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["  Wee  have  forbidden  the  severall  Faotoryes  from  wrighting  words  in 
this  languadge  and  refrayned  itt  our  selves,  though  in  bookes  of  ooppies 
we  feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of  tyme  for  perusall  we  cannot 
rectefie  or  expresse."— Sm^t  Factors  to  Comi;,  Feb.  26, 1617:  L  O.  Beoords : 
O.  C.  No.  450.  (Evidently  the  Court  had  complained  of  a  growing  use  of 
"Hobson-Jobsons.")] 


ovofJMTa  dkX,*  ©cm  Ttva,    icai  Ka$*   Ikootov  €9v(k   l8i(afiaTa,   dSvvara    cfe 
dXXo  I^Ovos  5wl  <l>ii}V7Js  (rrjiMivtarOat." — lAMBUCHUS,  De  2fysUrv^,  vii.  cap.  v. 

%.e.  ''For  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  case  that  ti^nslated  term» 
preserve  the  original  conception ;  indeed  every  nation  has  Sqjpe  idiomatio 
expressions  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  perfectly  in  the  language  of 
another." 


''As  well  may  we  fetch  words  from  the  Mhiopians,  or. East  or  West 
Indians,  and  thrust  them  into  our  Language,  and  baptize  all  by  the  name  of 
English,  as  those  which  we  daily  take  from  the  LcUine  or  Languages  thereon 
depending;  and  hence  it  cometh,  (as  by  often  experience  is  found)  that 
some  English-men  discoursing  together,  others  being  present  of  our  own 
Nation  ....  are  not  able  to  understand  what  the  others  say,  notwith- 
standing they  call  it  English  that  they  speak."— R.  V(ERSTKGAN),  Restitution 
of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ed.  1673,  p.  223. 


"  Utque  novis  facilis  signatur  cera  figuris, 
Nee  manet  ut  fuerat,  nee  formas  servat  easdem, 
Sed  tamen  ipsa  eadem  est ;  VOCEM  sic  semper  eandem 
Esse,  sed  in  varias  doceo  migrare  figuras." 

Ovid,  Metamorph,  xv.  169-172  (adapt.). 


"...  TaJcelMsasagoodfare-weUdmugHofTSjig\\Bh.'lrL^SA^ 
To  the  Header  (be/ore  Ten^^s  Relation  of  East  India),  ii.  1463  (misprinted  1464).. 


"Nee  dubitamus  multa  esse  quae  et  nos  praeterierint.  Homines  eninj 
sumus,  et  occupati  officiis;  subsicivisque  temporibus  ista  curamus." — C| 
PUNH  Secxjndi,  Hist,  Nat.  Prae/atiOy  ad  Vespasianum, 


"  Haec,  si  displicui,  fuerint  solatia  nobis  : 

Haec  fuerint  nobis  praemia,  si  placui." 

Martialis,  Epigr,  II.  xci. 
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PREFACE. 


The  objects  and  scope  of  this  work  are  explained  in  the  Intro- 
dactorj  Bemarks  which  follow  the  Preface.  Here  it  is  desired  to 
say  a  few  words  as  to  its  history. 

The  book  originated  in  a  correspondence  between  the  present 
writer,  who  was  living  at  Palermo,  and  the  late  lamented  Arthur 
BuBNSLL,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  Indian  scholars,  who  during  the  course  of  our  communica- 
tions was  filling  judicial  offices  in  Southern  and  Western  India, 
chiefly  at  Tanjore.  We  had  then  met  only  once — at  the  India 
library  ;  but  he  took  a  kindly  interest  in  work  that  engaged  me, 
and  this  led  to  an  exchange  of  letters,  which  went  on  after  his 
return  to  India,  About  1872 — I  cannot  find  his  earliest  reference 
to  the  subject — he  mentioned  that  he  was  contemplating  a  vocabu- 
lary of  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  had  made  some  collections  with 
that  view.  In  reply  it  was  stated  that  I  likewise  had  long  been 
taking  note  of  such  words,  and  that  a  notion  similar  to  his  own 
had  dso  been  at  various  times  floating  in  my  mind.  And  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  combine  our  labours. 

I  had  not,  in  fact,  the  linguistic  acquirements  needful  for 
carrying  through  such  an  undertaking  alone;  but  I  had  gone 
through  an  amount  of  reading  that  would  largely  help  in  instances 
and  illustrations,  and  had  also  a  strong  natural  taste  for  the  kind 
of  work. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  portly  double-columned  edifice 
which  now  presents  itself,  the  completion  of  which  my  friend  ha^ 
not  lived  to  see.  It  was  built  up  from  our  joint  contributions  till 
his  untimely  death  in  1882,  and  since  then  almost  daily  additions 
have  continued  to  be  made  to  the  material  and  to  the  structure. 
The  subject,  iudeed,  had  taken  so  comprehensive  a  shape,  that  it 
was  becoming  difficult  to  say  where  its  limits  lay,  or  why  it  should 
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ever  end,  except  for  the  old  reason  which  had  received  such 
poignant  illustration:  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  And  so  it  has 
been  wound  up  at  last. 

The  work  has  been  so  long  the  companion  of  my  horae  subst- 
dvae,  a  thread  running  through  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  so  many 
years,  in  the  search  for  material  first,  and  then  in  their  handling  and 
adjustment  to  the  edifice — for  their  careful  building  up  has  been 
part  of  my  duty  from  the  beginning,  and  the  whole  of  the  matter 
has,  I  suppose,  been  written  and  re- written  with  my  own  hand  at 
least  four  times — and  the  work  has  been  one  of  so  much  interest 
to  dear  friends,  of  whom  not  a  few  are  no  longer  here  to  welcome 
its  appearance  in  print,*  that  I  can  hardly  speak  of  the  work 
except  as  mine. 

Indeed,  in  bulk,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  it  is  so.  But  Burnell 
contributed  so  much  of  value,  so  much  of  the  essential ;  buying,  in 
the  search  for  illustration,  numerous  rare  and  costly  books  which 
were  not  otherwise  accessible  to  him  in  India ;  setting  me,  by  his 
example,  on  lines  of  research  with  which  I  should  have  else  pos- 
sibly remained  unacquainted ;  writing  letters  with  such  fulness, 
frequency,  and  interest  on  the  details  of  the  work  upi  to  the 
summer  of  his  death  ;  that  the  measure  of  bulk  in  contribution  is 
no  gauge  of  his  share  in  the  result. 

In  the  L^e  of  Frank  Buckland  occur  some  words  in  relation  to 
the  church-bells  of  Eoss,  in  Herefordshire,  which  may  with  some 
aptness  illustrate  our  mutual  relation  to  the  book : 

"It  is  said  that  the  Man  of  Rosa"  (John  Kyrle)  "was  present  at 

the  casting  of  the  tenor,  or  great  bell,  and  that  he  took  with  him  an  old 

silver  tankard,  which,  after  drinking  claret  and  sherry,  he  threw  in,  and 

had  cast  with  the  bell." 

John  Kyrle's  was  the  most  precious  part  of  the  metal  run  into  the 
mould,  but  the  shaping  of  the  mould  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
material  came  from  the  labour  of  another  hand. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  joint  work  Burnell  sent  me  a  fragment 
of  an  essay  on  the  words  which  formed  our  subject,  intended  as  the 
basis  of  an  introduction.  As  it  stands,  this  is  too  incomplete  to 
print,  but  I  have  made  use  of  it  to  some  extent,  and  given  some 
extracts  from  it  in  the  Introduction  now  put  forward,  t 

*  The  dedication  waa  sent  for  press  on  6th  January ;   on  the  13th,   G.   U.   Y, 
departed  to  his  rest. 

t  Three  of  the  mottoes  that  face  the  title  were  also  sent  bv  him. 
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The  alternative  title  (ffobson-Jobson)  which  has  been  given  to 
this  book  (not  without  the  expressed  assent  of  my  collaborator), 
doubtless  requires  explanation. 

A  valued  friend  of  the  present  writer  many  years  ago  pub- 
lished a  book,  of  great  acumen  and  considerable  originality,  which 
he  called  Three  JEssaySy  with  no  Author's  name ;  and  the  result- 
ing amount  of  circulation  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time  by  another  friend  that  if  the  volume 
had  been  entitled  A  Book,  by  a  Chap,  it  would  have  found  a  much 
larger  body  of  readers.  It  seemed  to  me  that  A  Glossary  or  A 
Vocabulary  would  be  equally  unattractive,  and  that  it  ought  to 
have  an  alternative  title  at  least  a  little  more  characteristic.  If 
the  reader  will  turn  to  Hohson-Johson  in  the  Glossary  itself,  he 
will  find  that  phrase,  though  now  rare  and  moribund,  to  be  a 
typical  and  delightful  example  of  that  class  of  Anglo-Indian 
argot  which  consists  of  Oriental  words  highly  assimilated,  perhaps 
by  vulgar  lips,  to  the  English  vernacular ;  whilst  it  is  the  more 
fitted  to  our  book,  conveying,  as  it  may,  a  veiled  intimation  of 
dual  authorship.  At  any  rate,  there  it  is ;  and  at  this  period  my 
feeling  has  come  to  be  that  such  is  the  book's  name,  nor  could  it 
well  have  been  anything  else. 

In  carrying  through  the  work  I  have  sought  to  supplement  my 
own  deficiencies  from  the  most  competent  sources  to  which  friend- 
ship afforded  access.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  most  kindly 
examined  almost  every  one  of  the  proof-sheets  for  articles  dealing 
with  plants,  correcting  their  errors,  and  enriching  them  with  notes 
of  his  own.  Another  friend.  Professor  Robertson  Smith,  has  done 
the  like  for  words  of  Semitic  origin,  and  to  him  I  owe  a  variety  of 
interesting  references  to  the  words  treated  of,  in  regard  to  their 
occurrence,  under  some  cognate  form,  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  book  the  Eev.  George  Moule  (now  Bishop  of  Ningpo), 
then  in  England,  was  good  enough  to  revise  those  articles  which 
bore  on  expressions  used  in  China  (not  the  first  time  that  his 
generous  aid  had  been  given  to  work  of  mine).  Among  other 
friends  who  have  been  ever  ready  with  assistance  I  may  mention 
Dr.  Eeinhold  Eost,  of  the  India  Library;  General  Robert 
Maclagan,  E.E. ;  Sir  George  Birdwood,  C.S.I. ;  Major- 
General  E.  H.  Keatinge,  V.C,  C.S.I. ;  Professor  Terrien 
DE  LA  Couperib;  and  Mr.  E.  Colbornb  Baser,  at  present 
Consul-General  in  Corea.    Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  editor  of  the 
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great  English  Dictionary,  has  also  been  most  kind  and  courteous 
in  the  interchange  of  communications,  a  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  a  few  cases  in  which  the  passages  cited  in  both  works 
are  the  same. 

My  first  endeavour  in  preparing  this  work  has  been  to  make  it 
accurate ;  my  next  to  make  it — even  though  a  Glossary — ^interest- 
ing. In  a  work  intersecting  so  many  fields,  only  a  fool  could 
imagine  that  he  had  not  fallen  into  many  mistakes ;  but  these 
when  pointed  out,  may  be  amended.  If  I  have  missed  the  other 
object  of  endeavour,  I  fear  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  a 
second  edition. 

H.  YULE. 

5th  January  1886. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 

The  twofold  hope  expressed  in  the  closing  sentence  of  Sir  Henry 
Yule's  Preface  to  the  original  Edition  of  this  book  has  been  amply 
justified.  More  recent  research  and  discoveries  have,  of  course, 
brought  to  light  a  good  deal  of  information  which  was  not 
accessible  to  him,  but  the  general  accuracy  of  what  he  wrote 
has  never  been  seriously  impugned — while  those  who  have 
studied  the  pages  of  HcAson-Jobson  have  agreed  in  classing  it 
as  unique  among  similar  works  of  reference,  a  volume  which 
combines  interest  and  amusement  with  instruction,  in  a  manner 
which  few  other  Dictionaries,  if  any,  have  done. 

In  this  edition  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Glossary  the  original  text  has 
been  reprinted,  any  additions  made  by  the  Editor  being  marked 
by  square  brackets.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
vocabulary,  the  new  articles  being  either  such  as  were  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  first  edition,  or  a  few  relating  to  words  which 
seemed  to  correspond  with  the  general  scope  of  the  work.  Some 
new  quotations  have  been  added,  and  some  of  those  included  in 
the  original  edition  have  been  verified  and  new  references  given. 
An  index  to  words  occurring  in  the  quotations  has  been  prepared. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  assistance  from  many  friends. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Sesat  has  read  the  articles  on  Malay  words,  and  has 
supplied  many  notes.  CoL  Sir  R.  Temple  has  permitted  me  to 
use  several  of  his  papers  on  Anglo-Indian  words,  and  has  kindly 
..Bent  me  advance  sheets  of  that  portion  of  the  Analytical  Index  to 
the  first  edition  by  Mr.  C.  Pabtbidoe,  which  is  being  published 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary.  Mr.  R  S.  Whitewat  has  given  me 
numerous  extracts  from  Portuguese  writers;  Mr.  W.  Fostek, 
quotations  from  unpublished  records  in  the  India  Office ;  Mr.  W. 
IsviNB,  notes  on  the  later  Moghul  period.  For  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  information  on  disputed  points  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
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H.  Bevbridge,  Sir  G,  Birdwood,  Mr.  J.  Brandt,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Browne,  Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames,  Mr.  G.  E.  Dampier,  Mr. 
Donald  Ferguson,  Mr.  0.  T.  Gardner,  the  late  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Giles,  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  Mr.  T.  M.  Horsfall, 
Mr.  L.  W.  King,  Mr.  J.  L.  Myres,  Mr.  J.  Platt,  jun.,  Prof.  G. 
U.  Pope,  Mr.  V.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  H.  Tawney,  and  Mr.  J.  Weik. 

W.  CROOKE. 

l\th  Noveniber  1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Words  of  Indian  origin  have  been  insinuating  themselves  into  English 
ever  since  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
King  James,  when  such  terms  as  calicoy  chintz,  and  gingham  had  already 
effected  a  lodgment  in  English  warehouses  and  shops,  and  were  lying  in 
wait  for  entrance  into  English  literature.  Such  outlandish  guests  grew 
more  frequent  120  years  ago,  when,  soon  after  the  middle  of  last  century, 
the  numbers  of  Englishmen  in  the  Indian  services,  civil  and  military, 
expanded  with  the  great  acquisition  of  dominion  then  made  by  the  Company  ; 
and  we  meet  them  in  vastly  greater  abundance  now. 

Vocabularies  of  Indian  and  other  foreign  words,  in  use  among  Euro- 
peans in  the  East,  have  not  unfrequently  been  printed.  Several  of  the 
old  travellers  have  attached  the  like  to  their  narratives ;  whilst  the  pro- 
longed excitement  created  in  England,  a  hundred  years  since,  by  the 
impeachment  of  Hastings  and  kindred  matters,  led  to  the  publication 
of  several  glossaries  as  independent  works ;  and  a  good  many  others 
have  been  published  in  later  days.  At  the  end  of  this  Introduction  will 
be  found  a  list  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  this  might 
no  doubt  be  largely  added  to.* 

Of  modem  Glossaries,  such  as  have  been  the  result  of  serious  labour, 
all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  of  a  kind  purely  technical,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  official  documents  by  the  explanation  of  terms  used 
in  the  Revenue  department,  or  in  other  branches  of  Indian  administration. 
The  most  notable  examples  are  (of  brief  and  occasional  character),  the 
Glossary  appended  to  the  famous  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1812,  which  was  compiled  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins ;  and  (of  a  far  more  vast 
and  comprehensive  sort),  the  late  Professor  Horace  Hayman  Wilson's  Glossary 
of  Judicial  and  Revenue  Terms  (4to,  1855)  which  leaves  far  behind  every 
other  attempt  in  that  kind.t 

That  kind  is,  however,  not  ours,  as  a  momentary  comparison  of  a  page 
or  two  in  each  Glossary  would  suffice  to  show.  Our  work  indeed,  in  the 
long  course  of  its  compilation,  has  gone  through  some  modification  and 
enlargement  of  scope ;  but  hardly  such  as  in  any  degree  to  affect  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  in  which  something  has  been  aimed  at  differing  in  form 
from  any  work  known  to  us.  In  its  original  conception  it  was  intended 
to  deal  with  all  that  class  of  words  which,  not  in  general  pertaining  to  the 
technicalities  of  administration,  recur  constantly  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
the  English  in  India,  either  as  expressing  ideas  really  not  provided  for  by 

*  See  Note  A.  at  end  of  Introdaction. 

t  Profenor  Wilaon's  work  may  perhape  bear  re-editing,  but  can  hardiv,  for  its  purpose, 
be  laperseded.  The  late  eminent  Telugu  scholar,  Mr.  0.  P.  Brown,  interleayed,  with 
criticiBmB  and  addenda,  a  copy  of  Wilson,  which  is  now  in  the  India  Library.  I  have 
gone  through  it^  and  borrowed  a  few  notes,  with  acknowledgment  by  the  initials  C.  P.  B. 
The  amount  of  improvement  does  not  strike  me  as  important. 
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our  motlier-tongue,  or  supposed  by  the  speakers  (often  quite  erroneously)  to 
express  something  not  capable  of  just  denotation  by  any  English  term.  A 
certain  percentage  of  such  words  have  been  carried  to  England  by  the 
constant  reflux  to  their  native  shore  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  in  some  degree 
imbue  with  their  notions  and  phraseology  the  circles  from  which  they  had 
gone  forth.  This  effect  has  been  still  more  promoted  by  the  currency  of  a 
vast  mass  of  literature,  of  all  qualities  and  for  all  ages,  dealing  with  Indian 
subjects  ;  as  well  as  by  the  regular  appearance,  for  many  years  past,  of  Indian 
correspondence  in  English  newspapers,  insomuch  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  expressions  in  question  have  not  only  become  familiar  in  sound  to 
English  ears,  but  have  become  naturalised  in  the  English  language,  and  are 
meeting  with  ample  recognition  in  the  great  Dictionary  edited  by  Dr.  Murray 
at  Oxford. 

Of  words  that  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  full  franchise,  we  may  give 
examples  in  curry^  toddy^  veranda,  cheroot,  loot,  nahob,  teapoy,  sepoy,  cowry ;  and 
of  others  familiar  enough  to  the  English  ear,  though  hardly  yet  received 
into  citizenship,  compound,  batta,  pucka,  chowry,  baboo,  mahout,  aya,  nauU^,* 
first-chop,  competition-toa/^,  griffin,  &c.  But  beyond  these  two  classes  of 
words,  received  within  the  last  century  or  so,  and  gradually,  into  half  or 
whole  recognition,  there  are  a  good  many  others,  long  since  fully  assimilated, 
which  really  originated  in  the  adoption  of  an  Indian  word,  or  the  modifica- 
tion of  an  Indian  proper  name.  Such  words  are  the  three  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  these  remarks,  chintz,  calico,  gingham,  also  shawl,  bamboo,  pagoda^ 
typhoon,  m/msoon,  mandarin,  palanquin,f  &c.,  and  I  may  mention  among 
further  examples  which  may  perhaps  surprise  my  readers,  the  names  of  three 
of  the  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  viz.  the  cutter,  the  jolly-boat,  and  the  dijigy,  as 
all  (probably)  of  Indian  origin.!  Even  phrases  of  a  different  character — 
slang  indeed,  but  slang  generally  supposed  to  be  vernacular  as  well  as  vulgar 
— e.g,  'that  is  the  cheese* ;%  or  supposed  to  be  vernacular  and  profane — e,g, 
*I  don't  care  a  dam^X — are  in  reality,  however  vulgar  they  may  be,  neither 
vernacular  nor  profane,  but  phrases  turning  upon  innocent  Hindustani 
vocables. 

We  proposed  also,  in  our  Glossary,  to  deal  with  a  selection  of  those 
administrative  terms,  which  are  in  such  familiar  and  quotidian  use  as  to 
form  part  of  the  common  Anglo-Indian  stock,  and  to  trace  all  (so  far  as 
XX)6sible)  to  their  true  origin — a  matter  on  which,  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
words,  those  who  hourly  use  them  are  profoundly  ignorant— and  to  follow 
them  down  by  quotation  from  their  earliest  occurrence  in  literature. 

A  particular  class  of  words  are  those  indigenous  terms  which  have  been 
adopted  in  scientific  nomenclature,  botanical  and  zoological.  On  these  Mr. 
Bumell  remarks : — 

"The  first  Indian  botanical  names  were  chiefly  introduced  by  Garcia 
de  Orta  {CoUoguios,  printed  at  Goa  in  1563),  C.  d'Acosta  {Tractado,  Burgos, 
1578),  and  Rhede  van  Drakenstein  {Hortus  Malaharievs,  Amsterdam,  1682). 
The  Malay  names  w^ere  chiefly  introduced  by  Rumphius  {Herbarium  Amr- 

*  Nautchf  it  may  be  ui^ed,  is  admitted  to  full  franchise,  being  used  by  so  eminent 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Browning.  But  the  fact  that  his  use  is  entirely  misuse,  seems  to  justify 
the  classification  in  the  text  (see  GLOSS.,  s.vA  A  like  remark  applies  to  compovnd.  See 
for  the  tremendous  fiasco  made  in  its  intended  use  by  a  most  intelligent  lady  novelist, 
the  last  quotation  s.v.  in  Gloss. 

t  Gloss.,  s.t.  (note  p.  659,  col.  a\  contains  quotations  from  the  Vulgate  of  the  passage 
in  Canticles  iii.  9,  regarding  King  Solomon's /frcu/um  of  Lebanon  cedar.  I  have  to  thank 
an  old  friend  for  jointing  out  that  the  word  palanauin  has,  in  this  passage,  received 
solemn  sanction  by  its  introduction  into  the  Revised  Version. 

t  See  these  words  in  Gloss. 
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hctnmsey  completed  before  1700,  but  not  published  till  1741).  The  Indian 
zoological  terms  were  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Most  of  the  N.  Indian  botanical  words  were  introduced  by 
Roxburgh." 

It  bas  been  already  intimated  that,  as  the  work  proceeded,  its  scope  ex- 
panded somewhat,  and  its  authors  found  it  expedient  to  introduce  and  trace 
many  words  of  Asiatic  origin  which  have  disappeared  from  colloquial  use, 
or  perhaps  never  entered  it,  but  which  occur  in  old  writers  on  the  East. 
We  also  judged  that  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  were  we  to 
investigate  and  make  out  the  pedigree  of  a  variety  of  geographical  names 
which  are  or  have  been  in  familiar  use  in  books  on  the  Indies ;  take  as 
examples  Bombay,  Madras,  Givardafui,  Malabar,  Moluccas,  Zanzibar,  Pegu, 
Sumatra,  QuiUm,  Seychelles,  Ceylon,  Java,  Ava,  Japan,  Doab,  Punjab,  &c., 
illustrating  these,  like  every  other  class  of  word,  by  quotations  given  in 
chronological  series. 

Other  divagations  still  from  the  original  project  will  probably  present 
themselves  to  those  who  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  work,  in  which  we  have 
l»een  tempted  to  introduce  sundry  subjects  which  may  seem  hardly  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  glossary. 

The  words  with  which  we  have  to  do,  taking  the  most  extensive  view  of 
the  field,  are  in  fact  organic  remains  deposited  under  the  various  currents 
of  external  influence  that  have  washed  the  shores  of  India  during  twenty 
centuries  and  more.  Rejecting  that  derivation  of  elephant*  which  would 
connect  it  with  the  Ophir  trade  of  Solomon,  we  find  no  existing  Western 
term  traceable  to  that  episode  of  communication  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman 
commerce  of  the  later  centuries  has  left  its  fossils  on  both  sides,  testifying 
to  the  intercourse  that  once  subsisted.  Agallochum,  carba^us,  camphor, 
sandal,  musk,  nard,  pepper  (Wire/w,  from  Skt.  pippali,  *long  pepper'),  ginger 
(^tyyi^pis,  see  under  Ginger),  lac,  costus,  opal,  malabathrum  or  folium  indicum, 
beryl,  sugar  {adjcxap,  from  Skt.  sarkara,  Prak.  saJdcara),  rice  (Upvia,  but  see  s.v.), 
were  products  or  names,  introduced  from  India  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  terms  of  a  different  character,  such  as 
Bpax/taret,  ^apfidyes  {sramanas,  or  Buddhist  ascetics),  ^;Xa  ffayaXLpa  koI  <r<urafi[va 
(logs  of  teak  and  shisham),  the  ffdyycLpa  (rafts)  of  the  Periplus  (see  Jangar 
in  Gloss.)  ;  whilst  dindra,  dramma,  perhaps  kastira  (*  tin,'  Kaafflrepos),  kasturl 
(*musk,'  Koardpiov,  properly  a  different,  though  analogous  animal  product), 
and  a  very  few  more,  have  remained  in  Indian  literature  as  testimony  to  the 
same  intercourse.t 

The  trade  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  both  brought  foreign  words  to 
India  and  picked  up  and  carried  westward,  in  form  more  or  less  corrupted, 
words  of  Indian  origin,  some  of  which  have  in  one  way  or  other  become  part 
of  the  heritage  of  all  succeeding  foreigners  in  the  East.  Among  terms  which 
are  familiar  items  in  the  Anglo-Indian  colloquial,  but  which  had,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  found  their  way  at  an  early  date  into  use  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  we  may  instance  bazaar,  cazee,  hummaul,  brinjaul,  gingely, 
mjffUnoer,  grab,  maramut,  devxiun  (dogana,  douane,  &c.).  Of  others  which  are 
found  in  medieval  literature,  either  West- Asiatic  or  European,  and  which 
still  have  a  place  in  Anglo-Indian  or  English  vocabulary,  we  may  mention 
amher-gnB,  chank,  junk,  jogy,  Jcincob,  kedgeree,  fana/m,  calay,  bankshall,  mudiliar, 
tindal,  cranny. 

*  See  ibis  word  in  Globs. 

t  See  A.  Weber,  in  Indian  Antiquary,  ii.  143  «oy.    Most  of  the  other  Greek  words, 
which  he  traces  in  Sanskrit,  are  astronomical  terms  aerived  from  books. 
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The  conquests  and  long  occupation  of  the  Portuguese,  who  by  the  year 
1540  had  established  themselves  in  all  the  cliief  ports  of  India  and  the  East, 
have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  bequeathed  a  large  number  of  expressions 
to  the  European  nations  who  have  followed,  and  in  great  part  superseded 
them.  We  find  instances  of  missionaries  and  others  at  an  early  date  who 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  but  these  were  exceptional.* 
The  natives  in  contact  with  the  Portuguese  learned  a  bastard  variety  of  the 
language  of  the  latter,  which  became  the  lingua  franca  of  intercourse,  not 
only  between  European  and  native,  but  occasionally  between  Europeans  of 
different  nationalities.  This  Indo-Portuguese  dialect  continued  to  serve  such 
purposes  down  to  a  late  period  in  the  last  century,  and  has  in  some  localities 
survived  down  nearly  to  our  own  day.t  The  number  of  people  in  India 
claiming  to  be  of  Portuguese  descent  was,  in  the  17th  century,  very  large. 
Bernier,  about  1660,  says  : — 

"For  he  (Sultan  Shuja',  Aurangzeb's  brother)  much  courted  all  those 
Portugal  Fathers,  Missionaries,  that  are  in  that  Province.  .  .  .  And  they 
were  indeed  capable  to  serve  him,  it  being  certain  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengale  there  are  to  bo  found  not  less  than  eight  or  nine  thousand  families 
of  Frangnisy  Portugals,  and  these  either  Natives  or  Mesticks."  {Bernier,  E.T. 
of  1684,  p.  27.) 

A.  Hamilton,  whose  experience  belonged  chiefly  to  the  end  of  the  same 
century,  though  his  book  was  not  published  till  1 727,  states  : — 

"  Along  the  Sea-coasts  the  Portuguese  have  left  a  Vestige  of  their  Language, 
tho'  much  corrupted,  yet  it  is  the  Language  that  most  Europeans  learn  first 
to  qualify  them  for  a  general  Converse  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
different  inhabitants  of  India^    {Preface,  p.  xii.) 

Lockyer,  who  published  16  years  before  Hamilton,  also  says  : — 

"This  they  (the  Portugueze)  may  justly  boast,  they  have  established  a 
kind  of  Lingua  Franca  in  all  the  Sea  Ports  in  India,  of  great  use  to  other 
Europeans,  who  would  find  it  difficult  in  many  places  to  be  well  understood 
without  it."    (An  Account  of  the  Trade  in  India,  1711,  p.  286.) 

The  early  Lutheran  Missionaries  in  the  South,  who  went  out  for  the 
S.P.C.K.,  all  seem  to  have  begun  by  learning  Portuguese,  and  in  their  diaries 
speak  of  preaching  occasionally  in  Portuguese. {  The  foundation  of  this 
lingua  franca  was  the  Portuguese  of  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  ;  but 
it  must  have  soon  degenerated,  for  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
it  had  lost  nearly  all  trace  of  inflexion.! 

It  may  from  these  remarks  be  easily  \pderstood  how  a  large  number  of 

*  Varthema,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  shows  some  acquaintance 
with  Malayalam,  and  introduces  pieces  of  conversation  in  that  language.  Before  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  printing  had  been  introduced  at  other  places  besides  Goa, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  several  books  in  Indian  languages  had  been  printed 
at  (}oa,  Cochin,  and  Ambalakkadu. — (A.  B.) 

t  **At  Point  de  Galle,  in  1860,  I  found  it  in  common  use,  and  also,  somewhat  later^ 
at  Calecut."--(A.  B.) 

X  See  "Notices  of  Madras  and  Cuddalore,  &c.,  by  the  earlier  Missionaries."  Longman, 
1858,  «aj*i;m.  See  also  Manual ^  &c.  in  Book-List,  infra  p.  xxxiz.  Dr  Carey,  writing 
from  Serampore  as  late  as  1800,  says  that  the  children  of  Europeans  by  native  women, 
whether  children  of  English,  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  were  all  called  Portuguese. 
SmiUCs  Life  of  Carey ^  152. 

§  See  Note  B.  at  end  of  Introductory  Remarks.  **  Mr.  Beames  remarked  some  time 
ago  that  most  of  the  names  of  places  in  South  India  are  greatly  disfigured  in  the  forms 
used  by  Europeans.  This  is  because  we  have  adopted  the  Portuguese  orthography. 
Only  in  this  way  it  can  be  explained  how  Kolladam  has  become  Coleroorij  Solamandaiam, 
Coromandefj  and  Tuttukkudi,  Tvticorin,"  (A.  B.)  Mr.  Bumell  was  so  impressed  with 
the  excessive  corruption  of  d.  Indian  names,  that  he  would  hardly  ever  willingly  venture 
any  explanation  of  them,  conaideriDg  the  matter  all  too  uncertain. 
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onr  Anglo-Indian  coUoquiaUsmS)  even  if  eventually  traceable  to  native 
sources  (and  especially  to  Mahratti,  or  Dravidian  originals)  have  come  to 
us  throngb  a  Portuguese  medium,  and  often  bear  traces  of  having  passed 
through  that  alembic.  Not  a  few  of  these  are  familiar  all  over  India,  but 
the  number  current  in  the  South  is  larger  still.  Some  other  Portuguese 
woids  also,  though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  recognized  elements  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  colloquial,  have  been  introduced  either  into  Hindustani 
generally,  or  into  that  shade  of  it  which  is  in  use  among  natives  in  habitual 
contact  with  Europeans.  Of  words  which  are  essentially  Portuguese,  among 
Anglo-Indian  colloquialisms,  persistent  or  obsolete,  we  may  quote  goglet, 
framy  plantain,  muster^  caste,  peon,  padre,  midry  or  maistry,  almyra,  aya,  cohray 
masqutlo,  pom/ret,  cartuez,  palmyra,  still  in  general  use ;  picoUa,  rolong,  pial, 
fogass,  margosa,  preserved  in  the  South  ;  hotel,  brab,  foras,  oart,  veUard  in 
Bombay  ;  joss,  compradore,  linguist  in  the  ports  of  China  ;  and  among  more 
or  less  obsolete  terms,  Moor,  for  a  Mahommedan,  still  surviving  under  the 
modified  form  Moorman,  in  Madras  and  Ceylon  ;  Gentoo,  still  partially  kept 
up,  I  believe,  at  Madras  in  application  to  the  Telugu  language,  mustees,  castees, 
bandeja  (*  a  tray '),  Kittysol  (*  an  umbrella,*  and  this  survived  ten  years  ago  in 
the  Calcutta  customs  tariff),  cuspadore  (^  a  spittoon '),  and  covid  ('  a  cubit  or 
ell*).  Words  of  native  origin  which  bear  the  mark  of  having  come  to  us 
through  the  Portuguese  may  be  illustrated  by  such  as  palanquin,  mandarin, 
nangelin  (a  small  weight  for  pearls,  &c.)  m^onsoon,  typhoon,  mango,  mangosteen^ 
jack-fruit,  batta,  curry,  chop,  congee,  coir,  cutch,  catamaran,  cassanar,  nabobs 
avadavat,  betel,  areca,  benzoin,  corge,  copra.*  A  few  examples  of  Hindustani 
words  borrowed  from  the  Portuguese  are  chdbl  (*a  key'),  bdola  (*a  port- 
manteau'),  6aft«  (*  a  bucket'),  martol  (*a  hammer*),  tauliya  (*a  towel,' Port. 
toalha),  sdbun  (*soap'),  bdsan  (* plate'  from  Port,  bctcia),  llldm  and  nlldm  (*an 
auction'),  besides  a  number  of  terms  used  by  Lascars  on  board  ship. 

The  Dutch  language  has  not  contributed  much  to  our  store.  The  Dutch 
and  the  English  arrived  in  the  Indies  contemporaneously,  and  though  both 
inherited  from  the  Portuguese,  we  have  not  been  the  heirs  of  the  Duteh  to 
any  great  extent,  except  in  Ceylon,  and  even  there  Portuguese  vocables  had 
already  occupied  the  colloquial  ground.  Petersilly,  the  word  in  general  use 
in  English  families  for  *  parsley,'  appears  to  be  Dutch.  An  example  from 
Ceylon  that  occurs  to  memory  is  burgher.  The  Duteh  admitted  people  of 
mixt  descent  to  a  kind  of  citizenship,  "and  these  were  distinguished  from 
the  pure  natives  by  this  term,  which  survives.  Burgher  in  Bengal  means  *  a 
lafter,'  properly  bargd.  A  word  spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  same  way  had 
again  a  curiously  different  application  in  Madras,  where  it  was  a  corruption 
of  Vadagar,  thename  given  to  a  tribe  in  the  Nilgherry  hills  ;— to  say  nothing 
of  Scotland,  where  Burghers  and  Antiburghers  were  Northern  tribes  (veluti 
Gog  et  Magog !)  which  have  long  been  condensed  into  elements  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ! 

Southern  India  has  contributed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  stock  words  that  are 
in  hourly  use  also  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur  (some  of  them  already  noted 
under  another  cleavage),  e.g,  betel,  mango,  jack,  cheroot,  murigoose,  pariah, 
bandicoot,  teak, patcharee,  chatty,  catechu,  tope  (*a  grove'),  curry,  mulligatawny, 
congee.    Mamooty  (a  digging  tool)  is  familiar  in  certain  branches  of  the 

*  The  nasal  termination  given  to  many  Indian  words,  when  adopted  into  European 
QBQ,  M  in  palanquin,  niandarijij  &c.,  must  bo  attributed  mainly  to  the  Portuguese  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  entirely  due  to  them.  For  we  find  the  nasal  termination  of  AchiUy  in 
MAbommedan  writers  (see  p.  3),  and  that  of  Cochin  before  the  Portuguese  time  (see 
p.  22&%  whilst  the  conversion  of  Paaei,  in  Sumatra,  into  Facem,  as  the  Portuguese  call 
it,  is  alieady  indicated  in  the  Bama  of  Marco  Polo. 
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service,  owing  to  its  having  long  had  a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Ordnance  department.  It  is  Tamil,  manviUi,  *  earth-cutter.'  Of  some  very 
familiar  words  the  origin  remains  either  dubious,  or  matter  only  for  con- 
jecture.   Examples  are  hackery  (which  arose  apparently  in  Bombay),  floricaUy 


As  to  Hindustani  words  adopted  into  the  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  the 
subject  is  almost  too  wide  and  loose  for  much  remark.  The  habit  of  intro- 
ducing these  in  English  conversation  and  writing  seems  to  prevail  more 
largely  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  than  in  any  other,  and  especially  more  than 
in  Madras,  where  the  variety  of  different  vernaculars  in  use  has  tended  to 
make  their  ac([uisition  by  the  English  less  universal  than  is  in  the  north 
that  of  Hindustani,  which  is  so  much  easier  to  learn,  and  also  to  make  the 
use  in  former  days  of  Portuguese,  and  now  of  English,  by  natives  in  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  of  French  about  the  French  settlements,  very  much 
more  common  than  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  this  bad  habit  of  interlarding 
English  with  Hindustani  phrases  which  has  so  often  excited  the  just  wrath 
of  high  English  officials,  not  accustomed  to  it  from  their  youth,  and  which 
(e.g,)  drew  forth  in  orders  the  humorous  indignation  of  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

One  peculiarity  in  this  use  we  may  notice,  which  doubtless  exemplifies 
some  obscure  linguistic  law.  Hindustani  verbs  which  are  thus  used  are 
habitually  adopted  into  the  quasi-English  by  converting  the  imperative  into 
an  infinitive.  Thus  to  hunow^  to  lugowy  to  foozilow,  to  puckarow,  to  dumbcow, 
to  sumjoWy  and  so  on,  almost  ad  libitum^  are  formed  as  we  have  indicated.* 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  several  of  our  most  common  adoptions  are  due  to 
what  may  be  most  especially  called  the  Oordoo  (Urdu)  or  *Camp'  language, 
being  terms  which  the  hosts  of  Chinghiz  brought  from  the  steppes  of  North 
Eastern  Asia — e.g.  "The  old  Bukshee  is  an  awful  haliadur,  but  he  keeps  a 
first-rate  bdbachee"  That  is  a  sentence  which  might  easily  have  passed 
without  remark  at  an  Anglo-Indian  mess-table  thirty  years  ago — perhaps 
might  be  heard  still.  Each  of  the  outlandish  terms  embraced  in  it  came  from 
the  depths  of  Mongolia  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Chick  (in  the  sense  of  a 
cane-bUnd),  daroga,  oordoo  itself,  are  other  examples. 

With  the  gradual  assumption  of  administration  after  the  middle  of  last 
century,  we  adopted  into  partial  colloquial  use  an  immense  number  of  terms, 
very  many  of  them  Persian  or  Arabic,  belonging  to  technicalities  of  revenue 
and  other  departments,  and  largely  borrow^ed  from  our  Mahommedan  pre- 
decessors. Malay  has  contributed  some  of  our  most  familiar  expressions, 
owing  partly  to  the  ceaseless  rovings  among  the  Eastern  coasts  of  Ihe 
Portuguese,  through  whom  a  part  of  these  reached  us,  and  partly  doubtless 
to  the  fact  that  our  early  dealings  and  the  sites  of  our  early  factories  lay 
much  more  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  than  on  those  of 
Continental  India.  Paddy,  godowriy  compound,  bankshall,  rattan,  durian, 
a-muck,  prow,  and  cadjan,  junk,  crease,  are  some  of  these.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  them  may  be  traced  eventually  to  Indian  originals,  but  it  seems 
not  the  less  certain  that  we  got  them  through  the  Malay,  just  as  we  got  words 
already  indicated  through  the  Portuguese. 

We  used  to  have  a  very  few  words  in  French  form,  such  as  boutique  and 
mort-de-chien.    But  these  two  are  really  distortions  of  Portuguese  words. 

A  few  words  from  China  have  settled  on  the  Indian  shores  and  been 
adopted  by  Anglo-India,  but  most  of  them  are,  I  think,  names  of  fruits  or 

*  The  first  five  examples  will  be  found  in  Oloss.  BaiUlo,  is  imperative  of  hanH-nH, 
*■  to  fabricate ' ;  lageu>  of  lagd-'nA,  *  to  lay  alongside,'  &c. ;  sumjh/lo,  of  mmjIvA-na,  *  to  cause 
to  understand,'  &c 
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other  products  which  have  been  imported,  such  as  loquotf  leechee,  choto-chow^ 
cumquat^  gtrueng,  &c.  and  (recently)  jinncfaAaw.  For  it  must  be  noted  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  words  much  used  in  Chinese  ports,  and  often 
ascribed  to  a  Chinese  origin,  such  as  mandarinj  junky  chop,  pagoda,  and  (as  I 
believe)  typhoon  (though  this  is  a  word  much  debated)  are  not  Chinese  at  all, 
but  words  of  Indian  languages,  or  of  Malay,  which  have  been  precipitated  in 
Chinese  waters  during  the  flux  and  reflux  of  foreign  trade. 

Within  my  own  earliest  memory  Spanish  dollars  were  current  in  England 
at  a  specified  value  if  they  bore  a  stamp  from  the  English  mint.  And 
similarly  there  are  certain  English  words,  often  obsolete  in  Europe,  which 
have  received  in  India  currency  with  a  special  stamp  of  meaning ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  our  language  has  formed  in  India  new  compounds  applicable 
to  new  objects  or  shades  of  meaning.  To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  belong 
cvtery^  buggy,  home,  interloper,  rogue  (-elephant),  tiffin,  furlough,  elk,  roundel 
('an  umbrella,'  obsolete),  pish-pash,  earth-oil,  hog-deer,  flying-fox,  garden-house, 
mud^rat,  nor-weeter,  iron-wood,  long-draioers,  barking-deer,  custard-apple,  grass- 
cutter,  &c. 

Other  terms  again  are  corruptions,  more  or  less  violent,  of  Oriental  words 
and  phrases  which  have  put  on  an  English  mask.  Such  are  maund,  fooVs 
rack,  bearer,  cot,  boy,  belly-band,  Penang-lavjyer,  buckshaw,  goddess  (in  the 
Malay  r^on,  representing  Malay  gddts,  *a  maiden'),  compound,  college* 
pheasant,  chopper,  summer-head,*  eagle-wood,  Jocfco^^-copal,  bobbery.  Upper  Roger 
(used  in  a  correspondence  given  by  Dalrj'mple,  for  Yuva  Raja,  the  '  Young 
King,'  or  Caesar,  of  Indo-Chinese  monarchies),  Isle-o^-Bats  (for  Allahabad  or 
Ilahdbdz  as  the  natives  often  call  it),  hobsorirjohson  (see  Preface),  St  JoMs^ 
The  last  proper  name  has  at  least  three  applications.  There  is  "  St.  John's  " 
in  Guzerat,  viz.  Sanjdn,  the  landing-place  of  the  Parsee  Immigration  in  the 
8th  century  ;  there  is  another  "  St.  John's "  which  is  a  corruption  of  Shang- 
Chtuing,  the  name  of  that  island  off  the  southern  coast  of  China  whence  the 
pore  and  ardent  spirit  of  Francis  Xavier  fled  to  a  better  world  :  there  is  the 
group  of  *'St.  John's  Islands"  near  Singapore,  the  chief  of  which  is  properly 
Fulo-Sikajang. 

Yet  again  we  have  hybrids  and  corruptions  of  English  fully  accepted  and 
adopted  as  Hindustani  by  the  natives  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  such  as 
timkin,  port-shrdb,  brandy-parai,  apU,  rasid,  turrUet  (a  tumbler),  gilds  {^  glass,* 
for  drinking  vessels  of  sorts),  rail-ghdrt,  lumber-ddr,  jail-khdna,  bottle-khdna, 
buggy-khdna,  *et  omne  quod  exit  in'  khdna,  including  gymkhana,  a  very 
modem  concoction  (q.v.X  and  many  more. 

Taking  our  subject  as  a  whole,  however  considerable  the  philological 
interest  attaching  to  it,  there  is  no  disputing  the  truth  of  a  remark  with 
which  Bumell's  fragment  of  intended  introduction  concludes,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  those  words  which  can  be  considered 
to  have  'accrued  as  additions  to  the  English  language':  "Considering  the 
long  intercourse  Avith  India,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  additions  which  have 
thus  accrued  to  the  English  language  are,  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  of 
no  intrinsic  value.  Nearly  all  the  borrowed  words  refer  to  material  facts, 
or  to  peculiar  customs  and  stages  of  society,  and,  though  a  few  of  them 
furnish  allusions  to  the  penny-a-liner,  they  do  not  represent  new  ideas." 

It  is  singular  how  often,  in  tracing  to  their  origin  words  that  come  within 
the  field  of  our  research,  we  light  upon  an  absolute  dilemma,  or  bifurcation, 
i.e.  on  two  or  more  sources  of  almost  equal  probability,  and  in  themselves 

*  This  is  in  the  Bombay  ordnanco  nomenclature  for  a  large  umbrella*    It  represents 
tbe  Port*  sombrero  I 
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entirely  diverse.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  that,  though  the  use  of  the  word 
originated  from  one  of  the  sources,  the  existence  of  the  other  has  invigorated 
that  use,  and  contributed  to  its  eventual  diffusion. 

An  example  of  this  is  &oy,  in  its  application  to  a  native  servant.  To  this 
application  have  contributed  both  the  old  English  use  of  hoy  (analogous  to 
that  of  pueTf  gargcyn^  Knabe)  for  a  camp-servant,  or  for  a  slave,  and  the  Hindi- 
Marathi  hhoi^  the  name  of  a  caste  which  has  furnished  palanquin  and 
umbrella-bearers  to  many  generations  of  Europeans  in  India.  The  habitual 
use  of  the  word  by  the  Portuguese,  for  many  years  before  any  English 
influence  had  touched  the  shores  of  India  {e,g.  bdy  ds  sonibreroj  b6y  d^aguoHj 
hdy  de  palanqtiy)y  shows  that  the  earliest  source  was  the  Indian  one. 

Cooly,  in  its  application  to  a  carrier  of  burdens,  or  performer  of  inferior 
labour,  is  another  example.  The  most  probable  origin  of  this  is  from  a  nomen 
gentile,  that  of  the  Kolis,  a  hill-people  of  Guzerat  and  the  Western  Ghats 
(compare  the  origin  of  slave).  But  the  matter  is  perplexed  by  other  facts 
which  it  is  difficult  to  connect  with  this.  Thus,  in  S.  India,  there  is  a  Tamil 
word  kuliy  in  common  use,  signifying  *  daily  hire  or  wages,'  which  H.  H» 
Wilson  regards  as  the  true  origin  of  the  word  which  we  call  cooly.  Again, 
both  in  Oriental  and  Osmali  Turkish,  kol  is  a  word  for  a  slave,  and  in  the 
latter  also  there  is  kuleh,  'a  male  slave,  a  bondsman.'  Khol  is,  in  Tibetan 
also,  a  word  for  a  slave  or  servant. 

Tank,  for  a  reservoir  of  water,  we  are  apt  to  derive  without  hesitation, 
from  stagnuniy  whence  Sp.  estanc,  old  Fr.  estang,  old  Eng.  and  Lowland  Scotch 
itank,  Port,  tanque,  till  we  find  that  the  word  is  regarded  by  the  Portuguese 
themselves  as  Indian,  and  that  there  is  excellent  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  tdnkd  in  Guzerat  and  Rajputana  as  an  indigenous  word,  and  with  a 
plavisible  Sanskrit  etymology. 

Veranda  has  been  confidently  derived  by  some  etymologists  (among  others 
by  M.  Defrdm^ry,  a  distinguished  scholar)  from  the  Pers.  bardmada,  *a  pro- 
jection,' a  balcony  ;  an  etymology  which  is  indeed  hardly  a  possible  one,  but 
has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Beanies  (who  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  that  do  make  it  hardly  possible)  with  inappropriate  derison,  he  giving 
as  the  unquestionable  original  a  Sanskrit  word  baranda,  *  a  portico.'  On  this 
Burnell  has  observed  that  the  word  does  not  belong  to  the  older  Sanskrit^ 
but  is  only  found  in  comparatively  modem  works.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
need  not  l)e  doubted  that  the  word  veranda,  as  used  in  England  and  France, 
was  imported  from  India,  i.e.  from  the  usage  of  Europeans  in  India  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  certain  that  either  in  the  same  sense,  or  in  one  closely  allied,  the 
word  existed,  quite  independent  of  either  Sanskrit  or  Persian,  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  occurs  in  tlie  very  earliest  narrative 
of  the  Portuguese  adventure  to  India  (Roteiro  do  Viagein  de  Vasco  da  Gamcty 
written  by  one  of  the  expedition  of  1497),  confirmed  by  the  Hispano- Arabic 
vocabulary  of  Pedro  de  Alcala,  printed  in  1505,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  from  intercourse  with  India. 

Mangrove,  John  Crawfurd  tells  us,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Malay 
nianggi-manggi,  applied  to  trees  of  the  genus  Rhizophora.  But  we  learn  from 
Oviedo,  t^Titing  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  name  mangle  waa 
applied  uy  the  natives  of  the  Spanish  Main  to  trees  of  the  same,  or  a  kindred 
genus,  on  the  coast  of  S.  America,  which  same  mangle  is  undoubtedly  the 
parent  of  the  French  tnanglier^  and  not  improbably  therefore  of  the  English 
form  m>angrove* 

*  Mr.  Skeat's  Ei^/m»  Diet,  does  not  oontain  mangrove.    [U  will  be  found  iirfaifl  OoneUe 
jBt^mological  Diet.  ed.  1901.] 
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The  words  bearer,  TncUe,  cotuxUy  partake  of  this  kind  of  dual  or  doubtful 
ancestry,  as  niay  be  seen  by  reference  to  them  in  the  Glossary. 

Before  concluding,  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  the  orthography  used  in 
the  Glossary. 

My  intention  has  been  to  give  the  headings  of  the  articles  under  the 
most  usual  of  the  popular,  or,  if  you  will,  vulgar  quasi-English  spellings, 
whilst  the  Oriental  words,  from  which  the  headings  are  derived  or  corrupted, 
are  set  forth  under  precise  transliteration,  the  system  of  which  is  given  in  a 
following  "  Nota  Bene."  When  using  the  words  and  names  in  the  course  of 
discursive  elucidation,  I  fear  I  have  not  been  consistent  in  sticking  either 
always  to  tlie  popular  or  always  to  the  scientific  spelling,  and  I  can  the  better 
understand  why  a  German  critic  of  a  book  of  mine,  once  upon  a  time,  re- 
marked upon  the  etvxis  ichuxinkende  yulische  Orthographie.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult,  it  never  will  for  me  be  possible,  in  a  book  for  popular  use,  to  adhere 
to  one  system  in  this  matter  without  the  assumption  of  an  ill-fitting  and 
repulsive  pedantry.  Even  in  regard  to  Indian  proper  names,  in  which  I 
once  advocated  adhesion,  with  a  small  number  of  exceptions,  to  scientific 
precision  in  transliteration,  I  feel  much  more  inclined  than  formerly  to 
iiympathise  with  my  friends  Sir  William  Muir  and  General  Maclagan,  who 
have  always  favoured  a  large  and  liberal  recognition  of  popular  spelling  in 
such  names.  And  when  I  see  other  good  and  able  friends  following  the 
scientific  Will-o'-the-Wisp  into  such  bogs  as  the  use  in  English  composition  of 
sipdbi  and  jangal^  and  verandah — nay,  I  have  not  only  heard  of  bagiy  but 
have  recently  seen  it — instead  of  the  good  English  words  *  sepoy,'  and  *  jungle,' 
*  veranda,'  and  '  buggy,'  my  dread  of  pedantic  usage  becomes  the  greater.* 

For  the  spelling  of  Mahraita^  Mahratti,  I  suppose  I  must  apologize  (though 
something  is  to  be  said  for  it),  Mardthi  having  established  itself  as  orthodox. 


NOTE  A.— LIST  OF  GLOSSARIES. 


1.  Appended  to  the  Boteiro  de  Vasco 
«ia  Guna  (see  Book-list,  p.  xliii.)  is  a 
Vocabulary  of  138  Portuguese  words  with 
their  corresponding  word  in  the  Lingua 
d^.  CaliaU,  i,e.  in  Malayalam. 

2.  Appended  to  the  Voyages,  &c.,  du 
Sieur  de  la  B<mIIaye-le-G<mz  (Book-list, 
p.  xxxii.))  is  an  KxpUcaiion  de  pluneurs 
nwU  dont  rinUlligence  est  tUcesgaire  au 
Leeteur  (pp.  27). 

3.  Fryer's  New  Account  (Book-list, 
p.  xxxir.)  has  an  Index  Explanatory^  in- 
dudiitf  Proper  Names,  Names  of  Things, 
and  Names  (^Persons  (12  pages). 

4.  "Indian  Vocabulary,  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  Forms  of  Impeachment." 
12njo.    Stockdale,  1788  (pp.  136). 


5.  "An  Indian  Glossary,  consisting  of 
some  'iliousand  Words  and  Forms  com- 
monly used  in  the  East  Indies  ....  ex- 
tremely serviceable  in  assisting  Strangers 
to  acquire  with  Ease  and  Quickness  the 
Language  of  that  Country."  By  T.  T. 
Rol^rtB,  Lieut.,  kc,  of  the  3rd  Regt. 
Native  Infantry,  E.I.  Printed  for  Mur- 
ray &  Highley,  Fleet  Street,  1800.  12mo. 
(not  pag^). 

6.  "A  Dictionary  of  Mohammedan 
Law,  Bengal  Revenue  Terms,  Shanscrit, 
Hindoo,  and  other  words  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  with  full  explanations,  the  leading 
word  used  in  each  article  being  printed  in 
a  new  Nustaluk  Type,"  &c.  By  8. 
Roasseau.  London,  1802.  12mo.  (pp. 
lxiv.-287).    Also  2nd  ed.  1805. 


*  'Boggy'  of  course  is  not  an  Oriental  word  at  all,  except  as  adopted  from  us  by 
Orientals.  I  call  sepoy,  jungle,  and  veranda,  good  English  words  ;  and  so  I  regard  them, 
just  as  good  as  ailigator,  or  hunncane,  or  canoe,  or  Jerusalem  artichoke,  or  cherobt.  What 
woald  my  friends  think  of  spelling  these  in  English  books  as  aXagarto,  and  huracan, 
and  ranoo,  and  girasole,  and  shttrulfu  t 
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7.  Glossary  prepared  for  the  Fifth 
Report  (see  Book-list,  p.  xxxiv.),  by  Sir 
Qharles  Wilkins.  This  is  dated  in  the 
preface  "E.  I.  House,  1813."  The  copy 
used  is  a  Parliamentary  reprint,  dated 
1830. 

8.  The  Folio  compilation  of  the  Bengal 
Regulations,  pubhshed  in  1828-29,  con- 
tains in  each  volume  a  Glossarial  Index, 
based  chiefly  upon  the  Glossary  of  Sir  C. 
Wilkins. 

9.  In  1842  a  preliminary  ''  Glossaiy  of 
Indian  Terms, ^'  drawn  up  at  the  E.  I. 
House  bv  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  4to,  un- 
published, with  a  blank  column  on  each 
page  '*for  Suggestions  and  Additions," 
was  circulated  in  India,  intended  as  a 
basis  for  a  comprehensive  official  Glossary. 
In  this  one  the  words  are  entered  in  the 
vulgar  spelling,  as  they  occur  in  the  docu- 
ments. 

10.  The  only  important  result  of  the 
circulation  of  No.  9.  was  *^  Supplement 
to  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms, 
A-J."  By  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service.    Agra,  1845.    8vo.  (pp.  447). 

This  remarkable  work  has  been  revised, 
re-arran|j^ed,  and  re-edited,  with  additions 
from  Elliot's  notes  and  other  sources,  by 
Mr.  John  Beames,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  under  the  title  of  '*  Memoirs  on 
the  Folk-Lore  and  Distribution  of  the 
Races  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  of 
India,  being  an  amplified  edition  of  "  (the 
above).    2  vols.  8vo.    TrUbner,  1869. 

11.  To  "Morley's  Analytical  Digest  of 
all  the  Reported  Cases  Decided  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  India," 
Vol.  I.,  1850,  there  is  appended  a 
'*  Glossary  of  Native  Terms  used  in  the 
Text"  (pp.  20). 

12.  In  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim" 
(Book-list,  p.  xlvi.),  there  is  a  Glossary  of 
some  considerable  extent  (pp.  10  in  double 
columns). 

13.  "The  Zillah  Dictionary  in  the 
Roman  character,  explaining  the  Various 
Words  used  in  Business  in  India."  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  &c.  Madras,  1852.  Imp. 
8vo.  (pp.  132). 

14.  "A  Glossary  of  Judicial  and 
Revenue  Terms,  and  of  Useful  Words 
occurring  in  Official  Documents,  relating  to 
the  Administration  of  the  Government  of 
British  India,  from  the  Arabic,  Persian, 
Hinddst^nf,  Sanskrit,  Hindi,  Bcng^i, 
Uriy^  MartCthl,  GuzartCthi,  Telngu,  Kar- 
n^ta,  T^mil,'  Mayal&lam,  and  other  lan- 
guages. By  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Boden  Professor,  &c."  London,  1855. 
4to.  (pp.  585,  besides  copious  Index). 


15.  A  useful  folio  Glossary  published  by 
Government  at  Calcutta  between  1860  and 
1870,  has  been  used  by  me  and  is  ouoted  in 
the  present  Gloss,  as  *'  Calcutta  Glossary." 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  again 
so  as  to  give  the  proper  title. 

16.  Ceylonese  Vocabulary.  See  Book- 
list, p.  xxxi. 

17.  **Kachahri  TechnicaUties,  or  A 
Glossary  of  Terms,  Rural,  Official,  and 
General,  in  Daily  Use  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  and  in  Illustration  of  the  Tenures, 
Customs,  Arts,  and  Manufactures  of 
Hindustan."  By  Patrick  Camegy,  Com- 
missioner of  Rai  Bareli,  Oudh.  ovo.  2nd 
ed.  Allahabad,  1877  (pp.  361). 

18.  "A  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms> 
containing  many  of  the  most  important 
and  Useful  Indian  Words  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Officers  of  Revenue  and  Judi- 
cial Practitioners  and  Students."  Madras, 
1877.    8vo.  (pp.  265). 

19.  "A  Glossary  of  Reference  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Far  East" 
(China  and  Japan).  By  H.  A.  Giles. 
Hong-Kong,  1878,  8vo.  (pp.  182). 

20.  "Glossary  of  Vernacular  Terms 

used  in  Official  Correspondence  in  the 
Province  of  Assam."  Shillong,  1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21.  <<  Anglo-Indian  Dictionary.  A 
Glossary  of  such  Indian  Terms  used  in 
English,  and  such  English  or  other  non- 
Indian  terms  as  have  obtained  special 
meanings  in  India."  By  George  ClifFord 
Whitworth,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 
London,  8vo,  1885  (pp.  xv.— 350). 


Also  the  following  minor  Glossaries  con- 
tained in  Books  of  Travel  or  History : — 

22.  In  "Cambridge's  Account  of  the 
War  in  India,"  1761  (Book-list,  p.  xxx.) ; 
23.  In  "Grose's  Voyage,"  1772  (Book- 
list, p.  XXXV.);  24.  In  Carraocioli's  "  Life 
of  CliTO"  (Book-list,  p.  XXX.);  25.  In 
"Bp.  Heber's  NarratiTe"  (Book-list, 
p.  xxxvi.);  26.  In  Herklot's  "Qanoon-e- 
Islam  (Book-list,  p.  xxxv.) ;  [27.  In 
"Verelst's  View  of  Bengal,"  1772;  28. 
"The  Halasran  Words  in  English,"  by 
C.  P.  G.  Scott,  reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society:  New 
Haven,  1897;  29.  "Manual  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Madras  President," 
Vol.  III.  Glossary,  Madras,  1893.  The 
name  of  the  author  of  this,  the  most  valu- 
able book  of  the  kind  recently  published 
in  India,  does  not  appear  upon  the  title- 
ni^.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
C.D.  Macleane;  30.  A  useful  Glossary  of 
Malayalam  words  will  be  found  in  Logan, 
' '  Manual  of  Malabar. "] 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


NOTE  R— THE  INDO-PORTUGUESE  PATOIS 


(Br  A.  C.  BURNELL.) 

The  phonetic  changes  of  Indo- Portuguese  are  few.  F  is  substituted  for  p  ; 
whilst  the  accent  varies  according  to  the  race  of  the  speaker*  The  vocabulary 
varies,  as  regards  the  introduction  of  native  Indian  terms,  from  the  same 
cause. 

Grammatically,  this  dialect  is  very  singular  : 


1.  All  traces  of  genders  are  lost— e.  17. 
we  find  gua  poeo  (Mat.  i.  21) ;  sua  nonu 
(Id.  i.  23] ;  iuajilho  (Id.  i.  26) ;  sua  jilhos 
(Id.  ii.  IS) ;  sua  olhot  (Acts,  ix.  8) ;  0  dias 
(Mat.  ii.  1);  o  r^y  (Id.  ii.  2);  hum  toz 
tinka  ourido  (Id.  ii.  18). 

2.  In  the  plural,  «  is  rarely  added  ;  gene- 
rally, the  plural  is  the  same  as  the  sin- 
gular. 

3.  The  genitive  is  expressed  by  de^ 
which  is  not  combined  with  the  article — 
e.g.  couforitie  de  o  tempo  (Mat.  ii.  16) ; 
iMpois  d^  o  morte  (Id.  ii.  19). 

4.  The  definite  article  is  unchanged  in 
the  plural:  como  0  discipulos  (Acts,  ix. 
19). 


5.  The  pronouns  still  preserve  some 
inflexions:  Eu^  mi;  nos,  noMotros;  minha^ 
nouosy  &c. ;  tu,  tit  vouotros ;  tvua^  vos- 
8O8;  EUe^  ellOf  ellotrot,  elieSf  sua^  tuasy 
loy  la. 

6.  The  verb  substantive  is  (present) 
ienty  (past)  tinika,  and  (subjunctive)  seja, 

7.  Verbs  are  conjugated  by  adding,  for 
the  present,  ti  to  the  only  form,  viz.,  the 
infinitive,  which  loses  its  final  r.  Thus, 
te  folia  ;  tefrze  ;  te  vi.  The  pjast  is  formed 
by  adding  Ja — e.g.  ja  falla  ;  ja  olha.  The 
future  is  formed  by  adding  ser.  To  express 
the  infinitive,  per  is  added  to  the  Portu- 
guese infinitive  deprived  of  its  r. 


*  Unfortunately,  the  translators  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  New  Testament  have,  as 
much  as  possible,  preserved  the  Portuguese  orthography. 


NOTA    BENE 

IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  GLOSSARY 


(A.)  The  dates  attached  to  quotations  are  not  always  quite  consistent.  In 
beginning  the  compilation,  the  dates  given  were  those  of  the  publication 
quoted  ;  but  as  the  date  of  the  composition^  or  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
question,  is  often  much  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  book  or  the  edition  in 
which  it  appears,  the  system  was  changed,  and,  where  possible,  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  actual  use  of  the  word.  But  obvious  doubts  may  some- 
times rise  on  this  point. 

The  dates  of  publication  of  the  works  quoted  will  be  found,  if  required, 
from  the  Book  List,  follo\nng  this  Not(t  bene. 


(B.)  Tlie  system  of  transliteration  used  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
modification  of  Sir  William  Jones's  which  is  u.sed  in  Shakespear's  Hindustani 
Dictionary.    But — 

The  first  of  the  three  Sanskrit  sibilants  is  expressed  by  (.<?),  and,  as  m 
Wilson's  Glossary,  no  distinction  is  marked  between  the  Indian  aspirated  ^•,  </, 
and  the  Arabic  gutturals  Wt,  gh.  ALk),  in  words  transliterated  from  Arabic, 
the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  expressed  by  {f).  This  is  tlie 
same  type  that  is  used  for  the  cerebral  Indian  (t).  Though  it  can  hardly  give 
rise  to  any  confusion,  it  would  have  been  better  to  mark  them  by  distinct 
types.  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  wished  at  first  to  make  as  few  demands  as 
possible  for  distinct  types,  ajid,  ha\dng  begun  so,  change  could  not  be  made. 

The  fourth  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  several  cases  represented 
by  {ih)  when  Arabic  use  is  in  question.     In  Hindustani  it  is  pronounced  as  {s). 

Also,  in  some  of  Mr.  Burnell's  transliterations  from  S.  Indian  language;*, 
he  has  used  (r)  for  the  peculiar  Tamil  hard  (r),  elsewhere  (r),  and  (7)  for  tlie 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  (Jc)  when  preceded  and  followed  by  a  vowel. 
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LIST    OF    FULLER    TITLES    OF    BOOKS 
QUOTED    IN   THE   GLOSSARY 


Abdall&tif.  Relation  de  I'Egypte.  See 
De  8&ey,  Silvwtn. 

Abel-Stoiuat.  NouTeauz  Manges  Asia- 
tiqiies.    2  vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1829. 

Abren,  A.  de.    Date,  de  Malaca,  from  the 

Panuuo  Portuguez. 
Aboll^iaxi.    H.  des  Mogols  et  des  Tatares, 

par  Aboal  Ghazi,  with  French  transl. 

oy  &iron  Desmaisons.    2  vols.  8vo.    St. 

Petereb.,  1871. 

The.     A  Weekly  Renew,  &c. 

London. 

f  Christ.    Tractado  de  las  Drogas  y 

Medecinas   de   las    Indias    Orientales. 

4to.    Burgos,  1578. 
■ K    Hist.   Rerum  a  Soc.  Jesu  in 

Oriente  gestarom.    Pbris,  1572. 
Joseph  de.      Natural  and  Moral 

History  of  the  Indies,  £.T.  of  Edward 

Orimstone,  1604.    Edited  for  Hak.  Soc. 

by  C.  Markham.    2  vols.    1880. 
^^aifigj   Francis.     Names  of  all  Minerals, 

Plants,  and  Animals  described  by  the 

Greek  authors,  &c.     (Being  a  SuppL  to 

Dunbar's  Greek  Lexicon.) 
a^Hmw-    Claud ii  Aeliani,  De  Natura  Ani- 

malium,  Libri  XVII. 

i5jL.  Aln-i-Akbaxi,  The,  by  Abul  Fazl 
'Allami,  tr.  from  the  orig.  Persian  by 
H.  Blochmann,  M.A.  Calcutta.  1873. 
VoL  i. ;  [vols.  ii.  and  iii.  translated  by 
CoL  H.  S.  Jarrett ;  Calcutta,  1891-94]. 

The  MS.  of  the  remainder  disappeared 
at  Mr.  Blochmann's  lamented  death  in 
1878 ;  a  deplorable  loss  to  Oriental 
literature. 

(Orifi^.).    The  same.    Edited  in  the 

origiluJ  Persian  by  H.  Blochmann, 
M.A.  2vols.4to.  Calcutta,  1S72.  Both 
these  were  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal. 

AitchiMn,  C.  U.  Collection  of  Treaties, 
Eongements,  and  Sunnuds  relating  to 
Incus  and  Neighbouring  Countries,  8  vols. 
8vo.    Revised  ed.,  Calcutta,  1876-78. 

Ajai]h«l-Hind.    &e  Kerreillefl. 

AltiirAnL  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations 
B.T.  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Sachau  (Or.  Transl. 
Fund).    4to.    1870. 


Aloali,     Fray     Pedro     de.       Vocabulista 

Arauigo  en  letra  Castellana.  Salamanca, 

1605. 
All  Baba,  Sir.    Twenty-one  Days  in  India, 

being   the    Tour   of    (by    G.    Aberigh 

Mackay).     London,  1880. 
[All,  Mrs  Meer  Hassan,  Observations  on  the 

Mussulmauns  of  India.  2  vols.   London, 

1832. 
[Allardyoe,    A.      The   City   of  Sunshine. 

Edinburgh.    3  vob.     1877. 
[Allen,  B.  C.    Monograph  on  the  Silk  Cloths 

of  Assam.    Shillong,  1899.] 
Amaii.    I  Diplomi  Arabi  del  R.  Archivio 

Fiorentino.    4to.     Firenze,  1863. 
Andenon,   Philip,   A.M.     The  English  in 

Western  India,  kc.    2nd  ed.    Revised. 

1856. 
Andridsi,    G.      Boschrijving  der    Reyzen. 

4to.    Amsterdam,  1670. 
Angria  Tulagee.    Authentic  and  Faithful 

History  of  that  Arch-Pyrate.     London, 

1756. 
Annaes  MaritimoB.    4  vols.  8vo.    Lisbon, 

1840-44. 
Anquetil    du    Perron.     Le    Zendavesta. 

3  vols.    Discours  Preliminaire,  &c.   (in 

first  vol.).     1771. 

Aragpn,   Chronicle   of  King  James  of. 

E.T.  bjr  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P. 

2  vols.  imp.  8vo.     [London,  1883.] 
Arbnthnot,    Sir   A.      Memoir   of    Sir   T. 

Munro,  prefixed  to  ed.  of  his  Minutes. 

2  vols.    1881. 
Arch.     Port.     Or.       Archivo     Portuguez 

Oriental.     A  valuable  and  interesting 

collection  published  at  Nova  Goa,  1857 

uqq. 
Arehiyio  Storico  Italiano. 

The  quotations  are  from  two  articles 

in  the  Appendice  to  the  early  volumes, 

viz. : 

(1)  Relazione  di   Leonardo  da    Ca' 

Masser  sopra  il  Commercio 
dei  Portc^besi  nell'  India 
(1506).     App.  Tom.  II.  1845. 

(2)  Lettere  di  Giov.  da  Empoli,  e 

la  Vita  di  Esse,  scritta  da 
suo  zio  (1530).  App.  Tom.  III. 
1846. 
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FULLER  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED. 


Arnold,  Edwin.  The  light  of  Asia  (as  told 
in  Verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist).    1879. 

Assemaai,  Joseph  Simonius,  Synis  Maro- 
nita.  BibliothecaOrientalisUlementino- 
Vaticana.  3  vols,  in  4,  folio.  Romae, 
1719-1728. 

Ayeen  Akbery.  By  this  spelling  are  dis- 
tinguished quotations  from  the  tr.  of 
Francis  Oladwin,  first  published  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1783.  Most  of  the  quotations 
are  from  the  London  edition,  2  vols.  4to. 
1800. 

Baber.  Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din  Mu- 
hammed  Baber,  Emperor  of  Hindustan. 
.  .  .  Translated  partly  by  the  late  John 
Leyden,  Esq.,  M.D.,  partly  by  William 
Erskine,  Esq.,  &c.  London  and  Edinb., 
4to.    1826. 

Baboo  and  other  Tales,  descriptive  of 
Society  in  India.  Smith  k  Elder. 
London,  1834.  (By  Augustus  Prinsep, 
B.C.S.,  a  brother  of  James  and  H. 
Thoby  Prinsep.) 

Bacon,  T.  First  Impressions  of  Hindustan. 
2  vols.    1837. 

Baden  Powell.  Punjab  Handbook,  vol.  ii. 
Manufactures  and  Arts.    Lahore,  1872. 

Bailey,  Nathan.  Diction.  Britannicmn^ 
or  a  more  Ompleat  Universal  Etymol. 
English  Diet.  &c.  The  whole  Revis'd 
and  Improv'd  by  N.  B.,  ^i\6\oyos. 
Folio.    1730. 

Baillie,  N.  B.  E.  Digest  of  Moohummudan 
Law  applied  by  British  Courts  in  India. 
2  vols.    1865-69. 

Baker,  Mem.  of  Gen.  Sir  W.  E.,  R.E., 
K.C.B.    Privately  printed.    1882. 

Balbl,  Gasparo.  Viafgio  dell'  Indie  Ori- 
ental!.   12mo.     Yenetia,  1590. 

Baldaens,  P.  Of  this  writer  Bumell  used 
the  Dutch  ed.,  Naauwkeurige  Beschry- 
vinge   van   Malabar  en   Choromandel, 

folio,  1672,  and Ceylon,  folio,  1672. 

I  have  used  the  German  ed.,  contain- 
ing in  one  volume  seriatim,  Wahrhaftige 
Ausfuhrliche  Beschreibung  der  beruhm- 
ten  Ost-Indischen  Kusten  Malabar  und 
Coi-omandel,  als  auch  der  Insei  Zeylon 
.  .  .  benebst  einer  .  .  .  Entdeckung 
der  Abgt)terey  der  Ost-Indischen  Hey- 
den.  .  .  .  Folio.    Amsterrlam,  1672. 

Baldelli-Boni.  Storia  del  Milione.  2  vols. 
Firenze,  1827. 

Baldwin,  Capt.  J.  H.  Large  and  Small 
Game  of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces of  India.    1876. 

Balfonr,  Dr.  E.  Cyclopaedia  of  India. 
[3rd  ed.    London,  1885.] 

[Ball,  J.  D.  Things  Chinese,  being  Notes 
on  various  Subjects  connected  with 
China.    3rd  ed.    London,  1900. 

Ball,  V.  Jungle  life  in  India,  or  the 
Journeys  and  Journals  of  an  Indian 
Geologist.    London,  1880.] 

Bananui,  Narrative  of  Insurrection  at,  in 
1781.  4to.  Calcutta,  1782.  Reprinted 
at  Roorkee,  1853. 


Bdnyan  Tree,  The.  A  Poem.  Printed  for 
private  circulation.    Calcutta,  1856. 

(The  author  was  Lt.-Col.  B.  A.  Yule» 
9th  Lancers,  who  fell  before  Delhi, 
June  19, 1857.) 

Baxbaro,  loeafa.  Viaggio  alia  Tana,  &c. 
In  MamunOy  torn.  ii.  Also  E.T.  by 
W.  Thomas,  Clerk  of  Council  to  King 
Edward  VI.,  embraced  in  Travels  to 
Tana  and  Persia,  Hak.  Soc,  1873. 

N.B. — It  is  impossible  to  discover 
from  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley's  Pre- 
face whether  this  was  a  reprint,  or 
printed  from  an  unpublished  MS. 

Baxbier  de  M^ynard,  Dictionnaire  G^ogr. 
Hist,  et  Litter,  de  la  Perse,  &c.  Ex- 
trait  .  *.  .  de  Yaqout.  Par  C.  B.  de  M. 
Lai^e  8vo.    Paris,  1861. 

Baxbosa.  A  Description  of  the  Coasts  oC 
E.  Africa  and  Malabar  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  By  Duarte  Bar- 
bosa.  Transl.  &c.,  by  Hon.  H.  E.  J. 
Stanley.    Hak.  Soc.,  1866. 

Lisbon    Ed.       livro    de    Duarto 

Barbosa.  Being  No.  VII.  in  Collec^ao 
de  Noticias  para  a  Historia  e  Geografia, 
&c.  Publ.  pela  Academia  Real  das 
Sciencias,  tomo  ii.    Lisboa,  1812. 

Also  in  tom.  ii.  of  Ramusio. 


Baxretto.    Relation    de    la    Province    de 
Malabar.    Fr.  tr.    8vo.    Paris,  1646. 
Originally  pub.  in  Italian.    Roma,  1645. 

Barros,  Joao  de.  Decadas  de  Asia,  Dos 
feitos  que  os  Portuguezes  fizeram  na 
Conquista  e  Descubrimento  das  Terras  e 
Mares  do  Oriente. 

Most  of  the  quotations  are  taken  from 
the  edition  in  12mo.,  Lisboa,  1778, 
issued  along  with  Oouto  in  24  vols. 

The  first  Decad  was  originally  printed 
in  1552,  the  2nd  in  1553,  the  3rd  m  1563, 
the  4th  as  completed  by  Lavanha  i» 
1613  (Barbosa-Machado,  Bibl.  Lusit.  ii. 
pp.  606-607,  as  corrected  by  Figani6re, 
Bihliogr.  HisL  PoH.  p.  169).     A.  B. 

In  some  of  Bumell 's  quotations  he 
uses  the  2nd  ed.  of  Decs.  i.  to  iii. 
(1628),  and  the  1st  ed.  of  Dec.  iv.  (1613). 
In  these  there  is  apparently  no  division 
into  chapters,  and  I  have  transferred 
the  references  to  the  edition  of  1778, 
from  which  all  my  own  quotations  are 
made,  whenever  I  could  identify  the 
passages,  having  myself  no  convenient 
access  to  the  older  editions. 

Barth,  A.  Lcs  Religions  de  I'lnde.  Paris. 
1879. 

Also  English  translation  by  Rev.  T. 
Wood.    Trubner's  Or.  Series.    1882. 

Bastian,  Adolf,  Dr.  Die  Volker  des  Oest- 
lichen  Asien,  Studien  und  Reisen.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1866— Jena,  1871. 

Beale,  Rev.  Samuel.  Travels  of  Fah-hian 
and  Sung-yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims  from 
China  to  India.    Sm.  8vo.    1869. 

Beames,  John.  ComparatiTe  Orammar  of 
the  Modem  Aryan  Languages  of  India 
&c.    3  vols.  8vo.    1872-79. 

See  also  in  List  of  Oloitariei, 


FULLER  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED. 


LL-Col.  A.  View  of  the  Origin 
and  Conduct  of  the  War  with  Tippoo 
Snltaun.    4to.    London,  1800. 

{BeUdiar,  Gapt.  Sir  E.  Narrative  of  the 
Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  during  the 
years  1843-46,  eniployed  surve^ng  the 
Islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
2  Tols.    London,  1846.] 

B«]lew,  H.  W.  Journal  of  a  Political 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  in  1857  under 
Major  Lumsden.     8to.    1862. 

[The  Races  of  Afghanistan,  being  A 

Brief  Account  of  the  Principal  Nations 
inhabiting  that  Country.  Calcutta  and 
London,  1880.] 

Belon,  Pierre,  du  Mans.  Les  ObBervatloiiB 
de  Plvsievrs  Singularity  et  Choses 
memorables,  trouu^es  en  Grece,  Asie, 
ludee,  E^pte,  Arabie,  kc.  Sm.  4to. 
P^s,  1554. 

,  DescriptiYe  Ethnology  of,  by  Col. 
.  T.  Dalton.    Folio.    Calcutta,  1872. 

Bengal  AwTinal  or  Literary  Keepsake, 
1831-82. 

Bengal  Obitoaxy.  Calcutta,  1848.  This 
was  I  believe  an  extended  edition  of  De 
Rozario's  *  Complete  Monumental  Regis- 
ter,' Calcutta,  1815.  But  I  have  not 
been  able  to  recover  trace  of  the  book. 

Bemoni,  Girolamo.  The  Travels  of, 
<1542-56),  orig.  Venice,  1572.  Tr.  and  ed. 
by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  Hak.  Soc. 

[Bemeaatle^  J.  Voyage  to  China,  includ- 
ing a  Visit  to  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
2  vols.    London,  1850.] 

Beachi,  Padre.    See  Gooroo  Paxamarttan. 

[BeTeridge,  H.  The  District  of  Bakaiganj, 
its  History  and  Statistics.  London,  1876.] 

Bhfttan  and  the  History  of  the  Dooar  War. 
By  Surgeon  Bennie,  M.D.    1866. 

Bird's  Onxerat.  The  Political  and  Statisti- 
cal History  of  Guzerat,  transl.  from  the 
Persian  of  Ali  Mohammed  Khan.  Or. 
Tr.  Fund.    8vo.    1885. 

Bfrd,  Isabella  (now  Mrs.  Bishop).  The 
Oolden  Chenonete,  and  the  Way 
Thither.    1883. 

Bixd'a  Japan.  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  J.  by 
Isabella  B.    2  vols.    1880. 

Birdwood  (Sir)  George,  C.S.I.,  M.D.  The 
Industrial  Arts  of  India.    1880. 

[ Report  on  The  Old  Records  of  the 

India  Office,  with  Supplementary  Note 
and  Appendices.  Second  Rieprint. 
London,  1891. 

[ and  Foster,  W.    The  First  Letter 

Book  of  the  East  India  Company, 
1600-19.    London,  1898.] 

[Blaeker,  LI -Col.  V.  Memoir  of  the  British 
Army  in  India  in  1817-19.  2  vols. 
London,  1821. 

[Blaaford,  W.  T.  The  Fauna  of  British 
India:  Mammalia.    London,  1888-91. 

Bliim«ntritt»  Ferd.  Vocabolar  einzelner 
Ansdriicke  and  Redensarten,  welche 
dem  Spamachen  der  PhilippinBchen  In- 


seln  eigenthiimlich  sind.  Druck  von  Dr. 
Karl  Hckert  in  Leitmeritz.    1882. 

Blutean,  Padre  D.  Raphael.  Vocabulario 
Portuguez  Latino,  Aulico,  Anatomico, 
Architectonico,  (and  so  on  to  Zoologico) 
.  .  .  Lisboa,  1712-21.  8  vols,  folio,  with 
2  vols,  of  Supplemento,  1727-28. 

Bocarro.  Dec&da  13  da  Histori^i  da  India, 
composta  por  Antonio  B.  (Published  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Lisbon).    1876. 

Bocarro.  Detailed  Report  (Portiiguese) 
upon  the  Portuguese  Forts  and  Settle- 
ments in  India,  MS.  transcript  in  India 
Office.  Geog.  Dept.  from  B.M.  Sloane 
MSS.  No.  197,  fol.  172  seqq.    Date  1644. 

Bocharii  Hieroioicon.  In  vol.  i.  of  Opera 
Omnia,  8  vols,  folio.    Lugd.  Bat.  1712. 

Bock,  Carl.    Temples  and  Elephants.    1884. 

Bogle.    See  Markham's  Tibet. 

Boilean,  A.  H.  E.  (Bengal  Engineers). 
Tour  through  the  Western  States  of 
Bajwara  in  1835.    4to.    Calcutta,  1887. 

Boldensele,  Gulielmus  de.  Itinerarium 
in  the  Themunu  of  Canitius,  1604.  v. 
pt.  ii.  p.  95,  also  in  ed.  of  same  by 
Basnage,  1726,  iv.  337 ;  and  by  C.  L. 
Grotefend  in  ZeiUchrift  des  Histor. 
Vereins  fur  Nieder  Sachsen,  Jahrgang 
1852.    Hannover,  1855. 

Bole  Pongis,  by  H.  M.  Parker.  2  vols.  8vo. 
1851. 

Bombay.  A  Description  of  the  Port  and 
Island  of,  and  Hist.  Account  of  the 
Transactions  between  the  English  and 
Portuguese  concerning  it,  from  the 
year  1661  to  the  present  time.  12mo. 
Printed  in  the  year  1724. 

[Bond,  E.  A.  Speeches  of  the  Manager  and 
Counsel  in  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
4  vols.    London,  1859-61.] 

Booganii,  Oesta  Dei  der  Francos.  Folio. 
Hanoviae,  1611. 

Bontins,  Jacobi  B.    Hist.  Natural  et  Medic. 

Indiae  Orientalis  Libri  Sex.      Printed 

with  PiBO,  q.v. 
[Boee,  S.  C.    The  Hindoos  as  they  are:  A 

Description  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 

and  Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society  in 

Bengal.     Calcutta,  1881. 
Boeqnejo  das  PossessSes,  &c.    See  p.  8092>. 
[BoBwell,  J.  A.  C.    Manual  of  the  Nellore 

District.    Madras,  1887.] 
Botelho^    SimSo.     Tombo    do   Estado   da 

India.    1554.     Forming  a  part  of  the 

SnbBldioB,  q.v. 
Bonrdhier,     Col.     (Sir     George).      Eight 

Months'  Campaign  against  the  Bengal 

Sepoy  Army.    8vo.    London,  1858. 
Bowring,   Sir  John.      The  Kingdom   and 

People  of  Siam.    2  vols.  8vo.    1857. 
Boyd,  Hugh.    The  Indian  Observer,  with 

Life,  Letters,  &c.    By  L.  D.  Campbell. 

London,  1798. 


Brigga,   H.     Cities  of  Gujarashtra;  their 
Topography   and    H" 
4to.    Bombay,  1849. 


opographv   and    History    Illustrated. 
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Brigg*8  Firiehta.  H.  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Mahomedan  Power  in  India.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Or^.  Persian  of  Mahomed 
Kasim  Firishta.  By  John  6rig(j^s,  Lieut- 
Col.  Madras  Army.    4  vols.  8vo.    1829. 

[Brinckman,  A.    The  Rifle  in  Cashmere :  A 

Narrative    of     Shooting    Expeditions. 

London,  1862.] 
BrodkB,  T.     Weights,  Measures,  Exchanges, 

&c.,  in  East  India.    Small  4to.    1752. 
Broome,  Capt.  Arthur.    Hist,  of  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  the  Bengal  Army.    8vo. 

1850.     Only  vol.  i.  pubhshed. 

Broughton,  T.  D.  Letters  written  in  a 
Mahratta  Camp  during  the  year  1809. 
4to.     1813.     [New  ed.  London,  1892.] 

Brace's  Amials.  Annals  of  the  Honourable 
E.  India  Company.  (1600-1707-8.)  By 
John  Bruce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  3  voK 
4to.    1810. 

BmgBOh  Bey  (Dr.  Henry).  Hist,  of  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs  from  the  Monu- 
ments.    E.T.    2nd  ed.    2  vols.  1881. 

Buchanan,  Gaudius,  B.D.  Christian  Re- 
searches in  Asia.  11th  ed.  1819. 
Originally  pubd.  1811. 

Buchanan  Hamilton,  Fr.  The  Fishes  of 
the  Ganges  River  and  its  Branches. 
Oblong  folio.     Edinburgh,  1822. 

[ Also  see  Eastern  India. 

[Buchanan,  Dr.  Francis  (afterwards  Hamil- 
ton). A  Journey  .  .  .  through  .  .  . 
Mysore,  Canara  and  Malabar  .  .  .  &c. 
3  vols.  4to.     1807.] 

Burckhardt,  J.  L.    See  p.  315a. 

Burke,  The  Writings  and  Correspondence 

of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund.     8  vols.  8vo. 

London,  1852. 
Burman,  The :  His  Life  and  Notions.    By 

Shway  Yoe.    2  vols.     1882. 
Bumes,  Alexander.    Travels  into  Bokhara. 

3  vols.    2nd  ed.    1835. 
[Bumes,  J.    A  Visit  to  the  Court  of  Scinde. 

London,  1831.] 
Bumouf,   Euff^ne.      Introduction   k  I'His- 

toire  du  Bouddhisme  Indien.    (Vol.  i. 

alone  published.)    4to.    1844. 

Burton,  Capt.  R.  F.  Pilgrimage  to  £1 
Medina  and  Mecca.    3  vols.    1855-56. 


[- 


■  Memorial  Edition.    2  vols.    London, 


1893.] 
Scinde,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley.    2 

vols.    1851. 

Bind  Revisited.    2  vols.    1877. 

Camoens.      Os  Lmiadas^  Englished 

by  R.  F.  Burton.     2  vols.     1880.     And 

2  vols,  of  Life  and  Commentary,  1881. 
Goa  and  the  Blue  Mountains.     1851. 


[ The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights 

and  a  Night,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
by  Capt.  Sir  R.  F.  Burton,  edited  by  L. 
C.  Smithers.     12  vols.     London,  1894.] 

Busbequii,  A.  Gislenii.    Omnia  quae  extant. 
Amstelod.  Elzevir.    1660. 


[Busteed,  H.  E.    Echoes  of  Old  Calcutta. 

3rd  ed.    Calcutta,  1857. 
[Buyers,  Rev.  W.   Recollections  of  Northern 

India.     London,  1848.] 

Cadamosto,  Luizde.  NaTo^^a^io  Primeira. 

In  Collec^ao  de  Noticias  of  the  Aca- 
demia  Real  das  Sciencias.  Tomo  II. 
Lisboa,  1812. 
Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop).  A 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  or  South  Indian  Family  of  Lan- 
guages.   2nd  ed.  Revd.  and  Enlarged, 


Caldwell,   Right  Rev.    Bishop.     Pol.  and 

Gren.  History  of  the  District  of  Tinne- 

▼elly.     Madras,  1881. 
,  Dr.  R.  (now  Bishop).    Lectures  on 

Tinnevelly  Missions.    12mo.    London^ 

1857. 
Ca'   Masser.      Relazaone   di   Lionordo   in 

Archivio  Storico  Italiano,  q.v. 

CSambridge,  R.  Owen.    An  Account  of  the 

War  in  India  between  the  English  and 

French,   on  the  Coast  of    Coromandel 

(1750-1760).    4to.    1761. 
Cameron,  J.    Our  Trooical  Possessions  in 

Malayan  India.     1865. 
Camoes,  Luiz  de.    Os  Lusiadas.    Folio  ed. 

of  1720,  and  Paris  ed.,   8vo.,  of  1847 

are  those  used. 
[Campbell,   Maj.-6en.  John.     A  Personal 

Narrative    of    Thirteen  Years*  Service 

among  the  Wild  Tribes  of  Khondistan. 

London,  1864. 
[Campbell,  Col.  W.  The  Old  Forest  Ranger. 

London,  1853.] 
Capmany,  Ant.    Memoriae  Hist,  sobre  la 

Marina,  Comercio,  y  Artes  de  Barcelona.* 

4  vols.  4to.    Madrid,  1779. 
Oardim,   T.      Relation  de  la  Province  dn 

Japon,    du    Malabar,    &o.     (trad,    du 

Portug.).    Toumay,  1645. 
[Carey,   W.  H.     The  Good   Old  Days  of 

Honble.  John  Company.    2  vols.    Simla» 

1882.] 

Carletti,  Francesco.    Ragionamenti  di— 

Fiorentino,  sopra  le  cose  da  lui  veduto 

ne'  suoi  Viaggi,  &c.  (1594-1606).     First 

published  in  Firenze,  1701.    2  vols,  in 

i2mo. 
Camegy,  Patrick.    See  List  of  Olosaarieg. 
Carpini,  Joannes  de  Piano.    Hist.  Monga- 

lorum,  ed.  bv  D'Avezac,  in  Recueil  de 

Voyages  et  de  M6moires  de  la  Soc  de 

G^ographie,  tom.  iv.     1837. 
Carraccioli,  C.    Life  of  Lord  Clive.    4  vols. 

8vo.     No  date  (c.  1785). 

It    is    not    certain    who    wrote   this 

ignoble  book,  but  the  author  must  have 

hoen  in  India. 
Castanheda,   Femao  Lopez  de.     Historia 

do  descobrimento  e  conquista  da  India. 
The    oriji^inal    edition    appeared   at 

Coimbra,  155M561  ^in  8  vols.  4to  and 

folio),  and  was  reprmted  at  Lisbon  in 
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1833  (8  toIb.   sm.  4to).    This  last  eii. 
is  used  in  quotations  of  the  Port.  text. 

Castanheda  was  the  first  writer  on 
Indian  affairs  {Barhosa  MaehadOf  Bill, 
Lusit.,  ii.  p.  30.  See  also  Fiwinitre, 
BihliograiJiia  Hist.  Port.,  pp.  165-167). 
He  went  to  Goa  in  1528,  and  died  in 
Portugal  in  1559. 

Castafieda.  The  First  Booke  of  the  His- 
torie  of  the  Discouerie  and  Conquest  of 
the  East  Indias.  .  .  .  Transld.  into 
English  bv  N.  L.(itchfield),  Gentleman. 
4to.     London,  1582. 

The  translator  has  often  altered  the 
spelling  of  the  Indian  words,  and  his 
version  is  very  loose,  comparing  it  with 
the  printed  text  of  the  Port,  in  the  ed. 
of  1B93.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Litchfielil  had  the  first  ed.  of  the  first 
book  (1551)  before  him,  whereas  the 
ed.  of  1833  is  a  reprint  of  1554.    (A.B.). 

Catbay  and  the  Way  Tfaiiher.  By  H. 
Yule,  Hajc.  Soc.  8vo.  2  vols.  (Con- 
tinuously paged. )    1866. 

[CaferoQ,  F.  F.  A  History  of  the  Mogul 
Dynasty  in  India.    London,  1826.] 

CaTenagh,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Orfeur.  Bominis- 
oences  of  an  Indian  Official.   8vo.    1884. 

C«ylonefle  Vocabnlajy.  List  of  Native 
Words  commonly  occurring  in  Official 
Correspondence  and  other  Documents. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Government. 
Columbo,  June  1869. 

[Gluunberlain,  B.  H.  Things  Japanese, 
being  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  con- 
nected with  Japan.  3rd  ed.  London, 
1898.] 

Chaxdin,  Voyages  en  Perse.  Several  edi- 
tions are  quoted,  e.g.  Amsterdam,  4  vols. 
4to,  1735  ;  by  Langl^  10  vols.  8vo.  1811. 

Chanioek'8  Hist,  of  Mazine  Architectnze. 
2  vols.    1801. 

Gharten,  Jtc.,  of  the  East  India  Company 
(a  vol.  in  India  Office  without  date). 

CSiandoir,  Baron  Stan.  Aperf  u  sur  les  Mon- 
naies  Busses,  kc,  4to.  St.  P^tersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[ChevezB*  N.  A.  A  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence for  India.    Calcutta,  1870.] 

Gulden,  R.  A  Dictionary  of  the  PaU 
Language.    1875. 

Chitty»S.  C.  The  Ceylon  Gazetteer.  Cey- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow  Chow,  being  Selections  from  a  Journal 
kept  in  India,  &c.,  by  Viscountess  Falk- 
land.   2  vols.    1857. 

Ciesa  de  Leon,  Travels  of  Pedro.  £d.  by 
C.  Harkham.    Hak.  Soc.    1864. 

Giazice,  Capt.  H.  W.,  B.E.  Translation  of 
the  Bikandar  Nftma  of  Niz&ml.  Lon- 
don, 1881. 

Glavijo.  Itineraire  de  TAmbassade  Espa- 
gnole  k  Samarcande,  in  1403-1406  (ori- 
ginal Spanish,  with  Russian  version  by 
I.  Srvnevevsky).   St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

—  Embassy  of   Ruy  Gonzales   de,  to 

the   Court   of   Timour.     E.T.    by    C. 
ifarkham.    HaK.  Soc.    1859. 


Cleghozn,  Dr.  Hugh.  Forests  and  Gardens 
of  S.  India.    8vo.    1861. 

Coast  of  Coromandel :  Regulations  for  the 
Hon.  Comp.'s  Black  Troops  on  the. 
1787. 

CobarruTiaJi,  Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Castellana 
o  Espafiola,  compvosto  per  el  Licenciado 
Don  Sebastian  de.   Folio.  Madrid,  1611. 

Cocks,  Richard.  Diary  of ,  Cape- 
Merchant  in  the  English  Factory  at 
Japan  (first  published  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  B.  M.  and  Admiralty). 
Edited  bv  Edward  Mauude  Thompson, 
"^     '       Hak.  Soc. 


2  vols. 


1883. 


Cogan.    See  Pinto. 

Colebrooke,  Life  of,  forming  £he  first  vol. 

of  the  collection  of  his  Essays,  by  his 

son,  Sir  E.  Colebrooke.    1873. 
Collet,  S.    The  Brahmo  Year-Book.    Brief 

Records  of  Work  and  life  in  the  Theistic 

Churches  of  India.    London,  1876  aeqq, 
ColUngwood.  C.    Rambles  of  a  Naturalist 

on  Shores  and  Waters  of  the  (Hhina  Sea. 

8vo.    1868. 
Colomb,  Cant.  R.N.    Slave-catching  in  the 

Indian  Ocean.    8vo.    1873. 
Colonial  Papers.    See  Sainshmy. 
Competition- wallah,  Letters  of  a  (by  G.  0. 

Trevelyan).    1864. 

Complete  Hist,  of  the  War  in  India  (Tract). 
1761. 

Conti,  Nicolo.  See  Poggins ;  also  see  India 
in  the  ZVth  Century. 

[Cooper,  T.  T.  The  Mishmee  Hills,  an 
Account  of  a  Journey  made  in  an 
Attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from 
Assam,  to  onen  out  new  Routes  for 
Commerce.    ix>ndon,  1873.] 

Cordiner,  Rev.  J.  A.  Description  of  Cey- 
lon, &c.    2  vols.  4to.    1807. 

Comwallis,  Correspondence  of  Charles, 
First  Marquis.  Edited  by  C.  Ross.  3 
vols.    1859. 

Correa,  Gaspar,  Lendas  da  India  por. 
This  most  valuable,  interesting,  and 
detailed  chronicle  of  Portuguese  India 
was  not  published  till  in  our  own  day  it 
was  issued  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Lisbon— 4  vols,  in  7,  in  4to,  1868-1864. 
The  author  went  to  India  apparently 
with  Jorge  de  Mello  in  1512,  and  at  an 
early  date  began  to  make  notes  for  his 
history.  The  latest  year  that  he  men- 
tions as  having  in  it  written  a  part  of 
his  history  is  1561.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known. 

Most  of  the  Quotations  from  Correa, 
begun  by  Bumell  and  continued  b^  me, 
are  from  this  work  published  in  Lisbon. 
Some  are,  however,  taken  from  "The 
Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
his  Viceroyalty,  from  the  Lendas  da 
India  of  Gaspar  Correa,"  by  the  Hon. 
E.  J.  Stanley  (now  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderiey).    Hak.  Soc.    1869. 

Cozyat,  T.  Cmdities.  Reprinted  from 
the  ed.  of  1611.    8  vols.  8vo.    1776. 
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Conto,  Diogo  de.  The  edition  of  the  De- 
cadas  da  Asia  quoted  habitually  is 
that  of  1778  (see  Banofl).  The  4th 
Decade  (Couto's  first)  was  published 
first  in  1602,  fol. ;  the  5th,  1612 ;  the 
6th,  1614  ;  the  7th,  1616 ;  the  8th,  1673  ; 
5  books  of  the  12th,  Paris,  1645.  The 
9th  was  first  published  in  an  edition 
issued  in  1736  ;  and  120  pp.  of  the  10th 
(when,  is  not  clear).  But  the  whole 
of  the  10th,  in  ten  books,  is  included  in 
the  publication  of  1778.  The  11th  was 
lost,  and  a  substitute  by  the  editor  is 
given  in  the  ed.  of  1778.  Couto  died 
10th  Dec.  1616. 

Dialogo  do  Soldado  Pratioo  (written 


in  1611,  printed  at  Lisbon  under  the 

title  Observa^Ses,  &c.,  1790). 
Cowley,    Abraham.      His    Six    Books    of 

Plants.    In  Works,  folio  od.  of  1700. 
Crawford,  John.    Descriptiye  Diet,  of  the 

Indian  Islands  and  adjacent  countries. 

8vo.    1856. 

Malay   Dietionaxy,    A  Grammar 


and  Diet,  of  the  Malay  Language. 
Vol.  i.  Dissertation  and  Grammar. 
Vol.  ii.  Dictionary.  London,  1852. 
—  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam 
and  Cochin  China.  2nd  ed.  2  toIs. 
1838.    (Firsted.  4to,  1828.) 

Journal    of    an    Embassy   to  the 


Court  of  Ava  in  1827.    4to.    1829. 
[Crooke,   W.     The  Popular  Religion  and 

Folk-lore  of  Northern  India.    Ist  ed. 

1  vol.  Allahabad,  1893  ;  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 

London,  1896. 
[ The   Tribes   and    Castes   of    the 

North -Western  Provinces  and   Oudh, 

4  vols.    Calcutta,  1896.] 
Ciumingham,    Capt.   Joseph   Davy,    B.E. 

History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  the  Rise  of 

the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  the  Sutloj. 

8vo.    2nded.    1853.    (1st  ed.  1849.) 
CuTmingham,  Major  Alex.,  B.E.    Ladak, 

Physical,     Statistical,    and    Historical. 

8vo.    1854. 
CiniBingham,   M.-Gen.,  R.E.,  C.S.I,  (the 

same).    Reports  of  the  Archaeological 

Survey  of  India.    Vol.  i.,  Simla,  1871. 

Vol.  xix.,  Calcutta,  1885. 

CycladM,  The.    By  J.  Theodore  Bent.    8vo. 
1885. 


Dabistan,  The ;  or.  School  of  Manners. 
Transl.  from  the  Persian  by  Dsvid  Shea 
and  Anthony  Troyer.    (Or.  Tr.  Fund.) 

3  vols.    Pans,  1843. 

D'Aeanha,  Dr.  Gerson.  Contributions  to 
the  Hist,  of  Indo-Portngaese  Numis- 
maties.    4  fascic    Bombay,  1880  seqq. 

Da  Gama.    See  Roteiro  and  Correa. 

D'AIbnquerqne,    Afonso.      Commentaries. 

Folio.    Lisboa,1557. 
CommentarieB,  transl.  and  edited 

by  Walter  de  Grey  Birch.    Hak.  Soo. 

4  vols.    1875-1884. 


Dalxymple,  A.    The  Oriental  BeperUny 

foriginally  published  in  numbers,  1791- 
97),  then  at  the  expense  of  the  £.1.  Co. 
2  vols.  4to.    1808. 
Damiani  a  Q6eB,  Diensis  Oppugnatio.    Ed. 
1602. 

De  Bello  Cambaico. 


Chronica. 

Dampier'8  Voyages.  (Collection  including 
sundry  others).  4  vols.  8vo.  London, 
1729. 

[Danven,  F.  C,  and  Foster  W.  Letters 
received  by  the  E.I.  Co.  from  its  Servants 
in  the  East.    4  vols.   London,  1896-1900.] 

D'Anyille.  EclairciaBemens  sur  la  Carte  do 
rinde.    4to.    Paris,  1753. 

Darmeeteter,  James.  Ormazd'  et  Ahriomn. 
1877. 

The  Zendavesta.    (Sacred  Books  of 

the  East,  vol.  iv.)    1880. 

Davidson,  Col.  C.  J.  (Bengal  Engineers). 
Diary  of  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Upper  India.    2  vols.  8vo.    1843. 

Davies,  T.  Lewis  O.,  M.A.  A  Supple- 
mental EnfirliBh  Glossary.    8vo.   1881. 

Davis,  Voyages  and  Works  of  John.  Ed. 
by  A.  H.  Markham.    Hak.  Soc.    1880. 

[Davy,  J.  An  Account  of  the  Interior  of 
Ceylon.    London,  1821.] 

Dawk  Bungalow,  The ;  or,  Is  his  appoint- 
ment pucka?  (By  G.  0.  TreveJyan). 
In  Eraser's  Mag.,  1866,  vol.  Ixiii.  pp. 
215-231  and  pp.  382-391. 

Day,  Dr.  Francis.  The  Fishes  of  India. 
2vols.  4to.    1876-1878. 

De  Bry,  J.  F.  and  J.  ^'Indien  Orientalis." 
10  parts,  1599-1614. 

The  quotations  from  this  are  chiefly 
such  as  were  derived  through  it  by  Mr. 
Bumell  from  Linschoten,  l^fore  he  had 
a  copy  of  the  latter.  He  notes  from  the 
Biog.  Untv,  that  Linschoten's  test  is 
altered  and  r6-arranged  in  De  Bry,  and 
that  the  Collection  is  remarkable  for 
endless  misprints. 

De  Bussy,  Lettres  de  M.,  de  Lally  et  autres. 

Paris,  1766. 
De    Candolle,    Alphonse.      Origine    des 

Plantes  Cultivees.    8vo.    Paris,  1883. 

De  Castro,  D.  Joao  de.  Primeiro  Roterio 
da  Costa  da  India,  desde  Goa  at^  Dio. 
Segundo  MS.  Autografo.    Porto,  1843. 

De  Castro.  Roteiro  de  Dom  Joam,  do 
Viagem  que  iizeram  os  Portuguezes  ao 
Mar  Roxo  no  Anno  de  1541 .    Paris,  1883. 

De  Gnbematis,  Angelo.  Storia  dei  Viag- 
ffiatori  Italian!  nolle  Indie  Orientali. 
Livorno,  1875.  12mo.  There  was  a  pre- 
vious issue  containing  much  less  matter.  • 

De  la    Boullaye  -  le  -  Ctooz,   Voyages  et 

Observations  du  Seigpieur,  Gentilhomme 
Angevin.    Sm.  4to.    Paris,   1653,  and 
2nd  ed.  1657. 
De  la  LonMre.    Historical  Relation  of  Siam 
byM.'  £.T.   2  vols,  folio  in  one.    1693. 
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DeQa  Tomtia,  Maroo.     Pablished  by  De 
Oubernatis.    Florence,  1878. 

DeQaYalle^Ptoiro.    ^agside ,ilPel- 

legrino,  deacritti,  da  mi  medeomo  in 
Lettere  Familiari  .  .  .  (1614-1626). 
OimiiaUy  pnbliahed  at  Rome,  1650-58. 
The  Editaon  quoted  is  that  pablished 
at  Brighton  (but  printed  at  Turin), 
1843.    2  Tola,  in  small  Sto. 


From   the   O.K.  Tr.  of  1664,  by 


O.   Hayexs.    2  vols.  ed.   by  E.   Grey. 

HAK.SOC.    1891.] 
DeDaB.    Relation  de  Hziquisition  de  Goa. 

1688.    Also  E.T.,  Hull,  1812. 
De  Momfiurt)  H.     An  Exact  and  Curious 

Soxrey  of  all  the  East  Indies,  even  to 

GantoQ,  ibe  chief e  citie  of  China.    Folio. 

1615.    (A  worthless  book.) 
De    Moigm,    Antonio.     The    Philippine 

Juj^mAu^   ed.  by  Hon.  E.  J.   Stanley. 

Hak.  Soc.    1868. 
[Dennji,  N.B.    DescriptiTe  Dictionary  of 

British  Malaya.    London,  1894.] 
De  Orta,  Garcia.    See  Oarda. 
De  Baej,  SflTestre.    Chrestomathie  Arabe. 

S^Eid  ad.    3  vols.    Ptoms,  1826-27. 
DeeidfUi,    P.   Ipolito.     MS.  transcript  of 

his  NarratiTe  of  a  residence  in  Tibet, 

beloDffinff    to    the    Hakluyt    Society. 

1714-17*29. 
Dtcriimario  della  Lengua  CasteUana  com- 

paesto  por  FAcaaemia  Real.     6  vols. 

folio.    Madrid,  1726-1739. 
Diety.  of  Words  used  in  the  East  Indies. 

2nd  ad.  1805.   (list  of  Glossaries,  No.  6.). 
Dies,  Friedrich.    Etymologisehes  WOiter- 

bach  der  Romanischen  Sprachen.    2te. 

Aoflgabe.    2  toIb.  8to.    Bonn,  1861-62. 
DileiiilDa,    The.      (A    novel,   by   Col.    G. 

Chemey,  R.E.)    3  toIs.    1875. 
D^HtTBllso.     The  Dipavamso:  edited  and 

translated  by  H.  Oldenberg.    London, 

1879. 
Diplend  AiaU.    See  Amaii. 
Dixom.     IfaizatiYe   of   the  Caoopaign   in 

India  which  terminated  the  War  with 

Tippoo  Sultan  in  1792.    4to.    1793. 
D'Ohsaon,  Baron  C.     Hist,  des  Mongols. 

La  Haye  et  Amsterdam.    1834.    4  vols. 
Dem  llanael  of  Portu^,  Letter  of.    Re- 
print  or   old    Italian   version,    by  A. 

BumeU.    1881. 

Also  Latin  in  Grynaens,  Novus  Orbis. 
Dom,  Bembard.     Hist,  of  the  A&hans, 

translated  from  the  Persian  of  Neamet 

AUah.     In  Two  Parts.    4to.     (Or.  Tr. 

Fund.)    1829-1836. 
DoeaUiai  Framji.     Hist,  of  the  Parsis. 

2to1s.8vo.    1884. 
Doetoyeftdd.    1881.    Seep,SSSb, 

,  Revd.  Carstairs.    Chinese-English 
f  of  the  Vernacular  or  Spoken 

Language  of  Amoy.     Imp.  8vo.    Lon- 
don, 1873. 
[Dowglai,  J.  Bombay  and  Western  India. 

Tvoh.    London,  1893.] 

e 


DowBon.    See  EUiot 

Dosy  and  Engelmann.  Glossaire  des  Mots 
Espaffnols  et  Portugais  deriv^  de 
I'Arabe,  par  R.  D.  et  W.  H.  F.  2nd  ed. 
Leide,  1869. 

Gosterlingen.     VerUarende  Lijst 

der  Nederlandsche  Woorden  die  mit  het 
Arabsch,  Hebreeuwsch,  Chaldeeuwsch, 
Perzisch,  en  Turksch  afkomstig  djn, 
door  R.  DoEy.  S*  Gravenhage,  1867. 
(Tract) 

Supplement    aux     Dictionnaires 


Arabes.    2  vols.  4to. 

Drake,  The  World  Encompassed  by  Sir 
Francis  (orig.  1628).  Edited  by  W.  S. 
W.  Vaux.    Hak.  Soc.    1856. 

Dnmimond,  R.  niostrations  of  the  Gram- 
matical parts  of  Guzarattee,  Mahrattee, 
and  English  Languages.  Folio.  Bom- 
bay, 1808. 

Dry  Leaves  from  Yonng  Egypt,  by  an  ex- 
Political  (E.  B.  Eastwick).    1849. 

Dubois,  Abbe  J.  Desc.  of  the  Character, 
Manners,  &c.,  of  the  People  of  India. 
E.T.  from  French  MS.    4to.    1817. 

[Dnfferin  and  Ava,  Marchioness  of.  Our 
Viceregal  Life  in  India.  New  edition. 
London,  1890.] 

Dunn.  A  New  Directory  for  the  East 
Indies.     London,  1780. 

Dn  Tertre,  P.  Hist.  G^n^rale  des  Antilles 
Habitues  par  les  Francois.    Paris,  1667. 

Eastern  India,  The  History,  Antiquities, 
Topography  and  Statistics  of.  By  Mont- 
gomery Martin  (in  reality  compiled 
entirely  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Francis 
Buehanan,  whose  name  does  not  appear 
at  all  in  a  very  diffuse  title-page !)  3 
vols.  8vo.    1838. 

Eohoes  of  Old  Calcutta,  by  H.  E.  Busteed. 
Calcutta,  1882.  [3rded.  Calcutta,  1897.] 

[Eden,  Hon.  E.  Up  the  Country.  2  vols. 
London,  1866.] 

Eden,  R.  A.  Hist,  of  Traoayle,  &c.  R. 
Jugge.    Small  4to.    1577. 

Edrisi.  O^ographie.  (Fr.Tr.)j)arAmed^e 
Jaubert.  2  vols.  4to.  Paris,  1836. 
(Soc.  deG^r.) 

[Edwardes,  Major  H.  B.  A  Year  on  the 
Punjab  Frontier.    2  vols.    London,  1851. 

[Egerton,  Hon.  W.  An  Illustrated  Hand- 
book of  Indian  Arms,  being  a  Classified 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Arms 
exhibited  at  the  India  Museum^  Lon- 
don, 1880.] 

Elgin,  Lord.  Letters  and  Journals  of 
James  Eighth  Earl  of  E.  Edited  by  T. 
Walrond.    1872. 

Elliot.  The  Hist  of  India  as  told  by  its 
own  Historians.  Edited  from  the  Posth. 
Papers  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  by 
Prof.  John  Dowson.  8  vols.  8vo.  1867- 
1877. 

Elliot,  Sir  Walter.  Coins  of  S.  India,  be- 
longing to  the  new  ed.  of  Numismata 
Orientalia.    Not  yet  iasued  (Nov.  1885). 
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Elikhinstone,  The   Hon.  Mdimt-Btowmit, 

life   of,  bv   Sir    Edward    Golebrooke, 

Bart    2  voIb.  Syo.    1884. 
Eliddnstoiie,    The   Hon.    Mount  -  Stewart 

Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ganbool. 

New  edition.    2  vols.  8vo.    1899. 
Emenon  Teanent.     An  Account  of   the 

Island  of  Ceylon,  by  Sir  James.    2  vols. 

8vo.    [3rd  ed.  1859.]    4th  ed.  18(K). 
Empoli,  Giovanni  da.    Letters,  in  AiohiTio 

Storico  Italiano,  q.y. 
Eradia.    See  Qodinho. 
EybIjUj  John,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  The  Diary  of. 

from  1641  to  1705-6.    (First  published 

and  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Bray  in  1818.) 

Fahian,  or  Fah-hiaa.    See  Beale. 

Fallon,  S.   W.      New    Hindustani-English 

Dictionary.    Banaras  (Benares),  1879. 
Fankwae,  or  Canton  before  Treaty  Days: 

by  an  Old  Resident.    1881. 
FariaySonaa(Manoel).   AiiaPortngueaa. 

3  vols,  folio.    1666-1675. 
E.T.  by  Capt  J.  Stevens.    3  vols. 

8vo.    1695. 
F&yrs,  P.    Dictionnaire  Malais-Franoiis  et 

Fran^ais-Malais,  4  vols.  Yienne,  1875-80. 
FasTTttT.  (Sir)  Joseph.    Thanatophidia  of 

Inaia,  being  a  Description  of  the  Veno- 
mous Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

Folio.    1872. 
Foderici  (or  Fedrici).    Viag^o  de  M.  Cesare 

de  F. —  neir  India  Onentale  et  oltra 

rindia.      In   Venetia,   1587.     Also   in 

vol.  iii.  of  Ramusio,  ea.  1606. 
Fergoaon.    A  Dictionary  of  the  Hindostan 

Language.    4to.     London,  1773. 
ForgOBSOn,  James,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.     Hist. 

of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architectnre. 

8vo.    1875. 
[Ferrier,  J.  P.    Caravan  Journeys  in  Persia, 

Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  and  Beloochis- 

tan.    London,  1856.] 
Fifth  Boport  from  the  Select  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of 

the  E.I.  Company.    Folio.    1812. 
Filet,  G.   F.      Plant-kundig  Woordenboek 

voor  Nederlandsch  Indie.   Leiden,  1876. 
Fixiihta,  Boott's.    Ferishta's  H.  of  the  Dek- 

kan  from  the  g^reat  Mahommedan  Con- 

3ue8tB.    Tr.  by  Capt.  J.  Scott    2  vols, 
to.    Shrewsbury,  1794. 

BriggB*8.    See  Brigga. 

Flaoonrt,  Hist,  de  la  Grande  isle  Mada- 
gascar, compost  par  le  Sieur  de.  4to. 
1658. 

Fltickigor.    See  Hanboxy. 

Fonaaea,  Dr.  J.  N.  da.  Hist,  and  ArcbsBo- 
logioal  Sketch  of  the  City  of  Goa.  8vo. 
Bombay,  1878. 

Forbes,  A.  Kinloch.    See  BAs  K&Ul. 

[Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  S.  British  Burmah, 
and  its  People,  being  Sketches  of  Native 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion.  Lon- 
don, 1878.] 


Forbes,  Gordon  S.    Wild  life  in  Canara 

and  Ganjam.    1885. 
Forbes,  James.    Oriental  Memoirs.   4  vols. 

4to.    1813.    [2nded.    2  vols.    1834.] 
Forbes,  H.  O.    A  Naturalist's  Wanderings 

in  the  Indian  Archipelago.    1885. 
Forbes  Watson's  Nomenclature.    A  List  of 

Indian  Products,   &c.,   by  J.   F.    W., 

M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.    Part  IL,  largest  8vo. 

1872. 
[ The  Textile  Manufactures  and  the 

Costumes  of  the  People  of  India.    Lon- 
don, 1866.] 
Forrest,  Thomas.    Vojage  from  Calcutta  to 

the  Mergni  Archipelago,  &c.,  by , 

Esq.    4to.    London,  1792. 

Voyage  to  New   Guinea  and  the 


Moluccas  from  Balambangan,  1774-76. 

Ito.    1779. 
Forster,  George.    Jonmey  from  Bengal  to 

England.    2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1808. 

Original  ed.,  Calcutta,  1790. 
Forsyth,  Capt.  J.     Highlands  of  Central 

India,  kc.    8vo.    London,  1872.    [2nd 

ed.    London,  1899.] 
Forsyth,   Sir  T.   Douglas.     Report  of  his 

Mission   to    Yarkund   in   1873.     4to. 

Calcutta,  1875. 
[Foster.    See  Danvers,  F.  C. 
[Francis,    E.   B.     Monograph   on   Cotton 

Manufacture  in  the  Punjab.     Lahore, 

1884. 
[Francis,  Sir  P.    The  Francis  Letters,  ed. 

by  Beata  Francis  and  Eliza  Eeary.    2 

vols.     London,  1901.] 
Fraser,  James  Baillio.    Journal  of  a  Tour 

through  Part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the 

Himalfi  Mountains.     4to.     1820. 


[- 


The  Persian  Adventurer.      3  vols. 


London,  1880.] 
Frere,  Miss  M.    Deccan  Days,  or  Hindoo 

Fairy  Legends  current  in  S.  India,  1868. 
Fresoobaldi,   Lionardo.     Yiuxi  in  Terra 

Santa  di  L.  F.  ed.  altri.    Firense,  1862 ; 

very  small. 
Friar  Jordanns.    See  Jordanus. 
Fryer,  John,  M.D.     A  New  Account  of 

East  India  and  Persia,  in  8  Letters  ; 

being  9   vears  Travels.     Begun  1672. 

And    Finished  1681.      Folio.    London, 

1698. 
No  work  has  been  more  serviceable  in 

the  compilation  of  the  Glossary. 
Follarton,  Col.    View  of  English  Interests 

in  India.    1787. 

Galland,  Antoine.  Journal  pendant  son 
S^jour  h  Constantinople,  1672-78.  An- 
not^  par  Ch.  Schefer.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Pftri8,1881. 

OalTano,  A.  Discoveries  of  the  World, 
with  E.T.  by  Vioe-Admiral  Bethune, 
C.B.    Hak.  Soo.,  1863. 

Garcia.  CoUoqnios  dos  Simples  e  Drogas 
e  Cousas  Medecinaes  da  India,  e  asn  de 
Algumas  Froctaa  aohadas  nella  .   •   . 
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oomposioa  pek>  Dontor  Qftrda  de  Qrta. 
FhTsioo  del  Bei  JoSo  8°.  2a  edicfio. 
Ii^boA,1872. 

{Printed  nearly  pa^e  for  page  with  the 
ongiiial  edition,  which  was  printed  at 
Gca  by  JoSo  de  Eredem  in  1563.)  A 
most  Talnable  book,  full  of  curious 
matter  and  good  sense. 
Qazein  de  Tugy.  Pturticularit^  de  la  Re- 
luion  Husulmane  dans  Tlnde.    Paris, 

In  my  Inditn.    By  Phfl.  Robinson. 
^ded.    1878. 
niar,  Francis.     Yoyig^  d'Ezplomtioii 

en  Indo-Chine.      2  toIs.  4to  and  two 


Pkris,  1873. 

Scriptorum  Arabum  de 
Bebos  Indicia  Loci  et  Opusoula  Inedita. 
Bonn,  1838. 

€Ml6i»  Herbert  A.    Chinese  Sketches.   1876. 
,    See  Lid  qf  OUmarie*, 

Qin,  CSaptain  William.  The  Biver  of 
Ooldni  Band,  The  Narrative  of  a 
Joomey  throngh  China  and  Eastern 
Tibet  to  Bunnah.  2  vols.  8to.  1880. 
[Condensed  ed.,  London,  1883.] 

€a«i^,  Bev.  Q.  B.  Mem.  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings.   3vols.  8vo.    1841. 

iSwMimxo. 

Oluimm  ■igilHj  by  T.  B.  (Blount).     Folio 


Beiie  duioh  Biberien.    1778. 

Oodiiiho  de  Eredia.  Kalaea,  Llnde  Meri- 
diooale  et  le  Cathay,  MS.  orig.  auto- 
graphe  de,  reproduit  et  tradnit  par 
L  Janssen.    4to.    Bruxelles,  1882. 

QOOCOO  Parumattaii,  writtten  in  Tamil  by 
P.Beschi;E.T.byBabington.  4to.  1822. 

floav ,  A.  de.  loniada  do  Aroebispo  de 
QcttLj  D.  Frey  AJeixo  de  Menezes  .  .  . 

anando  foy  as  Serras  de  Malabar,  Ico. 
m.  folio.    Coimbra,  1606. 
[Oofer,  C.  E.    The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern 

India.    Madras,  1871.] 
CtoviBda   B^bnaiita,  or  the  History  of   a 
Bengal  B£yat.    ^  the  Bev.  lilBehlU 
Day,  Chinmirah,  Bengal.    2  vols.    Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Maria.    Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  India.    4to.    Edinburgh,  1812. 
An  excellent  book. 


_  r,  James.    The  Sugar-Cane,  a  Poem 
in  4  books,  with  notes.    4to.    1764. 
^rtamtifla  IndoetuuL    Boma,  1778. 

8ee  p.  4m. 
Qnad  Master,  The,  or  Adventuies  of  Qui 
ffi.byQttJs.    1816. 

One  of  those  would-be  funny  moun- 
tains of  doggersl,  begotten  by  the  success 
of  Dr  Syntax,  and  similariy  illustrated. 
Chnst»  Colesworthy.    Bnral  life  in  Bengal. 
Letters  from  an  artist  in  India  to  his 
Sisters  in  England.   [The  author  died  in 
Oaleutta,  im.]    LaigeSvo.    1860. 
Onaftk  Qeo.  Sir  Hope.    Incidents  in  the 
Sepoy  War,  1857-58.    London,  1878. 


armnt-Dnff,  Mount-Stewart  Elph.    Notes  of 

an  Indian  Journey.    1876. 
Greathed,  Hervey.    Letters  written  during 

the  Siege  of  Delhi.    8vo.    1858. 
[Oxibble,  J.  D.  B.    Manual  of  Cnddapah. 

Madras,  1876. 

[Gxienon,  G.  A.  Bihiur  Peasant  life.  Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 

[Gzigg,  H.  B.  Manual  of  the  Nilagiri  Dis- 
trict.   Madras,  1880.] 

Gfoenereldt.  Notes  on  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, Ac.  From  Chinese  sources. 
Batavia,  1876. 

Grose,  Mr.  A  Vi^ytge  to  the  East  Indies, 
ko,kc.  In  2  vols.  A  new  edition.  1772. 
The  first  edition  seems  to  have  been 
pub.  in  1766.  I  have  never  seen  it. 
[The  1st  ed.,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy, 
18  dated  1757.] 

[Qrome,  F.  S.  Mathuri,  a  District  Memoir. 
3rded.    Allahabad,  1883.] 

Guenreiro,  Feman.  Beladon  Annual  de 
las  cosas  que  ban  hecho  los  Padres  de  la 
Comp.  de  J.  ...  en  (1)600  y  (1)601, 
traduzida  de  Portuguez  par  Colaco. 
Sq.  8vo.    Valladolid,  1604. 

Gnndert,  Dr.  Malay&lam  and  English 
Dictionary.    Mangalore,  1872. 

Haafher,  M.  J.  Voyages  dans  la  P^ninsule 
Oocid.  de  Tlnde  et  dans  I'lle  de  CeUan. 
Trad,  du  Hollandois  par  M.  J.  2  vols. 
8vo.    Paris,  1811. 

[Hadi,  S.  M.  A  Monograph  on  Dyes  and 
Dyeing  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
andOudh.    Allahabad,  1896.] 

Hadley.  See  under  Moors,  The,  in  the 
Glossabt. 

Haeckel,  Ernest.  A  Visit  to  Ceylon.  E.T. 
by  Clara  Bell.    1883. 

Haez,  David.  Dictionarium  Malaioo-Lati- 
num  et  Latino-Malaicum.    Bomae,  1631. 

Hsjji  Baba  of  Ispahan.  Ed.  1835  and  1851. 
Originally  piibd.  1824.    2  vols. 

in  England.    Ed.  in  1  vol.  1835  and 

1850.    Originally  pubd.  1828.    2  vols. 

Hakluyt.  The  references  to  this  name  are, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  to  the 
reprint,  with  many  additions,  in  5  vols. 
4to.    1807. 

Several  of  the  additions  are  from 
travellers  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Richard  Hakluyt,  which  gives  an  odd 
aspect  to  some  of  the  quotations. 

HaUied,  N.  B.  Ck>de  of  Gentoo  Laws.  4to. 
London. 1776. 

Hall,  Fita  Edward.    Modem  English,  1873. 

flflpitM^^Mij  Alexander,  Captain.  A  New 
Account  of  the  East  Inaies. 

The  original  publication  (2  vols.  8vo.) 
was  at  Edinbuivh,  1727  ;  again  pub- 
lished, London,  1744.  I  fear  the  quota- 
tions are  from  both ;  they  differ  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  pagination.  [Many 
of  the  references  have  now  been  checked 
with  the  edition  of  1744.] 
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Hamilton,  Walter.  Hindustan.  Geographi- 
oal,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  Hindnstan  and  the  Adjacent 
Countries.    2  yoIb.  4to.    London,  1820. 

Hammer -Pnrgatall,  Joseph.  Oeschichte 
derGoldenen  Horde.    8vo.   Pesth,  1840. 

Hanbnxy  and  Fltiokiger.     Pharmaoogra- 

phia:  A  Hist,  of  the  Principal  Drugs 

of  Vegetable  Origin.    Imp.  8to.    1874. 

There  has  been  a  2nd  ed. 
Hanway,  Jonas.    Hist.  Ace.  of  the  British 

Trade  over  the   Caspian  Sea,   with  a 

Journal  of  ^mvela,  tc.    4  vols.  4to. 

1768. 
[Hazoonrt,  Capt.  A.  F.  P.    The  Etimala^ran 

Districts  of  Kooloo,  Lahoul,  and  Spiti. 

London,  1871.] 
Hardy,   Berd.  Spence.     Manual  of   Bnd- 

dmsm  in  its  Modem  Development. 
The  title-page  in  my  copy  says  1860, 

but  it  was  first  published  in  1868. 
Hazrington,  J.  H.    Elementary  Analysis 

ofuie  Laws  and  Begulations  enacted  by 

the  O.O.  in  C.  at  Fort  WOliam.    8  vols. 

folio.    1805-1817. 
BtLUgf    Martin.      Essays   on   the   Sacred 

Language,  Writings,  and  Beligion   of 

thelWsis.    8yo.    1878. 
Havart,  Daniel,  M.D.     Op-  en  Ondeigang 

yan  Coromandel.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1698. 
Hawkins.    The  Hawkins'  Voyages.    Hak. 

Soc.    Ed.  by  C.  Markham.    1878. 
Heber,    Bp.    Beginald.      NazratlTe   of   a 

Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 

of  India.    3rd  ed.    3  vols.    1878. 
But  most  of  the  quotations  are  from 

the  edition  of  1844  (ColoDial  and  Home 

Library).    2  vols.    Double  columns. 

Hedgas,  Diary  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
William,  in  Bengal,  &c.,  1681-1688. 

The  earlier  quotations  are  from  a  MS. 
transcription,  by  date  ;  the  later,  _ 
from  its  sheets  printed  by  the  Hak. 
(still  unpublished).  [Issued  in  2  vols., 
Hak.  Soc.  1886.] 

Hehn,  V.  Knltaxpflanaen  und  Hansthisrs 

in  ihren  Uebergang  aus  Asien  nach 
Griecbenland  una  Italien  so  wie  in  das 
Ubrige  Europa.    4th  ed.    Berlin,  1883. 

Heiden,  T.    Venraerlyke  Schipbrenk,  1675. 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomas.  Some  Yeares 
l^yels  into  Divers  Ptirts  of  Asia  and 
Afrique.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the 
Author.   Folio,  1638.    Also  3rd  ed.  1666. 

Heiklots,  G.  B.  Qanoon-e-Islam.  1832. 
2nd  ed.    Madras,  1863. 

Heylin,  Peter.    Cosmographie,  in  4  Books 

(paged  as  sep.  volumes),  folio,  1652. 
Heyne,  Benjamin,    ^nusts  on  India.    4to 

1814. 
Hodges,  William.    Travels  in  India  during 

the  Years  1780-88.    4to.    1793. 
[Hoey,   W.     A  Monograph  on  Trade  and 

Manufactures      in      Northern      India, 

Lucknow.    1880.] 

Hofbneister.   Travels.    1848. 


Holland,  Philemon.  The  Historic  of  the 
World,  commonly  called  The  Natvrall 
Historic  of  G.  ninivB  Secvndvs.  .  .  . 
Tr.  into  English  by  P.  H.,  Doctor  in 
Physic.    2  vols.    Folio.    London,  1601. 

Holwell,  J.  Z.  Interesting  Historical 
Events  Relative  to  the  Province  of 
Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Indostan,  ko. 
PftrtL    2nded.   1766.    Part  IL    1767. 

Hooker  (Sir)  Jos.  Dalton.  Himalayan 
Journals.  Notes  of  a  Naturalist,  ke. 
2  vols.    Ed.  1855. 

[Hoole,  £.  Madras,  Mysore,  and  the  South 
of  India,  or  a  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Mission  to  those  Countries  from  1820 
to  1828.    London,  1844.] 

Horsbnx)gh'8  India  Directory.  Various 
editions  have  been  used. 

Hontman.  Vo^rage.  See  Spielber;Qr«&>  I 
believe  this  is  in  the  same  collection. 

Hue  ot  Gabet.  Souvenirs  d'un  Vmge 
dans  la  Tartaric,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Uhine 

rndant  les  Annies  1844,  1845,  et  1846. 
vols.  8vo.    Ruris  1860.    [KT.  by  W. 

Hazlitt.    2  vols.    London,  1852.] 
[H^el,  Baron  Charles.    Travels  in  Kashmir 

and  the  Panjab,  with  notes  by  Major 

T.  B.  Jervis.    London,  1845. 

rhes.   T.   P.      A  Dictionary  of  Islam. 
»ndon,  1885.] 
Hnlsins.    Collection  of  Voyages,  1602-1628. 
Hnmftsrfln.    Private  Mem.  of  the  Emperor. 

Tr.  by   Major   C.    Stewart     (Or.  Tr. 

Fund.)    4to.    1832. 
Hnmboldt,  W.  von.     Die   Kawi   Sprache 

auf  der  Insel  Java.    3  vols.  4to.    Berlin, 

1836-38. 
Hnnter,  W.  W.   Orissa.  2  vols.  8vo.  1872. 
Hyde,  Thomas.    Syntagma  Dissertationum, 

2  vols.  4to.    Oxon.,  1767. 
Hydnr  Naik,  Hist,  of,  by  Meer  Hussein 

Ali  Khan  Kirmani.    Trd.   by  Col.  W. 

Miles.    (Or.  Tr.  Fund).    8vo.    1842. 

[Ibbetson,  D.  C.  J.  Outlines  of  Fanjab 
Ethnography.    Calcutta,  1883.] 

Ibn  Baithar.  Heil  und  Nahrungsmittel 
von  Abu  Mohammed  Abdallah  .  .  . 
bekannt  unter  dem  Namen  Ebn  Baithar. 
(Qerm.  Transl.  by  Dr.  Jos.  v.  Sontheimer). 
2  vols,  large  8vo.    Stuttgart,  1840. 

Ibn  Batata.  Voyages  d'Ibn  Batoatah, 
Texte  Arabe,  aocompagn^  d'une 
Traduction  par  C.  De  Fr^ery  et  le 
Dr.  B.  B.  Sanguinetti  (Soci^t^  Asi- 
atique).    4  vols.    Paris,  1853-58. 

Ibn  Khallikan's  Bio|praphical  Dictionary. 
Tr.  from  the  Arabic  by  Baron  McGuckin 
de  Slane.    4  vols.  4to.    Paris,  1842-71. 

India  in  the  ZVth  Gentnxy.  Beinff  a  Coll. 
of  Narratives  of  Voyages  to  India,  kc. 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Mafor,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Hak.  Soc.    1867. 

Indian  Administration  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  Ed.  by  Lord  Colchester.  8vo. 
1874. 
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I  Anttqnaiy,  The,  a  Jounud  of  Orien- 
tal ReMoivh.  4to.  Bombay,  1872,  and 
flofoceeding  years  till  now. 

L  Yoealmlazy.    See  List  qf  Olouarie$, 
latalgam  of  &  Nabob.   By  H.  F.  Thompson. 

&e  under  NUwb  in  Glossabt. 
Udori  Tn«p^u««i«  Opera.    Folio.    Paris, 

1001. 
Ivw,  Edward.    A  VmM  from  England  to 

India  in  the  year  1754,  ke.  4to.  London, 

1778. 

Jaeq:iiAiiioiit  Victor.  GoirMpondaaoa  arec 

■a Famine,^.  (1828-32).  2to1s.  Paris, 

1832. 

(Ei^lish  Translation.)   2  Tola.    1884. 

Jacor,    F.      Oflt-Indische    Handwork   und 

Gewerbe.    1878. 


Jahawgninr,  Mom.  of  Uie  Emperor,  tr.  by 
Major  D.  Price  (Or.  Tr.  Fund).  4to. 
1829. 

Jal,  A.  Axeh^logio  NaTalo.  2  vols,  large 
Sra     Riria,1840. 

Jiq^aa.  A  Collection  of  Documents  on 
Japan,  with  comment,  by  Thomas 
Randall,  Esq.    Hak.  Soc.    1850. 

Jaixie,  P.  (8.  J.).  Rerom  Indicanim 
nooanmfl.    3  yols.  12mo.     Cdoniae, 

Kns-ie. 

JonUna,  K    The  Goolie.    1871. 

Janlim'fl  BIrda.  The  Birds  of  India,  being 
a  Natural  Hist,  of  all  the  Birds  known 
to  inhabit  Continental  India,  &c.  Cal- 
cutta, 1802. 

Hie  quotations  are  from  the  Edition 
issued  by  Major  Godwin  Austen.  2  yoIb. 
(in  3).    Calcutta,  1877. 

Mammalg.    The  Mammals  of  India, 

A  Nat.  Hist,  of  all  the  Animals  known 
to  inhabit  Continental  India.  By  T.  C. 
Jerdon,  Suiveon-Major  Madras  Army. 
London,  1874. 

[Jdfanaon,  D.  Sketches  of  Field  Sports  as 
followed  by  the  Natives  of  India. 
London,  1822.] 

Joimilla,  Jean  Sire  de.  Hlat.  de  Saint 
Lonia,  &c.  Texte  et  Trad,  par  M.  Natalia 
de  Wailly.    Laige  8to.    Paris,  1874. 

JoBoa,  Mem.  of  the  life,  Writings,  and 
Correiipondenoe  of  Sir  William.  By 
Lovd  Teignmouth.  Oriff.  ed.,  4to.,  1804. 
That  quoted  is— 2nd  ed.  8yo.,  1807. 

Jotdama,  Friar,  Mizabilia  Descripta 
(cl828).    Hak.  SCO.    1863. 

J.  iBd.  Axeh.  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, edited  by  Logan.  Singapore, 
1847,  sew. 

JvUaii,  Stanislas.    See  Pilarlna. 

Maampte  Eneelbert  Hist.  Naturelle, 
Civile  etEodesiastiqueduJapoD.  Folio. 
LaHaye.    1729. 

Am.  Ezoi.  Amoenitatum  Ezoti- 
carum  .  .  .  Fasciculi  V.  .  .  .  Auctore 
Eogelberto  Ksampfero,  D.  8m.  4to. 
Lemgoriae,  1712. 


XhoMh  Abdnlkoxroom,  Mem.  of,  tr.  by 

Gladwin.    Calcutta,  1788. 
TTiwiAwiij  A.  A.    Large  Oame  Shooting  in 

Thibet  and  the  N.W.P.     2nd  Series. 

4to.    1870. 
Elimoir,  John  Macdonald.    Geogr.  Memoir 

of  the  Penian  Empiio.    4to.    1818. 
[Kipling,  J.  L.    Beast  and  Man  in  India, 

a  Popular  Sketch   of   Indian  Animals 

in   their   Belations   with    the   People. 

London,  1892.] 
Kiroher,  Athan.    China  Monumentis,  ko. 

ninstrata.    Folio.    Amstelod.    1667. 
Kirkpatriok,    Col.     Account  of  Nepanl, 

Klaproth,    Jules.     Magaain    AaiaUquo. 

2  vols.  8yo.    1825. 
Knox,  Robert.    An  Historical  Relation  of 

the  Island  of  Coylon  in  the  East  Indies, 

&c    Folio.    London,  1681. 
Knuilhaah,  The  (By  J.  B.  Eraser).    8  yols. 

1828. 

La  GroM,  M.  V.    Hist,  dn  Chriatlaniamo 

des  Indse.    12mo.    A  la  Haye,  1724. 
La  Boque.    Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy, 

ko,     £.T.      London,    1726.      (French 

orig.    London,  1715.) 
La  Boniao,   DioUonnaire  Uniyonol   du 

XIxTsifede.    16  yols.  4to.    1864-1878. 
Lano'8ModflmEg7ptiana,ed.2yols.  1856. 

Do.,  ed.  1  vol.  8vo.    1860. 

Arabian  NiirhtB,  3  yols.  8to.    1841. 

[Lo  Fano,  H.   Manual  of  the  Salem  District. 

2  yols.    Madras,  1883.] 
Loland,  C.  G.    Pidgin-Enfirliah  Sing-song, 

16mo.    1876. 
[Loman,  G.  D.     Manual  of   the  Ganjam 

District    Madras,  1882.] 
Lombran^a  de  Cousas  da  India  em  1525, 

forming  the  last  part  of  Subiidioi,  q.y. 
Lottor  to  a  Propxietor  of  the  K  India 

Company.    Cftact.)    1750. 
Letten  of  Bimpkin  the  Sooond  on  the  Trial 

of  Warren  Hastings.    London,  1791. 
Letters  fhmi  Madnui  during  the  years  1836- 

1839.     By  a   Lady.    [Julia   Charlotte 

Maitland.]    1848. 
Lettrofl  Edifiantei  et  Curieuses.    Ist  issue  in 

34Recueils.    12mo.    1717  to  1774.    2nd 

do.  re-arranged,  26  yols.    1780-1783. 
Lennolayiua.     Annales   Sultanorum    0th- 

manidarum.    Folio  ed.  1650. 
An  earlier  ed.  4to.    Franoof.  1588,  in 

the  B.  M.,  has  autograph  notes  by  Joe. 

Scaliger. 
Lewin,  Lt.-Col.  T.    A  Fly  on  the  Wheel, 

or  How  I  helped  to  Goyem  India.    8yo. 

1885.    An  excellent  book. 
[ The  Wild   Races  of  South-Eastem 

India.    London,  1870.] 
Leyden,    John.      Poetical   Remains,    with 

Memoirs  of  his  Life,  by  Rey.  J.  Morton. 

London,  1819. 
(Bumell  has  quoted  from  a  reprint  at 

Calcutta  of  the  Life,  1823.) 
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UfB  in  the  MoftuiiL  by  an  Ex-CiviUan. 
2volfl.    8to.    1878. 

Ui^t  of  Asia,  or  the  Oreat  Renunciatioii. 
Ab  told  in  verae  by  an  Indian  Buddhist. 
By  Edwin  Arnold.    1879. 

UndiayB,  Lives  of  The,  or  a  Mem.  of  the 
House  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  By 
Lord  Lindsay.    8  vols.  8yo.    1849. 

Unsdioten.  Moat  of  the  quotations  are 
from  the  old  English  version :  John 
Hyiffhen  van  Lanschoten,  his  Disoours 
of  Voyages  into  Ye  Easte  and  Weste 
Indies.  Printed  at  London  by  lohn 
Wolfe,  1598— either  from  the  black-letter 
folio,  or  from  the  reprint  for  the  Hak. 
S0€.  (2  vols.  1885),  edited  by  Mr.  Bnmell 
and  Mr.  P.  Tiele.  If  not  specified,  they 
are  from  the  former. 

The  original  Dutch  is:  "Itinerarie 
Voyaee  of  ter  Schipvaert  van  Jan  Huygen 
van  Linschoten.'^  To  TAmstelredam, 
1596. 

Uttrtf,  E.  Diet,  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise. 
4  vols.  4to.,  1873-74,  and  1  vol.  Suppt., 
1877. 

LiTTOB  das  Mono5es.  (Collec^ao  de  Monn- 
mentos  Ineaitos).  Publd.  by  R.  Aca- 
demy of  Lisbon.    4to.    Lisbon,  1880. 

[Uoyd,  Sir  W.  Gerard.  Capt  A.  A 
Narratiye  of  a  Journey  from  Caunpoor 
to  the  Boorendo  Pass  in  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.    2  vols.    London,  1840.] 

Lookver  Charles.  An  Account  of  the 
Traae  in  India,  kc,    London,  1711. 

[Logan,  W.  Malabar.  8  vols.  Madras, 
1887-91.] 

Long,  Rev.  James.  Selections  from  Un- 
published Records  of  Gtovemment  (Fort 
WiUiamj  for  the  years  1748-1767.  Cal- 
cutta, 1869. 

LOKd.  Display  of  two  f orraigpne  Sects  in 
the  East  Indies.  1.  A  Discouerie  of  the 
Sect  of  the  Banians.  2.  The  Religion 
of  the  Persees.    Sm.  4to.    1680. 

Lowe,  Lieut.  C.  R.  History  of  the  Indian 
Navy.    2vol8.  8vo.    1877. 

Lnbbook,  Sir  John.  Origin  of  Civilisation. 
1870. 

Laoena,  P.  JoSo  de.  Hist  da  Vida  do 
Padre  F.deXavier.  Folio.  Lisbon,  1600. 

Lndolphns,  Job.  Historia  Aethiopica 
Francof.  ad  Moenum.    Folio.    1681. 

LaUIier.  Voyage  du  Sieur,  aux  Grandes 
Indes.  12mo.  Paris,  1705.  Also  E. 
T.,  1715. 

lAtftlUah.  Autobiog.  of  a  Mahomedan 
Gentleman.  Ed.  by  E.  B.  Eastwick. 
1857. 

Maearius.  Travels  of  the  Patriarch.  E.T. 
by  F.  C.  Belfour  (Or.  Trans.  Fund).    4to. 

MeCrindle,  J.  W.  Andent  India  as  described 
by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian.  8vo.   1877. 

Transl.  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Ery- 

thraei,  and  of  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Near^ 
chus.    1879. 


M*Crindle,  J.  W.  Ancient  India  as  desorfbed 
by  Ktesias  the  Enidian.    1882. 

Ancient    India    as    described     by 

Ptolemy.    1885. 

[ The  Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander 

the  Great.    New  ed.    London,  1896.] 

Mfcedonald,  D.,  M.D.  A  Short  Account  of 
the  Fisheries  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
(prepared  for  the  great  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition of  1888). 

Macgregor,  Col.  (now  Sir  Charles).  A 
Journey  through  Khorassan.  2  vols. 
1875. 

Maekensie.  Storms  and  Sunshine  of  a 
Soldier's  Life.  By  Mrs.  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie.   2  vols.  8vo.    1882. 

[ life  in  the  Mission,  the  Gamp,  and 

the  ZeD&a^  or  Six  Years  in  India.  2nd 
ed.    London,  1854.] 

Maekensie  Gollediion.  Deso.  Catalogue 
of.  By  H.  H.  WQson.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Calcutta,  1828. 

Maff1ri"^4W**,  Capt.  A.  An  Aoooont  of  the 
Oriffin  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Tribe  of  Ramoosies,  ke,  Bombay^ 
1833. 

[Kaelagan,  E.  D.  Monograph  on  the  Gold 
ana  Silver  Works  of  the  Punjab. 
Lahore,  1890.] 

MaftTiWinan,  J.  F.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  form  of  Capture  in  Mar- 
riage Ceremonies.    Edinburgh,  1865. 

[MdCahon,  Lient.-Col.  A.  R.  The  Karens 
of  the  Golden  Chersonese.  London,  1876.  ] 

McNair,  Major.  Perak  and  the  Malays.  1878. 

Madras,  or  Fort  St.  Qeoree.  Dialogues 
written  originally  in  toe  Naruga  or 
Gentou  language.  By  B.  S.  V.  Halle, 
1750.    (German). 

Malfeos,  Joannes  Petrus,  E.  S.  J.  His- 
toriarum  Indicarum  Libri  XVI.  Ed. 
Vienna,  1761. 

also    Selectarum    Epistolamm   ex 

India  libri  IV.  Folio.  (Hist,  first 
pubd.  at  Florence,  1588). 

Maine,  Sir  Henry  S.    Village  Communities. 

3rded.    1876. 

Early  History  of  Institutions.    1875. 

Makiisi.    Hist,  des  Sultans  Mamlouks  de 

l'%7pte  par  .  .  .  trad,  par  M.  Quatre- 

m^re.    (Or.  Transl.  Fund).    2  vols.  4to. 

1837-1842. 
Malaoa  Conqnistada  pek>  Grande  Af.  de 

Alboquerque.    A  Poem  by  Fr.  de  8a  de 

Meneces.    4to.    1634. 
Maloolm,  Sir  John.    Hist,  of  Oentrsl  India. 

1st  ed.  1823;   2nd,  1824;  3rd,  1882. 

2  vols. 
Hist  of  Persia.    2  vds.  4to.    1815. 

[Newed.    2  vols.    1829.] 

Life  of  Robert,  Lord  dive.    8  vols. 

1836. 

Malcdhn's  Aneedoies  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  London  during  the  18th  Cen- 
tury.   4to.    1806. 
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Voyages  And  Trayela  of  J.  A., 
into  the  EL  Indies,  E.T.    1060.    Folio. 
See  Karkliam'B  Tibet. 


Mamial  ou  Brene  Inrtmct^  qne  serae  por 
Uao  D'as  Grian^as,  que  Aprendem  ller, 
e  oomd^am  resar  nas  Escholas  Portu- 
gueeas,  que  afto  em  India  Oriental;  e 
eepedalmente  na  Costa  doa  Malabaros 
que  ae  chama  Goromandel.  Anno  1718. 
^In  Br.  Museum.  No  place  or  Printer. 
It  IS  a  Ptotestant  work,  no  doubt  of  the 
fixvt  Danish  missionaries  of  the  S.P.G. 
It  contains  a  prayer  "A  oraffto  por 
a  lUustriasima  Companhia  da  India 
Oriental.") 

Wm—^1  of  tbe  GtoologT  of  India.  Laige 
8to.  2  parts  by  Medlicott  and  Blanford. 
Oalcatta.  1879.  Part  3  by  V.  BaU, 
M.A.    Economic  Geology,  1881. 

Harotl  DOTic  Dictionnaire  Etymologique 
des  Mots  d'origine  orientalo.  In  the 
Sapplemental  Vol.  of  littr^.    1877. 

Mazini.  Hist.  Nouuelle  et  Orieyse  des 
Boyaumes  de  Tunquin  et  de  Lao.  Trad- 
de  ritalien.    Paris,  1666. 

■uliio  Saniido.  Secretonun  Fidelium 
Cnuas.  See  Bongixniis,  of  whoee  work 
it  forms  the  2nd  part. 

Martrtiam,   C.  B.,  C.B.    Travels  in  Pern 

and  India.  1862. 
Oarijo.    Narr.  of  Embassy  of  Buy 

Oonadez  de  C.  to  the  Court  m  Timour 

(140S-6).    Tra.  and  Ed.  by  0.  K  M. 

flAK.Soc.  1858. 
-'■  Tibet.    Narratiye  of  the  Mission  of 


G.  Bogle  to  Tibet ;  and  of  the  Journey 

of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa.     8yo. 

1876. 
[ A  Memoir  of  the  Indian  Surveys. 

and  ed.    London,  1878.] 
VanMlI,  El  Veedor  Lvys  de.    Descripoion 

Genera]  de  Aftioa;  libro  Teroero,  y 

Segondo  Volumen  de  la  Primera  parte. 

En  Granada,  1573. 

Wun.  Kata-Kata  Kalayon,  ou  Becueil 
des  Mots  Malais  Fran^is^  par  Avis- 
Manre  (Ext.  from  Compte  Bendu  du 
Oongrte  IVoy.  des  Orientalistee).  Paris, 
1876. 

W.  Memoirs  of  a  Malayan 
Family,  transl.  from  the  original  by, 
(0.  T.  F.).    1830. 

—  Hiaiocy  of  Bmnatnt.    2nd  ed.    4to. 
1784 ;  8fd  ed.    4to.    1811. 


—  Diefeioiiary  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
guage.   In  two  Parts.    4to.    1812. 

A  Brief  Mem.  of  his  Life  and  Writ- 

ii^.    Written  by  Himself .    4to.    1838. 

de  la  Pneiite.  Compendio  de  los 
Deacubrimentos,  Conquistas  y  Guerras 
de  la  India  Oriental  y  sua  Islas.  8q. 
8vo.    Madrid,  1681. 

F.       Burmah,    its    People    and 
Natural  Productions.    Bangoon,  1860. 
G.    The  Dawn  of  CiriliBation. 
and  Chaldaea.    Ed.  by  A.  H. 
Sayoa.    London,  1894.] 


[MantKO, 


■'ndl.  Ma^oudi,  Les  Prairies  d'Or,  par 
'Barbier  de  Meynard  et  Pavet  de  Cour- 
teiUe.    9yol8.  Svo.    1861-1877. 

[Xateer,  S.  The  Land  of  Charity:  A 
Descriptiye  Account  of  Travancore  and 
its  People.    London,  1871.] 

Katthioli,  P.  A.  Commentary  on  Dios- 
corides.  The  edition  chiefly  used  is  an 
old  French  transl.    Folio.     Lyon,  1560. 

MauiuleTillo,  Sir  John.  Ed.  by  Halliwell. 
8yo.    1866. 

Kaz  Hayelaar  door  MuItatuH  (£.  Douwes 
I>6kker).  4th  ed.  Amsterdam,  1875. 
This  is  a  novel  describing  Society  in 
Java,  but  especially  the  abuses  of 
rural  administration.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  c.  I860,  and  made  a 
g^reat  noise  in  Java  aDcl  the  mother 
country.  It  was  translated  into 
English  a  few  years  later. 

[Kayne,  J.  D.  A  Treatise  on  Hindu  Iaw 
and  Custom.    2nd  ed.    Madras,  1880.] 

Hehren,  M.  A.  F.  Manuel  de  la  Cosmo- 
graphie  du  Moyen  Abo  (tr.  de  I'Arabe 
deChemseddlnlMmichql).  Copenhague, 
&c.    1874. 

Momoirt  of  the  Berolntion  in  Bengal. 
(Tract.)    1760. 

Padre  Juan  Gonzales  de.  The 
work  was  first  published  at  Bome  in 
1585 :  Historia  de  las  cossas  mas  notables, 
Bitos  y  Costumbres  del  Gran  Beyno  de 
la  China  (&c.) .  .  .  hecho  y  ordenadopor 
el  mvy  B.  P.  Maestro  Fr.  Joan  Gon- 
salea  de  Mendo^  ko.  The  cjuotations 
are  from  the  Hak.  Soc.'S  reprint,  2  vols. 
(1853),  of  B.  Parke's  E.T..  entitled  "The 
Historic  of  the  Greet  and  Mightie  King- 
dome  of  China  '*  (kc).    London,  1588. 

MeninaU,  F.  a  M.  Theeaoraa  linguarum 
Orientalium.  4  vols,  folio.  Vienna,  1670. 
New  ed.    Vienna,  1780. 

Meryeillea  de  Tlnde,  livre  des.    Par  MM. . 
Van  der  Lith  et  Deric.    4to.    Leide, 
1883. 

Kiddleton'8  Voyage,  Sir  H.  Last  East 
India  V.  to  Bantam  and  the  Maluco 
Islands,  1604.  4to.  London,  1606; 
also  reprint  Hak.  Soc.    1857. 

MiHram,  Wm.  Oriental  Commerce,  &o.  2 
vols.4to.   1813.   [Newed.   1vol.   1825.] 

MUes.    iSeeHydnrAUandTipti. 

Mill,  James.  Hist,  of  British  India. 
Originally  published  3  vols.  4to.  1817. 
Edition  used  in  Svo,  edited  and  com- 
pleted by  H.  H.  Wilson.    9  vols.    1840. 

irnma^w^  Bishop.  Memoir  of,  by  Frances 
Maria  Milman.    8vo.    1879. 

MiUingen.  Wild  life  among  the  Koords. 
1870. 

Minihea,  John.  .  The  Guide  into  the 
Tongues,  kc.    The  2nd  ed.  folio.    1627. 

Minto,  Lord,  in  India.  Life  and  Letters 
of  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  Earl  of  Minto 
from  1807  to  1814,  while  Govemor- 
Qenerel  of  India.  Edited  by  his  great 
nieoe,  the  Countess  of  Minto.  8vo.  1880. 
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mnto  life  of  Gilbert  Elliot  by  Oountea  of 

Mmto.    Svola.    1874. 
Hirat-i-AhmMi.    '$;»;  Blrd'e  Ouirat. 
Miscell^ea  CniioBa  (Norimbergae).     See 

pp.  967a,  and  236.  b    f      *^ 

MiB^on  to  Ava.  Narrative  of  the  M.  sent 
to  ^e  Court  of  A.  in  1856.  By  Capt. 
Phay^''  S^^^t^'Tto  the  Envoy,  Mafor 

Mooquet,  Jean.  Voyages  en  Afrique,  Asie, 
Indos  Onentales  et  Oocidentales.  Paris! 
1617.    The  edition  quoted  is  of  1646. 

Mohil^  P»«»  *>y  Sidi  Ali  Kapudan.  Trans- 
ited Extracts,  Ac.,  by  Joseph  v. 
Hammer- Piu^n    in  }.   a.  S.  Soc. 

W^Aii]  *""*  ^'    ^^^  "^ 

Moleeworth'ilMcty.  Marithf  and  English. 
2nded.    4to.    Bombay  1867. 

Mon^,  WiUiam.  Java,  or  How  to  Manage 
a  Colony.  2  vols.  1860.  (I  beUeve  Mr. 
Money  was  not  responsible  for  the 
vulgar  second  tiUe.) 

Moot,  Lieut.  E.  Narrati^  of  the  opera- 
4to"  17^"^**  ^**^®'*  Detachment,  Ac. 

Moore,  Thomas.    Ulla  Rookh.    1817. 

[Mozier,  J.  A  Joumev  through  Persia. 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  to  Constanti- 
nople, m  the  years  1808  and  1809. 
London,  1812.] 

Morton,  Life  of  Leyden.    See  Leyden. 

Mountain,    Mom.    and    Letters    of    Col. 

Armme  S.  H.     1867. 
^^  Sir  William.    Annals  of  the  Early 

Cailpjiate,  from  original  sources.     1883. 
[Mnkhjiji,   T.   N.      Art  -  Manufactures  of 

India.    Calcutta,  1888.] 
MuUot,    Prof     Max.       Lectures    on    the 

Science  of  Language.    Ist  8er.     1861. 

2nd  Ser.     1864. 

—  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 

Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Religions  of  India.     1878. 

[Mundy,  Gen.  6.  C.  Pen  and  Pencil 
18M  J       '"^  ^""^^    ^""^  ^-    ^'^^^^'^ 

Mnmro,  Sir  T.  Life  of  M.-Gen.  bv  the 
?«:•  G.  R.  Oleiir.  8  vols.  1830^  (At 
leTtereT  *  ^"^""^^  of  additional 


his  General  Orders,  Ac.    Compiled  by 
JohnMawson.    Calcutta,  1861. 

[Neale,  F.  A.  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Iaws  of  the  modem 
Siamese.    London,  1862. 

[N.EJ).  A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles:  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the 
PhUological  Society:  edited  by  J.  H. 
Murray  and  H.  Bradley.  6  vols.  Ox- 
ford.    1888-1902.]  ' 

Nelson,  J.  H.,  M.  A.  The  Madura  Country, 
a  Manual.     Madras,  1868. 

Niebnhr,  Carston.  Voyago  en  Arable,  Ac. 
2  vols.  4to.    Amsterdam,  1774. 

~^c- dor  Arabia,  4to.  Amsterdam, 

1/74. 

Hienhof,  Joan.  Zee-en  I^nt  Reize.  2  vols, 
foho.    1682. 

Norbert,  Pfere  (O.S.F.).  Mtooiroi  Histo- 
nques  present^  au  Souverain  Pontife 
Benoit  XIV.  sur  les  Missions  dee  Indes 
Onentales    (A   bitter    enemy    of    the 

^Sf^^^h  ^J^^'  *****  Luques (Avignon). 
1744.  A  3rd  vol.  London,  1750 ;  also 
4  pts.  (4  vols.)  12mo.     Luques,  1746. 

Notes  ULd  Extracts  from  the  Govt.  Records 
m  Fort  St.  George  (1670-1681).  Pkrte 
I.,  XL,  in.    Madras,  1871-73. 

H.  ft  E.  Notices  et  Eztraits  des  Manu- 
acnte  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi  (and 
aiterwards  Nationale,  Impiriale,  RoyaU, 
Ac.).    4to.    Paris,  1787.  ^«w. 

Notices  of  Madras  and  Gnddalore  in  the 
Last  Century,  from  the  Journals  and 
Letters  of  the  Earlier  Missionaries  (Cter- 
f*^)  f  t»ie  S.P.C.K.  Small  8vo. 
1868.    A  very  interesting  little  work. 

Novas  orbis  Regionum  ao  Insularum 
Vetenbus  Incognitarum,  Ac.  Basillne 
apud  lo.  Hervagium.  1556,  folio.  Orig. 
ed.,  1537. 

Nnnes,  A.  Livro  dos  Pesos  da  Ymdio,  e 
assy  Medidas  e  Moedas.  1654.  Con- 
tained in  Snbsidios,  q.v. 

Oakfield,  or  Fellowship  in  the  East.    Bv 


A  .^*»,^*a«*«»»  &c.,  edited  by  Sir 
A.  Arbuthnot,  with  a  Memoir.  2  vols, 
ovo.     1881. 

Mniuro,  Capt.  Innes.  Narrative  of  Mffitery 
Oper^ons  against  the  French,  Duteh, 
1789.  ^^  ^ly  Cawn,   1780-84.    4to: 

Mnnn)^urgeonGen.,C.B.  Reminiscences 
of  Mihtary  Semce  with  the  93rd  ffighT 
Hs^klS.)  (An  admirable  boofof 

Napier,  (^ner^  Sir  Charies.  Records  of 
the  Indian  Command  of,  comprising  aU 


W.  D.  Arnold,  late  58th 

2  voU.     2nd  ed.     1854.     The  Ist  ed. 

was  apparently  of  the  same  year. 

Observer,  The  Indian.    See  Boyd. 

[Oli^bant,  L.  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  in 
the  years  1857-8-9.  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1869,  *  * 

[OMMort,  G.  The  Original  Inhabitants  of 
f^^tavarsa  or  India.  Westminster, 
1893. 

[Oriental  Sportin;  Magaiine,  June  1828 
to  June  1833,  reprint.  2  vols.  London, 
lo73.J 

Onne,  Robert.  Historical  fragments  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  Ac.  This  was  first 
published  by  Mr.  Orme  in  1782.  But  a 
more  complete  ed.  with  sketeh  of  his  life, 
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kcy  was  iflBned  after  his  death. 
1805. 


4to. 


OmM,  Robert.  HistoftheMilitaTyTraiig- 
artJOM  of  the  British  Nation  in  Indo- 
stan.  3  vols.  4to.  The  dates  of  editions 
are  as  foUows:  Vol.  I.,  1768;  2nd  ed., 
1773;  3rd  ed.,  1781.  Vol.  II.  (in  two 
Sections  oommonJj  caUed  Vols.  II.  and 
III.),  1778.  Posthumons  edition  of  the 
oomi^ete  work,  1805.  These  all  in  4to. 
Repnnt  at  Madias,  laxi^e  Sto.  1861-62. 
A  Voyage  to  China  and  the  E. 
Indies.  Tr.  by  J.  R.  Forster.  2  vols. 
17n. 

,  Hon.  W.  O.    Court  and  Camp  of 
SmJoet  Sini^.    8yo.    1840. 

OoMly,  Sir  William.  nravelB  in  Various 
Ooontries  of  the  East.  8  vols.  4to. 
1819-23. 

Oviacton,  Rev.  F.  A  Voyage  to  Snratt  in 
the  year  1689.    London,  1696. 

{Owan,  Capt.  W.  F.  W.  Narrative  of 
Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagascar.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1833.] 

PaJmtTO,    W,    Gifford.      Narrative  of   a 
^Year's  Journey  through    Central  and 

Western  Arabia.    2  vols.    1865.    [New 

ed.  1  vol.  1868.] 
Fallflgoix.    Monseigneur.    Dotcription  du 

Royaume  Thai  ou  Siam.    2  vols.    1854. 

{Pafanflr,  Rev.  A.  S.  Folk-etymology. 
London,  1882.] 

PandDxang  Hari,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo^ 
originallv  published  by  Whitaker.  3 
von.  lo26.  The  aathor  was  Mr.  Hock- 
ley of  the  Bo.  C.S.  of  whom  little  ii 
known.  Ilie  quotations  are  partly  from 
the  reissue  by  H.  8.  King  It  Co.  in  1873, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
2  vols,  small  8vo. ;  but^  Bumell's  ap- 
parently from  a  1-voI.  issue  in  187/. 
^  4  Ser.  N.  It  Q.  xi.  439,  527.  The 
quotations  have  now  been  given  from 
tiie  ed.  of  1873.] 

Paidab  Hoiaa  and  Qaeries.  a  monthly 
Periodical,  ed.  by  Gapt.  K.  C.  Temple. 
1883  «e^.  [Continued  as  "  North  Indiian 
Votai  and  QnarioB,"  ed.  by  W.  Crooke. 
5  vols.    1891-96.] 

PadUso,  Fra  P.  da  S.  Bartolomeo.  Vianrlo 
alle  Indi^  Orientali.    4to.    Roma,  1796. 

PadUso,  E.T.  by  J.  R.  Forster.   8vo.    1800. 

[Paaroa,  N.  life  and  Adventures  in  Abys- 
sinia, ed.  J.  J.  Halls.  2  vols.  London, 
1831.] 

Pagolflttt,  Fr.  Baldnod.  La  Pratioa  di  Mer- 
catora,  written  o.  1343  ;  publd.  by  Gian 
Francisco  Pagnini  del  Ventura  <rf  Vol- 
tena  in  his  work  Delia  Dedma,  ko.  Lis- 
bone  o  Luoca  (reall^r  Flcnrence),  1765-66. 
4  vols.  4to.  Of  this  work  it  constitutes 
the  3rd  vcdnme.  Extracli  transhited  in 
Oathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  a. v.  The 
6th  volume  is  a  similar  work  by  O. 
Uoano,  written  c.  1440. 


pUarlna  Bonddhiatea,  by  Staniilai,  Julian. 

Vol.  I.  Vie  et  Voyages  de  Hiouen 
Thsang.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  M^moires 
des  Contr^  Occidentales.   Paris.   1857. 

[Felly,  Col.  Sir  L.  The  Miracle  Play  of 
Hasan  and  Husain,  collected  from  Oral 
Tradition,  ed.  A.  N.  WoUaston.  2  vols. 
London,  1879.] 

Pemberton,  liajor  R.  B.  Boport  on  the 
Eastern  Frontier  of  British  India.  8vo. 
Calcutta,  1835. 

Pennant's  (T.)  view  of  Hindooeian,  India 

extra    Gangem,    China,    and     Japan. 

4vol8.  4to.  1798-1800. 
Perdyal,  R.    An  Account  of  the  Island  of 

Ceylon.  2  vols.  1833. 
PeregxinatoriB  Medii  Aevi  Qoatnor.    Re- 

censuit   J.    C.  M.   Laurent.     Lipeiae. 

1864. 

Peregrine  Pnltnnej.     A  Novel.     3  vols. 

1844.    (Said  to  be  written  by  the  late 

Sir  John  Kaye.) 
Periplus  llaria  Errthraei  (I  have  used 

sometimes  C.  Miiller  in  the  Qeog.  Oraeci 

Minores.  and  sometimes  the  edition  of 

B.  Fabndus,  Leipzig,  1883). 
PetiB  de  la  Croix.    Hist,  de  Timnr-bec, 

kc,    4  vols.  12mo.    Delf.  1723. 

Fhilalethee,  The  Boooawen'e  Voyage  to 
Bombay.    1750. 

Philippi,  R.P.F.,  de  Sanctma.  Trinitate, 
Itmerarinm  Orientale,  &c.    1652. 

PhilUpe,  Sir  Richard.  A  MUUon  of  Facte. 
Ed.  1837.  (This  Million  of  Facts  contains 
innumerable  absurdities. 

PhiUhw,  Mr.  An  Account  of  the  Religion, 
Manners,  and  the  Learning  of  the  People 
of  Malabar.    16mo.    London,  1717. 

Pletet,  Adolphe.  Lee  Originea  Indo-Euro- 
p^enes.    2  vols.  imp.  8vo.    1859-1863. 

Pigafetta,  and  other  contemporaryWriters. 
The  first  Voyage  round  the  World  by 
Hegelian,  translated  from  the  accounts 

of .    By  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Hak.  Soc.    1874. 

Pilot,  The  English,  by  Thornton.  PartllL 
FoUo.    1711. 

Pinto,  Femam  Mendea.  PereorinaidLo  de 
—  por  elle  eecrita,  kc.  Folio.  Origin- 
ally published  at  Lbbon,  1614. 

Pinto  (Cogan'e).  The  Voyages  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Femand  Mendes  P.,  A 
Portugal,  ke.  Done  into  English  by 
H.  C.  Gent.    Folio.    London,  1653. 

Pioneer  k  Pioneer  Hall.  (Daily  and 
Weekly  Newspapers  published  at 
Allahabad.) 

Piao,  Oulielmus,  de  Indiae  utriusque  Re 
Naturali  et  MedidL  Folio.  Amster- 
dam, 1658.  See  BontiuSf  whose  book  is 
attached. 

[Platte,  J.  T.  A  Dictionary  of  Urdu,  Classi- 
cal Hindi,  and  English.    London,  1884.] 

Playfair,  O.  Taleef-i-Shereef,  or  Indian 
Materia  Medioa.  Tr.  from  the  original 
by.    Calcutta,  1888. 
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Poggivs  De  Varietate  Foitiiiiaa.     The 

quotations  under  this  reference  are 
from  the  reprint  of  what  pertains  to  the 
travels  of  Nioolo  Gonti  in  Dr.  Friedr. 
Euntsmann's  Die  KentUniti  Indiaa. 
Munchen.    1868. 

Polldk,  Lt.-Gol.  Sport  in  BritiBhBuimali, 
Assam,  and  the  Jynteah  Hills.  2  vols. 
1879. 

Polo.  The  Book  of  Ser  Karoo,  the  Venetian. 
Newly  Tr.  and  Ed.  by  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.  In  2  vols.  1871.  2nd  ed., 
revised,  with  new  matter  and  many  new 
Hlostralions.    1875. 

Frioe,  Joseph.    Tracit,    8  vols.  8vo.    1783. 

Pxidluun,  C.  An  Hist.,  Pol.  and  Stat. 
Ac.  of  Ceylon  and  its  Dependencies. 
2vols.  8vo.    1849. 

Primor  e  Honra  da  Vida  Soldadesca  no 
eetado  da  India.  Fr.  A.  Freyre  (1580). 
Iisbon,1630. 

Pringle  (Mrs.)  M.A.  A  Journey  in  East 
Africa.    1880. 

[Pzia^le,  A.  T.  Selections  from  the  Consulta- 
tions of  the  Agent,  Governor,  and 
Council  of  Fort  St.  George,  1681.  4th 
Series.     Madras,  1893. 

The  Diary  and  Consultation  Book  of 

the  Agent,  Governor,  and  Council  of 
Fort  St.  George.  1st  Series,  1682-85. 
4  vols,  (in  progress).    Madras,  1894-95.] 

Prinaep's  Ettaya.  Essays  on  Indian  An- 
tiquities of  the  late  James  Prinsep  .  .  . 
to  which  are  added  his  Uieflil  Tables 
ed.  .  .  .  by  Edward  Thomas.  2  vols. 
8vo.    1858. 

Pxinaop,  H.  T.  Hist,  of  Political  and 
Military  Transactions  in  India,  during 
the  Adm.  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
2  vols.    1825. 

Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  the  East.  In 
Three  Pftrts.  Ed.  of  1718.  An  English 
Translation  of  the  letters  of  the  first 
Protestant  Missionaries  Zlegenhalg  and 
Plntsoho. 

Ptooper  Alpiims.  Hist.  Aegypt.  Natura- 
hs  et  Rerum  Aegyptiarum  Libri.  8  vols, 
sm.  4to.    Lugd.  Bat.    1755. 

Punjab  Plants,  comprising  Botanical  and 
Vernacular  Names  and  Uses,  by  J.  L. 
Stewart.    Lahore,  1869. 

Poadanb  Ttade  Report.  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Resources  of  the  Countries  on 
the  N.W.  Boundary  of  British  India. 
By  B.  H.  Dayies,  Sec.  to  Govt.  Punjab. 
Lahore,  1862. 

Pnrohas,  his  PUgrimes,  Ac.  4  vols,  folio. 
1625-26.  The  Pilgrimage  \b  often  bound 
as  Vol.  V.    It  is  really  a  separate  work. 

His  Pilgrimage,  or  Relations  of  the 

World,  kc  The  4th  ed.  folio.  1625. 
The  1st  ed.  is  of  1614. 

Pjrard  de  Laral,  Francois.  Disoours  du 
Voyage  des  Francais  aux  Indes  Orient- 
ales,  1615-16.  2  pts.  in  1  vol.  1619 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  published,  2  vols. 
4to  in  1679  as  Voyage  de  Franc.  Pyr- 


ard  de  Laval.    This  is  most  frequently 
quoted. 

There  is  a  smaller  first  sketch  of  1611, 
under  the  name  "  Disoours  des  Voyages 
des  Francais  aux  Indes  Orientales." 
[Ed.  for  Hak.  Soc.  by  A.  Gray  and 
H.  C.  P.  Bell,  1887-89.] 

Qanoon-e-Islam.    See  Herklots. 


i'  Hist,  of  Java.  [2nd.  ed.  2  vols. 
London,  1880.] 

[Baikes,  C.  Notes  on  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  of  India.    London,  1852. 

[B4j«n<lraUda  MItra,  Indo-Aryans.  Con- 
tributions towards  the  Elucidation  of 
their  Ancient  and  MediiBval  Historv. 
2  vols.    London.  1881.] 

Baleiirb,  Sir  W.    The  Discourse  of  the  Em- 

Cof  Chiiana.    Ed.  by  Sir  R.  Schom- 
jk.    Hak.  Soo.    1850. 

Bamtyana  of  Tolsi  D&s.  Translated  by 
F.  Growse.  1878.  [Revised  ed.  1  toI. 
Allahabad,  1888.] 

Bamnsio,  G.  B.  Delle  Narigationl  e 
Vio^gri.  8  vols,  folio,  in  Venetia.  The 
editions  used  by  me  are  Vol.  I.,  1618  ; 
Vol.  II..  1606 ;  Vol.  III.,  1556  ;  except  a 
few  quotations  from  C.  Federici,  which 
are  from  Vol.  III.  of  1606,  in  the  B.  M. 

Bashidnddin,  in  Quatrem^re,  Histoire  des 
Mongols  de  la  Perse,  par  Raschid-el-din, 
trad.  Ac.,  par  M.  Qnatzemtoe.  Atlas 
folio.    1886. 

BAs  K&IA,  or  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Goozerat.  By  Alex.  Kinloch 
Forbes,  H.E.I.C.C.S.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  ]856. 

Also  a  New  Edition  in  one  volume, 
1878. 

Bates  and  Valnationn  of  Merohandise 
(Scotland).  Published  by  the  Treasury. 
Edinb.  1867. 

BaTonshaw,  J.  H.  Gaur,  its  Ruins  and 
Inscriptions.    4to.    1878. 

BaTsrtr.  Major  H.  G.  TabaUt-i-NUzi, 
E.T.    2vols.  8vo.    London,' 1881.     * 

BawUnson's  Herodotus.  4  vols.  8vo.  4th 
edition.    1880. 

Bay,  Mr.  John.  A  CrOllection  of  Curious 
Travels  and  Voyages.  In  Two  Parts 
(includes  Banwolff).'  The  second  edi- 
tion.   2  vols.    1705. 

Historia  Plantanun.    Folio.    See  p. 


957a. 

Synopsis    Methodica     Animalinm 

Quadrupedum  et  Serpentini  Generis,  kc, 
Auctore  Joanne  Raio,  F.B.S.  Londini, 
1698. 

Baynal,  Abb^  W.  F.  Histoire  FhUosophi- 
que  et  Politique  des  Etablissements  des 
Surojpeens  dans  les  deux  Indes.  (First 
published,  Amsterdam,  1770.  4  vols. 
First  English  translation  by  J.  Justa- 
mond,  London,  1776.)  There  were  an 
immense  number  of  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal, with  modifications,  and  a  second 
English  version  by  the  same  Justamond 
in  6  vols.    1798. 
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',  A  T^ue.    (By  Col.  Qw>rge  GhM- 

n^,  R.E.).    8  Tols.    1878. 
Bflfalatioiisforthe  Hon.  Oompany'B  Troops 

OQ  the  Coast  of  Coroouuidel,  by  M.-Qen, 

Sir  A.  Campbell,  E.B..  &c.  Itc.    Madras, 

1787. 
Btfoud.    FiagziMiui  sur  Tlnde,  in  Joum, 

Anatupuy  Ser.  IV.  torn.  iv. 
See  Bolatum. 


M^moixo  BUT  rinde.    4to.    1849. 


Bolmtion  dee  Voyages  ftites  pAr  las  Aiabes 

et  lee  Penaxis  .  .  .  trad.,  &c.,  per  M. 

Beinaud.    2  em.  vols.     Paris,  1845. 
J  Bfajor  James.    Memoir  of  a  ICap 

of  Hindoostan,  or  the  Mogul  Empire. 

3rd  edition.    4to.    1798. 

J  Garcia  de.    Chron.  del  Rey  dom 

JoSoII.    FoHo.    £yora,1554. 
[EoFslations,  the,  of  an  Orderly.  By  Paunch- 

kouree  Khan.    Benares,  1806.J 
Bhode,     H.,    van    Drakenstein.      Hoortos 

Iblabazieos.    6  vols,  folio.    Amstelod. 

1686. 
BtajB  DftTids.     Buddhism.    S.P.C.K.    No 

dau  (more  shame  to  S.P.C.K.). 

BilMiro,J.   FadalidadeHistorica.   (1685.) 
First  published  recently. 

(Sloo,  B.  L.    Gazetteer  of  Mysore.    2to1s. 

London,  1897. 
rRiddellj  Dr.  R.    Indian  Domestic  Economy. 

7th  ed.    Calcutta,  1871. 
[BIslOF.  H.  H.    The  Tribes  and  Castes  of 

Bengal.    2  vols.    Calcutta,  1891.] 
Bitter,  Oari.    Erdkimdo.    19  toIs.  in  21. 

BerHn,  1822-1859. 

Philip.     See  Oftrden,  in  My 


,  Abb^.    iSeep.  816a. 
[Boo,  Sir  T.    Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the 
Great    M^ul.    1615-19.      Ed.   by   W. 
Foster.    Hak.  Soo.    2to1s.    1899.] 
Booboek,  T.    An  English  and  Hindoostanee 
BaTml  Dietioiiuy.     12mo.     Calcutta, 
1811.    ^  Small. 
Bogerins,  Abr.     Do  open  Deure  tot  het 
Verborgen  flyedenaom.   4to.    Leyden, 
1661. 

Also    sometimes    quoted    from    the 
French  version,  riz. : — 

Abraham.    La  Porto  OuTorto  .  .  . 
'on  la  Vraye  Representation,  ko,    4to. 
AoBsterdam,  1670. 

Hie  author  was  the  first  Chaplain  at 
Pnlicat  (1681-1641),  and  then  for  some 

Siara  at  Bataria  (see  Havart,  p.  132). 
e  returned  home  in  1647  and  died  in 
1649,  at  Gouda  (Pref .  p.  8).  The  book 
was  brought  out  bv  his  widow.  Thus, 
at  the  time  that  the  English  Chaplain 
Lord  (q.v.)  was  studjrinf  the  religion  of 
the  ffindus  at  Surat,  the  Dutch  Chap- 
lain Bcger  was  doing  the  same  at  Puu- 
cat.  Tne  work  of  the  last  is  in  erery 
way  Tastly  superior  to  the  former.  It 
was  written  at  Bataria  (see  p.  117),  and, 
omia%  to  its  publication  after  his  death, 
ihore  are  a  few  misprints   of  Indian 


words.  The  author  had  his  information 
from  a  Brahman  named  Pftdmanaba 
{Pcuinuinahha^f  who  knew  Dutch,  and 
who  gave  him  a  Dutch  translation  of 
Bhar&ihari's  Satakas,  which  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  tne  first 
translation  from  Sanskrit  into  an  Euro- 
pean language  (A.B.). 

Bofcoizo  da  l^agom  de  Vasoo  da  Gama  em 
Mocoozcvn.  2a  edicfto.  Lisboa.  1861. 
The  1st  ed.  was  published  in  1888.  The 
work  is  inscribed  to  Alvaro  Velho.  See 
Figani^re,  Bibliog,  Bitt,  Port,  p.  159. 
(Note  byA.B.). 

iSBw  Do  Castro. 


Boossot  Uon.  A  TtaTors  la  China.  8to. 
Paris,  1878. 

[Bow,  T.  V.  Manual  of  Tsnjore  District. 
Madras,  1883.] 

Boyle,  J.  F.,  M.D.  An  Essay  on  the  An- 
tiquity of  Hindoo  Medicine.  8yo.  1887. 

Illustrations   of   the   Botany  and 

other  branches  of  Nat.  History  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  of  the  Floras  of  Cash- 
mere.    2  vols,  folio.    1889. 

Bnhrak,  Wilhelmus  de.  Itinerarinm  in 
Bacneil  de  Voyages  et  de  M^moires  de 
la  Soc.  de  G^ographie.    Tom.  iv.     1887. 

Bnmphius  (Greo.  Everard  Rumphf.).  Her- 
barium Amboinense.  7  vols,  folio.  Am- 
stelod.   1741.    (He  died  in  1693.) 

Bnssoll,  Patrick.  An  Account  of  Indian 
Snakes  collected  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.    2  rols.  folio.    1S03. 

Bycant,  Sir  Paul.  Prssont  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Folio,  1687.  Ap- 
pended to  ed.  of  ElnoUys'  Hist,  of  the 
Turks. 

Saar,  Jobann  Jacob,  Ost  -  Indianiscbe 
Ffinf-sehn-Jfthrigo  Kriegs  -  Disnsto 
(Ac.).  (1644-1659.)  FoUo.  Numberg, 
1672. 

Saoy,  Silvestre  de.  Relation  de  I'Egypte. 
^Abdallatif. 

Chrestomathie  Arabs.    2de  Ed.    8 

vols.  8vo.    Paris,  1826-27. 

Sadik  T'l*^^*^"^,  The  Geoffraphical  Works 
of.  Translated  by  J.  C.  from  original 
Persian  M3S.,  ko.  Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fund,  1832. 

Sainsboxy,  W.  Noel.  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  East  Indies.  Vol.  I.,  1862 
(1513-1616) ;  Vol.  II. ,  1870  (1617-1621) ; 
Vol.  III.,  1878  (1622-1624);  Vol.  IV., 
1884  (1625-1629).    An  admirable  work. 

Sanang  Sotion.  Oeschichto  dor  Ost-Mon- 
goien  .  .  .  von  Ssanang  Ssetzen  Chung- 
taidschi  der  Ordus.  aus  dem  Mongol .  .  . 
▼on  Isaac  Jacob  Schmidt.  4to.  St. 
Petersburg,  1829. 

[Sanderson,  G.  P.  Thirteen  Years  among 
the  Wild  Beasts  of  India,  8rd  ed. 
London,  1882.] 

Sangennano,  Rev.  Father.  A  description 
of  the  Burmese  Empire.  Translated 
by  W.  Tandy,  D.D.  (Or.  TransL  Fund). 
4to.    Rome,  1888. 
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San  Soman,  Fray  A.    Historia  GeiiAral 

de  la  India  Oriental.    Folio.   Valladolid, 
1608. 

SaB80tti,  Lettere,  contained  in  De  Ghiber- 

natii,  q.v. 
8aty.  Rey.    The  Saturday  Review,  London 

weekly  newspaper. 
Sohiltbezgwr,  Johann.    The  Bondage  and 

Trayels  of.    Tr.  by  Capt.  J.  Buchan 

Telfer,  R.N.    Hak.  Soo.    1879. 

Sohonten,  Woat«r.  Oost-Indische  Voya«ie, 
kc,    t' Amsterdam,  1676. 

This  is  the  Dutch  original  rendered 
in  German  as  Walter  Schnlzen,  q.v. 

IBchrader,  O.  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of 
the  Aryan  Peoples.  Tr.  by  F.  B. 
Jevons.    London,  1890.] 

Schnken,  Walter.  Ost-Indische  Reise- 
Beschreibung.  Folio.  Amsterdam,  1676. 
See  Schonten. 

Schuyler,  Eugene.  Turkistan.  2  yols. 
Svo.    1876. 

[Scott,  J.  G.  and  J.  P.  flardiman.  Gazetteer 
of  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States. 
5  vols.     Rangoon,  1900.] 

Scrafton,  Luke.  BeflexioxiB  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hindoetan,  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  Hist,  of  Bengal.    1770. 

Beely,  Capt.  J.  B.  The  Wonders  of  Ellora. 
8vo.    1824. 

Beir  Mntaqherin,  or  a  View  of  Modem 
Times,  being  a  History  of  India  from  the 
year  1118  to  1195  of  the  Hedjirah. 
From  the  Persian  of  Gholam  Hussain 
Khan.  2  vols,  in  3.  4to.  Calcutta,  1789. 

Seton-Karr,  W.  S.,  aud  Hugh  Sandeman. 
BelectionB  from  Calcutta  Gazettes  (1784- 
18^.  5  vols.  8vo.  (The  4th  and  6th 
by  H.  S.)    Calcutta,  1864-1869. 

Shaw,  Robert.  Visits  to  High  Tartarv. 
Yarkand,  and  K&8hgh&r7l871. 

Shaw,  Dr.  T.  Travels  or  Observations  re- 
lating to  several  Parts  of  Barbuy  and 
the  Levant  2nd  ed.  1767.  (Orig.  ed. 
is  of  1788).  ^     * 

ShelYOCke'e  Voyajre.  A  V.  round  the 
World,  by  the  Way  of  the  Great  South 
Sea,  Perform'd  in  the  Years  1719,  20,  21, 
22.    By  Capt.  George  S.     London,  1726. 

Shenring,  Revd.,  M.A.  Hindu  Tribes  and 
Castes.    3  vols.  4to.    Calcutta,  1872-81. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.  Stories  from  the  Church 
Catechism.  Ed.  187a  This  work  was 
originally  published  about  1817,  but  I 
cannot  trace  the  exact  date.  It  is  almost 
unique  as  giving  some  view  of  the  life  of 
the  non-commissioned  ranks  of  a  British 
regiment  in  India,  though  of  course 
much  is  changed  since  its  date. 

Sherwood,  Mrs.,  The  life  of,  chiefly  Auto- 
biographical.   1867. 

Shipp,  John.  Memoin  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary Military  Career  of  .  .  .  written  by 
Himself.  2nd  ed.  (First  ed.,  1829). 
3vols.8vo.     1830.  *  ' 


Sibree,    Revd.    J. 
"  ■      •     1880. 


The   Gxeat  African 


Sidi  'AU.  The  Mohit,  by  S.  A.  Kapudan. 
Exts.  translated  by  Joseph  v.  Hammer, 
in  J,  At.  Soe.  Bengal,  Vols.  Ill,  k  V. 

Relation  dea  Voyages  de,  nomme 

ordinairement  Eatibi  Roumi,  trad,  sur 
la  version  allemande  de  M.  Dies  par 
M.  Moris  in  Journal  Atiatiqtie,  Ser.  I. 
tom.  ix. 

[ The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the 

Turkish     Admiral.       Trans,     by     A. 

Vamb^ry.    London,  1899.] 
Sigoli,  Simone.    Viaggio  al  Monte  Sinai 

See  Ftescobaldi. 
SirnpUn.    See  Letters, 
[Skeat,  W.   W.    Malay  Magic,  being   an 

Introduction  to  the  Folklore  and  Popular 

Religion  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.    8vo. 

London,  1900. 
[Skinner,   Capt.  T.    Excursions   in  India, 

indudinjg  a  Walk  over  the  Himalajra 

Mountains  to  the  Sources  of  the  Jumna 

aud    the    Ganges,    2nd    ed.     2    vols. 

London,  1833.] 
Skinner,  Lt-Col.  James,  Military  Memoirs 

of.     Ed.  by  J.  B.  Fraser.    2  vols.    1861. 
Sleeman,  Lt.-Col.(SirWm.).  Bamaaeeana 

and  Vocabulary  of  the  Peculiar  Language 

of  the  Thugs.    8vo.    Calcutta,  ISS. 
Rambles  and  Becollectiona  of  an 

Indian  Official.    2  vols,  large  8vo.    1844. 

An  excellent  book.    [New  ed.  in  2  vols., 

by  V.  A.  Smith,  in  Constable's  Oriental 

Miscellany.    London,  1898.] 
[ A  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of 

Oudh  in  1849-60.  2  vols.   London,  1868.] 
Small,    Rev.  G.     A   Laskazi   Dictionary. 

12mo.,  1882  (being  an  enlarged  ed,  of 

Boebuck,  q.v.). 
Smith,  B.  BoswortlL    Life  of  Lord  Law- 
rence.   2  vols.  8vo.    1883. 
Smith,  Major  L.  F.    Sketch  of  the  BeffOlar 

Corpe  in  the  service  of  Native  Pmices. 

4to.     Tract.     Calcutta,  k.d.     London. 

1805. 
[Society  in  India,  by  an  Indian  Officer.    2 

vols.    London,  1841. 
Society,   Manners,  Tales,  and  Fictions  of 

India.    3  vols.    London,  1844.] 
Solvyne,  F.    B.     Lee  Hindoua.    4  vols, 
folio.    Paris,  1808. 

Sonnerat.  Voyages  aux  Indes  Orientales 
etk  la  Chine  2vols.4to.  1781.  Also 
3  vols.  8vo.    1782. 

Sonaa,  P.  Francesco  de.  Oriente  Conqnis- 
tado  a  Jesus  Christo  peloe  Padres  da 
Corapanha  de  Jesus.  Folio.  Lisbon. 
1710.  Reprint  of  Pt  I.,  at  Bombay,  1881. 

Sonthey,  R.  Cnree  of  Kehama.  1810.  In 
Collected  Works. 

Spielbergen  van  Waerwijck,  Voyage  of. 
(Four  Voyages  to  the  K  Indies  from 
1594  to  1604,  in  Dutch.)    1646. 

Sprenger,  Prof .  Aloys.  Die  Post  nndBeiae- 
Bontendes  Orients.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1864. 
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[Stanfind    Dictioiuury,  the,  of   Anglicised 

Words    and    Phrases,    bv   C.    A.    M. 

Fennell.     Cambridge,  1892.] 
BtaalQj^i  Vasoo  da  Oama.    See  Correa. 
Btenntoii,  Sir  O.    Authentic  Aooonnt  of 

Lord     Macartney's    Embassv    to    the 

Emperor  of  China.    2  toK  Ita    1797. 
SUyqrlmuk    Voyace  to  the  E.  Indies.   Tr. 

from  Dutch  by  S.  H.  Wiloocke.    3  vols. 

1796. 

J  J.  G.    Narrative  of  a  Five  Years' 

fixpedition  against  the  Revolted  Negroes 

in  Surinam.    2  vols.  4to.    1806. 

Sir   James   F.     Story  of   Nim- 
r  and  Impey.    2  vols.    1885. 
,M.   Indian  Faixy  Tales.   Oaloutta, 

1879. 
Strangford,  Viscount,  Select  Writings  of. 

2  Tols.  8vo.    1869. 
8t^  Pi«m,  B.  de.  La  ChanmiM^  Tndienne. 

1791. 
[8tiiart,H.  A.    5ee  Sturock,  J. 
[StnxToek,  J.  and  Stuart,  H.  A.    Manual  of 

S.  Canara.    2  vols.    Madras,  1894-95.] 
SnbaidicM  para  a  Historia  da  India  Portu- 

gnesEa.    (Published  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Lisbon.)    Lisbon,  1878. 
Snliraa,  Oapt.  O.  L.,  R.A.  Dhow  Chasing 

in  Zanzibar  Waters,  and  on  the  Eastern 

Coast  of  Africa.     1873. 
BnzsMm's  Daughter.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

1827.    Reference  by  chapter. 
Qymea,    Major   Michael.     Account   of   an 

Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava,  in 

the  year  1795.    4to.    1800. 

Taranatha's  Oeschiehte  des  Bnddhismns 
in  India.  Germ.  Tr.  by  A.  Schiefner. 
St.  Peteisbuig,  1869. 

Tiavemier,  J.  B.  Les  Six  Voyages  en 
Torquie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes.  2  toIs. 
4to.     Paris,  1676. 

E.T.,  which  is  generally  that  Quoted, 

being  contained  in  Collections  of  Travels, 
ftc ;  being  the  Travels  of  Monsieur 
TaTomier,  Bemier,  and  other  great 
men.  In  2  vols,  folio.  London,  1684. 
[Ed.  by  v.  A.  Ball.  2  vols.  London, 
1889.] 

TMijUnr,  Col.  Meadows.  StoiT  of  Hy  Life. 
8to.(1877).    2nded.    1878. 

[Taylor,  J.  A  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Aooonnt  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
Dacca,  in  Bengal.    London,  1851.] 

Telnimonth,  Mem.  of  Ule  of  John  Lord, 
'W  his  Son,  Lord  Teignmouth.    2  vols. 

Taizeiza,  P.  Pedro.  Relaeiones  .  .  .  de 
los  Reyes  de  Persia,  de  loe  Reyes  de 
Harmnz«  y  de  un  Viage  dende  la  India 
Oriental  hasta  Italia  por  terra  (all  three 
separately  paged).    En  Amberes,  1610. 

Tennaiit,  Sir  Emerson.    See  Emerson. 
Tenxairo,  Antonio.    Itinerario  .  .  .  como 

da  India  too  jpor  terra  a  estes  Reynos. 

Orig.    ed.      Coimbra,    1560.     Edition 


quoted  (by  Bumell)  seems  to  be  of 
Losbon,  1762. 

Temr.     A  Voyage  to   East  India,  ko. 

Observed  by  Edward  Terry,  then  Chap- 
lain to  the  Riffht  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Row, 
Knt.,  Lord  Ambassador  to  the  Oreat 
Mogul.    Reprint,  1777.    Ed.  1655. 

An  issue  without  the  Author's  name, 

printed  at  the  end  of  the  E.T.  of  the 
Travels  of  Sig.  Pietro  della  Valle  into 
East  India,  &c.    1665. 

Also  a  part  in  Purchas,  VoU  II. 


Thevenot,  Melohizedek.  (Collection).  Re- 
lations de  divers  Voyages  Curieuz. 
2nd  ed.    2  vob.  folio.    1696. 

Theyenot,  J.  de.  Voyages  en  Europe,  Asie 
etAfrique.  2nded.  5vols.  12mo.   1727. 

Thevet,  Andr^.  Coamographie  Univer- 
selle.    Folio.     Paris,  1675. 

Thevet.  Les  Singnlarites  de  la  Franoe 
Antarticqne,  autrement  nomm^  Ame- 
rique.     Paris,  1558. 

Thomas,  H.  S.    The  Bod  in  India*    8vo. 

Mangalore,  1878. 
Thomas,  Edward.  Chronicles  of  thePathibi 

Kings  of  Dehli.    8vo.    1871. 
Thomson,  Dr.  T.    Western  Himalaya  and 

Tibet.    8vo.    London,  1852. 
Thomson,  J.     The  Straits  of  Malacca, 

Indo-China,  and  China.    8vo.    1875. 

ThomhiU,  Mark.  Personal  Adyentnres, 
&c.,  in  the  Mutiny.    8vo.    1884. 

[ Haunts  and  Hobbies  of  an  Indian 

Official.    London,  1899.] 

Thnnbeorg,  C.  P.,  M.D.  Trayels  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  made  between  the 
years  1770  and  1779.  E.T.  4  vols. 
8vo.    1799. 

Timonr,  Institntes  of.     E.T.  by  Joseph 

White.    4to.    Oxford,  1783. 
Timnr,  Autobiographical  Memoirs  of.    E.T. 

by  Major  C.  Stewart  (Or.  Tr.  Fund), 

4to.     1830. 

Tippoo  Sultan,   S^ect  Letters  of.     E.T. 

by  Col.  W.  Kirkpatrick.     4to.    1811. 
Tipd  Sultan,  Hist,  of,  by  Hussein  AH  Khan 

Kirmani.      E.T.    by    Miles.      (Or.    Tr. 

Fund.)    8vo.    1864. 
Tod,  Lieut. -Col.  James.     Awwula  and  Anti- 
quities of  Rajasthan.  2  vols.  4to.   18^. 

[lleprinted  at  Calcutta.    2  vob.     1884.] 
Tdhfat-ul-Mnjahideen  (Hist,  of  the  Maho- 

medans  in  Malabar).     Trd.  by  Lieut. 

M.  J.   Rowlandiion.      (Or.   Tr.   Fund.> 

8vo.    1833.    (Very  badly  edited.) 
Tom  Cringle's  Lost.    Ed.  1863.    (Originally 

published  in  Blackwood,  c.  1830-31.) 
Tombo  do  Estado  da  India.    See  Snbsidioa 

and  Botelho. 
Tr.  Lit.    Soc.    Bo.     Transactions   of   the 

Literary  Society  of  Bombay.     3  vols. 

4to.    London,  1819-23. 
Trerelyan,  G.  0.   See  Competition-WallalL 

and  Dawk-Bnngalbw. 
Tribes  on  My  Frontier.    Bombay,  1883. 
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FULLER  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED, 


^igaatiiis.  De  Christiana  Ezpeditione 
apud  Sinas.    4to.    Lugdimi,  1616. 

Tnxnour'e  (Hon.  George)  Mahawanso. 
The  M.  in  Roman  characters  with  the 
translation  subjoined,  ko,  (Only  one 
vol.  published.)    4to.    Ceylon,  1837. 

Tylor,  E.  B.    Primltiya  Culture.    2  vols. 

8vo.    1871. 
[ Anahuac ;     or     Mexico     and     the 

Mexicans,  Ancient  and  Modem.  London, 

1861.] 
Tyr,  GhiiUaame  de,  et  ses  Continoateurs — 

Texte  du  XIII.  Si^le— par  M.  PauUn. 

Paris.    2  toIb.  large  8vo.  1879-80. 
[Tytler,  A.  F.   Considerations  on  the  Present 

Political  State  of  India.  2yoIs.   London, 

1816.] 

XTnano,  O.  A  book  of  PnUica  della  Merca- 
tura  of  1440,  which  forms  the  4th  vol.  of 
Delia  Deeima,    See  Pegolotti 

Valentia,  Lord.  Voyages  and  Travels  to 
India,  ko.  1802-1806.   3  vols.  4to.  1809. 

Valentijn.  Oud  en  Niew  Ooet-Indien.  6 
vols,  folio — often  bound  in  8  or  9. 
Amsterdam,  1624-6. 

[Vimb^ry,  A.  Sketches  of  Central  Asia. 
Additional  Chapters  on  my  Travels, 
Adventures,  and  on  the  Ethnology  of 
Central  Asia.    London,  1868.] 

Tan  Braam  Houckgeist  (Embaaay  to  China), 
E.T.    London,  1798. 

Van  den  Broeeke,  Pieter.  Reysen  naer 
Oost  Indien,  kc.  Amsterdam,  edns. 
1620?  1634,  1646, 1648. 

VanderUth.    iS«e  MerreilleB. 

Vanii^  Fair,  a  Novel  without  a  Hero, 
Thackeray'e.  This  is  usually  quoted 
by  chapter.  If  by  page,  it  is  from 
ed.  1867.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Vanaittart  H.  A  Nairatiye  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  Bengal,  1760-1764.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1766. 

Van  Twiet,  Jehan  ;  Gewesen  Overhooft  van 
de  Nederlandsche  comtooren  Atnadabat, 
Gambayay  Brodera^  en  Broitchia^  Qenerall 
Beschifijyinge  van  Indien,  kc.  t'Am- 
steledam,  1648. 

Varthema,  Lodovico  di.  The  Trayela  of. 
Tr.  from  the  orig.  Italian  Edition  of 
1510  by  T.  Winter  Jonee,  F.S.A.,  and 
edited,  ko.,  bv  George  Percy  Badger. 
Hak.  Soc.    18iS3. 

This  is  the  edn.  quoted  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions.   Mr.  Bumell  writes : 

**  We  have  also  used  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  original  (?)  Italian  text 
(12mo.  Venice,  1517).  A  third  edition 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1523  (4to.),  and  a 
fourth  at  Venice  in  1635.  lliis  interest- 
ing Journal  was  translated  into  English 
by  Eden  in  1676  (8vo.),  and  Purchas 
(ii.  pp.  1483-1494)  gives  an  abridgement; 
it  is  thus  one  of  the  most  important 
■ouroesw" 


Neither  Mr.  Winter  Jones  nor  my 
friend  Dr.  Badger,  in  editing  Varthema, 
seem  to  have  oeen  aware  of  the  dis- 
paragement cast  on  his  veracity  in  Uie 
famous  Colloquies  of  Garcia  de  Orta 
(f.  290.  and  f.  30).  These  affect  his 
statements  as  to  his  voyages  in  the 
further  East ;  and  deny  his  ever  having 
gone  beyond  Calicut  and  Cochin ;  a 
thesis  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  out  of  his  own  narrative. 

[VerelBt,  H.  A  View  of  the  Rise,  Piv)greaB, 
and  Present  State  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  Bengal,  including  a  Reply  to 
the  Misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Bolto,  and 
other  Writers.     London,  1772.] 

Vermenlen,  Genet  Oost  Indiache  Voyace. 
1677.  ^ 

Vigne,  G.  Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladakh, 
&c.    2  vols.  8vo.     1842. 

Vinoenso  Maria,  n  Viaggio  all*  Indie 
oriental!  del  P.  .  .  .  Procuratore  Gene- 
rale  de*  Carmelitani  Soala.  Folio. 
Roma,  1672. 

l^triad,  Jaoobi  (Jacques  de  Vitry).  Hist 
Jherosolym.    iSm  Bongan. 

Vooalralista  in  Arabico.  (Edited  by  C. 
Schiaparelli. )    Firenze,  lo71. 

Voigt.    HorfeiiB  Sabnrbanus  Calcuttensis. 

8vo.    Calcutta,  1845. 
Von  Harff,  Arnold.   PUgerfahrt  des  Ritters 

(1496-1499).    FromMSS.    Coin,  1860. 

Voyage  to  the  Eaat  Indies  in  1747  and 
1748.  .  .  .  Interspersed  with  many  use- 
ful and  curious  Observations  and  Anec- 
dotes.   8vo.    London,  1762. 

ViUlers,  J.  A.  Lezioon  Persico-Latinum. 
2  vols,  and  Suppt.  Bonnae  ad  Rhenum. 
1855-67. 

Wallace,  A.  R.  The  Malay  Archipelago. 
7th  ed.    1880. 

[Wallace,  Lieut.  Fifteen  Years  in  India, 
or  Sketches  of  a  Soldier's  Life.    London, 

1822.] 

Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the 
Picturesque  (by  Fanny  Parkes).  2  vols, 
imp.  8vo.    1850. 

Ward,  W.  A  Yivw  of  the  History,  litera- 
ture, and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.  3rd 
ed.     4  vols.  8vo.     London,  1817-1820. 

Inthetitlesof  first2  vols,  publd.  inl8l7, 
this  ed.  is  stated  to  be  in  2  vols.  In  those 
of  the  Srd  and  4th,  1820,  it  is  stated  to  be 
in  4  vols.  This  arose  from  some  mis- 
take, the  author  being  absent  in  India 
when  the  first  two  were  published. 

The  work  originally  appeared  at 
Seramporo,  1811,  4  vols.  4to,  and  an 
abridged  ed.  ibid.  1  vol.  4to.    1815. 

Waring,  E.  J.  The  Tropical  Resident  at 
Home,  ko,    8vo.    1866. 

Waasaf,  Geschichte  Wassafs,  Pertiach 
herausgegeben,  und  Deutsoh  tibersetrt, 
von  Joseph  Hanuner-Porgstall.  4to. 
Wien,  ISJfe. 


FULLER  TITLES  OF  BOOKS  QUOTED. 
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Watnmaii,  W.    The  Faxdle  of  FadooB. 

London,   1555.    Ako  reprinted  in  the 

Haklnyt  of  1807. 
rWalt^  O.    A  Dictionary  of  the  Eoonomic 

IVodneiB  of  India.    10  vols.    Galoatta, 

1889.93.] 
WoDington  Despatches.    The  Edn.  quoted 

is  nsoallj  that  of  1837. 
Welflh,    Col.  Jamea    lEUitaxy  Reminis- 

eeiieee  ...  of  nearly  40  yean'  Active 

Service  in  the  E.  Indies.    2  vols.  8vo. 

18S0.    (AnexoeUentbook.) 
Wheeler,    J.    T.     Madras    in    the    Olden 

Time  .  .  .  compUed  from  OflScial  Re- 
cords.   3  vols.  sm.  sq.  Svo.    1861. 
Early  Beoorde   of   British   India. 

Gahnitta,  1878.    2nd  ed.  1879. 
Whaler,  Rev.  EUr  Ctoorae.    Journey  into 

Greece.    FoUo.    1882. 
mtnBj   (Prof.    W.    D.)     Oriental    and 

Unffttlstieal  Stadies.     2  vols.     New 

yS,  1873-74. 
Widowi,  Hindeo.    Papers  relating  to  E.I. 

AfEairs ;  printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Folio.    1821. 
[Wmdaeon,  R.  J.    A  Malay-English  Die- 

tioDary.    Part  I.    Singapore,  1901.] 

woke.  Col.  Mark.     Historical  Sketches 

of  the  South  of  India  in  an  Attempt  to 

trace  the  Hist  of  Mysoor.    8  vols.  4to. 

1810-17.   2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.    Madras, 

1869. 
WHUaina,    Monier.     Religions   Thought 

and  life  in  India.    Part  I.,  1883. 
[ Br&hmanism  and  Hindiiism.    4th  ed. 

London,  1891.] 
mHiama,  S.  WeUs.    Chinese  Cknmneroial 

Ooide.    4th  ed.    Canton,  1856. 
Williamson,  V.  M.    The  East  India  Vade 

Mecom,  by  Capt.  Thomas  Williamson 

(the  author  of  Oriaital  Field  SporU). 

2  vols.  8vo.    1810. 
WHUamson,    Gapt.    T.     Oriental    Field 

Sporte.    Atlas  foUo.    1807. 


Wills,  C.  T.  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun,  or  Modem  Persia.    1883. 

[Wilson,  A.  The  Abode  of  Snow,  Observa- 
tions on  a  Journey  from  Chinese  Tibet 
to  the  Indian  CaucasuB.  Edinbunrh, 
1876.] 

Wilson,  John,  D.D.,  life  of,  by  (George 
Smith,  LL.D.    1878. 

[ Indian   Caste.     2   vols.     Bombay, 

1877.] 

Wolif,  J.  Travels  and  Adventures.  2  vols. 
London,  I860.] 

Wollaston,  A.  N.  English-Persian  Dic- 
tionaxy.    8vo.    1882. 

Wright,  T.  Early  Trayels  in  Palestine, 
edited  with  Notes.    (Bohn.)    1848. 

Wright,  T.  Domestic  Manners  and  Senti- 
ments in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
1862. 

Wyllie,  J.  W.  S.  Essays  on  the  External 
Policy  of  India.  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Hunter.    1875. 


Wytfliet.    Histoire  des  Indes. 
Douay.    1611. 


Fo.,  8  pts. 


ZaTOrii,  Scti.  Francisoi.  Indiarum  Apostoli 
Epistolamm  Libri  Quinque.     Pragae, 

ZaTier,  St.  Francis,  Life  and  Letters  of, 
by  Rev.  H.  I.  Coleridge  (S.J.).  2  vols. 
8vo.    1872. 


[Ynsnf  Ali,  A.  A  Monograph  on  Silk  Fabrics 
produced  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces and  Oudh.    Allahabad,  1900.]   . 

Zedler,  J.  H.  Grosses  YollsUindliges  Uni- 
versal Lexicon.  64  vols,  folio.  Leipzig, 
1732-1750;  and  Supplement,  4  vols. 
1761-1764. 


Ziegenbalg. 
Gospel. 


See  Propagation  of  the 


CORRIGENDA. 


mot.    OOL. 

32  5. — Apollo  Bunder.  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes  {History  of  Bombay^  Town 
and  Island^  Census  Report^  1901,  p.  17)  derives  this  name  from 
*  Pallav  Bandar,' '  the  Harbour  of  Clustering  Shoots.' 

274  a. — ^Orease.  1817.  '*  the  Portuguese  commander  requested  permission 
to  see  the  Gross  which  Janiere  wore.  .  .  . " — Rev,  E,  FeUoweSy 
History  of  Ceylon^  chap.  v.  quoted  in  9  ser.  N,  db  Q.  I.  85. 

276     h.—Fwr  «  Porus  "  read  "  Portus." 

380  5. — For  "  It  is  probable  that  what  that  geographer  ..."  read  ^  It  ia 
probable  from  what  ..." 

499  5. — The  reference  to  Bao  was  accidentally  omitted.  The  word  is 
Peguan  hd  (pronounced  hd-a),  "a  monastery."  The  quotation 
from  Sangermano  (p.  88)  runs  :  *'  There  is  not  any  village,  how- 
ever small,  that  has  not  one  or  more  large  wooden  houses,  which 
are  a  species  of  convent,  by  the  Portuguese  in  India  called  Bao.** 

511    a.— ^or"Adawlvt"r«i4"Adawlat." 

565  a. — Mr.  Edwardes  (op.  cit,  p.  5)  derives  Mtaagong  from  Skt  matsya- 
grdTMLy  "  fish- village,"  due  to  "  the  pungent  odour  of  the  fish, 
which  its  earliest  inhabitants  caught,  dried  and  ate." 

655    6.— JVw  "  Steven's  "  read  "  Stevens*." 

678  a.— Mr.  Edwardes  (op.  eit,  p.  15)  derives  Parell  from  pdd^  "  the  Tree* 
Trumpet  Flower  "  {Bignonia  suaveolens). 

816    a.'^For  "  shd-hdsh  "  read  "  skdh-bdsh:* 

858    h,—Far  "  Sowar  "  read  "  Sonar,  a  goldsmith." 

920    5.— TiiBn  add  : 

1784. — "Each  temperate  day 

With  health  glides  away, 

No  TliiBngS  *  our  forenoons  profane." 

—Memoirs  of  ihe  Late  War  in  Asia,  hj  Afi  Officer  of 
Colonel  Bailli^s  Detachmenty  ii.  Appendix,  p.  293. 

1802. — "  I  suffered  a  very  large  library  to  be  useless  whence  I 
might  have  extracted  that  which  would  have  been  of  more  service 
to  me  than  running  about  to  Tiflins  and  noisy  parties."— Af «<«»//«, 
to  /.  W,  Sherer,  in  Kaye,  Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  I.  81. 

♦  [In  note  "Lancheons.'T 
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ANGLO-INDIAN   COLLOQUIAL  TERMS  AND 
PHRASES  OF  ANALOGOUS  ORIGIN. 


ABABA 


ABABA 


AHAnA  a  A  word  used  by  old 
Spemifih  and  Portugese  writers  for  a 
*  rhinoceros,'  and  aaopted  by  some  of 
the  older  English  narrators.  The 
origin  is  a  little  doubtfuL  If  it  were 
certain  that  the  word  did  not  occur 
earlier  than  c  1530-40,  it  would 
most  probably  be  an  adoption  from 
the  Malay  hadjak.  *a  rhinoceros.'  The 
word  is  not  used  by  Barros  where  he 
would  probably  have  used  it  if  he 
knew  it  (see  quotation  under  OANDA)  ; 
and  we  have  found  no  proof  of  its 
earlier  existence  in  the  Iangua«^  of 
the  Peninsula  ;  if  this  shoula  be  es- 
tablished we  should  have  to  seek  an 
Arabic  origin  in  such  a  word  as  ahadai^ 
dbid,  fern,  dbida^  of  which  one  meaninc 
is  (v.  Lane\  *a  wild  animal.'  The  usual 
form  ahaia  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
favour  of  such  an  origin.  [Prof.  Skeat 
l>elieve8  that  the  a  in  ahada  and  similar 
Malay  words  represents  the  Arabic 
article,  which  was  commonly  used  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  prefixed  to 
Arabic  and  other  native  words.]  It 
will  be  observed  that  more  than  one 
authority  makes  it  the  female  rhino- 
ceros, and  in  the  dictionaries  the  word 
is  feminine.  But  so  Barros  makes 
Ganda,  [Mr  W.  W.  Skeat  suggests  that 
the  female  was  the  more  aangerous 
anifnal^  or  the  oue  most  frequently 
met  with,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  crocodile.] 

1541.—"  Mvnes  of  Silver,  Copper,  Tin,  and 
Lead,  from  whence  great  quantities  thereof 
were  continoally  drawn,  which  the  Merch- 
ants carried  away  with  Troops  of  Elephants 
and  Rhinoceroses  {em  eaJUcLS  de  denies  e 
badas)  for  to  transport  into  the  Kingdoms  of 
Somau,  by  us  callea  Siam,  PomUoco^  Sarady, 
(Savady  in  orig.JL  Tangu,  Prom,  Calatnin- 
kam  and  other  Provinces  ....  "-^PitUo 
(orig.  cap.  xli.)  in  Cogan,  p.  49.  The  king- 
doms named  here  are  Siam  (see  under 
SABHAU);  Pitchalok  and  SawatU  (now 
A 


two  provinces  of  Siam) ;  Taungu  and  Prome 
in  B.  Burma;  Calaminham,  in  the  interior 
of  Indo-China,  more  or  less  fabulous. 

1644.— "Now  the  King  of  Tartary  was 
fallen  upon  the  cit^  of  Pequin  with  so  g^reat 
an  army  as  the  like  haa  never  been  seen 
since  Adam*s  time ;  in  this  army  .  .  . 
were  seven  and  twenty  Kings,  under  whom 
marched  1,8O0lOOO  men  ....  with  four 
score  thousand  Rhinoceroses  "  {dondej)artir/U> 
com  aitetUa  mil  badas). — Ibtd.  (ong.  cap. 
Gvii.)  in  Cogan,  p.  149. 

[1560. — See  quotation  under  LAOS.] 

1685. — "It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  with 
great  stoare  of  prouisioun;  there  are  ele- 
phants in  great  number  and  abadas,  which 
18  a  kind  of  beast  so  big  as  two  great  buls, 
and  hath  vppon  his  snowt  a  little  home." — 
AfendozOf  ii.  311. 

1592. — "We  sent  commodities  to  their 
king  to  barter  for  Amber-greese,  and  for  the 
homes  of  Abath,  whereof  the  Kin^  onel^ 
hath  the  traffique  in  his  hands.  Now  thus 
Abath  is  a  bsast  that  hath  one  home 
only  in  her  forehead,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  female  Vnioome,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
of  all  the  Moores  in  those  puts  as  a  most 
soveraign^  remedie  against  poyson.*' — Bar- 
ker in  Hakl.  ii.  591. 

1698.—"  The  Abada,  or  Rhinoceros,  is  not 
in  India,*  but  onely  in  Bengala  and  PcUane,** 
—Linschoten,  88.    [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  8.] 

"  Also  in  Bengala  we  found  great  numbers 
of  the  beasts  which  in  Latin  are  called  JViin- 
ocerotety  and  of  the  Portingalles  Abadas." — 
Ibid,  28.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  96.] 

c.  1606. — ".  .  .  ove  portano  le  loro  mer- 
canzie  per  venderle  a  Cinesi,  particolar- 
mente  .  .  .  molti  comi  della  Bada,  detto 
Rinoceronte  .  .  ."^CarleUiy  p.  199. 

1611. — "  Bada,  a  very  fierce  animal,  called 
by  another  more  common  name  Rhinoceros. 
In  our  days  they  brought  to  the  Kinff  Philip 
II.,  now  in  glory,  a  Baida  which  was  long  at 
Madrid,  having  his  horn  sawn  off,  and  being 
blinded,  for  fear  he  should  hurt  anybody. 
.  .  .  The  name  of  Bada  is  one  imposed  by 
the  Indians  themselves ;  but  assuming  that 


*  i.«.,  not  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
called  India  especially  by  the  Portuguese.  Bee 
under  INDIA. 
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ACHANOCK. 


there  is  no  language  but  had  its  origin  from 
the  Hebrew  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  .  .  . 
it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way  to  obMnre  that 
Bada  is  an  Hebrew  word,  from  Badad, 
*  solus,  solitarius,'  for  this  animal  is  pro- 
duced in  desert  and  very  solitary  places." 
— Cobctrruviaaf  s.  v. 

1613.—"  And  the  woods  give  ffreat  timber, 
and  in  them  are  produced  elephants,  tedas 
.  .  r^Oodinho  de  JBredia,  10  v. 

1618.— "A  China  brought  me  a  present  of 
a  cup  of  abado  (or  black  imeooms  home) 
with  sugar  cakes.  — Cocks* s  Diary ^  ii.  56. 

1626. — On  the  maigin  of  Piffafetta's  C(mgo, 
as  griyen  by  Purchas  (ii.  1001),  we  find: 
''  Rhinoceros  or  Abadai." 

1631.— "lib.  y.  cap.  1.  De  Abada  seu 
Rhinooerote. "— Bon^u  iTu^.  Nat,  ei  Med, 

1726.— "Abada,  s.  f.  La  hembra  del 
Rhinooeronte."— />t6e.  de  la  Lengua  Cat- 
UUana, 

ABOAbEE,  ABKABT.  H.  from 
P.  dlhkdrij  the  business  of  distilling 
or  selling  (strong)  waters,  and  hence 
elliptically  the  excise  upon  such 
business.  This  last  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Anglo- Indians. 
In  every  district  of  India  the  privilege 
of  BeUing  spirits  is  farmed  to  con- 
tractors, who  manage  the  sale  through 
retail  shopkeepers.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  'Abkary  System.'  The 
system  has  often  been  attacked  as 
promoting  tippling,  and  there  are 
strong  opinions  on  both  sides.  We 
subjoin  an  extract  from  a  note  on  the 
subject,  too  long  for  insertion  in 
integrity,  by  one  of  much  exjierience 
in  &ngal— Sir  Q.  U.  Yule. 

June^  1879.— "  Natives  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  are,  I  belike,  unani- 
mous in  ascribing  the  increase  of  drinking 
to  our  Abkaree  83rstem.  I  don't  say  that 
this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
but  they  are  certainly  too  forgetful  of  the 
increased  means  in  the  country,  which,  if 
not  the  sole  cause  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion, has  been  at  least  a  very  large  factor  in 
that  result.  I  myself  believe  that  more 
people  drink  now  than  formerly  ;  but  I  knew 
one  gentleman  of  very  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Benp^  who  held  that  there 
was  as  much  drinking  in  1820  as  in  1860." 

In  anv  case  exaggeration  is  abundant. 
All  Sanskrit  literature  shows  that  tippling 
is  no  absolute  novelty  in  India.  [See  the 
article  on  "Spirituous  Drinks  in  Ancient 
India,"  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryang, 
i.  889  eeqqJ] 

1790.— "In  respect  to  Abkairy,  or  Tax 
on  Spirituous  Liquors,  which  is  reserved  for 
Taxation  ...  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot 
establish  a  general  rate,  since  the  quantity 
of  consumption  and  expense  of  manufacture, 
etc.,  depends  upon  the  vicinity  of  principal 


stations.  For  the  amount  leviable  upon 
different  Stills  we  must  rely  upon  officers 
local  knowledge.  The  pubhc,  indeed,  can- 
not suffer,  since,  if  a  few  stills  are  sup- 
Sressed  by  over-taxation,  drunkenness  i> 
iminished."— In  a  Letter  from  Board  oj 
Revenue  (Bengal)  to  Government,  12th  July. 
MS.  in  India  Ojfice. 

1797. — "  The  stamps  are  to  have  the  words* 
*Aboaree  licenses '  inscribed  in  the  Persian 
and  Hindu  languages  and  character." — Ben- 
gal RegulatiorUf  x.  33. 

ABISOWA.  Proprly  P.  db-o- 
hatoAj  *  water  and  air.'  The  usual 
Hindustani  expression  for  'climate.' 

1786.— "What  you  write  concerning  the 
death  of  500  Eoorgs  from  small-pox  is 
understood  ....  they  must  be  kept  where 
the  climate  [&b-o-liaw&]  may  best  agree 
with  them,"— Tippoo^a  Letters,  269. 

ABYSSINIA,  n.p.  This  geogra- 
phical name  is  a  16-century  Latin- 
isation  of  the  Arabic  Habash,  through 
the  Portuguese  ^6esB,  *  bearing  much 
the  same  pronunciation,  minus  tlie 
aspirate.    [See  HT7B8HEE.] 

[1608.— "Theoountreyof  the  Abexynes, 
at  Prester  John's  land.^ — Linschoten,  Hnk. 
Soc.  i.  88. 

1617.— "He  sent  mee  to  buy  three 
Abasailim."— iSir  T,  Roe,  Travels,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  446.] 

A.O.  (i.«.  *  after  compliments*).  In 
official  versions  of  native  letters  these 
letters  stand  for  the  omitted  formalitie^s 
of  native  compliments. 

ACHANOCK,  n.p.  H.  Chdnak  and 
Achdnak,  The  name  by  which  tlie 
station  of  Barrackpore  is  commonly 
known  to  Sepoys  and  other  natives. 
Some  have  connected  the  name  with 
that  of  Job  Chamock,  or,  as  A. 
Hamilton  calls  him,  Channock,  tlie 
founder  of  Calcutta,  and  the  quotations 
render  this  probable.  Formerly  the 
Cantonment  of  Secrole  at  Benares  w^JLs 
also  known,  by  a  transfer  no  doubt,  us 
Chhotd  (or  < Little')  Achan&k.  Two 
additional  remarks  may  l)e  rele\^itly 
made :  (1)  Job's  name  was  certainly 
Ghamock,  and  not  Channock.  It  is 
distinctly  signed  "Job  Chamock,"  in 
a  MS.  letter  from  the  factory  at 
"Chutta,"  i.e.  Chuttanuttee  (or  Cal- 
cutta) in  the  India  Office  records, 
which  I  have  seen.  (2)  Tlie  map  in 
Valentijn  which  shows  the  village  of 
T^jannok,  though  published  in  1726, 
was  apparently  compiled  by  Van  der 
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Broecke  in    1662.      Hence  it  is  not 

Jrobable  that  it  took  its  name  from 
ob  Chamock,  who  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Company's  service  in  1668. 
When  he  went  to  Bengal  we  have  not 
Iteen  able  to  ascertain.  [See  Diary  of 
HedgeSf  edited  by  Sir  H.  Yule,  ii.,  xcix. 
In  some  "Documentary  Memoirs  of 
Job  Chamock,"  which  form  part  of 
voL  Ixxv.  (1888)  of  the  Hakluyt  Soc., 
Job  is  said  to  have  "  arrived  in  India 
in  1655  or  leae.*^ 

1677. — "The  ship  Falcone  to  ffo  up  the 
riTer  to  Hnghly,  or  at  least  to  Chaimook." 
—Court's  Letter  to  Ft.  St.  Geo.  of  12th 
December.  In  Notes  and  JBxtrads,  Madras, 
1871,  No.  1.,  p.  21 ;  see  also  p.  23. 

1711.— "Chaaook-Reach  hath  two  shoals, 
the  upper  one  in  Ghaaook,  and  the  lower 
one  on  the  opposite  side  ....  you  must 
from  below  Degon  as  aforesaid,  keep  the 
starboard  shore  aboard  until  you  come  up 
with  a  lime-Tree  ....  and  then  steer  oyer 
with  Chanock  Trees  and  house  between  the 
two  shoals,  until  you  come  mid-river,  but  no 
nearer  the  house.''— rA«  English,  JHlot,  55. 

1728.— "'t  stedeken  Ttajaanook."— To^ 
entifUj  y.  153^  In  Val.'s  map  of  Bengal 
also,  we  find  opposite  to  Oegli  (Hoogly), 
T^Jjumok,  and  then  CoUecatte,  and  Cdleula, 

1758. — "Notwithstanding  these  solemn 
aasmanoes  from  the  Dutcm  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops 
....  to  take  possession  of  Tanna  Fort  and 
Ghaxnoc's  Battery  opposite  to  it."— Nar- 
rative of  Dutch  attempt  in  the  Hoogly,  in 
Malcolm's  lAfe  ofClvee,  ii.  76. 

1810.— "The   old   village   of   Aohaaook 


stood  on  the  groimd  which  the  post  of 
Barrackpore  now  occupies." — M,  Oraham, 
142. 

1848. — "From  an  oral  tradition  still  pre- 
valent among  the  natives  at  Barrackpore 
...  we  learn  that  Mr.  Chamock  buut  a 
bungalow  there,  and  a  flourishing  bazar 
arose  under  his  patronage,  before  the 
settlement  of  Calcutta  had  been  deter- 
mined on.  Barrackpore  is  at  this  day 
best  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name 
of  Chanook."— Jft«  Bengal  ObUuaryy  Calc. 
p.  2. 

AOHAB,  8.  P.  achdr^  Malay  dchOr^ 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  vernaculars 
of  India  for  acid  and  salt  relishes.  By 
Europeans  it  is  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  *  pickles,'  and  is  applied  to  all  the 
Atoies  of  Crosse  and  felackwell  in  that 
kind.  We  have  adopted  the  word 
through  the  Portuguese ;  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Western  Asiatics  got  it 
originally  from  the  Latin  acda/ria,— 
(See  PlifL  Hid,  Nat.  xiz.  19). 

1568. — *'And  they  prepare  a  conserve  of 
it  {Amaeardiinn)  with  salt,  and  when  it  is 
greeo  (and  this  they  call  Adhar),  and  this 


is  sold  in  the  market  just  as  olives  are  with 
us." — OardOf  f.  17. 

1596.— linschoten  in  the  Dutch  gives  the 
word  correctly,  but  in  the  English  version 
(Hak.  Soc.  ii.  26)  it  is  printed  Machar, 

[1612. — "  Aohar  none  to  be  had  except  one 
jar."— Danversj  LeUerSy  i.  230.] 

1616.— "Our /ufe6a««o'«  (Jntibasso)  wife 
came  and  brought  me  a  small  jarr  of  Aohar 
for  a  present,  desyrinff  me  to  exskews  her 
husband  in  that  he  accented  hymselfe  to 
take  phisik."— Codb,  i.  135. 

1623. — "And  all  these  preserved  in  a  way 
that  is  really  very  good,  which  they  call 
aodao."— P.  deUa  Fo^  u.  706.  [Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  827.] 

1653.— "Achar  est  vn  nom  Indistanni, 
ou  Indien,  que  signifie  des  mangles,  ou 
autres  fruits  oonfis  aveo  de  la  mouUirde,  de 
Tail,  du  sel,  et  du  vinaigre  &  I'lndienne."— 
De  la  Boullaye-U-Gouz,  531. 

1687. — "Aohar  I  m«sume  signifies  sauce. 
The^  make  in  the  ^cut  Indies,  especially 
at  i^m  and  Pegttf  several  sorts  of  Achaii  as 
of  the  youDff  tops  of  Bamboes,  Ac.  Bambo- 
Achar  and  Mango-^ cAar  are  most  used." — 
DampieTt  i*  391. 

1727.— "And  the  Soldiery,  Fishers,  Pea- 
sants, and  Handicrafts  (of  Goa)  feed  on  a 
little  Rice  boiled  in  Water,  with  a  little  bit 
of  Salt  Fish,  or  Atchaar,  which  is  pickled 
Fruits  or  Roots."— ^4.  MamUton,  i.  262. 
[And  see  under  KEDOEBEE.] 

1783.— We  learn  from  Forrest  that  limes, 
salted  for  sea-use  against  scurvy,  were  used 
by  the  Chulias  (ChooUa),  and  were  called 
atohar  {Voy<»ge  to  MerfpU^  40).  Thus  the 
word  passed  to  Java,  as  m  next  quotation  : 

1768-71.— "When  men  it  (the  mango)  Is 
made  into  attiar:  for  this  the  kernel  is 
taken  out,  and  the  space  filled  in  with 
ginger,  pimento,  and  other  spicy  ingredi- 
ents, after  which  it  is  pickled  in  vinegar." 
-^Stavorvnus,  i.  287. 


ACHEEN,  n-p.  (P.  Achin  [Taiii. 
AUaiy  Malay  Ackek^  Ach,iK\  *a  wood- 
leech').  The  name  applied  by  us  to 
the  State  and  town  at  tne  N.  W.  angle 
of  Sumatra,  which  was  lone,  and 
especially  during  the  16th  ana  17  th 
centuries,  the  greatest  native  power  on 
that  Island.  The  proper  Malay  name 
of  the  place  is  ilc^.  The  Portuguese 
generafiy  called  it  Ackem  (or  frequently 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  genitive  preposi- 
tion, Dachem,  so  that  Sir  F.  Greville 
below  makes  two  kingdoms),  but  our 
Acheen  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  mariners  of  the  P.  Gulf  or  W. 
India,  for  we  find  the  name  so  given 
(Achln)  in  the  Ain-i-AJcbari,  and  in  the 
GeDg.  Tables  of  Sadik  Isfahan!.  This 
form  may  have  been  sumested  by  a 
jingling  analogy,  such  as  Cfnentals  love, 


ADAMS  APPLE. 
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with  Machin  (Macheen).  See  also 
under  LOOTY. 

1549.— '*  Piiatarum  Aoenoram  nee  peri- 
culum  neo  suBpicio  fuit." — S,  Fr,  Xav. 
EpigU.  387. 

1552. — "But  after  Malacca  was  founded, 
and  especially  at  the  time  of  our  entry  into 
India,  the  Kingdom  of  Pacem  began  to 
increase  in  power,  and  that  of  Pedir  to 
diminish.  And  that  neighbouring  one  of 
Achem,  which  was  then  insignificant,  b  now 
the  greatest  of  all."— JBarrtw,  III.  v.  8. 

1668.— 

"  Occupado  tenhais  na  g^erra  infesta 
Ou  do  sanguinolento, 
Taprobanico  *  Achem,  que  ho  mar 

molesta 
Ou  do  Cambaico  occulto  imiguo  noeso." 
CanUfes,  Odeprejixed  to  Garcia  de  Oria. 

c.  1569.— "Upon  the  headland  towards 
the  West  is  the  Kingdom  of  Assi,  governed 
by  a  Moore  King." — Caeaar  Fredenke,  tr.  in 
Hakluyt,  ii.  855. 

c.  1590.— "The  zabdd  (civet),  which  is 
brought  from  the  harbour-town  of  Sumatra, 
from  the  territory  of  Achin,  goes  by  the 
name  of ^Sumatra-zabdd,  and  is  by  far  the 
best."— ^i«,  i.  79. 

1597.—" do  Pegu  oomo  do  Da- 

ch!Sm"—King*s  Letter,  in  Arch.  Port.  Or. 
fasc.  3,  669. 

1599.— "The  iland  of  Sumatra,  or  Tapro- 
buna,  is  possessed  by  many  Eynges,  enemies 
to  the  Portugals ;  the  cheif  is  the  Kinge  of 
Dachem,  who  besieged  them  in  Malacca.  .  . 
The  Kinges  of  Acheyii  and  Tor  (read  Jor 
for  Johore)  are  in  lyke  sort  enemies  to  the 
Portugals. ''-iSir  Fulke  OreviOe  to  Sir  F. 
Walsingham  (in  Bruce,  i.  125). 

[1615. — "  It  80  proved  that  both  Ponleema 
and  Governor  of  Tecoo  was  come  hither  for 
KohfAiL*'— Foster,  Letters,  iv.  3. 

1628.— "Acorn  which  is  Sumatra."— P. 
deUa  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  287.] 

c.  1635.— "Aebin  (a  name  equivalent  in 
rhyme  and  metre  to  'M^hfn')  is  a  well- 
known  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  near  to 
the  equinoctial  line." — i^ddik  Is/ahdnl  (Or. 
Tr.  F.),  p.  2. 

1780.— "Archin."  See  quotation  under 
BOMBAY  MARINE. 

1820. — "In  former  days  a  great  many 
junks  used  to  frequent  Achln.  This  trade 
is  now  entirely  at  an  end." — Oraw/urd,  H. 
Ind.  Arch.  iii.  182. 


ADAM'S    APPLE.      This    name 

i Porno  d^Adamo)  is  given  at  (3oa  to  the 
ruit  of  the  MimusopsElenaiy  Linn.  {Bird- 
wood)  ;  and  in  the  1635  ed.  of  Gerarde's 
HerocUl  it  is  applied  to  the  Plantain. 
But  in  earlier  oays  it  was  applied  to  a 
fruit  of  the  Citron  kind. — (See  Marco 


*  This  alludes  to  the  mistaken  notion,  as  old  as 
N.  Conti  (0.  1440),  that  Sumatra  srapro6aii«. 


PolOy  2nd  ed.,  i.  101^  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

c.  1580.— "In  his  hortis  (of  Cairo)  ex  ar- 
boribus  virescunt  mala  dtria,  aurantia,  Ii- 
monia  sylvestria  et  domestica  poma  AHa^mi 
vocata.  — Pnwp.  Alpiwus,  i.  16. 

c.  1712. — "It  is  a  kind  of  lime  or  oitron 
tree  .  .  .  it  is  called  Pomiini  Adaml,  bemuse 
it  has  on  its  rind  the  appearanoe  of  two  bites, 
which  the  simplicity  of  the  ancients  imagined 
to  be  the  vestiges  of  the  impression  which 
our  forefather  made  upon  the  forbidden 
fruit.  ..."  BltUeau,  quoted  by  Tr.  of  Albo- 
querque,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  100.  The  fruit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  zamJboa,  with  which 
Bluteau  and  Mr.  Birch  connect  it.  See 
JAMBOO. 

ADATI,  s.  A  kind  of  piece-goods 
exported  from  Bengal.  We  do  not 
know  the  proper  form  or  etymology. 
It  may  have  been  of  half -width  (from 
H^  ddha,  *half ').  [It  may  have  been 
half  the  ordinary  lengthy  as  the 
Salampore  (Salempoory)  was  half  the 
length  of  the  cloth  known  in  Madras 
as  Punjum.  {Madras  Man.  of  Ad.  iiL 
799).  Also  see  Yule^s  note  in  Hedged 
Diary,  ii.  ccxl.] 

1726.— "CoMm  (probably  Kasidri  in 
Midnapur  Dist.)  supplies  many  Taffatshe- 
las  (Alleija,  Bhalee),  Qinggangs,  AUegias, 
and  Adathays,  which  are  mostly  made 
there." — VcUentijn,  v.  159. 

1813. — Among  piece  -  goods  of  Bengal : 
"Addaties,  Pieces  700"  (i.e.  pieces  to  the 
ton).— Milbum,  ii.  221. 

ADAWLUT,  s.  AT.—K.^'addtlat, 
*  a  Court  of  Justice,'  from  'cmW,  *  doing 
justice.'  Under  the  Mohammedan 
government  there  were  3  such  courts, 
viz.,  Nissdmat  'Adalat,  Diwdni  Ad&lat, 
and  Faujddri  'Ad&lat,  so-called  from 
the  respective  titles  of  the  officials 
who  nominally  presided  over  them. 
The  first  was  the  chief  Criminal 
Court,  the  second  a  Civil  Court,  the 
third  a  kind  of  Police  Court.  In  1793 
regular  Courts  were  established  under 
the  British  Government,  and  then  the 
Sudder  Adawlnt  {Sadr  'Addlat)  became 
the  chief  Court  of  Appeal  for  each 
Presidency,  and  its  work  was  done  by 
several  European  (Civilian)  Judges. 
That  Court  was,  on  the  criminal  side, 
teimed  Nizamut  Adawlat,  and  on  the 
civil  side  Dewanny  Ad.  At  Madras 
and  Bombay,  Foujdarry  was  the  style 
adopted  in  lieu  of  NizamtU.  This 
system  ended  in  1863,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Penal  Code,  and  the  institu- 
tion of    the    High    Courts   on    their 
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present  footing.  (On  the  original 
nistory  and  constitution  of  the  Courts 
see  Fifth,  Report,  1812,  p.  6.) 

What  follows  applies  only  to  the 
Ben^  Presidency,  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  under  the 
Company^s  Courts  beyond  the  limits 
of  tne  Presidency  town.  Brief  par- 
ticulars re^rding  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  and  those  Courts 
wmch  preceded  them  will  be  found 
under  SUFBEME  COURT. 

The  grant,  by  Shah  'Akm,  in  1765, 
of  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa  to  the  Company,  transferred  all 
power,  civil  and  military,  in  those 
provinces,  to  that  body.  But  no  im- 
mediate attempt  was  made  to  under- 
take the  direct  detailed  administration 
of  either  revenue  or  justice  by  the 
agency  of  the  European  servants  of 
the  dompany.  Such  superintendence, 
indeed,  of  the  administration  was 
maintained  in  the  prior  acquisitions  of 
the  Company — viz.,  in  the  Zemindary 
of  Calcutta,  in  the  Twenty-four 
Pergunnas,  and  in  the  Chucklas 
(Chuckla]!)  or  districts  of  Burdwan, 
Midnapoor,  and  Chittagonc,  which  had 
been  transferred  by  tne  Nawab, 
Kaaim  'All  Khan,  in  1760  ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  territory  it  was  confined  to 
the  a£;ency  of  a  Resident  at  the 
Moorsnedabad  Durbar,  and  of  a 
'Chief*  at  Patna.  Jiistice  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Mohammedan 
courts  under  the  native  officials  of 
the  Dewanny. 

In  1770,  European  officers  were 
appointed  in  the  oistricts,  under  the 
name  of  Supervisors,  with  powers  of 
control  over  the  natives  employed  in 
the  collection  of  the  Revenue  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  whilst  local 
councils,  with  superior  authority  in  all 
branches,  were  established  at  Moor- 
shedabad  and  Patna.  It  was  not  till 
two  years  later  that,  under  express 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
the  effective  administration  of  the 
provinces  was  imdertaken  by  the 
agency  of  the  Company's  covenanted 
servants.  At  this  time  (1772)  Courts 
of  Civil  Justice  (MofiuMil  Vewanny 
Adawlut)  were  established  in  each  of 
the  Districts  then  recojrnised.  There 
were  also  District  Criminal  Courts 
(Fowdary  Adatdut)  held  by  Cazee  or 
Mnfty  under  the  superintendence,  like 
the  Civil  Courts  of  the  Collectors,  as 


the  Supervisors  were  now  styled ; 
whilst  Superior  Courts  {Sudder  Dewanny, 
Sudder  Nizamut  Adawlut)  were 
established  at  the  Presidency,  to  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  three 
or  four  members  of  the  Council  of 
Fort  William. 

In  1774  the  Collectors  were  recalled, 
and  native  'Amils  (Aumil)  appointed 
in  their  stead.  Provincial  Councils 
were  set  up  for  the  divisions  of 
Calcutta.  Burdwan,  Dacca,  Moor- 
shedabao,  Dinagepore,  and  Patna,  in 
whose  hands  the  superintendence,  both 
of  revenue  collection  and  of  the 
administration  of  civil  justice,  was 
vested,  but  exercised  by  the  members 
in  rotation. 

The  state  of  things  that  existed 
under  this  i^stem  was  discreditable. 
As  Courts  of  Justice  the  provincial 
Councils  were  only  "  colourable  imita- 
tions of  courts,  which  had  abdicated 
their  functions  in  favour  of  their  own 
subordinate  (native)  officers,  and  though 
their  decisions  were  nominally  subject 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
the  Appellate  Court  was  even  a  more 
shadowy  body  than  the  Courts  of  first 
instance.  The  Court  never  sat  at  all, 
though  there  are  some  traces  of  its 
having  at  one  time  decided  appeals  on 
the  report  of  the  head  of  the  Ehalsa, 
or  native  exchequer,  just  as  the 
Provincial  Council  decided  them  on 
the  Teport  of  the  Cazis  and  Muftis."  * 

In  1770  the  Government  resolved 
that  Civil  Courts,  independent  of  the 
Provincial  Councils,  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  six  divisions  named  above,+ 
each  under  a  civilian  judce  with  the 
title  of  Superintendent  of  tne  Dewanny 
Adatdut  J-  whilst  to  the  Coxmcils  should 
still  pertain  the  trial  of  causes  relating 
to  the  public  revenue,  to  the  demancG 
of  zemindars  upon  their  tenants, 
and  to  boundary  questions.  The 
appeal  from  the  District  Courts  still 
lay  to  the  Governor-General  and  his 
Council,  as  forming  the  Court  of  Sudder 
Dewa/nny;  but  that  this  might  be  real, 
a  judge  was  appointed  its  head  in  the 

Jerson  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief 
ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  ap- 
pointment which  became  famous.  For 
it  was  represented  as  a  transaction  in- 
tended to  compromise  the  acute  dis- 

*  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  Nuruxmar  and  Impey, 
iL221. 
t  These  six  were  increased  in  1781  to  eighteen. 
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sensions  which  had  l)een  going  on 
between  that  Court  and  the  Bengal 
Qovemment,  and  in  fact  as  a  bribe  to 
Impey.  It  led,  by  an  address  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  recall 
of  Impey,  and  constituted  one  of  the 
chaises  in  the  abortive  impeachment 
of  that  personage.  Hence  his  char^ 
of  the  Sudder  Dewanny  ceased  m 
November,  1782,  and  it  was  resumed 
in  form  by  the  Governor-General  and 
Council. 

In  1787,  the  first  year  of  Lord  Com- 
wallia's  government,  in  conset^uence  of 
instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  it  was  resolved  that,  with  an 
exception  as  to  the  Courts  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  Patna,  and  Dacca,  which 
were  to  be  maintained  independently, 
the  office  of  judge  in  the  Mofussil 
Courts  was  to  be  attached  to  that  of 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  ;  in  fact, 
the  offices  of  Judge  and  Collector, 
which  had  been  divorced  since  1774, 
were  to  be  reunited.  The  duties  of 
Magistrate  and  Judge  became  mere 
appendages  to  that  of  Collector ;  the 
administration  of  justice  became  a 
subordinate  function ;  and  in  fact  all 
Regulations  respecting  that  administra- 
tion were  passed  in  the  Revenue 
Department  of  the  Government. 

Up  to  1790  the  criminal  judiciary 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  courts.  But  this  was  now 
altered  ;  four  Courts  of  Circuit  were 
created,  each  to  be  superintended  by  two 
ci\al  servants  as  judges;  the  Sudder 
Nizamut  Adawlui  at  the  Presidency 
being  presided  over  by  the  Governor- 
Gteueral  and  the  members  of  Council. 

In  1793  the  constant  succession  of 
revolutions  in  the  judicial  system  came 
to  something  like  a  pause,  with  the 
entire  reformation  which  was  enacted 
by  the  Regulations  of  that  year.  The 
Collection  of  Revenue  was  now  entirely 
separated  from  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  Zillah  Courts  under  European 
judges  were  established  (Reg.  iii.)  in 
each  of  23  Districts  and  3  cities,  in 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa ;  whilst 
Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  (Reg.  v.),  were 
estabhshed  at  Moorshedabad,  Patna, 
Dacca,  and  Calcutta.  From  these 
Courts,  under  certain  conditions, 
further  appeal  lay  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny  Adawluts  at  the  Presi- 
dency. 


As    regarded    criminal  jurisdiction, 
the  judges  of  the  Provincial  Courts  were 
also  (R^.  ix.,  1793)  constituted  Circuit 
Courts,  liable  to  review  by  the  Sudder 
Nizamut.     Strange    to    say,  the    im- 
practicable idea  of  placing  the  duties 
of  lx)th  of  the   higher    Courts,   ci\dl 
and  criminal,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
executive  Government  was  still  main- 
tained, and  the  Governor-General  and 
his  Council  were  the  constituted  heads 
of   the    Sudder   Dewanny   and  Sudder 
Nieamut.      This  of  course  continued 
as  unworkable  as  it  had  been  ;  and  in 
Lord    Wellesley's    time,    eight    years 
later,  the  two  Sudder  Adawluts  were  re- 
constituted, with  three  regular  judges 
to  each,  though  it  was  still  ruled  (Rec. 
ii.,  1801)  that  the  chief  judge  in  eacii 
Court    was   to   1)e  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  not  1)eing  either  the 
Governor-General  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.    This  rule  was  rescinded  by 
R^  X.  of  1806. 

The  numl)er  of  Provincial  and  Zillah 
Courts  was  augmented  in  after  years 
with  the  extension  of  territory,  and 
additional  Sudder  Courts,  for  the 
service  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  wei*e 
established  at  Allahabad  in  1831  (Reg. 
vi.),  a  step  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  inception  of  the  separation  of  the 
N.W.  Ptovinces  into  a  distinct  Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, carried  out  five 
years  later.  But  no  change  that  can  be 
considered  at  all  organic  occurred 
again  in  the  judiciary  system  till 
1862 ;  for  we  can  hardly  consider 
as  such  the  abolition  of  the  Courts 
of  Circuit  in  1829  (Reg.  i.^  and  that 
of  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal 
initiated  by  a  section  in  Reg.  v.  of 
1831,  and  completed  in  1833. 

1822. — "This  refers  to  a  traditional  storj- 
which  Mr.  Elphinstone  used  to  relate  .  .  .  *. 
During  the  progress  of  our  conquests  in  the 
North- West  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
encountered  flying  from  the  newlv-occupied 
territory.  *  Is  Lord  Lake  coming  V  was  the 
enquiry.  *  No/ was  the  reply,  Hhe  Adaw- 
lut  is  coming.' " — Life  of  EphinsUmtj  ii.  131. 

1826.—"  The  ad&wlnt  or  Court-house  was 
close  by,"— Pandurang  Hari,  271  [ed.  1873, 
ii.  90]. 

ADIGAR,  s.  Properly  adhikdr, 
from  Skt.  adhikdrin,  one  *  possessing 
authority ;  Tam.  adhikdri,  or  -kdren. 
The  title  was  formerly  in  use  in  South 
India,  and  perhaps  still  in  the  native 
States  of  Malabar,  for  a  rural  headman. 
[See  quot.  from  Ix)gan  below.]    It  was 
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aIw  in  Ceylon  {adikdramay  adikdr)  the 
title  of  chief  minister  of  the  Oandyan 
See  PATEL 


1544.—"  Fac  te  axnem  et  humanum  cum 
isti  Genti  pfaebeas,  turn  praesertim  magis- 
tntibns  earom  et  Praef  ectis  Pagonmi,  quofl 
AdgBZM  Tocant"— ^.  Fr.  Xa/o.  BpiSiL  llS. 

158S. — "  Mentre  che  noi  erauamo  in  questa 
dttif  i'analiroDo  sh  la  measBa  notte  all'  im- 
prooiao,  mettendoui  il  fuooo.  Erano  questa 
d'nna  ettUt  nicina,  lontana  da  S.  Thom^, 
doue  stanno  i  Portpgheni,  un  miglio,  aotto 
k  wofta  d*uii  loro  (^pits^o,  che  risiede  in 
dettecittk  .  .  .  etqnesto  Gapitano  ^  da  loro 
dbiamato  Adicazio/— Ba26t,  f .  87. 

1651.— "There  are  two  who  are  the 
zreateat  and  biffhest  officers  in  the  land. 
They  are  called  Adigan ;  I  may  term 
them  Chief  Judges,  "--^iflrfun;,  48. 

1726.— "  Adigaar.  This  is  as  it  were  the 
«eooiid  of  the  Duaave.^* — Valentign  (Ceylon), 
NamaofCtgUxrSy  Ac,  9. 

1796.—"  In  Malabar  esiste  Qg^di  I'uffizio 
....  moiti  Kdriakdrer  o  mimstri;  molti 
Adhbeizi  o  ministri  d'nn  distretto  .  .  .  " — 
FraPaoUno,  237. 

1803.— "The  highest  officers  of  State  are 
the  Adigan  or  Pnme  Ministers.  They  are 
two  in  number." — PercivaVt  Ceylon^  256. 

[1810-17.— "  Announcing  in  letters  .... 
\a»  determination  to  exercise  the  office  of 
Serr  Adikar."— PTt/Av,  Mytoor,  i.  264. 

1887.— "Each  amsam  or  parish  has  now 
beades  the  AdhikSzi  or  man  of  authority, 
headman,  an  accountant." — Logan,  Man.  of 
Malabar,  i.  90.] 

ADJTJTAKT,  s.  A  bird  so  called 
(no  doubt)  from  its  comical  resemblance 
to  a  hnman  figure  in  a  stiff  dress  ]>acing 
dovly  on  a  parade-ground.  It  is  the 
H.  kargild^  or  gigantic  crane,  and 
popular  scavenger  of  Bengal,  the 
Lqioptilus  argala  of  Linnaeus.  The  H. 
name  is  by  some  dictionaries  derived 
from  a  supposed  Skt.  word  hoMa-gila^ 
*bone-swallower.'  The  compound, 
liowever  appropriate,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Rmtlingk  and  Roth's  great 
Dictionary.  The  bird  is  very  well 
described  by  Aelian,  under  the  name 
of  Ki$Xa,  wmch  is  perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
still  preserved  vernacular  one.  It  is 
descnbed  by  another  name,  as  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  India,  by  Sultan 
Baber.    See  PELICAV. 

"The  feathers  known  as  Marabou  or 
Comercday  feathers,  and  sold  in  Calcutta, 
srs  the  taU-ooverts  of  this,  and  the  L^. 
/fftwirica,  anotiier  and  smaller  species  '*  {jer- 
dm).  Ilie  name  marabout  (from  the  Ar. 
mnribUj  'quiet,'  and  thence  *a  hermit,' 
throogh  the  Port,  marabvio)  seems  to  have 
heea  giren  to  the  bird  in  Africa  on  like 
I  to  that  of  adjutant  in  India.   [Comer- 


ooUy,  properly  Kumarkh&li,  is  a  town  in  the 
Nadiya  Distnct,  Bengal.  See  Balfour,  Oyel. 
i.  1082.] 

c.  A.D.  250.— "And  I  hear  that  there  is 
in  India  a  bird  JT^to,  which  is  8  times  as 
biff  as  a  bustard ;  it  has  a  mouth  of  a 
frightful  sise,  and  long  legs,  and  it  carries 
a  huge  crop  which  looks  like  a  leather  bag  ; 
it  has  a  most  dissonant  voice,  and  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  ash-coloured,  the  tail- 
feathers  are  of  a  pale  (or  ^p-eenish)  colour." — 
Aelian,  de  Nat.  Anirn.  xvi.  4. 

c.  1680.— "One  of  these  (fowls)  is  the 
ding,  which  is  a  large  bird.  Each  of  its 
wings  is  the  length  of  a  man;  on  its  head 
and  neck  there  is  no  hair.  Something  like 
a  bag  hangs  from  its  neck ;  its  back  is  black, 
its  breast  white  ;  it  frequentlv  visits  Kabul. 
One  year  they  caught  and  brought  me  a 
ding,  which  became  very  tame.  The  flesh 
which  they  threw  it,  it  never  failed  to  catch 
in  its  beak,  and  swallowed  without  ceremony. 
On  one  occasion  it  swallowed  a  shoe  well  shod 
with  iron  ;  on  another  occasion  it  swallowed 
a  good-sized  fowl  right  down,  with  its  wings 
and  feathers."— JBo&T,  821. 

1754. — "  In  the  evening  excursions  .... 
we  had  often  observed  an  extraordinary' 
species  of  birds,  called  by  the  natives  Argill 
or  HargiU,  a  nati^  of  Bengal.  Thoy  would 
majestically  stalk  along  before  us,  and  at 
first  we  took  them  for  Indians  naked.  .  .  . 
The  following  are  the  exact  marks  and 
dimensions.  .  .  .  The  wings  extended  14 
feet  and  10  inches.  From  the  tip  of  the  bill 
to  tiie  extremity  of  the  claw  it  measured  7 
feet  6  inches.  ...  In  the  craw  was  a 
Terapin  or  land-tortoise,  10  inches  lon^; 
and  a  large  black  male  cat  was  found  entire 
in  its  stomach." — Ives,  183-4. 

17d8.— "The  next  is  the  ^reat  Heron,  the 
Argali  or  Adjutant,  or  Gigantic  Crane  of 
Latham.  ...  It  is  found  also  in  Guinea." 
—Pennant's  View  of  Hindosta/n,  ii.  166. 

1810.— "Every  bird  saving  the  vulture, 
the  Adjutant  (or  argeelah)  and  kite,  retires 
to  some  shady  spot." — wiUiamson,  V.  M. 
ii.  8. 

[1880.— Ball  [JungU  Life,  82)  describes  the 
"  snake-stone  "  said  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  the  bird.] 

AFGHAN,  n-p.  P.— H— ^/^/kln. 
The  most  general  name  of  the  pre- 
dominant portion  of  the  congeries  of 
tribes  bevond  the  N.W.  frontier  of 
India,  whose  country  is  called  from 
them  AfgMniMn.  In  England  one 
often  hears  the  country  called  Af- 
gwnM^un^  which  is  a  mispronuncia- 
tion painful  to  an  Anglo-Indian  ear, 
and  even  Afgann^  which  is  a  still 
more  excruciating  solecism.  [The 
common  local  pronunciation  of  the 
name  is  Aoghdn,  which  accounts  for 
some  of  the  forms  below.  Bellew 
insists  on  the  distinction  l>etween  the 
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AJbban  and  the  Pathan  (PXTTTAN). 
"Tne  Afghan  Ib  a  Pathan  merely 
because  he  inhabits  a  Pathan  country, 
and  has  to  a  great  extent  mixed  with 
its  people  and  adopted  their  language  " 
{Ra4xs  of  Af.y  p.  25).  The  name  repre- 
sents Skt  aioaka  in  the  sense  of  a 
'cavalier,'  and  this  reappears  scarcely 
modified  in  the  Assakani  or  Assakeni 
of  the  historians  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander.] 

c.  lOaO.— ".  .  .  AlkhAiuaiidKhiljifl.  .." 
—*Uiln  in  EUiU,  Oi ;  see  alao  60,  114. 

c.  1266.— "He  also  repaired  the  fort  of 
JakQf,  which  he  garriBoned  with  AfghixkB." 
—Tdrikh-i-Firoxshdhi  in  do.  iii.  106. 

14th  cent. — The  Afg>i«.Ti«  are  named  by 
the  oontinuator  of  Rashiduddin  among  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Herat  (see  N,  de  E. 
xiv.  494). 

1604.— "The  Af|g^lia««,  when  they  are 
reduced  to  extremities  in  war,  come  into  the 
presence  of  their  enemy  with  g^rass  between 
their  teeth  ;  being  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I  am 
your  ox.' "  ♦— Boter,  159. 

c.  1566.—"  He  was  afraid  of  the  AfjBrhins." 
—Sidi  *Ali,  in  J,  As.,  Ist  S.,  ix.  201. 

1609.— "Agwaiu  and  Potan8:'—W. 
Finch,  in  Purcftas,  i.  521. 

c.  1665. — *  *  Such  are  those  petty  Sovereigns, 
who  are  seated  on  the  Frontiers  of  Persia, 
who  ahnost  never  pay  him  anything,  no  more 
than  they  do  to  the  King  of  Persia.  As  also 
the  Bal(mehe8  and  Angans,  and  other  Moun- 
taineers, of  whom  the  greatest  part  pay  him 
but  a  small  matter,  and  even  care  but  little 
for  him :  witness  the  A£front  they  did  him, 
when  they  stopped  his  whole  Army  by  cut- 
ting oflf  the  Water  ....  when  he  passed 
from  Atek  on  the  River  Iridut  to  Gabool  to 
lay  siege  to  yandabar  ....  "—Bemier.  £. 
T.  64  [ed.  ConstabU,  205]. 

1676. — "The  people  called  AngaiiB  who 
inhabit  from  Candahar  to  OcUxml  .  .  a 
sturdy  sort  of  people,  and  great  robbers  in 
the  night-time."— rat^mier,  E.  T.  ii.  44; 
[ed.  BaU,  L  92]. 

1767. — "Our  final  sentiments  are  that  we 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  measures 
against  the  Afjghaxis'  King  if  it  should 
appear  he  comes  only  to  raise  contributions, 
but  if  he  proceeds  to  the  eastward  of  Delhi 
to  make  an  attack  on  your  allies,  or  threatens 
the  peace  of  Bengal,  you  will  concert  such 
measures  with  Sujah  Dowla  as  may  appear 
best  adapted  for  your  mutual  defence." 
—OawrVs  LeUer,  Nov.  20.  In  Ixmg,  486 ; 
also  see  BOHILLA 

1888.— "Professor  Dom  ....  discusses 
severally  the  theories  tiiat  have  been  main- 
tained of  the  descent  of  the  Afglia.iinM ;  1st, 


*  This  symboUcsl  action  was  common  among 
\tddar$  (Bildar),  or  native  nawin,  employed  on 
the  Ganges  Canal  many  years  aflpo,  when  they 
came  b^ore  the  engineer  to  make  a  petition. 
But  besides  ffxass  in  month,  the  beldar  stood  oa 
oiM  Ug^  with  hands  Joined  before  him. 


from  the  Copts;  2nd,  the  Jews;  3rd,  the 
Georgians;  4th,  the  Toorks;  5th,  the  Mo- 
guls ;  6th,  the  Armenians :  and  he  mentions 
more  cursorily  the  opinion  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Indo-Scythians,  Medians, 
Sogdians,  Persians,  and  Indians:  on  con- 
sidering all  which,  he  comes  to  the  rational 
conclusion,  that  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
tribe  or  country  beyond  their  present  seats 
and  the  adjoining  mountains." — Mphin- 
ttone's  Caubool,  ed.  1839,  i.  209. 

AFBIOO,  n.p.    A  negro  slave. 

1682.— "Here  we  met  with  y*  Barbadoes 
Merchant ....  James  Cock,  Master,  laden 
with  Salt,  Mules,  and  AfiriooB." — Hedges, 
Diary,  Feb.  27.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  16.] 

[AG AM,  adi.  A  term  applied  to 
certain  cloths  ayed  in  some  particular 
way.  It  is  the  Ar.  ^ajam  (lit.  "one 
who  has  an  impediment  or  difficulty  in 
speaking  Arabic  "J,  a  foreigner,  and  in 
particular,  a  Persian.  The  adj.  'ajami 
thus  means  "foreign"  or  "Persian,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fidp^apot  and 
the  Hind,  mle66ha.  Sir  G.  Birdwood 
(Rep.  on  Old  Rec.,  p.  145)  quotes  from 
Hieronimo  di  Santo  Stefano  (1494-99), 
"in  company  with  some  Armenian  and 
Azami  merchants "  :  and  (ibid.)  from 
Varthema:  "It  is  a  country  of  very 
great  traffic  in  merchandise,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  Persians  and 
Azamint^  who  come  so  far  as  there.''] 

[1614.— "Keraeys,  Agam  colours."— F(W- 
Ur,  Letters,  ii.  237. 

1614. — "Persia  will  vent  five  hundred 
cloths  and  one  thousand  keraeys,  Agam 
colours,  per  annum." — Ibid.  ii.  23/.] 

AGAS-AGAB,  s.  The  Malay  name 
of  a  kind  of  sea-weed  {Spherococcus 
lichenoides).  It  is  succulent  wnen  boiled 
to  a  jelly  ;  and  is  used  by  the  Chinese 
with  birdsnest  (q.v.)  in  soup.  They  also 
employ  it  as  a  ^lue,  and  apply  it  to 
silk  and  paper  intended  to  oe  trans- 
parent. It  grows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Malay  Islands,  and  is  much  exported 
to  China. — (See  Orawfurd,  Diet.  Ind. 
Arch.,  and  Milbum,  ii.  304). 

AGDAUN,  8.  A  hybrid  H.  word 
from  H.  dg  and  P.  dan,  made  in  imitation 
of  pik-ddn,  talam-ddn,  shamct-ddn  (^spit- 
toon, pencaae,  candlestick ').  It  means 
a  small  vessel  for  holding  fire  to  light 
a  cheroot. 

AG-GABI,  8.  H.  'Fire  carriage.* 
In  native  use  for  a  railway  train. 
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A0ini-BOAT,  8.  A  hybrid  word 
for  a  steamer,  from  H.  aga/n^  'fire,' 
and  £ng.  hoal.  In  Bombay  Ag-hOt  is 
oaed. 

.  .  .Agin  h(m,t.**—Oak/idd, 


1853.—" 
L  84. 


[AJHAB,  a.  Ar.  plur.  otjinsj '  goods, 
merchandise,  crops,  etc.  Among  the 
Mogols  it  was  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  pay  in  kind,  not  in  cash.] 

Fc.  1666. — "  It  (their  pay)  is,  however,  of  a 
different  kind,  and  not  thought  so  honour- 
able, bat  the  Jtoutindars  are  not  subject, 
like  the  MansebcUirs  (Mnnsabdar)  to  the 
Amiaa;  that  is  to  say,  are  not  bound  to 
take,  at  a  valuation,  carpets,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  that  have  been  used  in 
the  Kind's  palace,  and  on  which  an  un- 
reasonalue  value  is  sometimes  set." — Bemier 
(ed.  OmsUMe),  215-6.] 

AK,  s.  'H^.ak  and  arkj  in  Sindi  Hk  : 
the  prevalent  name  of  the  madcl/r 
CKJDDAB)  in  Central  and  Western 
India.  It  is  said  to  be  a  popular 
Ijelief  (of  course  erroneous)  in  Sind, 
that  Akbar  was  so  called  after  the  dky 
from  his  birth  in  the  desert.  [Ives 
(488)  calls  it  Ogg.]  The  word  appears 
in  the  following  popular  rhyme  quoted 
by  Tod  (J2(i/«<Xon,  L  669)  :— 

Ak-ra  jhoprS, 

Phok-rft  bar, 

Bajra-rS  rotX, 

Mot'h-ra  d&l  : 

Dekho  Raja  teri  Marwar. 

(For  houses  hurdles  of  maddr^ 

For  hedges  heaps  of  withered  thorn, 

Millet  for  breaa,  horse-peas  for  pulse : 

Sack  is  thy  kingdom,  Raja  of  Marwar  !) 

ATTALTgrgj  or  NUiang  (Hhe  naked 
one'X  ^  A  member  of  a  body  of 
zealots  amonff  the  Sikhs,  who  take 
this  name  *trom  being  worshippers 
of  Him  who  is  without  time,  eternal' 
{WilMn).  Skt.  a  privative,  and  hdL 
^time.'  The  Akalis  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Wahabis  of  Sikhism.  The^ 
claim  their  body  to  have  been  insti- 
tated  by  Guru  Gk)vind  himself,  but 
this  is  very  doubtfuL  Cunningham's 
view  of  the  order  is  that  it  was  the 
outcome  of  the  stru^le  to  reconcile 
warlike  activity  with  the  abandonment 
of  the  world  ;  the  founders  of  the  Sikh 
doctrine  rejecting  the  inert  asceticism 
of  the  Hindu  secto.  The  Akalis  threw 
off  all  subjection  to  the  earthly  govern- 
ment, and  acted  as  the  censors  of  the 
Sikh  community  in  every  rank.  Run- 
jeet  Singh  found  them  very  difficult 


to  controL  Since  the  annexation  of 
the  Fanjab,  however,  they  have  ceased 
to  give  trouble.  The  Akalee  is  dis- 
tinguished by  blue  clothing  and  steel 
armlets.  Many  of  them  also  used  to 
carry  several  steel  ckaknu  (CHUCKEB) 
encircling  their  turbans.  [See  Ihhetson^ 
Panjah  Eth/nog.^  286 ;  Madagan^  in 
Panjab  Census  Rep.,  1891,  i.  166.] 

1882. — "We  received  a  message  from 
the  Acali  who  had  set  fire  to  the  village. 
....  These  fanatics  of  the  Seik  creed 
acknowledge  no  superior,  and  the  ruler  of 
the  country  can  only  moderate  their  frenzy 
by  intrigues  and  bribery.  They  go  about 
everywhere  with  naked  swords,  and  lavish 
their  abuse  on  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
peaceable  subjects.  .  .  .  They  have  on 
several  occasions  attempted  the  life  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh." — Bwrnea^  TraveUy  ii.  10-11. 

1840.— "The  Akalis  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  re<^uested  a  conference  with  one 
of  thetattacking  party.  The  youn^  Khan 
bravely  went  forward,  and  was  straightway 
shot  uirouffh  the  head." — Mrs  Mackensie^ 
Storms  anaSunshinCf  i.  116. 

AKYAB,  n.p.  The  European  name 
of  the  seat  of  administration  of  the 
British  province  of  Arakan,  which  is 
also  a  port  exporting  rice  largely  to 
Europe.  The  name  is  never  used  by 
the  natives  of  Arakan  (of  the  Burmese 
race),  who  call  the  town  Tsit-htw^j 
*  Crowd  (in  conseouence  of)  War.' 
This  indicates  how  tne  settlement  came 
to  be  formed  in  1825,  by  the  fact  of  the 
British  force  encamping  on  the  plain 
there,  which  was  found  to  be  healthier 
than  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arakan,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Arakan  or  Kaladyne  R.  The 
name  Aky^b  had  been  applied,  pro- 
bably by  the  Portuguese,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  where  there  stands, 
about  1^  miles  from  the  present  town, 
a  pagoda  covering  an  alleged  relique  of 
(^kiutama  (a  piece  of  the  lower  jaw,  or 
an  induration  of  the  throat),  the  name 
of  which  pagoda,  taken  from  the 
description  of  relique,  is  Au-kyait-dati, 
and  of  this  Akyab  was  probably  a 
corruption.  The  present  town  and 
cantonment  occupy  dry  land  of  very 
recent  formation,  and  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  pagoda  stands  must  have 
stood  on  the  snore  at  no  distant  date, 
as  appears  from  the  finding  of  a  small 
anchor  there  about  1835.  The  village 
adjoining  the  pasoda  must  then  have 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arakan  R., 
which  was  much  frequented  by  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Chittagong  people 
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in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
thus  probably  became  known  to  them 
by  a  name  taken  from  the  Pagoda. — 
(From  a  note  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.) 
[Col.  Temple  'WTites — "  The  only  deri- 
vation which  strikes  me  as  plausible,  is 
from  the  Agyattaw  Phaya,  near  which, 
on  the  island  of  Sittw^  a  Cantonment 
was  formed  after  the  first  Burmese  war, 
on  the  abandonment  of  Mrohaung  or 
Arakan  town  in  1825,  on  account  of 
sickness  among  the  troops  stationed 
there.  The  word  Agyattaw  is  spelt 
Akhyap-taw,  whence  probably  the 
modem  name."] 

[1826.— '*  It  (the  despatch)  at  len^h 
arrived  this  day  (3rd  Deo.  1826),  having 
taken  two  months  in  all  to  reach  us,  of 
which  forty-five  days  were  spent  in  the 
route  from  Akyab  in  Aracan.'  — Craw/urd, 
Ava,  289.] 

ALA-BLAZE  PAN,  s.  This  name 
is  given  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  to 
a  tinned-copper  stew-pan,  having  a 
cover,  and  staples  for  straps,  which  is 
carried  on  the  march  by  European 
soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking 
in,  and  eating  out  of.  Out  on  picnics 
a  larger  kind  is  frec^uently  used,  and 
kept  continuallv  gomg,  as  a  kind  of 
])ot-aU'feu.  [It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  word  may  be  a  corr.  of  some  French 
or  Port,  term — Fr.  braisery  Port,  braz- 
eiro,  'a  fire-pan,'  brazOy  *hot  coals.'] 

ALBACOBE,  s.  A  kind  of  rather 
large  sea-fish,  of  the  Tunny  genus 
{Thynnu9  dlhaccra^  Lowe,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Thynnus  macropterus,  Day) ; 
from  the  Port,  albacor  or  albecora. 
The  quotations  from  Ovington  and 
Grose  below  refer  it  to  cUbo,  but  the 
word  is,  from  its  form,  almost  certainly 
Arabic,  though  Dozy  says  he  has  not 
found  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Arabic 
dictionaries,  which  are  very  defective 
ill  the  names  of  fishes  (p.  61).  The 
word  albcicora  in  Sp.  is  applied  to  a 
large  early  kind  of  fig,  from  Ar.  al- 
hdkury  'praecox'  (Dozy),  Heb.  hikkura^ 
in  Mican  vii.  1. — See  Uobarruvia^  a  v. 
Albacora,  [The  N.E.D.  derives  it  from 
Ar.  alrhukr^  *a  young  camel,  a  heifer,' 
whence  Port,  hacoro,  'a  young  pig.' 
Also  see  Gray  s  note  on  PyrarOy  i.  9.] 

1579. — '  rhese  (flying  fish)  have  two  ene- 
mies, the  one  in  the  sea,  the  other  in  the  aire. 
In  the  sea  the  fish  which  is  called  Albooore, 
OS  big  as  a  veXmoik"— Letter  from  Ooa,  by  T. 
Stevens,  in  JUakL  ii.  583. 

1592. — *'In   our   passage   over   from    S. 


Laurenoe  to  the  maine,  we  had  exceeding 
great  store  of  Bonitos  and  AlbooOTM." — 
Barker,  in  Hold,  ii.  592. 

1696.— "We  met  likewise  with  shoals  of 
AlbioOFM  (so  call'd  from  a  piece  of  white 
Flesh  that  sticks  to  their  I^eart)  and  with 
multitudes  of  Bonettoes,  which  are  named 
from  their  Goodness  and  Uxoellenoe  for 
eating;  so  that  sometimes  for  more  than 
twenty  Days  the  whole  Ship's  Company 
have  feasted  on  these  curious  nsh." — Oving- 
ton, p.  48. 

c.  1760.— "The  Albacore  is  another  fiah 
of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Bonito  .  . 
from  60  to  90  pounds  weight  and  upward. 
The  name  of  this  fish  too  is  taken  from  the 
Portuguese,  importing  its  white  colour." 
—Grose,  i.  6. 

ALBATB088,  s.  The  great  sea- 
bird  {Diomedea  ezulans^  L.),  from  the 
Port.  akairaZy  to  which  the  forms  used 
bv  Hawkins  and  Dampier,  and  by 
Piacourt  (according  to  Marcel  Devic) 
closely  approach.  \Aloa!t/ras  'in  this 
sense  altered  to  awi-^  cUbe-y  albatross 
(perhaps  with  etvmological  reference 
to  albusy  '*  white,''  the  albatross  beinff 
white,  w^hile  the  akatras  was  black.*) 
N.E.D,  S.V.]  The  Port,  word  pro- 
perly means  'a  x>elican.'  A  reference 
to  the  latter  word  in  our  Glossary 
will  show  another  curious  misapplica- 
tion. Devic  states  that  cdcairuz  in 
Port,  means  'the  bucket  of  a  Persian 
wheel,'  *  representing  the  Ar.  al-kddHSj 
which  is  again  from  Kadot.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  pelican  may  have  got 
this  name  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  called  in  ordinary  Ar.  sakka^  'a 
water-carrier.'  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr  Murray,  that  the  alcatmz 
of  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers,  e,g.^ 
of  Davis  below,  is  not  the  Viomedect, 
but  the  Man-of-War  (or  Frigate)  Bird 
{FregatuB  aquiLus),  Hawkins,  at  p. 
187  of  the  work  quoted,  describes,  with- 
out naming,  a  bird  which  is  evidently 
the  modem  albatross.  In  the  quota- 
tion from  Mocquet  again,  akatrva  is 
applied  to  some  smaller  sea-bird.  The 
passage  from  Shelvocke  is  that  which 
suggested  to  Coleridge  "The  Ancient 
Mariner." 

1564.— "The  8th  December  we  ankered 
by  a  small  Island  called  Aleatrana,  wherein 
at  our  eoing  a  shoare,  we  found  nothing  but 
sea-birds,  as  we  call  them  Qanets,  but  by 
the  Portugals  called  Aleatrazvei,  who  for 
that  cause  gave  the  said  Island  the  same 
laam&r— Hawkins  (Hak.  Soe.),  15. 

*  Also  see  Dosy,  s.  v.  aleaduz.  AloadMS,  accord- 
ing to  Cobarruvlas,  is  in  Sp.  one  of  the  earthen 
pots  of  the  ncria  or  Persian  wheeL 
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1598. — **The  dolphins  and  bonitoee  are 
the  hoondes,  and  the  alcatnuPOM  the 
hawkesy  and  the  fliring  fishes  the  game.*' 
—Ibid.  162. 

1604.— "The  other  fonle  called  Alcatnni 
l4  a  kind  of  Hawke  that  liueth  by  fishing. 
For  when  the  Bonitos  or  Dolphines  doe  chase 
the  flying  fish  vnder  the  water  ....  this 
AJeatnRi  flyeth  after  them  like  a  Hawke 
after  a  Partridge."— i)am8  (Hak.  Soc.),  158. 

c.  1006-10. — "  Alcatrax  sont  betis  oiaeaux 
ainsi  oomme  estoomeanx.'* — dioeguet,   Voy- 

1672. — "We  met  with  those  feathered 
Harbingers  of  the  Cape  ....  AlbetroMM 
....  they  haue  ^reat  Bodies,  yet  not  pro- 
portionate to  their  Wings,  which  mete  oat 
twiee  their  length." — Fryers  12. 

1690. — "They  have  several  other  Signs, 
whereby  to  know  when  they  are  near  it, 
as  by  the  Sea  Fowl  they  meet  at  Sea, 
especially  the  AlgatrOMM,  a  very  large 
long- winged  Bird/^Z>am;»0r,  i.  531. 

1719.—"  We  had  not  had  the  sight  of  one 
finh  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  come  South- 
ward of  the  Streights  of  Le  Mair,  nor  one 
ii«i-bird,  except  a  diBConsolate  black  Albi- 
trOM,  who  accompanied  ns  for  several  days, 
hovering  about  us  as  if  he  had  lost  himself, 
till  HalUy  (my  second  Captain)  observing, 
in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits,  that  this  bira 
was  always  hovering  near  us,  imagin'd  from 
his  oolonr,  that  it  mi^ht  be  some  ill  omen. 
....  But  be  that  as  it  would,  he  after  some 
fruitless  attempts,  at  length  shot  the 
AlbitoOM,  not  doubting  (perhaps)  that  we 
should  have  a  fair  wind  after  it.  .  .  ." — 
Skdvodura  Voyagf,  72,  73. 

1740. — " ....  a  vast  variety  of  sea-fowl, 
amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Fenguins;  they  are  in  sisse  and  shape 
like  a  goose,  but  instead  of  wings  thev  have 
short  stumps  like  fins  ....  their  bills  are 
narrow  like  those  of  an  AlbltxtNM,  and  they 
stand  and  walk  in  an  erect  posture.  From 
this  and  their  white  bellies^  Sir  John  Nor- 
bonmffh  has  whimsically  hkened  them  to 
little  children  standing  up  in  white  aprons." 
— .4iuor'«  Voyage,  9th  ed.  (1756),  p.  68. 

1754.— "An  albfttroee,  a  sea-fowl,  was 
shot  off  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
measured  17)  feet  from  wing  to  wing." — 
Ives,  5. 

1803.- 
"  At  length  did  cross  an  AlbatrOM ; 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  hMl  been  a  CSiristian  soul 
We  hailed  it  in  Gkxi's  name." 

The  Anoient  Mariner. 
c.  1861.— 
"Son vent     pour     s'amuser,    les    hommes 
d'^uipage 
PMnnent  dee  albatrot,  vastes  oiseaux  des 
men, 
Qui     suivent,     indolents    oompagnons    de 
voyage, 
Le  navire  glissant  sur  les  gouffree  amers." 
Baudelaire,  L*Albatrat. 


ALCATIP,  s.  This  word  for  *a 
carpet'  was  much  used  in  India  in 
the  16th  century,  and  is  treated  hv 
some  travellers  as  an  Indian  word. 
It  is  not  however  of  Indian  origin, 
but  is  an  Arabic  word  (katlf,  *a  carpet 
with  long  pile')  introduced  into  Por- 
tugal through  the  Moors. 

c.  1640. — "There  came  aboard  of  Antonio 
de  Faria  more  than  60  batefs,  and  balloons, 
and  majithAias  (q.  q.  v.)  with  awnings  and 
flags  of  silk,  and  rich  alcatlfu." — Pinjto, 
ch.  Izviii.  (orig.). 

1560.— "The  whole  tent  was  cut  in  a 
variety  of  arabesques,  inlaid  with  coloured 
silk,  and  was  carpeted  with  rich  aleatifas." 
— Tenr^iro,  Itin.,  c.  xvii. 

1578.— "The  windows  of  the  streets  bv 
which  the  Viceroy  passes  shall  be  hung  with 
carpets  (alcatifEulaa),  and  the  doors  deco- 
rated with  branches,  and  the  whole  adorned 
as  richly  asDossible." — Archiv.  Port,  Orient., 
fascic.  li.  225. 

[1598.— "Great  store  of  rich  Tapestrie, 
which  are  called  aleatiffas."— ZtitKAoteii, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  47.] 

1608-10.— "Quand  elles  vont  k  I'Eglise  on 
les  porte  en  palanquin  .  .  .  .  le  dedans  est 
d'vn  grand  tapis  de  Perse,  qu'ils  appellent 
AleaSf  .  .  .  r^Pyrard,  ii.  62 ;  [flak.  Soc. 
ii.  102]. 

1648. — " ....  many  silk  stuffs,  such  as 
satin,  contenijs  (Cnttaaee)  attelap  (read 
oMelas),  alegie  ....  omijs  VS..  orhni,  *A 
woman's  sheet  *]  of  gold  and  silk  for  women's 
wear,  gold  alacatijven  .  .  .  ."  —  Van 
Tioi$t,W. 

1726. — "They  know  nought  of  chairs  or 
tables.    The  small  folks  eat  on  a  mat,  and 
the  rich  on  an  Alcatief,  or  carpet,  sitting 
with  their  feet  under  them,  like  our  Tailors. 
—  VaUntijn,  v.  Chonrni,  55. 

ALCOBANAS,  s.  What  word  does 
Herbert  aim  at  in  the  following  ?  [The 
Stanf.  Diet,  recards  this  as  quite  dis- 
tinct from  A^tcordn,  the  Koran,  or 
sacred  book  of  Mohammedans  (for 
which  see  N.E.D.  s.v.),  and  suggests 
ili-^orfin,  *the  horns,'  or  aUqirdn,  *the 
vertices.'] 

1665. — "Some  (mosques)  have  their 
Aloorana*8  high,  slender,  round  steeples 
or  towers,  most  of  which  are  terrassed  near 
the  top,  like  the  Standard  in  Cheapside,  but 
twice  the  height."— JETer&er^  Travels,  Srd 
ed.  164. 

ALCOVE,  s.  This  English  word 
comes  to  us  through  the  Span,  alcova 
and  Fr.  alcove  (old  Fr.  aucvhe\  from 
Ar.  aUkuhbahy  applied  first  to  a  kind 
of  tent*  (so  in  Hebr.  Ntmbers  xxv.  8) 
and  then  to  a  vaulted  building  or 
recess.     An  edifice  of  Saracenic  con- 
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struction  at  Palermo  is  still  known 
as  La  (hihaj  and  another,  a  domed 
tomb,  as  La  Gubola.  Whatever  be  the 
true  formation  of  the  last  word,  it 
seems  to  have  given  us,  through  the 
Italian,  Oupola,    [Not  so  in  N.E.D,] 

1738.--"C5ubba,  oommonlv  used  for  the 
vaulted  tomb  of  marab-buUa  '^  [Adjutant.  1— 
JShaw*8  Travels,  ed.  1757,  p.  40. 

ALDEA,  s.  A  village ;  also  a  villa. 
Port,  from  the  Ar.  aUda€a^  *  a  farm  or 
villa.'  Bluteau  explains  it  as  *  Povo^fto 
menor  que  lugar.'  Lane  gives  among 
other  and  varied  meanings  of  the  Ar. 
word  :  *  An  estate  consisting  of  land  or 
of  land  and  a  house,  ....  land  yield- 
ing a  revenue.'  The  word  forms  part 
of  the  name  of  many  towns  and  villages 
in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1547.— "The  Governor  (of  Bafaem)  Dom 
Joao  de  Castro,  has  given  and  ffives  many 
aldeas  and  other  grants  of  land  to  Portu- 
guese who  served  and  were  wounded  at  the 
fortress  of  Dio,  and  to  others  of  long  service. 
.  .  .  ."— /SfiTwdo  BoUlho,  Cartas  3. 

[1009.— "Aldeas  in  the  Country."— Z>a»- 
vers,  LttUrs,  i.  25.] 

1678.— "Here  ...  in  a  sweet  Air,  stood 
a  Magnificent  Rural  Church ;  in  the  way  to 
which,  and  indeed  all  up  and  down  this 
Island,  are  pleasant  Aldeas,  or  villages  and 
hamlets  tiiat  .  .  .  swarm  with  people." — 
ValenJlijii,  v.  {Malabar),  11. 

1758. — "Les  prindpales  de  ces  qu'on  ap- 
pelle  Aidses  (terme  que  les  Portuffals  ont 
mis  en  usage  dans  rinde)  autour  de  Pon- 
dich^ri  et  <^ns  sa  dependance  sont  .  .  ." — 
D'AnvilUf  AclairciaseTneMf  122. 

1780.— "The  Coast  between  these  is  filled 
with  Aldees,  or  villages  of  the  Indians." — 
Dunn,  N.  Directory,  5th  ed.,  110. 

1782.—"  II  y  a  aussi  quelques  Aidses  oon- 
sid^Srables,  teUes  que  Navar  et  Portenove, 
qui  appardennent  aux  Princes  du  pays." — 
Sannerai,  Voyage,  i.  37. 

ALEPPEE,  n.p.  On  the  coast  of 
Travancore ;  properly  Alappuli.  [Mai. 
(Uappuzka^  *tne  broad  nver'' — {Mad. 
Adm.  Man.  Gloss.  s.v.)]. 

[AIiFANDIGA,  s.  A  custom-house 
and  resort  for  foreign  merchants  in  an 
oriental  port.  The  word  comes  through 
the  Port,  alfandega,  Span. /undogfo,  Ital. 
fondaeo,  Fr.  fondeqtie  or  jondique^  from 
Ar.  al-funduk,  '  the  inn,'  and  this  from 
Gk.  iravioK€Xov  or  iravtoxeiov,  '  a  pilgrim's 
hospice.'] 

[c.  1610. — "The  conveyance  of  them  thence 
to  the  alfuidigue.  "—>yran;  della  Valle, 
Hak.  Soo.  i.  861.] 


[1615.— "The  ludge  of  the  Alfimdiea  came 
to  invite  me."— Sir  T.  Roe,  Embassy,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  72.] 

[1615.— "That  the  goods  of  the  English 
may  be  freely  landed  after  dispatch  in  the 
Alflmdiga."— Sorter,  Letters,  iv.  79.] 

•  ALGIJADA,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
reef  near  the  entrance  to  the  Basse  in 
branch  of  the  Irawadi  R.,  on  which  a 
splendid  lighthouse  was  erected  by 
Capt.  Alex.  Fraser  (now  Lieut. -Gene  nil 
Fraser,  C.B.)  of  the  Engineers,  in  1861- 
65.  See  some  remarks  and  quotations 
under  NEGBAI8. 

AUOFAH,  s.  Port,  ^seed-pearl.' 
Cobarruvias  says  it  is  from  At.  al- 
jauhar,   *jewel.' 

1404.— "  And  trom  these  baasars  {alcaceriKis) 
issue  certain  gates  into  certain  streets,  where 
they  sell  many  things,  such  as  cloths  of  silk 
and  cotton,  and  sendiUs,  and  ta/etanas,  and 
silk,  and  pearl  (alxofar). "—C/avO'o>  §  Ixxxi. 
(comp.  Markham,  81). 

1508.— "The  aljofar  and  pearls  that  (your 
Majesty)  orders  me  to  send  you  I  cannot 
have  as  they  have  them  in  Ceylon  and  in 
OeuIIc,  which  are  the  sources  of  them :  I 
would  buy  them  with  my  blood,  and  with 
my  monev,  which  I  have  only  from  your 
giving.  The  SinabafFs  (sinaba/os),  porcelain 
vases  {porcellanas),  and  wares  of  th&t  sort 
are  further  off.  If  for  my  sins  I  stay  here 
longer  I  will  endeavour  to  get  everything. 
The  slave  girls  that  you  order  me  to  send 
you  must  be  taken  from  priz^,*  for  the 
neathen  women  of  this  country  are  black, 
and  are  mistresses  to  everybody  by  the  time 
they  are  ten  years  old." — Letiero/the  Viceroy 
D.  Frandsoo  d' Almeida  to  the  King,  in  Correa, 
i.  908-9. 

[1665. — "As  it  (the  idol)  was  too  deformed, 
they  made  hands  for  it  of  the  small  pearls 
which  we  call  'pearls  by  the  ounce.'"— 
Tavernier,  ed.  Ball,  ii.  228.] 

ATiTiAHABAT),  n.p.  This  name, 
which  was  given  in  the  time  of  Aklxir 
to  the  old  Hindu  Prayag  or  Priig 
(PRAAG)  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety 
of  corrupt  pronunciations,  both  Euro- 
pean and  native.  lUahdbdz  is  a  not 
uncommon  native  form,  converted 
l)y  Europeans  into  Halahas,  and  further 
by  English  soldiers  formerly  into  Isle 
o'  bats.  And  the  Illiabad,  which  we 
find  in  the  Hastings  charges,  survives 
in  the  EUeeabad  stillheard  occasionally. 


*  Query,  from  captured  vessels  containing 
foreign  (non-Indian)  women?  The  words  are  .is 
follows :  "  A$  escravaa  que  me  dig  qu4  Ihe  maiufe, 
Umdoee  de  frtsas^  qoA  as  OenHas  d'esta  terra  »7o 
pretas,  e  vumaeboM  do  munde  oomo  ckegdo  a  dez 
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c  1008.— *'Ia  Prcmnoe  de  Halalmw  s'ap- 
peUdtantrefoifl  JPH9X!p(Poorab)."--7A«iMM)£, 

T.W. 

[  „  "  Klalrtii  (where  the  Qemna 
(Jumia)  falls  into  the  Ganges." — Bernier 
(«L  OmAOUU  p.  36.] 

1726. — **Thi8  exoeptioDally  great  rirer 
(Gaogei)  ....  comes  ao  far  from  the  N. 
to  tiw  S.  .  .  .  .  and  ao  further  to  the  dty 
Edabat."—  VaUni^. 

1753w->**Mai9  oe  qui  interesse  davanta«e 
d«Ds  la  position  de  Helabaa,  c'est  <f  y 
retroaver  ceUe  de  Tancienne  Palibothra. 
Ancnne  rille  de  I'lnde  ne  paroit  ^aler  Pali- 
^^raoaPo/m&X^Ttz,  dans  r Antiquity.  .  .  . 
("est  Mtisfaire  nne  curiosity  K^ographique 
bteu  plac^  qne  de  retrouver  1  emplacement 
d'oaeTiUe  de  cette  consideration:  mais  j'ai 
lien  de  croire  qu*il  faut  employer  quelque 
critique,  dans  Vexamen  des  ciroonstances  que 
TAntiquittf  a  foumi  sur  ce  point.  ...  Je 
«uis  done  persuade,  qn'il  ne  taut  point  cher- 
cher  d'autre  emplacement  k  P^oothra  que 

eeloi  de  la  ville  d'HeUktMUi '"—DAn- 

nlU,  Sdaircitsemens,  pp.  53-56. 

(Here  D'Anville  is  in  error.  But  see 
Renoell'B  Meaunrj  pp.  50-54,  which  clearly 
identifies  FaOibothra  with  Patiuu) 

1786. — "  ....  an  attack  and  invasion  of 
the  Kohillas  ....  which  nevertheless  the 
aid  Warren  Hastings  undertook  at  the  very 
time  when,  under  the  pretence  of  the  diffi- 
colty  of  defending  Corah  and  HUabad,  he 
sold  these  provinces  to  Sujah  Dowla." — 
Artidu  of  Charge^  &<J.,  in  Burke,  vi.  677. 

„  "You  will  see  in  the  letters  from 
the  Board  ....  a  plan  for  obtaining  Illa- 
bld  from  the  Viaer,  to  which  he  had  spirit 
eooogb  to  make  a  successful  resistance." — 
ConMAUis,  i.  238. 

AT.T.TLTA^  s.  This  appears  to  be  a 
stuff  from  Turkestan  called  (Turki) 
alchali,  alajah,  or  alftchah.  It  is 
thus  described  :  ''a  silk  cloth  5  yards 
long,  which  has  a  sort  of  wavy  line 
pattern  running  in  the  length  on  either 
side."  {Bader^PcfweWs  Purmb  Hand- 
hwk,  66)^  [Platts  in  his  Hind.  Diet, 
gives  ilidiA,  "a  kind  of  cloth  woven  of 
silk  and  thread  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  cardamoms  {Hdchi),^ 
But  this  is  evidently  a  folk  etymology. 
Yusuf  Ali  (Afofk  on  SiXk  Fabriei,  95) 
accepts  the  derivation  from  Akha  or 
Aldeka^  and  says  it  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Moguls,  and  has  historical 
associations  with  Agn,  where  alone  in 
the  N.W.P.  it  is  manufactured.  "  This 
fabric  differs  from  the  Doriya  in  having 
a  sabstantial  texture,  whereas  the 
Doriya  is  generally  flimsy.  The 
coborsare  generally  red,  or  bluish-red, 
with  white  stripes."  In  some  of  the 
western  Districts  of  the  Panjab  various 
kinds    of    fiancy    cotton    goods    are 


described  as  LachcL  (Francis^  Man.  on 
Cotton,  T>.  8^.  It  appears  in  one  of 
the  trade  lists  (see  PIECE-Q00D8)  as 
ElcUckes,] 

c.  1590. — "The  improvement  is  yisible 
.  .  .  .  secondly  in  the  SaUd  Alohataa  also 
caUed  Tarhddn  .  .  .  "—Ain,  i.  91.  (Bloch- 
mann  savs :  '*  Alcluih  or  AldchaA,  any  kind 
of  corded  stuff.     Tarhddr  means  conkd, ") 

[1612.— "Hold  the  AUenui  at  50  Bs."— 
Danven,  Letters,  i.  205.] 

1613.— <* The  Ifabob  bestowed  upon  him 
850  Mamoodies,  10  fine  Bqfias,  90  TopseiUs 
and  SO  M\\nm"—Dov>ton,  in  Purchas,  i. 
504.  "  Topseiles  are  TafcilaK  ia  stuff  frmn 
ifecco)."- ^«»,  i.  93.  [See  ADATL  PIECE- 
GOODS]. 

1615.— "1  pec.  allela  of  30  Rs.  .  .  .  "— 
Cocks*8  Diary,  i.  64. 

1648.— See  Van  Twist  above,  under  AL- 
CATIF.   And  1673,  see  ^r3/«r  under  ATLAS. 

1653.— "Alaims  (Alajas)estvn  mot  Indien, 
qui  signifie  des  toiles  de  cotton  et  de  soye : 
meslM  de  plusieurs  couleurs." — DelaBoui- 
laye-U'Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  532. 

[c.  1666.— "Alachas,  or  silk  stuffs  inter- 
woven  with  gold  and  silver."— Anticr  (ed. 
ConstdbU),  p.  120-21.] 

1690.— "It  (Suratt)  is  renown'd  .... 
both  for  rich  Silks,  such  as  Atlasses,  Cut- 
taneee,  Sooseys,  Chilgars,  Allajars  ....'* 
—OvijigUm,  218. 

1712.— "An  AlleJah  petticoat  striped 
with  green  and  gold  and  white."— Advert, 
in  Spectator,  cited  in  Malcolm,  Anecdotes, 
429. 

1726.— "Gold  and  sUver  Allegias."— 
Valeniifn  {Surat),  iv.  146. 

1813.— "Allachaa  (pieces  to  the  ton) 
1200."— Jfi»ttra,  ii.  221. 

1885.— "The  cloth  from  which  these 
pyjamas  aro  made  (in  Swat)  is  known  as 
Alacha,  and  is  as  a  rule  manufactured  in 
their  own  houses,  from  2  to  20  threads  of 
silk  being  let  in  with  the  cotton  ;  the  silk  aH 
well  as  the  cotton  is  brousrht  from  Peshawur 
and  spun  at  home"— M'Nair's  Report  on 
Explorations,  p.  5. 

ALLIGATOB,  s.  This  is  the  usual 
Anglo-Indian  term  for  the  great  lacer- 
tine  amnhibia  of  the  rivers.  It  was 
apparently  in  origin  a  corruption,  im- 
ported from  S.  America,  of  the  Spanish 
el  or  al  lagarto  (from  Lat.  lacerta),  'a 
lizard.'  The  "  Summary  of  the  Western 
Indies"  by  Pietro  Martire  d'Angheria, 
as  given  m  Ramusio,  recounting  the 
last  voyage  of  Columbus,  says  that,  in  a 
certain  river,  "they  sometimes  en- 
countered those  crocodiles  which  they 
call  Lagaxti ;  these  make  away  when 
they  see  the  Christians,  and  in  making 
away  they  leave  behind  them  an  odour 
more  fragrant  than  musk."    {Ram,  iii. 
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f.  17r.)-  Oviedo,  on  another  pAge  of 
the  sanie  volume,  calls  them  *'  Lagarti 
odragoni"  (f.  62). 

Bluteau  gives  ^'Lagarto,  Crocodilo" 
and  adds  :  '*  In  the  Oriente  Conquistado 
(Part  I.  f.  823)  you  will  find  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Crocodile  under  the  name 
of  Lagarto" 

One  often,  in  Anglo-Indian  conversa- 
tion, used  to  meet  with  the  endeavour 
to  distinguish  the  two  wetl-kno'wn 
species  of  the  Ganges  as  OrocodiU  and 
Alligator,  but  this,  like  other  applica- 
tions of  popular  and  general  terms  to 
mark  scientific  distinctions,  involves 
fallacy,  as  in  the  cases  of  'panther, 
leopard,'  *  camel,  dromedarv,'  'attorney, 
solicitor,'  and  so  forth.  The  two  kinds 
of  Gangetic  crocodile  were  known  to 
Aelian  (c.  260  A.D.),  who  writes :  "  It 
(the  Gkinges)  breeds  two  kinds  of 
crocodiles ;  one  of  these  is  not  at  all 
hurtful,  while  the  other  is  the  most 
voracious  and  cruel  eater  of  flesh ;  and 
these  have  a  horn^  prominence  on  the 
top  of  the  nostril.  These  latter  are 
used  as  ministers  of  vengeance  upon 
evil-doers ;  for  those  convicted  of  the 
greatest  crimes  are  cast  to  them  ;  and 
they  require  no  executioner." 

1493. — ''In  a  small  adjacent  island  .  .  . 
our  men  saw  an  enormous  kind  of  lizard 
(lasarto  muy  giunde\  which  they  said  was 
as  large  round  as  a  calf,  and  with  a  tail  as 
long  as  a  lance  ....  but  bulky  as  it  was, 
it  got  into  the  sea,  so  that  they  could  not 
cateh  it." — Lftter  of  Dr,  Chaucay  in  S^tiect 
Letters  of  Columbus  by  Major,  Hak.  Soc. 
2nd  ed.,  43. 

1539. — *'  All  along  this  River,  that  was  not 
very  broad,  there  were  a  number  of  lizards 
(laffartoe),  which  might  more  properly  be 
called  Serpents  ....  with  scales  upon  their 

backs,  and  mouths  two  foot  wide 

there  be  of  them  that  will  sometimes  get 
upon  an  a-ltnaiHa.  ....  and  overturn  it 
with  their  tails,  swallowing  up  the  men 
whole,  without  dismembering  of  them." — 
PifUOy  in  Cogan's  tr.  17  {orig.  cap.  xiv.). 

1552. — "  ....  aquatic  animals  such  as 
....  very  great  lisourds  (lagaztos),  which 
in  form  and  nature  are  just  the  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile." — Barros,  I.  iii.  8. 

1568.— "In  this  River  we  killed  a  mon- 
stroiLs  LagartO,  or  Crocodile  ...  he  was 
23  foote  by  the  rule,  headed  like  a  hogge. 
....  "—lob  Hortop,  in  Hakl.  iii.  580. 

1579.  —  "  We    found    here    many    good 

commodities besides   alagartow, 

munckeyes,  and  the  like." — Drakfy  Worfd 
Kneompassfdy  Hak.  Soc.  112. 

1691. — "In  this  place  I  have  seen  very 
great  water  aligaxtos  (which  we  call  in 
English   crooodilee),  seven   yards   long." — 


Master  AfUonde  KtUvet.  in  PwehaSy  iv. 
1228. 

1593.— "In  this  River  (of  Guayaquil!)  and 
all  the  Rivers  of  this  Coast,  are  great  abun- 
dance of  Alagaitoes  ....  persons  of  oredit 
have  certified  to  me  that  as  small  fishes  in 
other   Rivers   abound    in    sooales,    so    the 

Aloffartoet  in  this " — Sir  Riehard 

Hawkins,  in  Purehas,  iv.  1400. 

c.  1693.— 
"  And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stufTd,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill -shaped  fishes.  .  ."— 

Romeo  <t  Juliet,  v.  I. 

1596. — "  Vpon  this  river  there  were  great 

store  of  fowle but  for  la^fartoa  it 

exceeded,  for  there  were  thousands  of  those 
vgly  serpents ;  and  the  people  called  it  for 
the  abundance  of  them,  the  riuer  of  Lanr- 
t08  in  their  language."— /{o^A,  ThelHs- 
coverie  of  Oviawiy  in  Hakl,  iv.  137. 

1596. — "Once  he  would  needs  defend  a 
rat  to  be  animal  rationale  ....  because 
she  eate  and  gnawd  his  bookes  ....  And 
the  more  to  oonfirme  it,  because  everie  one 
laught  at  him  ....  the  next  rat  he  seaz'd 
on  nee  made  an  anatomic  of,  and  read  a 
lecture  of  3  daves  long  upon  everie  ardre 
or  musckle,  and  after  hanged  her  over  his 
head  in  his  studie  in  stead  of  an  apothe- 
carie's  crocodile  or  dride  Alligatnr." — T. 
Naahe*s  *Have  loith  you  to  Saffron  WaJden.* 
Repr.  in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Misc,  Tracts, 
p.  72. 

1610.— "These  Blackes  .  .  .  told  me  the 
River  was  full  of  Ali^tas,  and  if  I  saw  any 
I  must  fight  with  him,  else  he  would  kill 
me."—/).  Midleton,  in  Purchas,  i.  244. 

1613. — "  ....  mais  avante  ....  por 
distancia  de  2  legoas,  esta  o  fermoso  ryo  de 
Cassam  de  lagartlioe  o  crocodillos."- (?o- 
difiho  de  Ertdta,  10. 

1673.— "The  River  was  full  of  Aligatora 
or  Crocodiles,  which  lay  basking  in  the  Sun 
in  the  Mud  on  the  River's  aide.  — Fryer,  55. 

1727. — "I  was  cleaning  a  vessel  .... 
and  had  Stages  fitted  tor  my  People  to 
stand  on  ...  .  and  we  were  plaguea  with 
five  or  six  Allegators,  which  wanted  to  be 
on  the  Stage."— ^.  IlamUton,  ii.  133. 

1761.- 
"  .  .  .  .  else  that  sea-like  Stream 

(Whence  Trafiic  pours  her  bounties  on 
mankind) 

Dread  Alligators  would  alone  possess." 
Oraitiger,  Bk.  ii. 

1881.— "The  Hooghly  alone  has  never 
been  so  full  of  sharks  and  alligatOlB  as 
now.  We  have  it  on  undoubted  authority 
that  within  the  past  two  months  over  a 
hundred  people  have  fallen  victims  to  these 
brutes." — Pioneer  Mail,  July  10th. 

ALUGATOB-PEAB,  s.  The  fruit 
of  the  Laurus  persecLy  Lin.,  Perata 
grutistvnu^  Gaertn.  The  name  as  here 
given  is  an  extravagant,  and  that  of 
avooalo   or  avogato  a  more  moderate. 
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corraption  of  a^uaeate  or  ahwbcaU  (see 
below),  which  appean  to  have  been  the 
natiTe  name  in  Cential  America)  still 
sarviying  there.  The  Quichna  name  is 
paUa^  which  is  used  as  well  as  agucuxUe' 
Dj  Gieza  de  Leon,  and  also  by  Joseph 
de  Aoosta.  Grainger  {Suaarcam,  hk. 
I.)  calls  it  "rich  tabbaea^  which  he 
says  is  '^the  Indian  name  of  the  avoeatOj 
ofooeadOy  avigato^  or  as  the  English 
corraptly  call  it,  aUigaior  fear.  The 
Spaniaros  in  S.  America  call  it  AquacaJte^ 
and  under  that  name  it  is  described  by 
Ulloa."  In  French  it  is  called  avocat. 
The  praise  which  Qiainger,  as  quoted 
below,  "liberally  bestows"  on  this 
fruit,  is,  if  we  might  judge  from  the 
specimens  occasionally  met  with  in 
India,  absurd.  With  liberal  pepper 
and  salt  there  may  be  a  remote  sugges- 
tion of  marrow :  but  that  is  all. 
Indeed  it  is  hardly  a  fruit  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  Its  common  sea  name 
of  'midshipman's  butter'  [or  'sub- 
altern's butter  *]  is  suggestive  of  its 
merits,  or  demerits. 

Though  common  and  naturalised 
throughout  the  W.  Indies  and  E. 
coasts  of  tropical  S.  America,  its  actual 
native  country  is  unknown.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Eastern  world 
is  comparatively  recent ;  not  older 
than  the  middle  of  18th  century.  Had 
it  been  worth  eating  it  would  have 
come  long  before. 

1532-50.— "Thero  are  other  frcdta  belong- 
ing to  the  oountry,  such  as  fragrant  pines 
and  plantains,  many  excellent  guavas^ 
caymilos,  agoacates,  and  other  froits."— 
Cuaa  de  Leon,  16. 

1608.— "The  Palta  is  a  great  tree,  and 
carries  a  faire  leafe,  which  hath  a  froite  like 
to  great  peares;  within  it  hath  a  great 
stone,  and  all  the  rest  is  soft  meate,  so  as 
when  they  are  full  ripe,  they  are,  as  it  were, 
bntter,  and  have  a  delicate  taste." — Joaph 
de  Acostay  250. 

c.  1660.— 
*^  The  Agnaimt  no  less  is  Vemu  Friend 

(To  W  Jndiet  Venus  Conquest  doth  ex- 
tend) 

A  fraffrant  Leaf  the  AgUACata  bears ; 

Her  rroit  in  fashion  ofan  Egg  appears, 

With  sncfa  a  white  and  spermy  Jnice  it 
swells 

As   represents    moist    Life's    first    Prin- 
ciples." 

Cawleyy  Of  Plantea,  v. 

1680. — "This  Tavoga  is  an  exceeding 
pleasant  Island,  aboonding  in  all  manner 
of  fruits,  such  as  Pine-anples  ....  Albe- 
OKioa»  Paara,  lUmrnes.  *—Oapt.  Sharpe,  in 
Dampiar,  it. 


1685.— "The  Avogato  Pear-tree  is  aa  big 
as  most  Pear-trees  .  .  .  and  the  Fruit  as 
big  as  a  large  Lemon.  .  .  .  The  Substance 
in  the  inside  is  green,  or  a  little  yellowish, 
and  soft  as  Butter.  .  .    "—Dampier,  i.  203. 

1786.— "Avogato,  JSatm.  .  .  .  This  fruit 
itself  has  no  taste,  but  when  mixt  with 
suflar  and  lemon  juice  ^ves  a  wholesome 
and  tasty  flavour.'*— Z(0ui^er'«  Lexiam,  8.v. 

1761.— 
"  And  thou  green  avooato,  charm  of  sense. 
Thy  ripen'd  marrow  liberally  bestows't." 
Orainger,  Bk.  I. 

1830.— "The  avocada,  with  its  Brob- 
dignag  pear,  as  large  as  a  purser's  lantern." 
—Tom  Cfringle,  ed.  1863,  40. 

[1861.— "There  is  a  well-known  West 
Indian  fruit  which  we  call  an  avocado  or 
alligator  pear."— 2V^,  Anahuae,  227.] 

1870.  — "The  agnacate  or  Alligator 
pear."— iSSjuter,  Honduras,  142. 

1873.— "Thus  the  fruit  of  the  Persea 
ffraiissima  was  called  Ahucatl'  by  the 
ancient  Mexicans ;  the  Spaniards  corrupted 
it  to  avocado,  and  our  sailors  still  further  to 
*  Alligator  peaxa.'  '*— Belt's  Nicaragua,  107. 

[ALLTaOLE,  ALIGHOL,  ALLY- 
OOOL,  ALLEEOOLE,  s.  H.-P. 

'aMgol,  from  'dll  'lofty,  excellent,'  Skt. 
qolc^  a  troop  ;  a  nondescript  word  used 
for  "irre^plar  foot  in  the  Maratha 
service,  without  discipline  or  regular 
arms.  According  to  some  they  are  so 
named  from  charging  in  a  dense  mass 
and  invoking  'Ah,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  being  chiefly  Moham- 
medans."—{ JTtfaon.) 

1796.— "The  Nezibs  (Nujeeb)  are  match- 
lockmen,  and  according  to  their  diftorent 
casts  are  called  Allegolcs  or  Rohillas ;  they 
are  indifferently  formed  of  high-cast  Hindoos 
and  Musselmans,  armed  with  the  country 
Bandook  (bnndook),  to  which  the  ingenuity 
of  De  Boigne  had  added  a  Bayonet." — 
W,  H,  Tone,  A  Letter  on  the  Maratta  People, 
p.  60. 

1804.— "  Allaagole,  A  sort  of  chosen  light 
infantry  of  the  Rohilla  Patans:  sometimes 
the  term  appears  to  be  applied  to  troops 
supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  desperate 
service."— .?Vfl*«r,  Military  Memoirs  of 
Skinner,  ii.  71  note,  75,  76. 

1817.— "The  AUygOOla  answer  nearly 
the  same  deeoription.  — Blacker,  Mem,  of 
Operations  in  India,  p.  22.] 

ATiMADTA,  s.  This  is  a  word 
introduced  into  Portuguese  from 
Moorish  Ar.  aUma^dlya,  Properly  it 
means  *a  raft'  (see  Dozy,  s.v.).  But  it 
is  generally  used  by  the  writers  on 
IncBa  for  a  canoe,  or  the  like  small 
native  boat. 
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1514. — "£  Tisto  che  non  veniya  neasuno 
ambascJAta,  solo  venia  molte  abadie,  cio^ 
barche,  a  venderci  galline.  .  .  ." — Oiov,  da 
Kmpoli,  in  Archiv.  Stor,  Ital,^  p.  59. 

[1539. — See  quotation  from  Pinto  under 
AIXIGATOB. 

c.  1610.— "Light  vessels  which  they  call 
almadia."— Pymnf  ddla  Valle,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  122 ;  and  also  see  under  DONEY.] 

1644.— "Huma  Alwiajjia.  pera  servi^  do 
dito  Baluarte,  com  seis  marinheiros  que 
cada  hum  ven-se  hum  x(erafi)'B  por  mes 
.  .  .  .  x«  72." — Expenses  of  Diu,  in  Bocarro 
(Sloane  MSS.  197,  fol.  175). 

ALMANACK,  s.  On  this  difficult 
word  see  Dozy's  Oosterlingen  and 
N.E.D,  In  a  passage  quoted  by 
Eusebius  from  Porphyry  {Praejp, 
Evangel  t.  iii.  ed.  Qaisford)  there  is 
mention  of  Egyptian  calendars  called 
dXficifixiayd.  Also  in  the  Vocabular 
Arauigo  of  Pedro  de  Alcala  (1605)  the 
Ar.  Mtm&k  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Span,  almanaqae,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  Sp.  Arabs  did  use 
mandkh  in  the  sense  required,  probably 
having  adopted  it  from  the  Egyptian, 
and  having  assumed  the  initial  alto  be 
their  own  article. 

ALMTBA,  8.  H.  ahndri.  A  ward- 
robe, chest  of  drawers,  or  like  niece  of 
(closed)  furniture.  The  wora  is  in 
general  use,  by  masters  and  servants 
m  Anglo-Indian  households,  in  both 
N.  and  S.  India.  It  has  come  to  us 
from  the  Port,  alxnario,  but  it  is  the 
same  word  as  Fr.  armoire^  Old  E. 
ambry  [for  which  see  N,E,D,'\  &c.,  and 
Sc  awmry^  orginating  in  the  Lat. 
armariwm^  or  -ria^  which  occurs  also 
in  L.  Gr.  as  dp/Mpii,  ipfidpiw. 

c.  B.O.  200.— "Hoc  est  quod  olim  clan- 
culum  ex  armario  te  surripuisse  aiebas 
uxori  tuae  .  .  .  ."—Plauivs,  Men.  iii.  3. 

A.D.  1460. — "Item,  I  will  my  chambre 
prestes  haue  ....  the  thone  of  thame 
the  to  aimer,  k  the  tothir  of  yame  the 
tother  almar  whilk  I  ordnyd  for  kepyng  of 
vestmentes." — Will  of  Sir  T.  Cwmberlegej  in 
Academy,  Sept.  27,  1879,  p.  231. 

1589. — " itemanelanfsettle,  item  ane 

almarle,  ane  Kist,  ane  sait  burde  .  .  .  ." — 
Ext.  Records  Burgh  of  Olasgow,  1876, 130. 

1878.— "  Sahib,  have  you  looked  in  Mr 
Morrison's  almirah?" — Life  in  Moftusil, 
i.  34. 

ALOES,  s.  The  name  of  aloes  is 
applied  to  two  entirely  different  sub- 
stances :  a.  the  drug  prepared  from  the 
inspissated   bitter  juice  of  the  AloS 


Socotrina^  Lam.  In  this  meaning  (a) 
the  name  is  considered  (Hanbury  and 
Fliickigerj  Pharfnacographia^  616)  to  be 
derived  from  the  Synac  'ehoai  (in  P. 
ahodX  b.  Aloes-wood,  the  same  as 
Eagle-wood.  This  is  x>erhap8  from 
one  of  the  Indian  forms,  through  the 
Hebrew  (nL  forms)  ahdlim,  cUckdlim 
and  ahdldtky  akhdldth.  Neither  Hippo- 
crates nor  Theophrastus  mentions  aloes, 
but  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds  of 
it  (Mat.  Med.  iii.  3).  "  It  was  probably 
the  Socotrine  aloes  with  which  the 
ancients  were  most  familiar.  Eustathius 
says  the  aloe  was  called  lepd,  from  its 
excellence  in  preserving  life  (ad.  II. 
630).  This  accounts  for  the  powder  of 
aloes  being  called  Hiera  picra  in  the 
older  writers  on  Pharmacy."— (JfVan<»« 
AdamfUj  Names  of  aU  Minerals^  PlantSy 
and  Animuds  desc.  by  the  Greek  authors^ 
etc.) 

(a)c.  A.D.  70.— "The  best  Aloe  (Latin 
the  same)  is  brought  out  of  India.  .  .  . 
Much  use  there  is  of  it  in  many  cases,  but 
principally  to  loosen  the  bellie ;  being  the 
only  purgative  medicine  that  is  comfo^ble 
to  the  stomach.  .  .  ."—Pliny,  Bk.  xxvii  (PA. 
Holland,  ii.  212). 

(b)  ""HX^e  di  Kol  NiK6di7/ios  ....  ^/wr 
fiiyfM  fffi6pvrft  KoX  d\6rfs  c^ei  Xirpai 
iKarhv.^'—John  xix.  39. 

c.  A.D.  545. — "From  the  remoter  regions, 
I  speak  of  Tanista  and  other  places,  the 
imports  to  Taprobane  are  silk  Aloes-wood 
(aX^),  cloves,  sandal- wood,  and  so  forth." — 
Cosmos,  in  Cathay,  p.  clxxvii. 

[c.  1605.—"  In  wch  Hand  of  AUasakatrina 
are  good  harbors  faire  depth  and  good 
Anchor  ground."  —  Discription  in  Bird- 
loood,  First  LeOer  Book,  82.  (Here  there  is 
a  confusion  of  the  name  of  the  island 
Socotra  with  that  of  its  best-known  product 
—Aloes  Socotrina).'\ 

1617.—".  ...  a  kind  of  lignum  Alio* 
waies."— Cocib'x  Diary,  i.  309  [and  see 
i.3]. 

ALOO,  s.  Skt.  -  H.  alu.  This  word 
is  now  used  in  Hindustani  and  other 
dialects  for  the  '  potato.'  The  original 
Skt.  is  said  to  mean  the  esculent  root 
Arwm  campanulatum. 

ALOO  BOEHABA,  s.  P.  din- 
bokkdrOy  *Bokh.  plum';  a  kind  of 
prune  commonly  brought  to  India  by 
the  Afghan  traders. 

[c.  1666.—"  Usbec  being  the  country  which 
principally  supplies  Delhi  with  ....  many 
loads  of  dry  fruit,  as  Bokaza  prunes^  .  .  . ' 
— jBcmier,  ed.  Constable,  118.] 
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1817.— 
"  PlantaiDB,  Uie  golden  and  the  green, 
Malaya's  nectar'd  mangosteen ; 
Pnmea  of  Bokharm,  and  sweet  nuts 
From  the  far  groves  of  Samarkand." 

Moore,  Lalla  Bookh. 

ALPEEN,  8.  H.  cUjnfiy  used  in 
Bombay.  A  common  pin,  from  Port. 
alfineU  {Panjab  N,  do  Q.,  ii.  117). 

AMATTj  8.  A  wet  nurse ;  used  in 
Madras,  Bombay,  China  and  Japan. 
It  is  Port,  ama  (comp.  German  and 
Swedish  amme). 

1839.—".  ...  A  sort  of  good-natured 
booaekeeper-like  bodies,  who  talk  only  of 
ayahs  and  *wt^li»,  and  bad  nights,  and 
babies,  and  the  advantages  of  Hodgson's 
ale  while  they  are  nursing :  seeming  in  short 
devoted  to  'suckling  fools  and  chronicling 
small  heer,'"— Letters  from  Madras,  294. 
See  also  p.  106. 

AMBABEE,  s.  This  is  a  P.  word 
Canuifi)  for  a  Howdah,  and  the  word 
occurs  in  Colebrooke's  letters,  but  is 
quite  unusual  now.  Gladwin  defines 
Afnaree  as  "an  umbrella  over  the 
Howdeh"  (Index  to  Ayeen,  i.).  The 
proper  application  is  to  a  canopied 
nowdah,  such  as  is  still  used  by  native 
princes. 

[c.  1661. — "  Aurengsebe  felt  that  he  might 
venture  to  shut  his  brother  up  in  a  covered 
onlMury,  a  kind  of  closed  litter  in  which 
women  are  carried  on  elephants." — Bemier 
(ed.  ConslabU),  69.] 

0.1665.— "On  the  day  that  the  King 
went  up  the  Mountain  of  Pire-ponjale .  .  . 
being  followed  by  a  long  row  of  elephants, 
upon  which  sat  the  Women  in  Mikdembers 
and  Embaxys  .  .  .  "—Bemier,  E.T.  180 
[ed.  Constable,  407]. 

1798.— "The  Rajah's  Sotoarree  was  very 
grand  and  superb.  He  had  twenty  ele- 
phants, with  richly  embroidered  ambazrehs, 
the  whole  of  them  mounted  by  his  sirdars, 
— ^he  himself  ridmg  upon  the  largest,  put  in 
the  centre." — Skinner,  Mem.  i.  157. 

1799. — "  Ifany  of  the  largest  Ceylon  and 
other  Deocany  lElephants  bore  ambArls 
on  which  all  the  chiefs  and  nobles  rode, 
dressed  with  magnificence^  and  adorned 
with  the  richest  jewels."— Z4/e  of  Colebrooke, 
p.  164. 

1805.— "Amauiy,  a  canopied  seat  for  an 
elei^iant.  An  open  one  is  otdled  Mouza  or 
Howda/*—I>id,  of  Words  vsed  in  B,  Indies, 
Tod  ed.  21. 

1807. — "  A  royal  tiger  which  was  started 
in  beating  a  larig^e  cover  for  game,  sprang 
up  so  far  mto  the  umbany  or  state  howdah, 
in  which  Sujah  Dowlah  was  seated,  as  to 
leave  litUe  doubt  of  a  fatal  issue."— 
WiUiamucn,  OrienL  Field  Sports,  15. 
B 


AMBABBEH,  s.  Dekh.  Hind,  and 
Mahr.  ambdrd,  ambdri  [Skt.  amla-ydt- 
ikd],  the  plant  Hibiscus  canndbinus, 
affording  a  useful  fibre. 

AMBOYNA,  n.p.  A  famous  island 
in  the  Molucca  Sea,  belonmn^  to  the 
Dutch.  The  native  form  of  the  name 
is  Amban  [which  according  to  Marsden 
means  '  dew ']. 

[1605.— "He  hath  sent  hither  his  forces 
which  hath  expelled  all  the  Portingalls  out 
of  the  fforts  they  here  hould  att  Ambweno 
and  Tydore  "—Birdvxwl,  First  Letter  Book, 
68.] 

AirRTTW^  8.  The  word  is  Ar.  amln, 
meaning  *a  trustworthy  person,'  and 
then  an  inspector,  intendant,  &c.  In 
India  it  has  several  uses  as  applied  to 
native  officials  employed  under  the 
Civil  Courts,  but  nearly  all  reducible 
to  the  definition  of  fide-comrnissarivs. 
Thus  an  ameen  may  be  employed  by 
a  Court  to  investigate  accounts  con- 
nected with  a  suit,  to  prosecute  local 
enquiries  of  any  kind  bearing  on  a 
suit,  to  sell  or  to  deliver  over  posses- 
sion of  immovable  property,  to  carry 
out  le^l  process  as  a  bailiif,  &c.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  native  assis- 
tants in  the  duties  of  land-survey. 
But  see  SvMer  Ameen  (SUDDEB). 

[1616.— "He  declared  his  office  of  Amin 
required  him  to  hear  and  determine  differ- 
ences."—JToa^er,  Letters,  iv.  351.] 

1817.— '*  Native  officers  called  aTuneens 
were  sent  to  collect  accounts,  and  to  obtain 
information  in  the  districts.  The  first 
incidents  that  occurred  were  complaints 
against  these  aumeens  for  injurious  treat- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.  .  .  "—Mill.  Mist,, 
ed.  1840,  iv.  12. 

1861.— "Ben^ee  dewans,  once  pure, 
are  converted  mto  demons ;  Ameens,  once 
harmless,  become  tigers;  magistrates,  sup- 
posed to  be  just,  are  converted  into  op- 
pressors."—Peterson,  S^peeeh/or  Prosecution 
m  NU  Dvrpan  case, 

1878.— "The  Ameen  employed  in  making 
the  partition  of  an  estate.' — Li/e  in  the 
Mofussil,  i.  206. 

1882.— "A  missionary  ....  mighty  on  the 
other  hand,  be  brought  to  a  standstill  when 
asked  to  explain  all  the  terms  used  by  an 
amin  or  valuator  who  had  been  sent  to  fix 
the  judicial  rents." — Saiy.  Rev,,  Dec.  80, 
p.  866. 

AITRBR^  s.  Aj*.  Amir  (root  cmir, 
'commanding,'  and  so)  *a  commander, 
chief,  or  lorc^'  and,  in  Ar.  application, 
any  kind  of  chief  from  the  Amlru'  l- 
mUmininy  Hhe  Amir  of  the  Faithful* 
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t.c.  the  Caliph,  downwards.  The  word 
ill  this  form  perhaps  first  became 
familiar  as  appued  to  the  Princes  of 
Sind,  at  the  tmie  of  the  conquest  of 
that  Province  by  Sir  C.  J.  Napier. 
It  is  the  title  affected  by  many  Musul- 
'  man  sovereigns  of  various  calibres,  as  the 
Amir  of  Kabul,  the  Amir  of  Bokhara, 
&c.  But  in  sundry  other  forms  the 
word  has,  more  or  less,  taken  root  in 
European  languages  since  the  early 
Middle  A^es.  Thus  it  is  the  origin 
of  the  title  *  Admiral,'  now  confined 
to  ^nerals  of  the  sea  service,  but 
applied  in  varying  forms  by  medieval 
Christian  writers  to  the  Amirs,  or 
lords,  of  the  court  and  army  of  Ec^t 
and  other  Mohammedan  States.  The 
word  also  came  to  us  a^in,  by  a  later 
importation  from  the  Levant,  in  the 
French  form,  Emir  or  Emer. — See 
also  Omrah,  which  is  in  fact  Umardy 
the  pL  of  Amir,  Byzantine  writers  use 
^AfUpf  *Afi,rjpas,  *Afxvpdsj  'AfirfpaTos,  &c. 
(See  DtLcange^  Gloss,  GracU.)  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  best  scholars  that 
the  forms  AmdrfU^  AmmiraqliOy  Admiral 
&c.,  originated  in  the  application  of  a 
Low  Latin  termination  -alis  or  -o/tiw, 
though  some  doubt  may  still  attach 
to  this  question.  (See  Marcel  Devic, 
8.V.  AmxroL,  and  Dozy,  Oosterlingen, 
av.  Admiraal  [and  N,E.D,  s.v.  Ad- 
miral^. The  a  in  admiral  probably 
came  from  a  false  imagination  of  con- 
nection with  admirari. 

1250. — *'Li  grand  amirauB  des  galies 
m'envoia  querre,  et  me  demanda  si  j'estoie 
cousins  le  roy  ;  et  je  le  di  quo  nanin  .  .  .  ." 
— JoinvUUy  p.  178.  This  passage  illustrates 
the  sort  of  way  in  which  our  modem  use  of 
the  word  adnural  originated. 

c.  1345.— "The  Master  of  the  Ship  is  like 
a  flrreat  amir;  when  he  goes  ashore  the 
archers  and  the  blackamoors  march  before 
him  with  javelins  and  swords,  with  drums 
and  horns  and  trumpets." — Ibn  BattUa,  iv. 
93. 

Ck>mpare  with  this  description  of  the 
Commander  of  a  Chinese  Junk  in  the  14th 
century,  A.  Hamilton's  of  an  English  Cap- 
tain in  Malabar  in  the  end  of  the  l/th : 

"Captain  Beawes,  who  commanded  the 
AlbemarlCj  accompanied  us  also,  carrying 
a  Drum  and  two  Trumpets  with  us,  so  as  to 
make  our  Compliment  the  more  solemn." — 
i.  294. 

And  this  again  of  an  "interloper  "  skipper 
atHooghly,inld88: 

1683. — "Alley  went  in  a  splendid  Equip- 
age, habitted  in  scarlet  richly  laoed.  Ten 
Enfflishmen  in  Blue  Capps  and  Coats  edged 
with  Red,  all  armed  with  Blunderbusses, 
went  before  his  pollankeen,  80  (?  8)  Peons 


before  them,  and  4  Musicians  pla^ng  on  the 
Weights  with  2  Flaggs,  before  him,  like  an 
Agent  .  .  :*— Hedges,  Oct.  8  (Hak.  Soc. 
i.  128). 

1384. — "  U  Soldano  fu  cristiano  di  Grecia, 
e  fu  venduto  per  schiavo  quando  era  fanci- 
ullo  a  uno  ammiraglio,  come  tu  dioessi 
*capitano  di  ^%mJ  —Fresooibaldi,  p.  39. 

[1510. — See  quotation  from  VartheimA 
under  XERAFuVE.] 

1615.— "The  inhabitants  (of  Sidon)  are  of 
sundry  nations  and  religions;  governed  by 
a  succession  of  Princes  whom  they  call 
Emen;  descended,  as  they  say,  from  the 
Druses." — Sandy s,  lowmey,  210. 

AMOY,  n.p.  A  great  seaport  of 
Fokien  in  Chma,  the  name  of  which 
in  Mandarin  dialect  is  Hiar-men^  mean- 
ing *  Hall  Qate,'  which  is  in  the 
Changchau  dialect  A-mwi*,  In  some 
books  of  the  last  century  it  is  called 
Emwy  and  the  like.  It  is  now  a 
Treaty-Port. 

1687.— "Amoy  or  Anhay,  which  is  a  city 
standing  on  a  Navigable  River  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Fokien  in  China,  and  is  a  place  of 
vast  trade." — Dampier,  i.  417.  (This  looks 
as  if  Dampier  confounded  the  name  of  Xmay, 
the  origin  of  which  (as  generally  g^ven)  we 
have  stated,  with  that  of  A n-hai,  one  of  the 
connected  ports,  which  lies  to  the  N.E., 
about  30  m.,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  Amoy). 

1727. — "There  are  some  curiosities  in 
Amoy.  One  is  a  laiige  Stone  that  weighs 
above  forty  Tuns  ....  in  such  an  Eouili- 
brium,  that  a  Youth  of  twelve  Years  ola  can 
easily  make  it  move."— /I .  Hamilton,  ii.  243. 

AM8H0M,  s.  Malayal.  aiftMim^ 
from  Skt.  dmJah,  'a  part,'  defined  by 
Gundert  as  "  part  of  a  Talook,  f  onnerly 
called  hobiUy  greater  than  a  tara." 
[Logan  {Mim,  Malabar,  i.  87)  speaks 
of  the  amsam  as  a  'parish.^  It  is 
further  explained  in  the  following 
quotation : — 

1878. — "The  amahom  is  reallv  the  small- 
est revenue  division  there  is  in  Malabar,  and 
is  generally  a  tract  of  country  some  square 
miles  in  extent,  in  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  village,  but  a  series  of  scattered 
homesteads  and  farms,  where  the  owner  of 
the  land  and  his  servants  reside  .... 
sejMirate  and  apart,  in  single  separate  huts, 
or  in  scattered  collections  of  huts." — Rqpori 
of  Census  Com,  in  India, 

A  MXJOK)  to  run,  v.  There  is  we 
believe  no  room  for  doubt  that,  to  us 
at  leasts  this  expression  came  from  the 
Malay  countries,  where  both  the  phrase 
and  the  practice  are  still  familiar. 
Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  pheno- 
menon, as  prevalent  among  the  Malays, 
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were  contributed  by  Dr  Oxley  of 
Singapore  to  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
ArMpdagOy  voL  iii.  p.  532 ;  see  a 
quotation  below.  [Mr  W.  W.  Skeat 
writes — "The  best  explanation  of  tie 
fact  is  perhaus  that  it  was  the  Malay 
national  method  of  committing  suicide, 
especially  as  one  never  hears  of  Malays 
committing  suicide  in  any  other  way. 
This  form  of  suicide  may  arise  from 
a  wish  to  die  fighting  ana  thus  avoid 
a  'straw  death,  a  cow's  death';  but 
it  is  curious  that  women  and  children 
are  often  among  the  victims,  and 
especially  meml^rs  of  the  suicide's 
own  family.  The  act  of  running  a- 
muck  is  probably  due  to  causes  over 
which  the  culprit  has  some  amount 
of  control,  as  the  custom  has  now 
died  out  in  the  British  Possessions  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  offenders  probably 
objecting  to  being  caught  and  tried  in 
cold  blood.  I  remember  hearing  of 
onlv  about  two  cases  (one  by  a  Sikh 
soldier)  in  alx>ut  six  years.  It  has 
been  suggested  further  that  the  ex- 
treme monotonous  heat  of  the  Penin- 
sula may  have  conduced  to  such  out- 
breaks as  those  of  Running  amuck 
and  Latah.l 

The  worn  is  by  Crawfurd  ascribed 
to  the  Javanese,  and  this  is  his  ex- 
planation : 

'  *A  muk  (J. ).  An  a-mvxk  ;  to  ran  a-muck  ; 
to  tilt ;  to  run  fariooaly  and  desperately  at 
any  one  ;  to  make  a  furious  onset  or  chaise 
in  oomhat "—(ifaiay  Diet.)  [The  standard 
31a]ay,   aooordinff  to  Mr  Skeat,   is  rather 

Marsden  says  that  the  word  rarely 
occurs  in  any  other  than  the  verbal 
form  vMngdnvuk^  *to  make  a  furious 
attack'  (Mem.  of  a  Malayan  Family, 
96). 

There  is  reason,  however,  to  ascribe 
an  Indian  origin  to  the  term  ;  whilst 
the  practice,  apai-t  from  the  term,  is 
of  no  rare  occurrence  in  Indian  history. 
Thus  Tod  records  some  notable  in- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  Rajputs. 
In  one  of  these  (1634)  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Raja  of  Marwar  ran  Or^muck  at 
the  court  of  Shah  Jahan,  failing  in 
his  blow  at  the  Emperor,  but  killing 
five  courtiers  of  eminence  before  he 
fell  himself.  Again,  in  the  I8th  cen- 
tury, Bijai  Singh,  also  of  Marwar,  boi'e 
strong  resentment  against  the  Talpura 
prince  of  Hyderabac^  Bijar  Khan,  who 
nad  sent  to  demand  from  the  R&jput 
tribute  and  a  bride.    A  Bhatti  and  a 


Chondawat  offered  their  services  for 
vengeance,  and  set  out  for  Sind  as 
envoys.  Whilst  Bijar  Khan  read  their 
credentials,  muttering,  *No  mention 
of  the  bride ! '  the  Chondawat  buried 
a  dagser  in  his  heart,  exclaiming  *  This 
for  the  bride!*  'And  this  for  the 
tribute!'  cried  the  Bhatti,  repeating 
the  blow.  The  pair  then  plied  their 
daggers  right  and  left,  and  26  persons 
were  slain  l)efore  the  envoys  were 
hacked  to  pieces  (Tod,  ii.  45  &  315). 

But  it  is  in  Malabar  that  we  trace 
the  apparent  origin  of  the  Malay  tenu 
in  the  existence  of  certain  desperadoes 
who  are  called  by  a  variety  of  old 
travellers  amoachi  or  amaco.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  that  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  is  the  Malayalain 
amar-kkany  *a  warrior'  (from  amar, 
*  fight,  war ').  [The  proper  Malayalain 
term  for  such  men  was  Ghavery  literally 
those  who  took  up  or  devoted  them- 
selves to  death.]  One  of  the  special 
applications  of  this  word  is  remarkable 
in  connection  with  a  singular  custom 
in  Malabar.  After  the  ZiBJnorin  had 
reigned  12  years,  a  great  assembly  was 
held  at  Tirunavayi,  when  that  Prince 
took  his  seat  surrounded  by  his  de- 
pendants, fully  armed.  Any  one  might 
then  attack  him,  and  the  assailant,  if 
successful  in  killing  the  Zamorin,  got 
the  throne.  This  had  often  happened. 
[For  a  full  discussion  of  this  custom 
see  Frazer,  Goldm  Bough,  2ud  ed.,  ii. 
14  sq.l  In  1600  thirty  such  assailants 
were  killed  in  the  enterprise.  Now 
these  men  were  called  amar-kkdr  (pi. 
of  amar-kkan,  see  Gundert  s.v.).  These 
men  evidently  ran  Ormitck  in  the  true 
Malay  sense ;  and  quotations  below 
will  "show  other  illustrations  from 
Malabar  which  confirm  the  idea  that 
both  name  and  practice  ori^nated 
in  Continental  India.  There  is  indeed 
a  difficulty  as  to  the  derivation  here 
indicated,  in  the  fact  that  the  amiu:o 
or  amouchi  of  European  writers  on 
Malabar  seems  by  no  means  close 
enough  to  amarkkany  whilst  it  is  so 
close  to  the  Malay  dmuky  and  on 
this  further  light  may  be  hoped  for. 
The  identity  between  the  amoacos 
of  Malabar  and  the  amuck  runners 
of  the  Malay  peninsula  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  passMje  from  Correa 
given  below.  [Mr  Wniteway  adds — 
"  Gouvea  (1606)  in  his  Jornada  (ch.  9, 
Bk.  ii.)  applies  the  word  amoaqaeB 
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to  certain  Hindus  whom  he  saw  in 
S.  Malabar  near  Quilon,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  defend  the  Syrian  Christians 
\^'ith  their  lives.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  worthy  priest 
got  hold  of  the  story  of  a  cock  and 
a  bull ;  but  in  any  case  the  Hindus 
referred  to  were  really  Jangadas/'] 
(See  JANCADA). 

De  Qubernatis  has  indeed  suggested 
that  the  word  amotichi  was  derived 
from  the  Skt.  amokshyc^  '  that  cannot 
be  loosed ' ;  and  this  would  be  very 
consistent  with  several  of  the  passages 
which  we  shall  quote,  in  which  tne 
idea  of  being  'bound  by  a  vow' 
underlies  the  conduct  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  term  was  applicable  both 
in  Malabar  and  in  the  Archipelago. 
But  amokshya  is  a  word  unknown  to 
Malayalam,  in  such  a  sense  at  least. 

We  have  seen  c^muck  derived  from 
the  Ar.  aftmaJb,  'fatuous'  [(e.^.  Ball, 
Jungle  Life,  358).!  But  this  is  ety- 
mology of  the  kind  which  scorns 
history. 

The  phrase  has  been  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  England  since  the  oays 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  [The  earliest 
quotation  for  "running  amuck"  in  the 
N.E.D.  is  from  Marvell  (1672).] 

c.  1430. — Nioolo  Ck>nti,  speaking  of  the 
greater  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  under  the 
name  of  the  Two  Javas,  does  not  use  the 
word,  but  describes  a  form  of  the  practice : — 

*' Homicide  is  here  a  jest,  and  goes  with- 
out punishment.  Debtors  are  made  over  to 
their  creditors  as  slaves ;  and  some  of  these, 
preferring  death  to  slavery,  will  with  drawn 
swords  rush  on,  stabbing  all  whom  they  fall 
in  with  of  less  strength  than  themselves, 
until  they  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  some 
one  more  than  a  match  for  them.  This 
man,  the  creditors  then  sue  in  Court  for  the 
dead  man's  debt."— In  India  in  the  XVtk 
C.  45. 

1616.— "There  are  some  of  them  (Ja- 
vanese) who  if  they  fall  ill  of  any  severe 
illness  vow  to  God  that  if  they  remain  in 
health  they  will  of  their  own  accord  seek 
another  more  honoiutible  death  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  as  soon  as  they  get  well  they  take 
a  dagger  in  their  hands,  and  go  out  into 
the  streets  and  kill  as  many  persons  as  they 
meet,  both  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
such  wise  that  thej[  go  like  mad  dogs,  kill- 
ing until  they  are  killed.  These  are  called 
Amnco.  And  as  soon  as  they  see  them 
begin  this  work,  they  cry  out,  saying  Amnoo, 
Amnoo,  in  order  that  people  may  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  tney  kill  them  with 
dagger  and  spear  thrusts." — Barboaa,  Hak. 
Soc.  194.  This  passage  seems  to  show  that 
the  word  amuk  must  have  been  commonly 
used  in  Malay  countries  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Portuguese  there,  c.  1511. 


1639.—"  ...  The  Tyrant  (o  Rey  Ache) 
sallied  forth  in  person,  accompanied  with 
5000  resolute  men  {cinco  mil  Amonoos)  and 
charged  the  Baiaes  very  furiously." — Pinto 
(orig.  cap.  xvii.)  in  Oogan,  p.  20. 

1552. — De  Barros,  speaking  of  the  capture 
of  the  Island  of  Beth  {Btift,  off  the  N.W. 
point  of  K&thiawar)  by  Nuno  da  Ounha  in 
1531,  says:  "But  the  natives  of  Guzarat 
stood  in  such  fear  of  Sultan  Badur  that  they 
would  not  consent  to  the  terms.  And  so, 
like  people  determined  on  death,  all  that 
night  they  shaved  their  heads  (this  is  a 
superstitious  practice  of  those  who  despise 
life,  people  whom  they  call  in  India  Am&a- 
008)  and  betook  themselves  to  their  mosque, 
and  there  devoted  their  persons  to  death 
....  and  as  an  earnest  of  this  vow,  and 
an  example  of  this  resolution,  the  Captain 
ordered  a  g^reat  fire  to  be  made,  and  cast 
into  it  his  ime,  and  a  littie  son  that  he  had, 
and  all  his  household  and  his  g^oods,  in  fear 
lest  anything  of  his  should  fall  into  our 
possession."  Others  did  the  like,  and  then 
they  fell  upon  the  Portuguese. — Dec.  IV. 
iv.  13. 

c.  1561. — In  war  between  the  Kings  of 
Cidicut  and  Cochin  (1503)  two  princes  of 
Cochin  were  killed.  A  number  of  these 
desperadoes  who  have  been  spoken  of  in 
the  quotations  were  killed.  ..."  But  some 
remained  who  were  not  killed,  and  these 
went  in  shame,  not  to  have  died  avenging 
their  lords  ....  these  were  more  than 
200,  who  all,  acoordinp^  to  their  custom, 
shaved  off  all  their  hair,  even  to  the  eye- 
brows, and  embraced  each  other  and  their 
friends  and  relations,  as  men  about  to 
suffer  death.  In  this  case  they  are  as 
madmen — known  as  amouooB — and  count 
themselves  as  already  among  the  dead. 
These  men  dispersed,  seeking  wherever  they 
might  find  men  of  Calicut,  and  amon^  these 
they  rushed  fearless,  killing  and  slaying  till 
they  were  slain.  And  some  of  them,  about 
twenty,  reckoning  more  highly  oi  their 
honour,  desired  to  turn  their  death  to  better 
account;  and  these  separated,  and  found 
their  way  secretiy  to  Caucut,  determined  to 
slay  the  king.  But  as  it  became  known 
that  they  were  amoncos,  the  city  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  King  sent  his  servants  to 
slay  them  as  they  slew  others.  But  they 
like  desperate  men  played  the  devU  (/ostdo 
diabrunu)  before  they  were  slain,  and  killed 
many  people,  witii  women  and  children. 
And  five  of  them  got  together  to  a  wood 
near  the  city,  which  they  haunted  for  a 

good    while   after,   making   robberies   and 
oing  much  mischief,  until   the  whole  of 
them  were  killed." — Corrca,  i.  364-5. 

1666.— "The  King  of  Cochin  ..... 
hath  a  great  number  of  gentiemen  which 
he  calleth  Amoochi,  and  some  are  called 
Nairi:  these  two  sorts  of  men  esteem  not 
their  lives  anything,  so  that  it  may  be  for 
the  honour  of  their  King."— Jtf".  Cceaar  Fre- 
derike  in  Purchag,  ii.  1708.  [See  Logan^ 
Man.  Malabar,  i.  138.] 

1584.— "Their  forces  (in  Cochin)  consist 
in    a   kind    of    soldiers    whom    they   call 
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,  who  are  under  obligation  to  die 

at  the  King's  pleasure,  and  all  soldiers  who 
in  war  loee  their  King  or  their  general  lie 
under  this  obligation.  And  of  such  the 
King  makes  use  in  uiffent  cases,  sending 
them  to  die  fighting."— Letter  of  F,  SasseUi 
to  Francetool.,  Ga.  D.  of  Tuscany,  in  De 
OubematU,  154. 

e.  1584. — "There  are  some  also  who  are 
called  Amoechi  ....  who  being  weary  of 
Uving,  set  themselves  in  the  way  with  a 
weapon  in  their  hands,  which  they  call  a 
Oritt,  and  kill  as  many  as  they  meete  with, 
till  somebody  killeth  them ;  and  this  they 
doe  for  ih»  least  anger  they  conceive,  as 
desperate  men." — O.  BaJbi  in  Pwrchas^  ii. 
1724. 

1602. — De  Couto,  speaking  of  the  Java- 
nese: **They  are  chivalrous  men,  and  of 
SQch  detennination  that  for  whatever  offence 
may  be  offered  them  they  make  themselves 
anumcM  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  thereof. 
And  were  a  spear  run  into  the  stomach  of 
soch  an  one  he  would  still  press  forward 
without  fear  tUI  he  got  at  his  foe.  "~2>ec. 
IV.  iii.  1. 

„  In  another  passage  {ib,  vii.  14) 
De  Couto  speaks  of  the  amonoos  of 
Malabar  just  as  Delia  Valle  does  below. 
In  Dee.  VI.  viii.  8  he  describes  how, 
on  the  death  of  the  King  of  Pimenta,  in 
action  with  the  Portuguese,  "nearly  4000 
Kain  made  themselves  amoncos  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  shaving  their  heads  on 
one  side,  and  swearing  by  their  pagoda  to 
avenge  the  King's  dea^." 

1608. — "Este  es  el  genero  de  milicia  de  la 
India,  y  loe  Reyes  sefialan  mas  o  menos 
AmoyOB  (b  fwiMAAii^  Que  todo  es  imo)  para 
su  guarda  ordinaria.  — San  RomaUj  ffis- 
toria^  48. 

1604. — "  Auia  hecho  vna  junta  de  AmooOf, 
con  sus  ceremonias  para  venir  a  morir 
adonde  el  Panical  auia  sedo  muerto." — 
Ghierrero,  Rdaeion^  91. 

1611. — "Viceroy.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  anumoos  ?  Soldier.  It  means  men  who 
have  made  up  their  mind  to  die  in  killing  as 
many  as  they  can,  as  is  done  in  the  parts 
about  Malaok  by  those  whom  they  call 
mmoaoos  in  the  language  of  the  country." 
— Couto^  Diaiogo  do  Soldado  Pratico,  2nd 
part,  p.  9.— (Printed  at  Lisbon  in  1790). 

1615. — "  Hos  inter  Nairos  genus  est  et  ordo 
quem  AmoCM  vocant  quibus  ob  studium  rei 
bellicae  praecipua  laus  tribuitur,  et  omnium 
habentnr  validissimi.  "-Varric,  Theaaurus^ 
i.66. 

1624. — "  Though  two  kings  may  be  at  war, 
either  enemy  takes  groat  heed  not  to  kill 
the  Kii^  of  the  opposite  faction,  nor  yet  to 
strike  his  umbrella,  wherever  it  may  go  .  .  . 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  slain  or 
wounded  king  would  be  bound  to  avenge 
him  wiUi  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  or  all,  if  needful,  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  greater  the  king's  dignity 
axnong  tiiese  people,  ^e  longer  period  lasts 
this  obhgatioii  to  furious  revenge  ....  this 
period   or   method   of   revenge  is  termed 


Amooo,  and  so  they  say  that  the  Amooo 
of  the  Samori  lasts  one  day  ;  the  Amoco  of 
the  king  of  Cochin  lasts  a  life-time  ;  and  so 
of  others."  — P.  deUa  VaMe,  ii.  745  [Hak. 
Soc.,  ii.  380  M^.]. 

1648.— "Derrifere  ces  paHssades  s'estoit 
cach^  un  coquin  de  Bantamois  qui  estoit 
revenu  de  la  Meooue  et  jouoit  a  Moqua 
.  .  .  .  il  court  par  les  rues  et  tue  tons  ceux 
qu'il  rencontre.  .  .  .  " — rat^mi^r,  V,  des 
Indet,  liv.  iii.  ch.  24  [Ed.  Ball,  ii.  361  seq.]. 

1659. — "  I  saw  in  this  month  of  February 
at  Batavia  the  breasts  torn  with  red-hot 
tongs  off  a  black  Indian  by  the  executioner ; 
and  after  this  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel 
from  below  upwards.  This  was  because 
through  the  evil  habit  of  ealing  opium 
(according  to  the  godless  custom  of  the 
Indians)  he  had  become  mad  and  raised 
the  cry  of  Amoele  (misp.  for  Amook)  .  .  . 
in  which  mad  state  he  had  slain  five  per- 
sons. .  .  .  This  was  the  third  AnKxdc- 
cryer  whom  I  saw  during  that  visit  to 
Batavia  (a  few  months)  broken  on  the  wheel 
for  murder." 

**Such  a  murderer   and   Amook- 

runner  has  sometimes  the  fame  of  being  an 
invincible  hero  because  he  has  so  manfully 

repulsed  all  who  tried  to  seize  him 

So  the  Netherlands  Government  is  compelled 
when  such  an  Amodc-runner  is  taken  alive 
to  punish  him  in  a  terrific  manner." —  Waiter 
Schulzetu  Osi'Iiidieche  Jtetae-Besch/reilntng 
(German  ed.),  Amsterdam,  1676,  pp.  19-20 
and  227. 

1672.—"  Every  community  (of  the  Malabar 
Christians),  every  church  has  its  own 
Anumchi,  which  ....  are  people  who 
take  an  oath  to  protect  with  their  own  Uves 
the  persons  ana  places  put  under  their 
safeguard,  from  all  and  every  harm." — P, 
Vicente  Maria,  145. 

„  "  If  the  Prince  is  slain  the  amonchi, 
who  are  numerous,  would  avenge  him 
desperately.  If  he  be  injured  they  put  on 
festive  raiment,  take  leave  of  their  parents, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  in  hand  invade  the 
hostile  territory,  burning  every  dwelling,  and 
slaying  man,  woman,  and  child,  sparing  none, 
until  they  themselves  faW^—Ibid.  237-8. 

1673.— "And  they  (the  Mohammedans) 
are  hardly  restrained  from  running  a  mack 
(which  is  to  kill  whoever  they  meet,  till  they 
DO  slain  themselves),  especially  if  they  have 
been  at  JTodge  [Hadgee]  a  Pilgrimage  to 
Mecca."— Fryer,  91. 

1687. — Dryden  assailing  Burnet : — 
"  Prompt  to  assault,  and  careless  of  defence. 

Invulnerable  in  his  impudence. 

He  dares  the  World  ;  and  eager  of  a  name, 

He  thrusts  about  and  justles  into  fame. 

Frontless  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  the 
streets 

And  runs  an  Indian   Mnck   at  all   he 
meets." 
The  Bind  and  the  Panther,  line  2477. 

1689.— "Those  that  run  these  are  called 
Amonki,  and  the  doing  of  it  Rwvning  a 
Muck."— Orin^ton,  287. 
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1712.—"  Amonoo  (Tenno  da  India)  val  o 
mesmo  que  homem  determinado  e  apostado 
que  despreza  a  vida  e  n2o  teme  a  morte." 
—BhUeaUj  8.v. 

1727.— "I  answered  him  that  I  oould  no 
longer  bear  their  Insults,  and,  if  I  had  not 
Permiasion  in  three  Days,  I  would  run  a 
Muok  (which  is  a  mad  Custom  among  the 
MaUaytM  when  they  become  desperate)." — 
A.  HamiUon,  ii.  281. 

1787.- 
**  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 

To  nm  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet." 
Poptf  Im,  q/Horacty  B.  ii.  Sat.  i.  69. 

1768-71.— ''These  aots  of  indiscriminate 
murder  are  called  by  us  mnolBB,  because 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  during  their 
frenzy,  continually  crv  out  amok,  amok, 
which  signifies  hdL^  kUL  .  ." — Stavorinua, 
i.  291. 

1783.— At  Bencoolen  in  this  year  (1760)— 
"the  Count  (d'Estainff)  afraid  of  an  in- 
surrection among  the  Buggessee  .... 
invited  several  to  the  Fort,  and  when 
these  had  entered  the  Wicket  was  shut 
upon  them  ;  in  attempting  to  disarm  them, 
they  man^amoedj  that  is  ran  a  muck ;  they 
drew  their  creeses,  killed  one  or  two  French- 
men, wounded  others,  and  at  last  suffered 
themselves,  for  supporting  this  point  of 
honour."— Forr«<'#  Vayagt  to  Merguiy  77. 

1784. — "  It  is  not  to  be  controverted  that 
these  desperate  acts  of  indiscriminate 
murder,  called  by  us  mnoka,  and  by  the 
natives  mongamoj  do  actually  take  place, 
and  frequently  too,  in  some  parts  of  the 
east  (in  Java  m  particular)."— JbTarsd^ri,  H. 
of  Sumatra,  289. 

1788. — "We  are  determined  to  run  a 
muck  rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
forced  away  by  these  Hollanders." — Mem.  of 
a  Malayan  Family,  66. 

1798. — "At  Batavia,  if  an  officer  take  one 
of  these  amoks,  or  mohawks,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  an  easy  corruption,  his 
reward  is  very  considerable ;  but  if  he  kill 
them,  nothing  is  added  to  his  usual  pay.  .  ." 
— Trandator  of  StavoriniM,  i.  294. 

1803.— "We  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
one  day  or  another,  when  they  are  more 
full  of  opium  than  usual,  they  (the  Malays) 
will  ran  a  mnek  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
CasmsLti."— Sydney  Smithy  Works,  3rd  ed., 
iii.  6. 

1846.— "On  the  8th  July,  1846,  Sunan,  a 
respectable  Malay  house-builder  in  Penang, 
ran  amok  ....  killed  an  old  Hindu  woman, 
a  Eling,  a  Chinese  boy,  and  a  Kling  girl 
about  uiree  years  old  ....  and  wounded  two 
Hindus,  three  Klin^,  and  two  Chinese,  of 
whom  only  two  survived.  ...  On  the  trial 
Sunan  declared  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about,  and  persisted  in  this  at  the  place  of 
execution.  .  .  .  The  amok  took  place  on  the 
8th,  the  trial  on  the  18th,  and  the  execution 
on  the  15th  July, — all  within  8  days." — /. 
Ind.  Arch.,  vol.  iii.  460-61. 

1849. — "A  man  sitting  quietly  among  his 
friends  and  relatives,  will  without  provoca- 
tion suddenly  start  up,  weapon  in  hand,  and 


slay  all  within  his  reach.  .  .  .  Next  day 
when  interrogated  ....  the  answer  has 
invariably  been,  "The  Devil  entered  into 
me,  my  eyes  were  darkened,  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  about."  I  have  received  the 
same  re^ly  on  at  least  20  different  occasions ; 
on  exanunation  of  these  monomaniaos,  I  have 
generally  found  them  labouring  under  some 
gastric  disease,  or  troublesome  ulcer.  .  .  . 
The  Bugis,  whether  from  revenge  or  disease, 
are  by  far  the  most  addicted  to  run  amok. 
I  should  think  three-fourths  of  all  the  cases 
I  have  seen  have  been  by  persons  of  this 
nation."— Dr  T.  Oxley,  in  J.  Ind.  Archip., 
iii.  532. 

[1869.—"  Macassar  is  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  the  East  for  *  running  a  mnok."* 
—Wallace,  Malay  Archip.  (ed.  1890)„ 
p.  134.] 

[1870.— For  a  full  account  of  many  oases 
in  India,  see  C?ieven,  Med.  Jtarieprudence, 
p.781seqq.] 

1878.— "They  (the  English)  ....  omve 
governors  who,  not  having  bound  themselves 
beforehand  to  'nm  amuck,'  may  give  the 
land  some  chance  of  repose." — Blackwood's 
Magctztne,  June,  p.  759. 

1875.— "On  beinff  struck  the  Malay  at 
once  stabbed  Arshad  with  a  irUs;  the  blood 
of  the  people  who  had  witnessed  the  deed 
was  aroused,  thev  ran  amok,  attacked  Mr 
Birch,  who  was  bathing  in  a  floating  bath 
dose  to  the  shore,  stabbed  and  killed  him." 
— Sir  W.  D.  Jerwi*  to  the  E.  of  Carnarvon, 
Nov.  16, 1875. 

1876.— "Twice  over,  while  we  were  wend- 
ing our  way  up  the  steep  hill  in  Galata,  it 
was  our  luck  to  see  a  Turk  'ran  a  ma4^' 
....  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  frenzy  is 
feigned,  but  not  always,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  where  a  priest  took  to  running  a- 
muck  on  an  Austrian  Lloyd's  boat  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  after  killing  one  or  two 
passengers,  and  wounding  others,  was  only- 
stopped  by  repeated  shots  from  the  Captain  s 
oistol." — narhley,   Fice  Yeart  in  Biugaria^ 

1877.— The  Time*  of  February  11th  men- 
tions a  fatal  muck  run  b^  a  Spanish  sfulor, 
Manuel  Alves,  at  the  Sailors'  Home,  liver- 
pool  ;  and  the  Overland  Time*  of  India  (81st 
August)  another  run  by  a  sepoy  at  Meerut. 

1879.— "Running  a^mnok  does  not  seem 
to  be  confiQed  to  the  Malays.  At  Ravenna, 
on  Monday,  when  the  streets  were  full  of 
people  celebrating  the  festa  of  St  John  the 
Baptist,  a  maniac  rushed  out,  snatched  up  a 
knife  from  a  butcher's  stall  and  fell  upon 

everyone  he  came  across before  he 

was  captured  he  wounded  more  or  less 
seriously  11  persons,  among  whom  was  one 
little  child."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette,  July  1. 

„  "Captain  Shaw  mentioned  .  .  . 
that  he  had  known  as  many  as  40  people 
being  injured  bv  a  single  'amok'  runner. 
When  the  cry  '^amokl  amok  I'  is  raised, 
people  fly  to  the  right  and  left  for  shelter, 
for  after  the  blinded  madman's  tri*  has  once 
Mrunk  blood,'  his  fui^  becomes  ungovern- 
able, his  sole  desire  is  to  kill ;  he  strikes 
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here  and  13iere;  he  stabs  fugitiTes  in  the 
back,  his  iru  drips  blood,  he  rushes  on  yet 
more  wildly,  blood  and  murder  in  his  course ; 
there  are  shrieks  and  groans,  his  bloodshot 
e^es  start  from  their  sockets,  his  frenzy 
gires  him  unnatural  strength  ;  then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  drops,  shot  through  the  heart,  or 
from  sadden  exhaustion,  olutching  his 
bloody  irU,"—Mu8  Birdf  Ocldan  Ch&nonete, 
356. 

AJf ACONDA,  s.  This  word  for  a 
great  python,  or  boa,  is  of  very  obscure 
orisin.  It  is  now  applied  in  scientific 
zocuogy  as  the  specinc  name  of  a  great 
S.  American  water-snake.  Cuvier  has 
^' L'Anacondo  (Boa  acytcUe  et  mtcrtno, 
L. — Boa  aquaticoy  Prince  Max.X"  (^R^gne 
Animaly  1829,  ii.  78).  Again,  in  the 
Official  Report  prepsured  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Gk)vemment  for  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876,  we  find  :  "Of  the 
genus  Boa  ....  we  may  mention  the 

ntcurUt  or  sueuriuba  (B.  anacondaX 

whose  skins  are  used  tor  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  purposes."  And  as 
the  subject  was  engaging  our  attention 
we  reaa  the  following  in  the  St  Jame^ 
GazeUe  of  April  3,  1882:--"  A  very 
unpleasant  account  Ls  given  by  a  Bra- 
zilian paper,  the  Vox  d4>  Povo  of 
Diamantino^  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
hu^  water-snake  called  the  tucuruyu^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
rivers  of  Brazil.  ...  A  slave,  with 
some  companions,  was  fishing  with 
a  net  in  the  river,  when  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  a  stusunmi^  who 
made  an  effort  with  his  hinder  coils 
to  carry  off  at  the  same  time  another 
of  the  fishing  party."  We  had 
naturally  supposea  the  name  to  be 
S.  American,  and  its  S.  American 
character  was  rather  corroborated  by 
OUT  finding  in  Ramusio's  version  of 
Pietro  Ma^ire  d'Angheria  such  S. 
American  names  as  Anacauchoa  and 
Anaeaona.  Serious  doubt  was  how- 
ever thrown  on  the  American  ori^ 
of  the  word  when  we  found  that 
Mr  H.  W.  Bates  entirely  disbelieved 
it,  and  when  we  failed  to  trace  the 
name  in  any  older  books  about  S. 
America. 

In  fact  the  oldest  authority  that  we 
have  met  with,  the  famous  John  Ray, 
distinctly  assigns  the  name,  and  the 
serpent  to  which  the  name  properly 
belonfiffid,  to  C^lon.  This  occurs  in 
his  aynopsis  Methodiea  Anmalitmi 
Qvadrupeaum  et  SerpenHni  Generis^ 
Ixmd.  1683.    In  this  he  gives  a  Cata- 


logue of  Indian  Serpents,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  friend  Dr 
Tancred  Robinson,  and  which  the 
latter  had  noted  e  Museo  Leydend, 
No.  8  in  this  list  runs  as  follows : — 
"8.  Serpens  Indicus  Bubalinusj 
AnAMLYtAMtL  Zeylonensibus,  id  est 
Bubalorum  aliorumque  jumentorum 
membra  conterens^'*  p.  332. 

.The  following  passage  from  St 
Jerome,  giving  an  etymology,  right 
or  wrong,  of  the  word  6c«,  which 
our  naturalists  now  limit  to  certain 
^reat  serpents  of  America,  but  which 
IS  often  popularly  applied  to  the 
pvthons  of  £.  Asia,  shows  a  remark- 
able analogy  to  Rav's  explanation  of 
the  name  Anaeandata  : — 

c.  A.D.  395-400. — **Si  qaidem  draco  mirae 
magnitudims,  qaos  gentili  sermone  JBocw 
▼ocant,  ab  to  quod  tarn  grandes  sint  ut  boves 
ffl^uHre  soleantf  omnem  late  vastabat  pro- 
vinoiainj  et  non  solum  armenta  et  pecudes 
sed  agncolos  quoqne  et  pastores  tractos  ad 
se  yi  spiritus  ab«)rbebat,"-~In  Vita  Scti, 
ffilarionis  JSremitae,  Opera  Scti.  Eos. 
Hieron.  Venetiis,  1767,  ii.  ool.  35. 

Ray  adds  that  on  this  No.  8  should 
be  read  what  D.  Cleyerus  has  said  in 
the  Ephem.  German.  An  12.  obser.  7, 
entitled :  De  Serpente  magno  Indiae 
OrientaMs  Urohubaium  deglutiente.  The 
serpent  in  (question  was  25  feet  long. 
Ray  quotes  in  abridgment  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  treatment  of  the  buffalo ; 
how,  if  the  resistance  is  great,  the 
victim  is  dragged  to  a  tree,  and  com- 
pressed a^inst  it ;  how  the  noise  of 
the  crashing  bones  is  heard  as  far 
as  a  cannon :  how  the  crushed  car- 
cass is  covered  with  saliva,  etc.  It 
is  added  that  the  country  people  (ap- 
parently this  is  in  Amboyna)  regard 
this  great  serpent  as  most  desirable 
food. 

The  following  are  extracts  from 
Cleyer's  paper,  which  is,  more  fuUy 
cited,  MisceUanea  Curiosay  rive  Ephime- 
ridum  Medtco-Physicarv/ni  Germani- 
carwm  Academiae  Naturae  Curiosorvm^ 
Dec.  ii. — Annus  Secundus,  Anni 
MDCLXXXIII.  Norimbergae.  Anno 
MDCLXXXIV.  pp.  18-20.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  formidable  bnt  in- 
accurate picture  showing  the  serpent 
seizing  an  ox  (not  a  buffalo)  by  the 
muzzle,  with  huge  teeth.  He  tells 
how  he  -dissected  a  great  snake  that 
he  bought  from  a  huntsman  in  which 
he  found  a  whole  stag  of  middle 
age,  entire  in  skin  and  every  part ; 
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and  another  which  contained  a  wild 
goat  with  great  horns,  likewise  quite 
entire ;  and  a  third  which  had 
swallowed  a  porcupine  armed  with 
all  his  "  sagittjlf eris  aculeis."  In 
Ambovna  a  woman  mreat  with  child 
had  been  swaUowed  by  such  a 
serpent.  .  .  . 

**  Quod  si  animal  quoddam  robuBtiiiB  reni- 
tatar,  ut  spiris  an^nis  eneoari  non  possit, 
serpens  creDris  cum  animali  convolutionibus 
caud&  SU&  proximam  arborem  in  anxilinm  et 
robur  corporis  arripit  eamque  circumdat, 
quo  eo  fortius  et  valentius  gyris  suis  animal 
comprimere,  sufifocare,  et  demum  enecare 
possit " 

*' Factum  est  hoc  modo,  ut  (quod  ex  tide 
difi^nissimis  habeo)  in  Regno  Aracan  .... 
taBs  yasti  corporis  anguis  prope  flumen 
quoddam,  cum  Uro-bubalo,  sive  sylvestri 
bubalo  aut  uro  ....  immani  spectaculo 
conp^redi  visus  fuerit,  eumque  dicto  modo 
Occident ;  quo  oonflictu  et  plusquam  hostili 
amplexu  fragor  ossium  in  bubalo  oomminu- 
torum  ad  distantiam  tonnenti  bellici  majoris 
....  a  spectatoribufl  sat  eminus  stantibus 
exaudiri  potuit.  ..." 

The  natives  said  these  creat  snakes 
had  poisonous  fangs.  These  Cleyer 
could  not  find,  but  he  believes  the 
teeth  to  be  in  some  degree  venomous, 
for  a  servant  of  his  scratched  his  hand 
on  one  of  them.  It  swelled,  greatly 
inflamed,  and  produced  fever  and 
delirium  : 

"Nee  prius  oessabant symptomata,  qiiam 
Serpentinus  lapis  (see  SNAKE -STONE) 
quam  Patres  Jesuitae  hie  componunt,  vulneri 
adaptatus  omne  venenum  extraheret,  et 
ubique  symptomata  convenientibus  antidotis 
essent  profligata." 

Again,  in  1768,  we  find  in  the  Scots 
Magazine,  App.  p.  673,  but  quoted 
from  "London  pap.  Aug.  1768,"  and 
si^ed  by  R,  Edmn,  a  professed  eye- 
witness, a  story  with  the  following 
heading :  "  Description  of  the  Ana- 
conda, a  monstroUB  species  of  serpent. 
In  a  letter  from  an  English  gentleman, 
many    years    resident   in  the   Island 

of  (jeylon  in  the  East  Indies 

The  Ceylonese  seem  to  know  the 
creature  well :  they  call  it  Anaconda, 
and  talked  of  eating  its  flesh  when 
they  caught  it."  He  describes  its 
seizing  and  disposing  of  an  enormous 
"tyger."  The  serpent  darts  on  the 
"  tyger "  from  a  tree,  attacking  first 
with  a  bite,  then  partially  crushing 
and  dragging  it  to  the  tree  .... 
"winding  his  body  round  both  the 
tyger  ana  the  tree  with  all  his  violence, 
till  the  ribs  and  other  bones  began 


to  give  way  ....  each  giving  a  loud 
crack  when  it  burst  ....  tne  poor 
creature  all  this  time  was  living,  and 
at  every  loud  crash  of  its  bones  gave 
a  houl,  not  loud,  yet  piteous  enough 
to  pierce  the  cruelest  heart." 

Then  the  serpent  drags  away  its 
victim,  covers  it  with  slaver,  swallows 
it,  etc.  The  whole  thing  is  very 
cleverly  told,  but  is  evidently  a  ro- 
mance founded  on  the  description  by 
"D.  Cleyerus,"  which  is  (quoted  by 
Ray.  There  are  no  tigers  in  Ceylon. 
In  fact,  "R.  Edwin"  has  developed 
the  Romance  of  the  Anaconda  out 
of  the  description  of  D.  Cleyerus, 
exactly  as  "Mynheer  Forsch"  some 
years  later  developed  the  Romance 
of  the  Upas  out  of  the  older  stories 
of  the  poison  tree  of  Macassar.  Indeed, 
when  we  find  "Dr  Andrew  Cleyer" 
mentioned  among  the  early  relators 
of  these  latter  stories,  the  suspicion 
becomes  strong  that  both  romances 
had  the  same  author,  and  that  "R. 
Edwin"  was  also  the  true  author  of 
the  wonderful  story  told  under  the 
name  of  Foersch.  (See  further  under 
UPAS.) 

In  Percival's  Ceylon  ^1803)  we  read  : 
"  Before  I  arrived  in  tne  island  I  had 
heard  many  stories  of  a  monstrous 
snake,  so  vast  in  size  as  to  devour 
tigers  and  buffaloes,  and  so  daring  as 
even  to  attack  the  elephant "  (p.  303). 
Also,  in  Pridham's  Ceylon  and  its 
Dependencies  (1849,  ii.  760  -  61) : 
"Pimbera  or  Anaconda  is  of  the 
genus  Python,  Cuvier,  and  is  known 
in  English  as  the  rock-snake." 
Emerson  Tennent  (Ceylon,  4th  ed., 
1860,  i.  196)  says  :  "The  great  python 
(the  *boa'  as  it  is  commonly  desig- 
nated by  Europeans,  the  ^anaconda' 
of  Eastern  story)  which  is  supposed  to 
crush  the  bones  of  an  elephant,  and  to 
swallow  a  tiger  "  ....  ft  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  letter  of  "R.  Edwin" 
wa&  the  foundation  of  all  or  most  of 
the  stories  alluded  to  in  these  pas- 
sages. Still  we  have  the  authority 
of  Ray's  friend  that  Anaconda,  or 
rather  Anacondaia,  was  at  Leyden 
applied  as  a  Ceylonese  name  to  a 
specimen  of  this  python.  The  only 
interpretation  of  tnis  that  we  can 
offer  is  Tamil  dnai-kondra  lanatk- 
kdnda],  "  which  killed  an  elephant " ; 
an  appellative,  but  not  a  name.  We 
have  no  authority  for  the  application 
of  this  appellative  to  a  snake,  though 
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the  passages  quoted  from  Percival, 
Pridham,  and  Tennent  are  all  sug- 
gestive of  such  stories,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  anacandaia  given 
to  Bay :  ^  Bubalorum  .  .  .  membra 
conterens,"  is  at  least  quite  analogous 
as  an  appellative.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  Malay  n-ni^lrA.iuia.  signifies  **  one 
that  is  weU-bom,"  which  does  not  help 
us.  .  .  [Mr  Skeat  is  unable  to  trace  the 
word  in  3ialay,  and  rejects  the  deriva- 
tion from  ancJeanda  given  above.  A 
more  plausible  explanation  is  that 
mven  oy  Mr  D.  Ferguson  (8  Ser. 
-Y.  dk  Q.  xiL  123),  who  derives  ana- 
aindaia  from  Singhalese  Henakandayd 
(henay  *  lightning';  handa,  'stem, 
trunk,')  which  is  a  name  for  the  whip- 
snake  {PcuterUa  fny€UTizans\  the  name 
of  the  smaller  reptile  being  by  a 
1  blunder  transferred  to  the  greater. 
It  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence 
that  Ogilvy  (1670)  in  his  ^^Description 
of  the  African  Isles"  (p.  690^  gives: 
^^Anakandef  a  sort  of  small  smikes," 
which  is  the  Malagasy  Anakaitdtfyy  'a 
snake.'] 

1859.— '*  The  skiofl  of  anacondas  offered 
at  Banffkok  oome  from  the  northern  pro- 
rincee.*— D.  0.  King,  in  J.  R.  O.  Soe,,  xxx. 
184. 

ANANAS,  s.  The  Pine-apple  (Ana- 
nassa  soHvcij  LindL  ;  Bromeha  AnanaSy 
L.X  a  native  of  the  hot  regions  of 
Mexico  and  Panama.  It  abounded,  as 
a  cultivated  plant,  in  Hispaniola  and 
all  the  islands  according  to  Oviedo. 
The  Brazilian  Nana^  or  perhaps  Nanas, 
BBive  the  Portuguese  Ananas  or  Ananaz, 
This  name  has,  we  believe,  accompanied 
the  fruit  whithersoever,  except  to 
England,  it  has  travelled  from  its 
home  in  America.  A  pine  was  brought 
home  to  Charles  V.,  as  related  by  J. 
IVAcosta  below.  The  plant  is  stat^ 
to  have  been  first,  in  Europe,  culti- 
vated at  Leyden  about  1650  CI),  In 
Ensjand  it  first  fruited  at  Richmond, 
in  Sir  M.  Decker's  garden,  in  1712.* 
But  its  diffusion  in  the  East  was  early 
and  rapid.  To  one  who  has  seen  the 
hundreds  of  acres  covered  with  pine- 
apples on  the  islands  adjoining  Singa- 
pore, or  their  profusion  in  a  seemingly 
wild  state  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kasia 
country    on    the    eastern    borders   of 

*  The  BngUA  CffeUm.  tUtes  on  the  authoiity  of 
the  Slotne  MB&  that  the  pine  was  bronght  Into 
Bociuid  by  the  Earl  of  Portland,  in  lOOa  [See 
Am|1.  JBrit,  9th  ed.,  xix.  IOC] 


Bengal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  this 
fruit  as  introduced  in  modern  times 
from  another  hemisphere.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  tobacco,  the  name  be- 
wrayeth  its  true  origin,  whilst  the 
large  natural  family  of  plants  to  which 
it  oelongs  is  exclusively  American. 
The  names  ^ven  by  Oviedo,  probably 
those  of  Hispaniola,  are  laiama  as  a 
general  name,  and  Boniana  and  Aiagiui 
for  two  species.  Pine-apples  used  to 
cost  a  iMurdao  (a  coin  difficult  to 
determine  the  value  of  in  those  days) 
when  first  introduced  in  Malabar,  saya 
liinschoten,  but  ^'now  there  are  so 
many  grown  in  the  country,  that 
they  are  good  cheape "  (91) ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  iL  191  Athanasius  Kircher,  m  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  speaks  of 
the  ananas  as  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
Canton,  Kiangsu  and  Fuhkien.  In 
Ibn  Muhammad  Wali's  H.  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Asscmiy  written  in  1662,  the 
pine-apples  of  that  region  are  com- 
mended for  size  and  flavour.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  preceding  century 
Ciurletti  (1599)  already  commends  the 
excellent  anan^as  of  Malacca.  But  even 
some  20  or  30  years  earlier  the  fruit 
was  grown  profusely  in  W.  India,  as 
we  learn  from  Chr.  d'Acosta  (1578). 
And  we  know  from  the  Aln  that  (about 
1590)  the  ananas  was  habitually  served 
at  tne  table  of  Akbar,  the  price  of 
one  being  reckoned  at  only  4  dajtis^ 
or  iV  of  a  rupee  ;  whilst  Akbar's  son 
Jahangir  states  that  the  fruit  came 
from  the  sea-ports  in  th_e  possession 
of  the  Portuguese.— (See  Am,  i.  66-68.) 
In  Africa  too,  this  royal  fruit  has 

Spread,  carrying  the  American  name 
ong  with  it.  "The  Mananazit  or 
pine-apple,"  says  Burton,  "grows 
luxuriantly  as  far  as  3  marches  from 
the  coast  (of  Zanzibar).  It  is  never 
cultivated,  nor  have  its  Qualities  as 
a  fibrous  plant  been  aiscovered." 
{J.RG,S.  XXIX.  35).  On  the  He  Ste 
Marie,  of  Madagascar,  it  grew  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  manasse 
(Flacourt,  29). 

Abul  Fa^l,  in  the  Ain,  mentions 
that  the  fruit  was  also  called  kathal-i- 
safaf%  or  *  travel  jack-fruit,'  "because 
voung  plants  put  into  a  vessel  may 
be  taken  on  travels  and  will  yield 
fruits."    This  seems  a  nonsensical  pre- 


t  Jr  iB  here  a  BidhiU  prefix.    See  BUek'i  Qmp. 
r,  189. 
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text  for  the  name,  especially  as  another 
American  fruit,  the  Guava,  is  some- 
times known  in  Bengal  as  the  Safari 
dm,  or  Hravel  manso.'    It  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  the  present  writers 
that  these  cases  may  present  an  un- 
common use  of  the  word   aafari   in 
the  sense  of  *  foreign '  or  *  outlandish,' 
just  as  Glusius  says  of  the  pine-apple 
in  India,  ^*  perefftinus  est  hie  fructus," 
and  as  we  begin  this  article  by  speak- 
ing of  the  ananas  as  having  *  travelled ' 
from  its  home  in  S.  America.    In  the 
Tetoro  of  Cobarruvias  (1611)  we  find 
"  (^fari,  cosa  de  Africa  o  Argel,  como 
grenada"    ('a    thing   from  Africa  or 
Algiers,  such  as  a  pomegranate ' ).    And 
on  turning  to  Doxy  amd  Eng.  we  find 
that  in  Saracenic  Spain  a  renowned 
kind  of  pomegranate  was  called  rcfiwmdn 
nafcuri:  though  this  was  said  to  have 
its    name   from  a  certain  Safair  Hm- 
Ohaid    al    Kildi,    who    grew  it  first. 
One  doubts  here,  and  suspects  some 
connection    with    the    Indian    terms, 
though    the    link    is    obscure.    The 
lamented  Prof.  Blochmann,  however, 
in  a  note  on  this  sufiK^stion,  would 
not  admit  the  possibiJuty  of  the  use 
of  safari  for /foreign.'    He  called  at- 
tention to  the  possiole  analogy  of  the 
Ar.   safprjal    for    *  quince.'    [Another 
suggestion   may  be  nazardecT.    There 
is  an  Ar.  word,  dsdflriy,  which  the 
diets,    define    as    'a    kind    of    olive.' 
Burton  {Ar.  Nights,  iii.  79)  translates 
this  as  'sparrow-olives,'  and  says  that 
they  are  so  called  because  they  attract 
sparrows  (dsdftr).    It  is  perhaps  pos- 
sible   that    this    name  for   a  >'ariety 
of    olive  may   have  been  transferred 
to    the    pine-apple,  and   on  reaching 
India,  have  been  connected  by  a  folk 
etymology    with    safari  applied  to  a 
*  travellwi '  fruit.1    In  Macassar,  accord- 
ing to  Crawf  uro,  the  ananas  is  called 
Pandang,    from    its    strong    external 
resemblance,    as    regards    fruit     and 
leaves,  to  the  Pandaniu,    Conversely 
we  have  called  the  latter  screvj-pinej 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  ananas, 
or    perhaps    to    the    pine-cone,    the 
oripnal  owner  of  the  name.    Acosta 
a^m  (1578)  describes  the  Pcmdanus 
oaoratissima  as  the  '  wild  ananas,'  and 
in  Malayalam  the  pine-apple  is  called 
by  a  name  meaning  *  pandanus-jack- 
fruit.' 

The  term  ananas  has  been  Arabized, 
among  the  Indian  pharmacists  at  least. 


as  'ain-unrnds  *the  eye  of  man';  in 
Burmese  rum-no^  and  in  Singhalese 
and  Tamil  as  aimdsi  (see  moodeen 
Sheriff). 

We  should  recall  attention  to  the 
fact  that  pine-apnle  was  good  English 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America, 
its  proper  meaning  beinff  what  we 
have  now  been  driven  (for  the  avoiding 
of  confusion)  to  call  a  pine-eone.  Thij* 
is  the  only  meaning  of  the  term 
*  pine-apple'  in  Minsneu's  Gadde  into 
Tongues  (2nd  ed.  1627).  And  the 
ananas  got  this  name  from  its  strong 
resemblance  to  a  pine-cone.  This  is 
most  striking  as  regards  the  large 
cones  of  the  Stone-Pine  of  S.  Europe. 
In  the  following  three  first  quotations 
'pine-apple'  is  used  in  the  old  sense  : 

1568.— "To  all  such  as  die  so,  the  people   , 
ereoteth  a  chappell,  and  to  ecush  of  tnem  a 
pillar  and  pole  made  of  Pins<ippU  for  a 
perpetuall  monument." — Reports  of  Japan, 
in  Hakl.  u.  567. 

„  "The  greater  part  of  the  Qua<l- 
rangle  aet  with  savage  trees,  as  Okes,  Ches- 
nute,  Cypresses,  Pine-apples.  Cedars." — 
Reports  of  China,  tr.  by  A.  Wules,  in  ffaJd. 

1577. — ''In  these  islandes  they  found  no 
trees  knowen  vnto  them,  but  Pine-apple 
trees,  and  Date  trees,  and  those  of  maruey- 
lous  heyeht,  and  exoeedyng  hard^." — Peter 
Martyr,  m  Eden's  ff.  of  Trauayle,  fol.  11. 

Oviedo,  in  n.  of  the  (Western)  Indies^ 
fills  2^  folio  pages  with  an  enthusiastic 
description  of  the  pin€<i/pple  as  first 
found  in  Hispaniola,  and  of  the  reason 
why  it  got  this  name  (vtna  in  Spanish, 
pigruL  in  Ramusio's  Italian,  from  which 
we  quote).  We  extract  a  few  frag- 
ments. 

15S5.— "There  are  in  this  iland  of  Spa- 
gnuolo  certain  thistles,  each  of  which  bears 
a  Pigna,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful fruits  that  I  have  seen.  ...  It  has  all 
these  qualities  in  combination,  viz.  beauty 
of  aspect,  fragrance  of  colour,  and  exquisite 
flavour.  The  Christians  ^ve  it  the  name  it 
bears  [Pigna)  because  it  is,  in  a  manner, 
like  that.  But  the  pine-apples  of  the  Indies 
of  which  we  are  speakir^  are  muc]#  more 
beautiful  than  the  pigne  |i.e.  inne-oones]  of 
Europe,  and  have  nothing  of  that  hardness 
which  is  seen  in  those  of  Castile,  which  are 
in  fact  nothing  but  wood,"  kc, — Ramusio, 
iii.  f.  136  V. 

1564.— "Their  pines  be  of  the  bigness  of 
tyro  lists,  the  outside  whereof  is  of  the 
making  of  a  pine-apjale  \i.e.  pine-cone^  but 
it  is  softe  like  the  rinde  of  a  cucomber,  and 
the  inside  eateth  like  an  apple,  but  it  is 
more  delicious  than  an^  sweet  apple 
sugared."— ifduter  John  Havjkins,  in  Makl. 
iii.  602. 
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1575. — **  Aiusi  la  plus  part  dee  Saunages 
9'en  nourriasent  Tne  Donoe  partie  de  Tann^, 
coaaoBiB  auflsi  ils  font  d'vne  autre  espece  de 
fmit,  noOl^  Nua,  qui  est  gros  ooAe  me 
niojrenne  citroaille,  et  fait  autour  oomme 
▼ne  pomme  de  pin.  .  .  ."— ^.  Thevet,  Cotino- 
grapkie  Vnivenelle,  Hy.  xzii.  ff.  935  v., 
938  (with  a  pretty  good  cut). 

1590.— "The  Pines,  or  Pine-apples,  are  of 
the  same  fashion  and  forme  outwardly  to 
thoee  of  Oastille,  but  within  they  wholly 
differ.  .  .  One  presented  one  of  these  Pine- 
apples to  the  Empeiour  Charles  the  fift, 
which  moat  have  cost  much  paine  and  care 
to  faring  it  so  farre,  with  the  plant  from  the 
Indies,  yet  would  he  not  trie  the  taste." — 
Jog.  de  Acotta,  £.  T.  of  1604  (Hak.  Soc.), 
2W-7. 

1596. — *'.  .  .  with  diners  sortes  of  excel- 
lent fruits  and  rootes,  and  great  abundance 
of  PinoMy  the  princesse  of  fruits  that  ^w 
vnder  the  Sun." — Raltgh,  Ditc,  of  Ouiana 
(Hak.  Soc.),  73. 

c.  1610. — "Anaaatfl,  et  plusieurs  autres 
fruicts."— P.  de  Laval,  i.  236  [Hak.  Soc.  i. 
328]. 

1616.->*'The  ananas  or  Pine,  which 
sieems  to  the  taste  to  be  a  pleasing  com- 
pound, made  of  strawberries,  daret-wine, 
rose-water,  and  suw,  well  tempered 
together."— Terry,  in  Purehat,  ii.  1469. 

1623. — "The  *iif^«aj  is  esteemed,  and 
with  reason,  for  it  is  of  excellent  flavour, 
though  very  peculiar,  and  rather  acid  than 
otherwise,  but  having  an  indescribable  dash 
of  sweetness  that  renders  it  a^^reeable.  And 
as  even  these  books  (Clusius,  &c.)  don't 
mention  it,  if  I  remember  rightlv,  1  will  say 
in  brief  that  when  you  regard  the  entire 
f  mit  externally*,  it  looks  just  like  one  of  our 
pine-oones  {ptgna),  with  just  such  scales, 
and  of  that  very  colour."—/*,  delta  Voile,  ii. 
582[Hak-Soc.,  i.  135]. 

1631.— Bontius  thus  writes  of  the  fruit  :— 
*'  Qui  legitis  Cynaras,  atque  Indica  dulcia 

Ne  mmis  haec  comedas,  fugito  hinc,  latet 
anguis  in  herb&." 

lib.  vi.  cap.  60,  p.  145. 

1661. — "I  first  saw  the  famous  Quern, 
Pine  brought  from  Barbados  and  presented 
to  bis  Majestie  ;  but  the  first  that  were  ever 
seen  in  E^land  were  those  sent  to  Cromwell 
House  foure  years  since." — ISvelyn'g  Diary, 
July  19. 

[c.  1665.—"  Among  other  fruits,  they  pre- 
wrve  large  citrons,  such  as  we  have  in 
Europe,  a  certain  delicate  root  about  the 
length  of  sarsaparilla,  that  common  fruit  of 
the  Indies  called  amba,  another  called 
•»•<!*■  .  .  .  ." — Bemier  (ed.  ConstahU), 
438.] 

1667. — "le  peux  k  tr^-iuste  titre  ap- 
peller  rAnaJias  le  Boy  des  nruits,  parcequ  il 
est  le  phu  beau,  et  le  meilleur  de  tons  ceux 
qui  sont  snr  la  terre.  C'est  sans  doute  pour 
cette  raison  le  Roy  des  Roys  luy  a  mis  une 
ooaronne  sor  la  teste,  qui  est  oomme  une 
marque  essentieUe  de  aa  Koyaute,  puis  quit 
la  cfaeute  du  pere,  il  produit  un  ieune  Koy 


qui  luy  suocede  en  toutes  ses  admirables 
qualitez."— P.  Du  Terire,  Hist.  OH.  des 
Antilles  HaJbiUes  par  Us  Frangois,  ii.  127. 

1668.— "Standing  by  his  Majesty  at 
dinner  in  the  Presence,  there  was  of  that 
rare  fruit  call'd  the  Kirtg-j^ne,  grown  in  the 
Barbadoes  and  the  West  mdies,  the  first  of 
them  I  have  ever  scene.  His  Majesty  having 
cut  it  up  was  pleas'd  to  give  me  a  piece  on 
his  owne  plate  to  taste  of,  but  in  my  oj)inion 
it  falls  short  of  those  ravishing  varieties  of 
deliciousneas  describ'd  in  CSipt.  Logon's 
history  and  others." — Evelyn,  July  19. 

1673.— "The  fruit  the  English  call  P»ns- 
Apj^  (the  Moors  Ananas)  because  of  the 
R^mblance."— J^0r,  182. 

1716. — "I  had  more  reason  to  wonder 
that  night  at  the  King's  table  "  (at  Hanover) 
"  to  see  a  present  from  a  gentleman  of  this 
country  ....  what  I  thought,  worth  all  the 
rest,  two  ripe  Ananasaea,  which  to  my  taste 
are  a  fruit  perfectly  dehcious.  You  know 
they  are  naturally  the  growth  of  the  Brazil, 
and  I  could  not  imagine  how  thev  came  here 
but  by  enchantment." — Lady  m.  W.  Mon- 
tagu, Letter  XIX. 

1727.— 

"  Oft  in  humble  station  dwells 
Unboastful  worth,  above  fastidious  pomp ; 
Witness,  thou  best  Aw^w,  thou  the  pride 
Of  vegetable  life,  beyond  whate'er 
The  poets  imaged  in  the  golden  age." 

Thomson,  Summer, 
The  poet  here  gives  the  word  an  unusual 

form  and  accent. 

c.  1780.— "They  (the  Portuguese)  culti- 
vate the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and 'grow  the 
best  products,  such  as  sugar-cane,  pine- 
apples,  and  rice." — Kh&fl  KhSm,  in  Elliol, 
vii.  345. 

A  curious  question  has  been  raised 
regarding  the  ananas,  similar  to  that 
discussed  under  CT78TASD-APPLE,  as 
in  the  existence  of  the  pine-apple  to 
the  Old  World,  before  the  days  of 
Columbus. 

In  Prof.  Rawlinson's  Ancient 
Monarchies  (i.  578),  it  is  stated  in 
reference  to  ancient  Assyria  :  "  Fruits 
....  were  highly  prized ;  amongst 
those  of  most  repute  were  pomegranates, 
grapes,  citrons,  and  apparently  pine- 
apples." A  foot-note  adds :  "  Tlie 
representation  is  so  exact  that  I  can 
hardly  doubt  the  pine-apple  being 
intended.  Mr  Layard  expresses  him- 
self on  this  point  with  some  hesitation 
{Ninwek  and  Babylon,  p.  338)."  The 
cut  ^ven  is  something  like  the  con- 
ventional figure  of  a  pine-apple, 
though  it  seems  to  us  by  no  means 
very  exact  as  such.  Again,  in  Winter 
Jones's  tr.  of  Conti  (c.  1430)  in  India  in 
the  Ibth  Century,  the  traveller,  speak- 
ing of  a  place  called  Panconia  (read 
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mattraas  of  the  aame  size,  and  this  all  made 
of  aUk-Btuff  wrought  with  gold-thread,  and 
with  many  decorations  and  fringes  and 
tassels;  whilst  the  ends  of  the  cane  are 
mounted  with  silver,  all  very  gorgeous, 
and  rich,  like  the  lords  who  travel  so."— 
C^rrea^  i.  102. 

1498. — "Alii  trouveram  ao  capitam  mor 
humas  andaa  d'omeens  em  que  os  onrrados, 
custumam  em  a  quella  terra  d'andar,  e 
alguns  meroadores  se  as  querem  ter  pagam 
por  ello  a  elrey  certa  cousa." — RoteirOy  pp. 
•^-.^.  /.«.  "There  they  brought  for  the 
Captain-Major  certain  aiidas,  borne  b^  men, 
in  which  the  persons  of  distinction  in  that 
country  are  accustomed  to  travel,  and  if 
any  merchants  desire  to  have  the  same  they 
pay  to  the  King  for  this  a  certain  amount. ' 

1505.—"  U  Re  se  fa  portare  in  vna  Barra 
quale  chiamono  Andora  portata  da  homini." 
— Itctlian  veneion  of  Doin  MamteTt  Letter  to 
the  K.  of  Castille.    (Bumell's  Reprint)  p.  12. 

1552. — "The  Moors  all  were  on  foot,  and 
their  Captain  was  a  valiant  Turk,  who  as 
being  their  Captain,  for  the  honour  of  the 
thinff  was  carried  in  an  Andor  on  the 
shomders  of  4  men,  from  which  he  gave  his 
orders  as  if  he  were  on  horseback." — Barroi^ 
II.  vi.  viii. 

[1574.— See  quotation  under  PUNDIT.] 

1623. — Delia  Valle  describes  three  kinds 
of  shoulder-borne  vehicles  in  use  at  Goa: 
(1)  reti  or  nets,  which  were  evidently  the 
simple  hammock,  nrancheel  or  dandy;  (2) 
the  andor;  and  (3)  the  palankin.  "And 
these  two,  the  palankins  and  the  andon, 
also  differ  from  one  another,  for  in  the 
andor  the  cane  which  sustains  it  is,  as  it  is 
in  the  reti,  straight ;  whereas  in  the  palankin, 
for  the  i^reater  convenience  of  the  inmate, 
and  to  give  more  room  for  raising  his  head, 
the  cane  is  arched  upward  like  this,  Q. 
For  this  purpose  the  canes  are  bent  when 
they  are  .imall  and  tender.  And  those 
vehicles  are  the  most  commodious  and 
honourable  that  have  the  curved  canes,  for 
such  canes,  of  good  quality  and  strength  to 
bear  the  weight,  are  not  numerous ;  so  they 
sell  for  100  or  120  pudaOB  each,  or  alx>ut 
60  of  our  8citdi"—P,  delta  VcUU,  ii.  610. 

c.  1760.— "Of  the  same  nature  as  palan- 
keens, but  of  a  different  name,  are  what 
they  call  andolas  ....  these  are  much 
cheaper,  and  less  esteemed."— ^/rw-fc,  i.  1.55. 

ANDBXJM,  s.  Malayal.  dtuiram. 
The  form  of  hydrocele  common  in  S. 
India.  It  was  first  described  by 
Kaempfer,  in  his  Decas,  Leydcn,  1694. 
— (See  also  his  Amoenitates  Exoticae, 
Fascic  iii.  pp.  557  seqq,) 

ANGELY-WOOD,  s.  Tarn.  anjUi-, 
or  aniali-maramy  artocarpus  hirsuta 
Lam.  [in  Malabar  also  known  as  /y?^ 
{(imni)  (Logan,  i.  39)].  A  wood  of  great 
value  on  the  W.  Coast,  for  shipbuilding, 
house-building,  &c. 


c.  1550. — ''In  the  most  eminent  parts  of 
it  (Siam)  are  thick  Forests  of  Angolin  wood, 
whereof  thousands  of  ships  mi^t  be  made." 
-^Pinio,  in  Cogany  p.  285 ;  see  also  p.  64. 

1598. — "There  are  in  India  other  wonder- 
full  and  thicke  trees,  whereof  Shippes  are 
made :  there  are  trees  by  Cochiin,  tnat  are 
called  Awgpaiiif.j  whereof  certaine  scutes  or 
skiffes  called  Tones  [Doney]  are  made  .... 
it  is  so  strong  and  hard  a  wxxMle  that  Iron  in 
tract  of  time  would  bee  consumed  thereby 
by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  woode." — 
LinKhoten,  ch.  58  [Hak.  Soc.  u.  56]. 

1644. — "Another  thing  which  this  pro- 
vince of  Mallavar  produces,  in  abundance 
and  of  excellent  quality,  is  timber,  par- 
ticularly that  called  AncTolim,  which  is  most 
durable,  lasting  many  years,  insomuch  that 
even  if  you  desire  to  build  a  great  number 
of  ships,  or  vessels  of  any  kind  ....  you 
may  make  them  all  in  a  year." — Bocarroy 
MS.  f .  315. 

ANGENGO,  iLp.  A  place  on  tlie 
Travancore  coast,  the  site  of  an  old 
English  Factory ;  properly  said  to  hi^ 
AAjurtefwu,  Anchutenmiy  Malayal  ; 
the  trivial  meaning  of  which  won  hi 
l)e  "  five  cocoa-nutij."  Tliis  name  gives 
rise  to  the  marvellous  rhapsody  of  the 
once  famous  Abbe  Raynal,  regarding 
"Sterne's  Eliza,"  of  which  we  quoU* 
below  a  few  sentences  from  the  Sh 
pages  of  close  print  which  it  fills. 

1711. — ^* .  .  .  Anjengo  is  a  small  Fort  be- 
longing to  the  Sngh'jih  Ba*t  India  Compan/f. 
There  are  about  40  Soldiers  to  defend  it  .  .  . 
most  of  whom  are  Tooazen,  or  mungrel  Portu- 
guese."— Lockyer,  199. 

1782.— "Territoire  d'An^inga;  tu  n'es 
rien ;  mais  tu  as  donn^  naissatice  k  Eliza. 
Un  jour,  ces  entrepots  .  .  .  ne  siibsisteront 
plus  .  .  .  mais  si  mcs  ^critA  ont  quelque 
dur^e,  le  nom  d'Anlinga  restera  dans  le 
m^moire  des  hommes  .  .  .  Anjinga,  c'est 
k  I'influence  de  ton  heureux  climat  qu'ello 
devoit,  sans  doute,  cet  accord  presqu'in- 
oompatible  de  volupt^  et  de  d^noe  qui 
accorapagnoit  toute  sa  personne,  et  qui  ^e 
m^loit  k  tons  ses  mouvements,  &c.,  &c." — 
Hi»t.  PhiloMphiqut  de*  Deux  hides,  ii.  72-73. 

ANICUT,  8.  Used  in  the  irrigation 
of  the  Madras  Prasidency  for  the  dam 
constructed  across  a  river  to  fill  and 
regulate  the  supply  of  the  channels 
drawn  off  from  it ;  the  cardinal  work 
in  fact  of  the  ffreat  irrigation  systems. 
The  word,  which  has  of  late  yeai-a 
become  familiar  all  over  India,  is 
the  Tarn.  comp.  anm-kattu,  'Dam- 
building.' 

1776. — "Sir  —  We  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  24th.  If  the  Kajah  pleases  to  go 
to  the  Anaoat^  to  see  the  repair  of  the  bank, 
we  can  have  no  objection,  but  it  will  not  bo 
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coavcoient  that  yon  ahould  leave  the  ear- 
raoD  at  praeent.  — Letter  Jrom  Couneu  ai 
Maint  to  Lt-GoL  Haiper,  Comm.  at 
l^ojofe,  in  B,  I.  Ptqten,  1777,  4to,  i.  836. 

17M.— "  Am  the  cultivation  of  the  'Rinjore 
ooontry  appears,  by  all  the  surveys  and 
repofti  of  oar  engineers  employed  m  that 
^errioe,  to  depend  altogether  on  a  supply  of 
water  bv  tiie  Oanvery,  which  can  only  be 
Kcored  by  keeping  the  Axdcut  and  banks 
in  rspsir,  we  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  to 
roa  oar  orders  of  the  4th  July,  1777,  on  the 
mbject  of  these  repairs."— ZAelp.  of  Ckmrt  of 
Ihredon,  Oct.  27tii,  as  amended  by  Bd.  of 
Goatxol,  in  Byrke,  iv.  104. 

1793.— "The  Aanieat  is  no  doubt  a 
y«Mmt  Imildimgj  wheOier  the  work  of 
.'War   RcMk   or    anybody    else."  —  dyrre- 

CKf  between  A.  Host,  Btq.y  and  O,  A, 
Etq.f  at  Tanjoref  on  the  subject  of 
foniishing  water  to  the  N.  Circars.  In 
bdrympie,  0.  R.,  ii.  459. 

1^)2.— "The  upper  Coleroon  Anient  or 
vdrisconstracted  at  the  west  end  of  the 
bdand  of  Seringham."- J/arMom,  Peru  A 

[188S. — "Just  where  it  enters  the  town 
»  a  laige  stone  dam  called  Fischer's 
Anaikai.^— Z^^fc,  Man,  of  Salem,  ii.  32.] 

AHEEiB,  HEEL,  s.  An  old  name 
for  ind^RO,  borrowed  from  the  Port, 
anil  T^ey  got  it  from  the  Ar.  di-ntl^ 
pron.  ofiHnu;  nU  again  l)eing  the 
common  name  of  indigo  in  India,  from 
the  Skt  nUo,  *blue.'  The  veiiiacular 
(in  this  instance  Bengali)  word  appears 
in  Uie  title  of  a  native  satirical  drama 
A'U-Don^n,  *The  Mirror  of  Indigo 
(planting^'  famous  in  Calcutta  in  1861, 
in  connection  vni}\  a  cause  ed^e,  and 
vith  a  sentence  which  discredited  the 
now  extinct  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta 
in  a  manner  unkno^oi  since  the  days 
'>f  Impev. 

^ifed-waUa"  is  a  phrase  for  an  In- 
<ligo-planter  [and  liis  Factory  is  "  Neel- 
hothee'^ 

1501.— Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  his  letter 
franthe  Id.  of  Gape  Verde  to  Lorenzo  di 
Kero  Frsnoesoo  de^  Medici,  reporting  his 
oieetii^  with  the  Portuguese  Fleet  from 
India,  mentions  amtmg  ower  things  brought 
^'aaib  and  toiia,'*  the  former  a  maiiirost 
truMcriber's  error  for  aniL— In  BaldelH 
/l«u,«//ira«wie,'p.  Ivii. 

1518.— In  Barfoofot's  price  list  of  Malabar 
ve  havs: 

'*Aiil  nadador  (i.e.   floating;  see  Oarcia 
below)  very  good, 

Verfmula  ....  fananu  80. 

Anu  loaded,  with  much  sand, 

per/oiVBofa  .  .  .  famame  18  to  20." 

In  Lubtm  CoUeetion,  ii.  898. 

152S.— "A  load  of  aayll  in  cakes  which 
veigfas  ^  mannds,  353  tangas.  "—/lemAmnfa, 


1568. — "  Anil  is  not  a  medicinal  substance 
but  an  article  of  trade,  so  we  have  no  need 
to  speak  thereof.  .  .  .  The  best  is  pure  and 
clear  of  earth,  and  the  surest  test  is  to  bum 
it  in  a  candle  ....  others  put  it  in  water, 
and  if  it  floats  then  they  reckon  it  good." — 
Garcia,  f .  26  v. 

1588.— "Neel,  the  churle  70  duckats,  and 
a  churle  is  27  rottles  and  a  half  of  Aleppo." 
—Mr  John  Newton,  in  Bail.  ii.  878. 

1588.— "They  vse  to  pricke  the  skinne, 
and  to  put  on  it  a  kind  of  anile,  or  blacking 
which  doth  continue  alwayes." — Fitch,  in 
ffakl,  ii.  395. 

c.  1810.—".  .  .  I'Anil  ou  Indique,  qui 
est  vne  teinture  bleiie  violette,  dont  il  ne 
s'en  trouue  quit  Cambaye  et  Suratte." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  ii.  158  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  246]. 

[1614.— "I  have  80  fardels  Anil  Geree." 
Foster,  Letters,  ii.  140.  Here  Oeree  is  probably 
H.  ^ri  (from  jar,  *  the  root '),  the  crop  of 
indigo  gfrowing  from  the  stumps  of  the 
plants  left  from  the  former  year.] 

1622. — "E  oonforme  a  dita  pauta  se 
dispachartf  o  dito  anil  e  canella.  "—In  A  rchiv, 
Pvrt,  Orimt.,  fasc.  2,  240. 

1638.— "Lee  autres  marohandises,  que 
Ton  y  d^bite  le  plus,  sont  .  .  .  .  du  sel 
ammoniac,  et  de  Tindigo,  que  oeux  de  pais 
apnellent   Aml,"—Mandelslo,    Paris,   1659, 

1648. — ".  .  .  .  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Anil,  which,  after  the  pliu;e  where  most  of 
it  is  got,  is  called  Chirchees  Indu^o." — Van 
Twist,  14.  Sharkej  or  Sirkej,  5  m.  from 
Ahmedabad.  "Cirquez  Indigo"  (1624) 
occurs  in  Sainsbury,  iii.  442.  It  is  the 
''Sercase"  of  Forbes  [Or.  Minn.  2nd  ed.  ii. 
204].  The  Dutch,  about  1620,  established  a 
factory  there  on  account  of  the  indigo. 
Many  of  the  Sultans  of  Guzerat  were  buned 
there  {Stavorinus^  iii.  109).  Some  account 
of  the  "Sarkhe^  Rozas^**^  or  Mausolea.  is 
given  in  H.  Bngg's  Citifs  of  GujardsfUra 
^mbay,  1849,  pp.  274,  seqq.).  ["  Indigo  of 
Bian  (Biana)  Sicchese"  (1609),  Dawxrs, 
Letters,  i.  28  ;  "Indico,  of  Laher,  here  worth 
viij*  the  pounde  Serchis,"—Dird-ioood,  Letter 
Booh,  287.] 

1653.— "Indioo  est  un  mot  PortTigais, 
dont  Ton  appelle  une  teinture  bleue  qui 
vient  des  Indee  Orientales,  qui  est  de 
contrabande  en  France,  les  Turqs  et  les 
Arabes  lanommentNil." — De  la  Boullaye^le- 
Gouz,  543. 

[1670.— "The  neighbourhood  of  Delhi 
produces  Anil  or  Indigo." — Bemier  (ed. 
Constable),  283.] 

ANNA,  s.  Properly  H.  dfiau,  dn<iky 
the  leth  part  of  a  rupee.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Itfohammedan  monetary 
system  (RUPEE).  There  is  no  coin  of 
one  anna  only,  so  that  it  is  a  mone^ 
of  account  only.  The  term  anna  is 
used  in  denoting  a  corresponding  frac- 
tion of  any  kind  of  property,  and 
especially   in    regard   to  coparceiuay 
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shares  in  land,  or  shares  in  a  specula- 
tion. Thtis  a  one-anna  share  is  ^  of 
such  ri^ht,  or  a  share  of  |V  ui  the 
speculation ;  a  four-anTia  is  ^,  and 
so  on.  In  some  parts  of  India  the 
term  is  used  as  subdivision  (^)  of 
the  current  land  measure.  Thu& 
in  Saugor,  the  anna  =16  riisuf,  and 
is  itseu  -^  of  a  kcmdia  (EUiot, 
OI088.  s.v.\  The  term  is  also  some- 
times applied  colloquially  to  persons 
of  mixt  parentage.  'Such  a  one  has 
at  least  2  anncu  of  dark  blood,'  or 
*  coffee-colour.*  This  may  be  compared 
with  the  Scotch  expression  that  a 
person  of  deficient  intellect  'wants 
twopence  in  the  shilling.' 

1708.— "  Provided  .  .  .  that  a  debt  due 
from  Sir  Edward  Littleton  ...  of  80,407 
Buoees  and  Eight  Annas  Money  of  Bengal. 
with  Interest  and    Damages   to   the   said 
English    Company   shall    still    remain    to 
them.  .  ." — Earl  of  Oodolphin*t  Aioard  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  l/ew  £.  I.  Co.,  in 
Ghartert,  &c.,  p.  858. 
1727. — "  The  current  money  in  Surat : 
Bitter  Almonds  go  82  to  a  Pice  : 
1  Annoo  is  ....    4  Pice. 

1  Bupoe 16  Annoes. 

•  *  *  *  * 

In  Bengal  their  Accounts  are  kept  in  Piee : 
12  to  an  Annoe. 
16  Annoes  to  a  Bupee." 

A.  HaaniUon,  ii.  App.  pp.  5,  8. 


ANT,  WHITE,  s.  The  insect 
{Termes  bellieosus  of  naturalists)  not 
properly  an  ant,  of  whose  destructive 
powers  there  are  in  India  so  many 
disagreeable  experiences,  and  so  many 
marvellous  stories.  The  phrase  was 
perhaps  taken  up  by  the  English 
from  the  Port./ormir/a»  brancheu,  wnich 
is  in  Bluteau's  Diet.  (1713,  iv.  175). 
But  indeed  exactly  the  same  expres- 
sion is  used  in  the  14th  century  by 
our  medieval  authority.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  fact  that  these  insects  have 
been  established  at  Rochelle  in  France, 
for  a  long  period,  and  more  recently 
at  St.  Helena.  They  exist  also  at  the 
Convent  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  a  species 
in  Queensland. 

A.D.  c.  250. — It  seems  probable  that 
Aelian  speaks  of  White  Ants.  ~"  But  the 
Indian  ants  construct  a  kind  of  heaped-up 
dwellings,  and  these  not  in  depressed  or  flat 
positions  easily  liable  to  be  flooded,  but  in 
foft^  and  elevated  positions.  .  ." — De  Nat. 
Animal,  xvi.  cap.  lo. 

c.  1328. — *'Est  etiam  unum  genus 
parvissimarum  farmicarum  sicut  lana 
cUftorum,    quanmi   durities   dentium  tanta 


est  quod  etiam  ligna  rodunt  et  venae 
lapidum ;  et  quotquot  breviter  inveniunt 
siccum  super  terram,  et  pannos  laneos,  et 
bombyclnos  laniant ;  et  faciunt  ad  modum 
muri  crustam  unam  de  arenk  minutissimA, 
ita  quod  sol  non  possit  eas  tangere ;  et  sic 
remanent  coopertae;  verum  est  quod  si 
contingat  illam  crustam  fran^,  et  solem 
eas  tangere,  ouam  citius  monnntur. — Fr. 
JordantUf  p.  5o. 

1679.— '*  But  there  is  yet  a  far  mater 
inconvenience  in  this  Country,  whicn  pro- 
ceeds from  the  infinite  number  of  white 
Emmets,  which  though  they  are  but  little, 
have  teeth  so  sharp,  that  they  will  eat  down 
a  wooden  Post  in  a  short  time.  And  if 
great  care  be  not  taken  in  the  placte  where 
you  lock  up  your  Bales  of  Silk,  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  they  will  eat  through  a  Bale, 
as  if  it  had  been  saw'd  in  two  in  the  middle." 
—Tavemier't  Tunqvdn,  E.  T.,  p.  11. 

1688. — *'  Here  are  also  abundance  of  Ants 
of  several  sorts,  and  Wood-lice,  called  by 
the  English  in  the  East  Indies,  White  Ante.^ 
— Dampier,  ii,  127. 

1718. — '*0n  voit  encore  dee  fourmis  de 
plusieurs  esp^ces ;  la  plus  pemicieuse  est 
celle  que  les  Europ^ns  ont  nomm^  fraimi 
blanche."— Z«<<rtt  KdifUuUe*,  xii.  98. 

1727.—"  He  then  began  to  form  Projects 
how  to  dear  Accounts  with  his  Master's 
Creditors,  without  putting  anything  in  Uieir 
Pockets.  The  first  was  on  500  chests  of 
Japon  Copper  ....  and  they  were  brought 
into  Account  of  Profit  and  Loss,  for  so  much 
eaten  up  by  the  White  Ante.**— ^ .  Hamiliaiiy 
ii.  169. 

1751. — " ....  concerning  the  Organ,  we 
sent  for  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bdlamy,  who  de- 
clared that  when  Mr.  Frankland  applied  to 
him  for  it  that  he  told  him  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  give  it,  but  wished  it  was 
removed  from  thence,  as  Mr.  Pearson  in- 
formed him  it  was  eaten  up  by  the  White 
Ante."— /v.  Wai.  Cone.,  Aug.  12.  In  Long, 
25. 

1789.— "The  White  Ant  is  an  insect 
greatly  dreaded  in  every  house ;  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  devastation  it 
occasions  is  almost  incredible." — Munro, 
Narrative,  31. 

1876.— "The  metal  cases  of  his  baggage 
are  disagreeably  suggestive  of  White  Ajiik, 
and  such  omnivorous  vermin." — Sat,  Review, 
No.  1057,  p.  6. 

APIL,s.  TransferofEng.* Appear; 
in  general  native  use,  in  connection 
with  our  Courts. 

1872.— "There  is  no  Sindi,  however  wild, 
that  cannot  now  understand  '  Basid '  (receipt) 
[Baaeed]  and  'AdH'  (appeal)."— JBicrtan, 
Sind  Revisited,  i,  283. 

APOLLO  BUNBEB,  n.p.  A  well- 
known  wharf  at  Bombay.  A  street  near 
it  is  called  Apollo  Street,  and  a  gate 
of  the  Fort  leading  to  it  'the  Apollo 
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Gate.'  The  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption,  and  probably  is  so,  but 
of  what  it  is  a  corruption  is  not  clear. 
The  quotations  given  afford  different 
suggestions,  and  Dr  Wilson's  dictum 
is  entitled  to  respect,  though  we  do 
not  know  what  pdlawd  here  means. 
Sir  G.  Birdwood  writes  that  it  used 
to  be  said  in  Bombay,  that  ApoUo- 
bandar  was  a  corr.  of  pa^io-bandar, 
because  the  pier  was  the  place  where 
the  boats  used  to  land  pahoa  fish. 
But  we  know  of  no  fish  so  called ; 
it  is  however  possible  that  the  paUa 
or  SaJble-fuiK  ^Hilsa)  is  meant,  which 
is  so  called  m  Bombay,  as  well  as 
in  Sind  [The  A^  (ii.  338)  speaks 
of  ^a  kind  of  fish  callea  vcdwah  which 
comes  up  into  the  Inaus  from  the 
sea,  unnvalled  for  its  fine  and  ez- 
Quisite  flavour,"  which  is  the  Hilsa.] 
On  the  other  hand  we  may  observe 
that  there  was  at  Calcutta  in  1748 
a  freuuented  tavern  called  the  Apollo 
(see  Longy  p.  11).  And  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  house  of  the  same 
name  may  have  given  its  title  to  the 
Bombay  street  and  wharf.  But  Sir 
Michael  Westropp's  quotation  below 
shows  that  PaUo  was  at  least  the 
native  representation  of  the  name 
more  than  150  years  ago.  We  may 
add  that  a  native  told  Mr  W.  G. 
Pedder,  of  the  Bom1)ay  C.S.,  from 
whom  we  have  it,  tliat  the  name 
was  due  to  the  site  having  been  the 
place  where  the  "po/i"  cake,  eaten 
at  the  Holi  festival,  was  baked.  And 
so  we  leave  the  matter. 

[1823.— "lieut.  Mudge  had  a  tent  on 
ApoUo-greon  for  astronomical  obaerrations." 
— OioeR,  Narrative^  i.  327.] 

1847.— "A.  littie  after  sunset,  on  2nd 
Jan.  1848,  I  left  my  domicile  in  Ambrolie, 
and  drove  to  the  Ptiawi  bandar,  which 
reoeiTes  from  our  aooommodatiye  country- 
men the  more  classical  name  of  Apollo  pier." 
—  WiUo%,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  p.  4. 

1800.— ''And  atte  what  place  ye  Knyghte 
to   Londe,    theyre   ye    ffoike  .  . 


worschyppen  II  Idolys  in  cheefe.  Ye  ffyrste 
is  '^ifoiiO,  wherefore  ye  cheefe  londynge 
place  of  theyr  Metropole  is  hyght  ^pollo- 
^mtta:.  .  .  .  ."—Ext.  from  a  MS.  of  Sir 
John  MandeTille,  lately  discovered.  (A 
friend  here  queries :  '  By  Mr.  Shapira  ? ') 

1877.— "This  bunder  is  of  oomparatiyely 
recent  date.  Its  name  'Apollo'  is  an 
EoffUsh  corruption  of  the  native  word 
Pmtoto  (fishV,  and  it  was  probably  not 
extended  and  brought  into  use  for  passenger 
tnffic  tiU  about  Uie  year  1819.  .  .  .  7^— 
IfaeleoM,  Guide  to  Bombay,  167.  The  last 
C 


work  adds  a  note :  "Sir  Michael  Westropp 
gives  a  different  derivation.  .  .  .  :  Polo, 
a  corruption  of  PdltoOy  derived  from  Pdl, 
which  tnier  alia  means  a  fighting  vessel,  by 
which  kind  of  craft  the  locaJity  was  probably 
frequented.  From  Pdltoa  or  Pdltoar,  the 
bunder  now  called  Apollo  is  supposed  to 
take  its  name.  In  the  memorial  of  a  grant 
of  land,  dated  5th  Dec.,  1743,  the  pdkhAdS 
in  question  is  called  Polio.** — High  Court 
Reporttf  iv.  pt.  3. 

[1880. — "His  mind  is  not  prehensile  like 
the  tail  of  the  Apollo  Bimdar." — Aberigh- 
Machay,  Twenty-one  Days  in  India,  p.  141.] 

APBIGOT,  8.  Prunus  Armeniamy 
L.  This  English  word  is  of  curious 
origin,  as  Dozy  expounds  it.  The 
Romans  called  it  Moiwm  Armeniacwm^ 
and  also  (Perneum  T)  praecox,  or  *  early.' 
Of  this  tne  Greeks  made  rpaiKdKKiow, 
&c.,  and  the  Arab  concmerors  of 
Byzantine  provinces  took  this  up  as 
birkdJh  and  harioJhy  with  the  article 
at-hairkOky  whence  Sp.  albarcoqvsy  Port. 
aJbricoquey  alboquorquSy  ItaL  atbercoccuy 
aWicocca,  Prov.  auSricot,  arnbrtcoty  Fr. 
airicoty  Dutch  aJbricocky  abrikoosy  Eng. 
(vpricocky  apzicot.  Dozy  mentions  that 
Dodonaens,  an  old  Dutch  writer  on 
plants,  gives  the  vernacular  name  as 
Vroege  Perseriy  *  Early  Peaches,*  which 
illustrates  the  origin.  In  the  C3rprus 
bazars,  apricots  are  sold  as  xpvahiuiKa ; 
but  the  less  poetical  name  of  *  kiH-jokris ' 
is  given  by  saUors  to  the  small  hard 
kinds  common  to  St.  Helena,  the  Cape, 
China,  &c.  Zard  dlU  [aloe]  (Pers.) 
'yellow-plum'  is  the  common  name 
in  India. 

1616. — "I  received  a  letter  from  Jorge 
Durois  .  .  .  with  a  baskit  of  apreoookes  f or 
my  selfe.  .  ," — Coolant  Diary,  i.  7. 

1711.— "Aprioooka—the  Persians  call 
Kill  Franks,  because  Europeans  not  know- 
ing the  Danger  are  often  hurt  by  them." — 
Lockyer,  p.  ^1. 

1738.— ''The  common  aprioot  ...  is 
.  .  .  known  in  the  Frank  language  (in 
Barbarv)  by  the  name  of  Matza  Framoa,  or 
the  Killer  of  Christians." — Shaw*s  Travels, 
ed.  1757,  p.  144. 

^•R.A'R^  8.  This,  it  may  be  said,  in 
Anglo-Indian  always  means  ^an  Arab 
horse.' 

1298. — "  Car  il  va  du  port  d'Aden  en  Inde 
moult  grant  quantity  de  bons  destriers 
axraUns  et  chevaus  et  grans  rondns  de  ij 
selles."— ifarco  Pofo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  36.  [See 
Sir  H.  TvJ.e*s  note,  1st  ed.,  vol.  ii.  375.] 

1388. — ''Alexandre  descent  du  destrier 
Arrabia."— itomiiuut^  d* Alexandre  (Bodl. 
MS.). 
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o.  1590. — "There  are  fine  horses  bred  in 
every  part  of  the  conntry;  but  those  of 
Oaohh  ezoelL  being  equal  to  Azabs."— ^I», 
i.  183. 

1826. — *' Azabi  are  exoessively  scarce  and 
dear ;  and  one  which  was  sent  for  me  to  look 
at,  at  a  price  of  800  rupees,  was  a  skittish, 
oat-legged  thing."— i7«&er,  i.  189  (ed.  1844). 

c.  1844. — A  local  magistrate  at  Simla  had 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  investigation. 
An  acquaintance  hailed  him  next  day :  *  So 
I  hear  you  came  back  re  ivfeetAV  <No 
suoh  thing/  was  the  reply ;  *■  I  came  back  on 
^7  firrey  Arab  I ' 

1866.— 
"  .  .  .  .  the  true  blood-royal  of  his  race, 
The  silver  Arab  with  his  purple  veins 
Translucent,  and  his  nosmls  cavemed  wide, 
And  flaming  eye.  ..." 

The  Banyan  Tree, 

ABAKAN,  ABRAOAN,  n.p.  This 
is  an  Europ^ean  form,  perhaps  through 
Malay  [which  Mr  Skeat  has  failed  to 
trace],  of  Rakhaina,  the  name  which 
the  natives  give  themselves.  This  is 
believed  by  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  [see 
Joum,  A  8,  Soc,  Ben.  xii.  24  seqq.}  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  rdk- 
shcuoy  Pali  rakkhoiOy  i.e.  *  ogre'  or 
the  like,  a  word  applied  by  the 
early  Buadhists  to  unconverted  tribes 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  *Apyvp^ 
of  Ptolemy,  which  unauestionably 
represents  Arakan,  may  disguise  the 
name  by  which  the  country  is  still 
known  to  foreigners ;  at  least  no  trace 
of  the  name  as  'Silver-land'  in  old 
Indian  Geography  has  yet  been  found. 
We  may  notice,  without  layinff  any 
stress  upon  it,  that  in  Mr.  Bears  ac- 
count of  early  Chinese  pilgrims  to 
India,  there  twice  occurs  mention  of 
an  Indo-Chinese  kingdom  called  0-li- 
hi-loy  which  transliterates  fairly  into 
some  name  like  Argyri,  and  not  into 
any  other  yet  recognisable  (see  J,R.A.S. 
(N.S.)  xiiL  660,  662). 

c.  1420-80.—"  Man  deinoeps  cum  mense 
integro  ad  ostium  Bafthanl  fluvii  pervenis- 
set.'^— i\r.  CwUif  in  Poggiui,  De  VarietaU 
Fartunae, 

1516. — '^Dentro  fra  terra  del  detto  regno 
di  Verma,  verao  tramontana  vi  ^  vn  altro 
regno  di  Gkntili  molto  grande  ....  con- 
fina  similmente  col  re^o  di  B^ala  e  col 
regno  di  Aua,  e  chiamasi  Ar&caa."— JBarkMo, 
in  Ramusio,  i.  816. 

[c.  1585.— "ArTiiam":  See  CAPELAN.] 

1545. — "The^  told  me  that  coming  from 
India  in  the  ship  of  Jorge  Manhoe  (i^o  was 
a  householder  m  Goa),  towards  the  Port  of 
Ghatigaon  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  they 
were  wrecked  upon  the  shoals  of  RatrtiTti 


owin^  to  a  badly-kept  watch."— jPinto,  cap. 
olxvii. 

1552.— **  Up  to  the  Om  of  Negraee  .  .  . 
will  be  100  leagues,  in  which  spaoe  are  these 
TOpulated  places,  Chocoril^,  BacaUL  Airacfto 
Cifv,  capital  of  the  kingdom  so  styled.  ..." 
— Barrotj  I.  ix.  1. 

1568.— "Questo  Be  di  Baehan  ha  il  suo 
stato  in  me»o  la  coeta,  tra  il  Begno  di 
Ben^^ala  e  quello  di  Pegb,  ed  ^  il  i 
nemico  che  habbia  il  Be  del  Peg^  ' 
de*  Federiciy  in  RamusiOf  iii.  896. 

1586.— '<.  .  .  .  Passing  by  the  Island  of 
Sundiua,  Porto  grande,  or  the  Countrie  of 
'nppera,  the  Elingdom  of  Beoon  and  Mogem 
(mngg)  •  •  *  .  our  course  was  S.  and  by  E. 
which  Drought  vs  to  the  barre  of  Negrais." 
— i2.  Fitehj  in  Hail,  ii.  891. 

c.  1590.— "To  the  S.E.  of  Bengal  is  a 
large  oountrv  called  Arkniig  to  which  the 
Bunder  of  Chittagong  properly  belongs." — 
Oladtrin*t  Ayeen^  ed.  1800,  h.  4.  [Ed.  JarreU. 
u.  119]  in  ong.  (i.  888)  ArUumff. 

[1599.— Airaoan.    See  MACAO. 

[1608.— Bakfaang.    See  CHAKPA. 

[c.  1069.-AnuaLn.    SeePBOHE. 

[1659.-Araoan.    See  TALAPOIN.] 

1660. — ^'Despatches  about  this  time  ar- 
rived from  Mu'azEam  Khan,  reporting  his 
successive  victories  and  the  flight  of  Shuja 
to  the  country  of  Bakfaaog,  leaving  Bengal 
undefended. '^i[%4f^  Khdn,  in  miioL  vii. 
254. 

fc.  1660.— ''The  Prince  ....  sent  his 
eldest  son,  Sultan  Banque,  to  the  King  of 
Baoao,  or  Mog."— Vernier  (ed.  Cdnttcile), 
109.] 

c.  1665.— "Knowing  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  any  Cavalry  by  Land,  no,  not  so 
much  aa,  any  Infantry,  from  BengaU  into 
Bakan,  because  of  the  many  channels  and 
rivers  upon  the  Frontiers  ...  he  (the 
Governor  of  Bengal)  thought  upon  this  ex- 

Seriment,  viz.  to  engage  the  Hollander*  in  his 
esign.  He  thereK>re  sent  a  kind  of  Am- 
bassador to  Batavia."— ^«rater,  E.  T.,  56 
[(ed.  C(m»tabUy  180)]. 

1678.—".  ...  A  mixture  of  that  Baoe, 
the  most  accursedly  base  of  all  Mankina 
who  are  known  for  their  Bastard-brood 
lurking  in  the  Islands  at  the  Mouths  of  the 
(Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Bacamian." — 
Fryer,  219.  (The  word  is  misprinted  Bue- 
caneera;  but  see  Fryer's  Index,) 

1726.— "It  is  called  by  some  Portuguese 
Qtrakan,  by  others  among  them  Ananum. 
and  by  some  again  Bakan  (after  its  capital) 
and  also  Mog  (Mngg)."- Ko/eiU^  v.  140. 

1727.— "  Araokan  has  a  Convenienoy  of 
a  noble  spacious  Biver." — A.  HanviUon^ 
ii.  80. 

ABBOL  TBI8TE,  s.  The  tree  or 
shrub,  so  called  by  Port,  writers,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  NyUantkes  arbor  trutu^ 
or  Arabian  jasmine  (N.  O.  JamnMuae\ 
a  native  of  the  drier  parts  of  India. 
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[The  quotationB  explain  the  origin  of 
the  name.] 

To.  1610.— "Many  of  the  traM  they  caU 
tetrtM.  oi  whioh  they  make  saffron." — 
Pynsdde  LamL,  Hak.  Soo.,  i.  411. 

,.  "That  tree  called  triflte,  which  ia 
pfoauoed  in  the  East  Indies,  is  so  named 
Decamse  it  blooms  only  at  night."— /&»i.  ii. 
362 ;  and  see  Bnmell's  Unaduitai,  Hak.  Soc. 
iL  58-62. 

1624. — "I  keep  among  my  baggage  to 
■how  the  same  in  Italy,  as  also  some  of  the 
tree  tlifM  (in  orig.  Alitor  Triaot,  a  misprint 
for  TriMo)  with  its  odorif erons  flowers,  which 
blow  every  day  and  night,  and  fall  at  the 
approach  of  day.— P.  ddla  ValU,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.406.] 

ASCOT,  n.p.  Arkdty  a  famous 
fortress  and  town  in  the  Madras  terri- 
tory, 65  miles  from  Madras.  The 
name  is  derived  by  Bp.  Caldwell  from 
Tarn,  drhad,  the  'Six  Forests,'  con- 
firmed ^y  the  Tam-Fr.  Diet,  which 
gives  a  form  drvhddu^^'BvK.  forgts' 
r'the  abode  of  six  ]Eti8his  in  former 
days.  There  are  several  places  of  this 
name  in  the  southern  districts  besides 
the  town  of  Arcot  near  Vellore.  One 
of  these  in  Tanjore  would  correspond 
better  than  that  with  Harkatu  of  Ibn 
Batuta,  who  reached  it  on  the  first 
evening  of  his  march  inland  after 
landing  from  Ceylon,  apparently  on 
the  shallow  coast  of  madura  or 
Tanjore."— JlfflMircw  Ad,  Man,  ii.  2111 
Notwithstanding  the  objection  made 
hy  Maj.-Gen.  Cunnin^am  in  his 
dfeog.  of  Ancient  India^  it  is  probable 
that  Arcot  is  the  'A/>jcaro?  paaCKtioif 
2Qpa  of  Ptolemy^  'Arkatu,  residence 
of  K.  Sora.' 

c.  ia46.--"We  landed  with  them  on  the 
beach,  in  the  country  of  Malsar  ....  we 
arrived  at  the  fortresB  of  HarkfttIL  where 
we  pasaed  the  night."— /6a  Batuta,  it.  187, 
188. 

1785.— <*  It  may  be  said  that  this  letter 
waa  written  by  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  in  a 
moody  hmnoar.  .  .  .  Certainly  it  was ;  but 
it  is  in  such  humours  that  the  truth  oomes 
oai."— J^KTib'tf  Speedi,  Feb.  28th. 

ARKOA,  &  The  seed  (in  common 
parlance  the  nut)  of  the  palm  Areea 
caiechu^  L^  commonly,  though  some- 
what improperly,  called  ^betel-nut' ; 
the  term  Betel  helongiiu;  in  reality 
to  the  leaf  which  is  chewed  along 
with  the  areca.  Though  so  widely 
cultivated,  the  palm  is  unknown  in 
a  truly  indigenous  state.  The  word 
is  MalayaL  adakka  [according  to  Bp. 


Caldwell,  from  tuLai  'close  arrange- 
ment of  the  cluster,'  kay,  'nut' 
N,E,D.],  and  comes  to  us  through 
the  Port. 

1610.-- '*When  they  eat  the  said  leaves 
(betel),  thev  eat  with  them  a  certain  fruit 
whioh  is  called  eqfolo,  and  the  tree  of  the 
said  eofolo  is  caUed  Arsoha.  "—Far<A«ma, 
Hak.  Soo.,  144. 

1516. — "There  arrived  there  many  aam- 

buooe  [Sambook] with  areea."— 

BarbotOj  Hak.  Soo.,  64. 

1521.—"  They  are  always  chewing  Aracoa, 
a  oertaine  Fruit  like  a  Peare.  out  in  quarters 
and  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  a  Tree  called 
Beitre  (or  Vettele),  like  Bav  leaves;  which 
having  chewed  th^  spit  forth.  It  makes 
the  mouth  red.  They  say  the^  doe  it  to 
oofmfort  the  heart,  nor  could  hve  without 
it."— Pig€{feUa,  in  Pv/rcfuu,  i.  88. 

1548.— "In  the  Renda  do  Bad,  or  Betel 
duties  at  Ooa  are  included  Betel,  arsaua* 
jacks,  green  ginger,  oranges,  lemons,  fiffs, 
coir,  mangos,  citrons." — Botelho,  Tombo,  48. 
The  Port,  also  formed  a  word  ariqueira  for 
the  tree  bearing  the  nuts. 

1563.—".  .  .  and  in  Malabar  they  call  it 
pac  (Tam.  pdk);  and  the  Nairs  (who  are 
the  gentlemen)  call  it  areoa."— 6(arcM  D'O,, 

c.  1566. — "Great  quantitie  of  Archa, 
which  is  a  fruite  of  the  bignesse  of  nutmegs, 
which  fruite  they  eate  in  aU  these  parts  of 
the  Indies,  with  the  leafe  of  an  Herbe,  which 
they  call  BetUlL"—C.  Frtderiie,  transL  in 
Rail.  ii.  350. 

1586.— "Their  friends  come  and  bring 
gifts,  cooos.  figges.  aiiecaes.  and  other 
lrmia,"—Fttch,  in  Rail.,  ii.  895. 

E  1624.—"  And  therewith  they  mix  a  little 
es  of  sea-shells  and  some  small  pieces  of 
an  Indian  nut  sufficiently  common,  which 
they  here  call  Foufel,  and  in  other  places 
Axeca;  a  very  dry  fruit,  seeming  within 
like  perfect  wood ;  and  being  of  an  astringent 
nature  they  hold  it  good  to  strengthen  the 
Teeth."— A  delia  Voile,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  86. 
Mr  Grey  says:  "As  to  the  Port,  name, 
Foujd  or  Fojtl,  the  origin  is  uncertain.  In 
Sir  J.  Maundeville's  lYavels  it  is  said  that 
black  pepper  "is  called  Fulful,'*  whioh  is 
probably  tne  same  word  as  "  i^ou/e/."  But 
the  Ar.  Faufal  or  F^fdl  is  'betel-nut.*] 

1689.—".  ...  the  Neri  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Axegilies  Tree  in  a  fresh  earthen 
vessel,  is  as  sweet  and  pleasant  as  Milk" — 
Ovington,  237.  [Neri—tL,  and  Mahr.  n^r, 
'sap,'  but  neri  is,  we  are  told,  Ouserati  for 
toddy  in  some  form.] 

ABGEMONE  MEZIGANA.  This 
American  weed  (N.O.  Pa^veraceae)  is 
notable  as  having  overrun  India,  in 
every  part  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
familiar.  It  is  known  by  a  variety 
of  names,  Firinghl  dhatHra^  gamboge 
thistle,  &c.  [See  Watt,  Diet.  Earn. 
Prod.,  i.  306  teqq,'] 
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ABGUS  PHEASANT,  s.  This 
name,  which  seems  more  {)roperIy  to 
belong  to  the  splendid  bira  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  {Argiuomus  giaantetu, 
Tem.,  Pavo  arguSj  Lin.),  is  confusingly 
applied  in  Upper  India  to  the  Hima- 
layan homed  pheasant  Cer%om%8  (Spp. 
saiyra^  and  melanocephala)  from  the 
round  white  eyes  or  spots  which  mark 
a  great  part  of  the  bird's  plumage. — 
See  remark  under  MOONATJIh 

ABBAGK,  BACK,  s.  This  word 
is  the  Ar.  'arcLky  properly  *  perspira- 
tion,' and  then,  first  the  exudation 
or  sap  drawn  from  the  date  palm 
CaraJb  <U-tamar) ;  secondly  any  strong 
arini,  'distilled  spirit,'  *  essence,'  etc. 
But  it  has  spread  to  very  remote 
comers  of  Asia.  Thus  it  is  used  in 
the  forms  ariki  and  arki  in  Mon^lia 
and  Manchuria,  for  si)irit  distilled 
from  grain.  In  India  it  is  applied 
to  a  variety  of  common  spirits ;  in 
8.  India  to  those  distilled  from  the 
fermented  sap  of  sundry  palms ;  in 
E.  and  N.  India  to  the  spirit  distilled 
from  cane-molasses,  and  also  to  that 
from  rice.  The  Turkish  form  of  the 
word,  rdiiy  is  applied  to  a  spirit 
made  f  roiii  grape-skins ;  and  in  syria 
and  Eaj-pt  to  a  spirit  flavoured  with, 
aniseed,  made  in  the  Lebanon.  There 
is  a  popular  or  slang  Fr.  word,  riquiqui^ 
for  Drandv,  which  appears  also  to  be 
derived  from  aratt  (Marcel  Devic). 
Humboldt  (Examen,  &c.,  ii.  300)  says 
that  the  woixl  first  appears  in  Pigafetta's 
Voyage  of  Magellan ;  but  this  is  not 
correct. 

c.  1420.— "At  every  yam  (post-house) 
they  give  the  travellers  a'  sheep,  a  goose,  a 
fowl  ....  'arak.  .  .  r—Shah  RvWs  Em- 
bassy to  China,  in  N.  k  E.,  xiv.  396. 

1616. — "And  they  bring  ooooa-nuts, 
huxraca  (which  is  something  to  drink) .  .  .  ." 
"-Barbosa,  Hak.  Soc.  59. 

1518. — " — que  todos  os  mantimentos  asy 
de  pSo,  oomo  vinhos,  onaeas,  arrozes, 
cames,  e  pescadoe." — In  Arditv,  Port, 
Orient,,  fasc.  2,  57. 

1521.— "When  these  people  saw  the 
politeness  of  the  captain,  they  presented 
some  fish,  and  a  vessel  of  palm-wine,  which 
they  call  in  their  language  maca.  .  .  ." — 
Pigafetta,  Hak.  Soc.  72. 

1544. — "Manueli  a  cruce  ....  commendo 
ut  plurimum  invigilet  duobus  illis  Christian- 
orum  Carearum  pagis,  diligenter  attendere 
....  nemo  potu  Omusaa  se  inebriet  .  .  . 
si  ex  hoc  deinoepa  tempore  Punicali  Oriaoha 
notetur,  ipsos  ad  mihi  suo  gravi  damno 
luituros."— &h'.  Fr,  Xav.  Epistt,,  p.  111. 


1554. — "And  the  excise  on  the  orraqwu 
made  from  palm-trees,  of  whioh^  there^  are 
three  kinds,  viz.,  cvro,  which  is  as  it  is 
drawn ;  orra^fiia,  wnich  is  ptetv  once  boiled 
{potUdfi,  qu.  distilled  f) ;  aharab  {xaraa)  which 
IS  boiled  two  or  three  times  and  is  stronger 
than  orrafua.**—S,  Botelho,  Tombo,  50. 

156S.— "One  kind  (of  oooo-pahn)  they 
keep  to  bear  fruit,  the  other  for  the  sake  of 
the  ptra,  which  is  vino  mosto;  and  this  when 
it  has  been  distilled  they  call  arraoa." — 
Garcia  />'0.,  f.  67.  (The  word  ncrO,  used 
here,  is  a  very  ancient  importation  from 
India,  for  Commas  (6th  century)  in  his 
account  of  the  oooo-nut,  confounding  (it 
would  seem)  the  milk  with  the  toddy  of  that 
palm,  says:  "The  ArgelUon  is  at  first  full 
of  a  very  sweet  water,  which  the  Indians 
drink  from  the  nut,  using  it  instead  of  wine. 
This  drink  is  called  rhcneosura,  and  is 
extremely  pleasant."  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  rhonco  here  may  already  be  the 
word  arrack). 

1605. — "A  Chines  borne,  but  now  turned 
lauan,  who  was  our  next  neighbour  .... 
and  brewed  Araoko  which  is  a  kind  of  hot 
drinke,  that  is  vsed  in  most  of  these  parts  of 
the  world,  instead  of  Wine.  .  ." — E.  Scot,  in 
FurchM,  1. 178. 

1631.—".  .  .  .  jecur  ....  a  potu  istius 
maledicti  Arao,  non  tantum  in  tempera- 
mento  immutatum,  sed  etiam  in  sub8tanti& 
SU&  corrumpitur."--Va<r.  BonHus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
vii.  p.  22. 

1687.—"  Two  jars  of  Araek  (made  of  rice 
as  I  judged)  called  by  the  Chmese  SamJtu 
[BajBMhooy—Ikanpier,  i.  419. 

1719. — "We  exchanged  some  of  our  wares 
for  opium  and  some  axnick.  .  .  .** — Robiiuor^ 
Cntsoe,  Ft.  II. 

1727.—"  Mr  Boucher  had  been  14  Months 
soliciting  to  procure  his  Phirmaund ;  but 
his  repeated  Petitions  ....  had  no  Effect. 
But  he  had  an  Englishman,  one  jSuun,  for 
his  Interpreter,  who  often  took  a  laige  Dose 
of  Azraok.  .  .  .  Swan  got  pretty  near  the 
King  (Aurungseb)  ....  and  cried  with  a 
loud  Voice  in  the  Persian  language  that 
his  Master  wanted  Justice  done  him"  (see 
DOAI).— ^.  Hamilton,  i,  97. 

Rack  is  a  further  corruption ;  and  rack- 
punch  is  perhaps  not  quite  obsolete. 

1603.— "We  taking  the  But-ends  of  Pikes 
and  Halberts  and  Faggot-sticks,  drave  them 
into  a  Backe-hoiise.' —  i?.  Scot,  in  Ptirchas, 
i.  184. 

Purchas  also  has  Vraca*and  other  forms  ; 
and  at  i.  648  there  is  mention  of  a  strong 
kind  of  spirit  called  Back-opee  (Malay  dp%=: 
«fire').    See  FOOL'S  RACK. 

1616. — "Some  small  quantitie  of  Wine, 
but  not  common,  is  made  among  them  ;  they 
call  it  Raack,  distilled  from  Sugar  and  a . 
spide     Rinde    of     a    Tree    called     IcLgra 
[Jaggwy]."— rerry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1470. 

1622.— "Well  send  him  a  jar  of  rack  by 
next  conveyance."— Letter  in  Sain^ury, 
iii.  40. 
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1027. — *' JaTa  hath  been  fatal  to  many  of 
the  English,  bat  much  throueh  their  own 
distemper  with  Baek."— PMr^uu,  PUgrin^ 
offe,  698. 

1848.— "Jos  .  .  .  finally  insisted  upon 
baTing  a  bowl  of  zmok  pUBolL  .  .  .  liiat 
bowl  of  nek  ponoh  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
history."* — VoKUy  Fair,  oh.  vi. 

ABSENAIi^s.  Anoldandingenioufi 
etymology  of  this  word  is  arx  navalxs. 
But  it  is  really  Arabic.  Hyde  derives 
it  from  tan-ihdnahj  'domus  terroris,' 
contracted  into  tandnah^  the  form  (as 
he  says)  used  at  Constantinople 
(Syntagma  DiaserU.,  i.  100).  But  it  is 
really  the  Ar.  ddr-al-find^a^  'domus 
artificii,'  as  the  quotations  from  Mas'- 
udi  clearly  show.  The  old  ItaL  forms 
danena^  daninaU  corroborate  this,  and 
the  Sp.  atar€^naj  which  is  rendered 
in  Ar.  by  Pedro  de  Alcala,  quoted  by 
Dozy,  as  dor  a  cinaa. — (See  details  in 
Dozy  J  Ooiterltngen^  16-18.) 

A.D.  943-4.— "At  this  dav  in  the  year  of 
the  Hijra  S82,  Rhodes  {Roaat)  is  an  arsenal 
{ddr-fixd'a)  where  the  Greeks  bnild  their 
war-vessels.  "—Ifaf'AiL  ii.  428.  And  again 
"ddr-Mi'at  al  fnaraJbibf"  'an  arsenal  of 
ships,  iii.  67. 

1573. — "  In  this  city  {Fez)  there  ie  a  very 
great  building  which  tney  call  Pani^naj 
where  the  Chnstian  captives  used  to  labour 
at  blacksmith's  work  and  other  crafts  under 
the  superintendence  and  orders  of  renegade 
headmen  .  .  .  here  they  made  cannon  and 
powder,  and  wrought  swords,  cross-bows, 
and  arauebuases.  "—Jformo/,  Dete.  Oenaral 
d€  Affrvcoy  lib.  iii.  f .  92. 

1672.—*'  On  met  au  Terduum  deux  belles 
^^res  \  Tean."— ^atotiM  Oallandf  Joum., 
1.  80. 

ABT,  EUBOFEAN.  We  have  heard 
much,  and  justly,  of  late  years  regard- 
ing the  corruption  of  Indian  art  and 
artistic  instinct  by  the  employment  of 
the  artists  in  working  for  European 
patrons,  and  after  European  patterns. 
The  copying  of  such  patterns  is  no 
new  thinff,  as  we  may  see  from  this 
passage  cS  the  brightest  of  writers 
upon  India  whilst  still  under  Asiatic 
government. 

c.  1665.—".  ...  not  that  the  Indians 
have  not  wit  enouffh  to  make  them  success- 
ful in  Artsj  they  doing  very  well  (as  to  some 
of  them)  m  many  parts  of  India,  and  it 
being  found  that  they  have  inclination 
enough  for  them,  and  that  some  of  them 
make  (even  without  a  Master)  very  prettv 
workmanship  and  imitate  so  well  our  work 
of  Europe,  mat  the  di£Ferenoe  thereof  will 
hardly  De  discerned.*'— .BemiCT-,  E.  T.,  81- 


bardly 
82  [ed. 
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ABTIGHOKE,  s.  The  genealogy  of 
this  word  appears  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows :  The  Ar.  is  al-^^mdiof  (per- 
haps connected  with  f^arashy  ^rough- 
skinned')  or  al-kharakaf ;  hence  Sp. 
alcarchofib  and  It.  earcioffo  and  arciocco, 
Fr.  artichatUy  Eng.  artickoke. 

c.  1348. — "The  Incense  (bemsoin)  tree  is 
smaU  ....  its  branches  are  like  those 
of  a  thistle  or  an  artichoke  (al-kbaxBhaf)." 
—Ihn  BatuiOy  iv.  240.  Al-kharshaf  in  the 
published  text.  The  spelling  with  A  instead 
of  M  is  believed  to  be  correct  (see  Am^,  8.v. 
Alearchqfd)  \  [also  see  N,E.D,  s.v.  Artichoke]. 

ABYAN,  adj.  Skt.Jrj^a,*  noble.'  A 
term  frequently  used  to  mclude  all  the 
races  (Indo-Persic,  Greek,  Roman, 
Celtic,  Sclavonic,  &c)  which  speak 
languages  belonsinc  to  the  same  family 
as  Sanskrit.  Much  vogue  was  given 
to  the  term  by  Pictet's  publication  of 
Xe9  Origines  Indo-Europ4mne*^  ou  Us 
Aryas  Primitifs  (Paris,  1869X  and  this 
writer  seems  almost  to  claim  the  name 
in  this  sense  as  his  own  (see  quotation 
below).  But  it  was  in  use  long  before 
the  date  of  his  book.  -  Our  first  quota- 
tion is  from  Ritter,  and  there  it  has 
hardly  reached  the  full  extent  of  ap- 
plication. Ritter  seems  to  have  derived 
the  use  in  this  passage  from  Lassen's 
PerUapotamia.  The  word  has  in  great 
measure  superseded  the  older  term 
Indo-CrermaniCy  proposed  by  F.  Schlegel 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  kst  cen- 
tury. The  latter  is,  however,  still 
sometimes  used,  and  M.  Hovelacque, 
especially,  prefers  it.  We  may  ol)8er\'e 
here  that  the  connection  which  evi- 
dently exists  between  the  several 
languages  classed  together  as  Aryan 
cannot  DC  regarded,  as  it  was  formerly, 
as  warranting  an  assumption  of  identity 
of  race  in  all  the  peoples  who  speak 
them. 

It  may  be  noted  as  curious  that 
among  the  Javanese  (a  people  so  remote 
in  blood  from  what  we  understand  by 
Aryan),  the  word  drya  is  commonly 
used  as  an  honorary  prefix  to  the 
names  of  men  of  rank ;  a  survival  of 
the  ancient  Hindu  influence  on  the 
civilisation  of  the  island. 

The  earliest  use  of  Aryan  in  an 
ethnic  sense  is  in  the  Inscription  on 
the  tomb  of  Darius,  in  which  the  king 
calls  himself  an  Aryan,  and  of  Aryan 
descent,  whilst  Ormuzd  is  in  the 
Median  version  styled,  'God  of  the 
Aryans' 
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B.O.  o.  im,-'"Adam  Ddrfvanuh  KhtMafOr 

ihiya  wmarha Pdrio,  Pdr- 

aahiyd  putra,  Ariya,  Axi^Y  chiira."  ue.  "  I 
(am)  DarixLB,  the  Great  liiag,  the  King  of 
Kinffs.  the  Kinff  of  all  inhabited  oonntries, 
the  King  of  thia  great  Earth  far  and  near, 
the  son  of  Hystaipes,  an  Aohaemenian,  a 
Persian,  an  AxiAlit  of  Arian  descent.'* — In 
RaiDlinKnCa  fferodotut,  3rd  ed.,  iv.  260. 

"These  Medee  were  called  ancienUy  by 
all  people  f^^*i«,  but  when  Medda,  the 
Colcnian,  came  to  them  from  Athens,  they 
changed  their  name." — Herodot,,  tU.  i^ 
(Rawlins). 

1835. — "  Those  eastern  and  proper  Indians, 
whose  territory,  however,  Alexander  never 
touched  by  a  long  wajr,  call  themselves  in 
the  most  ancient  period  AriaiM  (Alter) 
(MoMo^  ii.  22,  X.  46),  a  name  coinciding 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Modes." — RiUer^ 
T.  468. 

1888.— See  also  RUter,  Tiix.  17  seqq. ;  and 
Potto's  art  in  Ench  A  Ory£ber*»  Auntc.,  ii. 
18,  46. 

1860. — "  The  Azyan  tribes  in  conquering 
India,  urged  by  the  Brahmans,  made  war 
against  uie  Turanian  demon-worship,  but 
not  always  with  complete  success.  — Dr, 
J.  Wilton,  in  L^fe,  450. 

1851.— *' We  most  re<}uest  the  patience  of 
our  readers  whilst  we  g^ye  a  short  outline  of 
the  component  members  of  the  gpreat  Arian 
family.  The  first  is  the  Sanskrit.  .  .  .  The 
second  branch  of  the  Arian  family  is  the 
Persian.  .  .  .  There  are  other  scions  of  the 
Arian  stock  which  struck  root  in  the  soil  of 
Asia,  before  the  Arians  reached  the  shores 
of  Europe.  .  ."— (iVq^.  Max  Muller)  Bdxn- 
hurgh  Review,  Oct.  1861,  pp.  312-813. 

1868. — "Sur  les  sept  premieres  civilisa- 
tions, <}ui  sont  cellos  de  I  ancien  monde,,8ix 
appartiennent,  en  partie  au  moins,  k  la  race 
axiaiie.''- (7o6i«€aie,  De  VliUgaUU  de*  Races 
Humainea,  i.  864. 

1866.—"  I  belieye  that  all  who  have  lived 
in  India  will  bear  testimony  ....  that  to 
natives  of  India,  of  whatever  class  or  caste, 
Mussulman,  Hindoo,  or  Parrae,  'Aryan  or 
Tamulian,'  unless  they  have  hiid  a  special 
training,  our  European  paintings,  prints, 
drawings,  and  photographs,  plain  or  coloured, 
if  they  are  landscapes,  are  absolutely  nnin- 
te]^l)le."— rW^,  Miuum  to  Ava,  69  (publ. 

1868.—"  The  Azyan  tribe»-for  that  is  the 
name  they  gave  uiemselves,  both  in  their 
old  and  new  homes  —  brought  with  them 
institutions  of  a  simplicity  almost  primitive." 
—  Whitneyy  Or.  A  Ling,  Studies,  ii.  6. 

1861. — "  Latin,  again,  with  Greek,  and  the 
Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, toeether  likewise  with  the  ancient 
dialects  of  India  and  Persia,  must  have 
sprung  from  an  earlier  language,  the  mother 
of  the  whole  Indo-European  or  AlTan  family 
of  speech."— /W.  Max  MUller,  Lectures,  Ist 
Ser.  82. 

We  alao  find  the  verb  Aryanize  : 
1868.—"  Thus  all  India  was  brought  under 


the  sway,  physical  or  intelleotoal  and  moral, 
of  the  fUien  race;  it  was  thoroughly 
Aiyaalwd."— »e**towy,  %. «.  7. 

A8HBAFEB,  a.  Arab,  askraflj 
*  noble,'  applied  to  various  sold  coins 
(in  analogy  with  the  oloT  EngUah 
'noble'),  especiaUy  to  the  dindr  of 
Egypt,  and  to  the  Gold  Mohnr  of 
India. — See  XEBAFINB. 

c.  1660.— "There  was  also  the  sum  of 
600,000  Falorv  aahmfliMi  equal  in  the 
currency  of  Persia  to  60,000  royal  Irak 
tom&Da,—Mem.  of  ffumayuH,12b.  A  note 
suggests   that   Falory,    or  ^lori,  indicates 

AftflAMj  n.p.  The  name  applied 
for  the  last  three  centuries  or  more  to 
the  great  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra 
River,  from  the  emergence  of  its  chief  * 
sources  from  the  mountains  till  it 
enters  t^e  great  plain  of  BengaL  The 
name  Aadm^ajia  sometimes  Ashdm  is 
a  form  of  Ahdm  or  Ahom^  a  dynasty 
of  Shan  race,  who  entered  the  country 
in  the  middle  ases,  and  long  ruled  it. 
Assam  politically  is  now  a  province 
embracing  much  more  than  the  name 
properly  included. 

o.  1680. — "The  dominions  of  the  Rajah 
of  Aaiiatn  join  to  Kamroop ;  he  is  a  very 
powerful  prince,  lives  in  great  state,  and 
when  he  cues,  his  principal  attendant^  both 
male  and  female,  are  voluntarily  buried  alive 
with  his  corpse."— 6'tediiniir*«  Ayeem  (ed. 
1800)  ii.  8 ;  [Jarrett,  trans,  ii.  118]. 

1682.— "Ye  Nabob  was  very  busy  dis- 
patching and  vesting  divers  principal  officers 
sent  witti  all  possible  diligence  with  recruits 
for  their  army,  lately  overthrown  in  A  sham 
and  SUlet,  two  large  plentiful  countries  8 
days'  journey  distant  from  this  city  (Dacca).'* 
-'Hedges,  IHary,  Oct.  29Ui ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  48]. 

1770.— "In  the  becpnning  of  the  present 
century,  some  Bramins  of  Bengal  carried 
their  superstitions  to  Asliam,  where  the 
people  were  so  happy  as  to  be  guided  solely 
Dy  the  dictates  of  natural  religion."— 
Rajfnal  (tr.  1777)  i.  420.1 

1788.— "M.  Chevalier,  the  late  Governor 
of  Chandemagore,  by  permission  of  the 
King,  went  up  as  high  as  the  capital  of 
Assam,  about  the  year  17&2."—Reiineirs 
Mem,,  3rd  ed.  p.  299. 

ABSMAYy  8.  An  African  throw- 
ing-spear.  Dozy  has  shown  that  this 
is  Berber  zaghdya^  with  the  Ar.  article 
prefixed  (p.  223).  Those  who  use  it 
often  seem  to  take  it  for  a  S.  African 
or  Eastern  word.  So  Godinho  de 
Eredia  seems  to  use  it  as  if  Malay 
(f.  21v).  [Mr  Skeat  remarks  that  the 
nearest  word  in  Malay  is  Meligij  ex- 
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plained  by  Klinkert  as  '  a  short  wooden 
throwing-spear,'  which  is  possibly  that 
referred  to  by  G.  de  Eredia.] 

e.  1270. — "TlierB  was  the  King  standing 
with  three  '  ezortins '  (or  men  of  the  g:uard) 
by  his  ade  anned  with  javelins  [ab  Ivor  atm- 
gajM  'HL — CkrmdeU  of  K.  Jama  of  Aragon, 
tr.  by  Mr.  Foster,  1883,  i.  173. 

c  1444. — •*  .  .  .  Tliev  have  a  quantity  of 
,  which  are  a  kind  of  light  darts." 
,  NoMgofSo  pririuira,  32. 

1562.^"  Bat  in  general  thev  all  came 
armed  in  their  fashion,  some  vnm  ajwigaias 
and  shields  and  others  with  bows  and 
quivers  of  arrows."— -Borrtw,  I.  iii.  1. 

1672.— 
"  Hum  de  esoodo  embracado,  e  de  aiftglla, 

Outro  de  aroo  encorvaao,  e  setta  ervada." 
CkeaUkty  i.  86. 

By  Barton: 
"  this,  taxge  on  arm  and  aaiigai  in  hand, 

that,  witii  his  bended  bow,  and  venom'd 
reed." 

1586. — "I  loro  archibugi  sono  belli,  e 
booni,  come  i  nostri,  e  le  lance  sono  fatte 
con  sJcone  canne  piene,  e  forti,  in  capo 
delle  qnali  mettono  vn  ferro,  come  uno  di 
quelli  delle  nostri  ngaflrlie.' — Bo/^',  111. 

1600.— "These  they  ose  to  make  Instru- 
ments of  wherewith  to  fish  ....  as  also  to 
make  weapons,  as  Bows,  Arrowes,  Aponers, 
and  Aisagajein." — Disc,  of  Ovinea,  from  the 
Dutch,  in  Purehatt  ii.  927. 

1608. — "Donoques  voyant  que  nous  ne 
poavions  passer,  les  deux  hommes  aont  vena 
en  nageant  aupi^  de  nous,  et  .ayans  en 
leurs  mains  trois  Lancettes  ou  Asagayes." — 
Htnttman^  56. 

[1648.—"  The  ordinary  food  of  these  Cafres 
is  the  flesh  of  this  animal  (the  elephant),  and 
four  of  them  with  their  Assegais  (in  orig. 
ageagayes),  which  are  a  kind  of  short  pike. 
are  able  to  bring  an  elephant  to  the  grouna 
and  kill  it."— Taveraier  (ed.  Ball),  u.  161, 
cf.  iL  205.] 

1666. — "Les  autres  armes  offensives  (in 
India)  sont  Tare  et  la  fitehe,  le  iavelot  ou 
aagaye  .  .  .  ."—Thevenoty  v.  132  (ed.  1727). 

1681. — "  ....  encontraron  dies  y  nueve 
hombres  basos  armados  con  dardas,  y  asa- 
g&yaa,  assi  llaman  loe  Arabes  vnas  lan9as 
pequefias  arrojadizas,  y  pelearon  con  ellos." 
— Martiniez  de  la  Pwnte,  CompendiOj  87. 

1879.— 
"  Alert  to  fight,  athirst  to  slay, 
Thev  shake  the  dreaded  asMgai, 
And  rush  with  blind  and  frantic  will 
On  aO,  when  few,  whose  force  is  sk^." 
iKouUeMo,  by  Ld.  Stratford  de 
Reidiffty  Timeif  March  29. 

ATAP,  ADAP,  8.  Applied  in  the 
Malayo-Jayanese  regions  to  any  palm- 
fronds  used  in  thatching,  commonly 
to  those  of  the  Nipa  {ifipa  fruticamy 
Thunb.).  [il  tap,  according  to  Mr  Skeat, 
is  also  appliea  to  any  roofing;  thus 


tiles  are  called  aiap  batu,  ^  stone  ataptJ] 
The  Nipa,  **  although  a  wild  plant, 
for  it  is  so  abundant  that  its  culture 
is  not  necessary,  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  shoula  be  the  same  in  all  the 
languages  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philip- 
pines."— (Orawfard^  Did.  Ind,  Arai, 
301).    At6p  is  Javanese  for  *  thatch.' 

1672.— '<Atap  or  leaves  of  Palm-trees 
.  .  .  /'—BaUUuus,  Oejfton,  164. 

1690.— "  Adapol  (quae  folia  sunt  sicca  et 
vetusta)  .  .  .  "—Aumphiru,  Herb.  Amb. 
i.  14. 

1817.— "In  the  maritime  districts,  fttap 
or  thateh  is  made  ....  from  the  leaves  at 
the  nuw."— jRo^Km,  Java.  i.  166 ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  186]. 

1878.— *<  The  universal  roofing  of  a  Perak 
house  is  Attap  stretohed  over  bunboo  rafters 
and  ridj^e-poles.  This  atiap  ia  the  dried  leaf 
of  the  mpan  palm,  doubled  over  a  small  stick 
of  bamboo,  or  nibonff." — MeNair,  Perak^  dftc., 
164. 

ATLAS,  s.  An  obsolete  word  for 
'  satin,'  from  the  Ar.  afhuy  used  in  that 
sense,  literally  *bare'  or  *bald'  (comp. 
the  Ital.  raso  for  'satin').  The  word 
is  still  used  in  Qerman.  [The  Draper's 
Did.  (s.y.)  says  that  "a  silk  stuff 
wrought  with  threads  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  known  by  this  name,  was 
at  one  time  imported  from  India." 
Yusuf  Ali  {Mon.  on  SUk  Fabrics,  p. 
93)  writes  :  ^^  Atlas  is  the  Indian  satin, 
but  the  term  satan  (corrupted  from  the 
English)  is  also  applied,  and  sometimes 
specialised  to  a  tnicker  form  of  the 
fabric.  This  fabric  is  always  sub- 
stantial, %.e,  never  so  thin  or  netted 
as  to  be  semi-transparent ;  more  of  the 
weft  showing  on  the  upper  surface 
than  of  the  warp."] 

1284. — "Cetto  m6me  nuit  par  ordre  du 
Sultan  quinze  cents  de  ses  Mamlouks  furent 
revdtus  de  robes  d'atlaa  rouges  brod^es.  .  ." 
—Makridy  t.  ii.  pt  i.  69. 

„  <*The  Sultan  Mas'ud  clothed  his 
dogs  with  trappings  of  a^las  of  divers  colours, 
and  put  bracelets  upon  them." — FaJehr\ 
p.  68. 

1505.— "Raso  por  seda  rasa."— Atlis, 
Voeabular  Arauigo  of  Ft.  P.  de  Ateala. 

1678.— "They  go  Rich  in  Apparel,  their 
Turbats  of  Gold,  Damask'd  Gold  Atlas  Coats 
to  their  Heels,  Silk,  Alajah  or  Cuttanee 
breeches."— .FVyer,  196. 

1683.— "I  saw  ye  TaffatUs  and  AtUsses 
in  ye  Warehouse,  and  gave  directions  con- 
cerning their  several  colours  and  stripes." — 
Hedges,  Diary,  May  6 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  85]. 

1689.— (Surat)  "is  renown'd  for  ...  . 
rich  Silks,  such  as  AtUsses  ....  and  for 
ZarbaftB  [Zerbaft] "—Ovin^foii,  218,  < 
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1712.— In  the  Spectator  of  this  year  are 
advertised  "a  ptirple  and  sold  Atlu  gown " 
and  "a  scarlet  and  gola  Atlas  petticoat 
edged  with  silTer." — Cited  in  MeUcotm*» 
Anecdotes  (1808),  429. 

1727. — **  They  are  exquisite  in  the 
Weaver's  Trade  and  Embroidery,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  rich  Atlaases  .... 
made  by  them."<-^.  ffamiUon^  i.  160. 

c.  1750  -  60.—"  The  most  considerable 
(manufacture)  is  that  of  their  atlaases  or 
satin  flowered  with  gold  and  silver." — Orote, 
i.  117. 

Note, — I  saw  not  long  ago  in  India  a 
Polish  Jew  who  was  called  Jacob  Atlas,  and 
he  explained  to  me  that  when  the  Jews 
(about  1800)  were  forced  to  assume  surnames, 
this  was  assigned  to  his  grandfather,  because 
he  wore  a  black  satin  gaberdine  !—(^ .  B, 
1879.) 

ATOLL,  s.  A  group  of  coral  islands 
forming  a  rin^  or  chaplet,  sometimes 
of  many  miles  in  diameter,  inclosing  a 
space  of  comparatively  shallow  water, 
each  of  the  islands  being  on  the  same 
type  as  the  atoll.  We  derive  the  ex- 
pression from  the  Maldive  islands, 
which  are  the  typical  examples  of  this 
structure,  and  wnere  the  form  of  the 
word  is  aiolu,  [P.  de  Laval  (Hak. 
Soc.  i.  93)  states  that  the  provinces  in 
the  Malaives  were  known  as  AtoUon,'] 
It    is   probably  connected    with    the 


Singhalese  dtuly  'inside' ;  [or  etula,  as 
Mr  Gray  (P.  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
94)  writes  the  word.    The  Mad.  Admin. 


Ma/n,  in  the  Glossary  gives  Malayal. 
aUdlam,  *a  sinking  reePj.  The  term 
was  made  a  scientific  one  by  Darwin 
in  his  publication  on  Ckirel  Keefs  (see 
l)elow),  but  our  second  quotation  shows 
that  it  had  been  generalised  at  an 
earlier  date. 

c.  1610.—"  Estant  au  miUeu  d'vn  AtoUon, 
vous  ToycE  autour  de  tous  ce  grand  banc  de 

Sierre  que  jay  dit,  qui  environne  et  qui 
efend  lee  isles  oontre  Timpetuosit^  de  la 
mer."— Pynmi  de  Laval,  i.  71  (ed.  1679) ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  94]. 

1732. — "  Atollon,  a  name  applied  to  such 
a  place  in  the  sea  as  exhibits  a  heap  of  little 
islands  lying  close  together,  and  almost  hang- 
ing on  to  each  other." — ZeidUr*s  [{Qterma^) 
Universal  Lexicon^  s.v. 

1842. — "I  have  invariably  used  in  this 
volume  the  term  atoU,  which  is  the  name 
given  to  these  circular  groups  of  coral  islets 
by  their  inhabitants  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  is  synonymous  with  'lagoon-island.'" — 
Dartoin,  The  Structure,  <fe;.,  ^  Coral  JRe^,  2. 

AUMIL,  s.  At,  and  thence  H. 
*dnUl  (noun  of  agency  from  *amaly  *  he 
performed  a  task  or  office,'  therefore 


*■  an  agent ').  Under  the  native  govern- 
ments a  collector  of  Revenue ;  also  a 
farmer  of  the  Revenue  invested  with 
chief  authority  in  his  District.    Also 

AUMILDAB.  Properly  'amalddr, 
'  one  holding  office ' ;  ( Ar.  *amal,  *  work,' 
with  P.  term  of  agency).  A  factor  or 
manager.  Among  the  Mahrattas  the 
'AmcUddr  was  a  collector  of  revenue 
under  varying  conditions — (See  details 
in  fVilson),  The  term  is  now  limited 
to  Mysore  and  a  few  other  parts  of 
India,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
standard  system  of  any  Presidency. 
The  word  in  the  following  passage 
looks  as  if  intended  for  'amalddTy 
though  there  is  a  term  Mdlddr,  Hhe 
holder  of  property.' 

1680. — "  The  Kauldar  or  Du^Kxm  [Dewan] 
that  came  with  the  Ruccas  [Boocka]  from 
Golcondah  sent  forward  to  linffappa  at 
Oonjiveram."— F<.  St.  Geo,  Cons,,  9th  Novr. 
No.  III.,  38. 

c.  1780. — ".  .  .  .  having  detected  various 
frauds  in  the  management  of  the  Amuldar 
or  renter  .  .  .  .  (M.  Lally)  paid  him  40,000 
rupees."— <Vot«,  iii.  496  (ed.  1808). 

1793. — ''The  aumildan,  or  managers  of 
the  districts." — Dirom,  p.  56, 

1799. — "  I  wish  that  you  would  desire  one 
of  your  people  to  communicate  with  the 
AiwilH^r  of  Soondah  respecting  this  road." 
— A,  Wellesley  to  T.  Munro,  in  Munro's  Life, 
i.  835. 

1804.— "I    know    the   character   of   the 
Peehwah,  and  his  ministers,  and  of  everv 
Mahratta  •miiH^r  sufficiently  well  .... 
—  WelliTigtoii,  iii.  88. 

1809.— "Of  the  auinil  I  saw  nothing."— 
Ld,  Valentia,  i.  412. 

AUBUNG,  8.  H.  from  P.  aurana, 
'  a  place  where  goods  are  manufactured^ 
a  dep6t  for  such  goods.'  During  the 
Company's  trading  days  this  term  was 
applied  to  their  wctories  for  the  pur- 
chase, on  advances,  of  native  piece- 
goods,  &C. 

1778.—".  .  .  .  Gentoo-factora  in  their 
own  pay  to  provide  the  investments  at  the 
different  AumilgB  or  cloth  markets  in  the 
province."— Orwd,  ii,  61. 

1789. — "I  doubt,  however,  very  much 
whether  he  has  had  sufficient  experience  in 
the  commercial  line  to  enable  him  to  manage 
so  difficult  and  so  {important  an  avnuig  as 
Luckipore,  which  is  slmoet  the  only  one  of 
any  magnitude  which  supplies  the  species  of 
coarse  cloths  which  do  not  interfere  witt\th» 
British  manufacture."— C<7mtoa//u.  i.  485. 

AVA,  n.p.  The  name  of  the  city 
which  was  for  several  centuries  the 
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capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  and 
WHS  applied  often  to  that  State  itself. 
This  name  is  borrowed,  according  to 
Crawfurd,  from  the  form  Atoa  or  Avxik 
used  by  the  Malays.  The  proper 
Burmese  form  was  Eng-ioa,  or  <the 
Lake-Month,'  because  the  city  was 
bmlt  near  the  opening  of  a  lagoon 
into  the  Irawadi  ;  but  this  was  called, 
even  by  the  Burmese,  more  popularly 
A'lDd,  'The  Mouth.'  The  city  was 
founded  a.d.  1364.  The  first  European 
occurrence  of  the  name,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  (c.  1440)  in  the  narrative  of 
Nicole  Conti,  and  it  appears  a^in  (no 
doubt  from  Conti's  information)  in  the 
great  World -Map  of  Fra  Mauro  at 
Venice  (1469). 

c  1490. — "Having  sailed  up  this  river  for 
the  space  of  a  month  he  arrived  at  a  city 
more  noble  than  all  the  others,  called  Ava, 
and  the  circomference  of  which  is  15  miles." 
—Conti,  in  India  in  the  ZVth  Cent,  11. 

c.  1490.— '*  The  country  (Pegu)  is  distant 
15  days'  journey  by  land  from  another  called 
Ava  in  which  grow  rubies  and  many  other 
precioas  stones." — Bier,  di  Sto,  Stefanoy  u.  s. 
p.  6. 

1516. — "Inland  beyond  this  Kingdom  of 
Pegu  ....  there  is  another  Ein^om  of 
Gentiles  which  has  a  Ein^  who  resides  in  a 
very  ^reat  and  opulent  city  called  Ava,  8 
days'  journey  from  the  sea ;  a  place  of  rich 
merchants,  in  which  there  is  a  gpreat  trade  of 
jewels,  rubies,  and  spinel-rubies,  which  are 
gathered  in  this  Kingdom." — Barbosa,  186. 

c.  1610.—" .  .  .  .The  King  of  OvA  having 
already  sent  much  people,  with  cavalry,  to 
relieve  PorSo  (Prome),  which  marohes  with 
the  Pozfio  (?)  and  city  of  Ovi  or  Anvi, 
(which  means  'surrounded  on  aU  sides  with 
streams')  .  .  ." — Antonio  Bocarro,  Decada, 
150. 

1726.— "The  city  Ava  is  surpassing 
great.  .  .  .  One  may  not  travel  bv  land  to 
Ava,  both  because  this  is  permitted  by  the 
Emperor  to  none  but  envoys,  on  account  of 
Uie  Kubies  on  the  way,  and  also  because  it 
is  a  very  perilous  journey  on  account  of  the 
tigerm."- ra/en<V»}  V-  {Chonm,)  127. 

AVADAVAT,  s.  Improperly  for 
AmadavaJt.  The  name  given  to  a 
certain  pret^  little  cage-bird  (Estrelda 
cmandavfL,  L  or  'Red  Wax -Bill') 
found  throu^out  India,  but  originally 
brousht  to  £urope  from  Ahmaddbdd 
in  Guzerat,  of  which  the  name  is  a 
cormption.  We  also  find  Ahmadabad 
represented  by  Madami:  as  in  old 
maps  Aitardbdd  on  the  Oaspian  is 
represented  by  Strava  (see  quotation 
from  Correa  below).  [One  of  the 
native  names  for  the  bird  is  Idl, 
*niby,'  which  appears  in  the  quota- 


tion   from    Mrs.    Meer    Hassan    Ali 
below.] 

1538.—".  .  .  .  o  qual  veyo  d'Amadava 
principall  cidade  do  reino." — In  S,  Botelho, 
Tombo,  228. 

1546. — "The  greater  the  resistance  they 
made,  the  more  of  their  blood  was  spilt  in 
their  defeat,  and  when  they  took  to  flight, 
we  gave  them  chase  for  the  space  of  half  a 
league.  And  it  is  my  belief  that  as  far  as 
the  will  of  the  officers  and  lascarys  went, 
we  should  not  have  halted  on  this  side  of 
Hadavi ;  but  as  I  saw  that  my  people  were 
much  fatigued,  and  that  the  Moors  were 
in  great  numbers,  I  withdrew  them  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  city." — D.  JoSo 
de  bistro's  despatch  to  the  City  of  Goa 
respecting  the  victory  at  Diu. — Correoy  iv. 

1648.— "The  capital  (of  Guzerat)  lies  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  is  named 
Hamed'Ewal,  i,e.  the  City  of  King  Earned 
who  built  it ;  nowadays  tiiey  call  it  Anub- 
eZaDoror  Amadabat."— Fait  Twitt^  4. 

1673.— "From  Amidavad,  small  Birds, 
who,  besides  that  they  are  SDotted  with 
white  and  Bed  no  bigger  than  Measles,  the 
principal  Chorister  beginning,  the  rest  in 
Consort,  Fifty  in  a  Cage,  make  an  admirable 
Chorus."— -Fj:y«r,  116. 

[1777. — ".  .  .  a  few  presents  now  and  then 
— china,  shawls,  congou  tea,  avadavatfl,  and 
Indian  crackers."— 2%e  Sckool  for  Scandal, 
v.i.] 

1813.—".  .  .  .  amadavats,  and  other 
songsters  are  brought  thither  (Bombay) 
from  Surat  and  different  countries." — Forbes, 
Or,  Mem,  i,  47.  [The  2nd  ed.  (i.  82)  reads 
amadavads.] 

[1832.— "The  lollah,  known  to  many  by 
the  name  of  haver-dewatt,  is  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  about  one-third  the  size  of 
a  hedge-sparrow." — Mrs  Meer  UoMan  Ali, 
Obaervat.  ii.  54.] 

AVATAB,  s.  Skt.  Avaidra,  an 
incarnation  on  earth  of  a  divine  Being. 
This  word  first  appears  in  Baldaeus 
(1672)  in  the  form  Autaar  (Afgoderye^ 
p.  52),  which  in  the  German  version 
generally  quoted  in  this  book  takes 
6ie  corrupter  shape  of  AUar. 

[c.  1590.— "In  the  citv  of  Sambal  is  a 
temple  called  Hari  Mandal  (the  temple  of 
Vishnu)  belonging  to  a  Brahman,  from 
among  whose  descendants  the  tenth  avatar 
will  appear  at  this  spot." — Aln,  tr.  Jarrett, 

1672. — ''Bey  den  Benjanen  haben  auoh 
diese  zehen  Verwandlungen  den  Namen 
daas  sie  Altaxe  heissen,  und  also  hat  Mats 
Altar  als  dieser  erste,  gewfthret  2500  Jahr." 
-'Baldaeus,  472. 

1784.— "The  ten  AvatAn  or  descents  of 
the  deity,  in  his  capacity  of  Preserver."— 
Sir  W,  JoMs,  in  Aaiat,  Res,  (reprint)  i. 
234. 
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1812.-^"  The  Awatan  of  Viahnu,  by 
which  are  meant  his  descents  upon  earth,  are 
usnally  ooonted  ten.  .  .  ." — Maria  Orahcan, 
49. 

1821.— "The  Irish  Avatar."— JBynm. 

1845.— "In  Vishnu-land  what  Avatar ?" 
— Brovming^  Dramatic  Romances.  Wcrka, 
ed.  1870,  iv.  pp.  209,  210. 

1872. — ".  ...  all  which  cannot  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  Master  is  merely  another 
avatar  of  Dr  Holmes  himself  ."—iSo/.  Review^ 
Dec.  14,  p.  768. 

1878. — "He  ....  builds  up  a  curiouB 
History  of  Spiritualism,  accordmff  to  which 
all  matter  is  mediately  or  immediately  the 
avatar  of  some  Intelligence,  not  necessarily 
the  highest"- ^ouimy,  May  16th,  1726. 

1876.—"  Bahsac's  avatara  were  a  hundred- 
fold as  numerous  as  those  of  Vishnu." — 7&u2., 
April  24th,  p.  421. 

AVERAGE,  &  Skeat  derives  this 
in  all  its  senses  from  L.  Latin  averioy 
used  for  cattle ;  for  his  deduction  of 
meanings  we  must  refer  to  his  Dic- 
tionary. But  it  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  awrage,  m  its  special 
marine  use  for  a  proportionate  contri- 
bution towards  losses  of  those  whose 
goods  are  cast  into  the  sea  to  save  a 
^p,  &c.,  is  not  directly  connected 
witn  the  Fr.  aoarie,  which  has  quite 
that  signification.  And  this  last 
Dozy  shows  most  plausibly  to  be  from 
the  Ar.  *awdr,  spoilt  merchandise.' 
[This  is  rejected  by  the  N,E,D.,  which 
concludes  that  the  Ar.  *awdr  is  **  merely 
a  mod.  Arabic  translation  and  adap- 
tation of  the  Western  term  in  its  latest 
sense.'']  Note  that  many  Eurooean 
words  of  trade  are  from  the  Arabic  ; 
and  that  avarie  is  in  Dutch  avoHj^ 
averijy  or  ^wn)'.— (See  Dozy,  Ooder- 
lingen,) 

AYAH,  s.  A  native  lady's-maid  or 
nurse-maid.  The  word  has  been 
adopted  into  most  of  the  Indian 
vernaculars  in  the  forms  dya  or  dyd, 
but  it  is  really  Portuguese  (f.  aia, 
*a  nurse,  or  governess';  m.  ato,  *the 
governor  of  a  young  ftoble').  [These 
again  have  been  connectedf  with  L. 
I^tin  aidiis^  Fr.  aidey  *a  helper.'] 

1779. — **  I  was  sitting  in  my  own  house  in 
the  compound,  when  the  iya  came  down 
and  told  me  that  her  mistress  wanted  a 
candle." — Kilmutgar*s  evidence,  in  the  case 
of  Grand  v.  Francis,  Ext.  in  Echoes  of  Old 
Calcutta^  226. 

1782.-<A  Table  of  Wages)  :— 

*'  Ccnnmak 10  (rupees  a  month). 


Bvah.. 

Oct.  12. 


.5,"— India  Gazette, 


1810.— '*  The  female  who  attends  a  lady 
while  she  is  dressing,  etc.,  is  called  an 
Ayah."—  WUliamson,  >.  M,  i.  887. 

1826.— "The  lieutenant's  visits  were  now 
less  frequent  than  usual ;  one  day,  however, 
he  came  ....  and  on  leaving  the  house  I 
observed  him  slip  something,  which  I 
doubted  not  was  money,  into  the  hand  of 
the  Ayah,  or  serving  woman,  of  Jane." — 
Pandwrang  Hart,  71 ;  [ed.  1878,  i.  99]. 

1842.—"  Here  (at  Simla)  there  is  a  great 
preponderence  of  Mahometans.  I  am  told 
that  t^e  ffons  produced  abeolute  consterna- 
tion, vinble  m  their  countenances.  One 
Asrah  threw  herself  upon  the  gfround  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  ...  I  fired  42  ffuns  for 
GHiuzni  and  Cabul ;  the  22nd  (42nd  T)  gun— 
which  announced  that  all  was  finished— was 
what  overcame  the  Mahometans." — Lord 
EUenhorougK,  in  Indian  Administration  295. 
This  stuff  was  written  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Wellington! 

,1878.—"  The  white-robed  ayah  flits  in  and 
out  of  the  tents,  finding  a  home  for  our 
various  possessions,  and  thither  we  soon 
retire."— /Vofcr**  Mag.,  June,  i.  99. 

1879. — "He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  his 
two  children,  and  got  for  them  servants ;  a 
man  to  cook  their  dinner,  and  an  ajrah  to 
take  care  of  them."— i^t«  Sloies,  Indian 
Fairy  Tales,  7. 


B 

•RAH^A^  s.  This  is  the  word  usually 
applied  in  Anglo-Indian  families,  by 
both  Europeans  and  natives,  to  the 
children^-often  in  the  jplund  form, 
hdbd  lOa  (tosf=*folk').  The  word  is 
not  used  bv  the  natives  among  them- 
selves in  tne  same  way,  at  least  not 
habitually :  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
our  word  hahy  had  influenced  the  use. 
The  word  bdbd  is  properly  Turki= 
*  father ' ;  sometimes  used  to  a  child 
as  a  term  of  endearment  (or  forming 
part  of  such  a  term,  as  in  tne  P.  Bdbd- 
jdn,  *  Life  of  your  Father ').  Compare 
the  Russian  use  of  hatvMia.  [Bdbdfi 
is  a  conunon  form  of  address  to  a 
Fakir,  usually  a  member  of  one  of 
theMusulman  sects.  And  hence  it  is 
^)j|^  generally  as  a  title  of  respect] 

[1686.— "A  Letter  from  the  Pettepolle 
Bobha."— Pnn^/«,  Diary,  Fort  St,  Geo,  iv. 
92.] 

1826.—"!  reached  the  hut  of  a  Gossein 
.  .  .  and  reluctantly  tapped  at  the  wicket, 
calling,  '  0  Baba,  0  Maharaj.'  **—PanduraHg 
ffariled.  1873,  i.  76]. 

[1880.— "  While  Sunny  Baba  is  at  large, 
and  might  at  any  time  make  a  raid  on 
Mamma,  who  is  doring  over  a  novel  on  the 
spider  chair  near  the  mouth  of  the  ther- 
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mantidote,  the  Ayah  and  Bearer  dare  not 
leave  their  charge/'  <—  AherigK-Maekoofy 
TwaUy-ame  Ba^  p.  94.] 

BABAaOOBEB»  a.  H.  Bdbdghan, 
the  white  jjgate  (or  chalcedony?)  of 
Oambaj.  [for  these  stones  see  ForheSj 
Or.  Mtm.  2nd  ed.  L  323  :  Tanemier^  ed. 
BaUy  L  68.]  It  is  apparently  so  called 
from  the  patron  saint  or  martyr 
of  the  district  containing  the  mines, 
under  whose  special  protection  the 
miners  place  themselves  hefore  de- 
scending into  the  shafts.  Tradition 
alleges  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the 
^reat  Ghori  dynasty,  who  was  killed 
in  a  great  hattle  in  that  region.  But 
this  prince  wUl  hardly  be  found  in 
history. 

1516.— <*  They  abo  find  in  this  town 
(limadnra  in  Onaerat)  much  chalcedony, 
which  thejr  call  bahagore.  Thej  make 
beads  with  it,  and  other  things  which  they 
wear  about  them." — BarbotOj  67. 

1564. — "In  this  country  (Guzerat)  is  a 
profoaion  of  BlhMghflll  and  earnelians ;  but 
the  beet  of  these  last  are  those  coming  from 
Yamaii.''->iSH2»  *AU  KapuddM,  in  J.A.S.B. 
T.  463. 

1590. — "By  the  command  of  his  Majesty 
gnun  weights  of  b&blffhilxl  were  made, 
which  were  nsed  in  'weighing."— <^{n,  i.  85, 
and  note,  p.  615  {Bloekmann). 

1818. — "On  the  summit  stands  the  tomb 
....  of  the  titular  saint  of  the  country, 
Baba  CHior,  to  whom  a  devotion  is  paid  more 
as  a  deitf  than  as  a  saint.  .  .  ." — Ooplandy 
inTr.  LiiSoe.  Bo,,  i.  294. 

1849. — Among  ten  kinds  of  earnelians 
specified  in  H.  Briggs's  Cities  of  Ghaardiktra 
we  find  " Bawa  Crari  Aldk,  a yeined kind."— - 
p.  183. 

•RAintg^  n.p.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  I.  of  Perim,  in  the  St.  of 
Babelmandel,  in  the  Quotation  from 
Ovington.  It  was  probably  English 
sea-slang  onl^.  [Mr  Whiteway  points 
out  that  this  is  clearly  from  aJUbabo^ 
the  Port,  form  of  the  Ar.  word.  Jofto 
de  Castro  in  Boteiro  (164IX  p.  34  says  : 
*'  This  strait  is  called  by  the  neignbour- 
ing  people,  as  well  as  those  who  dwell 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
AlllAbo,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
•gates.' T 

[1610.— "We  attempting  to  wprk  up  to 
the  Babt."— -Ameerf,  Letters,  i.  52.] 

[1611.— ''There  is  at  the  Bahb  a  ship 
oome  from  SwahelL"— iMi.  i.  111.] 

169a— "The  BaUM  is  a  smaU  idand 
<^)ening  to  the  Red  Sea.  .  .  .  Between  this 
and  the  Mam  Land  ia  a  safe  Rtfsage.  .  ."— 
Oeimgttm,  4BS. 


[1769. — "Yet  they  made  no  estimation  of 
the  currents  without  the  Babs";  (note), 
"This  is  the  common  sailors'  phrase  for  the 
Straits  of  BabehnandeL"— Brvce,  Travele  to 
diaoover  the  Source  qf  the  NUe,  ed.  1790, 
Bk.  L  cap.  ii.] 

BABEB,  BHABUB,  s.  H.  habar, 
Ihdba/r,  A  name  given  to  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  N.W.  Provinces  which 
lie  immediately  under  the  Himalaya 
to  the  dry  forest  belt  on  the  talus  of 
the  hills,  at  the  lower  edge  of  which 
the  moisture  comes  to  the  surface  and 
forms  the  wet  forest  belt  called  Taral 

iSee  TEBAI.)  The  following  extract 
rom  the  report  of  a  lecture  on  Indian 
Forests  is  rather  a  happy  example  of 
the  danger  of  "a  little  learning^  to  a 
reporter : 

1877.— "Beyond  that  (the  TarSI)  lay 
another  district  of  about  the  same  breadth, 
called  in  the  native  dialect  the  Bahadar. 
That  in  fact  was  a  great  filter-bed  of  sand 
and  Tegetation." — London  Morning  Paper 
of  Vm,  May, 

BABI-BOUSBA,  s.  Malay  habi* 
(»hog*)  rUea  ('stag;').  The  'Stag- 
nog,'  a  remarkable  animal  of  the  swine 
genus  {Sus  haJbiruna^  L. ;  Babiruna 
alpirus^  P.  CuvierX  found  in  the  island 
of  Bourou,  and  some  others  of  the  I. 
Archipelago,  but  nowhere  on  conti- 
nental Asia.  Tet  it  seems  difficult 
to  apply  the  description  of  Pliny 
below,  or  the  name  and  drawing  given 
by  Cosmas,  to  any  other  animal.  The 
4-homed  swine  of  Aelian  is  more  pro- 
bably the  African  Wart-hog,  called 
accordingly  by  F.  Ouvier  Phaeochoerus 
Aeliam. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "The  wild  bores  of  India 
have  two  bowing  fangs  or  tuskes  of  a  cubit 
length,  g^wing  out  of  their  mouth,  and  as 
many  out  of  their  foreheads  like  calves 
homes."— P/tny,  viii.  52  {HoUanSs  Tr, 
i.   231). 

c.  250.  "Aiyet  ^  AliKtfy  iv  'Ai0uaTl^ 
ybf€C$ai  .  .  .  .  fc  TerpdKepws." — Aelian, 
be  Nat,  Anim,  zvii.  10. 

c.  545.— "The  Choirelaphus  (*Hog.staff') 
I  have  both  seen  and  eaten." — Cosmos  In- 
dicopletates,  in  Cathay,  kc.,  p.  dzxv. 

1555. — "There  are  hogs  also  toith  hemes, 
and  parats  which  prattle  much  which  they 
call  noris  (harj),''^OaIvano,  Discoveries  qf 
the  World,  Hak.  Soc.  120. 

*  This  word  takes  a  ludicroofi  form  in  Dampier : 
"All  the  Indians  who  spake  Malayan  .... 
lookt  on  those  Mmingians  as  a  kind  of  Barbarians ; 
and  upon  any  occasion  of  dislike,  would  call  them 
Bolfb9,  that  is  Hoga."— L  51ft. 
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1668. — "  Quadrupee  hoc  inusitatatae 
figurae  monstrosis  bestiis  ascribunt  Indi 
quod  advenae  speciei  animalibus,  Poroo 
scilicet  et  Cervo,  pronatum  putent  .... 
ita  ut  primo  intuitu  quatuor  oomibuB  juxta 
se  positis  yideatur  annatum  hoc  animal 
Baby-Bonssa."— /*iM>,  App.  to  BonHus, 
p.  61. 

[1869.— "The  wild  pig  seems  to  be  of  a 
species  peculiar  to  the  isumd  (Celebes) ;  but 
a  much  more  curious  animal  of  this  family 
is  the  Babimsa  or  Pig-deer,  so  named  by 
the  Malays  from  its  long  and  slender  lem^ 
and  curved  tusks  resembling  horns.  This 
extraordinary  creature  resembles  a  pig  in 
general  appearance,  but  it  does  not  dig  with 

its  snout,  as  it  feeds  on  fallen  fruits 

Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the 
Wart-hogs  of  Africa,  whose  upper  canines 
grow  outwards  and  curve  up  so  as  to  form  a 
transition  from  the  usual  mode  of  growth  to 
that  of  the  Babirtisa,  In  other  respects 
there  seems  no  affinity  between  these  animals, 
and  the  Bahirusa  stands  completely  isolated, 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  pigs  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world." — WaUacf,  Malay 
Archip.  (ed.  1890),  p.  211,  seqq, 

BABOO,  s.  Beng.  and  H.  BcOm 
[Skt.  wipra^  *a  father'].  Properly  a 
term  of  respect  attached  to  a  name, 
like  Mader  or  Mr,^  and  formerly  in 
some  parts  of  Hindustan  applied  to 
certain  persons  of  distinction.  Its 
application  as  a  term  of  respect  is 
now  almost  or  altogether  confined  to 
Lower  Ben^l  (though  C.  P.  Broni'n 
states  that  it  is  also  used  in  S.t  India 
for  *Sir,  My  lord,  your  Honour  \  In 
Bengal  ana  elsewhere,  among  Anglo- 
Indians,  it  is  often  used  with  a  slight 
savour  of  disparaffement,  as  characteriz- 
ing a  superncialiy  cultivated,  buti  too 
often  effeminate,  Bengali.  And 
the  extensive  employment  oj 
class,  to  which  the  term  was  a] 
as  a  title,  in  the  capacity  of  clei 
English  offices,  the  word  has 
often  to  signify  *a  native  clerk'  who 
writes  EngBsh.^ 

1781.— "1  said  .  .  .  From  my  youth  to 
this  day  1  am  a  servant  to  the  £iv[li^.  1 
have  never  gone  to  any  Rajahs  or  Ba^boOfl 
nor  will  I  go  to  them."— Depn.  of  Jkicntd 
Sing^  Commandant.  In  yarr.  of  Inturn,  at 
Banaras  in  1781.  Calc.  1782.  Reprinted 
at  Roorkee,  1853.    App.,  p.  165. 

1782,—** CwiUoo  Baboo"  appears  as  a 
subscriber  to  a  famine  fund  at  Madras  for 
200  Sicca  Rupees.— /n<£ta  Gazettey  Oct.  12. 

1791. 
*  *  Here  Edmund  was  making  a  monstrous  ado, 

About   some   bloody   letter  and    Conta 
Bah-Booh."* 

LeUera  of  Simkin  the  Second,  147. 


[*  "  Mr  Burke's  msthod  of  pronouncing  it"] 


1803.— *<.  .  .  Calling  on  Mr.  Neave  I 
found  there  Baboo  Dheep  Nanain,  brother 
to  Oodit  Narrain,  Rajah  at  Benares.'* — Lard 
ValaUia*8  Travels,  i.  112. 

1824. — **.  .  .  the  immense  oonvent-liko 
mansion  of  some  of  the  more  wealthy 
BaboOB.  .  ."-i7«5er,  i.  31,  ed.  1844. 

1834.- ''The  Baboo  and  other  Tales, 
descriptive  of  Society  in  India." — Smith  k 
Elder,  London.    (By  Augustus  Prinsep.) 

1850. — "If  instruction  were  sought  for 
from  them  (the  Mohammedan  historians) 
we  ^ould  no  longer  hear  bombastic  Baboos, 
enjoying  under  our  Government  the  highest 
degree  of  personal  liberty  .  .  .  rave  about 
patriotism,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
present  position." — Sir  n.  M.  Elliot,  Ori^. 
Preface  to  Mahom,  Historiatu  of  India,  m 
Dowson's  ed.,  I.  zxii. 

c.  1866. 
**  But  I'd  sooner  be  robbed  by  a  tall  man 
who  showed  me  a  yard  of  steel, 

Than  be  fleeced  by  a  sneaking  Baboo,  with 
a  peon  and  badge  at  his  heel." 

SirA.C,  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

1873.— "The  pliable,  plastic,  receptive 
Baboo  of  Bengal  eagerly  avails  himself  of 
this  system  (of  English  education)^  partly 
from  a  servile  wish  to  please  the  Sahib  hgit€^ 
and  partly  from  a  desire  to  obtain  a  Govern- 
ment appointment." — Fnuer*t  Mag.,  August, 
209. 

[1880. — **  English  officers  who  have  become 
de-Europeanis^  from  long  residence  among 
undomesticated  natives.  .  .  .  Such  officials 
are  what  Lord  Lytton  calls  White  Baboos." 
—Aherigh-Machay,  TtoeiUy-one  Daye,  p.  104.] 

N.B.— In  Java  and  the  further  East  lObS, 
means  a  nurse  or  female  servant  (Javanese 
word). 

BABOOL,  s.  H.  hoML  baMr 
(though  often  mispronouncea  hdhid^ 
as  in  two  quotetions  below) ;  also 
called  Mkar,  Jl  thorny  mimofia 
common  in  most  parts  of  India  except 
the  Malabar  Coaat ;  the  Acacia  arahicay 
Willd.  The  Bhils  use  the  gum  aa 
food, 

1666.— "L'eau  de  Vie  de  ce  Pato  .... 
(ju'on  y  boit  ordinairement,  est  faiote  de 
ja{frt  ou  Sucre  noir,  qu'on  met  dans  I'eau 
avec  de  I'^oorce  de  I'arbre  Babonl,  pour  y 
donner  quelque  force,  et  ensuito  on  les  dis- 
tile  ensemble." — Thomvot,  v.  60. 

1780.— "Price  Current.  Country  Produce  : 
Bable  Trees,  laige,  ^  pc.  each  tree." — 
Hickey*a  Bengal  Gazette,  April  29.  [This  is 
IMld,  the  Bengali  form  of  the  word.  J 

1824.— "Rampoor  is  .  .  .  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  sort  of  fortification  which  sur- 
rounds it.  This  is  a  high  thick  hedge  .  .  . 
of  bamboos  .  .  .  faced  on  the  outside  by  a 
formidable  underwood  of  cactus  and  bAbool. " 
—Beber,  ed.  1844,  i.  290. 

1849.— "Look  at  that  great  tract  from 
Deesa  to  the  Hfila  mountains.      It  is  all 
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aand ;  sometimes  it  has  a  little  ragged  doth- 
ing  of  blbul  or  milk-bash."— 2^  Leaves 
from  Young  Egypt,  1. 

BABOON,  s.  This,  no  doubt,  comes 
to  OS  tlirouffh  the  ItaL  hahuinoj  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  latter  word  is 
a  oormption  of  Pers.  mavmS/n  FHhe 
auspicious  one  1  and  then  applied  by 
way  of  euphemism  or  irony  to  the 
baboon  or  monkey.  It  also  occurs 
in  ItaL  under  the  more  direct  form 
of  maimone  in  gaUo-maimoney  'cat- 
monkey/  or  rather  *  monkey-cat'  [The 
N^.D,  leaves  the  origin  of  the  word 
doubtful,  and  does  not  discuss  this 
among  other  suggested  derivations:] 

BAGANOBE  and  BABOELOBE, 

nn.pp.  Two  ports  of  Canara  often 
coupled  together  in  old  narratives, 
but  which  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  modem  maps  and  books  of  navi- 
gation, insomuch  that  it  is  not  yiite 
easy  to  indicate  their  precise  position. 
But  it  would  seem  that  ifacanore, 
MalayaL  VakkanSrj  is  the  place  called 
in  Cuiarese  Bdrk&Tj  the  Barcoor-peUah 
of  some  maps,  in  lat.  13"  28|'.  This 
was  the  site  of  a  vei^  old  and  im- 
portant city,  ''the  capital  of  the  Jain 
kings  of  Tulava  ....  and  subse- 
quently a  stronghold  of  the  Vijiyanagar 
Kajas.^ — Imp,  Uazet,  [Also  see  Stuart, 
Man.  S.  Canara,  ii.  264.] 

Also  that  Bareelore  is  a  Port,  corrup- 
tion of  BomUt  [the  Canarese  BasarHrUj 
'the  town  of  the  waved-leaf  fu;  tree.' 
{Mad.  Adm,  Man,  GlosSy  s.v.).]  It  must 
have  stood  immediately  below  the 
'Barsilur  Peak'  of  the  Admiralty 
charts,  and  was  apparentlv  identical 
with,  or  near  to,  the  place  called 
Seroor  in  Scott's  Man  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  in  about  lat.  13**  55'.  [See 
Stuart,  Und.  ii.  242.  Seroor  is  perhaps 
the  Shirlir  of  Mr  Stitart  {ibid.  p.  243).] 

c.  1330.— "Thence  (from  Hannaur)  the 
tntTeller  came  to  B&sarllr,  a  small  city.  ..." 
^AhvJlfeda,  in  Gildemeitter,  184. 

c  1348.— '*  The  first  town  of  Mulaib&r 
that  we  Tisited  was  Abn-SarQr,  which  is 
small,  situated  on  a  great  estuary,  and 
abounding  in  oooo-nut  trees.  .  .  .  Two  days 
after  oar  departore  from  that  town  we 
arriyed  at  Flkaafbr,  which  is  laif^e  and 
situated  on  an  estuary.  One  sees  there 
an  abundance  of  sugar-cane,  such  as  has 
oo  equal  in  that  country."— 76»  BattUa, 
!▼.  77-78. 

o.  1420. — "Duas  praeterea  ad  maritimas 
arbea,  alteram  Paiduailiiriam  .  .  .  nomine, 


XX  diebus  transiit." — OorUiy  in  Poggius  de 
Vcar,  Fort.  iv. 

1501.— "Bacanut,"  for  Baoanur,  is  named 
in  Amerigo  Vespucci's  letter,  giring  an 
account  of  Da  Gama's  discoyeriea.  first 
publiahed  by  Baldelli  Boni,  //  Miliorut, 
pp.  liii.  ieqq, 

1516. — ''Passing  further  forward  .... 
along  the  coast,  there  are  two  little  riyers 
on  which  stand  two  places,  the  one  called 
Baoanor,  and  the  other  Braoalor,  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Narsyngua  and  the 
ryince  of  ToHnate  (Tulu-iUfda,  Tuluva  or 
Oanara).  And  in  them  is  much  good 
rioe  grown  round  about  these  places,  and 
this  is  loaded  in  many  foreign  s£d|w  and  in 
many  of  Malabar.  .  .  ."— Air6a»,  in  Lisbon 
Coll.  294. 

1548.— "The  Port  of  the  River  of  Bar- 
oalor  pays  500  loads  (of  rice  as  tribute)."— 
Botelho,  TombOy  246. 

1552. — ''Haying  dispatched  this  vesael, 
he  (V.  da  Qama)  turned  to  follow  his 
yoyaWe,  desixing  to  erect  the  padrOo  (yotiye 
piUar)  of  which  we  haye  spoken;  and  not 
finding  a  place  that  pleased  him  better, 
he  erected  one  on  certain  islets  joined  (as 
it  were)  to  the  land,  givinff  it  the  name  of 
Sancta  Maria,  whence  these  islands  are 
now  called  Saint  Mary's  Isles,  standing 
between  Baoanor  and  BaticaU,  two  notable 
places  on  that  coast." — De  Barrot,  I.  iv.  11. 

„  "...  the  city  Onor,  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  Batical^  Bendor,  Braeelor,  Bsl- 
oanor."— 7&u2. 1,  ix.  1. 

1726.— "In  Baneloor  or  BasMloor have 
we  still  a  factory  ...  a  little  south  of 
Basseloor  lies  Baquanoor  and  the  little 
River  Vier."—Fa/«nft>i,  v.  (Malabar)  6. 

1727.— "The  next  town  to  the  Southward 
of  Batacola  [Batoul]  is  Baroeloar,  standing 
on  the  Banks  of  a  broad  River  about  4  Miles 
from  the  Sea  ....  The  Dutch  have  a 
Factory  here,  only  to  bring  up  Rice  for  their 
Garrisons  ....  Bacoanoar  and  Molkey  lie 
between  Bazoaloar  and  Mangalore,  both 
having  the  benefit  of  Rivers  to  export  the 
large  quantities  of  Rice  that  the  Fields 
produce."—^.  Hamilton,  i.  284-5.  [Molkey 
IS  MulHy  see  Stuart,  op,  cU,  ii.  259.] 

1780.— "St  Mary's  Islands  lie  along  the 
coast  N.  and  S.  as  far  as  off  the  river  of 
Baoanor,  or  Callianpoor,  being  about  6 
leagues  ...  In  lat.  13°  50'  N.,  5  leagues 
from  Bcbcanor,  runs  the  river  Banalor." — 
Dunn's  N,  Directory,  5th  ed.  105. 

1814.— "Baroelore,  now  frequently  called 
Cundapore." — Forbes,  Or.  mem,  iv.  109, 
also  see  113 ;  [2nd  ed.  II.  464]. 


BAOKDOBEyS.  H.5a^-«2or(' bridle- 
cord  ') ;  a  halter  or  leading  rein. 

BAOKSEE.  Sea  H.  hakn:  nautical 
'aback,'  from  which  it  has  been  formed 
{Eodmdc). 
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BADEG^A,  n.p.  The  TamU  Vada- 
gar,  i,e.  *  Northerners.'  The  name  &as 
at  least  two  specific  applications : 

a.  To  the  Telegu  people  who  in- 
vaded the  Tamil  country  from  the 
kingdom  of  Yijavanagara  (the  Bimaga 
or  Nandnga  of  the  Portuguese  and 
old  travellers)  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  but  especially  in  the  16th  century. 
This  word  first  occurs  in  the  letters  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (1544),  whose  Parava 
converts  on  the  TinneveUy  Coast  were 
much  oppressed  by  these  people.  The 
Bodega  language  of  Lucena,  and  other 
writers  regaraing  that  time,  is  the 
Telegu.  The  fiadagas  of  St.  Fr. 
Xavier's  time  were  in  fact  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Nayaka  rulers  of  Madura, 
using  violence  to  exact  tribute  for 
those  rulers,  whilst  the  Portuguese 
had  conferred  on  the  Paravas  "the 
somewhat  dangerous  privily  of  being 
Portuguese  subjects." — See  OaldweU^  H, 
of  TinneveUy^  69  seqq. 

1544. — "Effo  ad  Gomoriniim  Promonto- 
rium  oontendo  ebqne  nayicuUtf  deduoo  xx. 
cibariiB  onustaa,  nt  miMiis  illis  subveniam 
Neophytis,  qui  Bagadamm  (read  Bada- 
oamin)  acerrimonim  Christiani  nominis 
nostilun  terrore  perculBi,  relictis  vids,  in 
desertas  izisulas  se  abdidenint." — S,  F,  JTav. 
EpiHt.  I.  vi.,  ed.  1677. 

1572. — **  Oens  est  in  regno  Bisnagae  quoe 
Badagas  yocant.'* —  E,  AcosUif  4  b. 

1737._^(*In  e&  parte  miasionis  Camatensis 
in  quA  TeUmgou,  ut  aiunt,  lingua  riget,  aeu 
inter  Badagoa,  qninque  annos  Tersatus  sum  ; 
neque  quamdiu  vi^erunt  yires  ab  ilUk  dileo- 
ttsmmd  et  Bancti88im&  Miasione  Pudecherium 
veni."— In  Iforbert,  iii.  280. 

1875.— «*  Mr  C.  P.  Brown  informs  me  that 
the  early  French  missionaries  in  the  Guntur 
country  wrote  a  vocabulary  *de  la  langue 
Talenga,  dite  vulgairement  le  Badega. ' — 
Bp.  Caldwell,  Ihavidian  Orammear,  Intr. 
p.  88. 

b.  To  one  of  the  races  occupying  the 
Kilgiri  Hills,  speaking  an  old  Canarese 
dieJect,  and  being  apparently  a  Cana- 
rese colony,  long  separated  from  the 
parent  stock.— (See  Bp,  CaldweWs 
Grammar^  2nd  ed.,  pp.  34,  125,  &c.) 
[The  best  recent  account  of  this  people 
IS  that  by  Mr  Thurston  in  BuUktn  of 
the  Madras  Mueeurriy  vol.  ii.  No.  l.J 
The  name  of  these  people  is  usually  in 
English  corrupted  to  Bnighen. 

BADGEEB,  s.  P.  bdd-gir,  *  wind- 
catch.'  An  arrangement  acting  as  a 
windsail  to  bring  tne  wind  down  into 
a  house ;  it  is  common  in  Persia  and 


in  Sind«  fit  is  the  BddhaiM  of  Arabia, 
and  the  MaJUcaf  of  E^rpt  {BufUm^  Ar. 
Nights^  i.  237;  Lane^  Mod,  Egypty 
i.  23.] 

1298.— "The  heat  is  trefmendonB  (at 
Hormus),  and  on  that  account  the  honsea 
are  built  with  ventUators  {verUiert)  to  catdi 
thewmd.  These  ventilators  ara  placed  on 
the  aide  from  which  the  wind  comes,  and 
they  bring  the  wind  down  into  the  nouse 
to  cool  it?^— Marco  Polo,  ii.  450, 

[1698. — A  similar  ananffement  at  the 
same  place  is  described  by  Lituekoieii.  i.  51, 
Hak.  ^.] 

1682.— At  Oamron  (Oomliroon)  "meet 
of  the  houses  have  a  square  tower  whidi 
stands  up  far  above  the  roof,  and  which  in 
the  •upper  part  towards  the  four  winds  baa 
ports  and  openings  to  admit  air  and  catch 
the  wind,  which  plays  through  these,  and 
ventilates  the  whole  house.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  people  lie  at  night  at  the  bottom 
of  these  towers,  so  as  to  get  food  rest." — 
Nieukof,  Zee  en  Lant-Reite,  ii.  79. 

ri798.— "The  air  in  it  was  continuaUy 
refreshed  and  renewed  by  a  cool-sail,  made 
like  a  funnel,  in  the  manner  of  M.  du 
Hamel." — Stavorimit,  Voyage,  ii.  104.] 

1817. 
"  The  wind-Unoer  on  the  Emir's  dome 

Can  searcely  win  a  breath  from  heaven.*' 
Moore,  Fire-warAippan. 

1872.—'*.  .  .  .  Badgixi  or  windcatchers. 
You  see  on  every  roof  these  diminutive 
screens  of  wattle  and  dab,  forming  acute 
angles  with  the  hatches  over  whidi  they 
project.  Some  are  moveable,  so  aa  to  m 
turned  to  the  S.W.  between  March  and  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  monsoon  sets  in  from 
that  quarter." — BvTUm*t  Sind  Revieited,  254. 

1881. — "  A  number  of  square  turrets  stick 
up  all  over  the  town ;  these  are  badgin  or 
ventilators,  open  sometimes  to  all  the  winds, 
sometimes  omy  to  one  or  two,  and  divided 
inside  like  the  flues  of  a  great  ohimne]^, 
either  to  catch  the  draught,  or  to  oan^  it 
to  the  several  rooms  below." — Pi4meer  Mail, 
March  Sth, 

BADJOE,  BAJOO,  s.  The  Malay 
jacket  (MaL  bdju)  [of  which  many 
varieties  are  dfescribed  by  Dennys 
{Disc.  Did,  p.  107)]. 

[e.  1610.— **  The  women  (Portuguese)  take 
their  ease  in  their  smocks  or  B^fua,  which 
are  more  transparent  and  fine  than  the  most 
delicate  crape  of  those  parts." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  u.  112.] 

1784.— "Over  this  they  wear  the  ba^joo. 
which  resembles  a  morning  gown,  open  at 
the  neck,  but  fastened  dose  at  the  wrist, 
and  half-way  up  the  arm." — Mareien,  H.  of 
SttwuUra,  2nd  ed.  44. 

1878.— "The  general  Hala^  costume  .... 
consists  of  an  inner  vest,  having  a  collar  to 
button  tight  round  the  neck,  and  the  bajn, 
or  jacket,  often  of  light  coloured  dimity,  for 
undresfi."- J/cAiatr,  147. 
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1883.— "They  wear  above  it  a  short- 
deered  jacket^  the  tain,  beautifully  made, 
and  often  Tery  tastefully  deoorated  in  fine 
needtowork."— Jfut  Bird,  Golden  Ohenon- 
eK,139. 

l^AlCT^  a.  H.  heLy  Mahr.  hail^  from 
Skt  vOmi,  the  Tree  and  Fruit  of  AegU 
marmeUm  (OorreaX  or  *  Bengal  Quince,' 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  after  the 
name  (Marmeim  de  Benguala)  given  it 

S'  Garcia  de  Orta,  who  first  described 
e  virtues  of  this  fruit  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysenteiT,  &c.  These  are 
noticed  also  by  P.  Vincenzo  Maria  and 
others,  and  have  always  been  familiar 
in  India.  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  serious  attention  in 
Europe  till  about  the  ^ear  1860.  It 
is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India.  The  dried  fruit  is  now 
imported  into  England. — (See  Hanbury 
and  Fladnger,  116) ;  [ff^aU,  Earn,  Diet. 
L  117  Meqq,'].  The  shellv  rind  of  the 
M  is  in  the  Punjab  made  into  carved 
snuff-boxes  for  sale  to  the  Afghans. 

1563.— "And  as  I  knew  that  it  was 
called  tali  in  Ba^aim,  I  enc^uired  of  thoee 
natiTe  physicians  which  was  its  proper  name, 
cir^oie  or  beH,  and  the^r  told  me  that  ciri/ole 
[snpAald]  was  the  ^ysician's  name  for  it."— 
Garcia  Dt  0.,  ff.  W.  v.,  222. 

[1614. — "One  jar  of  E^le  at  ru.  5  per 
mannd.'* — Fo$Ut,  Lettertj  ui.  41.] 

1631. — Jac.  Bontius  describee  the  bttl  as 
wMhan  cj/donium  {i.e,  a  quince),  and  speaks 
of -its  pmp  as  good  for  dysentery  and  the 
Aolarae  immanem  orgasmMm. — ^lib.  tl. 
ei^.  viiL 

1672.— "The  Bill  plant  grows  to  no 
mater  height  than  thiat  of  a  man  j^this  is 
moorreetl  all  thorny  ....  the  fruit  m  size 
and  iMM-Hnwa^  and  nature  of  rind,  resembles 
a  pomegranate,  dotted  over  the  surface  with 
little  dark  spots  equally  distributed.  .  .  . 
With  tta  fnut  they  make  a  decoction,  which 
is  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  dysenteries 
or  flnxee,  proceeding  from  excessive  heat.  .  ." 
—P.  VineauBOj  353. 

1879. — ".  .  .  On  this  plain  ^ou  will  see 
a  large  tal-tree,  and  on  it  one  big  Ml-fmit.'* 
—Jtfut  Stoke$,  Indian,  Fairy  Talet,  140. 

BAPTA,  s.  A  kind  of  calico,  made 
especially  at  Baroch ;  from  the  Pers. 
bdfta^  '  woven.'  The  old  Baroch  baftas 
seem  to  have  been  fine  goods.  Nothing 
is  harder  than  to  find  intelligible  ex- 
planations of  the  distinction  Detween 
the  numerous  varieties  of  cotton  stuffs 
formerly  exported  from  India  to  Europe 
under  a  still  greater  variety  of  names  ; 
names  and  trade  being  generally  alike 
obsolete.    Baftas  however  survived  in 


the  Tariffs  till  recently.  [Btfia  is  at 
present  the  name  appliea  to  a  silk 
fabric.  (See  quotation  from  Yuaiif 
Ali  below.)  In  Ben^l,  Charpata  and 
Noakhali  in  the  Chittagong  Division 
were  also  noted  for  their  cotton  baftas 
{Birdvjood,  Indudr.  ArU,  249).] 

1598.— "There  is  made  great  store  of 
GottonLinnen  of  diners  sort  .  .  .  Boffstas." 
—LintckoUn,  p.  18.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  60.] 

lieOM.—'' PaUa  Kaasa  of  the  £Bnefit 
Totya,  BtJbL*'—Birdvfood,  Fird  Letter  Book, 
73.  Wehavealso  *< Black  BalIatfea.'—iW. 
74.] 

[1610.— "Ballata,  the  oorge  Rs.  100."- 
Danvers,  Letten,  i.  72.] 

1612.— "Baftas  or  white  Gallicos,  from 
twentie  to  fortie  Royals  the  corge,** — Oapt. 
Sarit,  in  PurcluUy  i.  847. 

1688.—".  .  .  tiaserans  qui  y  font  cetfce 
Borte  de  toUes  de  cotton,  que  Ton  appelle 
baftas,  (^ui  sont  les  plus  fines  de  toutes 
celles  qm  se  font  dans  la  Prouince  de 
Guzaratta."— ifomid^f^,  128. 

1653. — "Baftas  est  un  nom  Indien  qui 
signifie  des  toiles  fort  serr^  de  cotton, 
lesquelles  la  pluspart  viennent  de  Baroche, 
▼ille  du  Royaume  de  Guzerat,  appartenant 
au  Grand  kogol."— 2>0  la  B,  U  Gmtz,  615. 

1665.—"  The  Baflas»  or  Oalionts  painted 
red,  blue,  and  black,  are  carried  white  to 
Agra  and  Amaddbad,  in  regard  those  cities 
are  nearest  the  places  where  the  Indigo  is 
made  that  is  us'd  in  colouring."— ToMnuer, 
(E.  T.)  p.  127 ;  led.  Ball,  ii.  6]. 

1672.—"  Broach  Baitas»  broad  and 
narrow." — Fryer,  86. 

1727.— "The  Baroack  Baftas  arefamoos 
throughout  all  India,  the  country  raoducing 
the  best  Gotten  in  the  World."— i4 .  Hamilton^ 
i.  144. 

1875.— In  the  Calcutta  Tariff  valuation  of 
this  year  we  find  Piece  Goods,  Ootton : 
•  ft  •  • 

Bafbahs,  score,  Ba.  80. 

[1900.—"  Akin  to  the  pot  tharu  is  a  fabric 
known  as  Bafta  (literally  woven),  produced 
in  Benares ;  body  pure  silk,  with  buHt  in 
halabatun  or  cloth  ;  .  .  .  used  for  a»igari^aSf 
hotty  and  women's  ^jamat  (Musulmans)." — 
rusafAli,  Mon,  on  Silk  Fabriet,  97.] 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  word  now 
current  on  Lake  Nvanza.  The  burial 
of  King  Mtesa's  motner  is  spoken  of  : 

1883.- "The  chiefs  half  filled  the  nicely- 
padded  coffin  with  bnfta  (bleached  calico) 
.  .  .  after  that  the  corpse  and  then  tiie 
coffin  was  filled  up  with  more  bolta.  .  .  ." — 
In  Ck,  Misty.  Intelligencer,  N.8.,  viu.  p.  548. 

BAHAB,  8.  Ar.  baKdr,  Malayfil. 
bhdram,  from  Skt.  bhdrck^  *&  load.'  A 
weight  used  in  large  trading  trans- 
actions ;  it  varied  much  in  oifferent 
localities ;  and  though  the  name  is  of 
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Indian  origin  it  was  natuialised  by  the 
Arabs,  and  carried  by  them  to  the  far 
East,  being  found  in  use,  when  the 
Portuguese  arrived  in  those  seas,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Moluccas.  In  the 
Indian  islands  the  hahdr  is  ffenerally 
reckoned  as  equal  to  3  peciUB  (q.v.), 
or  400  avoirdupois.  But  there  was 
a  different  bahdr  in  use  for  different 
articles  of  merchandise ;  or,  rather, 
each  article  had  a  special  surplus  allow- 
ance in  weighing,  which  practically 
made  a  different  bahdr  (see  PIOOTA). 

SMr.  Skeat  says  that  it  is  now  uni- 
ormly  equal  to  400  lbs.  av.  in  the 
British  dominions  in  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula; but  Klinkert  gives  it  as  the 
equivalent  of  12  pikuU  of  AgBX-t^gBT  ; 
6  of  cinnamon  ;  3  of  Tripang.] 

1498. — " .  .  .  and  begged  him  to  send  to 
the  King  his  Lord  a  \mgai  of  cinnamon,  and 
another  of  olove  ...  for  sample  "  (a  modra). 
--Roteiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  78. 

1506. — '*  In  Cananor  el  suo  Re  si  b  sentil,  e 
qui  nasce  sz.  (%.«.  zenseri  or  *  ginger ') ;  ma  li 
ez.  pochi  e  non  cusi  boni  oome  quelli  de 
Colcut)  e  suo  peso  si  chiama  baar,  ohe  sono 
K.  (Cantari)  4  da  lisbona."— /2e^a2um«  dt 
Leonardo  Ca'  Jicuser,  26. 

1510. — "If  the  merchandise  about  which 
they  treat  be  spices,  they  deal  by  the  bahar, 
which  bahar  weighs  three  of  our  cantari."— 
Vartkema,  p.  170. 

1516. — "  It  (Malacca)  has  got  such  a  quan- 
tity of  ^old,  that  the  gjeat  merchants  do 
not  estimate  their  property,  nor  reckon 
otherwise  than  by  baluirs  of  gold,  which  are 
4  quintals  to  each  bahar."— Air2>a«a,  193. 

1562,—"  800 bahares of  pepper."— Cajte>i- 
Aedttf  ii.  301.  Correa  writes  bares,  as  does 
also  Couto. 

1554.— "The  baar  of  nuts  (twz)  contains 
20  fara^olas,  and  5  maunds  more  of  ^oota ; 
thus  the  baar,  with  its  ptcotOy  contains  20^ 
fara^las.  .  .  ." — A.  Nunes,  6. 

c.  1569. — "  After  this  I  saw  one  that  would 
have  g^ven  a  baire  of  Pepper,  which  is  two 
Quintals  and  a  half e,  for  a  little  Measure  of 
water,  and  he  could  not  have  it."— (7. 
Fredericke,  in  ffait,  ii.  858. 

1598.— "Each  Bhar  of  Sunda  weigheth 
830  fatten  of  ChmsL^—Linschoien,  34 :  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  113], 

1606. — ".  .  .  their  came  in  his  company 
a  Portugall  Souldier,  which  brought  a 
Warrant  from  the  Capitaine  to  the  Gouemor 
of  ManiUia,  to  trade  with  vs,  and  likewise 
to  giue  John,  Rogers,  for  his  pains  a  Bahar  of 
Clones."— MiddUton's  Voyage,  D.  2.  6. 

1613.— "Porque  oa  naturaes  na  quelle 
tempo  possuvfio  muytoe  bAres  de  ouro." — 
Godinho  de  Eredta,  4  v. 

[1802.— "That  at  the  proper  season  for 
gathering  the  pepper  and  for  a  Paltam 
weij^hing  13  rupees  and  1^  VitsMtn  120  of 
which  are  equal  to  a  Tulam  or  Maund  weigh- 


ing 1,732  rupees,  calculating,  at  which 
standard  for  one  bazom  or  Candy  the 
Sircar's  price  is  Rs.  120."— Prod,  at  Malabar, 
in  Logan,  iii.  348.  This  makes  the  barom 
equal  to  650  lbs.] 

BAHAUDUR,  s.  H.  Bahadur,  'a 
hero,  or  champion.'  It  is  a  title  affixed 
commonly  to  the  names  of  European 
officers  in  Indian  documents,  or  when 
spoken  of  ceremoniously  by  natives 
{e.g.  "Jones  Sahib  Bahddur"\  in  which 
use  it  may  *be  compared  with  "the 
gallant  officer"  of  Parliamentary 
courtesy,  or  the  lUtutrissimo  Signare  of 
the  Italians.  It  was  conferr^  as  a 
title  of  honour  by  the  Great  Mogul 
and  by  other  native  princes  [while 
in  Persia  it  was  often  applied  to  slaves 
(Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  iii.  114)].  Thus 
it  was  particularly  a^ffected  to  the  end 
of  his  life  by  Hyder  Ali,  to  whom  it 
had  been  given  by  the  Raja  of  Mysore 
(see  quotation  from  John  Lind«iy 
below  [and  Wilks,  Mygoor,  Madras 
reprint,  i.  2801).  Bahddur  and  Sirddr 
Bahddur  are  also  the  official  titles  of 
members  of  the  2nd  and  1st  classes 
respectively  of  the  Order  of  British 
Inaia,  established  for  native  officers 
of  the  army  in  1837.  [The  title  of 
Rdi  Bahddur  is  also  conferred  upon 
Hindu  civil  officers.] 

As  conferred  by  the  Court  of  Delhi 
the  usual  gradation  of  titles  was 
(ascending)  : — 1.  Bahddur ;  2.  Bahddur 
Jang;  3.  Bahddur  ud-Daulah;  4. 
Bahddur  ul-mulk.  At  Hyderabad  they 
had  also  Bahddur  ul-Umrd  (Kirk- 
patricky  in  Tvppoo^s  Letters,  364). 
[Many  such  titles  of  Europeans  will 
be  found  in  North  Indian  N.  A  Q., 
i.  35,  143,  179 ;  iv.  17.] 

In  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  jHirlance 
the  worddenotes  a  haughty  or  pompous 
personage,  exercising  his  brief  authority 
with  a  strong  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance ;  a  don  rather  than  a 
swaggerer.  Thackeray,  who  derived 
fromhis  Indiai^  birth  and  connections 
a  humorous  felicity  .  in  the  use  of 
An^lo-Indian  expressions,  has  not 
omitted  this  serWceable  word.  In 
that  brilliant  burlesc^ue,  the  Memoirs 
of  Major  Oahagan,  we  have  the 
Mahratta  traitor  Bcbachee  Bahauder. 
It  is  said  also  that  Mr  Canning's 
malicious  wit  bestowed  on  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  who  was  not  less  sreat  as 
a  talker  than  as  a  soldier  ana  states- 
man, the  title,   not  included  in   the 


BAHAUDUR. 


BAHAUDUR, 


Great  MpgiiFs  repertory,  of  Bahauder 
Jaw* 

Bahddur  is  one  of  the  tenas  which 
the  hosts  of  Chlngiz  Khan  brought 
with  them  from  the  Mon^l  Steppes. 
In  the  Monffol  cenealpgies  we  hnd 
Yesugai  Bahadur^  Uie  father  of  Chineiz, 
and  many  more.  Subutai  BahMur, 
one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  Mongol 
host,  twice  led  it  to  the  conquest  of 
Southern  Russia,  twice  to  that  of 
Northern  China.  In  Sanang  Setzen's 
]X)etical  annals  of  the  MoiLgols,  as 
rendered  by  I.  J.  Schmidt,  the  word 
is  written  BaghaJtuTy  whence  in  Russian 
Boffoiir  still  survives  as  a  memento 
probably  of  the  Tartar  domination, 
meaning  *^  hero  or  champion.'  It 
occurs  often  in  the  old  Russian  epic 
fiallads  in  this  sense ;  and  is  also  ap- 
plied to  Samson  of  the  Bible.  It 
occurs  in  a  Russian  chronicler  as  early 
as  1240,  but  in  application  to  Mongol 
leaders.  In  Polish  it  is  found  as  Bo- 
hatyr^  and  in  Hungarian  as  Bdtor, — this 
last  beinjg  in  fact  the  popular  Mongol 
pronunciation  of  Baghaiur.  In  Turki 
also  this  elision  of  the  guttural  extends 
to  the  spelling,  and  the  word  becomes 
Bdtur,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Diets,  of 
VamWry  and  Pavet  de  Courteille. 
In  Manchu  also  the  word  takes  the 
form  of  BatuTUy  expressed  in  Chinese 
characters  as  Pa-tu-lu ;  f  the  Kirghiz 
has  it  as  Baiyr;  the  Altai-Tataric  as 
PcuUtyTy  and  the  other  dialects  even 
as  Magaihyr.  But  the  singular  history 
of  the  word  is  not  vet  entirely  told. 
Benfey  has  suggestecl  that  the  word 
originated  in  Skt.  bhaga-dhara  (*  happi- 
ness-possessing'). J  But  the  late 
lamented  Prof.  A.  Schiefner,  who 
favoured  us  with  a  note  on  the 
subject,  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  word  was  rather  a  corruption 
^Hhrough  dissimulation  of  the  conso- 
nant," of  the  Zend  bagha-puthra  *  Son 
of  GJod,'  and  thus  but  another  form 
of  the  famous  term  Fagbfor,  by  which 
the  old  Persians  rendered  the  Chinese 
Tien-tsz  (*Son  of  Heaven  *),  applying  it 
to  the  Emperor  of  China. 


*  At  Ixnd  Wellesley'B  table,  H^or  Malcolm 
mentioned  as  a  notable  &ct  that  he  and  three  of 
hia  brothers  had  once  met  together  in  India. 
"Impoeaible,  Malcolm,  qaite  impossible!"  said 
tlie Govemor-OenenL  Malcolm  persisted.  "No. 
no,**  said  Lord  Wellesley,  "  if  four  Malcolms  haa 
m^  we  should  have  heard  the  noise  all  over 


t  8ee  CkituBt  Reeorder,  1876,  %ii.  8M,  and  Kova- 
k/UW's  M<mgol  Diet  Na  1068. 
:  Orient  nnd  Occident,  L  187. 
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1280-90. — In  an  eccentric  Persian  poem 
purposely  stuflfed  with  Mongol  expressions, 
written  by  Purbaha  JSml  in  praise  of 
Arghun  Kh&n  of  Persia,  of  which  Hammer 
has  griven  a  Grerman  translation,  we  have 
the  following : — 

"  The  Great  Kaan  names  thee  his  Ulugh- 
BUekchl  [Great  Secretary], 

Seeing  thou  art  intekchi  and  Behtdir  to 
boot; 

0  Well-beloved,  the  yarligh  [rescript]  that 
thou  dost  issue  is  obeyed 

By  Turk  and  Mongol,  by  Persian,  Greek, 
and  Barbarian ! " 

Oack,  der  Gold,  fforde,  461. 

c.  1400. — "I  ordained  that  every  Ameer 
who  should  reduce  a  Kingdom,  or  defeat 
an  army,  should  be  exaltedby  three  things : 
by  a  title  of  honour,  by  the  Thigh  [yX's 
tail  standard],  and  by  the  Nakkdralgrea.t 
kettle  drum];  and  should  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  Bahandur."— 7tmoter'«  IngtUutesy 
283 ;  see  also  291-293. 

1404.— "E  elles  le  dixeron  q  aquel  era 
uno  de  los  valiStes  e  Bahadures  q'en  e) 
linage  del  Sefior  am&"—Clavij0f  §  Ixxxix. 

,,  "  E  el  home  8  este  haze  e  mas  vino 
bene  dizen  que  es  Banadur,  que  dizen  elles 
por  homem  rezio." — ^Do.  §  cxii. 

1407.— "The  Prince  mounted,  escorted  by 
a  troop  of  Bahadurs,  who  were  always 
about  his  peTaon."—Abdurrazak't  Hist,  in 
Not.  et  Ext.  xiv.  126. 

1536.— (As  a  proper  name.)  "I4aq  ille 
potentissimus  Rex  Badur,  Indiae  universae 
terror,  a  quo  nonulli  regntt  Pori  maximi 
quOdam  regis  teneri  affirmant.  .  .  ." — Letter 
from  John  III.  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Paul 

Hardly  any  native  name  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  Portuguese  Hist,  of 
India  than  this  of  Badur — viz.  Baha- 
dur Shah^  the  warlike  and  powerful 
king  of  Guzerat  (1526-37),  killed  in 
a  fray  which  closed  an  interview  with 
the  Viceroy,  Kuno  da  Cunha,  at  Diu. 

1754.— "The  Kh-geeite  Tartars  ...  are 
divided  into  three  Hordasy  under  the 
Government  of  a  Khan.  That  part  which 
borders  on  the  Russian  dominions  was  under 
the  authority  of  Jean  Beekf  whose  name  on 
all  occasions  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Bater.  "—/Tanway,  i.  239.  The  name  Jean 
Beek  is  probably  Janibei^  a  name  which  one 
finds  among  the  hordes  as  far  back  as  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  century  (see  Ibn 
BattOa,  ii.  897). 

1759.— "From  Shah  Alum  Bahadre,  son 
of  Alum  Guire,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  Empire,  to  Colonel  Sabut  Jung 
Bahadre"    {i.e.    Clive).— Letter   in   Long,    . 
p.  163.  ^' 

We  have  said  that  the  title  Behauder 
{Bahadur)  was  one  by  which  Hyder 
Ali  of  Mysore  was  commonly  known 
in  his  day.  Thus  in  the  two  next 
quotations : 


BAHIRWUTTEEA. 


fiO 


BAKIR-KHANL 


1781. — '*  Sheikh  HuBsein  upon  the  guard 
tells  me  that  our  aniq|Y  has  beat  the  Behan- 
der  [i.«.  Hyder  Alij,  and  that  peace  was 
making.  Another  sepoy  in  the  afternoon 
tells  us  that  the  Benander  had  destroyed 
our  army,  and  was  besieging  Madras.  — 
CaptivUn  qf  Hon.  John  Lindnyt  in  Livti  of 
tke  Lindaayt,  iii.  296. 

1800.— "One  lac  of  Behandxy  pagodas." 
—  WelUngUyii,  i.  148. 

1801. — "Thomas,  who  was  much  in  liquor, 
now  turned  round  to  his  gowan,  and  said — 
*  Gould  an;^  one  have  stopped  Sahib  Bahan- 
door  at  this  gate  but  one  month  ago  ?  *  *  No, 

no,'  replied  they  ;  on  which " — Skinner, 

MU.  Mem,  i.  236. 

1872.—".  .  .  the  word  'BahAdnr'  .  .  . 
(at  the  Mogul's  Court)  .  .  .  was  only  used 
as  an  epithet.  Ahmed  Shah  used  it  as  a 
title  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  read  in  the 
Friday  prayer  as  'Mujahid  ud  dfn  Mu- 
hammad AbtE  na^r  Ahmad  Sh^  Bahddur. 
Hence  also  *  Kamjaani  Bahadur,'  the  name 
by  which  the  £.  1.  Com^ny  is  still  known 
in  India.  The  modem  *  Khan  Bahddur '  is, 
in  Bengal,  by  permission  assumed  by  Mu- 
hammedan  Deputy  Magistrates,  whilst  Hindu 
Deputy  Magistrates  assume  *  R^  BalULdur ' ; 
it  stands,  of  course^  for  ^  KhjCn-i-Bahddur, ' 
'the  courageous  Kh^n.'  The  compound, 
however,  is  a  modem  abnormal  one;  for 
*Khin'  was  conferred  by  the  Dihli  Em- 
perors, and  so  also  *  Bah^ur '  and  *  Bah^ur 
KMn,'  but  not  *Kh^  Bah^ur.'"— Pro/. 
Blochmann,  in  Ind,  AfUifptary,  i.  261. 

1876. — "Reyerencing  at  the  same  time 
bravery,  dash,  and  boldness,  and  loving  their 
freedom,  they  (the  Kirghiz)  were  always 
ready  to  follow  the  stanouird  of  any  batyr, 
or  hero,  .  .  .  who  might  appear  on  the 
•  stage."— S-AwyAsr'a  Turkutan,  i.  33. 

1878. — "  Peacock  feathers  for  some  of  the 
subordinate  officers,  a  yellow  jacket  for  the 
successful  general,  and  the  bestowal  of  the 
Manchoo  title  of  Batnni,  or  'Brave,'  on 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  brigadiers, 
are  probably  all  the  honours  which  await  the 
return  of  a  triumphal  army.  The  reward 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  '  Chinese  Gordon ' 
for  the  ^art  he  took  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Taiping  rebellion  was  a  yellow  jacket, 
and  the  title  of  Baiuru  has  lately  been 
bestowed  on  Mr  Mesny  for  years  of  faithful 
service  against  the  rebels  in  the  province  of 
Kweichow."— -So^urrfay  Rev.,  Aug.  10,  p.  182. 
„  "There  is  nothing  of  the  great 
baliawder  about  him,"— Athenaeum,  No. 
2670,  p.  851. 

1879.— "This  strictly  prohibitive  Pro- 
clamation is  issued  by  the  Provincial  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  Likim  .  .  .  and 
Chang,  Brevet- Provincial  Judge,  chief  of  the 
Foochow  likim  Central  Office,  Taot'ai  for 
special  service^  and  Bat'ora  with  the  title 
of  *  Awe-inspinng  Brave ' " — ^Transl.  of  Pro- 
clcanatum  agairui  the  cuUivatUm  qf  the  Poppy 
in  Foochow,  July  1879. 

BAHIK W UTTEEA, s.  Qvi],hdhtr- 
watu.      A    species    of    outlawry    in 


Guzerat;  bdhiruxUid,  the  individual 
practising  the  offence.  It  consists  *'  in 
the  Rajpoots  or  (Ixassias  making  their 
ryots  and  dependants  quit  their  native 
village,  which  is  suffered  to  remain 
waste;  the  Grastia  with  his  brethren 
then  retires  to  some  asylum,  whence 
he  may  carry  on  his  depredations  with 
impunity.  Bein^  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  ana  the  redress  of  in- 
juries being  common  cause  with  the 
members  of  every  family,  the  BaJUr- 
wuUeea  has  little  to  fear  from  those 
who  are  not  in  the  immediate  interest 
of  his  enemy,  and  he  is  in  consequence 
enabled  to  commit  very  extensive 
mischief." — Col.  Walker,  quoted  in 
Forbes,  Rds  Mdla,  2nd  ed;,  p.  254-5. 
Col.  Walker  derives  the  name  from 
bdhir,  *  out,' and  wdt,  *a  road.'  [Tod, 
in  a  note  to  the  passage  quoted  below, 
says  "  this  term  is  a  compound  of  hdr 
(hdhir)  and  wuUan  (vxUan),  literally 
ez  patrid."'] 

[1829. — "This  petty  chieftain,  who enjo^red 
the  distinctive  epithet  of  outlaw  (barwaHia), 
wasoftheSonigurraclan."  .  .  . — Per».Nan'., 
in  AmuiU  of  Raj,  (Calcutta  reprint),  i.  724.] 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  bri^ndage 
in  Sicilv  is  almost  what  is  here 
described  in  Kattiwar. 

BAIKBEE,  s.  The  Bombay  name 
for  the  Barkixig-deer.  It  is  Guzarati 
hekrl;  and  ace.  to  Jerdon  and  [Blandf ord, 
MammcUia,  533]  Mahr.  bekra  or  bekar^ 
but  this  is  not  in  Molesworth's  Diet. 
[Forsyth  {Highla/nds  of  G.  L,  p.  470) 
gives  the  Qond  and  Korku  names  as 
Bherki,  which  may  be  the  original]. 

1879.— "Any  one  who  has  shot  tiaikri  on 
the  spurs  of  the  Ghats  can  tell  how  it  is 
possible  unerringly  to  mark  down  these  little 
beasts,  taking  up  their  position  for  the  day 
in  the  early  dawn." — Overt,  Time^  of  India, 
Suppt.  May  12,  76. 

BAJBA,  s.  H.  bdjrd  and  bdjrl  (Pe- 
nicillaria  smcata,  Willden.1  One  of 
the  tall  millets  forming  a  ary  crop  in 
many  parts  of  India.  Forbes  calls  it 
bahjiree  (Or,  Mem.  ii.  406 ;  [2nd  ed.  i. 
167X  and  bajeree  (i.  23)]. 

1844.— "The  ground  (at  Maharaipore) 
was  generally  covered  with  bajiee,  full  5  or 
6  feet  high,"— Lord  Ellenborvugh,  in  Ind, 
Admin,  414. 

BAEIB-KHANI,  s.  P.—H.  hdqir^ 
khdnty  a  kind  of  cake  almost  exactly 
resembling  pie-crust,  said  to  owe  ita 
name  to  its  inventor,  BdHr  Khdn, 
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[1871.— "The  best  kind  (of  native  cakee) 
are  tMLka  kanah  and  ^theer  mahl'  (Sheer- 
WMuiy—Ridddi,  Ind,  Domed,  JScan,  386.] 

BALACHONG,  BLAOHONa,  s. 
Malay  halachdn;  [ace.  to  Mr  Skeat 
the  standard  Malay  is  Uackan^  in 
full  hdaehan.]  Tne  characteristic 
condiment  of  the  Indo-Chinese  and 
Malayan  races,  composed  of  prawns, 
sardines,  and  other  small  fish,  allowed 
to  ferment  in  a  heap,  and  then  mashed 
up  with  salt.  [Mr  Skeat  says  that 
.it  is  often,  if  not  always,  trodden  out 
like  grapes.]  Marsden  calls  it  'a 
species  of  caviare,'  which  is  hardly 
fair  to  caviare.  It  is  the  ngdpi 
(Ngapee)  of  the  Burmese,  and  trdsi 
of  the  Javanese,  and  is  probably,  as 
Crawford  says,  the  Roman  garum. 
One  of  us,  who  has  witnessed  the 
process  of  preijaring  ngdpi  on  the 
island  of  Negrais,  is  almost  disposed 
to  ag[ree  with  the  Venetian  Gaisparo 
Balbi  (1583X  who  says  "he  woidd 
rather  smell  a  dead  dog,  to  say  nothing 
of  eating  it"  (f.  125«).  But  when 
this  experience  is  absent  it  may  be 
more  tolerable. 

1688. — Dampier  writoB  it  Bftlft^hftun. 
ii.  28. 

1727. — "JSaninjay  is  famous  for  making 
fU"*^**^l>g.  A  Sauce  made  of  dried  Shrimpe, 
Cod-pepper,  Salt,  and  a  Sea-weed  or  Graas, 
all  well  mixed  and  beaten  up  to  the  Con- 
fdsteocy  of  thick  Mustard." — A,  ffamiKorif 
ii.  194.  The  same  author,  in  speaking  of 
Pegu,  calls  the  like  sauce  Proci  (44),  which 
was  probably  the  Talain  name.  It  appears 
also  in  Sonnerat  under  the  form  Prox 
(ii.  305). 

1784.  — "  Blachang  ...  is  esteemed  a 
great  deUcacy  among  the  Malays,  and  is  br 
them  exported  to  the  west  of  India.  ...  It 
is  a  species  of  caviare,  and  is  extremely 
cffensive  and  disgusting  to  persons  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  it." — Margden.**  H.  of 
•SarMoCm,  2nd  ed.  57. 

[1871.~Riddell  {Ind,  Domat.  Earn,  p.  227) 
gives  a  receipt  for  Ballachpng,  of  which  the 
basis  is  prawns,  to  which  are  added  chillies, 
Alt,  ganic,  tamarind  juice,  Ace.] 

1883.—'*.  .  .  blachang— a  Malay  pre- 
paration much  rehshed  oy  European  lovers 
of  decomposed  cheese.  .  ." — miss  Birdj 
Golden  Ckersoiuae,  96. 


I  n.p.  ; 

hdldy  'above,'  H.  Mahr.,  &c.,  gMU,  'a 
pass,' — ^the  country  'above  the  passes,' 
ue,  above  the  passes  over  the  range  of 
mountains  which  we  call  the  ^  Western 
Ghavte."  The  mistaken  idea  that 
ghat  means  '.mountains'  causes  Forbes 


to  give  a  nonsensical  explanation,  cited 
below.  The  expression  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Scotch  phrases  re- 
garding "below  and  abovie  the  Pass" 
of  so  and  so,  implying  Lowlands  and 
Highlands. 

c.  1562.— "All  these  thinj^s  were  brought 
by  the  Moors,  who  traded  in  pepper  which 
they  brouffht  from  the  hills  where  it  grew, 
by  land  m  Bisnega,  and  Bala«ate,  and 
dambay.  "—Oorreo,  ed.  Ld.  Stanley,  Hak. 
Soc.  p.  344. 

1568. — ^*R.  Let  us  get  on  horseback  and 
go  for  a  ride  ;  and  as  we  «o  you  shall  tell  me 
what  is  the  meaning  of  Ntzamoika  (Nisama- 
Inoo),  for  you  often  speak  to  me  of  such  a 
person. 

"  0.  I  will  tell  you  now  that  he  is  King  in 
the  Ba^^alate  (misprint  for  Balagate),  whose 
fatherl  have  often  attended  medicallv,  and 
the  son  himself  sometimes.  From  him  I 
have  received  from  time  to  time  more  than 
12,000  pardaos  ;  and  he  offered  me  a  salary 
of  40,000  pardaos  if  I  would  visit  him  for  so 
many  months  every  year,  but  I  would  not 
accept." — Garcia  de  Orta,  f.  83». 

1598.— "This  high  land  on  the  toppe  is 
very  flatte  and  good  to  build  upon,  called 
BalBgatte.'*— X^'fucAoteTi,  20;  [tiak.  Soc. 
i.  65;cf.i.235]. 

„  "Ballagate,  that  is  to  say,  above  the 
hill,  for  Balla  is  above,  and  GaAe  is  a 
hill.  .  .  ."—Ibid,  49 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  169]. 

1614.— "The  coast  of  Coromandel,  Bala- 
gatt  or  Telingana." — Sainsburyj  i.  301. 

1666. — "Balagate  est  une  des  riches 
Provinces  du  Grand  Mogol.  .  .  .  Elle  est 
au  midi  de  oelle  de  Candich." — Thevenot,' 
v.  216. 

1673.—".  .  .  opening  the  ways  to  BaU- 
gaot,  that  Merchants  might  with  safety  bring 
down  their  Goods  to  Fort/'—Frtjer,  78. 

c.  1760. — "The  Ball-a-gat  Mountains, 
which  are  extremely  high,  and  so  called  from 
Bal,  mountain,  and  gatty  flat  [!1  because  one 
part  of  them  affords  large  and  delicious 
plains  on  their  summit,  little  known  to 
Europeans." — Orote,  i.  231. 

This  is  nonsense,  but  the  following 
are  also  absurd  misdescriptions  : — 

1805.— "Bala  Ohant,  the  higher  or  upner 
Gaut  or  Gkaut^  a  range  of  mountains  so  called 
to  distiDguish  them  from  the  T&yen  Ghauts, 
the  lower  Ghauts  or  Passes.'*— />J<r^  of  Words 
used  in  E,  Indies,  28. 

1813.—"  In  some  parts  this  tract  is  called 
the  Balla-Oaut,  or  high  mountains  ;  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  lower  Gaut,  nearer 
the  sea."— i^or6ej,  Or,  Mem.  i.  206  ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  119]. 

BALASOBE,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  Orissa ;  the  site  of  one  of 
the  earliest  English  factories  in  the 
''Bay,"  established  in  1642,  and  then 
an  important  seaport ;  supposed  to  be 
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properly  BdUivara,  Skt.  hdUiy  *  strong,* 
isvara,  'lord,'  perhaps  with  reference 
to  Krishna.  Another  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Madras,  an  isolated  peak, 
6762'  high,  lat.  11*  41'  43",  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  the  Asura  Bana. 

1676.— 
**  When  in  the  vale  of  Balaser  I  fought, 

And    from  Bengal  the  captive  Monarch 
brought." 

Drydetif  Aunmgz^  ii.  1. 

1727.— "The  Sea-shore  of  Balasore  being 
very  low,  and  the  Depths  of  Water  very 
gradual  from  the  Strand,  make  Ships  in 
BallaBOre  Road  keep  a  good  Distance  from 
the  Shore  ;  for  in  4  or  5  Fathoms,  they  ride 
3  Leagues  oS"—A,  HamUUm,  i.  397. 

BALASS,  s.  A  kind  of  ruby,  or 
rather  a  rose-red  spinelle.  This  is 
not  an  Anglo-Indian  word,  but  it  is 
a  word  of  Asiatic  origin,  occurring 
frequently  in  old  travellers.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  Baldkhshi^  a  popular 
form  of  Badakhshiy  because  these  rubies 
came  from  the  famous  mines  on  the 
Upper  Oxus,  in  one  of  the  districts 
subject  to  Badakhshan.  [See  Va'ml)&y^ 
Sketches,  266  ;  Ball,  Tavemier,  i.  382  n.] 

c.  1350.— "The  mountains  of  Badakhshan 
have  given  their  name  to  the  Badakhshi  ruby, 
vulgarly  called  oZ-Balakhsh.  "—Ibn  Batuta, 

1404. — "Tenia  (Tam^rlan)  vestido  vna 
ropa  et  vn  pafio  de  seda  raso  sin  lavores  e 
6  la  cabe^a  tenia  vn  sombrero  blaco  idto 
con  un  Balaz  en  cima  e  con  aljofar  e 
piedras." — Glavijoy  §  ex. 

1516.— "These  UalaBaes  are  found  in 
Balaxayo,  which  is  a  kingdom  of  the  main- 
land near  Pegu  and  Bengal." — Barbosoj  213. 
This  is  very  bad  geography  for  Barbosa,  who 
is  usuaUv  accurate  ana  judicious,  but  it  is 
surpassed  in  much  later  days. 

1581. — "I  could  never  understand  from 
whence  those  that  be  called  Pftlftftwi  come." 
—Caemr  Fredericke,  in  HakL  ii.  872. 

[1598.—"  The  BallayeBes  are  likewise  sold 
by  weight." — Linschoten,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  156.] 

1611.— "Of  Ballaoe  Rubies  little  and 
gjeat,  good  and  bad,  there  are  single  two 
thousand  pieces"  (in  Akbar's  treasury). — 
Bawkitis,  in  Purchcu,  i.  217. 

[1616.— "Fair  pearls.  Ballast  rubies."— 
Foster,  Letters,  iv.  243.] 

1653. — "Les  Boyaumes  de  Pegou,  d'oh 
viennent  les  rubis  tialets."— 2>«  la  Baullaye- 
le-Qouz,  126. 

1673.— "The  last  sort  is  called  a  Ballaoe 
Ruby,  which  is  not  in  so  much  esteem  as  the 
SpineU,  because  it  is  not  so  well  coloured." 
—Fryer,  215. 

1681.—".  .  .  ay  ciertoe  balazes,  que 
llmana  candidos,  que  son  como  los  ctia- 
mantes."— ifarfin«2  de  la  Puente,  12. 


1689.—".  .  .  The  Balace  Ruby  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Falaiium,  or  Palace ;  .  .  .  .  the  most  pro- 
bable Conjecture  is  that  of  Marcus  Paulus 
VenetuSy  that  it  is  borrow'd  from  the 
Country,  where  they  are  found  in  greatest 
Plentie.  .  .    "—Omngton,  588. 


BALOONY,  s.  Not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  word)  but  sometimes  regaraed 
as  of  Oriental  origin  ;  a  thing  more 
than  doubtful.  The  etymology  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Schuyler  and  by  the  lamented 
William  Gill  in  the  quotations  below, 
is  not  new,  though  we  do  not  know 
who  first  suggested  it.  Neither  do  we 
know  whether  the  word  halagani,  which 
Erinan  (Tr,  in  Stberia,  E.  T.  i.  116)  tells 
us  is  the  name  given  to  the  wooden 
booths  at  the  Nijnei  Fair,  be  the  same 
P.  word  or  no.  Wedgwood,  Littr^ 
[and  the  N.E.D.]  connect  hcUcony  with 
the  word  which  appears  in  English  as 
baJk,  and  with  the  Italian  halco,  'a 
scaffolding '  and  the  like,  also  used  for 
*  a  box '  at  the  play.  Balco,  as  well  as 
palco,  is  a  form  occurring  in  early 
Italian.  Thus  Franc,  da  Buti,  com- 
menting on  Dante  (1385-87),  says : 
^^Bdlco  ^  luogo  alto  done  si  monta  e 
scende."  Hence  naturally  would  be 
formed  halcone,  which  we  have  in  Giov. 
Villani,  in  Boccaccio  and  in  Petrarch. 
Manuzzi  ( Vocabolario  It.)  defines  hodcone 
as=finestra  (T). 

It  may  be  noted  as  to  the  modem 
pronunciation  that  whilst  ordinary 
mortals  (including  among  verse- 
writers  Scott  and  Lockhart,  Tennyson 
and  Hood)  accent  the  word  as  a  dactyl 
(bdlcdn^),  the  crime  de  la  crime,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  makes  it,  or  did  in 
the  last  generation  make  it,  as  Cowper 
does  below,  an  amphibrach  (hdlcdny) : 
"Xanthus  his  name  with  those  of 
heavenly  birth,  But  called  Scamander 
by  the  sons  of  earth  ! "  [According  to 
the  N.E.D.  the  present  pronunciation, 
"  which,"  said  Sam.  Rocers,  "  makes  me 
sick,"  was  established  about  1825.] 

c.  1348. — **E  al  continuo  v'era  pieno  di 
belle  donne  a*  haloo&L"— (Ttov.  Villani, 
X.  132-4. 

c.  1340-50.— 
"  II  figliuol  di  Latona  avea  g}k  nove 
Volte  guardato  dal  halcon  sovrano, 
Per  i^uella,  ch'alcun  tempo  mosse 
I  suoi  sospir,  ed  or  git  altnii  oommove  in 
vano.'*^ 

Petrarca,  Rime,  Pte.  i.  Sonn.  35, 
ed.  Pisa,  1805. 
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c,  1340^.— 
''  Ma  A  com"  nom  talor  che  mange,  a  parte 
Vede  ooaa  che  eli  ocehi,  e^  cor  alletta, 
Co^  colei  per  cn'io  eon  in  prigione 
Standosi  ad  un  balcone, 
Che  fh  sola  a'  suoi  di  cosa  perfetta 
Cominciai  a  mirar  con  tale  deslo 
Che  me  steaso,  e  1  mio  mal  poee  in  oblfo : 
I'era  in  terra,  e  1  cor  mio  in  Paradiso." 

P€traroiiy  Rime,  Pte.  ii.  Canzone  4. 

1645-52.— "When  the  King  mis  to  do 
Justice,  I  observe  that  he  cornea  into  the 
Baloona  that  looks  into  the  Piama." — 
Ta^vmiar,  K  T.  ii.  64 ;  [ed.  BaU,  i.  152], 

1667.— <*  And  be  it  farther  enacted.  That 
in  the  Front  of  aU  Housee,  hereafter  to  be 
erected  in  any  such  Streets  as  by  Act  of 
Common  Council  shall  be  declared  to  be 
High  Streets,  Balconies  Four  Foot  broad 
with  Rails  and  Bars  of  Iron  .  .  .  shall  be 

placed "—Act   19  Car.   II.,  cap.  8, 

sect.  13.    (Act  for  Rebuilding  the  City  of 
London.) 

1783. 
''  At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 
From  the  baloOoy  spied 

Her  tender  husband,  wond'ring  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride." 

John  Gilpin, 

1806.— 
**  For  from  the  lofty  balodny. 

Rung  trumpet,  shalm  and  psaltery." 

Lay  of  the  Latt  Minttrel, 

1838.— 
"  Under  tower  and  halodny, 

By  earden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

D^d  pale  Detween  the  houses  high." 

Tennyson's  Lady  qfShalott. 

1876.— "The  houses  (in  Tnrkistan)  are 
generally  of  but  one  story,  though  sometimes 
there  ia  a  small  upper  room  called  bala-khana 
(P.  bala,  upper,  and  khana,  rooin)  whence 
we  get  ooTnleoaj^—SckuyUr's  Turkistan, 

1880.—"  Bdld  kkOnd  means  *  upper  house,' 
or  'upper  place,'  and  is  applied  to  the  room 
built  over  the  archway  by  which  the  chdppd 
iJkdMd  is  entered,  and  from  it,  by  the  way, 
we  got  our  word  '  Baloony.'  "—MS.  Journal 
in  Persia  of  Captain  W,  J.  GiU,  R.E. 

BALOON.  BALLOON,  &c.,  &  A 
rowing  Teasel  formerly  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  Indies,  the  basis  of  which 
was  a  laroe  canoe,  or  'dug-out.'  There 
is  a  Manr.  word  balydntDj  a  kind  of 
barge,  which  is  probably  the  originaL 
[See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xiv.  26.] 

1539. — ''E  embarcando-se  .  .  .  paitio,  eo 
foiiio  aooompanhando  dez  ou  dose  baldos  ate 
a  Ilha  de  Upe.  .  .  ."— PtiUo,  ch.  xiv. 

1684.— 
**  Neste  tempo  da  terra  para  a  armada 

,  e  cal'  luses  cruzar  vimos.  .  ." 
Malaea  Conquiatadoy  iii.  44. 


1673.— "The  President  commanded  his 
own  Baloon  (a  Barge  of  State,  of  Two  and 
Twenty  Oars)  to  attend  me."— ^ryer,  70. 

1755.— "The  Burmas  has  now  Eighty 
Ballongs,  none  of  which  as  [tic]  peat  Guns.^' 
— Letter  from  Copt,  R,  Jachsonf  m  DcUrymple 
Or,  Repert.  i.  195. 

1811.— "This  is  the  simplest  of  all  boats, 
and  consists  merely  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hollowed  out,  to  the  extremities  of  which 
pieces  of  wood  are  applied,  to  represent  a 
stem  and  prow;  the  two  sides  are  boards 
joined  by  rottins  or  small  bambous  without 
nails ;  no  iron  whatsoever  enters  into  their 
construction.  .  .  .  The  pftK^*"«  are  used 
in  the  district  of  Chittagong." — Solvyju,  iii. 

BAL80BA,  BUBSOBA,  &c.,  n.p. 
These  old  forms  used  to  l)e  familiar 
from  their  use  in  the  popular  version 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  after  Galland. 
The  place  is  the  sea-port  city  of  Basra 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-al-'Arab,  or 
United  Euphrates  and  Tijms.  FBurton 
{At,  Nights,  x.  1)  writes  Sassorah,'] 

1298. — "There  is  also  on  the  river  as  vou 
go  from  Baudas  to  Kisi,  a  great  city  called 
Bastra  surrounded  by  wockIs  in  which  grow 
the  best  dates  in  the  world." — Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  i.  ch.  6. 

c.  1580. — "Balsara,  altrimente  detta 
BasBora,  h  una  citUi  posta  nell'  Arabia,  la 
quale  al  presente  e  signorepfgiata  dal  Turco 
.  ,  ,  h  citut  di  g^n  negocio  di  spetiarie,  di 
droghe,  e  altre  merci  che  uengono  di  Ormus  ; 
h  abondante  di  dattoli,  risi,  e  grani." — Balbi, 

f.  sy. 

[1598.— "The  town  of  Baliora;  also 
Basflora."— Xtn«rAotoH,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  45.] 

1671.— 
"  From   Atropatia   and    the    neighbouring 
plains 

Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 

Of  Susiana  to  Balsara'B  Hayen.  .  ." 

Paradise  Regained^  iii. 

1747.— "He  (the  Prest.  of  Bombay)  further 
advises  us  that  they  haye  wrote  our  Honble. 
Masters  of  the  Loss  of  Madrass  by  way  of 
BuBflOro,  the  7th  of  November."—^.  St. 
David  Consn,,  8th  January  1746-7.  MS.  in 
India  Office. 

[Also  see  CONOO.] 

BALTY,  8,  H.  bdltly  *a  bucket,' 
[which  Platts  very  improbably  con- 
nects with  Skt.  vdrty  'water*],  is  the 
Port  balde. 

bAlWAB,  s.  This  is  the  native 
servant's  form  of  'barber,'  shaped  by 
the  'striving  after  meaning'  asodhodTj 
for  hdhodld,  i,e,  'capillarius/  'hair-man.' 
It  often  takes  the  further  form  bal-bnr, 
another  factitious  hybrid,  shaped  by 
P.  hUridan,  'to  cut,'  quasi  'hair-cutter.' 
But  though  now  obsolete,  there  was 
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also  (see  both  Meniruki  and  VuUers  s.v.) 
a  Persian  word  hdrhdTy  for  a  barber  or 
surgeon,  from  which  came  this  Turkish 
term  "  Le  Berber-hsjchi^  qui  fait  la  barbe 
au  Pacha,"  which  we  find  (c.  1674)  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  journal  of  Antoine 
Galland,  pubd.  at  Paris,  1881  (ii.  190). 
It  looks  as  if  this  must  have  been  an 
early  loan  from  Europe. 

BAMBOO,  s.  Applied  to  many 
gigantic  grasses,  of  which  Bamhusa 
arundinacea  and  B.  vulgaris  are  the 
most  commonly  cultivated ;  but  there 
are  many  other  8j)ecies  of  the  same 
and  allied  genera  in  use ;  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
This  word,  one  of  the  commonest  in 
Anglo-Indian  daily  use,  and  thoroughly 
naturalised  in  English,  is  of  exceedingly 
obscure  origin.  According  to  Wilson 
it  is  Canarese  hdnM  [or  as  the  Madras 
Admin.  Man.  {Gloss,  s.v.)  writes  it, 
hortibu,  which  is  said  to  be  "onoma- 
topaeic  from  the  crackling  and  ex- 
plosions when  they  bum"].  Marsden 
inserts  it  in  his  dictionary  as  good 
Malay.  Crawfurd  says  it  is  certainly 
used  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  as 
a  native  word,  but  that  it  is  elsewhere 
unknown  to  the  Malay  languages.  The 
usual  Malay  word  is  milvh.  He  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  have  found  its  way 
into  English  from  Sumatra"  than  from 
Canara.  But  there  is  evidence  enough 
of  its  familiarity  among  the  Portuguese 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  to 
indicate  the  probability  that  we  adopted 
the  word,  like  so  many  others,  through 
them.  We  believe  that  the  correct 
Canarese  word  is  banvm.  In  the  16th 
century  the  form  in  the  Concan  appears 
to  have  been  mambu^  or  at  least  it 
was  so  represented  by  the  Portuguese. 
Rumphius  seems  to  suggest  a  quaint 
onomatopoeia:  "  vehementissimos  edunt 
ictus  et  sonitus,  quum  incendio  com- 
buruntur,  quando  notum  ejus  nomen 
BaTnbUy  Bamlm,  facile  exauditur." — 
(Herb.  Amb.  iv.  17.)  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  Although  buluh  is  the  stan- 
dard Malay,  and  bambu  apparently 
introduced,  I  think  bamhu  is  the  form 
used  in  the  low  Javanese  vernacular, 
which  is  quite  a  diflferent  language 
from  high  Javanese.  Even  in  low 
Javanese,  however,  it  may  be  a  bor- 
rowed word.  It  looks  curiously  like 
a  trade  corruption  of  the  common 
Malay  word   samambuy  which   means 


the  well-known  *  Malacca  cane,'  both 
the  bamboo  and  the  Malacca  cane 
being  articles  of  export.  Klinkert 
says  that  the  sarruinibu  is  a  kind  of 
rattan,  which  was  used  as  a  walking- 
stick,  and  which  was  called  the  Malacca 
cane  by  the  English.  This  Malacca 
cane  and  the  rattan  'bamboo  cane' 
referred  to  by  Sir  H.  Yule  must  surely 
be  identical.  The  fuller  Malay  name 
is  actually  rotan  samamhu,  which  is 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  Calamus 
Sdpionwmy  Lour,  by  Mr.  Ridley  in  his 
Plant  List  (J.B.A.S.y  July  1897).! 

The  term  applied  to  tdbdshlr  (Taba- 
sheer),  a  siliceous  concretion  in  the 
bamboo,  in  our  first  quotation  seems 
to  show  that  barnbu  or  mambu  was 
one  of  the  words  which  the  Portuguese 
inherited  from  an  earlier  use  by  Persian 
or  Arab  traders.  But  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  finding  other  proof 
of  this.  With  reference  to  aakkar- 
mambu  Ritter  says :  "  That  this  drug 
(Tahashir),  as  a  product  of  the  bamboo- 
c€ine,  is  to  this  day  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  Sacar  MamJbu  is  a  thing 
which  no  one  needs  to  be  told"  (ix.  334). 
But  in  fact  the  name  seems  now  entirely 
unknown. 

It  Ls  possible  that  the  Canarese  word 
is  a  vernacular  corruption,  or  develop- 
ment, of  the  Skt.  vansa  Jor  vamhha\^ 
from  the  former  of  which  comes  the 
H.  bdns.  Bamboo,  does  not  occur,  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  in  any  of  the  earlier 
16th-century  booii,  which  employ  canna 
or  the  like. 

In  England  the  term  baihboo-cane 
is  habitually  applied  to  a  kind  of 
walking-stick,  which  is  formed  not 
from  any  bamboo  but  from  a  species 
of  rattan.  It  may  be  noted  that  some 
30  to  35  years  ago  there  existed  along 
the  high  road  between  Putney  Station 
and  West  Hill  a  garden  fence  of 
bamboos  of  considerable  extent ;  it 
often  attracted  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  present  writers. 

1563.— "The  people  from  whom  it  {(aba- 
i(hir)  is  ^ot  call  it  Mmr-mambum  .... 
because  we  canes  of  that  plant  are  called 
by  the  Indians  mamba." — (/arcia,  f.  194. 

1578. — "Some  of  these  (canes),  especially 
in  Malabar,  are  found  so  large  that  th» 
people  make  use  of  them  as  boats  {embar^ 
ccueion^s)  not  opening  them  out,  but  cutting 
one  of  the  canes  right  across  and  using  th& 
natural  knots  to  stop  the  ends,  and  so  a 
couple  of  naked  blacks  go  upon  it  .  .  .  each 
of  tnem  at  his  own  end  of  the  mamba  [in 
orig.  m&Hm'\  (so  they  call  it),  being  provided 
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with  two  paddles,  one  in  each  hand  .... 
and  so  upon  a  cane  of  this  kind  the  folk 
pass  across,  and  sitting  with  their  legs 
clinging  naked."— C  Ae^ta,  Tractadoy  296. 

Again: 

**.  .  .  and  many  people  on  that  riyer 
(of  Cranganor)  make  use  of  these  canes  in 
place  of  boats,  to  be  safe  from  the  numerous 
Crocodiles  or  (Jaymoi'M  (as  they  call  them) 
which  are  in  the  riyer  (which  are  in  fact 
great  and  ferocious  lizards)"  \lagarU)»\. — 
/M.  297. 

These  passages  are  curious  as  explaining, 
if  they  hardly  justify,  Ctesias,  in  what  we 
haye  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest  bounces, 
yiz.  his  story  of  Indian  canes  big  enough  to 
be  nsed  as  boats. 

1586. — "All  tiie  houses  are  made  of  canes, 
which  they  call  BamlXM,  and  bee  coyerea 
with  Strawe."— /*tteA,  in  HakL  ii.  891. 

1588. — ".  .  .  a  thicke  reede  as  big  as  a 
man's  legge,  which  is  called  Bambu." — 
LiKKkoten,  66 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  195]. 

1606. — "laya  multas  producit  arundines 
groosas,  quas  Manbn  yocant." — Prima  Pars 
t^e»c,  IttH,.  Navalis  in  Indiam  (Houtman's 
yoffogel  p.  86. 

c.  1610. — "  Les  Portugais  et  les  Indiens  ne 
86  sement  point  d'autres  bastons  pour  porter 
leurs  palanquins  ou  litieres.  lis  I'appellent 
partout  Bamboo."— Pymref,  i.  287 ;  [Hak. 


1615. — "These  two  kings  (of  Camboja  and 
Siam)  haye  neyther  Horses,  nor  any  fiery 
Instruments :  but  make  use  only  of  oowes, 
and  a  oertaine  kind  of  pike,  made  of  a 
knottie  wood  like  Canes,  called  Bambnc, 
which  is  exceeding  strong,  though  pliant 
and  supple  for  yse.  — De  Mo^farlf  33. 

1621.— "These  Forts  will  better  appeare 
by  the  Draught  thereof,  herewith  sent  to 
your  Worships,  inclosed  in  a  Bamboo."— 
Letter  in  Purehat,  i.  699. 

1623. — "  Among  the  other  trees  there  was 
an  immense  quantity  of  bambd,  or  yery 
large  Indian  canes,  and  all  clothed  and 
ooyered  with  pretty  green  foliaee  that  went 
creeping  up  them.  — P.  della  Voile,  ii.  640 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  220]. 

c.  1666. — "  Cette  machine  est  suspendue  k 
nne  longue  barre  que  Ton  appelle  Pambou." 
— Tkerenot,  y.  162.  (This  spelling  recurs 
throughout  a  chapter  describing  palankins, 
thongh  elsewhere  the  trayeller  writes 
bambou.) 

1678. — "A  Bambo,  which  is  a  long  hollow 
cane."— /Vy<r,  34. 

1727.— "The  City  (Aya)  tho*  great  and 
populous,  is  only  built  of  Bamboa  canes." 
— ^.  BamiUm,  u.  47. 

1855. — "When  I  speak  of  bamboo  huts, 
I  mean  to  my  that  post  and  walls,  wall- 
plates  and  rafters,  floor  and  thatch  and  the 
withes  that  bind  them,  are  all  of  bamboo. 
In  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  that  amonjg^ 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations  the  staff  of  life  is 
a  Bamboo.  Scaffolding  and  ladders,  land- 
ing-jetties, fishing  apparatus,  irrigation- 
wheels  and  scoops,  oars,  masts  and  yards. 


spears  and  arrows,  hats  and  helmets,  bow, 
bow-string  and  quiyer,  oil-cans,  water-stoups 
and  cooking-pots,  pipe-sticks,  conduits, 
clothes-boxes,  pan  -  boxes,  dinner  -  trays, 
pickles,  preseryes,  and  melodious  musical 
instruments,  torches,  footballs,  cordage, 
bellows,  mats,  paper,  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  articles  that  are  made  from  the 
bamboo." — YiUe,  Mitfion  to  Ava,  p.  153. 
To  these  may  be  added,  from  a  cursory 
inspection  of  a  collection  in  one  of  t^e 
museums  at  Eew,  combs,  mugs,  sun-blinds, 
ca^es,  grotesque  candngs,  brushes,  fans, 
shirts,  sails,  teapots,  pipes  and  harps. 

Bamboos  are  sometimes  popjularly 
distinguished  (after  a  native  idiom) 
as  male  and  female ;  the  latter  em- 
bracing all  the  common  species  with 
hollow  stems,  the  former  title  being 
applied  to  a  certain  kind  (in  fact,  a  sp. 
of  a  distinct  genus,  Dendrocalamvs 
8trtctu8)y  which  has  a  solid  or  nearly 
solid  core,  and  is  much  used  for 
bludgeons  (see  LATTEE)  and  spear- 
shafts.  It  IS  remarkable  that  this 
popular  distinction  by  sex  was  known 
to  Obesias  (c.  B.C.  400)  who  says  that 
the  Indian  reeds  were  divided  into 
male  and  female,  the  male  having  no 
ivrepiittriip. 

One  of  the  present  writers  has  seen 
(and  partaken  of)  rice  cooked  in  a  joint 
of  bamboo,  among  the  Khyens,  a  hill- 
people  of  Arakan.  And  Mr  Mark- 
nam  mentions  the  same  practice  as 
prevalent  among  the  Chunchos  and 
savaee  aborigines  on  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes  (/.  R,  Geog,  Soc.  xxv. 
155).  An  endeavour  was  made  in 
Pegu  in  1856  to  procure  the  largest 
obtainable  bamboo.  It  was  a  little 
over  10  inches  in  diameter.  But 
Clusius  states  that  he  had  seen  two 
great  specimens  in  the  University  at 
Leyden,  30  feet  long  and  from  14  to  16 
inches  in  diameter.  And  E.  Haeckel, 
in  his  Visit  to  Ceylon  (1882X  speaks 
of  bamboo-stems  at  Peridenia,  "each 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  thick." 
We  can  obtain  no  corroboration  of 
anything  approaching  2  feet.— [See 
Gray's  note  on  Pyrard,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  330.] 

BAMO,  n.p.  Burm.  Bha-maw,  Shan 
Manmaw;  in  Chinese  Sin-Kai,  *  New- 
market.' A  town  on  the  up})er 
Irawadi,  where  one  of  the  chief  routes 
from  China  abuts  on  that  river;  re- 

f,rded    as    the    early    home    of    the 
arens.     [(McMdhon,  Karens    of   the 
Ooldm    Cher.,  103.)]     The    old   Shan 
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town  of  Bam6  was  on  the  Tapeng  B., 
about  20  m.  east  of  the  Irawadi,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  English  factory 
alluded  to  in  the  quotations  was  there. 

[1684. — "A  Settlement  at  Bammoo  upon 
the  oonfines  of  China." — Pringle,  Maaraa 
Cmt,,  iii.  102.] 

1759. — **Thi8  branch  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  driven  from  the  Establishment  at 
Prammoo," — DalrympU,  Or,  Rep.y  i.  111. 

BANANA,  s.  The  fruit  of  Muta 
paradisaicay  and  M.  sapientum  of 
Linnaeus,  but  now  reduced  to  one 
species  under  the  latter  name  by  R. 
Brown.  This  word  is  not  used  in 
India,  though  one  hears  it  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  The  word  itself 
is  said  by  De  Orta  to  have  come  from 
Guinea ;  so  also  Pigafetta  (see  below). 
The  matter  will  be  more  conveniently 
treated  under  PLANTAIN.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith  points  out  that  the 
coincidence  of  this  name  with  the  Ar. 
handUy  '  fingers  or  toes,'  and  handnay  *a 
single  finger  or  toe,'  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  The  fruit,  as  we  leam 
from  Mukaddasi,  grew  in  Palestine 
before  the  Crusades ;  and  that  it  is 
known  in  literature  only  as  mava 
would  not  prove  that  the  fruit  was 
not  somewhere  popularly  known  as 
'fin^rs.'  It  is  possible  that  the 
Araos,  through  whom  probably  the 
fruit  found  its  way  to  W.  Africa, 
may  have  transmitted  with  it  a  name 
like  this ;  though  historical  evidence 
is  still  to  seek.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes : 
"  It  is  curious  that  in  Norwegian  and 
Danish  (and  I  believe  in  Swedish), 
the  exact  Malay  word  piMTUfy  which 
is  unknown  in  England,  is  used. 
Prof.  Skeat  thinks  this  may  be  be- 
cause we  had  adopted  the  word  banana 
before  the  word  pimng  was  brought 
to  Europe  at  all."] 

1563.— "The  Arab  calls  these  muM  or 
amuaa;  there  are  chapters  on  the  subject 
in  Avioenna  and  Serapion,  and  they  call 
them  by  this  name,  as  does  Rasis  alsok 
Moreover,  in  Guinea  they  have  these  figs, 
and  call  tnem  bananas." — OarctOy  98 v. 

1598. — "Other  fruits  there  are  termed 
Bananaj  which  we  think  to  be  the  Miuet 
of  "Eaypt  and  Soria  .  .  .  but  here  they 
cut  them  yearly,  to  the  end  they  may  bear 
the  better." — Tr.  of  Pigc^eUa*s  Congo,  in 
Harleian  CoU.  ii.  553  (also  in  Purcfuu, 
ii.  1006.) 

c.  1610. — "Des  hannet  (marginal  rubric 
Bannanei)  que  les  Portugais  appellent  figues 
dlnde,  and  aux  Maldives  Quella.**—Pyrard 
de  Lavaly  i.  85;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  113].     The 


Maldive  word  is  here  the  same  as  H.  ixlA 
(Skt.  hadala). 

1673.— "BODAnoes,  which  are  a  sort  of 
Plantain,  though  less,  yet  much  more 
grateful."— /ryer,  40. 

1686.— "The  Bonano  tree  is  exactly  like 
the  Plantain  for  shape  and  bigness,  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  it  but  by  the 
Fruit,  which  is  a  great  deal  smaller." — 
Dampier,  i.  316. 

BANCHOOT,  BETEEOHOOT,  ss. 

Terms  of  abuse,  which  we  should 
hesitate  to  print  if  their  odious  mean- 
ing were  not  obscure  "to  the  general." 
If  it  were  known  to  the  Englishmen 
who  sometimes  use  the  words,  we 
believe  there  are  few  who  would  not 
shrink  from  such  brutality.  Some- 
what similar  in  character  seem  the 
words  which  Saul  in  his  rage  flings 
at  his  noble  son  (1  Sam.  xx.  30). 

1638. — "L'on  nous  monstra  k  vne  demy 
lieue  de  la  ville  vn  sepulchre,  qu'ils  appellent 
Bety-chnit,  c'est  k  dire  la  vergogne  de  la 
fiUe  decouverte."- lfa7Mi«&to,  Paris,  1659, 
142.    See  also  ValerUijny  iv.  157. 

There  is  a  handsome  tomb  and 
mosque  to  the  N.  of  Ahmedabad, 
erected  by  Hajji  Malik  Baha-ud-din, 
a  wazir  of  Sultan  Mohammed  Bigara, 
in  memory  of  his  wife  Bibi  Achwt  or 
Achhats  and  probably  the  vile  story 
to  which  the  17th-century  travellers 
refer  is  founded  onlv  on  a  vulgar 
misrepresentation  of  this  name. 

1543. — "  Bety-ohnit ;  dat  is  (onder  eer- 
bredinge  gesproocken)  in  onse  tale  te  seggen, 
u  Dochters  Schaemelheyt."— Fait  Tvfitty  16. 

1792.— "The  officer  (of  Tippoo's  troops) 
who  led,  on  being  challenged  in  Moon 
answered  {Aaari  que  logiu\  *  We  belong  to 
the  advance  —the  title  of  Lally's  brig^e, 
supposing  the  people  he  saw  to  be  their  own 
Europeans,  whose  uniform  also  is  red ;  but 
soon  discovering  his  mistake  the  com- 
mandant called  out  (Feringhy  Banchoot  I— 
chelow)  *  they  are  the  rascally  English ! 
Make  off ' ;  in  which  he  set  the  corps  a 
ready  example,"— Dirom't  Narrative,  147. 

BANOOOK,  n.p.  The  modem 
capital  of  Siam,  properly  Bang-koky  see 
explanation  by  Bp.  Pallegoix  in  quota- 
tion. It  had  been  the  site  of  forts 
erected  on  the  ascent  of  the  Menam 
to  the  old  capital  Ayuthia,  by  Constan- 
tine  Phaulcon  in  1676;  here  the 
modem  city  was  established  as  the 
seat  of  government  in  1767,  after  the 
capture  of  Ayuthia  (see  JUBEA)  by  the 
Burmese  in  that  year.  It  is  uncertain 
if  the  first  quotation  refer  to  Bancock. 
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1552. — ".  .  .  and  Bamplaeot,  which 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menam." — 
Barros,  I.  ix.  1. 

1611.— "They  had  arriyed  in  the  Road  of 
Syam  the  fifteenth  of  August,  and  cast 
Anchor  at  three  fathome  high  water.  .  .  . 
The  Towne  lyeth  some  thirtie  leagues  yp 
along  the  Riuer,  whither  they  sent  newes 
of  their  arriyall.  The  Sabander  (see  SHAH- 
BUMDEB)  and  the  Governor  of  Kanoock 
(a  place  sdtuated  by  the  Riuer),  came  backe 
with  the  Messen^ra  to  receiue  his  Majesties 
Letters,  but  chiefly  for  the  presents  ex- 
pected."—P.  WUliamMm  Floris,  in  Purckat, 
1.321. 

1727.— The  Ship  arrived  at  Benoook,  a 
Castle  about  half-way  up,  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  all  Ships  to  put  their  Guns 
ashore."—^.  Bamiltan,  i.  8^. 

1850. — "Civitas  rogia  tria  habet  nomina: 
.  .  .  ban  mHk6k,  per  contractionem  Baii£fk0k, 
pagus  oleastiorom,  est  nomen  primitivum 
ouod  hodie  etiam  vulgo  usurpatur." — 
PalUgoiXj  Oraan,  Linguae  Thai,,  Bangkok, 
1850,  p.  167. 

BANDANNA,  b.  This  term  is 
properly  applied  to  the  rich  yellow 
or  i^  silk  handkerchief,  with  diamond 
spots  left  white  by  pressure  applied 
to  prevent  their  receiving  the  dye. 
The  etymolo^  may  be  gathered  from 
Sbakespear's  Diet.,  which  gives  ^^Bdn- 
dhnu  :  1.  A  mode  of  dyeing  in  which 
the  cloth  is  tied  in  aiflferent  places, 
to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from  receiv- 
ing the  dye  ;  ...  3.  A  kind  of  silk 
cloth"  A  class  or  caste  in  Guzerat 
who  do  this  kind  of  preparation  for 
dyeing  are  called  Bamhdrd  {Brvm- 
mand),  [Such  handkerchiefs  are  Known 
in  S.  India  as  Policat  handkerchiefs. 
Cloth  dyed  in  this  way  is  in  Upper 
India  luiown  as  Chunri.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  process  will  be  found  in 
Joum,  Ind.  Arty  ii.  63,  and  S,  M. 
Hadiz  Mon.  on  Dyes  and  Dyeing^ 
p.  36.] 

c.  1990. — "His  Majesty  improved  this 
department  in  four  ways.  .  .  .  TlUrdlyj  in 
staffs  as  .  .  .  BAndhnUn,  ChhUU.  Alchah," 
—A^  i.  91. 

1752.— **  The  Cossembasar  merchants 
baring  fallen  short  in  gurrahs,  plain  taffa- 
ties,  ordinary  baadaimoeB,  and  chappas."— 
In  Long,  81. 

1818.— '^Bandannoea . .  .  SO0."—MilInim 
(list  of  Bengal  Piece-goods,  and  no.  to  the 
ton),  ii.  221. 

1848.— "Mr  Scape,  lately  admitted  part- 
ner into  the  great  Calcutta  House  of  Foele, 
Fake,  and  Cracksman  .  .  .  taking  Fake's 
place,  who  retired  to  a  pincely  Park  in 
Sussex  (the  Fogies  have  long  been  out  of 
the  firm,  and  Sir  Horace  ^ogle  is  about  to  be 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bandanna), 


.  .  .  two  years  before  it  failed  for  a  million, 
and  plunged  half  the  Indian  |>ublic  into 
misery  and  ruin." — Vanity  Fair,  li.  ch.  25. 

1866.— "*  Of  course,'  said  Toogood, 
wiping  his  eves  with  a  large  red  Mp'^ft^ft 
handkerchief.  'By  all  means,  come  along, 
Major.'  The  major  had  turned  his  face 
away,  and  he  edso  was  weeping." — LaM 
GknmicU  of  Barset,  ii.  862. 

1875.— "In  Calcutta  Tariff  Valuations: 
'Piece  goods  silk:  Bandanah  Choppahs, 
per  piece  of  7  handkerchiefs  .  .  .  score  .  .  . 
115  &." 

BANDABEE,  s.  Mahr.  Bhanddri, 
the  name  of  the  caste  or  occupation. 
It  is  applied  at  Bombay  to  the  class 
of  people  (of  a  low  caste)  who  tend 
the  coco-palm  gardens  in  the  island, 
and  draw  toddy,  and  who  at  one  time 
formed  a  local  militia.  [It  has  no 
connection  with  the  more  common 
Bkdnddriy  *a  treasurer  or  storekeeper.'] 

1548. — ".  .  .  .  certain  duties  collected 
from  the  bandarys  who  draw  the  toddy 
{sura)  from  the  aldeas.  .  .  ." — S,  Batelho, 
Tambo,  203. 

1644.— "The  people  ...  are  all  Chris- 
tians, or  at  least  the  g^reater  part  of  them 
consisting  of  artizans,  carpenters,  c/umdaris 
(this  word  is  manifestly  a  mistranscription  of 
bandaris),  whose  business  is  to  gather  nuts 
from  the  coco-palms,  and  eoriimbis  (see 
KOONBEE)  who  till  the  ground.  .  .  ."— 
BocarrOf  MS. 

1678.— "The  President  ...  if  he  go 
abroad,  the  Bandaiines  and  Moors  under 
two  Standards  march  before  him."— Fryer, 
68. 

„  ".  .  .  besides  60  Field-pieces  ready 
in  their  Carriages  upon  occasion  to  attend 
the  Militia  and  Bandarines." — Ibid,  66. 

c.  1760.—"  There  is  also  on  the  island  kept 
up  a  sort  of  militia,  composed  of  the  land- 
tillers,  and  bandarees,  whose  living  depends 
chiefly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  coco-nut 
trees."— G^/wc,  i.  46. 

1808.—".  .  .  whilst  on  the  Brab  trees  the 
cast  of  Bhundarees  paid  a  due  for  extract- 
ing the  liquor."— -Bomftoy  Regulation,  i.  of 
1808,  sect.  vi.  para.  2. 

1810. — "Her  husband  came  home,  laden 
with  toddy  for  distilling.  He  is  a  bandari 
or  toddy-gatherer."— i/aria  Gi-aham,  26. 

c.  1836.— "Of  the  Bhundarees  the  most 
remarkable  usage  is  their  fondness  for  a 
peculiar  species  of  long  trumpet,  called 
Bhongalee,  which,  ever  since  the  dominion 
of  the  Portuguese,  they  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  and  blowing  on  certain 
State  occasions.  ' — R,  Murphy,  in  Tr.  Bo. 
Oeog.  Soe,  i.  131. 

1883.— "We  have  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  large  Bhundairies  in  the  cit]r, 
pointing  out  that  the  tax  on  toddy  trees  is 
now  Rs.  18  (?  Rs,  I,  S  at.)  per  tapped  toddy 
tree  per  annum,  whereas  in  1872  it  was  only 
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Ke.  1  per  tree  ;  ...  he  iii]ges  that  the  Bom- 
bay toddy-drawers  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  practising  their  trade  free  of  liceofle, 
in  consideration  of  the  military  services 
rendered  by  their  ancestors  in  garrisoniDg 
Bombay  town  and  island,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  advanced  towards  it  in  1670."— jTiW^  qf 
India  (Mai/),  July  17th. 

BANDEJAH,  s.  Port,  bandeja^  'a 
salver,'  *a  tray  to  put  presents  on.' 
We  have  seen  the  word  used  only  in 
the  following  passages  : — 

1621.— "We  and  the  Hollanders  went  to 
viset  Semi  Dono,  and  we  carid  hym  a  bottell 
of  strong  water,  and  an  other  of  Spanish 
wine,  with  a  great  box  (or  bandctja)  of  sweet 
bread." — Cochs's  Diary ^  ii.  148. 

[1717.— "Received  the  Pkirmaund  (see 
FuUHAUN)  from  Captain  Boddam  in  a 
bandaye  couered  with  a  rich  piece  of  Atlass 
(see  ATLAS)."— Hedges,  I/iary,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  occlx.] 

1747.— "Making  a  small  Cott  (see  COT) 
and  a  rattan  BandJiJas  for  the  Nabob  .... 
(Pagodas)  4:  32:  21."— Aect,  Expends  at 
Fcrrt  St.  Davidj  Jany.,  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

c.  1760.— "(J5«<fO  in  large  companies  is 
brought  in  ready  made  up  on  Japan  chargers, 
which  they  call  from  the  Portuguese  name, 
Baadejaha,  something  like  our  tea-boards." 
—Grose,  i.  237. 

1766.— "To  Monurbad  Dowla  Nabob— 

1  Pair  Pistols      .    216    0    o' 

2  China  Bandaies  172  12    9  " 
—  Lord  Cf ire's  Durbar  Charges,  in  Longy  433. 

Bandeja  appears  in  the  Manilla  Vocaiufar 
of  Blumentritt  as  used  there  for  the  present 
of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  tastefuUy  packed 
in  an  elegant  basket,  and  sent  to  the  priest, 
from  the  wedding  feast.*  It  corresponds 
therefore  to  the  Indian  ddli  (see  DOLLx ). 

BANDEL, 'n.p.  The  name  of  the 
old  Portucuese  settlement  in  Bengal 
about  a  mile  above  Hoogly,  where  there 
still  exists  a  monastery,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  church  in  Bengal  (see  Imp. 
Gaseteer).  The  name  is  a  Port,  corrup- 
tion of  bandar,  *  the  wharf ' ;  and  in 
this  shape  the  word  was  applied  among 
the  Portuguese  to  a  variety  of  places. 
Thus  in  Correa,  under  1641-42,  we 
find  mention  of  a  port  in  the  Red 
Sea,  near  the  mouth,  called  Bandel 
dos  Malemos  0  of  the  Pilots ').  Chitta- 
gong  is  calleci  Bandel  de  Chaiigao  (e.g. 
m  Bocarro,  p.  444),  corresponding  to 
Bandar  Chdtgdm  in  the  Autobiog.  of 
Jahangir  {Elliot,  vi.  326).  [In  the 
Diarjr  of  Sir  T.  Roe  (see  below)  it  is 
applied  to  (Gombroon],  and  in  the 
following  passage  the  original  no  doubt 
runs  Bandar-i-Hvghll  or  Hngll-Bandar, 


[1616.— "To  this  Purpose  took  Bandell 
theyr  foort  on  the  Mayne." — Sir  T,  Moe, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  129.] 

1631. — ".  .  .  these  Europeans  increased 
in  number,  and  erected  large  substantial 
buildings,  which  they  fortified  with  cannons^ 
muskets,  and  other  implements  of  war.  In 
due  course  a  considerable  place  grew  up, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Port  of 
BXisVL"— 'Abdul  Hamld,  in  Sllioty  vii.  32. 

1753. — '*.  .  .  les  ^tablissements  formes 
pour  assurer  leur  commerce  sont  situfe  sur 
les  bords  de  cette  riviere.  Celui  des  Portu- 
gais,  qu'ils  ont  appel^  Bandel,  en  adoptant 
le  terme  Persan  ae  Bender,  qui  signifie  port, 
est  aujourd'hui  reduit  k  peu  de  (mose  .  .  et 
il  est  preaque  coni%u  k  Ugli  en  remontant.** 
— D'Anville,  Eclaircissefmens,  p.  64. 

1782.— "There  are  five  European  factories 
within  the  space  of  20  miles,  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  river  Oangas  in  Bengal  ; 
Houghly,  or  Bandell,  the  Portuguese  IVesi- 
denoy ;  Chinsura,  the  Dutch ;  Chandema- 
gore,  the  French ;  Sirampore,  the  Danish  ; 
and  Calcutta,  the  Kngliah." — Price's  Observa- 
tions, Ac,  p.  61.     In  Price's  Tracts,  i. 

BANDICOOT,  s.  Corr.  from  the 
Telegu  fa/ndi-hokku,  lit.  'pig-rat.' 
The  name  has  spread  all  over  India, 
afl  applied  to  the  great  rat  called  by 
naturalists  Mus  malaharicus  (Shaw), 
Mus  giganteiis  (HardwickeJ,  Mu8  bandt- 
cota  (feechfltein),  [Nesocta  bandicoUc 
(Blanford,  p.  426)].  The  word  is 
now  used  also  in  Queensland,  [and 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
famous  Benaigo  gold-field  (3  ser.  N.  d:  Q. 
ix.  97)]. 

c.  1380. — "  In  Lesser  India  there  be  some 
rats  as  big  as  foxes,  and  venomous  exceed- 
ingly."— Friar  Jordamts,  Hak.  Soc.  29. 

c.  1343. — "They  imprison  in  the  dun- 
geons (of  Dwaiglr,  i.e.  Daulat&bad)  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes.  There 
are  in  those  dungeons  enormous  rats,  bigger 
than  cats.  In  fact,  these  latter  animals  run 
away  from  them,  and  can't  stand  against 
them,  for  they  would  get  the  worst  of  i^. 
So  they  are  only  caught  by  stratagem.  I 
have  seen  these  rats  at  Dwai^Ir,  and  much 
amazed  I  was  ! " — Ihn  Batuta,  iv.  47. 

Fryer  seems  to  exaggerate  worse  than 
the  Moor : 

1673. — "For  Vermin,  the  strongest  huge 
Rats  as  big  as  our  Pigs,  which  biurow  under 
the  Houses,  and  are  bold  enough  to  venture 
on  Poultry.  "—^ryCT-,  116. 

The  follo'wing  surprisingly  confounds 
two  entirely  different  animals  : 

1789.— "The  Bandicoot,  or  musk  rat,  is 
another  troublesome  animal,  more  indeed 
from  its  offensive  smell  than  anything  elite.'* 
—Munro,  Narrative,  32.     See  MUSK-BAT. 

[1828.— "They  be  called  Brandy-cates.'* 
—Or.  Sporting  Mag.  i.  128.] 
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1879. —  "I  shall  neTor  loiget  mv  first 
night  here  (cm  the  Cooos  Islands).  As  soon 
sa  \h»  Son  had  gone  down,  and  the  moon 
riaen,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  rats,  in 
fize  equal  to  a  tNUldiooot^  appeared."— 
Pollok,  Sporl  in  B.  BurmoA,  &c.,  u.  14. 

1880.—*' They  (wild  dogs  in  Queensland) 
hunted  Kangaroo  when  in  numbers  .... 
but  usually  preferred  smaller  and  more 
eaalj  obtained  prev,  as  rats,  bandioootfl, 
and  'possums.*'*— J9/ariiMKNf«  ifo^.,  Jan., 
p.  65. 

[1880.— "In  Enghmd  the  CoUector  is  to 
be  found  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Baadiooot 
CTub."— jiftCT^A-J/aciwy,  Ttotniy-one  Days, 
87.] 

BANDIOOY,  s.  The  coll<>^uial 
name  in  S.  India  of  the  fruit  of 
Hibuctu  €ScuUntu8j'  Tamil  vendai-khdiy 
Le.  unripe  fruit  of  the  vendat,  called 
in  H.  bhendi.     See  BEHBY. 

BAKDO!  H.  imperative  bdndho, 
*tie  or  make  fast.'  "This  and  prob- 
ably other  Indian  words  have  been 
natnraliaed  in  the  docks  on  the  Thames 
frequented  by  Lascar  crews.  I  have 
heard  a  London  lighter-man,  in  the 
Yictoria  Docks,  throw  a  rope  ashore 
to  another  Londoner,  calling  out, 
Bando !  "—{M.-Gm.  Keatinge.) 

BANDY,  a.  A  carriage,  bullock- 
carriage,  huggv,  or  cart.  This  word 
is  usual  in  botli  the  S.  and  W.  Presi- 
dencies, but  is  imknown  in  Bengal, 
and  in  the  X.W.P.  It  is  the  Tamil 
wimdif  Telug.  handi^  '  a  cart  or  vehicle.' 
The  word,  as  bendiy  is  also  used  in 
Java.  FMr  Skeat  writes— "Klinkert 
has  Mai.  bendiy  *a  chaise  or  caleche,' 
but  I  have  not  heard  the  word  in 
rtandard  Malay,  though  Clifford  and 
Swett.  have  bmdu,  'a  kind  of  sedan- 
chair  carried  by  men,'  and  the  com- 
moner word  tandu  'a  sedan-chair  or 
litter,'  which  I  have  heard  in  Selangor. 
Wilkinson  says  that  kereta  {i.e.  hreta 
hmdx)  is  used  to  signify  any  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  in  Johor."  J 

1791. — "To  be  sold,  an  elegant  new  and 
fashionable  Bandy,  with  copper  panels  lined 
with  Morooco  leather." — Mcumu  Ccntritr, 
29th  Sept. 

1800.— "No  wheel-carriages  can  be  used 
in  G^mara,  not  eyen  a  buffalo-bandy." — 
Letter  61  Sir  T,  MunrOy  in  Life^  i.  243. 

1810. — "  None  but  open  carriages  are  used 
in  Ceylon ;  we  therefore  went  in  oandiaB,  or, 
in  phun  VnglJBh^  ffiff*'** — Maria  Oraham,  88. 

1825. — "Those  persons  who  haye  not 
European  coachmen  have  the  horses  of  their 
or  gigs,  led  by  these  men. 


.  .  .  Gigs  and  hackeries  all  go  here  (in 
Ceylon)  by  the  name  of  bandy," — fffhn- 
(ed.  1844),  ii.  152. 

1829. — "  A  mighty  solemn  old  man,  seated 
in  an  open  bundy  (read  bandy)  (as  a  gig  with 
a  head  that  has  an  opening  behind  is  odled) 
at  Madras." — Mem,  of  Col,  MoutUain,  2nd 
ed.84. 

I860.— "BuUock  bandies,  covered  with 
cajans  met  us." — TenneiU*t  Ceylon,  ii.  146. 

1862.—"  At  Coimbatore  I  bought  a  bandy 
or  country  cart  of  the  simplest  construction. " 
— Markham*s  Peru  and  Indxcty  398. 

BANG,  BHANG,  s.  H.  hhdnq,  the 
dried  leaves  and  small  stalks  of  hemp 
{i.e.  Cannabis  indica),  used  to  cause 
intoxication,  either  by  smoking,  or 
when  eaten  mixed  up  into  a  sweetmeat 
^see  MAJOON).  Hashish  of  the  Ara1)s 
is  substantially  the  same ;  Birdwood 
says  it  "consists  of  the  tender  tops 
of  the  plants  after  flowering."  {Bhang 
is  usually  derived  from  Skt.  bhangay 
'breaking,'  but  Burton  derives  both 
it  and  the  Ar.  banj  from  the  old  (Joptic 
Ntbanjy  "meaning  a  preparation  of 
hemp  ;  and  here  it  is  easy  to  recognise 
the  Homeric  Nepenthe." 

"On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  apply  the 
word  to  the  henbane  (hyoacyamn*  ntger)  so 
much  used  in  mediaeyal  Europe.  The  KiCmds 
evidently  means  henbane,  aistinguishing  it 
from  Hashish  al  hardfish,  *■  rascal's  grass,'  i.r. 
the  herb  Pantagruelion.  .  .  The  use  of  Bhang 
doubtless  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation, 
whose  earliest  social  pleasures  would  be  in- 
ebriants.  Herodotus  (iy.  c.  75)  shows  the^ 
Scythians  burning  the  seeds  (leaves  and 
capsules)  in  worship  and  becoming  drunk 
upon  the  fumes,  as  do  the  S.  African  Bush- 
men of  the  present  day." — {Arab,  Nights, 
i.  66.)] 

1568.- "The  great  Sultan  Badur  told 
Martim  Affonzo  de  Soussa,  for  whom  he  had 
a  great  liking,  and  to  whom  he  told  all  his 
secrets,  that  when  in  the  night  he  had  a 
desire  to  visit  Portugal,  and  the  Brazil,  and 
Turkey,  and  Arabia,  and  Persia,  aU  he  had 
to  do  was  to  eat  a  little  bangne.  .  .  ." — 
Garcia,  f.  26. 

1578. — "Baojnie  is  a  plant  resembling 
hemp,  or  the  Cannabis  of  the  Latins  .  .  . 
the  Arabs  call  this  Bangne  *Axi**"  (i.e. 
Hashish).— C.  Aeosta,  860-61. 
'  1598.— "They  have  ....  also  many  kinds 
of  Drogues,  as  Amfion,  or  Opium,  <>imfora> 
Bangne  and  Sandall  Wood." — Linschoten, 
IdTlBak,  Soc.  i.  61 ;  also  see  ii.  115]. 

1606. — "0  mais  de  tSpo  estava  oheo  de 
baogae."— (?<mvea,  93. 

16S8. — "  II  se  fit  apporter  vn  petit  cabinet 
d'or  ....  dont  il  tira  deux  layettes,  etprit 
dans  Tvue  de  Vo^on,  ou  opium,  et  dans 
I'autre  du  bengi,  qui  est  vne  certaine  drogue 
ou  poudre.  dont  lis  se  seruent  pour  s'exciter  k 
la  hix.\ire.^*—Mandeltlo,  Paris,  1659,  150. 
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1685. — "  I  have  two  sorts  of  the  Ban^e, 
which  were  sent  from  two  several  placM  of 
the  East  Indies ;  they  both  differ  much  from 
our  Hemp,  although  they  seem  to  differ 
most  as  to  their  magnitude." — Dr.  Hans 
Sloane  to  Mr.  Ray.  in  EayU  CorretpandeTiee, 
1848,  p.  160. 

1673.— "Bang  (a  pleasant  intoxicating 
Seed  mixed  with  Milk).  .  .  ."—Fryer,  91. 

1711.— "Bang  has  likewise  its  Vertues 
attributed  to  it ;  for  being  used  as  Tea,  it 
inebriates,  or  exhileurates  them  according  to 
the  Quantity  they  take." — LockyeTy  61. 

1727. — "Before  they  engage  in  a  Fight, 
they  drink  Bang,  which  is  made  of  a  Seed 
like  Hemp-seed,  that  has  an  intoxicating 
Quality." — A.  Hamilton,  i.  131. 

1763. — "  Most  of  the  troops,  as  is  customary 
during  the  agitations  of  this  festival,  had 
eaten  plentifully  of  bang.  .  .  .**—Omit, 
i.  194. 

1784. — " ...  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
use  of  bank,  an  intoxicating  weed  which 
resembles  the  hemp  of  £urop«,  ...  is 
considered  even  by  the  most  rigid  (Hindoo) 
a  breach  of  the  law." — O,  Forster.  Journey. 
ed.  1808,  ii.  291. 

1789.—"  A  shop  of  Bang  may  be  kept  with 
a  capital  of  no  more  than  two  shillings,  or 
one  rupee.  It  is  only  some  mats  stretched 
under  some  tree,  where  the  Bangeras  of  the 
town,  that  is,  the  vilest  of  mankind,  assemble 
to  drink  Bang." — Note  on  Seir  MutaqKerin, 
iii.  308. 

1868.- 
"  The  Hemp — with  which  we  used  to  hang 

Our  prison  pets,  yon  felon  g^ng, — 

In  Extern  climes  produces  BaAg, 
Esteemed  a  drug  divine. 

As  Hashish  dressed,  its  magic  powers 
'    Can  lap  us  in  Elysian  bowers ; 

But  sweeter  far  our  social  hours. 
O'er  a  flask  of  rosy  wine." 

Lord  Neava, 

BANGED — is  also  used  as  a  parti- 
ciple, for  *  stimulated  by  6an^,'  e.g. 
^^  hanged  up  to  the  eyes." 

BANGLE,  8.  H.  bangrt  or  hangrl. 
The  original  word  properly  means  a 
rinjg  of  coloured  glass  worn  on  the 
wrist  by  women ;  [the  churi  of  N. 
India ;]  but  bangle  is  applied  to  any 
native  rin^-bracelet,  and  also  to  an 
anklet  or  nng  of  any  kind  worn  on 
the  ankle  or  leg.  Indian  silver  bangles 
on  the  wrist  have  recently  come  into 
common  use  among  English  girls. 

1803.— "To  the  cutwakl  he  gave  a  heavy 
pair  of  gold  bangles,  of  which  he  consider- 
ably enhanced  the  value  by  putting  them  on 
his  wrists  with  his  own  hands."— Journal  of 
Sir  J.  Nicholls,  in  note  to  WdlingUm  De- 
tpatchet,  ed.  1837,  ii.  373. 

1809.— "BaoglM,  or  bracelets."— ifan'a 
Graham,  18. 


1810. — "Some  wear  ...  a  stout  silver 
ornament  of  the  ring  kind,  called  a  bangle, 
or  harroA  [iard]  on  either  wrist." — Willtam- 
wtt,  V.  M.  I'm. 

1826.—"  I  am  paid  with  the  silver  banirleB 
of  my  enemy,  and  his  cash  to  boot."^vra>i- 
durang  Hon,  27  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  36]. 

1873. — "Year  after  year  he  found  some 
excuse  for  coming  up  to  Sirmoori — now  a 
proposal  for  a  tax  on  bangles,  now  a  scheme 
for  a  new  mode  of  Hindustani  pronunciation. " 
—The  True  Reformer,  i.  24. 

BANGUN,  8.— See  BBINJAUL. 

BANGUB,  s.  Hind,  hdngar.  In 
Upper  India  this  name  is  given  to 
the  higher  parts  of  the  plain  country 
on  which  the  towns  stand — the  older 
alluvium — in  contradistinction  to  the 
khddar  rEhadir]  or  lower  alluvium  im- 
mediately bordering  the  great  rivers, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  their  inunda- 
tion and  modem  divagations ;  the 
kkddar  having  been  cut  out  from  the 
bdngar  by  the  river.  Medlicott  spells 
hhdngar  {Man.  of  Geol,  of  India,  i.  404). 

BANGY,  BANGHT,  &c.  s.  H.  ha- 
hangly  Mahr.  bangiy  Skt.  vihahgamd^ 
and  whahgikd. 

a.  A  shoulder-yoke  for  carrying 
loads,  the  yoke  or  bancy  resting  on 
the  shoulder,  while  the  load  is  appor- 
tioned at  either  end  in  two  equal 
weights,  and  generally  hung  by  cords. 
The  milkmaid's  yoke  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  survival  of  the  bangy- 
stafF  in  England.  Also  such  a  yoke 
with  its  pair  of  baskets  or  boxes. — 
(See  PITABRAH). 

b.  Hence  a  parcel  post,  carried 
originally  in  this  way,  was  called 
ba£g7  or  dawk-bangy,  even  when  the 

Erimitive  mode  of  transport  had  long 
ecome  obsolete.  "A  bangy  parcel" 
is  a  parcel  received  or  sent  by  such 
post. 

a.— 

1789.- 
**  But  I'll  give  them  2000,  with  Bhanges 
and  Coolies, 
With  elephants,  camels,   with  hackeries 
and  doolies." 

Letters  of  Simpkin  the  Second,  p.  57. 
1803.— "We  take  with  us  indeed,  in  six 
banghys,    sufficient   changes   of   linea." — 
Ld.  ValetUia,  i.  67. 

1810.— "The  hKDgf'toollah,  that  is  the 
bearer  who  carries  the  bangy,  supports  the 
bamboo  on  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  equipoise 
the  baskets  suspended  at  each  end.  —  Wil- 
liamtOTi,  V.  M.  i.  328. 
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[184S.— "  I  engaged  eight  bearers  to  carry 
my  palankeen.  Besides  these  I  had  four 
lMUigfay-&«re2izr«,  men  who  are  each  obliged 
to  carry  forty  pound  weight,  in  small 
wooden  or  tin  boxes,  called  petarrahi.** — 
TrattUn't  aeeommt,  Carey,  Good  Old  Days, 
ii.91.] 

b.— 

c  1844.— "I  will  forward  with  this  bv 
hbaagy  dAJt  a  copy  of  Capt  Moresby  s 
Surrey  of  the  Red  Sea." — .Sir  O.  Arthur,  in 
lad.  Admin,  of  Lord  Ellenbormigh,  p.  221. 

1873. — **  The  officers  of  his  regiment  .  .  . 
subscribed  to  buy  the  young  people  a  set  of 
crockery,  and  a  plated  tea  and  coffee  sendee 
(got  up  by  dawk  baag^liee  ...  at  not 
much  more  than  200  per  cent,  in  adyance 
of  the  Kiglish  price." — The  True  RrfariMTj 
i57. 

BAHJO,  s.  Though  this  is  a  West- 
and  not  East-Indian  tenii,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  introduce  the  following 
older  form  of  the  word  : 

1764.— 
**  Permit  thy  slares  to  lead  the  choral  dance 
To    the     wild    bandiaw's    melancholy 
sound." — Grainger,  ir. 

See  abo  Davies,  for  example  of  baj^ore, 
[and  y,B,D  for  banjer]. 

BANfcSHALL,  s.  a.  A  ware- 
house, b.  The  office  of  a  Harbour 
Master  or  other  Port  Authority.  In 
the  former  sense  the  word  is  still  used 
in  S.  India ;  in  Bengal  the  latter  is 
the  only  sense  recognised,  at  least 
among  Anglo- Indians ;  in  Northern 
India  the  word  is  not  in  use.  As  the 
Calcutta  office  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hoogly,  the  name  is,  we  believe, 
often  accepted  as  having  some  in- 
definite reference  to  this  position. 
And  in  a  late  work  we  find  a  positive 
and  plausible,  but  entirely  unfounded, 
explanation  of  this  kino,  which  we 
quote  below.  In  Java  the  word  has 
a  specific  application  to  the  open  hall 
of  audience,  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  without  waUs,  which  forms 
part  of  every  princely  residence.  The 
word  is  used  in  Sea  Hindustani,  in 
the  forms  bansdr^  and  bangsdl  for  a 
•  store-room '  {Rotbudc), 

BanhhaU  is  in  fact  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  words  taken  up  by  foreign 
traders  in  India.  And  its  use  not 
only  by  Correa  ^c.  1661)  but  by  Kinc 
John  (i524X  witn  the  regularly-formea 
Portuguese  plural  of  woms  in  -a2,  shows 
how  early  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese.    Indeed,  Correa  does  not 


even  explain  it,  as  is  his  usual  practice 
with  Indian  terms. 

More  than  one  serious  etymology 
has  been  suggested  : — (1).  Crawfurd 
U^es  it  to  be  the  Malay  word  hcmgaal, 
defined  by  him  in  his  Malay  Diet, 
thus  :  "  (J .)  A  shed  ;  a  storehouse  ;  a 
workshop ;  a  porch ;  a  covered  pas- 
sage" (see  /.  Ind,  Archip.  iv.  182). 
[Mr  Skeat  adds  that  it  also  means  in 
Malay  'half-husked paddy,' and  'fallen 
timber,  of  which  the  outer  layer  has 
rotted  and  only  the  core  remains.'] 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  Malay  word, 
though  marked  by  Crawfurd  ("J.") 
as  Javanese  in  ori^n,  is  a  corruption 
of  one  of  the  two  following  : 

(2)  Beng.  bankaidla,  from  Skt.  hanik 
or  vantkj  'trade,'  and  sdla,  'a  hall.' 
This  lis  Wilson's  etymolo^. 

^3).  Skt.  bhandasdla,  Canar.  hhan- 
dasdU,  Malayal.  pdndtmla,  Tam.  panda- 
sdlai  or  pandakaMai,  'a  storehouse 
or  magazine.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  last  is  the  original  word ;  the 
prevalence  of  the  second  in  S.  India 
IS  an  argument  in  its  favour ;  and  the 
substitution  of  g  for  d  would  be  in 
accordance  with  a  phonetic  practice  of 
not  uncommon  occurrence. 


c.  1345. — "For  the  laatdar  there  is  in 
eyery  island  (of  the  Maldives)  a  wooden 
building,  which  they  call  bajaof&r  [evi- 
dently for  banjafAr,  i.e.  Arabic  spelling  for 
hanga^r]  where  the  Governor  .  .  .  ooTlectB 
all  the  goods,  and  there  sells  or  barters 
them." — Ibn  BattUa,  iv.  120. 

[1520.— "Collected  in  his  bamgasal"  (in 
the  Maldives). — Doc.  da  Torreao  Tonio. 
p.  452.] 

1524.— A  grant  from  E.  John  to  the  City 
of  Goa,  says:  "that  henceforward  even 
if  no  market  rent  in  the  city  is  collected 
from  the  bacao^B,  vis.  those  at  which  are 
sold  honey,  oil,  batter,  betre  (^i.e.  betel), 
spices,  ana  cloths,  for  permission  to  sell 
such  thinffs  in  the  said  bacads,  it  is  our 
pleasore  uiat  they  shall  sell  them  freely." 
A  note  says :  "Apparently  the  word  should 
be  bacofoes,  or  bancaoaes,  or  banga^aes, 
which  then  signified  any  place  to  sell  things, 
but  now  particularly  a  wooden  house?^ 
Arehiv.  Portug.  Or.,  Fasc.  ii.  43. 

1561.—"  ...  in  the  benga^aes,  in  which 
stand  the  goods  ready  for  shipment." — 
Ci^rrea,  Lendag,  i.  2,  260. 

1610. — The  form  and  use  of  the  word  have 
led  P,  Teixeira  into  a  curious  confusion  (as 
it  would  seem)  when,  speaking  of  foreigners 
at  Ormus,  he  says :  "hay  muchos  gentiles, 
Baneanes  [see  BANTAli],  Bangasalyi,  y 
Cambayatys  "—where   the  word   in  Italics 
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probably  represents  Bangalys,  i.e,  Beng&lis 
iHel.  de  ffarmuz,  18). 

c.  1610. — "Le  facteur  du  Roy  chrestion 
des  Maldiues  tenoit  sa  banqvetalle  on 
plofltost  oellier,  sor  le  bord  de  la  mer  en 
risle  de  Maltf.  "—Pymrrf  cU  Laval,  ed.  1679, 
i.  65 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  85 ;  alao  see  i.  267]. 

1618.—"  The  other  settlement  of  YIer 
.  .  .  with  houses  of  wood  thatched  extends 
...  to  the  fields  of  Tanjonpaoer,  where 
there  is  a  hangiliftl  or  sentiy's  house  without 
other  defense/' — Oodinko  de  Eredia,  6. 


-"Bangmi],  a  shed  (or  bam),  or 
often  also  a  roof  witiiout  walls  to  sit  under, 
sheltered  from  the  rain  or  son." — Oojtpar 
WilUntf  Voeabularium,  &c.,  ins'  Grayen- 
haage ;  repr.  Batavia,  1706. 

1734-5.—"  Paid  the  Banlniha.n  Merchants 
for  the  house  poles,  oounti^  reapers,  kc., 
pecessary  for  housebuilding." — In  WheeUr, 
iii.  148. 

1748.—"  A  little  below  the  town  of  Wampo 
.  .  .  These  people  {ammtuUnres)  build  a  house 
for  each  ship.  .  .  .  They  are  called  by  us 
tMUOkiallB.  In  these  we  deposit  the  rigging 
and  yards  of  the  vessel,  chests,  water-casks, 
and  CTery  thing  that  incommodes  us  aboard." 
— A  Voyage  to  the  JB.  Indiet  in  1747  and 
1748  (1762),  p.  294.  It  appears  from  this 
book  (p.  118)  that  the  place  in  Canton 
Riyer  was  known  as  ^^"^^^11  Island. 

1750-52.— "One  of  the  first  things  on 
Arriving  here  (Canton  River)  is  to  procure  a 
banoefidl,  that  is,  a  great  house,  con- 
structed of  bamboo  and  mats  ...  in  which 
the  stores  of  the  ship  are  laid  up."— ^ 
Voyage,  &c.,  by  Olof  Torten  ...  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  I>r  Linnssus,  Transl.  by  J.  R. 
Forster  (with  Osbeck's  Voyage),  1771. 

1783.— "These  people  {Chulias,  &c.,  from 
India,  at  Achin)  ...  on  their  arrival  im- 
mediately buila,  by  contract  with  the 
natives,  houses  of  bamboo,  like  what  in 
China  at  Wampo  is  called  baakahall,  very 
regular,  on  a  convenient  spot  close  to  the 
river." — Forregl,  V,  to  Mergui,  41. 

1788.— "BankoaulB— Storehouses  for  de- 
positing ships'  stores  in,  while  the  ships  are 
unlading  and  refitting." — Indian  vocdb, 
(Stockdale). 

1813.— "The  East  India  Company  for 
seventy  years  had  a  large  hanlhiaijil,  or 
warehouse,  at  Mirzee,  for  the  reception  of 
the  pepper  and  sandalwood  purchased  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Mysore  Rajah." — 
Forbea,  Or.  Mem,  iv.  109. 

1817.— "The  bingnl  or  mendopo  is  a 
large  open  hall,  supported  by  a  double  row 
of  pillars,  and  covered  with  shinjg^les,  the 
interior  beinff  richly  decorated  with  paint 
and  nlding. '-iZa^,  Java  (2nd  ed.),  i.  93. 
The  Javanese  use,  as  in  this  passage,  cor- 
responds to  the  meaning  given  in  Jansz, 
'Javanese  Diet.:  "Bfti^;ul,  Vorstelijke 
Zitplaats"  (Prince's  Sitting-place). 


[1614.— "The  oQstom  house  or  hanViall 
At  Masolpatam."— /oieer,  Letten,  ii.  86.] 


1623.— "And  on  the  Place  by  the  sea 
there  was  the  Custom-house,  which  the 
Persians  in  their  language  call  Benkial,  a 
building  of  no  great  size,  with  some  open 
outer  porticoes."- P.  della  Valle,  ii.  465. 

1673.—".  .  .  Their  Bank  Bolle,  or 
Custom  House  Keys,  where  they  land,  are 
Two ;  but  mean,  and  shut  only  with  ordinary 
Gates  at  Night."— Fiyer,  27. 

1683. — "I  came  adiore  in  Capt.  Goyer's 
Pinnace  to  ye  Bankihell,  about  7  miles 
from  Ballasore."— iTec^tf,  Diary,  Feb.  2; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  65]. 

1687. — "The  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  etc., 
do  humbly  request  the  Honourable  President 
and  Council  would  please  to  grant  and 
assign  over  to  the  Corporation  the  petty 
dues  of  BankMU  Tolls."— In  Wheefer,  i.  20/. 

1727.— "Above  it  is  the  />«/eA BankehaU, 
a  Place  where  their  Ships  ride  when  they 
cannot  get  further  up  for  the  too  swift 
Currents."— i4.  Hamilton,  ii.  6. 

1789.— "And  that  no  one  may  plead 
ignorance  of  this  order,  it  is  hereby  directed 
that  it  be  placed  constantly  in  view  at  the 
Bankehell  in  the  English  and  country 
languages."— /Voc/.  against  Slave-Trading  in 
Seton-KojT,  ii.  5. 

1878.— "The  term  < Baakeoll '  has  always 
been  a  puzzle  to  the  English  in  India.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The  *SoU'  is 
the  Dutch  or  Danish  *Zoll,'  the  English 
'ToU.'  The  BaakBOll  was  then  the  place 
on  the  *  bank '  where  all  tolls  or  dhties  wero 
levied  on  landing  goods."— TWAoyx  W/teeler, 
Early  Records  of  B,  India,  1%.  (Quite 
erroneous,  as  already  said ;  and  Zoll  is  not 
Dutch.) 


BANTAIC,  n.p.  The  province 
which  forms  the  western  extremity  of 
Java,  properly  BdrUan.  [Mr  8keat 
gives  iantany  Crawfurd,  Bantdn,]  It 
formed  an  independent  kingdom  at 
the  l^eginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  then  produced  much  pepper  (no 
longer  crown),  which  caused  it  to  Ini 
greatly  frequented  by  European  traders. 
An  English  factory  was  established 
here  in  1603,  and  continued  till  1682, 
when  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  ex})elling 
us  as  interlopers. 

[1615. — "They  were  all  valued  in  my 
invoice  at  Bantanl" — Foster,  Letters,  iv.  93.] 

1727.— "The  only  Product  of  Bantam 
is  Pepper,  wherein  it  abounds  so  much, 
that  they  can  export  10,000  Tuns  per 
annum."— ^.  BamiUan,  ii.  127. 

BANTAM  FOWLS,  s.  According 
to  Crawfurd,  the  dwarf  poultry  which 
we  call  by  this  name  were  imported 
from  Japan,  and  received  the  name 
"not  from  the  place  that  produced 
them,    but    from    that    where     our 
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voTuers  first  found  them." — (7)«c.  Did. 
fi,v.  Baniam).  The  following  evidently 
in  Pegu  describes  Bantams : 

1586.— "They  also  eat  certain  ooeks  and 
hens  called  loritUy  which  are  the  size  of  a 
turtle-dove,  and  have  feathered  feet;  but 
flo  pretty,  that  I  never  aaw  so  pretty  a 
bira.  I  brought  a  cock  and  hen  with  me 
as  fiar  as  Chaul,  and  then,  suapecting  they 
might  be  taken  from  me,  I  gave  them  to 
the  Capuchin  fathers  belonging  to  the  Madre 
de  Dioe."— Bo/fti,  f.  l25v,Y», 

1673.— "From  Siam  are  brought  hither 
little  Champort  Cocks  with  ruffled  Feet,  well 
armed  with  Spurs,  which  have  a  strutting 
Gate  with  them,  the  truest  mettled  in  the 
World."— /Vy<r,  116. 

p.703.— "WUde  cocks  and  hens  .  .  . 
much  like  tiie  small  sort  called  C/utmporeSf 
fleverall  of  which  we  have  had  brought  us 
from  Camboja."— ^ati^ef,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 


11.  cocxxziu. 


This  looks  as  if  they   came    from 
^(q.  v.). 


(1)  BANYAN,  s.  a.  A  Hindu 
trader,  and  especially  of  the  Province 
of  Quzerat,  many  of  which  class  have 
for  aces  been  settled  in  Arabian  ports 
And  Imown  by  this  name  ;  but  the 
term  is  often  applied  by  early  travellers 
in  Western  India  to  persons  of  the 
Hindu  religion  generally.  b.  In 
Calcutta  also  it  is  (or  pernaps  rather 
was)  specifically  appliea  to  the  native 
brokers  attached  to  houses  of  business, 
or  to  persons  in  the  employment  of 
a  private  gentleman  doing  analogous 
duties  (now  usually  called  sircar). 

The  word  was  adopted  from  Vaniya, 
a  man  of  the  trading  caste  (in  Qujarati 
vdniyo\  and    that    comes    from    Skt. 
tamj,    *a    merchant.'    The    terminal 
nasal  may  be  a  Portumiese  addition 
(as  in  poUanquin,  rnaruMrin,  Bassein), 
or  it  may  be  taken  from  the  plural 
form  vdwiydn.     It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Portuguese  found  the 
word    already    in    use    by    the  Arab 
traders.    Sidi  'Ali,  the  Turkish  Admi- 
ral, uses  it  in  precisely  the  same  form, 
applyin£[  it  to  the  Hindus  generally ; 
and  m  Uie  poem  of  Sassui  and  Panhu, 
the  Sindian  Bomeo  and  Juliet,  as  nven 
by  Burton  in  his  Sindh  (p.  101),  we 
have    the    form     Wdniydn.      P.     F. 
Vincenzo  Maria,  who  is  quoted  below 
alifiwrdly  alkffes  that  the  Portuguese 
called  Uiese  Hindus  of  Guzerat  sag- 
naili,  because  they  were  always  washing 
themselves  *'....  chiamati  da  Portu- 
ghesi   Bognaniy    per   la    frequenza    e 
^upeistitione,  con  quale  si  lauano  piu 


volte  il  giomo  "  (251).  See  also  Luillier 
below.  The  men  of  this  class  profess 
an  extravagant  respect  for  animal  life  ; 
but  after  Stanley  brought  home  Dr. 
Livin^tone's  letters  they  became 
notorious  as  chief  promoters  of  slave- 
trade  in  Eastern  Africa.  A.  K.  Forbes 
speaks  of  the  medieval  W&nias  at 
tne  Court  of  Anhihvara  as  "equally 
gallant  in  the  field  fwith  Bajputs), 
and  wiser  in  council  .  .  .  already 
in  profession  puritans  of  peace,  hut 
not  yet  drainea  enough  of  their  fiery 
Kshatri  h\ood."—{Rds  Mala,  i.  240; 
[ed.  1878,  184].) 

Bunya  is  the  form  in  which  vdniya 
appears  in  the  Anglo-Indian  use  of 
Bengal,  with  a  different  shade  of  mean- 
ing, and  generally  indicating  a  grain- 
dealer. 

1516. — "There  are  three  qualities  of  these 
Gentiles,  that  is  to  say,  some  are  called 
Razbuts  .  .  .  others  are  called  Hiiwlitw, 
and  are  merchants  and  traders." — Barboaa, 
61. 

1552. — ".  .  .  Among  whom  came  cer- 
tain men  who  are  called  Baneanew  of 
the  same  heathen  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cambaia  .  .  .  coming  on  board  the  ship 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  seeing  in  his  cabin 
a  pictorial  image  of  Our  Lady,  to  which  our 
pMOople  did  reverence,  they  also  made  adora- 
tion with  much  more  fervency.  .  .  ." — 
Bcarrosy  Dec.,  I,  liv.  iv.  cap.  6. 

1555.— "We  may  mention  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Guzerat  call  the  unbelievers 
Banyftns,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Hindu- 
stan call  them  HindiL" — Sidi  'Afi  Kapuddtu 
in  J.  As.,  1*«  S.  ix.  197-8. 

1563.— "A.  If  the  fruits  were  all  as  good 
as  this  (mango)  it  would  be  no  such  great 
matter  in  the  Baneanes,  as  you  tell  me, 
not  to  eat  flesh.  And  since  I  touch  on 
this  matter,  tell  me,  prithee,  who  are  these 
BanaanOB  .  .  .  who  do  not  eat  flesh  i  .  .  .  " 
—Garcia,  f .  186. 

1608.— "The  Gouemour  of  the  Towne  of 
Gfandeuee  is  a  BaOBjUi*  and  one  of  those 
kind  of  people  that  obserue  the  Law  of 
Pythagoras." — Jone*,  in  Purcha*^  i.  231. 

[1610.—"  Baaeanei. "  See  quotation  under 
Bi^KSHALL,  a.] 

1623. — "One  of  these  races  of  Indians  is 
that  of  those  which  call  themselves  VaniA, 
but  who  are  called,  somewhat  corruptly  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  by  all  our  other  Franks, 
Banians;  they  are  all,  for  the  most  port, 
traders  and  brokers." — P,  della  Valle,  i. 
486-7  ;  [and  see  i.  78  Hak.  Soc.]. 

1630.— "A  people  presented  themselves 
to  mine  eyes,  cloathed  in  linnen  garments, 
somewhat  low  descending,  of  a  gesture  and 
garbe,  as  I  may  sov,  maidenly  and  well 
nigh  effeminate;  of  a  countenance  shy, 
and  somewhat  estranged  ;  yet  smiling  out 
a   glosed   and    bashful   familiarity.  ...  I 
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asked  what  manner  of  people  these  were, 
so  strangely  notable,  and  notably  strange. 
Reply  was  made  that  they  were  Bazdaas." 
—Lardy  Preface. 

1665. — **In  trade  these  Ha-winTia  are  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  the  Jews;  more 
expert  in  all  sorts  of  cunning  triclu.  and 
more  maliciously  mischievous  in  their  re- 
venffe."— TViwnittT,  E.  T.  ii.  68 ;  [ed.  Balf, 
i.  136,  and  see  i.  91]. 

c.  1666. — "Ausai  chacun  a  son  Tt%^<ftTi 
dans  les  Indes,  et  il  y  a  des  personnes  de 
quality  qui  leur  confient  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont 
.  .  .  ."— r;«rCTMrf,  V,  166.  This  passage 
shows  in  anticipation  the  transition  to  the 
Calcutta  use  (b.,  below). 

1672.— "The  inhabitants  are  called  Oui- 
zerattfi  and  BmjtJiB^—BaldaeuSj  2. 

„  "It  is  the  custom  to  say  that  to 
make  one  B«glia.li  (so  they  call  the  Gentile 
Merchants)  you  need  three  Chinese,  and  to 
make  one  Chinese  three  Hebrews." — P.  F, 
Vincenzo  di  Maria,  114. 

1673.— "The  Banyan  foUows  the  Soldier, 
though  as  contrary  in  Humour  as  the  Anti- 
podes in  the  same  Meridian  are  opposite  to 
one  another.  ...  In  Cases  of  Trade  they 
are  not  so  hide-bound,  giving  their  Con- 
sciences more  Scope,  and  boggle  at  no 
Villainy  for  an  Emolument." — /Vy«r,  193. 

1677.— "In  their  letter  to  Ft.  St.  George, 
15th  March,  the  Court  offer  £20  reward  to 
any  of  our  servants  or  soldiers  as  shall  be 
able  to  speak,  write,  and  translate  the 
Banian  language,  and  to  learn  their  aritli- 
metic." — In  Madras  Notes  and  Exts.,  No.  I. 
p.  18. 

1705.—"  .  .  .  ceux  des  premieres  castes, 
comme  les  Balgnanw.  "—LuiUiery  106. 

1813.—" .  .  .  it  wiU,  I  believe,  be  gener- 
ally allowed  by  those  who  have  dealt  much 
with  Banians  and  merchants  in  the  larger 
trading  towns  of  India,  that  their  moral 
character  cannot  be  held  in  high  estima- 
tion."—/Vftw,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  466. 

1877.— "Of  the  Wani,  Banyan,  or  trad»- 
caste  there  are  five  great  families  in  this 
country."- jBi/rtow,  Sind  Revisited,  ii.  281. 

b.— 

1761. — "We  expect  and  positively  direct 
that  if  our  servants  employ  Kun^ufi  or  black 
people  under  them,  they  shall  be  accountable 
for  their  conduct."— 7%<  CouH  of  Directorsy 
in  LonQy  264. 

17^.^**  Resolutions  and  Orders.  That  no 
Moonshee,  linguist,  R^-n^n^  or  Writer,  be 
allowed  to  any  officer,  excepting  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief."—^. William  Proc.y  in 
Longy  382. 

1776. — "We  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  intention  was  to  make  him  (Nundoomarj 
Bansran  to  General  Clavering,  to  surround 
the  (General  and  us  with  the  Governor's 
creatures,  and  to  keep  us  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  the  Govern- 
ment."— Minute  by  Clattering ^  Monscm,  and 
Francis.  Ft.  Williamy  11th  April.  In  Price's 
TractSy  li.  138. 


1780.— "We  are  informed  that  the  Juty 
Wallahs  or  Makers  and  Vendore  of  Bengal 
ShoM  in  and  about  Calcutta  .  .  .  intend 
sending  a  Joint  Petition  to  the  Supreme 
Council  ...  on  account  of  the  great  decay 
of  their  Trade,  entirely  owing  to  the  Luxury 
of  the  Bengalies,  chiefly  the  J^wg^w  («|>) 
and  Sarcars,  as  there  are  scarce  any  of 
them  to  be  found  who  does  not  keep  a 
Chariot,  Phaeton,  Buggy  or  Pallanquin, 
and  some  all  four  .  .  .^— In  HickyU  Bengal 
Gazettey  June  24th. 

1783.—"  Mr.  Hasting^'  bannian  was,  after 
this  auction,  found  possessed  of  territories 
yielding  a  rent  of  £140,000  a  year."— 5wit«, 
Sp^^  <w*  B.  L  Billy  in  Writingsy  &c.,  iii. 

1786.— "The  said  Warren  Hastings  did 
permit  and  suffer  his  own  banyan  or  prin- 
cipal black  steward,  named  Canto  Baboo,  to 
hold  farms  ...  to  the  amount  of  13  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum."— ^rt.  agst.  Hastings^ 
Burkcy  vii.  111. 

„  "A  practice  has  gradually  crept 
in  among  the  Ra^wiftuff  and  other  rich 
men  of  Calcutta,  of  dressing  some  of  their 
servants  .  .  .  nearly  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Honourable  Company's  Sepoys  and 
Lascars.  .  .  ."—NotiJkatioTiy  in  Setan  Karr. 
i.  122. 

1788.--" Banyan— A  Gentoo  servant  em- 
plojred  in  the  management  of  commercial 
affairs.  Every  English  gentleman  at  Bengal 
has  a  Banyan  who  either  acts  of  himself,  or 
as  the  substitute  of  some  great  man  or  black 
merchant." — Indian  VoooSulary  (Stockdale). 

1810.— "The  same  person  frequently  was 
banian  to  several  European  gentlemen ;  all 
of  whose  concerns  were  of  course  accurately 
known  to  him,  and  Uius  became  the  subject 
of  conversation  at  those  meetings  the  banians 
of  Calcutta  invariably  held.  .  .  ." — William- 
souy  V.  M.  i.  189. 

1817. — **The  European  functionary  .  .  . 
has  first  his  banyan  or  native  secretary." — 
Milly  Hist.  (ed.  1840),  iii.  14.  Mr.  Mill  does 
not  here  accurately  interpret  the  word. 

(2).  BANYAN,  8.  An  undershirt, 
originally  of  muslin,  and  so  called  as 
resemblinc  the  body  garment  of  the 
Hindus ;  but  now  commonly  applied 
to  under  body-clothing  of  elastic  cotton, 
woollen,  or  silk  web.  The  following 
quotations  illustrate  the  stages  by 
which  the  word  reached  its  present 
application.  And  they  show  that 
our  predecessors  in  India  used  to 
adopt  the  native  or  Banyan  costume 
in  their  hours  of  ease.  C.  P.  Brown 
defines  Banyan  as  **a  Uxm  dressing- 
gowny  such  as  Hindu  tradesmen  wear." 
Probably  this  may  have  been  the 
original  use ;  but  it  is  never  so  em- 
ployed in  Northern  India. 

1672.— "It  is  likewise  ordered  that  both 
Officers  and  Souldiers  in  the  Fort  shall,  both 
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on  every  Sabbath  Day,  and  on  eyory  day 
when  they  ezerciae»  iMore  Bmglitk  ajppaard ; 
in  respect  the  garbe  is  most  becoming  as 
Souldien,  and  oorrespondent  to  their  prof  es- 
aon." — Sir  W,  Langhome*t  SUmdvug  Order ^ 
in  Wke^er,  m,  426. 

1731. — "The  Bnaign  (as  it  proved,  for  his 
fint  appearance,  being  undressed  and  in  his 
bansroa  coat,  I  did  not  know  him)  came  off 
from  his  cot^  and  in  a  ver^  haughfy  manner 
cried  oat,  *None  of  your  disturbance,  Grentle- 
men.'  "—In  Wheeler,  iii.  109. 

1781.— "I  am  an  Old  Stager  in  this 
Gonntrv.  having  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the 
Year  1796.  .  .  .  Those  were  the  days,  when 
Gentlemen  studied  Etue  instead  of  Fcukion  ; 
when  even  the  Hon.  Members  of  the  Ooundl 
met  in  Baaym  Shirta,  Loo^  Drawen  (q.  v. ), 
and  OoDJee  (Congee)  cape ;  with  a  Case  Bottle 
of  good  old  Arrack,  and  a  (buglet  of  Water 
placed  on  the  Table,  which  we  Secretary 
(a  SkUfal  Hand)  frequently  converted  into 
Punch  .  .  . " — Letter  from  An  Old  Country 
Cb^tem,  in  India  Oazettey  Feb.  24th. 

[1773.— In  a  letter  from  Horace  Walpole 
to  the  Countess  of  Upper  Ossory,  dated 
April  30th,  1773  {Chtnntnfham't  ed.,  v.  459) 
he  describes  a  ball  at  Lord  Stanley's,  at 
which  two  of  the  dancers,  Mr.  Storer  and 
Miss  Wrottealey,  were  dressed  "in  l>anian8 
with  furs,  for  winter,  cock  and  hen."  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  further  details 
of  these  garments,  which  were,  it  may  be 
hoped,  different  from  the  modem  Banyan.] 

1810. — ".  .  .  an  undershirt,  commonly 
called  a  hKl^B3L"—Wiiliams(m,  V.M.  i.  19. 


(3)   BANYAN,  s. 
TBEE. 


See  BANYAN- 


BANYAN-DAY,  8.  This  is  sea- 
slang  for  a  jour  maigre,  or  a  day*  on 
whidi  no  ration  of  meat  was  allowed  ; 
when  (as  one  of  our  quotations  above 
expresses  it)  the  crew  had  "  to  observe 
the  Law  of  Pythagoras." 

1600.— "Of  this  {Kitckery  or  Kedgeree, 
q.v.)  the  European  Sailors  feed  in  these  parts 
once  or  twice  a  Week,  and  are  forcxl  at 
those  times  to  a  Pagan  Abstinence  from 
Flesh,  which  creates  in  them  a  perfect  Dis- 
like and  utter  Detestation  to  those  Hii«i«<ftTi 
OajB,  as  they  commonly  call  them." — 
iMnffton,  310,  811. 

BANYAN-FIGHT,  8.    Thus: 

1690. — "This  Tongue  Tempest  is  termed 
there  a  Bantllan-Ftght,  for  it  never  rises 
to  blows  or  bloodshed."— (M'n^ton,  275.  Sir 
O.  Birdwood  teUs  us  that  this  is  a  phrase 
-etill  current  in  Bombay. 

BANYAN-TBEE,  also  ellintically 

BauDyan,    s.     The    Indian    Fi^-Tree 

(Fietu  Indiea^  or  Ftcus  beng<densi8j  L.X 

42alled  in  H.  bar  [or  bargalf  the  latter 

E 


the  ^^Bourgade**  of  Bemier  (ed.  Con- 
gtabUy  p.  309).]  The  name  appears  to 
have  b«en  first  bestowed  popularly  on 
a  famous  tree  of  this  species  jo^wing 
near  Gtombroon  (q.v.),  under  which  the 
Banyans  or  Hindu  traders  settled  at 
that  port,  had  built  a  little 
So  says  Tavernier  below, 
original  Banyan-tree  is  described  by 
P.  della  Valle  (ii.  453),  and  by 
Valentijn  (v.  202).  P.  della  VaUe^s 
account  (1622)  is  extremely  interesting, 
but  too  long  for  quotation.  He  c^ls 
it  by  the  Persian  name.  liU,  The  tree 
still  stood,  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
English  factory,  in  1758,  when  it  was 
visited  by  Ives,  who  Quotes  Tickell's 
verses  given  below.  [Also  see  CUBEEB 
BUBB.] 

c.  A.D.  70.— "First  and  foremost,  there  is 
a  Fig-tree  there  (in  India)  which  beareth 
very  small  and  slender  figges.  The  propertie 
of  wis  Tree,  is  to  plant  and  set  it  selfe  with- 
out mans  helpe.  For  it  spreadeth  out  with 
mightie  armes,  and  the  lowest  water-boaghes 
underneath,  do  bend  so  downeward  to  the 
very  earth,  that  they  touch  it  againe,  and 
lie  upon  it:  whereby,  within  one  years  space 
they  will  take  fast  root  in  the  nonnd,  and 
put  foorth  a  new  Spring  round  about  the 
Mother- tree:  so  as  these  braunches,  thus 
growing,  seeme  like  a  traile  or  bonder  of 
arbours  most  curiously  and  artificially  made, " 
&c. — Plinia  Nat,  Mittoriey  by  PlUlemon 
Holland,  i.  860. 

1624.— 

'' .  .  .  The  ^oodljr  bole  being  got 
To  certain  cubits'  height,  from  every  side 
The  boughs  decline,   which,  taking  root 

afresh, 
Spring  up  new  boles,  and  these  spring 

new,  and  newer, 
Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticus. 
Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 
A  numerous  troop." 

Ben  Jonsorij  Neptune* s  Triumph, 

c.  1650. — **Cet  Arbre  estoit  de  mdme 
espece  que  celuy  qui  est  a  une  lieue  du 
Bander,  et  qui  passe  pour  une  merveille ; 
mais  dans  les  Inaes  il  y  en  a  quantity.  Les 
Persans  I'appellent  Luly  les  Portugais  Arher 
de  ReySj  et  les  Francais  I'Arbre  des  Bani- 
aOM ;  paroe  que  les  Banianes  out  fait  b&tir 
deasous  une  Paf ode  avec  un  carvansera 
aocompagn^  de  piusieurs  petits  ^tangs  poiur 
se  laver/' — Tavernier,  V.  de  Perse^  liv.  v. 
ch.  23.    [Also  see  ed.  ^aZ/,  ii.  198.] 

c.  1660.— "Near  to  the  City  of  Ormut  was 
a  Bannianii  tree^  hein^  the  only  tree  that 
grew  in  the  Island.'*— Jtoucmicr,  Eng.  Tr.  i. 

c,  1666. — "Nous  vimes  k  cent  on  cent 
dnquante  pas  de  ce  jardin,  I'arbre  War  dans 
toute  son  etenduS.  On  I'appeUe  auasi  Ber, 
et  arbre  des  Banians,  et  arbre  det  racinet 
.  .  .    "—Thevenot,  v.  76. 
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1667.— 
'*  The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  re- 
nown'd; 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 

ground 
TIm  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 

grow 
About  the  mother-tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  OTor-arch'd,  and  eciioing  walks  be- 
tween." ParadUe  Loat^  iz.  1101. 

[Warton  points  out  that  Milton  must  have 
had  in  view  a  description  of  the  Banyan- 
tree  in  €ferar(F$  Herbal  under  the  heading 
"of  the  arched  Indian  fig-tree."] 

1^2.— **  Eastward  of  Surat  two  Counea, 
i,e,  a  League,  we  pitched  our  Tent  under 
a  Tree  that  besides  its  Leafs,  the  Branches 
bear  its  own  Boots,  therefore  called  by  the 
Portuaalsy  Arbor  de  Raiz;  For  the  Adora- 
tion the  Banyans  pay  it,  the  Bansran-^rve." 
—Fryer,  106. 

1691.— "About  a  (Dutch)  mile  from 
Qamzon  .  .  .  stands  a  tree,  heretofore 
described  by  Mandelslo  and  others.  .  .  . 
Beside  this  tree  is  an  idol  temple  where  the 
BanTUlfl    do    their    worship.'* — ValentiJR, 

mr.- 

"  The  fiair  descendants  of  thysacred  bed 
Wide-branchinff  o'er  the  Western  World 

shall  spread, 
like  the  fam'd  it*w**«  Tn%,  whose  pliant 

shoot 
To  earthward  bending  of  itself  takes  root, 
Till  like  their  mother  plant  ten  thousand 

stand 
In  verdant  arches  on  the  fertile  land  ; 
Beneath   her   shade   the  tawny  Indians 

rove, 
Or  hunt  at  large  through  the  wide-echoing 

grove." 

Tichell,     Epistle    from    a    Lady    in 
England  to  a  Lady  in  Avignon. 

1726. — "On  the  north  side  of  the  city 
(Surat)  is  there  an  uncommonly  great  Pichsj- 
or  Waringin*  tree.  .  .  The  Portuguese  call 
this  tree  Albero  de  laiz,  i.e.  Boot-tree.  .  .  . 
Under  it  is  a  small  chapel  built  by  a  Bmyan, 
.  .  .  Day  and  night  lamps  are  alight  there, 
and  Benjans  constantly  come  in  pilgrimaee, 
to  offer  their  prayers  to  this  saint.'  — 
VaUntijn^  iv.  146. 

1771. — ".  .  .  being  employed  to  con- 
struct a  militiuy  work  at  the  fort  of  Trip- 
lasore  (afterwards  called  Marsden's  Bastion) 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  a  baajran-toee 
which  so  incensed  the  brahmans  of  that 
place,  that  they  found  means  to  poison 
nim"  («.«.  Thomas  Marsden  of  the  Madias 
Engineers).— ifm.  of  W.  Marsden^  7-8. 

1809.— "Their  greatest  enemy  {i.e.  of  the 
building)  is  the  Baajaa-TrM."- J^.  Va- 
lenUa,  i.  896. 


*  WaHngin  is  the  Javanese  name  of  a  up.  kindred 
to  the  banyan,  Fieus  beniamina^  L. 


1810.— 
"  In  the  midst  an  aged  i*»^"***»  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  siffht  to  see 

That  venerable  tree. 
For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
Fifty  straight   columns   propt   its   lofty 

head; 
And  manj  a  long  depending  shoot, 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
Straight  like  a  plummet  grew  towards  the 

ground. 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  crost 

their  way. 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and 

round. 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  ooniortion 

wound ; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  tisMs,  with 
sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoived,  were 

hung 
Like  stone-drops  from  the  aavem's  fretted 
height." 
Southey,    Curse  of  KtkoMO,  xiii.  61. 
[Southey  takes  his   account   from 
Williamson^    OrienL    FieUL   Sports, 
ii.  118.] 
1821.— 
'*  Des  Haniawg  touffus,  par  les  brames  adorfe, 
Depuis  longtemps  la  hmguenr  nous  im- 


Goufbds  par  le  midi,  dont  Fardeur  les 
d^vore, 

lis   ^tendent   vers    nous   leurs   rameaux 
alt^r^." 

Casimir  Delarigne,  Le  Parioj  iii.  6. 

A  note  of  the  publishers  on  the  preceding 
paosage,  in  the  edition  of  1866,  is  diverting : 

"Un  Joumaliste  allemand  a  aocustf  M. 
Casimir  Delavig^ne  d'avoir  pris  pour  un  arbre 
une  secte  religieuse  de  I'lnde.  ..."  The 
German  journalist  was  wrong  here,  but  he 
might  have  found  plenty  of  matter  for 
ridicule  in  the  play.  Thus  the  Brahmins 
(men)  are  Ahbar  (!),  Idamore  {!!),  and 
Empsael  (!!!);  their  women  NSala  (f),  Zaid« 
(!),  andAftr2a(!l). 

1825.— "Near  this  village  was  the  finest 
banyan-tree  which  I  had  ever  seen,  literally 
a  grove  rising  from  a  single  primarv  stem, 
whose  massive  secondary  trunks,  with  their 
straightness,  orderly  arrangement,  and 
evident  connexion  with  the  parent  stock, 
gave  the  general  effect  of  a  vast  vegetable 
organ.  The  first  impression  which  I  felt 
on  coming  under  its  shade  was,  *  What  a 
noble  pl£^  of  worship!'" — ffeber.  ii.  9S 
(ed.  1844). 

1884.— "Cast  forth  thy  word  into  the 
everlivinpf,  overworking  universe;  it  is  a 
seed-prrain  that  cannot  die ;  unnoticed  to- 
day, it  will  be  found  flourishing  as  a  banyan^ 
grOTe — (perhaps  alas !  as  a  hemlock  forest) 
after  a  thousand  years." — Sartor  Resartus. 

1866.- 
" .  .  .  its  pendant  branches,  rooting  in  the 
air. 

Yearn  to  the  parent  earth  and  gprappling 
fast, 
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Grow  up  huge  ftema  again,  which  shoot- 
ing forth 
In  massy  branches,  these  again  despatch 
Their  drooping  heralds,  till  a  l&bynnth 
Of  root  ana  stem  and  branch  ooouningling, 

fonas 
A  great  cathedral,  aisled  and  choired  in 
wood." 

The  Baoysn  Tree,  a  Poem. 

1865. — "A  familj  tends  to  multiply  fami- 
lies around  it>  till  it  becomes  the  centre  of  a 
tribe,  just  as  the  baaywi  tends  to  sorround 
Itself  with  a  forest  of  its  own  offsjpring." — 
MaeJemoMf.  Primitive  Marriage,  269. 

1878. — **.  .  .  des  teagraJie  soutenns  par 
des  lafdaes  aSriennfls  et  dont  lee  branches 
tombantes  engendrent  en  touchant  terre  des 
an  jets  nouveanx." — Rev,  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Oct.  15,  p.  882. 

BABASINHA,  &  The  H.  name  of 
the  widely^flpread  Cenms  WalUckiiy 
Cuvier.  Thifl  H.  name  (*12-hora') 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  the  number 
of  tines  beinff  approximately  twelve. 
The  name  is  aJso  applied  by  sportsmen 
in  Bengal  to  the  Kuoeivu$  DwoauceUvLf 
or  Swamp-^Deer^  [See  Blanfordy  Mcmvm, 
538M99.J. 

[1875.— "I  know  of  no  flesh  equal  to  that 
of  the  ibex ;  and  the  naoo.  a  species  of 
gigantic  ant<^pe  of  Chineee  Tibet,  with  the 
Dazxarsiiigli,  a  red  deer  of  Kashmir,  are 
nearly  eqo^y  good." — TFitem,  Abode  of 
Smow^  91.  J 

[BABBEB'S  BBIDOE,  n.p.  This 
is  a  curions  native  corruption  of  an 
English  name.  The  bridge  in  Madras, 
known  as  Barbttr^s  Bridge,  was  built  by 
an  engineer  named  Hamilton.  This 
was  turned  by  the  natives  into  AmbuXon^ 
and  in  course  of  time  the  name  Ambuion 
was  identified  with  the  Tamil  cumbattait, 
'barber,'  and  so  it  came  to  be  called 
Barbm's  Bridge, — See  Le  Fanv^  Man. 
ofiiu  Salem  Diat,  ii.  169,  note.] 

BABBICAN,  s.  This  term  of 
mediseval  fortification  ia  derived  by 
Littr^  and  by  Marcel  Devic,  from  Ar. 
haHnxikf  which  means  a  sewer-pipe  or 
water-pipe.    And  ons  of  the  meanings 

S'ven  by  Littr6  is,  "une  ouverture 
ngne  et  ^troite  pour  T^coulement 
des  eaox."  Apart  from  the  possible, 
but  ui^ncedy  nistory  which  this  al- 
leged meaning  may  involve,  it  seems 
probable^  considering  the  usual  mean- 
mg  of  the  word  as  *an  outwork  before 
a  gate,'  that  it  is  from  Ar.  P.  hdh-khdruty 
*  gate-house.'  This  etymology  was  sug- 
gested in  print  about  50  years  ago  by  one 


of  the  present  writers,*  and  cc»firmed 
to  his  mind  some  years  later,  when  in 
going  through  the  native  town  of 
Cawnpore,  not  long  before  the  Mutiny, 
he  saw  a  brand-new  double-towered 
gateway,  or  gate-house,  on  the  face 
of  which  was  uie  inscription  in  Persian 
characters:  ^^ Bdb-Khdna-i-Mahomm&d 
Bakhsh,"  or  whatever  was  his  name, 
i,e.  "The  Barbican  of  Makommsd 
BakhshJ'  [The  N.E.D,  sunests  P. 
barbar-khdnak,  *  house  on  the  wall,' 
it  bein^  difficult  to  derive  the  Romanic 
forms  in  bar-  from  bdh-JdulncL] 

The  editor  of  the  Chron.  of  iL  James 
of  Aragon  (1833,  p.  4S3)  says  that 
barbacana  in  Spain  means  a  second, 
outermost  and  lower  wall ;  i.«.  a  fausse- 
braye.  And  this  aerees  with  facts  in 
that  work,  and  witn  the  definition  in 
Cobarruvias ;  but  not  at  all  with 
Joinville's  use,  nor  with  V.-le-Duc's 
explanation. 

c.  1250.— ''Tuit  le  baron  .  .  s'aoorderent 
queenuntertre  .  .  .  f ^ist  Ten  nne  f orteresse 
qui  fust  bien  gamie  de  gent,  si  qui  se  li  Tor 
fesoient  saillies  .  .  cell  tore  fust  einsi  come 
barbacaas  (orig.  ^auan  cmtemurale*)  de 
roete."— The  Med.  Fr.  tr.  of  William  qf 
Tyre,  ed.  Paul  Parity  i.  168. 

c.  1270. — *'.  .  .  on  condition  of  his  at  once 
putting  mo  in  possession  of  the  albarrana 
tower  .  .  .  and  should  besides  make  his 
Saracens  construct  a  barbacana  round  the 
tower." — JoMet  of  Aragon,  as  aboye. 

1809. — *'  Pour  requerro  sa  gent  plus  sanTe> 
ment,  fist  le  royn  faire  une  iMurbaiqiiaiM  de- 
vant  le  pont  qui  estoit  entre  nos  dous  as,  en 
tel  mamere  que  Ton  pooit  entrer  de  dous  pars 
en  la  barbaquane  2k  cheTaI."-n/omt>t/^, 
p.  162. 

1552. — "Louren^o  de  Brito  ordered  an 
intrenohment  of  great  strength  to  be  dug,  in 
the  fashion  of  a  biarbican  (baztNuA)  outside 
the  wall  of  the  fort ...  on  account  of  a  well, 
a  stone-cast  distant.  .  .  " — Barros,  II.  i.  5. 

c.  1870. — **BarbacaMe.  Dtf ense  ezt^rieure 
prot^eant  une  entree,  et  permettant  de 
r^unir  un  assez  grand  nonmre  dliommes 
pour  disposer  des  sorties  ou  prot^r  une 
TetndtB.*^—ViolUt-le'Due,  ff.  d'une  Forte- 
861. 


BABBIEBS,  s.  This  is  a  term 
which  was  formerly  very  current  in 
the  East,  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
paralysis,  often  occasioned  by  exposure 
to  chills.  It  began  with  numbness 
and  imperfect  command  of  the  power 
of  movement,  sometimes  also  a£fecting 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  power  ca 

*  In  a  Glossary  of  Military  Tenns,  appendad  to 
FortUeaticnfor  Offleen  of  the  Amty  andStmdenU  ef 
MUUary  HUtory,  Sdinbuxgh,  Blackwood,  1851. 
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articulation,  and  often  followed  by 
loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  and  death. 
It  has  often  been  identified  with  Beri- 
beri, and  medical  opinion  seems  to 
have  come  back  to  the  view  that  the 
two  are/omM  of  one  disorder,  though 
this  was  not  admitted  by  some  oloer 
authors  of  the  last  century.  The 
allegation  of  Lind  and  others,  that 
the  most  frequent  subjects  of  barhiers 
were  Europeans  of  the  lower  class 
who,  when  in  drink,  went  to  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  must  be  contrasted 
with  the  general  experience  that  beri- 
beri rarely  attacks  Europeans.  The 
name  now  seems  obsolete. 

1673.— "Whenoe  follows  Fluxes,  Dropsy, 
Scurvy,  Baxbien  (which  is  an  enenrating 
{dc)  the  whole  Body,  beiiiff  neither  able  to 
use  hands  or  Feet).  €k>ut,  Stone,  Malignant 
and  Putrid  Fevers.*'— /Vy«r,  68. 

1690.— "  Another  Distemper  with  which 
the  Europeans  are  sometimes  aiflicted,  is 
the  BarbMirs,  or  a  deprivation  of  the  Vse 
and  Activity  of  their  Limbs,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  unable  to  move  either  Hand  or 
Foot."— Ovinfftai^  350. 

1755. — (If  the  land  wind  blow  on  a  person 
sleeping)  "  the  consequence  of  this  is  always 
dangerous,  as  it  seldom  fails  to  bring  on  a 
fit  of  ithe  Barbien  (as  it  is  called  m  this 
country),  that  is,  a  total  deprivation  of  the 
use  of  the  limbs." — /vef,  77. 

[c.  1757.—"  There  was  a  disease  common  to 
the  lower  class  of  Europeans,  called  the 
Barben^  a  species  of  palsy,  owing  to  ex- 
posure to  the  land  winds  after  a  nt  of  in- 
toxication."—  In  Carey.  Good  Old  Day*, 
ii.  266.] 

1768.— "The  barbien,  a  species  of  palsy, 
is  a  disease  most  frequent  in  India.  It  d£9- 
tresses  chiefly  the  lower  class  of  Europeans, 
who  when  intoxicated  with  liquors  frequently 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  land 
winds." — Lind  on  Diieatu  of  Hot  CUtnates, 
260.    (See  BBBIBEBL) 

BABQANY,  BBAGANY,  H.  bdra- 
kdn%.  The  name  of  a  small  silver  coin 
current  in  W.  India  at  the  time  of 
the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Goa,  and 
afterwards  valued  at  40  reis  (then 
about  b^d,).  The  name  of  the  coin 
was  apparently  a  survival  of  a  very 
old  system  of  coinage-nomenclature. 
Kdni  is  an  old  Indian  word,  perhaps 
Dravidian  in  origin,  indicating  ^  of 
of  ^,  or  l-64th  part.  It  was  applii 
to  m^jital  (see  JEETUL)  or  64th  part 
of  the  medi89val  Delhi  silver  tanka — 
this  latter  coin  being  the  prototype 
in  weight  and  position  of  the  Rupee, 
as  the  Kdni  therefore  was  of  the  modem 
Anglo-Indian    pice    ( =  l-64th   of  a 


Rupee).  There  were  in  the  currencv 
of  Mohammed  Tughlak  (1324.1351) 
of  Delhi,  aliquot  parts  of  the  tankay 
Dokdnis,  Shask-kdnis,  Hasht-kdfOs,  Dwdz- 
dorkdnU,  and  Shdmdc^kdnUy  represent- 
ing, as  the  Persian  numerals  indicate, 
pieces  of  2,  e,  8,  12,  and  16  kdrOe  or 
fUale,  (See  E.  ThomcUy  PoiUian  Kinge 
of  Delhi,  pp.  218-219.^  Other  frac- 
tional pieces  were  added  by  Firoz 
Shah,  Mohammed's  son  and  successor 
(see  Id,  276  aeqq,  and  quotation  under 
c.  1360,  below).  Some  of  these  terms 
long  survived,  e.g.  do-kdni  in  localities 
of  Western  and  Southern  India,  and  in 
Western  India  in  the  present  case  the 
bdrakdnl  or  12  kdni,  a  vernacular  form 
of  the  dwdzdorkdni  of  Mohammed 
Tughlak. 

1330. — "Thousands  of  men  from  various 
quarters,  who  possessed  thousands  of  these 
copper  coins  .  .  .  now  brought  them  to  the 
treasury,  and  received  in  exchange  gold 
tankcu  and  silver  tanka»  (Tanga),  shash-gdnU 
and  du-gdn^f  which  they  carriefd  to  their 
homeB."—Tdriihri'Firo2-Shdht\  in  EliioL 
ui.  240-241. 

c.  1350— "Sultan  Firoz  issued  several 
varieties  of  coins.  There  was  the  gold  tanin 
and  the  silver  tanJM.  There  were  also  dis- 
tinct coins  of  the  respective  value  of  48,  25, 
24,  12,  10,  8  and  6,  and  one  jitaly  known  as 
ehihal-o-hiuhl-gdnl,  bist-o-panjgdnlf  biH-o- 
chahdr-gdnif  dtodtdak-gdnl,  dah-gdnl,  hadu- 

fAni,    thdek-gdnlf    and    yak   jUal."—Ibid. 
57-858. 

1510.— -Baxgaaym,  in  quotation  from 
Correa  under  Pazdao. 

1554. — "E  as  tamatu  brancas  que  se  reoe- 
bem  dos  foros,  sfio  de  4  bargaais  a  tamgtu, 
ede24]eaeso  baigaay.  .  .  i.e.  "And  the 
white  tangos  that  are  received  in  payment  of 
land  revenues  are  at  the  rate  of  4  baiganis 
to  the  tanga,  and  of  24  ImU  to  the  baxgany." 
— A,  Nunez,  in  StUmdioi,  p.  31. 

„  ^*  Statement  of  the  Revenw^  tohicKthe 
King  our  Lard  holds  in  the  Island  and  City 
of  Guoa. 

"Item— The  Islands  of  Tlcoary,  and 
Dicar,  and  that  of  Chordo,  and  JohJSLo,  all  of 
them,  pay  in  land  revenue  {de  faro)  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom  36,474  white  tang^tas, 
3  baxgaania,  and  21  leals,  at  the  tale  of  3 
bargniuiia  to  the  ton^^ua  and  24  ^eo^tothe 
baxguanim,  the  same  thing  as  24  bazarucos, 
amounting  to  14,006  pardaos,  1  tdngva  and 
47  leals,  making  4,201,916  {  reis.  The  Isle  of 
Tifoary  (Salsatte)  is  the  largest,  and  on  it 
stands  the  city  of  Guoa ;  the  others  are  much 
smaller  and  are  annexed  to  it,  they  being  all 
contiguous,  only  separated  by  rivers." — 
BoUlko,  Tomho,  ibid.  pp.  46-7. 

1584. — "They  vse  also  in  Goa  amongst 
the  common  sort  to  bargain  for  coals,  wood, 
lime  and  such  like,  at  so  many  taragmninea, 
accounting  24  basarucfides  for  one  braganine. 
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albeit  there  is  noaoch  money  stamped/'— 
BarreL  in  Bail.  ii.  411 ;  (but  it  is  copied 
from  a.  BalbCs  Italian,  f.  71v). 

BABOEEB,  8.  H.  from  P.  bdrgir. 
A  trooper  of  irr^rolar  cavalry  who  is 
not  the  owner  of  his  troop  horse  and 
arms  (as  is  the  normal  practice  (see 
SILLADAB),  Dut  is  either  put  in  by 
another  person,  perhaps  a  native 
officer  in  the  r^:iment,  who  supplies 
horses  and  arms  and  receives  the 
man's  full  pay,  allowing  him  a  re- 
duced rate,  or  has  his  horse  from  the 
State  in  whose  service  he  is.  The  P. 
word  properly  means  'a  load-taker,' 
'a  baggage  horse.'  The  transfer  of 
use  is  not  quite  clear.  [*' According 
to  a  man's  reputation  or  connections, 
or  the  number  of  his  followers,  woula 
lie  the  rank  (mansab)  assigned  to  him. 
As  a  rule,  his  followers  brought  their 
own  horses  and  other  eouipment ; 
but  sometimes  a  man  witn  a  little 
money  would  buy  extra  horses,  and 
mount  relations  or  dependants  upon 
them.  When  this  was  the  case,  the 
man  riding  his  own  horse  was  called, 
in  later  parlance,  a  nlaitddT  (literally, 
*  equipment-holder 'X  aJ^d  one  riding 
Fomebody  else's  horse  was  a  hdr^ 
('burden-taker')."— fF.  Irvine,  The 
Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuls,  J,BjL,S. 
July  1896,  p.  539.] 

1844. — "  If  the  man  again  has  not  the  cash 
to  parehase  a  hone,  he  rides  one  belonging 
to  a  natave  officer,  or  to  some  priyileged 
peraon,  and  becomes  what  is  caUed  his 
inzSMr  .  .  .  ."—CalcuUa  Rev.,  vol  ii.  p.  67. 

BABKINChDEEB,  &  The  popular 
name  of  a  small  species  of  deer 
(Gertmlus  aureus^  Jerdon)  called  in  H. 
MJbor,  and  in  Nepal  rcUwdy  also  ccdled 
Btb/aced-DeeTy  and  in  Bombay  Baikree. 
Its  common  name  is  from  its  call, 
which  is  a  kind  of  short  bark,  like 
that  of  a  fox  but  louder,  and  ma^ 
be  heard  in  the  jungles  which  it 
frequents^  both  by  day  and  by  nigbt. 
— (Jerdon), 

[1878.— "I  caught  the  orv  of  a  little 
texUag-dMr/'—CbenKr,  Mitkmee  ffilU, 
177.] 

BABODA,  n.p.  Usually  called  by 
the  Dutch  and  older  English  writers 
Brodera,'  proper  name  according  to 
the  Imp.  GazeUeeTy  Wadodraj  a  large 
city  of  Guzerat,  which  has  been  since 
1732    the    capital    of    the    Mahratta 


dynasty  of  Guzerat,  the  Ghukwars.  (See 
OmCOWAB). 

1562.— In  Barros,  <<Cidade  de  Barodar," 
IV.  vi.  8. 

1555. — '*In  a  few  days  we  arrived  at 
BarHj;  some  days  after  at  Baloudra,  and 
then  took  the  road  towards  ChampaMg  (read 
OhamjM7iirr)r—Sidl  All,  p.  91. 

1606.— "That  city  (Champanel)  may  be  a 
da^'s  journey  from  DebenMlora  or  BaTodar, 
which  we  commonly  call  Verdonu"— Ccmto, 
IV.  ix.  6. 

[1614.— "We  are  to  ffo  to  Amadavar, 
Cambaia  and  Brothera.— Softer,  Letters^ 
ii.  218 ;  also  see  iv.  197.] 

1688.—"  La  Tille  de  Bzodra  est  dta^  dans 
nne  plaine  sablonneuse,  snr  la  petite  ririere 
de  Wcutelj  a  trente  Cm,  on  quince  lielies  de 
BrmttehM^—MandeUlc,  180. 

1818.— Brod«ra,  in  Forbet,  Or.  Mem.,  iii. 
268;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  282,  889]. 

1857.— "The  town  of  Baxoda,  originaUy 
Barpatra  (or  a  bar  leaf,  i,e.  leaf  of  the 
FicMS  indicOf  in  shape),  was  the  first  laige 
dty  I  had  aeen.'*'-Avtob.  <^Littfullak,  88. 

BAB08,  n.p.  A  fort  on  the  West 
Ooast  of  Sumatra,  from  which  the 
chief  export  of  Sumatra  camphor,  so 
highly  valued  in  Ghina,  long  took 
place.  [The  name  in  standard  Itfalay 
IS,  according  to  Mr  Skeat,  Barus.]  It 
is  perhaps  identical  with  the  PantUr 
or  Far^r  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
cave  its  name  to  the  Fane&ri  camphor, 
famous  among  Oriental  writers,  and 
which  by  the  peipetuation  of  a  mis- 
reading is  often  styled  Kai^Uri  camphor, 
&c.  (See  GAMPHOB,  and  Marco  PolOy 
2nd  ed.  ii.  282,  285  aeaq.)  The  place 
is  called  BaiTOWBe  in  tne  E.  L  Colonial 
PaperSy  ii.  52,  153. 

1727.— ''Banw  is  the  next  place  that 
abounds  in  Gold,  Camphire,  ana  Bensoin, 
but  admits  of  no  foreign  Commerce." — A. 
EamiUony  ii.  118. 

BABBACKPOBE,  n^.  The  auz- 
iliary  Cantonment  of  Calcutta,  from 
which  it  is  15  m.  distant,  established 
in  1772.  Here  also  is  the  counti^ 
residence  of  the  Governor-General, 
built  by  Lord  Minto,  and  much 
frequented  in  former  days  before  the 
annual  migration  to  Simla  was  estab- 
lished. The  name  is  a  hybrid. 
(See  ACHANOCK). 


BABBAMUHXTL,  n.p.  H.  Bdra- 
maluUly  'Twelve  estates';  an  old 
designation  of  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  the  district  of  Salem  in  the 
Madras    Presidency.      The   identifica- 
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tion  of  the  Twelve  Estates  is  not 
free  from  difficulty ;  [see  a  full  note 
in  Le  Fanu*$  Man.  of  Salem,  L  83, 
seqq.l 

1881.—"  The  l^ffn^iwy^h^i  and  Dindigal  was 
placed  under  the  Gk>Teniinent  of  MadmB ; 
but  owing  to  the  deficiency  in  that  Presi- 
dency of  civil  servants  possessing  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  native  langnages, 
and  to  the  imsatiirfactory  manner  in  wmch 
the  revenue  administration  of  the  older 
possessions  of  the  Company  under  the 
Madras  Presidency  had  been  conducted, 
Lord  Comwallis  resolved  to  employ  military 
officers  for  a  time  in  the  management  of 
the  Baramahl."— -4r&irfA7M)^  Mem.  of  Sir  T. 
Mvmro^  xzrviii. 

BASHAW,  s.  The  old  form  of 
what  we  now  call  pasha,  the  former 
being  taken  from  bdiha,  the  Ar.  form 
of  the  word,  which  is  itself  generally 
believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
P.  pdduhah.  Of  this  the  iirst  part 
is  «kt.  potts,  Zend,  paitts.  Old  P. 
pati,  'a  lord  or  master'  ^comp. 
Gr.  8€<rr6rTfs).  Pechah,  indeea,  for 
*  Governor'  (but  with  the  ch  ffuttural) 
occurs  in  I.  Kings  x.  15,  IL  CJhron. 
ix.  14,  and  in  Daniel  iii.  2,  3,  27. 
Prof.  Max  MuUer  notices  this,  but  it 
would  seem  merely  as  a  curious 
coincidence. — (See  Putey  on  Daniel, 
667.) 

1554. — ''Hujusmodi  Baaflanun  sermoni- 
bus  reliquorum  Turcarum  sermones  oon- 
gmebant."— Bim6«9.  Epist  ii.  (p.  124). 

1584.— 
"Great  kings  of   Barbaiy  and  my  portly 


Jllarlowe,  Tamburkme  the  Oreai, 
1st  Part,  iii.  1. 

o.  1590.—*'  Filius  alter  Osmanis,  Vrchanis 
frater,  alium  non  habet  in  Annalibus  titulum, 
quam  Alia  iMUHHi:  quod  hcumu  vocabulum 
Turcis  caput  significat." — Len,nclavutM,  An- 
TuUes  Sttltanonim  Othmanidarum,  ed.  1650, 
p.  402.  This  etymology  connecting  bdskd 
with  the  Turkish  hM,  *head,'  must  be 
rejected. 

c  1610. — "Un  Bftifhft  estoit  venu  en  sa 
Gour  pour  luy  rendre  compte  du  tribut  q^u'il 
luy  apportoit ;  mais  il  f  ut  neuf  mois  entiers 
^  attendre  que  celuy  qui  a  la  charge  .  .  . 
eut  le  temps  et  le  loisir  de  le  compter  .  .  ." 
Pmrd  de  Laval  (of  the  Great  Mog^),  ii. 

1702. — '*  .  .  .  The  most  notorious  injus- 
tice we  have  suffered  from  the  Arabs  of 
Muscat,  and  the  Baahaw  of  Judda."— In 
Wh^ieUr,  ii.  7. 

1727. — '*It  (Bagdad)  is  now  a  prodigious 
laige  City,  and  the  Seat  of  a  Beglerbea.  ,  .  . 
The  BaanaWB  of  Banora,  CwMra,  and  Muaol 
(the  ancient  Nineveh)  are  subordinate  to 
him.**—^.  HaudUon,  i.  78. 


BASIN,  s.  H.  heion.  Peaae-meal, 
generally  made  of  Oram  (a.  v.)  and 
used,  sometimes  mixed  witn  ground 
orange-peel  or  other  aromatie  sub- 
stance, to  cleanse  the  hair,  or  for  other 
toilette  purposes. 

[1882.— "The  attendants  present  first  the 
powdered  peas,  called  basim,  which  answers 
the  purpose  of  soap." — Mn,  MearHattam.  Alt, 
ObgervoHons,  i.  828.] 

BASSADOBB,  n.p.  A  town  upon 
the  island  of  Kishm  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  belonged  in  the  •!  6th  century  to 
the  Porti^ese.  The  place  was  ceded 
to  the  British  Oown  in  1817,  though 
the  claim  now  seems  dormant.  T%e 
permission  for  the  English  to  occupy 
the  place  as  a  naval  station  was 
granted  by  Saiyyid  Sultan  bin  Ahmad 
of  'Oman,  about  tiie  end  of  the  18th 
century ;  but  it  was  not  actually 
occupied  by  us  till  1821,  from  which 
time  it  was  the  dep6t  of  our  Naval 
Squadron  in  the  Gulf  till  1882.  The 
real  form  of  the  name  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Badger's  transliterated  map  (in  H. 
of  ImAne,  dx.  of  Omdn),  Bdsidu. 

1678.—"  At  noon  we  came  to  Basiatu,  an 
old  ruined  town  of  the  Portugals,  fronting 
Congo."— -FVyw,  820. 

B A 88 AN,  s.  H.  bdean,  'a  dinner- 
plate  ' ;  from  Port  bacia  (Panjab  N. 
(t  Q.  ii.  117). 

BASSEIN,  n.^.  This  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  three  entirely  difTerent  names, 
and  is  applied  to  various  places  remote 
from  each  other. 

(1)  Wcudi,  an  old  port  on  the  coast, 
26  m.  north  of  Bombay,  called  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  it  long  pertained, 
'R^^^iwi  (e,g,  Baarros,  I.  ix.  1). 

c.  1565.— *'I>opo  Daman  si  troua  Basaia 
con  molte  ville  .  .  .  ne  di  questa  altro  si 
caua  che  risi,  frumenti,  e  molto  ligname." — 
Ceeart  de'  Federid  in  Jtannuno,  iii.  387v. 

1766.— "  Bandar  BaMai."— If imi-i-^A- 
nuuU,  Bird's  tr.,  129. 

1781.— "General  Goddard  after  having 
taken  the  fortress  of  Bemi,  which  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  important  fortresses 
under  the  Mahratta  power.  .  .  ." — Seir 
Mviaqherin,  iii.  827. 

(2)  A  town  and  port  on  the  river 
which  forms  the  westernmost  delta-arm 
of  the  Irawadi  in  the  Province  of 
Pegu.  The  Burmese  name  Bathein, 
was,  according  to  Prof.  Forchammer, 
a  change,  made  by  the  Burmese  con- 
queror   Alompra,    from    the    former 
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name  Ktdhdn  {i,e.  Kuann\  which  was 
a  native  corruption  of  the  old  name 
Kutima  (see  COSMUT).  We  cannot 
explain  the  old  European  corruption 
Per9€dm»  [It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  name  represents  the  Betynga  of 
Ptolemy  {Geog.  ii.  4  ;  see  MVrindle  in 
Ind.  Ant.  xiii.  372)  ;  but  (tWd.  xxii.  20^ 
CoL  Temple  denies  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  name  Baaaein  does  not  date 
earlier  than  about  1780.  According 
to  the  same  authority  (ibid.  xxii.  19^ 
the  modem  Burmese  name  is  Patheng^ 
l>y  ordinary  phonetics  used  for  PtUhmgj 
and  spelt  Pusin  or  Ptuim,  He  dis- 
]»utes  the  statement  that  the  change  of 
name  was  made  by  Alaungp'aya  or 
Alompra.  The  Taking  oronunciation 
of  the  name  is  Pcuem  or  Patem^  accord- 
ing to  dialect.] 

[1781. — "  Intanto  piaoiatto  era  alia  OoDffre- 
guaone  di  Piopigando  che  il  Reg^o  di  Ava 
fone  allora  ooltiTato  nella  fede  da'  Saoerdoti 
flooolari  di  easa  Oonsregazione,  e  a'  nostri 
deatino  li  Reffni  di  Mttiam,  Maitaban,  e 
Pegii.'*->QMimi,  Paroto,  d3. 

[1801. — "  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
it)  repossess  and  defend  Bassien  b^  the  late 
Chekey  or  lieutenant.'* — SymUf  MiMtion,  16.] 

The  form  P«naim  oocufb  in  DalrympUt 
(1759)  {Or.  JUperl.,  i.  127  and  pauim). 

(3)  Batimy  or  properly  Wddm;  an 
old  town  in  Berar,  the  chief  place  of 
the  district  so-called.  [See  Berar 
OazeU.  176.] 

BATARA,  s.  This  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  divinities  in  old  Javanese  in- 
acriptions,  &c.,  the  use  of  which  was 
spreEul  over  the  Archipelago.  It  was 
regarded  by  W.  von  Humboldt  as 
taxen  from  the  Skt  amxtdra  (see 
AYATAB)  ;  but  this  derivation  is  now 
rejected.  The  word  is  used  among 
R  C.  Christians  in  the  Philippines 
now  as  synonymous  with  'God' ;  and 
is  applied  to  the  infant  Jesus  (Blum- 
erOnU,  VocaJMar\  [Mr.  Skeat  {Malay 
Magie^  86  seqq.)  oiscusses  the  origin  of 
the  word,  and  prefers  the  derivation 
given  by  Favre  and  Wilkin,  Skt. 
ehcatOra,  *lord.'  A  full  account  of  the 
«  PdatUj  or  Sea  Dyak  gods,"  by  Arch- 
deacon J.  Perham,  will  be  found  in 
Both,  Naiwm  qf  Samwak,  I.  168  seqq.] 

BATAVIA,  n.p.  The  famous 
capital  of  the  Dutch  nossessions  in 
the  Indies ;  occupying  tne  site  of  the 
old  city  of  Jakatra,  the  seat  of  a 
Javanese    kingdom   which   combined 


the  present  Dutch  Provinces  of  Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg,  Elrawang,  and  the 
Preanger  Regencies. 

1619.— "On  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
Jakatra,  30th  May  1619,  it  was  certainly 
time  and  place  to  s^eak  of  the  Govemor- 
Greneral's  dissatisfaction  that  the  name  of 
Batavia  had  been  given  to  the  Castie."— 
ValentiJH,  iv.  489. 

The  Govemor-Qeneral,  Jan  Pieter- 
sen  Coen,  who  had  taken  Jakatra, 
desired  to  have  called  the  new  fortress 
New  Hoom,  from  his  own  birth-place, 
Hoom,  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

c.  1649.— *<  While  I  stay'd  at  Batavia,  my 
Brother  dv'd ;  and  it  was  prettv  to  consider 
what  the  jthUch  made  mepay  for  his  Funeral. " 
—Tavemiar  (B.T.),  i.  203. 

BATGUL,  BATOOLE,  BATE- 
GALA,  &c..  n.p.  Bhatkal.  A  place 
often  namea  in  the  older  narratives. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  Canara,  just  S.  of 
Pigeon  Island  and  Hog  Ishuid,  in  lat. 
13  59',  and  is  not  to  be  confounded 
(as  it  has  been)  with  BEITCUL. 

1828.—'*  .  .  .  there  is  also  the  King  of 
Batigala,  but  he  is  of  the  Saracens."— 
Friar  Jordanus^  p.  41. 

1510.— The  "  Bathaoala,  a  very  noUe  city 
of  India,"  of  Varthema  (119),  thoogh  mis- 
placed, must  we  think  be  this  place  and  not 
Beitool. 

1548.— "Trelado  {i.e.  *Copy ')  do  Oontrot«i 
«ue  o  €k>nemador  Gracia  de  Saa  fez  com  a 
Raynha  de  Bataoalaa  nor  nfio  aver  Reey  e 
ela  rqfirer  o  Reeyno." — in  8.  BcMho,  Tcmbo. 
242. 

1599.—'* .  .  .  part  is  subject  to  the  Qneene 
of  Batloola,  who  seUeth  great  store  of  pepper 
to  the  Portugals,  at  a  towne  caUed  Onor.  .  ." 
—Sir  Fulix  Grevilie  to  Sir  Fr.  Walsingham, 
in  Brwoe's  Anna!*,  i.  125. 

1618.—**  The  fift  of  March  we  anchored  at 
Bataflhalft.  shooting  three  Peeces  to  give 
notice  of  our  arriuall.  .  .  " —  Wm.  Hore,  in 
Purefuu,  i.  657.  See  also  SaiTttburVf  ii. 
p.  874. 

[1624.— **  We  had  the  wind  still  contrary, 
and  haying  sail'd  three  other  leagues,  at  the 
usiuki  hour  we  cast  anchor  near  the  Rocks 
of  Batteala."— P.  della  VaUe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
890.] 

1727.— "The  next  Sea-port,  to  the  South- 
ward of  Onaar,  is  Bataoola,  which  has  the 
veitiffia  of  a  v§ry  laige  city.  .  .  ." — A. 
ffamilian,  i.  282. 

[1785.— **  Byte  Koal."  See  quotation 
under  DHOW.] 

BATEL,  BATELO,  BOTELLA.  s. 

A  sort  of  boat  used  in  Western  InoiisL 
Sind,  and  Ben^.  Port.  bateU^  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  Roteiro  de  V.  da 
Gama,  91  [cf .  PATTELLOj. 
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[1886.— *' About  four  or  five  hundred 
houses  burnt  down  with  a  mat  number  of 
their  Bettilos,  Boras  and  ooats."— ^M^en, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  56.] 

1888.— "The  Botella  may  be  described 
as  a  Dow  in  miniature.  .  .  it  has  invariably 
a  sQuare  flat  stem,  and  a  long  grab-like 
heaa." — VaupelL  in  Trant*  Bo,  Oeog,  Soe, 
Yii.88. 

1857.— "A  Sindhi  batt^la,  oaUed  Roh- 
ifUUi,  under  the  Undal  Kasim,  laden  with 
dry  fish,  was  about  to  proceed  to  Bombay.'* 
—LuMlah,  347.  See  also  Burton,  Stnd 
RemnUd  (1877),  32,  83. 

[1900.— "The  Sheikh  has  some  fine  war- 
vessels,  called  \mXS\M"  —  Bent,  Southern 
Arabia,  8.] 

BATTA,  s.  Two  different  words 
are  thufi  expressed  in  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial,  and  in  a  manner  con- 
founaed. 

a.  H.  hhaia  or  hhdtd :  an  extra 
allowance  made  to  officers,  soldiers,  or 
other  public  servants,  when  in  the 
field,  or  on  other  special  grounds ; 
also  subsistence  money  to  witnesses, 
prisoners,  and  the  like.  Military  Batta, 
originally  an  occasional  allowance,  as 
denned,  grew  to  be  a  constant  addition 
to  the  pay  of  officers  in  India,  and 
constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  excess 
of  Indian  oyer  Englisn  military  emolu- 
ments. The  question  of  the  right  to  hcUta 
on  several  occasions  created  great  agita- 
tion among  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
army,  and  the  measure  of  economy 
carried  out  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
when  Govemor-Gkineral  (G.  0.  of  the 
Goy.-Gen.  in  Council,  29tli  November 
1&28)  in  the  reduction  of  full  haUa  to 
half  haitoL,  in  the  allowances  received 
by  all  reg[imental  officers  serving  at 
stations  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  Presidency  in  Bengal  (viz.  Barrack- 
pore,  Dumdum,  Berhampore,  and  Dina- 
pore)  caused  an  enduring  bitterness 
i^inst  that  upright  ruler. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin 
of  this  word.  There  are,  however 
several  Hindi  words  in  rural  use,  such 
as  hhat,  bhantd,  *  advances  made  to 
ploughmen  without  interest,'  and 
ohattOy  bhantdy  *  ploughmen's  wages  in 
kinJl,*  with  which  it  is  possibly  con- 
nected. It  has  also  been  suggested, 
without  much  probability,  that  it  may 
be  allied  to  bahut,  'much,  excess,'  an 
idea  entering  into  Uie  meaning  of  both 
a  and  b.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
familiar  military  use  of  the  term  in 
India  may  have  been  influenced  by 
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the  existence  of  the  Europ^  military 
term  bdt  or  bdt-money.  The  latter  i^ 
from  bdtj  *a  pack-saddle,'  [Late  Lat. 
batttim],  and  implies  an  allowance  for 
carrying  baggage  in  the  field.  It  will 
be  seen  that  one  writer  below  seems 
to  confound  the  two  words. 

b.  H.  hattd  and  hOttd:  agio,  or 
difference  iii  exchange,"  discount  on 
coins  not  cuhrent,  or  of  short  weight. 
We  may  notice  that  Sir  H.  Elliot  apes 
not  recognize  an  absolute  separation 
between  the  two  senses  of  Battlk.  His 
definition  runs  thus;  "Difference  of 
exchange ;  anything  extra  ;  an  exti-a 
allowance ;  discount  on  uncurrent,  or 
short-wei^t  coins ;  usually  called 
Batta.  The  word  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Bharta^  increase, 
but  it  is  a  pure  Hindi  vocable,  and  is 
more  usually  applied  to  discount  than 
to  premium." — (Supp,  Gloss,  ii.  41.) 
[Platts,  on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes 
the  two  words — BaUa,  Skt.  vritta, 
'  turned,'  or  varta,  *  livelihood  * — "  Ex- 
change, discount,  difference  of  ex- 
change, deduction,  &c.,"  and  BhattOy 
Skt.  hhaJcta  *  allotted,'— "advances  "to 
ploughmen  without  interest;  plough- 
man^ wages  in  kind."]  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  early  Portuguwe 
instances  of  the  word  apparently  in 
both  senses. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  the  word  (and  I  may  add,  the 
thing)  originated  in  the  Portuguese 
practice,  and  in  the  use  of  the  Canarese 
word  bhatt€t,  Mahr,  hhdt,  *  rice 'in  'the 
husk,'  called  by  the  Portuguese  bate 
and  batOy  for  a  maintenance  allowance. 

The  word  haUyy  for  what  is  more 
generally  called  paddy,  is  or  was 
commonly  used  by  the  English  also 
in  S.  and  W.  India  (see  Linschoteny 
Lucena  and  Fryer  quoted  s.v.  Paddy» 
and  Wilson's  Glossary,  8.v.  BhaUa). 

The  practice  of  giving  a  special 
allowance  for  marUimmto^}egML  from. 
a  very  early  date  in  the  Indian  history 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  evidently 
became  a  recognised  augmentation  of 
pay,  corresponcung  closely  to  our  baita, 
whilst  the  Quotation  from  Botelho 
below  shows  also  that  bata  and  TnanH- 
mento  were  used,  more  or  less  inter- 
changeably, for  this  allowance.  Tlie 
correspondence  with  our  Anglo-Indian 
batta  went  very  far,  and  a  case  singu- 
larly parallel  to  the  discontent  raised 
in  the  Indian  army  by  the  reduction 
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of  fnW-batta  to  YkaM-baita  is  spoken 
of  by  Correa  (iv.  356).  The  manti- 
mento  had  been  paid  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  Governor,  Martin 
Afonso  de  Sousa,  in  1642,  *' desiring," 
says  the  historian,  '*a  way  to  curry 
favour  for  himself,  whilst  going  i^inst 
the  people  and  sending  his  soul  to 
bell,  OTdered  that  in  future  the 
manUmenio  should  be  paid  only  dur- 
ing the  6  months  of  Winter  {i.e.  of 
the  rainy  season),  when  the  force  was 
on  shore,  and  not  for  the  other  6 
months  when  they  were  on  board 
the  cruisers,  and  received  rations. 
This  created  great  bitterness,  perfectly 
analogous  in  depth  and  in  expression 
to  that  entertained  with  regard  to 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  1829.  Correa's  utterance, 
ust  quoted,  illustrates  this,  and  a 
little  lower  down  he  adds :  "  And 
thus  he  took  away  from  the  troops 
the  half  of  their  mantvmerUo  (half 
their  baUOy  in  fact),  and  whether  he 
did  well  or  ill  in  that,  hell  find  in 
the  next  world."— (See  als6  %bid,f,  430). 
The  following  quotations  illustrate 
the  Portuguese  practice  from  an  early 
date : 

1502. — "  The  Captain-major  .  .  .  between 
officers  and  men-at-arms,  left  60  men  (at 
Cochin),  to  whom  the  factor  was  to  give 
their  pay,  and  every  month  a  cnuAdo  of 
wMTUimeniOi  and  to  the  officers  when  on 
service  2  cruzadoi.  .  .  ." — Corre&y  i.  328. 

1507. — (In  establishing  the  settlement  at 
Hozambiqne)  "  And  the  Captains  took 
ooonsel  among  themselves,  and  from  the 
money  in  the  chest,  paid  the  force  each  a 
cnuado  a  month  for  tna'nii$nentOf  with  which 
the  men  grreatly  refreshed  themselves.  ..." 
— /Wa.  786. 

1511. — "All  the  people  who  served  in 
Mftlaca,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  were 
paid  their  pay  for  six  months  in  advance, 
and  also  received  monthly  two  eruzados  of 
maniinietUOf  cash  in  hand'*  (%,e.  they  had 
doubU  batta),—Ihid.  ii.  267. 


1548.— *' And  for  2ffarazet  (see  FASASH) 
2  pardaos  a  month  for  the  two  and  4  tangas 
for  bata."  .  .  .— iS.  Botellu},  Ttmbo,  WS. 
The  editor  thinks  this  is  for  biue,  t.e.  paddy. 
But  even  if  so  it  is  used  exactly  like  batta 
or  maintenance  money.  A  following  entry 
has:  '*To  the  constable  38,920  reis  a  year, 
in  which  is  ocnaprised  maintenance  {numti- 

1554.— An  example  of  batae  for  rice  will 
be  found  s.  v.  MOO&AH. 

The  following  quotation  shows  bcUtee 
(or  haUy)  used  at  Madras  in  a  way 


that  also  indicates  the  original  identity 
of  battyy  *rice,'  and  Mktta,  *  extra 
allowance ' : — 

1680.— "The  Pe(ms  and  Tarryars  (see 
TALIAB)  sent  in  quest  of  two  soldiers 
who  had  deserted  from  the  garrison  re- 
turned with  answer  that  they  could  not 
light  of  them,  whereupon  the  Peons  were 
tiuned  out  of  service,  but  upon  Verona's 
intercession  were  taken  in  acain,  and  fined 
each  one  month's  pay,  and  to  repay  the 
moneypaid  them  for  Battee.  .  .  .'* — Ft.  tSl. 
Geo.  Consn.,  Feb.  10.  In  NoUs  and  ExU. 
No.  iii.  p.  8. 

1707.—".  .  .  that  they  would  aUow  Batta 
or  subsistence  money  to  all  that  should 
desert  us."— In  Wheeler,  ii.  63. 

1765.—"  .  .  .  orders  were  acoordinffly 
issued  .  .  .  that  on  the  1st  January,  1766, 
the  double  batta  should  cease.  .  .  ." — 
Caraeciol'Cs  Clive,  iv,  160. 

1789.—".  .  .  batta,  or  as  it  is  termed 
in  England,  bdi  and  forage  money,  which 
is  here,  in  the  field,  almost  double  the 
peace  allowance."— A/tt»ro'*  Narrative,  p.  97. 

1799.— "He   would  rather  live  on  half- 

y,  in  a  garrison  that  could  boast  of  a 
ives  court,  than  vegetate  on  full  batta, 
where  there  was  none." — Life  of  Sir  T. 
Munro,  i.  227. 
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The  following  shows  Batty  used  for 
rice  in  Bombay : 

(1813. — Rice,  or  batty,  is  sown  in  June." 
—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  23.] 

1829.—"  To  the  JSdiiar  of  the  Bengal  Hur- 
hum. — Sir, — Is  it  understood  that  the  Wives 
and  daughters  of  officers  on  half  batta  are 
included  in  the  order  to  mourn  for  the 
Queen  of  Wirtemberg ;  or  will  Aa^-moum- 
ing  be  considered  sufficient  for  them?" — 
Letter  in  above,  dated  15th  April  1829. 

1857.— "They  have  made  me  a  K.C.B. 
I  may  confess  to  you  that  I  would  much 
rather  have  got  a  year's  batta,  because  the 
latter  would  enable  me  to  leave  this  country 
a  vear  sooner." — Sir  Hope  Orant,  in  iTieidenU 
of  the  Sepoy  War. 

b.- 

1554.— "And  gold,  if  of  10  nuUes  or  24 
carats,  is  worth  10  cruzados  the  tael  .  .  . 
if  of  9  mates,  9  cruzados ;  and  according  to 
whatever  the  mates  may  be  it  is  valued ; 
but  moreover  it  has  its  iMitao,  i.e.  its  shrof- 
fage {^rrafagem)  or  agio  (caibo)  varying  with 
the  season." — A.  Nunes,  40. 

1680.— "The  payment  or  receipt  of  Batta 
or  Vatom  upon  the  exchange  of  Pollicat 
for  Madras  pagodas  prohibited,  both  coines 
being  of  the  same  Matt  and  weight,  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  24  pagodas  for  eyerv 
offence  together  with  the  loss  of  the  Batta. ' 
—Ft.  St.  Oto.  Consn.,  Feb.  10.  In  Notfs 
and  Exts.,  p.  17. 

1760.— "The  Nabob  receives  his  revenues 
•in  the  sieoas  of  the  current  year  only  .  .  . 
and  all   siocaa    of    a    lower   date    being 
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esteemed,  like  the  ooin  of  foreign  provinces, 
only  a  merchandize,  are  bought  and  sola 
at  a  certain  discount  called  batta,  which 
rises  and  falls  like  the  price  of  other  goods 
in  the  market  .  .  ."— ^.  Wm,  Oofu., 
June  80,  in  Long,  216. 

1810. — " ...  he  immediately  tells  master 
that  the  tefcta,  t.«.  the  exchange,  is  altered." 
—  WWamum,  V.  M.  i.  208. 

BATTAS,  BATAKS,  &c.  ii.p.  [the 
latter,  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  being 
the  standard  Malay  name] ;  a  nation 
of  Sumatra,  noted  especially  for  their 
singular  cannibal  institutions,  com- 
bined with  the  possession  of  a  written 
character  of  their  own  and  some  ap- 
proach to  literature. 

c.  1430. — "In  ejus  insulae,  auam  dicont 
Bathech,  parte,  anthropophagi  oabitant .  .  . 
capita  humana  in  thesauris  habent,  quae 
ex  hostibus  captis  absoisaa,  esis  camiDus  re- 
condnnt,  iisque  ntuntur  pro  nummis.*' — 
ConUy  in  Pogffius,  De  Var,  Fort,  lib.  iv. 

c.  15S9.— *<Thi8  Embassador,  that  was 
Brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  Battas  .  .  . 
brought  him  a  rich  Present  of  Wood  of 
Aloes,  Oalambaa,  and  five  quintals  of  Ben- 
jamon  in  flowers." — CogaiCs  PintOt  15. 

c.  1555.— "This  Island  of  Sumatra  is  the 
first  land  wherein  we  know  man's  flesh  to 
be  eaten  bjr  certaine  people  which  line  in 
the  mountains,  called  Baeaa  (read  Batas), 
who  Tse  to  gilde  their  teethe." — Oalvano, 
niteoveries  of  the  World,  Hak.  Soc.  108. 

1586. — "Nel  regno  del  Dacin  sono  alcuni 
luoghi,  ne'  quali  d  ritrouano  certe  genti, 
che  mangiano  le  creature  humane,  e  tali 
genti,  si  chaimano  Bataeohi,  e  q^uando  frii 
loro  i  padri,  e  i  madri  sono  vechhi,  si  aocor- 
dano  1  vicinati  di  mangiarli,  e  li  mangiano.** 
—a.  BAOn,  f.  130. 

1618. — "In  the  woods  of  the  interior 
dwelt  Anthropophagi,  eaters  of  human 
flesh  .  .  .  and  to  the  present  day  continues 
that  abuse  and  eril  custom  amomr  the 
Battas  of  Sumatra.**— ti'oeftnAo  de  JSredia, 
f.  2»i». 

[*rhe  fact  that  the  Battas  are  cannibals  has 
recently  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Volz  and  H. 
▼on  Autenrieth  lOeogr,  Jour.,  June  1898, 
p.  672.] 

BAWUSTTE,  s.  Corr.  of  bobday 
in  Lascar  dialect  (Boebtick), 

BAY,  The,  n.p.  In  the  language  of 
the  old  Company  and  its  servants  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Bay  meant  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  their  factories  in 
that  quarter. 

1683.— "And  the  Councell  of  the  Bay  is 
as  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Councell 
of  fitugly,  over  which  they  have  noe  such 
ix)wer.^'— In  Sedges,  under  Sept.  24.  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  114.] 


1747.—"  We  have  therefore  laden  on  her 
1784  Bales  .  .  .  which  we  sincerely  wish  may 
arrive  safe  with  You,  as  We  do  that  the 
Gentlemen  at  the  Bay  had  according  to  our 
repeated  Requests,  furnished  us  with  an 
earlier  conveyance  .  .  ." — Letter  from-Ft.  St. 
David,  2nd  May,  to  the  Court  (MS.  in  India 
Office). 

BA7A,  8.  H.  b(Ud  [hafgd],  the 
Weaver-bird,  as  it  is  caUed  in  books 
of  Nat.  Hist.  Ploceus  hcuya,  Blyth 
(Fam.  FringiUtdae).  This  clever  little 
bird  is  not  only  in  its  natural  state  the 
builder  of  those  remarkable  pendant 
nests  which  are  such  striking  objects, 
hanging  from  eaves  or  iMilm-branches  ; 
but  it  is  also  docile  to  a  singular 
decree  in  domestication,  and  is  often 
exhibited  by  itinerant  natives  as  the 
performer  of  the  most  delightful 
tricks^  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  is 
detailed  in  a  paper  of  Mr  Blyth*a 
quoted  by  Jerdon.  "The  usual  pro- 
cedure is,  when  ladies  are  present, 
for  the  bird  on  a  sign  from  its  master 
to  take  a  cardamom  or  sweatmeat  in 
its  bill,  and  deposit  it  between  a  lady's 
lips.  ...  A  mmiature  cannon  is  then 
brought,  which  the  bird  loads  with 
coarse  grains  of  powder  one  by  one  .  .  . 
it  next  seizes  and  skilfully  uses  a 
small  ramrod :  and  then  takes  a 
lighted  match  from  its  master,  which 
it  applies  to  the  touch-hole."  Another 
common  performance  is  to  scatter  small 
beads  on  a  sheet ;  the  bird  is  provided 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  prettiest  way  to  thread 
the  beads  successively.  [Tlie  quota- 
tion from  Abul  Fazl  shows  that  these 
performances  are  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Akbar  and  probably  older  still.] 

[c.  1590.— "The  baya  is  like  a  wild  spar- 
row but  yellow.  It  is  extremely  intelligent, 
obedient  and  docile.  It  will  take  small  coins 
from  the  hand  and  bring  them  to  its  master, 
and  will  come  to  a  call  ^m  a  long  distance. 
Its  nests  are  so  ingeniously  constructed  as^to 
defy  the  rivalry  of  clever  artificers."-— A  In 
(trans.  Jarrett),  iii.  122.] 

1790.— "The  young  Hindu  women  of 
BaniCras  .  .  .  wear  very  thin  plates  of  gold, 
called  tica*g,  slightly  fixed  by  way  of  orna- 
ment between  the  eyebrows;  and  when 
they  pass  through  the  streets,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  youthful  libertiiies,  who 
amuse  themselves  with  training  Bayt's,  to 
give  them  a  sign,  whioh  they  nndentand, 
and  to  send  them  to  pluck  the  pieces  of 
gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their  mistresses.'* 
— Atiat,  JReuarchet,  ii.  110. 

[1818.— Forbes  gives  a  similar  aeoount  of 
the  nests  and  tricks  of  the  Baya. — Or.  Mem,, 
2nd  ed.  i.  33.] 
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BAYADEBB»  s.  A  Hindu  danc- 
ing-nrL  The  word  is  especially  used 
by  French  vrriters,  from  whom  it  has 
been  sometimes  borrowed  as  if  it  were 
a  genuine  Indian  word,  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  persons  in  question. 
The  word  is  in  fact  only  a  Qfallicized 
form  of  the  Portuguese  hailadeira,  from 
hatlar,  to  dance.  Some  50  to  60  years 
ago  there  was  a  famous  liallet  (^led 
Le  dieu  et  la  bayadere,  and  imder 
this  title  Punch  made  one  of  the 
most  famous  hits  of  his  early  days 
by  presenting  a  cartoon  of  Lord 
£llenborough  as  the  Bayad^  danc- 
ing before  the  idol  of  Somnath  ;  [also 
see  DAHCIHCMjfrlBL]. 

1518. — "There  alw  oame  to  the  ffround 
many  dancing  women  {ptolhera  bailadelras) 
with  their  instnunents  of  muaCf  who  nuike 
their  liTinfir  by  that  busnees,  and  these 
danced  and  eang  all  the  time  of  the  ban- 
quet .  .  ." — Oomei,  ii.  964. 

1520.— **XLVH.  The  dancers  and  danoer- 
eases  (bayladores  e  bayladeixas)  who  come 
to  perform  at  a  Tillage  shall  first  go  and 
perform  at  the  house  of  the  prindiMl  man 
uf  the  Tillage"  {CfancoTt  "^  QAjTK),—Foral 
//'  KM*  eoihamei  dot  Ckaieares  t  Ijomdores  de 
*^4a  Ilha  de  Ooa,  in  Arch.  Port,  Or,^  fasde.  5, 
132. 

1506.— "The  heathenish  whore  called 
BalliadsnL  who  is  a  dancer."— /^t'lucAo^ 
74  ;  [Hak.  See  i.  264]. 

1599. — "In  hftc  icone  primum  proponitnr 
Jitda  BaTlladera,  id  est  saltatriz,  quae  in 
pubtieis  Indis  aliisque  solennttatibus  saHando 
i>pectaciilam  ezhibet."— />e  Bry,  Text  to  pi. 
xii.  in  Tol.  iL  (also  see  p.  90,  and  toI.  Tii. 
26),  etc 

[c.  1676.— "All  the  Baladines  of  Gom- 
broon were  present  to  dance  in  their  own 
manner  according  to  custom." — Tavemi^. 
ed.  Bally  ii.  8S5.] 

1782. — "Surate  est  renomm^  par  ses 
BaymdArM,  dont  le  T^table  nom  est  Divi- 
datri:  oelm  de  Bayadere*  one  nous  leur 
donnons,  Tient  du  mot  Bailadeiraa,  qui 
signifie  en  Portugais  DanteuMa,** — Sofftneral, 

1794.— "The  name  of  BaUiAd«re,  we 
ncTer  heard  applied  to  the  dancinp^  girla; 
or  saw  but  in  Raynal,  and  *War  in  Asia, 
by  an  Officer  of  Colonel  Baillie's  Detach- 
ment ; '  it  is  a  corrupt  Portuguese  word." — 
Mo<ir*$  Narrative  qf  LiUU*s  Detackment,  356. 

1825. — "This  was  the  first  specimen  I 
had  eeen  of  the  southern  Bayaditett,  who 
differ  considerably  from  the  nftch  girls  of 
northern  Indui^  Ming  all  in  the  serrice  of 
different  temues,  for  which  they  are  pur- 
chased yoangySeber,  n.  180.  | 

c.  1886. — "  On  one  occasion  a  rumour 
readied  London  that  a  mat  success  had 
been  adnered  in  Ptois  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  set  of  Hhidoo  dancers,  called 
who  were  supposed  to  be 


priestesses  of  a  certain  sect,  and  the  London 
theatrical   managers  were  at  once  on  the 

SU  ffive  to  secure  the  new  attraction  .  .  . 
!y  father  had  concluded  the  arrangement 
with  the  Bayaderes  before  his  brother 
managers  arriTod  in  Pftris.  Shortly  after' 
wards,  the  Hindoo  priestesses  appeared  at 
the  Adelphi.  They  were  utterly  uninterest- 
injg.  wholly  unattractive.  My  father  lost 
£2000  by  the  speculation ;  and  in  the  family 
they  were  known  as  the  *  Bny-em-dean ' 
ever  Biter,**— -Edmund  Vatetf  Beealleetums^ 
i.  29,  30  (1884). 

BA7FABBEE,    BE0PABB7,    s. 

H.  bepdrif  and  byopdri  (from  Skt. 
vifdpdrtn) ;  a  trader,  and  especially  a 
petty  trader  or  dealer. 

A  friend  long  engaged  in  business 
in  Calcutta  (Mr  J.  T.  O^vy,  of 
Qillanders  &  Co.)  communicates  a 
letter  from  an  intelligent  Bengalee 
gentleman,  illustrating  tbe  course  of 
trade  in  country  produce  before  it 
reaches  the  hands  of  the  EurQpean 
shipper : 

1878.—"  .  .  .  the  enhanced  rates  .  .  . 
do  not  practicalljr  benefit  the  producer  in 
a  markea,  or  even  in  a  corresponding  degree ; 
for  the  lion's  share  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  certain  intermediate  classes,  who  are  the 
growth  of  the  aboTe  system  of  business. 

"  Following  the  course  of  trade  as  it  flows 
into  Oalcutto,  we  find  that  between  the 
cultiTators  and  the  exporter  these  are :  1st. 
The  Bappanee,  or  petty  trader ;  2nd.  The 
AunU-dar;*  and  8rd.  The  Mahajim,  in- 
terested in  the  Calcutta  trade.  As  soon  as 
the  orope  are  cut^  BeplMiZTee  appears  upon 
the  scene;  he  Tisits  Tillage  after  Tillajge, 
and  goes  from  homestead  to  homestead, 
buying  there,  or  at  the  Tillage  marts,  from 
the  lyots;  he  then  takes  his  purchases  to 
the  Aurut-doTi  who  is  stationed  at  a  centre 
of  trade,  and  to  whom  he  is  petiiaps  under 
adTanoes,  and  from  the  AunU-dar  the 
Calcutta  Mahajun  obtains  his  supplies  .  .  . 
for  CTcntual  despatch  to  the  capital.  There 
is  also  a  fourth  class  of  dealers  called 
Pkoreatf  who  buy  from  the  Mahajun  and 
sell  to  the  European  exporter,  llius,  be- 
tween the  cultiTator  and  the  shipper  there 
are  so  many  middlemen,  whose  participation 
in  the  tnule  iuToWes  a   multiplication   of 

Erofits,  which  goes  a  great  way  towards  en- 
ancing  the  price  of  commodities  before 
they  reach  the  shipper's  hands." — Letter 
from  Baboo  Nohohiunn  Gho&e,  [Similar  de- 
tails for  Northern  India  will  be  found  in 
Hoevy  Mom,  Trade  and  Mawv^aetxre»  of 
lAwhwWy  59  Kqq.'\ 

HA^AAH,  s.  H.  &c.  From  P.  hdzchr, 
apermanent  market  or  street  of  shops. 
Tne  word  has  spread  westward  into 


*  Auruldar  is  drhat-dOr^  from  U.  drhaL, 
'  agency ' ;  phorea^B..  phariydf  *  a  retailer.' 
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Arabic,  Turkish,  and,  in  special  senses, 
into  European  languages,  and  eastward 
into  India,  where  it  has  generally  been 
adopted  into  the  vernaculars.  The 
popular  pronunciation  is  bdzdr.  In 
S.  India  and  Ceylon  the  word  is  used 
for  a  single  shop  or  stall  kept  by  a 
native.  The  word  seems  to  have  come 
to  S.  Euroj)e  very  early.  F.  Balducci 
Pegolotti,  in  his  Mercantile  Hand- 
book (c.  1340)  gives  Bazaiia  as  a 
Genoese  word  for  'market-place' 
{Cathay,  &c.  ii.  286).  The  word  is 
adopted  into  Malay  as  pdsOr,  [or  in 
the  poems  patara], 

1474. — Ambrose  Contarini  writes  of  EaBan, 
that  it  is  *'  walled  like  Como,  and  with  ba- 
zars {bazzari)  like  it."— iSamtmo,  ii.  f.  117. 

1478.— Joeafat  Barbaro  writes:  "An  Ar- 
menian Choza  Mirech,  a  rich  merchant  in 
the  baiar"  {bazarro),—/^.  f.  111*. 

1563. — '*.  .  .  baiar,  as  muoh  as  to  say 
the  place  where  things  are  sold." — Oareia, 

f.  im 

1.564.— A  privilege  by  Don  Sebastian  of 
Portugal  gives  authority  *'  to  sell  garden  pro- 
duce freely  in  the  baiars  (bazara),  markets, 
and  streets  (of  Goa)  without  necessity  for 
consent  or  license  from  the  farmers  of  the 
garden  produce,  or  from  any  other  person 
whatsoever."- XrcA.  Part,  Or,,  fasc.  2,  157. 

c.  1566.— "La  Pescaria  delle  Perle  .  .  . 
si  fa  ogn'  anno  .  .  .  e  su  la  costa  all'  in 
contro  piantano  vna  villa  di  case,  e  basaxri 
di  pagha." — Cetare  de*  Federictf  in  Ramutio, 
iii.  3^. 

1606.—".  .  .  the  Christians  of  the 
Banr."— ti'outwa,  29. 

1610.— "En  la  Yille  de  Cananor  il  y  a  vn 
beau  march^  tons  les  jours,  qu'ils  appellent 
Basare."- Pvmn;  de  Laval,  i.  825 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  448]. 

[1615. — "To  buy  pepper  as  cheap  as  we 
could  in  the  tnuser.  — Foster,  Letters, 
iii.  114.] 

[  „  "He  forbad  all  the  bear  to  sell  us 
victuals  or  else.  .  ."—Ibid.  iv.  80.] 

[1623.— "They  caU  it  Beiail  Kelan,  that 
is  the  Great  Merkat.  .  ."—P.  della  ValU, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  96.  (P.  KalOn,  'great').] 

1638.— "We  came  into  a  Bonar,  or  very 
faire  Market  place."— fT.  BruUm,  in  Hakl. 
v.  50. 

1666. — "Les  Baiarda  ou  March^  sont 
dans  une  grande  rue  qui  est  au  pi^  de  la 
montagne.  — Thevetiot,  v.  18. 

1672.—".  .  .  Let  us  now  naas  the  Pale 
to  the  Heathen  Town  (of  Madras)  only 
parted  by  a  wide  Parrade,  which  is  used  for 
a  Bniar  or  Mercate-plaoe.  "—^ryer,  38. 

[1826.—"  The  Kotwall  went  to  the  banar- 
muitn.**—Pandttrang  Eari,  ed.  1878,  p. 
156.] 

1837.— "Lord,  there  is  a  honey 


repair  thither."— 2Vnumr'<  transl.  of  Maha- 
WMUo,  24. 

1878.— "This,  remarked  my  handsome 
Greek  friend  from  Vienna,  is  the  finest 
wife-basaar  in  this  part  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Go 
a  little  wa}r  east  of  this,  say  to  Boumania, 
and  you  will  find  wife-banar  completely 
undisguised,  the  ladies  [seated  in  their  car- 
riages, the  youths  filing  by,  and  pausing 
before  this  or  that  beauty,  to  busain  with 
papa  about  the  dower,  under  ner  very 
nose."- .FVymo-'j  Mag.  N.  S.  vii.  p.  617 
( Vienna,  by  M.  D.  Cvniway). 

BDELLIUM,  8.  Tbis  aromatic 
gum-resin  bas  been  identified  with 
that  of  t^e  BaUamodenijnn  Muhul, 
Hooker,  inhabiting  the  dry  regions  of 
Arabia  and  Western  India ;  gxigal  of 
Western  India,  and  mokl  in  Arabic, 
called  in  P.  ho-i-jahudOn  (Jews'  scent). 
What  the  Hebrew  hdoUxh  of  the  K. 
Phison  was,  which  was  rendered 
bdelUum  since  the  time  of  Joeephus, 
remains  very  doubtfuL  Lassen  has 
suggested  muA  as  possible.  But  the 
argument  is  only  this :  that  Dioscorides 
says  some  called  bdellium  /tdSeXKw  ; 
that  AuideXxoi' perhaps  represents  Mad- 
dlaJccL,  and  though  there  is  no  such 
Skt  word  as  rruumlaka,  there  might  be 
maddraka,  because  there  is  maddra^ 
which  means  some  perfume,  no  one 
knows  what!  (Ind.  AUerth.  i.  292.) 
Dr.  Royle  says  the  Persian  authors 
describe  the  BdeUinin  as  being 
the  product  of  the  Doom  pabn  (see 
Hinau  Medicine,  p.  90).  But  this  we  ' 
imagine  is  due  to  some  ambiguity  in 
the  sense  of  mokl.    [See  the  authorities 

S noted    in    Eticucl    Bibl.    s.v.    Bdel- 
inin  which  stiU  leave  the   question 
in  some  doubt] 

c.  ▲.D.  90. — *'ln  exchange  are  exported 
from  Barbariee  (Indus  Delta)  costus, 
bdella.  .  .  ."-Peripltu,  ch.  89. 

C.12S0.— "BdallytbL  A  Greek  word  which 
as  some  learned  men  think,  means  'The 
Lion's  Repose.'  This  plant  is  the  same  as 
mo^^."— JEW  El'BaUh&r,  i.  125, 

1612.— "BdelUum,  the  pund  .  .  .  xxs."— 
Rates  and  Valuatiouns  {ScoUand),  p.  298. 

BEADALA.  n.p.  Formerly  a  port 
of  some  note  for  native  craft  on  the 
Ramnad  coast  (Madura  district)  of  the 
Qulf  of  Manar,  Vada/tday  in  the  Atlas 
of  India.  The  proper  name  seems  to 
be  Veddlai,  by  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  Bishop  (JaldweU's  Hist,  of  TinneveUy 
(t>.  235),  [and  which  Lb  derived  from 
Tam.  veau,  'hunting,'  and  oZ,  'a 
banyan-tree'  {Mad.  Adm.  Man.  OUm. 
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953)].  The  place  was  famous  in  the 
Portuguese  History  of  India  for  a 
victory  gained  there  by  Martin  Affonso 
de  Sousa  (Gapitdo  M&r  do  Mar)  over  a 
strong  land  and  sea  force  of  the  Zamor- 
in,  commanded  bv  a  famous  Mahom- 
medan  Captain,  whom  the  Portuguese 
called  Pate  Marcar,  and  the  Tuhrat-al 
Mojahidin  calls  'Ali  Ibrahim  Markar, 
15th  February,  1&38.  Barros  styles  it 
''one  of  the  best  fought  battles  that 
ever  came  off  in  India."  This  occurred 
under  the  viceroyalty  of  Nuno  da 
Cunha,  not  of  Stephen  da  Gkima,  as  the 
allusions  in  Oamdes  seem  to  indicate. 
Cantain  Burton  has  too  hastily  identi- 
iiea  Beadala  with  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  a  fact  which  has  perhaps 
l>een  the  cause  of  this  article  (see 
Ludadgy  Commentary,  p.  477). 

1552.— *<  Martin  Affonso,  with  this  light 
fleet,  on  which  he  had  not  more  than  400 
soldien,   went  round  Cape  Comorin,  being 
aware  that  the  enemy  wereatBoadalA  .  .  . 
— Barrcty  Dec.  IV.,  ut.  viii.  cap.  13. 

15G2. — ''The  Ooyemor,  departing  from 
Cochym,  coasted  as  far  as  Cape  Comoryn, 
doobled  that  Cape,  and  ran  fbr  Bttadaltfci 
vbich  is  a  place  adjoining  the  Shoals  of 
Chilao  [Chilaw]  .  .  .*'— Correo,  iv.  324. 

c.  1570. — "  And  about  this  time  Alee 
Ibrahim  Murkar,  and  his  brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar,  sailed  out  with  22 
grabs  in  the  direction  of  Kaeel,  and  arriving 
off  Pfiil^lftli,  they  landed,  leaving  their 
grabs  at  anchor.  .  .  .  But  destruction  over- 
took them  at  the  arrival  of  the  Franks, 
who  came  upon  them  in  their  galliots, 
attackiog  and  capturing  all  their  grabs.  .  .  . 
Now  this  capture  bv  the  Franks  took  place 
in  the  latter  Ttat  of  the  month  of  Shaban, 
in  the  year  944  [end  of  January,  15381"— 
TohfuiriU'MujaMieeti^  tr.  by  Kowlandson, 
141. 

1572.— 
"  E  despois  junto  ao  Cabo  Comorim 

Hnma  fa^anha  faz  esclarecida, 

A  frota  principal  do  Samorim, 

<^  destruir  o  mundo  nSo  duvida, 

Veneer^  oo  o  furor  do  f erro  e  fogo ; 

Em  si  vertC  Beadfcia  o  martio  jogo." 

CaaOesy  x.  65. 

By  Burton  (but  whose  misconcep- 
tion of  the  locality  has  here  affected 
his  translation) : 

"  then  wM  nigh  readied  the  Cape  'dept  Co- 
morin, 
another  wreath  of  Fame  by  him  is  won ; 
the  strangest  squadron  of  the  Samorim 
who  doubted  not  to  see  the  world  undone, 
be  shall  destroy  with  rage  of  fire  and  steel : 
B«'ad4li'8  self  his  martul  yoke  shall  feel." 
1814.— *<Vaid^i]ai,  a  pretty  populous  vil- 

Jage  on  the  coast,  situated  18  miles  east  of 


Mutupetta,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Musul- 
mans  and  Shihi^n,  the  former  carrying  on 
a  wood  trade."— ^ccoviU  of  the  Prcn.  of 
Ramiuid,  from  Mackenzie  Collections  in  /. 
R.  As.  Soc.  ill.  170. 

BEAB-TBEB,  BAIB,  &c.  s.  H. 
hety  Mahr.  bordy  in  Central  Provinces 
hor,  [Malay  bedcvra  or  bidara  Ghinoy} 
(Skt.  hadara  and  vadara)  Zizyphtufuju- 
ooy  Lam.  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  trees  in  India,  and  is  found 
wild  from  the  Punjab  to  Burma,  in  all 
which  region  it  is  probably  native.  It 
is  cultivated  from  Queensland  and 
China  to  Morocco  and  Guinea.  ''Sir 
H.  Elliot  identifies  it  with  the  lotus 
of  the  ancients,  but  although  the  large 
juicy  product  of  the  garden  Zwtmhun 
IS  by  no  means  bad,  yet^  as  Maaden 
quaintly  remarks,  one  might  eat  any 
quantity  of  it  without  risk  of  for- 
getting home  and  friends." — {Punjab 
FlantSy  43.) 

1588.-*'  0.  The  name  in  Canarese  is  bar, 
and  in  the  Decan  bte,  and  the  Malays  call 
them  vidarcuj  and  they  are  better  than  ours  ; 
yet  not  so  good  as  those  of  Balagate  .... 
which  are  very  tasty."— (?ama  De  0.,  S3 

[1809. — **Here  is  also  great  quantity  of 

Km-laok  to  be  had,  but  is  of  the  tree  called 
T,  and  is  in  grain  like  unto  red  mastic." — 
Danven,  Letters^  i.  80.] 

BEABES,  s.  The  word  has  two 
meanings  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial : 
a.  A  palanauin-carrier ;  b.  (In  the 
Bengal  Fresiaency)  a  domestic  servant 
who  has  charge  ol  his  master's  clothes, 
household  furniture,  and  (often)  of 
his  ready  money.  The  word  in  the 
latter  meaning  has  been  regarded  as 
distinct  in  origin,  and  is  stated  by 
Wilson  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Bengali  wMra  from  Skt.  vyavahdrty 
a  domestic  servant.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  historiccU  evidence 
for  such  an  origin,  e.g,  in  any  ha- 
bitual use  of  the  term  vehdrdy  whilst 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  domestic  bearer 
(or  drddr-bearery  as  he  is  usually  styled 
by  his  fellow-servants,  often  even  when 
he  has  no  one  under  him)  was  in 
Calcutta,  in  the  penultimate  generation 
when  English  gentlemen  still  kept 
palankins,  usually  just  what  this 
literally  implies,  viz.  the  head-man 
of  a  set  of  palankin-bearers.  And 
throughout  the  Presidency  the  bearer, 
or  valet^  still,  as  a  rule,  belongs  to 
the  caste  of  Kahdrs  (see  KUHi^,  or 
palki-bearers.    [See  BOY.] 
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c  17W.— " .  .  .  The  poles  which  ...  are 
carried  by  six,  but  most  commonly  four 
bearen."— G^oK,  i.  163. 

1768-71.— "Every  house  has  likewise  .  .  . 
one  or  two  sets  of  bems,  or  palankeen- 
bearers." — StavorimMMj  i.  528. 

177T.~"Le  bout  le  plus  court  du  IVilan- 
quin  est  ea,  devant,  et  port^jpar  deux  Barat, 
que  Ton  aomme  Bojn  a  la  Cote  (c'est  a-dire 
wwfons,  SeruiteurM,  en  Anglois).  Le  lon(g^ 
bout  e^  par  derri^re  et  porte  par  trois 
B9nM.'*—Anqiieiil  du  Perron^  Dete.  Prelim. 
p.  xziii.  note. 

1778.— "They  came  on  foot,  the  town 
having  Baither  horses  nor  palanKin-baaren 
to  carry  them,  and  Colonel  Coote  received 
them  at  his  headquarters.  .  .  ." — Omtei 
iii.  719. 

1803.— "I  was  .  .  .  detained  by  the 
scarcity  of  beareia."- Xon2  VaUntia^  i.  372. 

1782.—".  .  .  imposition  .  .  .  that  a 
gentleman  should  pay  a  rascal  of  a  Sirdar 
Bearer  monthly  wa^es  for  8  or  10  men  .  .  . 
out  of  whom  he  gives  4,  or  may  perha^ 
indulffe  his  master  with  5,  to  carry  lus 
palankeen."— /iMttd  Qazette^  Sept.  2. 

c.  1816*—"  Henry  and  his  Bearer."— {TiUe 
of  a  well-known  book  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's.) 

1824.—".  .  .  loalled  tomy«tre2ar-bearer 
who  was  lying  on  the  floor,  outside  the  bed- 
room."— Seely,  MUora^  ch.  i. 

1831. — ".  .  .  le  grand  maltre  de  ma 
garde-robe,  sirdar  beehrah."— •/ao^u^mcm^, 
Uorrespandanee,  i.  114. 

1876. — *'Hy  bearer  who  was  to  go  with 
us  (Eva's  ayah  had  struck  at  the  last  moment 
and  stopped  behind)  had  literally  girt  up  his 
loins,  and  was  loading  a  diminutive  mule 
with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  brass 
ix)ts  and  blankets."—^  True  Reformer, 
ch.  iv. 

BEEBEE,  8.  H.  from  P.  6»&»,  a  lady. 
[In  its  contracted  form  6i,  it  is  added 
as  a  tide  of  distinction  to  the  names 
of  Muflulman  ladies.]  On  the  principle 
of  degradation  of  titles  which  is  so 
gener^  this  word  in  application  to 
European  ladies  has  been  superseded 
by  the  hybrids  Mem^Sdhib,  or  Madam- 
Sdhib^  though  it  is  'often  applied  to 
European  maid-servants  or  other 
Englishwomen  of  that  rank  of  life. 
[It  retains  its  dignity  as  the  title  of 
the  Bits  of  Canauore^  known  as  &bi 
VaUyOy  HalayaL,  ^jpreat  lady,'  who 
rulea  ia  that  neighbourhood  and 
exercises  audiority  over  three  of  the 
islands  of  the  Laccadives,  and  is  by 
race  a  Moplah  Mohammedan.!  The 
word  alaa  is  sometimes  apfpliea  to  a 
prostitute.    It  is  originally,  it  would 


seem.  Oriental  Turki.  in  Pavet  de 
GourteUle's  Diet  we  have  *^Bib%  dame, 
^useldgitime"(p.l81).  In  W.  India 
the  word  is  said  to  be  pronounced  bobo 
(see  BurUm*9  Stnd).  It  is  curious  Uiat 
among  the  Sdkaldva  of  Madagascar 
the  wives  of  chiefs  are  termed  hiby/ 
but  there  seems  hardlv  a  possibility 
of  this  having  come  from  Persia  or 
India.  [But  for  Indian  influmee  on 
the  island,  see  Encyd,  BrOL  9th  ed. 
XV.  174.1  The  word  in  Hova  means 
*  animal.^— (St&TM'f  Madag€ucatrf  p.  263.) 

[o.  1610.— "Nobles  in  blood  ....  call 
their  wives  ByUs."- Pyranf  de  Lamly  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  217.] 

1611.—'*.  .  .  the  title  BIU  ...  is  in 
Persian  the  same  as  among  us,  sennorai  or 
dofia." — Teiaxira,  Relacion  .  .  .  de  fforwuz, 
19. 

c.  1786.— "The  word  Lowndika,  which 
means  the  son  of  a  slave-girl,  was  also  con- 
tinually on  the  tonflrue  of  the  Nawaub,  and 
if  he  was  angry  with  any  one  he  called  him 
by  this  name;  but  it  was  also  used  as  an 
endearing  fond  appellation  to  which  was 
attached  great  favour,*  until  one  day,  Ali 
Zumihi  Khan  .  .  .  represented  to  him  that 
the  word  was  low,  discreditable,  and  not 
fit  for  the  use  of  men  of  knowledge  and 
rank.  The  Nawaub  smiled,  and  said,  'O 
friend,  you  and  I  are  both  the  sons  of  slave 
women,  and  the  two  Husseins  only  (on  whom 
be  good  wishes  and  Paradise  !)  are  the  sons 
of  a  Bibi."— iTt^.  of  Hydur  NaU,  tr.  by 
Miles,  486. 

[1793.— "I,  Beebee  Bnlea,  the  Princess 
of  Cannanore  and  of  the  Laocadives  Islands, 
kc,  do  acknowledge  and  give  in  writing 
that  I  will  pay  to  the  Government  of  the 
English  East  India  Companv  the  moiety 
of  whatever  is  the  produce  of  my  country. 
.  .  ." — EngagemerU  in  LogoHy  Malabar, 
iii.  181.] 

BEEGH-DE-l^R,  s.  The  old 
trade  way  of  writing  and  pronouncing 
the  name,  bicko-de-mar  (borrowed  from 
the  Portuguese)  of  the  sea-slug  or 
holothuria,  so  highly  valued  in  China. 
[See  menu  of  a  dinner  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  was  invited,  in 
Ball,  Things  Chinese,  3rd  ed.  p.  247.] 
It  is  split,  cleaned,  dried,  and  then 
carried  to  the  Straits  for  export  to 
China,  from  the  Maldives,  the  Gulf 


*  The  "  Bahadur"  ooold  hardly  have  read  Don 
Quixote  I  But  what  a  cuiiooa  parallel  presentH 
itself!  When  Sancho  Is  bracing  of  his  aau^ter 
to  the  "  Squire  of  the  Wood,  and  takes  umbrage 
at  the  ftee  epithet  which  the  said  8qnira  spiles 
to  her  (s  IsMmUkA  and  more) ;  the  latter  reminds 
him  of  the  like  term  of  apparent  abuse  (hardly 
reprodnoeable  here)  with  which  the  mob  were 
.wont  to  greet  a  champion  in  the  bull-ring  after  a 
deft  spear>thiust,  meaning  only  ths  highest  fbnd* 
nass  and  applause  I— Ffert  ii.  eh.  IIL 
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of  Manar,  and  other  parte  of  the 
Indian  seas  further  east  The  most 
complete  account  of  the  way  in  which 
this  somewhat  important  article  of 
commerce  is  prepared,  will  be  found 
in  the  Tijdxhr^  vocr  Nederlandteh 
Indicy  Jaarg,  xvii.  pt.  i.  See  also 
SWALLOW  and  TSIPANO. 


BEECHMAN,  also  MEEOHIL- 
MAN»  8.  Sea-H.  for  *  midshipman.' 
(Roelmdi). 

BEEQAH,  s.  H.  bighd.  The  most 
common  Hindu  measure  of  land-area, 
and  varying  much  in  different  parte 
of  India,  whilst  in  every  part  that 
has  a  l^ghd  there  is  also  certain  to  be 
a  pucba  beegah  and  a  kuteha  beeffoh  (vide 
CUTCHA  and  PUCKAX  the  latter  being 
some  fraction  of  the  former.  The 
be«^  formerly  adopted  in  the  Revenue 
Survey  of  the  N. W.  Pl*ovinces,  and  in 
the  Canal  Department  there,  was  one 
of  3026  sq.  yards  or  i  of  an  acre. 
This  was  apparently  founded  on 
Akliar's  beegah,  which  contained  3600 
»q.  Hahi  gaz,  of  about  33  inches  each. 
[For  which  see  Ain,  trans.  Jarretty  ii. 
62.].  But  it  is  now  in  official  returns 
superseded  by  the  English  acre. 

1763.— "I  never  seized  a  beega  or  benoa 
(^  bi^)  belonging  to  Calcutta,  nor  have  I 
ever  impreaaed  your  gomastahs.  .  .  NawOb 
Kdsim  ^Alij  in  GUig's  Mem,  </  Hastings, 
i.  129. 

1823.—'*  A  Bggall  has  been  oomputed  at 
one-third  of  an  acre,  but  its  size  dlfPers  in 
almost  erery  prorince.  The  smallest  B^ah 
may  perhaps  be  computed  at  one-third,  and 
the  hugest  at  two-thirds  of  an  acre.'*— 
Malcolm's  Central  India,  ii.  15. 

1877.^«  The  Resident  was  gratified  at  the 
low  rate  of  assessment,  which  was  on  the 
general  average  eleven  annas  or  Is.  4^.  per 
nooglh,  that  for  the  Nizam's  country  being 
upwards  of  four  rupees."- ifeiuioiM  Taylor, 
JSStny  qfmsf  Life,  ii.  5. 

BEEQUM,  BEQUM,    &c.    s.     A 

Princess,  a  Mistress,  a  Lady  of  Rank  ; 
applied  to  Mahommedan  ladies,,  and 
in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Beegum 
Swmroo  to  the  professedly  Christian 
(native)  wife  ot  a  EurOT)ean.  The 
word  appears  to  be  Or.  Turki.  bigmi, 
[which  some  connect  with  Skt.  hhaga, 
Mordy'l  a  feminine  formation  from 
Bw,  *  chief,  or  lord,'  like  Khdmm.  from 
Khdn ;  hence  P.  hegam.  [Beg  appears 
in  the  eaily  travellers  as  Beage.] 


[1614.— ^'Narranse  saith  he  standeth 
bound  before  Beage  for  4,800  and  odd 
mamoodies." — Foster,  Letters,  ii.  282.] 

506.— "  Begum."    See  quotation  under 

[1617.— "Their  Company  thai  offered  to 
rob  the  Beagam's  junck."— iSir  T.  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  454.] 

1619.— "  Behind  the  girl  came  another 
Begum,  also  an  old  woman,  but  lean  and 
feeble,  holding  on  to  life  with  her  teeth, 
as  one  might  say." — P,  delta  Voile,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  6. 

1653.— "Bagnn,  Reine,  ou  espouse  du 
Schah."— Ds  la  BovUoye  U  Qouz,  127. 

[1708.— "They  are  called  for  this  reason 
'BesroDL'  which  means  Free  from  Care  or 
Solicitude  "  (as  if  P.  he-ghcaiL^  without  oaro ' !) 
— Catrou,  H,  of  the  Mogul  Dynaaty  in  India, 
E.  T.,  287.] 

1787. — **Amon^  the  charges  (against 
Hastings)  there  is  but  one  engaged,  two 
at  most— the  Begom's  to  Sheridan;  the 
Rannee  of  Goheed  (Gohud)  to  Sir  James 
Erskine.  So  please  your  palate." — Ed, 
Burke  to  Sir  O.  EUiot.  £.  of  Ld.  Minto, 
i.  119. 

BEEJOO,  s.  Or  *  Indian  badger,'  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  H.  btjH  [b" 

MeUivora    indioa,    Jerdon,    f^ian, , 

Mammalioj  1761  It  is  also  often 
called  in  Upper  India  the  Gra/ve-ddgger, 
[gorJchodo]  from  a  beUef  in  its  bad 
practices,  probably  unjust. 


s.  This  Uquor,  imported 
from  England,  [and  now  largely  made 
in  the  country  J,  has  been  a  favourite 
in  India  from  an  early  date.  Porter 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  18th 
century,  judging  from  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Calcutta  Gazette/  and 
the  Pale  Ale  made,  it  is  presumed, 
expressly  for  the  India  market,  ap- 
pears in  the  earliest  years  of  that 
publication.  That  expression  has  long 
been  disused  in  India,  and  beer,  simply, 
has  represented  the  thing.  Hodgson's 
at  the  beginning  of  this  centur}^,  was 
the  beer  in  almost  universal  use,  re- 
placed by  Bass,  and  Allsopp,  and  of 
late  vears  by  a  variety  of  other  brands. 
[Hodgson's  ale  is  immortalised  in  Bo9i. 
Gualtier.] 

1638.—".  .  .  the  Captain  ...  was  well 
provided  with  .  .  .  excellent  good  Sack, 
English  Beer,  French  Wines,  AraJt,  and 
other  refreshments." — MandeUlo,  E,  T., 
p.  10. 

1690.— (At  Surat  in  the  English  Factory) 
....  Europe  Wines  and  English  Beer, 
because  of  their  former  awinaintance  with 
our  Palates,  are  most  coveted  and  most 
desirable  Liquors,  and  tho*  sold   st   high 
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Kates,  are  yet  purchased  and  drunk  with 
pleasure/' — Ovington^  895. 

1784.— "London  Porter  and  PaU  AU, 
light  and  excellent  .  .  .  150  Sicca  Rs.  per 
hhd.  .  .  ."—In  SestonrKarr,  i.  39. 

1810.— "  Porter,  pale-ale  and  table-beer 
of  great  strength,  are  often  drank  after 
meals."— ira/iom«m,  V.  M.  i.  122. 

1814.— 
"  What  are  the  luxuries  they  boast  them 
here? 

The  lolling   couch,   the   joys  of   bottled 
beer." 

From  *  The  Cadet,  a  Poem  in  6  parts,  kc, 
by  a  late  resident  in  the  East.*  This  is  a 
most  lugubrious  production,  the  author 
finding  nothing  to  his  taste  in  India.  In 
this  respect  it  reads  something  like  a  cari- 
cature of  "Oakfield,"  without  the  noble 
character  and  sentiment  of  that  book.  As 
the  RcT.  Hobart  Gaunter,  the  author  seems 
to  hare  come  to  a  less  doleful  view  of  things 
Indian,  and  for  some  years  he  wrote  the 
letter-press  of  the  "Oriental  Annual." 

BEEB,  COXJirrBT.  At  present,  at 
least  in  Upper  India,  this  expression 
simply  indicates  ale  niade  in  India 
(see  COUNTBY)  as  at  Masuri,  Kasauli, 
and  Ootacamund  Breweries.  But  it 
formerly  was  (and  in  Madras  perhaps 
still  is)  applied  to  gin^r-beer,  or  to 
a  beverage  described  in  some  of  the 
/[notations  below,  which  must  have 
l)ecome  obsolete  early  in  the  last 
A^enturv.  A  drink  of  this  nature  called 
Sugarieer  was  the  ordinary  drink  at 
Batavia  in  the  17  th  century,  and  to 
its  use  some  travellers  ascribed  the 
prevalent  unhealthiness.  This  is  pro- 
t)ably  what  is  described  by  Jacob 
Bontius  in  the  first  quotation : 

1631. — There  is  a  recipe  given  for  a  beer 
of  this  kind,  **not  at  all  less  good  than 
Dutch  beer.  .  .  .  Take  a  hooped  cask  of 
do  aiMhonu  (?),  fill  with  pure  river  water ; 
add  21b.  black  Java  sugar,  4oz.  tamarinds, 
3  lemons  cut  up,  oork  well  and  put  in  a  cool 
place.  After  14  hours  it  will  boil  as  if  on  a 
fire,"  ko.—Hitt.  NaZ.  et  Med.  Ifidi<u  Orient., 
p.  8.     We  doubt  the  result  anticipated. 

1789. — "  They  use  a  pleasant  kind  of  drink, 
ealled  Cknmtzy-beer,  with  their  victuals; 
which  is  composed  of  toddj  .  .  .  porter, 
and  brown-sugar ;  is  of  a  bnsk  nature,  but 
when  cooled  with  saltpetre  and  water,  be- 
comes a  verv  refreshing  draught." — Munro, 
Narroiivt,  42. 

1810. — *'A  temporary  beverage,  suited  to 
the  very  hot  weather,  and  callea  Cknmtzy- 
beer,  is  in  rather  peneral  use,  though  water 
Artificially  cooled  is  commonly  drumc  during 
the  repasts."— fTi/Zunfucm,  F.  M.  ii.  122. 

BEEB-DBINKING.  Up  to  about 
1850,  and  a  little  later,  an  ordinary 


exchange  of  courtesies  at  an  Anglo- 
Indian  dinner-table  in  the  provinces, 
especially  a  mess-table,  was  to  ask  a 
guest,  perhaps  manj  yards  distant,  to 
"  drink  beer "  with  you ;  in  imitation 
of  the  English  custom  of  drinking 
wine  together,  which  became  obsolete 
somewhat  earlier.  In  Western  India, 
when  such  an  invitation  was  given  at 
a  mess-table,  two  tumblers,  nolding 
half  a  bottle  each,  were  brought  to 
the  inviter,  who  carefully  divided  the 
bottle  between  the  two,  and  then  sent 
one  to  the  ffuest  whom  he  invited  to 
drink  with  him. 

1848.—" '  He  aint  got  distangy  manners, 
dammy,'  Bragg  observed  to  his  first  mate ; 
'he  wouldn't  do  at  Government  House, 
Roper,  where  his  Lordship  and  I^dy 
William  was  as  kind  to  me  .  .  .  and  asking 
me  at  dinner  to  take  beer  with  him  before 
the  Ck>mmander-in-Chief  himself  .  .  .'" — 
Vanity  Fair,   II.  ch.   xxii. 

185S.— "First  one  officer,  and  then 
another,  asked  him  to  drink  beer  at  mess, 
as  a  kind  of  tacit  suspension  of  hostilities." 
—Oai^d,  ii.  52. 

BEETLEFAKSE,  n.p.  ''In  some 
old  Voyages  coins  used  at  Mocha  are  so 
called.  The  word  is  Bait-tU-fakiha,  the 
'Fruit-market,'  the  name  of  a  bazar 
there."  So  C.  P.  Brown.  The  place 
is  in  fact  the  Coffee-mart  of  which 
Hodeida  is  the  port,  from  which  it 
is  about  30  m.  aistant  inland,  and  4 
marches  north  of  Mocha.  And  the 
name  is  really  Batt-al-F(ikih,  'The 
House  of  the  Divine,'  from  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint  Ahmad  Ibn  Musa,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  place. — (See 
Rttter,  xii.  872 ;  see  &ho  BEETLE- 
FACKIE,  MiUmm,  i.  96.) 


^'Coffee  .  .  .  g^ws  in  abun- 
dance at  Beetle-fdckee  .  .  .  and  other 
parts." — Ovington,  465. 

1710. — "They  daily  bring  down  coffee 
from  the  mountains  to  BetolfiMiny,  which 
is  not  above  3  leagues  off,  where  there  is 
a  market  for  it  every  day  of  the  week." — 
[FrtTich)  Vowtge  to  Arabia  the  Happy,  E.  T., 
London,  1726,  p.  99. 

1770.— "  The  tree  that  produces  the  Coffee 
ffrowsin  the  territory  of  Betel-fuioi,  a  town 
belonging  to  Yemen." — Rarinal  (tr.  1777), 
i.352. 

BEGAB,  BIGABBT,  s.  H.  hegarl, 
from  P.  hegar,  'forced  labour *[6«  'with- 
out,'flr(Jr  (for  hat),  'one  who  works'!; 
a  person  pressed  to  carry  a  load,  or  ao 
otner  work  really  or  professedly  for 
public   service.     In    some    provinces 
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hegdr  is  the  forced  labour,  and  bigdrt 
the  preased  man ;  whilst  in  Karnata, 
beoari  is  the  performance  of  the  lowest 
Yillage  offices  without  money  payment, 
but  with  remuneration  in  grain  or 
land  (Wilson).  C.  P.  Brown  sajrs  the 
word  IS  Canarese  ;  but  the  P.  origin  is 
hardly  doubtful. 

[1519. — "It  happened  that  one  day  sixty 
Ugaizis  went  from  the  Oomorin  side  towards 
the  fort  loaded  with  oyster-shells." — Ccutan- 
keda,  Bk.  V.  ch.  88.] 

[1525.— '*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tillages 
are  bound  to  supply  begazins  who  are  work- 
meTL,"—Arckiv,  Port.  Orient.  Fasc.  V. 
p.   126.3 

[1585.— "Telling  him  that  they  fought 
Hke  heroes  and  worked  (at  building  the  fort) 
like  bygairy,"— Cbrreo,  iii.  625.] 

1554. — "  And  to  4  beggoaryns,  who  serve 
as  water  carriers  to  the  Porttupiese  and  others 
in  the  said  intrenohment,  15  leals  a  day  to 
each.  .  .  :*—8.  Botdho,  Tombo,  78. 

1673.— "^oetmi,  whither  I  took  a  Pil- 
grimage, with  one  other  of  the  Factors, 
f'oor  Peons,  and  Two  Biggereens,  or  Porters 
only."— J^ryer,  158. 

1800.— "The  bygazxy  system  is  not 
bearable:  it  must  be  abolished  entirely." — 
Wdfington,  i.  244. 

1815. — Aitchiton's  Indian,  Treaties^  &c., 
contains  under  this  year  numerous  gunnudt 
issued,  in  Nep&l  War,  to  Hill  Chiefs,  stimu- 
lating for  attendance  when  required  with 
"beffuees  and  sepoys."— ii.  889  segq. 

1882. — "The  Malauna  people  were  some 
time  back  ordered  to  make  a  practicable 
road,  but  they  flatly  refused  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  sa3dng  they  had  never  done  any 
begir  labour,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  any. 
— (r^.  tcanting.) 

BSHAB,    n.p.     H.    Bihdr.     That 

Erovince  of  the  Mog;ul  Empire  which 
Ly  on  the  Ganges  immediately  above 
Bengal,  was  so  called,  and  still  retains 
the  name  and  character  of  a  province, 
under  the  Ldeutenant-Govemor  of 
Bengjal,  and  embracing  the  ten  modern 
districts  of  Patna,  Saran,  Gaya,  Shaha- 
l)ad,  Tirhut,  Champaran,  the  Santal 
Parganas,  Bhagalpur,  Monghyr,  and 
Puiniah.  The  name  was  taken  from 
the  old  city  of  Blllftr,  and  that  de- 
rived its  title  from  beinc  the  site  of 
a  famous  Yihaia  in  Buadhist  times. 
In  the  later  days  of  Mahommedan  rule 
the  three  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar 
and  Oriasa  were  under  one  Subadar, 
viz.  the  Nawab,  who  resided  latterly 
at  Murshidabad. 

[c.  1500.— "Sarkar  of  Behar:  containing 
46  Mahals.  .  r—Au  (tr.  JarreU),  ii.  153.] 
F 


[1676.— "Translate  of  a  letter  from  Shaus- 
teth  Caukne  (Shaista  Khan)  ...  in  answer 
to  one  from  Wares  Cawne,  Great  Chancellor 
of  the  Province  of  Bearra  about  the  English." 
—In  Birdwoody  Rep.  80]. 

The  following  is  the  first  example 
we  have  noted  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  three  famous  names  in  com- 
bination : 

1679.— "On  perusal  of  several  letters 
relating  to  the  procuring  of  the  Great 
Mofful's  Phyrmaund  for  tn^e,  custome  free, 
in  uie  Ba^  of  Bengali,  the  Chief  in  Council 
at  Hugly  IS  ordered  to  procure  the  same,  for 
the  English  to  be  Customs  free  in  Bengal, 
Qrixa  and  Beaxra.  .  ."—Ft.  St.  Geo.  Oons., 
20th  Feb.  in  ^oUs  and  Exta.,  Pt.  ii.  p.  7. 

BEHXTT,  n.p.  H.  Bekat.  One  of 
the  names,  and  in  fact  the  proper 
name,-  of  the  Punjab  river  which  we 
now  call  Jelum  (i.e.  Jhilam)  from  a 
town  on  its  banks :  the  Hydatpea  or 
Bidcupes  of  the  ancients.  Both  Behat 
and  the  Greek  name  are  corruptions, 
in  different  ways,  of  the  Skt.  name 
VitaM.  Sidi  'All  (p.  200)  calls  it 
the  river  of  Bahra.  Bahra  or  Bhera 
was  a  district  on  the  river,  and  the 
town  and  tahml  still  remain,  in 
Shahpur  Dist.  [It  "is  called  by  the 
natives  of  Kasmir,  where  it  rises, 
the  BedastOj  which  is  but  a  slightly- 
altered  form  of  its  Skt.  name,  the 
Vitastd,  which  means  *  wide-spread.' " — 
McCrindle,  Invasion  of  India,  93  seqq.] 

BEIBAMEE,  BTBAMEE,  also 
BTBAMPAUT,  s.  P.bairam,bairamt. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  cotton  stuff 
which  appears  frequentlv  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  export  of 
these  from  India ;  but  the  exact 
character  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain.  In  earlier  times, 
as  appears  from  the  first  quotation, 
it  was  a  very  fine  stuff.  [From  the 
quotation  dated  1609  below,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  resembled  the  fine  linen 
known  as  "Holland"  (for  which  see 
DrapeT^s  Diet.  s.v.).] 

c.  1343. — Ibn  Batuta  mentions,  among 
presents  sent  by  Sultan  Mahommed  Tu^hlak 
of  Delhi  to  the  great  Kaan,  "100  smts  of 
raiment  called  bairamlyali,  i.e.  of  a  cotton 
stuff,  which  were  of  unequalled  beauty,  and 
were  each  worth  100  din&rs  [rupees]." — iv.  2. 

[1498. — "20  pieces  of  white  stuff,  Terr 
fine,  with  gold  embroidery  which  they  call 
Besrramles."- Comw,  Hak.  Soc.  197.] 

1510.— "Fifty  ships  are  laden  every  year 
in  this  place  (Bengala)  with  cotton  and  silk 
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stuffs  .  .  .  that  is  to  say  balram."— For- 
dl««ia,212. 

ri518. — *'And  captured  two  Chaul  ships 
iBaen  with  b6iz«ia60."—A^&umc«mu«,  GarUu, 
p.  166.] 

1554. — *'From  this  ooiintry  come  the 
muslins  called  Candaharians.  and  those  of 
Danlatftbfid,  Berupatri,  and  Bairami.''— 
.Suit  *Ali,  in  J,A,S,B,,  v.  460. 

„  "And  for  6  1)6iram60  for  6  sor- 
plioesy  which  are  given  annually  .  .  . 
whicih  may  be  worth  7  pardaos." — S,  Bo- 
edho,  Tombo,  129. 

[1609.— "A  sort  of  cloth  called  Bynmj 
resembling  Holland  cloths."— Z/anvierfl, 
Lettert,  i.  29.] 

[1610.— "BeantniB  white  will  rent  better 
than  the  black."— 76ttf.  i.  75]. 

1615.— ''10  pec.  byraiUB  mil  (see  ANILE) 
of  61  Rs.  per  corg.  .  .  ,"—CoeJb8*B  Dtary, 
f.  4. 

[1648.— "Berania."  Quotation  from  Van 
Twist,  s.  ▼.  OINOHAII.] 

[c.  1700.-"  50  blew  byrampantB"  (read 
byrampants,  H.  pat,  <a  length  of  doth'). 
—In  mtes  and  Querietf  7th  Ser.  ix.  29.] 

1727.— "Some  Surat  Bi^iaes  dyed  blue, 
sad  some  BaraniB  dved  red,  which  are  both 
coarse  cotton  cloth.' —^.  HamiUony  ii.  125. 

1818.— "Bj^ama  of  sorts,"  among  Surat 
piece-goods,  in  Milhumf  i.  124. 

BEITOUL,  n.p.  We  do  not  know 
how  this  name  should  be  properly 
written.  The  place  occupies  the 
isthmus  connecting  Carwar  Head  in 
Canara  with  the  land,  and  lies  close 
to  the  Harbour  of  Carwar,  the  inner 
part  of  which  is  Beiteul  Cove, 

1711.— "Ships  may  ride  secure  from  the 
South  West  Monsoon  at  Batte  Cove  (qu. 
BATTECOLE  ?),  and  the  River  is  navigable 
for  the  largest,  after  they  have  once  got  in." 
— Lockyer,  272. 

1727.— "The  Portugueze  have  an  Island 
called  Anjediva  [see  ANCHEDIVA]  .  .  . 
about  two  miles  from  BatOOal." — A, 
Bamilton,  i.  277. 

BELaAUM,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in 
the  S.  Mahratta  country.  The  proper 
name  is  said  to  be  Oanarese  Vewnu- 
grdmd,  *  Bamboo-Town.'  [The  name  of 
a  place  of  the  same  designation  in  the 
Vizagapatam  district  in  Madras  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  Skt.  hilangrdma,  *cave- 
vfllage,'— jyfod.  Admin.  Man,  Gloss.  s.v.] 
The  name  occurs  in  De  Barros  under 
the  form  "Cidade  de  BiUpan"  (Dec. 
IV.,  liv.  \'ii.  cap  5). 

BENAMEE,  adj.  P.— H.  be-ndmiy 
*  anonymous ' ;  a  term  specially  applied 


to  documents  of  transfer  or  other  con- 
tract in  which  the  name  entered  as 
that  of  one  of  the  chief  parties  («.</.  of 
a  purchaser)  is  not  that  of  the  person 
r^lly  interested.  Such  transactions 
are  for  various  reasons  very  common 
in  India,  especially  in  Bengal,  and  are 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  fradu- 
lent,  though  they  have  often  been  so. 
["  There  probably  is  no  country  in  the 
world  e^ccept  India,  where  it  M'ould  be 
necessary  to  write  a  chapter  *0n  the 
practice  of  putting  property  into  a 
false  name.'^ — (Mayne^  Hindu  Law^ 
373).]  In  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
(Act  XLV.  of  I860),  sections  421-423, 
'*  on  fraudulent  deeds  and  dispositions 
of  Property,"  appear  to  be  especially 
directed  against  the  dishonest  use  of 
this  benamee  system. 

It  is  alleged  by  C-  P.  Brown  on  the 
authority  of  a  statement  in  the  Friend 
of  India  (without  specific  reference) 
that  the  proper  term  is  bandmi,  adopted 
from  such  a  phrase  as  bandml  c^^t, 
*a  transferable  note  of  hand,*  such 
notes  commencing,  ^hor-ndm-i-fvldna^ 
*to  the  name  or  i^dress  of*  (Abraham 
Newlands).  This  is  conceivable,  and 
probably  true,  but  we  have  not  the 
evidence^  and  it  is  opposed  to  all  the 
authorities  :  and  in  any  case  the  present 
form  and  interpretation  of  the  term  he- 
ndmi  has  become  established. 

1854. — "It  is  very  much  the  habit  in 
India  to  make  purchases  in  the  name  of 
others,  and  from  whatever  causes  the  prac- 
tice may  have  arisen,  it  has  existed  lor  a 
series  of  years :  and  these  transactions  are 
known  as  *  Benamee  transactions ' ;  they 
are  noticed  at  least  as  early  as  the  year 
1778,  in  Mr.  Justice  Hyde's  Notes."— Zd. 
Justice  Knight  Bruoe^  in  Moore's  Reports  of 
Cases  on  Appeal  before  the  P.  C,  voL  vi. 
p.  72. 

"The  presumption  of  the  Hindoo  law, 
in  a  joint  undivided  family,  is  that  the 
whole  property  of  the  family  is  joint  estate 
.  .  .  where  a  purchase  of  real  estate  is 
made  by  a  Hindoo  in  the  name  of  one  of  his 
sons,  the  presumption  of  the  Hindoo  law  is 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  benamee  purchase, 
and  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  the  party 
in  whose  name  it  was  purchased,  to  prove 
that  he  was  solely  entitled."— Abfe  6y  ike 
Editor  qf  above  Vol.y  p.  53. 

1861.— "The  decree  Sale  law  is  also  one 
chief  cause  of  that  nuisance,  the  benamee 
system.  .  .  .  It  is  a  peculiar  contnvance  for 
getting  the  benefits  and  credit  of  property, 
and  avoiding  its  charges  and  liabiUtias.  it 
consists  in  one  man  holding  land,  nominally 
for  himself,  but  really  in  secret  trust  for 
another,  and  by  ringing  the  changes  between 
the  two  .  .  .  relieving  the  land  from  being 
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attached  for  imy  liability  penooal  to  the 
proprietor."— ff^  ifof^y,  Jofpo,  ii.  261. 

1M2. — "Two  ingredientB  are  neoeesi^ 
to  make  np  the  ofifeiice  in  this  aeetion  j§  4Sa 
of  Penal  Code).  First  a  frandalent  inten- 
tion, and  secondly  a  false  statement  as  to 
the  consideration.  The  mere  fact  that  an 
aasisrnment  has  been  taken  in  the  name 
of  a  pen<n^  not  really  interested,  will  not 
be  sufficient.  Such  .  .  .  known  in  Bengal 
as  bauunee  transactions  .  .  .  have  no- 
thing neoesttrily  fraudulent." — J,  D, 
Mwfn^a  Comm.  on  the  PauU  GodUf  Madras 
18^  p.  257. 

BENABES,  n.p.  The  famous  and 
holy  city  on  the  Ganges.  H.  Bandrcu 
from  Skt.  VdrdnaH,  The  popular 
Pandit  etymolo^  is  from  the  names 
of  the.  streams  Parana  (mod.  Ba/md) 
and  AHy  the  former  a  river  of  some 
size  on  the  north  and  east  of  the  cit^, 
the  latter  a  rivulet  now  embraced  within 
its  area ;  [or  from  the  mythical  founder, 
Bajd  .B^Mfr].  This  origin  is  very 
questionable.  The  name,  as  that  of  a 
city,  has  been  (according  to  Dr.  F. 
Hall)  familiar  to  Sanscrit  literature 
since  B.a  120.  The  Buddhist  l^;ends 
would  carry  it  much  further  back,  the 
name  being  in  them  very  familiar. 

[c.  250  A.D.— ".  .  .  and  the  Eiim^iii 
from  the  Mathai,  an  Indian  tribe,  unite  with 
the  Chuiges." — Adian^  IndUca,  iv.] 

c.  887.— "The  Kingdom  of  P'o-lo-wit-te 
nrAiAna^  Bhuurit)  is  4000  U  in  compass. 
On  the  west  the  capital  adjoins  the  GUinges. 
.  .  .'^—Miouen  ThjKung,  in  Pit.  Boudd.  ii. 
854. 

c.  1020.— "If  you  ^  from  Btfri  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  m  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, you  come  to  Ajodh,  at  the  distance 
of  25  parasangs ;  thence  to  the  great  Benares 
(BlateM)  about  20:*—Al'BtrQn%,  in  Bltiot, 
1.  56. 

1666.— "Banaioa  is  a  laige  City,  and 
handsomely  built;  the  most  part  of  the 
Houses  being  either  of  Brick  or  Stone  .  .  . 
bat  the  inconvenien^  is  that  the  Streets 
are  ^ery  narrow." — Tavemier,  E.  T.,  ii.  52 ; 
rpd.  Bali,  i.  118.  He  also  uses  the  forms 
BanazM  and  Baaaioiis,  Ibid.  ii.  182,  225]. 

BENCX)OIiEN,  n.n.  A  settlement 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumat^^  which 
long  pertained  to  England,  viz.  from 
16&  to  1824,  when  it  was  given  over 
to  Holland  in  exchange  for  Malacca, 
by  the  Treaty  of  London.  The  name 
18  a  corruption  of  Maky  Banghcvulu^  and 
it  appears  as  Mangkoiiiou  or  fFMctmUdu 
in  nuthier's  Chinese  geographical 
quotatioDS,  of  which  the  date  is  not 
given  (Mare.  Pol.^  p.  666,  note).    The 


English  factory  at  Bencoolen  was  from 
1714  called  Fort  Marlborough. 

1501.— "Boioolii"  is  mentioned  among 
the  ports  of  the  East  Indies  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci  in  his  letter  quoted  under  BAD- 
ANOBE. 

1690.— "We  .  .  .  were  forced  to  bear 
away  to  Baaooiili,  another  English  Factory 
on  tiie  same  Ooast.  ...  It  was  two  days 
before  I  went  ashoar,  and  then  I  was  im- 
portuned by  the  GoTemour  to  stay  there, 
to  be  Gunner  of  the  Fort."— -Z>oiw»ter,  i. 
512. 

1727.— "Benoolon  is  an  English  colony, 
but  the  European  inhabitants  not  very 
numerous." — A,  Hcanxltony  ii.  114. 

1788. — "It  is  nearly  an  equal  absurdity, 
though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  to  have  an 
estaUishment  that  costs  nearly  40,000/.  at 
Benoooleii,  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  one 
cargo  of  pepper." — ComwalUSy  i.  S90. 

BENDAMSEB,  n.p.  Pers.  Banda- 
mSr.  A  popular  name,  at  least  among 
foreigners,  of  the  River  Kur  {Araat^ 
near  Shiraz.  Properly  speaking,  the 
word  is  the  name  of  a  dam  constructed 
across  the  river  by  the  Amir  Fana 
Khusruh,  otherwise  called  Aded-ud- 
daulah,  a  prince  of  the  Buweih  family 
(a.d.  &66),  which  was  thence  known 
in  later  days  as  the  Bar^i-Amlr^  **  The 
Prince's  Dam.'*  The  work  is  mentioned 
in  the  Geog.  Diet,  of  Yakut  (c.  1220) 
under  the  name  of  Sikru  Fcmnd-Khus- 
rah  Khwrrah  and  Kirdu  Fcvnnd  Khu&- 
rah  (see  Barb,  Meynard,  Diet,  de  la 
Ptrsey  313)  480).  Fryer  repeats  a 
ri^^marole  that  ne  heard  about  the 
miraculous  formation  of  the  dam  or 
bridge  by  Band  Haimero  (!)  ^  prophet^ 
'^wherefore  both  the  Briage  ana  the 
Plain,  as  well  as  the  River,  oy  Boterus 
is  corruptly  called  Bindamire  "  {Frytr^ 
258). 

c.  1475. — "And  from  thense,  a  daies 
iomev,  ye  come  to  a  great  bridge  vpon  the 
j^n^idailisrr,  which  is  a  notable  great  ryver. 
libis  bridge  they  said  Salomon  caused  to  be 
made."— ^ar&aro  (Old  E.  T.),  Hak.  Soc. 
80. 

1021. — "  .  .  .  having  to  pass  the  Kur  by 
a  longer  way  across  another  bridge  called 
Bend  Emir,  which  is  as  much  as  to  sajr  the 
Tie  {ligatwra^,  or  in  other  words  the  Bridge, 
of  the  Emir,  which  is  two  leagues  distant 
from  Chehil  minar  .  .  .  and  which  is  so 
called  after  a  certain  Emir  Hamza  the 
Dilemite  who  built  it.  .  .  .  Fra  Filippo 
Ferrari,  in  his  Geoffraphioal  Epitome,  attri- 
butes the  name  of  Bendemir  to  the  river,  but 
he  is  wronff,  for  Bendeniir  is  the  name  of  the 
bridge  and  not  of  the  river,"— P.  della 
VaJTe,  ii.  264. 
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1886. — **  II  est  bon  d'obsenrer,  vue  le  oom- 
mun  Peuple  appelle  le  Bend-Emir  en  cet  en- 
droit  ah  pultuu.  c'est  k  dire  le  Fleave  du 
Pont  Neuf ;  qu  on  ne  I'appelle  par  son  nom 
de  Bend-Emir  qae  proche  de  la  Digue,  qui 
lui  a  fait  donner  ce  nom." — Choardin  (ed. 
ini),  ix.  46. 

1809. — "  We  proceeded  three  milee  further, 
and  croeaiin^  the  River  Bend-emir,  entered 
the  real  plain  of  Merdasht. "—i/brter  (First 
Journey),  124.  See  also  (1811)  2nd  Journey, 
pp.  78-/4,  where  there  is  a  view  of  the  Bathd- 
Amir, 

1818.— '<  The  river  Bund  Emeer,  by  some 
ancient  G^eographers  called  the  OyruSj  takes 
its  present  name  from  a  dyke  (in  Persian  a 
bund)  erected  by  the  celebrated  Ameer 
Azad-a-Doulah  Delemi/^—MacdoncUd  Kin- 
neir,  Geog.  Mem.  of  the  Fenian  Empire,  59. 

1817.—  • 
**  There's  a  bower  of  roses  by  Bendameer*8 
stream, 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the 
day  long."— Zo/to  Rw)ih. 

I860.— "The  water  (of  Lake  Neyriz)  .  .  . 
is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  Kur 
(known  to  us  as  the  Bund  Amir  River)  .  .  ." 
^Abbott,  in  J.R.Q.S,,  xxv.  73. 

1878. — We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Band-i-AmIr  is  identical  with  the  quasi- 
synonymous  Pul-i-Kh&n  by  which  Col. 
Macgregor  crossed  the  Eur  on  his  way  from 
Shiraz  to  Yezd.    See  his  Khorassan,  i.  45. 

BENDAbA,  8.  A  term  used  in  the 
Malay  countries  as  a  title  of  one  of 
the  higher  ministers  of  state — Malay 
hamdahara^  Jav.  bendarOy  *Lord.'  The 
word  enters  into  the  numerous  series 
of  purely  honorary  Javanese  titles, 
and  the  etiquette  m  regard  to  it  is 
very  complicated.  (See  Tijdschr.  v. 
Nederl.  Indie,  year  viii.  No.  12,  253 
aeqq.).  It  would  seem  that  the  title 
is  properly  bdnddrd,  *a  treasurer,*  and 
taken  from  tlie  Skt.  bhdnddrin,  'a 
steward  or  treasurer.'  Haex  in  his 
Malay-Latin  Diet,  gives  Banddri, 
*  Oeconomus,  quaestor,  expenditor.' 
[Mr.  Skeat  writes  that  Clifford  derives 
it  from  Bendorhara-any  *a  treasury,' 
which  he  again  derives  from  Malay 
benda,  'a  thine,'  without  explaining 
Kara,  while  Wilkinson  with  more  pro- 
bability classes  it  as  Skt.] 

1509. — '*  Whilst  Sequeira  was  consulting 
with  his  people  over  this  matter,  the  King 
sent  his  BaiiiUiara  or  Treasure-Master  on 
hoard."— Valentijn,  V,  232, 

1589.— * 'There  the  Bandara  (Bendara)  of 
Malaca,  (who  is  as  it  were  Chief  Justicer 
among  the  Mahometans),  (o  supremo  no 
mando,  na   konra  e  ne  pistica  dos  mouros) 

*  «  The  Greeks  call  it  the  Artua,  Khondsmir 
thejr«r." 


was  present  in  person  by  the  express  com- 
mandment of  Pedro  de  Faria  for  to  entertain 
him." — Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xiv.),  in  Cogcai,  p.  17. 

1552.— *' And  as  the  Bendan  was  by 
nature  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant,  the  counsel 
they  gave  him  seemed  good  to  him." — 
Cattanheda,  ii.  359,  also  iii.  433. 

1561. — ^'Entfiomanson  .  .  .  quedizerque 
matfoi  o  seu  bandara  polo  mao  conselho  que 
Ihe  devo." — Correa,  Lmdat,  ii.  225. 

JL610.— An  official  at  the  Maldives  is 
ed  Mana'lMDAi&ry  Tcbcourou,  which  Mr. 
Oray  interpretsh— Singh,  ran,  *gold,'  ban- 
dhara,  *  treasury,'  ^hakhura,  Skt.,  *an  idol.' 
—Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  68.] 

1613.— ''This  administration  (of  Malacca) 
is  provided  for  a  three  years'  space  with 
a  governor  .  .  .  and  with  royal  officers  of 
revenue  and  justice,  and  with  the  native 
Bendara  in  charge  of  the  government  of 
the  lower  class  of  subjects  and  foreigners." 
— Oodinko  de  E^-edia,  ot;. 

1631. — "There  were  in  Malaca  five  prin- 
cipal officers  of  dignity  .  .  .  the  second  is 
Bendari,  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the 
executive  {weador  da  fazenda)  and  governs 
the  Kingdom :  sometimes  the  Bendaiyi  holds 
both  offices,  that  of  Puduca  raja  and  of 
Bendari."  —  D'Alboouermie,  CommaUarie* 
(orig.),  858-859. 

1634.— 
"  0  principal  sogeito  no  govemo 

De  Mahomet,  e  privanca,  era  o  BondAra, 

Magistrado  supremo." 

Malaca  ConqutMada,  iii.  6. 

1726.— "  BandaroB  or  AdoMinge^re  those 
who  are  at  the  Court  as  Dukes,  Counts,  or 
even  Princes  of  tiie  Royal  House."— Fo&ji- 
t^  (Ceylon),  Names  of  Officers,  dx.,  8. 

1810.—"  After  the  Raja  had  amused  him- 
self with  their  speaking,  and  was  tired  of  it 
.  .  .  the  bintara  with  the  green  eves  (for 
it  is  the  custom  that  the  eldest  bintara. 
should  have  green  shades  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  may  not  be  dazzled  by  the  greatness 
of  the  Raja,  and  forget  his  duty)  brought 
the  books  and  packets,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  bintara  with  the  black  bahi,  from 
whose  hands  the  Raja  received  them,  one 
by  one,  in  order  to  present  them  to  the 
youths." — A  Malay* 9  account  of  a  visit  to 
Govt.  House,  Calcutta,  transl.  by  Dr.  Leyden 
in  Maria  Oraham,  p.  202. 

1883.—"  In  most  of  the  States  the  reigning 
prince  has  regular  officers  under  him,  chief 
among  whom  ...  the  Bandahara  or  trea- 
surer, who  is  the  first  minister.  .  ."—Miss 
Bird,  Thf  Gofden  Ckersmiese,  26. 

BENDY,  BIND7,  s. :  also  BANDI- 
COY (q,  v.X  the  form  in  S.  India  ;  H. 
bhindiylbhmdi],  Dakh.  bhendi,  Mahr. 
bhenkd;  also*  in  H.  rdmtur&i;  the 
fruit  of  the  plant  Abehnoachua eaculentus, 
also  Htbitcus  esc.  It  is  called  in  Arab. 
bdmiyah  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ed.  1837, 
i.  199 :   [6th  ed.  i.  184 :  BurUm,  Ar. 
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NighUj  zi.  57]X  whence  the  modem 
Greek  fordfua.  In  Italy  the  vegetable 
is  called  comi  d/i  Greet.  The  Latin 
name  Ahelmasckus  is  from  the  'Ar. 
habb-ul-miuhkj  *  grain  of  musk'  {Doasy). 

1810.— "The  bendy,  caUed  in  the  West 
Indies  obne,  is  a  i>retty  plant  resembling  a 
hollyhock ;  the  f  mit  is  about  the  length  and 
thickness  of  one's  finger  .  .  .  when  boiled 
it  is  soft  and  mucilaginous.  '* — Maria  Graham^ 
24. 

1813.— ''The  baada  {ffibisevs  etcuUnhu) 
is  a  nutritious  oriental  vegetable.'*— J^or&«, 
Or.  Mem.  i.  82 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  22]. 

1880.—"  I  recollect  the  West  Indian  Ookroo 
.  .  .  being  some  years  ago  recommended 
for  introduction  in  India.  The  seed  was 
largely  advertised,  and  sold  at  about  Ss.  the 
ounce  to  ea^er  horticulturists,  who  .  .  . 
found  that  it  came  up  nothing  other  than 
the  familiar  bendy,  the  seed  of  which  sells 
at  Bombay  for  \d.  the  ounce.  Yet  .  .  . 
«ttroo  seed  continued  to  be  advertised  and 
eold  at  8«.  the  ounce.  .  .  ."^NoU  by  Sir  Q. 
Birdwood. 

BENDY-TBEE,  s.  This,  according 
to  Sir  G.  Birdwood,  is  the  Thespena 
populfua.  Lam.  [Watty  Econ.  Did.  vi. 
pt.  iv.  45  ieqq.'i,  and  gives  a  name  to 
the  ^  Bendy  Bcaar*  in  Bombay.  (See 
POBTU.) 

BENGAL,  n.p.  The  region  of  the 
Gan^  Delta  and  the  dmricts  im- 
mediately above  it;  but  often  in 
English  use  with  a  wide  application 
to  the  whole  territory  ^msoned  by 
the  Bengal  army.  This  name  does 
not  appear,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  in  any  Mahommedan 
or  Western  writing  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  13th  century.  In  the. 
earlier  part  of  that  centurv  the 
Mahommedan  writers  generally  call 
the  province  Lakhnaotiy  cSter  the  chief 
city,  but  we  have  also  the  old  form 
Bang^  from  the  indigenous  Vanga. 
Already y  however,  in  the  11th  century 
we  have  it  as  VangcUam  on  the  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  flreat  Tanjore  Pagoda. 
This  is  the  olaest  occurrence  that  we 
can  cite. 

The  allied  City  of  Bengala  of  the 
Portuguese  which  has  greatly  perplexed 
gepgraphers,  probably  originated  with 
the  Arab  custom  of  giving  an  important 
foreign  city  or  seaport  the  name  of 
the  country  in  which  it  lay  (compare 
the  city  of  Solmandaloy  under  COBO- 
XAHDBL)*  It  long  kept  a  place  in 
mapsL  llie  last  occurrence  that  we 
know   of  is  in  a  chart  of    1743,  in 


Dalrymple's  Collection,  which  identities 
it  with  Chittagong,  and  it  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  Chittagong  was  the 
place  intended  by  the  older  writers  (see 
y'arihema  and  Ovin^ton).  The  former, 
as  regards  his  visiting  BangheUa^  deals 
in  fiction — a  thing  clear  from  internal 
evidence,  and  expresslv  alleged,  by 
the  judicious  Garcia  ae  Orta  :  "iLs 
to  what  you  say  of  Ludovico  Varto- 
mano,  I  have  spoken,  both  here  and 
in  Portugal,  with  men  who  knew  him 
here  in  India,  and  they  told  me  that 
he  went  about  here  in  the  garb  of 
a  Moor,  and  then  reverted  to  us,  doing 
penance  for  his  sins ;  and  that  the 
man  never  went  further  than  Calecut 
and  Cochin."— CbWoguioa,  f.  30. 

c.  1260.— *<  Muhammad  Bakhtiy^r  .  .  . 
returned  to  Beh^.  Great  fear  of  him  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  minds  of  the  infidels  of  the 
territories  of  Lakhnauti,  Behar,  Bang, 
and  Kj&mTiip.'*—Tabaidt'i-Ndnrit  in  Elliot, 
ii.  807. 

1298. — *'Bangala  is  a  Province  towards 
the  south,  which  up  to  the  year  1290  .  .  . 
had  not  yet  been  conquered.  ..."  {ko.). — 
Marco  Polo,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  55. 

0.  1300.—".  .  .  then  to  BijaUr  (but 
better  reading  Ban^fUft),  which  from  of  old 
is  subject  to  Delhi  .  .  .  ."—Jiashtditddin, 
in  EUiol,  i.  72. 

c.  1345. — *\  .  .  we  were  at  sea  43  days 
and  then  arrived  in  the  country  of  Baj^Ua, 
which  is  a  vast  region  abounding  in  rice.  I 
have  seen  no  country  in  the  world  where 
provisions  are  cheaper  than  in  this;  but 
it  is  muggy,  and  those  who  come  from 
Ehoras&n  call  it  *  a  hell  fuU  of  good  things.' " 
—Ibn  BatutOj  iv.  211.  (But  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  is  alleged  to  have  "emphati- 
cally styled  it  the  Paradise  qf  NaUont.** — 
Note  in  Stawritivu,  i.  291.) 

c.  I860.— 
"  Skukr    skikan    ihavxifid    hama    (HfiOn-i- 
Hind 
Zln    Jcand'i-Pibral   Ink   ha    Bangtla   mi 

ratoad."  Hofiz. 

i.e., 
"  Sugar  nibbling  are  all  the  parrots  of  Ind 
From  this  Persian  candy  that  travels  to 
Bengal "  (viz.  his  own  poems). 

2498. — "Bemgala:  in  this  Kingdom  are 
many  Moors,  and  few  Christians,  and  the 
King  is  a  Moor  ...  in  this  land  are 
many  cotton  cloths,  and  silk  cloths,  and 
mu^  silver ;  it  is  40  days  with  a  fair  wind 
from  Calicut."— -Roteiro  de  V.  da  Oama, 
2nd  ed.  p.  110. 

1506. — **A  Banielo,  el  suo  Be  h  Moro,  e 
Ii  se  f a  el  forzo  de'  panni  de  gotton.  .  ." — 
Leonardo  do  Ca'  Mauer,  28. 

2510.— **  We  took  the  route  towards  the 
city  of  Baaghella  .  .  .  one  of  the  best 
that  I  had  mtherto  8een."-~Far<A«ma,  210. 
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1516.—''  ...  the  Kingdom  of  myjmJft, 
in  which  there  are  many  towns.  .  .  Txhoee 
of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  Gentiles 
subject  to  the  King  of  Bengala,  who  is  a 
Moor;  and  the  seaports  are  inhabited  by 
Moors  and  Gtontiles,  amonffst  whom  there  is 
much  trade  and  much  uipping  to  many 
parts,  becaose  this  sea  is  a  gulf  .  .  . 
and  at  its  inner  extremity  there  is  a  yery 
great  city  inhabited  by  Moors,  which  is 
called  BwigaU,  with  a  yery  good  harbour." 
— J5ar6oja,  178-9. 

c.  1590.-— "Bvngaleh  originally  was  called 
Bnng ;  it  deriyed  the  additional  al  from  that 
being  the  name  giyen  to  the  mounds  of  earth 
which  the  ancient  Rajahs  caused  to  be  raised 
in  the  low  lands,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills."— 
Ayeai  Akberv,  tr.  Oladwin,  U.  4  (ed.  1800) : 
[tr. /ar»^  if.  120].  ' 

1690.— "Arracan  ...  is  bounded  on  the 
Norths  West  by  the  Kii^om  of  Bengala, 
some  Authors  making  Ghatiaam  to  be  its 
first  Frontier  City ;  but  Teixeiroy  and  gener- 
ally the  Portuffuete  Writers,  reckon  that  as 
a  City  of  Btngmla;  and  not  only  so,  but 
place  the  City  of  Bengala  it  self  .  .  .  more 
South  than  Ckaiigam,  Tho'  I  confess  a  late 
French  Geographer  has  put  Bengala  into  his 
Catal^nie  of  imaginary  Cities.  .    "—Ofring- 

BEirOAL,  8.  This  was  also  the 
designation  of  a  kind  of  piece-coods 
exported  from  that  country  to  En^nd, 
in  the  17th  century.  But  long  before, 
among  the  Moors  of  Spain,  a  fine 
muslin  seems  to  have  been  Known  as  al- 
bangala,  surviving  in  Spanish  aJbengcda. 
(See  Dogyand  Eng,  s.  v.)  [What  were 
called  ^^ Bengal  Stripes^  were  striped 
gii^hams  brought  first  from  Bengal 
and  first  made  in  Qreat  Britain  at 
Paisley.  {Dramei'a  Diet.  s.  v.).  So  a 
particular  land  of  silk  was  known  as 
I*  Bengal  woun(L*'  because  it  was  "  rolled 
in  the  rude  and  artless  manner  'imme- 
morially  practised  by  the  natives  of 
that  country."  {M%Ummy  in  Watt, 
Ecan.  Did.  vi.  pt.  3,  185.)  See 
N.E,D.  for  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
word  as  late  as  Lord  Macaulay.j 

1096.- "Tis  granted  that  Bengali  and 
stain'd  CalUooes,  and  other  Boat  India 
Goods,  do  hinder  the  Consumption  of  Nor- 
wich stuffs  .  .  .  ." — Davenant.  An  Essay  an 
the  East  India  Trade,  81. 

BENGALA,  s.  This  is  or  was  also 
applied  in  Portuguese  to  a  sort  of  cane 
carried  in  the  army  by  sergeants,  &c. 
{Bluteau).  ^     ^       »      «» 

BENGALEE,  n.j).  A  native  of 
Bengal   [Babooj.     In    the    following 


early  occurrence  in  Portuguese,  Bengala 
is  used : 

1552. — "  In  the  defence  of  the  bridge  died 
three  of  the  King's  captains  and  Tuam 
Bandam,  to  whose  chaiige  it  was  oommittad, 
a  Bengali  (Btngala)  by  nation,  and  a  man 
sagacious  and  crafty  in  stratagems  rather 
than  a  soldier  (cayalheiro)."— iSarroi^  II.» 
Vi.  iii. 

[1610.— ''Baagaia^."  See  quoUtioa 
from  Teixeira  under  bANKBHALL.] 

A  note  to  the  Seir  MtUaqhenn  qnotea 
a  Hindustani  proyerb:  BtiWgftH  jangdU^ 
Kashmtrl  boflri,  i.e.  *The  Bengalee  is  eyer 
an  entangfer,  the  Cashmeeree  without 
religion.* 

[In  modem  Anglo-Indian  parlance 
the  title  is  often  applied  in  provinces 
other  than  Bencal  to  officers  from  N. 
India.  The  following  from  Madras  is 
a  curious  early  instance  of  the  same  use 
of  the  word : — 

[1699.— <*  Two  B«iigaUM  here  of  Coundl." 
— hedges.  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclxrii.] 

BENIGHTED,  THE,  adj.  An  eni- 
thet  applied  by  the  denizens  of  the 
other  Presidencies,  in  facetious  dis- 
paragement to  Madras.  At  Madras 
Itself  "all  Camatic  fashion"  is  an 
habitual  expression  among  older 
English-speaking  natives,  which  ap- 
pears to  convey  a  similar  idea. 
(See  MADRAS,  MULL.) 

I860.—''.  .  .  to  ye  Londe  of  St  Thom^. 
It  ys  ane  darke  Londe,  k  ther  dwellen  ye 
Cimmerians  whereof  speketh  Jj^imuntS 
Poeta  in  hys  ®bS04itht  A  to  thya  Daye  the! 
depen  "^tnthvott^oxf^t  ^  tnjshttb  ffoUc" 

— Pragmenis  <^  Sir  J,  Maundente,from  a  MS, 
lately  aiscovered. 

BENJAMIN,  BENZOIN,  &c.,s.   A 

kind  of  incense,  derived  from  the  resin 
of  the  Styrax  beneoiny  Dryander,  in 
Sumatra,  and  from  an  undetermined 
epecies  in  Siam.  It  got  from  the 
Arab  traders  the  name  htbdn-J^dvl,  i.e. 
*  Java  Frankincense,'  corrupted  in  the 
Middle  Ages  into  such  forms  as  we  give. 
The  first  syllable  of  the  Arabic  term 
was  doubtless  tdken  as  an  article — 
lo  bengioi,  whence  bengiai,  henaoin,  and 
so  forth.  This  etymolcja^y  is  given 
correctly  by  De  Orta,  and  1^'  Valentijn, 
and  suggested  by  Barbosa  in  the  quota* 
tion  b^w.  Spanish  forms  are  oignjui^ 
menjui;  Modem  Port,  beijoimy  heijuim; 
Ital.  behuinOy  &c.  The  terms  Jdwd^ 
Jdwi  were  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  the 
Malay  countries  generally  (eq)ecially 
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Sumatia^  and  their  products.  (See 
Maireo  Poloy  ii.  266 ;  [Linkhc/ten^  Hak. 
Soc  ii.  96J  and  the  first  quotation 
here.) 

o.  1360.— "After  a  voyage  of  26  days 
we  anrved  at  the  laZand  of  JSwa  (here 
Sumatra)  which  givee  its  name  to  the  JUmA 
incense  (al-hihftn  al-J&wX)."— Tftit  iSoiuto, 
It.  228. 

1401.— **^Haye  these  thuiffs  that  I  hare 
written  to  thee  next  tiiy  heart,  and  God 
giant  that  we  may  be  always  at  peace.  The 
presents  (herewith) :  Bfluoi;  rotoli  90.  Leg- 
no  Alo^  rotoli  20.  Due  paja  di  tapeti.  .  ." 
— Letter  from  the  SoUUa^  of  Effyjpt  to  the 
Doge  Pasqiiale  Malipiero^  in  the  Ijves  of  the 
Doges,  Mtaratarif  JioTim  Italicarum  Scriptoret, 
xzu.  ooL  117a 

1498.— "JTanuncs  .  .  .  is  from  Calecat60 
days'  safl  with  a  fair  wind  (see  BABNAU) 
.  •  •  in  this  land  there  is  much  bcdjoim. 
which  costs  iii  crusados  the  Jwnuallck,  ana 
much  aioee  which  costs  xxv  onizados  the 
faraaaDa"  (see  TUAZAJJi).— Jtoteiro  da 
Viagem  de  V,  da  Gama,  109110. 

1616.— "Bei^iay,  each  farasola  Ix,  and  the 
rery  good  hex  fanams." — Barbota  (Tariff  of 
Prices  at  OaUcat),  222. 

,,      "Bei^uy,  which  Ib  a  resin  of  trees 
which  the  Moors  caU  lubanJavL^^Ibid.  188. 

16S9.— "Cinco  qnintais  de  b«Uoim  de 
booinas."*— Piato,  cap.  xiii. 

1603. — "And  all  these  species  of  bei^uy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  oonntry  call  coiHin^m,t 
but  the  Moors  call  them  lonaa  Jaoy,  t.«. 
*  incense  of  Java'  ...  for  the  Arabs  call 
incense  /oium." — Oareia,  f .  29r. 

1584. — "  Belinlmiin  mandolalo*  from  Sian 
and  Bilros.  Bekoinum,  burned,  from  Bon- 
nia"  (Borneo  f).— .Barrel,  in  Hail.  ii.  413. 

1612.— "Benjamin,  the  pond  iiii  /«.*'- 
itofet  and  ValuaHoun  qf  Merekandize  (Soot- 
Uuidi  pob.  by  the  Treasury,  Bdin.  1867, 

BENUA,  n.p.  This  word,  Maky 
hanuwetj  [in  standard  Malay,  according 
to  Mr.  Skeaty  benuwa  or  60711x01 
properly  means  'land,  country^'  and 
the  Mfuavs  use  orang-banwwa  in  the 
senae  of  aborigines,  anplying  it  to  the 
wilder  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Hence  ^'Bennas'*  has  been  used  by 
Europeans  as  a  proper  name  of  those 
tribes. — See  Orawfurd^  Diet,  Ind.  Arch. 
sub  voce. 

KJ18.— "The  natives  of  the  interior  of 
Viontana  (UJoog-tana,  q.  v.)  are  properly 
those  Bannas,  black  anthropophagi,  and 
hairy,  Uke  satyn."— G^odtnAo  de  Mrtdioy  20. 


*  On  hti^iiy  d4  bMiiiuw  ("of  flowers"),  see  De 
Orta,  ff.  88,  30. 81.  And  on  h^njuif  d«  WHMndcada 
ormmadoUhimamAOadof  "of almond") id.  80v. 

t  AhnkKsr  cr  KtmMam  in  Malay  and  Javansse. 


BBBBEBTN,  BABBEBTN,  n.p. 
Otherwise  called  BeruwcUOf  a  small 
port  with  an  anchorage  for  ships  and 
a  considerable  coasting  trade,  in  Ceylon, 
about  35  m.  south  of  Columbo. 

o.  I860.— "Thus,  led  by  the  Divine  mer^, 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  we  found  ourselves  brought  safely 
into  'jxrt  in  a  harbour  of  Senium,  oallea 
Pervuis,  over  asainst  Paradise."— Afori- 
gnolliy  in  Cathay^  u.  867. 

o.  1618.— "At  the  same  time  Barreto 
made  an  attack  on  Berbelim,  kiUinff  tiie 
Moorish  modeliar  [ModelUar]  and  sll  his 
kinsfolk."— Boeorro,  Deeada,  713. 

1780.— "Barbarian  Island."— Danii,  New 
Directory,  6th  ed.  77. 

1886.— "Barbazyn  Island.  .  .  .  There  is 
said  to  be  an  anchoraffe  north  of  it,  in  6  or 
7  fathoms,  and  a  small  bav  further  in  .  .  • 
where  small  craft  may  anchor."— JTionfrMiyAk 
6th  ed.  661. 

[1869.— Tennent  in  his  mapjfCty/oa,  drd 
ed.).gives  Barberyn,  Barbeiy,  BarMExy.] 

BEBIBEBI,  &  An  acute  disease, 
obscure  in  its  nature  and  patholo^, 
generally  but  not  always  presenting 
oropsical  symptoms,  as  well  as  paralytic 
weakness  and  numbness  of  the  lower 
extremities,  with  oppressed  breathing. 
In  cases  where  deoility,  oppression, 
anxiety  and  dyspnoea  are  extremely 
severe,  the  patient  sometimes  dies  in  6 
to  30  hours.  Though  recent  reports 
seem  to  refer  to  this  disease  as  almost 
confined  to  natives,  it  is  on  record  that 
in  1795,  in  Trincomalee,  200  Europeans 
died  of  it. 

The  word  has  been  alle«;ed  to  be 
Singhalese  beri  [the  Mad.  AmUn,  Man. 
Glou.  8.  V.  gives  baribart],  *  debility.' 
This  kind  of  reduplication  is  really  a 
common  Singhalese  practice.  It  is  alsQ 
sometimes  aUeged  to  be  a  W.  Indian 
Negro  term ;  and  other  worthless 
guesses  have  been  made  at  its  origin. 
The  Singhalese  origin  is  on  the  whole 
most  probable  [and  is  accepted  by 
the  N.E.D.1  In  the  quotations  from 
Bontius  ana  Bluteau,  the  disease  de- 
scribed seems  to  be  that  formerly  known 
as  Barbieis.  Some  authorities  have 
considered  these  diseases  as  quite  dis« 
,  tinct,  but  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  who  has 
paid  attention  to  beriberi  and  written 
upon  it  (see  The  Practitioner^  January 
1877X  regards  Barbiers  as  "the  dry 
form  of  beri-beri/*  and  Dr.  Lodewijks, 
quoted  below,  says  briefly  that  "the 
Barbiers  of  some  French  writers  is  in- 
contestably  the  same  disease."   (On  this 
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it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  use 
of  the  term  Barhiers  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  French  writers,  as  a  glance 
at  the  quotations  under  that  word  will 
^ow).  The  disease  prevails  endemically 
in  Ceylon,  and  in  reninsular  India  in 
the  coast-tracts,  and  up  to  40  or  60  m. 
inland  ;  also  in  Burma  and  the  Malay 
region,  including  all  the  islands,  at 
least  so  far  as  New  Guinea,  and  also 
Japan,  where  it  is  known  as  kaJek^: 
[see  Ghamberlaiit,  Things  JapanesBf  3rd 
ed.  p.  238  seqq.].  It  is  very  prevalent 
in  certain  Madras  Jails.  Tne  name  has 
become  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  it 
has  recurred  of  late  years,  especially 
in  hospital  reports  from  Madras  and 
Burma.  It  is  frequently  ei)idemic, 
and  some  of  the  Dutch  physicians  re- 
mird  it  as  infectious.  See  a  ]>amphlet, 
Beri-Beii  door  J,  A.  LodevnjkA,  ond- 
offlder  van  Gezondheit  bij  het  Ned.  In- 
dische  Leger,  Harderwijk,  1882.  In 
this  pamphlet  it  is  stated  that  in  1879 
the  total  number  of  beri-beri  natients 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  Nether- 
lands-India, amounted  to  9873,  and 
the  deaths  among  these  to  1682.  In 
the  great  military  hospitals  at  Achin 
there  died  of  beri-beri  between  1st 
November  1879,  and  1st  April  1880, 
574  persons,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
were  dwangarbeiders,  i.e.  *  forced 
labourers.'  These  statistics  show  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  the  disease  in  the  Archipelago. 
Dutch  literature  on  the  subject  is  con- 
siderable. 

Sir  Qeorge  Birdwood  tells  us  that 
during  the  Persian  Expedition  of  1867 
he  witnessed  beri-beri  of  extraordinary 
virulence,  especially  among  the  East 
African  stokers  on  board  the  steamers. 
The  sufferers  became  dropsically  dis- 
tended to  a  vast  extent,  and  diea  in  a 
few  hours. 

In  the  second  quotation  scurvy  is  evi- 
dently meant.  This  seems  much  allied 
by  causes  to  beriberi  though  different 
in  character. 

G1568. — *'Our  people  sickened  of  a  diaeaae 
ed  bflrbcore,  the  belly  and  legs  swell, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  die,  as  there  diea 
many,  ten  or  twelve  a  day." — Cauto,  yiii. 
ch.  25.] 

e.  1610. — **Ce  ne  fut  pas  tout,  car  i'eus 
enoor  oeste  fascheuse  mautdie  de  l&uende  que 
lee  Portuffais  appellent  aatrement  berber 
et  les  Holtandais  scurbut.^—Mocqit^  221. 

1613.— "And  under  the  orders  of  the 
said  General  Andr^  Furtado  de  Mendo^a, 
the  disooverer  departed  to  the  court  of  Goa, 


being  ill  with  the  malady  of  the  berebere, 
in  order  to  get  himself  treated." — OixUnho 
de  EredioL,  t  58. 

1681. — **.  .  .  Constat  frequenti  iUorum 
usii,  praesertim  liquoris  saguier  dicti,  non 
solum  diarriiaeas  .  .  .  sed  et  paralysin 
Beriberi  dictam  hinc  natam  esse."— I/oc. 
Bontiit  Dial.  ir.  See  also  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii., 
and  Idb.  iii.  p.  40. 

1659. — "There  is  also  another  sickness 
which  prevails  in  Banda  and  Ceylon,  and 
is  callcKl  Barberi;  it  does  not  vex  the 
natives  so  much  as  foreigners." — Sarr,  87. 

1682.— "The  Indian  and  Portuguese 
women  draw  from  the  green  flowers  and 
cloves,  by  means  of  firing  with  a  still,  a 
water  or  spirit  of  marvellous  sweet  smell 
.  .  .  especially  is  it  good  against  a  certain 
kind  of  paralysis  oilled  Beiebezy.  "—Nieuhof, 
Zee  en  LaaU-Keize,  ii.  88. 

1685.— "The  Portuguese  in  the  Island 
suffer  from  another  sickness  which  the 
natives  call  b^ri-bdri."— iii&etn),  f.  55. 

1720.— "Berebere  (termo  da  India). 
Huma  ParaJysia  bastarde,  ou  entorpece- 
mento,  com  que  fica  o  corpo  oomo  tolhido." 
— Bluteau,  Diet.  s.  v. 

1809.— "A  complaint,  as  far  as  I  have 
learnt,  peculiar  to  the  island  (Ceylon),  the 
bexTi-bezTi;  it  is  in  fact  a  dropsv  that 
frequently  destroys  in  a  few  days.  — Ld. 
Valentia,  i.  818. 

1835.— (On  the  Maldives)  "...  the 
crew  of  the  vessels  during  the  survey  .  .  . 
suffered  mostly  from  two  diseases;  the 
Beri-beri  which  attacked  the  Indians  only, 
and  generally  proved  fatal." — Young^  and 
ChrutopkeTy  in  2^.  Ro.  Oeog.  Soc,  vol.  i. 

1887. — "  Empyreumatic  oil  called  oleum 
nigrum,  from  the  seeds  of  Celattnu  ntUant 
{Malkungnee)  described  in  Mr.  Malcolmson's 
able  prize  Essay  on  the  Hist,  and  Treatment 
of  Beriberi  ...  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  in  that  intractable  complaint." — 
Royle  0%  Hindu  Medicine,  46. 

1880.— "A  malady  much  dreaded  by  the 
Japanese,  called  Kakki.  ...  It  excites  a 
most  singular  dread.  It  is  considered  to  be 
the  same  disease  as  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  Beriberi,  makes  such  havoc  at 
times  on  crowded  Jails  and  barracks." — Miu 
Bird^s  Japan,  i.  288. 

1882. — "Berbi,  a  disease  which  consists 
in  great  swelling  of  the  abdomen." — Blu- 
metUritt,  Vocabular,  s.  v. 

1886.— "Dr.  Wallace  Taylor,  of  Osaka, 
Japan,  reports  important  discoveries  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  disease  known 
as  beri-beri.  He  has  traced  it  to  a  micro- 
scopic spore  largely  developed  in  rice.  He  has 
finally  detected  the  same  organism  in  the 
earth  of  certain  alluvial  and  damp  localities." 
— St.  Jamet*s  Oasette,  Aug.  9th. 

Also  see  Report  on  Prison  Admin,  in  Br. 
Burma,  for  1878,  p.  26. 

BEBYL,  8.  This  word  is  perhaps  a 
very  ancient  importation  from  India  to 
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the  West,  it  having  heen  supposed  that 
its  origin  was  the  Skt.  vaimryOy  Prak. 
vel^wij  whence  [Malay  haiduri  and 
hiduri\,  P.  biUaur,  and  Greek  pifpvXkos. 
Bochart  points  out  the  probable 
identity  of  the  twro  last  words  by  the 
transpofiition  of  I  and  r.  Another  trans- 
position appears  to  have  given  Ptolemy 
his  'OpoH^ta  6fni  (for  the  Western 
Ohats),  representing  probably  the 
native  Vaidurya  mountains.  In 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  13,  the  Sept.  has 
fiffp^XXLw,  where  the  Hebrew  now  has 
ictnh4^  [another  word  with  probably 
the  same  meaning  being  trnksm  (see 
Professor  Ridgeway  in  EncycL  BibL 
S.V.  Beryl)!  Professor  Max  Midler 
has  treated  of  the  nossible  relation 
between  vaidHrya  ana  viddUiy  'a  cat,' 
And  in  connection  with  this  observes 
that  ^we  should,  at  all  events,  have 
learnt  the  useful  lesson  that  the 
•chapter  of  accidents  is  sometimes 
larger  than  we  suppose." — {India^  What 
<an  U  Teach  tw^^'^p.  267).  This  is  a 
lesson  which  many  articles  in  our 
book  suggest;  and  in  dealing  with 
the  same  words,  it  may  be  indicated 
that  the  resemblance  between  the 
Greek  afXov/m,  hildur^  a  common  H. 
word  for  a  cat,  and  the  P.  biUaur, 
*  beryl,'  are  at  least  additional  illustra- 
tions of  the  remark  quoted. 

c.  A.i>.  70.— "Beryls  .  .  .  from  India 
thev  oome  as  from  tiieir  native  place,  for 
seldom  are  they  to  be  found  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
Those  are  best  aooonnted  of  which  carrie  a 
«ea-water  greene."— P/tn^,  Bk.  XXXVII. 
«ap.  20  (in  P.  Holland,  ii.  613). 

c  160.— "nwwrdra  4y  i  jSiJpwXXot."— 
PicUmjfj  1.  vii. 

BETEL,  s.  The  leaf  of  the  Piper 
hetd^  L.,  chewed  with  the  dried  aieca- 
nnt  (which  is  thence  improperly  ccdled 
heUHrnvl^  a  mistake  as  old  as  Fryer — 
1673, — see  p.  40^  (3w.nam,  etc.,  by 
the  natives  of  In<lia  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  The  word  is 
Malay  aLiwm'/o,  %.e,  O0ru+i2a»^  simple 
or  mere  lea^,'  and  comes  to  us  through 
ih&  Port  hetre  and  heUe,  Pawn  (q.v.) 
is  the  term  more  ^nerally  usea  by 
modem  Anglo-Indians.  In  former 
times  the  otM-leaf  was  in  S.  India 
the  subject  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
E.  I.  CJo. 

1298.— <*  All  the  people  of  this  city  (Gael) 
dw  well  as  of  the  rest  of  India,  have  a 
<ciiatom  off  perpetually  keeping  in  the  month 
a  oettain  leal  called  Temlul  ....  the  lords 


and  gentlefolks  and  the  King  haye  these 
leaves  prepared  with  camphor  and  other 
aromatic  spices,  and  also  mixt  with  quick- 
lime. .  .  .  — Marco  PolOf  ii.  368.  See  also 
Abdiaraezdi,  in  India  in  XV »  Cent,,  p.  82. 

1498.— In  Vasco  da  Qama's  Roteiro,  p.  59, 
the  word  used  is  atomboTf  i.e.  al-tamhal 
(Arab.)  from  the  Skt.  tdvibUta,  See  also 
Acosta,  p.  189.    [See  TEMBOOL.] 

1510.— "This  betel  resembles  the  leaves 
of  the  sour  orange,  and  thev  are  constantly 
eating  it."— Far<^wn«,  p.  144. 

1516.— "We  caU  this  betel  Indian  leaf."  * 
—Barboaoy  73. 

£1521.—  *  Bettre  (or  vettele)."  See  under 
A&CA.] 

1552.—".  ...  at  one  side  of  the  bed 
.  .  .  stood  a  man  .  .  .  who  held  in  his 
hand  a  gold  plate  with  leaves  of  betelle. 
.  .    "—DeBarroSf  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  viii. 

1568.— "We  call  it  betre,  because  the 
first  land  known  by  the  Portuguese  was 
Malabar,  and  it  comes  to  my  romembrance 
that  in  rortugal  they  used  to  speak  of  their 
coming  not  to  India,  but  to  Calecut  .... 
insomuch  that  in  all  the  names  that  occur, 
which  are  not  Portuguese,  are  Malabar,  like 
betre."— G^arcia,  f.  ^g. 

1582.— The  transl.  of  CcutaSleda  by  N.  L. 
has  betele  (f .  85),  and  also  vitele  (f .  44). 

1585. — A  King's  letter  grants  the  revenue 
from  betel  (betre)  to  the  bishop  and  clergy 
of  Qoa.— In  Arch.  PoH.  Or.,  fasc.  3,  p.  88. 

1615.— "He  sent  for  Coco-Nuts  to  give 
the  Company,  himselfe  chewing  Bittle  and 
lime  of  Oyster-shels,  with  a  Kemell  of  Nut 
called  Arracca^  like  an  Akome,  it  bites  in 
the  mouth,  accords  rheume,  cooles  the  head, 
strengthens  the  teeth,  k  is  all  their 
Phisicke."— iStr  T.  Roe,  in  Purchas,  i.  587 ; 
[with  some  trifling  variations  in  Foster*t  ed. 
(Hak.  Soc.)  i.  19]. 

1628. — "Celebratur  in  universo  oriente 
radix  quaedam  vocata  Betel,  quam  Indi  et 
reliqui  in  ore  habere  et  mandere  consueve- 
runt,  atque  ex  e&  mansione  mire  recreantur, 
et  ad  labores  tolerandos,  et  ad  languores 
discutiendos  ....  videtur  autem  esse 
ex  wurootidi,  quia  magnopero  denigrat 
dentes." — Bacon,  Bistoria  Viiae  et  Mortis, 
ed.  Amst.  1673,  p.  97. 

1672.— "  They  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  indolence,  occupied  only  with  talk, 
and  chewing  Betel  and  Areca,  by  which 
means  their  lips  and  teeth  are  always 
stained." — P.  di  Vincemo  Maria,  282. 

1677.— The  Court  of  the-E.  I.  Co.  in  a 
letter  to  Ft.  St.  Georee,  Dec.  12,  dis- 
approve of  allowing  "Valentine  Nurse  20 
Rupees  a  month  for  diet,  7  Rs.  for  house- 
rent,  2  for  a  cook,  1  for  Beetle,  and  2  for 
a  Porter,  which  is  a  most  extravagant  rate, 
which  we  shall  not  allow  him  or  any  other." 
—Notes  and  Sxts.,  No.  i.  p.  21. 

1727.— "I    presented    the    Officer    that 

•  Folium,  indicwm  of  the  druggist  is,  however, 
not  MeZ.  but  the  leaf  of  the  wild  cassia  (see 
MALA^ATHRUM.) 
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waited  on  me  to  the  Sea-aide  (at  Calicut) 
with  6  Eeqneens  for  a  feast  of  bettltt  to  him 
and  his  companions.'* — A»  HamiUon^  i.  806. 

BETTEELA,  BEATELLR  &c.,  s. 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  muslin  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  old  trading-lists 
and  narratives.  This  seems  to  be  a 
Sp.  and  Port,  word  heattUa  or  beatHhoy 
for  *a  veil,'  derived,  according  to 
Gobarruvias,  from  "certain  beataSy  who 
invented  or  used  the  like."  Beaia  is 
a  reUgieiue.  ["  The  Betilla  is  a  certain 
kind  of  white  £.  I.  chintz  made  at 
Masiilipatam,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  OrgandiJ* — Mad.  Admin,  Man, 
QUm,  p.  233.] 

[1566.— A  score  BsratUhas,  which  were 
worth  200  pardaofl^"— Corren,  iii.  479.] 

1672.— 
**  Vestida  huma  camisa  preciosa 

Trauda  de  delgada  beatilha, 

Qae  o  corpo  crystallino  deiza  ver-se ; 

Qae  tanto  bem  nSo  he  para  esoonder-ae." 
C<mae9,  Ti.  21. 

1598. — '*.  .  .  this  linnen  is  of  diyers 
sorts,  and  is  called  Serampuras,  Cassas, 
Comsas,  BeattUliaa,  Satopassas,  and  a 
thousand  such  names." — LinKhoten^  28 ; 
[Hak.  Soc  i.  95;  and  cf.  i.  56]. 

1685.— *' To  servants,  8  pieces  beteelaM." 
—In  Wheeler,  i.  149. 

1727. — '*  Before  Aurungteb  conquered 
Vitiapore,  this  country  (Sundah)  produced 
the  finest  Betfeeelas  or  Muslins  in  India." 
—A,  Hamiiton,  i.  264. 

[1788.— "There  are  various  kinds  of 
muslins  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
chiefly  from  Bengal:  BetellM,  &c."— 
Chambers'  CycLy  quoted  in  8  ser.  Note*  Js  Q. 
iv.  8».] 

BEWAUBIS,  adj.  P.— H.  he-wdris^ 
*  without  heir.'  Unclaimed,  without 
heir  or  owner. 

BETPOOB.  n.p.  Properly  Vejopur^ 
or  Bippur,  [derived  from  Malaval. 
veppuy  *  deposit,'  ur,  'village,'  a  place 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  sea, 
which  has  been  turned  into  the  Skt. 
form  Vdyupurdy  'the  town  of  the 
Wind-god'].  The  terminal  town  of 
the  Madras  Railway  on  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  stands  north  of  the  river ; 
whilst  the  railway  station  is  on  the 
S.  of  the  river— (see  CHALIA).  Tippoo 
Sahib  tried  to  make  a  great  port  of 
Beypoor,  and  to  call  it  Sultanpatnam. 

Ilt  IS  one  of  the  many  places  which 
lave  been  suffgested  as  the  site  of  Ophir 
(Logany  Malabar^  i.  846X  and  is  probably 
the  BeUiporto   of   Tavemier,  "where 


there  was  a  fort  which  the  Dutch  had 
made  with  palms  "  (ed.  Ball,  I  235).] 

1572.- 
"  Chamartf  o  Samorim  mais  gente  nova ; 

Viiffo  Beis  de  Biptur,  e  de  Tanor.  .  ." 

CamSet,  x.  14. 

1727.—"  About  two  Leagues  to  the  South- 
ward of  (kU«ul,  is  a  fine  Biver  caUed  Bay- 
port,  capable  to  receive  ships  of  8  or  400 
Tuns.'*— ^.  BamilUm,  L  822. 

BEZOAB,  s.    This  word   belongs, 
not  to  the  A.-Indian  colloquial,  but  to 
the  language  of  old  oriental  trade  and 
materia  msdica.    The  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  P.  name  of  the  thin^ 
pddMxhr,  'pellens  venenum,*  or  pdssahr. 
The  iirst  form  is  given  by  Meninski  as 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  ibis  ia 
accepted  by  Littr^  [and  the  NJS.D.}, 
The  quotations  of  Littr^  from  Ambrose 
Par6  show  that  the  word  was   used 
genericall^r  for  'an  antidote,'  and  in 
5ii8  sense  it  is  used  habitually  by  Avi- 
cenna.    No  doubt  the  term  came  to  u& 
with  so  many  others,  from  Arab  medical 
writers,  so  much  studied  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  this  accounts  for  the  6,  as 
Arabic  has  no  p^  and  writes  hdzahr. 
But  its  usual  application  was,  and  is» 
limited   to   certain   hard   concretions 
found  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  to  which 
antidotal   virtues  were  ascribed,  and 
especially    to  one  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  a  wild  float  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Lar.    Of  this  animal  and 
the    batoar   an    account    is   given   in 
Kaempfer's  Amomitates  ExoticaSy  pp. 
3d8  aeqa.    The  B«6oar  was  sometimes 
called  make-Stone,  and  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of 
a  snake.    It  may  have  been  called  so 
really  because,  as  Ibn  Baithar  states, 
such  a  stone  was  laid  upon  the  bite  of 
a  venomous  creature  (and  was  believed) 
to  extract  the  poison.    Moodeen  SheriftV 
in  his  Suppt.  to  the  Indian  Pharma- 
copoeia, says  there  are  various  hexoar^ 
in  use  (in  native  maJt,  mecL),  distin- 
guished according  to  the  animal  pro- 
ducing them,  as  a  goat-,  camel-,  nish-,. 
and  snake-&0ax)ar  ;  the  last  quite  distinct 
from  Snake-Stone  (q.v.). 

[A  false  Bezoar  stone  save  occasion, 
for  the  establishment  of  one  of  the 
great  distinctions  in  our  Common  Law, 
viz.  between  actions  founded  upon  oon* 
tract,  and  those  founded  upon  wrongs : 
Chandekr  v.  Lopu9  was  decided  in  1G04 
(reported  in  2.  Oroke.  and  in  SmUh't 
Lading  Caie$).    The  head-note  xtm»— • 
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"The  defendant  aold  to  the  plaintiff  a 
stone,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  a  Bezoar 
stone,  but  which  proved  not  to  be  so. 
No  action  lies  agftinst  him,  unless  he 
either  kxusw  that  it  was  not  a  Bezoar 
stone,  or  warranted  it  to  be  a  Bezoar 
stone"  (quoted  by  Qrcm,  Pyrard  de 
LavaL,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  484).] 

1516L— Barboaa  writes  pajar. 

[1528. — "Near  this  city  (Lara)  in  a  small 
mountain  are  bred  some  animals  of  the 
sixe  Off  a  bac^,  in  whose  stomach  grows  a 
stone  they  call  baar/'— T(»irem>,  ch.  iii 
p.  140 

ri5M.— C&kstanheda  (I.  ch.  46)  calls  the 
ammal  whence  becoar  comes  bagoldaf,  which 
he  considers  an  Indian  word.] 


c.  1580.—" .  .  .  adeo  ut  ex  solis 
nonnnDa  vasa  oonflata  viderim,  mazime  apud 
eos  qui  a  yenenis  sibi  carere  student." — 
Protper  Alpwtw,  Pt.  i  p.  56. 

1589.— "Body  o*  me,  a  shrewd  mischance. 
Why,  had  you  no  unicorn's  horn,  nor 
beaoar's  stone  about  you,  ha  ? " — B,  Joruon, 
Every  M<m  omt  qfkis  Mwnour,  Act  r.  sc  4. 

[  „  "Beiarsivebaar";  see  quotation 
under  MACE.] 

1605.— The  King  of  Bantam  sends  K. 
James  I.  "two  bwaar stones. "—<Siiiiiw6ttry, 
i.  14a 

1610.—' '  The  Persian  calls  it,  par  excellence, 
Panliar,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  'anti- 
dote '  or  more  strictly  '  remedy  of  poison  or 
venom,'  from  IkJuw,  which  is  the  general 
name  of  any  poison,  and  j^d,  '  remedy ' ;  and 
as  the  Arabic  lacks  the  letter  jp,  they  re- 
place it  by  hf  or  /,  and  so  they  say,  instead 
of  PdsoAor,  BdtahaTf  and  we  with  a  little 
additional  corruption  Beiar."— P.  Teixetroy 
JUlaeiones,  <lv.,  p.  157. 

1613.—".  .  .  .  elks,  and  great  snakes, 
and  apes  of  baar  stone,  and  every  kind  of 
gtanevirSa."—Oodtnho  de  Eredia,  lOv. 

1617. — ".  .  .  late  at  night  I  drunke  a 
Uttle  beiae  stone,  which  gave  me  much 
paine  most  parte  of  night,  as  though  100 
Wormes  had  byn  knawing  at  my  hart; 
yet  it  gave  me  ease  afterward." — Cocks* s 
Diary,  i.  301 ;  [in  i.  154  he  speaks  of  "besa 
stone"]. 

1634. — Bontius  claims  the  etymology  just 
quoted  from  Teixeira,  erroneously,  as  his 
own.— Lib.  W.  p.  47. 

1673. — "The  Persians  then  call  this  stone 
Paill]iar»  being  a  compound  of  Pa  and  Za- 
kar,  the  first  of  which  is  against,  and  the 
other  is  Poywon.^—Fryer,  288. 

„  ' '  The  Monkey  Beioan  which  are  long, 
are  the  best.  .  .  /*—Ilnd.  212. 

1711. — "In  this  animal  (Hog-deer  of 
Soinatra,  apparently  a  sort  of  chevrotain  or 
Traaulut)  is  found  the  bitter  Baioar,  called 
Peebra  di  Porco  Siacea,  valued  at  ten  times 
Hs  Weight  in  Gold."— Xocifcyer,  49. 

1826.— "What  is  spikenard?  what  is 
mmniaif  what  is  pahnrY  compared  even 


to  a  twinkle  of  a  royal  eye-lash  ?  "—Hajji 
Baba,  ed.  1835,  p.  148. 

BHAT,  s.  H.  &c.  hhOi  (Skt.  bhattaj 
a  title  of  respect,  probaSly  connected 
with  bhariri^  *  a  supporter  or  master  *\ 
a  man  of  a  tribe  of  mixed  descent^ 
whose  members  are  professed  genealo- 
ffists  and  poets;  a  bard.  These  men 
in  Rajputana  and  Quzerat  had  also 
extraordinary  privil^es  as  the  guar- 
antors of  travellers,  whom  they  accom- 
panied, against  attsick  and  robbery.  See 
an  account  of  them  in  Forbe/s  Bd^ 
Mdldy  I.  ix.  &c.,  reprint  558  seqq.y  [for 
Beninl,  Ridey,  Tribes  <b  Castes,  i.  101 
seqq,;  for  the  N.W.P.,  Crookey  Tribes  tt 
CaiteSy  ii.  20  seqq, 

[1554.— "Bats,"  see  quotation  under 
RAJPUT.] 

c.  1555.— "Among  the  infidel  BanyiLns  in 
this  country  (Guzerat)  there  is  a  class  of 
literati  known  as  B&tfl.  These  undertake 
to  be  gpiides  to  traders  and  other  trayellers , 
.  ,  .  when  the  caravans  are  waylaid  on 
the  road  by  BOshbiUg,  i,e,  Indian  horsemen, 
coming  to  pillage  them,  the  BcU  takes  out 
his  dagger,  points  it  at  his  own  breast,  and 
says :  *  I  nave  become  surety !  If  aught 
befals  the  caravan  I  must  kill  myself  ! '  On 
these  words  the  R&shbflts  let  the  caravan 
pass  unharmed." — Sidi  *Al%,  95. 

[1623.— "Those  who  perform  the  oflSce  of 
Pneets,  whom  they  call  Boti."— /'.  delta 
Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  80.] 

1775.— "The  Hindoo  rajahs  and  Mahratta 
chieftains  have  generally  a  Bhaut  in  the 
family,  who  attends  them  on  public  occa- 
sions .  .  .  soTinds  their  praise,  and  pro- 
claims their  tities  in  hyperbolical  and  figu- 
rative language  .  .  .  many  of  them  have 
another  mode  of  living;  they  offer  them- 
selves as  security  to  the  different  goyem- 
ments  for  payment  of  their  revenue,  and 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  Zemindars, 
patels,  and  public  farmers;  they  also  be- 
come guarantees  for  treaties  between  native 
princes,  and  the  performance  of  bonds  by 
mdividuals."- ^ori«i,  Or.  Mem,  ii.  89  ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  877 ;  also  see  ii.  258].    See  TRAGA. 

1810.—"  India,  like  the  nations  of  Europe, 
had  its  minstrels  and  poets^  concerning  whom 
there  is  the  following  tradition :  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Siva  and  Paryatty,  the  immortab 
haying  exhausted  adl  the  amusements  then 
known,  wished  for  something  new,  when 
Siva,  wiping  the  drops  of  sweat  from  his 
brow,  shook  them  to  earth,  upon  which  the 
Bawtt,  or  Bards,  immediately  sprang  up." 
— Maria  Graham,  169. 

1828.— "A  *Bhat'  or  Bard  came  to  ask  a 
gratuity."— -fff6«r,  ed.  1844,  ii.  58. 

BHEEL,  n.p.  Skt.  BhiUay  H.  BhU, 
The  name  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  hills 
and  forests  of  the  V indhya,  Malwa,  and 
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of  the  N.-Westem  Deccan,  and  believed 
to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Rajpii- 
tana  ;  some  have  supposed  them  to  be 
the  *uXXtTat  of  Ptolemy.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Goolies  (a.  v.)  of 
Guzerat,  and  are  believed  to  belong  to 
the  Kolarian  division  of  Indian  abori- 
gines. But  no  distinct  Bhil  language 
survives. 

1786.— *' A  mo8t  infernal  yell  suddenly 
iasued  from  the  deep  ravines.  Our  guides 
informed  us  that  this  was  the  noise  always 
made  by  the  BheelB  previous  to  an  attack." 
--Forhes,  Or,  Mem.  iii.  480. 

1826.—'*  AU  the  BheelB  whom  we  saw  to- 
day were  small,  slender  men,  less  broad- 
shouldered  .  .  .  and  with  faces  less  Celtic 
than  the  Puharees  of  the  Bajmidial.  .  .  . 
Two  of  them  had  rude  swords  and  shields, 
the  remainder  had  all  bows  and  arrows." — 
ffeber,  ed.  1844,  ii.  76. 

BHEEL,  s.  A  word  used  in  Bengal 
— bhil :  a  marsh  or  lagoon ;  same  as 
Jeel  (q.  V.) 

[1860. — '*The  natives  distinguish  a  lake  so 
formed  by  a  change  in  a  river's  course 
from  one  of  usual  origin  or  shape  by  calling 
the  former  a  lowr — whilst  the  latter  is  termed 
a  Bheel." — Grants  Rural  Life  in  Bengaly  36.] 

1879.— "Below  Shouy-doung  there  used 
to  be  a  big  bheel,  wherein  I  have  shot  a 
few  duck,  teal,  and  snipe." — Pollok,  Sport 
in  B.  Burtnah,  i.  26. 

BHEESTY,  s.  The  univei*sal  word 
in  the  Anslo-Indian  households  of 
N.  India  for  the  domestic  6corre- 
sponding  to  the  saJbkd  of  Egypt)  who 
supplies  the  family  with  water,  carry- 
ing it  in  a  mossui^  (^^')>  ^^  go^^tskin, 
slun^  on  his  back.  The  word  is  P. 
hihiMty  a  person  of  hihisht  or  paradise, 
though  the  application  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  Hindustan.  We  have  not 
i)een  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
term,  which  does  not  apparently  occur 
in  the  Ain,  even  in  the  curious  account 
of  the  way  in  which  water  was  cooled 
and  supplied  in  the  Court  of  Akbar 
(Blochmann,  tr.  i.  55  9eqq.),  or  in  the 
old  travellers,  and  is  not  given  in 
Meninski's  lexicon.  Vullers  gives  it 
only  as  from  Shakespear's  Hindustani 
Diet.  [The  trade  must  be  of  ancient 
origin  in  India,  as  the  leather  bag 
is  mentioned  in  the  Veda  and  Manu 
(Wilson,  Rig  Veda,  ii.  28;  IrutUiUes, 
ii.  79.)  Hence  Col.  Temple  (Ind,  Ant., 
xi.  117)  suggests  that  the  word  is 
Indian,  and  connects  it  with  the 
Skt.  visk,  *to  sprinkle.*]  It  is  one 
of  the  fine  titles  which  Indian  servants 


rejoice  to  bestow  on  one  another,  like 
Mektar,  KKallfa,  &c.  The  title  in  this 
case  has  some  justification.  No  class 
of  men  (as  all  Anglo-Indians  will 
agree)  is  so  diligent,  so  faithful,  so 
unobtrusive,  aha  uncomplaining  as 
that  of  the  hikuihiU,  And  often  in 
battle  thejr  have  shown  their  courage 
and  fidebty  in  supplying  water  to 
the  wounded  in  face  of  much  personal 
danger. 

[c.  1660. — "Even  the  menials  and  carriers 
of  water  belonging  to  that  nation  (the 
Pathans)  are  high-spirited  and  war-like." 
—Bendery  ed.  Conttable,  207.] 

1778.— '^Bheestee,  Waterman"  (etc.)— 
Fergutaon,  Diet,  qf  the  Hindostan  Language, 
tc. 

1781.— "I  have  the  happiness  to  inform 
you  of  the  fall  of  Bijah  Qurh  on  the  9th 
mst.  with  the  loss  of  only  1  sepoy,  1  beasty, 
and  a  cossy  (?  Cossid)  killed  .  .  ."—Letter 
in  India  OazetU  of  Nov.  24th. 

1782.— (Table  of  Wages  in  Calcutta), 
Consummah        .        .        .10  Rs. 
Kistmutdar         .        .        .      6  „ 
Beaity  .     6  „ 

India  Gazette,  Oct.  12. 
Five  Rupees  continued  to  be  the  standard 
wage  of  a  Inhishti  for  full  80  years  after  the 
date  given. 

1810.—".  .  .  If  he  carries  the  water 
himself  in  the  skin  of  a  goat,  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  he  then  receives  the  designa- 
tion of  BheeBty."—  Williamson,  V,M, iTz29. 

1829.— "  Dressing  in  a  hurry,  find  the 
drunken  bheesty  .  .  .  has  mistaken  your 
boot  for  the  goglet  in  which  you  carry 
your  water  on  the  line  of  march." — Cafnp 
Miaeriei,  in  John  Shipp,  ii.  149.  N.B.— We 
never  knew  a  drunken  hheeity. 

1878.— "Here  comee  a  seal  carrying  a 
porpoise  on  its  back.  No !  it  is  only  our 
friend  the  bheesty."- /n.  vnf  Indian  Garden, 
79. 


"  Of  all  them  black-faced  crew. 
The  finest  man  I  knew 
Was  our  regimental  bhitti,  Ganga  Din." 
R,  Kipling,  Barrack-room  Ballads, 

p.  28.] 

BHIKTY,  s.  The  usual  Calcutta 
name  for  the  fish  LaJtes  caloarifer.  See 
COCKUP. 

[BH008A,  s.  H.  Mahr.  hhus,  hhusa; 
the  husks  and  straw  of  \'arious  kinds 
of  com,  beaten  up  into  chaff  by  the 
feet  of  the  oxen  on  the  threshing- 
floor ;  used  as  the  common  food  of 
cattle  all  over  India. 

a 829.—"  Every  commune  is  surrounded 
I  a  circumvallation  of  thorns  .  .  .  and 
the  stacks  of  bhooe,  or  'chaff,'  which  are 
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placed  at  intervals,  ^ve  it  the  appearance 
of  a  respectable  fortifiaation.  Theee  hhoos 
stacks  are  erected  to  provide  provender  for 
the  cattle  in  scanty  rainy  seasons."— r<x2, 
Anmals,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  787.] 

[BHOOT,  s.  H.  &c.,  hhfd,  hhiUa,  Skt. 
hMita^  *  formed,  existent,'  the  common 
term  for  the  multitudinous  ghosts  and 
demons  of  various  kinds  oy  whom 
the  Indian  peasant  is  so  constantly 
beset] 

[1623.— *' All  confessing  that  it  was  Bnto, 
«.«.  the  Devil."— P.  della  Voile,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  841.] 

[1826. — "The  sepoys  started  up,  and  cried 
'Bphooh,  b^hooky  arry  arry,'    This  cry  of  *a 

fhost'  reached  the  ears  of  the  officer,  who 
id  his  men  fire  into  the  tree,  and  that  would 
bring  him  down,  if  there." — Pandnrang  Hari, 
ed.  1878,  i.  107.] 

BHOUNSLA,  n.p.  Properly  Bhas- 
lah  or  BKondahy  the  surname  of  Sivaji, 
the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 
It  was  aL«o  the  surname  of  Parsoji 
and  Raghuji,  the  founders  of  the 
Mahratta  dynasty  of  Berar,  though 
not  of  the  same  family  as  Siyaji. 

1678. — "Seva  Gi,  derived  from  an  An- 
cient line  of  Rajahs,  of  the  Cast  of  the 
BounoeloM,  a  Warlike  and  Active  Off- 
spring."— Fryer y  171. 

c.  1730.—"  At  this  time  two  pargaiuUy 
named  Pilna  and  Sdfia,  became  the  jagir  of 
Sfliti  Bhoslall.  Sivaji  became  the  manager. 
.  .  .  He  was  distinguished  in  his  tribe  for 
courage  and  intelligence ;  and  for  craft  and 
trickery  he  was  reckoned  a  sharp  son  of  the 
devil."— .fiA4/t  KhOn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  267. 

1780. — *'  It  was  at  first  a  particular  tribe 
governed  by  the  family  of  Bhoflselah, 
which  has  since  lost  the  sovereignty." — 
Stir  MtUaqhtrin,  iii.  214. 

1782. — "  .  .  .  le  Bomolo,  les  Marates, 
et  les  Mogols." — SoMurat,  i.  60. 

BHYACHARRA,s.  U.lhaydchdrd, 
This  is  a  term  applied  to  settlements 
made  with  the  village  as  a  community, 
the  several  claims  and  liabilities  being 
r^fulated  by  established  customs,  or 
special  traditional  rights.  Wilson 
interprets  it  as  **  fraternal  establish- 
ments.'' TThis  liardly  explains  the 
tenure,  at  least  as  found  in  tne  N.W.P., 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so 
without  much  detail.  In  its  perhaps 
most  common  form  each  man's  nolding 
is  the  measiure  of  his  interest  in  the 
estate,  irrespective  of  the  share  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  by  ancestral 
right] 


BICHANA,  8.  Bedding  of  any 
kind.    H.  bichhdnd. 

1689.— "The  Heat  of  the  Day  is  spent  in 
RcKst  and  Sleeping  .  .  .  sometimes  upon 
Cotts,  and  sometimes  upon  Bechanah% 
which  are  thick  Quilts." — Ovingtofii,  313. 

BIDBEE,  BIDBT,  s.  H.  Bidrl; 
the  name  applied  to  a  kind  of  orna- 
mental metal-work,  made  in  the 
Deccan,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
the  city  of  Bidar  (or  Bedar),  which 
was  the  chief  place  of  manufacture. 
The  work  was,  amonost  natives,  chiefly 
applied  to  hooka-oells,  rose-water 
bottles  and  the  like.  The  term  has 
acquired  vogue  in  England  of  late 
amongst  amateurs  of  *'art  manu- 
facture." The  ground  of  the  work 
is  pewter  alloyed  with  one-fourth 
copper :  this  is  inlaid  (or  damascened) 
with  .patterns  in  silver  ;  and  then  the 
pewter  ^und  is  blackened.  A  short 
description  of  the  manufacture  is  given 
by  Dr.  G.  Smith  in  the  Madras  Lit. 
Soc.  Joum.,  N.S.  i.  81-84;  [by  Sir 
G.  Birdwood,  Indust,  Arts,  163  seqq.y 
Joum.  Ind.  Arty  i.  41  wgo.]  The  ware 
was  first  descrbed  by  B.  Heyne  in  1813. 

BLLABUNDY,  s.  H.  Ulahandl. 
An  account  of  the  revenue  settlement 
of  a  district,  specifying  the  name  of 
each  mahal  (estate),  the  farmer  of  it, 
and  the  amount  of  the  rent  {Wilson). 
In  the  N.W.P.  it  usually  means  an 
arrangement  for  securing  the  payment 
of  revenue  (Elliot).  C.  F.  Brown  saj-ft, 
quoting  Raikes  (p.  109X  that  the  word 
is  bUa^ndly  *  hole-stopping,'  viz.  stop- 
ping those  vents  through  which  the 
coin  of  the  proprietor  might  ooze 
out.  This,  however,  looks  veiy  like 
a  *  striving  after  meaning,'  and  Wilson's 
suggestion  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
hekrt'handly  from  hekr%,  *a  share,'  *a 
quota,'  is  probably  right. 

[1858.— "This  transfer  of  responsibility, 
from  the  landholder  to  his  tenants,  is  called 
*  Jumog  Laadna, '  or  transfer  of  jumma.  The 
assembli^  of  the  tenants,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  adjustment,  is  called  zunjeer  buwlee,  or 
linking  together.  The  adjustment  thus  made 
is  called  the  bllabundee."— «S^/eei7tan>,  Journey 
through  Oudh,  i.  208.] 

BILA7UT,  BILIiAIT,  &c.  n.p. 
Europe.  The  word  is  properly  Ar. 
Wildyaty  *a  kingdom,  a  province,' 
variously  used  with  specific  denotation, 
as  the  Afghans  term  their  own  country-: 
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often  by  this  name ;  and  in  India 
;again  it  has  come  to  be  employed  for 
distant  Europe.  In  Sicily  II  Regno 
is  used  for  the  interior  of  the  island, 
JBA  we  use  Mofusnl  in  India.  WildycU 
is  the  usual. form  in  Bombay. 

BILAYUTEE  PAWNEE,  BILA- 
TEE  PANEE.  The  adject,  hildyati 
or  loildyatt  is  applied  specifically  to  a 
variety  of  exotic  articles,  e.g.  iildycUi 
haingan  (see  BBINJAULX  ^  ^^  tomato, 
and  most  especially  hildyati  pdnl, 
•European  water,*  the  usual  name  for 
soda-water  in  Anglo-India. 

1885.—"  *  But  look  at  us  English/ 1  urged, 
*we  are  ordered  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home,  and  we  go  without  a  murmur.' 
*  It  is  true,  Khudavmndj*  said  Gunga  Puraad, 
'  but  vou  mhels  drink  English-water  (soda- 
water),  and  the  strength  of  it  enables  you 
to  bear  up  under  all  fatigues  and  sorrows.' 
His  idea  (adds  Mr.  Knighton)  was  that  the 
effervescing  force  of  the  sooa- water,  and 
the  strength  of  it  which  drove  out  the  cork 
so  violenSy,  gave  strength  to  the  drinker  of 
iV*^Titne8  of  India  Mail,  Aug.  11,  1885. 

BILDAB,  s.  H.  from  P.  helddr,  «a 
spade-wielder,'  an  excavator  or  digging 
labourer.  Term  usual  in  the  Public 
Works  Department  of  Upper  India 
for  men  employed  in  that  way. 

1847.- 
'*  Ye    liyme   is   alle   oute !      Ye    Maaouns 
lounge  aboute ! 
Ye  B^dars  have  alle  stnicke,  and  are 

smoaking  atte  their  Eese  ! 
Ye  Brickes  are  alle  done !    Ye  Kyne  are 
^       Skynne  and  Bone, 

And  ye  Threasurour  has  bolted  with  xii 
thousand  Rupeese ! " 

Ye  Drenie  of  an  Executive  Engineere. 

BILOOGH,  BELOOGH,  n.p.  The 
name  {BalUch  or  Bih&ck)  applied  to  the 
race  inhabiting  the  regions  west  of  the 
Lower  Indus,  and  S.E.  of  Persia,  called 
from  them  Biluchistdn;  they  were 
dominant  in  Sind  till  the  English 
conquest  in  1843.  [Prof.  Max  Miiller 
{Lectures^  i.  97,  note)  identified  the 
name  with  Skt.  mleckcluL,  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  Greek  pdpfiapoi  for  a 
•  despised  foreigner.] 

A.D.  643.— "In  the  year  32  H.  'Abdulla 
bin  'A'mar  bin  Rabi'  mvaded  Eirm&n  and 
took  the  capital  Kuw^bhir,  so  that  the  aid  of 
'  the  men  of  Etlj  and  Baloj  *  was  solicited  in 
vain  by  the  Kirmfois."— In  Elliot,  i.  417. 

c.  1200.— "He  gave  with  him  from  Kanda- 
har and  I&r,  mighty  Baloohis,  servants.  .  . 
with  nobles  of  many  castes,  horses,  elephants, 
men,  carriages,  charioteers,  and  chariots." — 


The  Poem  of  Chand  BardAi,  in  Ind.  Ani,  L 
272. 

c.  1211.—"  In  the  desert  of  Khabis  there 
was  a  body  ...  of  Bnlvdiis  who  robbed  on 
the  highway.  .  .  .  These  people  came  out 
and  carried  off  all  the  presents  and  rarities 
in  his  possession."— '{7e&t,  in  Elliol,  ii.  198. 

1556.— "  Weprooeeded  to  Gwftdir,  a  trad- 
ing town.  The  people  here  are  called 
Buiy ;  their  prince  was  Malik  Jalaluddin, 
son  of  Malik  Dm&r."— ^uit  *Ali,  p.  73. 

[c.  1590.— "This  tract  is  inhabited  by  an 
important  Baloch  tribe  called  Ealmam." — 
Axn,  trans.  Jarret,  ii.  837.] 

1613.— The  Boloefaot  are  of  Mahomet's 
Religion.  They  dealo  much  in  Camels, 
most  of  them  robbers.  .  .  ."—N.  HluUing- 
tan,  in  Purchas,  i.  435. 

1648. — "  Among  the  BCachumatists  next  to 
the  Pattans  are  the  Blotias  of  great 
strength"  f?  Wtldyat%l—Van  Twist,  58. 

1727.— "Thev  were  lodged  in  a  Caramn- 
Mray,  when  the  BalloiRdi68  came  with 
about  800  to  attack  them;  but  they  had 
a  brave  warm  Reception,  and  left  four 
Score  of  their  Number  dead  on  the  Spot, 
without  the  loss  of  one  Dutch  Man." — A, 
Hamilton,  i.  107. 

1813.— i/t/&unt  caUs  them  Bloaches  (Or. 
G<m.  i.  145). 

1844. — "  Officers  must  not  shoot  Peacocks : 
if  thev  do  the  Beloochot  will  shoot  officers 
—at  least  so  they  have  threatened,  and 
M.-G.  Napier  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  they  will  keep  their  word.  There 
are  no  wild  peacocks  in  Scinde, — they  are 
all  private  propert]^  and  sacred  birds,  and 
no  man  has  any  right  whatever  to  shoot 
them."— (?«i.  Orders  by  Sir  C.  Napier. 

BINE7-NAB0B,  s.  This  title 
occurs  in  documents  regarding  Hyder 
and  Tippoo,  e,g.  in  GJen.  Stewart's  aesp. 
of  8th  March  1799:  "Mohanmied 
Rezza,  the  Binky  Nabob."  [Also  see 
Wilks,  Mysoor,  Madras  reprint,  ii.  346.] 
It  is  properly  benM-nawdb,  from  Canar- 
ese  benJn,  *hre,'  and  means  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Artillery. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE.  The  name 
given  to  various  beautiful  birds  of  the 
family  Paradisddae^  of  which  many 
species  are  now  known,  inhabiting  N. 
Guinea  and  the  smaller  islands  adjoin- 
ing it.  The  laigest  species  was  called 
by  Linnaeus  Paradimea  apoda,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fable  that  these  birds  had 
no  feet  ^the  dried  skins  brought  for 
sale  to  tne  Moluccas  having  usually 
none  attached  to  them).  Tne  name 
Mamicode  which  Buffon  adopted  for 
these  birds  occurs  in  the  form  Manu- 
codiata  in  some  of  the  following  quota- 
tions. It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Javanese  - 
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name  Manuk-dewU^  'the  Bird  of  the 
Goda^'  which  our  popular  term  renders 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  [The  Siamese 
word  for  '  bird,'  according  to  Mr.  Skeat^ 
is  nok^  perhaps  from  momokJ] 

c  1490. — "  In  majori  Java  avis  pneoipiia 
TeiMritiir  sine  pedibas,  ixurtar  palnm bi,  pluma 
levi,  eanda  oolonga,  Hamper  in  arboribus 
quieaoena:  earo  non  editor,  pellis  et  cauda 
babentor  pretioaoreB,  qoibtifl  pro  omamento 
capitis  utontor."— i\r.  tkmti,  m  Poggvut  de 
VarUtate  Fortumat,  lib.  iv. 

1562.^"  The  Kings  of  the  said  {Molncoas) 
began  only  a  few  years  ago  to  behere  in  the 
immortality  of  aoola,  taught  by  no  other  argu- 
mant  than  thia,  that  thej  had  seen  a  most 
beantifnl  little  bird,  which  never  alighted 
on  the  ground  or  on  any  other  terrestrial 
ol^eet,  but  which  they  had  sometimes  seen 
to  oorae  from  the  sky,  that  is  to  say,  when 
H  was  dead  and  fell  to  the  ground.  And  the 
Machoraetan  traders  who  traffic  in  those 
jaLands  assured  them  that  this  little  bird  was 
a  native  of  Paiadisa^  and  that  Paradise  was 
the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  ; 
and  on  this  account  the  princes  attached 
themselves  to  the  sect  of  the  Machometans, 
because  it  promised  them  many  marvellous 
thsQgs  regarding  this  place  of  souls.  This 
Httle  bird  they  called  by  the  name  of  Mant^- 
codiata.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  Maximilian  of 
TroMsyivanta,  Sec.  to  the  Emp.  Charles  V., 
in  RamunOf  i.  f .  851v ;  see  also  f .  352. 

c  1524.— **He  also  (the  K.  of  Bachian) 
save  us  for  the  King  of  Spain  two  most 
beautiful  dead  birds.  These  birds  are  as 
laige  as  thrushes;  they  have  small  heads, 
loDff  beaks,  legs  slender  like  a  writing  pen, 
and  a  span  in  length;  they  have  no  wings, 
Imt  instead  of  them  long  feathers  of  different 
4X>loar8,  like  plumes ;  their  tail  is  like  that  of 
the  thruah.  All  the  feathers,  except  those 
<d  the  wings  (?),  are  of  a  dark  colour ;  they 
never  fly  except  when  the  wind  blows.  They 
told  OS  that  these  birds  come  from  the  terres- 
trial Paradise,  and  they  call  them  *holon 
dimata,*  [burung-demUOf  same  as  Javanese 
MaaMni-dewatOj  ntjmi\  that  is,  divine  birds." 
—PigafHtay  Hak.  Soc  148. 

1596.—".  .  .  in  these  Hands  (Moluccas) 
onlie  is  found  the  bird,  which  the  Portingales 
oaU  Pauaroe  de  Sol,  that  is  Foule  of  the 
Sunne,  the  Italians  call  it  Manu  codiatat,  and 
the  Latinists  Paradi$ea8y  by  us  called  Para- 
dioe  birdss,  for  ve  beauty  of  their  feathers 
which  passe  al  other  birds :  these  birds  are 
never  scene  alive,  but  being  dead  they  are 
found  vpon  the  Iland ;  thev  flie,  as  it  is  said, 
alwaies  mto  the  Sunne,  and  keepe  themselues 
continually  in  the  ayre  ...  for  they  haue 
neither  feet  nor  wings,  but  onely  h€«d  and 
bodie,  and  the  most  part  tayle.  .  .  ."— 
J^MjeAotai,  85 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  118]. 

1572.— 
^^  Olha  cl(  j>eloe  mares  do  Oriente 

As  infimtas  ilhas  espalhadas 

«       •       «       %i       «       *       • 

Aqui  as  aureas  aves,  que  nfto  deeem 
Nunoa  4).  tern,  e  w6  mortas  aparecem." 

CamOet,  z.  182. 


£ng.  shed  by  Burton : 

"  Here  see  o'er  oriental  seas  bespread 

infinite  island-groups  and  alwhere 

strewed       •       ♦       •        ♦ 

here  dwell  the  golden  fowls,  whose  home 
is  air, 

and  never  earthward  save  in  death  may 
fare." 

1646. — " .  .  .  the  male  and  female  Manu- 
eodiojttu,  the  male  having  a  hollow  in  the 
back,  in  which  'tis  reported  the  female  both 
laves  and  hatches  her  eggs." — Evelyn's  D^iaryt 
4th  Feb.  ^ 

1874.- 
*'  The  strangest  long-wing'd  hawk  that  flies, 

That  like  a  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs  .  .  .  ." 

Hudibras,  Pt.  ii.  cant.  3. 

1591. — "  As  for  the  stonr  of  the  Manuco* 
diata  or  Bizd  of  Paradus,  which  in  the 
former  Age  was  generally  received  and  ac- 
cepted for  true,  even  by  the  Learned,  it  is 
now  discovered  to  be  a  fable,  and  rejected 
and  exploded  byall  men"  {i.e.  that  it  has 
no  feet],— Rap,  Wisdom  of  Ood  Manifested  in 
ike  Works  of  the  Creation,  ed.  1692,  Pt.  ii. 
147. 

1705.— "The  Birds  of  Paradioe  are  about 
the  bigness  of  a  Pidgoon.  They  are  of  vary- 
ing Colours,  and  are  never  found  or  seen 
ahve ;  neither  is  it  known  from  whence  they 
come  .  .  .  ." — Funnel,  in  Dampier's  Voyages, 
iii.  266-7. 

1868.— <^When  seen  in  this  attitude,  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  really  deserves  its  name, 
and  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  of  living  things." — 
Wallace,  Malay  Archip,,  7th  ed.,  464. 

BIBD8'  NESTS.  The  famous 
edible  nests,  formed  with  mucus,  by 
certain  swiftlets,  Gollocalia  nidifica,  and 
C.  Unchi.  Both  have  long  been  known 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  B.  of  Ben^, 
in  the  Malay  Islands  [and,  according 
to  Mr.  Skeat  in  the  islands  of  the  In* 
land  Sea  (Tafo  Sap)  at  Singora].  The 
former  is  also  now  known  to  visit 
Darjeeling,  the  Assam  Hills,  the 
Western  Ghats,  &c.,  and  to  breed  on 
the  islets  off  IVfalabar  and  the  Concan. 

BISOOBBA,  s.  H.  biskhoprd  or 
biMa^d.  The  name  popularly  applied 
to  a  larce  lizard  alleged,  and  commonly 
believeo,  to  be  mortally  venomous.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  any 
real  lizard  to  which  this  name  applies, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
there  is  none  in  India  with  the  qualities 
attributed.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  does  carry  to  many  the  terrific 
character  which  the  ingenious  author 
of  Tribea  on  My  Frontier  alle^.  But 
the  name  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
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bis  in  the  sense  of  *  twice,'  or  cobra  in 
that  of  *  snake.'  The  first  element  is 
no  doubt  biflh,  (Q-v.)  'poison,'  and  the 
second  is  probably  khioprd,  *a  shell  or 
skull.'  [See  /.  L.  Kipling^  Beast  and 
Man  in  India  (p.  317),  who  gives  the 
scientific  name  as  varanus  dra^nena^ 
and  says  that  the  name  biscobra  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  lizard  gener- 
ally known  as  the  ghorpady  for  which 
see  OUANA.] 

1883.— "But  of  all  the  things  on  earth 
that  bite  or  sting,  the  palm  belongs  to  the 
biflcotnnt,  a  creature  whose  very  name  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  twice  as  bad  as  the 
cobra.  Though  known  by  the  terror  of  its 
name  to  natives  and  Europeans  alike,  i^ 
has  never  been  described  in  the  Proceedings 
of  any  learned  Society,  nor  has  it  yet  re- 
ceived a  scientific  name.  .  .  .  The  awful 
deadliness  of  its  bite  admits  of  no  question, 
being  supported  by  countless  authentic  in- 
stances. .  .  The  points  on  which  evidence 
is  reqxured  are — first,  whether  there  is  any 
such  animal ;  second,  whether,  if  it  does 
exist,  it  is  a  snake  with  legs,  or  a  lizard 
without  them."— Tribes  on  my  Frontier, 
p.  205. 

BIflH,  BIEH,  &c.,  n.  H.  from  Skt. 
vishay  'poison.'  The  word  has  several 
specific  applications,  as  (a)  to  the 
poison  of  various  species  of  aconite, 
particularly  Aconitum  ferox^  otherwise 
more  specifically  called  in  Skt,  vatsa- 
ndbha,  *  calf's  navel,'  corrupted  into 
ba>chndbh  or  baeh/ndg,  &c.  But  it  is 
also  applied  (b)  in  the  Himalaya  to  the 
effect  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  at 
great  heights  on  the  body,  an  effect 
which  there  and  over  Central  Asia  is 
attributed  to  poisonous  emanations 
from  the  soil,  or  from  plants ;  a 
doctrine  somewhat  naively  accepted  by 
Hue  in  his  famous  narrative.  The 
Central  Asiatic  (Turki)  expression  for 
this  is  Esh,  '  smell.' 

a. — 

1554.— *'Entre  les  singularity  que  le 
consul  de  Florentins  me  monstra,  me  feist 
gouster  vne  racine  que  les  Arabes  nomment 
Bitch :  laquelle  me  causa  si  grande  chaleur 
en  la  boudie,  qui  me  dura  deux  iours,  qu'il 
me  sembloit  y  auoir  du  feu.  .  .  .  EUe  est 
bien  petite  comme  vn  petit  naueau:  les 
autres  {auteurst)  I'ont  nomm^  JVapdlvs 
.  .  "—Fiare  Belon,  Obtervations,  <fcc., 
f.  97. 

b.— 

1624.— Antonio  Andrada  in  his  journey 
across  the  Him&laya,  speaking  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  travellers  from  the  potoonoiu  emaiia- 
UoiUI.--See  Ritter,  Afioi.,  iii.  444. 


1661-2.— **  Est  autem  Langur  mon» 
omnium  altissimus,  ita  ut  in  summitate 
ejus  viatores  vix  respirare  ob  aSris  subtilit- 
atim  queant:  neque  in  ob  vlnilentaB  non- 
nullarum  herbarom  ezhalatl<ma8  aestivo 
tempore,  sine  manifesto  vitae  pericnlo  trans- 
ire  possit." — PP,  Dorville  and  OrueboTy^  in 
KircheTy  China  Illuttrata,  65.  It  is  ourious- 
to  see  Uiese  intelligent  Jesuits  recognise  the 
true  cause,  but  accept  the  fancy  of  their 
guides  as  an  additional  one  1 

(?)  *'La  partie  8up€rieure  de  cette  mon- 
tagne  est  remplie  d'ezhalaiaoDB  pettilenti- 
ellM." — Chinese  Itinerary  to  MlcuaOy  in 
Klaprothy  Magadn  Asiatiqvey  ii.  112. 

1812.— **  Hero  begins  the  Esh— this  is  a 
Turkish  word  signifying  Smell  ...  it 
implies  8omethin|f  the  odour  of  which 
induces  indisposition;  far  from  hence 
the  breathing  of  horse  and  man,  and 
especially  of  uie  former,  becomes  affected.'* 
—Mir  Izzet  Ullah,  in  J.  R,  At,  Soc.  i.  283. 

1815. — *'Many  of  the  coolies,  and  several 
of  the  Mewatteie  and  Ohoorkha  sepoys  and 
chuprasees  now  lagged,  and  every  one  com- 
plained of  the  bl8  or  poisoned  wind.  I  now 
suspected  that  the  supposed  poison  wa» 
nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  from  our  great 
elevation." — Frasery  Journal  of  a  Tour,  dx,, 
1820,  p.  442. 

1819.— "The  difficultv  of  breathing  which 
at  an  earlier  date  Andrada,  ana  more 
recently  Moororof  t  had  experienced  in  this 
region,  was  confirmed  by  Webb ;  the  Butia» 
themselves  felt  it,  and  call  it  bis  Id  huwa, 
i.e,  poisonous  air ;  even  horses  and  yak» 
.  .  .  suffer  from  it." — IFe66'*  Narrativey 
quoted  in  RiUtry  Atien.y  ii.  532,  649. 

1845. — "Nous  arrivamee  k  neuf  heures 
au  pied  du  Bourhan-Bota.  La  caravane 
s'arrdta  un  instant  .  .  .  on  se  montrait  avec 
anxi^t^  un  gaz  subtil  et  l^ger,  qu'on  nom- 
mait  vapour  i>eBtilentleIle,  et  tout  le  monde 
paraissait  abattu  et  d^courag^  .  .  .  Bientot 
les  chevaux  se  refusent  a  porter  leurs 
cavaliers,  et  chacun  avanoe  k  pied  et  k 
petits  pas  .  .  .  tous  les  visages  bl^missent, 
on  sent  le  cceur  s'affadir,  et  les  jambes  ne 

rvent  plus  fonctionner  .  .  .  Une  partie 
la  troupe,  par  meeure  de  prudence 
s'arrdta  .  .  .  le  reste  par  prudence  aussi 
^puisa  tous  les  efforts  pour  arriver  jusqu'an 
bout,  et  ne  pas  mourir  asphyxia  an  milieu 
de  cet  air  charg^  d'acide  carbonique,"  &c.. 
Hue  et  Odbety  ii.  211 :  [E.  T.,  ii.  11?).  ' 

[BISMILLAH,  intj.,  lit.  '<In  the 
name  of  God " ;  a  pious  ejaculation 
used  by  Mahommedans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking.  The 
ordinary  form  runs — Bi-'erm  ^Udhi 
'r-mhTnani  'r-rahim^  ix.  "  In  the  name 
of  Qod,  the  Compassionate,  the  Merci- 
ful," is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  is  used 
at  the  commencement  of  meals,  putting 
on  new  clothes,  beginning  any  new- 
work,  &c.    In  the  second  form,  used 
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at  the  time  of  going  into  battle  or 
alanghtering  animals,  the  allusion  to 
the  attribute  of  mercy  is  omitted. 

[1535.— "As  they  were  kiUed  after  the 
Portuguese  manner  without  the  bysmelai 
which  they  did  not  say  over  them." — CorreOt 
m,  746.] 

BISNAGAB,  BI8NAGA,  BEEJ  A- 
NUOGEB,  n.p.  These  and  other 
forms  stand  for  the  name  of  the 
ancient  city  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  most  important  Hindu  kingdom 
that  existed  in  the  peninsula  of  uidia. 
daring  the  later  Middle  Ages,  ruled 
by  the  Rdya  dynasty.  The  place  is 
now  known  as  Humpy  (Hampi),  and 
is  entirely  in  ruins.  [The  modern 
name  is  corrupted  from  PampOy  that 
of  the  river  near  which  it  stood. 
(iStce,  Mysore^  ii.  487.)1  It  stands  on 
the  S.  of  the  Tungabhadra  R.,  36  m. 
to  the  N.W.  of  Bellary.  The  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Vijayanagara  (City 
of  Victory),  or  Vidyanagara  (City  of 
learning),  [the  latter  and  earlier  name 
being  changed  into  the  former  (Rice^ 
Ibid.  L  342,  note).]  Others  believe 
that  the  latter  name  was  applied  only 
fiince  the  place,  in  the  13th  century, 
became  the  seat  of  a  great  revival  of 
Hindnism,  under  the  famous  Sayana 
Midhava,  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Vedas,  and  much  besides.  BoUi  the 
city  and  Uie  kingdom  were  commonly 
called  Iw  the  early  Portuguese  Naarsiiiga 
(q.v.X  from  Ncmuimha  (c.  1490-1508), 
wno  was  king  at  the  time  of  their 
first  arrival.  TRice  gives  his  dates  as 
1488-1508.] 

c.  1420. — "Profectus  hino  est  procnl  a 
mari  milliaribus  treoentis,  ad  ci«4atem 
insentem,  nomine  BinnegaUain,  ambita 
mUliamm  sezaginta,  circa  praeniptos  montes 
aitam."— Cbn/t,  in  Poggius  de  Var.  For- 
tunae,  iv. 

1442. — '*.  .  .  the  chances  of  a  maritime 
voyage  had  led  Abd-er-rasEak,  the  author 
of  this  work,  to  the  city  of  Bi4)anagar. 
He  saw  a  place  extremely  laige  and  thickly 
peopled,  and  a  King  possessing  greatness 
and  sovereignty  to  the  highest  decree,  whose 
domimon  extends  from  the  frontier  of 
Serendib  to  the  extremity  of  the  county 
of  Kalbeagah— from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  the  environs  of  Maiahar/^^Abdurrazzdk, 
mlndiainZV.  CenL,22. 

e.  1470.— '*  The  Hindu  sultan  Kadam  is 
a  very  powerful  prince.  He  possesses  a 
numerous  army,  and  resides  on  a  mountain 
at  Biftheneghwr. ^'—Athan,  NikUin^  in  India 
inJLV.CenL,29. 

1516.— "46  leagues  from  these  mountains 
6 


inland,   there  is  a  very  great  city,  which 
is  called  ByailAgher.  .  .  ,"—BarhoM,  85. 

1611. — "Le  Roy  de  Bisnagar,  mi'on 
appelle  aussi  quelouefois  le  Rov  de  Nar- 
an^  est  puissant.  —  Wytjliet,  U,  det  Indea^ 

BI80N,  s.  The  popular  name, 
among  Southern  Anglo-Indian  sports- 
men, of  the  great  wild-ox  called  in 
Bengal  gaur  and  gavidl  (Gavaeus  aaurus^ 
Jercfon)  ;  [Bos  gaums,  Blanfordl.  It 
inhabits  sparsely  all  the  large  lorests 
of  India,  from  near  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  (at  least 
in  their  Eastern  portion),  and  from 
Malabar  to  Tenasserim. 

1881. — "Once  an  unfortunate  native 
superintendent  or  mistari  [BEiaistzy]  was 
pounded  to  death  by  a  savage  and  solitary 
bison."— iSoty.  Review,  Sept.  10,  p.  335. 

BLACAN-MATEE,  n.p.  This  is 
the  name  of  an  island  adjoining 
Singapore,  which  forms  the  beautiful 
*  New  Harbour  *  of  that  port ;  Malav 
biddkan^,  or  blakang-matty  lit.  'Deaa- 
Back  island,'  [of  which,  writes  Mr. 
Skeat,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given.  According  to  Dennjrs 
{Discr,  Did,,  61 X  ^'  one  explanation  is 
that  the  Southern,  or  as  regards 
Singapore,  hinder,  face  was  so  un- 
healthy   that   the    Malays  gave  it  a 


--_-^__ion  signifying  by  ^   ., 

that  death  was  to  be  found  behind 
its  ridge"].  The  island  (Blacan-mcUt) 
appears  in  one  of  the  charts  of  Godinho 
de  Eredia  (1613)  published  in  his 
Malacca  &c.  ^Brussels,  1882X  and 
though,  from  tne  excessive  looseness 
of  such  old  charts,  the  island  seems 
too  far  from  Singapore,  we  are  satis- 
fied after  careful  comparison  with  the 
modem  charts  that  the  island  now  so- 
called,  is  intended. 

BLAOK,  s.  Adj.  and  substantive 
denoting  natives  of  India.  Old- 
fashion^  and  heard,  if  still  heard, 
only  from  the  lower  class  of  Euro- 
peans ;  even  in  the  last  generation 
its  habitual  use  was  chiefly  confined 
to  these,  and  to  old  officers  of  the 
Queen's  Army. 

[1614.— **  The  5th  ditto  came  in  a  ship 
from  Mollacco  with  28  Portugals  and  3o 
msudkE.^-'Fottary  Letters,  ii.  81.J 

1676. — "We  do  not  approve  of  your 
sending  any  persons  to  St.  Helena  against 
their  wills.  One  of  them  you  sent  there 
makes   a   great   complaint,  and    we   have 
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ordered  his  liberty  to  return  again  if  he 
desires  it;  for  we  know  not  what  effect 
it  may  have  if  complaints  should  be  made 
to  the  King  that  we  send  away  the  natives ; 
besides  that  it  is  against  our  inclination  to 
buy^  an;^  blacks,  and  to  transport  them  from 
their  wives  and  children  without  their  own 
oonaent  "^Court*t  Letter  to  Ft,  St,  Geo,,  in 
Notes  and  Ext»,  No.  i.  p.  12. 

1747. — ^'Vencatachlam,  the  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Black  Military,  having  be- 
haved very  commendably  on  several  occa- 
sions against  the  French ;  In  consideration 
thereof  Agreed  that  a  Present  be  made  him 
of  8ijc  hundred  Rupees  to  buy  a  Horse, 
that  it  may  encourage  him  to  act  in  like 
manner."—/^.  St.  David  Cons,,  Feb.  6. 
(MS.  Record,  in  India  Office). 

1750. — '*  Having  received  information  that 
some  Blacks  residing  in  this  town  were 
dealing  with  the  French  for  ffoods  proper 
for  the  Europe  market,  we  told  them  if  we 
found  any  proof  against  any  residing  under 
your  Honors'  protection,  that  such  should 
suffer  our  utmost  displeasure." — Ft,  Wm. 
Cons.,  Feb.  4,  in  Long,  24. 

1753. — "John  Wood,  a  free  merchant, 
applies  for  a  pass  which,  if  refused  him,  he 
says  'it  will  reduce  a  free  merchant  to  the 
condition  of  a  foreigner,  or  indeed  of  the 
meanest  black  fellow.'"—^/.  Wm,  Cons,,  in 
Long,  p.  41. 

1761. — "You  will  also  receive  several 
private  letters  from  Hastings  and  Sykes, 
which  must  convince  me  as  Circumstances 
did  me  at  the  time,  that  the  Duteh  forces 
were  not  sent  with  a  View  only  of  defend- 
\D^  their  own  Settlements,  but  absolutely 
with  a  Design  of  disputing  our  Influence  and 
Possessions;  certain  Ruin  must  have  been 
the  Consequence  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The^  were  raising  black  Forces  at  I^tna, 
Cossimbazar,  Chinsura,  &c.,  and  were 
working  Night  and  day  to  oompleat  a  Field 
Artillery  ...  all  these  preparations 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  Hos- 
tilities plainly  prove  the  Dutch  meant  to 
act  offensively  not  defensively." — Holograph 
Letter  from  Glive  (unpublished)  in  the  India 
Office  Records.  Baled  Berkeley  Square, 
and  indorsed  "27th  Deer.  1761." 

1762.— "The  Black  inhabitants  send  in  a 
petition  setting  forth  the  great  hardship 
they  labour  under  in  being  required  to  sit 
as  arbitrators  in  the  Court  of  Cuteherry." — 
Ft.  Wm.  Cons,,  in  Long,  277. 

1782.— See  quotation  under  Sepoy,  from 
Price. 

„  "...  the  85th  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Major  Popham,  which  had  lately  behaved 
in  a  mutinous  manner  .  .  .  was  broke  with 
infamy.  .  .  .  The  black  officers  with  halters 
about  their  necks,  and  the  sepoys  stript  of 
their  coats  and  turbands  were  drummed  out 
of  Uie  Cantonments."— /n<iia  Gazette,  March 
30. 

1787. — "As  to  yesterday's  particular 
churge,  the  thing  that  has  made  me  most 
inveterate  and  unrelenting  in  it  is  only  that 
it  related  to  cruelty  or  oppression  inflicted 


on  two  black  ladies.  .  .  ,'*—Lofd  Minto,  in 
Life,  dx,,  i.  128. 

1789. — "  I  have  just  learned  from  a  Friend 
at  the  India  House,  y^  the  object  of  Treves' 
ambition  at  present  is  to  be  appointed  to 
the  AdatUet  of  Benares,  w^^  is  now  held  by  a 
Black  named  Alii  Caun.  Understanding 
that  most  of  the  Adaiblets  are  now  held  by- 
Europeans,  and  as  I  am  informed  y^  it  is  tho 
intention  y^  the  Europeans  are  to  be  so 
placed  in  future,  I  a^  be  vastly  happy  if 
without  committing  any  injustice  you  c^ 
place  young  Treves  in  y*  situation." — Oeorge 
P,  of  Wales,  to  Lord  Comwallis,  in  CC'r 
Correap,  ii.  29. 

1832-3.— "And  be  it  further  enacted  that 
...  in  all  captures  which  shall  be  made 
by  H.  M.'s  Army,  Royal  Artillery,  pro- 
vincial, blad^  or  other  troops.  .  .  ." — Act 
2  &  3  WiU.  IV.,  ch.  53,  sec.  2. 

The  phrase  is  in  use  among  natives, 
we  know  not  whether  originating  with 
them,  or  adopted  from  the  usage  of 
the  foreigner.  But  Kala  Odmi  'black 
man,'  is  often  used  by  them  in  speak- 
ing to  Europeans  of  other  natives.  A 
case  in  point  is  perhaps  worth  record* 
ing.  A  statue  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  on  foot,  and  in  bronze, 
stands  in  front  of  the  Calcutta  Town 
ELall.  Many  years  ago  a  native  ofiELcer, 
returning  from  duty  at  Calcutta  to 
Barracbpore,  where  his  regiment  was, 
reportect  himself  to  his  adjutant  ^from 
wnom  we  had  the  story  in  later  aays). 

*  Anything  new,  Subadar,  Sahib  f  said 
the  Adjutant.    *  Yes,'  said  the  Subadar, 

*  there  is  a  figure  of  the  former  Lord 
Sahib  arrived.'  *And  what  do  you 
think  of  it  r  *  iStifcift,' said  the  Subadar, 
^abhi  hai  kala  admi  kd  «2,  jah  poUi 
ho  jaegd  jah  achckhd  hogd  / '  (*  It  is  now 
just  Hke  a  native — *  a  blade  man ') ; 
when  the  whitewash  is  applied  it  will 
be  excellent.' 

In  some  few  phrases  the  term  has 
become  crystallised  and  semi-officiaL 
Thus  the  native  dressers  in  a  hospital 
were,  and  possibly  still  are,  called 
Black  Doctors. 

1787.— *  *  The  Surgeon's  assistant  and  Bla4dc 
Doctor  take  their  station  100  paces  in  the 
rear,  or  in  any  place  of  security  to  whidi 
the  Doolies  may  readily  oany  the  wounded." 
—RegulaHons  for  the  H,  C,s  Troops  oa  ike 
Coast  of  Coromandel. 

In  the  following  the  meaning  is 
special : 

1788.— "Jfbr  Sale,  That  small  upper- 
roomed  Garden  Honse,  with  abont  5  txig> 
ffahs  (see  BEEOAH)  of  ground,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Cheringhee  to  the  Burying 
Qronnd,  which  formerly   belonged  to  the 
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MoraviaiLB;  it  is  very,  private,  from  the 
number  of  trees  on  the  ground,  and  havine 
lately  received  considerable  additions  and 
repairs,  is  well  adapted  for  a  Black  Family. 
or  Apply  to  Mr.  Camac"— /»  StUm- 
Aorr.  1.  282. 

BLACK  AGT.  This  was  the  name 
^ven  in  odium  by  the  non-official 
Europeans  in  India  to  Act  XI.,  1836, 
of  the  Indian  Legislature,  which  laid 
down  that  no  person  should  by  reason 
of  his  place  of  oirth  or  of  his  descent 
be,  in  any  civil  proceeding,  excepted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
named,  viz. :  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut, 
Zillah  and  City  Judge's  Courts,  Princi- 
pal Sudder  Ameens,  Sudder  Ameens, 
and  Moonsifi's  Court,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  placed  European  subjects  on 
a  level  with  natives  as  to  their  subjec- 
tion in  civil  causes  to  all  the  Compan^s 
Courts,  including  those  under  Native 
Judges.  This  Act  was  drafted  by  T.  B. 
Macaulay,  then  Legislative  Member 
of  the  Qovemor-Qenerars  Council, 
and  brought  ^reat  abuse  on  his  head. 
Recent  agitation  caused  by  the  **  Ilbert 
BiU,"  proposing  to  make  Europeans 
subject  to  native  ma^trates  in  regard 
to  police  and  criminal  charges,  has 
been,  by  advocates  of  the  latter 
measure,  put  on  all  fours  with  the 
agitation  of  1836.  But  there  is  much 
that  discriminates  the  two  cases. 

1876.— "The  motive  of  the  scurrility  with 
which  Macaulay  was  assailed  by  a  handful 
of  sorry  scribblers  was  his  advocacy  of  the 
Act,  ftuniliarly  known  as  the  Black  Act, 
which  withdrew  from  British  subjects 
residont  in  the  provinces  their  so  called 
privilege  of  bringing  civil  appeals  b^ore  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta.'*— TVew/yaTi'x 
Life  ofMaeoMiay,  2nd  ed.,  i.  898. 

[BLACK  BEEB,  s.  A  beverage 
mentioned  by  early  travellers  in  Japan. 
It  was  probably  not  a  malt  liquor.  Dr. 
Aston  suggests  that  it  was  kuro-hij  a 
dark-coloured  aak^  used  in  the  service 
of  the  Shinto  gods. 


P616.-"  One  jar  of  Uaok  beer.' 
LeiUen,  iv.  270.] 
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BLAOK-BUGE;  s.  The  ordinary 
name  of  the  male  antelope  {Antilope 
haoarUcOy  Jerdon)  [A,  cervicaprOy  Blan- 
fordl  from  the  dark  hue  of  its  back, 
by  no  means  however  literally  black. 

1090.— "The  Indians  remark,  'tis  Sep- 
tember's Sttn  which  canted  the  black  lines 
on  the  Antelopes*  Backs.**— Chington,  139. 


BLAGK  COTTON  SOIL.  — (See 
SEQUB.) 

[BLAGK  JEWS,  a  term  applied  to 
the  Jews  of  S.  India  ;  see  2  ser.  N.  A  Q., 
iv.  4.  429 ;  viii.  232,  418,  521  ;  Logmy 
Malabar^  i.  246  seqq.] 

BLAGK  LANaUAGE.  An  old. 
fashioned  expression,  for  Hindustani 
and  other  vernaculars,  which  used  to 
be  common  among  officers  and  men  of 
the  Royal  Army,  but  was  almost  con- 
fined to  them. 

BLAGK  PABTBIDGE,  s.  The 
popular  Indian  name  of  the  common 
francolin  of  S.E.  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  {Francolinus  vulgaris^  Stephens), 
notable  for  its  harsh  quasi-articulate 
call,  interpreted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  into  very  different  syllables. 
The  rhythm  of  the  call  is  fairly  re- 
presented by  two  of  the  imitations 
which  come  nearest  one  another,  viz. 
that  given  by  Sultan  Baber  (Persian^  : 
^Shlr  daram,  skahrak^  (Tve  got  milk 
and  sugar '  I)  and  (Hind.)  one  given  by 
Jerdon  ;  *  Lahsan  piydz  adrak '  (*  Garlic, 
onion,  and  ginger  !)  A  more  pious  one 
is :  Khudd  teri  kudrat,  '  Qoa  is  thy 
strength  ! '  Another  mentioned  by 
Capt.  Baldwin  is  very  like  the  truth  : 
*  Be  quick,  pay  your  aebts  ! '  But  per- 
haps the  Greek  interpretation  recoraed 
by  Athenaeus  (ix.  39)  is  best  of  all : 
rpls  ToTs  KOKOJ^pyois  xaxd  *  Three-fold  ills 
to  the  ill-doers  !  *  see  Marco  Poloy  Bk.  i. 
ch.  xviii.  and  note  1 ;  [Burton,  Jr. 
NighUy  iii.  234,  iv.  17]. 

BLAGK  TOWN.  n.p.  Still  the 
popular  name  of  the  native  city  of 
Madras,  as  distinguished  from  the  JPort 
and  southern  suburbs  occupied  by  the 
English  residents,  and  the  bazars 
which  supply  their  wants.  The  term 
is  also  used  at  Bombay. 

1678. — Frver  calls  the  native  town  of 
Madras  **the  Heathen  Town,"  and  "the 
Indian  Town." 

1727.— *' The  Black  Town  (of  Madras} 
is  inhabited  by  Oentotot.  MahometafiSy  and 
Indian  C^uristians.  ...  It  was  walled  in  to- 
wards the  Land,  when  (Governor  Pit  ruled 
it."— -4.  ffamilUmy  i.  867. 

1780.— "Adjoining  the  glacis  of  Fort  St. 
George,  to  the  northward,  is  a  large  town 
oommonlv  called  the  Black  Town,  and 
which  is  fortified  sufficiently  to  prevent  any 
surprise  by  a  body  of  horse." — Hodges^  p.  6. 
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1780.—" .  .  .  Cadets  upon  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  many  of  whom  .  .  .  are  obliged 
to  take  up  their  residence  in  dirty  punch- 
houses  in  the  Black  Town.  .  /' — Munro't 
Narrative,  22. 

1782.— "When  Mr.  Hastings  came  to  the 
government  he  added  some  new  regulations 
.  .  .  divided  the  blaok  and  white  town 
(Calcutta)  into  S5  wards,  and  purchased  the 
consent  of  the  natives  to  go  a  little  further 
off." — Price,  Some  Observations,  <fcc.,  p.  80. 
In  TVxMJte,  vol.  i. 

[1818.— "The  laige  bazar,  or  the  street  in 
the  Black  Town,  (Bombay)  .  .  .  contained 
many  good  Asiatic  houses." — Forbes,  Or, 
Mem.,  2nd  ed.,  i.  96.  Also  see  quotation 
(1809)  under  BOMBAY.] 

1827.— "Hartley  hastened  from  the 
Black  Town,  more  satisfied  than  before 
that  some  deceit  was  about  to  be  practised 
towards  Menie  GrsLy,'*— Walter  Scott,  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter,  ch.  xi. 

BLAOK  WOOD.  The  popular 
name  for  what  is  in  England  termed 

*  rose-wood ' ;  produced  chiefly  by 
several  species  of  Dalbergta,  and  from 
which  the  celebrated  carved  furniture 
of  Bom1)av  is  made.  [The  same  name 
is  appliea  to  the  Chmese  ebony  used 
in  carving  (BaU^  Things  Chinese^  3rd 
ed.,  107).]    (See  SISSOO.) 

[1616.— "Her  lading  is  Blaok  Wood,  I 
thmk  ebony."— Cocfti'a  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  36. 

[1818.— "Black  wood  furniture  becomes 
like  heated  metal."— i'orftc*,  Or,  Mem,,  2nd 
ed.,  i.  106.] 

1879.— (In  Babylonia).  "In  a  mound  to  the 
south  of  tne  mass  of  city  ruins  called  Jum- 
juma,  Mr.  Rassam  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  rich  hall  or  palace  .  .  .  the  cornices 
were  of  painted  brick,  and  the  roof  of  rich 
Indian  blackwood."— ^<A«ia««m,  July  6,  22. 

BLANKS,  8.    The  word  is  used  for 

*  whites  *  or  '  Europeans '  (Port,  hraiico) 
in  the  following,  but  we  know  not  if 
anywhere  else  in  English  : 

1718.— "The  Heathens  ...  too  shy  to 
venture  into  the  Churches  of  the  Blanks  (so 
they  call  the  Christians),  since  these  were 
generally  adorned  with  fine  deaths  and  all 
manner  of  proud  apparel."— (Zie^en&i^  and 
Plulscho),  Propagatwti  of  the  Gomel,  Sx.  Pt. 
I.,  3rd  ed.,  p.70r 

[BLATTY,  adj.  A  coTT.ol'mlayail, 
•foreign'  (see  BILAYUT).  A  name 
applied  to  two  pknts  in  S.  India, 
the  SoMMToJbia  acida,  and  HydroUa 
zeylanica  (see  Mad.  Admin,  Man.  Gloss. 
8.  v.).  In  the  old  records  it  is  applied 
to  a  kind  of  cloth.  Owen  (JVarmiitw,  i. 
349)  iises  Blat  as  a  name  for  the  land- 
wind  in  Arabia,  of  which  the  origin  is 
perhaps  the  same. 


[1610.— "Blatty,  the  corge  Rs.  060."— 
Danvers,  LetUrs,  i.  72.] 

BLIMBEEt  s.  Malay al.  vilimbi ;  H. 
belambu  [or  hilamM;  1  Malay,  hdlimbiruj 
or  helivwing.  The  fruit  of  Averrhoa 
bilirrdn,  L.  The  genus  was  so  called 
by  Linnoeus  in  honour  of  Averrhoes^ 
tlie  Arab  commentator  on  Aristotle  and 
Avicenna.  It  embraces  two  species 
cultivated  in  India  for  their  fruits ; 
neither  known  in  a  wild  state.  See 
for  the  other  CABAMBOLA.. 

BL00D-8IJGEEB,  s.  A  liarmless 
lizard  (La4;erta  cristata)  is  so  called, 
because  when  excited  it  changes  in 
colour  (especially  about  the  neck)  from 
a  dirty  yellow  or  grey,  to  a  dark  red. 

1810. — "On  the  mom,  however,  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  large  lizard,  termed  a 
blood-fllicker. "—3forto7t'«  Life  of  Leyden, 
110. 

[1813.— "The  large  seroor,  or  laoerta, 
commonly  lulled  the  bloodancker."— i^or6e9, 
Or.  Mem.  i.  110  (2nd  ed.).] 

BOBAGHEE,  s.  A  cook  (male). 
This  is  an  Anglo- Indian  vulgarisation 
of  bdioarchly  a  term  originally  brought, 
according  to  Hammer,  by  the  hordes 
of  Chingiz  Ehan  into  Western  Asia. 
At  the  Mongol  Court  the  Bdtoarchi 
was  a  high  dignitary,  *Liord  Sewer' 
or  the  like  ^ee  Hammer's  Golden 
Horde,  235,  461).  The  late  Prof.  A. 
Schiefner,  however,  stated  to  us  that 
he  could  not  trace  a  Mongol  origin 
for  the  word,  which  appears  to  be  Or. 
Turki.  [Platts  derives  it  from  P. 
ftattwr,  *  confidence.*] 

o.  1333.—"  Chaque  €mir  a  un  b&werdjy,  et 
lors(^ue  la  table  a  ^te  dress^  cet  omcier 
s'assied  devant  son  mattre  .  .  .  le  bdAoerdjy 
coupe  la  viande  en  petits  morceaux.    Cos 

Sens-Uk  possMent  une  grande  habilet^  pour 
€pecer  la  viande." — /fra  Baluta^  ii.  407. 
c.  1590. — BftwtochI  is  the  word  used  for 
cook  in  the  original  of  the  A\n  {BlockmaniCs 
Eng.  Tr.  i.  58). 

1810.—".  .  .  the  dripping  ...  is  returned 
to  the  meat  by  a  bunch  of  feathers  .  .  .  tied 
to  the  end  of  a  short  stick.  This  little  neat, 
cUanly,  and  cheap  dripping-ladle,  answers 
admirably ;  it  bemg  in  the  power  of  l^e 
babachy  to  baste  any  part  with  great  -pre' 
ciaion.*'-^Will{amMm,  V.  M.  i.  238. 
1866.— 

"  And  every  night  and  morning 
The  bobachM  shall  kill 
The  sempiternal  moorgkee^ 
And  well  all  have  a  grill." 

The  iJawk  Bungalow,  228. 
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BdtDarcJu'khdnOy  *  Cook-house,'  t.e. 
Kitchen ;  generally  in  a  cottage  de- 
tached from  the  residence  of  a  Euro- 
pean household. 

[1829.— "In  defiance  of  all  Bawnrchee- 
kbiana  roles  and  regulations."— Or.  Sport 
Mag,,  i.  118.] 

BOBBEBY,  8.  For  the  origin  see 
BOBBEBY-BOB>  A  noise,  a  disturbance, 
a  row. 

[1710.— "And  beat  with  their  hand  on  the 
month,  makinff  a  certain  noise,  which  we 
Portuguese  caB  babaxe.  Babare  is  a  word 
composed  of  hahoy  *a  child '  and  dne,  an  ad- 
verb impl^ng  *to  call,*" — OrietUe  Conquu- 
tadoj  vol  ii. ;  CanquistOf  i.  div.  i.  sec.  8.J 

1830. — "When  the  band  stmck  up  (my 
Arab)  was  much  fxjffhtened.  made  bobbery, 
set  his  foot  in  a  nole  ana  nearly  pitched 
me."— Mem.  qfCol.  Mountain,  2nd  ed.,  106. 

1866.— "But  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  bobbny?"— rA«  Dawk  Bungalow, 
p.  387. 

Bobbery  is  used  in  *  pigeon  English,' 
and  of  course  a  Chinese  origin  is  found 
for  it,  viz.  pa-j»,  Cantonese,  *a  noise.' 
[The  idea  that  there  is  a  similar 
English  word  (see  7  ser.  N.  ds  Q.,  v. 
206,  271,  338,  416,  613)  is  rejected  by 
the  N.E.D,'] 

BOBBEBY-BOB!  interj.  The 
Anglo-Indian  colloquial  representation 
of  a  common  exclamation  of  Hindus 
when  in  surprise  or  grief—'  Bap-rd !  or 
Bap-re  Bap,'*0  Father!'  (we  have 
known  a  friend  from  north  of  Tweed 
whose  ordinary  interjection  was  'Mv 
sreat-grandmouier ! ').  Blumenroth's 
FKilijppine  Vocabulary  gives  Nac(i/= 
Madre  mia,  as  a  vulgar  exclamation  of 
admiration. 

1782.—"  Gaptain  Cowe  being  again  exam- 
ined .  .  .  if  he  had  any  opportunity  to  make 
any  observations  oonoenung  the  execution 
of  Nundoomar  ?  said,  he  had  ;  that  he  saw  the 
whole  except  the  immediate  act  of  execu- 
tion .  .  .  there  were  8  or  10,000  people 
assembled :  who  at  the  moment  the  Raiah 
was  tnmea  off,  dispersed  suddenly,  crying 
'Ah-bauparael*  leaving  nobody  about  the 
gallows  but  the  Sheriff  and  hb  attendants, 
and  a  few  European  spectators.  He  ex- 
plains the  term  Ah-baup-areo,  to  be  an 
exclamation  of  the  blaok  people,  upon  the 
appearance  of  anything  ver^  alarming,  and 
when  they  are  in  g^reat  pain."— Price**  2nd 
Lttter  to  £.  Btirie,  p.  5.    In  Tracts,  vol.  ii. 

„  "  If  an  Hindoo  was  to  see  a  house  on 
fire,  to  receive  a  smart  slap  on  the  face, 
break  a  china  basin,  cut  his  finger,  see  two 
Emropeans  boxing,  or  a  sparrow  shot,   he 


would  call  out  Ah-banp-aree ! " — From 
Report  of  Select  Committee  of  H.  of  C,  Ibid. 
pp.  9-10. 

1884.— "They  both  hastened  to  the  spot, 
where  the  man  la]^  senseless,  and  the  syce 
by  his  side  muttering  B&pre  b&pre."— TAc 
Baboo,  i.  48. 

1868-64. — **My  men  soon  became  aware 
of  the  unwelcome  visitor,  and  raised  the  cry, 
'  A  bear,  a  bear !  * 

"Ahil  bap-re-bap  I  Oh,  my  father!  go 
and  drive  him  away,'  said  a  timorous  voice 
from  under  a  blanket  close  by." — Lt.'Col. 
Leufin,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  142. 

BOBBEEY-PAGEI,  s.  A  pack  of 
hounds  of  different  breeds,  or  (oftener) 
of  no  breed  at  all,  wherewith  young 
officers  hunt  jackals  or  the  like ;  pre- 
sumably so  called  from  the  noise  and 
disturbance  that  such  a  pack  are  apt 
to  raise.  And  hence  a  '  scratch  pack ' 
of  any  kind,  as  a  *  scratch  match'  at 
cricket,  &c.  (See  a  quotation  under 
BUNOW.) 

1878. — ** ...  on  the  mornings  when  the 
'bobbera'  pack  went  out,  of  which  Mac- 
pherson  was  'master,'  and  I  'whip,'  we 
used  to  be  up  by  4  A.M."— Lt/«  in  the  Mofue- 
til,  i.  142. 

The  following  occurs  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  old  Indian  by  one  of 
the  authors,  some  years  ago  : 

"What  a  Cabinet has  put  together  f 

—a  regular  bobbery-paok." 

BOCGA  TIGBI8,  n.p.  The  name 
applied  to  the  estuary  of  the  Canton 
^ver.  It  appears  to  be  an  inaccurate 
reproduction  of  the  Portuguese  Boca 
do  Ttgre^  and  that  to  be  a  rendering 
of  the  Chinese  name  Hu-mirij  "Ti{;er 
Gkite."  Hence  in  the  second  quotation 
Tigris  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of 
the  river. 

1747.— "  At  8  o'clock  we  nassed  the  Bog  of 
Tytnan,  and  at  noon  the  Lyon's  Tower.  '— 
A  Voy.  to  the  E.  Indies  in  1747  and  1748. 

1770.— "The  City  of  Canton  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  a  large  river. 
.  .  ."—Baynal  (tr.  1771),.ii.  258. 

1782.—".  .  .  .  2k  sept  lieues  de  la  bouche 
du  Tigre,  onapper9oit  la  Tour  du  Lion." — 
Sonnerat,  Voyage,  ii.  234. 

[1900.— "The  launch  was  taken  up  the 
Canton  River  and  abandoned  near  the  Boooa 
Tigris  (the  Bogue)."— rA«  Times,  29  Oct.] 

BOGHA,  8-  H.  bocbd.  A  kind  of 
chair-palankin  formerly  in  use  in 
Bengal,  but  now  quite  forgotten. 

1810.—"  Ladies  are  usually  conveyed  about 
Calcutta  ...  in  a  kind  of  palanquin  called 
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a  bochah  .  .  .  beins^  a  compound  of  our 
sedan  chair  with  the  Dody  of  a  chariot.  .  .  . 
I  should  have  observed  that  most  of  the 
gentlemen  residing  at  Calcutta  ride  in  bo- 
chaha"— TTi^/VamAm,  V.  M,  i.  822. 
• 

BOGUE,  n.p.  This  name  is  applied 
by  seamen  to  the  narrows  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River,  and  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Boca,    (See  BOCCA  TIGRIS.) 

BOIiIAH,  BAX7LEAH,  s.  Beng. 
hdHXta.  A  kind  of  light  accommoda- 
tion boat  \i4th  a  cabin,  in  use  on  the 
Bengal  rivers.  We  do  not  find  the  word 
in  any  of  the  dictionaries.  Ives,  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  describes 
it  as  a  boat  very  long,  but  so  narrow 
that  only  one  man  could  sit  in  the 
breadth,  though  it  carried  a  multitude 
of  rowers.  Tnis  is  not  the  character 
of  the  boat  so  called  now.  [Buchanan 
Hamilton,  writing  about  1820,  says: 
"The  bhanliya  is  intended  for  the 
same  purpose,  fconveyance  of  pas- 
sengersj,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  Pand  (see  PAUNCHWAY).  It  is 
sharp  at  both  ends,  rises  at  the  ends 
less  than  the  Paim^  and  its  tilt  is 
placed  in  the  middle,  the  rowers  stand- 
ing both  before  and  behind  the  place 
of  accommodation  of  passengers.  On 
the  Kosi,  the  BJiatUtya  is  a  large  fishing- 
boat,  carrying  six  or  seven  men." 
(Eastern  Indian  iii.  345.)  Grant  {Rural 
Lifey  p.  5)  gives  a  drawing  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  modem  boat.] 

1757.— "To  got  two  boliaa,  a  Goordore, 
and  87  dandies  from  the  Nazir."— /w»,  167. 

1810. — "On  one  side  the  pioturesoue  boats 
of  the  nattves,  with  their  floating  nuts ;  on 
the  other  the  bollof  and  pleasnre-boats  of 
the  English."— J/oria  Graham^  142. 

1811.— "The  extreme  lightness  of  its  con- 
struction gave  it  incredible  ....  speed. 
An  example  is  cited  of  a  Gk)vemor  General 
who  in  his  Bawaleea  performed  in  8  days 
the  voyage  from  Lucknow  to  Calcutta,  a 
distance  of  400  marine  leagues." — Solvynt^ 
iii.  The  drawing  represents  a  very  light 
skiff,  with  only  a  small  kiosque  at  the  stem. 

1824.— "We  found  two  Bholialll,  or  large 
row-boats,  with  convenient  cabins.  .  .  ." — 
Hcber,  i.  26. 

1834.— "Rivers*s  attention  had  been  at- 
tracted by  seeing  a  large  beavliah  in  the 
act  of  swinging  to  the  tide."— T^  Baboo, 
i.  14. 

BOLTA,  s.  A  turn  of  a  rope ;  sea 
H.  from  Port.  voUa  (Roebuck), 

BOMBASA,  n.p.  The  Island  of 
Mombasa,  off  the  E.  African  Coast,  is 


so  called  in  some  old  works.  Bombdn 
is  used  in  Persia  for  a  negro  slave ; 
see  quotation. 

1516. — "  .  .  .  another  island,  in  which 
there  is  a  city  of  the  Moors  called  Bombaia, 
very  large  and  beautiful." — BarbosOf  11,  See 
also  ColonicU  Papert  under  1609,  i.  188. 

1883.—".  .  .  the  Bombaasi,  or  coal-black 
negro  of  the  interior,  beinff  of  much  less 
price,  and  usually  only  used  as  a  cook." — 
WilU,  Modern  Penia,  326. 

BOMBAY,  n.p.  It  has  been  al- 
leged, often  and  positively  (as  in  the 
quotations  below  from  Fryer  and 
Grose),  that  this  name  is  an  English 
corruption  from  the  Portuguese  Bom- 
bahia,  'good  bay.'  The  grammar  of 
the  alleged  etymon  is  bad,  and  the 
history  is  no  better  ;  for  the  name  can 
be  traced  long  before*  the  Portuguese 
occupation,  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portiiffuese  in  India.  C.  1430. 
we  find  the  islands  of  Mahim  ana 
Mumba-Jyexij  which  united  form  the 
existing  island  of  Bombay,  held,  along 
with  ^Isette,  by  a  Hindu  Bai,  who 
was  tributary  to  the  Mohammedan 
King  of  Guzerat.  •  (See  Rds  Mdldy  ii. 
350) ;  [ed.  1878,  p.  270J.  The  same 
form  reappears  (1616)  in  Barbosa's 
Tana-ikTayam^u  (p.  68^  in  the  Estado 
da  India  under  1525,  and  (1563)  in 
Garcia  de  Orta,  who  writes  both  Mom- 
baim  and  Bamhaim,  The  latter  author, 
mentioning  the  excellence  of  the  areca 
produced  there,  speaks  of  himself 
having  had  a  grant  of  the  island 
from  the  King  of  Portugal  (see 
l)elow).  It  is  customarily  called  Bam- 
bairn  on  the  earliest  English  I^upeo 
coinage.  (See  under  RUPEE.)  The 
shrine  of  the  goddess  MxanbA-Devi 
from  whom  the  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  taken,  stood  on  the  Es- 
planade till  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  when  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  site  in  the  middle  of  what 
18  now  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  native  town. 

1507.— "Sultan  Ifahommed  Bigarrah  of 
Guzerat  having  carried  an  army  asainst 
Chaiwal,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  913,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  Europeans,  ho  effected 
his  designs  against  the  towns  of  Bassai 
(see  BASSEIN)  and  Manbai,  and  returned 
to  his  own  capital.  .  .  ." — Mtrat-i-Akniedi 
(Bird's  transl.),  214-15. 

1508.— "The  Viceroy  quitted  Dabul, 
passing  by  Chaul,  where  he  did  not  care 
to  go  in,  to  avoid  delay,  and  anchored  at 
Bombaim,  whence  the  people  fled  when 
they  saw  the  fleet,  and  our  men  carried  off 
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many  oows,  and  caught  some  blacks  whom 
they  found  hiding  in  the  woods,  and  of 
these  thev  took  away  those  that  were  good, 
and  killed  the  rest." — Cottm,  i.  926. 

1516.^"  ...  a  fortress  of  the  before- 
named  King  (of  Guzerat),  called  Tana- 
mayamlm,  and  near  it  is  a  Moorish  town, 
-very  pleasant,  with  many^  gardens  ...  a 
town  of  very  great  Moorish  mosques,  and 
templee  of  worship  of  the  Gentiles  ...  it 
18  Ukewiae  a  seaport,  but  of  little  trade."— 
Barifoaa,  69.  The  name  here  appears  to 
combine,  in  a  common  oriental  fashion, 
the  name  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Thana 
(eee  TANA)  and  Bombay. 

1525.— "E  a  Ilha  de  Mombayn,  que  no 
fonU  Telho  estaua  em  catorze  mill  e  quatro 
«ento  fedeas  .  .  .  J  zii  ij.  iiii. «  fedeas. 

**B  08  anos  otros  estaua  arrendada  por 
mill  tnsentoe  setenta  e  cinque  pardaoe  .  .  . 
j  iii.*  IzxT.  pardaoe. 

"Fpy  aforada  a  mestre  Dioguo  pelo  dito 
govemdor,  por  mill  c^uatro  centos  trinta 
Sous  pardaos  m^  •  •  •  J  luj*"  xxxij.  pardaos 
mSor—Tambo  do  JSSsUtda  dd  India,  160-161. 

1531.— '*  The  Gk)yemor  at  the  ishind  of 
Bombaim  awaited  the  junction  of  the  whole 
expedition,  of  which  he  made  a  muster, 
tatong  a  roll  from  each  captain,  of  the 
Portx^^ueee  soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  the 
eaptiTe  slaves  who  could  fight  and  help,  and 
of  the  number  of  musketeers,  and  of  other 
people,  such  as  servants.  And  all  taken 
together  he  found  in  the  whole  fleet  some 
S5o0  soldSers  {hometit  d'armas),  counting 
captains  and  gentlemen;  and  some  1450 
Porti^^ueee  seamen,  with  the  pilots  and 
masters;  and  some  2000  soldiers  who  were 
Malabars  and  Goa  Canarines;  and  8000 
slaves  fit  to  fight;  and  among  these  he 
found  more  than  3000  musketeers  (e»pingar- 
lietrot),  and  4000  country  seamen  who  could 
row  {mOriiihnTOS  de  terra  remeiros),  besides 
the  mariners  of  the  junks  who  were  more 
than  800;  and  with  married  and  single 
women,  and  people  taking  goods  and  pro- 
visions to  sell,  and  menial  servants,  the 
whole  together  was  more  than  30,000  souls. 
.  .  ."—Qnrett,  Hi.  392. 

1538.— "The  Isle  of  Bombay  has  on  the 
sonth  the  waters  of  the  bay  which  is  called 
after  it,  and  the  island  of  Chaul ;  on  the 
N.  the  island  of  Baliete ;  on  the  east  SaJsete 
also;  and  on  the  west  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Hie  land  of  this  island  is  very  low,  and 
covered  with  ereat  and  beautiful  groves  of 
trees.  There  is  much  game,  and  abundance 
of  meat  and  rice,  and  there  is  no  memory 
of  any  scarcity.  Nowadays  it  is  called  the 
iriand  of  Boa-Vida ;  a  name  given  to  it  by 
Hector  da  Silveira,  because  when  his  fleet 
was  cruising  on  this  coast  his  soldiers  had 
««at  refrewment  and  enjoyment  there." — 
J.  de  Castro,  Printnro  Roteiro,  p.  81. 

1552.—".  .  .  a  small  stream  called  Bate 
which  runs  into  the  Bay  of  Bombain,  and 
whioh  is  reorarded  as  the  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Kingdom  of  Guzurate  and  the 
Kngdom  of  Decan."— /iarro»,  I.  ix.  1. 


1552. — "The  Governor  advanced  against 
Bombaym  on  the  6th  February,  which  was 
moreover  the  very  day  on  which  Ash 
Wednesday  fell."— Cbwto,  IV.,  v.  5. 

1554.—"  Item  of  Masaguao  8500/<9ieM. 

"  Item  of  Monbaym,  17,000 /«2ra«. 

"Rents  of  the  land  surrendered  by  the 
King  of  Oanbaya  in  1543,  from  1535  to 
1548."— ^S.  BoUlko,  Tombo,  139. 

1663.—" ...  and  better  still  is  (that  the 
areca)  of  Mombalm,  an  estate  and  island 
which  the  King  our  Lord  has  graciously 
granted  me  on  perpetual  lease."*— 6^ama 
De  Orta,  f.  91ir. 

„  "Sbbvast.  Sir,  here  is  Simon 
Toscano,  your  tenant  at  Biombaim,  who  has 
brought  uiis  basket  of  mangoes  for  you  to 
make  a  present  to  the  Governor;  and  he 
says  that  when  he  has  moored  his  vessel 
he  wHl  come  here  to  put  up." — Ibid.  f.  1349. 

1644.— "I>«m><MMt  of  the  Port  of  Mom- 
baym.  .  .  .  The  Viceroy  Conde  de  Lin- 
hares  sent  the  8  councillors  to  fortify  this 
Bay,  so  that  no  European  enemy  should 
be  able  to  enter.  These  Ministers  visited 
the  place,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the 
width  (of  the  entrance)  being  so  great, 
becoming  even  wider  and  more  unob- 
structed further  in,  there  was  no  place 
that  you  could  fortify  so  as  to  defend  the 
entrance.  .  .  ."— J5o<»rro,  MS.  f.  227. 

1666.— "Ces  Tch^rons  ....  demeurent 
pour  la  plupart  k  Baroche,  k  Bambaya  ot  k 
Amedabad.^'— T^ftwno^,  v.  40. 

„  "De  Bacaim  2k  Bombaiiiii  il  y  a 
six  lieues."— 7&ia.  248. 

1673.— "December  the  Eighth  we  paid 
our  Homage  to  the  Union-flsg  flying  on  the 
Fort  of  Bombaim."— /Vy«r,  59. 

„  "Bombaim  .  .  .  ventures  furthest 
out  into  the  Sea,  making  the  Mouth  of 
a  spacious  Bav,  whence  it  has  its  Ety- 
mology ;  Bombaim,  quasi  Boon  bay.*' — 
Ibid.^. 

1676.— "Since  the  present  King  of  Eng- 
land married  the  Princess  of  Porttufall,  who 
had  in  Portion  the  famous  Port  of  Bombesro 
.  .  .  they  coin  both  Silver,  Copper,  and 
Tinn."— Iteiwmier,  E.  T.,  ii.  6. 

1677.— "Quod  dicta  Insula  de  Bombaim, 
una  cum  dependentiis  suis,  nobis  ab  origine 
bonA  fide  ex  pacto  (sicut  oportuit)  tra^ita 
non  fuerit." — KingCharles  I  J.  to  the  Viceroy 
L.  de  Mendosa  Furtado,  in  Deacn.,  dx. 
of  the  Port  and  Island  of  Bombay,  1724, 
p.  77. 

1690.— "This  Island  has  its  Denomination 
from  the  Harbour,  which  .  .  .  was  ori- 
ginally called  Boon  Bay,  i.e.  in  the  Portu- 
guese Language,  a  Good  Bay  or  Harbour." — 
Ouington,  129. 

*  "  Terrs  e  ilha  de  que  Bl-Rei  nosso  senhor  ma 
fez  mercd,  aforada  em  fiitiota."  BmfiUiota  is  a 
corruption  apparently  of  emphyteuta.  i.e.  properly 
the  person  to  whom  land  was  granted  on  a  leara 
such  as  the  Civil  Law  called  miiphyteuiia.  "  The 
emphyteuta  was  a  perpetual  lessee  who  paid  a 
perpetual  rent  to  the  owner."Snifiish  Cyd.  8.v. 
AaiphyttvuU. 
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1711.— Lockyor  declares  it  to  be  im- 
possible, with  all  the  Company's  Strength 
and  Art)  to  make  Bombay  '^a  Mart  of  great 
Business."— P.  83. 

c.  1760.—".  .  .  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious bays  perhaps  in  the  world,  from 
which  distinction  it  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  Bombayi  by  corruption  from 
the  Portugese  Buona-B{ihiaf  tnough  now 
usually  written  by  them  Bombaim."— 6'rotw, 
i.29. 

1770.— "No  man  chose   to   settle   in   a 


1777),  i.  389, 

1809.— "The  largest  pagoda  in  Bombay 
is  in  the  Black  Town.  ...  It  is  dedicated 
to  Momha  Decee  .  .  .  who  by  her  images 
and  attributes  seems  to  be  Parrati,  the  wife 
of  Siva." — Maria  Gmham,  14. 

BOMBAY  BOX-WOBK.  This 
well-known  manufactiire,  consisting  in 
the  decoration  of  boxes,  desks,  &c., 
with  veneers  of  geometrical  mosaic, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Tun- 
bridge  ware,  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duce from  Shiraz  to  Surat  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  some  SOvears  later 
from  Surat  to  Bombay.  The  veneers 
are  formed  by  cementing  together  fine 
triangular  prisms  of  ebony,  ivory. 
§^n-stainea  ivory,  stag's  horn,  ana 
tin,  so  that  the  sections  when  sawn 
across  form  the  required  pattern,  and 
such  thin  sections  are  then  attached 
to  the  panels  of  the  box  with  strong 
glue. 

BOMBAT  DUCK.— See  bUMKELO. 

BOMBAY  MABINE.  This  was 
the  title  borne  for  manv  years  by  the 
meritorious  but  somewliat  depressed 
service  which  in  1830  acquired  the 
style  of  the  "Indian  Navy,"  and  on 
30th  April,  1863,  ceased  to  exist.  The 
detachments  of  this  force  which  took 
part  in  the  China  War  (1841-42)  were 
Known  to  their  brethren  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  under  the  temptation  of  allitera- 
tion, as  the  "  Bombay  Buccaneers."  In 
their  earliest  employment  against  the 
pirates  of  Western  India  and  the 
rersian  Gulf,  they  had  been  known  as 
"  the-  Ghrab  Service."  But,  no  matter 
for  these  names,  the  history  of  this 
Navy  is  full  of  brilliant  actions  and 
services.  We  will  ^uote  two  noble 
examples  of  public  virtue  ; 

(1)  In  July  1811,  a  squadron  under 
Commodore    John    Hayes    took    two 


larse  junks  issuing  from  Batavia,  thea 
under  blockade.  These  were  lawful 
prize,  laden  with  Dutch  property^ 
valued  at  £600,000.  But  Hayes  Knew 
that  such  a  capture  would  create  great 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  the 
English  trade  at  Canton,  and  he 
directed  the  release  of  this  splendid 
prize. 

(S')  30th  June  1815,  Lieut.  Boyce  in 
the  orig  '  Nautilus  *  (180  tons,  carrying 
ten  18-pr.  carronades,  and  four  d-prs.) 
encountered  the  U.  S.  sloop-of- war  'Pea- 
cock' (639  tons,  carrying  twenty  32-pr. 
carronades,  and  two  long  IS-prs.)^ 
After  he  had  informed  the  American 
of  the  ratification  of  peace,  Boyce  was 
peremptorily  ordered  to  haul  down  his 
colours,  which  he  answered  by  a  flat 
refusal.  The  *  Peacock'  opened  fire, 
and  a  short  but  brisk  action  followed^ 
in  which  Boyce  and  his  first  lieutenant 
were  shot  aown.  The  gallant  Boyce 
had  a  special  pension  from  the 
Company  (£435  in  all)  and  lived  to 
his  93rd  year  to  enjoy  it. 

We  take  the  facts  from  the  History 
of  this  Navy  by  one  of  its  officerSi 
Lieut.  C.  R.  Low  (L  294^  but  he 
erroneously  states  the  pension  to  have 
been  granted  by  the  U.S.  Govt. 

1780.— "The  Hon.  Company's  schooner, 
Garinjar,  with  Lieut.  Murry  Commander, 
of  the  Bombay  Marinas,  is  going  to  Archin 
{sic^  see  ACaEEN)  to  meet  the  Geres  and 
the  other  Europe  shim  from  Madrass,  to 
put  on  board  of  them  tne  St.  Helena  stores." 
—Hicky*t  Bengal  GazeUe,  April  8th. 

BONITO,  s.  A  fish  {Thynniu  p^ 
lamys,  Day)  of  the  same  family  {ScSmr- 
bridae)  as  mackerel  and  tunny,  very 
common  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  name 
is  Port.,  and  apparently  is  the  adj. 
bonito,  'fine.' 

c.  1610. — **0n  y  pesche  yne  quantity 
admirable  de  gros  poissons,  de  sept  on  huit 
sortes,  qui  sont  n^skntmoins  quasi  de  mesme 
race  et  espeoe  .  .  .  oommes  bonitaa,  alba> 
chores,  daurades,  et  autres." — Pyrardf  i. 
187. 

1615.— '^Bonitoes  and  albioores  are  in 
colour,  shape,  and  taste  much  like  to 
Mackerils,  but  grow  to  be  very  laige." — 
Terry^  in  PurehaSf  ii.  1464. 

c.  1620.— 
*'  How  many  sail  of  well-mann*d  ships 

As  the  Bonito  does  the  Flying-fish 

Have  we  pursued.  ..." 
Beaum,  d:  FlH,,  The  Double  Marriage^  ii.  1. 

c.  1760.— "The  fish  undoubtedlv  takes 
its  name  from  relishing  so  well  to  the  taste 
of  the  Portug^cfic  .  .  .   that  they  call  it 
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Bonito,   which  aoBwers  in  our   tongue  to 
delidoufl." — Onm,  i.  5. 

17W.— 
"  While  on  the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  sits, 

Strikes   the   boneta,   or   the   shark    en- 
snares."— Grainger,  B.  ii. 

1773.— "The  Captain  informed  us  he  had 
named  his  ship  the  Bonnetta,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  Providence;  for  once  .  .  .  the 
ship  in  which  he  then  sailed  was  becalmed 
for  five  weeks,  and  during  all  that  time, 
numbers  of  the  fish  Bonnetto  swam  close  to 
her,  and  were  caught  for  food  ;  he  resolved 
therefore  that  the  ship  he  should  next  get 
should  be  called  the  Bonjietia.*'—Bo9weflj 
Journal  of  a  Tour,  dx.,  under  Oct,  16,  1773. 

BONZE,  8.  A  term  long  applied 
by  Europeans  in  China  to  the  Budahist 
clergy,  but  originating  with  early 
visitors  to  Japan.  Its  origin  is  how- 
ever not  quite  clear.  The  Chinese 
Fdn-migy  *a  religious  person'  is  in 
Japanese  bonzi  or  bonad;  but  Konpen 
prefers  fd-tzty  *  Teacher  of  the  Law,' 
pron.  in  Japanese  bo-zi  {Die  ReL  des 
Buddha^  i.  321,  and  also  Schott's  Zur 
Litt.  dea  Chin.  BuddhimtuSy  1873,  p.  46). 
It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  old 
quotations  favour  one,  and  some  the 
other,  of  these  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bandhya  (for  Skt.  vandya,  Ho 
whom  worshiD  or  reverence  is  due, 
very  reverend^  seems  to  be  applied  in 
Nepal  to  the  Buddhist  clergy,  and 
Hodgson  considers  the  Japanese  bonze 
(bonzdf)  traceable  to  this.  {EsKiys, 
1874,  p.  63.)  The  same  word,  as 
handhe  or  bande,  is  in  Tibetan  similarly 
applied.--(See  JattdU^**  2>icf.,  p.  365.) 
The  word  nrst  occurs  in  Jorge  Alvarez's 
account  of  Japan,  and  next,  a  little 
later,  in  the  letters  of  St.  Francis 
XaWer.  Cocks  in  his  Diary  uses 
forms  approaching  boze, 

1549. — "  I  find  the  common  secular  people 
here  less  impure  and  more  obedient  to 
reason  than  their  priests,  whom  they  call 
UmwOB.*"— Letter  of  St.  F.  Jfawer,  in  Cole- 
ridge"*  Life,  ii.  238. 

1552. — "Erubescunt  enim,  et  incredibi- 
liter  oonfnndxmtur  Bonzii,  ubi  male  co- 
haerere,  ac  pugnare  inter  sese  ea,  quae 
dooent,  palam  oetenditur." — Scti.  Fr.  Xaverii 
BpitlL  V.  zvii.,  ed.  1667. 

1572. — " .  .  .  sacerdotes  ...  qui  ipsorum 
linguA  Bomii  appellantur."— J?.  Acotta,  58. 

1585. — ''They  have  amon^  them  (in 
Japan)  manj  priests  of  their  idols  whom 
they  call  BOQSOS,  of  the  which  there  be 
great  convents.'* — Parkeit  Tr.  of  Mendoza 
(1589),  ii.  800. 

1590. — "This  doctrine  doe  all  they  em- 
brace^ which  are  in  China  called  Cen,  but 
with  us  at  lapon  are  named  B€aui.**—An 


Exct.  TreaiiM  of  the  Kirigd.  of  Chiruu  <fcc., 
HaJkt.  ii.  580. 

C.1606.— <*Capt.  Saris  has  Bonseea."— 
Purehas,  i.  874. 

1618.— '*  And  their  is  300  bose  (or  pagon 
pristes)  have  alowance  and  mentaynance  for 
eaver  to  praj  for  his  sole,  in  the  same  sorte 
as  munkes  and  fryres  use  to  doe  amongst 
the  Roman  papistes."— Cocibs'f  Dtary,  ii.  75  ; 
[in  i.  117,  b0B6] ;  bosses  (i.  143). 

[1676.— **  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
this  country  (Siam)  more  than  200,000  priests 
called  Bonsea."— ravemtfr,  ed.  Ball,  ii.  293.] 

1727.—" ...  or  perhaps  make  him  fadee 
in  a  China  beniee  in  his  Calendar,  under  the 
name  of  a  Christian  Saint." — A.  HamiUony 
i.  253. 

1794-7.— 
"  Alike  to  me  encas'd  in  Grecian  bronze 
Koran  or  Vulgate,  Veda,  Priest,  or  Bome.'* 
Purtuitt  of  Literature,  6th  ed.,  p.  335. 

c.  1814.— 
"  While  Fum  deals  in  Mandarins,  Bomes, 
Bohea— 
Peers,    Bishops,    and    Punch,    Hum — are 
sacred  to  thee." 

T.  Moore,  Hum  and  Fuin. 

[(1)  BORA,  BOOBA,  s.  Benjc;. 
bhada,  a  kind  of  cargo-boat  used  in 
the  rivers  of  Bengal. 

[1675.— "About  noone  overtook  the  eight 
hmMB."— Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
cczxxvii. 

[1680.— "The  boora  .  .  .  being  a  very 
floaty  light  boat,  rowinge  with  20  to  30 
Owars,  these  carry  Salt  Peeter  and  other 
goods  from  Hugl^r  downewards,  and  some 
trade  to  Dacca  with  salt;  they  also  serve 
for  tow  boats  for  ye  ships  bound  up  or 
downe  ye  river." — Ibid,  ii.  15.] 

(2)  BOBA,  s.  H.  and  Guz.  bohrd 
and  bohord,  which  H.  H.  Wilson  re- 
fers to  the  Skt.  vyavahdri,  *a  trader, 
or  man  of  affairs,  from  which  are 
formed  the  ordinary  H.  words  byohard^ 
byohariyd  (and  a  Quzerati  form  which 
comes  very  near  bohord).  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  quotation  from  Nurullah 
below,  but  it  is  not  quite  certain.  Dr. 
John  Wilson  (see  below)  gives  an 
Arabic  derivation  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  verify.  [There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  incorrect.] 

There  are  two  classes  of  Bohras  be- 
longing to  different  Mohammedan 
sects,  and  different  in  habit  of  life. 

1.  The  Shi'a  Bohrds^  who  are  es- 
sentially townspeople,  and  especially 
congr^te  in  Surat,  Burhanpur,  Ujjain, 
&c.  They  are  those  best  known  far 
and  wide  by  the  name,  and  are  usually 
devoted  to  trading  and  money-lending. 
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Their  original  seat  was  in  Quzerat,  and 
they  are  most  numerous  there,  and  in 
the  Bombay  territory  generally,  but 
are  also  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of 
Central  India  and  the  N.-W.  Provinces, 
[where  they  are  all  Hindus].  The 
word  in  Bombay  is  often  used  as  syn- 
onymous with  pedlar  or  boxwaUall. 
Thej;  are  generally  well-to-do  people, 
keeping  very  cleanly  and  comfortable 
houses.  [See  an  account  of  them  in 
Forbes,  Or,  Mem.  i.  470  eeqq,  2nd  ed.l 
These  Bohias  appear  to  form  one  of 
the  numerous  SnI'a  sects,  akin  in 
character  to,  and  apparently  of  the 
same  origin  as,  the  IsmailiyaJi  (or  As- 
9ou8in8  of  the  Middle  Ages),  and  claim 
as  their  original  head  and  doctor  in 
India  one  Ya'kub,  who  emigrated 
from  Egypt,  and  landed  in  Csunbay 
A.D.  1137.  But  the  chief  seat  of  the 
doctrine  is  alleged  to  have  been  in 
Yemen,  till  that   country    was   con- 

Eid  by  the  Turks  in-  1538.  A 
exodus  of  the  sect  to  India  then 
place.  Like  the  Ismailis  the^ 
attach  a  divine  character  to  their 
Mullah  or  chief  Pontiflf,  who  now 
resides  at  Surat.  They  are  guided  by 
him  in  all  thinss,  and  they  pay  him  a 
percentage  on  tneir  profits.  But  there 
are  several  sectarian  subdivisions : 
DdUdi  Bohras,  Stdaimdni  Bohras,  &c. 
[See  Forbes,  Rds  McUd,  ed.  1878,  p.  264 
seqq.] 

2.  The  Sunni  Bohras.  These  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Northern  Con- 
can  and  Guzerat.  They  are  essentially 
peasants,  sturdy,  thrifty,  and  excellent 
cultivators,  retaining  much  of  Hindu 
habit ;  and  are,  though  they  have 
dropped  caste  distinctions,  very  exclu- 
sive and  "denominational"  (as  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer  expresses  itV  Ex- 
ceptionally, at  Pattan,  in  Baroaa  State, 
there  is  a  rich  and  thriving  community 
of  trading  Bohras  of  the  Sunni  section  ; 
they  have  no  intercourse  with  their 
Shi  a  namesakes. 

The  history  of  the  Bohras  is  still 
very  obscure ;  nor  does  it  seem  ascer- 
tained whether  the  two  sections  were 
originally  one.  Some  things  indicate 
that  the  Shfa  Bohras  may  be,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  tradition,  in  some  con- 
siderable part  of  foreign  descent,  and 
that  the  Sunni  Bohras,  who  are  un- 
questionably of  Hindu  descent,  may 
have  been  native  converts  of  the 
foreign  inuuigrauts,  afterwards  forcibly 


brought  over  to  Sunnism  by  the  Quze- 
rat Sultans.  But  all  this  must  be 
said  with  much  reserve.  The  historj' 
is  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta, 
which  refers  to  Gandari  on  the  Baroda 
river,  south  of  Cambay,  alludes  most 
probably  to  the  Bohras,  and  may  per- 
naps,  though  not  necessarily,  indicate 
an  origin  £r  the  name  different  from 
either  of  those  suggested. 

c.  1348.—"  When  we  arrived  at  Kandahar 
...  we  received  a  visit  fxom  the  'principal 
Mnsulmans  dwelling  at  his  (the  pagan 
King's)  Capital,  such  as  the  Ckildreti  of 
Khojah  Bohrah,  among  whom  was  the  Na- 
khoda  Ibrahim,  who  had  6  vessels  belonging 
to  him."— /fr»  Batiitay  iv.  68. 

c.  1620.— Nunillah  of  Shuster,  quoted  by 
Oolebrooke,  speaks  of  this  class  as  having 
been  converted  to  Islam  800  years  before. 
He  says  also:  "Most  of  them  sabsist  by 
commerce  and  mechanical  trades ;  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  Bohrah,  which  signifies 
'merchant'  in  the  dialect  of  Gujerat." — In 
As.  Ret.,  vii.  388. 

1673.—" .  .  .  The  rest  (of  the  Mohamme- 
dans) are  adopted  under  the  name  of  the 
Province  or  Ejngdom  they  are  bom  in,  as 
Mogul  ...  or  ^hisms  thev  have  made,  as 
Bukimy  Jemottee,  and  the  lowest  of  all  is 
Bomh.'*— Fryer,  93. 

c.  1780. — "Among  the  rest  was  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  a  certain  Muhammad 
Mokrim,  a  man  of  the  Bohra  tribe,  the 
Chief  of  all  the  merchants,  and  the  owner 
of  three  or  four  merchant  ships." — M,  of 
Hydur  Naik,  98S. 

1810.— "The  BorahB  are  an  inferior  set  of 
travelling  merchants.  The  inside  of  a  Borak*t 
box  is  like  that  of  an  English  country  shop, 
spelling-books,  prayer-books,  lavender  watenr, 
eau  de  luce,  soap,  tapes,  scissors,  knives, 
needles,  and  thread  make  but  a  small  pert 
of  the  variety."— i/arta  Oraham,  83. 

1825.— "The  Boras  (at  Broach)  in  general 
are  unpopular,  and  held  in  the  same  esti- 
mation for  parsimony  that  the  Jews  are  in 
England."— J7e&<T,  ed.  1844,  ii.  119;  abo 
see  72. 

1853. — "I  had  the  pleasure  of  baptising 
Ismail  Ibraim,  the  first  BohorA  who,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  yet  embraced  Christianity 
in  India.  ...  He  appears  thoroughly 
divorced  from  Muhammad,  and  from  'Ali 
the  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  whom  the 
Bokordg  or  InUiaied^  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Arabic  word,  from  which  the 
name  is  derived,  esteem  as  an  improvement 
on  his  father-in-law,  having  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration,  which  has  in  good  measure, 
as  they  imagine,  manifested  itself  among  his 
successors,  recognised  by  the  Bdhoras  and 
bv  the  Ansariyah,  Ismaeliyah,  Drus,  and 
Metawileh  of  Syria.  .  .  ." — Letttr  of  Dr.  JoIm 
Wiiwti,  in  Life,  p.  456. 

1868.—".  .  .  India,  between  which  and 
the  north-east  coast  of  Africa,  a  oonsider- 
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able  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  by  Bonh 
nterchants  of  Goxerat  and  Cutch." — Badger^ 
Inirod.  to  Vartkema,  Hak.  Soc.  xliz. 


BOBNEO.    n.p. 
the 


This  name,  as 
applied  to  the  great  Island  in  its  en- 
tirety, is  taken  m>m  that  of  the  capital 
town  of  the  chief  Malay  State  existing 
on  it  when  it  became  known  to 
Europeans,  Brun^  Bum^,  Brunai^  or 
Bumaij  still  existing  and  known  as 
Brunei. 

1516. — "In  this  island  much  camphor  for 
eating  is  gathered,  and  the  Indians  value  it 
hkdily.  .  .  .  This  island  is  called  Bomey." 
->Bar6o«,  203-4. 

1521.— "The  two  ships  denarted  thence, 
and  running  amon^  manv  islands  came  on 
one  which  contained  much  cinnamon  of  the 
finest  kind.  And  then  again  running  among 
many  islands  they  came  to  the  luand  of 
Boisao,  where  in  the  harbour  they  found 
many  junks  belonging  to  merchants  from  all 
the  parts  about  Malacca,  who  make  a  great 
mart  in  that  Borneo."— Cbrrea,  ii.  681. 

1584.— "  Camphora  from  Brimeo  (mis- 
reading probably  for  Bnineo)  neare  to 
China.^'— AwTrf,  in  Ball,  ii.  412. 

[1610.— "Bomelaya  are  with  white  and 
black  quarls,  like  checkers,  such  as  Poling- 
knytsy  are."— Z>aiiiwr«,  LeOers^  i.  72.] 

The  doth  called  BoniAlaya  perhaps  took 
itB  name  from  this  island. 

[  „  "There  is  brimstone,  pepper, 
BooxsMh  camphor.'* — DaaiverSf  LeUen^  i. 
79.] 

1614.— In  Saifubwry,  i.  318  [and  in  Foster, 
Letters,  ii.  M\,  it  is  written  Bnznea. 

1727.— "The  great  island  of  Boinew  or 
Borneo,  the  laigest  except  Cidifamia.  in  the 
known  world-"— ^.  HamUUm,  ii.  44. 

BOBO-BODOB,  or  -BUDUB,  n.p. 
The  name  of  a  great  Buddhistic  monu- 
ment of  Indian  character  in  the  district 
of  Kadu  in  Java ;  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  It  is  a  quasi- 
pyramidal  structure  occupying  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  which  apparently 
forms  the  core  of  the  building.  It  is 
quadrangular  in  plan,  the  sides,  however, 
oroken  by  successive  projections ;  each 
side  of  the  basement^  406  feet.  Includ- 
ing the  basement,  it  rises  in  six  succes- 
fliye  terraces,  four  of  them  forming 
oorridors,  the  sides  of  which  are 
panelled  with  bas-reliefs,  which  Mr. 
Pergnsson  calculated  would,  if  extended 
in  a  single  line,  cover  three  miles  of 

Sound.  These  represent  scenes  in  the 
e  of  Sakya  Muni,  scenes  from  the 
Jatakas,  or  pre-existences  of  Sakya, 
and  other  series  of  Buddhistic  groups. 
Above  the  corridors  the  structure  be- 


comes circidar,  rising  in  three  shallower 
stages,  bordered  with  small  dagobas 
(72  in  number),  and  a  large  dagoba 
crowns  the  whole.  The  72  dagobas 
are  hollow,  built  in  a  kind  of  stone 
lattice,  and  each  contains,  or  has  con- 
tained, within,  a  stone  Budd]ia  in  the 
usual  attitude.  In  niches  of  the  corri- 
dors also  are  numerous  Buddhas  larger 
than  life,  and  about  400  in  number. 
Mr.  Fergusson  concludes  fi*om  various 
data  that  this  wonderfid  structure  must 
date  from  a.d.  650  to  800. 

This  monument  is  not  mentioned  in 
Valentijn's  great  History  of  the  Dutch 
•Indies  (1726X  nor  does  its  name  ever 
seem  to  have  reached  £urope  till  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  the  British  Lieut.- 
Qovemor  of  Java,  visited  the  district 
in  January  1814.  The  structure  was 
then  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation, 
even  with  trees  of  considerable  size. 
Raffles  caused  it  to  be  cleared,  and 
drawings  and  measurements  to  be 
made.  His  History  of  Java,  and  Craw- 
ford's Hid.  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^ 
made  it  known  to  the  world.  Tne 
Dutch  Government,  in  1874,  published 
a  peat  collection  of  illustrative  plates, 
with  a  descriptive  text. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  by  which 
this  monument  is  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  much  debated. 
Raffles  writes  it  Bdro  Bddo  [Hist,  of 
Java,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  30  seqq.].  rCrawfura, 
Descr.  Did.  (s-v.),  says :  "  Boro  is,  in 
Javanese,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fish- 
trap,  and  budor  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Sanscrit  bvda,  *old.'"l 
The  most  probable  interpretation,  and 
accepted*  by  Friedrich  and  other 
scholars  of  weight,  is  that  of  '  Myriad 
Bvddhas.*  This  would  be  in  some 
analogy  to  another  famous  Buddhist 
monument  in  a  neighbouring  district, 
at  Brambdnan,  which  is  called  Ghandi 
Sevov^  or  the  "Thousand  Temples," 
though  the  number  has  been  really 
238. 


BOSH,  s.  and  interj.  This  is  alleged 
to  be  taken  from  the  Turkish  bosh, 
signifying  "empty,  vain,  useless,  void 
of  sense,  meaning  or  utility "  (Red- 
houst^s  Did.).  But  we  have  not  oeen 
able  to  trace  its  history  or  first  appear- 
ance in  English.  [According  to  the 
N.E.D.  the  word  seems  to  have  come  into 
use  about  1834  under  the  influence  of 
Morier's  novels,   A^esha,  Hajji  Baba^ 
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&c  For  various  speculationB  on  its 
origin  see  6  ser.  N,  <fc  Q.  iii.  114,  173, 
267. 

[1843.— "The  people  flatter  the  Envoy 
into  the  belief  that  the  tumult  is  Bash 
(nothing)."— Z<u2^  Sale,  JoumoU,  47.] 

B08MAN,  BOCHMAN,  s.  Boat- 
swain.   Lascar's  H.  {Boebuck). 

BOTIGEEEB,  s.  Port,  hotiqueiro. 
A  shop  or  stall-keeper.  (See 
BOTTTIQXTE.) 

1567.—**  Item,  pareceo  que  .  .  .  o«  boti- 
oaeiros  nfio  tenhSo  as  Imtioas  apertas  nos 
aias  de  festa,  senSo  depois  la  messa  da 
ter^a." — Decree  31  of  Council  of  Qoa,  in 
Archiv,  Port.  Orient.^  fasc.  4. 

1727. — '*.  .  .  he  past  all  over,  and  was 
forced  to  relieve  the  poor  Bofeickeein  ,or 
Shopkeepers,  who  before  could  pay  him 
Taxes."— i4.   Hamiiton,  i.  JieS. 

BO  TREE,  s.  The  name  given  in 
Ceylon  to  the  Pipal  tree  (see  PEEPUL) 
as  reverenced  by  the  Buddhists ;  Singh. 
ho-gds.  See  in  Emerson  Tennent 
{Ceylon,  ii.  632  seqq,),  a  chronoloffical 
series  of  notices  of  the  Bo-tree  &om 
B.C.  288  to  A.D.  1739. 

1675.— "Of  their  (the  Veddas*)  worship 
there  is  little  to  tell,  except  that  like  the 
Cingalese,  they  set  round  the  hiffh  trees  Bo- 
gas,  which  our  people  call  Pagoc^trtety  with  a 
stone  base  and  put  lamps  upon  it." — Ryklof 
Van  GocMy  in  Valenitjn  (Ceylon),  209. 

1681.- "I  shall  mention  but  one  Tree 
more  as  famous  and  highly  set  b^  as  any  of 
the  rest,  if  not  more  so,  tho'  it  bear  no 
fruit,  the  benefit  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
Holiness  of  it.  This  tree  they  call  Bo- 
gahah  ;  we  the  God-tree,'*— Ktuur,  18. 

BOTTLE-TBEE,  s.  Qu.  Adansonia 
digitatOy  or  'baobab'?  Its  aspect  is 
somewhat  suggestive  of  the  name,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
[It  has  also  been  suggested  that  it 
refers  to  the  Babool,  on  which  the 
Baya,  often  builds  its  nest.  *' These 
are  formed  in  a  very  ingenious  manner, 
by  long  grass  woven  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  bottle."  (ForbeHy  Or,  Mem,y 
2nded.,  i.  33.] 

1880. — "  Look  at  this  prisoner  slumbering 
peacefully  under  the  suggestive  bottle- 
tree."—^/!  Baba,  153. 

[BOUND-HEDGE,  s.  A  corruption 
of  houndary-hedgey  and  applied  in  old 
military  writers  to  the  thick  planta- 
tion of  bamboo  or  prickly-pear  which 
used  to  surround  native  forts. 


1792.— "A  B<mnd  Hedge,  formed  of  a 
wide  belt  of  thorny  plants  (at  Seringa- 
patam)."— TFiZb,  BiuoncalSbetches,m.2n.^ 

BOUTIQUE,  8.  A  common  word 
in  Ceylon  and  the  Madras  Presidency 
(to  which  it  is  now  peculiar)  for  a 
small  native  shop  or  booth :  Port. 
huUca  or  boteca.  From  Bluteau  ^Snppt) 
it  would  seem  that  the  use  ot  hUica 
was  peculiar  to  Portuguese  India. 

[1548.— Butioas.  See  quotation  under 
SBHl).] 

1554.—**  .  .  .  nas  quaes  butioas  ninguem 
pode  vender  senSo  os  que  se  ooncertam  com 
o  Bendeiro.  "-^o^Ao,  Tombo  do  Edado  da 
India,  50. 

c.  1561.— ** The  Malabars  who  sold  in  the 
boiecas."— Correo,  i.  2,  267. 

1739.- **  That  there  are  many  batteoas 
built  dose  under  the  Town-wall.'*— /teswp-itt 
on  FoHfM.  of  Fort  St.  Qwrge,  in  Whoder^ 
ui.  188. 

1742.— In  a  grant  of  this  date  the  word 
appears  as  'BaXXbCt^.—Sdectijoiu  from.  Reoordg 
ofS.  Arcot  Dislriei,  ii.  114. 

1767*.-**  Mr.  Russell,  as  Collector-General, 
begs  leave  to  represent  to  the  Board  that  of 
late  vears  the  Street  by  the  river  side  .  .  • 
has  been  greatly  encroached  upon  by  a 
number  of  golahs,  little  straw  huts,  and 
boatlquee.  .  ."—In  Long,  501. 

1772.  —  **.  .  .  a  BontiQue  merchant 
having  died  the  12th  inst.,  his  widow  was 
desirous  of  being  burnt  with  his  body." — 
Papen  relating  to  E.  I.  Affaire,  1821,  p.  268. 

1780.— **  You  must  know  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
peck  ...  is  a  great  buyer  of  Bargains,  so 
that  she  will  often  go  out  to  the  Europe 
Shops  and  the  Boaiiquea,  and  lay  out  5  or 
600  Kupees  in  articles  ti^t  we  have  not  the 
least  occasion  for." — India  OaseUe,  Dec.  9. 

1782.—**  For  Sale  at  No.  18  of  the  range 
Botiquea  to  the  northward  of  Lvon's  Build- 
ings, where  muBterB  (q.v.)  may  be  seen.  .  . ' 
India  OazeUe,  Oct.  12. 

1834.— **  The  boatiquei  are  ranged  along 
both  sides  of  the  street."— CA.iCty,  Oeyltm 
Gazetteer,  172. 

BOWLA,  s.  A  portmanteau.  £L 
hdoldy  from  Port,  bauly  and  bahuy  *a 
trunk.' 

BOWLY,  BOWBY,  s.  H.  bdoU, 
and  bdori,  Mahr.  bdvadi,  C.  P.  Brown 
(ZUlah  Diet.  s.v.)  says  it  is  the  Telegp 
bdvidi  ;  hdvi  and  bdvid%  =  *  welL'  TliLs 
13  doubtless  the  same  word,  but  in 
all  its  forms  it  is  probably  connected 
with  Skt.  i»i;ra^  'a  hole,  a  well,'  or 
with  vdpiy  *an  oblong  reservoir,  a  pool 
or  lake/  There  is  also  in  Singhalese 
wmn,  *a  lake  or  pond,'  and  in  inscrip-> 
tions  vaviya.    There  is  again  Maldiviaa 
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totftt,  *a  well,'  which  comes  near  the 
Guzerati  forms  mentioned  below.  A 
great  and  deep  rectangular  well  (or 
tank  dug  down  to  the  springs^  fur- 
nished with  a  descent  to  the  water 
by  means  of  long  fli^rhts  of  steps,  and 
generally  with  landings  and  logme 
where  travellers  may  rest  in  the 
shade.  This  kind  of  structure,  almost 
peculiar  to  Western  and  Central  India, 
though  occasionally  met  with  in 
Nortnem  India  also,  is  a  favourite 
object  of  private  native  munificence, 
And  thougn  chiefly  beneath  the  level 
of  the  ground,  is  often  made  the 
subject  of  most  effective  architecture. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  in 
Guzerat,  where  other  forms  of  the 
word  appear  to  be  woo  and  wdin.  One 
of  the  most  splendid  of  these  structures 
is  that  at  Asarwa  in  the  suburbs  of 
Ahmedabad.  known  as  the  Well  of 
Dhai  (or  *the  Nurse '^  Harur,  built  in 
1485  by  a  lady  of  tne  household  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  Bi^ara  (that  famous 
*  Prince  of  Cambay  celebrated  by 
BuUer — see  under  CAMBAYX  at  a 
cost  of  3  lakhs  of  rupees.  There 
is  an  elaborate  model  of  a  great 
Guzerati  hdoU  in  the  Indian  Museum 
at  S.  Kensington. 

We  have  seen  in  the  suburbs  of 
F^ermo  a  regular  hdoU^  excavated  in 
the  tufaceous  rock  that  covers  the 
plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  expense  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
present  proprietor  (Ck)unt  Ranchibile) 
to  employ  people  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 

c.  1348. — *'  There  was  alao  a  bUn,  a  name 
by  whi<^  the  Indiana  designate  a  very 
spadoos  kind  of  well,  revetted  with  stone, 
and  provided  with  steps  for  descent  to  the 
water's  brink.  Some  of  these  wells  have 
in  the  middle  and  on  each  side  pavilions  of 
stooe,  with  seats  and  benches.  The  Kings 
and  chief 'men  of  the  country  rival  each 
other  in  the  constniction  of  such  reservoirs 
on  loads  tiiat  are  not  supplied  with  water." 
—Hm,  Batuia,  iv.  13. 

1526. — "There  was  an  empty  space  within 
the  fart  (of  Agra)  between  Ibrahim's  palace 
and  the  ramparts.  I  directed  a  large  w&in 
to  be  oonstracted  on  it,  ten  gez  by  ton.  In 
the  langoage  of  Hindost&n  Uiey  denominate 
a  large  well  having  a  staircase  down  it  wAin. " 
—Sober,  Mem.,  m 

1775. — "Near  a  village  called  Sevasee 
Contra  I  left  the  line  of  march  to  sketeh  a 
remarkable  building  ...  on  a  near  approach 
I  discerned  it  to  be  a  well  of  very  superior 
workmaiiBhip,  of  that  kind  which  the  natives 
call  BbonxM  or  Bhonlie."— ^or6«,  Or, 
Mem.  ii.  102;  [2nd  ed.  i.  387]. 

1808.—" '  Who-80  digs  a  well  deserves  the 


love  of  creatures  and  the  grace  of  God,' 
but  a  Vavidee  is  said  to  value  10  Kooas  (or 
wells)  because  the  water  is  available  to  bipeds 
without  the  aid  of  a  rope." — R.  Drummondf 
lUvMtrations  of  GuzeraJUee,  dx. 

1825. — "These  booleee  are  singular  con- 
trivances, and  some  of  them  extremely 
handsome  and  striking.  .  .  ." — lieber,  ed. 
1844,  ii.  87. 

1866.— "The  wftv  (Sansk.  wdpeeid)  is  a 
laxge  edifice  of  a  picturesque  ana  stately  as 
weU  as  peculiar  character.  Above  the  level 
of  the  ground  a  row  of  four  or  five  open 
pavilions  at  regular  distances  from  each 
other  ...  is  alone  visible.  .  .  .  The  entrance 
to  the  wtv  is  by  one  of  the  end  pavilions." 
—Forbes,  Rds  Mold,  i.  267 ;  [reprint  1878, 
p.  197]. 

1876. — "To  persons  not  familiar  with  the 
East  such  an  architectural  object  as  a  bowlee 
may  seem  a  strange  perversion  of  ingenuity, 
but  the  grateful  coolness  of  all  subterranean 
apartments,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
water,  and  the  quiet  gloom  of  these  recesses, 
fully  compensate  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu 
for  the  more  attractive  magnificence  of  the 
gh&ts.  Consequently  the  descending  flights 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  have  often 
been  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pieces  of 
architecture  than  any  of  the  buildings  above- 
ground  found  in  their  vicinity." — terguuon, 
Indian  and  Hastem  ArchUeGture^  486. 

BOXWATiTiAF,  s.  Hybrid  H. 
Baka%'{%.e,  box)  wdid.  A  native  itin- 
erant pedlar,  or  vachman,  as  he  would 
be  called  in  Scotland  by  an  analogous 
term.  The  Boxwdld  sells  cutlery, 
cheap  nick-nacks,  and  small  wares 
of  all  kinds,  chiefly  European.  In 
former  days  he  was  a  welcome  visitor 
to  small  stations  and  solitary  bunga- 
lows. The  Bora  of  Bombay  is  often 
a  hoxwOld,  and  the  boxwOik  in  that 
region  is  commonly  called  Bora.  (See 
BOBA.) 

Boy,s. 

a.  A  servant.  In  Southern  India  and 
in  China  a  native  personal  servant 
is  so  termed,  and  is  habitually 
summoned  with  the  vocative  *BoyI' 
The  same  was  formerlv  common  in 
Jamaica  and  other  W.  I.  Islands. 
Similar  uses  are  familiar  of  pv^  (e,g. 
in  the  Vulgate  Dixit  Giezi  puer  Viri 
Dei.  II  Kings  v.  20),  Ar.  woUad, 
TTotddpioy,  gar^on,  knave  (Germ.  Knabe) ; 
and  this  same  word  is  used  for  a 
camp-servant  in  Shakespeare,  where 
Fluelen  says:  "Kill  the  Poys  and 
the  luggage !  'tis  expressly  against  the 
laws  of  arms." — See  also  Groses  Mil. 
Antiquities,  i.  183,  and  Latin  Quotation 
from  Xavier  under  Gonicopoly.    The 
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word,  however,  came  to  be  especially 
iised  for  *  Slave-boy,*  and  applied  to 
slaves  of  any  ace.  The  Portuguese 
used  Toop  in  tne  same  way.  In 
*  Pigeon  English'  also  *  servant'  is 
Boyj  whilst  'boy*  in  our  ordinary 
sense  is  discriminated  as  '  smallo-boy  ! ' 

b.  A  Palankin-bearer.  From  the 
name  of  the  caste,  Telug.  and  Malayal. 
bOyiy  Tam.  hOvi.  &c.  Wilson  gives 
bhoi  as  H.  ana  Mahr.  also.  The 
word  is  in  iise  northward  at  least 
to  the  Nerbudda  K  In  the  Konkan, 
people  of  this  class  are  called  Kahdr 
mUl  (see  Ind.  Ant.  ii.  154,  iii.  77). 
P.  Paolino  is  therefore  in  error,  as  ho, 
often  is,  when  he  says  that  the  word 

a  as  applied  by  the  English  and 
er  Europeans  to  the  coolies  or 
fcuxhini  who  carry  the  dooly,  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  Indian  lan- 
guage.*" In  the  first  and  third  quota- 
tions (under  bX  the  use  is  more  like 
a,  but  any  connection  with  English  at 
the  dates  seems  impossible. 

a.-— 

1609.—"  I  bought  of  them  a  Portugal/ 
Boy  (which  the  HoUanders  had  given  unto 
the  King)  .  .  .  hee  oost  mee  fortie-five 
DoUers."— Aee/tM^,  in  Purchas,  i.  196. 

„  "My  Boy  Stephen  Grovenor." — 
Hawkins,  in  Purckas,  211.  See  aLso  267,  296. 

1681.— "We  had  a  blaci  boy  my  Father 
brought  from  Porto  Nova  to  attend  upon 
him,  who  seeing  his  Master  to  be  a  Prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  People  of  his  own  Com- 
plexion, would  not  now  obey  his  Com- 
mand."—iTnor,  124. 

1696.— "Being  informed  where  the  Chief 
man  of  the  Choultry  lived,  he  (Dr.  Brown) 
took  his  sword  and  pistol,  and  being  followed 
by  his  boy  with  another  pistol,  and  his  horse 
keeper.  .  .  ."—In  Wkeelery  i.  300. 

17M.—"  Maped.  From  his  master's  House 
at  Moidapore,  a  few  days  since,  A  Malay 
Slave  Boy."— In  SdanrKarr,  i.  45 ;  see  also 
pp.  120, 179. 

1836.— "The  real  Indian  ladies  lie  on  a 
sofa,  and  if  they  drop  their  handkerchief, 
they  just  lower  their  voices  and  sav  Boy  1 
in  a  very  gentle  tone." — Letters  from  Madras, 
38. 

1866.— "Yes,  Sahib,  I  Christian  Boy. 
Plenty  poojah  do.  Sunday  time  never  no 
work  do."— 2V«w/ya»,  The  Dawk  Bungalow, 
p.  226. 

Also  used  by  the  French  in  the 
East: 

1872.— "Mon  boy  m'acoompagnait  pour 
me  setvir  2k  Toocaaon  de  guide  et  d'inter- 
pr^te."— ^n>.  des  Deux  Mondes,  xcviii.  967. 

1875.—"  He  was  a  faithful  servant,  or  boy. 


as  they  are  here  called,  about  forty  years 
of  age."—Thom»on*s  Malacca,  228. 

1876.— "A  Portuguese  Boy  .  .  .  from 
Bomh&y."— Blackwood's  Mag.,  Nov,,  p.  578. 

b.— 

1554.— (At  Goa)  "also  to  a  naique,  with 
6  peons  (piOes)  and  a  moeadam  with  6  toroh- 
bearers  (tochds),  one  umbrella  boy  (httm  b6y 
do  somhreiro ),  two  washermen  {moAnatos),  6 
water-carriers  (bdys  d'aguoa)  all  serving  \h» 
governor  ...  in  all  WO  pardaoe  and  4 
tangas  annually,  or  84,240  reis." — S.  BotdkOy 
Tombo,  57. 

[1563. — "And  there  are  men  who  carry 
this  umbrella  so  dexterously  to  ward  off  the 
sun,  that  although  their  master  trots  on  his 
horse,  the  sun  does  not  touch  any  part  of 
his  body,  and  such  men  are  called  in  India 
hoi.**— Barros,  Dec.  3,  Bk.  x.  ch.  9.] 

1591.— A  proclamation  of  the  viceroy, 
Matthias  d'Alboquertjue,  orders:  "that  no 
person,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever, 
shall  go  in  a  palawmim  without  my  express 
licence,  save  they  be  over  60  years  of  age, 
to  be  first  proved  before  the  Auditor-General 
of  Police  .  .  .  and  those  who  contravene 
this  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  200  crusados,  and 
persons  of  mean  estate  the  half,  the 
palanquys  and  their  belongings  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  bois  or  mouoos  who  carry 
such  paJ4mquys  shall  be  condemned  to  his 
Majesty's  j^eys."— -4rcAtP,  Port.  Orient,, 
fasc.  3,  324. 

1608-10.—".  .  .  faisans  les  graues  et 
obsenians  le  Sossiego  k  TEspognole,  ayans 
tousiouiB  leur  boay  qui  porte  Teur  parasol, 
sans  lequel  ils  n'osent  sortir  de  logis,  on 
autrement  on  les  estimeroit  moaros  et  miaer- 
ables." — Mocqud,  Voyages,  ^05. 

1610.—".  .  .  autres  Gentils  qui  sont 
comme  Crocheteurs  et  Porte-faix,  qu'ils 
appellent  Boye,  c'est  a  dire  Boeuf  pour 
porter  quelque  pesat  faix  que  ce  soit." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  ii.  27 ;  THak.  Soo.  ii.  44. 
On  this  Mr.  Gray  notes :  "  Pjrrard's  fanciful 
interpretation  'ox,'  Port,  boi,  may  be  due 
either  to  himself  or  to  some  Portugese 
friend  who  would  have  his  joke.  It  is 
repeated  by  BouUaye-de-Gouz  (p.  211),  who 
finds  a  parallel  indignity  in  the  use  of  the 
term  mulcts  by  the  French  gentry  towards 
their  chair-men."] 

1673.— "We  might  recite  the  Coolies  .  .  . 
and  PaUnkeen  Boys ;  by  the  very  Heathens 
esteemed  a  degenerate  Offspring  of  the 
BoUneores  (see  HALALCOBE)."— IVyer,  34. 

1720.— "BoiB.  In  Portuguese  India  are 
those  who  carry  the  Andores  (see  ANDOB)» 
and  in  Salsete  there  is  a  village  of  them 
which  pays  its  dues  from  the  fish  which 
they  sell,  buying  it  from  the  fishermen  of 
the  shores." — BltUeau,  Diet.  s.v. 

1755-60.—".  .  .  Palankin-boyiL"  — /««, 
50. 

1778.— "Boyi  de  p^nquim,  Kkhir.''— 
Oramatiea  Indostand  (Port.),  Roma,  86. 

1782.—".  .  .  un  bambou  arqutf  dans  le 
milieu,  qui  tient   au    palanquin,    and   sur 
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»  bouts  duquel  ae  mettent  5  ou  6  oorteurs 
a'on  appelle  Bon^"— <SdMit«m^,  I  otyage,  i. 
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a. 

1785.— "The  boys  with  Colonel  Law- 
renoe's  palankeen  having  straggled  a  little 
ont  of  the  line  of  march,  were  ]ncked  up  b^ 
the  Morattas." — Carracciolt^  Life  of  Clive,  i. 
207. 

1804.— "My  palanquin  boys  will  be  laid 
on  Uie  road  on  JAond&y. ''—Wellington,  iii. 

1809.— "My  b(^  were  in  high  spirits, 
laughing  and  singing  through  the  whole 
night."— I,rf.  Val^iUia,  i.  326. 

1810. — "The  palankeen-bearers  are  called 
Bhoii,  and  are  remarkable  for  strength  and 
swiftnees.  "—i/aria  Grukam,  128. 

BOYA,  8.  A  buoy.  Sea  H. 
(Rodmck).  FMr.  Skeat  adds:  "The 
Malav  word  is  also  boya  or  hai-rop, 
which  latter  I  cannot  trace."] 

CBOYANORE,  BAONOB,  s.  A 
corr.  of  the  Malayal.  VdUunavar, 
*  Ruler.'     , 

[1887.— "Somewhere  about  1694-95  .  .  . 
the  Kadattunad  Baja,  known  to  the  early 
English  as  the  BoyajLore  or  Baonor  of 
Baoagara,  was  in  sexni-independent  pcMises- 
sion  of  Kaduttanad,  that  is,  of  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Mah^  and  K5tta  rivers." 
—Logany  Man.  qf  McUaJbatj  i.  345.] 

BBAB,  s.  The  Palmyra  Tree  (see 
PALKTBA)  or  Borassus  Jlabelliformds, 
The  Portuguese  called  this  Palmeira 
InaTa  ('wild'  palmX  whence  the 
English  corruption.  The  term  is  un- 
known in  Bengal,  where  the  tree  is 
called  'fan-palm,'  'palmyra,'  or  by  the 
H.  name  tdl  or  tdr, 

1623.— "The  book  is  made  after  the 
fsahion  of  this  country,  t.e.  not  of  paper 
whi<^  is  seldom  or  never  used,  but  of  palm 
leaves,  vis.  of  the  leaves  of  that  which  the 
Portuguese  call  pdlmnm  brama  (nc),  or  wild 
vahnT—P.  della  Voile,  ii.  681 ;  [Hak.  Soo. 
57291]. 

c.  1666.— "  Tons  l6s  Malabares  invent 
comme  nous  de  gauche  k  droit  sur  les 
feulUes  des  Palmtrtu  Bn,ynM."—Thevenot, 
V.268. 

1673.— "Another  Tree  called  Brabb, 
bodied  like  the  Oocoe,  but  the  leaves  grow 
round  like  a  Peacock's  Tail  set  upright."— 
rryar,  76. 

1760.— "Brabb,  so  called  at  Bombav: 
Pdlmira  on  the  coast ;  and  Tall  at  Bengal." 
— /«f,  458. 

o.  1760. — "There  are  also  here  and  there 
interspersed  a  few  brab-trees,  or  rather  wild 
palm-trees  (the  word  brab  being  derived  from 
Bxabo,  which  in  Portuguese  signifies  wild) 
.  .  .  tike  chief  profit  from  that  is  the  toddy." 
— 6^tMe,i.48. 


[1808.— See  quotation  under  BANDABEE.] 

1809.— "The    Palmyra  .  .  .  here   called 

the   brab,    furnishes    the   best   leaves   for 

thatching,  and  the  dead  ones  serve  for  fuel." 

— Maria  Oraham,  5. 

BBAHMIN,  BBAHMAN,  BBA- 
MIN,  s.  In  some  parts  of  India 
called  Bahman;  Skt.  Brdhmana. 
This  word  now  means  a  member  of 
the  priestly  caste,  but  the  original 
meamng  and  use  were  different. 
Haug.  {Brahma  und  die  Brat^momen, 
pp.  8-11)  traces  the  word  to  the  root 
&m,  'to  increase,'  and  shows  how  it 
has  come  to  have  its  present  significa- 
tion. The  older  English  form  is 
•Rrfti^htna.iij  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

c.  B.C.  830.—**.  .  ,  tQv  i¥  Ta^CkoLS 
(ToifMrTiay  Idetv  S6o  ^njffl,  Bpaxf'S^fas  i/t4>0' 
ripow,  rdv  fikv  irpeap&repw  i^vpnuUvoy,  riot 
Hk  ycibrepop  KOfiifTrp^,  au^xnipois  3*  axoKov- 
$€iv  futdTfrds  .  .  .**-- ArisuAultu,  quoted 
in  Siraho,  xv.  c.  61. 

c.  B.C.  800.— "'AXXiyi'  ^  SuUpeaiw  irouU 
nu  irepl  rCap  <f>iKoff6^iaif  8i^  yiwrf  ipdffKW, 
Cfif  Tois  fUp  Bpaxf^oipas  KoKel,  roifs  S^ 
Tapfidi^as  [Zapfikvas^y — From  Megaathcnes^ 
in  Strabo,  xv.  c.  69. 

c.  A.D.  150. — "But  the  evil  stars  have  not 
forced  the  Brahmina  to  do  evil  and  abomin- 
able things;  nor  have  the  ^^ood  stars  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  the  (Indians)  to  abstain 
from  evil  things." — Bardeganes,  in  CfureUm't 
Spicilegium,  18. 

c  A.D.  600. — "BpoxMft»'€»;  'Ii'^i*^ 
iBvos  awlnirrarov  o0t  koX  ^pdxjM^  KoKcwrw" 
—SUphanits  Byzantinus, 

1298.— Marco  Polo  writes  (pi.)  Abimiaiiiaii 
or  Abraiaminf  which  seems  to  represent  an 
incorrect  Ar.  plural  {e.g.  Abrdhamin)  picked 
up  from  Arab  sailors ;  the  correct  Ar.  plural 
is  Bardhima. 

1444.— Poggio  taking  down  the  reminis- 
cences of  Nicolo  Conti  writes  Brammones. 

1666. — "Among  these  is  ther  a  people 
called  Brachmanes,  whiche  (as  Didimus 
their  Kinge  wrote  unto  Alexandre  .  .  .  ) 
live  a  pure  and  simple  life,  led  with  no 
likerous  lustes  of  other  mennes  vanities." 
—  W.  Watreman,  FardU  of  Faciouns. 

1672.- 
"  Brahmenei  sSo  os  sous  religioeos,  ^ 

Nome  antiguo,  e  de  grande  preeminencia : 

Observam  os  preceitos  tSo  f amosoe  ^ 

Dlium,  que  primeiro  poz  nomo  tf  sciencia." 
CamOet,  vii.  40. 

1678.— Acosta  has  Bragmen. 

1582.— "Castafieda,  tr.  by  N.  L.,"  has 
Bramane. 

1630.— "The  Branuuws  .  .  .  Orifen,  cap. 
13  k  15,  afiirmeth  to  bee  descended  from 
Abraham  by  Chetnrah,  who  seated  them- 
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selveB  in  India,  and  that  so  thej  woro 
called  Abralunaiies."— ix>rt2,  Desc,  <^  the 
Baman  Rel.y  71. 

1676.— 
**  Comes  he  to  upbraid  us  with  his  inno- 
cence? 

Seize  him,  and  take  this  preaching  Brach- 
xnaiL  hence." 

Dryden,  Aurungzeb€f  iii.  3. 

1688.— '*  The  public  worship  of  the  pagods 
was  tolerated  at  Goa,  and  the  sect  of  the 
BradhmaiiB  daily  increased  in  power,  be- 
cause these  Pagan  priests  had  oribed  the 
Porfcnguese  oflficers." — Ihydejif  Lifeo/J[avier. 

1714.— "The  Dervis  at  first  made  some 
soruple  of  violating  his  promise  to  the  dying 
braehman."— rA«  Spectator^  No.  578. 

BBAHMJNY  BULL,  8.  A  bull 
devoted  to  Siva  and  let  loose ;  gene- 
rally found  frequenting  Hindu  bazars, 
and  fattened  by  the  run  of  the  Bunyas' 
shops.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
more  generally  (Brahmtny  bull,  -ox,  or 
-cow)  to  denote  the  humped  Indian  ox 
as  a  species. 

1872.— "He  could  stop  a  huge  Bramini 
tmll,  when  running  in  fury,  by  catching 
hold  of  its  horns." — Oovinda  SamOMtOy  i.  85. 

[1889.—"  Herbert  Edwards  made  his  mark 
as  a  writer  of  the  BrahminM  Bull  Letters 
in  the  Delhi  Gkisette." — Caladia  jRw.,  app. 
xxii.] 

BKAHMTNY  BUTTER,  s.  This 
aeems  to  have  been  an  old  name  for 
Ghee  (q.v.).  In  MS.  "  Acct.  Charges, 
Dieting,  &c.,  at  Fort  St.  David  for 
Nov.— Jany.,  1746-47,"  in  India  Office, 
we  find : 

"  Butter    ....  Pagodas  220 
Brahminy  do.        „        1  34    0." 

BBAHMINY  DUGK,  s.  The 
common  Anglo-Indian  name  of  the 
handsome  bira  Casarca  nUila  (PallasX 
or  '  Ruddy  Shieldrake  * ;  constantly 
seen  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Qangetic  rivers  in  single  pairs,  the 
pair  almost  always  at  some  distance 
apart.  The  Hindi  name  is  chakwdy 
and  the  chakwd-chakm  (male  and 
female  of  the  species)  afford  a  common- 
place comparison  in  Hindi  literature 
for  faithful  lovers  and  spouses.  "  The 
Hindus  have  a  le^nd  that  two  lovers 
for  their  indiscretion  were  transformed 
irjt^J^jgj^mju^  Ducks,  that  they  are 
*^bonaemnea  to  pass  the  ni^ht  apart 
from  each  other,  on  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  and  that  all  night  lonjg 
each^  in  its  turn,  asks  its  mate  if  it 
shall   come   across,  but  the  question 


is  always  met  by  a  negative — "  Chakwa, 
shall  I  come?"  "No,Chakwi."  "Chak- 
wi,  shall  I  come?"  "No,  Chakwa." 
— (Jerdon.)  The  same  author  says  the 
bird  is  occasionally  killed  in  England. 

BRAHMTNY     EITB,     s.      The 

Milvus  Pondicerianus  of  Jerdon,  Hali- 
astur  Indusy  Boddaert.  The  name  is 
given  because  the  bird  is  regarded 
with  some  reverence  by  the  Hindus 
as  sacred  to  Vishnu.  It  is  found 
throughout  India. 

c.  1828. — "There  is  also  in  this  India  a 
certain  bird,  big,  like  a  Kite,  having  a 
white  head  and  belly,  but  all  red  above, 
which  boldly  snatches  fish  out  of  the  hands 
of  fishermen  and  other  people,  and  in- 
deed [these  birds]  go  on  just  like  dogs." — 
Friar  Jordanut^  3o. 

1673.—"  ...  'tis  Sacrilege  with  them  to 
kill  a  Cow  or  Calf;  but  highly  piacular  to 
shoot  a  Kite,  dedicated  to  the  Brachmins, 
for  which  Money  will  hardly  pacify." — 
Fryer,  33. 

[1818.— "We  had  a  still  bolder  and  more 
ravenous  enemy  in  the  hawks  and  tarahminee 
kites."— i^ar6«f,  Or.  Mem.,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  162.] 

BBAHMO-SOMAJ,  s.  The  Ben- 
gali pronunciation  of  Skt.  Brahma 
Samdja,  *  assembly  of  Brahmists'; 
Brahma  being  the  Supreme  Being 
according  to  the  Indian  philosophic 
systems.  The  reform  of  Hinduism 
so  called  was  begun  by  Ram  Mohun 
lloy  (Rama  Mohana  RJI)  in  1890. 
Professor  A.  Weber  has  shown  that 
it  does  not  constitute  an  independent 
Indian  movement,  but  is  derived  from 
European  Theism.  [Also  see  Monter- 
JVilhamSy  Brahmanism^  486.] 

1876.— "The  Brahmo  SomaJ,  or  Theisdc 
Church  of  India,  is  an  experiment  hitherto 
iinique  in  reUgioua  history."— Co/fo^  Brakmo 
Tear-book,  5. 

BBANDIJL,  8.  <  Backstay,'  in  Sea 
H.     Port,  hrandal  (Roebuck). 

BRANDY  GOOBTEE,  -COATEE, 

8.  Or  sometimes  simply  Brandy.  A 
corruption  of  bdrdni,  'a  cloak,'  literally 
o/uvto^  from  P.  ^rdn,  *  rain.'  Bfixftni- 
Korti  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  hybrid 
shaped  by  the  English  word  axUj 
though  Jnirtd  and  icurti  are  true  P. 
words  for  various  forms  of  jacket  or 
tunic 

[1754.— "Their  women  also  being  not  less 
than  6000,  were  dressed  with  great  coats 
(these  are  called  baranni)  of  crimson  doth, 
after  the  manner  of  the  men,  and  not  to  be 
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distinguubed  at  a  distance ;  so  that  the 
whole  made  a  very  formidable  appearance." 
—B.  ftflfadu'  Siak,  in  Hanway,  367.] 

1788. — "BaxTannee— a  cloak  to  cover  one 
from  the  rain."— /lui.  Vocab,  (Stockdale). 

[The  word  B^r^TFi  is  now  commonly 
ufied  to  describe  those  crops  which  are 
dependent  on  the  annual  rains,  not 
on  artificial  irrigation. 

[1900. — "  The  recent  rain  has  improved  the 
baraai  crope."— Pioneer  Mail,  19th  Feb.] 

BBANDTPAWK^EE,  s.  Brandy 
and  water ;  a  specimen  of  genuine 
Urdu,  i.e.  Gamp  jargon,  which  hardly 
needs  interpretation.  H.  panl,  *  water.' 
Williamson  (1810)  has  hrandy-tkravh- 
l»i*ny(r.Af.  ii.  123). 

p854.— "  Tm  sorry  to  see  you  gentlemen 
dnnking  bnuidy-pawnee/'  says  he;  "it 
Dlays  ti^e  deuce  with  our  young  men  in 
India." — Thackeray,  Newcomea,  ch.  i.] 

1866.—"  The  tanuidy  pawnee  of  the  East, 
and  the  *aangaree'  of  the  West  Indies,  are 
happily  now  almost  things  of  the  past,  or 
exist  m  a  very  modified  form.'* — Wearing, 
Trtrpical  RtsicUni,  177. 

•pTtAfy^  8.  A  brace.  Sea  dialect. 
—(BoebucL) 

[BBA8S-KN00EEB,  s.  A  term 
applied  to  a  rechauffe  or  serving  up 
again  of  yeeterda/s  dinner  or  supper. 
It  is  said  to  be  found  in  a  novel  by 
Winwood  Reade  called  lAberty  HacL 
as  a  piece  of  Anglo-Indian  slang  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
bdH  khana,  H.  'stale  food';  see  5 
ser.  N.  (k  Q.y  34,  77.] 

BRATTY,  s.  A  word,  used  only 
in  the  South,  for  cakes  of  drv  cow- 
dung,  used  as  fuel  more  or  less  all 
over  India.  It  is  Tam.  varatH,  [or 
virdfti\f  *  dried  dung.'  Various  terms 
are  current  elsewhere,  but  in  Upper 
India  the  most  common  is  tipld. — (Vide 
OOPLA). 

BBAVA,  n.p.  A  sea-port  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  lat.  1**  T  N., 
long.  44"  3',  properly  Bar&wa. 

1516.—".  .  .  a  town  of  the  Moors,  well 
waUed,  and  built  of  ffood  stone  and  white- 
wash, which  is  called  Brava.  ...  It  is  a 
place  of  trade,  which  has  already  been 
destroyed  by  the  Portuffuese,  with  g^reat 
slaughter  of  the  inhaoitants.  .  .  .  " — 
Bottom,  15. 

BBAZDErWOOD,  s.  This  name  is 
now  applied  in  trade  to  the  dye-wood 


inifiorted  from  Pemambuco,  which  is 
derived  from  certain  species  of  Caeaal- 
pinia  indigenous  there.  But  it  origin- 
ally applied  to  a  dye-wood  of  the  same 
genus  which  was  imported  from  India, 
and  which  is  now  known  in  trade  as 
Sappau  (q.v.).  [It  is  the  andam  or 
bakJtam  ot  the  Arabs  (jBurton,  Ar. 
Nights,  iii.  49).]  The  history  of  the 
word  is  very  curious.  For  when  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered region  in  S.  America,  probably, 
as  BarroB  alleges,  because  it  produced 
a  dye-wood  similar  in  character  to  the 
brazil  of  the  East,  the  trade-name 
gradually  became  api)roj)riated  to  the  S. 
American  product,  and  was  taken  away 
from  that  of  the  E.  Indies.  See  some 
further  remarks  in  Marco  Pclo,  2nd  ed., 
ii.  368-370  [and  Encycl  Bihl  i.  120]. 

This  is  alluded  to  also  by  Gamloes 
(x.  140) : 
"  But  here  where  Earth  spreads  wider,  ye 

shall  claim 
realms    by    the    rvddy    Dye-wood    made 

renown'd ; 
these    of  the   'Sacred  Cross'   shall    win 

the  name : 
by  your  first  Navy  shall  that  world  be 

found."  Burton, 

The  medieval  forms  of  hraidl  were 
many ;  in  Italian  it  is  generally  versi, 
verzinOy  or  the  like. 

1330.— ''And  here  they  bum  the  tiraiU- 
wood  {verzino)  for  fuel  .  .  ,"~Fr.  Odoric,  in 
Cathay,  &c.,  p.  77. 

1552.—".  .  .  when  it  came  to  the  8d  of 
May,  and  Pedralvares  was  about  to  set 
sail,  in  order  to  give  a  name  to  the  land 
thus  newly  discovered,  he  ordered  a  very 
great  Cross  to  be  hoisted  at  the  top  of  a 
tree,  after  mass  had  been  said  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  it  had  been  set  up  with  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  priests,  and  then 
he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  ikineta 
Cruz.  .  .  .  But  as  it  was  through  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross  that  the  Devil  lost  his  dominion 
over  us  ...  as  soon  as  the  red  wood  called 
Braiil  beean  to  arrive  from  that  coun^, 
he  wrought  that  that  name  should  abiao 
in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
name  of  Holy  Cross  should  be  lost,  as  if 
the  name  of  a  wood  for  colouring  cloth  were 
of  more  moment  than  that  wood  which 
imbues  all  the  sacraments  with  the  tincture 
of  salvation,  which  is  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."— iJorro*,  I.  v.  2. 

1S54.— "The  baar  (Bahar)  of  BraiU  con- 
tains 20  f ara^olas (see  FR.AZATiA)>  weighing 
it  in  a  coir  rope,  and  there  is  na'pftoiaa  (see 
PICOTA)"— ^.  A^tines,  18. 

1641. — "We  went  to  see  the  Basp-house 
where  the  lusty  knaves  are  compelled  to 
labour,  and  the  rasping  of  BraiUl  and  Log- 
wood is  very  hard  labour."— i?jr/y/i.'«  Dxary, 
Augusl\\9]f, 
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BREECH-CANDY,  n.T>.  A  locality 
on  the  shore  of  Bombay  Island  to  the 
north  of  Malabar  Hill.  The  true  name, 
as  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  tells  me,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Ji,urj-khddi,  *  the  Tower  of 
the  Creek.' 

BBIDGEMAN,  s.  Anglo-Sepoy  H. 
brijmdn,  denoting  a  military  prUonery 
of  which  word  it  is  a  quaint  corrup- 
tion. 

BBINJABBY,  s.  Also  BINJAB- 
BEE,  BUNJABBEE,  and  so  on.  But 
the  first  form  has  become  classical  from 
its  constant  occurrence  in  the  Indian 
Despatches  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  The 
word  is  properly  H.  bawdrdy  and 
Wilson  derives  it  from  Skt.  hamj, 
trade,'  kdra^  '  doer.'  It  is  possible  that 
the  form  bnnjdrd  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  supposed  connection  witn 
the  Pers.  hiring,  *rice.'  (It  is  alleged 
in  the  Did,  of  Words  used  in  the  E, 
Indies^  2nd  ed.,  1806,  to  be  derived  from 
brinjy  *rice,'  and  aro,  'bring'!)  The 
Brinjanries  of  the  Deccan  are  dealers  in 
grain  and  salt,  who  move  about,  in 
numerous  parties  with  cattle,  carrying 
their  goods  to  different  markets,  and  who 
in  the  days  of  the  Deccan  wars  were  the 
great  resource  of  the  commissariat,  as 
they  followed  the  armies  with  supplies 
for  sale.  They  talk  a  kind  of  Manratta 
or  Hindi  patois.  Most  classes  of  Banjaras 
in  the  west  appear  to  have  a  tradition 
<)f  having  first  come  to  the  Deccan  with 
Moghul  camps  as  commissariat  carriers. 
In  a  pamphlet  called  Some  Account  of 
the  Bunjarrah  Class^  by  N.  R.  Cumber- 
lege,  District  Sup.  of  Police^  Bcueinj 
Berar  (Bombay,  1882  ;  [N(yrih  Indian 
N,  <fc  Q,  iv.  "163  Mqq.ji  the  author 
attempts  to  distin^ish  between  brinj- 
arees  as  *  grain-carriers,'  and  bunjarrahs, 
from  bunjdr,  *  waste  land'  ^meaning 
banjar  or  bdnjar).  But  this  seems 
fanciful.  In  the  N.-W.  Provinces  the 
name  is  also  in  use,  and  is  applied  to 
a  numerous  tribe  spread  along  the 
skirt  of  the  Himalaya  from  Hardwar 
to  Qorakhpur,  some  of  whom  are 
settled,  whilst  the  rest  move  about 
with  their  cattle,  sometimes  transport- 
ing goods  for  hire,  and  sometimes 
carrying  grain,  salt,  lime,  forest  pro- 
duce, or  other  merchandise  for  sale. 
rSee  Orooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  i.  149  seqq.] 
vax^&r&S,  as  they  are  called  about 
Bombay,  used  to  come  down  from 
Bajputana  and    Central    India,    with 


large  diuvus  of  cattle,  laden  with  ffrain, 
&c.,  taking  back  with  them  aadt  for 
the  most  part.  These  were  not  mere 
carriers,  but  the  actual  dealers,  paying 
ready  money,  and  they  were  orderly 
in  conduct. 

c.  1505. — "As  scarcity  was  felt  in  his 
camp  (Sultan  Sikandar  Lodi's)  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-arrival  of  the  BaiU^^raSt 
he  despatched  'Azam  Huml^yun  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  supplies." — NCanuU 
Cllah,  in  SUiot,  vTlOO  (written  c.  1612). 

1516.— *' The  Moors  and  Gentiles  of  the 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country 
come  to  set  up  their  shops  and  cloths  at 
Cheul  .  .  .  they  bring  these  in  g^reat 
caravans  of  domestic  oxen,  with  packs,  like 
donkeys,  and  on  the  top  of  these  long  white 
sacks  placed  crosswise,  in  which  they  brincr 
their  goods;  and  one  man  drives  30  or  40 
beasts  before  him." — BarboMy  71. 

1563.—".  .  .  This  King  of  Delv  took  the 
Balagat  from  certain  very  powerful  gentooe, 
whose  tribe  are  those  whom  we  now  call 
Venetaras,  and  from  others  dwelling  in  the 
country,  who  are  called  Coll^  ;  and  lul  these, 
CoUes,  and  VenezanUf  and  Reisbutos,  live 
by  theft  and  robbery  to  this  day." — Garcia 
Be  O.,  f.  34. 

c.  1632.— "The  very  first  step  which 
Mohabut  Khan  [Khan  Khanan]  took  in  the 
Deccan,  was  to  present  the  Bunjaras  of 
Hindostan  with  elephants,  horses,  and 
cloths;  and  he  collected  (by  these  con- 
ciliatory measures)  so  many  of  them  that 
he  had  one  chief  Bunjara  at  Agrah,  another 
in  Goojrat,  and  anoUier  above  the  Ohats, 
and  established  the  advanced  price  of  10  warn 


per  rupee  (in  his  camp)  to  enable  him  to 
I  buy  it  cheaper." — MS.  lAfe  qf  Mohabut  Kkan. 
I  (Khan  Khanan)f  in  Bngg^s  paper  quoted 
I  below,  183. 

I      1638.— "II  y  a  dans  le  Royaume  de  Oun- 

ram  vn  certain  peuple  qu'ils  appellent  Vene- 

■an,  qui  achettent  le  bled  et  le  ris  .  .  . 

pour  le  reuendre  dans  VIndotthan  .  .  .   ou 

lis  vont  auec  des  Caffilat  ou  Caravances  de 

cinq  ou  six,  et  quelque  fois  de  neuf  ou  dix 

mille  bestes  de  somme.  .   .   ." — MandeUlo, 

245. 

1793.— "Whilst  the  army  halted  on  the 

I  23rd.  accounts  were  received  from  Captain 

I  Read  .  .  .  that  his  convoy  of  brioJazxlM 

I  had  been  attacked  by  a  Ixxly  of  horse." — 

I  Dirom,  2. 

1800.— "The  BinJarriM  I  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  servants  of  the  public,  of  whose 
grain  I  have  a  right  to  regulate  the  sale 
.  .  .  always  taking  care  that  they  have  a 
proportionate  advantage." — A,  Well^letff  in 
Life  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  i.  264. 

„        "The    Brinjarries    drop    in    by 
degrees."— If cZ/iM^toH,  i.  175. 

1810. — "  Immediately  famng  us  a  troop  of 
Brinjareei  had  taken  up  weir  residence 
for  the  night.  These  people  travel  from 
one  end  of  India  to  the  other,  carrying 
salt,  grain,  assafcetida,  almost  as  necessary 
to  an  army  as  salt." — Maria  Graham^  61. 
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1813.— '*  We  met  there  a  number  of 
TaqJanmliA,  or  merchants,  with  large 
•droves  of  oxen,  laden  with  TaJuable  articles 
from  the  interior  country,  to  commute  for 
■salt  on  the  sea-coast." — Forbet.  Or.  Mem, 
i.  206 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  118 ;  also  see  ii.  276  Mqq,\ 
„  ' '  As  the  Deocan  is  devoid  of  a  single 
nav^ftble  river,  and  has  no  roads  that  admit 
<if  ^eel-carriages,  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
tensive intercourse  is  carried  on  by  laden 
bnllocks,  the  property  of  that  class  of 
people  known  as  Bonjaras."  ~  ^cc.  of 
Jhigin,  Mitt,^  and  Maamert  of.,,  Bun- 
Jdnu,  by  Cap*.  JoHm,  Brigffs,  in  TV.  LU, 
Soc,  Bo.  i.  61. 

1825.—"  We  paased  a  number  of  Biin- 
JazTQM  who  were  carrying  salt.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  had  all  bows  .  .  .  arrows,  sword  and 
diidd.  .  .  .  ESven  the  children  had,  man^ 
of  them,  bows  and  arrows  suited  to  their 
strength,  and  I  saw  one  young  woman 
equipped    in    the   same   manner.  * — Heber, 

1877.— "They  were  briojarries,  or  car- 
riers of  grain,  and  were  quietly  encamped 
At  a  Tillage  about  24  miles  off;  traoQng 
most  nnsnapiciousl;^  in  grain  and  salt." — 
Meado/w»  Tojflor,  Life,  ii..l7. 

BBINJATJL,  8.  The  name  of  a 
v^etable  called  m  the  W.  Indies  the 
Sffg-plani,  and  more  commonly  known 
to  the  Engliflh  in  Bengal  under  that 
of  hanguai  (prop,  baingan).  It  is  the 
Solanum  MdonaenOy  L.,  very  commonly 
coltivated  on  tne  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  well  as  in  India  and  the 
East  generally.  Though  not  known 
in  a  wild  state  under  tnis  form,  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  S.  Mdon- 
^ma  IB  a  derivative  of  the  common 
Indian  S.  inaanwrn^  L.  The  word  in 
the  form  hrifija/tU  is  from  the  Portu- 
ffaese,  as  we  shall  see.  But  probably 
there  is  no  word  of  the  kind  which  has 
undergone  such  extraordinary  variety 
of  m^fications,  whilst  retaining  the 
.same  meaning,  as  this.  The  Skt.  is 
ikanUtisiy  H.  bhdntd,  baigan,  baingan, 
P.  badingdn,  baiilgdn,  Ar.  badinjdiiy 
Span,  atberengena,  berengena^  Port,  berm- 
^da^  Iningiaoj  bringella,  Low  Latin 
mdangolusy  merangoltUy  ItaL  melangola^ 
fndamanuiy  mda  wuana,  &c.  (see  P. 
deUa  VaUe,  below),  French  aiibergine 
(from  alberengena)y  mdonqkne,  meran- 
ghi€j  and  provincially  beUnahi^  alber- 
ga%ne,  albergine,  alberaame.  (See  Ma/rcel 
DeviCf  p.  46.)  Littre,  we  may  remark, 
explains  (darmitarUe  Homero  f)  aubergine 
as  ^etpke  de  moreUe,'  giving  the  etym. 
as  ^'diminutif  de  auberge"  (in  the 
sense  of  a  kind  of  peach).  Melangena 
is  no  real  Latin  word,  but  a  factitious 


rendering  of  meUmzanOy  or,  as  Marcel 
Devic  says,  "  Latin  du  botaniste."  It 
looks  as  if  the  Skt.  word  were  the 
original  of  all.  The  H.  baingan  again 
seems  to  have  been  modified  from  the 
P.  badingdn,  [or,  as  Platts  asserts,  direct 
from  the  Skt.  vanga,  vanganoy '  the  plant 
of  Bengal,']  and  baingan  also  through 
the  Ar.  to  have  been  the  parent  of  tne 
Span,  berengena,  and  so  of  all  the  other 
ffuropean  names  except  the  Englisli 
*  egg-plant.'  The  Ital.  mda  insana  is 
the  most  curious  of  these  corruptions, 
framed  by  the  usual  effort  after  mean- 
ing, and  connecting  itself  with  the 
somewhat  indigestible  reputation  of 
the  vegetable  as  it  is  eaten  in  Italy, 
which  is  a  fact.  When  cholera  is 
abroad  it  is  considered  (e.g.  in  Sicily) 
to  be  an  act  of  folly  to  eat  the  melon- 
zona.  There  is,  however,  behind  this, 
some  notion  (exemplified  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Ixine^s  Mod.  Ewpt.  below) 
connecting  the  badinjdn  with  madness. 
[Burton^  Ar.  Nights,  iii.  417.]  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  old  Arao  medical 
writers  give  it  a  bad  character  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Thus  Avicenna  says 
the  badinjdn  generate^  melancholy  and 
obstructions.  To  the  N.  0.  Solanaceae 
many  poisonous  plants  belong. 

The  word  has  oeen  carried,  with  the 
vegetable,  to  the  Archipelago,  pro- 
bably by  the  Portuguese,  for  the 
Malays  call  it  berinjaid.  [On  this  Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  The  Malay  form  brinjal, 
from  the  Port.,  not  berinjaid,  is  given 
by  Clifford  and  Swettenham,  but  it 
cannot  be  established  as  a  Malav  word, 
being  almost  certainly  the  £ng.  irinjaul 
done  into  Malay.  It  finds  no  place  in 
Klinkert,  and  the  native  Malay  word, 
which  is  the  only  word  used  in  pure 
Peninsular  Malay,  is  terong  or  trong. 
The  form  berinjaid,  I  believe,  must 
have  come  from  the  Islands  if  it  really 
exists.'*] 

1554.~(At  Goa).  "And  the  excise  from 
grarden  stuff  under  which  are  comprised 
these  things,  vis. :  Radishes,  beetroot,  gar- 
lick,  onions  green  and  dry,  ^en  tamarinds, 
lettooes,  eonbaUngvaSf  ginger,  oranges, 
dill,  coriander,  mint,  cabbage,  sutea 
mangoes,  brinjelas,^  lemons,  gourds,  cit- 
rons, cucumbers,  which  articles  none  may 
sell  in  retail  except  the  Bendeiro  of  this 
excise,  or  some  one  who  has  got  permission 
from  him.  .  .  ."—S.  Botelho,  Tombo,  49. 

o.  1680. — "Trifolium  quoque  Tirens  come- 
dunt  ArabeB,  mentham  Judalei  crudam,  .  .  . 
mala  insaiia  .  .  ."—Protper  AlpiaMu,  i,  66. 

1611.— "We  had  a  market   there   kept 
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upon  the  Strand  of  diners  sorts  of  pro- 
uisions,  towit  .  .  .  PallingvnieBi  cucumbers 
.  .  ."—JV.  Daunton,  in  Ptaxhaa,  i.  298. 

1616, — "It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
those  fruits  which  are  called  in  good  Tuscan 
peironeiani,  but  which  by  the'  Lombards  are 
called  melaniaae,  and  by  the  vulgar  at 
Rome  marignatii ;  and  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  by  the  Neapolitans  in  their 
patois  moleffnane.**—P.  della  VtMe,  i.  197. 

1678.— "The  Garden  .  .  .  planted  with 
Potatoes,  Yawms,  BersnJawB,  both  hot 
plants  .  .  ."— jFVyer,  104. 

1738.— "Then  follow  during  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  ccUabcuhas  ....  bddiiL-Jaiias, 
and  tomatas." — Shaw*s  Travels,  2nd  ed.  1757, 
p.  141. 

c.  1740.— "This  man  (Balaji  Bao),  who 
had  become  absolute  in  Hindostan  as  well 
as  in  Decan,  was  fond  of  bread  made  of 
Badjrah  ...  he  lived  on  raw  BrlngeLu,  on 
unripe  mangoes,  and  on  raw  red  pepper." — 
Seir  MtUaqkerin^  iii.  229. 

1782.— Sonnerat  writes  Bdring^dM.  — 
i.  186. 

1783.— Forrest  speUs  brinJallM  ( V.  to  Met- 
gui,  40) ;  and  (1810)  Williamson  biringal 
( F.  M.  i.  133).  Forbes  (1813),  bringal  and 
berenjal  {Or.  Mem.  i.  32 )  [in  2nd  ed.  i.  22, 
bungal,]  ii.  50 ;  [in  2nd  ed.  i.  348]. 

1810.— "I  saw  last  ni^ht  at  least  two 
acres  covered  with  brinjaal,  a  species  of 
Solanum." — Maria  OraJuttfij  24. 

1826. — "A  plate  of  poached  ^gs,  fried  in 
sugar  and  butter ;  a  dish  of  baaenj&iui,  slit 
in  the  middle  and  boiled  in  grease." — ffcmi 
Baba,  ed.  1835,  p.  150. 

1835. — "The  neighbours  unanimously  de- 
clared that  the  husband  was  mad.  .  .  . 
One  exclaimed :  '  There  is  no  strength  nor 
power  but  in  God  !  God  restore  t^ee ! ' 
Another  said :  '  How  sad  !  He  was  really 
.1  worthy  man.*  A  third  remarked: 
*  Badingftns  are  very  abundant  lust  now.' " 
—Lane,  Mod.  Egyptians,  ed.  1860,  299. 

I860.— "Amongst  other  triimiphs  of  the 
native  cuisine  were  some  singular,  but  by 
no  means  inelegant  chefs  d*oeuvre,  tari^jalB 
boiled  and  stuffed  with  savoury  meats,  but 
exhibiting  ripe  and  undressed  fruit  growing 
on  the  same  branch." — Tennent's  Cevlofij  ii. 
161.  This  dish  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit 
Cookery  Book,  which  passes  as  by  King 
Nala.  It  is  managed  by  wrapping  part  of 
the  fruit  in  wet  cloths  whilst  the  rest  is 
being  cooked. 

BBOACH,  n.p.  BJuirocfi,  an  ancient 
and  still  surviving  city  of  Guzerat,  on 
the  River  Nerbudda.  The  original 
forms  of  the  name  are  BhHgu-kach- 
chhctj  and  Bharu-Kachehha,  which  last 
form  appears  in  the  Sunnar  Cave  In- 
scription No.  ix.,  and  this  was  written 
with  fair  correctness  by  the  Greeks 
as  Bapvydi^a  and  Bapydari.  "Illiterate 
Guzerattees  would  in   attempting    to 


articulate  Bhreeghoo-Kshetra  (stc^  lose 
the  half  in  coalescence,  and  caU  it 
BarigacKe." — Drummondy  lUus.  of  Guz- 
eratteey  &c. 

c.  B.C.  20.— "And  then  laughing,  and 
stript  naked,  anointed  and  with  his  loin-cloth 
on,  he  leaped  upon  the  pyre.  And  thiff 
inscription  was  set  upon  nis  tomb:  Zar- 
manochiaas  the  Indian  from  Barg^sS  having- 
rendered  himself  immortal  dfter  the  hereditary 
custom  of  the  Indians  lieth  tiere.**^Nieolauf 
DamascenuSf  in  StrabOj  xv.  72.  [Lassen 
takes  the  name  ZarmanochSgas  to  represent 
the  Skt.  i^dmandcharya,  teacher  of  the 
SrdmanaSf  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  a  Buddhist  priest.] 

c.  A.D.  80.— "On  the  right,  at  the  very 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  there  is  a  ^  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  shoal.  .  .  .  And  if  one  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  into  the  g^,  still  it  is  hard 
to  hit  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to 
Bazygaza,  owing  to  the  land  beii^  so  low 
.  .  .  and  when  found  it  is  difficult  to 
enter,  owing  to  the  shoals  of  the  river  near 
the  mouth.  On  this  account  there  are  at 
the  entrances  fishermen  employed  by  the 
King  ...  to  meet  ships  as  far  off  as  Sy- 
rastrene,  and  by  these  they  are  piloted  up 
to  Barygaza."— Pen/)/i«,  sect.  48.  It  i» 
very  interesting  to  compare  Horsburgh  with 
this  ancient  account.  '*  From  the  sands  of 
Swallow  to  Broach  a  continued  bank  extendi 
along  the  shore,  which  at  Broach  river  pro- 

i'ects  out  about  5  miles.  .  .  .  The  tide  flow» 
lere  .  .  .  velocity  6  knots  .  .  .  rising 
nearly  SO  feet.  ...  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  a  great  way  up,  the  town  of  Broafth 
is  situated ;  vessels  of  cdnsiderable  burden 
may  proceed  to  this  place,  as  the  channels 
are  deep  in  many  places,  but  too  intricate  to 
be  navigated  without  a  pilot.'*  —  India 
Directory  {in  loco). 

c.  718. — Bartis  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
places  against  which  Arab  attacks  were  di- 
rected.—See  EUiotj  i.  441. 

c.  1300.—".  .  .  a  river  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sarsut  and  Ganges  .  .  .  has  a 
south-westerly  course  till  it  falls  into  the^ 
sea  near  B9ixt.dx."—Al'Biriini,  in  EUiot^ 
i.  49. 

A.D.  1321.— "After  their  blessed  martyr- 
dom,  which  occurred  on  the  Thursday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  in  Thana  of  India,  I  baptised 
about  90  persons  in  a  certain  city  called 
Parocoo,  lO  davs'  journey  distant  there- 
from .  .  ."—Fnar  Jordanus,  in  Cathay, 
&c.,  226. 

1552.— "A  great  and  rich  ship  said  to- 
belong  to  Mele(}ue  Gupij,  Lord  of  Bazoche."' 
—Barros,  II.  vi.  2. 

1655.  —  "  Sultan  Ahmed  on  his  part 
marched  upon  BarllJ."— 'Slicii  'Ali,  85. 

[1615.— "It  would  be  necessary  to  give 
credit  unto  two  or  three  Guzsaratts  for  some 
cloth  to  make  a  voyage  to  BmiolUM." — 
Foster,  Letters,  iv.  94.J 

1617.— "We  gave  our  host  ...  a  peece 
of  baekar  barodie  to  his  children  to  make 
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them  2  ooatoa."  —  Cacis's  Diary,  i.  330. 
[Baekar  here  seems  to  represent  a  port 
<XHmected  with  Broach,  called  in  the  Ahi 
<ii.  243)  BhanJtora  or  Bhakor ;  Bayley  gives 
Bkakorah  as  a  village  on  the  frontier  of 
<3ajerat.] 

1023. — "Before  the  hour  of  complines 
«  •  .  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Barochl, 
or  Bfthmg  as  they  call  it  in  Persian,  under 
the  walls  of  which,  on  the  south  side,  flows 
A  river  called  Nerbedk."— P.  ddla  VaiUy 
iL529;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  60]. 

1648.— In  Van  Twist  (p.  11),  it  is  written 
JBroichis. 

[1676.— *' From  Surat  to  Baroohe,  22 
<x)m.''—Taffemiar,  ed  Ball,  i.  66.] 

1756.— "Bandar  of  Bhrtch."— (Bird's  *»*. 
of)  MiraU'Akmadi,  115. 

1803. — "I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  •  .  . 
papers  which  contain  a  detailed  account  of 
the  .  .  .  capture  of  Baroach."  —  WelHng- 
ioM^ii.  289. 

BXJOK,  V.  To  i)rate,  to  cliatter,  to 
talk  much  and  egotistically.  H.  baknd. 
{A  buek-dick  is  a  chatterer.] 

1880.— "And  then  ...  he  ImdkB  with 
A  quiet  stubborn  determination  that  would 
fiU  an  American  editor,  or  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  despair.  He  belongs  to 
the  12-foot-tiger  school,  so  perhaps  he  can't 
help  it."— ^S  Baba,  164. 

BUOEAUL,  8.  Ar.  H.  baJkkdl,  'a 
shopkeeper ; '  a  hwnya  (q.  v.  under 
BAHYANX  In  Ar.  it  means  rather  a 
** second-hand'  dealer. 

[c  1500L— "There  is  one  cast  of  the 
Vaiiyasodled  Banik,  more  commonly  termed 
Baniya  (grain  -  merchant).  ^The  Persians 
name  them  ^^^^^  •  .  ." — ^in.,  tr.  Jarrettf 
m.  118.] 

1800.—".  .  .  a  haocal  of  this  place  told 
me  he  would  let  me  have  500  bags  to- 
monow.*'^WeUingtan,  i.  196. 

1826.— "  Should  I  find  our  neighbour  the 
3aqiial  ...  at  whose  shop  I  used  to  spend 
m  sweetmeats  all  the  copper  mone^  that  I 
oonld  purloin  from  my  father." — ffajji  Baba, 
«d.  1835,  295. 

BUCKSHAW,  s.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  identify  the  fish  so 
called,  or  the  true  form  of  the  name. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  H.  hachchdy  Mahr. 
iaduM  (P.  bachoy  Skt.  vatBa\  'the 
Toong  ot  any  creature.'  But  the 
&onkani  Diet,  gives  *  ftouMz^— peize 
pequeno  de  qualquer  sorte,*'  'little 
fish  of  any  kind.^  This  is  perhaps 
the  real  word ;  but  it  also  may 
represent  bachcka.  The  practice  of 
manuring  the  coco-palms  with  putrid 
fish  is  still  rife,  as  residents  of  the 
Oovemment    House    at    Parell  never 


forget.  The  fish  in  use  is  refuse 
bnmmelo  (q.  v.).  [The  word  is  really 
the  H.  bacnhrid,  a  well-known  edible 
fish  which  abounds  in  the  Ganges 
and  other  N.  Indian  rivers.  It  is 
either  the  Pseudoutropitu  garua^  or 
P.  murius  of  Day,  Fith,  Ind.y  nos. 
474  or  471;  Fau,  Br.  Ind,  i.  141, 
137.] 

1673.—".  .  .  Cocoe  Nuts,  for  Oyl,  which 
latter  they  dunging  with  (Bnboho)  Fish,  the 
lAud-Breeses  brought  a  pMoysonous  Smell  on 
board  Ship."— jFVyer,  65.  [Also  see  Wheeler, 
Early  lUe.y  40.] 

1727.— "The  Air  is  somewhat  unhealth- 
ful,  which  is  chiefly  imputed  to  their 
dunging  their  Cocoa-nut  trees  with  Buck- 
■hoe,  a  sort  of  small  Fishes  which  their  Seii 
abounds  in." — A.  ffamiUon,  i.  181. 

c.  1760. — ".  .  .  manure  for  the  coco- 
nut-tree .  .  .  consisting  of  the  small  fry 
of  fish,  and  called  by  the  country  name  of 
Bnokahaw."- (?roM;,  i.  31. 

[1883.— "JlfoA^,  rohu  and  batchwa  are 
found  in  the  river  Jumna. " — Gazetteer  of  Delhi 
Dittrict,21.^ 

BUCKSHAW,  s.  This  is  also  used 
in  Cockt^s  Diary  (i.  63,  99)  for  some 
kind  of  Indian  piece-goods,  we  know 
not  what.  [The  word  is  not  found 
in  modem  lists  of  piece-goods.  It 
is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Pers.  hvJbchah, 
*a  bundle,'  used  specially  of  clothes. 
Tavemier  (see  below)  uses  the  word 
in  its  ordinary  sense. 

[1614.—"  Percalla,  Boxshaes."  —  Foster, 
Letters,  ii.  88. 

[1615.— "80  pieces  Bozaha  gingams"; 
"  Fer  PuzshaWB,  double  piece,  at  9  mas."— 
Ibid.  iii.  166 ;  iv.  50. 

[1665. — "  I  went  to  lie  down,  my  boachha 
being  all  the  time  in  the  same  place,  half 
under  the  head  of  my  bed  and  half  outside." 
—Tavemier,  od.  Ball,  ii.  166.] 

BUGKSHEESH,  BUXEES,  s.    P. 

through  P.— H.  baUishish,  Buonamano, 
Trin^geld,  pourboire ;  we  don't  seem 
to  have  in  England  any  exact  equiva- 
lent for  the  word,  though  the  thing 
is  so  general;  *  something  for  (the 
driver)  is  a  poor  expression ;  tip  is 
accurate,  but  is  slang;  gratuity  is 
official  or  dictionary  English. 


[1625.-* 


(as  they  say  in  the 


Arabicke  tongue)  that  is  gratis  freely." — 
Purchas,  ii.  1^0  [N.B.D.]. 
1759.— "To  Presents:—  R.     a.     p. 

2  Pieces  of  flowered  Velvet    532    7    0 
1  ditto  of  Broad  Cloth    .    .    50    0    0 
BoziB  to  the  Servants    .     .    50    0    0"* 
Cod  of  Entertainment  to  Jugget  Set,    In 
Long,  190, 
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o,  1760.—".  .  .  Biude  money/*— /«!•,  61. 

1810.—".  .  .  each  mile  wUl  cost  full  one 
rupee  (».«.  2t.  Qd.),  besides  various  little 
disbursements  by  way  of  Imzees,  or  pre- 
sents, to  every  set  of  bearers." — WUHaanton^ 
r.  M.  ii.  236. 

1823. — "These  Christmas-boxes  are  said  to 
be  an  ancient  custom  here,  and  I  could 
almost  fanc;^  that  our  name  of  hox  for  this 
particular  kind  of  present  ...  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Imokihish,  a  ffift  or  gratuity,  m 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindoostanee." — 
Heber,  i.  46. 

1863.— "The  relieved  bearers  opened  the 
shutters,  thrust  in  their  torch,  and  their 
black  heads,  and  most  unceremoniously  de- 
manded buzaes.' —  fr.  Arnold,  Oai^ld,  I 
239.  ,  --V  -^ 

BUCKTNE,  8.  H.  baJedyan,  the 
tree  Melia  tempervivens,  Roxb.  (N.  O. 
Mdiaceae),  It  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  nim  tree  (see  NEEM) ; 
and  in  Bengali  is  called  ma^nlm^ 
which  is  also  the  Skt.  name,  mahd- 
nimba.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  Persian  Lilac. 

BUDDHA,  BUDDHISII,  BUD- 
DHIST. These  words  are  often 
written  with  a  quite  erroneous  as- 
sumption of  precision  BhvddOj  &c. 
AH  that  we  shall  do  here  is  to  collect 
some  of  the  earlier  mentions  of  Buddha 
and  the  religion  called  by  his  name. 

c.  200.— "B/<ri  8k  tQv  'Ir8«r  ol  rots 
Bot^rra  T€i$6/uvoi  xapayyiXfJiaa-iir'  6v  8i 
inrep^oK^v  ircfiPbrrpros  els  Oebp  Tertfi-j^Keun." 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Stromaton,  liber  I. 
(Oxford  ed.,  1716,  i.  369). 

c.  240. — "  Wisdom  and  deeds  have  always 
from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  mankind 
by  the  messengers  of  God.  So  in  one  age 
they  have  been  brought  to  mankind  by  the 
messenger  called  Bnddha  to  India,  in  another 
by  Zarftdusht  to  Persia,  in  another  by  Jesus 
to  the  West.  Thereupon  this  revelation  has 
come  down,  this  propliecy  in  this  last  age, 
through  me,  M&nl,  the  messenger  of  the 
God  of  truth  to  Babylonia.'*— The  Book  of 
M&ni,  called  ShOhHrkAn,  quoted  by  AlbirSLnl, 
in  his  Chronology,  tr.  by  Sachau,  p.  190. 

c.  400. — "  Apud  G3nnno8ophistas  Indiae 
quasi  per  manus  hujus  opimonis  auctoritas 
traditnr,  quod  Buddam  principem  dogmatis 
oorum,  e  latere  suo  virgo  generaret.  Neo 
hoc  mirum  de  barbaris,  ouum  Minervam 
quoque  de  cafnte  Jovis,  et  Liberum  patrem 
de  femore  ejus  procreatos,  docta  finzit 
Graeoia."— <S(.  Jerome,  Adv,  Jovinianttm, 
lib.  i.  ed.  Vallarsii,  ii.  309. 

c.  440. — ".  .  .  Tiyrufovro  Top  t6  *B/iire- 
SoKkiovs  Tov  irap*''E\\ri(n  0cXo0'6^ov  SirypM, 
did  ToO  Marixodov  xP^ffruiPia-fUp  {nrcKplraTo 
.  .  .  To&rov  8k  ToD  Ziri/i^iaret;  fuiSriT^t 
ylptrai  BoiJddaf ,  xp&repw  TepifiivOoi  icaXoO- 


fupot  .  .  .  r.  r.  \. "  (see  the  same  matter 
from  Oeorffins  Cedrentu  below). — Socraiitp 
Hitt.  EccUs,  lib.  I.  cap.  22. 

c.  840. — "An  cert^  Bragmanorum  seque- 
mur  opinionem,  ut  quemaomodum  illi  aeotae 
suae  auctorem  Bnbdam,  per  Virginia  latus 
narrant  exortum,  ita  nos  Christum  fnisse- 
praedicemus?  Vel  magis  sic  naadtor  Dei 
sapientia  de  viiginis  cerebro,  quomodo  Min» 
erva  de  Jovis  vertioe,  tamquam  liber  Pater 
de  femore?  Ut  Christicolam  de  viiginis 
partu  non  'Solennis  natura,  vel  auctoritas 
sacrae  lectioms,  sed  superstitio  Gentilis,  et 
commenta  perdoceant  fabulosa." — BatreunM 
Corbeieruis  L.  de  NaHvitate  Xti.,  cap.  iii.  in 
L,  D'Ackay,  Spicilegium,  torn.  i.  p.  64,  Paris^ 
1723. 

c.  870. — "  The  Indians  give  in  general 
the  name  of  Imdd  to  anything,  connected 
with  their  worship,  or  which  forms  the 
object  of  their  veneration.  So,  an  idol  is 
called  hvtddr—Bil6duri,  in  BUiol,  i.  128. 

c.  904.~"Bud&sai  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sabaean  Religion  ...  he  preached  to> 
mankind  renunciation  (of  this  world)  and 
the  intimate  contemplation  of  the  superior 
worlds.  .  .  .  There  was  to  be  read  on  the 
gate  of  the  Naobihar*  at  Balkh  an  insorip> 
tion  in  the  Persian  tongue  of  which  this  la- 
the interpretation :  *  The  words  of  Bndftiaf : 
In  the  courts  of  kings  three  things  are 
needed.  Sense,  Patience,  Wealth.'  Below 
had  been  written  in  Arabic :  'Bodisaf  lies. 
If  a  free  man  possesses  any  of  the  three, 
he  will  flee  from  the  courts  of  Kings.'" — 
Miu^idl,  iv.  46  and  49. 

1000. — " .  .  .  pseudo-prophets  came  for- 
ward, the  number  and  history  of  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  detail.  .  .  .  The  first 
mentioned  is  BJidhisaf,  who  came  forward 
in  India." — Alhir<inX,  Ckronoloffy,  by  Sachau, 
p.  186.  This  name  given  to  Buddha  is 
specially  interesting  as  showing  a  step  nearer 
the  true  Bodkimttva,  the  origin  of  the  name 
*l(adtra^,  under  which  Buddha  became  a 
Saint  of  the  Church,  and  as  ehioidating 
Prof.  Biax  Miiller's  ingenious  suggestion  ot 
that  origin  (see  Chips,  kc,,  iv.  IM ;  see  also* 
Academy,  Sept.  1,  1883,  p.  146). 

c.  1030. — "  A  stone  was  found  there  in 
the  temple  of  the  great  Bndda  on  which  an 
inscription  .  .  .  purporting  that  the  temple 
had  been  founded  60,000  years  ago.  .  .  .^— 
ArUtbi,  in  Elliot,  ii,  29. 

o.  1060.—"  This  madman  then,  Man6s  (also- 
called  Scythianus)  was  by  race  a  Braohman, 
and  he  had  for  his  teacher  Budaa,  formerly 
called  Terebinthus,  who  having  been  brought 
up  by  Scythianus  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  became  a  follower  of  the  seot  of 
Empedooles  (who  said  there  wore  two  fint 
principles  opposed  to  one  another),  and  when 
ne  entered  Persia  declared  that  he  had  beea 
bom  of  a  virgin,  and  had  been  brought  up 
among  the  hills  .  .  .  and  this  Bndas  (alias 
Terebmthus)  did  perish,  crushed  by  an  un- 
clean spirit." — Oeorg.  Cfdrenvs,  HitL  Comp.^ 

•  KaoUhir  «  Nsva-Vihara  <«  New  Buddhist 
Monastery ')  is  sUll  the  name  of  a  district  adjoin- 
ing Balkh. 
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Boon  ed..  455  (old  ed.  i.  259).  This  wonder- 
lol  jumUe,  mainly  copied,  as  we  see,  from 
Socrates  {»upra\  seems  to  bring  Buddha  and 
Manee  together.  "Many  of  the  ideas  of 
Manicheinn  were  but  fragments  of  Bud- 
dhism."—£.  B.  Oowelly  in  Smith:»  Diet,  <if 
Cknd.Bioff. 

e.  1190. — "Very  grieved  was  Sarang  Deva. 
Constantly  he  performed  the  worship  of  the 
Arihant ;  the  Buddhist  religion  he  adopted  ; 
he  wore  no  sword."— !%«  Poem  qf  Uhand 
BardcU,  paraphr.  by  Beamfty  in  hid.  Ant, 
i.  271. 

1610.—".  .  .  This  Prince  is  called  in 
the  histories  of  him  by  many  names:  his 
proper  name  was  Dramd  Rajo;  but  that 
by  which  he  has  been  known  since  they 
have  held  him  for  a  saint  is  the  Bodao, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  *Sage'  .  .  . 
and  to  this  name  the  Gentiles  throughout 
all  India  have  dedicated  g^reat  and  superb 
Fsgodas."— Covlo,  Dec.  V.,  liv.  vi.  cap.  2. 

[1615.— "The  image  of  Dibottas,  with  the 
hudge  ooIlosBO  or  bras  imadg  (or  rather  idoll) 
in  it."— Cbcfa'*  Diary,  i,  200.] 

c.  1666.— "There  is  indeed  another,  a 
seventh  Sect,  which  is  called  Baut^,  whence 
do  proceed  12  other  different  sects ;  but  this 
is  not  so  common  as  the  others,  the  Votaries 
of  it  bein^  hated  and  despised  as  a  company 
of  irreligious  and  atheistical  people,  nor  do 
they  live  like  the  rest."— J5tfm*tfr,  E.  T.,  ii. 
107;[ed.  C%»iutaMf,  3d6]. 

1685. — "Above  all  these  they  have  one  to 
whom  they  pay  much  veneration,  whom  they 
call  Bodn ;  his  figure  is  that  of  a  man."— 
Ribeiro,  f .  406. 

1728. — "Before  Gautama  Bndhnxn  there 
have  been  known  26  BiM£/ittm«— viz. :  .  .  .  ." 
^VaUntijn,  v.  (Ceylon)  369. 

1753. — "Edrisi  n^us  instruit  de  cette 
ciroonstance,  en  disant  que  le  BalaJusr  est 
adorateur  de  Bodda.  Les  Brahm^nes  du 
Malabar  disent  que  c'est  le  nom  que 
Vishtnu  a  pris  dans  une  de  ses  apparitions, 
et  on  oonnolt  Vishtnu  pour  une  des  trois 
principales  divinity  Indiennes.  Suivant  St. 
Jerdme  et  St.  CMment  d'AIexandrie,  Bodda 
on  Bntta  est  le  legislateur  des  Gymno- 
Sophistes  de  llnde.  La  secte  des  ShflmuuiB 
on  Saman^ns,  qui  est  demeurfe  la  dominante 
dans  tous  les  royaumes  d'au  delk  du  Gan^e, 
a  fait  de  Bndda  en  oette  quality  son  objet 
d'adoration.  Cest  la  premiere  des  divinity 
Chingnlaises  ou  de  Ceilan,  selon  Ribeiro. 
Samano-Codom  (see  OAUTAMA),  la  grande 
idole  des  Siamois,  est  par  eux  appeM  Putti." — 
D'Anville,  iclairciuemens,  75.  What  know- 
ledge and  apprehension,  on  a  subject  then  so 
obscure,  is  shown  by  this  greet  (ieographer ! 
Compare  the  pretentious  ignorance  of  the 
flashy  Abb^  Baynal  in  the  quotations  under 
1770. 

1770. — "  Among  the  deities  of  the  second 
order,  particular  honours  are  paid  to  Bnd- 
don,  who  descended  upon  earth  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  mediator  between  God 
and  mankind."— i2ayiwi/  (tr.  1777),  i.  91. 

"  The  BueboitU  are  another  sect  oi  Japan, 
of  which  Bndio  was  the  founder.  .  .  .  The 


spirit  of  Bvdzoism  is  dreadful.  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence^  excessive  fear,  and 
cruel  severity. ' — Ibid,  1. 138.  Baynal  in  the 
two  preceding  passages  shows  tliat  he  was 
not  aware  that  the  religions  alluded  to  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Japan  were  the  same. 

1779. — "II  y  avoit  alors  dans  ces  parties 
de  rinde,  et  principalement  k  la  Cdte  de 
Coromandel  et  k  Ceylan,  un  Culte  dont  on 
ignore  absolument  les  Dogmes;  le  Dieu 
Baonth,  dont  on  ne  connoit  aujourdliui, 
dans  rinde  que  le  Nom  et  I'objet  de  ce 
Culte ;  mais  il  est  tout-k-fait  aboli,  si  oe 
n'est,  qu'il  se  trouve  encore  (^uelques  families 
dlndiens  s^par^es  et  m^pna^es  des  autres 
Castes,  qui  sont  rest^es  fiddles  k  Baouth, 
et  qui  ne  reconnoissent  pas  la  religion  des 
Brames.  "—Koya^«  de  M,  GentU,  quoted  by 
W,  Ckambert,  in  As,  Bes.  i,  170. 

1801.— "It  is  ffeneraUy  known  that  the 
religion  of  Boadifiioa  is  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  Ceylon^  but  no  one  is  acquainted 
with  its  forms  and  precepts.  I  shall  here 
relate  what  I  have  heard  u|>on  the  subject." 
— M.  Joinville,  in  As,  Res,  vii.  399. 

1806.—"  .  .  .  The  head  is  covered  with 
the  cone  that  ever  adorns  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  deity  Fo,  who  has  been  often  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Boa6ah,"—'Scui, 
Caves  qf  SalsetU,  in  Tr,  Lit,  8oc,  Bo,  i.  60. 

1810.— "Amonff  the  Bhuddisti  there  are 
no  distinct  castes/' — Maria  Graham,  89. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  poems 
on  the  subject  of  Buddha  have  ap- 
peared of  late  years.    We  have  noted  : 

1.  Buddha,  Ejdsche  Dichiung  in 
Zwanzig  Oesdngen,  i.e,  an  Epic  Poem  in 
20  cantos  (in  ottava  rtma).  Von  Joseph 
Vittor  Widmann,  Bern.  1869. 

2.  The  Story  of  Qautama  Bnddha 

and  his  Greed:  An  Epic  by  Richard 
Phillips^  Longmans,  1871.  This  is 
abo  printed  in  octaves,  but  each  octave 
consists  of  4  heroic  couplets. 

3.  Vasadavatta,  a  Buddhist  Idyll; 
by  Dean  Plumtre.  Republished  in 
Things  New  and  Old,  1884.  The 
subiect  is  the  story  of  the  Courtesan 
of  Mathura  ("  Vasavadatta  and  Upa- 
gupta"X  which  is  given  in  Bumoufs 
introd.  a  FHistoire  du  Buddhisme  Indien, 
146-148  ;  a  touching  story,  even  in  its 
original  crude  form. 

It  opens : 

"Where  proud  Kathoura  rears  her  hun- 
dred towers.  ..." 

The  Skt.  Diet,  gives  indeed  as  an 
alternative  Mathura,  but  Math&ra  is 
the  usual  name,  whence  Anglo-Ind. 
Muttza. 

4.  The  brilliant  Poem  of  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  called  The  Light  of  Asia,  or  tike 
Great  Benundaiion,  being  the  Life  and 
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Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India^ 
and  Fviinder  of  Baddhism,  as  told  in 
veru  by  an  Indian  Bnddhist,  1879. 

BUDGE-BUDGE,  n.  p.  A  village 
on  the  Hooglily  R,  15  m.  below 
Oilcutta,  whei*e  stood  a  fort  which 
was  captured  by  Clive  when  advancing 
on  Calcutta  to  recapture  it,  in 
December,  1756.  The  Impericd  Gazet- 
teer gives  the  true  name  as  BcM-baj, 
[but  Hamilton  writes  Bhujor-hhuj]. 

1756.— "On  the  29th  Dwemher,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  admiral  having 
landed  the  Company's  troops  the  evening 
before  at  Mmjaiiour^  under  the  command  of 
Uoutenant-Colonel  Clive,  cannonaded  Bou- 
gee  BongM  Fort,  which  was  strong  and 
built  of  mud,  and  had  a  wet  ditch  round  it." 

— /WM,  99. 

1757.— The  Author  of  Memoir  of  the  Re- 
volution in  B^igni  calls  it  Bosbudgia ; 
(1763),  Luke  Scrafton  Bndge  Boodjae. 

BUDGEBOW,  s.  A  lunil>erin^ 
keelless  barge,  formerly  much  used 
by  Europeans  travelling  on  the  Gan- 
getic  rivers.  Two-thircE  of  the  len^h 
aft  was  occupied  bv  cabins  with 
Venetian  windx)ws.  Wilson  gives  the 
word  as  H.  and  B.  bajrd;  Shakespear 
gives  H.  bajrd  and  bajra^  with  an 
improbable  suggestion  of  derivation 
from  bajary  *hara  or  heavy.'  Among 
Blochmann's  extracts  from  Mahom- 
medan  accounts  of  the  conquest  of 
Assam  we  find,  in  a  detail  of  Mir 
Jumla's  fleet  in  his  expedition  of 
1662,  mention  of  4  bajras  (/.  As.  Soc. 
Ben.  xli.  pt.  i.  73).  The  same  ex- 
tracts contain  mention  of  war-sloops 
called  bach'haris  ^pp.  57,  75,  81),  but 
these  last  must  be  different.  Bajra 
may  possibly  have  been  applied  in 
the  sense  of  '  thunder-lx)lt.'  ttiis  may 
seem  uusuited  to  the  modem  budgerow, 
but  is  not  more  so  than  the  title  of 
*  lightning-darter '  is  to  the  modern 
Bnrkimaaaze  (q.v.) !  We  remember 
how  Joinville  says  of  the  approach 
of  the  great  galley  of  the  Count  of 
Jaffa  : — "  Sembloit  que  foitdre  cheist  des 
dex.'^  It  is  however  perhaps  more 
prol)able  that  bajrd  may  have  been 
a  variation  of  baald.  And  this  is 
especially  suggested  by  the  existence 
of  the  Portuguese  form  pajereSy  and 
of  the  Ar.  lorm  baaara  (see  under 
BUOGALOW).  Mr.  Ed ve,  Master  Ship- 
wright of  the  Naval  "fard  in  Trinco- 
malee,  in  a  paper  on  the  Native  Craft 
of  India  and  (Ceylon,  speaks  of  the 


Baggala  or  Budgerow,  as  if  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  words 
used  indiscriminately.  (See  J.R.A.  S.y 
vol.  i.  p.  12).  [There  is  a  drawing  of 
a  modem  Budgerow  in  Grants  Rural 
Life^  p.  5.] 

c.  1570.— "Their  barkos  be  light  and 
armed  with  oares,  like  to  Foistes  .  .  . 
and  they  call  these  barkes  Bazaras  and 
Patuafl  "  (in  Bengal).  ^Castor  Frtderickty  E.  T. 
in  HakL  ii.  358. 

1662. — (Blochmann's  Ext.  as  above). 

1705.—"  .  .  .  des  Bazaras  qui  aont  de 
grands  bateaux.** — LwUiery  52. 

1723. — "Le  lendemain  nous  passlkmes  sur 
les  Baiaxas  de  la  compagnie  de  France." — 
LeU.  Edif.  xiii.  269. 

1727. — ".  .  .  in  the  evening  to  recreate 
themselves  in  Chaises  or  Palankins;  .  .  . 
or  by  water  in  their  Bndgfla^oea,  which  is 
a  convenient  Boat." — A.  ffamilUm^  ii.  12. 

1737.— "Chaifres,  BudgrowB  .  .  .  Rs. 
281.  6.  3."— MS.  Aocaunffiym  Ft.  WiUiani, 
in  India  Office. 

1780. — "A  gentleman's  Bvgerow  was 
drove  ashore  jiear  Chaun-paul  6aut  .  .  .*' 
^Hicty'g  Bengal  Gazette,  May  13th. 

1781.— "The  boats  used  bv  the  natives 
for  travelling,  and  also  by  the  Europeans, 
are  the  haSgmfHWB,  which  both  sail  and 
row."— -ffo^gw,  39. 

1783.—" ...  his  boat,  which,  though  in 
Kashmire  (it)  was  thought  magnificent,  would 
not  have  been  disg^raoed  in  the  station  of  a 
Kitchen-tender  to  a  Bengal  tmdgero.'*— C?. 
Fortter,  J<mmey,  ii.  10. 

1784.—"  I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  enter 
my  tmdgerow  till  the  end  of  July,  and 
must  be  again  at  Calcutta  on  the  22nd  of 
October."— iSir  W.  Joru»f  in  Mem.  ii.  38. 

1785. — "Mr.  Hastings  went  aboard  his 
Bndgerow,  and  proce^ed  down  the  river, 
as  soon  as  the  tide  served,  to  embark  for 
Europe  on  the  Berrington.'* — In  Seton^Karr, 
i.  86. 

1794. — "  By  order  of  the  Governor-Gteneral 
in  Council  .  .  .  will  be  sold  the  Hon'ble 
Company's  Budgerow,  named  the  Sona- 
mookhee*  .  .  .  the  Budgerow  lays  in  the 
nullah  opposite  to  Chitpore." — Ibia.  ii.  114. 

1830.— 
"  Upon  the  bosom  of  the  tide 

Vessels  of  every  fabric  ride  ; 

The  fisher's  skiff,  the  light  canoe, 
•        •♦«•• 

The  Bujra  broad,  the  Bkofia  trim. 
Or  Pinnajces  that  gallant  swim, 
With  favouring  breeze — or  dull  and  slow 
Against  the  heady  current  go  .  .  .  ." 
H,  H.  Wilson,  in  Bengal  Annuai,  29. 


*  This  iSonamukhi,  '  Chrysosloma ')  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  name  of  the  Viceitw's  river  yacht 
(probably)  to  this  day.  It  was  so  in  Lord  Canning's 
time,  then  represented  by  a  barge  adapted  to  ba 
towed  by  a  steamer. 
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BUDGBOOK,  B.  Port,  baaaruoco, 
A  coin  of  low  denomination,  and  of 
varying  value  and  metal  (copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  tutenagueX  formerly  current 
at  Goa  and  elsewhere  on  the  Western 
Coast^  as  well  as  at  some  other  places 
on  the  Indian  seas.  It  was  also  adopted 
from  the  Portuguese  in  the  earliest 
Enfi^ish  coinage  at  Bombay.  In  the 
•earnest  Goa  coinage,  that  of  Albu- 
querque (1510X  the  leal  or  bazarucco 
was  equal  to  2  rets,  of  which  reis  there 
went  420  to  the  gold  cruzado  {Geraon 
da  Ounha).  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  one  in  use  in  Qoa,  at 
the  time  of  the  conq^uest,  but  its 
etymology  is  uncertam.  In  Van 
Noort's  Voyace  (1648)  the  word  is 
•derived  from  baedr^  and  said  to  mean 
*  market-money'  (perhaps  bdzd/r-riikay 
the  last  word  being  usea  for  a  copper 
coin  in  Cauarese).  [This  view  is  ac- 
cepted by  Gray  in  his  notes  on  Pyrard 
(Hak.  Soc,  ii.  68),  and  by  Burnell 
UAntduden,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  143).  The 
mcubraa.  Admin.  Mtm.  Gloss,  (8.v.)  gives 
the  Can.  form  as  bajdror-rokkkoy  *  market- 
money.']  C.  P.  Brown  (MS.  notes) 
makes  the  yrOTd^badaga-rukOy  which 
he  says  would  in  Canarese  be  *base- 
penny,'  and  he  ingeniously  quotes 
Shakspeare's  "beggarly  denier,"  and 
Horace's  ^vilem  assem,"  This  is 
adopted  in  substance  by  Mr.  E. 
Thomas,  who  points  out  that  rukd 
or  rukkd  is  in  M^hratti  (see  Molewxnih, 
&v.)  one-twelfth  of  an  anna.  But  the 
words  of  Khafi  Khan  below  suggest 
that  the  word  may  be  a  corruption 
of  the  P.  huzurg,  *big,'  and  according 
to  Wilson,  bvdrakfh  (s.v.)  is  used  in 
Mahratti  as  a  dialectic  corruption  of 
^fuagSrg.  This  derivation  may  be 
partiallY  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
at  Mocha  there  is,  or  was  formerly, 
a  coin  (which  had  become  a  money 
of  account  only,  80  to  the  dollar)  called 
kabir^  i,e,  'big'  (see  OvingUm,  463,  and 
MiOnam,  i.  98).  If  we  could  attach 
sjkj  value  to  Pyrard's  spelling — 
boumruques — this  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  same  etymology ;  as  is  also  the 
form  beaorg  ^ven  by  Mandelslo.  [For 
a  full  ezammation  of  the  value  of  the 
budarock  based  on  the  most  recent 
authorities,  see  WhiUwa/y^  Rise  of  the 
Port  Power,  p.  68.] 

1654. — Bazarucot  at  Maluoo  (Moluccas) 
£0=^1  tanga,  at  60  reis  to  tl^  tanga,  6  tangas 
=1  pardao.     '^Os  quace  bazaroooa  ae  fas 


comta  de  200  caixas"  [i.e.  to  the  tani?a).— 
A,  NiLnes,  41. 

[1584.— BaiumichieB,  Barret,  in  Hakf, 
See  8HB0FF.] 

1598.— "They  pay  two  Basamkes,  which 
is  as  much  as  a  HoUander's  Doit.  ...  It  is 
molten  money  of  badde  Tinne." — Linschoten. 
52,  69 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  180,  242]. 

1609. — "Le  plus  bas  argent,  sont  Basa- 
mc08  .  .  .  et  sont  fait  de  mauvais  Estain." 
— ffouimanti,  in  NavigcUion  des  Hollandoin^ 
i.  53t?. 

c.  1610.— "II  y  en  a  de  plusieurs  sortee. 
La  premiere  est  appellee  Bonsoruqnes, 
dont  il  en  faut  75  pour  une  Tangue.  II  y  a 
d'autre  BousuraqaeB  vieilles,  dont  il  en  »ut 
105  pour  le  Tangue.  .  .  .  n  y  a  de  cette 
monnoye  qui  est  de  fer ;  et  d'autre  de  oaJlin, 
metal  de  Chine  "  (see  CALAT). — Pyrard,  ii. 
39  ;  see  also  21 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  33,  m\. 

1611. — "Or  a  Viceroy  coins  false  money  ; 
for  so  I  may  call  it,  as  the  people  lose  by  it. 
Foroopper  is  worth  40  xerafitM  (see  XEBA- 
FINE)  the  hundred  weight,  but  they  coin 
the  basamcoos  at  the  rate  of  60  and  70. 
The  Moors  on  the  other  hand,  keeping  a 
keen  eye  on  our  affairs,  and  seeing  what 
a  huge  profit  there  is,  coin  there  on  the 
mainlana  a  great  quantity  of  basamoOB, 
and  gradually  smuggle  them  into  Goa, 
making  a  pitful  of  gold." — ComIo,  Diatogo  do 
Soldado  Praiico,  138. 

1638.— "They  have  (at  Gombroon)  a 
certain  Copper  Coin  which  they  call  Beaorg, 
whereof  6  make  a  PeySy  and  10  Peys  make 
a  Chay  {ShOhA)  which  is  worth  alwut  bd. 
English."— F.  and  Tr.  of  J,  A,  Mandelslo 
into  the  E,  Indies,  E.  T.  1669,  p.  8. 

1672.— "  Their  coins  (at  Taaor  in  Malabar) 
...  of  Copper,  a  Buaerook,  20  of  which 
make  a  Fanam." — Fryer,  53.  [He  also  spells 
the  word  Baarook.  See  quotation  under 
BEA8.] 

1677. — "Rupees,  Pices  and  BodgrookB." 
—LeUers  Patent  of  Charles  IL  in  Gharters  of 
ike  E.  L  Co,,  p.  111. 

1711.— "The  Budgerooks  (at  Muskat)  are 
mixt  Mettle,  rather  like  Iron  than  anything 
else,  have  a  Cross  on  one  side,  and  were 
coin'd  by  the  Portuguese.  Thirty  of  them 
make  a  silver  Mamooda,  of  about  Eight 
Pence  Value." — Lockyer,  211. 

c.  1720-80.— "They  (the  Portuguese)  also 
use  bits  of  copper  which  they  call  hmurg, 
and  four  of  these  biunirge  pass  for  SLfaliis" 
—KhSfl  Khdti,  in  Elliot,  v.  345. 

c.  1760. — "  At  Goa  the  scoraphim  is  worth 
240  Portugal  reas,  or  about  16(2.  sterling ; 
2  reas  make  a  basaraco,  15  basaracos  a 
viwtin,  42  vintins  a  tanaa^  4  tangos  a  pan^, 
2i^ pontes  a  pagoda  of  gold." — Qrose^  i.  282. 

1838.—"  Only  eight  or  ten  loads  (of  coffee) 
were  imported  this  year,  including  two  loads 
of  *Kopes*  (see  COPECK),  the  copper  cur- 
rency of  Russia,  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Bnghmkcha.  They  are 
converted  to  the  same  uses  as  copper." — 
Report  from  Kabul,  by  A,  Bwmes;  in  Punjab 
Trade  Report,  App.  p.  iii. 
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This  may  possibly  oontain  some  indication 
of  the  true  form  of  this  obscure  word,  but 
I  have  derived  no  light  from  it  myself. 
The  budorook  was  apparently  current  at 
Muscat  aown  to  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury (see  MUbwrUf  i.  116). 

BUDLEE,  s.  A  substitute  in  public 
or  domestic  service.  H.  haMl,  'ex- 
change ;  a  person  taken  in  exchange ; 
a  locwm.  tenens^y  from  Ar.  hadaly  'he 
changed.'    (See  MUDDLE.) 

BUDMAsH,  s.  One  foUowing  evil 
courses ;  Fr.  mauvais  sujet;  It.  irudan- 
drino.  Properly  had-ma'dshy  from  P. 
body  'evil,'  and  Ar.  ma!d^  'means  of 
livelihood.* 

1844. — ".  .  .  the  reputation  which  John 
Lawrence  acquired  ...  by  the  masterly 
mancBuvring  of  a  body  of  police  with  whom 
he  descended  on  a  nest  of  gamblers  and  cut- 
throats, 'budmashes' of  every  description, 
and  took  them  all  prisoners." — Bosworth 
SmUh'»  Life  of  Ld,  Lawreiux,  i.  178. 

1866.— *' The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  pay  these  ImdmaahM 
beforehand,  and  uiey  have  thrown  me  over." 
—The  Dawk  BungaloWy  by  O.  0.  Trevelyan, 
in  Fratery  p.  885. 

BUDZAT,  8.  H.  from  P.  hadzdty 
'evil  race,'  a  low  fellow,  *a  bad  lot,'  a 
blackguard. 

1866.—''  Cholffumdelev.  Why  the  shaitan 
didn't  you  come  before,  you  lazy  old 
budiart?**— rA«  Dawk  Bungalow^  p.  215. 

BUFFALO,  s.  This  is  of  course 
ori^nally  from  the  Latin  bubcdttSy  which 
we  nave  in  older  English  forms,  huffle 
and  huff  And  hugky  through  the  French. 
The  preseAt  form  probaoly  came  from 
India,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  Port. 
bufalo.  The  proper  meaning  of  huhaluSy 
according  to  rliny,  was  not  an  animal 
of  the  ox-kind  ()3o6/3aXis  was  a  kind  6f 
African  antelope)  ;  but  in  Martial,  as 
quoted,  it  would  seem  to  bear  the 
vulgar  sense,  rejected  by  Pliny. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  connection 
with  India  the  name  of  huffcUo  appears 
to  have  been  given  erroneously  to  the 
common  Indi^  ox,  whence  came  the 
still  surviving  misnomer  of  London 
shops,  ^huffcUo  humps.'  (See  also  the 
quotation  from  Ovington.)  The  buffalo 
has  no  hump.  Buffalo  tongues  are 
another  matter,  and  an  old  luxury,  as 
the  third  quotation  shows.  The  ox 
having  appropriated  the  name  of  the 
buffalo,  the  true  Indian  domestic 
buffalo  was  differentiated  as  the  ^tenter 


huffaloy  a  phrase  still  maintained  by 
the  British  soldier  in  India.  This  ha» 
probably  misled  Mr.  Blochmann,  who 
uses  the  term  ^  water  huffahy  in  hi» 
excellent  EngUsh  version  of  the  Atn 
(^e,g.  i.  219).  We  find  the  same  phrase 
in  Barklei^s  Five  Years  in  Bulgaria^ 
1876 :  "  Besides  their  bullocks  every 
well-to-do  Turk  had  a  drove  of  wUer^ 
huffatoes"  (32).  Also  in  CoUingwoo^s^ 
RamMes  of  a  Naturalist  (1868X  p.  43,. 
and  in  Miss  BirePs  Golden  Chertonese^ 
(1883),  60,  274.  [The  unscientific  use 
of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  American 
Bison  is  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  18thi 
century  (see  N,E,D,),] 

The  domestic  buffalo  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  wild  buffalo  {BubaUiU 
ami,  Jerd. ;  Bos  huhoUv^  Blanf  ]),  whose- 
favourite  habitat  is  in  the  swampy  sites, 
of  the  Sunderbunds  and  Eastern  BengaL 
but  whose  hauntsextend  north-eastmra 
to  the  head  of  the  Assam  valley,  in  the 
Terai  west  to  Oudh,  and  south  nearly 
to  the  Qodavery ;  not  beyond  this  in 
the  Peninsula,  though  the  animal  is- 
found  in  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Ceylon. 

The  domestic  buffalo  exists  not  only 
in  India  but  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and 
Manilla,  in  Mazanderan,  Mesopotamia^ 
Babylonia,  Adherbijan,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Italy.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  how  or  when  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy.— (See  Hehn.)  rAccording^ 
to  the  Encyd.  Britt.  (9th  ed.  iv.  4421 
it  was  introduced  into  Greece  and 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  6th 
century.] 

c.  A.D.  70.  —  "  Howbeit  that  country 
bringeth  forth  certain  kinds  of  goodly  great 
wild  boeufes:  to  wit  the  Biaontee,  mained 
with  a  oollar,  like  Lions ;  and  the  Vri  [Urusl 
a  mip^htie  strong  beast,  and  a  swift,  which 
the  Ignorant  people  call  Bvjles  (ImbalOB), 
whereas  indeed  the  Buffle  is  bred  in  Affrica, 
and  carieth  some  resemblance  of  a  calf» 
rather,  or  a  Stag.'*— P/tiiy,  by  PL  HoUaande^ 
i.  199-200. 

c.  AJ).  90.— 
*'  Ille  tulit  geminos  facili  cervioe  iuTenoos 

lUi  cessit  atroz  bnbalfUi  atque  bison." 

MartuUy  De  J^tectaeulis,  zzIt. 

o.  1580. — '' Veneti  mercatores  linguas  Bn* 
balomm,  tanquam  mensis  optimas,  sale 
oonditas,  in  ma^na  copia  Venetias  mittont.*" 
—Protperi  Alpiniy  Hvst.  Nat.  AegypU,  P.  I. 
p.  228. 

1585.—*'  Here  be  many  Tigers,  wild  Boiii, 
and  g^reat  store  of  wilde  Fonle.  .  ." — R. 
Fiiehy  in  HakL  ii.  889. 

*'Here  are  many  wUde  troifM  and  Bl«- 
phants."— /6Mi.  894. 
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'"Hie  King  (Akbar)  hath  ...  as  they 
doe  crediUy  report,  1000  Elephants,  30,000 
homes,  1400  tame  deere,  800  ooncubines; 
ffach  store  of  otinoea,  tigers,  Boflies,  oooks 
and  Hankea,  that  it  is  very  strange  to  see." 
—Ibid.  386.  ^         -o 

1589.— "The^  doo  plough  and  till  their 
ground  with  kine,  bafalOB,  and  bnlles,"— 
Mendom'M  Chifui,  tr.  by  Parkes,  ii.  56. 

[c  1590. — ^Two  methods  of  snaring  the 
huftdo  are  described  in  A%n.  Bloehmwun,  tr. 
i.293.] 

1508. — "There is  ahio  an  infinite  number 
of  wild  bnflii  that  go  wandering  about  the 
dGUiriB,*'—PigafeUaj  B,  T,  in  Harleian  Coll. 
of  Voyoffes,  ii.  546. 

[1623.— "The  inhabitants  (of  Malabar) 
keep  Cows,  or  bnllallB.*'— P.  della  ValU, 
HiOL  Soc.  ii.  207.] 

1680. — "As  to  Kine  and  Bnffaloes  .  .  . 
they  besmeare  the  floores  of  their  houses 
with  their  dung,  and  thinke  the  ground 
sanctified  by  such  pollution." — Lord,  Dit- 
caverie  of  the  Baawm  Iteligicn,  60-61. 

1644.— "We  tooke  coach  to  livomo,  thro* 
the  Qreat  Duke's  new  Parke,  full  of  huge 
corke-trees;  the  underwood  all  myrtilk, 
amongst  whiich  were  many  boffUOB  feeding, 
a  kind  of  wild  ox,  short  nos'd,  horns  re- 
yened/'—Bvelyn,  Oct.  21. 

1666.—".  .  .  it  produces  Elephants  in 
great  number,  oxen  and  bnlfaloeB'^  {bvfaros). 
—Faria  y  Sauza,  i.  189. 

1689.—".  .  .  both  of  this  kind  (of  Oxen), 
and  the  BvffBloet,  are  remarkable  for  a  big 
piece  of  Flesh  that  rises  above  Six  Inches 
high  between  their  Shoulders,  which  is  the 
choicest  and  delicatest  piece  of  Meat  upon 
them,  especially  put  into  a  dish  of  Palau.^' — 
Ovingtan,  25i, 

1806.—".  .  .  the  Bnfbla  milk,  and  curd, 
and  batter  simply  churned  and  clarified,  is 
in  eommon  use  among  these  Indians,  whilst 
the  dainties  of  the  C^w  Dairy  is  prescribed 
to  valetudinarians,  as  Hectics,  and  preferred 
by  vicioous  (nc)  appetites,  or  impotents  alone, 
as  that  of  the  capnne  and  assine  is  at  home." 
— Dntmmowi,  Illm.  ofG^zenUUej  kc, 

1810.— 
"  The  tank  which  fed  his  fields  was  there.  .  . 

There  from  the  intolerable  heat 
The  hnffUoes  retreat ; 

Only  their  nostrils  raised  to  meet  the  air. 

Amid  the  sheltering  element  they  rest." 

Cwrte  of  Kehaana  ix.  7. 

1878. — "  I  had  in  my  possession  a  head  of 
a  oow  bnilUo  that  measures  13  feet  8  inches 
in  circumference,  and  6  feet  6  inches  be- 
tween the  tips— the  largest  hnlfalo  head  in 
the  world."— Potfoir,  Sport  in  Br,  Bttrmah, 
Ac,  i.  107. 

BUOGALOW,  8.  Mahr.  hagld^  ha- 
gold,  A  name  commonly  given  on  the 
W.  coast  of  India  to  Arab  vessels  of 
the  old  native  form.  It  is  also  in 
common  use  in  the  Bed  Sea  (hakcUd) 
for  the  larger  native  vessels,  all  built 


of  teak  from  India.  It  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Span,  and  Port,  hajdy 
bcuulj  haixel,  baxeUa,  from  the  Lat.  vas- 
ceUvm  (see  Diez,  Etym,  JV&rterh,  i.  439, 
8.  v.).  Cobarruviaa  (1611)  gives  in  his 
Sp.  Diet.  ^^Baxel,  quasi  vi^ael"  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  vessel  of  any  kind 
going  on  the  sea,  and  quotes  St.  Isidor^ 
who  identifies  it  with  phoMltiSy  ana 
from  whom  we  transcribe  the  ^usage- 
below.  It  remains  doubtful  whether 
this  word  was  introduced  into  the  East 
by  the  Portuguese^  or  had  at  an  earlier 
date  passed  into  Arabic  marine  use. 
The  latter  is  most  probable.    In  Gorrea 

Sc.  1661)  this  word  occurs  in  the- 
orm  vajer,  pi.  pc^eres  (j  and  x  being- 
interchangeaDle  in  Sp.  and  Port. 
See  Lendas,  i.  2,  pp.  692,  619,  &c.).  In 
Pinto  we  have  another  form.  Among^ 
the  models  in  the  Fisheries  Exhibition 
(1883X  there  was  "A  Zaroogai  or 
Bagaiah  from  Aden."  [On  the  other 
hand  Burton  [At,  Niakta,  i.  119)  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Ar.  haghlahy 
*a  she-mule.'     Also  see  BUDOEBOW.] 

c.  686.— "PAa*!/M*  est  navigium  quod 
nos  comipte  tMlwfilTim  dicimus.  De  quo 
Virgilius:  PidtUqut  phatefts.**  ^  Jtodorw 
ffispaUntis,  Oriffinum  et  Btymol,  lib.  zix. 

c.  1639.— "  Partida  a  nao  pera  Goa, 
FemSo  de  Morals  .  .  .  segniio  sua  viage  na 
Tolta  do  porto  de  Dabul,  onde  chegou  a» 
outro  dia  as  noye  horas,  e  tomando  nelle 
htt  pagnel  de  Malavares,  carregado  de  algo- 
dao  e  de  pimenta,  pos  logo  a  tormento  o 
Capitano  e  o  piloto  delle,  os  quaes  oonfes- 
sarao.  .  .  ."— Pi»to,  ch.  viii. 

1842.— ''As  store  and  horse  boats  for  that 
service,  Capt.  Oliver,  I  find,  would  prefer 
the  large  class  of  native  boggalas,  by  which 
so  much  of  the  trade  of  this  coast  with 
Scinde,  Cutch  ...  is  carried  on." — Sir  Q» 
Arthur,  in  Ind,  Admin.  qfLord  Bllenboroughy 
222. 

[1900. —  '*  His  tiny  ba^gala,  which 
mounted  ten  tiny  guns,  is  now  employed 
in  trade." — Bent,  Soulkem  ArdlMi,  8.J 

BUCK^Y,  s.  In  India  this  is  a 
(two- wheeled)  cig  with  a  hood,  like  the 
gentleman's  cat)  that  was  in  vogue 
m  London  about  1830-40,  before 
broughams  came  in.  Latham  puts  a 
(?)  after  the  word,  and  the  earliest 
examples  that  he  gives  are  from  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  (from 
Praed  and  I.  D'Israeli).  Though  we 
trace  the  word  much  further  back,  we 
have  not  discovered  its  birthplace  or 
etymology.  The  word,  though  used  in 
England^  has  never  been  very  common 
there ;    it  is  better    known   both    in 
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Ireland  and  in  America.  Littr6  gives 
boghei  as  French  also.  The  American 
bugay  is  defined  by  Noah  Webster  as 
"alight,  one-horse,  four-wheel  vehicle, 
usiiaUy  with  one  seat,  and  with  or 
without  a  calash-top."  Cuthbert  Bede 
shows  {N,  d:  Q,  6  ser.  v.  p.  446)  that 
the  adjective  'bufigy*  is  used  in  the 
Eastern  Midlands  for '  conceited.'  This 
suggests  a  possible  origin.  "  When  the 
Hunterian  spelling-controversy  raged 
in  India,  a  learned  Member  of  Council 
is  said  to  have  stated  that  he  approved 
the  change  until  — —  — ^^—  began 
to  spell  buggy  as  ham.  Then  he  gave 
it  up." — (M,'G,  Keatinge.)  I  have 
recently  seen  this  spelling  in  print. 
fThe  N.E.D,  leaves  the  etymology  un- 
settled, merely  saying  that  it  has  been 
connected  with  oogte  and  btuf.  The 
earliest  quotation  given  is  that  of  1773 
bdow.] 

1778.— "Thursday  3d  (June).  At  the 
aeadona  at  Hicks's  Hall  two  boys  were 
indicted  for  driving  a  poflt-ooach  and  four 
•against  a  single  horse-chaise,  throwing  out 
the  driver  of  it,  and  breaking  the  chaise  to 
pieces.  Justice  Welch,  the  Chairman,  took 
notice  of  the  frequency  of  the  brutish  cus- 
tom among  the  poet  oriTers,  and  their  in- 
■sensibility  in  making  it  a  matter  of  sport, 
ludicrously  denominating  mischief  of  this 
kind  'Running  down  the  Buggies.' — The 
Drisoners  were  sentenced  to  be  confined  in 
Newgate  for  12  months."  —  GerUltman*s 
Meigaziney  xliii.  297. 

1780.— 
**  Shall  I>(anal)d  come  with  Butts  and  tons 
And  knock  down  Epegrams  and  Puns  ? 
With  Chairs,  old  Cot^  and  Buggies  trick 

ye? 
Forbid  it,  Phoebus,  and  forbid  it,  Hicky ! " 
In  Hiciy's  Bengal  Gazette,  May  13th. 

„  "...  go  twice  round  the  Race- 
Oourse  as  hard  as  we  can  set  legs  to  ground, 
but  we  are  beat  hollow  by  Bob  Crochet's 
Horses  driven  by  Miss  Fanny  Hardheart, 
who  in  her  career  oversets  Tim  Capias  the 
Attorney  in  his  Buggy.  .  .  ." — In  India 
OazetU,  Dec.  23rd. 

1782.— "Wanted,  an  excellent  Buggy 
Horse  about  15  Hands  high,  that  will  trot 
15  miles  an  hour"— India  (JateOe,  Sept.  14. 

1784.— "For  sale  at  Mr.  Mann's,  Rada 
Bazar.  A  Phaeton,  a  four-spring'd  Buggy, 
and  a  two-spring'd  ditto.  .  .  ." — CcUcutia 
Oazette,  in  Selon-Karr,  i.  41. 

1793.— "For  sale.  A  good  BuggT  and 
Horae.  .  .    "—Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  2()th. 

1824.—".  .  .  the  Archdeacon's  lni|CS7 
-and  horse  had  every  appearance  of  issuing 
from  the  back-gate  of  a  college  in  Cambridge 
on   Sunday   morning."— J/eMr,  i.   192  (ed. 

[1837.— "The  vehicles  of  the  place  (Mong- 


hir),  amounting  to  four  Buggiet  (that  is  a 
foolish  term  for  a  cabriolet,  but  as  it  is  the 
only  vehicle  in  use  in  India,  and  as  bugffy  is 
the  only  name  for  said  vehicle,  I  give  it  up), 
.  .  .  were  assembled  for  our  use." — Mia 
Eden,  Up  the  Country,  i.  14.] 

c.  1888.— "But  substitute  for  him  an 
average  ordinary,  uninteresting  Minister; 
obese,  dumpy  .  .  .  with  a  second-rate  wife 
— dusty,  deliquescent —  ...  or  let  him  bo 
seen  in  one  of  thoee  Shem-Ham-and-Japhet 
buggiee,  made  on  Mount  Ararat  soon  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  .  .  ." — Sydney 
Smith,  3rd  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton.' 

1848.—"  'Joseph  wants  me  to  see  if  his— 
his  buggy  ia  at  the  door.' 

"  *  What  is  a  buggy,  papa  ? ' 

"  *It  is  a  one-horse  palanquin,'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  who  was  a  wag  in  his  way." 
—  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  iii. 

1872. — "He  drove  his  charger  in  his  old 
buggy. "—^  True  Reformer,  ch.  i. 

1878.— "I  don't  like  your  new  Bombay 
buggy.  With  much  practice  I  have  learned 
to  get  into  it,  I  am  hanged  if  I  can  ever  get 
out."— Overland  Time*  of  India,  4th  Feb. 

1879. — "Driven  by  that  hunger  for  news 
whidi  impels  special  correspondents,  he  had 
actually  ventured  to  drive  in  a  'spider,' 
apparently  a  kind  of  buggy,  from  the 
'Tiigela  to  0{nsA\ho\o"—Spedaior,  May 
24S1. 

BUGIS,  n.p.  Name  given  by  the 
Malavs  to  the  dominant  race  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  originating  in  the 
S.-Westem  limb  of  uie  island ;  the 
people  calling  themselves  Wvm,  But 
the  name  used  to  be  applied  in  the 
Archipelago  to  native  soldiers  in 
European  service,  raised  in  any  of 
the  islands.  Compare  the  analogous 
use  of  TdUnga  (q-v.)  formerly  in 
India. 

[1615.— "All  these  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macassar  .  .  .  besides  Buglet,  Mander  and 
ToUova."— Foster,  Letters^i.  162.] 

1666.-"  Thereupon  the  Hollanders  re- 
solv'd  to  unite  their  forces  with  the  Bou- 
quises,  that  were  in  rebellion  against  their 
Soveraign." — Tavernier,  E.  T.  ii.  192. 

1688.— "These  Buggasaes  are  a  sort  of 
warlike  trading  Malayans  and  mercenary 
soldiers  of  India.  I  know  not  well  whence 
they  come,  unless  from  Macassar  in  the  Isle 
of  Celebes." — Dampier,  ii.  108. 

[1697.—"  .  .  .  with  the  help  of  Bu|r- 
gesses.  .  .  "—Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  li. 
cxvii.] 

1758. — "The  Dutch  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Roussely,  a  French  soldier  of  fortune. 
They  consisted  of  nearl^^  700  Europeans,  and 
as  many  buggOMS,  besides  countiy  troops." 
— Narr.  of  Ihttch  attempt  in  Hoogly,  in 
Malcolm:*  Clive,  ii.  87. 

1788.— "Bugrases,  inhabitants  of  Cele- 
bes."— Forrest,  Vnyafjf  tn  Afrrj^a\  p.  .59. 
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1783.— "The  word  Bnggen  has  beoome 
among  Europeans  consonant  to  aoldier,  in 
the  east  of  India,  as  Sepoy  is  in  the  West." 
— 7Wa.  78. 

1811.— "We  had  fallen  in  with  a  fleet  of 
nine  Boneee  prows,  when  we  went  out 
towards  Pulo  Mancap.'* — Lord  Minto  in 
India,  279. 

1878.— "The  BugiB  are  evidently  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Malaya,  and  come 
originally  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island  of  Celebes."— A/ciVatr,  Perak,  130. 

BULBUL,  8.  The  word  buUml  is 
ori^nally  Persian  (no  doubt  intended 
to  imitate  the  bird's  noteX  and  applied 
to  a  bird  which  does  duty  with  Fersian 
poetfi  for  the  nightingale.  Whatever 
the  Persian  bulbul  may  be  correctly, 
the  application  of  the  name  to  certain 
species  in  India  "has  led  to  many 
misconceptions  about  their  powers  of 
voice  and  song,"  says  Jerdon.  These 
s|>ecies  belong  to  tne  family  Brachi- 
podidae^  or  short-legged  thruishes,  and 
the  true  huOmls  to  the  sub-family 
Pyenonotinaey  e.g,  genera  Hypsipetes, 
Hemixos,  Alcurus^  Onniger^  Ixos^  Kda- 
artioy  BMgtblayBrachipodiiLS,  OtocompsOy 
Pycfumotus  (P.  pygcteusy  common  Bengal 
Bulbul ;  P.  haemorhousy  common 
Madras  Bulbul).  Another  sub-family, 
PhyllomUhinaey  contains  various  species 
which  Jerdon  calls  green  Bulbuls. 

[A  lady  having  asked  the  late  Lord 
Robertson,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
*'  What  sort  of  animal  is  the  btUl-bullt"  he 
replied,  "I  suppose.  Ma'am,  it  must  be  the 
mate  of  the  coo-coo."— 3rd  ser.,  N,  ds  Q. 
V.  81.] 

1784.— "We  are  literally  lulled  to  sleep 
by  Persian  nightingales,  and  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  Ballml,  with  a  thousand  tales, 
makes  such  a  figure  in  Persian  poetry." — 
Sir  W.  /ones,  in  Memoirs,  &c.,  ii.  37. 

1813.— *' The  hallnil  or  Persian  nightin- 
gale. ...  I  never  heard  one  that  possessed 
the  charming  variety  of  the  English  night- 
ingale .  .  .  whether  the  Indian  hnlbal  and 
that  of  Iran  entirely  correspond  I  have  some 
doubts." — ForheSy  Oriental  Memairt,  i.  50; 
[2nd  ed.  i.  34]. 

1848. — **  'It  is  one's  nature  to  sing  and 
the  other's  to  hoot,'  he  said,  laughing,  'and 
with  such  a  sweet  voice  as  you  have  your- 
self,  you  must  belong  to  the  Bullml  faction." 
—  Vanity  Fair,  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

BnLaAB,B0LaAB,8.  F.bulghdr. 
The  ffeneral  Asiatic  name  for  what 
we  caU  'Ruasia  leather,'  from  the  fact 
that  the  region  of  manufacture  and 
export  was  originally  Bolghar  on  the 
Volga,  a   kingdom   which   stood  for 


many  centuries,  and  gave  place  to 
Kazan  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  The  word  was  usual  also 
among  Anglo-Indians  till  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  and  is  still  in 
native  Hindustani  use.  A  native 
(mythical)  account  of  the  manufacture 
is  given  in  Baden  -  PoioeWs  Punjab 
Handbooky  1872,  and  this  fanciful 
etymology :  "as  the  scent  is  derived 
from  soaking  in  the  pits  (ghar)y  the 
leather  is  called  Balghdr''  (p.  124). 

1298. — "He  bestows  on  each  of  those 
12,000  Barons  .  .  .  likewise  a  pair  of  boots 
of  Borgal,  curiously  wrought  with  silver 
thread."— ifarco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  i.  381.  See 
also  the  note  on  this  passage. 

c.  1333. — "I  wore  on  my  feet  boots  (or 
stockings)  of  wool ;  over  these  a  pair  of  linen 
lined,  and  over  all  a  thin  pair  of  Boiffh&li, 
i.e.  of  horse-leather  lined  with  wolf  skin." — 
Ibn  Batuta,  ii.  445. 

[1614.— "Of  your  BuUgaxyan  hides  there 
are  brought  hither  some  160." — Foster, 
Letters,  iii.  67.] 

1623.— Offer  of  Sheriff  Freeman  and  Mr. 
Ooxe  to  furnish  the  Company  with  "Bnl- 
gaiy  red  hides."- Coiert  Minutes,  in  Sains- 
bury,  iii.  184. 

1624.— "Purefy  and  Hay  ward,  Factors  at 
Ispahan  to  the  E.  I.  Ck).,  have  bartered 
morse-teeth  and  'tmlgan'  for  carpets."— 
Ibid,  p.  268. 

1673.— "They  carry  also  Bulgar-Hides, 
which  they  form  into  TEmks  to  bathe  Uiem- 
selves."- >Vy«r,  398. 

c.  1680.— "Putting  on  a  certain  dress 
made  of  Bulgar-leather,  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton."— Seir  Mutaqherin,  iii.  387. 

1759. — Among  expenses  on  account  of 
the  Nabob  of  Bengal's  visit  to  Calcutta  we 
find: 

"To  50  pair  of  Bulger  Hides  at  13  per 
pair,  Rs.  702  :  0  :  0."—Long,  193. 

1786. — Among  "a  very  capital  and  choice 
assortment  of  Europe  goods  we  find  "Bnl- 
gar  Hides." — Gal.  Gazette,  June  8,  in  SetMi- 
Karr,  i.  177. 

1811. — "  Most  of  us  furnished  at  least  one 
of  our  servants  with  a  kind  of  bottle,  holding 
nearly  three  quarts,  made  of  bnlgh^  .  .  • 
or  Russia -leather." — W.  Ousely's  Travels^ 
i.  247. 

In  Tibetan  the  word  is  hnlliari. 

BULKUT,  s.  A  large  decked  ferry- 
boat ;  from  Teliig.  SaUay  a  board. 
(C.  P.  Brown). 

BULLUMTEEB,  s.  Anglo-Sepoy 
dialect  for  *  VoltmteerJ  This  distinc- 
tive  title  was  applied  to  certain  regi- 
ments of  the  ola- jBengal  Army,  whose 
terms  of  enlistment  embraced  service 
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beyond  sea ;  and  in  the  days  of  that 
4u*my  various  ludicrous  stories  were 
•current  in  connection  with  the  name. 

BUMBA,  8.  H.  hambOy  from  Port. 
ifondMy  'a  pump.'  Haex  (1631)  gives  : 
^^Bomhoy  organum  pneumaticum  quo 
^ua  hauritur,"  as  a  Malay  word. 
Tnis  is  incorrect,  of  course,  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  word,  but  it 
shows  its  early  adoption  into  an 
Eastern  language.  The  word  is  ap- 
plied at  ^medabad  to  the  water- 
towers,  but  this  is  modem ;  [and  so 
is  the  general  application  of  the  word 
in  N.  India  to  a  canal  distributary]. 

1672.— 
^'    Alija,  dine  o  mestre  rijamente, 
Alija  tudo  oo  mar,  nSo  falte  acordo 
Vao  outroB  dar  &  bomba,  nao  oeasando ; 
A'  bomba  que  nos  Imos  alagando.' " 

GamlkSy  vi.  72. 
By  Burton: 
*  *  Heave !  *    roared    the    Master    with    a 
mighty  roar, 
'Heave   overboard    your   all,    together's 

the  word ! 
Others  go  work  the  pumps,  and  with  a 

will: 
The  pumps !  and  sharp,  look  sharp,  before 
she  fill!'" 

BUMMELO,  s.  A  small  fish, 
•aibounding  on  all  the  coasts  of  India 
and  the  Archipelago ;  Harpodon 
Tuheretu  of  Buch.  Hamilton ;  the 
specific  name  being  taken  from  the 
Bengali  name  nekare.  The  fish  is 
A  great  delicacy  when  fresh  caught 
Ana  fried.  When  dried  it  becomes 
the  famous  Bombay  Duck  (see  DUCKS, 
BOMBAY),  which  is  now  imported  into 
England 

The  orimn  of  either  name  is  obscure. 
Moleswortn  gives  the  word  as  Mahratti 
with  the  spelling  bomMl,  or  hombila 
{p.  595  a).  Bwmmelo  occurs  in  the 
Supp.  (1727)  to  Bluteau's  Diet  in 
the  Portuguese  form  bamhulim^  as 
*Hhe  name  of  a  very  savoury  fish 
in  India."  The  same  word  bambtUim 
is  also  explained  to  mean  ^humas 
pregoB  na  taya  a  modoj^  *  certain  plaits 
in  the  fashionable  ruff,'  but  we  know 
not  if  there  is  any  connection  between 
the  two.  The  form  Bombay  Duck  has 
an  analogy  to  Dighy  Gkicks  which  are 
^d  in  the  London  shops,  also  a  kind 
of  dried  fish,  pilcharas  we  believe. 
and  the  name  may  have  originated 
in  imitation  of  this  or  some  similar 


English  name.  [The  Digby  Chick  is 
saia  to  be  a  small  herring  cured  in 
a  peculiar  manner  at  Dtghy,  m  Lincoln- 
shire :  but  the  Americans  derive  them 
from  Digby  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  see  8  ser. 
N,  db  Q.  vii.  247.] 

In  an  old  chart  of  Chittagong  River 
(by  B.  Plaisted,  1764,  published  by 
A.  Dairy mple,  1785)  we  find  a  poiiit 
called  BtmbeUo  Point. 

1678.—"  Up  the  Bay  a  Mile  lies  Maasi- 
gonng,  a  great  Fishing-Town,  peculiarly 
notable  for  a  Fish  oallMl  Bvmbelow,  the 
Sustenance  of  the  Poorer  sort"— Fryer,  67. 

1785.— "My  friend  General  Campbell, 
Governor  of  Madras,  tells  me  that  they 
make  Speldings  in  the  East  Indies,  par- 
ticularly at  Bombay,  where  they  call  them 
Bombaloes."— Note  by  Boawell  in  his  Tour 
to  (he  Mebridea,  under  August  18th,  1773. 

1810.—"  The  Irambelo  is  like  a  large  sand- 
eel ;  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  usually 
eaten  at  breakfast  with  kedgeree."— if  aria 
Graham,  25. 

1813.— Forbes  has  Irambalo:  Or,  Mem., 
i.  53 ;  [2nd  ed.,  i.  36], 

1877.— "Bmnmalow  or  Bobil,  the  dried 
fish  still  called  'Bombay  Duck.'"— burton, 
SiTid  ReoiMUd,  i.  68. 

BUNCUS,  BUNCO,  s.  An  old  word 
for  cheroot.  Apparently  from  the  Ma- 
lay bungkvLSy  *a  wrapper,  bundle,  thing 
wrapped.' 

1711.— "Tobacco  ...  for  want  of  Pipes 
they  smoke  in  BuicoB,  as  on  the  Coromdwiel 
Coast.  A  Bunco  is  a  little  Tobacco  wrapt 
up  in  the  Leaf  of  a  Tree,  about  the  Bigness 
of  one's  little  Finger,  they  light  one  End, 
and  draw  the  Smoke  thro'  the  other  .  .  . 
these  are  curiously  made  up,  and  sold  20  or 
30  in  a  bundle." — Lochyer,  61. 

1726. — "After  a  meal,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions it  is  one  of  their  fipreatest  delights,  both 
men  and  women,  old  and  young,  to  eat 
Finang  (areca),  and  to  smoke  tobac(x>.  which 
the  women  do  with  a  Bongkoe,  or  dry  leaf 
rolled  up,  and  the  men  with  a  Gorregcrri  (a 
little  can  or  flower  pot)  whereby  they  both 
manage  to  pass  most  of  their  time." — 
Valentijn,  ▼.  Chcrom.^  55.  [Ocrregorri  is 
Malay  guri-gvri,  *  a  small  earthenware  pot, 
also  used  for  holding  provisions'  (KHnlai).] 

„  (In  the  retinue  of  Grandees  in 
Java): 

"One  with  a  coconut  shell  mounted 
in  gold  or  silver  to  hold  their  tobacco  or 
boiurkoOMt  {i.e.  tobacco  in  rolled  leaves)." 
—  ValeHtiJn^  iv.  61. 

c.  1760. —  "The  tobacco  leaf,  simply 
rolled  up,  in  about  a  finder's  length,  which 
they  call  a  buncni,  and  is,  I  fancy,  of  the 
same  make  as  what  the  West  Indians  term 
a  segar;  and  of  this  the  Gentoos  chiefly 
make  use."— ^Traie,  i.  146. 
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BUND,  a.  Any  artificial  embank- 
ment, a  dam,  dyke,  or  causeway.  H. 
JfOML  The  root  is  both  Skt.  {bandh) 
4Uid  P.,  but  the  common  word,  used  as 
it  is  without  aspirate,  seems  to  have 
eome  from  the  latter.  The  word  is  com- 
mon in  Persia  (e^g.  see  BENDAMEEB). 
It  is  also  naturalised  in  the  Anglo- 
dhinese  ports.  It  is  there  appBed 
especially  to  the  embanked  quay  along 
the  shore  of  the  settlements.  In  Hon^ 
Kong  alone  this  is  called  (not  bunOf 
butt  praia  ^Port  *  shore '  [see  PRAYA]X 
prooably  aaopted  from  Macao. 


1810.— "The  great    bond   or   dyke."— 
WiUiammm,  V.  M.  ii.  279. 

I860.— "The  oatiTee  have  a  tradition  that 
the  deetmcticm  of  the  bnnd  was  effected  bv 
4  foreign  enemy." — Tenmeni's  Ceylon,  ii.  604. 

1875.—  ".  .  .  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
OuniaBe  .  .  .  being  propelled  along  the  bnnd 
in  their  hand  carts."- rAom«Mi*<  Malaoca, 
.&e.,408. 

Ig76.— ".  .  .  so  I  took  a  stroU  on  Tien- 
Tsin  rmnSL^'—OUl^  River  of  Golden  Sand, 
i.  28. 


BUNDEB,  s.    P.  banda/Tf  a  landing- 

E^  e  or  quay  ;  a  seaport ;  a  harbour  ; 
I  sometimes  also  a  custom-house), 
old  ItaL  scala,  mod.  scalo,  is  the 
nearest  equivalent  in  most  of  the 
senses  that  occurs  to  us.  We  have 
<c.  1665)  the  Mtr-handar,  or  Port 
Master,  in  Sind  (EUtot,  i.  277)  [cf. 
Shabonder].  The  Portuguese  often 
wrote  the  word  bandel.  Bonder  is 
in  S.  India  the  popular  native  name 
of  ICasilliiiatam,  or  MaMi-hcmdar. 

c.  1S44.— "The  profit  of  the  treasury, 
which  they  call  bandar,  consists  in  the 
right  of  buying  a  certain  portion  of  all  sorts 
«f  cargo  at  a  fixed  price,  whether  the  ff oods 
be  omy  worth  that  or  more;  and  wis  is 
«aned  the  Law  of  the  Bandar."--Ibn  BaMa, 
IT.  120. 


c  1346.— "So  we  landed  at  the 
whkh  is  a  lanre  collection  of  houses  on  the 
seashore."— i^ici.  228. 

1562. — "Coga-atar  sent  word  to  Affonzo 
d'Alboquerqoe  that  on  the  coast  of  the 
main  land  opposite,  at  a  port  which  is  called 
Jtm-w^Amr  Auffon  .  .  .  Were  arriyed  two  am> 
bnnwiflnrn  prthn  King  of  Shinus."— BarrcM, 
II.  iL  4. 

[1618.— "Besides  the  danger  in  intercept- 
ing oar  boats  to  and  from  the  shore,  so., 
their  firing  from  the  Banda  would  be  with 
much  difficulty."— /V>s<«r,  Letters,  iv.  828.] 

1678.— "We  fortify  our  Houses,  have 
BaBdnrs  or  Docks  for  our  Vessels,  to  which 
beloDg  Yards  for  Seamen,  Soldiers,  and 
Stowfc"— /Vyr,  115. 


1809. — "On  the  new  bnndsr  or  pier." — 
Maria  Graham,  11. 

£1847,  1860.  —  See  quotations  under 
APOLLO  BUNDER.] 

BTJNDER-BOAT.  s.  A  boat  in  use 
on  the  Bombay  ana  Madras  coast  for 
communicating  with  ships  at  anchor, 
and  also  much  employed  by  officers  of 
the  civil  departments  (Salt,  &c.)  in 
going  up  ana  down  the  coast  It  is 
ri£Ked  as  Bp.  Heber  describes,  with  a 
cabin  amidships. 

1826. — "We  crossed  over  .  .  .  in  a  stout 
boat  called  here  a  bnndur  boat.  I  suppose 
from  ^bundur*  a  harbour,  with  two  masts, 
and  two  lateen  saik.  .  .  .**^H«ber,  ii.  121, 
ed.  1844. 

BUNDOBUST,  s.  P.-H.-^oOTi-o- 
hast,  lit.  Hying  and  binding.'  Any 
system  or  mode  of  regulation ;  dis- 
cipline ;  a  revenue  settlement. 

P768.— "Mr.  Rumbold  advises  us  .  .  . 
he  {)ropo8es  making  a  tour  through  that 
province  .  .  .  and  to  settle  the  Bandobust 
for  the  ensuing  year."— ZeCfer  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in   verelst.  View  of  Bengal,  App. 

c.  1848.—"  There  must  be  bakut  acheh'hd 
bandobiut  {i.e.  very  good  order  or  discip- 
line) in  your  country,"  said  an  aged 
Kh&nsama  (in  Hindustani)  to  one  of  the 
present  writers.  "  When  I  have  gone  to  the 
Sandheads  to  meet  a  young  gentleman  from 
Bildyat,  if  I  ffave  him  a  cup  of  tea,  ^Ubuhi 
t&nki,*  said  he.  Three  months  afterwards 
this  was  all  changed ;  bad  language,  violence, 
no  more  MnK." 

1880.— "There  is  not  a  more  fearful 
wild-fowl  than  your  travelling  M.P.  This 
unhappy  creature,  whose  mina  is  a  perfect 
blank  regarding  FaujdAri  and  Bando- 
•     ^      .  r—AU  Baba,   181. 


BUNBOOE,  8.  H.  handuJb,  from 
Ar.  bundui.  The  common  ti.  term 
for  a  musket  or  matchlock.  The  history 
of  the  word  is  very  curious.  BunduJb, 
pi.  banddii,  was  a  name  applied  bv  tlie 
Arabs  to  'filberts  (as  some  allege)  be- 
cause they  came  from  Yemce( BanadiJb, 
comp.  Qerman  Venedig),  The  nanie 
was  transferred  to  the  nut-Uke  pellets 
shot  from  cross-bows,  and  thence  the 
cross-bows  or  arblasts  were  called 
bunduJh,  elliptically  for  iaus  cU-b., 
'peUet-bow.'  From  cross-bows  the 
name  was  transferred  again  to  fire- 
arms, as  in  the  parallel  case  of  arque- 
bus. [Al-Bandukani,  *  the  man  of  the 
pellet-bow,'  was  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Rashicl 
was  known,  and   Al   Zahir  Baybars 
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al-Bandukdari,  the  fourth  Baharite 
Soldan  (^.d.  1260-77)  was  so  entitled 
because  he  had  been  slave  to  a  Banduk- 
dar,  or  Master  of  Artillery  {Burton, 
Ar,  Nights,  xii.  38).] 

[1875.— "  Bandflqis,  or  orderlies  of  the 
Maharaja,  carrying  long  guns  in  a  loose  red 
cloth  cover." — Drew,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir, 
74.] 

BUNGALOW,  8.  H.  and  Mahr. 
hcmgld.  The  most  usual  class  of  house 
occupied  by  Europeans  in  the  interior 
of  India ;  being  on  one  story,  and 
covered  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  which 
in  the  normal  oungalow  is  of  thatch, 
but  may  be  of  tiles  without  impairing 
its  title  to  be  called  a  bungalow.  Most 
of  the  houses  of  officers  in  Indian  can- 
tonments are  of  this  character.  In 
reference  to  the  style  of  the  house, 
bwigcUow  is  sometimes  employed  in 
contradistinction  to  the  (usually  more 

Sretentious)  pucka  house;  by  which 
Ltter  term  is  implied  a  masonry  house 
with  a  terraced  roof.  A  bungalow  may 
also  be  a  small  building  of  the  type 
which  we  have  described,  but  of 
temporary  material,  in  a  garden,  on  a 
terraced  roof  for  sleeping  in,  &c.,  &c. 
The  word  has  abo  oeen  adopted  by 
the  French  in  the  East,  and  by 
Europeans  generally  in  Cejrlon,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Wilson  writes  the  word  bdiigld, 
giving  it  as  a  Bengali  word,  and  as 
probably  derived  from  Banga,  Bengal. 
This  is  fundamentally  the  etymology 
mentioned  by  Bp.  Heber  in  his  Journal 
(see  below),  and  that  etymolo^  is  cor- 
roborated by  our  first  quotation,  from 
a  native  historian,  as  well  as  bv  that 
from  F.  Buchanan.  It  is  to  W  re- 
membered that  in  Hindustan  proper 
the  adjective  *of  or  belonging  to 
Bengal  is  constantly  pronounc^  as 
banjgdla  ,OT  bangld.  Thus  one  of  the 
eras  used  in  E.  India  is  distin^ished 
as  the  Bangld[eTS^.  The  probability  is 
that,iwhen  Europeans  began  to  build 
houses  of  this  character  in  Behar  and 
Upper  India,  these  were  called  Bangld 
or  *  Bengal-fashion'  houses;  that  the 
name  was  adopted  by  the  Europeans 
themselves  and  their  followers,  and  so 
was  brought  back  to  Bengal  itself,  as 
well  as  carried  to  other  parts  of  India. 
["In  Bengal,  and  notably  in  the 
districts  near  Calcutta,  native  houses 
to  this  day  are  divided  into  aih-chala^ 
ehau-4^hala,    and    Bangala,    or    eight- 


roofed,  four-roofed,  and  Bengali,  or 
common  huts.  The  first  term  does 
not  imply  that  the  house  has  eight 
coverings,  but  that  the  roof  has  four 
distinct  sides  with  four  more  projec- 
tions,  so  as  to  cover  a  veranoah  all 
round  the  house,  which  is  square.  The 
Bangala,  or  Bengali  house,  or  bungalow 
has  a  sloping  roof  on  two  sides  and  two 
gable  ends.  Doubtless  the  term  was- 
taken  up  by  the  first  settlers  in  Bengal 
from  the  native  style  of  edifice,  was 
materially  improveo,  and  was  thence 
carried  to  other  parts  of  India.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  first 
bungalows  were  erected  in  Behar.'* 
(Saturday  Rev.,  17th  April  1886,  in  a 
re\'iew  oi  the  first  ed.  of  this  book).] 

A.H.  1041=A.D.  1633.— "Under  the  rule  of 
the  Bengalis  {darahd-i-Bangdliydn)  a  party 
of  Frank  merchants,  who  are  inhabitants  of 
Sundfp,  came  trading  to  S^t^^w.  One  kos 
above  tiiat  place  they  occupied  some  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  estuary.  Under  the 
pretence  that  a  building  was  necessary  for 
their  transactions  in  buying  and  selling,  they 
erected  several  houses  in  the  F^Mg^M  style. 
—Badshdhndma,  in  Elliot,  vii.  31. 

c.  1680.— In  the  tracing  of  an  old  Dutch 
chart  in  the  India  Office,  which  may  be 
assigned  to  about  this  date,  as  it  has  no 
indication  of  Calcutta,  we  find  at  Hoogly: 
'^  Ougli  .  .  .  UoUantze  Lome  .  .  .  BaageUMT 
of  Spedhuys,"  i.e.  " lloogly  .  . TDutch 
Factory .  .  .  Bungalow,  or  Pleasure-house." 

■  1711 .— "  Mr.  Herring,  the  Pilot'*,  Directions 
for  bringing  of  Ships  down  the  River  of 
Hughley. 

*'  From  OmII  Oat  all  along  the  Hvghfey 
Shore  until  below  the  New  Ckaney  aunost 
as  far  as  the  Dutch  Bnngelow  lies  a  Sand. 
.  .  ."—ThcTTiion,  The  English  Pilot,  Pt.  III. 
p.  54. 

\7\l,—''NaUy  Bnn^o  or  Nedds  Ban- 
galla  River  lies  in  this  Reach  (Tanna)  on 
the  Larboard  side.  .  ." — Ibid,  56.  The  place 
in  the  chart  is  Nedds  B«iigalla,  and  seema 
to  have  been  near  the  present  Akra  on  the 
Hoogly. 

1747.— "  Nabob's  Camp  near  the  Hedge 
of  the  Bounds,  building  a  Ffipgnl^nm,  raising 
Mudd  Walls  round  the  Camp,  maldng  Gun 
Carriages  &c.  .  .  .  (Pagodas)  55  :  10  :  73." 
— Aoct.  <^ Extraordinary  Charges  .  .  .  Janu- 
ary, at  Fart  St.  David,  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

1758. — "  I  was  talking  with  my  friends  in 
Dr.  Fullerton's  baagla  when  news  came  of 
Ram  Narain's  being  defeated." — Seir  Mtda- 
qherin,  ii.  103. 

1780.— "To  be  Sold  or  Let,  A  Commodi- 
ous Bniunlo  and  out  Houses  .  .  .  situated 
on  the  Road  leading  from  the  Hospital  to 
the  Burying  Qround,  and  directly  opposite 
to  the  Avenue  in  front  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey's 
House.  .  .  ."—The  India  OaseUe,  Deo.  23. 
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1781-83.— "BnogelowB  are  buildings  in 
India,  generally  raised  on  a  base  of  brick, 
one,  two,  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,land 
•coDflist  of  only  one  story :  the  pUn  of  them 
osoaUy  is  a  large  room  in  the  center  for  an 
mating  and  sitting  room,  and  rooms  at  each 
comer  for  sleeping ;  the  whole  is  covered 
witii  one  general  thatch,  which  comes  low 
to  each  side  ;  the  spaces  between  the  angle 
rooms  are  viranders  or  open  porticoes  .  .  . 
aometamee  tiie  center  viranders  at  each  end 
are  converted  into  rooms." — Hodges.  Travels. 
146. 

1784.— "TobeletatChinsurah  .  .  .  That 
large  and  commodious  House.  .  .  .  Theout- 
bnildings  are — a  warehouse  and  two  large 
haUU-connahSf  6  store-rooms,  a  cook-room, 
«nd  a  garden,  with  a  bungalow  near  the 
house."— Ch/.  Gaxetiey  in  Seton-Karr,  i.  40. 

1787.— "At  Barrackpore  many  of  the 
BongalowB  much  damaged,  though  none 
entirely  destroyed.'*— /fruf.  p.  218. 

1798.—"  ...  the  bfongalo,  or  Summer- 
house.  .  .  ."— Dironi,  211. 

„  "For  Sale,  a  Bnngalo  situated 
between  the  two  Tombstones,  in  the  Island 
cf  CovlAha,"— Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  12. 

1794.— "The  candid  critic  will  not  how- 
•erer  expect  the  parched  plains  of  India, 
or  tnmgalOM  in  the  land-winds,  will  hardly 
tempt  the  Aonian  maids  wont  to  disport  on 
the  banks  of  Tiber  and  Thames.  .  .  ."— 
Hugh  Bojfd,  170. 

1809. — "We  came  to  a  small  bnngalo  or 
garden-house,  at  the  point  of  the  hiO,  from 
which  there  is,  I  think,  the  finest  view  I 
•ever  saw."— if  aria  OraJuim,  10. 

c  1810.— "The  style  of  private  edifices 
that  is  proper  and  peculiar  to  Bengal  oon- 
aiats  of  a  hut  with  a  pent  roof  constructed 
of  two  sloping  sides  which  meet  in  a  ridge 
forming  the  segment  of  a  circle.  .  .  .  This 
kind  cs  hut,  it  is  said,  from  being  peculiar 
to  Bengal,  is  called  by  the  natives  Banggolo, 
A  name  which  has  been  somewhatStered 
by  Europeans,  and  applied  by  them  to  all 
their  buddings  in  the  cottage  style,  although 
none  of  them  have  the  proper  shape,  and 
many  of  them  are  excellent  brick  houses." 
—BuehamaCs  Dinagepore  (in  JSastem  Indian 
iL  922). 

1817.— "The  TorU-bangala  is  made  like 
two  thatched  houses  or  bangalas,  placed 
sdde  by  side.  .  .  .  These  temples  are  dedi- 
cated to  different  gods,  but  are  not  now 
frequently  seen  in  Bengal."— fTonT*  fftn- 
doos,  Bk.  II.  ch.  i. 

c.  1818. — "As  soon  as  the  sun  is  down 
we  will  go  over  to  the  Oaptain's  bungalow." 
—Mrs  Skarwood^  Stones,  Ac,  ed.  1878,  p.  1. 
The  original  editions  of  this  book  contain 
an  engraving  of  "The  Captain's  Bungalow 
at  Gawnpore"  (c  1811-12),  which  shows 
that  no  material  change  has  occurred  in 
the  character  of  such  dwellings  down  to  the 
present  time. 

1824.— "The  house  itself  of  Barrackpore 

.  .  .  barely  accommodates  Lord  Amherst's 

•own  family ;   and   his   aides-de-camp   and 

visitors  sleep  in  bungalows  built  at  some 

I 


little  distance  from  it  in  the  Park.  Bunga- 
low, a  corruption  of  Bengalee,  is  the  general 
name  in  this  country  for  any  structure  in 
the  cottage  style,  an^  only  of  one  floor. 
Some  of  these  are  spacious  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  .  .  ."— Jteter,  ed.  1844,  i.  83. 

1872.— **L'empIacement  du  bnngalou 
avait  €i/$  choisi  avec  un  soin  tout  parti- 
culier." — Rev.  des  Devuc  Monies,  torn., 
xcviii.  930. 

1875.— **  The  little  groups  of  officers  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  bongaloWB  to 
dress  and  breakfast.'  — The  DUemmat,  ch.  i. 

[In  Oudh  the  name  was  specially 
applied  to  Fyzabad. 

[1868.— "  Pyzabad  ...  was  founded  by 
the  first  rulers  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
called  for  some  time  Bungalow,  from  a 
bungalow  which  they  built  on  the  vexge  of 
the  stream." — Sleeman,  Journey  through  Uie 
Kingdom  of  Oudh,  i.  187.] 

BUNGALOW,  DAWK-,  s.  A  rest- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers, formerly  maintained  (and  still  to 
a  reiduced  extent)  by  the  pitemal  care 
of  the  Qovemment  of  India.  The 
materiel  of  the  accommodation  was 
humble  enough,  but  comprised  the 
things  essential  for  the  weary  traveller 
— shelter,  a  bed  and  table,  a  bath- 
room, and  a  servant  furnishing  food 
at  a  very  moderate  cost.  On  principal 
lines  of  thoroughfare  these  bungalows 
were  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15  miles 
apart,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
traveller  to  majce  his  journey  by 
marches  without  carrying  a  tent.  On 
some  less  frequented  roads  they  were 
40  or  50  miles  apart,  adapted  to  a 
night's  run  in  a  palankin. 

1853.~"D&k-lmngal0W8  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  Oriental  travellers  as  the 
<Inns  of  India.'  Playful  satirists  {"—Ozit- 
,field,  ii.  17. 

1866.— "The  Dawk  Bungalow;  or,  Is 
his  Appointment  Pucka?*— By  O.  O. 
Trevdyan,  in  FrasBt's  Magazine,  vol.  73, 
p.  216. 

1878. — "I  am  inclined  to  think  the  value 
of  life  to  a  dak  bungalow  fowl  must  be 
very  trifiing." — In  my  Indian  Garden,  11. 

BUNGY,  s.  H.  hhangi.  The  name 
of  a  low  caste,  habituallv  employed  as 
sweepers,  ana  in  the  lowest  menial 
offices,  the  man  being  a  house  sweeper 
and  dog-boy,  [his  wife  an  Ayalh]. 
Its  members  are  found  throughout 
NortJiem  and  Western  India,  and 
every  European  household  has  a 
servant  of  this  class.  The  colloquial 
application  of  the  term  hungy  to  such 
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servants  is  however  peculiar  to  Bombay, 
[but  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  N.W.P.  but  always  with  a 
contemptuous  significance].  In  the 
Bengal  Pry.  he  is  generally  called 
Mehtar  (q.v.),  and  by  politer  natives 
Halalkhor  (see  HALALCOREX  &c.  In 
Madras  totl  ^see  TOTY)  is  the  usual 
word ;  [in  W.  India  Dher  or  Dhed], 
Wilson  suggests  that  the' caste  name 
may  be  derived  from  hhang  (see  BANG), 
and  this  is  possible  enough,  as  the 
class  is  generally  nven  to  strong  drink 
and  intoxicating  drugs. 

1826.— '*  The  Kalpa  or  Skinner,  and  the 
Bunghee,  or  Sweeper,  are  yet  one  step 
below  the  Dker.**—Tr,  Lit.  Soc.  Bombay, 
iii.  362. 

BUNOW,  B.  and  v.  H.  bando,  used 
in  the  sense  of  *  preparation,  fabrica- 
tion,' &c.,  but  properly  the  imperative 
of  bandndy '  to  make,  prepare,  faoricate.' 
The  Anglo-Indian  word  is  applied  to 
anything  fictitious  or  factitious,  *a 
cram,  a  shave,  a  sham ' ;  or,  as  a  verb, 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  like.  The 
following  lines  have  been  found  among 
old  papers  belonging  to  an  officer  who 
was  at  the  Court  of  the  Nawab  -Sa'adat 
'Ali  at  Lucknow,  at  the  l)eginning  of 
the  last  century  : — 

"  Young  Grant  and  Ford  the  other  day 

Would  fain  have  had  some  Sport, 
But  Hound  nor  Beadle  none  had  they, 

Nor  aught  of  Canine  sort. 
A  luckless  Parry  *  came  most  pat 

When  Ford—*  we've  Dops  enow  ! 
Here  Maitre. — Katcn  avr  Doom  ko  Kaui 

Juld  1    Terrier  Inmnow ! '  t 
"  So  Saadut  with  the  like  design 

(1  mean,  to  form  a  Pack) 
To  *****  t  gave  a  Feather  fine 

And  Red  Coat  to  his  Back  ; 
A  Persian  Sword  to  dog  his  side, 

And  Boots  Hussar  8uh-nyaK,X 
Then  eyed  his  Handiwork  with  Pride. 

Crying  Jfn^V  myit  bnnnayali  !  1  !"§ 
"Appointed  to  be  said   or  sung  in    all 
Mosques,     Mutts,    Tuckeahs,    or  Eedgahs 
withm  the  Reserved  Dominions."  |i 
1863.— "You  will  see  within  a  week  if 

*  I.e.  Pariah  dog. 

t  "  MehUr !  cut  his  ears  and  tail,  quick ;  fabri- 
caU  a  Terrier ! " 

X  All  new. 

§  *'  See,  /  have  fabrieaied  a  M^Jor !" 

li  The  writer  of  these  lines  is  believed  to  have 
been  Captain  Robert  Skirvlng,  of  Croys,  GaUoway, 
a  brother  of  Archibald  Skirvinff.  a  Scotch  artist  of 
repute,  and  the  son  of  Archibald  Bkirving,  of  Bast 
Lothian,  the  author  of  a  once  famous  ballad  on 
the  baUle  of  Prestonpana  Captain  Skirvlng 
nerved  in  the  Bengal  army  fh>m  about  1780  to 
1806,  and  died  about  184a 


this  is  anything  more  than  a   banau." — 
Oakjieid,  ii.  6S. 

[1870.—"  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  choos- 
ing for  illustration,  out  of  many,  one  kind 
of  bemnred  or  prepared  evidence." — Gfteeerf, 
Med.  Juritprvd.,  86.] 

BUBDWAN,  n.p.  A  town  67  m. 
N.W.  of  Calcutta  —  Bardwdny  but  in 
its  original  Skt  form  Vardhamdna^ 
*  thriving,  prosperous,'  a  name  which 
we  find  in  Ptolemy  (Bardamana\ 
though  in  another  part  of  India. 
Some  closer  '  approximation  to  the 
ancient  form  must  have  been  current 
till  the  middle  of  18th  century,  for 
Holwell,  writing  in  1765,  speaks  of 
^^Burdwariy  the  principal  town  of 
Bvrdfmaan  "  {Hist.  EverUs,  &c.,  1.  112  ; 
see  also  122,  125). 

BUBaHEB.  This  word  has  three 
distinct  applications. 

a.  s.  This  is  only  used  in  Oevlon. 
It  is  the  Dutch  word  burger^  •citizen.'' 
The  Dutch 'admitted  people  of  mixt 
descent  to  a  kind  of  citizenship,  and 
these  people  were  distinffuiahed  by 
this  name  from  pure  natives.  The 
word  now  indicates  any  persons  who 
claim  to  be  of  partly  European  descent^ 
and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  *  hti^- 
caste  ^  and  *  Eurasian'  in  India  Proper* 
[In  its  higher  sense  it  is  still  used  by 
the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal] 

1807.— ''The  mater  part  of  them  wet^ 
admitted  by  the  Dutch  to  all  the  privileges 
of  citizens  under  the  denomination  of 
Bjaacgliem."^Cordtner,  Degc.  o/CeyUm^ 

1877.— "  About  60  years  ago  the  Biurgli«r» 
of  Ceylon  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  £urasiana  of  IncUa  at  the  present 
moment." — Calcutta  Review,  cxvii.  180-1. 

b.  n.p  People  of  the  Nilghenr 
Hills,  properly  Badagas,  or  'North- 
erners.'— See  under  BADEQA. 

C.  s.    A  rafter,  H.  bargd. 

BUBKXTNDAUZE,  s.  An  armed 
retainer ;  an  armed  policeman,  or 
other  armed  unmounted  empl^^  of  a 
civil  department ;  from  Ar.-P.  bari" 
anddz,  'lightning-darter,'  a  word  of 
the  same  class  as  jdn-hdZy  &c.  [Also 
see  BUXEBBY.] 

1726.— "2000  men  on  foot,  oaUed  Bir- 
eandes,  and  2000  pioneers  to  make  the 
road,  caUed  Bieldars  (see  BILDAB)."— 
ValeiUijn,  iv.  Saratte,  276. 

179S.— "Capt.  Welsh  has  saooeeded  in 
driving  the  Bengal  Bei^wndOMM  out  of 
-Comwallis,  ii.  207. 
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17 W,— "Notice  is  hereby  gfiven  that  per- 
CIOI18  desirous  of  sending  escorts  of  Imr- 
kandaies  or  other  armed  men,  with 
merchandise,  are  to  apply  for  passports." — 
In  SeUmrKwrr,  ii.  130. 

[1832. — "The  whole  line  of  march  is 
guarded  in  each  procession  Iw  Imrkhand- 
Smn  (matchlock  men),  who  firp  singly,  at 


intervals,  on  the  way.' 
-4/i,  L87.] 


-Mr*  Meer  Ifasaan 


BUBMA,  BUBMAH  (with  BUB- 
MESBi  &c.)  n.i>.  The  name  by  which 
we  desigiiate  tiae  ancient  kineaom  and 
nation  occupying  the  central  basin  of 
the  Iiawadi  River.  "  British  Burma  " 
is  constituted  of  the  pro^^nces  con- 
quered from  t^t  kincdom  in  the 
two  wars  of  1824-26  and  1852-63,  viz. 
(in  the  first)  Arakan,  Martaban,  Tenas- 
serim,  and  (in  the  second)  Pegu. 
[Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan  States 
were  annexed  after  the  third  war  of 
1885.] 

The  name  is  taken  from  Mra&-m&, 
the  national  name  of  the  Burmese 
X)eople,  which  they  themselves  generally 
pronounce  Bam-mdy  unless  when  speak- 
ing formally  and  emphatically.  Sir 
Arthur  Pha3rre  consiaers  that  this 
name  was  in  all  probability  adopted 
by  the  Mongoloid  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Irawadi,  on  their  conversion  to  Buddh- 
ism by  missionaries  from  Gangetic 
India,  and  is  identical  with  that 
{Bramrmd)  by  which  the  first  and 
holy  inhabitants  of  the  world  are 
styled  in  the  (Pali)  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures. BrahmordeM  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  country  by  a  Singhalese 
monk  returning  thence  to  Ceylon,  in 
conversation  with  one  of  the  present 
writers.  It  is  however  the  view 
of  Bp.  Bigandet  and  of  Prof.  Forch- 
hammer,  supported  by  considerable 
arguments,  that  Mran,  Myan,  or  Mym 
was  the  original  name  of  the  Burmese 
people,  ana  is  traceable  in  the  names 
given  to  them  by  their  neighbours ; 
e^.  by  Chinese  Mien  (and  in  Marco 
Polo) ;  by  Kakhyens,  Mym  or  Mreny 
Shana,  Mdn;  by  Sgaw  Karens, 
by  Pgaw  Kw^ns,  Paydn;   by 


Pafounffls,' Paftfn,  &c.»  Prof.  F.  con- 
siders that  Mran-nuf  (with  this  hono- 
rific suffix)  does  not  date  beyond  the 
I4th  centiiry.  [In  /.  R  A,  Soc,  (1894, 
p.  152  9eqq^  Mr.  St  John  sug^ts 
that  the  word   Myamma   is   derived 

*  Forehhamraer  argues  Auther  that  the  original 
nsnie  was  Ran  or  Tan,  with  m\  md,  or  pa  as  a  pro* 
«  nominal  accent. 


from  myan,  'swift^'  and  7?ut,  *  strong/ 
and  was  taken  as  a  soubriquet  by  the 
people  at  some  early  date,  perhaps  in 
the  time  of  Anawrahta,  a.d.  1150.] 

1516. — "Having  passed  the  Kingdom  of 
Bengale,  along  the  coast  which  turns  to  the 
Sonui,  there  is  another  Kingdom  of  Gentiles, 
called  Bezma.  .  .  .  I^ev  frequently  are  at 
war  with  the  King  of  Fei^.  We  have  no 
farther  information  respecting  this  country, 
because  it  has  no  shipping." — Barbosoy  181. 

[  „  "Vezma."  See  quotation  under 
ARAKAN. 

[1538.— "But  the  war  lasted  on  and  the 
Bram&s  took  all  the  kingdom."— Corraa, 
iii.  851.] 

1543. — "  And  folk  oominff  to  know  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  force  was  being 
despatched,  a  great  desire  took  possession 
of  aU  to  know  whither  the  Governor  in- 
tended to  send  so  large  an  armament, 
there  bein^  no  Rumis  to  go  after,  and 
nothing  being  known  of  any  other  cause 
why  ships  should  be  despatched  in  secret 
at  such  a  time.  So  some  gentlemen  spoke 
of  it  to  the  Governor,  and  much  importuned 
him  to  tell  them  whither  they  were  going, 
and  the  Governor^  all  the  more  bent  on 
concealment  of  his  intentions,  told  them  that 
the  expedition  was  going  to  Pegu  to  fig^ht 
with  the  Bnunas  who  had  taken  that 
Kingdom."— i&ta.  iv.  298. 

c.  1545.—"  How  the  King  o/Bnmk  under- 
took  the  eonqyiett  of  this  kingdom  qf  Si&o 
(Siam),  arid  of  what  happened  till  his  arrival 
at  the  CUy  of  Odi&"—F.  M.  Pinto  (orig.) 
cap.  185. 

[1553.— "Brvmi."  See  quotation  under 
JANGOMAY.] 

1606. — "Although  one's  whole  life  were 
wasted  in  describing  the  superstitions  of 
these  Gentiles — the  Pegus  and  the  Bramas 
—one  could  not  have  done  with  tiie  half, 
therefore  1  only  treat  of  some,  in  passing, 
as  1  am  now  about  to  do." — Couto,  viii. 
cap.  xii. 

(1639.-.«Hi8  (King  of  Pegu's)  Guard 
consiBts  of  a  ffreat  number  of  Souldiers, 
with  them  called  Brahmans,  is  kept  at 
the  second  Port."— i/a;wf«^^o,  TraveUy  E.  T. 
ii.  118.] 

1680.— "Abticlbs  of  Commbrob  to  be 
proposed  to  the  King  of  Barma  and  Pegu, 
in  behalfe  of  the  Ehiglish  Nation  for  the 
settling  of  a  Trade  in  those  oountrys." — 
Ft,  St.  Geo.  Oons.f  in  Ifotes  and  Extt.,  iii.  7. 

1727. — "The  Dominions  of  Barma  are  at 
present  very  laxge,  reaching  from  Moravi 
near  TVsiuuxrta,  to  the  Province  of  Ytt$utn 
in  C*tna."— -4.  UamiUon,  ii.  41. 

1759, — «  The  Btou^bmahB  are  mudi  more 
numerous  than  the  Peguese  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  commerce;  even  in  Pegu  their 
numbers  are  100  to  1."— Letter  in  Dalrymple, 
0.  R.f  i.  99.  The  writer  appears  desirous 
to  convey  by  his  unusual  spelling  some 
accurate  rei>roduction  of  the  name  as  he 
had  heard  it.      His   testimony  as  to   the 
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predominance  of  Burmese  in  Pegu,  at  that 
date  even,  is  remarkable. 
[1763^  *  *  Bnrmah. "    See  quotation  under 

[1767.— "Buraghmaarli."  See  quotation 
under  SONAFARANTA. 

[1782.— "Bahmans."  See  quotation  under 
GAUTAMA.] 

1793.— ''Bnnnali  borders  on  Pegu  to  the 
north,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Chin&,"^Renneirs 
Memoir,  297. 

[1796.— "Biiman."  See  quotation  under 
SHAN. 

[c.  1819. — "  In  fact  in  their  own  language, 
their  name  is  not  BnxmeBe,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Portuguese,  but 
Biuaaaiak."^Sangermano,  36.]. 

BUBBA-BEEBEE,  8.  K.baribm, 
*  Grande  dame.'  This  is  a  kind  of 
slang  word  applied  in  Anglo-Indian 
society  to  the  lady  who  clainis  pre- 
cedence at  a  party.  [Nowadays  Bari 
Mem  is  the  term  applied  to  the  chief 
lady  in  a  Station.] 

1807.— "At  table  I  have  hitherto  been 
allowed  but  one  dish,  namely  the  Bniro 
Bebee,  or  lady  of  the  highest  rank." — 
Lord  Minto  in  India,  29. 

184^.— "The  ladies  carry  their  bnmli- 
bibiahip  into  the  steamers  when  they  go 
to  England.  .  .  .  My  friend  endeavoured  m 
vain  to  persuade  them  that  whatever  their 
social  importance  in  the  'City  of  Palaces,' 
they  would  be  but  small  folk  in  London." 
—Chow  Chow,  by  ViscoiirUess  Falkland,  i.  92. 

[BUBBA-DIN,  s.  H.  hard-din,  A 
'  great  day/  the  term  applied  by  natives 
to  a  great  festi\'al  of  Europeans,  par- 
ticularly to  Christmas  Day. 

[1880.— "This  being  the  Buzra  Din,  or 
great  day,  the  fact  of  an  animal  being  shot 
was  interpreted  by  the  men  as  a  favourable 
augury."— J5aW,  Jungle  L\fe,  279.] 

BUBBA-KHANA,  s.  H.  hara 
khdnck,  'big  dinner';  a  term  of  the 
same  character  as  the  two  last,  applied 
to  a  vast  and  solemn  entertainment 


ment  to  designate  the  head  of  that 
department,  local  or  remote. 

[1889.— "At  any  rate  a  few  of  the  great 
lords  and  ladies  (Buzra  Sahib  and  Burra 
Mem  Sahib)  did  speak  to  me  without  being 
driven  to  it,  —I/uiy  Dufferin,  34.] 

BUBBAMPOOTEB,  n.p.  Properly 

iSkt.)  BraJi^maputra  ('the  son  of 
Jrahma '),  the  great  river  BrahmptUr  of 
which  AfBani  is  the  valley.  Rising  with- 
in 100  miles  of  the  source  of  theGEuoges, 
these  rivers,  after  being  separated  by 
17  degrees  of  loMituoe,  join  before 
entering  the  sea.  There  is  no  distinct 
recognition  of  this  great  river  by  the 
ancients,  but  the  Dtardanss  or  Otoanes, 
of  Curtius  and  Strabo,  described  as  a 
large  river  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
India,  abounding  in  dolphins  and 
Liles,    probably    represents    this 


one    of    its  Skt.  names, 


[1880.— "To  go  out  to  a  buzra  ._, 

or  big  dinner,  which  is  succeeded  in  the 
same  or  some  other  house  by  a  laxger 
evening  party,"— H''i£«m,   Abode  of  Snow, 

BUBBA SAHIB.  H.teM, 'great'; 
'  the  great  Sd^ib  (or  Masteri'  a  term 
constantly  occurring,  whetner  in  a 
family  to  distinguish  the  father  or 
the  elder  brother,  in  a  station  to  in- 
dicate the  Collector,  Commissioner, 
or  whatever  officer  may  be  the  recog- 
nised head  of  the  society,  or  in  adepart- 


river  unaer 
Hlddini, 

1552. — BarroB  does  not  mention  the  name 
before  us,  but  the  Brahmaputra  seems  to  be 
the  river  of  Caor,  which  traversing  the 
kingdom  so  called  (Gour)  and  that  of 
Comotay,  and  that  of  Ciro^  (see  SILHET), 
issues  above  Chatigdo  (see  CHITrAGONG), 
in  that  notable  arm  of  the  Ganges  which 
passes  through  the  island  of  Sornagam. 

c.  1590.— "There  is  another  very  large 
river  called  Berhumpatter,  which  runs  from 
Khatai  to  Coach  (see  COOGH  BEHAB)  and 
from  thence  through  Bazoohah  to  the  sea." 
—Ayeen  Akberry  (Gladwin)  ed.  1800,  ii.  6 ; 
[ed.  /arr««,  ii.  121]. 

1726. — "Out  of  the  same  mountains  we 
see  .  .  .  a  great  river  flowing  which  .  .  . 
divides  into  two  branches,  whereof  the 
easterly  one  on  account  of  its  size  is  called 
the  Great  Baxrempooter."— ra^0>i<v%,  v. 

1753.— "Un  peu  au-dessous  de  Daka,  le 
Gauge  est  joint  par  une  grosse  riviere,  qui 
sort  de  la  f rontiire  du  Tfbet.  Le  nom  de 
Bramanpontro  qu'on  lui  trouve  dans  quel- 
ques  cartes  est  une  corruption  de  oelm  de 
Brahmapntren,  qui  dans  le  langage  du 
pays  signifie  tirant  son  origine  de  Brahma." 
—D'Anville,  Eclairdssemens,  62. 

1767.— "Just  before  the  Ganges  falls  into 
ye  Bay  of  Bengali,  it  receives  the  Baram- 
putrey  or  Assam  River.  The  Assam  River 
IS  larger  than  the  Ganges  ...  it  is  a  perfect 
Sea  of  fresh  Water  after  the  Junction  of  the 
two  Rivera.  .  .  ,"—MS.  LeUer  of  James 
RenneU,  d.  10th  March. 

1793.—".  .  .  till  the  year  1765,  the  Bur- 
ranwooter,  as  a  capital  river,  was  unknown 
in  Europe.  On  tracing  this  river  in  1765, 
I  was  no  less  surprised  at  finding  it  rather 
laiger  than  the  Ganges,  than  at  its  course 
previous  to  its  entering  Bengal.  .  .  .  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  the  Burrampooter 
and  Sanpoo  were  one  and  the  same  river." 
—Rennell,  MetnUr,  3rd  ed.  356. 
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BUBBEL,  s.  U.  hlMraX;  Ovis  na- 
huroy  Hodj^n.  The  blue  wild  sheep 
of  the  Himalaya.  [Blanford^  Mamm. 
499,  with  illustration.] 

BUBSAUTEE,  s.  H.  bandti,  from 
barsdt,  'the  Rains.' 

a.  The  word  properly  is  applied  to 
a  disease  to  which  horses  are  liable  in 
the  rains,  pustular  eruptions  breaking 
out  on  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the 
body. 

[1828.—**  That  very  extraordinary  diaeaae, 
the  bnnattae."— Or.  Sport.  Mag,,  reprint, 
1873,  L 125.  -^^      f     ^ 

[1832. — **  Horses  are  subject  to  an  in- 
fections disease,  which  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  rainy  season,  and  there- 
fore called  bnirhsaatie.  "^Mrs  Meer  Htusan 
Alt,  ii.  27.] 

b.  But  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a 
waterproof  cloak,  or  the  bke.  (See 
BBANDY  OOOBTEE.) 

1880. — **The  scenery  has  now  been 
arranged  for  the  second  part  of  the  Simla 
season  .  .  .  and  the  appropriate  costume 
for  both  sexes  is  the  decorous  bnrBatti." — 
PionMT  Mail,  July  8. 

BUS,  adv.  P.-H.  has,  *  enough.' 
Used  commonly  as  a  kind  of  inter- 
jection: 'Enough!  Stop!  Ohe  jam  satis! 
Basta,  basta  I '  Few  Hindustani  words 
stick  closer  by  the  returned  Anglo- 
I  ndian.  The  Italian  expression,  though 
of  obscure  etymology,  can  hardly  have 
any  connection  wiSi  bos.  But  in  use 
it  always  feels  like  a  mere  expansion 
of  it! 

1858. — **'And  if  you  pass,'  say  my  dear 
good-natured  friends,  *you  may  get  an 
appointment.  Bus !  (you  see  my  Hindo- 
stanee  knowledge  already  carries  me  the 
length  of  that  emphatic  monosyllable). 
.  .  /'—Oaifield,  2nd  ed.  i.  42. 

BUSHIBB,  n.p.  The  principl 
modem  Persian  seaport  on  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  properly  AbUshahr, 

1727.— *'Bowchi«r  is  also  a  Maritim 
Town.  ...  It  stands  on  an  Island,  and  has 
a  pretty  good  Trade."— ^.  ffamiltan,  i.  90. 

BU8TEE,  &  An  inhabited  quarter, 
H  Tillage.  H.  bastl,  from  Skt.  va8= 
"  dweU/  Many  vears  ago  a  native  in 
Upper  India  said  to  a  European  assis- 
tant in  the  Canal  Department :  ^*  You 
Feringis  talk  much  of  your  country 
and  its  power,  but  we  know  that  the 
whole  01  you  come  from  five  villages" 
(pdneh  basti).    The  word  is  applied 


in  Calcutta  to  the  separate  groups  of 
huts  in  the  humbler  native  quarters, 
the  sanitary  state  of  which  has  often 
been  held  up  to  reprobation. 

[1889.— **  There  is  a  dreary  bnfltea  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  is  said  to  make  the 
most  of  any  cholera  that  may  be  going." — 
A.  Kipling,  City  of  Drtadjyd  Night,  54.  J 

BUTLEB,  8.  In  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies  this  is  the  title 
usually  applied  to  the  head-servant  of 
anv  English  or  quasi-English  house- 
hold. He  generally  makes  the  daily 
market,  has  charge  of  domestic  stores, 
and  superintends  the  table.  As  his 
profession  is  one  which  affords  a  large 
scope  for  feathering  a  nest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  foreign  master,  it  is  often 
followed  at  Maaras  by  men  of  com- 
paratively good  caste.  (See  CON- 
SX7HAH.) 

1616.— **Yosky  the  batlar,  being  sick, 
asked  lycense  to  goe  to  his  howse  \o  take 
phisick."— Cocifc»,  i.  135. 

1689.—** ...  the  Bntlen  are  enjoin'd  to 
take  an  account  of  the  Place  each  Night, 
before  they  depart  home,  that  they  (the 
Peons|  might  be  examin'd  before  they  stir, 
if  ought  be  wanting." — OvingUm,  393. 

1782.— **  Wanted  a  Person  to  act  as 
Steward  or  Batlar  in  a  Gentleman's  House, 
he  must  vndergtand  Hairdresaing.*' — India 
Gazette,  March  2. 

1789. — **No  person  considers  himself  as 
comfortably  accommodated  without  enter- 
taining a  Duhash  at  4  pagodas  per  month, 
a  Bauer  at  3,  a  Peon  at  2,  a  Cook  at  3,  a 
Compradore  at  2,  and  kitchen  boy  at  1 
pagoda." — Munro's  Narrative  qf  Operations, 

1873. — **  Glancing  round,  my  eye  fell  on 
the  pantry  department  .  .  .  and  ^e  batler 
trimming  the  reading  lamps." — Camp  Life 
in  India,  Fraser'i  Mag,,  June,  696. 

1879. — **.  .  .  the  moment  when  it  occurred 
to  him  (t.e.  the  Nyoung-voung  Prince  of 
Burma)  that  he  ought  really  to  assume  the 
guise  of  a  Madras  toiler,  and  be  off  to  the 
Kesidency,  was  the  happiest  inspiration  of 
his  life."— -Stondord,  July  11. 

BXJTLEB-ENGLISH.  The  broken 
English  spoken  bv  native  servants  in 
the  Madras  Ptesiaency  ;  which  is  not 
very  much  better  tlian  the  Pigeon- 
Thigliah  of  China.  It  is  a  singular 
dialect;  the  present  participle  (s,g.) 
being  used  for  the  future  indicative, 
and  the  preterite  indicative  being 
formed  by  *done';  thus  I  telling = 
«I  wiU  tell';  /  thne  teU='l  have 
told';  done  com«  =  * actually  arrived.' 
Peculiar  meanings  are  also  attached  to 
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words;  thus  fomxly  =  *wife.'  The 
oddest  characteristic  about  this  jargon 
is  (or  was)  that  masters  used  it  in 
speaking  to  their  servants  as  well  as 
servants  to  their  masters. 

BUXEE,  s.  A  military  paymaster  ; 
H.  hoJdiskl.  This  is  a  word  of  complex 
and  curious  history. 

In  origin  it  is  believed  to  be  the 
Mongol  or  Turki  corruption  of  the 
Skt.  hhikskuy  'a  b^gar,  and  thence 
a  Buddhist  or  religious  mendicant  or 
member  of  the  ascetic  order,  bound  by 
his  discipline  to  obtain  his  daily  foo^ 
by  begging .♦  Bakski  was  the "  word 
commonly  applied  by  the  Tartars  of 
the  host  of  Cningiz  and  his  successors, 
and  after  them  by  the  Persian  writers 
of  the  Mongol  era,  to  the  regular 
Buddhist  clergy  ;  and  thus  the  word 
appears  under  various  forms  in  the 
works  of  medieval  European  writers 
from  whom  examples  are  quoted  below. 
Many  of  the  class  came  to  Persia  and 
the  west  with  Hulaku  and  with  Batu 
Khan  ;  and  as  the  writers  in  the  Tartar 
camps  were  probably  found  chiefly 
among  the  hakakis^  the  word  underwent 
exactly  the  same  transfer  of  meaning 
as  our  cUrky  and  came  to  signifv  a 
lUeratuSy  scribe  or  secretary.  TKus 
in  the  Latino-Perso-Turkish  voca- 
bulary, which  belonged  to  Petrarch 
and  is  preserved  at  Venice,  the  word 
icriha  is  rendered  in  Comanian,  i.e. 
the  then  Turkish  of  the  Crimea,  as 
Bouid.  The  change  of  meaning  did  not 
stop  here. 

Abul-Fa^l  in  his  account  of  Kashmir 
(in  the  Amy  [ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  212])  re- 
calls the  fact  that  haMuiki  was  the  title 
given  by  the  learned  among  Persian 
and  Arabic  writers  to  the  Buddhist 
priests  whom  the  Tibetans  styled  lamas. 
But  in  the  time  of  Baber,  say  circa 
1500,  among  the  Mongols  the  word 
had  come  to  mean  surgeon;  a  change 
analogous  again,  in  some  measure,  to  our 
colloquial  use  of  doctor.  The  modern 
Mongols,  according  to  Pallas,  use  the 
wora  in  the  sense  of  *  Teacher,'  and 
apply  it  to  the  most  venerable  or 
learned  priest  of  a  community.    Among 

•  In  a  note  with  which  we  were  fiivoiired  by  the 
late  Prof.  Anton  Schiefner,  he  expressed  doubtn 
whether  the  Bakthi  of  the  Tibetans  and  Mongols 
was  not  of  early  introduction  through  the  Uigurs 
fhjin  some  other  corrupted  Sanskrit  word,  or  even 
of  prw-buddhistic  derivation  ftrom  an  Iranian 
source.  We  do  not  find  the  wonl  in  Jaeschke  s 
TibetAn  Dictionary. 


the  Kirghiz  Kazzaks,  who  profess 
Mahommedanism,  it  has  oome  to  bear 
the  character  which  Marco  Polo  more 
or  less  associates  with  it^  and  means  a 
mere  conjurer  or  medicine-man  ;  whilst 
in  Western  Turkestan  it  signifies  a 
'Bard'  or  'Minstrel.'  [Vamb^ry  in 
his  Sketches  of  Cetitral  Asia  (p.  81) 
speaks  of  a  Bakhski  as  a  troubadour.] 

By  a  further  transfer  of  meaning, 
of  which  all  the  steps  are  not  clear,  in 
another  direction,  under  the  Moham- 
medan Emperors  of  India  the  word 
bakhski  was  applied  to  an  officer  high 
in  military  administration,  whose 
office  is  sometimes  rendered  'Master 
of  the  Horse'  (of  horse,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  the  whole  substance  of 
the  army  consisted),  but  whose  duties 
sometimes,  if  not  habitually,  em- 
braced those  of  Paymaster-General^ 
as  well  as,  in  a  maimer,  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or  Chief  of  the  Staif. 
[Mr.  Irvine,  who  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Baknshi  under  the 
latter  Moguls  (/.  R.  A.  Soc,  July 
1896,  p.  639  seqq.).  prefers  to  call  him 
Adjutant-General.]  More  properly  per- 
haps this  was  the  position  of  the  Mir 
Bakhshiy  who  had  other  hakhshis  under 
him.  Bakhehis  in  military  command 
continued  in  the  armies  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  of  other 
native  powers.  But  both  the  Persian 
spelling  and  the  modem  connection  of 
the  title  with  pay  indicate  a  probability 
that  some  confusion  of  association  had 
arisen  between  the  old  Tartar  title  and  . 
the  P.  bakhshy  'portion,' bakhshidariy  ' to 
give,'  bakhshish,  'payment.'  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Council  of  Fort 
William  we  find  the  title  Bnxee  ap- 
plied to  a  European  Civil  officer, 
through  whom  payments  were  made 
(see  Lona  and  Seton-Karr,  passim). 
This  is  obsolete,  but  the  word  is  still 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  Army  the  recog- 
nised designation  of  a  Paymaster. 

This  is  the  best  known  existing  use 
of  the  word.  But  under  some  Native 
Governments  it  is  still  the  designation 
of  a  high  officer  of  state.  And  accord- 
ing to  the  Calcutta  Glossary  it  has  been 
used  in  the  N.W.P.  for  'a  collector 
of  a  house  tax '  (?)  and  the  like ;  in 
Bengal  for  'a  superintendent  of  peons' ; 
in  Mvsore  for  'a  treasurer,'  &c.  [In 
the  N.W.P.  the  Bakhshiy  popularly 
known  to  natives  as  ^Bakhsln  TikkaSy 
'Tax  Haklishi,'  is  the  ju^i'son  in  charge 
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of  one  of  the  minor  towns  which  are 
not  nnder  a  Municipal  Board,  but  are 
managed  bj  a  Panch^  or  body  of  asses- 
sors, who  raise  the  income  needed  for 
watch  and  ward  and  conservancy  by 
means  of  a  graduated  house  assess- 
ment.] See  an  interesting  note  on 
this  word  in  Quatremh^  Js!  des  Mon- 
aoUf  184  9eqq,j'  also  see  Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  i  ch,  61,  note. 

1296. — "There  la  another  marrel  per- 
formed by  those  Bacsi,  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking  as  knowing '  so  many  enchant- 
ments. ;  .  r— Marco  Polo,  Bk.  I.  ch.  61. 

c.  1800. — **  Although  there  are  many 
Hft^viwMa^  Chinese,  Indian  and  others, 
those  of  l^bet  are  most  estbemed."— i2a«Aui^- 
MtUttm,  quoted  by  D'Ohaaon,  ii.  370. 

c.  1800.— "Bt  sciendum,  quod  Tartar 
^Qoedam  homines  sui>er  omnes  de  mundo 
honorant:  bozltas,  scilicet  quosdam  ponti- 
fioesydolorum."— Atco^tts  de  MowUcrucUy  in 
Pertgrinatorta,  IV.  p.  117. 

c.  1808. — "  TaOra  yh^  Koin-^ra^it  iwa- 
9l|Kwr  Tp6f  patriXia  Bui^t^alar  TpQros  64 
tQ^  UpOfuirfiaVf  Toth^ofia  rovro  ^f eXXiyrffrreu.  '* 
— Qtorg,  Padiymeres  de  Andronico  PaUuo- 
Icgo^  lib,  TiL  The  last  part  of  the  name  of 
this  Kmimmptueia,  'the  first  of  the  sacred 
magi,'  appears  to  be  Bakhshi;  the  whole 
mrhaps  to  be  iSTAo^'a-Bakhshi,  or  K^Uhin- 

o.  1840.— "The  Kin^s  of  this  country 
sprang  from  Jinghiz  Khan  .  .  .  followed 
«xaetly  the  yoMoh  ^or  laws)  of  that  Prince 
and  tiie  dogmas  received  in  his  family,  which 
ooDflisted  in  revering  the  sun,  and  conform- 
ing in  all  things  to  the  advice  of  the 
BakibiB."— iS^iAd^MflUin,  in  NoL  et  Extr, 
ziu.237. 

1420. — '*In  this  city  of  Eamcheu  there  is 
an  idol  temple  500  cubits  square.  In  the 
middle  is  an  idol  lying  at  length,  which 
measures  60  paces.  .  .  .  Behind  this  image 
.  .  .  figures  of  BitW^^"  as  lar^e  as  life.  .  .  ." 
— SKah  Rukh*8  MiMsion  to  Cfktna,  in  Cathay, 
J:  ociii. 

1615. — "Then  I  moved  him  for  his  favor 
for  an  English  Factory  to  be  Resident  in  the 
Towne,  which  hee  willingly  granted,  and 
^re  present  order  to  the  suzy,  to  draw  a 
Firma  both  for  their  comming  vp,  and  for 
their 'residence."— .%>  T.  Roe,  in  Pnrehas, 
i.  541 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  93.] 

c  1060. — ".  .  .  obliged  me  to  take  a 
Salary  from  the  Urand  Mo^fol  in  the  quality 
of  a  Phisitian,  and  a  little  after  from 
DeMttkinend-Kan,  the  most  knowing  man 
of  Asia,  who  had  been  Bakchis,  or  Great 
Master  of  the  Horse.'*— ^(!mi<T,  E.T.  p.  2 ; 
{ed.  ContiabU,  p.  4]. 

1701.— "The  friendship  of  the  Biude  iH 
not  BO  much  desired  for  the  post  he  is  now 
in,  but  that  he  is  of  a  very  good  family,  and 
baa  many  relations  near  the  King." — In 
WhMUr,  1.  378. 

1706-7. — "Bo    the  Emperor  appointed  a 


nobleman  to  act  as  the  bakshi  of  Kl[ra 
Bakhsh,  and  to  him  he  intrusted  the  Prince, 
with  instructions  to  take  care  of  him.  The 
bakshi  was  Sultan  Hasan,  otherwise  called 
Mir  Malang."— Z>oir«on'«  £Uiott  vii.  385. 

1711.— "To  his  Excellency  Zulfikar  Khan 
Bahadur,  Nurzerat  Sing  {Narrat-Jang  i) 
Backshee  of  the  whole  Empire." — Address 
of  a  Letter  J/roia  President  wnd  Council  of 
Port  St,  George,  in  Wheeler,  ii.  160. 

1712.— "Chan  Dhjehaan  .  .  .  first  Baksi 
general,  or  Muster-Master  of  the  horsemen." 
—  ValeiUijn,  iv.  (Suratte),  295. 

1753.— "The  Bnxsjr  acquaints  the  Board 
he  has  been  using  his  endeavours  to  get 
sundry  artificers  for  the  Negrais." — In  L<mg, 
43. 

1756.— Barth.  Plaisted  represents  the  bad 
treatment  he  had  met  with  for  "strictly 
adhering  to  his  duty  during  the  Bnzy-shipof 
Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Kempe";  and  "the 
abuses  in  the  poet  of  Bury,"— Letter  to  the 
Hon,  the  Court  ofDiredorg,  dx,,  p.  8. 

1768.— "The  Iraxey  or  general  of  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  closed 
the  procession.'* — Orme,  i,  26  (reprint). 

1766.—"  The  Bnxey;  lays  before  the  Board 
an  account  of  charges  incurred  in  the  Buxey 
Cknmah  ...  for  the  relief  of  people  saved 
from  the  FcUmouth." — Ft.  William,  Cons., 
Long,  457. 

1793.— "The  hokshey  allowed  it  would 
be  prudent  in  the  Sultan  not  to  hazard  the 
event." — Dirom,  50. 

1804.— "A  bnckBhee  and  a  body  of  horse 
belonging  to  this  same  man  were  opposed  to 
me  in  the  action  of  the  5th  ;  whom  I  daresay 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
shortly  at  the  Peshwah's  durbar." — Wef- 
lington,  iii.  80. 

1811. — "There  appear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  Buktshies  (in  Tippoo's 
service).  The  BnktBhies  of  Kushoons  were 
a  sort  of  commissaries  and  paymasters,  and 
were  subordinate  to  the  sipahddr,  if  not  to 
the  Res&lad&r,  or  commandant  of  a  battalion.  • 
The  Heer  Buktahy,  however,  took  rank  of 
the  Sipahddr.  TheBuktshies  of  the  Ehsham 
and  Jyshe  were,  I  believe,  the  superior 
officers  of  these  corps  respectively." — Note 
to  Tippoo's  Letters,  lo5. 

1823.— "In  the  Mahratta  armies  the 
prince  is  deemed  tiie  Sirdar  or  Commander  ; 
next  to  him  is  the  Bukshee  or  Paymaster, 
who  is  vested  with  the  principal  charge  and 
responsibility,  and  is  considered  accountable 
for  all  military  expenses  and  disbursements." 
— Malcolm,  Central  India,  i.  534. 

1827.—"  Doubt  it  not— the  soldiers  of  the 
Beegum  Mootee  Mahul  .  .  .  are  less  hers 
than  mine.  I  am  myself  the  Bukshee  .  .  . 
and  her  Sirdars  are  at  my  devotion."— 
Walter  Scott,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  ch.  xii. 

1861. — "To  the  best  of  my  memory  he  was 
accused  of  having  done  his  best  to  urge  the 
people  of  Dhar  to  rise  against  our  Qovem- 
ment,  and  several  of  the  witnesses  deposed 
to  this  effect ;  amongFt  them  the  BlikBhi"-r 
Memo,  on  Dhar,  by  Major  McMullm. 
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1874. — *'  Before  the  depositions  were  taken 
down,  the  ffomasta  of  the  planter  drew  aside 
the  BakBhl,  who  is  a  police-officer  next  to 
the  daxog&J^—Govinda  Samanta,  ii.  235. 

BXJXEBBT,  s.  A  matchlock  man  ; 
apparently  used  in  much  the  same 
sense  as  Bnrklindanze  (q.v.)  now  ob- 
solete. We  have  not  found  this  term 
excepting  in  documents  pertaining  to 
the  midme  decades  of  18th  century  in 
Bengal ;  [but  see  references  supplied 
by  Mr.  Irvine  below;]  nor  have  we 
found  any  satisfactory  etymology. 
Buxo  is  in  Port,  a  gun-barrel  (Germ. 
Buckse)  ;  which  suggests  some  passible 
word  buxeiro.  There  is  however  none 
such  in  Bluteau,  who  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  ^^ButgeroSy  an  Indian  term, 
artillery-men,  &c.,"  and  quotes  from 
Hist.  Orient,  iii.  7 :  "  But{feri  sunt  hi 
qui  quinque  tormentis  praeficiuntur." 
This  does  not  throw  much  l^ht. 
BajjaVy  'thunderbolt,'  may  have  given 
vogue  to  a  word  in  analogy  to  "P.  bark- 
arSdZy  *  lightning-darter,'  but  we  find  no 
such  word.  As  an  additional  conjec- 
ture, however,  we  may  suggest  Bakadrisy 
from  the  possible  circumstance  that 
such  men  were  recruited  in  the 
country  about  Bahdr  {Buxar\  i.e.  the 
Shdhabdd  district,  which  up  to  1857 
was  a  great  recruiting  ground  for 
sepoys.  [There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  last  suggestion  gives  the  correct 
origin  of  the  word.  Buchanan  Hamil- 
iony  Eastern  India^  i.  471,  describes  the 
lar^  number  of  men  who  joined  the 
native  army  from  this  part  of  the 
country.] 

[1690. — The  Mogul  army  was  divided  into 
three  classes — SuwdrAfij  or  mounted  men ; 
Topkkdnah,  artillery  ;  Ahahdniy  infantry  and 
artificers. 

["  Ahsham  —  BandHqcki-i-Jangl—Bakaari' 
yah  ica  Bundelah  Ahshdm,  i.e.  regular 
matchlock-men,  BaksaxiyaliB  and  Bunde- 
lahs. "  —  Dastur  -  nl  -  *amal.  written  about 
1690-1 ;  B.  Museum  MS.,  No.  1641,  fol. 
586.] 

1748. — "Ordered  the  Zemindars  to  send 
BuxexTies  to  dear  the  boats  and  bring  them 
up  as  Prisoners." — Ft.  William  Cons.,  April, 
in  Lcng,  p.  6. 

„  "We  received  a  letter  from  .  .  . 
Council  at  Cossimbazar  .  .  .  advising  of 
their  having  sent  Ensign  McKion  with  all 
the  Military  that  were  able  to  travel,  150 
buxenries,  4  field  pieces,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  to  Cutway."— 7Wrf.  p.  1. 

1749. — *  *  Having  frequent  reports  of  several 
straggling  parties  of  this  banditti  plundering 
about  this  place,  we  on  the  2d  November 
ordered    the   Zemindars   to  entertain   one 


hundred  boxeries  and  fifty  pike-men  over 
and  above  what  were  then  in  pay  for  thfr 
protection  of  the  outskirts  of  vour  Honor's, 
town."— Z«a«r  to  Courty  Jan.  18,  Ibid.  p.  21. 

1755.— "Agreed,  we  despatch  Lieutenant 
John  Harding  of  a  command  of  soldiers  25 
Bnxaxles  in  order  to  clear  these  boats  if 
stopped  in  their  way  to  this  place." — Ihid.- 
55. 

„        "In  an  account  for  this  voir  we 
find  among  chaiges  on  behalf  of  WUliaia 
Wallis,  Esq.,  Chief  at  Cossimbazar : 
Rs. 
"'4Buxerie8.    .    .    20  (year)  .  240.' " 
MS.  Records  in  India  Office. 

1761.— "The  5th  they  made  their  1a8€ 
effort  with  all  the  Sepoys  and  Baxentoft 
they  could  assemble." — In  Long,  254. 

„  "The  number  of  BuxerrUt  or 
matchlockmen  was  therefore  augmented  to 
1500."— Orroc  (reprint),  ii.  59. 

„  "In  a  few  minutes  they  killed  6 
boxerries."— i&i<2.  65 ;  see  also  279. 

1772.  —  "  BackBenias.  Foot  soldiers 
whose  common  arms  are  only  sword  and 
tBLTget."— Glossary  in  Orose's  Voyage,  2nd 
ed.  [This  is  copied,  as  Mr.  Irvine  shows, 
from  the  Glossary  of  1757  prefixed  to  An 
Address  to  the  Proprietors  qf  E.  I.  Stock,  in. 
HolwelVs  Indian  Tracts,  8rd  ed.,  1779.] 

1788. — "  Buxenries- Foot  soldiers,  whos9 
common  arms  are  swords  and  targets  or 
spears." — Indian  Vocabulary  (Stockdale's). 

I860.— "Another  point  to  which  Cliy« 
turned  his  attention  .  .  .  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficient  native  regular  force.  .  •  • 
Hitherto  the  native  troops  employed  at 
Calcutta  .  .  .  designated  Buxazxies  were 
nothing  more  than  Burkanddz,  armed  and 
equipped  in  the  usual  native  manner." — 
Broome,  Hut.  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  i.  92. 

BTDE,  or  BEDE  HORSE,  s.    A 

note  by  Kirkpatrick  to  the  passage- 
below  from  Tippoo^s  Letters  says  Bydt 
Horse  are  "the  same  as  Pinddriha^ 
Lootiesy  and  Kuzzdks"  (s^  PINDABBY, 
LOOTY.  00S8ACK).  In  the  Lifi  of 
Hyder  AH  by  Hussain  *Ali  Khan 
Kirmani,  tr.  by  Miles,  we  read  that 
Hyder^s  Kuzzaks  were  under  the 
command  of  '^Qhazi  Khan  Bede.'* 
But  whetlier  this  leader  was  so- 
called  from  leading  the^'Bede  "  Horse, 
or  gave  his  name  to  them,  does  not 
appear.  Miles  has  the  highly  intelli- 
gent note :  *  Bede  is  another  name  for 
(Kuzzak) :  Kirkpatrick  supposed  the 
word  Bede  meant  infantry,  which,  I 
Mieve,  it  does  not'  (p.  36).  The 
quotation  from  the  Life  of  Tippoo 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  the  name 
of  a  caste.  And  we  find  in  Sherrin^s 
Indian  Tribes  and  GasteSy  among  those 
of  Mysore,  mention  of  the  Bedar  as  a 
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tribe,  probably  of  huntsmen,  dark, 
tall,  and  warlike.  Formerly  many 
were  employed  as  soldiers,  and  served 
in  Ryder's  wars  (iii.  153  ;  see  also  the 
same  tribe  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country, 
ii.  321).  Assumini^  -ar  to  be  a  plural 
sign,  we  have  here  probably  the 
''jBedes"  who  gave  their  name  to 
these  plundering  horse.  The  Bedar 
are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  predatory 
classes  of  the  peninsula,  along  with 
Marawars,  Eallars,  Eamusis  (see 
BAMOOST),  &c.,  in  Sir  Walter  Elliot's 
Iiaper  (/.  Ethnol  Soc,,  1869,  N.S.  pp. 
112-13^.  But  more  will  be  found 
regardmg  them  in  a  paper  by  the 
late  Gen.  Briggs,  the  translator  of 
Ferifihta's  Hist.  (/.  R  A.  Soc.  xiii.). 
Besides  Bedar,  Bednor  (or  Nagar)  in 
Mysore  seems  to  take  its  name  from 
this  tribe.    [See  BieSj  Mysore^  i.  255.] 

1758.—"  .  .  .  The  Cavalry  of  the  Rao  .  .  . 
reoeived  such  a  defeat  from  Hydur's  Bedes 
or  Kiizzaks  that  they  fled  and  never  looked 
behind  them  until  they  arrived  at  Goori 
Bundar."— 1/trf.  of  Hydur  Naik,  p.  120. 

1785. — "Byde  Horse,  out  of  employ,  have 
committed  great  excesses  and  depredations 
in  the  Sircar's  dominions."— Xetterj  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  6. 

1802.— "The  Kakur  and  Chapao  horse 
.  .  .  (Although  these  are  included  in  the 
B«de  tribe,  they  carry  off  the  palm  even 
from  them  in  the  arts  of  robbery)  .  .  .  "— 
H.  ofTipA,  by  Hutsein  *Ali  Khan  Kirmdniy 
tr.  by  Bifles,  p.  76. 

[BYLEE,  8.  A  small  two-wheeled 
vehicle  drawn  by  two  oxen.  H.  hahal, 
hahU,  laUlf  which  has  no  connection, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  with  haily 
'an  ox';  but  is  derived  from  t^e 
Skt.  vah,  *to  carry.'  The  bylee  is  used 
only  for  passengers,  and  a  larger  and 
more  imposing  vehicle  of  the  same 
class  is  tne  Bnt.  There  is  a  good 
drawing  of  a  Panjab  byUe  in  Kipung't 
Beast  and  Man  (p.  117);  also  see  the 
note  on  the  quotation  from  Forbes 
under  HACKEBY. 

[1841.— "A  native  bylee  will  usually  pro- 
duce, in  gold  and  silver  of  great  purity,  ten 
times  the  weight  of  precious  metals  to  be 
obtained  from  a  general  officer's  equipage." 
—Society  in  India,  i.  162. 

[1854.— "Most  of  the  party  .  .  .  were  in  a 
Ijoronch,  but  the  rich  man  himself  [one  of 
the  Huttra  Seths]  still  adheres  to  the  primi- 
tive conveyance  of  a  Inrlis,  a  thing  like  a 
footboard  on  two  wheels,  generally  drawn 
by  two  'oxen,  but  in  which  he  drives  a 
nplendid  pair  of  white  horses,  sitting  cross- 
legged  the  while!'* — JUrs  McLckenzie/ Ltfe 
in  tie  Mitsiony  kc.,  ii.  205.] 


GABAYA,  s.  This  word,  though 
of  Asiatic  origin,  was  perhaps  intro> 
duced  into  India  by  the  Portuguese, 
whose  writers  of  the  16th  centuiy 
apply  it  to  the  surcoat  or  long  tunic 
of  muslin,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
common  native  garments  of  the  better 
classes  in  India.  The  word  seems  to- 
be  one  of  those  which  the  Portuguese 
had  received  in  older  times  from  the 
Arabic  (iabdy  *a  vesture').  From 
Dozv's  remarks  this  would  seem  in 
Barbary  to  take  the  form  kahdya. 
Whether  from  Arabic  or  from  Portu- 
gese, the  word  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Malay  countries,  and  is  in 
common  use  m  Java  for  the  light 
cotton  surcoat  worn  by  Europeans^ 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  dis- 
habille. The  word  is  not  now  used  in 
India  Proper,  unless  by  the  Portuguese. 
But  it  has  become  familiar  in  Dutch^ 
from  its  use  in  Java.  [Mr.  Gray,  in 
his  notes  to  Pyrard  (i.  372),  thinks 
that  the  word  was  introduced  before 
the  time  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
remarks  that  kabaya  in  Ceylon  means 
a  coat  or  jacket  worn  by  a  European 
or  native.] 

c.  1540.— **  There  was  in  her  an  Embas- 
sador who  had  brought  Hidalcan  ridalcani 
a  very  rich  Cabaya  .  .  .  which  he  would 
not  accept  of,  for  that  thereby  he  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  subject  to  the 
Turk."— Oo^an'*  Pinto,  pp.  10-11. 

1652.—".  .  .  he  ordered  him  then  to 
bestow  a  cabaya.  "—Co^tonAofa,  iv.  488. 
See  also  Stanley's  Cornea,  132. 

1554. — "And  moreover  there  are  given 
to  these  Kin^  (Malabar  Rajas)  when  they 
come  to  receive  these  allowances,  to  each 
of  them  a  cabaya  of  silk,  or  of  scarlet,  of 
4  cubits,  and  a  cap  or  two,  and  two  sheath> 
knives.  "~-Sf.  Botelho,  Tombo,  26. 

1572.- 
"  Luzem  da  fina  purpura  as  eabayas, 

Lustram  os  pannos  da  tecida  seda." 

CamdeSf  ii.  93. 
"  Cabaya  de  damasoo  rioo  e  dino 

Dtk  Tyria  cor,  entre  elles  estimada.'* 

Ibid.  95, 

In  these  two  passages  Burton  translates 
ct{fian. 

1585.— "The  King  is  ai>parelled  with  a 
Cable  made  like  a  shirt  tied  with  strings 
on  one  side."— iZ.  Fitch,  in  Hail,,  ii.  386. 

1598.— "They  wear  sometimes  when  they 
go  abroad  a  thinne  cotton  linnen  gowne 
called  Cabala.  .  .  ,"— Linschoten.  70  {[BBk. 
Soc.  i.  247]. 
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c.  1610. — "Cette  jaquette  ou  soutane, 
qa'ils  appellent  lAhasat  (P.  l-SbQs,  *  clothing ') 
ou  Gaba^,  est  de  toile  de  Cotton  fort 
fine  et  blanche,  qui  leur  va  juaqu'aux 
ialonB."—Pyrard  de  LavaL  i.  265;  [Hak. 
See.  i.  872]. 

[1614.— *'The  white  Cabas  which  you 
have  with  you  at  Bantam  would  aell  here." 
—Foster,  Letten,  ii.  44.] 

1645. — "  Vne  Cabtja  qui  est  vne  sorte  de 
Testement  oomme  vneiarge  soutane  oouverte 
par  le  devant,  k  manches  fort  laives." — 
CarcUm,  Itel.  de  la  Prov,  du  Japon,  5o. 

1689.— "It  is  a  distinction  between  the 
Moors  and  Banntans,  the  Moors  tie  their 
Caba'a  always  on  the  Right  side,  and  the 
Bannians  on  the  left.  .  .  .**—Ovingt<m,  814. 
This  distinction  is  still  true. 

I860.— *U  afterwards  understood  that 
the  dress  they  were  wearing  was  a  sort 
of  native  garment,  which  there  in  the 
oountry  they  call  sarong  or  kabaal,  but 
I  found  it  very  unbecoming."  —  Max 
HavelwxT,  48.  [There  is  sopae  mistake 
here,  saxtmg  and  KaJbaya  are  quite 
different.] 

1878. — "Over  all  this  is  worn  (by  Malay 
women)  a  long  loose  dressing-gown  style  of 
garment  called  the  kabaya.  This  robe 
falls  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  is 
fastened  down  the  front  with  circular 
brooches." — McNair,  Perak,  Ac,  151. 

CABOB,  8.  Ar.-H.  kabdh.  Tbis 
word  is  used  in  Anglo-Indian  hoiise- 
bolds  generically  for  roast  meat.  [It 
usually  follows  the  name  of  the  dish, 
e.g,  murahi  kdbdby  *  roast  fowl'.]  But 
specifically  it  is  applied  to  the  dish 
aescribed  in  the  quotations  from  Fryer 
and  Ovington. 

c.  1580. — ''Altero  modo  .  .  .  ipsam 
{camem)  in  parva  frustra  dissectam,  et 
veruculis  ferreis  aouum  modo  infixam, 
super  crates  ferreas  igne  supposito  positam 
torrefaciunt,  ouam  suooo  limonum  aspersam 
avid^  esitant.  — Prosper  A  Ipinus,  Pt.  i.  229. 

1678.— ^'Gabob  is  Rostmeat  on  Skewers, 
out  in  little  round  pieces  no  bigger  than  a 
Sixpence,  and  Ginger  and  Garlick  put 
between  each." — Fryer,  404. 

1689.— "Gabob,  that  is  Beef  or  Mutton 
out  in  small  pieces,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  aipt  with  Oil  and  Garlick,  which 
have  been  mixt  together  in  a  dish,  and  then 
roasted  on  a  Spit,  with  sweet  Herbs  put 
between  and  stuff  in  them,  and  basted  with 
Oil  and  Garlick  all  the  while." — Ovington. 
397. 

1814.— "I  often  partook  with  mv  Arabs 
of  a  dish  common  in  Arabia  caUedKabob 
or  Kab-ab,  which  is  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  placed  on  thin  skewers,  alter- 
nately between  slices  of  onion  and  green 
^nger,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
&ian,  fried  in  ghee,  to  be  ate  with  rice 
and  dholl."  -Forbes,  <)r.  Mem.  ii.  480 ; 
(2nd  od.  ii.  8*2  ;  in  i.  315  he  writes  Kebabs]. 


[1876. — ".  .  .  kavap  (a  name  which  is 
naturalised  with  us  as  Gabobs),  small  bits 
of  meat  roasted  on  a  spit.  .  .  ." — Schuyler, 
Twrkistan,  i.  125.] 

GABOOK,  s.  This  is  the  Ceylon 
term  for  the  substance  called  in  India 
Laterite  (q.v.X  and  in  Madras  by 
the  native  name  Moomin  (q.v.).  The 
word  is  perhaps  the  Port,  cabouco  or 
cavoueo^  *a  quarry.'  It  is  not  in 
Singh.  Dictionaries.  [Mr.  Ferauson 
says  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Port,  pedras  de  cavouco^  'quarry-stones,' 
the  last  word  being  by  a  misapprehen- 
sion applied  to  the  stones  themselves. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  he  has  met  with  occurs  in 
the  Tra/vels  of  Dr.  Aegidius  Daalmans 
(1687-89X  who  descri))es  kaphok  stone 
as  4ike  small  ^bbles  lying  in  a  hard 
clay,  so  that  if  a  large  square  stone 
is  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in 
the  water,  the  clav  dissolves  and  the 
pebbles  fall  in  a  heap  together ;  but 
if  this  stone  is  laid  m  good  mortar, 
so  that  the  water  cannot  get  at  it, 
it  does  good  serWce '  (/.  As.  Sk.  Ceylofi, 
X.  162).  The  word  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  Singhalese  Dicta.,  but  A. 
Mendis  Qunasekara  in  his  Singhalese 
Grammar  (1891),  among  words  derived 
from  the  Port.,  gives  kaSuk-gal  (cabouco), 
cdbook  (stoneX  Materite.'] 

1834. — ''The  soil  yaries  in  different  situa- 
tions on  the  Island.  In  the  country  round 
Colombo  it  consists  of  a  strong  red  clav, 
or  marl,  called  Cabook,  mixed  with  sandy 
ferruginous  particles." — Ceylon  Qazetteer,  2h\. 
„  **  The  houses  are  built  with  eabook, 
and  neatly  whitewashed  with  chunam." — 
Ibid.  75. 

1860. — "  A  peculiarity  which  is  one  of  the 
first  to  strike  a  stranger  who  lands  at  Galle 
or  Colombo  is  the  bright  red  colour  of  the 
streets  and  roads  .  .  .  and  the  ubiquity 
of  the  fine  ro<l  diLst  which  i>enetrates  every 
crevice  and  imparts  it8  own  tint  to  every 
neglected  article.  Natives  resident  in  these 
loc^ities  are  easily  recognisable  elsewhere 
by  the  general  hue  of  their  dress.  This  in 
occasioned  by  the  prevalence  ...  of  lateritr, 
or,  as  the  Singhalese  call  it,  cabook." — 
Tennenfs  Ceylon,  i.  17. 

OABUL,  OAUBOOL,  &c.,  n.i>. 
This  name  (Kabul)  of  the  chief  city 
of  N.  Afghanistan,  now  so  familiar, 
is  perhaps  traceable  in  Ptolemy,  wh(» 
gives  in  that  same  region  a  people 
called  Ka/SoXirat,  and  a  city  called 
Kdfiovpa,  Perhaps,  however,  one  or 
both  may  be  corrol>orated  by  the 
ydpSos  KafiaXiTTi  of  the   Perij)lu3.     The 
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accent  of  Kabul  ia  moflt  distinctly  on 
the  first  and  long  syllable,  but  English 
mouths  are  very  perverse  in  error 
here.    Moore  accents  the  last  syllable  : 

"...  pomegfranates  full 
Of  meltizi^  sweetneaB,  and  the  pean 
And  sunniest  apples  that  Caubul 
In  all  its  thousand  g^ardens  bean." 

Light  of  the  Harem, 

Mr.  Arnold  does  likewise  in  Sohrab 
and  RuBtam : 
**  Bat  as  a  troop  of  oedlan  from  Cabool, 

Cross     underneath     the     Indian     Can- 


It  was  told  characteristically  of  the 
late  Lord  £llenborough  that,  after 
his  arrival  in  India,  though  for  months 
he  heard  the  name  correctly  spoken 
by  his  councillors  and  his  staff,  he 
persisted  in  calling  it  CdbGol  till  he 
met  Dost  Mahommed  Khan.  After 
the  interview  the  Governor-General 
announced  as  a  new  discovery,  from 
the  Amir's  pronimciation,  that  Cdb&l 
was  the  correct  form. 

1552.— Barroe  calls  it  "a  Cidade  Cabol, 
Metropoli  dos  Mogoles.'* — IV.  vi.  1. 

[c.  1S90.— "The  territory_of  Kilml  com- 
pnaes  twenty  Twao^ia." — ^««i,  tr.  JarretL 
n.  410.] 

1856.- 
'*  Ah  Cabal !  word  of  woe  and  bitter  shame  ; 
Where   proud   old    England's   flag,    dis- 
honoured, sank 
Beneath  the  Crescent;  and  the  butcher 

knives 
Beat  down  like  reeds  the  bayonets  that 

had  flashed 
Fran  Plassey  on  to  snow-capt  Caucasus, 
In  triumph  through  a  himdred  years  of 
war." 

Tfie  Banyan  Tree,  a  Poem. 

GACOULI,  s.  This  occurs  in  the 
Apnp.  to  the  Journal  d^Antoine  Galland, 
at  Constantinople  in  1673  :  "  Dragmes 
de  Caconli,  drogue  qu'on  use  dans  le 
CXahue,"  t.e.  in  coffee  (ii.  206).  This 
is  Pers.  Arab.  Jbdkula  for  Canlamom, 
as  in  the  quotation  from  Garcia.  We 
may  remark  that  KdkuUi  was  a  place 
4K>mewhere  on  the  GuK  of  Siam, 
famous  for  its  fine  aloes-wood  (see 
Ihn  BattUa,  iv.  240-44).  And  a 
bastard  kind  of  Cardamom  appears 
to  be  exported  from  Siam,  Amomum 
scanJthoideSy  Wal. 

1568. — "0.  Ayicena  ^ves  a  chapter  on 
the  imiTlH^j  dividing  it  mto  the  bigger  and 
the  U8$  .  .  .  calling  one  of  them  caeolld 
muibir,  and  the  other  eacolld  cfguer  [Ar. 
MoHr,  fagktr},  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 


greoJter  cardamom  and  snuUler  cardamom," — 
Oarda  DeO.yt  47 v. 

1759.— "These  Vakeels  .  .  .  stated  that 
the  Rani  (of  Bednore)  would  pay  a  jrearly 
sum  of  100,000  Hoons  or  Pagooas,  besides  a 
tribute  of  other  valuable  articles,  such  as 
Foful  (betel),  Dates,  Sandal-wood,  XaJcnl 
.  .  .  black  pepper,  &c." — Hitt.  of  Mydur 
Naik,  183. 

GADDT,  8.  i.e,  tea-caddy.  This 
is  possibly,  as  Crawfurd  suggests,  from 
Catty  (q*v.),  and  may  have  been 
originally  applied  to  a  small  box 
containing  a  catty  or  two  of  tea.  The 
suggjestion  is  confirmed  by  this  ad- 
vertisement : 

1792.— "By  R.  Henderson  ...  A  Quan- 
tity of  Tea  in  Quarter  Chests  and  Caddies, 
imported  last  season.  .  .  ." — Madras  Covr{n\ 
Deo.  2. 

CADET,  s.  (From  Prov.  capdety  and 
Low  Lat  capitettmn^  [dim.  of  caputs 
'head'l  Skeat).  This  word  is  of 
course  by  no  means  exclusively  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  it  was  in  exceptionally 
common  and  familiar  use  in  India, 
as  all  young  officers  appointed  to  the 
Indian  army  went  out  to  that  country 
as  cadeUy  and  were  only  promoted  to 
ensigncies  and  posted  to  regiments 
after  their  arrival — in  olden  days 
sometimes  a  considerable  time  after 
their  arrival.  In  those  days  there 
was  a  building  in  Fort  William  known 
as  the  '  Cadet  Barrack ' ;  and  for  some 
time  early  in  last  century  the  cadets 
after  their  arrival  were  sent  to  a  sort 
of  college  at  Baraaet ;  a  system  which 
led  to  no  good,  and  was  speedily 
abolished. 

1763.—"  We'  should  very  gladly  comply 
with  your  request  for  sending  you  young 
persons  to  be  brought  up  as  assistants  in 
the  Engineering  branch,  but  as  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  procure  such,  you 
will  do  well  to  employ  any  who  have  a 
talent  that  way  among  the  cadets  or 
others  "^Court's  Letter,  in  Long,  290. 

1769. — "Upon  our  leaving  England,  the 
cadets  and  writers  used  the  great  cabin 
promiscuously ;  but  finding  thev  were 
troublesome  and  quarrelsome,  we  brought 
a  Bill  into  the  house  for  their  ejectment." 
— Life  of  Lord  TeignmotUh,  i.  16. 

1781.— "The  Cadets  of  the  end  of  the 
^ears  1771  and  beginning  of  1772  served 
m  the  country  four  years  as  Cadets  and 
carried  the  musket  all  the  time.'* — Letter  in 
Hichy'i  Bengal  Gazette,  Sept.  29. 

GAD  JAN,  8.  Jav.  and  Malay  kdjdng, 
[or  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  Icajang], 
niwining  *  paliu-leaves,*  especially  those 
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of  the  Nipa  (q.v.)  palm,  dre&sed  for 
thatching  or  mattii^.  Favre's  Diet, 
renders  the  word  jeuUUs  entrelac^ 
It  has  been  introduced  by  foreigners 
into  S.  and  W.  India,  where  it  is  used 
in  two  senses  : 

a.  Coco-palm  leaves  matted,  the 
common  suDstitute  for  thatch  in  S. 
India. 

1678.—".  .  .  flags  especially  in  their 
Villages  (by  them  <»lled  Cajans,  being  Co- 
ooe-tree  branches)  upheld  with  some  few 
Htioks,  supplying  ootn  Sides  and  Coverings 
to  their  Cottages."— Fry«r,  17.  In  his  Ex- 
planatoiT  Index  Fryer  gives  'Cajan,  a 
rx>ugh  of  a  Toddy -tree.* 

c.  1680. — "Ex  iis  (foliis)  quoc^ue  rudiores 
mattae,  Cadjaag  vocatae,  conficiuntur,  qui- 
bus  aedium  muri  et  navium  orae,  ^uum 
f  rumentum  aliquod  in  iis  deponere  vehmus, 
obtegruntur." — Rumphius,  i.  71. 

1727.—"  We  travelled  8  or  10  miles  before 
we  came  to  his  (the  Cananore  Raja's)  Ptalace, 
which  was  built  with  Twigs,  and  covered 
with  CacUailB  or  Cocoa-nut  Tree  Leaves 
woven  together." — A.  Hamilton,  i:  296. 

1809.— "The  lower  classes  (at  Bombay) 
content  themselves  with  small  huts,  mostly 
of  clay,  and  roofed  with  cadjan." — Maria 
Chraham,  4. 

1860. — "Houses  are  timbered  with  its 
wood,  and  roofed  with  its  plaited  fronds, 
which  under  the  name  of  cao^ans,  are  like- 
wise employed  for  constructing  partitions 
and  fences.  — Tennemt*»  CeyUm,  li;  126. 

b.  A  strip  of  fan-palm  leaf,  i.e. 
either  of  the  Talipot  (q.v.)  or  of  the 
Palmyra,  prepared  for  writing  on  ; 
and  so  a  document  written  on  such  a 
strip.     (See  OUiAH*) 

1707.— "The  officer  at  the  Bridge  Gate 
bringing  in  this  morning  to  the  Governor  a 
Cajan  letter  that  he  found  hung  upon  a  post 
near  the  GJate,  which  when  translated  seemed 
to  be  from  a  body  of  the  Right  Hand  Caste." 
—In  Wheder,  ii.  78. 

1716.— "The  President  acquaints  the 
Board  that  he  has  intercepted  a  villainous 
letter  or  Cajan."— /6ui.  ii.  231. 

1839.— "At  Rajahmundry  ...  the  people 
used  to  sit  in  our  reading  room  for  hours, 
copying  our  books  on  their  own  little  oadjan 
leaves.  — Letters  from.  Madrtu,  275. 

CADJOWAfS.  [V.kajdtoah].  A  kind 
of  frame  or  pannier,  of  which  a  pair 
are  slung  across  a  camel,  sometimes 
made  like  litters  to  carry  women  or 
sick  persons,  sometimes  to  contain 
sundries  of  camp  equipage. 

1645.— "He  entered  the  town  with  8  or 
10  camels,  the  two  CaJaYas  or  Litters  on 
each  side  of  the  Camelbeing  close  shut.  .  .  . 
But  instead  of  Women,  he  had  put  into 


every    CaJaya  two  Souldiers.  "—Tat'erAicr, 
E.  T.  ii.  a  ;  [ed.  BtUl,  i.  144]. 

1790. — "The  camel  appropriated  to  the 
accommodation  of  passengers,  carries  two 
persons,  who  are  lodged  in  a  kind  of  pannier, 
laid  loosely  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  Thi» 
pannier,  termed  *in  the  Persic  Kidjahwah, 
IS  a  wooden  frame,  with  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  netted  cords,  of  about  3  feet  long- 
and  2  broad,  and  2  in  depth  .  .  .  the 
journey  being  usually  made  in  the  night- 
time, it  becomes  the  only  place  at  his 
rest.  .  .  .  Had  I  been  even  much  aoooa- 
tomed  to  this  manner  of  travelling,  it  must 
have  been  irksome ;  but  a  total  want  of 
practice  made  it  excessively  erievous." — 
Forder's  Journey,  ed.  1808,  ii.  lW-6. 

GAEL,  n,p.  Properly  Kdtfal  [Tanu 
kdyu,  *to  be  not'],  *a  lagoon'  or  *Dack- 
water.'  Once  a  famous  port  near  the 
extreme  south  of  India  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tamrapami  R.,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  and  on  the  coast  of  Tinnevelly, 
now  lone  abandoned.  Two  or  three 
miles  higner  up  the  river  lies  the  site 
of  Korkai  or  KdOcai,  the  K6Xxm  4fiT6pio9 
of  the  Greeks,  each  port  in  succession 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  retire- 
ment of  the  sea.  Tutikorin,  six  miles 
N.,  may  be  considered  the  modem  and 
humbler  representative  of  those 
ancient  marts  ;  [see  Stuart,  Man.  of 
Tinnevelly,  38  8eqq.'\. 

1298.— "Call  is  a  great  and  noble  city. 
:  .  .  It  is  at  this  city  that  all  the  ships 
touch  that  come  from  the  west." — Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  21. 

1442.— "The  Coast,  which  includes  Ckli- 
cut  with  some  neighbouring  ports,  and 
which  extends  as  far  as  Eabel  (read  Kijrel) 
a  place  situated  opposite  the  Island  of 
Serendib.  .  .  .**—Aodurraz£dk,  in  IfuUa  m 
the  XVth  Cent.,  19. 

1444.— "Ultra  eas  urbs  est  Cahila,  qui 
locus  majvaritas  .  .  .  producit." — Oonii,  in 
Poggitu,  De  Var.  Fortunae. 

1498.— "Another  Kingdom,  CaeU,  which 
has  a  Moorish  King,  whilst  the  people  are 
Christian.  It  is  ten  days  from  Galecut  by 
sea  .  .  .  here  there  be  many  pearls." — 
Roteiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  108. 

1514.— "P&ssando  oltre  a1  Cavo  Comedi 
(C.  Comorin),  sono  gentili ;  e  intra  esso  e 
Qael  h  dove  si  pesca  le  perle." — Otov.  da 
Empolt,  79. 

1516. — "  Further  along  the  coast  is  a  city 
called  Gael,  which  also  oelongs  to  the  King 
of  Coulam,  peopled  bv  Moors  and  Gentoos^ 
great  toiders.  It  nas  a  good  harbour, 
whither  come  many  ships  of  Malabar ;  others 
of  Charamandel  and  Benguala." — Barbosa, 
in  Lisbon  Coll.,  357-8. 

GAFFES,  GAFFBE,  COFFBEE, 

&c,  n.p.    The  word  is  properly  the 
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Ar.  Kdfir,  pL  Kofra^  *an  infidel,  an 
unbelieyer  m  Islam.'  As  the  Arabs 
applied  this  to  Pagan  negroes,  among 
others,  the  Portuguese  at  an  early 
date  took  it  up  in  this  sense,  and  our 
'Countrymen  from  them.  A  further 
appropriation  in  one  direction  has 
since  made  the  name  specifically  that 
of  the  black  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
whom  we  now  call,  or  till  recently 
did  call,  Caffres.  It  was  also  applied 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
Papuas  of  N.  Guinea,  and  the  Alf uras 
of  the  Moluccas,  brought  into  the  slave- 
market. 

In  another  direction  the  word  has 
become  a  quasi-proper  name  of  the 
(more  or  less)  fair,  and  non-Mahom- 
medan,  tribes  of  Hindu-Kush,  some- 
times called  more  specifically  the  Sidh- 
puk  or  '  black-robed '  Cafixs. 

The  term  is  often  applied  malevo- 
lently by  Mahommedans  to  Christians, 
4Uid  this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  pervading  some  of  the  early 
Portuguese  narratives,  especially  the 
RUeiro  of  Vcuco  da  Gama^  whicn  de- 
scribed many  of  the  Hindu  and  Indo- 
Chinese  States  as  being  Christian.* 

[c.  IdOO.— "  Uflr."    See  under  lACK.] 

c  1404.^Of  a  people  near  China :  "  They 
were  Christians  after  the  manner  of  those 
ot  Oithay." — Olavijo  by  Markham,  141. 

„  And  of  India:  **The  people  of  India 
are  ChristiaoB,  the  Lord  and  most  part  of 
the  people,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  among  them  also  are  other  Christians 
who  mark  themselves  with  fire  in  the  face, 
and  their  creed  is  different  from  that  of  the 
•others ;  for  those  who  thus  mark  themselves 
with  fire  are  lees  esteemed  than  the  others. 
And  amonff  them  are  Moors  and  Jews,  but 
they  are  subject  to  the  Christians." — Glavijoy 
(orig.)  §  cxzi. ;  oomp.  Jfarkhanij  153-4.  Here 
we  have  (1)  the  confusion  of  Caffer  and 
-Chrisfcian ;  and  (2)  the  confusion  of  Abyssinia 
{India  Terfia  or  Middle  India  of  some 
medieval  writers)  with  India  Proper. 

c.  1470. — '*  The  sea  is  infested  with  pirates, 
All  of  whom  are  Kofurs,  neither  Christians 
nor  Mnasnlmans ;  they  pray  to  stone  idols, 
and  know  not  Christ.'* — Alhan,  NUikin,  in 
India  in  the  XVth  Cent.,  p.  11. 

1562.—'*.  .  .  he  learned  that  the  whole 
people  of  the  Island  of  S.  Louren^o  .  .  . 
were  black  GafirM  with  curly  hair  like  those 
•of  Moeambique."— Borrof,  11.  i.  1. 

*  Thus :  "  CAomondaria  (i.&  GoromBndel)  he  de 
ChrisUoOB  e  o  rey  Christioa"  So  also  Ceykm 
Canutarm,  MeUmia  (Malacca),  Pe^uo,  &&,  are  all 
described  as  Christian  states  with  Ghristian  kings. 
Also  the  so-called  Indian  Christians  who  came  on 
hoaid  Da  Gama  at  Melinde  seem  to  have  been 
Hindu  banians. 


1563.— '<  In  the  year  1484  there  came  to 
Portugal  the  Kins  of  Benin,  a  Cafflre  by 
nation,  and  he  became  a  Christian."— 
Stanley's  Correa  p.  8. 

1572.— 
'*  Veriio  OS  CafrM  asperos  e  avaros 

Tirar  a  linda  dama  sens  vestidos." 

CamdeSy  v.  47. 

By  Burton: 
"  shall  see  the  Caifras,  greedy  race  and  fere 
"  strip  the  fair  Ladye  of  her  raiment  torn." 

1582.— *' These  men  are  called  Gafir«t 
and  are  Oentiles." — Castaiieda  (by  N.L.),  f. 
426. 

c.  1610.— "n  estoit  fils  d'vn  Gafir«  d'Ethi- 
opie,  et  d'vne  femme  de  ces  isles,  ce  qu'on 
appelle  Mulastre. "—Pymrrf  de  Laval,  i.  220 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  307]. 

Jc.  1610.—" ...  a  Christian  whom  they 
1  Caparoa.' — /&u/.,  Hak.  Soc;  i.  261.] 

1614:— "That  knave  Simon  the  Caifro, 
not  what  the  writer  took  him  for — he  is  a 
knave.and  better  lost  than  found."— <8Stnn«- 
6ttry,  I.  356. 

[1615.— "  Odola  and  (3ala  are  Capham 
which  signifieth  misbelievers.-"— <9ftr  T,  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  i:  23.] 

1653.—";  :  .  toy  mesme  qui  passe  jjour 
vn  Kiaffer,  ou  homme  sans  Dieu,  parmi  les 
Mausulmans;"— i)«  la  Boullaye-le-Oouz,  310 
(ed.  1657). 

c.  1665.— "It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of 
this  History,  that  the  pretence  used  by 
Aureng-Zebe,  his  third  Brother,  to  cut  olf 
his  (Dora's)  head,  was  that  he  was  turned 
Kafer,  that  is  to  say,  an  Infidel,  of  no  Re- 
ligion, an  Idolater.'— ^«rni<^,  E.  T.  p.  3 ; 
[ed.  OonstabUy  p.  7]. 

1678:— "They  show  their  Greatness  by 
their  number  of  Sumbreeroes  and  Cofferies, 
whereby  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  late." — 
Fryer,  74. 

i,  "Beggars  of  the  Musslemen  Cast, 
that  if  they  see  a  CHiristian  in  good  Clones 
.  .  :  are  presently  upon  their  Punctilios  with 
Qod  Almighty,  and  interrogate  him.  Why 
he  suffers  him  to  go  afoot  and  in  Rags,  and 
this  ColTery  (Unbeliever)  to  vaunt  it  thus  ? " 
-Ibid.  91. 

1678.— "The  Justices  of  the  Choultry  to 
turn  Padry  Pasquall,  a  Popish  Priest,  out  of 
town,  not  to  return  again,  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  true  that  he  attempted  to  seduce  Mr. 
Mohun's  CoBte  Franck  from  the  Protestant 
religion"— Ft.  St:  Geo.  Cant,  in  Notes  and 
JExts.,  Pt.  i.  p.  72. 

1759.— "Blacks,  whites,  Cofflries, and  even 
the  natives  of  the  oountiy  (Pegu)  have  not 
been  exempted,  but  all  univeraiuly  have  been 
subject  to  intermittent  Fevers  and  Fluxes  " 
(at  Neg^s). — In  Dalrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  124. 

„  Among  expenses  of  the  (Council  at 
Calcutta  in  entertaining  the  Nabob  we  find 
"Purchasing  a  CotttB  boy,  Rs.  500."— In 
Longy  194. 

1781.—"  To  be  sold  hy  PritfoU  SaU  —Two 
GofErea  Boys,   who   can   play   remarkably 
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weU  on  the  French  Horn,  about  18  Years  of 
Age:  belonging  to  a  Portuguese  Paddrie 
lately  deoeaMcT.  For  particulars  apply  to 
the  Vicar  of  the  Portuguese  Church,  Cal- 
cutta, March  17th,  17S1."— The  India  Gazette 
or  Public  Advertiser,  No.  19. 

1781.— "Run  away  from  his  Master,  a 
good-looking  CofErM  Boy,  about  20  years 
old,  and  about  6  feet  7  incke«  in  heighl.  .  .  . 
When  ?u  went  off  he  had  a  high  toupie"—Ibid. 
Dec.  29. 

1782.— "On  Tuesday  next  will  be  sold 
three  CofErM  Boys,  two  of  whom  play  the 
French  Horn  ...  a  three-wheel'd  Buggy, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.'* — Ijtdia 
OoMeUej  June  15. 

1799. —  "He  (Tippoo)  had  given  himself  out 
as  a  Champion  of  the  Faith,  who  was  U) 
drive  the  English  Caifen  out  of  India."— 
Letter  in  Life  of  Sir  T,  Munro,  i.  221. 

1800.— "The  Cafflre  slaves,  who  had  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating 
the  lands,  rose  upon  their  masters,  and 
seidng  on  the  boats  belonging  to  the  island, 
effected  their  escape." — Symejiy  Bmbauy  to 
Ava,  p.  10. 

c.  1866.— 
"  And  if  I  were  forty  years  younger,  and 
my  life  before  me  to  choose, 
I    wouldn't   be   lectured    by   Kafin,   or 
swindled  by  fat  Hindoos." 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree, 

GAFILA,  a  Arab.  JtdJUay  a  body 
or    convoy   of  travellera,  a  OBXhYBJO. 

fq.v.).  Also  used  in  some  of  the 
ollowing  quotations  for  a  sea  convoy. 

1552.— "Those  roads  of  which  we  speak 
are  the  general  routes  of  the  CSafilas,  which 
are  sometimes  of  ^3, 000  or  4)000  men  .  .  . 
for  the  country  is  very  perilous  because  of 
both  hill-people  and  plain-people,  who  haunt 
the  roads  to  rob  tnivellers.  — Barrot,  IV. 
vi.  1. 

1596.— "  The  ships  of  C%a/t>w  (see  CHETTY) 
of  these  parts  are  not  to  sail  aloi^^  the  coast 
of  Malavar  or  to  the  north  except  in  a  oafllla, 
that  thev  may  come  and  so  more  securely, 
and  not  be  cut  off  by  the  Malavars  and  other 
corsairs." — Proclamation  of  Ooa  Viceroy ,  in 
Archiv.  Port.  Or,,  fasc.  iii.  661. 

[1598.— "Two  CBttsleai,  that  is  companies 
of  people  and  Camelies."— Ztn«:Ao/<»i,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  159.] 

[1616.— "A  cafilowv  consisting  of  200 
broaddoths,"  ko.— Foster,  Letters,  iv.  276.] 

[1617.— "  By  the  failing  of  the  Qoa  Cai&la. " 
—Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  402.] 

1623. — "Non  navigammo  di  notte,  perch^ 
la  cafila  era  molto  grande,  al  mio  parere  di 
pih  di  ducento  vasceUi."- P.  delta  Voile, 
li.  587  ;  [and  comp.  Hak.  Soc.  i.  18]. 

1630.—".  .  .  some  of  the  Raiahs  .  .  . 
making  Outroades  prey  on  the  CaflUoea 
passing  by  the  Way.  .  .  "—Lord,  BoMon's 
Religion,  81. 


1672. — "Several  times  yearly  num< 
cafilaa  of  merchant  barques,  oollecte 
the  Portuguese  towns,  traverse  this  clu 
(the  Gulf  of  Cambay),  and  these  al 
await  the  greater  security  of  the  full  n 
It  is  also  observed  that  the  vessels  v 
^  through  with  this  voyage  should  m 
joined  and  fastened  with  iron,  for  so  ( 
IS  the  abundance  of  loadstone  in  the  bot 
that  indubitably  such  vessels  eo  to  p 
and  break  up." — P.  Vincemo,  109.  Acu 
survival  of  the  old  legend  of  the  Loadi 
Bock^. 

1673.—"  .  .  .  Time  enough  before 
Caphalas  out  of  the  Country  come 
their  Wares."- ^;y«r,  86. 

1727.— "/»  Anna  1699,  a  pretty 
CaflUa  was  robbed  by  a  Band  of  4  or 
villains  .  .  .  which  struck  Terror  oi 
that  had  commerce  at  TVitto." — A,  Ham 
i.  116. 

1867.— "It  was  a  curious  si^ht  to  sc 
was  seen  in  those  days,  a  carnage  entei 
of  the  northern  gates  of  Palermo  prec 
and  followed  by  a  large  convoy  of  ai 
and  mounted  travellers,  a  kind  of  Kl 
that  would  have  been  more  in  place  ii 
opening  chapters  of  one  of  James's  romi 
than  in  the  fatter  half  of  the  19th  cent) 
—Quarterly  Review,  Jan.,  101-2. 

GAFIBI8TAN,  n.p.  P.  Kdfiri 
the  country  of  Kdfin,  %.e,  of  the  p 
tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  notice 
the  article  CaffOT. 

c.  1514.— "In  Chegh&nserfti  there 
neither  grapes  nor  vineyards ;  but 
bring  the  wines  down  the  river 
KaferlsUn.  ...  So  nrevalent  is  the 
of  wine  among  them  tnat  every  Kafa 
a  khig,  or  leathern  bottle  of  wine  abou 
neck;  they  drink  wine  instead  of  wa 
—AiUobiog.  o/Baber,  p.  144. 

fc.  1590.— The  KkBn  in  the  TtfmiCi 
ALshang  and  Najrao  are  mentioned  ii 
Ain,  tr.  Jarrett,  ii.  406.] 

1603.—"  .  .  .  they  fell  in  with  a  ce 
pilgrim  and  devotee,  from  whom  they  le£ 
that  at  a  distance  of  30  davs'  journey  '< 
was  a  city  called  Cappentam,  into  v 
no  Mahomedan  was  allowed  to  enter  . 
—Journey  of  Bened.  GoSs,  in  Cathay, 
ii.  554. 

OAIMAL,    s.     A    Kair   chief 
word    often    occurring    in    the 
Portufi^uese  historians. '^  It  is  Mal^ 
kaimal,  % 

1504.— "So  they  consulted  with 
Zamorin,  and  the  Moors  offered  their  a^ 
to  send  and  poison  the  wells  at  Cochi 
as  to  kill  all  the  Portuguese,  and  al; 
send  Nairs  in  disguise  to  kUl  any  ol 
people  that  they  found  in  the  palm-w 
and  away  from  the  town.  .  .  .  And  n 
while  the  Mangate  Caimal,  and  the  Ca 
of  Primbalam,  and  the  Caimal  of  Diau 
seeing  that  the  Zamorin's  affairs  were  ( 
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frum  bad  to  worse,  and  that  the  castles 
which  the  Italians  were  making  were  all 
wind  and  nonsense,  that  it  was  already 
August  when  ships  mieht  be  arriving  from 
Portugal  .  .  .  departed  to  their  own  estates 
with  a  multitude  of  their  followers,  and 
<ent  to  the  King  of  Cochin  their  ollas  of 
allegiance." — CorrtUy  i.  482. 

1566. — "  .  .  .  certain  lords  bearing  title, 
whom  they  call  n^<Tna^l«  "  {mimilfs),—Daniian 
d^  (4oby  Chroti,  dfl  Rel  Doin  Emmannel,  p.  49. 

1606.— "The  Malabars  give  the  name  of 
n»i«Mia  {CaiwUUa)  to  certain  great  lords  of 
vassals,  who  are  with  their  governments 
haughty  as  kings ;  but  most  of  them  have 
coafederation  and  alliance  with  some  of  the 
great  kings,  whom  they  stand  bound  to  aid 
and  defend  .  .  ." — Gouvea,  f.  27 v. 

1634.— 
"  Fioarao  seus  OaJmaiB  prexos  e  mortos." 
Malaea  ConquiMada,  v.  10. 

CSAIQUE,  s.  The  small  skiff  used 
at  OoDStantinople,  Turkish  kdiJt.  Is  it 
liy  accident,  or  by  a  radical  connection 
through  Turkish  tribes  on  the  Arctic 
shores  of  Siberia,  that  the  Oreenlander's 
kayak  ia  so  closely  identical?  [The 
Slanf.  Diet,  says  that  the  latter  word 
is  Esquimaux,  and  recognises  no  con- 
nection with  the  former.] 

OAJAN,  s.  This  is  a  name  given 
by  Sprengel  {Cajanus  tndtciu\  and  by 
lannsus  (Gytisus  cajan\  to  the  legu- 
minous shrub  which  gives  dhall  (q.v.). 
A  kindred  plant  has  been  called 
DoliehM  catjang^  Willdenow.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  this  name. 
The  Oo^n  was  introduced  to  America 
by  the  slave-traders  from  Africa.  De 
C^doUe  finds  it  impossible  to  say 
whether  its  native  region  is  India  or 
Africa.  (See  DHALL,  CALAVANGE.) 
[According  to  Mr.  Skeat  the  word 
IS  Malay.  jx^kacKaTtg,  'the  plAnt 
which  gives  beans,'  quite  a  difierent 
word    m>m   kajang    which    gives    us 

OAJEFUT,  s.  The  name  of  a 
fragrant  essential  oil  produced  especi- 
ally in  Celebes  and  the  neighbourii^ 
island  of  Bouro.  A  large  quantity  is 
exported  from  Singapore  ana  Batavia. 
It  is  used  most  frequently  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  but  also  internally, 
specially  (of  late)  in  cases  of  cholera. 
Tne  name  is  taken  from  the  Malay 
kmp&'pyJt^  i.e.  ^  lAgnwn  aXbvmJ  Filet 
(see  p.  140)  dives  six  different  trees 
as  pTodadng  uie  oil,  which  is  derived 
from    the    distillation   of  the  leaves. 


The  chief  of  these  trees  is  Melaleuca 
lettcadendroriy  L.,  a  tree  diffused  from 
the  Malay  Peninsula  to  N.S.  Wales. 
The  drug  and  tree  were  first  described 
by  Rumphius,  who  died  1693.  (See 
Hanbury  and  Fliickiger,  247  [and 
Wallace^  Malay  Arch.,  ed.  1890» 
p.   294].) 

GAKSEN,  s.  This  is  Sea  H.  for 
Cooavjain  {Rod)ii>ck). 

GALALUZ,s.  A  kind  of  swift  row- 
ing vessel  often  mentioned  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  as  used  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  We  do  not  know 
the  etymology,  nor  the  exact  character 
of  the  craft.  [According  to  Mr.  Skeat, 
the  word  is  Jav.  kehdus,  kalulus,  spelt 
keloeles  by  Klinkert,  and  explained^  by 
him  as  a  kind  of  vessel.  The  word 
seems  to  be  derived  from  loeloes,  *to 
go  ri^ht  through  anything,'  and  thus 
the  literal  translation  would  be  *the 
threader,'  the  reference  being,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  Malay  boat  names, 
to  the  special  figure-head  from  which 
the  boat  was  supposed  to  derive  its 
whole  character.]  • 

[1518.— Calaui,  according  to  Mr.  White- 
way,  IB  the  form  of  the  word  in  Andrade's 
Letter  to  Albugnterque  of  Feb.  ttnd. — India 
Office  MS.] 

1525. — **  4  great  lanchanu^  and  6  ftalalnim 
and  manchuoi  which  row  very  fast." — Lem- 
branfOy  8. 

1539.— "The  King  (of  Achin)  set  forward 
vrith  the  greatest  possible  despatch,  a  great 
armament  of  200  rowing  vessels,  of  which 
the  grreater  part  were  lancharat,  Joanatu. 
and  oalalnies,  besides  15  high-sided  junks.  ^"^ 
^F.  M.  Pinto,  cap.  xxzii. 

1552.— "The  King  of  Siam  .  .  .  ordered 
to  be  built  a  fleet  of  some  200  sail,  ahnost 
all  lancharas  and  oalalnies,  which  are  row- 
ing-vessels."—JBorrM,  II.  vi.  1. 

1618. — "And  having  embarked  with  some 
companions  in  a  calelui  or  rowing  vessel. 
.  .  y—Oodinho  de  Eredta,  f.  61. 

GALAMANDEB   WOOD,   s.     A 

beautiful  kind  of  rose-wood  got  from 
a  Ceylon  tree  (Diospyrot  qtutenta). 
Tennent  regards  the  name  as  a  Dutch 
corruption  of  Goromandel  wood  (L  118X 
and  Drury,  we  see,  calls  one  of  the 
ebony-trees  (D.  mela/noxylon)  "Coto- 
mandel-ebony."  Forbes  Watson  gives 
as  Singhalese  names  of  the  wood  udu- 
midinya,  Kalumederiysj  &c.,  and  the 
term  Kalumadiriya  is  given  with  this 
meaning  in  Clough's  Siujgh.  DicU  ;  still 
in  absence  of  further  information,  it 
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may  remain  doubtful  if  this  be  not  a 
borrowed  word.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  observe  that,  according  to 
Tavemierj  [ed.  BaU^  ii.  41  the  "painted 
calicoes''  or  "chites"  oi  Masulipatam 
were  called  "  Galmmdar^  that  is  to  say, 
done  with  a  pencil "  (Kalam-ddr  ?),  and 
possibly  this  appellation  may  have  been 
given  by  traders  to  a  delicately  veined 
wood.  [The  N.E.D,  su^ests  that  the 
Singh,  terms  quoted  above  may  be 
adaptations  from  the  Dutch.] 

1777. — "In  the  Cingalese  lana^uage  Gala- 
minder  is  said  to  signify  a  black  flaming 
tree.  The  heart,  or  woody  part  of  it,  is 
extremely  handsome,  with  whitish  or  pale 
yellow  and  black  or  brown  veins,  streaks 
and  waves." — Thwnherg,  iv.  205-6. 

1813.—"  Calamlnder  wood "  appears 
among  Ceylon  products  in  MUlmm^  i.  345. 

1825. — "A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  in 
Oeylon  is  made  of  ebony,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ouamander  tree  .  .  .  which  is  become 
scarce  from  the  improvident  use  formerly 
made  of  it."— ^«6cr  (1844),  ii.  161. 

1834. — "The  forests  in  the  neighbourhood 
4^ord  timber  of  every  kind  (Calamander 
excepted)." — ChiUy^  Gey  Ion  Qazetteer,  198. 

CALAMBAC,  s.  The  finest  kind 
of  aloes-wood.  Crawfurd  gives  the 
word  as  Javanese,  kalambak,  but  it 
perhaps  came  with  the  article  from 
Champa  (q.v.). 

1510. — "There  are  three  sorts  of  aloes- 
wood.  The  6rst  and  most  perfect  sort  is 
called  CalamjMit." — Vartliemoj  235. 

1516.—"  ...  It  must  be  said  that  the 
very  fine  calembuco  and  the  other  eagle- 
wood  is  worth  at  Oilicut  1000  maravedis  the 
pound."— ^arftoao,  204. 

1539.  — "This  Embassador,  that  was 
Brother-in-law  to  the  King  of  the  Batas 
,  .  .  brought  him  a  rich  Present  of  Wood 
of  Aloes,  Calambaa,  and  5  quintals  of 
Benjamon  in  flowers." — F.  M,  Finto,  in 
Oogan's  tr.  p.  15  (orig.  cap.  xiii.). 

1551. — (Campar,  in  Sumatra)  "has  nothing 
but  forests  which  yield  aloeswood,  called  in 
India  Galambuoo."— CiutoTiAoia,  bk.  iii. 
cap.  63,  p.  218,  quoted  by  Gran^furdj  Des. 
Die.  7. 

1552.— "Past  this  kingdom  of  Camboja 
begins  the  other  Kingdom  called  Campa 
4Ghami>a),  in  the  mountains  of  which  erows 
the  genuine  aloes-wood,  which  the  Moors 
of  those  parts  call  Calambuc.  "-Carrot,  1. 
ix.  1. 

[o.  1590.— "Kalaabak  (calembic)  is  the 
wood  of  a  tree  brought  from  Zirbad;  it  is 
heavy  and  full  of  veins.  Some  believe  it  to 
be  the  raw  wood  of  aloes." — Alfii  ed.  Blo<^- 
mann,  i.  81. 

[c.  1610.—"  From  this  river  (the  (Ganges) 
comes  that  excellent  wood  Calamba,  which 


is  believed  to  come  from  the  Earthly  Para- 
dise."—Pymrrf  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  835.] 

1613.— "And  the  Calamba  is  the  most 
fram^nt  medulla  of  the  said  tree." — Qodinho 
de  Eredioy  f.  15r. 

fi615. — "Lumra  (a  black  gum),  eumlack, 
omback."— /Wcr,  Letterx,  iv.  87.] 

1618. — "We  opened  the  ij  chistes  which 
came  from  Syam  with  callamback  and  silk, 
and  waid  it  out,**— Gocis's  Diary,  ii.  51. 

1774. — "Les  Mahometans  font  de  ce 
^%l%y^^MVff  des  chapelets  qu'ils  portent  k  la 
main  par  amusement.  Ce  bois  quand  il  est 
^hauff^  ou  un  peu  frott^,  rena  un  odeur 
agr^ble."— iVt^ftuAr,  Z>«r.  de  VArabiey  127. 

See  £AOLE-WOOD  and  ALOES. 

CALASH,  s.  French  calkke^  said 
by  Littr6  tx>  be  a  Slav  word,  [and  so 
N,E.D.\  In  Bavly's  Diet,  it  is  calatJh 
and  cdioche,  [The  N.E.D.  does  not 
recognise  the  latter  form ;  the  former 
is  as  early  as  1679].  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  earliest  precursor  of  the 
buggy  in  Eastern  settlements.  Bayly 
defines  it  as  *  a  small  open  chariot.' 
The  quotation  below  refers  to  Batavia, 
and  the  President  in  (juestion  was  the 
Prest.  of  the  English  Factory  at 
Chusan,  who,  with  his  council,  had 
been  expelled  from  China,  and  was 
halting  at  Batavia  on  his  way  to 
India. 

1702.— "The  Shabander  riding  home 
in  his  Calash  this  Morning,  and  seeing  the 
President  sitting  without  the  door  at  his 
Lodgings,  alighted  and  came  and  Sat  with 
the  President  near  an  hour  .  .  .  what 
moved  the  Shabander  to  speak  so  plainly 
to  the  President  thereof  he  knewWt,  But 
observed  that  the  Shahbander  was  in  his 
Glasses  at  his  first  alighting  from  his 
Calash."— ProcoA.  "Munday,  30th  March," 
MS.  Report  %%  India  Office, 

C ALAVANCE,  s.  A  kind  of  bean  ; 
ace.  to  the  quotation  from  Osbeck, 
Dolicho8  dnends.  The  word  was  once 
common  in  English  use,  but  seems 
forgotten,  unless  still  used  at  sea.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  writes  :  "  When  I  was 
in  tne  Navy,  haricot  beans  were  in 
constant  use  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes 
and  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  were 
called  Calairances.  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  they  were  the  seed 
of  PJuueoltLS  lunoUus  or  viUgariSy  or  of 
DoUchos  dnends,  alias  Gatjang*'  (see 
CAJAN).  The  word  comes  from  the 
Span,  garhanzos,  which  De  CandoUe 
mentions  as  Castilian  for  ^pois  ckiche^^ 
or  Gicer  arietinum,  and  as  used  also 
in  Basque  under  the  form  garhantzuoy 
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[or  aarbatzUy  from  ga/rau,  'seed,'  arUztt^ 

1020. — " .  .  .  from  hence  they  make  their 
proTition  in  aboundance,  viz.  beefe  and 
poike  .  .  .  gmncBnoes,  or  small  peaze  or 
beanes.  .  .  ,— Coda's  Diary,  ii.  811. 

c  1630. — '*.  .  .  in  their  Canooe  brought 
U8  .  .  .  green  pepper,  caravanoe,  Buffols, 
Hens,  S«gs,  and  other  things.  "-r-<Str  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  850. 

1719.— "I  was  forc*d  to  eive  them  an 
extraordinary  meal  every^  day,  either  of 
Farina  or  calATUUMB,  which  at  once  made 
a  considerable  consomption  of  our  water 
and  firing." — Skelvoeie's  Voyage,  62. 

1738.— "But  garyaiiQOS  are  prepared 
in  a  different  manner,  neither  do  they 
grow  soft  like  other  pulse,  by  boiling. 
.  .  r—Skaw's  Travels,  ed.  1757,  p.  140. 

1752.—".  .  .  CallYaxuMS  {Dolichos  tin- 
eMi*)."—0^>eek,  i.  304. 

1774. — "When  I  asked  any  of  the  men 
of  IXory  why  they  had  no  gardens  of  plan- 
tains and  KalaTanaas  ...  I  learnt 


that  the  Haraforas  supply  them." — Forrest, 
V.loN.  Guinea,  IQQ. 

1814. — "His  Majesty  is  authorised  to 
permit  for  a  limited  time  by  Order  in 
Council,  the  Importation  from  any  Port  or 
Place  whatever  of  .  .  .  any  Beans  called 
Kidney,  French  Beans,  Tares,  Lentiles, 
CalliTUioeB,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Pulse." 
— Act  54  Geo.  III.  cap.  xzxvi. 

CALAY,  s.  Tin;  also  v.,  to  tin 
copper  vessels — H.  hMl  kamd.  The 
wotcL  is  Ar.  kala%  *tin,'  which  ac- 
cording to  certain  Arabic  writers  was 
so  called  from  a  mine  in  India  called 
kala\  In  spite  of  the  different  initial 
and  terminal  letters,  it  seems  at  least 
possible  that  the  place  meant  was  the 
same  that  the  old  Arab  gec^praphers 
called  Kalah^  near  which  the^  place 
mines  of  tin  {al-kala^i),  and  which  was 
certainly  somewhere  about  the  coast 
of  Malacca,  possibly ,  as  has  been  sujb;- 
gested,  at  Kodak*  or  as  we  write  it, 
Qoedda.    [See  Ain,  tr.  Jarrett,  iii  48.] 

The  tin  produce  of  that  re^on  is 
well  known.  Kalang  is  indeed  also 
a  name  of  tin  in  Malay,  which  may 
have  been  the  true  origin  of  the  word 
before  us.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
amall  State  of  Salangor  between 
Malacca  and  Perak  was  formerly 
known  as  ^o^frvEalang,  or  the  'Tin 
Country,'  and  that  the  place  on  the 
coast  where  the  British  Kesident  lives 


*  It  may  be  obseired,  however,  that  kwSla  in 
Halav  indicates  the  estuaiy  of  a  navlgsble  riyer, 
and  oenominstes  many  small  ports  In  the  Malay 
region.  The  JToZoA  of  the  early  Arabs  is  probably 
the  KwXi  x6Xif  of  Ptolemy's  Tables. 


is  called  Elang  (see  Miss  Bird,  Golden 
Chersonese^  210,  216).  The  Portuguese 
have  the  forms  calaim  and  calin,  with 
the  nasal  termination  so  frequent  in 
their  Eastern  borrowings.  Bluteau 
explains  caladm  as  '  Tin  of  India,  finer 
than  ours.'  The  old  writers  seem  to 
have  hesitated  about  the  identity  with 
tin,  and  the  word  is  confounded  in 
one  quotation  below  with  TootnajniO 
(q.v.).  The  French  use  calin.  In  the 
P.  version  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
'ch.  xxxi.  V.  22)  t<Mi  is  used  for  *  tin.' 
*'ee  on  this  woril  Quatrem^re  in  the 
JourruU  des  ScwanSj  Dec.  1846. 

c.  920. — "Kalah  is  the  focus  of  the  trade 
in  aloeswood,  in  camphorj  in  sandalwood, 
in  ivory,  in  the  lead  which  is  called  al- 
KalBi.*i.  —JielaHwi  des  Voyages,  Ac.,  i.  94.' 

c.  1154.— "Thence  to  the  Isles  of  Lanki- 
&lius  is  reckoned  two  days,  and  from  the 
latter  to  the  Island  of  Kalah  5.  .  .  .  There 
ia  in  this  last  island  an  abundant  mine  of 
tin  (al-Kalal).  The  metal  is  very  pure 
and  orilliant." — JBdrisi,  by  Jaubert,  i.  80. 

1562.—"— Tin,  which  the  people  of  the 
country  call  Calem." — Castankedct,  iii.  218. 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  staple  of  Malacca  in 
ii.  186. 

1606.— "That  all  the  chalices  which  were 
nei^er  of  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  of  tin,  nor 
of  ffl^lftii",  should  be  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed."— Gouvea,  Synodo,  f.  296. 

1610.— "They  carry  (to  Hormuz)  .  .  . 
clove,  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,  ginger, 
mace,  nutmeg,  su^r,  oalayn,  or  tin."— 
Relaciones  de  P.  Tetxeira,  382. 

c.  1610. — " .  .  .  money  .  .  .  not  only  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  another  metal, 
which  is  called  calin,  which  is  white  like  tin, 
but  harder,  purer,  and  finer,  and  which  is 
much  used  in  the  Indies." — Pyrard  de  Laval 
(1679)  i.  164 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  23'4,  with  Gray's 
note]. 

1618. — "And  he  also  reconnoitred  all  the 
sites  of  mines,  of  gold,  silver,  mercury,  tin 
or  calem,  and  iron  and  other  metals  ..." 
—Godinho  de  Eredia,  f.  58. 

[1644. — *  *  Gallaym. "  See  quotation  under 
TOOTNAOUE.] 

1646. — " .  .  .  il  y  a  (i.e.  in  Siam)  plusieurs 
minieres  de  fta-lft^in,  qui  est  vn  metal  metoyen, 
entre  le  plomb  et  I'estain." — Cardim,  Rel.  de 
la  Prov.  de  Japon,  163. 

1726.— "The  goods  exported  hither  (from 
Pegu)  are  .  .  .  KaUn  (a  metal  coming  very 
near  silver)  .  .  ."—  Valentijn,  v.  128. 

1770. — "They  send  only  one  vessel  (viz. 
the  Dutch  to  Siam)  which  transports  Java- 
nese horses,  and  is  freighted  with  sugar, 
spices,  and  linen ;  for  which  they  receive  in 
return  calin,  at  70  livres  100  weight." — 
Raynal  (tr.  1777),  i.  208. 

1780.—"  ...  the  port  of  Quedah ;  there 
is  a  trade  for  calin  or  tutenague  ...  to 
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export  to  different  parts  of  the  Indies." — 
In  Dunuj  N.  Dirttiwy,  838. 

1794-5. —In  the  Travel*  to  China  of  the 
younger  Deguignes,  Calin  is  mentioned  as  a 
kind  of  tin  imported  into  China  from  Batavia 
and  Malacca.— iii.  367. 

CALCUTTA,  n.p.  B.  KalikdtcL,  or 
KaliJcattd,  a  name  of  uncertain  ety- 
Inology.  The  first  mention  that  we 
are  aware  of  occurs  in  the  Ain-i- 
Akbari.  It  is  well  to  note  that  in 
some  early  charts,  such  as  that  in 
Valentijn,  and  the  oldest  in  the 
English  Pilotj  though  Calcutta  is  not 
entered,  there  is  a  place  on  the  Hoogly 
Cakula^  or  Calcvta,  which  leads  to  mis- 
take. It  is  far  below,  near  the  modem 
Fjilta.  [With  reference  to  the  quota- 
tions below  from  Luillier  and  Sonnerat, 
Sir  H.  Yule  writes  (Hedges,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  xcvi.):  "In  Orme*s 
Historical  Fragments,  Job  Chamock 
is  described  as  *  Governor  of  the 
Factory  at  Qolgot  near  Hughley.' 
This  name  Golgot  and  the  correspond- 
ing Gk>lghat  in  an  extract  from  Mu- 
habl)at  Khan  indicate  the  name  of 
the  particular  locality  where  the 
English  Factory  at  Hugli  was  situated. 
And  some  confusion  of  this  name 
with  that  of  Calcutta  may  have  led 
to  the  curious  error  of  the  Frenchman 
Luiller  and  Sonnerat,  the  former  of 
whom  calls  Calcutta  Golgouthe,  while 
the  latter  says :  *  Les  Anglais  pronon- 
cent  et  ecrivent  Golgota.^  "J 

c.  1590.— "KalikatA  tea  BaJtoya  wi  Bar- 
hakpwr,  3  MaJuU:*—Aln.  (orig.)  i.  408 ;  [tr. 
JarreU,  ii.  141], 

[1688. — "Soe  myself  accompanied  with 
Capt.  Haddock  and  the  120  soldiers  we 
carryed  from  hence  embarked,  and  about 
the  20th  September  arrived  at  Calcutta. " 
—IledgeSt  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  Ixxix.] 

1688.— "This  avaridona  disposition  the 
English  plied  with  presents,  which  in  1698 
chained  his  permission  to  purchase  from 
the  Zemindar  .  .  .  the  towns  of  Sootanutty, 
Calcutta,  and  Goomopore,  with  their  dis- 
tricts extending  about  3  miles  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river."— Ormr,  repr. 
ii.  71. 

1702. — "The  next  Morning  we  pass'd  by 
the  English  Factory  belonging  to  the  old 
Company,  which  they  call  Gtolgotlia,  and 
is  a  handsome  Building,  to  which  were  add- 
ing stately  Warehouses." — Voyage  to  the  E. 
India,  hy  Le  Sieur  Luillier,  E.  T.  1715, 
p.  269. 

1726.— "The  ships  which  saU  thither  (to 
HugU)  first  pass  by  the  English  Lodge  in 
Couecatte,  9  miles  (Dutch  miles)  Tower 
down  than  ours,  and  after  that  the  Franch 


one  called  Chandamagor.  .  .  ." — VaUntijn, 
V.  162. 

1727. — "The  Company  has  a  pretty  good 
Hospital  at  Calcntto,  where  many  go  in 
to  imdergo  the  Penance  of  Physic^  but  few 
come  out  to  give  an  Aooodnt  of  its  Opera- 
tion. .  .  .  One  Year  I  was  there,  and  there 
were  reckoned  in  August  about  1200 
English^  some  Military,  some  Servants  to 
the  Company,  some  private  Merchants  re- 
siding in  tne  Town,  and  some  Seamen 
belong  to  Shipping  lying  at  the  Town,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  January  there  were 
460  Burials  registr^  in  the  Clerk's  Books 
of  Mortality."— -4.  Hamilton,  ii.  9  and  6. 

c.  1742. — "I  had  occasion  to  stop  at  the 
city  of  FirtCshd^mga  (Chandemagore)  which 
is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Frenchmen.  The 
city  of  Calcutta,  which  is  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
English  who  have  settled  there,  is  much 
more  extensive  and  thickly  populated.  ..." 
—* Abdul  KaHm  Kh&n,  in  Elliot,  viii.  127. 

1753. — "Au  dessous  d'Ugli  imm^iate- 
ment,  est  I'^tablissement  Hollandois  de 
Shiiurara,  puis  Shandenuwor,  ^tablisse- 
ment  Francois,  puis  la  loge  Danoise 
(Serampore),  et  plus  has,  sur  la  rivage 
oppose,  qui  est  celui  de  la  gauche  en  de- 
scendant, Banki-bazar,  oh  lesOstendois  n'ont 
pO  se  maintenir;  enfin  Colicotta  aux 
Anglois,  &  quelques  lieues  de  Banki-bazar, 
et  du  mdme  odtiS." — D'AnvilU,  JBclairGisse- 
mens,  64.  With  this  compare:  "Almost 
opposite  to  the  Danes  Factory  is  Banke- 
hanksal,  a  Place  where  the  Ostend  Company 
settled  a  Factory,  but,  in  Anrio  1723,  they 
quarrelled  with  the  Fouzdaar  or  Governor 
of  HughZy,  and  he  forced  the  Ostenders  to 
quit.  .  .  ." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  18. 

1782. — "Les  Anglais  pourroient  retirer 
aujourd'hui  des  sommes  immenses  de  I'lnde, 
s'ils  avoient  eu  I'attention  de  mieux  com- 
poser le  conseil  supreme  de  Caleoata."* — 
Sonnerat,  Voyage,  i.  14. 

CALEEFA,  s.  Ar.  Khalifa,  the 
Caliph  or  Vice-gerent,  a  word  which 
we  do  not  introduce  here  in  its  high 
Mahominedan  use,  but  because  of  its 
quaint  application  in  Anglo-Indian 
households,  at  least  in  Upi)er  India^ 
to  two  classes  of  domestic  servants, 
the  tailor  and  the  cook,  and  sometimes 
to  the  barber  and  farrier.  The  first 
is  always  so  addressed  by  his  fellow- 
servants  (Khalifa-ji).  In  South  India 
the  cook  is  called  Maistry,  i.e,  artiste. 
In  Sicily,  we  may  note,  he  is  always 
called  Monsii  (!)  an  indication  of  whit 
ought  to  be  his  nationality.  The  root 
of  the  word  Khalifa,  according  to  Prof. 
Sayce,  means  *to  change,'  and  another 


*  "Gapitale  des  ^UbliBsements  Anglais  dans  le 
Bengale:  Le$  AnQlait  prononoent  et  ierivent 
GolgoU"(!) 
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derivative,  khdlif,  *  exchange  or  agio' 
is  the  origin  of  the  Qreek  KoKK^pos 
{Princ.  of  Philology,  2nd  ed.,  213). 


a; 


C.1253. — ".  .  .  vindrentmaroheanteiirost 
lui  nous  distrent  et  oonterent  que  li  roys 
[es  Tartarins  aroit  prise  la  oitei  de  Baudas 
et  I'apoetole  des  Sarrazins  .  .  .  lequel  on  ap 
peloit  le  calife  de  Baudas.  .  .  ,**^J<nnvilte, 
cjdv, 

12d8. — **  Baudas  is  a  great  city,  which  used 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  ClJif  of  all  the  Saracens 
in  the  world,  just  as  Rome  is  the  seat  of  the 
Pope  of  all  the  Christians." — Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  I.  ch.  6. 

1552.—*'  To  which  the  Sheikh  replied  that 
he  was  the  vassal  of  the  Soldan  of  Cairo, 
and  that  without  his  permission  who  was 
the  Borereign  Califii  of  the  Prophet  Ma- 
hamed,  he  could  hold  no  communication 
with  people  who  so  persecuted  his  fol- 
lowers. .  .  ." — Barrot,  ll.  i.  2. 

1738.— "Muzeratty,  the  late  Kaleefa,  or 
lieutenant  of  this  province,  assured  me  that 
he  saw  a  bone  belonging  to  one  of  them 
(ancient  stone  coffins)  which  was  near  two 
of  their  dnu$  {i.e.  36  inches)  in  length."— 
Shaw's  Travel*  in  Bourbary,  ed.  1757,  p.  30. 

1747. — *  As  to  the  house,  and  the  patri- 
monial lands,  together  with  the  appendages 
of  the  murdered  minister,  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Qhalif  of  the  age,  that  is  by 
the  Emperor  himself,  to  his  own  daughter. 
— Seir  Mviaqherin,  iii.  87. 

c.  1760  (?).- 
**  I  hate  all  Kings  and  the  thrones  they  sit 
on, 
From  the  King  of  France  to  the  Caliph  of 

Britain." 
These  lines  were  found  among  the  papers 
of  Pr.  Charles  Edward,  and  supposed  to  be 
his.  But  Lord  Stanhope,  in  the  2nd  ed.  of 
his  Miacellanies,  says  he  finds  that  they  are 
slightly  altered  from  a  poem  by  liord 
Rochester.  This  we  cannot  find.  [The 
orwinal  lines  of  Rochester  {Poems  on  State 
AJ/airSj  i.  171)  run: 

'*  I  hate  all  Monarchs,  and  the  thrones  they 
Alton, 
From  the  Hector  of  France  to  the  Cully  of 
Britain."] 

[1813.— "The  most  skilful  among  them 
(the  wrestlers)  is  appointed  khvleefti,  or 
superintendent  for  the  season.  .  .  ." — 
Brouffhton,  Letters,  ed.  1892,  p.  164.] 
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Jtahyttn,  a  water-pipe  for  smokinff ;  the 
t'ersian  form  of  the  HubUe-Blibble 

(qv.). 

[1812.— ''A  Persian  visit,  when  the  g^uest 
is  a  distinguished  personage,  generally  oon- 
msta  of  three  acts:  fint,  the  kaleaan,  or 
water  pipe.  .  .  ." — Morier,  Journey  through 
Persia,  Ac.,  p.  13.] 

1828.— "The  elder  of   the   men  met  to 


smoke  their  calleoons  under  the  shade."— 
The  Kutzilbashy  i.  69. 

[1880.— "Kallltoa."    See  quotation  under 
JuLIBDAR.] 

CALICO,  s.  Cotton  cloth,  ordinarily 
of  tolerably  fine  texture.  The  word 
appears  in  the  17th  century  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  Calicuty  but  possibly  this 
may  have  been  a  purism,  for  calicoe  or 
cadico  occurs  in  Sfnglish  earlier,  or  at 
least  more  commonly  in  early  voyages. 
Wallaca  in  1678,  Draper's  Did.  p.  42.] 
The  word  may  have  come  to  us  through 
the  French  calicot,  which  though  re- 
taining the  t  to  the  eye,  does  not  do  so 
to  the  ear.  The  quotations  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  use  of  the  word  and  its 
origin  from  Calicut.  The  fine  cotton 
stutfs  of  Malabar  are  already  men- 
tioned by  Marco  Polo  (ii.  379\  Pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  all  Drought 
from  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  the  Malabar 
cotton,  ripening  during  the  rains,  is 
not  usable,  and  the  cotton  stuffs  now 
used  in  Malabar  all  come  from  Madura 
(see  Fryer  below ;  and  Terry  under 
CALICUT).  The  Germans,  we  may  note, 
call  the  turkey  CaleciUische  Hahn, 
though  it  comes  no  more  from  Cali- 
cut tnan  it  does  from  Turkey.  [See 
TUBKEY.] 

1579.— "3  great  and  large  Canowes,  in 
each  whereof  were  oertaine  of  the  greatest 
personages  that  were  about  him,  attired  all 
of  them  in  white  Lawne,  or  cloth  of  Caleoat." 
— Drake,  World  Enc&inpatsed,  Hak.  Soc. 
139. 

1591.— **  The  commodities  of  the  shippes 
that  come  from  Bengala  bee  .  .  .  fine  Cali- 
ent cloth,  PintadoH,  and  Rice." — Barker's 
Lancaster,  in  Hakl.  ii.  592. 

1592.— ''The  calicos  were  book-eaUoOB, 
calico  launes,  broad  white  calicos,  fine 
starched  calicos,  coarse  white  calicos, 
browne  coarse  cidicOB."— /)«c.  of  the  Oreat 
Ctarack  Madre  de  IHos, 

1602. — ''And  at  his  departure  gaue  a  robe, 
and  a  Tucke  of  Calico  vnrought  with  ^old." 
— LaruMStfr's  Voyage,  in  Purchas,  i.  153. 

1604.—"  It  doth  appear  by  the  abbreviate 
of  the  Accounts  sent  home  out  of  the  Indies, 
that  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Agent,  Master  Starkey,  482  fardels  of 
Calicos."- In  MiddUton's  Voyage,  Hak.  Soc. 
App.  iii.  13. 

„  "lean  fit  you,  gentlemen,  with  fine 
callicoes  too,  for  doublets ;  the  only  sweet 
fashion  now,  most  delicate  and  courtly:  a 
meek  gentle  callico,  cut  upon  two  double 
affable  taffatas ;  all  most  neat,  feat,  and 
unmatchable,"— Z^otAer,  The  Honest  Whore, 
Act.  II.  Sc.  V. 

1605.—".  .  .  about  their  loynea  they  (the 
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Javanese)  weareakind  of  CSallioo-cloth." — 
£dm,  Scot,  ibid,  166. 

1608.  —  "They  esteem  not  so  much  of 
money  as  of  Calaoiit  clothes,  Pintados,  and 
such  like  sta£fs."— ioA»  Davis,  ibid,  136. 

1612.— "Galioo  oopboord  claiths,  the  piece 
.  .  .  xls." — Rates  and  VcUwUiouns,  kc,  (Soot- 
land),  p.  294. 

1616.  —  "Angarezia  .  .  .  inhabited  by 
Moores  trading  with  the  Maine,  and  other 
three  Easteme  Hands  with  their  Oattell  and 
fruits,  for  Gftlliooes  or  other  linnen  to  cover 
them." — Sir  T,  Roe,  in  Purehaa ;  [with  some 
verbal  differences  in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  17]. 

1627.—*'  CsUcot,  tela  ddioata  Indiea,  H. 
Caliotid,  dicta  k  Calectlt,  Indiae  regioM  uH 
conficitvr." — Minsheu,  2nd  ed.,  s.v. 

1673.—''  Staple  Commodities  are  Galionts, 
white  and  painted."— i^«r,  84. 

„  "Galecut  for  Spice  .  .  .  and  no 
Oloath,  though  it  g^ve  the  name  of  Caleoat 
to  all  in  India,  it  being  the  first  Port  from 
whence  they  are  known  to  be  brought  into 
Europe."- /&ui.  86. 

1707.— "The  Governor  lavs  before  the 
Council  the  insolent  action  of  Captain  Lea- 
ton,  who  on  Sunday  last  marched  part  of 
his  company  .  .  .  over  the  Company's  Cali- 
coes that  lay  a  dyeing." — Minute  in  Wheder, 
ii.  48. 

1720.— Act  7  Geo.  I.  cap.  vii.  "  An  Act 
to  preserve  and  encourage  the  woollen  and 
fiilk  manufacture  of  this  kingdom,  and 
for  more  effectual  employing  of  the  Poor, 
by  prohibiting  the  Use  and  Wear  of  all 
printed,  painted,  stained  or  dyed  GftUioOM 
in  Apparel,  Houshold  Stuff,  Furniture,  or 
otherwise.  .  .  ."—StcU.  at  Large,  v.  229. 

1812.— 
**  Like  Iris'  bow  down  darts  the  painted  clue. 

Starred,  striped,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red, 
and  blue, 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new." 

Rejected  Addresses  (Orabbe). 

CALICUT,  n.p.  In  the  Middle 
A^  the  chief  city,  and  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  Malabar,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Zamorin  (q.v.).  The 
name  Kolikddu  is  said  to  mean  the 
*  Cock-Fortress.'  [Logan  {Man.  Mala- 
bar, i.  241  note)  gives  koli,  *  fowl,'  and 
kottu,  *  comer  or  empty  space,'  or  kotta, 
*a  fort.*  There  was  a  legend,  of  the 
Dido  type,  that  all  the  space  within 
cock-crow  was  once  granted  to  the 
Zamorin.] 

c.  1343. — "  We  proceeded  from  Fandaraina 
to  Kali]|11t,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Mull- 
b&r*.  The  pe<^le  of  Chin,  of  Java,  of  Sail&n, 
of  Mahal  (Maldives),  of  Yemen,  and  Fars 
frecjuent  it,  and  the  traders  of  different 
regions  meet  there.  Its  port  is  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world."— /6»  Batata,  iv.  89. 

c.  1430.— "Gollicnthiam  deinceps  petiit, 
urbem   maritimam,  octo  millibus  passuum 


ambitu,  nobile  totius  Indiae  emporium, 
pipere,  lacca,  gingibere,  dnnamomo  oras- 
siore,*  kebulis,  ^oaria  fertilis." — Conti, 
in  Poggius,  De  Vox,  Fortunae, 

1442.—"  Calient  is  a  perfectly  secure  har- 
bour, which  like  that  of  Ormuz  brings 
together  merchants  from  every  city  and  from 
every  country." — AbdurrazztUt,  in  India  in 
XVth  Cent,,  p.  18. 

c.  1476.— "Caleoat  is  a  port  for  the  whole 
Indian  sea.  .  .  .  The  country  produces 
pepper,  ginger,  colour  plants,  muscat  [nut- 
meg?! cloves,  cinnamon,  aromatic  roots, 
adnuA  [green  ginger]  .  .  .  and  everything 
is  cheap,  and  servants  and  maids  are  very 
good,"— Ath.  Nikitvn.,,  ibid,  p.  20. 

1498.— "We  departed  thence,  with  the 
pilot  whom  the  kinff  gave  us,  for  a  city  which 
18  called  Qaaleeat.'  — /2o^ro  de  V,  da  Oatna, 
49. 

1572.— 
"  J  a  f6ra  de  tormenta,  e  dos  primeiros 

Mares,  o  temor  vao  do  peito  voa ; 

Disse  alegre  o  Piloto  Melindano, 

'  Terra  he  de  Caleent,  se  noo  me  engano.'  '* 
CamOes,  vi.  92. 

By  Burton: 
"  now,   'scaped  the  tempest  and  the  first 
sea-dread, 

fled  from  each  bosom  terrors  vain,  and 
cried 

the  Melindanian  Pilot  in  delight, 

'  Calecut-land,  if  aught  I  see  aright ! ' " 

1616.— "Of  that  wool  they  make  divers 
sorts  of  Callico,  which  had  that  name  (as  I 
suppose)  from  Callicntte,  not  far  from  Goa, 
where  that  kind  of  cloth  was  first  bought 
by  the  Portuguese." — Terry,  in  Purckas, 
[In  ed.  1777,  p.  106,  Calliente.] 

CALXNGULA,  s.  A  sluice  or 
escape.  Tam.  kaUngal;  much  used 
in  reports  of  irrigation  works  in  S. 
India. 

[1888. — "  Much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  providing  sluices  for  minor  channels  of 
supply,  and  calin^fiilahfi,  or  water  weirs  for 
surplus  vents."— Ken^osami  Row,  Man,  of 
Tanjore,  p.  332.] 

CALPUTTEE,  s.  A  caulker ;  also 
the  process  of  caulking  ;  H.  and  Beng. 
kdldpattl  and  kaldpcSti^  and  these  no 
doubt  from  the  Port,  calafaie.  But 
this  again  is  oriental  in  origin,  from 
the  Arabic  kdldfat,  the  'process  of 
caulking.'  It  is  true  that  Dozy  (see 
p.  376)  and  also  Jal  (see  his  Index,  ii. 
689)  doubt  the  last  derivation,  and 
are  disposed  to  connect  the  Portuguese 

*  Not '  a  larger  kind  of  cinnamon/  or  '  cinnamon 
which  is  known  there  by  the  name  of  crasaa' 
(eaneUae  am  grosaae  araeUaiUurX  as  Mr.  Winter 
Jones  oadly  renders,  out  ecaidia  grossa^  i.c. 
'  coarse '  cinnamon,  alias  oosvia 
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and  Spanish  words,  and  the  Italian 
ealafattare^  &c.,  with  the  Latin  caUfaeerej 
a  view  which  M.  Marcel  Devic  rejects. 
The  latter  word  would  apply  well 
enough  to  the  process  of  wiching  a 
veasel  as  practised  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  we  have  seen  the  vessel 
careened  over,  and  a  great  fire  of 
thorns  kindled  under  it  to  keep  the 
pitch  fluid.  But  caulking  is  not 
pitching;  and  when  both  form  and 
meaning  correspond  so  exactly,  and 
when  we  know  so  many  other  marine 
terms  in  the  Mediterranean  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Arabic,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  in  this  case.  The  Emperor 
Michael  V.  (a.d.  1041)  was  called 
KaKxupAnp,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
a  caulker  (see  Ducange^  Glass,  Qraec^ 
who  quotes  Zonaras). 

1554.  —  (At  Mozambique)  ...  "To  two 
calafatteB  ...  of  the  said  brigantineS)  at 
the  rate  annually  of  20,000  {reU  each,  with 
9000  reit  each  for  maintenance  and  6 
measures  of  millet  to  each,  of  which  no 
oount  is  \ak.exi"—Simtio  BoUUu>,  Tombo,  11. 

c.  1020. — "S'il  estoit  beaoin  de  oalfEider 
le  Vaisseau  ...  on  y  auroit  beauooup  de 
peine  dans  ce  Port,  principalement  si  on  est 
constraint  de  se  seruir  des  Charpentiers  et 
des  Calfadenrs  du  Pays;  parce  qu'ils  de- 
pendent tons  du  Gouvemeur  de  Bombain." 
— Hovlier  ,  ,  .  des  Indes  Orient,  y  par  Aleixo 
da  Motta,  in  Thevenot's  Collection. 

CALUAT,  8.  This  in  some  old 
travels  is  used  for  Ar.  Jcfdlwat,  *  privacy, 
a  private  interview '  ((7.  P.  Brow7i^  MS.). 

1404.— *•  And  this  Garden  they  call  Talicia, 
and  in  their  tongue  they  call  it  Calbet." — 
ClavijOf  I  dz.     Gomp.  Markham,  ISO. 

[1670. — "Still  deeper  in  the  square  is  the 
third  tent,  called  Calti«t-E[an6,  the  retired 
root,  or  the  place  of  the  privy  Council." — 
Bemier,  ed.  ConstabU,  361.J 

1822. — "I  must  tell  you  what  a  good 
fellow  the  little  Raja  of  Tallaca  is.  When 
I  visited  him  we  sat  on  two  musnads  without 
exchanging  one  single  word,  in  a  very  re- 
spectable durbar;  but  the  moment  we  re- 
tired to  a  Khilwntthe  Raja  produced  his 
Civil  and  Criminal  Reg^ister,  and  his  Minute 
of  demands,  collections  and  balances  for  the 
Ist  Quarter,  and  began  explaining  the  state 
of  Ids  country  as  eagerly  as  a  young 
Collector."— ^(pM'jMtoJMj,  in  Life,  ii.  144. 

[1824.— "The  khelwet  or  private  room  in 
which  the  doctor  was  seated.  — ffctjh'i  Babd. 
p.  87.] 

CALUETE,  CALOETE,  s.  The 
punishment  of  impalement ;  Malayal. 
Kaluekki  (pron.  ettt).    [See  IMPALE.  J 


1510.— « The  said  wood  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  malefactor,  and 
passes  through  his  body  .  .  .  this  torture 
u  called  'nnealvet.'  "—Varthtma,  147. 

1582.— "The  Capitaine  General  for  to  en- 
courage them  the  more,  commanded  before 
them  all  to  pitch  a  long  staflfe  in  the  ground, 
the  which  was  made  sharp  at  ye  one  end. 
The  same  among  the  Malabars  is  called 
Galvete,  upon  ye  which  they  do  execute 
justice  of  death,  unto  the  jpoorest  or  vilest 
people  of  the  country." — CcutaftedOy  tr.  by 
N.  L,  ff.  142i;,  148. 

1606. — "The  Queen  marvelled  much  at 
the  l^ing,  and  to  content  them  she  ordered 
the  sorcerer  to  be  delivered  over  for  punish- 
ment, and  to  be  set  on  the  ealoete,  which 
is  a  very  sharp  stake  fixed  firmly  in  the 

round  ..."  «c. — Oouveat  f .  47* ;  see  also 
168. 

CALYAN,  n.p.  The  name  of  more 
than  one  city  of  fame  in  W.  and  S. 
India  ;  Skt.  Kalydna^  'beautiful,  noble, 
propitious.'  One  of  these  is  the  ])lace 
still  known  as  KcUydn^  on  the  Ulas  river, 
more  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the 
city,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  This  is 
a  ver/  ancient  port,  and  is  probably 
the  one  mentioned  by  Cosmas  below. 
It  appears  as  the  residence  of  a  donor 
in  an  inscription  on  the  Kanheri  caves 
in  Salsette  (see  FergvMon  and,  Burgess^ 
p.  349).  Another  Kalsrana  was  the 
capital  of  the  Chalukyas  of  the  Deccan 
in  the  9th-12th  centuries.  This  is  in 
the  Nizam's  district  of  Naldrug,  about 
40  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  fortress  called 
by  that  name.  A  third  Ealyana  was 
a  port  of  Canara,  between  Mangalore 
and  Kundapur,  in  lat.  13**  28'  or  there- 
abouts, on  the  same  river  as  Bacanore 
(q.v.).  [This  is  apparently  the  place 
which  Tavemier  (ed.  Ball,  ii.  206) 
calls  Callian  Bondi  or  Kalydn  Bandar.} 
The  quotations  refer  to  the  first  Calyan. 

c.  A.D.  80-90.— "The  local  marts  which 
occur  in  order  after  Baryg^aza  are  Akabaru, 
Suppara,  KftlUftnft,  a  city  which  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  regular  mart  in  the  time  of 
Saraganes,  but,  since  Sandanes  became  its 
master,  its  trade  has  been  put  under  restric- 
tions ;  for  if  Qreek  vessels,  even  bv  accident, 
enter  its  ports,  a  guard  is  put  on  board,  and 
they  are  taken  to  Barygaza.  "—Ptfrip/iu,  §  62. 

c.  A.D.  545. — "And  the  most  notable 
^aces  of  trade  are  these :  Sindu,  Orrhotha, 
kaniana,  Sibor.  .  .  .^'—Coamas,  in  Cathai/, 
Ac.  J  p.  dxxviii. 

1673. — <*0n  both  sides  are  placed  stately 
AldeaSy  and  dwellings  of  the  Portuaal  Fu 
dalgos;  till  on  the  Kight,  within  a  Mile  or 
more  of  Gullean,  they  yield  possession  to 
the  neighbouring  Seva  GH,  at  which  City 
(the  key  this  way  into  that  Rebel's  Country), 
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Wind  and  Tide  favouring  us,  we  landed." — 
FryoTj  p.  123. 

1825.— '*  Near  Candaulah  is  a  waterfall 
...  its  stream  winds  to  join  the  sea,  nearly 
opposite  to  Tannah,  under  the  name  of  the 
CiaUianee  river."— ^e6«r,  ii.  137. 

Prof.  Forchhammer  has  lately  described 
the  ^peat  remains  of  a  Pagoda  and  other 
buildmga  with  inscriptions,  near  the  city  of 
Pegu,  called  Kalyftni. 

OAMBAY,  n.p.  Written  by 
Mahommedan  writers  Kaiibdyaty  some- 
times Kinhdyat.  According  to  Col. 
Tod,  the  original  Hindu  name  was 
KhambawUi,  *City  of  the  Pillar*; 
[the  Mad.  Admin,  Man,  Gloss,  gives 
stambfia-tirthay  *  sacred  pillar  pool']. 
Long  a  very  famous  port  of  Guzerat, 
at  tne  head  of  the  Gulf  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Under  the  Mahom- 
medan Kin^  of  Guzerat  it  was  one 
of  their  chief  residences,  and  they 
are  often  called  Kings  of  Cambay. 
Cambay  is  still  a  feudatory  State 
imder  a  Nawab.  The  place  is  in 
decay,  owing  partly  to  the  .shoals, 
and  the  extraordinary  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf,  impeding 
navigation.  [See  Forbesy  Or.  Mem.  2na 
ed.  i.  313  seqq^. 

c.  951.— "From  Kambijra  to  the  sea 
about  2  parasangs.  From  Eamb^ya  to 
Sdrabtfya  (!)  about  4  dBLya.'*—l8takhr%.  in 
JBllioty  1.  80. 

1298.— ''Cambaet  is  a  great  kingdom. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  groat  deal  of  trade.  .  .  . 
Merchants  come  here  with  many  ships  and 
cargoes.  .  .  ."—Marco  Poloy  Bk,  iii.  ch.  28. 

1820. — "Hoc  vero  Oceanum  mare  in  illis 
partibus  principaliter  habet  duos  portus: 
quorum  vnus  nominatur  Mahabar,  et  alius 
Gambetli."— ifartno  Sajiudo,  near  begin- 
ning. 

o.  1420.— "Cambay  is  situated  near  to 
the  sea,  and  is  12  miles  in  circuit;  it 
abounds  in  spikenard,  lac,  indigo,  myra- 
bolans,  and  silk." — CmUi,  in  India  in  JiVth 
Gent.,  20. 

1498.— "In  which  Gulf^  as  we  were  in- 
formed, there  are  man^  cities  of  Christians 
and  Moors,  and  a  city  which  is  called 
Qnambajra."— /^o^ro,  49. 

1506.—"  In  Combea  h  terra  de  Mori,  e  il 
suo  Re  h  Moro ;  el  h  una  gran  terra,  e  H 
nasce  turbiti,  e  spigonardo^  e  milo  (read 
nt'Zo— see  ANIL),  lache,  comiole,  calcedonie, 
jrotoni.  .  .  ."—Jid.  di  Leonardo  Ca*  Ma$8er, 
m  Archivio  Stor,  lialiano,  App. 

1674.— 
"  The  Prince  of  CambaVg  daily  food 

Is  asp  and  basilisk  and  toad, 

Which  makes  him  have  so  strong  a  breath. 

Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death." 
Hudibras,  Pt.  ii.  Canto  i. 


Butler  had  eridently  read  the  storie; 
Mahmud  Bigara,  Sultan  of  Guzerat, 
Varthema  or  Purchas. 

OAMBOJA,  n.p.  An  anci 
kingdom  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ir 
China,  once  great  and  powerful :  i 
fallen,  and  under  the  *  protector 
of  France,  whose  Saigon  colony 
adjoins.  The  name,  like  so  m 
otners  of  Indo-China  since  the  ( 
of  Ptolemy,  is  of  Skt.  origin,  b 
apparently  a  transfer  of  the  n 
of  a  nation  and  country  on  the  ^ 
frontier  of  India,  Kambi^  suppose 
have  been  about  the  locality  of  Ch 
or  Eafiristan.  Ignoring  this,  fant 
Chinese  and  other  etymologies  \ 
been  invented  for  the  name.  In 
older  Chinese  annals  (c.  1200 
this  region  had  the  nameof  i^w-' 
from  the  period  after  our  era,  ^ 
the  kingdom  of  Camboja  had  be 
powerful,  it  was  known  to  the  Ch 
as  Ghin-la.  Its  power  seems  to 
extended  at  one  time  westward, 
haps  to  the  shores  of  the  B.  of  Be 
Ruins  of  extraordinary  vastnesa 
architectural  elaboration  are  numc 
and  have  attracted  great  attention 
M.  Mouhot's  visit  in  1859;  tl 
they  had  been  mentioned  by 
century  missionaries,  and  some  c 
buildings  when  standing  in  sple 
were  described  by  a  Chinese  visi 
the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
Cambojans  proper  call  them 
Khmety  a  name  which  seems  to 
given  rise  to  singular  confusioi 
COMAB).  The  gum  Gamboge 
bodiam  in  the  early  records  [BiV 
Rep.  on  Old  Rec.,  271)  so  famil 
use,  derives  its  name  from  this  co 
the  chief  source  of  supply. 

o.  1161.—".  .  .  although  ... 
the  belief  of  the  people  of  R^m^nya 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha 
ing  men  of  Ceylon.  .  .  .  Parakra 
king  was  living  in  peace  with  the 
Rim^^ya — yet  the  ruler  of  R^m((n 
forsook  the  old  custom  of  providin 
tenanoe  for  the  ambassadors  .  .  . 
'These  messengers  are  sent  to  go  t 
boja,'  and  so  plundered  all  their  go 
put  them  in  prison  in  the  Malaya  • 
.  .  .  Soon  after  this  he  seized  son 
virgins  sent  by  the  King  of  Ceylo 
King  of  Kimboja.  .  .  ."—Ext.  fr 
lonae  AnnaU,  by  T.  Rhys  Da 
J.A.S.B.  xli.  Pt  i.  p.  108. 

1295.— "Le  pays  de  Tchin-la. 
gens  du  pays  le  nomment  Kan-pli 
Sous  la  aynastie  actuelle,  les   livr< 
des  Tib^tiuns  nomment  ce  pays  Kf 
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tdil.  .  .  .*'— Chinese  Aecouni  of  Chdnla,  in 
Abel  RlmuMU,  Nouv.  Mil,  i.  100. 

e.  1535. — "Pftanng  from  Siam  towards 
China  by  the  coast  we  find  the  kingdom 
of  Gambaia  (read  CSamboia)  .  .  .  the  people 
are  mat  warriors  .  .  .  and  the  oonntry  of 
CaauxriJk  abounds  in  all  sorts  of  victuals 
...  in  this  land  the  lords  voluntarily  bum 
themselves  when  the  king  dies.  .  .  ." — Som- 
nutrio  de'  Itegni,  in  Ramtuio,  i,  f .  886. 

1552.— "And  the  next  State  adjoining 
Siam  is  the  kingdom  of  Camboja,  through 
the  middle  of  which  flows  that  splendid 
river  the  Hecon,  the  source  of  wnich  is 
in  the  regions  of  China.  .  .  ,**-'Barroty 
Dec.  I.  Lav.  ix.  cap.  1. 

1672.— 
"  Yds,  passa  por  Gamboja  Meoom  no, 

Que  capit2o  das  agnas  se  interpreta.  .  .  ." 
Ctmees,  z.  127. 

neie.— "22  oattas  camboja  (gamboge)." 
— Fosfer,  Leuen,  iv.  188.] 

CAHEEZB,  s.  ThiB  word  (lamU) 
is  used  in  colloquial  H.  and  ^Tamil 
for  'a  shirt.'  It  comes  from  the  Port 
camiia.  Bat  that  word  is  directly 
from  the  Arab  kamMf,  *a  tunic'  Was 
St.  Jerome's  Latm  word  an  earlier  loan 
from  the  Arabic,  or  the  source  of  the 
Arabic  word  ?  probably  the  latter  ;  [so 
N^.D,  8.V.  Camisel  The  Mod.  Greek 
Diet,  of  Sophocles  has  KafjJffiw.  Gameaa 
is,  according  to  the  SUmg  Dictionary^ 
used  in  the  cant  of  English  thieves ; 
and  in  more  ancient  slang  it  was  made 
into  ^  eommisnon,' 

c.  400. — "Solent  militantes  habere  lineas 
quae  fi^^miriaM  rocant,  sic  aptas  membris  et 
adstricias  oorporibus,  ut  expediti  sint  vel 
ad  corsum,  vel  ad  praelia  .  .  .  quocumque 
necesritas  traxerit." — Scti,  Hieronymi  EpiBt, 
(Ixiv.)  ad  FaJnolam,  §  11. 

1404. — ''And  to  the  said  Ruy  Gonzalez  he 
gave  a  biff  horse,  an  ambler,  for  they  prize 
a  horse  that  ambles,  furnished  with  saddle 
and  bridle,  very  well  according  to  their 
fashion  ;  and  besides  he  gave  him  a  n^-mlM^ 
and  an  umbrella"  (see  SOMBRERO).— 
Clavijo,  §  Ixxziz. ;  Markham,  100. 

1464.— "to  William  and  Richard  inv  sons, 
allmyfaircamises.  .  .  ."—Will qf Riefutrd 
Strode,  eft  Newnham,  Devon. 

1498.— "That  a  very  fine  cauma,  which 
in  Portugal  would  be  worth  90O  reiSf  was 
given  here  for  2  /aiums,  which  in  that 
country  is  the  equivalent  of  SO  reis,  though 
the  value  of  30  m»  is  in  that  country  no 
small  matter." — Roteiro  de  V,  da  Oama,  77. 

1573.— "The  richest  of  all  (the  shops  in 
Fez)  are  where  they  sell  camlBas.  .  .  ."— 
Marmol.  Detc  Oeneral  de  Affriea,  Pt.  I. 
Bk.  iiL  f .  87v. 

CAMP,  8.  In  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency   [as  well  as  in  N.  India]   an 


official    not    at    his    headquarters   is 
always  addressed  as  *in  Camp.' 

OAMPHOB,  8.  There  are  three 
camphors : — 

a.  The  Bomean  and  Sumatran 
camphor  from  Dryohalanops  aromatica. 

b.  The  camphor  of  China  and  Japan, 
from  dnnamomum  Camphora,  (These 
are  the  two  chief  camphors  of  com- 
merce ;  the  first  immensely  exceeding 
the  second  in  market  value  :  see  Marco 
Polo^  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xi.  Note  3.) 

c.  The  camphor  of  Blumea  baUami" 
fera,  D.C.,  produced  and  used  in  China 
under  the  name  of  ngai  camphor. 

The  relative  ratios  of  value  in  the 
Canton  market  may  be  roundly  given 
as  b,  1 ;  c  10  ;  a,  80. 

The  first  Western  •mention  of  this 
drug,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Messrs 
Ham)ury  and  Fliickiger,  occurs  in  the 
Greek  medical  writer  Aetius  (see 
below),  but  it  probably  came  through 
the  Arabs,  as  is  indicated  by  the  ph, 
or  /  of  the  Arab  kdfur,  representing 
the  Skt.  karpUra.  It  has  oeen  sug- 
gested that  the  word  was  originally 
Javanese,  in  which  language  kdpur 
appears  to  mean  both  '  liine '  and 
*  camphor.* 

Moodeen  Sheriff  says  that  Jedfitr  is 
used  (in  Ind.  Materia  Medica)  for 
<  amber.'  Tdhasklr  (see  TABASHEEB), 
is,  according  to  the  same  writer,  called 
hdm-kdfur  *  bamboo  -  camphor ' ;  and 
ras-kafilr  (mercury-camphor)  ^  is  an 
impure  subchloride  of  mercury.  Ac- 
coming  to  the  same  authority,  the 
varieties  of  camphor  now  met  with 
in  the  bazars  of  S.  India  are— 1.  MfUr- 
i-iaifuriy  which  is  in  Tamil  called 
pach^iJi'ai  {i,e,  crude  kamppuram;  2. 
Mratl  kdfar;  3.  cklnl;  4.  haiai  (from 
the  BaJtta  country?).  The  first  of 
these  names  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  a  blunder,  originating 
m  the  misreading  of  loose  Arabic 
writing.  The  name  is  unquestionably 
•anfMrl,  which  carelessness  as  to  points 


converted  into  kaimri  (as  above, 
and  in  Bloehmann^s  Aln,  i.  79).  The 
camphor  alfanfuri  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  by  Avicenna,  and  by  Marco  Polo, 
and  came  from  a  place  called  PansUr 
in  Sumatra,  perhaps  the  same  as  Barus, 
which  has  now  long  given  its  name  to 
the  costly  Sumatran  drug. 
A   curious  notion  of  Ibn  Batuta's 
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(iv,  241)  that  the  camphor  of  Sumatra 
(and  Borneo)  was  produced  in  the 
inside  of  a  cane,  mling  the  joints 
between  knot  and  knot,  may  oe  ex- 

! plained  by  the  statement  of  Barbosa 
p.  204),  that  the  Borneo  camphor 
as  exported  was  packed  in  tubes  of 
bamboo.  This  camphor  is  by  Barbosa 
and  some  other  old  writers  called 
'eatable  camphor'  (da  mangiare\  be- 
cause used  in  medicine  and  with 
betel. 

Our  form  of  the  word  seems  to.  have 
come  from  the  Sp.  alcanfor  and  carifora^ 
through  the  French  camphre.  Dozy 
points  out  that  one  Italian  form  retains 
the  truer  name  cafuroy  and  an  old 
German  one  (Mid.  High  Germ.)  is 
gaffer  (Oosterl  47). 

c.  A.D.  640. — "HygfTomyri  o6fectio,  olei 
salca  lib.  ij,  opobalsami  hb.  i.,  spicanardi, 
folij  singu.  unc.  iiii.  carpobadaami,  ama  • 
boniS)  amomi,  li^  aloes,  sing.  unc.  ij. 
mastichae,  moschi,  mxut.  sonip.  vi.  quod 
si  etia  caphura  non  deerit  ex  ea  unc.  ij 
adjicito.  .  .  ." — Aetii  Amideniy  Idbrorum 
XVI.  Tomi  Dvo  .  .  .  Latinitate  donati, 
BasU,  MDXXXV.,  Liv.  xvi.  cap.  cxx. 

o.  940.^"  These  (islands  called  al-KamIn) 
abound  in  gold  mines,  and  are  near  the 
country  of  Kansur,  famous  for  its  camphor. 
.  .  "—Mas'iUll,  i.  838.  The  same  work  at 
iii.  49,  refers  back  to  this  passage  as  "the 
country  of  ManaOrah"  Probably  Mas'fLdI 
wrote  correctly  FanfUrah. 

1298. — "  In  this  kingdom  of  Fanmr  erows 
the  best  camjpkor  in  the  world,  called  Cam- 
fem  Fantun"— Marco  Poloy  bk.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

1506.—".  .  .  e  de  H  (Tenasserim)  vien 
pevere,  canella  .  .  .  camfora  da  manzar  e 
de  quella  non  u  mama  .  .  .  "(i.e.  both 
camphor  to  eat  and  not  to  eat,  or  Sumatra 
and  China  camphor). — Leonardo  Ca*  Mauer* 

c.  1590.— "The  Camnhor  tree  is  a  hurge 
tree  growing  in  the  ghauts  of  Hindostan 
and  in  China.  A  himdrod  horsemen  and 
upwards  may  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  single 
tree.  ...  Of  the  various  kinds  of  camphor 
the  best  is  called  RUhdhi  or  Qaig&ri,  .  .  . 
In  some  books  camphor  in  its  natural  state 
is  called  .  .  .  BhtmsinV — Xin,  Blochmann 
ed.  i.  78-9.  [Bhtm^nx  is  more  properly 
hkinufnlj  and  takes  its  name  from  the  demi- 
god Bhlmsen,  second  son  of  Pandu.] 

1623. — "In  this  shipp  we  have  laden  a 
small  paroell  of  camphire  of  Baroiue,  being 
in  all  60  catis." — BcUarian  LetieTj  pubd.  in 
Cocks**  Diary,  ii.  343. 

1726.— "The  Persians  name  the  Camphor  of 
Baros,  and  also  of  Borneo  to  this  day  &afar 
CanfuHy  as  it  also  appears  in  the  printed 
text  of  Avicenna  .  .  .  and  Beilunensis  notes 
that  in  some  MSS.  of  the  author  is  found 
Kafnr  Famniri.  .  .  .**—Valentijn,iy,Q7, 

1786.— "The  Camphor  Tree  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  this  part  of  the  Sircar's 


country.    We  have  sent  two  bottles  of  the 
essential  oil  made  from  it  for  your  use." — 
Letter  of  Tippoo,  Kiripatrici,  p.  281. 
1875.— 

"Camphor,  Bhimsaini  (bams),  valua- 
tion   lib.     80  rs. 

Refined  cake      ...    1  owt.  65  rs." 
Table  of  Chutoms  Duties  on  Imports  into 
Br.  India  up  Co  1875. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fine  Sumatran 
camphor ;  the  second  at  y^^  of  the  price  is 
China  camphor. 

CAMPOO,  s.  H.  kampuy  corr.  of 
the  English  ^eampy  or  more  properly 
of  the  Tort  ^eampo.'  It  is  used  for 
*a  camp,*  but  formerly  was  specifically 
applied  to  the  partially  disciplined 
brigades  under  European  commanders 
in  the  Mahratta  service. 

[1525.— Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  Castan- 
heda  (bk.  vi.  ch.  ci.  p.  217)  and  Barros 
(iii.  10,  8)  speak  of  a  ward  of  Malacca  as 
Campu  China ;  and  de  Eredia  (1613)  calls 
it  Campon  China,  which  may  supply  a 
link  between  Campoo  and  Kampung,  (See 
COMPOUND). 

1803.— "Begum  Sumroo's  Campoo  has 
come  up  the  ghauts,  and  I  am  afraid  .  .  . 
joined  Scindiah  yesterday.  Two  deserters 
.  .  .  declared  that  Pohlman's  Campoo  was 
following  it." — Wellington,  ii.  264. 

1883.—".  .  .  its  unhappy  plains  were 
swept  over,  this  way  ana  that,  by  the 
cavalry  of  riviJ  Mahratta  powers,  Mogul  and 
Rohilla  horsemen,  or  campos  and  pultuns 
(battalions)  under  European  adventurers. 
.  .  ,"—Qmrterly  Review,  April,  p.  294. 

OANABA,  n.p.  Properly  Kannada. 
This  name  has  long  been  ^ven  to  that 
part  of  the  West  coast  which  lies  l^elow 
the  Ghauts,  from  Mt.  Dely  northward 
to  the  Goa  territory ;  and  now  to  the 
two  British  districts  constituted  out 
of  that  tract,  viz.  N.  and  S.  Canara. 
This  appropriation  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  of  European  origin. 
The  name,  probably  meaning  *  black 
country  *  [Dravid.  kar,  *  black,*  nddu^ 
*  country  'J,  from  the  black  cotton  soil 
prevailing  there,  was  properly  synony- 
mous with  Karndiaka  (see  CABNATIC), 
and  apparently  a  corruption  of  that 
word.  Our  quotations  show  that 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the 
term  was  applied  to  the  country  above 
the  Ghauts,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Narsinga  or  Vijayanagar 
(see  BISNAOAE).  Gradually,  and  pro- 
bably owing  to  local  application  at 
Gk>a,  where  the  natives  seem  to  have 
been  from  the  first  known  to  the 
I  Portuguese  as  Canarijs,  a  term  which 
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in  the  old  Portuguese  works  means 
the  Eonkani  people  and  language  of 
Goa,  the  name  oecame  appropriated 
to  the  low  country  on  the  coast 
between  Qoa  and  Malabar,  which  was 
subject  to  the  kingdom  in  question, 
much  in  the  same  way  tliflt  the  name 
Carnatic  came  at  a  later  date  to  be 
misapplied  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Peninsula. 

The  Kanara  or  Canarese  language 
is  spoken  over  a  large  tract  above  the 
Qhauts,  and  as  far  north  as  Bidar  (see 
CcUdweU,  Introd.  p.  33).  It  is  only  one 
of  several  languages  spoken  in  the 
British  districts  of  Canara,  and  that 
only  in  a  small  portion,  viz.  near 
Kundapur.  Ttdu  is  the  chief  language 
in  the  Southern  District.  KaTiadam 
occurs  in  the  great  Tanjore  inscription 
of  the  11th  century. 

1516. — '*  Beyond  this  river  commences  the 
Kingdom  of  Nardnga,  which  contains  five 
rery  Urge  provinces,  each  with  a  language 
of  its  own.  The  first,  which  stretches  along 
the  coast  to  Malabar,  is  Tulinate  (i.«.  Tulu- 
nddu,  or  the  modem  district  of  S.  Canara) ; 
another  lies  in  the  interior  .  .  . ;  another 
has  the  name  of  TeUnga,  which  confines  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Orisa ;  another  is  Canari, 
in  which  is  the  great  city  of  Bisnaga ;  and 
then  the  Kin^^dom  of  Charamendel,  the  lan- 
gxtage  of  which  is  Tamul." — Barbota.  This 
passage  is  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  the 
version  (necessarily  imperfect)  is  made  up 
from  three — ^yiz.  Stanley's  English,  from  a 
8p.  MS.,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  79 ;  the  Portuguese 
of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  p.  291  ;  and 
Bamuno's  Italian  (i.  f.  299v). 

e.  1535.— "The  last  Kingdom  of  the  First 
India  is  called  the  Province  Canazim ;  it  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Kingdom  of 
Ooa  and  by  Anjadiva,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  Middle  India  or  Malabar.  In  the 
interior  is  the  King  of  Narsinga,  who  is 
diief  of  this  country.  The  speech  of  those 
of  Canazim  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  D^can  and  of  Goa." — Portu- 
guese Summary  of  JBatiem  Kingdomtf  in 
Ramusio,  i.  f.  SE80. 

1552.— "The  third  province  is  called  Ca- 
nari, also  in  the  interior. .  .  ,*^~-C<uicmh€dat 
ii.  50. 

And  as  applied  to  the  language  : — 

"The  language  of  the  Grentoos  is  Ca- 
iiariL"— /Wrf.  78. 

1552.— "The  whole  coast  that  we  speak 
of  back  to  the  Ghaut  (Oate)  mountain  range 
.  .  .  they  call  Goncan,  and  the  people  pro- 
perly Concanese  (Cojiqttenijs),  though  our 
people  call  them  CaaaxMO  {Canarijs).  .  .  . 
Ana  as  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea  on 
the  west  of  the  Decan  all  that  strip  is  called 
Goncan,  so  from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea  on 
the  west  of  Canard,  always  excepting  that 


stretch  of  46  lesgues  of  which  we  have 
spoken  [north  of  Mount  Dely]  which  belongs 
to  the  same  Caitard,  the  strip  which  stretches 
to  Gape  Gomorin  is  called  Malabar." — Barros, 
Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  1. 

1552.—".  .  .  The  Kingdom  of  Canard, 
which  extends  from  the  river  called  Gate, 
north  of  Ghaul,  to  Gape  Gomorin  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  interior  region  east  of  the 
Ghats)  .  .  .  and  which  in  the  east  marches 
with  the  kingdom  of  Orisa  ;  and  the  Gentoo 
Kings  of  this  great  Province  of  Canard  were 
those  from  whom  sprang  the  present  Kings 
of  Bisnaga."— /&iV2.  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  2. 

1572.— 
"  Aqui  se  enxerga  U  do  mar  undoso 

Hum  monte  aHo,  que  oorre  longamente 

Servindo  ao  Malabar  de  forte  muro, 

Gom  que  do  Canard  vive  seguro." 

Cam/Set,  vii.  21. 

Englished  by  Burton : 
"  Here   seen    yonside  where   wavy  waters 
play 

a  range  of  mountains  skirts  the  murmur- 
inp^  main 

serving  the  Malabar  for  mighty  mure, 

who  uius  from  him  of   Caxiard   dwells 
secure." 

1598.— "The  land  itselfe  is  called  Decan, 
and  also  Canara."— XtiwcAoem,  49;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  169]. 

1614. — "Its  proper  name  is  CharnathoLoa, 
which  from  corruption  to  corruption  has 
come  to  be  called  Canara." — CoiutOy  Deo. 
VI.  liv.  V.  cap.  5. 

In  the  following  quotations  the  term 
is  applied,  either  inclusiveljr  or  exclu- 
sively, to  the  territory  which  we  now 
call  Canara : — 

1615.— "Canara.  Thence  to  the  King- 
dome  of  the  fiflTtTi^-riw^  which  is  but  a 
little  one,  and  5  daves  journey  from 
Damans.  They  are  tall  of  stature,  idle, 
for  the  most  part,  and  therefore  the  greater 
theeves." — De  Monfart,  p.  23. 

1628. — "Having  found  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  I  desired,  of  getting  out 
of  Goa,  and  penetrating  further  into  India, 
that  is  more  to  the  south,  to  Canara.  ..." 
P.  della  Voile,  ii.  601 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  168]. 

1672.— "The  strip  of  land  Canara,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Canarins, 
is  fruitful  in  rice  and  other  food-stuffs." — 
BaldaeiUf  98.  There  is  a  good  map  in  this 
work,  which  shows  *  Ganara '  in  the  modem 
acceptation. 

1Q72.— "Description  of  Canara  and  Journey 
to  Ooa. — This  kingdom  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  India,  all  plain  country  near  the  sea, 
and  even  among  the  mountains  all  peopled." 
— P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  420.  Here  the  title 
seems  used  in  the  modem  sense,  but  the 
same  writer  applies  Canara  to  the  whole 
Kingdom  of  Bisnagar. 

1673.—"  At  Mirja  the  Protector  of  Caaora 
came  on  board."— /Vyw  (margin),  p.  67. 

1726.— "The    Kingdom   Canara   (under 
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which  Onor,  Battioala,  and  G^aroopa  are 
dependent)  oomprises  all  the  western  lands 
lying  between  Walkan  {Konkan!)  and 
Malabar,  two  great  coast  countnee." — 
Valeniijn,  r.  2. 

1727. — "The  country  of  Canaza  is  gener- 
ally governed  by  a  Lady,  who  keeps  her 
Court  at  a  Town  called  Baydour^  two  Days 
journey  from  the  Sea."— -4,  HamUtoHy  i.  2w. 

CANABIN,  ii.p.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied in  some  of  tne  quotations  under 
Canara  to  the  people  of  the  district 
now  so  called  by  us.  But  the  Portu- 
guese applied  it  to  the  (Jr(m^ant)people 
of  Qoa  and  their  lang[ua£;e.  Thus  a 
Konkani  grammar,  originally  prepared 
about  1600  by  the  Jesuit^  Thomas 
Estevfto  (Stephens,  an  Englishman), 
printed  at  Goa,  1640,  bears  the  title 
Arte  da  Linqoa  Canarin.  (Se&  A. 
B(umell)  in  Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  98). 

[1828. — "Ganareen,  an  appellation  g^ven 
to  the  Creole  Portuguese  of  Goa  and  their 
other  Indian  settlements." — Owen,  Narra- 
tive, i.  191.] 

OANAUT,  CONAUT,  OON- 
NAUGHT,  s.  H.  from  Ar.  kandt,  the 
side  wall  of  a  tent,  or  canvas  enclosure. 
[See  BUBBAPUBDA.] 

[1616.— "High  cannattes  of  a  coarse 
stuff  made  like  arras."— iS»r  T,  Roe,  JHary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  825.] 

„  *'  The  King's  Tents  ture  red,  reared 
on  poles  very  high,  and  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  Camp,  covering  a  laige  Compasse, 
encircled  with  Caaato  (made  of  red  calico 
stiffened  with  Canes  at  every  breadth) 
standing  upright  about  nine  foot  high, 
guardea  round  every  night  with  Souldiers." 
--Terry,  in  Ptarchat,  ii.  1481. 

c.  1660. — *' And  (what  is  hard  enough  to 
beUeve  in  Jndoslan,  where  the  Grandees 
especially  are  so  jealous  .  .  .)  I  was  so 
near  to  the  wife  of  this  Prince  (Dara),  that 
the  cords  of  the  Kanates  .  .  ,  which  en- 
closed them  (for  they  had  not  so  much  as 
a  poor  tent),  were  fastened  to  the  wheels 
of  my  chariot."— 5«micr,  E.  T.  29;  [ed. 
CoTUtable,  89]. 

1792.— "They  passed  close  to  Tippoo's 
tents:  the  canaut  (misprinted  canam)  was 
standing,  but  the  green  tent  had  been 
removed." — T.  Munro,  in  Life,  iii,  73. 

1793.— "The  canaut  of  canvas  .  .  .  was 
painted  of  a  beautiful  sea-green  colour." — 
Dir(m,  230. 

[c.  1798.— "On  passing  a  skreen  of  Indian 
oonnaughts,  we  proceeded  to  the  front 
of  the  Tusbeah  Khanah." — Atiatic  Res.,  iv. 
444.] 

1817.— "A  species  of  silk  of  which  they 
make  tents  and  kanauto."— if  tV/,  ii.  201. 

1825. — Heber  writes  ccnmaut. — Orig.  ed. 
ii.  257. 


.—"The  khenauto  (the  space  be- 
tween the  outer  covering  and  the  lining 
of  our  tents)." — Mis$  Eden,  Up  the  Country 
ii.  68.] 

CANDAHAB,  n.p.  Kandahdr. 
The  application  of  this  name  is  now 
exclusively  to  (a)  the  well-known  city 
of  Western  Afghanistan,  which  is  the 
obj  ect  of  so  mucn  political  interest.  But 
by  the  Ar.  geographers  of  the  9th  to  11  th 
centuries  the  name  is  applied  to  (h) 
the  country  about  Peshawar,  as  tne 
equivalent  of  the  ancient  Indian  Oand- 
hdra^  and  the  GandarUis  of  Strabo. 
Some  think  the  name  was  transferred 
to  (a)  in  consequence  of  a  migration 
of  the  people  of  Qandhara  carrying 
with  them  the  beg^u^pot  of  Buddha, 
believed  by  Sir  fit.  Kawlinson  to  be 
identical  with  a  large  sacred  vessel  of 
stone  preserved  in  a  mosque  of  Canda- 
har. Others  think  that  Candahar 
may  represent  Alexandropolis  in  Ara- 
chosia.  We  find  a  third  application  of 
the  name  (c)  in  Ibn  Batuta,  as  well 
as  in  earlier  and  later  writers,  to  a 
former  port  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Qulf  of  Cambay,  Qhandhar  in  the 
Broach  District. 

a.— 1662.— "Those  who  go  from  Persia, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Horacam  (Khorasan), 
from  Bohi[ra,  and  all  the  Western  Regions, 
travel  to  the  city  which  the  natives  oor- 
ruptly  call  Candar,  instead  of  Scandar, 
the  name  by  which  the  Persians  call 
Alexander.  .  .  ." — Barroa,  IV.  vi.  1. 

1664.— "All  these  great  preparations  give 
us  cause  to  apprehend  that,  instead  of 
going  to  Kojckemire,  we  be  not  led  to  be- 
siege that  important  city  of  Kandahar, 
which  is  the  Frontier  to  Persia,  Indostan, 
and  Usbeck,  and  the  Capital  of  an  excellent 
Country."— 5«r»i«r,  E.  T.,  p.  118;  [ed. 
ConttahU,  852]. 

1671.— 
"  From  Araohosia,  from  Caiidaor  east, 
And  Margiana  to  tiie  Hyrcanian  cliffs 
Of  Caucasus.  .  .  ." 

Paradiee  Regained,  iii.  316  »eqq. 

b.— c.  1030.—" .  .  .  thence  to  the  river 
ChandrtOia  (Chinib)  12  (parasangs) ;  thence 
to  Jailam  on  the  West  of  the  B^yat  (or 
Hydaspes)  18 ;  thence  to  Waihind,  capital 
of  TTa-Tifii^lii^f'  ...  20 ;  thence  to  Parshawar 
14.'.  .  :'—Al-Bir^ni,  in  EUiat,  i.  68  (cor- 
rected). 

C— c.  1343.— "Prom  Kinbaya  (Oambay) 
we  went  to  the  town  of  ESwi  [KOnvi,  opp. 
Cambay),  on  an  estuary  where  the  tide 
rises  and  falls  .  .  .  thence  to  Kandahir, 
a  considerable  city  belonging  to  the  Infidels, 
and  situated  on  an  estuary  from  the  sea.'* 
— 76n  Batuta,  iv.  57-8. 
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1516. — *'  Further  on  .  .  .  there  ia  another 
place,  in  the  mouth  of  a  amall  river,  whioh 
u  called  GhieindaTi.  .  .  .  And  it  is  a  very 
good  town,  a  seaport.'* — Barbota,  64. 

1814. — "Caadhar,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  wells,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  rirer ;  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade  ; 
being  a  great  thoroughfare  from  the  sea 
coast  to  uke  Oaut  mountains." — Forhetj  Or. 
JTcm.  i.206;  [2nd  ed.  i.  116]. 

OANDABEEN,  s.  In  Malay,  to 
which  language  the  word  apparently 
belongs,  hmwuri.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  hundredth  of  the  Chinese 
ounce  or  weight,  commonly  called  by 
the  Malay  name  idhil  (see  TAEL). 
Fryer  (1673)  gives  the  Chinese  weights 
thus: — 

1  Caitee  is  nearest  16  Taiei 

1  Teea  (Taie  ?)  is  10  Mom 

1  Mcbi9  in  SOrer  is  10  Qoaadreens 

1  Qnandreen  is  10  Ca»h 

733  CatK  make  1  Royal 

1  grain  English  weight  is  2  cash. 

1554. — "In  Malacca  the  weight  used  for 
gold,  musk,  &c.,  the  cote,  contains  20  foe/«, 
each  tael  16  mazu,  each  maz  20  cmn- 
dmyiis;  also  1  paual  4  mazes,  each  maz 
4  cmpangt;  each  cupong  5  cnmdnzyiiB."— 
A.  Nunet,  89. 

1615.— "We  bought  5  greate  square 
postes  of  the  Einges  master  carpenter; 
cost  2  mat  6  ocmdiiiui  per  peece."— Coob, 
i.  1. 

(1)  CANDY,  n.p.  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  Ceylon,  which  became  the 
deposit  of  the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha 
at  the  banning  of  the  14th  century, 
and  was  adoptea  as  the  native  capital 
about  15d2.  Chitty  says  the  name  is 
unknown  to  the  natives,  who  call  the 
place  Maha  nuveniy  ^g^reakt  city.'  The 
name  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  some 
misapprehension  by  the  Portuguese, 
whicn  may  be  illustrated  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Valentijn. 

o.  1580.— "And  passing  into  the  heart  of 
the  Island,  there  came  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Caadia,  a  certain  Friar  Pascoal  with  two 
companions,  who  were  well  reoeired  by  the 
King  of  the  country  Javira  Bandar  ...  in 
so  much  that  he  gave  them  a  great  piece  of 
ground,  and  everything  needral  to  huild  a 
church,  and  houses  for  them  to  dwell  in."— 
CoutOf  Dec.  VI.  liv.  iv.  cap.  7. 

1552. — " .  .  .  and  at  three  or  four  places, 
like  the  passes  of  the  AIim  of  Italy,  one 
finds  entrance  within  this  circuit  (of  moun- 
tains) which  forms  a  King^dom  called  Caade.'' 
— Barrot,  Dec.  III.  Liv.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1645. — "Now  then  as  soon  as  the  Emperor 
was  come  to  his  Castle  in  Caadl  he  gave 
order  that  the  600  captive  Hollanders 
should  be  distributed  throughout  his  coun- 


try among  the  peasants,  and  in  the  City." 
— y.  /.  Saar*s  Ib^Uhrige  Krieg$-Dien$ty  97. 

1681.—"  The  First  is  the  City  of  Candy,  so 
generally  called  by  the  Chriituins^  probably 
from  Conde,  which  in  the  Chinffnlays  Lan- 
giiage  signifies  SillSf  for  among  them  it  is 
situated,  but  by  the  InhabifaEints  called 
fftngodafful-neure,  as  much  as  to  say  'The 
City  of  the  Ghingulay  people, 'and  Mauneur^ 
surnifying  the  *  Chief  or  Koyal  City.'" — R. 
Knox,  p.  5. 

1726. — "  Gandi,  otherwise  Candta^  or 
named  in  Cingalees  Conde  Ouda^  i.e.  the 
high  mountain  country." —  Valentijn  ( Ceylon), 
19. 

(2)  CANDY,  s.  A  weight  used  in  S. 
India,  which  may  be  stated  roughly  at 
about  500  lbs.,  but  varying  much  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  corresponds  broadly 
with  the  Arabian  Bahar  (q.v.),  and  was 
generally  equivalent  to  20  ]^imd8, 
varying  therefore  with  the  maund. 
The  word  is  Mahr. .  and  Tel.  khcmdi, 
written  in  Tarn,  and  Mai.  kandiy  or 
Mai.  kantij  [and  comes  from  the  Skt. 
khand,  '  to  divide.'  A  Candy  of  land 
is  supposed  to  be  as  much  as  will  pro- 
duce a  candy  of  grain,  approximately 
76  acres].  The  Portuguese  write  the 
word  candil. 

1563.— "A  candil  whioh  amounts  to  522  ' 
pounds  "  {amUeis). — Oarda,  f .  55. 

1598.— "One  candiel  (v.l.  oandiil)  is  little 
more  or  less  than  14  bushels,  wherewith 
they  measure  Rice,  Come,  and  all  graine." 
—Lintchotm,  69 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  245]. 

1618.— ''The  Candee  at  this  place  (Bate- 
cala)  containeth  neere  500  pounds.' — W. 
fforej  in  Purcluu,  i.  657. 

1710.— *' They  advised  that  they  have 
supplied  Habib  Khan  with  ten  candy  of 
country  gunpowder." — In  Wheeler,  ii.  186. 

c.  1760. — Grose  g^vee  the  Bombay  candy  as 
20  maunds  of  28  lbs.  each=:560  lbs. ;  the 
Surat  ditto  as  20  maunds  of  37^  lbs.=746| 
lbs. ;  the  Anjengo  ditto  560  lbs. ;  the  Carwar 
ditto  575  lbs. ;  the  Coromandel  ditto  at  500 
lbs.  &o. 

(3)CANDY(SU0AE.).  This  name 
of  crystallized  sugar,  though  it  came  no 
doubt  to  Europe  from  the  P.-Ar.  hand 
(P.  abo  skakar  kandy  Sp.  azucar  cande; 
It.  candi  and  zucchero  candito;  Ft.  sucre 
candi)  is  of  Indian  origin.  There  is  a 
Skt.  ■  root  khandy  '  to  break,'  whence 
kkanda,  *  broken,*  also  applied  in 
various  compounds  to  granulated  and 
candied  sugar.  But  there  is  also  Tam. 
X»r-^anc^  A:a2a-X:am2a,  Mai.  kandt,  kal- 
homdi,' ana  kalkai^u,  which  may  have 
been  tjie  direct  source  of  the  P.  and 
At.  adoption  of  the  word,  and  perhaps 
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its  original,  from  a  Dravidian  word= 
*lump/    [The  Dravidian  terms  mean 

*  stone-piece.*] 

A  German  writer,  long  within  last 
century  (as  we  learn  irom  Mahn,  quoted 
in  Diez's  Lexicon),  appears  to  derive 
candy  from  Candia,  "  oecause  most  of 
the  sugar  which  the  Venetians  im- 
ported was  brought  from  that  island " 
— a  fact  probably  invented  for  the 
nonce.  But  the  writer  was  the  same 
wiseacre  who  (in  the  year  1829) 
characterised  the  book  of  Marco  Polo 
as  a  "clumsily  compiled  ecclesiastical 
fiction  disffuised  as  a  Book  of  Travels" 
(see  Introaiiction  to  Marco  Polo^  2nd 
ed.  pp.  112-113). 

o.  1343. — "A  oentinajo  ei  yende  gien- 
giovo,  canneUa,  lacca,  incenao,  indaoo  .  .  . 
Temno  aoorzuto,  zuochero  .  .  .  lacohero 
candi  .  .  .  poroellane  .  .  .  oosto  .  .  ." — 
PegolotH,  p.  134. 

1461.—".  .  .  Un  ampoletto  di  balsamo. 
Teriaca  bosaoletti  16.  Zuccheri  Moooari  (?) 
panni  42.  Zuocherl  canditi,  scattole  6. 
.  .  .^^—Lisl  of  Presents  from  Sultan^  Egypt 
to  the  Doge,    (See  under  BEN JAHIH. ) 

c.  1596.— "White  sugar  candy  (kandX 
safed)  ...  5}  dams  per  Mr." — Aln^  i.  dS. 

1627.— "^xujar  Caadie,  or  Stone  Sugar." 
— JtfinsA^ir,  2nd  ed.  8.v. 

1727.— "The  Trade  they  have  to  China  is 
divided  between  them  and  Surat  .  .  .  the 
Gross  of  their  own  Cargo,  which  consists 
in  Sugar,  Sugar-candy,  AUom,  and  some 
Drugs  .  .  .  are  all  for  the  SuraJt  Market.** — 
A,  MamiltoJt,  i.  371. 

OANGUE,  8,  A  square  board,  or 
portable  pillory  of  wood,  used  in 
China  as  a  punishment,  or  rather,  as 
Dr.  Wells  Williams  says,  as  a  kind  of 
censure,  carrying  no  dis^^race  ;  strange 
as  that  seems  to  us,  with  whom  the 
essence  of  the  pillory  is  disgrace.  The 
frame  weighs  up  to  30  lbs.,  a  weight 
limited  by  law.  It  is  made  to  rest  on 
the  shoulders  without  chafing  the 
neck,  but  so  broad  as  to  prevent  the 
wearer  from  feeding  himself.  It  is 
generally  taken  ofif  at  night  {Giles,  [and 
see  Gray,  China,  i.  65  seqq.]). 

The  Cangue  was  introduced  into 
China  by  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Wei 
in  the  5th  century,  and  is  first 
mentioned  under  a.d.  481.  In  the 
Kwang-yun  (a  Chin.  Diet,  published 
A.D.  1009)  it  is  called  kanggiai 
(modem    mandarin    hiang-hiai),     i.e. 

*  Neck-fetter.'  From  this  old  form 
]>robably  the  Anamites  have  derived 
their    word    for    it,    gong,    and    the 


Cantonese  Idang-ka^  'to  wear  the 
Cangue,^  a  survived  (as  frequently 
happens  in  Chinese  vernaculars)  of  an 
ancient  term  with  a  new  orthography. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguese 
took  the  word  from  one  of  these  mtter 
forms,  and  associated  it  with  their  own 
canga,  *  an  ox-yoke,'  or*porter*s  yoke  for 
carrying  buraens.'  [Tnis  view  is  re- 
jected by  the  N,E.D.  on  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Leg^  and  the  word  is  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  Port  form 
given  above.  In  reply  to  an  enquiry. 
Prof.  Giles  writes  :  "  I  am  entirely  of 
opinion  that  the  word  is  from  the 
Port.,  and  not  from  any  Chinese 
term.'*]  The  thing  is  alluded  to  by 
F.  M.  Pinto  and  other  early  writers 
on  China,  who  do  not  give  it  a  name. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  in  use 
in  countries  of  Western  Asia,  called 
in  P.  doshdka  QnUgnum),  And  this 
word  is  applied  to  the  Chinese  cangue 
in  one  of  our  quotations.  Doshdka, 
however,  is  explained  in  the  lexicon 
BurhOn-i-KcUi  as  *a  piece  of  timber 
with  two  tranches  placed  on  the  neck 
of  a  criminal'  (Quatremh-e,  in  Not  et 
Extr.  xiv.  172,  173). 

1420. — '*.  .  .  made  the  ambassadors  come 
forward  side  by  side  with  certain  prisoners. 
.  .  .  Some  of  these  had  a  doshdJta  on  their 
necks." — Shah  Rukh's  Mission  to  ChinOy  in 
Cathay f  p.  cciv. 

[1526.— Castanheda  (Bk.  VI.  ch.  71,  p.  154) 
speaks  of  women  who  had  come  from  Portugal 
in  the  ships  without  leave,  being  tied  up  in 
a  caga  and  whipped.] 

c.  1540. — " .  .  .  Ordered  us  to  be  put  in  a 
horrid  prison  with  fetters  on  our  feet,  man- 
acles on  our  hands,  and  cottars  on  our  necks. 
.  .  ."— F.  M.  Pinto,  (orig.)  ch.  Ixxxiv. 

1585. — "  Also  they  doo  lay  on  them  a  cer- 
taine  covering  of  timber,  wherein  remainetti 
no  more  space  of  hollownesse  than  their 
bodies  doth  make :  thus  they  are  vsed  that 
are  condemned  to  death."— i/^9n<fo»i  (tr.  by 
Parke,  1699),  Hak.  Soc.  i.  117-118. 

1696.—**  He  was  imprisoned,  oongoed, 
tormented,  but  making  friends  with  his 
Money  .  .  .  was  cleared,  and  made  Under- 
Customer.  .  .  ."—^Mn/tf»-'«yoMma/ at  Cochin 
China,  in  Dalrympte,  Or.  Rep,  i.  81. 

[1705. — "All  the  people  were  under  con- 
finement in  separate  houses  and  also  in  oon- 
gass  "—Uedgesy  Diary ,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxl.] 
,,  "I  desir'd  several  Times  to  wait 
upon  the  Govemour  ;  but  could  not,  he  was 
so  taken  up  with  over-hailing  the  Goods,  that 
came  from  Pido  Condore,  and  weighing  the 
Money,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  21,300 
Tale.  At  last  upon  the  28th,  I  was  obliflred 
to  appear  as  a  Criminal  in  Congas,  berore 
the    Govemour    and    his    Gnmd    Council, 
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attended  with  all  the  Slaves  in  the  Ckmgaa." 
— Letter  from  Mr.  Jama  Conyngham,  sur- 
yiyor  of  the  Polo  Condore  massacrei  in 
Lockvar,  p.  98.  Lockyer  adds:  "I  under- 
stood the  Congas  to  be  Thmnbolts  '*  (p.  95). 

1727.— ''With  his  neck  in  the  oongOM 
which  are  a  pair  of  Stocks  made  of  bunbooe." 
— A.  Hamilton^  ii.  175. 

1779. — "  Aussitdt  on  les  mit  tons  trois  en 
prison,  des  chaines  aux  pieds,  une  oaogne 
an  oou.**—ljeUrea  Bd\f,  xxv.  427. 

1797.— "The  punishment  of  the  cha,  usually 
oalled  by  Europeans  the  eaagae,  is  generally 
inflicted  for  petty  crimes." — ^aUTUon^  JBm- 
hauy^  kc,,  ii.  492. 

1878. — ".  .  .  fmpper  sur  les  joues  a  I'aide 
d'une  petite  lame  de  cuir  ;  c'est,  je  crois,  la 
eeule  correction  inflig^  aux  femmes,  car  je 
n'en  ai  jamais  vu^aucune  porter  la  cfl^igne." 
—LSon  Bamset,  A  Tratvera  la  Chine,  124. 

CANHAMEIBA,  CONIMEBE, 
[COONIMODE],  n.^.  K<myimedu\oT 
KunimedAi^  Tarn,  k&ni^  '  humped,'  mMv^ 
*  mound*'  J ;  a  place  on  t^e  Coromandel 
coast,  which  was  formerly  the  site  of 
European  factories  (1682<]  6d8)  between 
Pondicherry  and  Madras,  about  13  m. 
N.  of  the  former. 

1501. — In  Amerigo  Vespucci's  letter  from 
C.  Verde  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in 
India,  he  mentions  on  the  cocut,  before 
MaiUvuT,  "Conimal."— In  Bakldli-Btmi, 
Introa.  to  II  Milunuy  p.  liii. 

1561.— "On  this  coast  there  is  a  place 
called  Caahameira,  where  there  are  so 
many  deer  and  wild  cattle  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  buy  500  deer-skins,  within  eight 
days  the  blacks  of  the  place  will  g^ve  him 
deuvery,  catching  them  in  snares,  and  givin^^ 
two  or  three  skins  for  a  fanam." — Correcu  ii. 
772. 

1680.— "It  is  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
Soobidar  of  Sevagee's  Country  of  Chengy  for 
a  Cowle  to  settle  factories  at  Coorab(x>r  (?) 
and  Coonamdrro,  and  also  at  Porto  Novo,  if 
desired."—^.  St.  Geo.  Cotuns.y  7th  Jan.,  in 
NoUm  and  ExU.y  No.  iii.  p.  44. 

J  1689. — "We  therefore  conclude  it  more 
e  and  expedient  that  the  Chief  of  Conimere 
.  .  .  doffoandvisit  Rama  Raja.  "—In  WheeUr, 
Early  Rte.t  p.  97.] 

1727.— "CoDiiymere  or  Conjemeer  is  the 
next  Place,  where  the  English  had  a  Factory 
many  Years,  but,  on  their  purchasing  Fort 
St.  David,  it  was  broken  up.  .  .  .  At  present 
its  name  is  hardly  seen  in  the  Map  of  IVade." 
—A.  BamilUm,  i.  357. 

1753.— "De  Pondioheri,  2i  Madras,  la  cdte 
court  en  g^n^ral  nord-nord-est  quelques 
degr^  est.  Le  premier  endroit  de  remarque 
est  Congi-medii,  vulgairement  dit  Con^mer, 
2i  quatre  lieues  marines  plus  que  moins  de 
Pondicheri."— D'-AitCT^te,  p.  123. 


CANNANOBE,  n.p.  A  port  on 
the  coast  of  northern  Malabar,  famous 
in  the  earljr  Portuguese  history,  and 
which  still  IS  the  chief  British  military 
station  on  that  coast,  with  a  European 
regiment.  The  name  is  Kannitr  or 
KannanUr,  *  Krishna's  Town.' '  [The 
Madras  Gloss,  gives  Mai.  kanniiy  *eye,' 
UTy  *  village,'  i.e.  *  beautiful  village.'] 

c.  1506.—"  In  Cananor  il  suo  Re  si  ^ 
zentil,  e  qui  nasce  ze.  (i.e.  zemarij  'ginger ') ; 
ma  Ii  EB.  pochi  e  non  cusi  boni  come  quelli 
de  Colcut.  — Leonardo  Ca*  Mauer,  in  Archiftio 
StorUo  ItiU.,  Append. 

1510. — "Canonor  is  a  fine  and  lai^ge  city, 
in  which  the  King  of  Portugal  has  a  very 
stronff  castle.  .  .  .  This  Canonor  is  a  port 
at  which  horses  which  come  from  Persia 
disembark." — Vart?iema,  123. 

1572,— 

"  Chamartf  o  Samorim  mais  gente  nova 

*  •  •  *  • 

FartS  que  todo  o  Nayre  em  fim  se  mova 
Que  entre  Calecut  jaz,  e  Cananor." 

CamdeSf  x.  14. 
By  Burton : 

"  The  Samorin  shall  summon  fresh  allies  ; 

*  *  *  *  • 

lo  !  at  his  bidding  every  Nayr-man  hies, 
that  dwells  'twixt  Calecut  and  Cananor." 

[1611.— "The  old  Nahuda  Mahomet  of 
Cainnor  goeth  aboard  in  this  boat." — 
DanverSf  Letters,  i.  95.] 

OANONQO,  s.      P.    kdnnn-go,    i.e. 

*  Law-utterer '  (the  first  part  being 
Arab,  from  Qr.  Kaytiw).  In  upper 
India,  and  formerly  in  Bengal,  the 
registrar  of  a  tahfUy  or  other  revenue 
suodivision,  who  receives  the  reports 
of  the  patwdris,  or  village  registrars. 

1758.— "Add  to  this  that  the  King's 
Coonegoes  were  maintained  at  our  expense, 
as  well  as  the  Gomastahs  and  other  servants 
belonging  to  the  Zemindars,  whose  accounts 
we  sent  for." — Letter  to  Courts  Dec.  31,  in 
Long,  157. 

1765. — "I  have  to  struggle  with  every 
difficulty  that  can  be  thrown  in  my  way  by 
ministers,  mutseddies,  oongoes  (i),  &c.,  and 
their  dependents." — Letter  from  F.  Sykeg, 
in  Garracciolxs  Life  of  Olive,  i.  542. 

OANTEBOY,  s.  A  gold  coin 
formerly  used  in  the  S.K  part  of 
Madras  territory.  It  was  worth  3  rs. 
Properly  KarUhiravi  hun  (or  pagoda) 
from  Kanthiravd  Bdyd,  *the  lion- 
voiced,'  [Stt.    kaTitha,    'throat,'    rava^ 

*  noise'],  who  ruled  in  Mysore  from 
1638  to  1669  (a  P.  Brown,  MS.;  {Bice, 
Mysore,  i.  803 J.  See  Dirom's  Narrative, 
p.  279,  where    the   revenues   of  the 
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territory  taken  from  Tippoo  in  1792 
are  stated  in  Canteray  x>ago(las. 

1790.— "The  full  collectioiiB  amounted  to 
fire  Crores  and  ninety-two  lacks  of  Canteroy 
pagodas  of  8  Rupees  each." — DcUtympUj  Or, 
Rq),  i.  237. 

1800. — "Accounts  are  commonly  kept  in 
Ganter'raia  Palams.  and  in  an  imagmair 
money  containing  10  of  these,  by  the  Musul- 
mans  called  chvcranu  [see  CHUC&BUIII  and 
by  the  English  Canteroy  Pagodas.  .  .  ."— 
Bwhanan*8  Mysore^  i.  129. 

CANTON,  n.p.  The  creat  seaport 
of  Southern  China,  the  ciiief  city  of 
the  Province  of  Kwang-tung,  whence 
we  take  the  name,  through  tne  Portu- 
guese, whose  older  writers  call  it 
Cantdo,  The  proper  name  of  the 
city  is  Kwang-ckau-fu,  The  Chin, 
name  Kvxmg-tung  (=^ Broad  East')  is 
an  ellipsis  for  "  capital  of  the  E.  Divi- 
sion of  the  Province  lAang-Kwang  (or 
*Two  Broad  Realms ')."--(^.  Mcmle). 

1516. — "So  as  this  went  on  FemSo  Peres 
arrived  from  Pacem  with  his  cargo  (of 
pepper),  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
necessaries  set  ofif  on  his  voyage  in  June 
1516  .  .  .  they  were  7  sail  altogether,  and 
they  made  their  voyage  with  the  aid  of  good 
pilots  whom  they  had  taken,  and  went  with- 
out harming  anybody  touching  at  certain 
ports,  most  of  w)iicn  were  subject  to  the 
King  of  China,  who  called  himself  the  Son 
of  Sod  and  liord  of  the  World.  Femao 
Peres  arrived  at  the  islands  of  China,  and 
when  he  was  seen  there  came  an  armed 
squadron  of  12  junks,  which  in  the  season  of 
navigation  always  cruized  about,  gruarding 
the  sea,  to  prevent  the  numerous  pirates 
from  attacking  the  ships.  FemSo  Peres 
knew  about  this  from  the  pilots,  and  as  it 
was  late,  and  he  could  not  double  a  certain 
island  there,  he  anchored,  sending  word  to 
his  captains  to  have  their  guns  ready  for 
defence  if  the  Chins  desired  to  fight.  Next 
day  he  made  sail  towards  the  island  of 
Veniaga,  which  is  18  leagues  from  the  city 
of  Gantfto.  It  is  on  that  island  that  all  the 
traders  buy  and  sell,  without  licence  from 
the  rulers  of  the  city.  .  .  .  And  3  leagues 
from  that  island  of  Veniaga  is  another 
island,  where  is  posted  the  Admiral  or 
Captain-Major  of  the  Sea,  who  immediately 
on  t^e  arrival  of  strangers  at  the  island  of 
Veniaga  reports  to  the  rulers  of  Gantfto, 
who  they  are,  and  what  goods  they  bring  or 
wish  to  buy  ;  that  the  rulers  may  send  orders 
what  course  to  take."— Ccwrea,  li.  524. 

c.  1535.—".  .  .  queste  cose  .  .  .  vanno 
alia  China  con  li  lor  giunchi,  e  a  Camton, 
che  h  Cittk  grande.  .  .  ." — SommArio  de* 
Regni,  RctmunOf  L  f .  337. 

1585.— "The  Chinos  do  vse  in  their  pro- 
nunciation to  terme  their  cities  with  this 
sylable,  Fu,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  citie, 
as  Taybin  fu,  Canton  fu,  and  their  townes 


with  this  syllable,  Cheu." — Mendoza.  Parke's 
old  E.  T.  (1588)  Hak.  Soc.  i.  24. 

1727.— "Canton  or  Quantung  (as  the 
Chinese  express  it)  is  the  next  maritime 
Province." — A.  Hamilton ^  ii.  217. 

CANTONMENT,  s.  (Pron.  Can- 
toonment,  with  accent  on  penult.).  This 
English  word  has  become  almost  aji- 
propriated  as  Anglo-Indian,  being  so 
constantly  used  in  India,  and  so  little 
used  elsewhere.  It  is  applied  to 
military  stations  in  India,  built  usually 
on  a  plan  which  is  originally  that  of  a 
standing  camp  or  *  cantomuent.' 

1783.— "I  know  not  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word  cantonment,  and  a  camp  this 
singular  place  cannot  well  be  termed ;  it 
more  resembles  a  large  town,  very  many 
miles  in  ciroumference.  The  officers' 
bungalos  on  the  banks  of  the  Tappee  are 
laige  and  convenient,"  &c. — Fcrbes^  Letter 
in  Or.  Mem.,  describing  the  "Bengal  Can- 
tonments near  Surat."  iv.  239. 

1825.— "The  fact,  however,  is  certain  .  .  . 
the  cantonments  at  Lucknow,  nay  Calcutta 
itself,  are  abominably  situated.  I  have 
heard  the  same  of  Madras;  and  now  the 
lately-settled  cantonment  of  Nusseembad 
appears  to  be  as  objectionable  as  any  of 
them"— Heber,  ed.  1844,  ii.  7. 

1848. — "Her  ladyship,  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, is  as  much  at  home  at  Madras  as  at 
Brussels — in  the  cantonment  as  under  the 
t&ti\a."— Vanity  Fair,  ii.  ch.  8. 

CAPAS8,  s.  The  cotton  plant  and 
cotton-wool.  H.  kapas^  from  Skt. 
karpasa,  which  seems  as  if  it  must  be 
the  origin  of  Kdfnraain,  though  the 
latter  is  applied  to  flax. 

1753. — ".  .  .  They  cannot  any  way  con- 
ceive the  musters  of  1738  to  be  ant  standard 
for  judging  by  them  of  the  cloth  sent  us  this 
year,  as  the  copaas  or  country  cotton  has 
not  been  for  these  two  years  past  under  nine 
or  ten  rupees.  .  .  ." — Ft.  Wm.  Cons.,  in 
Lonffj  40. 

[1813. — "Guzerat  cows  are  very  fond  of 
the  capauBaia,  or  cotton-seed. "—Ar6««,  Or. 
Man.  2nd  ed.  ii.  35.] 

CAPEL,  8.  Malay al.  ka'ppaL^  ^a 
ship.'  This  word  has  been  imported 
into  Malay,  hdpaly  and  Javanese.  [It 
appears  to  be  still  in  use  on  the'w. 
Cfoast;  see  Bomhay  Gazetteer^  xiii.  (2) 
470.] 

1498. — In  the  vocabulary  of  the  language 
of  Calicut  given  in  the  Roteiro  deV.de  Ga$nA 
we  have — 

"Adoo;  cap6lL"-p.  118. 

1510. — "Some  others  which  are  made  like 
ours,  that  is  in  the  bottom,  they  call  capeL'* 
^Varthetna,  15i. 
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GAPELAN,  n.p.  This  is  a  name 
which  was  given  by  several  16th- 
century  traveUera  to  the  mountains  in 
Burma  from  which  the  rubies  pur- 
chased at  P^u  were  said  to  come; 
the  idea  of  their  distance,  &c.,  being 
very  vague.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
say  what  name  was  intended.  [It  was 
perhaps  Kyat-pyen.]  The  real  position 
of  the  *rubv-mines'  is  60  or  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Mandalay.  [See  Baits  Tawmier, 
ii.  99,  465  seqq.] 

1506. — ".  .  .  e  ^ui  h  uno  porto  appresso 
uno  looo  che  si  chiama  Acaplen,  dove  li  se 
trova  molti  rubini,  e  spinade,  e  zoie  d'ogni 
9orte." — Leonardo  di  Ca*  McLsser,  p.  28. 

1510. — '*The  sole  merchandise  of  these 
people  is  iewela,  that  is,  ruhies,  whioh  come 
from  another  city  called  Capellan,  which  is 
distant  from  this  (Pegu)  80  days'  journey." 
—  Varthema,  21S. 

1516.— "Further  inland  than  the  said 
Kingdom  of  Ava,  at  five  days  joumev  to  the 
Bouui-east,  is  another  city  of  Gentiles  .  .  . 
called  Capelan,  and  all  round  are  likewise 
found  many  and  excellent  rubies,  which  they 
brip^  to  sell  at  the  city  and  fair  of  Ava,  and 
whi<3i  are  better  than  those  of  Ava."— 
Barbota^  187. 

c.  1535. — *'Thi8  resion  of  Arquam  borders 
on  the  interior  wil£  the  great  mountain 
caJled  Capelangam,  where  are  many  places 
inhabited  by  a  not  very  civilised  people. 
These  carry  musk  and  rubies  to  the  great 
city  of  Ava,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Arc^uam.  .  .  ." — «bommarto  de 
Reffni,  in  Ramusio,  i.  334r. 

c.  1660.  —  " .  .  .  A  mountain  12  days 
journey  or  thereabouts,  from  Siren  towards 
the  North-east;  the  name  whereof  is 
Capelan.      In  this  mine  are  found   gi'oat 

?uantitie8of  Ruhie8."—Tavernier  (E.  T.)  ii. 
43 ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  99]. 

Phillip's  Mineralogy  (according  to  Col. 
Bumey)  mentions  the  locality  of  the  ruby 
as  '*the  Capelan  mountains,  sixty  miles 
from  Pe^ue,  a  dty  in  Cejlon ! " — (J.  As.  Soc. 
BengaJ,  li.  75).  This  wnter  is  certainly  very 
loose  in  his  geography,  and  Dana  (ed.  1850) 
is  not  much  better:   "The  best  ruby  sap- 

g hires  occur  in  the  CSapelan  mountains,  near 
yrian,  a  city  of  Pegu.  — Mineralogy f  p.  222. 

CAFUCAT,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
place  on  the  sea  near  Calicut,  men- 
tioned by  several  old  authors,  but 
which  has  now  disappeared  from  the 
maps,  and  probably  no  longer  exists. 
The  proper  name  is  uncertain.  [It 
is  the  little  port  of  Kappatt  or  Eappat- 
tangadi  (MaL  kdvalj  'guard,'  jiUtLy 
'*'  place,')  in  the  Cooroombranaud  Taluka 
of  the  Mahibar  District.  (Logan^  Man, 
of  Malabar,  i.  73).    The  Madras  Gloss. 


calls    it    Gaupavd.      Also    see    Gray, 
Pyrard,  i.  360.] 

1498.— In  the  Roteiro  it  is  called  Capua. 

1500.— "This  being  done  the  Captain-Major 
(Pedralvares  Cabral)  made  sail  with  the  fore- 
sail and  mizen,  and  went  to  the  port  of 
Capocate  which  was  attached  to  the  same 
city  of  Oalecut,  and  was  a  haven  where 
there  was  a  great  loading  of  vessels,  and 
where  manv  ships  were  moored  that  were 
all  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Calicut.  .  .  ."— 
Gorrea,  i.  207. 

1510. — **.  .  .  another  place  called  Capo- 

Stto,  which  is  also  subject  to  the  King  of 
leout.  This  place  has  a  very  beautiful 
palace,  built  in  the  ancient  style." — Var- 
thema,  133-134. 

1516. — "Further  on  .  .  .  is  another  town, 
at  which  there  is  a  small  river,  which  is  oalled 
Caimcad,  where  there  are  manv  country- 
bom  Moors,  and  much  shipping.'— Bartow, 
152. 

1562. — "And  they  seized  a  great  number 
of  grabs  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  people 
of  Kabkad,  and  the  new  port,  and  Calicut, 
and  Funan  [i.e.  Ponanyl  these  all  being 
subject  to  the  Zamorin.  — Tohfat-uf-Muja- 
hideen^  tr.  by  Roir/andson^  p.  157.  The 
want  of  editing  in  this  last  book  is  deplorable. 

CABACOA,  CABACOLLE,  EAB- 
KOLLEN,  &c.,  s.  Malay  kdror-kora  or 
kura-kura,  which  is  [either  a  trans- 
ferred use  of  the  Malay  kura-kuray  or 
ku'hlra,  *a  tortoise,'  alluding,  one 
would  supnose,  either  to  the  shape  or 
pace  of  tne  boat,  but  perhaps  the 
tortoise  was  named  from  the  boat, 
or  the  two  words  are  independent ; 
or  from  the  Ar.  kurkuTy  pi.  kardkiVj  *  a 
large  merchant  vessel.'  Scott  (s.v. 
Coracora),  says :  "  In  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  we  may  assimie 
Kora-kora  to  be  native  Malayan."] 
Dozy  (s.v.  Carraca)  says  that  the  Ar. 
kura-khra  was,  among  the  Arabs,  a 
mercliant  vessel,  sometimes  of  very 
great  size.  Crawfurd  describes  the 
Malay  kura-kura,  as  *a  large  kind  of 
sailing  vessel ' ;  but  the  quotation 
from  Jarric  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  Malay  galley.  Marre  {Kata-Kata 
Malaym^  87)  says  :  "  The  Malay  kora- 
kora  is  a  great  row-boat ;  still  in  use 
in  the  Moluccas.  Many  measure  100 
feet  long  and  10  wide.  Some  have  as 
many  as  90  rowers." 

c.  1330.— "We  embarked  on  the  sea  at 
Ladhikiya  in  a  big  kurkura  belon^ng  to 
(Genoese  people,  the  master  of  which  was 
called  Martalamin."— 75»  BaiutOy  ii.  254. 

1849. — "  I  took  the  sea  on  a  small  ^cvr^ra 
belonging  to  a  Tunisian." — Ibid.  iv.  327. 
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1606.~"Theforemoflt  of  those  galleys  or 
CazaooUas  reoovered  our  Shippe,  wherein 
was  the  King  of  Tamata."— ift^^eto»'« 
Voyage,  E.  2. 

„  "...  Nave  conacensA,  quam  linguA 
patrift  caraoora  noncupant.  Navi^i  genus 
est  oblOgum,  et  an^^ustum,  triremis  instar, 
velis  simul  et  remis  impellitur." — JarriCy 
TkeMumty  i.  192. 

[1613.— "Cuira-cuira."  See  quotation 
under  ORANKAY.] 

1627.— "They  have  Gallies  after  their 
manner,  formed  like  Dragons,  which  they 
row  very  swiftly,  they  call  them  karkollen. ' 
—Purc/iat,  PU^mage^  606. 

1659.— "They  (natives  of  Ceram,  ko.) 
hawked  these  dry  heads  backwards  and 
forwards  in  their  kOiTdkomB  as  a  special 
rarity."— JFa/<«/  SchulUen's  Ott-IndMie 
Reiae,  die.,  p.  41. 

1711.  —  "Les  Philippines  nomment  ces 
batimens  oaracoaa.  C'est  vne  esp^e  de 
petite  galore  k  rames  et  it.  yoTlea.**—Lettres 
Edif,  iv.  27. 

1774.— "A  ooroooro  is  a  vessel  generally 
fitted  with  outrigffors,  having  a  high  arched 
stem  and  stem,  like  the  points  of  a  half 
moon.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  have  fleets  of  them 
at  Amboyna,  which  they  employ  as  guarda- 
coatoe." — Forrest,  Voyage  to  N,  QuineOy  23. 
Forrest  has  a  plate  of  a  ooroooro,  p.  64. 

JL869.— "The  boat  was  one  of  the  kind 
ed  kora-kora,  quite  open,  very  low,  and 
about  four  tons  burden.  It  had  out-riggers 
of  bamboo,  about  five  ofiF  each  side,  which 
supported  a  bamboo  platform  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  On  the  extreme 
outside  of  this  sat  the  twenty  rowers,  while 
within  was  a  convenient  passage  fore  and 
aft.  The  middle  of  the  boat  was  covered 
with  a  thatch-house,  in  which  bandage  and 
passengers  are  stowed  ;  the  g^unwale  was  not 
more  than  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the 
great  side  and  top  weight^  and  general 
clumsiness,  these  boats  are  dangerous  in 
heavy  weather,  and  are  not  infrequently 
lost.'^—  WaUace,  Malay  Arch,,  ed.  1890, 
p.  266.] 

CABAFFE,  8.  Dozy  shows  that 
this  word,  which  in  English  we  use 
for  a  water-bottle,  is  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  comes  from  the  root  gharaf,  *to 
draw'  (water),  through  the  Sp.  garrdfa. 
But  the  precise  Arabic  word  is  not  in 
the  dictionaries.   (See  under  CABBOY.) 

CABAMBOLA,  s.  The  name  given 
by  various  old  writers  on  Western 
India  to  the  beautiful  acid  fruit  of 
the  tree  {N.O,  Oxalideae)  called  by 
Linn,  from  this  word,  Averrhoa  caram- 
bola.  This  name  was  that  used  by 
the  Portuguese.  De  Orta  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  Malabar  name.  The  word 
karanbal  is  also  given  by  Molesw^orth 
as  the  Mahratti  name ;  [another  form 


is  karcmbela^  which  comes  from  the 
Skt.  karmara  g^ven  below  in  the  sense 
of  *  food-appetizer  n.  In  Upper  India 
the  fruit  is  called  hamrangci,  kamrakhy 
or  khanvrak  (Skt.  karman^  karmdra, 
karmarakOy  karmaranga)*  (See  also 
BLIHBEE.)  Why  a  cannon  at  billiards 
should  be  called  by  the  French  caram- 
bolage  we  do  not  know.  [If  Mr.  Ball 
be  riffht,  the  fruit  has  a  name,  Cape- 
Gooseberry,  in  China  which  in  India 
is  used  for  the  Tiparry. — Things 
Ghinese,  3rd  ed.  263.] 

c.  1530. — *' Another  fruit  is  the  Kermerik. 
It  is  fluted  with  five  sides,"  kc,—ErsHne's 
Baber,  825. 

1663.—"  0.  Antonia,  pluck  me  from  that 
tree  a  Carambola  or  two  (for  so  they  call 
them  in  Malavar,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
Malavar  name,  because  that  was  the  first 
region  where  we  got  acquainted  with  them). 

^*  A .     Here  they  are. 

"R,  They  are  beautiful ;  a  sort  of  sour- 
sweet,  not  lyery  acid. 

"0.  They  are  called  in  Canarin  and 
Decan  camariZy  and  in  Malay  balimba  .  .  . 
they  make  with  sugar  a  very  pleasant  con- 
serve of  these.  .  .  .  Antonia!  bring  hither 
a  preserved  carambola." — Oarcia,  ff.  46r, 
47. 

1598.— "There  is  another  fruite  called 
Carambolaa,  which  hath  8  (5  really)  comers, 
as  bigge  as  a  smal  aple,  sower  in  eating,  like 
vnripe  plums,  and  most  vsed  to  make  Con- 
serues.  {/fote  hy  Paludanvs).  The  fruite 
which  the  Malabars  and  Portin^les  call 
Carambolaa,  is  in  Decan  called  Camaiix, 
in  Canar,  Camarix  and  Caraheli ;  in  Malaio, 
BolumbOf  and  by  the  Persians  Chamazoeh." 
—LinKhoten,  96 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  33]. 

1672.— "The  Carambola  ...  as  large  as 
a  pear,  all  sculptured  (as  it  were)  and  divided 
into  rios,  the  ndges  of  which  are  not  round 
but  sharp,  resembling  the  heads  of  those 
iron  maces  that  were  anciently  in  use." — P. 
Vincenxo  Maria,  352. 

1878.—".  .  .  the  oxalic  Kamrak."— /« 
my  Indian  Garden,  50. 

[1900. — ". . .  thatmostcurious  of  fruits,  the 
carambola,  called  by  the  Chinese  the  yong- 
Vo,  or  foreign  peach,  though  why  this  name 
should  have  been  selected  is  a  mystery,  for 
when  cut  through,  it  looks  like  a  star  with 
five  rays.  By  Europeans  it  is  also  known  as 
the  Cape  gooseberry .  — Ball,  Things  Chinese, 
3rd  ed.  p.  253.] 

CABAT,  s.  Arab  kirrdt,  which  is 
taken  from  the  Gr.  Kepdnw,  a  bean 
of  the  Kcparela  or  carob  tree  (Ceratania 
sili^ua,  L.).  This  bean,  like  the  Indian 
rati  (see  BUTTES)  was  used  as  a  weight, 
and  thence  also  it  gave  name  to  a  coin 

*  Sir  J.  Hooker  observes  that  the  fiict  that  there 
is  an  acid  and  a  sweet-fhiited  variety  (blimbee)  of 
this  plant  indicates  a  very  old  cultivation. 
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of  account,  if  not  actual.  To  discuss 
the  carat  fully  would  be  a  task  of 
extreme  complexity,  and  would  occupy 
several  pages. 

Under  the  name  of  siHqtia  it  was 
the  24th  part  of  the  golden  solidus  of 
Constantine,  which  was  again =|  of 
an  ounce.  Hence  this  carat  was= 
rir  of  an  ounce.  In  the  passage  from 
St.  Isidore  quoted  below,  the  cerates 
is  distinct  from  the  sUiqua^  and  = 
1^  nliquae.  This  we  cannot  explain, 
but  the  nXiqua  Graeca  was  the  irepdrcor ; 
and  the  gihmia  as  ^^  of  a  solidus  is 
the  parent  of  the  carat  in  all  its  uses. 
[See  Prof.  Gardner,  in  Smith,  Diet. 
Ant  3rd  ed.  ii.  675.]  Thus  we  find 
the  carat  at  Constantinople  in  the  14th 
century = A  of  the  hyverpera  or  Greek 
bezant,  which  was  a  deoased  representa- 
tive of  the  solidus  ;  and  at  Alexandria 
A  of  the  Arabic  <{tnc7r,  which  was  a 
purer  representative  of  the  solidus. 
And  so,  as  the  Roman  uncia  signified 
iV  of  any  unit  (compare  (mncey  inch), 
so  to  a  certain  extent  carat  came  to 
signify  A.  Dictionaries  give  Arab. 
kirrdt  as  "A  of  an  ounce/'  Of  this 
we  do  not  know  the  evidence.  The 
Engltth  Cyclopaedia  (s-v.)  a^n  states 
that  "the  carat  was  oriffinally  the 
24th  part  of  the  marc,  or  half-pound, 
amoncthe  French,  from  whom  the  word 
came."  This  sentence  perhaps  contains 
more  than  one  error ;  but  still  both 
of  these  allegations  exhibit  the  carat 
as  Ath  part.  Amon^  our  goldsmiths 
the  term  is  still  usea  to  measure  the 
proportionate  quality  of  gold  ;  pure 
gola  being  put  at  24  carats,  gold  with 
iV  alloy  at  22  carats,  with  i  alloy  at 
18  carats,  &c.  And  the  word  seems 
also  (like  Anna,  q.v.)  sometimes  to 
have  oeen  used  to  express  a  propor- 
tionate scale  in  other  matters,  as  is 
Olustrated  by  a  curious  passage  in 
Marco  Polo,  quoted  below. 

The  carat  is  also  used  as  a  weight 
for  diamonds.  As  tH  of  an  ounce  troy 
this  ought  to  make  it  3i  grains.  But 
these  carats  really  run  151^  to  the 
ounce  troy,  so  that  the  diamond  carat 
is  3^  m.  nearly.  This  we  presume 
was  aoopted  direct  from  some  foreign 
system  in  which  the  carat  vxts  i\j  of  the 
local  ounce.  [See  Ball,  Tavemier,  ii. 
447.] 

c.  A.D.  036. — '^Siliqiia  vigesima  quarta 
pars  solidi  ost,  ab  arbcnris  semine  vocabulum 
tenena.  Gmrates  oboli  pars  media  est  siliquS 
habexis  tinam  semis,    nanc  latinitas  semi- 


obultt  yocat ;  Cerates  autem  Graece,  Latino 
siliqua  oomufl  interpretatur.  Obulns  siliquis 
tribua  appenditur,  babens  cerates  duos,  caloos 
qa&tVLor.—Isidori  Ifispalensit  Opera  (ed. 
Paris,  1601),  p.  224. 

1298.— "The  Great  Kaan  sends  his  com- 
missioners to  the  Province  to  select  four  or 
five  hundred  ...  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  women,  according  to  the  scale  of 
beauty  enjoined  upon  them.  Hie  commis- 
sioners .  .  .  assemble  all  the  g^irls  of  the 
province,  in  presence  of  appraisers  appointed 
for  the  purpose.    These  carefully  survey  the 

Soints  of  each  girl.  .  .  .  They  will  then  set 
own  some  as  estimated  at  16  carats,  some 
at  17,  18,  20,  or  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  sum  of  the  beauties  or  defects  of  each. 
And  whatever  standard  the  Great  Kaan  may 
have  fixed  for  those  that  are  to  be  brought 
to  him,  whether  it  be  20  carats  or  21,  the 
commissioners  select  the  required  number 
from  those  who  have  attained  to  that  stan- 
dard."—iforco  Poloy  2nd  ed.  i.  850-361. 

1673. — "A  stone  of  one  Cazrack  is  worth 
lOL"— Fryer,  214. 

0  ABA  VAN,  s.  P.  karwdn;  a 
convoy  of  travellers.  The  Ar.  iMla 
is  more  generally  used  in  India.  The 
word  is  found  in  French  as  early  as 
the  13th  century  {lAttr^.  A  quota- 
tion below  shows  that  the  English 
transfer  of  the  word  to  a  wheeled 
conveyance  for  travellers  (now  for 
goods  also)  dates  from  the  17th  century. 
The  abbreviation  van  in  this  sense 
seems  to  have  acquired  rights  as  an 
English  word,  though  the  altogether 
analogous  bus  is  still  looked  on  as 
slang. 

c.  1270. —  "  Meanwhile  the  convoy  (la 
earavana)  from  Tortosa  .  .  .  armed  seven 
vessels  in  such  wise  that  any  one  of  them 
could  take  a  galley  if  it  ran  idongside." — 
Chronicle  of  James  of  Aragon,  tr.  by  Foster, 
i.  879. 

1380. — *'De  hac  civitate  reoedens  cum 
earavanis  et  cum  quadam  societate,  ivi 
versus  Indiam  Superiorem."—  Friar  Odorie, 
in  Cathay^  &c.,  ii.  App.  iii. 

1384. — "Rimonda  che  I'avemo.  vedemo 
venire  una  ^randisdma  oarovana  di  cammelli 
e  di  Saracini,  che  recavano  spesierie  delle 
parti  d'  India.,"— Fresoobafdiy  64. 

0.  1420. — *'Is  adolescens  ab  Damasco  Sy- 
riae,  ubi  mercaturae  ^ratiH  erat,  perceptH 
prius  Arabum  linguA,  in  coetu  mercatorum 
— hi  sexcenti  erant — quam  vulgo  caroaaam 
dicunt.  .  .  .'* — N,  Conti,  in  Poggius  de  VariC' 
tote  Fortunae. 

1627. — **  A  Caravan  is  a  convoy  of  souldiers 
for  the  safety  of  merchants  that  trauell  in  the 
East  Countreys. "— if ijw/ieir,  2nd  ed.  8.v. 

1674.— "Caravan  or  E[aravan  (Fr.  cam- 
vcme)  a  Convoy  of  Souldiers  for  the  safety 
of  Merchants  that  travel  by  Land.  Also  of 
late  corruptly  used  with  us  for  a  kind  of 
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Waoon  to  carry  passengers  to  and  from 
ltoiaaoii"'--Glos»offraphiaf  &o.|  by  J.  E. 

OABAVANSEBAT,  s.  P.  kar- 
wdnaardl ;  a  Serai  (q.v.)  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Oaravaiui  (q.v.)- 

1404.—"  And  the  next  day  being  Tuesday, 
they  departed  thence  and  going  about  2 
leasees  arrived  at  a  great  bouse  like  an  Inn, 
which  they  call  Carabanflaoa  (read  -«am), 
and  here  were  Chacatays  looking  after  the 
Emperor's  horses."— C/am}o,  §  zcTiii.  Comp. 
Marktutm,  p.  114. 

p.628.— "  In  the  Persian  language  they  call 
these  houses  carvanoanw,  which  means 
resting-place  for  caravans  and  strangers.'* 
— TenrexrOf  ii.  p.  11.] 

1564.—*'  I'ay  k  parler  souuent  de  ce  nom  de 
Ckurbaohara  :  .  .  .  le  ne  peuz  1e  uommer 
autrement  en  Francois,  sinon  yn  Car- 
tMUdiara:  et  pour  le  s^uoir  donner  k  en- 
tendre, il  fault  supposer  qu'il  n'y  a  point 
dliostelleries  es  pays  ou  domaine  le  Turc, 
ne  de  Ueux  pour  se  loger,  sinon  dedens  celles 
maisons  publiques  appell^  Carbaohara. 
.  .  r—Obtervatvcms  par  P.  Bdmi,  f.  59. 

•  1564. — **Hic  diverti  in  diversorium  publi- 
cum, CaraTasarai  Turoae  yooant  .  .  .  vas- 
tum  est  aedificium  ...  in  oujus  medio 
patet  area  ponendis  sarcinis  et  oamelis." — 
BvLihequiij  Epid,  i.  (p.  35). 

1619. — *' ...  a  great  bazar,  enclosed  and 
roofed  in,  where  they  sell  stuffs,  cloths,  &c. 
with  liie  House  of  the  Mint,  and  the  great 
oaravanaerai,  which  bean  the  name  of  Lola 
Beig  (because  Lala  Beig  the  Treasurer  gives 
audiences,  and  does  his  business  there)  and 
another  little  oaraTanserai,  called  that  of 
the  Ohilac  or  people  of  Ghilan."— P.  cUlla 
Valle  (from  Ispahan),  ii.  8 ;  [comp.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  95]. 

1627. — "At  Band  Ally  vre  found  a  neat 
Oazrayansraw  or  Inne  .  .  .  built  by  mens 
charity,  to  give  all  civill  passengers  a  rest- 
ing place  gratis  ;  to  keepe  them  from  the  in- 
jury of  titieeves,  beasts,  weather,  &c." — Her- 
bert, p.  124. 

CABAVEL,  s.  This  often  occurs 
in  the  old  Portuguese  narratives.  The 
word  is  alleged  to  be  not  Oriental,  but 
Celtic,  and  connected  in  its  origin 
with  the  old  British  coracle  /  see  the 
quotation  from  Isidore  of  Seville,  the 
indication  of  which  we  owe  to  Bluteau, 
S.V.  The  Portuguese  caravel  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  a  *  round 
vessel'  (i.e.  not  long  and  sharp  like 
a  galley),  with  lateen  sails,  ordinarily 
of  200  tons  burthen.  The  character 
of  swiftness  attributed  to  the  caravel 
(see  both  Damian  and  Bacon  belowj 
has  suggested  to  us  whether  the  word 
has  not  come  rather  from  the  Persian 
Oulf—Turki  karavntly  *a  scout,  an 
outpost,  a  vanguard.'    Doubtless  there 


are  difficulties.  [The  N.EM,  says 
that  it  is  probably  the  dim.  of  Sp. 
caraha.]  The  word  is  found  in  the 
following  passage,  quoted  from  the 
Life  of  St.  Nilus,  who  died  c.  1000, 
a  date  hardly  consistent  with  Turkish 
origin.  But  the  Latin  translation  is 
by  Cardinal  Sirlet,  c.  1650,  and  the 
word  may  have  been  changed  or 
modified : — 

"Oogitavit  enim  in  unaquaque  Oalabriae 
regione  perfioere  navigia.  .  .  .  Idaotemnon 
f erentes  Russani  dves  .  .  .  simal  irruentes 
ao  tumultuantes  navigia  oombuaseront  et 
eas  quae  Carav*lla«  appellantur  secuerunt." 
— In  the  Collection  of  Martens  and  Durand, 
vi.  ool.  980. 

0.  688.-— "Caralms,  parua  soafa  ex  vimine 
facta,  quae  oontexta  crude  oorio  genus  navi- 
gii  praebet." — Itidori  Hispal.  Opera.  (I^aria, 
1601),  p.  266. 

1492.— "So  being  one  day  importuned  by 
the  aaid  Christopher,  the  Cathouo  King  was 
persuaded  by  him  that  nothing  should  keep 
nim  from  making  this  experiment;  and  so 
effectual  was  this  persuasion  that  they  fitted 
out  for  him  a  ship  and  two  earavviii,  with 
which  at  the  beginning  of  August  1492,  with 
120  men,  sail  was  made  from  Qades." — Sum- 
mary of  the  B.  of  (he  Western  Indies,  by  Pieiro 
Martire  in  RamnsiOf  iii.  f.  1. 

1506. — "Item  traze  della  Mina  d'oro  de 
Qinea  ogn  anno  ducati  120  mila  che  vien 
ogni  miso  do'  oaravelle  con  ducati  10  mila." 
—Leonardo  di  Ca*  'Masser,  p.  80. 

1549. — "Viginti  et  quinque  agilea  naues, 
quas  et  oaravtUaa  dicimus,  quo  genere 
nauium  soli  Lusitani  utuntur.  — Iklmiani 
a  Goes,  Diemeis  Oppugnaiio,  ed.  1602,  p.  289. 

1552.— "lis  ilu;b^rent  les  bord^es  de  leurs 
Karawellas;  om^rent  leurs  vaisseaux  de 
pavilions,  et  s'avanc^rent  sur  nous." — Sidi 
All,  p.  70. 

c.  1615. — "She  may  spare  me  her  mizen 
and  her  bonnets ;  I  am  a  carvel  to  her." — 
Beaum.  d:  FleL,  Wit  withtnU  Money,  i.  1. 

1624.— "Sunt  etiam  naves  quaedam  nun- 
ciae  quae  ad  offioium  celeritatis  apposite 
exstructae  sunt  (quas  caraellas  vocant)." — 
Baoon,  Hist.  Veniorum. 

1888.— "The  deep-sea  fishing  boats  called 
MachoOs  ...  are  carvel  built,  and  now 
generally  iron  fastened.  .  .  ." — Short  Account 
of  Bombay  Fisheries,  by  D.  G.  Macdonald, 
M.D. 

CABBOY,  s.  A  large  glass  bottle 
holding  several  gallons,  ana  generally 
coverea  with  wicker-work,  well  known 
in  England,  where  it  is  chiefly  used 
to  convey  acids  and  corrosive  liquids 
in  bulk.  Though  it  is  not  an  Anglo- 
Indian  word,  it  comes  (in  the  form 
Jbardba)  from  Persia,  as  Wedgwood 
has  pointed  out.  Kaempfer,  whom 
we  quote  from  his  description  of  the 
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wine  tnde  at  Shiraz,  ^ves  an  exact 
etching  of  a  carboy.  Littr^  mentions 
that  the  late  M.  Mohl  referred  caraffe. 
to  the  same  original;  but  see  that 
word.  Kardba  is  no  doubt  connected 
with  Ar.  iirba^  '  a  large  leathern  milk> 
bottle.' 

1712. — "Vasa  Tit^ec^  alia  aunt  majora, 
ampnllaoea  et  ciroomduoto  scirpo  tunicata, 
quaeTocantKaxab^  .  .  .  Y enit  JToro^  una 
apnd  Titriariofl  duobuB  mamudi,  razo  ca- 
Tvaa/'—KaetHpfer,  Amoen.  Exot.  879. 

1754. — "I  deliTered  a  preeent  to  the 
Goremor,  ooDAstixig  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
with  several  sorts  of  dried  fruits,  and  six 
karboys  of  Isfahan  wine."~J7a;iicay,  i.  102. 

1800.— "Six  cormbahs  of  rose-water."— 
Syme9^  &nb.  toAva,  p.  488. 

1818.— "Oteboyof  Rosewater '*-'M%l- 

hum,  n.  880. 

1875.—"  People  who  make  it  (Shiraz  Wine) 
generally  bottle  it  themselTos,  or  else  sell  it 
m  huge  bottles  oaUed  *Kiiraba'  holding 
about  a  dozen  quarts." — Macgreoor,  Jounuy 
thrtntffh  Kharattan,  &c.,  1879,  i.  37. 

OABCANA,  OABCONNA,  s.  H. 
from  P.  kdrkhdna,  *a  place  where 
business  is  done ' ;  a  workshop ;  a 
departmental  establishment  such  as 
that  of  the  commissariat,  or  the 
artillery  park,  in  the  field. 

1668. — "There  are  also  found  many  raised 
Walks  and  Tents  in  sundry  Places,  that  are 
the  offices  of  several  Officers.  Besides  these 
there  are  many  great  Halls  that  are  caUed 
Kax^Eanayt,  or  places  where  Handy-crafts- 
men do  work."— J5«r»ier,  E.  T.  83;  [ed. 
ContiabU,  258]. 

c.  1766.— "In  reply,  Hydur  pleaded  his 
poverty  .  .  .  but  he  promised  uiat  as  soon 
as  he  should  have  established  his  power, 
and  had  time  to  regulate  his  departments 
(KixUiftnaj&t),  the  amount  should  be  paid. " 
— Hvuein  Alt  Khan^  History  of  Hydur 
Naikj  p.  87. 

1800.—"  The  elephant  belongs  to  the  Kar- 
kana,  butyou  may  as  well  keep  him  till  we 
meeV'—WelliTigUmy  i.  144. 

1801— "If  the  (bullock)  establishment 
should  be  formed,  it  should  be  in  regular 
' "— /Wa.  iii  512. 


OARGOON,  s.  Mahr.  kdrkan,  *a 
clerk,'  H. — P.  kdr-kun,  (fadeTidorum 
faetar)  or  ^manager.' 

[c.  1590.— "In  the  same  way  as  the  kar- 
kim  sets  down  the  transactions  of  the  assess- 
ments, the  mvkaddam  and  the  pahoOri  shall 
keep  their  respective  accounts."— J^ia,  tr. 
Jarretty  ii.  45. 

[1615. — "Made  means  to  the  Corcone  or 
Scrivano  to  help  us  to  the  copia  of  the  King's 
lieenoe."— /"ot^^r,  Letten,  iii.  122. 


[1616.— "  AddickRaia  Pongolo,  Goroon  of 
this  place. "—7Wd.  iv.  167.] 

1826.—"  My  benefactor's  chief  oarpoon  or 
clerk  allowed  me  to  sort  out  and'  direct 
despatches  to  officers  at  a  distance  who  be- 
longed to  the  command  of  the  great  Sawant 
Rao."-^Pandurang  Hart,  21 ;  [ed.  1873,  i. 
28.] 

0ABEN8,  n.p.  Burm.  Ka-reng,  [a 
word  of  which  the  meaning  is  very 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  mean  *  dirty- 
feeders,'  or  *  low-caste  people,'  and  it 
has  been  connected  with  the  Kirdta 
tribe  ^see  the  question  discussed  by 
McMakoUy  The  Karens  of  the  Golden 
Ghersonesey  43  seqq,)],  A  name  applied 
to  a  group  of  non-Burmese  tribes, 
settled  in  the  forest  and  hill  tracts 
of  Pegu  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Burma,  from  l^ergui  in  the  south, 
to  beyond  Toungoo  in  the  north,  and 
from  Arakan  to  the  Salwen,  and 
beyond  that  river  far  into  Siamese 
territory.  They  do  not  know  the 
name  Kareng^  nor  have  they  one  name 
for  their  own  race ;  distinguishing, 
among  these  whom  we  call  Karens, 
three  tribes,  Sgaw^  PioOy  and  Bghai, 
which  differ  somewhat  in  customs 
and  traditions,  and  especially  in 
language.  "The  results  of  the  labours 
among  them  of  the  American  Baptist 
Itfission  have  the  appearance  of  being 
almost  miraculous,  and  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  state  that  the  cessation  of 
blood  feuds,  and  the  peaceable  way 
in  which  the  various  tribes  are  living 
.  .  .  and  have  lived  together  since  they 
came  under  British  rule,  is  far  more 
due  to  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  the  missionaries  than  to  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  English 
(Government,  beneficial  as  these  doubt- 
less have  been "  (Br.  Burma  Gazetteery 
[ii.  226]).  The  author  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  should  not,  however, 
have  admitted  the  quotation  of  Dr. 
Mason's  fanciful  notion  about  the 
identity  of  Marco  Polo's  Garajan  with 
Karen,  which  is  totally  groundless. 

1759. — "There  is  another  people  in  this 
country  called  Caxianners,  whiter  than 
either  (Burmans  or  Peguans),  distinguished 
into  Buraghmah  and  Pegu  CariamierB ;  they 
live  in  the  tooodif  in  small  Societies,  of  ten 
or  twelve  kcmtes;  are  not  wanting  in  in- 
dustry, though  it  goes  no  further  than  to 
procure  them  an  annual  subsistence." — In 
DalrympU,  Or.  Rep.  i.  100. 

1799— "From  this  reverend  father  (V.  San- 
germano)  I  received  much  useful  informa- 
tion.    He  told  me  of  a  singular  description 
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of  people  called  Garajrnen  or  Carianen, 
that  inhabit  different  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  western  provinces  of  Dalla 
and  Bassein,  several  societies  of  whom  also 
dwell  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Rangoon. 
He  represented  them  as  a  simple,  innocent 
race,  speaking  a  language  distinct  from  that 
of  the  firmans,  and  entertaining  rude  notions 
of  religion.  .  .  .  They  are  timorous,  honest, 
mild  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
hospitable  to  strangers.  "~i9ymM,  207. 

c.  1819. — "We  must  not  omit  here  the 
Cftrlaa,  a  good  and  peaceable  people,  who 
live  disperMd  through  the  forests  of  Pegh, 
in  small  villages  consisting  of  4  or  5 
houses  .  .  .  they  are  totally  dependent  upon 
the  despotic  government  of  the  Burmese." 
^Sangermanoy  p.  34. 

CABICAL,  n.p.  Etymolo^  doubt- 
ful ;  Tarn.  Karavckdly  fwhich  ls  either 
kdraij  *  masonry '  or  *  tne  plant,  thorny 
webera' :  kdl,  *  channel'  (Madras  Adm. 
Man,  ii.  212,  OUm,  8.v.)].  A  French 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore 
district. 

CABNATIC,  n.p.  Kamataka  and 
KdrnOtakoLy  Skt.  adjective  forms  from 
Karnoia  or  Kdrndta^  [Tam.  Awr. 
*black,^  nddu^  *  country*].  This  word 
in  native  use,  according  to  Bp.  Caldwell, 
denoted  the  Telegu  ana  Canarese 
people  and  their  language,  but  in 
process  of  time  became  specially  the 
appellation  of  the  people  speaking 
Canarese  and  their  language  {Drav, 
Oram.  2nd  ed.  Introd.  p.  34).  The 
Mahommedans  on  their  arrival  in 
S.  India  found  a  region  which  em- 
braces Mysore  and  part  of  Telingana 
(in  fact  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagara), 
called  the  Karndtaka  country,  and 
this  was  identical  in  application  (and 
probably  in  etymology)  with  the 
OaJiara  country  (q-v.j^  of  the  older 
Portuguese  writers.  The  Karndtaka 
became  extended,  especiallv  in  con- 
nection with  the  rule  of  the  Nabobs 
of  Arcot,  who  partially  occupied  the 
Vijayanagara  territory,  and  were 
known  as  Nawabs  of  the  Karndtaka, 
to  the  country  below  the  Ghauts^  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  just 
as  the  other  form  Ganara  had  become 
extended  to  the  country  below  the 
Western  Ghauts ;  and  eventually 
among  the  English  the  term  Camattc 
came  to  be  understood  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  eastern 
low  country,  though  never  quite  so 
absolutely  as  Canara  has  become  re- 
stricted to  the  western  low  country. 
The  term  Camattc  is  now  obsolete. 


c.  A.D.  550.— In  the  Brihat-SaKhita  of  Va 
hamihira,  in  the  enumeration  ofpeoples  a 
regions  of  the  south,  we  have  in  Kern's  tra 
lation  [J.  R.  Am.  Soc.  N.S.  v.  88)  Kamal 
the  original  form,  which  is  not  given 
Kern,  is  Kam&ta. 

c.  A.D.  1100.— In  the  later  Sanskrit  lite 
ture  this  name  often  occurs,  e.g.  in 
KcUhaaarUaOgara,  or  'Ocean  of  Rivers 
Stories,'  a  collection  of  tales  (in  vei 
of  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centu 
by  Somadeva,  of  Kashmir;  but  it  is 
possible  to  attach  any  very  precise  mean 
to  the  word  as  there  used.  [See  refs. 
Tavmty,  tr.  ii.  651.] 

A.D.  1400. — The  word  also  occurs  in 
inscriptions  of  the  Vijayanagara  dyna 
e^.  in  one  of  A.D.  1400. — {^Bltm.  of  S.  Inc 
Pafaeograpky,  2nd  ed.  pi.  xzx.) 

1608.— "In   the   land   of  Kaxn&ta 
Vidyanagara  was  the  King  Mahendra 
Taranaiha^s  H,  of  BuddtMuif  by  Schiej 
p.  267. 

0.  1610.— ''The  Zamindars  of  Singa 
(Ceylon)  and  Kamiitialr  came  up  with  t 
loroes  and  expelled  Sheo  Bai,  the  rule 
the  Dakhin."— /VruAta,  in  JSlliot,  vi.  54S 

1614. — See  quotation  from  Ck)uto  ui 
CANABA. 

[1628.— "His  Tributaries,  one  of  w 
was  the  Queen  of  Onmat."— P.  della  V 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  814.] 

c.  1652. — "Gandicot  is  one  of  the  sti 
est  Cities  in  the  Kingdom  of  Camaticf 
Tavemier,  E.  T.  ii.  98  ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  284 

c  1660.— "The   R^  of   the   Kanu 
Mahratta   (country),  and   Telingana, 
subject  to  the  R&L  ot  Bidar." — 'Amal-i-J^ 
in  kniot  vii.  126 

1673.— "I  received  this  information 
the  natives,  that  the  Canatiek  ooi 
reaches  from  Oongola  to  the  Zoane 
Country  of  the  Malaban  along  the 
and  inland  up  to  the  Pepper  Mounta; 
Sunda  .  .  .  Bedmvre,  four  Days  Joi 
hence,  is  the  Capital  City."— i^y<T,  V 
Letter  IV.,  A  Relation  of  the  Can 
Country. — Here  he  identifies  the  " 
tick  "  with  Canara  below  the  Ghauts. 

So  also  the  coast  of  Canara  s 
meant  in  the  following : — 

c.  1760.— "Though  the  navif^ation 
the  Camatic  coast  to  Bombay  is  of  i 
short  run,  of  not  above  six  or  seven  dc 
.  .  ."^Cfrote,  i.  232. 

„  "The  Caznatie  or  provi 
Arcot  ...  its  limits  now  are  greai 
ferior  to  those  which  bounded  the  e 
Camatic;  for  the  Nabobs  of  Arco' 
never  extended  their  authority  beyo 
river  Qondegama  to  the  north  ;  tiie 
chain  of  mountains  to  the  west ;  ai 
branches  of  the  Kingdom  of  Trichi 
Taniore,  and  Maissore  to  the  8outl 
sea  bounds  it  on  the  east." — Ihid,  11. 

1762.— "Siwaee  Madhoo  Rao  .  . 
this  immense  force  .  .  .  made  an  in 
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into  the  Kaniatlc  Balaghaut/'— ^iCM^tn  Alt 
Khanj  Histanf  of  Hydw  Naik,  148. 

1792.—"  I  hope  that  our  aoquisitioiM  by 
this  peace  will  give  so  much  additional 
strength  and  compactness  to  the  frontier 
of  our  possessions,  both  in  the  Cam&tic, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  as  to  render 
it  difficult  for  any  power  above  the  Ghauts 
to  invade  us." — tiwd  Cdmwallu's  Despatch 
from  Seringapatam,  in  SeUm-Karr,  ii.  S>6. 

1826.— "Camp  near  Chillumbrum  (Cama- 
tie),  March  21st."  This  date  of  a  letter  of 
Bp.  Heber's  is  probably  one  of  the  latest 
instances  of  the  use  of  uie  term  in  a  natural 
way. 

CARNATIC  FASHION.  See 
under  BENIGHTED. 

(1).  CAKRACE,  n.p.  An  island 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  has  been  more  than  once  in 
British  occupation.  Properly  KhftTftk. 
It  is  so  written  in  JavherVs  Edrid 
(i.  364,  372).  But  Dr.  Badger  myes 
the  modem  Arabic  as  el^Khdrij,  which 
would  represent  old  P.  Khdrig. 

c.  830. — "Bluurek  .  .  .  cette  iale  qui  a  un 
faxvakh  en  long  et  en  large,  produit  du  h\6, 
dee  palmiers,  et  des  vignes." — IbuKhurdddbOy 
in  J,  A8,  B6T.  vi.  tom.  ▼.  288. 

c.  16«3.— "Partendoei  da  Baaora  ri  paasa 
200  miglia  di  Golfo  col  mare  a  banda  deetra 
sino  che  si  giunge  nell*  isola  di  CarichL  ..." 
— C.  Fedenci,  in  Ramusio^  iii.  88dp. 

1727.— "The  Islands  of  Cazriok  ly,  about 
West  North  West,  12  Leagues  from  Bow- 
diier."—A.  Hamxltcn,  i.  90. 

1758.-— "The  Baron  .  .  .  immediately 
sailed  for  the  little  island  of  Karec,  where 
he  safely  landed;  having  attentively  sur- 
veyed the  spot  he  at  that  Bme  laid  the  plan, 
which  he  arterwards  executed  with  so  much 
soooeas."— /«»,  212. 

(2).  CABBACE,  8.  A  kind  of 
vessel  of  burden  from  the  Middle 
Ages  down  to  the  end  of  the  17  th 
century.  The  character  of  the  earlier 
carraei  cannot  be  precisely  defined. 
But  the  larger  cargo-ships  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  trade  oi  the  16th 
century  were  generally  so  styled,  and 
these  were  sometimes  of  enormous 
tonnage,  with  3  or  4  decks.  Chamock 
{Marine  Architecture^  ii.  p.  9)  has  a 

flate  of  a  Genoese  carrack  of  1542. 
[e  also  quotes  the  description  of  a 
Portuguese  carrack  taken  by  Sir  John 
Barrough  in  1592.  It  was  of  1,600 
tons  burden,  whereof  900  merchandize  ; 
carried  32  brass  pieces  and  between 
eOO  and  700  passengers  (?) ;  was  built 
with   7   decks.    The  word  (L.  Lat.) 


carr(vca  is  regarded  by  Skeat  as  pro- 
perly carrtca,  from  carricare^  It.  caricarej 
*  to  kde,  to  charge.'  This  is  possible  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  examine  if 
it  be  not  from  the  Ar.  fiardiahj  a 
word  which  the  dictionaries  explain 
as  *  fire-ship  * ;  though  this  is  certainly 
not  always  the  meaning.  Jyozy  is 
inclined  to  derive  carraca  (which  is 
old  in  Sp.  he  says)  from  kardkiVy  the 
pi.  of  kuri&r  or  kurkUra  (see  CABACOA). 
And  kuricura  itself  he  thinks  mav  have 
come'  from  carncare^  which  already 
occurs  in  St.  Jerome.  So  that  Mr. 
Skeat's  origin  is  possibly  correct. 
[The  N.E.D.  refers  to  carraca,  of 
which  the  orimn  is  said  to  be  un- 
certain.] Ibn  Batata  uses  the  word 
twice  at  least  for  a  state  baige  or 
something  of  that  kind  (see  (Mhay 
p.  499,  and  Ibn  Bat,  ii.  116  ;  iy.  289) 
The  like  use  occurs  several  times  in 
Makrid  (e.g,  I.  i.  143 ;  I.  ii,  66 ;  and 
II.  i  24).  Quatrem^re  at  the  place 
first  quoted  observes  that  the  Itardkah 
was  not  a  fire  ship  in  our  sense,  but 
a  vessel  with  a  hign  deck  from  which 
fire  could  be  thrown ;  but  that  it 
could  also  be  used  as  a  transport 
vessel,  and  was  so  used  on  sea  and 
land. 

1888.—" .  .  .  after  that  we  embarked  at 
Venice  on  board  a  certain  cairack,  and 
sailed  down  the  Adriatic  Sea."— jPnor  Pa»- 
qual,  in  Cathay ^  &c.,  231. 

1383. — "Eodem  temix>re  venit  in  magn& 
tempestate  ad  Sandevici  portum  navis  quam 
dicunt  carika  (mirae)  magnitudinis,  plena 
divitiis,  quae  facile  inopiam  totius  terrae 
relevare  potoisset,  si  incolanun  invidia  per- 
misisset.  — 2*.  WcUsinghamf  Hist,  Anglic, 
by  B,  T.  RUey,  1864,  ii.  83-84. 

1408.—"  The  prayer  beinj^  concluded,  and 
the  storm  still  going  on,  a  light  like  a  candle 
appeared  in  the  cage  at  the  mast-head  of  the 
caxraca,  and  another  light  on  the  spar  that 
they  call  bowsprit  \haupria)  which  is  fixed 
in  the  forecastle ;  and  another  light  like  a 
candle  in  una  vara  de  espindo  (?)  over  the 
poop,  and  these  lights  were  seen  by  as  many 
as  were  in  the  oairaek,  and  were  called  up 
to  see  them,  and  they  lasted  awhile  and  then 
disappeared,  and  all  this  while  the  storm  did 
not  cease,  and  by-and-by  all  went  to  sleep 
except  the  steersman  and  certain  sailors  of 
the  watch."— Ctoryo,  §  xiii.  Comp.  Mark- 
hanij  p.  13. 

1548. — "De  Thesauro  nostro  munitionum 
artillariorum,  Tentorum,  Pavilionum,  pro 
Equis  navibus  caracatis,  Galeis  et  aliis  navi- 
bus  quibuscumoue.  .  .  ."—Act  of  Edw.  VI. 
in  Rymetf  xv.  176. 

1552.— "lis  avaient  4  banjues,  ^randes 
comme  des  ^Cttrrd^a.  .  .  ."— <Suii  *Al%,  p.  67, 
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1566-68.—".  .  .  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  BamaEan,  in  the  year  974,  the 
inhabitants  of  Funan  and  Fandreeah  [t.«. 
Ponany  and  Pandarftni,  q.v.]»  I^a^i^  sailed 
out  of  the  former  of  these  ports  in  a  fleet  of 
12  grabs,  captured  a  caiaoea  belonnng  to 
the  Franks,  which  had  arrived  from  Bengal, 
and  which  was  laden  with  rice  and  sugar  .  .  . 
in  the  year  976  another  party  ...  in  a  fleet 
of  17  l^bs  .  .  .  made  capture  off  Shaleeat 
(see  CHALIA)  of  a  large  caraoca,  which  had 
sailed  from  Cochin,  haying  on  board  nearly 
1,000  Franks.  .  .  ."—Tohfut-iU-Mujakidecn, 
p.  159. 

1596. — "It  comes  as  farre  short  as  .  .  . 
a  cocke-boate  of  a  Carrick."— 7.  Ncuh^ 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  WaldeUy  repr.  by 
J.  P.  Colliery  p.  72. 

1618.— "They  are  made  like  eairacks, 
only  strength  and  storage." — Beaum,  iA 
Flet.,  The  Cox&mb,  i.  8. 

1615. — "After  we  had  given  her  chase 
for  about  5  hours;  her  colours  and  bulk 
discovered  her  to  be  a  very  g^reat  Por- 
tugal carrack  bound  for  Goa."— 2Vn-y,  in 
PurchoB;  [ed.  1777,  p.  84]. 

1620. — "The  harbor  at  Nangasaque  is  the 
best  in  all  Japon,  wheare  there  may  be  1000 
secUe  of  shipps  ride  landlockt,  and  the 
greatest  shipps  or  caxlokes  in  the  world 
.  .  .  ride  before  the  towne  within  a  cable's 
length  of  the  shore  in  7  or  8  fathom  water 
at  least."- Cociv,  Letter  to  Baiavia,  ii.  813. 

c.  1620.— "II  faut  attendre  Ik  des  Pilotes 
du  lieu,  que  lea  Gouvemeurs  de  Bombaim 
et  de  Marsagao  out  soin  d'envoyer  tout  k 
I'heure,  pour  conduire  le  Vaisse&u  k  Tur- 
umba  [i.e.  Trombay]  oh.  lea  CaraqneB  ont 
coustume  d'hyvemer." — RoiOier  .  .  .  des 
IfuUs  Or.f  by  Aleixo  da  Motto,  in  Thevenot, 

c.  1685.— 
"  The  bigger  Whale,  like  some  huge  cairack 
lay 
Which  wanted  Sea  room  for  her  foes  to 
play.  .  .  ." 
Wallery  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands. 
1663. — ".    .    .    pour  moy  il  me  vouloit 
loger   en   son  Palais,   et  (^ue  si  i'auois  la 
volont^  de   retoumer  a  Lasbone  par  mer, 
il  me  feroit  embarquer  sur  les  premieres 
Karaqnaa.  .  .  ."— i)«  la  Boullaye-le-Oouz, 
ed.  1667,  p.  218. 

1660.— "And  further.  That  every  Mer- 
chant Denizen  who  shall  hereafter  ship  any 
Goods  or  Merchandize  in  any  Carrack  or 
Galley  shall  pay  to  your  Majesty  all  manner 
of  Customs,  and  all  the  Subsidies  aforesaid, 
as  any  Alien  bom  out  of  the  Realm."— Act 
12  Car.  II.  cap.  iv.  s.  iv.  (Tonnage  and 
Poundage). 

c.  1680.— "To  this  City  of  the  floating 
.  .  .  which  foreigners,  with  a  little  varia- 
tion from  carrogoSf  call  carracas." — Vieira, 
quoted  by  Bluteau. 

1684.—" .  .  .  there  was  a  Carack  of  Por- 
tugal cast  away  upon  the  Reef  having  on 
board  at  that  Time  4,000,000  of  Guilders 
in  Gold  ...  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Siam  to  the  King  of  Portugal."— C(W^«y,  82, 
in  Dampier's  Voyages,  iv. 


CABRAWAT,  s.  Thia  word  for 
the  seed  of  Carum  earui,  L.,  is  (probably 
through  Sp.  alcaravea)  from  the  Arabic 
karcmiyd.  It  is  curious  that  the  English 
form  is  thus  closer  to  the  Arabic  than 
either  the  Spanish,  or  the  French  and 
Italian  carvi,  which  last  has  passed  into 
Scotch  as  carvy.  But  the  Arabic  itself 
is  a  corruption  [not  immediately, 
N.E.D.]  of  Lat.  careum^  or  Gr.  Kd^ov 
(Dozy). 

CABTMEEL,  s.  This  is,  at  least 
in  the  Puniab,  the  ordinary  form  that 
*  mail-cart'  takes  among  the  natives. 
Such  inversions  axe  not  uncommon. 
Thus  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  always 
called  by  the  Sepoys  Loni-okhiar.  in 
our  memory  an  officer  named  Holrayd 
was  always  called  by  the  Sepoys  Royddl^ 
[and  BroumhWy  Lobritn.  JBt  another 
curious  corruption  Mcukintom  becomes 
MakkhMl-tosh,  'buttered  toast'  1] 

OABTOOCE,  s.  A  cartridge  ;  kdrtiU^ 
Sepoy  H. ;  [comp.  TOSTDAUNj. 

CABY0TA,8.  This  is  the  botanical 
name  (Garyota  urenSy  L.)  of  a  magnificent 
palm  growing  in  the  moister  forest 
regions,  as  in  the  Western  Ghauts  and 
in  £astem  Bengal,  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
Burma.  A  conspicuous  character  is 
presented  by  its  enormous  bipinnate 
leaves,  somewhat  resembling  colossal 
bracken-fronds,  15  to  25  feet  long,  10  to 
12  in  width  ;  also  by  the  huge  nendent 
clusters  of  its  inflorescence  ana  seeds, 
the  latter  like  masses  of  rosaries  10  feet 
lone  and  upwards.  It  affords  much 
Toddy  (q.v.)  made  into  spirit  and 
sugar,  ana  is  the  tree  chiefly  affording 
these  products  in  Ceylon,  where  it  is 
called  KitiU.  It  also  affords  a  kind  of 
sago,  and  a  wooUy  substance  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  sometimes 
used  for  caulking,  and  forms  a  ^ood 
tinder.  The  sp.  name  urens  is  derived 
from  the  acria,  burning  tiiste  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  called,  according  to  Brandis, 
the  3f ^r-palm  in  Western  India.  We 
know  of  no  Hindustani  or  familiar 
Anglo-Indian  name.  [Watt,  {Econ. 
Diet.  ii.  206)  says  that  it  is  knovm  in 
Bombay  as  the  Hill  or  Scufo  palm.  It 
has  penetrated  in  Upper  India  as  far 
as  Cnunar.]  The  name  Garyota  seems 
taken  from  Pliny,  but  his  ap})lication 
is  to  a  kind  of  date-palm ;  nis  state- 
ment that  it  afforded  the  best  wine  of 
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the     Eaat     probably    suggested     the 
transfer. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "Ab  hiB  oaxyotae  mazume 
oelebntntur,  et  dbo  quidem  et  suoo  uber- 
rimaa,  ez  <^iiibDB  praadpua  Tina  orient!, 
ixuqna  capita,  undo  porno  Domen,"— Pliny , 
xiii.  §9. 

1681.— "The  next  tree  is  the  EeOuU.  It 
groweth  stnishL  but  not  so  tall  or  big 
as  a  Ooier'Irut-TnB ;  the  inside  nothixig 
but  a  white  pith,  as  the  former.  It 
yieldeth  a  sort  of  Liauor  .  .  .  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  to  the  Pallate.  .  .  .  The  which 
Liquor  they  boyl  and  make  a  kind  of  brown 
sugar  called  Jaggory  [see  JAGGERY],  &o.  "— 
JCnaXj  p.  15. 

1777.— "The  Caryota  urens,  called  the 
Sagner  tree,  grew  between  Salatiga  and 
Kopping.  and  was  said  to  be  the  real  tree 
from  which  sapo  is  made." — Thuniferg,  E.  T. 
iv.  149.    A  mistake,  however. 

1861.— See  quotation  under  PEEPUL. 

GASH,  s.  A  name  applied  by 
Europeans  to  sundry  coins  of  low 
value  in  various  parts  of  the  Indies. 
The  word  in  its  original  form  is  of 
extreme  antiquity,  **  Skt.  karsha  .  .  . 
a  wei^t  of  silver  or  gold  equal  to  viv 
of  a  Tula"  (IViUiams,  Skt.  Diet.;  and 
see  also  a  Note  on  the  KdrshOy  or  rather 
karshd^^noy  as  a  copper  coin  of  gj^t 
antiquity,  in  E.  Thcmruu^s  Pathdn  Kings 
of  Vdhi,  361-362).  From  the  Tam. 
K>rm  hdav.^  or  perhaps  from  some  Kon- 
kani  form  which  we  have  not  traced, 
the  Portuguese  seem  to  have  made 
onxO)  whence  the  English  cask.  In 
Singalese  also  hdgi  is  used  for  *coin' 
in  general.  The  EngliE^  term  was 
ap|>ropriated  in  the  monetary  system 
which  prevailed  in  S.  India  up  to 
1818 ;  tnus  there  was  a  copper  coin 
for  use  in  Madras  struck  in  England 
in  1803,  which  bears  on  the  reverse, 
"XX  Cash."  A  figure  of  this  coin  is 
given  in  RvjiUng.  Under  this  system 
80  cashsl  fanam,  42  fanams^l.star 
pagoda.  But  from  an  earl^  date  the 
Portuguese  had  applied  oaiaa  to  the 
small  money  of  foreign  systems,  such 
as  those  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and 
mecially  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  In 
China  the  word  cask  is  used,  by 
Europeans  and  their  hangers-on,  as 
the  synonym  of  the  Chinese  le  and 
ttien^  which  are  those  coins  made  of 
an  allqy  of  copper  and  lead  with  a 
square  hole  in  tne  middle,  which  in 
former  days  ran  1000  to  the  liang  or 
tael  (q.T-X  &^<1  which  are  strung  in 
certain  numbers  on  cords.  [This  type 
of  money,  as  was  recently  pointed  out 


by  Lord  Avebury,  is  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  currency,  which  was  in  the 
shape  of  an  axe.]  Rouleaux  of  coin  thus 
strung  are  represented  on  the  surviving 
bank-notes  of  the  Ming  dynasty  {km. 
1368  onwards),  and  probably  were  also 
on  the  notes  of  their  Mongol  prede- 
cessors. 

The  existence  of  the  distinct  English 
word  cadi  may  probably  have  affected 
the  form  of  the  corruption  before  us. 
This  word  had  a  European  origin  from 
It.  cauoy  French  cause,  *the  money- 
chest  ' :  this  word  in  book-keeping 
having  given  name  to  the  heading 
of  account  under  which  actual  dis- 
bursements of  coin  were  entered  (see 
Wulgwood  and  N.E,D.  s.v.).  In  Min- 
sheu  (2nd  ed.  1627)  the  present  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  attained.  He  only 
gives  *^a  tradesman's  (Emthj  or  Counter 
to  keepe  money  in." 

1610.— *' They  haTe  also  another  eoin 
called  oas,  16  of  whioh  go  to  a  tare  of 
miyer."—V<grthema,  180. 

„  "In  this  country  (Calicut)  a  great 
number  of  apes  are  produced,  one  of  which 
is  worth  4  oasia,  and  one  oasM  is  worth  a 
q%uUtruu>."—Ibid.  172.  (Why  a  monkey 
should  be  worth  4  wtse  is  obscure.) 

1698.— "You  must  understand  that  in 
Sunda  there  is  also  no  other  kind  of  money 
than  oertaine  copper  mynt  called  Gaiza» 
of  the  bignes  of  a  Hollftdes  doite,  but  not 
half  so  thicke,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a 
hole  to  hang  it  on  a  string,  for  that  com- 
monlie  they  put  two  hundretn  or  a  thousand 
ypon  one  string." — X^nscAoteit,  84;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  118]. 

1600.— "Those  (coins)  of  Lead  arecaUed 
oazas,  whereof  1600 make  one  mwi"—John 
Davis,  in  Pvrchat,  i.  117. 

1609.— "lis  (les  Chinois)  apportent  la 
monnoye  qui  a  le  cours  en  toute  I'isle  de 
Java,  et  Isles  ciroonroisines,  laquelle  en 
ISg^e  Malaique  est  appellee  Gas.  ...  Gette 
monnove  est  jett^  en  moule  en  Chine,  a  la 
Ville  de  Chincheu.  "—^ouftnait,  in  Nav.  des 
Hollandais,  i.  806. 

[1621.— "In  many  places  thejr  threw 
abroad  Cashes  (or  brasse  money)  in  great 
quantety."— CocJfet,  Diary,  ii.  202.J 

1711.— "Doodoos  and  Cash  are  Copper 
Coins,  eight  of  the  former  make  one 
Fanham,  and  ten  of  the  latter  one  Doo* 
doo.'*  —  Loekyer,  8.  [Doodoo  is  the  TeL 
dvdduy  Skt  dvi,  *two';  a  more  modem 
scale  is :  2  dooggauniei=l  doody :  8  doodies^ 
1  an7Ui.—Mad.  Olou.  s.y.] 

1718.— "Cass  (a  very  small  coin,  eighty 
whereof  make  one  VAno).**— Propagation  qf 
ths  Ooq)el  in  the  East,  ii.  62. 

1727.— "At  Atoheen  they  hare  a  small 
coin  of  leaden  Money  called   Cash,  from 
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12  to  1600  of  them  goes  to  one  Maee^  or 
Mas$cie.'*'-A.  Hamilton,  iL  109. 

o.  1760-60.— "At  Madras  and  other  parte 
of  the  ooast  of  Coromandel,  80  ouches 
make  a  fanam,  or  Sd.  sterling;  and  86 
fanams  a  silyer  pagoda,  or  7s.  8d.  ster- 
ling, "—ti'rofe,  i  2S2. 

1790.— "So  far  am  I  from  nving  credit 
to  the  late  OoTemment  (of  Madras)  for 
oaoonomy,  in  not  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  war,  according  to  the 
positive  orders  of  the  Supreme  Groyem- 
ment,  after  having  receiyed  the  most  gross 
insult  that  could  be  offered  to  any  nation  I 
I  think  it  yerr  possible  that  every  Cajh 
of  that  ill-judg^  saving  may  cost  the 
company  a  crore  of  rupees." — Letter  of 
Lord  Comwallu  to  E.  J.  HoUond,  Esq., 
see  the  Madras  Coarier,  22nd  Sept.  1791. 

[1792.— <*  Whereas  the  sum  of  Raheties 
1^,  6  fanams  and  80  khas  has  been  de- 
ducted."— Agreement  in  Logan,  Malabar, 
iii.  226.] 

1813. — At  Madras,  according  to  Milbum, 
the  coinage  ran: 

<(  10  CaiUl=l  doodee;  2  doodeet=\  pice ;  8 
doodett=\  single  fanam,"  &c. 

The  followiii£[  shows  a  singular  cor- 
ruption, probably  of  the  Chinese  town, 
and  illustrates  how  the  striving  after 
meaning  shapes  such  corruptions  : — 

1876. — '*A11  money  transactions  (at 
Manwyne  on  the  Burman-Chinese  frontier) 
are  effected  in  the  copper  coin  of  China 
called  *  change,*  of  which  about  400  or  500 
go  to  the  rupee.  These  coins  are  gener- 
ally strung  on  cord,"  &c. — Report  on  the 
Country  through  which  the  Force  paMted  to 
meet  the  Governor,  by  W.  J.  Charlton,  M.D. 

An  intermediate  step  in  this  trans- 
formation is  found  in  Cocks's  Japan 
Journal^  passim^  e.g.,  ii.  89  : 

"  But  that  which  I  tooke  most  note  of 
was  of  the  liberalitee  and  devotion  of  these 
heathen  people,  who  thronged  into  the 
Paged  in  multetudes  one  after  another  to 
cast  money  into  a  littel  chapell  before  the 
idalles,  most  parte  .  .  .  being  gin»  or  brass 
money,  whereof  100  of  them  may  vallie  som 
lOd.  str.,  and  are  about  the  bignes  of  a  3d. 
English  money." 

CASHEW,  8.  The  tree,  fruit,  or 
nut  of  the  Anacardiwm,  occiderUale^  an 
American  tree  which  must  have  been 
introduced  earl^  into  India  by  the 
Portuguese,  for  it  was  widely  diffused 
apparently  as  a  wild  tree  long  before 
the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  and  it  is 
described  as  an  Indian  tree  by  Acosta, 
who  wrote  in  1578.  Crawrurd  also 
speaks  of  it  as  abundant,  and  in  full 
bearing,  in  the  jungly  islets  of  Hasting 
Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Camboja 
{Enib.  to  Siarriy  dx.,  i.  103)  [see  Teel^s 


note  on  Lin^ckoteny  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  27]. 
The  name  appears  to  be  S.  American, 
acajov^  of  which  an  Indian  form,  kdjU^ 
[and  Malay  gajus],  have  been  made. 
The  so-called  fruit  is  the  fleshy  top  of 
the  }>eduncle  which  bears  the  nut. 
The  oil  in  the  shell  of  the  nut  is  acrid 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  whilst  the 
kernels,  which  are  roasted  and  eaten, 
are  <][uite  bland.  The  tree  yields  a 
gum  imported  under  the  name  of  Cadju 
gum. 

1578.— "This  tree  ^ves  a  fruit  called 
commonly  Cain ;  wmch  being  a  good 
stomachic,  and  of  good  flavour,  is  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  it.  .  .  .  This 
fruit  does  not  grow  everywhere,  but  is 
found  in  gardens  at  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  the  lUnffdom  of  Cochin." — C.  Acosta, 
Traetado,  2^teqq. 

1598. — **Caja8  groweth  on  trees  like 
apple-trees,  and  are  of  the  bignes  of  a 
Peare.  "—Z^njcAoton,  p.  W;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
28]. 

nL623.— P.  ddla  VaOe,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  185, 
calls  it  cagin.] 

1658.— In  Piso,  De  Indiae  vtriusgtie  Re 
Naiurali  et  Medicd,  Amst.,  we  have  a  good 
cut  of  the  tree  as  one  of  Brasil,  called 
Acaibaa  "et  fructus  ejus  Acajn." 

1672.—".  .  .  il  Cagiu.  .  .  .  Questo  ^ 
I'Amandola  ordinaria  dell*  India,  per  il  ohe 
se  ne  racooglie  grandissima  quantity,  es- 
sendo  la  pianta  fertilissima  e  molto  fre- 
quente,  anoora  nelli  luoghi  pih  deserti  et 
inoulti." — Vincenao  Maria,  854. 

1678. — Fryer  describes  the  tree  under  the 
name  Cheruae  (apparently  some  mistake), 
p.  182. 

1764.—  "...  Yet  if 

The  Acajou  haply  in  the  garden  bloom..." 
Gfrainger,  iv. 

[1813.  — Forbes  caUs  it  "the  chashac- 
apple,"  and  the  "co/tfi^-apple." — Or.  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  i.  282,  238.] 

c.  1830.— "The  caahew,  with  its  apple 
like  that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain,  fair  to 
look  at,  but  acrid  to  the  taste,  to  which  the 
far-famed  nut  is  appended  like  a  bud."— 
Tom  Cringle,  ed.  1863,  p.  140. 

1875.— "GaJoo  kernels.'*— ra&^qf  Customs 
Duties  imposea  in  Br.  India  up  to  1875. 

OASHMEBE,  n.p.  The  famous 
valley  province  of  the  Western  Hima- 
laya, H.  and  P.  Kaskmtr,  from  Skt. 
Bjihnira^  and  sometimes  Kdhn^ra^ 
alleged  by  Bumouf  to  be  a  contrac- 
tion of  Kaiyapamira.  [The  name  is 
more  probably  connected  with  the 
Khasa  tribe.]  Whether  or  not  it  be 
the  Kaspatyrus  or  Kaspapyrus  of  Herod- 
otus, we  believe  it  undoubtedly  to  l>e 
the  Kaspeiria  (kingdom)  of  I^lemy. 
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Several  of  the  old  Arabian  .geographers 
write  the  name  with  the  guttural 
k,  but  this  is  not  so  used  in  modem 
times. 

c.  690.^"  The  Kingdom  of  Kia-ihi-mi-lo 
{Kaimxra)  has  about  7000  li  of  oircoit.  On 
all  sides  its  frontiers  are  surrounded  by 
mountains ;  these  are  of  prodigious  height ; 
and  idthough  there  are  paths  affording  ac- 
cess to>it,  these  are  extremely  narrow." — 
Hvoen,  Tmmg  {PU,  Bauddh,)  ii.  167. 

c.  940. — "Kashmir  ...  is  a  mountainous 
country,  forming  a  hug^  kingdom,  contain- 
ing not  less  than  60,000  or  70,000  towns  or 
Tillages.  It  is  inaccessible  except  on  one 
side,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  one  gate." 
—Mas^iUli,  i.  373. 

1275. — **  Kashmir,  a  proTince  of  India, 
adjoining  the  Turks ;  ana  its  people  of  mixt 
Tatk  and  Indian  blood  excel  all  others  in 
beauty."— iSoibeiriva  Kaxvinif  in  Oildemeister, 
210. 

1298. — "KMdiimur  also  is  a  province  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  are  idolaters  and 
hare  a  language  of  their  own  .  .  .  this 
country  is  the  very  source  from  which 
idolatry  has  spread  abroad." — Marco  Polo, 
i.   175. 

1552.—"  The  Mogols  hold  especially  to- 
wards the  N.E.  the  region  Sogdiana,  which 
they  now  call  Qnexiinir,  and  also  Mount 
Caucasus  which  divides  India  from  the  other 
Provinces."— 5arro<,  IV.  vi.  1. 

1615. — "Chishmeare,  the  chiefe  Citie  is 
called  Siriiudxar."— Terry,  in  Purchas,  ii. 
1467 ;  [so  in  Jioe't  Map,  vol.  ii.  Hak.  Soc. 
ed. ;  Ghiamer  in  Foster,  Letters,  iii.  283]. 

1664.—*'  From  all  that  hath  been  said,  one 
may  easily  conjecture,  that  I  am  somewhat 
clumned  with  Kaehemiro,  and  that  I  pre- 
tend Uiere  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  it  for 
so  small  a  kingdom." — Bemier,  £.  T.  128 ; 
[ed.  OnutabU^]. 

1676.- 
"  A  trial  of  your  kindness  I  must  make ; 

Though  not  for  mine,  so  much  as  virtue's 


The  Queen  of  CassimeTe  .  .  ." 

DrydetCs  Awrungzebe,  iii.  1. 

1814.— "The  shawb of  Caasimer  and  the 
silks  of  In^B."— Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  iii  177; 
[2nd  ed.  ii  232].    (See  KEB8E7MEBE.) 

CASI8,  OAZIS,  OACIZ,  &c.,  s. 
This  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word, 
though  Dozy  gives  it  only  as  vrHre 
dirAten,  is  frequently  employed  by 
old  travellers,  and  writers  on  £)astern 
subjects,  to  denote  Mahommedan 
divines  {muUas  and  the  like).  It 
may  be  suspected  to  have  arisen 
from  a  confusion  of  two  Arabic  terms 
—hddi  (see  CAZEE)  and  kashUh  or 
Jkans^  *a  Christian  Presbyter*  (from  a 
^yriac  root  signifying  senuit).  Indeed 
we  sometimes  find  the  precise  word 


kashish  {Caxix)  used  by  Christian 
writers  as  if  it  were  the  special  title 
of  a  Mahommedan  theologian,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  really  is,  the  special  and 
technical  title  of  a  Christian  priest  (a 
fact  which  cives  Mount  Athos  its 
common  Turkish  name  of  Kashlah 
Ddgh),  In  the  first  of  the  .following 
quotations  the  word  appears  to  be 
applied  by  the  Mussulman  historian 
to  pagan  priests,  and  the  word  for 
churches  to  pagan  temples.  In  the 
others,  except  that  from  Major 
Millingen,  it  is  applied  by  Christian 
writers  to  Mahommedan  divines,  which 
is  indeed  its  recognised  signification 
in  Spanish  and  Portugese.  In  Jarric's 
TheMurus  (Jesuit  Missions,  1606)  the 
word  Cacizitu  is  constantly  used  in 
this  sense. 

c  1810.- **Thereare700churohes  (halWa) 
resembling  fortresses,  and  every  one  of  them 
overflowing  with  presbyters  (kaahlflbAn) 
without  faith,  and  monks  without  relk^on." 
— Description  of  the  Chinese  QUy  of  Khanzai 
(Hangclutu)  in  WasC^f*s  History  (see  also 
Marco  Polo,  ii.  196). 

1404. — "The  town  was  inhabited  by 
Moorish  hermits  called  CaxizeB ;  and  many 
people  came  to  them  on  pilgrimage,  and 
they  healed  many  diseases.  —JfarMayn'f 
Qlavijo,  79. 

1514. — ''And  so,  from  one  to  another,  the 
message  passed  through  four  or  five  hands, 
tUl  it  came  to  a  Oasizi,  whom  we  should  call 
a  bishop  or  prelate,  who  stood  at  the  King's 
feet.  .  .  ." — Letter  of  Oiov.  de  MhnpoU,  in 
Arehiv.  Star.  Tlal,  Append,  p.  66. 

1538. — "Just  as  the  Cryer  was  offering  to 
deliver  me  unto  whomsoever  would  buy  me, 
in  comes  that  very  Cads  Moulana,  whom 
they  held  for  a  Saint,  with  10  or  11  other 
Gaels  his  Inferiors,  all  Priests  like  him- 
self of  their  wicked  sect"— F.  M.  PirUo 
(tr.  by  H.  C),  p.  8. 

1552. — Cads  in  the  same  sense  used  by 
Barros,  II.  ii.  1. 

ri558. — See  quotation  from  Barros  under 

[1554.— "Who  was  a  Cads  of  the  Moors* 
whidi  means  in  Portuguese  an  ecclesiastic." 
—Castafieia,  Bk.  I.  ch.  7.] 

1561.— "The  King  sent  off  the  Moor,  and 
with  him  his  Casfi,  an  old  man  of  much 
authority,  who  was  the  principal  priest  of 
his  Mosque."— Ciwrai,  by  Id.  Stanley ^  113. 

1667.—".  .  .  The  Holy  Synod  declares  it 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  territories  of 
His  Highness  all  the  infidels  whose  office  it 
is  to  maintain  their  false  religion,  such  as 
are  the  cacises  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
preachers  of  the  Oentoos,  jogues,  sorcerers, 
[feiticeiros),  jousis,  grous  {i.e.  joshis  or  astro- 
logers, and  gurHs),  and  whatsoever  others 
make  a  business  of  religion  among  the  in- 
fidels, and  so  also  the  braroans  and  paHnts 
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{tprubkHs,  see  PUBVOE)."— />eiTee  6  of  the 

Sacred  Council  of  Ooa,  in  Arch.  Port  Or. 
fiuc4. 

1680. — ".  .  .  6  f oi  sepultado  no  campo 
per  CadMl." — Primer  e  Honra^  kc,  t.  ISv. 

1682. — "And  for  pledge  of  the  same,  he 
woold  give  him  his  sonne,  and  one  of  his 
chief  cmiplaines,  the  which  they  call  CaeUL" 
—CartafUda,  by  N.  L. 

1603.— "And  now  those  initiated  priests 
of  theirs  called  Caahishea  (CaaciioiB)  were 
endeavouring  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his 
property.'*— Benedict  Oo&f  in  Cathay^  &o., 


r^!*'-' 


1648.— "Here  is  to  be  seen  an  admirably 
wrought  tomb  in  which  a  certain  (SaaiB  lies 
buriM,  who  was  the  Pedagogue  or  Tutor  of 
a  King  of  GvauraUe."^  Van  Ttout,  16. 

1672. — "They  call  the  common  priests 
Caiis,  or  by  another  name  Schierifi  (see 
8HEsEEF)i  who  like  their  bishops  are  in  no 
way  distinguished  in  dress  from  simple  lay- 
men, except  by  a  bigger  turban  .  .  .  and  a 
longer  mantle.  .  .  ."—P.  Viiuxnzo  Maria,  66. 

1688. — "  While  they  were  thus  disputing, 
a  Gaeix,  or  doctor  of  the  law,  joined  company 
with  them.**— Diyfeji,  L.  of  Xaviar,  }^orltf 
ed.  1821,  zvi.  68. 

1870.— "A  hierarchical  body  of  priests, 
known  to  the  people  (Nestorians)  under  the 
names  of  KiesniuiM  and  Ahma»y  is  at  the 
head  of  the  toibes  and  villages,  entrusted 
with  both  spiritual  and  temporal  powers." 
— Millingen^  WiM  Life  among  the  KomxU, 
270. 

CA88ANAB,  CATTANAB,  s.    A 

priest  of  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  ; 
Malayal.  kattandr^  meaning  originally 
'a  chief,'  and  formed  eventually  from 
the  Skt.  kartri. 

1606.— "The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
call  their  priests  Cafaaares."— (^otcvra,  f. 
28d.  This  author  gives  CSatatiaxa  and 
Ca^aneira  as  feminine  forms,  *  a  Cassanar's 
wife.'  The  former  is  Malayal.  kdttatti,  the 
latter  a  Port,  formation. 

1612.— "A  few  years  ago  there  arose  a 
dispute  between  a  Brahman  and  a  certain 
CaiiMinur  on  a  matter  of  jurisdiction.*'— P. 
Vincenso  Maria,  152. 

[1887.— "Mgr.  Joseph  .  .  .  consecrated 
as  a  bishop  ...  a  Catenar."- Zo^an,  i/an. 
of  Malabar,  i.  211.] 

CA8SAY,  n.p.  A  name  often  given 
in  former  days  to  the  people  of  Mnn- 
neepore  (Manipur),  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal.  It  is  the  Burmese 
name  of  this  people,  Kasd^  or  as  the 
Burmese  pronounce  it,  Ka(h4.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Oathay 
(u.v.)  with  which  it  has  nothing  to  do. 
[See  8HAN.] 

1769.— In  DdlrvmpU's  Orient.  Repert,  we 
find  Caany  (1.116). 


1796.— "All  the  troopers  in  the  King's 
service  are  natives  of  Cauay,  who  are  much 
better  horsemen  than  the  Bnrmans." — Sym^t, 
p.  818. 

CA880WABY,  s.  The  name  of 
this  great  bird,  of  which  the  first 
species  known  (CastuiriuB  gnUatvs)  is 
found  onlv  in  Ceram  Island  {MohL(xas\ 
is  Malay  hatavdri  or  kagwM;  [accord- 
ing to  Scott,  the  proper  reading  is 
^Qouruimfri,  and  he  remarks  that  no 
Malay  Diet,  records  the  word  before 
1863].  Other  species  have  been  ob- 
served in  N.  Guinea,  N.  Britain,  and 
N.  Australia. 

[1611.— "St.  James  his  Oinny  Hens,  the 
ClUHHlwarway  moreover. "— <  JNTofc  6y  Coryat. ) 
"  An  East  Indian  bird  at  St.  James  in  the 
keeping  of  Mr.  Walker,  that  wiU  carry  no 
coafes,  but  eat  them  as  whot  you  will." — 
PeAckam,  in  Paneg.  wrta  on  Coryat's 
Crudiites,  og.  1.  8r.  (1776) ;  quoted  by  Scott.] 

1631.— *'De  Emeu,  vulgo  Caaoaris.  In 
insula  Ceram,  aliisque  Moluocensibus  vicinis 
insulis,  Celebris  haec  avis  reperitur." — Jac. 
BoniU,  lib.  v.  c.  18. 

1669.— "This  aforesaid  bird  CossebJtrea 
also  will  swallow  iron  and  lead,  as  we  once 
learned  by  experience.  For  when  our  Connes- 
tabel  once  had  been  casting  bulleta  on  the 
Admiral's  Bastion,  and  then  went  to  dinner, 
there  came  one  of  these  Coasebtoas  on  the 
bastion,  and  swallowed  60  of  the  bullets. 
And  .  .  .  next  day  1  found  that  the  bird 
after  keeping  them  a  while  in  his  maw  had 
regularly  cast  up  again  all  the  60."—/.  /. 

1682. —  "On  the  islands  Sumatra  (?) 
Banda,  and  the  other  adjoining  islands  of 
the  Moluccas  there  is  a  certain  bird,  which 
by  the  natives  ia  called  Bmeu  or  Erne,  but 
otherwise  is  commonly  named  by  us 
Kasnaris."- iVteuA^,  ii.  281. 

1706.— "  The  CaasawariB  is  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  large  Virginia  Turkey.  His  head 
is  the  same  as  a  Turkey's ;  and  ne  has  a  long 
stiif  hairy  Beard  ujpon  his  Breast  before, 
like  a  Turkey.  .  .  .  — Funnel,  in  Ddmpier, 
iv.  266. 

CASTE,  s.  ^'  The  artificial  divisions 
of  society  in  India,  first  made  known 
to  us  by  the  Portugese,  and  described 
by  them  under  their  term  caste,  signify- 
ing *  breed,  race,  kind,'  which  has  been 
retained  in  English  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  the  native  name'' 
(Wedgwood,  S.V.).  [See  the  extra- 
ordinary derivation  of  Hamilton 
below.]  Mr.  Elphinstone  prefers  to 
write  '"Cast." 

We  do  not  find  that  the  early  Portu- 
guese writer  Barbosa  (1516)  applies  the 
word  etuta  to  the  divisions  of  Hindu 
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society.  He  calls  these  divisions  in 
Narsin^  and  Malabar  so  many  lets 
de  genttosj  i.e,  *  laws'  of  the  heathen, 
in  the  sense  of  sectarian  rules  of  life. 
But  he  uses  the  word  oouia  in  a  less 
technical  way,  which  shows  how  it 
should  easily  have  passed  into  the 
technical  sense.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
King  of  Calicut:  "This  King  keeps 
1000  women,  to  whom  he  cives  regular 
maintenance,  and  they  always  go  to 
his  court  to  act  as  the  sweepers  of 
his  palaces  .  .  .  these  are  ladies,  and 
of  good  family "  (estas  mom  fdalgas  e 
de  boa  casta. — In  ColL  of  Lisbon 
Accuiemy,  ii  316).  So  also  Castan- 
heda:  "There  fled  a  knight  who  was 
called  Femfto  Lopez,  horiiem  de  boa 
casta"  (iii.  239).  In  the  quotations 
from  Barros,  Correa,  and  Uarcia  de 
Orta,  we  have  the  word  in  what  we 
may  call  the  technical  sense. 

c.  1444.— "Whence  I  conclude  that  this 
race  (casta)  of  men  is  the  most  agile  and 
dexterous  that  there  is  in  the  world." — 
Vadaimo«to,t  Nwoega^^  i.  14. 

1552. — "The  Admiral  .  .  .  received  these 
Naires  with  honour  and  joy,  showing  great 
contentment  with  the  King  for  sending  his 
message  by  such  persons,  saying  that  he 
expected  this  coming  of  theirs  to  prosper,  as 
there  did  not  enter  into  the  business  any 
man  of  the  caste  of  the  Moors." — Barrotj  I. 
vi.  6. 

1561.— '"Some  of  them  asserted  that  they 
were  of  the  caste  {ctuta)  of  the  Christians. 
—Correa,  Lendas,  i.  2,  685. 

1563.— "One  thing  is  to  be  noted  .  .  .  that 
no  one  changes  from  his  father's  trade,  and 
all  those  of  the  same  caste  (cnuta)  of  shoe- 
makers are  the  same." — OaraOf  f.  218A. 

1567. — "  In  some  parts  of  this  Province  (of 
Goaj  the  Gentoos  divide  themselves  into 
distmct  races  or  castes  {castas)  of  greater  or 
leas  diffnity,  holding  the  Christians  as  of 
lower  degree,  and  keep  these  so  superstiti- 
oosly  that  no  one  of  a  higher  caste  can  eat 
or  drink  with  those  of  a  lower.  .  .  ." — Decree 
2nd  of  the  Sacred  Council  of  Ooay  in  Archiv, 
Port.  Orient.,  fasc.  4. 

1572.- 
"  Dons  modos  ha  de  gente ;  porque  a  nobre 

Nairos  chamados  sao,  e  a  menos  dina 

Poleas  tern  por  nome,  a  quem  obriga 

A  lel  n2o  misturar  a  casUk  antiga.  — 

CamOes,  vii.  37. 

By  Burton: 
"  Two  modes  of  men  are  known ;  the  nobles 
know 

the  name  of  Najrrs,   who  call  the  lower 
Caste 

Polkas,  whom  their  haughty  laws  contain 

from  intermingling  #ith  the  higher  strain." 

1612.— "As  regards  the  castes  (castas)  the 
great  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 


Gentoos  is  the  superstition  which  thev  nudn- 
tain  in  relation  to  their  castas,  and  which 
prevents  them  from  touching,  communicating, 
or  mingling  with  others,  whether  superior  or 
inferior ;  these  of  one  observance  with  those 
of  another."— (7of«<o,  Dec.  V.  vi.  4.  See  also 
as  regards  the  Portuguese  use  of  the  word, 
Gouvea,  ff.  103,  104,  105,  1066,  1296; 
Synodoy  186,  kc. 

1618.— "The  Banians  kill  nothing;  there 
are  thirtie  and  odd  severall  Casts  of  these 
that  differ  something  in  Religion,  and  may 
not  eat  with  each  other."— iv.  Withington, 
in  PvrchaSf  i.  485;  see  also  Pilgrimage, 
pp.  9d7,  1008. 

1630.  —  "The  common  BramcoM  hath 
eighty  two  Casts  or  Tribes,  assuming  to 
themselves  the  name  of  that  tribe.  .  .  ." — 
Lord^t  Display  qf  the  Batuans,  p.  72. 

1673.— "The  mixture  of  Casts  or  Tribes 
of  all  India  are  distinguished  by  the  different 
modes  of  binding  their  Turbats." — Fryer, 
115. 

c.  1760.— "The  distinction  of  the  Gentoos 
into  their  tribes  or  Casts,  forms  another 
considerable  object  of  their  religion." — Ortm, 
i.  201. 

1763— "The  Casts  or  tribes  into  which 
the  Indians  are  divided,  are  reckoned  by 
travellers  to  be  eighty-four."— Orm«  (ed. 
1808),  i.  4. 

[1820.—"  The  Kayasthas  (pronounced 
Kaists,  hence  the  word  caste)  follow  next." 
—  W.  Hamilton,  Deter,  of  Hindottan,  i.  109.] 

1878— "There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  these  so-called  Castes;  no  man 
knows  their  number,  no  man  can  know  it ; 
for  the  conception  is  a  very  flexible  one,  and 


moreover  new  castes  continually  sprii^  up 
and  pass  away." — F,  Jagor,  Ost'Indiache 
Hanawerk  und  Oewerbe,  13. 


Castes  are,  according  to  Indian 
social  views,  either  high  or  low. 

1876. — "Low-caste  Hindoos  in  their  own 
land  are,  to  all  ordinary  apprehension, 
slovenly,  dirty,  ungraceful,  generally  un- 
acceptable in  person  and  surroundings.  .  .  . 
Yet  offensive  as  is  the  low-casUi  Indian,  were 
I  estate-owner,  or  colonial  governor,  I  had 
rather  see  the  lowest  Pariahs  of  the  low, 
than  a  single  trim,  smooth-faced,  smooth- 
wayed,  clever  high-caste  Hindoo,  on  my 
lands  or  in  my  colony." — W,  Q,  Palgrave,  in 
Fortnightly  Aev.,  ex.  226. 

In  the  Madras  Prea  castes  are  also 
'Right-hand'  and  'Left-handJ  This 
distinction  represents  the  agricultural 
classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
artizans,  &c.,  on  the  other,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  F.  W.  Ellis.  In  the 
old  days  of  Ft.  St.  George,  faction- 
fights  between  the  two  were  very 
common,  and  the  terms  right-hand  ancl 
left-hand  castes  occur  early  in  the  old 
records  of  that  settlement,  and    fre- 
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quently  in  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler's 
extracts  from  them.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Couto.  [See  Nelwn,  Maduray 
Pt  ii.  p.  4  ;  Opvert,  Orig,  Inhab.  p.  67.1 
Sir  Walter  Elliot  considers  this  feud 
to  be  ^*  nothing  else  than  the  occasional 
outbreak  of  the  smouldering  antagonism 
between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
although  in  the  lapse  of  ages  both 
parties  have  lost  sight  of  tne  fact. 
The  points  on  whicn  they  split  now 
are  mere  trifles,  such  as  parading  on 
horse-back  or  in  a  palankeen  in  pro- 
cession, erecting  a  patTiila.l  or  marriage- 
shed  on  a  given  number  of  pillars,  and 
claiming  to  carry  certain  flags,  &c.  The 
right-hand  party  is  headed  bv  the 
Brahmans,  and  includes  the  l^arias, 
who  assume  the  van,  beating  their 
tom-toms  when  they  come  to  blows. 
The  chief  of  the  left-hand  are  the 
Panchalars  [i.e,  the  Five  Classes, 
workers  in  metal  and  stone,  &c.], 
followed  by  the  Pallars  and  workers 
in  leather,  who  sound  their  long 
trumpets  and  engage  the  Farias."  (In 
Joum,  Ethnol  Soc.  N.S.  1869,  p.  112.) 

1612.— "From  these  four  castes  are  de- 
rived 196  ;  and  those  again  are  divided  into 
two  parties,  which  thejr  call  Valanffa  and 
Elange  [Tarn,  valangaiy  idanMi],  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  *  the  right  hand '  and  '  the 
left  hand.  .  ." — CoutOy  u.  s. 

The  word  is  current  in  French  : 
1842. — ''II  est  clair  que  les  castes  n'ont 
jamais  pu  exister  solidement  sans  une  veri- 
table conservation  relieieuse." — ComUy  Covrs 
de  PhU,  Positivty  vi.  505. 

1877.— ''Nous  avons  aboli  les  castes  et 
les  privil^^ee,  nous  avons  inscrit  partout  le 

Srincipe  de  r^alit6  devant  la  loi,  nous  avons 
onne  le  suffrage  k  tons,  mais  voilk  qu'on 
r^lame  maintenant  I'^alit^  des  conditions." 
• — E,  de  Laveleycy  De  la  PropriStiy  p.  iv. 

Oaste  is  also  applied  to  breeds  of 
animals,  as  *a  hign-caste  Arab.'  In 
such  cases  the  usage  may  possibly 
have  come  directly  from  the  Port. 
aUa  casta,  casta  haiacay  in  the  sense  of 
breed  or  strain. 

CASTEES,  8.  Obsolete.  The  Indo- 
Portuguese  formed  from  casta  the  word 
caslicoy  which  they  used  to  denote 
children  bom  in  India  of  Portuguese 
parents ;  much  as  Creole  was  used  in 
the  W.  Indies. 

1599. — "Liberi  vero  natiin  Indilt,  utroque 
parente  Lusitano,  castisofl  vocantur,  in  om- 
nibus fere  Lusitanis  similes,  colore  tamen 
modicum  diffenmt,  ut  qui  ad  ffilvum  non 
nihil  deflectant.     Ex  ostisis  deinde  nati 


magis  magisque  gilvi  fiunt,  a  parentibus  et 
mestici*  magis  denectentes ;  porro  et  meaticU 
nati  per  omnia  indigenis  respondent,  ita  ut 
in  tertid.  generatione  Lusitam  reliquis  Indis 
sunt  simiTlimi." — De  Bry,  ii.  76  ;  {i^insGhotffi 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  184]). 

1688.— "Les  habitans  sont  ou  Castises, 
c'est  k  dire  Portugais  naturels,  et  nez  de 

rtre  et  de  mere  Portugais,  ou  Mestise»y  c'est 
dire,  nez  d'vn  pere  Portugais  et  d'vne  mere 
Indienne. " — Mandeldo. 

1653. — "  Les  Castissos  sont  ceux  qui  sont 
nays  de  pere  et  mere  reinols  (Beinol);  ce 
mot  vient  de  Casta,  qui  signifie  Race,  Us 
sont  mesprizez  des  Reynols.  .  .  ." — Le  Oouzy 
Voyagesy  26  (ed.  1657). 

1661.— "Die  Stadt  (Negapatam)  ist  dm- 
lich  volksreich,  doch  menrentheils  von 
Mastycen  Castyoen,  und  Portugesichen 
Christen.*'— H'ttrtisr  SchuUey  108. 

1699.— "  Castees  wives  at  Fort  St. 
George."— CeTutM  of  English  on  the  Coasty  in 
WheeUry  i.  356. 

1701-2.— In  the  MS.  Return  of  Pertms  in 
the  Service  of  the  Rt.  Honble,  the  b.  L 
(hmpanyy  in  the  India  Office,  for  this  year, 
we  find,  "4th  (in  Council)  Matt.  Empson, 
Sea  Customer,  marry 'd  Castees,"  and  Tmder 
1702,  "13.  Charles  Bugden  .  .  .  marry'd 
Casieei." 

1726. — ".  .  .  or  the  offspring  of  the  same 
by  native  women,  to  wit  Midicet  and  Gasti- 
ces,  or  blacks  .  .  .  and  Moors. " —  Valentipi^ 
V.  8. 

CASIJABINA,  s.  A  tree  {Gasuar- 
ina  muricaUi,  Roxb. — N.  0.  Ca^suarinea^e) 
indigenous  on  the  coast  of  Chittagong 
and  the  Burmese  provinces,  and  south- 
ward as  far  as  Queensland.  It  was 
introduced  into  Bengal  by  Dr.  F. 
Buchanan,  and  has  been  largely  adopted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  both  in  Bengal 
and  in  Southern  India.  The  tree  has 
a  considerable  superficial  resemblance 
to  a  larch  or  other  finely-feathered 
conifer,  making  a  very  acceptable 
variety  in  the  not  plains,  where  real 
pines  will  not  grow.  [The  name,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Scott,  appears  to  be 
1)ased  on  a  Malayan  name  associating 
the  tree  with  the  Ga4Miowai7,  as  Mr. 
Skeat  su^;ests  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  neeoJes  to  the  quills  of  the  bird.] 

1861. — See  quotation  under  PEEFUL. 

1867.—"  Our  road  lay  chiefly  by  the  sea- 
coast,  along  the  white  sands,  which  were 
fringed  for  miles  by  one  grand  oontinuou.s 
line  or  border  of  caenarina  trees."— iU. -Co/. 
LeitnUy  A  Fly  on  the  Wheely  362. 

1879.-^"  It  was  lovely  in  the  white  moon- 
light, with  the  curving  shadows  of  palms  on 
the  dewy  grass,  the  grace  of  the  drooping 
casuarinaB,  the  shinin^r  water,  and  the  long 
drift  of  surf.  .  .  ."—Mist  Birdy  Golden  Cher- 
sonese, 275. 
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CATAMARAN,  s.  Also  CUT- 
ICUBSAM,  CUTMUBAL.  Tarn. 
katttt^  'binding,'  maram^  'wood.'  A 
raft  formed  of  three  or  four  logs  of 
wood  lashed  together.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  accentuation  of  the  last  8yllai)le 
is  not  correct. 

1583. — "SeTen  round  timbers  lashed  to- 
gether for  each  of  the  said  boats,  and  of  the 
said  seven  timbers  five  form  the  bottom ; 
one  in  the  middle  longer  than  the  rest  makes 
a  cutwater,  and  another  makes  a  poop  which 
is  under  water,  and  on  which  a  man  sits.  .  . 
These  boats  are  called  GatamsroiiL"— J3a/6t, 
Viagffio,  f .  82. 

1673. — "  Coasting  along  some  Catta- 
mm-rmnm  (Logs  lashed  to  that  advantage  that 
thev  waft  on  all  their  Goods,  only  having  a 
Sail  in  the  midst  and  Paddles  to  guide  them) 
made  after  us.  .  .    "—Fryer,  24. 

1686.—'^  Some  time  after  the  Cattamaran 
brought  a  letter.  .  .  ."—In  Whaler^  i.  834. 

1700. — "  Un  pecheur  assis  sur  un  oatlma- 
nm,  c*est  k  dire  sur  quelques  grosses  pieces 
de  bois  li^es  ensemble  en  mani^re  de 
radeau."— Let^.  Edif.  z.  58. 

c.  1780.— "The  wind  was  high,  and  the 
ship  had  but  two  anchors,  and  in  the  next 
forenoon  parted  from  that  by  which  she  was 
riding,  before  that  one  who  was  coming 
from  the  shore  on  a  Catanuuran  could  reach 
her,'*— Orme,  iii.  300. 

1810.— Williamson  IV.  M.  I  65)  applies  the 
term  to  the  rafts  of  the  Braalian  fisher- 
men. 

1836. — "None  can  compare  to  the  Cata- 
*"•**"■  and  the  wonderful  people  that  man- 
age them  .  .  .  each  catanuuran  has  one, 
two,  or  three  men  .  .  .  they  sit  crouched 
upon  their  heels,  throwing  their  paddles 
about  very  dexterously,  but  very  unlike 
rowing.'* — Letters fiom  AtadtxUf  34. 

1860. — "The  Cattamazan  is  common  to 
Ceylon  and  Coromandel." — Tennenty  Ceylon, 
i.  442. 

[During  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the 
word  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sort  of 
fire-ship.  "Great  hopes  have  been 
formed  at  the  Admiralty  (in  1804)  of 
certain  vessels  which  were  filled  with 
combustibles  and  called  catamaxaBB." 
— <W.  Stanhope,  Life  of  PiU,  iv.  218.) 
This  may  have  introduced  the  word  in 
English  and  led  to  its  \ise  as  *  old  cat ' 
for  a  shrewish  hag.] 

CATBCHIJ,  also  OIJTCH  and 
CAUT,  8.  An  astringent  extract 
from  the  wood  of  several  species  of 
Acacia  (Acacia  catechu,  Willd.),  the 
JduUr,  and  Acacia  sumo,  Kurz,  Ac, 
gundra,  D.  C.  and  probably  more.  The 
extract  is  called  in  H.  kath,  [Skt.  kvath, 
'to  decoct *],  but  the  two  first  com- 


mercial  names  which  we  have  given 
are  doubtless  taken  from  the  southern 
forms  of  the  word,  e,g.  Can.  kdchu, 
Tam.  kdsu,  Malay  kaaiu,  De  Orta, 
whose  judgments  are  always  worthy 
of  respect,  considered  it  to  be  the 
lycium  of  the  •  ancients,  and  always 
applied  that  name  to  it ;  but  Dr. 
Royle  has  shown  that  lycium  was  an 
extract  from  certain  species  of  berheris, 
known  in  the  bazars-  as  raadt  Outch 
is  first  mentioned  by  Barbosa,  among 
the  dru^  imported  into  Malacca.  But 
it  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
brought  from  Japan  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  the  4th  ed. 
of  Schroder's  Pharmaco^.  Medioo-chy- 
mica,  Lyons,  1654,  it  is  briefly  de- 
scribed as  CaJUchu  or  Terra  Japonica, 
^^ genus  terrae  exoticae*^  (Hanbury  and 
Flachiger,  214).  This  misnomer  has 
long  survived. 

1516. — " .  .  .  drugs  from  Cambay ;  amongst 
which  there  is  a  drug  which  we  do  not 
possess,  and  which  they  call  pucM  {aee 
FUTGHOCK)  and  another  called  cadhd.— 
Barbota,  191. 

1554.— "The  bahar  of  Cato,  which  here 
(at  Ormuz)  they  call'cadho,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  rice."— il.  Nunes,  22. 

1663.— "  CoDoquio  XXXI.  Concerning 
the  wood  vulgarly  called  Gate;  and  con- 
taining profitable  matter  on  that  subject" — 
Garcia,  f.  125. 

1578.— **  The  Indians  use  this  Gate  mixt 
with  Areca,  and  with  Betel,  and  by  itself 
without  other  mixture." — Acotta,  Tract.  150. 

1585.— Sassetti  mentions  catu  as  derived 
from  the  Khadvra  tree,  i.e.  in  modem  Hindi 
the  Khair  (Skt  khadira). 

[1616.-"010  bags  Catcha."-Fort«r,  Let- 
tersy  iv.  127.] 

1617. — "And  there  was  rec.  out  of  the 
Adviz,  viz.  .  .  7  hhds.  drugs  oacha ;  5  ham- 
pers pochok"  (see  PUTCHOCK).— Cocib'# 
Diary,  i.  294. 

1759.— "  JJorto/  [see  HUBTAUL]  and 
Cotofa,  Earth-oil,  and  Wood-oil.  "—ii^f  of 
Burma  Products  in  Dalrymple,  Orientai 
Repert.  i  109. 

c.  1760.— "To  these  three  articles  (betel, 
areca,  and  chunam)  is  often  added  for  luxury 
what  they  call  cachoonda,  a  Japan-earth, 
which  from  perfumes  and  other  mixtures, 
chiefly  manufactured  at  Goa,  receives  such 
improvement  as  to  be  sold  to  advantage 
when  re-imported  to  Japan.  .  .  .  Anoliier 
addition  too  they  use  of  what  thev  caU 
Catohoo,  being  a  blackish  granulated  per- 
fumed composition.  .  .  ."—Grote,  i.  238. 

1813.—".  .  .  The  peasants  manufacture 
catechu,  or  terra  Japonica,  from  the  Keiri 
[khair]  tree  {Mimota  catechu)  which  g^ws 
wild  on  the  hills  of  Kankana,  but  in 
no  other  part  of   the   Indian   Peninsula'* 
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[erroneouB].— For6ef,  Or.  Mem.  i.  308 ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  198} 

CATHAY,  n.p.  China;  originally 
Northern  China.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  given  in  the  quotation  below 
from  the  Introduction  to  Marco  Polo. 
In  the  16th  century,  and  even  later, 
fromamiflunderstanaingofthemedieval 
travellers,  Cathay  was  supposed  to  be 
a  country  north  of  China,  and  is  so 
represented  in  many  maps.  Its  identi^ 
with  China  was  fully  recocniBed  by  P. 
Martin  Martini  in  his  AUaa  Sinensis; 
also  by  Valentijn,  iv.  China^  2. 

1247.— '*Kitai  autem  .  .  .  homines  sunt 
pagani,  qui  habent  literam  specialem  .  .  . 
homines  oenigni  et  humani  satis  esse  yide- 
antur.  Barbam  non  habent,  et  in  disposi- 
tione  faciei  satis  concordant  cum  Monffalis, 
non  tamen  sunt  in  facie  ita  lati  .  .  .  meuores 
artifices  non  inyeniuntur  in  toto  mundo  .  .  . 
terra  eorum  est  opulenta  Talde. " — J.  de  Piano 
Carpinij  Hist,  MongtUorum^  653-4. 

1253.— "Ultra  est  magna  Gataya,  qui 
antiquitus,  ut  credo,  dioemuitur  Seres.  .  .  . 
Isti  Catai  sunt  parvi  homines,  loquendo 
multum  aspirantes  per  nares  et  .  .  .  habent 
parvam  aperturam  oculonim/'  kc, — Itin. 
WUkdmi  de  Ruhruk,  291-2. 

c.  1330. — "  Cathay  is  a  yery  great  Empire, 
which  extendeth  over  more  than  c.  aays' 
journey,  and  it  hath  only  one  lord.  .  .  .  — 
Friar  JordanuM,  p.  54. 

1404.—*'  E  lo  mas  alxofar  [see  ALJOFAB] 
que  en  el  mundo  se  ha,  se  pesia  e  falla  en 
a^l  mar  del  Gatay. "— C^ri^,  f.  32. 

1555.— ''The  Yndians  called  CatheiM 
have  eche  man  many  wiuee." — WcUrematif 
Fardie  of  Faciountj  M.  ii. 

1598. — "  In  the  lande  lying  westward  from 
China,  they  say  there  are  white  people,  and 
the  land  called  Gatliak^  where  (as  it  is 
thought)  are  many  Christians,  and  that  it 
should  confine  and  border  upon  Persia,'* — 
Linschoten,  57 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  126]. 

[1602. — ".  .  .  and  arriued  at  any  porte 
within  the  dominions  of  the  kingdomes  of 
Cataya,  China,  or  Japan. " — Birdiroodj  First 
Letter  Book,  24.  Here  China  and  Caiava  are 
spoken  of  as  different  countries.  Comp. 
Birdtrood,  Rep.  on  Old  Rec.,  168  note.] 

Before  1633.— 
**  I'll  wish  you  in  the  Indies  or  Cataia.  .  .  ." 
Beaum.  dt  Fletch.,  The  Woman's  Prize, 
iv.  5. 

1634.— 
"  Domadores  das  terras  e  dos  mares 

Nao  so  im  Malaca,  Indo  e  Perseu  streito 

Mas  na  China,  Catai,  Japao  ostranho 

Lei  nova  introduzindo  em  saoro  banho." 

Malaca  Conr/mstada. 

1664. — "Tis  not  yet  twenty  years,  that 
there  went  caravans  every  year  from  Kache- 
mire,  which  crossed  all  Uiose  mountains  of 
the  great  Tibet,  entred  into  Tartary,  and 


arrived  in  about  three  months  at  CSataia. 
.  .  ."— J5«niwr,  E.  T.,  136 ;  [ed.  Oamekile, 
425]. 

1842.— 
"  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 
than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.'* 

Tennyson,  LockeUy  Hall. 

1871.— "For  about  three  centories  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  China  had  been  de- 
tached from  native  rule,  and  subject  to 
foreign  dynasties ;  first  to  the  Kkiian  .  .  . 
whose  rule  subsisted  for  200  years,  and 
originated  the  name  of  Kkiiai,  Khata,  or 
Cathay,  by  which  for  nearly  1000  years 
China  has  been  known  to  the  nations  of 
Inner  Asia,  and  to  those  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  it  was  got  hj  that  channel." — 
Marco  Polo,  Introd.  ch.  u. 

GATS-ETE,  s.  A  stone  of  value 
found  in  Ceylon.  It  is  described  by 
Dana  as  a  form  of  chalcedony  of  a 
greenish  grey,  with  glowing  internal 
reflections,  wnence  the  Portuguese  call 
it  Olho  de  gcUo,  which  our  word  trans- 
lates. It  appears  from  the  quotation 
below  from  Dr.  Koyle  that  the  Beli 
oculus  of  Pliny  has  been  identified 
with  the  ccU's-eye^  which  may  well  be 
the  case,  though  the  odd  circumstance 
noticed  by  Royle  may  be  only  a 
curious  coincidence.  [The  phrase  billi 
H  dnkh  does  not  appear  in  Platt^s  Diet. 
The  usual  name  is  lahaaniyd,  ^like 
^rlic'  The  Burmese  are  said  to  call 
It  kyoung,  *a  cat.*] 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  The  stone  called  Belus  eye  is 
white,  and  hath  within  it  a  black  apple,  the 
mids  whereof  a  man  shall  see  to  ghtter  Uke 
gold.  .  .  ,**— Holland: s  Plinitt,  ii.  625. 

c.  1340. — "Quaedam  regiones  monetam 
non  habent,  sed  pro  ea  utuntur  lapidibus 
quos  didmus  Gatl  Ooulos."— Conit,  m  Pog- 
gius,  De  Var.  Fortunae,  lib.  iv. 

1516. — "And  there  are  found  likewise 
other  stones,  such  as  Olho  da  gato,  Chryso- 
lites, and  amethysts,  of  which  I  do  not  treat 
because  they  are  of  little  value." — Barbosa, 
in  Lisbon  Acad.,  ii.  390. 

1599. — "Lapis  insuper  alius  ibi  vulgaris 
est,  quem  Lusitani  oUiOS  da  gatto,  id  est, 
oeulum  felinum  vocant,  propterea  quod  cum 
eo  et  colore  et  facie  conveniat.  Nihil  autem 
aliud  quam  achates  est."— /><•  Bry,  iv.  84 
(after  Linschoten) ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  61,  ii.  141]. 

1672.— "The  Cat's-eyaa,  by  the  Portu- 
guese called  Olhos  de  Oaios,  occur  in  Zeylon, 
Cambaya,  and  Peau ;  they  are  more 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  than  by  the  Portu- 
guese ;  for  some  Indians  believe  that  if  a 
man  wears  this  stone  his  power  and  riches 
will  never  diminish,  but  always  inerease." — 
Baldaeus,  Germ.  ed.  160. 

1837. — "Beli  oculus,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
zxxvii.  c.  55,  is  considered  by  Hardouin  to 
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be  eqmTalent  to  OBil  de  ohat— nAmed  in 
India  biUt  te  anktu^—RoyUi  Hindu  Medi- 
cine^ p.  lOS. 

GATT7,  & 
.  Bn  a  weight  used  in  China,  and  by 
the  Chinese  introduced  into  the 
Archipelago.  The  Chinese  name  is 
kin  or  chin.  The  word  JfOtl  or  hall 
is  ^LUayo-Javanese.  It  is  equal  to 
16  taels,  i,e,  li  lb.  avoird.  or  625 
grammes.  This  is  the  weight  fixed  by 
treaty  ;  but  in  Chinese  trsMie  it  varies 
from  4  oz.  to  28  oz. ;  the  lowest  value 
being  used  by  tea-vendors  at  Peking, 
the  highest  by  coal-merchants  in 
Honan. 

[1554. — *'Gaie."  See  quotation  under 
PECUL.] 

1598.— "Ererie  Gatie  is  as  much  as  20 
PortingaU  ooncee.''— ZA1ucMe3^  34;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  118]. 

1604.— "Their  pound  they  call  a  Gate 
which  is  one  and  twentie  of  our  ounces." — 
Capt,  John  Davity  in  PureKtUy  i.  123. 

1609.—"  Offering  to  enact  amonff  them  the 
penaltie  of  death  to  such  as  would  sel  one 
catfeie  of  spice  io  the  Hollanders." — Keeling j 
ilrid.  i.  199. 

1610.—"  And  (I  prayse  God)  I  hare  aboord 
one  hundred  thirtie  nine  Tunnes,  six 
Cathayes,  one  quarteme  two  pound  of 
nutmegs  and  sixe  hundred  two  and  twenty 
suckettes  of  Mace,  which  maketh  thirtie 
sixe  Tunnes,  fifteene  Gathaires  one  quar- 
teme, one  and  twentie  pound." — David 
Midldon,  ibid.  i.  247.  In  this  passage, 
however,  Caihayet  seems  to  be  a  strange 
blunder  of  Pnrchas  or  his  copyist  for  Cwt. 
ifttcieite ia  probably  Malay  mJkat,  "a  measure, 
a  stated  quantity."  [The  word  appears  as 
SHckell  in  a  letter  of  1615  (Foster,  ni.  175). 
Mr.  Skeat  sugsrests  that  it  is  a  misreading 
for  Pocnl.  Sukatj  he  says,  means  *to 
measure  anything'  (indefinitely),  but  is 
never  used  for  a  definite  measure.  J 

h.  The  word  catty  occurs  in  another 
sense  in  the  following  passage.  A  note 
says  that  ^^  Catty  or  more  literally 
Kiittoo  is  a  Tamil  word  signifying 
iMitta "  (q>v.).  But  may  it  not  rather 
be  a  clerical  error  for  batty  ? 

1669. — "If  we  should  detain  them  longer 
we  are  to  give  them  catty." — Letter  in 
Whedar,  L  162. 

GATUB,  s.  A  liffht  rowing  vessel 
used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Portuguese.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  name 
to  any  Indian  source,  [unless  possibly 
Skt.  chaturOf  'swift*].     Is  it  not  pro- 


bably the  origin  of  our  '  cutter  *  ?  We 
see  that  Sir  K.  Burton  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Camoens  (vol.  iv.  391) 
says :  "  Catur  is  the  Arab,  katireh^  a 
small  craft,  our  *  cutter.* "  [This  view 
is  rejected  by  the  N.E.D.^  which  re- 
gards it  as  an  English  word  from  '  to 
cut.*]  We  cannot  say  when  cutter  was 
introduced  in  marine  use.  We  cannot 
find  it  in  Dampier,  nor  in  Robinson 
Orutoey  the  first  instance  we  have 
found  is  that  quoted  below  from 
Anson's  Voyage.  [The  N.E,D.  has 
nothing  earlier  than  1745.] 

Bluteau  gives  catur  as  an  Indian 
term  indicating  a  small  war  vessel, 
which  in  a  calm  can  be  aided  by 
oars.  Jal  (Arch^ologie  NavaU,  ii.  259) 
quotes  Witsen  as  saying  that  the 
Gaturi  or  Alma^iiiaji  were  Calicut 
vessels,  having  a  length  of  12  to  13 
paces  (60  to  65  feetX  sharp  at  both 
ends,  and  curving  back,  using  both 
sails  and  oars.  But  there  was  a  larger 
kind,  80  feet  long,  with  only  7  or  8 
feet  beam. 

1610.— "There  is  also  another  kind  of 
vessel.  .  .  .  These  are  all  made  of  one  piece 
.  .  .  sharp  at  both  ends.  These  ships  are 
called  Ghatnri,  and  go  either  with  a  sail 
or  oars  more  swiftly  than  any  galley,  futtOf 
or  brigantine." — Varthema,  154. 

1544. — ".  .  .  navigium  majus  quod  Yocant 
catiuram."— «Sc<t.  Franc.  Xav.  EpiitoUUj  121. 

1549.  —  **  Naves  item  duas  (quas  Indi 
catures  ^vxiant)  summA  celeritate  armari 
jussit,  vt  Oram  maritimam  legentes,  hostes 
commeatu  prohiberent."  —  Goes,  de  Bello 
Camhaico,  1331. 

1552, — "And  this  winter  the  CJovemor 
sent  to  have  built  in  Cochin  thirty  Catures, 
which  are  vessels  with  oars,  but  smaller 
than  brigantines.'" — Castanheda^  iii.  271. 

1588.— "Cambaicam  oram  Jacobus  Lac- 
teus  duobos  caturibUB  tueri  jussus.  .  .  ." — 
Maffd,  lib.  xiii.  ed.  1752,  p.  283. 

1601.  — "  Biremes,  seu  Cathnris  qtiam 
plurimae  conduntur  in  Lassaon,  Javae  civi- 
tate.  .  .  ." — De  Bry,  iii.  109  (where  there 
is  a  plate,  iii.  No.  xxxvii.). 

1688. — "Il^o  man  was  so  bold  to  contra- 
dict the  man  of  God  ;  and  they  all  went 
to  the  Arsenal.  There  they  found  a  good 
and  sufficient  bark  of  those  they  call  Gatnr, 
besides  seven  old  foysts." — Dryden,  Life  of 
Xavier,  in  Works,  1821,  xvi.  200. 

1742. — ".  .  .  to  prevent  even  the  possi- 
bility of  the  galeons  escaping  us  in  the  night, 
the  two  Cutters  belonging  to  the  Centurion 
and  the  Oloucester  were  both  manned  and 
sent  in  shore.  .  .  ." — Anson's  Voyage,  9th  ed. 
1756,  p.  251.  Cutter  also  occurs  pp.  Ill, 
129,  150,  and  other  places. 
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GAUVEBY,  n.p.  The  great  river 
of  S.  India.  Properly  Tarn.  Kdviriy 
or  rather  Kdveriy  and  SanBcritized 
Kdveri.  The  earliest  mention  is  that 
of  Ptoleniy,  who  writes  the  name 
(after  the  Skt.  form)  Xd^ripos  (sc.  rrora- 
/i6s).  The  Kafidpa  of  the  Periplufl 
(c.  A.D.  80-90)  probably,  however, 
represents  the  same  name,  the  Xafiripls 
iliiropibv  of  Ptolemy.  The  meaning  of 
the  name  has  been  much  debated,  and 
several  plausible  but  imsatisfactory 
explanations  have  been  given.  Thus 
the  Skt.  form  Kd'oiri  has  been  ex- 
plained from  that  laug]aage  by  kdvSra 
*  saffron.'  A  river  in  the  Tamil 
country  is,  however,  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  non-mjrthological  Skt.  name. 
The  Cauvery  in  flood,  like  other  S. 
Indian  rivers,  assumes  a  reddish  hue. 
And  the  form  Kdveri  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Bp.  Caldwell  as  possibly 
from  the  Dra  vidian  kdvi,  '  red  ochre ' 
or  kd  {kd-va\  '  a  grove,'  and  er-M,  Tel. 
*a  river,'  er-i,  Tam.  'a  sheet  of  water' ; 
thus  either  *red  river'  or  *  grove  river.' 

SThe  Madras  Admin.  Gloss,  takes  it 
rom  kdy  Tam.  *  grove,'  and  ert,  Tam. 
'tank,'  from  its  original  source  in  a 
£;arden  tank.]  Kd-viri^  however,  the 
form  found  m  inscriptions,  affords  a 
more  satisfactory  Tamil  interpretation, 
viz.  Kd'Viriy  *  grove-extender,'  or 
developer.  Any  one  who  has  travelled 
along  the  river  will  have  noticed  the 
thick  groves  all  along  the  banks,  which 
form  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
stream. 

c.  160  A.D.— 
'*  XapT^pov  irorafjMv  iK^oXdix 

Xaprjpli  ifiTopiSv," — Ptolemy,  lib.  vii.  1. 

The  last  was  probably  represented  by 
KaveripcUan, 

c.  545. — "Then  there  is  Sieledeba^  t.«. 
Taprobane  .  .  .  and  then  again  on  the 
Continent,  and  further  back,  is  Marallo, 
which  exports  conch-shells ;  Kaber,  which 
exports  alabandinum." — Con^icu,  Topog. 
Christ,  in  CaJthay,  &c.  clxxviii. 

1310-11.— *' After  traversing  the  passes, 
they  arrived  at  night  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  EftnolMXl,  and  bivouacked  on  the 
sands." — Amir  Khuru,  in  Elliot,  ii.  90. 

The  Cauvery  appears  to  be  ignored  in 
the  older  Europeaii  account  and  maps. 

GAVALLY,  s.  This  is  mentioned 
as  a  fish  of  Cevlon  by  Ives^  1776 
(p.  57).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  that 
is  described  in  the  quotation  from 
Pyrard    [see    Gra'^s   note,  Hak.   Soc. 


i.  388].  It  mav  represent  the  genus 
EquuUi^  of  whicn  12  spp.  are  described 
by  Day  {Fiskes  of  India,  pp.  237-242), 
two  being  named  by  different  zoolo- 
gists E.  caballa.  But  Dr.  Day  hesi- 
tates to  identify  the  fish  now  in 
?[ue8tion.  The  fish  mentioned  in  the 
ourth  and  fifth  quotations  mav  be  the 
same  species ;  but  that  in  the  fifth 
seems  aoubtful.  Many  of  the  spp. 
are  extensively  sun-dried,  and  eaten 
by  the  poor. 

c.  1610. — "Ces  Moucois  pescheurs  pren- 
nent  entr'autres  grande  quantity  d'vne 
sorte  de  petit  poisson,  qui  n'est  pas  plus 
grande  que  la  main  et  larg^  comme  vn 
petit  bremeau.  Les  Portugais  I'appellent 
I^esche  capallo.  11  est  le  plus  commun 
de  toute  oeste  coste,  et  c'est  de  quoy  ils 
font  le  plus  grand  trafic  ;  car  ils  le  tendent 
par  la  moiti^,  ils  le  salent,  et  le  font  secher 
au  soleil." — Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  278;  see 
also  809 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  427 ;  ii.  127,  294, 
299]. 

1626.— ''The  lie  inricht  us  with  many 
good  things ;  Buffols,  .  .  .  oysters.  Breams, 
CavalloeB,  and  store  of  other  fish."— ^V  T. 
Herbert,^. 

1652. — "There  is  another  very  small  fish 
vulgarly  called  Cayalle,  which  is  good 
enough  to  eat,  but  not  very  wholesome." — 
PUhppus  a  Sand.  Trinitate,  in  Fr.  Tr.  388. 

1796.— "The  ayla,  called  in  Portuguese 
cavala,  has  a  good  taste  when  fresh,  but 
when  ssilted  becomes  like  the  herring." — Fra 
Paolini,  E.  T.,  p.  240. 

1875.—"  Qarunx  denier  (Bl.  Schn.).  This 
fish  of  wide  range  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  St.  Helena  is  known 
as  the  Cavalley,  and  is  one  of  the  bc»t  table 
fish,  being  indeed  the  salmon  of  St.  Helena. 
It  is  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  chiefly 
during  the  summer  months,  around  the 
coast,  in  not  very  deep  water :  it  varies  in 
length  from  nine  inches  up  to  two  or  three 
feet."— .S».  HeleiujL,  by  /.  C.  Mellits,  p.  106. 

GAWNEY,  CAWNY,  s.  Tam. 
kdni,  *  property,*  hence  'land,'  [from 
Tam.  Joan,  *to  see,'  what  is  known 
and  recognised,!  and  so  a  measure  of 
land  used  in  tne  Madras  Presidency. 
It  varies,  of  course,  but  the  standeurd 
Gavmy  is  considered  to  be  =  24  manai 
or  GronndB  (q.v.),  of  2,400  sq.  f .  each, 
hence  57,600  sq.  f.  or  ac.  1*322.  This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  the  Madras  dialect  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  tongue.  The  *  Indian 
Vocabulary'  of  1788  has  the  word  in 
the  form  Goxuiys,  but  with  an  unin- 
telligible explcuoation. 

1807. — "The  land  measure  of  the  Jaghire 
is  as  follows:  24  Adies  square=l  Culy; 
100   Culie8=l    Canay.      Out    of   what   is 
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called  charity  however  the  Culy  is  in  fact 
a  Bamboo  2d  Adies  or  22  feet  8  inches  in 
length  .  .  .  the  Ady  or  Malabar  foot  is 
therefore  10  yV\»  inches  nearly  ;  and  the  CTisto- 
mary  canay  contains  61,375  sq.  feet,  or 
1^\^  acres  nearly ;  while  the  proper  canay 
wcNild  only  contain  43,778  feet." — F,  Buck- 
anon,  Myaore^  Ac.  i.  6. 

GAWNPOBE,  n.p.  The  correct 
name  is  Kdnhpur,  *  the  town  of  K&nh, 
Kanhaiya  or  Krishna.'  The  city  of 
the  Doab  so  called,  having  in  1891 
a  population  of  188,712,  has  grown 
up  entirely  under  British  rule,  at  first 
as  the  bazar  and  dependence  of  the 
cantonment  established  here  under  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Nabob  of  Oudh 
in  1766,  and  afterwards  as  a  great 
mart  of  trade. 

CAYMAN,  s.  This  is  not  used  in 
India.  It  is  an  American  name  for 
an  alligator  ;  from  the  Carib  acayuman 
(LiUr^).  But  it  appears  formerly  to 
have  been  in  general  use  among  the 
Dutch  in  the  East.  [It  is  one  of 
those  words  "which  the  Portuguese 
or  Spaniards  very  early  caught  up  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  and  naturalised 
in  another."    (N.E.D.)]. 

1530. — "The  country  is  extravagantly 
hot;  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  Caimans, 
which  are  certain  water-lizards  (lagarti)." 
— Nunno  de  Ouzman,  in  Hamiuio,  iii.  839. 

1598.— "In  this  river  (Zaire  or  Congo) 
there  are  living  divers  kinds  of  creatures, 
and  in  particuuur,  mighty  great  crocodiles, 
which  the  country  people  there  call 
C9ainBlk."—PUmfeUa,  in  Harleian  Coll.  of 
Voyages,  ii.  533. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  wav  in 
which  we  so  often  see  a  word  belong- 
ing to  a  different  quarter  of  the  world 
undoubtingly  ascribed  to  Africa  or 
Asia^  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the 
next  quotation  we  find  it  ascribed  to 
India. 

1631.— "lib.  V.  cap.  iii.  De  Crocodile 
qui  per  totam  Indiam  cayman  audit." — 
Bonkiu,  HUt.  Nat.  et  Med. 

1672. — "The  figures  so  represented  in 
Adam's  footsteps  were  ...  41.  The  King 
of  the  Caimans  or  Crocodiles."— ^a^cKo^ru^ 
{Oerm.  erf.),  148. 

1692. — "Anno  1692  there  were  3  newly 
arrived  soldiers  .  .  .  near  a  certain  ^bbet 
that  stood  by  the  river  outside  the  ooom, 
so  sharplv  pursued  by  a  Kaieman  that  they 
were  oobged  to  climb  the  gibbet  for  safety 
whilst  the  creature  standing  up  on  his  hind 
feet  reached  with  his  snout  to  the  very 
top  of  thegibbet. "-Fa^en/yn,  iv.  231. 


GAYOLAQXJE,  s.  Kayu=='^^'ood; 
in  Malay.  Laka  is  given  in  Craw- 
furd's  Malay  Diet,  as  "name  of  a 
red  wood  used  as  incense,  Myridica 
iners,**  In  his  Descr.  Did.  he  calls  it 
the  ^^Tanarius  major;  a  tree  with  a 
red-coloured  wood,  a  native  of  Sumatra, 
used  in  dyeing  and  in  pharmacy.  It 
is  an  article  of  consiaerable  native 
trade,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to 
China"  (p.  204).  [The  word,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skeat,  is  probably  kayu, 
*wood,'  lakh,  *red  dye  ^  (see  LAC),  but 
the  combined  form  is  not  in  Klinkert, 
nor  are  these  trees  in  Ridley's  plant 
list.  He  gives  Ldka-laka  or  Malafca  as 
the  name  of  the  phyUanthus  emblica.] 

1510. — "There  also  grows  here  a  very 
great  quantity  of  laoca  for  making  rod 
colour,  and  the  tree  of  this  is  formed  like 
our  trees  which  produce  walnuts." — Var- 
thema,  p.  238. 

c.  1560. — "I  being  in  Cantan  there  was 
a  rich  (bed)  made  wrought  with  luorie, 
and  of  a  sweet  wood  which  they  call 
Gayolaque,  and  of  Sandalum,  that  was, 
prized  at  1500  Crownes." — Oaspar  Da  OruZj 
m  PwrckaSf  iii.  177. 

1585. — "  Euerie  morning  and  euening  they 
do  offer  vnto  their  idmles  frankensence, 
benjamin,  wood  of  aguila,  and  cayolaqne, 
the  which  is  maruelous  sweete.  .  .  ." — 
Mendoza's  Chinas  i.  58. 

GAZEE,  EAJEE,  &c.,  h.  Arab. 
Jbddi,  *  a  judge,'  the  letter  zwdd  with 
which  it  is  spelt  being  always  pro- 
nounced in  Inaia  like  a  z.  The  form 
Cadi,  familiar  from  its  use  in  the  old 
version  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  comes 
to  us  from  the  Levant.  The  word 
with  the  article,  al-Jbddi,  becomes  in 
Spanish  alcalde ;  *  not  alcaide,  which  is 
from  kd*ld,  *a  chief;  nor  algiiacil, 
which  "is  from  wazir.  So  Dozy  and 
Engielmann,  no  doubt  correctly.  But 
in  rinto,  cap.  8,  we  find  "  ao  guazil  da 
justica  q  em  elles  he  como  corre- 
gedor  entre  nos "  ;  where  guazil  seems 
to  stand  for  kdzt. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Kdsl  in 
British  India,  which  has  gone  through 
variations  of  which  a  distinct  record 
cannot  be  found.  But  the  following 
outline  is  believed  to  be  substantially 
correct. 


*  Dr.  R.  Boat  observes  to  us  that  the  Aiabic 
letter  vwdd  is  pronounced  by  the  Malays  like  U 
(see  also  Crawfurd's  Malay  Grammar ^  p.  7).  And 
it  is  curious  to  And  a  transfer  of  the  same  letter 
into  Spanish  as  Id.    In  Malay  kadi  becomes  kalli. 
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Under  Adawlut  I  have  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
judiciary  under  the  Company  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency.  Down  to  1790 
the  greater  part  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  native  judges,  and  other 
native  officials  of  various  kinds,  though 
under  European  supervision  in  varying 
forms.  But  the  native  judiciary,  ex- 
cept in  positions  of  a  auite  subordinate 
character,  then  ceasea.  It  was,  how- 
ever, stiU  in  substance  Mahommedan 
law  that  was  administered  in  crimined 
cases,  and  also  in  civil  cases  between 
Mahommedans  as  affecting  succession, 
&c.  And  a  Kdsi  and  a  Mvfti  were 
retained  in  the '  Provincial  Courts  of 
Ap^l  and  Circuit  aa  the  exponents 
01  Mahommedan  law,  and  tne  de- 
liverers of  a  formal  Futwa.  There 
was  also  a  Kdzi-al-Kozdi,  or  chief  Kdst 
of  BengaL  Behar  and'  Orissa,  attached 
to  the  Suader  Courts  of  Dewanny  and 
Nizamut,  assisted  by  two  Muftis,  and 
•these  also  gave  written  futvxis  on 
references  from  the  District  Courts. 

The  style  of  Kdzi  and  Mufti  pre- 
3umably  continued  in  formal  existence 
in  connection  with  the  Sudder  Courts 
till  the  abolition  of  these  in  1862  ; 
but  with  the  earlier  abolition  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  in  1829-31  it  had 
quite  ceased,  in  this  sense,  to  be 
familiar.  In  the  District  Courts  the 
con*esponding  exponents  were  in 
English  officially  designated  Law- 
officers,  and,  I  believe,  in  official 
vernacular,  as  well  as  commonly  among 
Anfflo-Indians,  Moolvees  (q.v.). 

ifnder  the  article  LAW-OFFICER,  it 
will  be  seen  that  certain  trivial  cases 
were,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate, referred  for  disposal  by  the 
Law-officer  of  the  district.  And  the 
latter,  from  this  fact,  as  well  as, 
perhaps,  from  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  was  in  some  parts  of  Benmil 
popularly  known  as  *the  KdUi,^  "In 
the  Magistrate's  office,"  writes  my 
friend  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  "it  was 
quite  common  to  speak  of  this  case 
as  referred  to  the  loint  magistrate, 
and  that  to  the  Chhotd  Sdhib  (the 
Assistant!  and  that  acaiii  to  the 
Kdzi«  ^ 

But  the  duties  of  the  Kdsi  popularly 
so  styled  and  officially  recognised,  had, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  become  limited  to  certain 
notarial  functions,  to  the  performance 


and  registration  of  Mahommedan 
marriages,  and  some  other  matters 
connected  with  the  social  life  of  their 
co-religionists.  To  these  functions 
must  also  be  added  as  regards  the 
18th  century  and  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th,  duties  in  connection  with 
distraint  for  rent  on  behalf  of  Zemin- 
dars. There  were  such  fdfif  nomin- 
ated by  Qovemment  in  towns  and 
pergunnas,  with  great  variation  in 
the  area  of  the  localities  over  which 
they  officiated.  The  Act  XI.  of  1864, 
which  repealed  the  laws  relating  to 
law-officers,  put  an  end  also  to  the 
appointment  oy  Qovemment  of  Kdsis, 
But  this  seems  to  have  led  to  incon- 
veniences which  were  complained 
of  by '  Mahommedans  in  some  parts 
of  India,  and  it  was  enacted  in  1880 
(Act  XIL,  styled  "The  Kdzis  Act") 
that  with  reference  to  any  particular 
locality,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  chief  Musulman  residents  therein, 
the  Local  Qovemment  might  select 
and  nominate  a  Kdzi  or  KdHs  for 
that  local  area  (see  '  FUTWA, '  LAW- 
OFFICER,  MUFTT). 

1838.— "They  treated  me  civilly  and  set 
me  in  front  of  their  mosque  dunng  their 
Easter;  at  which  mosque,  on  account  of 
its  bein^  their  Easter,  there  were  assembled 
from  divers  quarters  a  number  of  their 
Cadini,  ue.  of  their  bishops.'*— Letter  of 
Friar  PascaZ,  in  Cathay^  dx.y  236. 

c.  1461.— 
"  Au  terns  que  Alexandre  renia 
Ung  horn,  nommd  Diomedes 
Devant  luy,  on  luy  amena 
Engrillone  poulces  et  deta 
Oomme  ung  larron  ;  car  il  f  ut  des 
Eacumeurs  que  voyons  courir 
Si  fut  mys  devant  le  cadis, 
Pour  estre  jug6  k  mourir." 

Od.  TegtamerUdeFr.  ViUon, 

[c.  1610.— "The  Pandiare  is  called  Cad7 
in  the  Arabic  tongue."— Pymrrf  de  LavcU, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  199.] 

1648.— "The  Government  of  the  city  (Ah- 
medabad)  and  surrounding  villages  rests 
with  the  Governor  Coutewaelf  and  the 
Judge  (whom  they  call  Casgy).'* —  Van  T«ist, 
15. 

[1670.— "The  Shawbunder,  Cony.'*— 
HedgeSf  Diary ^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ooxzix.] 

1673.— "Their  Law-Disputes,  they  are 
soon  ended :  the  Governor  hearing ;  and 
the  Cadi  or  Judge  determining  every  Morn- 
ing."— Fryer y  82. 

„  "The  Caiy  or  Judge  .  .  .  marries 
them."— iWrf.  94. 

1688.—".  .  .  more  than  that  8000  poor 
men  gathered  together,  complaining  with 
full  mouths  of  his  exaction  and  injuatioe 
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towards  them :  some  demanding  Rupees  10, 
others  Rupees  20  per  man,  which  Bulchund 
▼ery  generously  paid  them  in  the  Caiee's 
presence.  .  .  .—Hedgei,  Nov.  5 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
1.134;  Cane  in  i.  85]. 

1084.— *  Vajtvory  12.— From  Cassumbazar 
*tis  advised  ye  Merchants  and  Pioars  appeal 
again  to  ye  Casee  for  Justice  against  Mr. 
QiarDDck.  Ye  Gasee  cites  Mr.  Chamock 
to  appear.  .  .    "—Ibtd.  i.  147. 

1689.— "A  Gogee  .  .  .  who  is  a  Person 
skilled  in  their  Law.'*— Ovin^ton,  206. 

Here  there  is  perhaps  a  confusion  with 
Ocja. 

1727.— *' When  the  Man  sees  his  Spouse. 
and  Ukes  her,  they  agree  on  the  Price  and 
Term  of  Weeks,  Months,  or  Years,  and 
then  appear  before  the  Ca4J6e  or  Judge." — 
A.  HamiUon^  i.  52. 

1763.— "The  Cadi  holds  court  in  which 
are  ^ed  all  disputes  of  property." — Orme^ 
L  26  (ed.  1803). 

1778. — "That  they  should  be  mean,  weak. 
Ignorant^  and  corrupt,  is  not  surprising, 
when  the  salary  of  the  prindpal  judge,  the 
Ga^  does  not  exceed  Rs.  100  per  month." 
— From,  Impey's  Judgment  in  the  Patna 
CtKHte,  quoted  by  Stephen,,  ii.  176. 

1790.— " /2«gn(2eE<Mnu  for  the  Cowrt  of 
Cirant. 

"24.  That  each  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit 
be  superintended  by  two  covenanted  civil 
servants  of  the  Company,*  to  be  denomi- 
nated Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Circuit  .  .  . 
assisted  by  a  Kail  and  a  Mufti." — JUgns, 
for  the  Aam.  of  Justice  in  the  Fo^fjdarry 
or  Criminal  Court*  in  Bengal^  BaJuxTf  and 
OriauL,  Phased  by  the  G.-G.  in  C,  Dec.  3, 
1790. 

"32.  ...  The  charip^e  against  the  prisoner, 
his  eonfession,  which  is  always  to  be  received 
with  circumspection  and  tenderness  .  .  . 
Ac  .  .  .  being  all  heard  and  gone  through 
in  his  presence  and  that  of  we  Eaii  and 
Mufti  of  the  Courts  the  Eaii  and  Mufti  are 
then  to  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  held  in  the  trial,  the 
fniwa  or  law  as  applicable  to  the  droum- 
stanoes  of  the  case.  .  .  .  The  Judges  of  the 
Court  shall  attentively  consider  such  fulwa, 
kc"—Ibid, 

1791.— "The  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Circuit  shall  refer  to  the  Kail  and  Mufti  of 
their  respective  Courts  all  questions  on 
points  of  law  .  .  .  regMtlix]«f  which  they 
may  not  have  been  fuRdshed  with  specific 
ms&actians  from  the  G.-G.  in  C.  or  the 
JTizttmut  Adawlvt  . .  .'^^Regn.  No.  XXX V, 

1792.— Revenue  Regulation  of  July  20, 
No.  Izzv.,  empowers  Landholders  and 
Farmers  of  I^nd  to  distrain  for  Arrears 
of  Rent  or  Revenue.  The  "Kasl  of  the 
Pegunnah"  is  the  official  under  the  Col- 
lector, re|>eatedly  referred  to  as  regulating 
and  caRying  oat  the  distraint.  So,  again, 
in  iZ«^.  XVII.  of  1793. 

1798.  — "Ixvi.  The  Nissamut  Adaulat 
shall  eontinue  to  be  held  at  Calcutta. 

"IzviL    The  Coort  shall  consist  of  the 


Governor-General,  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  assisted  by  the  head 
Gaui^  of  Ben^,  Behar,  and  Onssa,  and  two 
Muftis."  (This  was  already  in  the  Regula- 
tions of  1791.)— iZ^nJIX.  (j/^  1793.  See  also 
quotation  under  MuFTY. 

1793.—"  I.  Gaiuies  are  stationed  at  the 
Cities  of  Patna,  Dacca,  and  Moorshedabad, 
and  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  per- 
grunnahs,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
attesting  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  law 
papers,  celebrating  marriages,  and  perform- 
ing such  religious  duties  or  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  Mahommedan  law,  as 
have  been  hitherto  discharged  bv  them 
under  the  British  Government.  — Reg, 
XXXIX.  0/1793. 

1803.— Regulation  XLVI.  regulates  the 
appointment  of  Gauzy  in  towns  and  per- 
gunnahs,  "  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
attesting  deeds  of  transfer,  and  other  law 
papers,  celebrating  marriages,"  &c.,  but 
makes  no  allusion  to  judicial  duties. 

1824. — "Have  you  not  learned  this  com- 
mon saving — '  Every  one's  teeth  are  blunted 
by  adds  except  the  cadi's,  which  are  by 
sweets.'  "—Hajji  BaJba,  ed.  1836,  p.  316. 

1864. — "Whereas  it  is  unnecessary  to 
continue  the  offices  of  Hindoo  and  Maho- 
medan  Law-Offloen,  and  is  inexpedient 
that  the  appointment  of  CsMB-ool-Cozaatj  or 
of  City,  Town,  or  Pergunnah  GaseM  should 
be    made   by   Government^    it   is  enacted 

as  follows  :— 

•       •         • 

"  II.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  prevent  a  Gasee-oo^ 
Cozaat  or  other  Gasee  from  performing, 
when  required  to  do  so,  any  duties  or  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  Mahomedan  Law." 
—^cii^o.j:/.  0/1864. 

1880. — " .  .  .  whereas  by  the  usage  of  the 
Muhammadan  community  in  some  parts  of 
India  the  presence  of  KAils  appointed  by 
the  Government  is  required  at  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages.  .  .  ."—BUI  introduced 
into  the  Council  of  Oov.-Oen,,  January  30, 
1880. 

„        "An  Act  for.  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  the  office  of  KAxL 

"Whereas  by  the  preamble  to  Act  No. 
XI.  of  1864  ...  it  was  (among  other  things 
declared  inexpedient,  ko.)  .  .  .  and  whereas 
by  the  usage  of  the  Muhammadan  com- 
munitv  in  some  parts  of  India  the  presence 
of  EaiiB  appointed  by  the  Grovemment 
is  required  at  the  celebration  of  marriages 
and  the  performance  of  certain  other  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  it  is  therefore  ex- 
pedient that  the  Government  should  again 
De  empowered  to  appoint  such  persons  to 
the  office  of  K&zi ;  It  is  hereby  enacted  ..." 
—Act  No.  XII.  of  1S80. 

1885. — "To  come  to  something  more 
specific.  *  There  were  instances  in  which 
men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity,  per- 
secuted without  a  cause  by  extortioners, 
died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the  gripe  of  the 
vile  algns^s  q^  Impey'  [Maoaulay's  Eaag 
on  ffattings\. 
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"  Here  we  see  one  Casi  turned  into  an  in- 
definite number  of  '  men  of  the  most  vener- 
able dignity ' ;  a  man  found  guilty  by  legal 
process  of  corruptly  oppressing  a  helpless 
widow  into  *men  of  the  most  venerable 
dignity '  persecuted  by  extortioners  without 
a  cause ;  and  a  guard  of  sepoys,  with  which 
the  Supreme  Coiurt  had  nothing  to  do,  into 
*vile  alguazils  of  Impey.'" — Stephen,  Story 
o/Nuncomar,  u.  250-251. 

Oasee  also  is  a  title  used  in  Nepal 
for  Ministers  of  State. 

1848. — "Kajees,  Counsellors,  and  mitred 
Lamas  were  there,  to  the  number  of  twentv, 
all  planted  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
mute  and  motionless  as  statues." — Hooker' $ 
Himalayan  JoumaUf  ed.  1855,  L  286. 

1868.— "The  Durbar  (of  Nepal)  have 
written  to  the  four  Eajees  of  Thibet  en- 
quiring the  reason." — Letter  from  Col.  R. 
Lawrence,  dated  Ist  April,  regarding  perse- 
cution of  R.  C.  Missions  in  Tibet. 

1878.- 

*'  Ho,  lamas,  get  ye  ready. 
Ho,  KaiiB,  clear  the  wa^ ; 
The  chief  will  ride  in  all  his  pride 
To  the  Rungeet  Stream  to-day." 
Wilfrid  Heeley,  A  Lay  qf  Modern 
Ikurjeeling. 

CEDED  DISTBICT8,  n.p.  A  name 
applied  familiarly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century  to  the  territory  south 
of  the  Tungabhadra  river,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam 
in  1800,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tippoo  Sultan.  This  territory  em- 
braced the  present  districts  of  Bellary, 
Cuddapah,  and  Karmil,  with  the  Pal- 
nad,  which  is  now  a  subdivision  of  the 
Kistna  District.  The  name  perhaps 
became  best  known  in  England  from 
Oleics  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  that 
great  man  having  administered  these 
provinces  for  7  years. 

1878. — "We  r^ret  to  announce  the  death 
of  Lieut. -General  Sir  Hector  Jones,  G.C.B., 
at  the  advanced  age  of  86.  The  gallant  officer 
now  deceased  belonged  to  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment of  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  forces,  and  bore 
a  distinguished  part  in  many  of  the  great 
achievements  of  that  army,  including  the 
celebrated  march  into  the  Ceded  Districts 
under  the  Collector  of  Ganara,  and  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Zemindar  of  Madura." — 
7%e  True  Reformer,  p.  7  ("wrot  serkes- 
tick"). 


CELEBES,  n.p.  According  to 
Crawfurd  this  name  is  unknown  to 
the  natives,  not  only  of  the  great 
island  itself,  but  of  the  Archipelago 
generally,  and  must  havq,  arisen  from 
some  Portuguese  misunderstanding  or 


corruption.  There  appears  to  be  no 
eeneral  name  for  the  island  in  the 
Malay  lanjy^uage,  unless  Tanah  Bvmi, 
*  the  Land  of  the  Bugis  people '  [see 
BUGIS].  It  seems  sometimes  to  have 
been  called  the  Isle  of  Macassar.  In 
form  Celebes  is  apparentlv  a  Portuguese 
plural,  and  several  of  their  early 
writers  speak  of  Celebes  as  a  growp  of 
islands.  Crawfurd  makes  a  suggestion, 
but  not  very  confidently,  that  Pvlo 
sdlabihy  *the  islands  over  and  above,' 
might  have  been  vaguely  spoken  of  by 
the  Malays,  and  understood  by  the 
Portuguese  as  a  name.  [Mr.  Skeat 
doubts  the  correctness  of  this  explana- 
tion :  "  The  stand^u^  Malay  form  would 
be  Pulau  Sdlibih^  which  m  some  dia- 
lects might  be  Sd-Ubis,  and  this  may 
have  been  a  variant  of  Si-LSbih^  a 
man's  name,  the  si  corresponding  to 
the  def.  art.  in  the  Germ,  phrase  ^der 
Hans.'  Numerous  Mala^  place-names 
are  derived  from  those  oi  people."] 

1516. — "Having  passed  these  islands  of 
Maluoo  .  .  .  at  a  distance  of  130  leagues, 
there  are  other  islands  to  the  west,  from 
which  sometimes  there  come  white  people, 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards.  .  .  .  These 
people  eat  human  flesh,  and  if  the  King  of 
Maluco  has  any  person  to  execute,  they 
beg  for  him  to  eat  him,  iust  as  one  would 
ask  for  a  pig,  and  the  islands  from  which 
they  come  are  caUed  Gelebe."— Air&oM, 
202-3. 

c.  1544.— "In  this  street  (of  Pegu)  there 
were  six  and  thirty  thousand  stnuigers  of 
two  and  forty  different  Nations,  namely.  .  . 
Papuaas,  Belebres,  Mindanaot . . .  and  manv 
others  whose  names  I  know  not."—/*.  M. 
Pinto,  in  Cogan't  tr.,  p.  200. 

1562.— "In  the  previous  November  (1529) 
arrived  at  Temate  D.  Joige  de  Castro  who 
came  from  Malaca  by  way  of  Borneo  in  a 
junk  .  .  .  and  going  astray  passed  alonff 
the  Isle  of  Macacar.  .  "—Barroi,  Dec.  IV. 
i.l8. 

„  "  The  first  thing  that  the  Samarao 
did  in  this  was  to  make  Tristao  de  Taide 
believe  that  in  the  Isles  of  the  Celebes,  and 
of  the  Macagares  and  in  that  of  Mindimto 
there  was  much  gold.'*— /&u£.  vi.  25. 

1579.— "The  16  Day  (December)  wee  had 
sight  of  the  Iland  Celebes  or  SilebU."— 
Drake,  World  Bncompasted  (Hak.  Soc.),  p. 
150. 

1610. — "At.  the  same  time  there  were  at 
Temate  certain  ambassadors  from  the  Islet 
of  the  Maca^  (which  are  to  the  west  of 
those  of  Maluco — the  nearest  of  them  about 
60  leagues).  .  .  These  islands  are  many,  and 
joined  together,  and  ap()ear  in  the  sea-charts 
thrown  into  one  very  big  island,  extending, 
as  the  sailors  say.  North  and  South,  and 
having  near  100  leagues  of  compass.    And 
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this  island  imitateB  the  shape  of  a  big  locust, 
the  head  of  which  (stretching  to  the  south 
to  M  degrees)  is  formed  hy  the  CeUebes  {tHo 
Of  C^MBfret),  which  have  a  I^ng  over  them.  .  .  . 
These  islands  are  ruled  by  many  Kings, 
in  laws,  and    cus- 


diif ering  in 

toms.  .  .  ."— Clwto, 


I.  V.  vii.  2. 


CENTIPEDE,  s.  This  word  was 
perhaps  borrowed  directly  from  the 
Porti^ese  in  India  (emtopto).  [The 
N.E.D.  refers  it  to  Sp.J 

1662. — "There  is  a  kind  of  worm  which 
the  Portuguese  call  un  oentop^,  and  the 
Dutch  also  *  thousand-legs '  itaMsend-hein)" — 
T.  Saal,  68. 

OERAM,  n.p.  A  large  island  in  the 
Molucca  Sea,  the  Serang  of  the  Malays. 
FKlinkert  gives  the  name  Seran,  which 
Mr.  Skeat  thinks  more  likely  to  be 
correct.] 

GERAME,  GABAME,  &c.,  s.  The 
Malayalim  hdrnbi,  a  gatehouse  with  a 
room  over  the  gate,  and  generally 
fortified.  This  is  a  feature  of  temples, 
&c.,  as  well  as  of  private  houses,  in 
^Ii^bar  [see  Logan,  i.  821.  The  word 
is  also  applied  to  a  chamber  raised  on 
four  poets.  [The  word,  as  Mr.  Skeat 
notes,  has  come  into  Malay  as  sarambi 
or  tawmbiy  *a  house  veranda.'] 

[1500. — "He  was  taken  to  a  oerune; 
which  is  a  one-storied  house  of  wood,  which 
the  King  had  erected  for  their  meeling- 
plaoe.'*— acutoff«2a,  Bk.  I.  cap.  33,  p.  103.] 

1551. — ** .  .  .  where  stood  the  ^arame  of 
the  King,  which  is  his  temple.  .  .  ." — Rid. 
iii.  2. 

1552.  —  *'Pedralyares  .  .  .  was  carried 
ashore  on  men's  shoulders  in  an  andor  till 
he  was  set  amons  the  Qentoo  Princes  whom 
the  Oamorin  had  sent  to  reoeiye  him  at  the 
beacii^  whilst  the  said  9&morin  himself  was 
standing  within  sight  in  the  oeraine  awaiting 
his  arriral."— -Carrot,  I.  ▼.  5. 

1557. — The  word  occurs  also  in  D'Albo- 
querque's  Commentaries  (Hak,  Soc.  tr.  i. 
115),  but  it  is  there  erroneously  rendered 
"jetty." 

1566.  —  "  Antes  de  entrar  no  Cerame 
TieiSo  reoeber  al^ns  senhores  dos  que 
ficarao  com  el  Bei." — Dam,  de  Ooesy  Chron,* 
76  (ch.  Iviii.). 

GETLON,  n.p.  This  name,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  great  island  which  hangs 
from  India  nke  a  dependent  j^wel, 
becomes  usual  about  the  13th  century. 
But  it  can  be  traced  much  earlier. 
For  it  appears  undoubtedly  to  be 
formed  from  Sinhala  or  Sihala,  *  lions' 
^bode,'  the  name  adopted  in  the  island 


itself  at  an  early  date.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  *  Island,'  Sthala-dinpa^  comes 
down  to  us  in  Cosmas  as  XieXedlfia. 
There  was  a  Pali  form  Sihalanj  which, 
at  an  early  date,  must  have  been  col- 
loquially shortened  to  Silan,  as  appears 
from  the  old  Tamil  name  Ham  (the 
Tamil  having  no  proper  sibOantV  and 
probably  from  tms  was  formed  the 
Sarandip  and  Sarand^  which  was  long 
the  name  in  use  by  mariners  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Van 
der  Tuuk,  that  the  name  SaUcm  or 
SUan  was  really  of  Javanese  origin,  as 
sela  (from  Skt.  sUd^  *  a  rock,  a  stone ') 
in  Javanese  (and  in  Malay)  means '  a 

Erecious  stone,'  hence  Pulo  Selan  would 
e  *  Isle  of  Gems.'  ["  This,"  writes  Mr. 
Skeat,  "  is  possible,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved  that  the  gem  was  not  named 
after  the  island  (i.e.  *Cevlon  stone'). 
The  full  phrase  m  standard  Malay  is 
batu  Selan,  where  baiu  means  *  stone.' 
Klinkert  merely  marks  Sailan  (Ceylon) 
as  Persian."]  The  island  was  really 
called  anciently  Batnadvipay  *Isle  of 
Gems,'  and  is  termed  by  an  Arab 
historian  of  the  9th  century  Jazirat-al 
yo^^,  /  Isle  oi  llubies.'  So  that  there 
IS  considerable  plausibility  in  Van  der 
"IGuuk's  suggestion.  But  the  genealogy 
of  the  name  from  Sihala  is  so  legiti- 
mate that  the  utmost  that  can  be  con- 
ceded is  the  possibility  that  the  Malay 
form  Selan  majr  have  been  shaped  by 
the  consideration  suggested,  and  may 
have  influenced  the  general  adoption 
of  the  form  Saildn,  tnrough  the  pre- 
dominance of  Malay  navigation  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

c.  862. — "Unde  nationibus  Indicia  oertatim 
cum  donis  optimatesmittentibus  ante  tempus, 
ab  usque  Divis  et  Serendivis.  "—^mmuiAu« 
Marcellinutf  XXI.  vii. 

c.  430. — '^The  island  of  Lanka  was  called 
Sihala  after  the  Lion;  listen  ye  to  the 
narration  of  the  island  which  ^(am  going  to) 
tell:  'The  daughter  of  tie  Vanga  King 
cohabited  in*tbe  forest  with  a  lion.*" — 
mpavn(o,^V^*  i.  2. 

c.  A5.— "This  is  the  ^reat  island  in  the 
ocean,  lyin^  in  the  Indian  Sea.  By  the 
Indians  it  is  called  Slelediba,  but  by  the 
Greeks  Taprobane." — Cosmos,  Bk.  xi. 

851.— "Near  Sarandlb  is  the  pearl-fishery. 
Sarandth  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea." 
— Relation  deg  Voyages,  i.  p.  5. 

c.  940. — "  Mas'iidi  proceeds :  In  the  Island 
Sarandlb,  I  myself  witnessed  that  when 
the  King  was  dead,  he  was  placed  on  a 
chariot  with 'low    wheels  so  that  hia  hair 
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dragged  upon  the  ground." — In  (j/ildemeitter, 
IM. 

c.  1020. — "There  you  enter  the  country 
of  lAriiif  where  is  Jaimtir,  then  Malia,  then 
Klbiji,  then  Dartld,  where  there  is  a  great 
gulf  in  which  is  Sinkaldip  {Sinhala  dvlpa), 
or  the  island  of  Sarandip."— ^/  BirUn^  as 
given  by  Ea^idvddin,  in  £Uiot,  i.  66. 

1275.—**  The  island  Sailaa  is  a  vast  island 
between  China  and  India,  80  parasan^  in 
circuit.  ...  It  produces  wonderful  things, 
sandal-wood,  spikenard,  cinnamon,  doves, 
brazil,  and  various  spices.  .  .  ." — Ka£vtn%,in 
QUdemeigter,  203. 

1298.—*'  You  come  to  the  island  of  Seilaii, 
which  is  in  good  sooth  the  best  island  of  its 
size  in  the  world."— Jfarco  Polo.  Bk.  iii. 
oh.  14. 

c.  1300. — **  There  are  two  courses  .  .  . 
from  this  place  (Malmr) ;  one  leads  by  sea 
to  Chin  and  M&shln,  passing  by  the  island 
of  SilAiL"— /ea«^S(22t(^i9i,  in  EUloty  i.  70. 

1830.— **  There  is  another  isUnd  oaUed 
SillaiL  ...  In  this  .  .  .  there  is  an  ex- 
ceeding great  mountain,  of  which  the  folk 
relate  that  it  was  upon  it  that  Adam  mourned 
for  his  son  one  hundred  years." — Fr.  Odoricy 
in  Caihayy  i.  98. 

0.  1887.— **  I  met  in  this  dty  (Brussa)  the 
pious  sheikh  'Abd  -  Allah  -  al  -  Misri,  the 
Traveller.  He  was  a  worthy  man.  He 
made  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  except  he 
never  entered  China,  nor  the  island  of 
Baraadlb,  nor  Andalusia,  nor  the  Sudan.  I 
have  excelled  him,  for  I  have  visited  those 
regions." — Ibm  Batuta,  ii.  821. 

c.  1350.—**.  .  .  I  proceeded  to  sea  by 
Seyllan,  a  glorious  mountain  oppodte  to 
Paradise.  .  .  .  'Tis  said  the  sound  of  the 
waters  falling  from  the  fountain  of  Paradise 
is  heard  there."— if arwno//^  in  Cathay. 
ii.  346. 

c.  1420.— **  In  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
there  is  a  very  noble  island  called  ^i^ft™, 
which  is  3000  miles  in  circumference,  and 
on  which  they  find  by  digging,  rubies, 
saffires,  garnets,  and  those  stones  which 
are  called  cats'-eyes."— i\^.  CorUi.  in  Ijulia 
in  the  XVth  Century,  7. 

1498. — **.  .  .  much  ginger,  and  pepper, 
and  dnnamon,  but  this  is  not  so  fine  as  that 
which  comes  from  an  island  which  is  called 
Cillam,  and  which  is  8  days  distant  from 
CaUcut.  "-itoteiro  de  V.  da  Oama,  88. 

1514.— **Pas8ando  avanti  intra  la  terra  e 
il  mare  si  truova  Tisola  di  Zolaa  dove  nasce 
la  cannella.  .  .  ."  —  Giav.  da  Empoli,  in 
Archiv,  Stor.  Ital.y  Append.  79. 

1516. — ''Leaving  these  islands  of  Mahal- 
diva  .  .  .  there  is  a  very  laree  and  beautiful 
island  which  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Persians 
call  Ceylam,  and  the  Indians  coll  it 
Ylinarim."— JJorfcMo,  166. 

1586.— **  This  Ceylon  is  a  brave  Hand, 
very  fruitful  and  fair.**— Hail.  ii.  897. 

[1605.  —  "Heare  you  shall  buie  theis 
Comodities  followinge  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Selland."— ^tnJfcwME,  First  Letter  Book,  84. 


[1615. — **40  tons  of  dnnamon  of  CMaiuL" 
—Foster,  Letters,  iii.  277. 

[  „  **Here  is  arrived  a  ship  out  of 
Holland  ...  at  present  turning  under 
SUoiL"-/Wa.  iv.  34.1 

1682.—**.  .  .  having  run  35  miles  North 
without  seeing  Z/dXlcuL"  —  Hedffa,  Dutry, 
July7;[Hak.Soc.i.  28]. 

1727.— A.  Hamilton  writes  Zeloaa  (i.  840, 
&c.),  and  as  late  as  1780,  in  Dunn's  Nanal 
Directory,  we  find  Zeloaa  throughout. 

1781.— **  We  explored  the  whole  coast  of 
Zelone,  from  Pt.  Pedro  to  the  Little  Basses, 
looked  into  every  port  and  a^ke  to  every 
vessel  we  saw,  without  hearing  of  French 
vessels."— Prictf'*  Letter  to  Ph.  Francis,  in 
Tracts,  i.  9. 

1830.— 
**  For  dearer  to  him  are  the  sheUs  that  sleep 
By  his  own  sweet  native  stream. 

Than  all  the  pearls  of  Serendeep, 
Or  the  Ava  ruby's  gleam  ! 

Home  !  Home  !    Friends— health — ^repose. 

What  are  Gtoloonda's  gems  to  those  ? 

Bengal  Annual, 

GHABEE,  8.  H.  (Mta,  chdbhi.  <a 
key,'  from  Port,  ckave.  In  Bengau  it 
becomes  sdhi,  and  in  Tarn,  sd'vii.  In 
Sea-H.  *afid.' 

GHABOOTSA,  s.  H.  chahOtrd  and 
chdbutara,  a  paved. or  plastered  plat- 
form, often  attached  to  a  house,  or  in 
a  garden. 

c.  1810. — *'It  was  a  burning  evening  in 
June,  when,  after  sunset,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
Sherwood  to  Mr.  Martin's  bungalow.  .  :  . 
We  were  conducted  to  the  Cherbater  .  .  . 
this  Cherlmter  was  many  feet  square,  and 
chairs  were  set  for  the  guests.'* — Auiobiog, 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  345. 

1811.—".  .  .  the  Chabootah  or  Terrace." 
—  WmUunson,  V.  M.  ii.  114. 

1827. — **The  splendid  procession,  having 
entered  the  royal  garaens,  approached 
through  a  long  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  a 
chabootra  or  platform  of  white  marble 
canopied  by  arches  of  the  same  material." — 
Sir  W.  ScoU,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter,  ch.  xiv: 

1834.— *' We  rode  up  to  the  Chatwotia, 
which  has  a  large  enclosed  court  before  it, 
and  the  Darogha  received  us  with  the 
respect  which  my  showy  escort  claimed." — 
Mem.  of  Col.  Mountain,  183: 

GHAGKUE,  s.  P.— H.  chdkar,  *a 
servant.'  The  word  is  hardly  ever 
now  used  in  Anglo-Indian  households 
except  as  a  sort  of  rhyming  amplifica- 
tion to  Naukar  (see  NOEUE) :  '*  Naukar^ 
chdkar,"  the  whole  following.  But  in 
a  past  generation  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion made  between  navkar^  the  superior 
servant,  such  as  a  mutu^i,  a  gomddUa, 
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a  ehoMOr,  a  l^nsarruif  &c,  and  chdkar, 
a  menial  servant.  Williamson  gives  a 
carious  list  of  both  classes,  showing 
what  a  lai^  Calcutta  household  em- 
braced at  the  beginning  of  last  century 
(F.  M.  I  186-187). 

1810. — **Siich  is  the  superiority  claimed 
by  the  nokerij  that  to  ask  one  of  them  '  whose 
ohanker  he  is?'  would  be  considered  a 
grrosB  iasalt^—Williamton,  i.  187. 

OHATiTA,  CHALE,  n.p.  Chalycm, 
Ckdliyamf  or  Ghdlayam;  an  old  port 
of  Malabar,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Beypur  [see  BE7P00B]  R.,  and  opposite 
Beypur.  The  terminal  station  of  the 
Maoras  Railway  is  in  fact  where 
Chalyam  waa  A  plate  is  given  in  the 
Lendcu  of  Correa,  which  makes  this 
plain.  The  place  is  incorrectly  alluded 
to  as  Kalydn  in  Imp.  GaaeUeer,  ii.  49  ; 
more  correctly  on  next  page  as  Chalium. 
[See  Loyalty  Malabar^  i.  75.] 

c.  1330.— See  in  Abul/eda,  "ShUiy&t,  a 
city  of  Malabcur.'' — Oildemeister,  185. 

c.  1344.— "I  went  then  to  8hUy&t,  a 
Tory  pretty  town,  where  they  make  the 
staffs  that  bear  its  name  [see  SoALEE].  .  .  . 
Thence  I  returned  to  Kahkut."— /&n  BaJtutUy 
iv.  109. 

1616. — "Beyond  this  city  (Calicut)  towards 
the  south  there  is  another  city  called 
Chalyani,  whore  there  are  numerous  Moors, 
natives  of  the  country,  and  much  shipping." 
—BarboM,  153. 

c.  1570. — "  And  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
this  prince  that  the  Franks  erected  their  fort 
at  ShalMat  ...  it  thus  commanded  the 
trade  between  Arabia  and  Calicut,  since 
between  the  last  city  and  SkaUeat  the  dis- 
tance was  scarcely  2  parasangs." — Tohfut-ul- 
M^jahideen,  p.  129. 

1572.— 
**  A  Sampaio  feros  sucoedertC 
Cunha,  que  longo  tempo  tem  o  leme : 
De  Chale  as  torres  altas  eivuer^ 
Em  quanto  Dio  illustre  deUe  treme." 

CamBet,  z.  61. 

By  Burton : 

"Then   shall   succeed   to  fierce  Sampaio's 

powers 
Cunha,  and  hold  the  helm  for  many  a  year, 
building  of  Chale-town  the  lofty  towers, 
while  quakes  illustrious  Din  his  name  to 

hear." 

[c  1610. — **.  .  .  crossed  the  river  which 
separates  the  Oalecut  kingdom  from  that  of  a 
king  named  Cbaly."— Pyrari  de  Laval.  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  368.] 

1672. — "Passammo  Cinacotta  situata  alia 
bocca  del  fiume  Ciali,  doue  li  Portughesi 
hebbero  aJtre  volte  Fortessza." — P,  Vincenzo 
Mariaj  129. 


CHAMPA,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
kingdom  at  one  time  of  ^eat  power 
and  importance  in  Indo-China,  occupy- 
ing the  extreme  S.E.  of  that  region.  A 
limited  portion  of  its  soil  is  still  known 
by  that  name,  but  otherwise  as  the 
Binh-Thuan  province  of  Ckxihin  China. 
The  race  inhabiting  this  portion,  Chams 
or  TsiaTns,  are  traditionally  said  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Khmer  or  Kambojan 
people.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
people  in  question  took  their  name 
from  Champa,  or  Champa  from  the 
people ;  but  in  any  case  the  form  of 
Chunpa  is  Sanskrit,  and  probably  it 
was  adopted  from  India  like  Eamboja 
itself  and  so  many  other  Indo-Chinese 
names.  The  original  Chomypd  was  a 
city  and  kingdom  on  the  Ganges,  near 
the  inodem  Bhagalpur.  And  we  find 
the  Indo-Chinese  Champa  in  the  7th 
century  called  Mahd-diampd^  as  if  to 
distinguish  it.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Zdfia  or  Z<i/9ai  of  Ptolemy  represents 
the  name  of  this  ancient  kingdom  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  the  Sanf  or  Chanf  of 
the  Arab  navigators  (500  years  later ; 
this  form  representing  Champ  as  nearly 
as  is  possible  to  the  Arabic  alphabet. 

c.  A.D.  640. — " .  .  .  plus  loin  k  Test,  le  roy- 
aume  de  Mo-ho-tdien-po"  (Hahft6ha]np&). 
— Uwuen  Thsang^  in  Pilenns  Bouddh.  iii. 
83. 

851. — ''Ships  then  proceed  to  the  place 
called  Sanf  (or  Chanf)  .  .  .  there  fresh 
water  is  procured ;  from  this  place  is  ex- 
ported the  aloes- wood  called  Chanfl.  This 
IS  a  kingdom."— i^e/o^ton  des  VoyaoeSf  &c., 
i.  18. 

1298. — "You  come  to  a  country  called 
Chamba;  a  very  rich  renon,  having  a 
King  of  its  own.  The  people  are  idolaters, 
and  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Great  Eaan 
.  .  .  there  are  a  very  great  number  of 
Elephants  in  this  Kingdom,  and  they  have 
lign-iEiloes  in  gpreat  abundance." — Marco  Polo^ 
Bk.  iii.  ch.  5. 

c.  1300. — "Passing  on  from  this,  you 
come  to  a  continent  c^ed  Jampa,  also 
subject  to  the  Kaan.  .  .  ." — Rcuhlduddln^ 
in  Elliot,  i.  71. 

0.  1828. — "There  is  also  a  certain  part  of 
India  called  Champa.  There,  in  place  of 
horses,  mules,  asses,  and  camels,  they  make 
use  of  elephants  for  all  their  work." — Frvar 
Jordanut,  87. 

1616. — "Having  passed  this  island 
(Bomey)  .  .  .  towards  the  country  of 
Ansiam  and  China,  there  is  another  great 
island  of  Gentiles  called  Champa;  which 
has  a  King  and  language  of  its  own,  and 
many  elephants.  .  .  .  lliere  idso  grows  in 
it  aloes-wood." — Barbota,  204. 
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1552. — "Conoorriam  todoloB  nsTegantes 
doB  mare8  Oocidentaee  da  India,  e  doe 
Orientaes  a  ella,  que  aSo  as  regiOes  di 
SiSo,  ChiiuLj  Choampa,  Cambbja.  .  .  /' — 
BarroSf  ii.  vi.  1, 

1572.— 
'*  Ves,  oorre  a  coeta,  que  Champa  se  chama 
Cuja  mata  he  do  pao  cheiroso  omada." 
Camdety  x.  129. 

By  Burton : 

'*  Here  couneth,  see,  the  callM  Champa 
shore, 
with  woods  of  odorous  wood  'tis  deckt 
and  dight." 

1606. — '*.  .  .  thence  (from  Assam)  east- 
ward on  the  side  of  the  northern  mountains 
are  the  Nangata  [t.e.  NSga]  lands,  the  Land 
of  Pukham  lying  on  the  ocean,  Balgu 
PBaigu?  i.e.  Pegu],  the  land  Rakhang, 
Hamsavati,  and  the  rest  of  the  realm  of 
Munvang;  beyond  these  Champa,  Kam- 
boja,  etc.  All  these  are  in  general  named 
Koki."—Taraiiatha  (Tibetan)  Hist,  of  Bud- 
dhunit  by  Schiffner,  p.  262.  The  preceding 
passage  is  of  great  interest  as  snowing  a 
fair  general  knowledge  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Indo-China  on  the  part  of  a  Tibetan  priest, 
and  also  as  showing  that  Indo-China  was 
recognised  under  a  general  name,  viz. 
KoH. 

1696.— *'  Mr.  Bowyear  says  the  Prince  of 
Champa  whom  he  met  at  the  Cochin  Chtnete 
Court  was  very  polite  to  him,  and  strenu- 
ously exhorted  him  to  introduce  the  English 
to  the  dominions  of  Champa." — In  IkU- 
rymple*s  Or.  Repert.  i.  67. 

CHAMPANA,  8.  A  kind  of  small 
vessel.     (See  SAMPAN.) 

GHANDAUL,  s.  H.  Chnndal,  an 
outcaste,  '  used  generally  for  a  man  of 
the  lowest  and  most  despised  of  the 
mixt  tribes'  (JVtlliams)  ;  *  properly  one 
sprung  from  a  Sudra  father  and  Brah- 
man mother'  (Wilson)^  [The  last  is 
the  definition  of  the  Aln  (ed.  Jarrett, 
ill.  116).  Dr.  Wilson  identifies  them 
with  the  KandalioT  Gondali  of  Ptolemy 
{Ind.  Caste,  i.  57).] 

712.— ^<  You  have  joined  those  Chandils 
and  coweaters,  and  have  become  one  of 
them."— Cka4'h-Ndnuik,  in  Blliat,  i.  193. 

[1810.— "Chandela,"  see  quotation  under 
HALALCOBE.] 

GHANDEBNAQOBE,  n.p.  The 
name  of  the  French  settlement  on  the 
Hoogly,  24  miles  by  river  above  Cal- 
cutta, originally  occupied  in  1673. 
The  name  is  alleged  by  Hunter  to  be 
properly  Chandan(aynagaray  *  Sandal- 
wood City,'  but  the  usual  form  points 
rather  to  Chandra-7ia<fara,  *  Moon  City.* 


[Natives  prefer  to  call  it  Farcuh-dangoy 
or  *  The  gathering  together  of  French- 
men.*] 

1727.—"  He  forced  the  Ostenders  to  quit 
their  Factory,  and  seek  protection  from 
the  French  at  Chaniagar.  .  .  .  They  have 
a  few  private  Families  dwelling  near  the 
Factory,  and  a  pretty  little  Church  to 
hear  Mass  in,  which  is  the  chief  Business 
of  the  French  in  Bengid." — A,  HamUtMi, 
u.  18. 

[1753.—"  Bhandwmagor."  See  quotation 
under  CALCT7TTA.] 

GHANK,  GHUNK,  s.  H.  sankk^ 
Skt.  sankha,  a  large  kind  of  shell 
{Turbinella  ra.i)a)Jprized  by  the  Hindus, 
and  used  by  tnem  for  offering  libations, 
as  a  horn  to  blow  at  the  temples,  and 
for  cutting  into  armlets  and  other 
ornaments.  It  is  found  especia^  in 
the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  the  Ghank 
fishery  was  formerly,  like  that  of  the 
pearl-oysters,  a  Government  monopoly 
(see  Tennenl^s  CeyUm,  ii.  566,  and  the 
references).  The  abnormal  chanky  with 
its  spiral  opening  to  the  right,  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value,  and  has  been  some- 
times priced,  it  is  said,  at  a  lakh  of 
rupees  ! 

c.  545.— "Then  there  is  Sielediba,  i.e. 
Taprobane  .  .  .  and  then  ag^in  on  the 
continent,  and  further  back  is  Maralloj 
which  exports  oonch-shells  {Kox^t-ovs)." — 
CosmaSy  in  Cathay ,  I.  clxxviii. 

851.— "They  find  on  its  shores  (of  Ceylon) 
the  pearl,  and  the  ahank,  a  name  by  which 
thoy  designate  the  great  shell  which  serves 
for  a  trumpet,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after." — Reiiuiudy  Relaiion*,  i.  6. 

1563. — ".  .  .  And  this  chanoo  is  a  ware 
for  the  Bengal  trade,  and  formerly  it  pro- 
duced more  profit  than  now.  .  .  .  And 
there  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Bengal  that 
no  virgin  in  honour  and  esteem  could  be 
corrupted  unless  it  were  by  placing  bracelets 
of  chanoo  on  her  arms ;  but  since  the  Patans 
came  in  this  usage  has  more  or  less  ceased  ; 
and  so  the  chanco  is  rated  lower  now.  .  .  .'* 
—Garcia,  f.  141. 

1644.— "What  they  chiefly  bring  (from 
Tuticorin)  are  cloths  called  cac?uu*  ...  a 
large  quantity  of  Chanquo ;  these  are  large 
shells  which  they  fish  in  that  sea,  and 
which  supply  Bengal,  where  the  blacks  make 
of  them  bracelets  for  the  arm ;  also  the 
biggest  and  best  fowls  in  all  these  Eastern 
parts."— i5ocam),  MS.  316. 

1672.— "Garroude  flew  in  all  haste  to 
Brahma,  and  brought  to  Kisna  the  ohianko, 
or  kinihom.  twisted  lo  the  right. " — Baidaeut, 
Germ.  ed.  521. 

*  Tliese  are  probably  the  same  aa  Milbum, 
under  Tuticorin,  calls  ketehifs.  We  do  not  know 
the  proper  name.  [See  Putton  Ketchies,  under 
PIECE-GOODS.] 
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1673.— '*  There  are  others  they  call  ohan- 
quo ;  the  ahelli  of  which  are  the  Mother  of 
Pearl."— /Vyw,  822. 

1727.— **  It  admits  of  some  Trade,  and 
produoes  Cotton,  Corn,  ooars  Cloth,  and 
XShonk,  a  Shell-fish  in  shape  of  a  Peri- 
winJde,  but  as  Isage  as  a  Man's  Arm  above 
the  ESbow.  In  BengaJl  they  are  saw'd  into 
Rings  for  Ornaments  to  Women's  Arms." — 
A,HamUkm,\,  181. 

1784. — '*  Expended  towards  digging  a 
foundation,  where  <<li^nWi  were  buried 
with  accustomed  ceremonies." — In  Wheeler, 
iii.  147. 

1770. — **Upon  the  same  coast  is  found  a 
«hell-fish  called  xanziu,  of  which  the 
Indians  at  Bengal  make  bracelets." — Raynal 
(tr.  1777)  i.  m, 

1818. — *'A  ehank  opening  to  the  right 
hand  is  highly  valued  .  .  .  always  sells  for 
its  weight  m  gold." — Milbum,  i.  857. 

[1871.— "The  conch  or  chunk  sheU."— 
JiiUeerf  Land  of  Charity,  92.] 

1875.— 
**  CShAnkB.    Laige  for  Cameos.    Valuation 
per  100     10  Rs. 
White,  Uve         „    „         6  „ 
„      dead        „    „         3  ,, 
TcMe  of  CiuUmu  Dutiet  on  Importa 
into  BrUish  India  up  to  1875. 

OHABPOY,  8.  H.  chdrpdl,  from  P. 
<hikdr-pdl  (i,e,  four-feet),  the  common 
Indian  beastead,  sometimes  of  very 
rude  materials,  but  in  other '  cases 
liandsomely  wrought  and  painted.  It 
is  correctly  described  in  the  quotation 
from  Ibn  Batuta. 

c.  1350. — "The  beds  in  India  are  very 
light.  A  single  man  can  carry  one,  and 
-eveiT  traveller  should  have  his  own  bed, 
-whidi  his  slave  carries  about  on  his  head. 
The  bed  consists  of  four  conical  legs,  on 
which  four  staves  are  laid ;  between  they 
plait  a  sort  of  ribbon  of  silk  or  cotton. 
When  vou  lie  on  it  you  need  nothing  else 
to  renaer  the  bed  sufficiently  elastic." — 
iii.  380. 

c.  1540.— "Husain  Khan  Tashtdir  was 
sent  on  some  business  from  Bengal.  He 
went  on  travelling  night  and  day.  When- 
ever sleep  came  over  him  he  placed  himself 
on  a  bea  (cbahlr-pfli)  and  the  villafers 
-carried  him  along  on  their  shoulders." — ^MS. 
quoted  in  Bllioi,  iv.  418. 

1662. — "Turbans,  long  coats,  trowsers, 
-shoes,  and  sleeping  on  ch£rpddB,  are  quite  un- 
usual. " — J{,  of  Mir  Jum/a's  Invasion  (^  Assam, 
-tranal.  by  Blochmann,  J.A.S.B.  xli.  pt.  i.  80. 

1876. — "  A  syce  at  Mozuffemu^gar,  lying 
asleep  on  a  cliarp<»r  •  •  •  ^as  kiUed  by  a 
tame  buck  goring  him  in  the  side  ...  it 
was  Buppoeea  in  jway." — Baldttnn,  Large  and 
Small  Game  qf  Bengal,  195. 

1883. — "After  a  gallop  across  country,  he 
-wooJd  rest  on  a  cliaxp07)  or  country  bed, 
-and  hold  an  impromptu   levee   of   all    the 


village    folk."— C.    Raikes,    in    L    of    L. 
Lawreneej  i.  57. 

CHATTA,  8.  An  umbrella;  H. 
chhdtdj  chhatr;  Skt.  chhatra. 

c.  900. — "He  is  clothed  in  a  waist-cloth, 
and  holds  in  his  hand  a  thing  called  a 
Jatra;  this  is  an  umbrella  ms^e  of  pea- 
cock's feathers." — Reinaud,  RekUions,  kc, 
154. 

c.  1340. — "  They  hoist  upon  these  elephants 
as  manv  chatrfts,  or  umbrellas  of  silk, 
mounted  with  many  precioiis  stones,  and 
with  handles  of  pure  gold." — Ibn  Batuta, 
iii.  228. 

c.  1854. — "But  as  all  the  Indians  com- 
monly go  naked,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  thing  like  a  little  tent-roof  on  a 
cane  handle,  which  they  open  out  at  will 
as  a  protection  against  sun  and  rain.  This 
they  call  a  chat]rr.  I  brought  one  home  to 
Florence  with  me.  .  .  ." — John  MarignolU, 
in  Cathay,  &c.  p.  381. 

1673.— "Thus  the  chief  Naik  with  his 
loud  Musick  ...  an  Ensign  of  Red,  Swallow- 
tailed,  several  Chitories,  little  but  rich 
KilsolU  (which  are  Uie  Names  of  several 
Countries  for  Umbrelloes).  .  .  ." — Fryer,  IQO. 

[1694.-" 3  chattew."- -ff«dflr«,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclzv. 

[1826.— "Another  as  my  ohitree-burdar 
or  umbrella-carrier." — Pandurang  Hari,  ed. 
1873,  i.  28.] 

CHATTY,  s.  An  earthen  pot,  sphe- 
roidal in  shape.  It  is  a  S.  Indian 
word,  but  is  tolerably  familiar  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  parlance  of  N.  India 
also,  though  the  H.  Ghana  (ghard)  is 
more  commonly  used  there.  The  word 
is  Tam.  shdti,  shatti,  Tel.  chatti^  which 
appears  in  P&U  as  chddi. 

1781.—"  In  honour  of  His  Majesty's  birth- 
day we  had  for  dinner  fowl  cutlets  and  a 
flour  pudding,  and  drank  his  health  in  a 
chatty  of  sherbet." — Narr.  of  an  Officer  of 
Baillte's  Detachment,  quoted  m  Liveit  of  the 
Lindsays,  iii.  285. 

1829.— "  The  chatties  in  which  the  women 
carry  water  are  globular  earthen  vessels, 
with  a  bell-mouth  at  top." — Mevi.  of  Col. 
Mountain,  97. 

CHAW,  8.    For  cha^  i.e.  Tea  (q.v.). 

1616.—"  I  sent ...  a  silver  chaw  pot  and 
a  fan  to  Capt.  China  wife." — Cocks' s  Diary, 
i.  215. 

GHAWBUGK,  s.  and  v.  A  whip  ; 
to  whip.  An  obsolete  vulgarism  from 
P.  chdbuk,  *  alert ' ;  in  H.  *  a  horse- 
whip.' It  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
sjambok  in  use  at  the  Cape,  and  ap- 
parently carried  from  Inoia  (see  the 
quotation    from    Van    Twist).      [Mr. 
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Skeat  points  out  that  Elinkert  gives 
chombok  or  aamJbck^  as  Javanese  forms, 
the  standard  Malay  being  ckahck  or 
chabuk;  and  this  perhaps  suggests  that 
the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
by  Malay  grooms  once  largely  employed 
at  the  Cape.] 

1648.  "...  Poor  and  little  thieyes  are 
flogged  with  a  great  whip  (called  Siambaek) 
seyeral  days  in  succession." — Van  Tvnst,  29, 

1673. — **  Upon  any  suspicion  of  default  he 
has  a  Black  Guard  that  by  a  Chawbnck,  a 
great  Whip,  extorts  Confession." — Fryetj  98. 

1673. — "The  one  was  of  an  Armenian, 
Chawbucked  through  the  City  for  selling  of 
Wine."— /6t«.  97. 

1682.—".  .  .  Ramgiyan,  our  Vekeel  there 
(at  Hugly)  was  sent  for  by  Permesuradass, 


Bulchund's  servant,  who  immediately  clapt 
him  in  prison.  Ye  same  day  was  brougnt 
forth  and  slippered ;  the  next  day  he  was 
beat  on  ye  soles  of  his  feet,  ye  third  day 
Chawbuokt,  and  ve  4th  drub'd  till  he  could 
not  speak,  and  all  to  force  a  writing  in  our 
names  to  pay  Rupees  50,000  for  custome  of 
ye  Silver  brought  out  this  year."— ifae^a, 
Diary,  Nov.  2 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  46]. 

[1684-6. — "Notwithstanding  his  being  a 
roat  person  was  soon  stripped  and  chaw- 
aokt.  * — Pringle,  Madnu  Co7itn$,  iv.  4.] 

1688. — "Small  oflfenders  are  only  whipt  on 
the  Back,  which  sort  of  Punishment  they 
call  Chawbnck.  "—Z>am;n>r,  ii.  138. 

1699.— "The  Governor  of  Surrat  ordered 
the  cloth  Broker  to  be  tyed  up  and  chaw- 
backed." — /.jdUr  from  General  and  Council 
at  Bombay  to  £.  /.  (7.  (in  Record  Office),  23rd 
March,  1698-9. 

1726.— "Another  Pariah  he  chawbucked 
26  blows,  put  him  in  the  Stocks,  and  kept 
him  there  an  hour." — Wkeder,  ii.  410. 

1766. — ".  .  .  aletterfrom  Mr.  Hastings  .  .  . 
says  that  the  Nabob  to  engage  the  Dutch 
and  French  to  purchase  also,  had  put  peons 
upon  their  Factories  and  threatened  their 
VaqxiilU  with  the  Chaubac."— In  Long,  79. 

1760.— "Mr.  Barton,  laying  in  wait, 
seised  Benautrom  Chattogee  opposite  to 
the  door  of  the  Council,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  bearer  and  his  peons  tied 
his  hands  and  his  feet,  swung  him  upon  a 
bamboo  like  a  hc^^  carried  hmi  to  his  own 
house,  there  with  his  own  hand  chawbooked 
him  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  almost  to 
the  deprivation  of  life;  endeavoured  to 
force  beef  into  his  mouth,  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  Bramin's  caste,  and  lul  this 
without  giving  ear  to,  or  suffering  the  man 
to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  .  .  ." — Fort 
Wm.  CoTitn,,  in  Long,  214-216. 

1784.— 
"  The  sentinels  placed  at  the  door 
Are  for  our  security  bail ; 

With  Muskets  and  Cnaabacks  secure. 
They  guard  us  in  Bangalore  Jail." 

Song,  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Navy 
(prisoner  with  Hyder)  in  Seton- 
karr,  I  18. 


1817.—".  .  .  ready  to  prescribe  his 
favourite  regimen  of  the  Chaoiik  for  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  who  dared  to  think 
otherwise."- Za//a  Bx)okk, 

GHAWBXJGE8WAB,  s.  H.  from 
P.  ckdbvh-sv/wdr,  a  rough-rider. 

[1820. — "As  I  turned  him  short,  he  threw 
up  his.  head,  which  came  in  contact  with 
mine  and  made  my  chabookswar  exclaim, 
A  It  mudal.  *  the  help  of  Ali. ' " — Tod,  PtnoMl 
Narr,  Calcutta  rep.  ii.  723. 

[1892. — "A  sort  of  high-stepping  caper  is 
taught,  the  chabukBOwar  (whip-rider},  or 
breaker,  holding,  in  addition  to  the  bridle, 
cords  tied  to  the  fore  fetlocks." — Kipling, 
Beast  and  Man  in  India,  171.] 

CHEBULI.  The  denomination  of 
one  of  the  kinds  of  Myrobolaiui  (q.v.) 
exported  from  India.  The  true  ety- 
moloffy  is  probably  Kdbull,  as  stated 
by  Tnevenot,  i.e,  *  from  (Uabul.* 

0.  1843.— "Ghebuli  miraiolani"—Litt  cf 
SpuxB,  kc,  in  PegoloUi  (D^la  Dedma,  iii. 

c.  1666.— "De  la  Province  de  Caboul  .  .  . 
lee  Mirabolans  croiasent  dans  les  Montagues 
et  c'est  la  cause  pourquoi  les  Orientaux  lea 
appelent  CnXnly,  —Tkevenot,  v.  172. 

CHEECHEE,  adj.  A  dispara^g 
term  applied  to  half-castes  or  EnrasianB 
(q.v.)  (corresponding  to  the  Lip-lap  of 
the  Dutch  in  Java)  and  also  to  their 
manner  of  speech.  The  word  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  (M  (Fie  !),  a  common 
native  (S.  Indian)  interjection  of  re- 
monstrance or  reproof,  supposed  to  be 
much  used  by  tne  class  m  question. 
The  term  is,  however,  perhaps  also  a 
kind  of  onomatopoeia,  indicating  the 
mincing  pronunciation  which  often 
characterises  them  (see  below).  It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  there 
are  many  well-educated  East  Indians 
who  are  quite  free  from  this  mincing 
accent. 

1781.— 
"  Pretty  little  Looking-Glasses, 

Good  and  cheap  for  Chee-chee  Misses." 
ffiehy's  Bengal  Gazette,  March  17. 

1873. — "  He  is  no  favourite  with  the  pure 
native,  whose  language  he  speaks  as  his  own 
in  addition  to  the  hybrid  minced  English 
(known  as  chee-chee)^  which  he  also  em- 
ploys."— Fraier's  Magazine,  Oct.,  437. 

1880.— "The  Eurasian  girl  ia  often  pretty 
and  graceful.  ...  *  What  though  upon  her 
lipe  there  hung  The  accents  of  her  t^-tchi 
tongue.*  "—Sir  Ali  Baha,  122. 

1881.— "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  'Che* 
Chee  twang,'  which  becomes  so  objection- 
able to  every  Englishman  before  he  has  been 
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long  in  the  East,  was  originally  learned  in 
tiie  ooavent  and  the  Brothers*  school,  and 
will  be  dung  to  as  firmly  as  the  queer  turns 
of  speech  learned  in  the  same  place." — St, 
J^mtes'*  GaseUe,  Aug.  26. 


GHEENAB,  s.  P.  chindr,  the 
Oriental  Plane  {Plaianus  orientaXis) 
and  pUUanus  of  tne  ancients ;  native 
from  Greece  to  Persia.  It  is  often  by 
Englisli  travellers  in  Persia  miscalled 
fyoa/moTB  from  confusion  with  the 
common    British    tree    {Acer   psetulo- 

Citantts),  which  English  people  also 
bitually  miscall  sycamore,  ana  Scotch 
people  miscall  plane-tree  !  Our  quota- 
tions show  how  old  the  confusion  is. 
The  tree  is  not  a  native  of  India, 
though  there  are  fine  chindrs  in  Eash- 
mere,  and  a  few  in  old  native  gardens 
inthe  Punjab,  introduced  in  the  days 
of  the  Moghul  emperors.  The  tree  is 
the  Arbre  Sec  of  Marco  Polo  (see  2nd 
ed.  voL  i.  131, 132).  Chindre  of  especial 
vastneas  ana  beauty  are  described  by 
Herodotus  and  Pliny,  by  Chardin  and 
others.  At  Buyukdereh  near  Con- 
stantinople, is  still  shown  the  Plane 
under  which  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  is 
said  to  have  encamped.  At  Tejrish, 
N.  of  Teheran,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  tells 
us  that  he  measured  a  great  chindr 
which  has  a  girth  of  108  leet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground. 

c.  1G28. — "  The  gardens  here  are  many  .  .  . 
abounding  in  lof^  pyramidall  cypresses, 
broad-«preading  GhenaWTB.  .  .  ." — Sir  T. 
Herbert,  136. 

1677.— "We  had  a  fair  Prospect  of  the 
City  (Ispahan)  filling  the  one  half  of  an 
ample  Plain,  few  Buildings  .  .  .  shewing 
themselves  by  reason  of  the  high  Ghinon,  or 
Sicamores  shading  the  choicest  of  them.  .  .  ." 
— /Vyfl-,  259. 

„  "  We  in  our  Return  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  the  famous  Walk  between  the  two 
Cities  of  Jetfa  and  lapahavn;  it  is  planted 
with  two  rows  of  Sycamores  (which  is  the 
taU  Maple,  not  the  Sycamore  of  Alkair),*' — 

1682.— "At  the  elegant  villa  and  garden 
at  Mr.  Bohun*s  at  Lee.  He  shewed  me  the 
Sanar  tree  or  platanus,  and  told  me  that 
since  they  had  planted  this  kind  of  tree 
about  the  Citty  of  Ispahan  .  .  .  the  plague 
.  .  .  had  exceedingly  abated  of  its  mortal 
eflfects.'* — Evdyn^i  Lhary,  Sept.  16. 

1728. — " .  .  .  the  finest  road  that  you  can 
imagine  .  .  .  planted  in  the  middle  with  136 
Bunfianr  trees  on  one  side  and  132  on  the 
other.''— ^a^aUvi^  v.  208. 

1783. — "This  tree,  which  in  most  parts  of 
Asia  is  called  the  Chinaur,  grows  to  the 
siae  of  an  oak,  and  has  a  taper  straight 
trunk,  with  a  nlTor-coloured  bark,  and  its 


leaf,  not  unlike  an  expanded  hand,  is  of  a 
pale  green."— G'.  FonUr*»  Journey ^  ii.  17. 

1817.—  "...  they  seem 

like  the  Chenar-tree  grove,  where  winter 

throws 
O'er  all  its  tufted  heads  its  feathery  snows." 
Mokanma. 

ri885.— " ...  the  island  Char  chlimar  .  .  . 
a  skilful  monument  of  the  Moghul  Emperor, 
who  named  it  from  the  four  plane  trees  he 

Slanted  on    the  spot."— JSTii^c/,   Travels  in 
ToMmtr,  112. 

[1872. — "I  .  .  .  encamped  under  some 
enormous  chunar  or  oriental  plane  trees." 
—  »rt/«m.  Abode  of  Snmc,  870.] 

Chindr  is  alleged  to  be  in  Badakhshan 
applied  to  a  species  of  poplar. 

GHEENT,  s.    See  under  SUaAB. 

1810.— "The  superior  kind  (of  raw  sugar) 
which  may  often  be  had  nearly  white  .  .  . 
and  sharp-grained,  under  the  name  of 
ch.waj,"—WilliamMm,  V,  3f.  ii.  184. 

GHEE8E,s.  Thisword  is  well  known 
to  be  used  in  modern  English  slang  for 
"anything  good,  first-rate  in  quality, 
eenuine,  pleasant^  or  advantageous" 
{Slang  Diet.).  And  the  most  probable 
source  of  the  term  is  P.  and  H.  cktz, 
*  thing.'  For  the  expression  used  to 
be  common  among  Anglo-Indians,  e.a., 
"  My  new  Arab  is  the  real  c^ia  ; 
"  These  cheroots  are  the  real  cfciz,"  i.e. 
the  real  thing.  The  word  may  have 
been  an  Anglo-Indian  importation, 
and  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to  account 
for  it.  [This  view  is  accepted  by  the 
N.E.D.;  for  other  explanations  see 
1  ser.  N.  (h  Q.  viii.  89  ;  3  ser.  vii. 
465,  605.] 

CHEETA,  s.  H.  chitd,  the  Felts 
jubata,  Schreber,  [Cynaelurus  jvhaiuSy 
Blanford],  or  'Hunting  Leopard,'  so 
called  from  its  being  commonly  trained 
to  use  in  the  chase.  From  Skt.  chitraka, 
or  chitrakdyay  lit.  *  having  a  speckled 
body.' 

1563.—" .  .  .  and  when  they  wish  to  pay 
him  much  honour  they  call  him  Rdo;  as  for 
example  Chita-Rio,  whom  I  am  acquainted 
with ;  and  this  is  a  proud  name,  for  Chita 
signifies  *  Ounce '  (or  panther)  and  this  CAito- 
Rao  means  *King  as  strong  as  a  Panther. 
— OarciOt  f .  36. 

c.  1596.— "Once  a  leopard  (chlta)  had 
been  caught,  and  without  previous  tj*ining, 
oTa  me^  hint  by  His  Majesty^  it  brought 
in  the  prey,  like  trained  legpards.  -Atn-t- 
Akbariiod.  Blochmann,  i.  286. 

1610— Hawkins  calls  the  Cheetaa  at 
Akbar's  Court  'ounces  for  game. —In 
Purehas,  i.  218. 
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[1786.— **  The  Cheetah-coimah,  the  place 
where  the  Nabob's  panthers  and  other 
animals  for  hunting  are  kept." — Forbegf  Or, 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  4^.] 

1862.— <*  The  true  Cheetah,  the  Hunting 
Leopard  of  India,  does  not  exist  in  Ceylon. 
—Tmnent,  i.  140. 

1879.— '*  Two  young  cheetah!  had  just 
come  in  from  Bombay ;  one  of  these  was  as 
tame  as  a  house-cat,  and  like  the  puma, 
purred  beautifully  when  stroked." — "Jam- 
raek'Sf"  in  Sat.  Review^  May  17,  p.  612. 

It  has  been  in^niously  suggested 
by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  that  the  word 
cheater,  as  used  by  Shakspere,  in  the 
following     passage,     refers     to     this 

Animal  : — 

Falstaf:  "He's  no  swaggerer,  Hostess; 
a  tame  cheater  i'  faith ;  tou  may  stroke 
him  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound  ;  hell  not 
swagger." — 2nd  ±*art  King  Henry  IV,  ii.  4. 

Compare  this  with  the  passs^  just 
quoted  from  the  Saturday  Review! 
And  the  interpretation  would  rather 
derive  confirmation  from  a  parallel 
passage  from  Beaumont  &  Fletcher : 

** .  .  .  if  you  give  any  credit  to  the  jiiff- 
gling  rascal,  ^rou  are  worse  than  simple  wid- 
geons, and  will  be  drawn  into  the  net  by 
this  decoy-duck,  this  taine  cheater."— !%« 
Fair  Maid  qfthe  Inn,  iv.  2. 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
any  possible  source  from  which  Shak- 
spere could  have  derived  the  name  of 
tne  animal  at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
familiar  use  of  it.  [The  N.E.D.  gives 
no  support  to  the  suggestion.] 

GHELING,  CTTRTiT,  s.  The  word 
is  applied  by  some  Portuguese  writers 
to  the  traders  of  Indian  origin  who 
were  settled  at  Malacca.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Malay  dictionaries,  and 
it  is  just  possible  that  it  originated 
in  some  confusion  of  Qudin  (see 
ELING)  and  Chuli  (see  CHOOLIA),  or 
rather  of  Quelin  and  Chetin  (see 
CHETTT). 

1667.— "From  the  cohabitation  of  the 
Ch^pna  of  Malaqua  with  the  Christians  in 
the  same  street  (even  although  in  divers 
houses)  spring  great  offences  against  God 
our  \jQr&y— Decrees  of  the  Sacred  Council  of 
GoOj  in  Archiv.  Port.  Orient,^  Dec.  23. 

1613. — "E  depois  daquelle  porto  aberto  e 
f  ranaueado  aportarao  mercadores  de  Choro- 
manael ;  mormente  aauelles  eheUs  com  rou- 
pas.  .  .  ." — GodinJio  ae  Eredia,  Av, 

,,  "This  settlement  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  S.  Thome  and  S.  Estevao,  and 
that  part  of  S.  Thome  called  Campon  Chelim 
extends  from  the  shore  of  the  Jaos  Bazar 
to  the  N.W.  and  terminates  at  the  Stone 


Bastion;  in  this  part  dwell  the  CheliB  of 
Choromandel." — Oodinho  de  Eredia,  5v.  See 
also  f .  22,  [and  under  CAHPOO]. 

GHEUNGK),  8.  Arab,  shalandij 
[whence  Malayal.  chalantiy  Tam.  sfia- 
lanqu  ;]  "  djaiangOy  qui  va  sur  I'eau ; 
chalangiie,  "barque,  bateau  dont  les 
planches  sont  clou^es"  (Diet.  Tam. 
Franc.,  Pondich^ry,  1855).  This  seems 
an  unusual  word,  and  is  ]3erhap  con- 
nected through  the  Arabic  with  the 
medieval  vessel  ckelandia,  chelandriaj 
chelindras,  chelandey  &c.,  used  in  carry- 
ing troops  and  horses.  [But  in  its 
present  form  the  word  is  S.  Indian.] 

1726.—".  .  .  as  already  a  Chlaleng  (a 
sort  of  small  native  row-boat,  which  is  uscmI 
for  discharging  and  loading  cargo).  .  .  ." — 
Valenlijn,  V.  Chor.  20. 

1746.— 
"ChiUingahire    .  .  0  22    0" 

Account  charges  ai  Fort  St.  David, 
Deer.  31,  MS.  in  India  Office. 

1761. — "  It  appears  there  is  no  more  than 
one  frigate  that  has  escaped  ;  therefore  don't 
lose  an  instant  to  send  us  (dielingoes  upon 
chelisgoes  loaded  with  rice.  .  .  ."— Lo/A^to 
Raymond  at  Pulicat.  In  Comp.  H.ofih/e  War 
in  India  (Tract),  1761,  p.  85. 

„  "No  more  than  one  frigate  has 
escaped ;  lose  not  an  instant  in  sending 
chelingoes  upon  chelingoes  loaded  with 
rice." — Ooanxuxioli's Life^Clive^  i.  58. 

GHEBOOT,  s.  A  cigar ;  but  the 
term  has  been  appropriated  specially 
to  cigars  truncatea  at  both  ends,  as 
the  Indian  and  Manilla  cigars  always 
were  in  former  days.  The  word  is 
Tam.  sikurvMUy  [Mai.  ckurvMu,']  *a  roll 
(of  tol>acco).'  In  the  South  cheroots 
are  chiefly  made  at  Trichinopoly  and 
in  the  Qodavery  Delta,  the  produce 
being  known  respectively  as  Trichies 
and  Xiunkas.  Tne  earliest  occurrence 
of  the  word  that  we  know  is  in  Father 
Beschi's  Tamil  latory  of  Parmartta 
Guru  (c.  1725).  On  p.  1  one  of  the 
characters  is  described  as  carrying  a 
firebrand  to  light  his  pugaiyatlai 
skskuruttu,   *roll  (cheroot)  of  tobacco.' 

8 'he  N'.'E.D.  quotes  choroota  in  1669.] 
rose  (1750-60),  speaking  of  Bombay, 
w^hilst  describing  the  cheroot  does 
not  use  that  wora,  but  another  which 
is,  as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  obsolete 
in  British  India,  viz.  Bnncus  (q.v.). 

1759. — In  the  expenses  of  the  Nabob's 
entertainment  at  Calcutta  in  this  year  we 
find: 

"60  lbs.  of  Masulipatam  cheroote,  Rs. 
500."— In  Long,  194. 
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1781. — **.  .  .  am  tormented  every  day  by 
a  parcel  of  gentlemen  coming  to  the  end  of 
my  berth  to  talk  politics  and  smoke  cheroots 
— advise  them  rather  to  think  of  mending 
the  holes  in  their  old  shirts,  like  me." — 
Hon.  J.  LindMy  (in  Lxvet  of  the  Lindsays), 
iii.  297. 

„  "  Our  evenin^^  amusements  instead 
of  your  stupid  Harmomcs,  was  playing  Cards 
ana  Backgammon,  chewing  Beetle  and  smok- 
ing CharaLim."  —  Oid  Country  Captmn,  in 
India  Gazette,  Feby.  24. 

1782. — "Le  tabac  y  rdossit  tr^  bien ;  les 
oihirontes  de  ManOle  sont  renomm^es  dans 
toute  rinde  par  leur  godt  agr^ble ;  aussi 
les  Dames  dans  oe  pays  fument-ellee  toute 
la  joumfe."— *Stw*n«ti^,  Voyage,  iii.  43. 

1792.— "At  that  time  (o.  1767)  I  have  seen 
the  officers  mount  guard  many's  the  time 
and  of t  .  .  .  neither  did  they  at  that  time 
carr^  your  fusees,  but  had  a  loug  Pole  with 
an  iron  head  to  it.  .  .  .  With  this  in  one 
Hand  and  a  Chizoot  in  the  other  you  saw 
them  saluting  away  at  the  Main  Guard."— 
Madras  Courtrr,  April  8. 

1810.— "The  lowest  classes  of  Europeans, 
as  also  of  the  natives  .  .  .  frequently  smoke 
dheroots,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
Spanish  segar,  though  nsuaUy  made  rather 
more  bulky."— Tri/7kwii*>«,  V.  M.  i.  499. 

1811.— "Dire  que  le  T'cheroat  est  la 
cigarre,  c'est  me  dis{>en8er  d'en  faire  la 
description."— iSb/i^yiM,  iii, 

[1823. — "  He  amused  himself  by  smoking 
several  cazrotas." — Owen,  Narr.  ii.  50.] 

1875.— "The  meal  despatched,  all  who 
were  not  on  duty  lay  down  .  .  .  almost  too 
tired  to  smoke  their  cheroots  before  falling 
asleep." — The  Dilemma,  ch.  xxxvii. 

GHEBBY  FOUJ,  s.  H.  ehari-faui  ? 
Thia  curious  phrase  occurs  in  the 
quotations,  the  second  of  which  ex- 
plains its  meaning.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  first  part  is,  but  it  is  most 
probably  chart,  m  the  sense  of  'mov- 
able,' 'locomotive,' so  that  the  phrase 
was  equivalent  to  '  flying  brigade.' 
[It  may  possibly  be  charhi,  for  charhnl, 
in  the  sense  of  '  preparation  for  battle.'] 
It  was  evidently  a  technicality  of  the 
Mahiatta  armies. 

1808.— "The  object  of  a  cherry  fonj, 
without  guns,  with  two  armies  after  it, 
must  be  to  fly  about  and  plunder  the  richest 
country  it  can  find,  not  to  march  through 
exhausted  countries,  to  make  revolutions  m 
cAMM^—ElpkinsUme,  in  Life,  i.  59. 

1809.— "Two  detachments  under  .  .  . 
Mahratta  chiefs  of  some  consec^uence,  are 
now  employed  in  lei^iug  contributions  in 
different  parts  of  the  Jypoor  country.  Such 
detachments  are  called  churee  faoj ;  they 
are  generally  equipped  very  lightly,  with 
"but  Bttle  artillery ;  and  are  equaUv  formi- 
dable in  their  progress  to  friend  ana  foe." — 
Brougktan,  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp, 
128;  [ed.  1892,  p.  ft]. 


CHETTY,  s.  A  member  of  any 
of  the  trading  castes  in  S.  India, 
answering  in  every  way  to  the 
Banyans  of  W.  and  N.  India. 
Malayal.  chetti,  Tam.  shetH,  [Tel.  setti, 
in  Ceylon  seddi].  These  Have  all  been 
supposed  to  he  forms  from  the  Skt. 
sreakU;  but  C.  P.  Brown  (MS.)  denies 
this,  and  savs  ^^Shettudk  shop-keeper, 
is  plain  Telegu,"  and  quite  distinct 
from  sreshti,  [The  same  view  is 
taken  in  tte  Madras  Gloss.]  Whence 
then  the  H.  Seih  (see  SETT)?  [The 
word  was  also  used  for  a  'merchant- 
man' ;  see  the  quotations  from  Pyrard 
on  which  Gray  notes  :  "I  do  not 
know  any  other  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  word  for  merchantships, 
though  it  is  analogous  to  our  'mer- 
chantmen.' "] 

c.  1349.— The  word  occurs  in  Ibn  Batuta 
(iv.  259)  in  the  form  y&ti,  which  he  says  was 
g^ven  to  very  rich  merchants  in  China;  and 
this  is  one  of  his  questionable  statements 
about  that  country. 

1511. — "The  great  Afonso  Dalboqueroue 
.  .  .  determined  to  appoint  Ninachatu,  oe- 
cause  he  was  a  Hindoo,  Governor  of  the 
Quilins  (Cheling)  and  Chetins." — Comment, 
of  Af,  BaXhoq.,ns^.  Soc.  iii.  128;  [and  see 
quotation  from  ibid.  iii.  146,  under  &LINO]. 

1516.—"  Some  of  these  are  called  Chottis, 
who  are  Gentiles,  natives  of  the  province  of 
Cholmender." — JSarbosa,  144. 

1552. — " .  .  .  whom  our  people  commonly 
call  ChatiB.  These  are  men  with  such  a 
genius  for  merchandise,  and  so  acute  in 
every  mode  of  trade,  that  among  our  people 
when  they  desire  either  to  blame  or  praise 
any  man  for  his  subtlety  and  skill  in  mer- 
chant's traffic  they  say  of  him,  'he  is  a 
Chatim ' ;  and  thev  use  the  word  nli^trlmir 
for  *to  trade,' — which  are  words  now  very 
commonly  received  among  us." — Barros,  1. 
ix.  3. 

c.  1566. — "Ui  sono  uomini  periti  che  si 
chiamano  Chitini,  li  ouali  metteno  il  prezzo 
alle  perle." — Cesay-e  Federici,  in  Ramugio, 
iii.  390. 

1596.— "The  vessels  of  the  Chatins  of  these 
parts  never  sail  along  the  coast  of  Malavar 
nor  towards  the  north,  except  in  a  caJUla, 
in  order  to  ^o  and  come  more  securely,  and 
to  avoid  being  cut  off  by  the  Malavars  and 
other  corsairs,  who  are  continually  roving 
in  those  seas. " —  Viceroy's  Proclamation  at  Qoa, 
in  Archiv.  Port.  Or.,  fasc.  3,  661. 

1598. — "The  Souldiers  in  these  dayes  gfive 
themselves  more  to  be  ChettijnB  [var.  lect. 
Chatiins]  and  to  deale  in  Marchandise,  than 
to  serve  the  King  in  his  Armado." — lAns- 
choUn,  58  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  202]. 

[  „  "  Most  of  these  vessels  were  ChetUs, 
that  is  to  say,  merchantmen."— Pyrorrf  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  345. 
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[o.  1610.— ''Each  is  oomposed  of  fifty  or 
sixty  war  galiots,  without  counting  those  of 
dietief  or  merchantmen." — Pyrarade  Laval , 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  117.] 

1651.— "The  Sitty  are  merchant  folk."— 
Rogerius,  8. 

1686.—".  .  .  And  that  if  the  Chetty 
Bazaar  people  do  not  immediately  open 
their  shops,  and  sell  their  min,  etc.,  as 
usually,  &at  the  j^ooda  ancT  commodities 
in  their  several  ships  be  confiscated." — In 
Wheeler,  i.  152. 

1726. — "  The  Sittii  are  merchant  folk  and 
also  porters.  .  .    "—Valentijn,  Ckoro,  88. 

„  "The  strength  of  a  Bramin  is 
Knowledge;  the  strength  of  a  King  is 
Courage;  the  strength  of  a  BdlaU  (or 
Cultivator)  is  Revenue;  the  strength  of  a 
Chetti  is  yLoney^—Apophihegma  </  Ceylon, 
tr.  in  VaUntijuy  v.  890. 

c.  1754. — "Cutties  are  a  particular  kind 
of  merchants  in  Madras,  ana  are  generally 
very  rich,  but  rank  with  the  left-hand  out, ' 
—loes,  25. 

1796.— «Getti,  mercanti  astnti,  diligenti, 
laboriosi,  sobrii,  frugali,  ricchi."— .^Va  Pao- 
IvM,  79. 

[CHEYLA,  s.  "Originally  a  H. 
word  (cheld,  Skt.  chetaka,  chedaJea) 
meaning  'a  servant,'  many  chajiges 
have  l^n  rung  upon  it  in  Hindu 
life,  80  that  it  has  meant  a  slave,  a 
household  slave,  a  family  retainer,  an 
adopted  member  of  a  great  family,  a 
dependant  relative  and  a  soldier  in 
its  secular  senses ;  a  follower,  a  pupil, 
a  disciple  and  a  convert  in  its  ec- 
clesiastical senses.  It  has  passed  out 
of  Hindu  usage  into  Muhammadan 
usage  with  much  the  same  meanings 
and  ideas  attached  to  it,  and  has 
even  meant  a  convert  from  Hinduism 
to  Islam."  (Col  Temple^  in  Ind.  Ant,, 
July,  1896,  pp.  200  seqq.).  In  Anglo- 
Indian  usage  it  came  to  mean  a  special 
battalion  made  up  of  prisoners  and 
converts. 

[c.  1596.— "The  Chelahs  or  Slaves.  His 
Majesty  from  religious  motives  dislikes  the 
name  bandah  or  slave.  ...  He  therefore 
calls  this  class  of  men  Chelahs,  which  Hindi 
term  signifies  a  faithful  disciple."  —  Ainj 
Bloehmann,  i.  253  eeqq, 

[1791.— "(The  Europeans)  all  were  bound 
•on  the  parade  and  rings  {ooly)  the  badge 
of  slavery  were  put  into  their  ears.  They 
were  then  incorporated  into  a  battalion  of 
€heylas."— In  Settm-Karr,  ii.  811. 

[1796.—" ...  a  Havildar  .  .  .  compelled 
to  serve  in  one  of  his  Chela  Corps."— 76tt£. 
ii.  407.] 

GHIAMAY,  iLp.  The  name  of  an 
imaginary  lake,  which  in  the  maps  of  the 
16th  century,  followed  by  most  of  those 


of  the  17th,  is  made  the  source  of  most 
of  the  great  rivers  of  Further  India,  in- 
cluding the  Brahmaputra,  the  Irawadi, 
the  Salwen,  and  tne  Menam.  Lake 
Chiamay  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
African  lake  of  the  same  period  which 
is  made  the  source  of  all  the  great  rivers 
of  Africa,  but  it  is  less  easy  to  su^K^st 
what  gave  rise  to  this  idea  of  it.  ^he 
actual  name  seems  taken  from  the 
State  of  Zimm^  (see  JANGOHAY)  or 
Chiang-mai. 

c.  1544. — "So  proceeding  onward,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Lake  of  StngipamcTy  which 
ordinarily  is  called  Chiammay.  .  . ." — F,  M. 
Pinto,  Cogan't  tr.,  p.  271. 

1552.— "The  Lake  of  COiiamai,  which 
stands  to  the  northward,  200  leagues  in  the 
interior,  and  from  which  issue  six  notable 
streams,  three  of  which  combining  with 
others  form  the  great  river  which  passes 
through  the  midst  of  Siam,  whilst  the  other 
three  dischaige  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengala." — 
Barroif  I.  ix.  1. 

1572.- 
"  Olha  o  rio  MenSo,  que  se  derrama 
Do  grande  logo,  que  Ghiamai  se  chama." 
Oamdet,  x.  125. 

1652.— "The  Countrey  of  these  Brames 
.  .  .  extendeth  Northwards  from  the  neer- 
est  Pegvan  Kingdomes  .  .  .  watered  with 
many  great  and  remarkable  Rivers,  issuing 
from  the  Lake  Chiamay.  which  though 
600  miles  from  the  Sea,  ana  emptying  itself 
continually  into  so  many  Channels,  contains 
400  miles  in  compass,  and  is  nevertheless 
full  of  waters  for  the  one  or  the  otlier."- 
P.  HeyliiCt  Cotmoffrapkiej  ii.  238. 

GHICANB,     CmCANEBY,     ss. 

These  English  words,  signifying  petti- 
fogging, captious  contention,  taking 
every  possible  advantage  in  a  contest, 
have  been  referred  to  Spanish  chico, 
*  little,*  and  to  Fr.  ckicy  ckicquet,  *  a  little 
bit,*  as  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  his  Did, 
of  Eng,  Etymology.  See  also  Quotation 
from  Saturday  Review  below.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  are 
really  traceable  to  the  game  of  ehaugdn, 
or  horse-golf.  This  game  is  now  well 
known  in  England  imder  the  name  of 
Polo  (q.v.).  But  the  recent  introduc- 
tion under  that  name  is  its  second  im- 
portation into  Western  Europe.  For 
mthe  Middle  Ages  it  came  from  Persia 
to  Byzantium,  where  it  was  popular 
under  a  modification  of  its  Persian 
name  (verb  T^v^arifeo',  playing  ground 
Ti\/KapurHipioy),  and  from  Byzantium 
it  passed,  as  a  pedestrian  game,  to 
Languedoc,  where  it  was  called,  by 
a   further   modification,   chicane   (see 
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Dtusangey  DuaerUUiona  aur  VHidoirt 
de  St,  Louis,  viiL,  and  bis  Glosaarium 
GraecUaii8,8.y.Ti^icawli^eiyi  a\ao0u8eley's 
TrcweU,  i.  345).  The  analogy  of  certain 
periods  of  the  game  of  g^  suggests 
now  the  figuratire  meaning  of  chtcaner 
might  arise  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
petty  accidents  of  the  surface.  And 
this  is  the  strict  meaning  of  chicaner, 
as  used  by  military  writera. 

Ducange's  idea  was  that  the  Qreeks 
bad  borrowed  both  the  game  and  the 
name  from  France,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently erroneous.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  Persian  chaugdn.  But  he  ex- 
plains weU  how  the  tactics  of  the  game 
would  have  led  to  the  application  of 
its  name  to  "  those  tortuous  proceedings 
of  pleaders  which  we  old  practitioners 
call  harrea,^*  The  indication  of  the 
Persian  origin  of  both  the  Greek  and 
French  words  is  due  to  W.  Ouseley 
and  to  Quatrem^re.  The  latter  has  an 
interesting  note,  f  uU  of  his  usual  wealth 
of  OrientiQ  reading,  in  his  translation 
of  Makrizi's  Mamduke  Sultans,  tom.  i. 
pt  i.  pp.  121  seqq. 

The  preceding  etymology  was  put 
forward^  again  in  Notes  upon  Mr. 
Wedgwood^  Dictionary  published  by 
one  of  the  present  writers  in  Ocean 
Highways,  Se^l,  1872,  p.  186.  The  same 
etymology  has  since  been  given  by 
Littr^  (8.V.X  who  says :  "  Dte  lors,  la 
s^rie  des  sens  est :  jeu  de  mail,  puis 
action  de  disputer  la  partie,  et  enfin 
manoeuvres  processives  ;  [and  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  N,E.D.  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  "evidence  actually  connect- 
ing the  French  with  the  Greek  word 
appears  not  to  be  known  "]. 

The  P.  forms  of  the  name  are 
chaugdn  and  chawi^dn;  but  according 
to  the  Bahdri  'Ajam  (a  great  Persian 
dictionary  compiled  in  Inaia,  1768)  the 
primitive  form  of  the  word  is  chulgdn 
from  (Ml, '  bent,'  which  (as  to  the  form) 
is  corroborated  by  the  Arabic  sawljdn. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  probable  origp 
of  dutugdn  would  be  an  Ijidian  ^Prakrit) 
word,  meaning  'four  comers'  [Platts 
gives  chaugdna,  *  four-fold  H,  viz.  as  a 
name  for  the  polo-ground.  The  chulgdn 
is  possibly  a  *  striving  after  meaning.' 
The  meanings  are  according  to  VtQlers 
<1)  any  stick  with  a  crook  ;  (2)  such  a 
stick  used  as  a  drumstick ;  (3)  a 
crook  from  which  a  steel  ball  is  sus- 
pended, which  was  one  of  the  royal 
insiffnia,  otherwise  called  kavkaha  [see 
BMmann,  Aln,  voL  L  pkte  ix.  No.  2.] ; 


(4)  (The  golf-stick,  an3)  the  game  of 
horse-golf. 

The  game  is  now  quite  extinct  in 
Persia  and  Western  Asia,  sur^'^viIlg 
only  in  certain  regions  adjoining  India, 
as  IS  specified  under  Polo.  But  for 
many  centuries  it  was  the  gEime  of 
kings  and  courts  over  all  Mahomme- 
dan  Asia.  The  earliest  Mahommedan 
historians  represent  the  game  of  c/iat^ 
gdn  as  familiar  to  the  Saasanian  kings  ; 
Ferdusi  puts  the  chaugdn-BM<^  into 
the  hands  of  Siawush,  the  father  of 
Kai  Khusru  or  Cyrus ;  many  famous 
kings  were  devoted  to  the  ^me, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Nuruddin  the  Just,  Atabek  of  Svria 
and  the  great  enemy  of  the  Crusaaers. 
He  was  so  fond  of  the  came  that  he 
used  (like  Akbar  in  after  days)  to 
play  it  by  lamp-light,  and  was  severely 
rebuked  by  a  devout  Mussulman  for 
being  so  devoted  to  a  mere  amuse- 
ment. Other  zealous  c^t/^ran-players 
were  the  great  Saladin,  Jalaluadin 
Mankbami  of  Khwarizm,  and  Malik 
Bibars,  Marco  Polo's  "  Beudocquedar 
Soldan  of  Babylon,"  who  was  said 
more  than  once  to  have  played 
chaugdn  at  Damascus  and  at  Cairo 
within  the  same  week.  Many  illus- 
trious persons  also  are  mentioned  in 
Asiatic  history  as  having  met  their 
death  by  accidents  in  the  maiidn,  as 
the  c^u^cfn-field^was  especially  called ; 
e,g.  Kutbuddin  Ibak  of  Delhi,  who 
was  killed  by  such  a  fall  at  Lahore 
in  (or  about)  1207.  In  Makrizi  (I.  i. 
121)  we  read  of  an  Amir  at  the 
Mameluke  Court  called  Husaniuddin 
Lajin  'Azizi  the  Jukdnddr  (or  Lord 
High  Polo-stick). 

It  is  not  known  when  the  game  was 
conveyed  to  Constantinople,  but  it 
must  have  been  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  century.*  The 
fullest  description  of  the  came  as 
played  there  is  given  by  Johannes 
Cinnamus  (c.  11^),  who  does  not 
however  give  the  barbarian  name : 

"  The  winter  now  being  over  and  the  gloom 
cleared  aWay,  he  (the  Emperor  Manuel 
ComnenuB)  devoted  himself  to  a  certain 
sober  exercise  which  from  the  first  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  Emperors  and  their  sons 
to  practise.  This  is  the  manner  thereof. 
A  party  of  young  men  divide  into  two  equal 
bands,  and  in  a  flat  space  which  has  been 

*  The  court  for  ekaugdn  is  ascribed  bv  Godimis 
(see  below)  to  Theodosius  Parvus.  Tliis  could 
hardly  be  the  son  of  Arcadius  (a.d.  408-450X  but 
laUier  Theododus  IIL  (716-718> 
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measured  out  purposely  they  cast  a  leather 
ball  in  size  somewhat  like  an  apple;  and 
setting  this  in  the  middle  as  if  it  were  a 
prize  to  be  contended  for  they  rush  into  the 
contest  at  full  speed,  each  grasping  in  his 
right  hand  a  stick  of  moderate  length  which 
comes  suddenly  to  a  broad  rounded  end,  the 
middle  of  which  is  closed  by  a  network  of 
dried  catg^^t.  Then  each  party  strives  who 
shall  first  send  the  ball  beyond  the  ^oal 
planted  conspicuously  on  the  opposite  side, 
for  whenever  the  ball  is  struck  by  the  netted 
sticks  through  the  goal  at  either  side,  that 
gives  the  victory  to  the  other  side.  This  is 
the  kind  of  game,  evidently  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  one.  For  a  player  must  be  con- 
tinually throwing  himself  right  back,  or 
bending  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  he 
turns  his  horse  short,  or  suddenly  dashes 
off  at  speed,  with  such  strokes  and  twists  as 
are  needed  to  follow  up  the  ball.  .  .  .  And 
thus  as  the  Emperor  was  rushing  round  in 
furious  fashion  in  this  game,  it  so  happened 
that  the  horse  which  he  rode  came  violently 
to  the  ground.  He  was  prostrate  below  the 
horse,  and  as  he  struggled  vainly  to  extricate 
himself  from  its  incumbent  weight  his  thigh 
and  hand  were  crushed  beneath  the  saddle 
and  much  injured.  .  .  ."  —  In  Bonn  ed. 
pp.  268-264. 

We  see  from  this  paasace  that  at 
Byzantimn  the  game  was  played  with 
a  kind  of  racket,  and  not  with  a  polo- 
stick. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  an 
instance  of  the  medieval  French  chi- 
cane in  this  sense,  nor  does  Littr^'s 
Dictionary  give  any.  But  Ducanee 
states  positively  that  in  his  time  the 
word  in  this  sense  survived  in  Langue- 
doc,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
evidence.  From  Henschel's  Duccmge 
also  we  borrow  a  quotation  which 
shows  chuca,  used  for  some  game  of 
baU,  in  French- Latin,  surely  a  form 
of  chaugdn  or  diicane. 

The  game  of  chaiigdn,  the  ball  (gu 
or  gam)  and  the  playing-ground 
(maidtfn)  afford  constant  metaphors  in 
Persian  literature. 

c.  820. — "If  a  man  dream  that  he  is  on 
horseback  along  with  the  King  himself,  or 
some  great  personage,  and  that  he  strikes 
the  ball  home,  or  wins  the  chnk&n  {Ijroi 
r^irai'i^et)  he  shall  find  grace  and  favour 
thereupon,  conformable  to  the  success  of 
his  ball  and  the  dexterity  of  his  horse.'* 
Again :  "If  the  King  dream  that  he  has  won 
in  the  chnk&n  {Sri  ^^Kavi^cp)  he  shall  find 
things  prosper  with  him." — The  Dream  Judg- 
ments of  Achmet  Ibn  Seirim,  from  a  Mo. 
Greek  version  quoted  by  Ducange  in  Oloss, 
OraecitatU, 

c.  940.  —  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
speaking  of  the  rapids  of  the  Danapris  or 
Dnieper,  says :  **  6  5^  to^tto  </>payfids  roaoO- 


rw  iari  arev^  6aw  rh  irXdroy  roQ  ri^KOPur- 
TTifUov"  ("The  defile  in  this  case  is  as 
narrow  as  the  width  of  the  cAuten-ground.")' 
— De  Adm,  Imp,,  cap.  ix.  (Bonn  ed.  iii.  76). 

969. — "Cumque  inquisitionis  sedicio  non 
modioa  petit  pro  Constantino  .  .  .  ex  ea 
^u*te  qua  Zncanistri  magnitudo  portenditur, 
Constantinus  orines  soTutus  per  canoellos 
caput  exposuit,  suaque  oetensione  popuU 
mox  tumultum  sedavit." — lAvdprAwtuMy  in 
Pertz,  MoR.  Germ.,  iii.  888. 

" .  .  .  he  selected  certain  of  his  medicines- 
and  drugs,  and  made  a  gof-sHck  (Jaukan  ?) 
[Burton,  *•  a  bat ']  with  a  hollow  handle,  into* 
which  he  introduced  them ;  after  which  .  .  . 
he  went  again  to  the. King  .  .  .  and  directed 
him  to  repair  to  the  horse-course,  and  to  plav 
with  the  ball  and  gof-gtici.  .  .  ." — Lanes 
Arabian  Nights,  i.  85-86 ;  [Burtotiy  i.  48]. 

c.  1030-40.— "  Whenever  you  march  .  .  . 
you  must  take  these  people  with  }rou,  and 
you  must  .  .  .  not  allow  them  to  drink  wine 
or  to  play  at  chxaghSJL'*  —  BaihcUbi,  in 
Elliot,  u.  120. 

1416. — "Bemardus  de  Castro  novo  et 
nonnulli  alii  in  studio  Tholosano  studentes, 
ad  ludum  li^nobolini  sive  Chncanim. 
luderunt  pro  vino  et  volema,  qui  ludus  est 
quasi  ludus  billardi,"  &c.— MS.  quoted  in 
HoMchets  Ducange. 

c.  1420.— "The  T^vKayiaTTlipiop  was 
founded  bv  Theodosius  the  Less  .  .  .  Basilius 
the  Macedonian  extended  and  levelled  the 
T^vKapnTTi/jpiOif/'  —  Oeorgius  Codinus  de- 
Antiq.  Constant.,  Bonn  ed.  81-82. 

1516.— Barbosa,  speaking  of  the  Mahom> 
medans  of  Cambay,  says:  "Saom  tarn 
ligeiros  e  manhoeos  na  sela  que  a  cavalo 
jogaom  ha  choqna,  ho  qual  joguo  eles  tern 
autre  sy  na  conta  em  que  nos  temos  ho  das 
canas"— (Lisbon  ed.  271) ;  i.e.  "They  are  so 
swift  and  dexterous  in  the  saddle  that  they 
play  choca  on  horseback,  a  game  which  they 
hold  in  as  high  esteem  as  we  do  that  of  the 
canes"  {i.e.  the  jereed). 

1560.— "They  (the  Arabs)  are  such  great 
riders  that  they  play  tennis  on  horseback  " 
{mie  jogSo  a  dioca  a  oavaUo). — Tenreiro, 
Ttinerario,  ed.  1762,  p.  859. 

o.  1590. — "His  Majesty  also  plays  at 
ohaug^  in  dark  nights.  .  .  the  balls  which 
are  used  at  night  are  set  on  fire.  .  .  .  For 
the  sake  of  adding  splendour  to  the  games 
.  .  .  His  Majesty  has  knobs  of  gold  and 
silver  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  ehaygdn  stacks. 
If  one  of  them  breaks,  any  player  that^g^ts 
hold  of  the  pieces  may  keep  them." — Ain-i- 
Akbari,  i.  298 ;  [ii.  803]. 

1837.— "The  game  of  chonghan  mentioned 
by  Baber  is  still  played  everywhere  in  Tibet ; 
it  is  nothing  but  'hockey  on  horseback,'  and 
is  excellent  fun." —  Vigne,  in  J.  A.  S,  Bengal, 
vi.  774. 

In  the  following  I  would  say,  in 
justice  to  the  great  man  whose  words 
are  (quoted,  that  chicane  is  used  in  the 
quasi-military   sense  of  taking  every 
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possible  advantage  of  the  ground  in 
a  contest : 

1761. — "I  do  suspect  that  some  of  the 
great  Ones  have  had  hopes' griven  to  them 
that  the  Dutch  may  be  induced  to  join 
us  in  this  war  against  the  Spaniards, — 
if  such  an  Erent  should  take  place  I  fear 
some  sacrifices  will  be  made  in  the  East 
Indies — I  pray  God  my  suspicions  may  be 
without  founoation.  I  think  Delays  and 
Chicaneiy  is  allowable  against  those  who 
take  Advantage  of  the  times,  our  Distresses, 
and  situation."  —  (htvubluhfed  Holograpk 
Letter  from,  Lord  Ouve,  in  India  Office 
Records.  Dated  Berkeley  Square,  and  in- 
dorsed 27th  Deer.  1761. 

1881.— "One  would  at  first  sight  be  in- 
clined to  derive  the  French  chic  from  the 
English  'cheek*;  but  it  appears  that  the 
English  is  itself  the  derived  word,  ekie  being 
an  old  Romance  word  signifying  ^nene,  or 
subtlety,  and  forming  the  root  of  our  own 
word  chicaneay."  —  Sat,  Rev.,  Sept.  10, 
p.  2S6  (Essay  on  French  Slang). 

CHICK,  s. 

a.  H. — P.  chik;  a  kind  of  screen- 
blind  made  of  finely-split  bamboo, 
laced  with  twine,  and  often  paintea 
on  the  outer  side.  It  is  hun^  or 
framed  in  doorways  or  windows,  ooth 
in  houses  and  in  tents.  The  thing 
[which  is  described  by  Roe,]  may 
possibly  have  come  in  with  the  Mon- 
gols, for  we  find  in  Kovalefski's  Mon- 
gol Diet.  (2174)  "Tc^iA;=i\ra«<«."  The 
Ain  (i.  226)  has  chtgh.  Chicks  are  now 
made  in  London,  as  well  as  imported 
from  China  and  Japan.  Chicks  are 
described  by  Clavijo  in  the  tents  of 
Timour's  chief  wife : 

1404.—"  And  this  tent  had  two  doors,  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  the  first  doors 
were  of  certain  thin  coloured  wands,  joined 
one  to  another  like  in  a  hurdle,  and  covered 
on  the  outside  with  a  texture  of  rose-coloured 
silk,  and  finely  woven  ;  and  these  doors  were 
made  in  this  fashion,  in  order  that  when  shut 
the  air  might  yet  enter,  whilst  those  within 
could  see  those  outside,  but  those  outside 
ooold  not  see  thoee  who  were  within."— 
fcxxvi. 

[1616.— His  wives  "  whose  Curiositye  made 
them  breake  little  holes  in  a  grate  of  reede 
that  hung  bef(Hre  it  to  gase  on  mee."— iStr  T, 
Boe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  321.J 

1673. — "Glass  is  dear,  and  scarcely  pur- 
cbaeeable  .  .  .  therefore  their  Windows  are 
usually  folding  doors,  screened  with  Cheeks 
or  hitises."- ^y^o-,  d2. 

The  pron.  cheei  is  still  not  uncommon 
among  English  people : — "  The  Coach  where 
the  Women  were  was  covered  with  cheeks, 
a  sort  of  hanging  Curtain,  made  with  Bents 
variously  coloured  with  Lacker,  and  Chec- 
quered  with  Packthred  so  artificially  that 
N 


you  see  all  without,  and   yourself    within 
unperceived." — Fryer,  83. 

1810. — "Cheeks  or  Screens  to  keep  out 
the  glare."— fri7/uMnjo»,  V,  M,  ii.  43. 

1825.— "The  cheek  of  the  tent  prevents 
effectually  any  person  from  seeing  what 
passes    within.    .    .    :*  — Ether  (ed.  1844), 

b.  Short  for  chickeen^  a  sum  of  four 
rupees.  This  is  the  Venetian  zecchinoy 
cecchinoy  or  sequin^  a  gold  coin  long 
current  on  the  shores  of  India,  ana 
which  still  frequently  turns  up  in 
treasure-trove,  and  in  hoards.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century  Nicolo 
Conti  mentions  that  in  some  parts  of 
India,  Venetian  ducats,  %.€.  sequins, 
were  current  (p.  30).  And  recently, 
in  fact  in  our  own  day,  chick  was  a 
term  in  frequent  Anglo-Indian  use,  e,g. 
"  rU  bet  you  a  chick." 

The  word  zecchino  is  from  the  Zecca, 
or  Mint  at  Venice,  and  that  name  is  of 
Arabic  origin,  from  sikkct,  'a  coininfi^ 
die.'  The  double  history  of  this  word 
is  curious.  We  have  just  seen  how 
in  one  form,  and  by  what  circuitous 
secular  journey,  through  Egypt, 
Venice,  India,  it  has  gained  a  place 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  Vocabulary.  By 
a  directer  route  it  has  also  found  a 
distinct  place  in  the  same  repository 
under  the  form  Sicca  (q.v.),  and  in  this 
shape  it  still  retains  a  ghostly  kind  of 
existence  at  the  India  Office.  It  is 
remarkable  how  first  the  spread  of 
Saracenic  power  and  civilisation,  then 
the  spread  of  Venetian  commerce  and 
coinage,  and  lastly  the  spread  of 
English  commerce  and  power,  should 
thus  have  brought  together  two  words 
identical  in  origin,  after  so  widely- 
divergent  a  career. 

The  sequin  is  sometimes  called  in 
the  South  skdndrcashy  because  the 
Doge  with  his  sceptre  is  taken  for  the 
ShdndVy  or  toddy-drawer  climbing  the 
palm-tree  !  [See  BumelL,  lAnschoteUy 
1.  243.]    (See  also  VENETIAN.) 

We  apprehend  that  the  gambling 
phrases  'c^idbm-stakes'  and  ^chicken- 
nazard '  originate  in  the  same  word. 

1583. — "ChickinOB  which  be  pieces  of 
Golde  woorth  seuen  shillings  a  piece  ster- 
ling."—Co^jaor  Frederici,  in  HaM,  u.  848. 

1608.— "When  I  was  there  (at  Venice)  a 
chlquin^  was  worth  eleven  livers  and 
twelve  sols." — i^oryaCt  Qrudiiies,  ii.  68. 

1609. — "Three  or  four  thousand  chequins 
were  as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly 
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on,  and  so  give  oyw  "—Perkles,  P,  of  Tyre, 
iv.  2. 

1612.— "The  Grand  Signiors  Costome  of 
thin  Port  Mofaa  is  worth  yearly  unto  him 
ISOO.ohioqneiiiM."— &iru,  in  Purcha»,  i.  348. 

[1616.  —  <*Shee  tooke  chlekeiiM  and 
royallfl  for  her  goods."— &>  T,  Roe.  Hak. 
Soc.  i,  228.] 

1623.— "ShaU  not  be  worth  a  cheqnin,  if 
it  were  knock'd  at  an  outcry."— 5«au»».  dr 
Flet.,  The  Maid  in  the  MiU,  ▼.  2. 

1689. —  '/Four  Thousand  CnieoUlUl  he 
priTately  tied  to  the  flooks  of  an  Anchor 
under  Water."— Owi^tow,  418. 

1711— "He  (the  Broker)  wiU  charge  32 
ShahMsper  Gfaeqneen  when  they  are  not 
worth  8Ii  in  the  Baaar.  "—Zocitycr,  227. 

1727.— "When  my  Barge  landed  him,  he 

ive  the  CSockswain  five  Zeqneons,  and 
foaded  her  back  with  Poultry  and  Fruit." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  801 ;  ed.  1744,  i.  308. 

1767.— "Received  .  .  . 


f^ 


"Chequins  5  at  5.     Arcot  Rs.  25  0  0" 
«  •  «  «  « 

Lord  Ql%ve*t  Aoamntofhit  Voyage  to  Indva^ 
in  Long,  497. 

1866.— 
**  Wbenever  master  spends  a  ohiek, 

I  keep  back  two  rupees,  Sir." 

Trevelyan,  Tha  Dawk  Bungalow. 

1875.— "*  Can't  do  much  harm  bv  locdng 
twenty  ohickB,'  observed  the  Colonel  in 
Anglo-Indian  argot,*' — The  Dilemma^  ch.  x. 

CHICKEN,  8.  Embroidery  ; 
Chickenwalla,  an  itinerant  dealer  in 
embroidered  handkerchiefs,  petticoats, 
and  such  like.  P.  cfUkin  or  chUdn^ 
*art  needlework.'  [At  Lucknow,  the 
chief  centre  of  the  manufacture,  this 
embroideiy  was  formerly  done  in  silk  ; 
the  term  is  now  applied  to  hand- 
worked flowered  musun.  (See  Hoey^ 
Monograpky  88,  Ytisuf  AU,  69.)] 

CHICK0BE,8.  The  red-legged  part- 
ridffe,  or  its  close  congener  Caccahis 
chvJeor,  Gray.  It  is  common  in  the 
Western  Himalaya,  in  the  N.  Punjab, 
and  in  Afghanistan.  The  francolin  of 
Moorcrof  t^  Travels  is  really  the  chickore. 
The  name  appears  to  be  Skt.  chdkora, 
and  this  disposes  of  the  derivation 
formerly  suggested  by  one  of  the 
present  writers,  as  from  the  Mongol 
tsokhor,  'dappled  or  pied'  (a  word, 
moreover,  which  the  late  Prof. 
Schiefner  informed  us  is  only  applied 
to  horses).  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  other  birds.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Cunninj?ham,  it  is  applied  in 
Laoak  to  the  Snow-cock  (TetraogaUus 


Himalayensisj  Gray),  and  he  appears  to 
give  ckd'kor  as  meaning '  white-oird '  in 
Tibetan.  Jerdon  gives  *snow  chvJcor* 
and  ^Btr&tii-chtLkor'  as  sportsmen's 
names  for  thiB  fine  bird.  And  in 
Ben£[al  Proper  the  name  is  applied, 
by  local  English  sportsmen,  to  the 
large  handsome  partridce  {Ortygomis 
quuiri^  Tem.)  of  !Bastem  Bengal,  called 
in  H.  kmyah  or  ban-tUar  ('forest 
partridge').  See  Jerdon,  ed.  1877,  iL 
676.  Also  the  birds  described  in  the 
extract  from  Mr.  Abbott  below  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ccLccahu  (which  he 
speaks  of  in  the  same  journal  as  '  red- 
legged  partridge').  And  the  use  of 
the  worn  by  Persians  (apparently)  is 
notable  ;  it  does  not  appear  in  Persian 
dictionaries.  There  is  probably  some 
mistake.  The  -birds  spoken  of  may 
have  been  the  Lanze  Sand-grouse 
(PterocUs  arencmvs,  Pal.),  which  in 
both  Persia  and  Af^anistan  is  called 
by  names  meaning  'Black-breast.' 

The  belief  that  the  chickore  eats  fire, 
mentioned  in  the  quotation  below,  is 
probably  from  some  verbal  misconcep- 
tion (quasi  dtish-khor  T).  [This  is  hardly 
Srobaole  as  the  idea  that  the  partridge 
rinks  the  moonbeams  is  as  old  as  the 
Brahma  Vaivarta  Purana :  "  0  Lord, 
I  drink  in  with  the  partridges  of  my 
eyes  thy  face  full  of  nectar,  which  re- 
sembles the  full  moon  of  autumn." 
Also  see  K(Uha  Sarit  Sdgara,  tr.  by  Mr. 
Tawney  (ii,  243),  who  has  kindly  given 
the  ahlove  references.]  Jerdon  states 
that  the  Afghans  call  the  bird  the 
'  Fire-eater.' 

c.  1190.—".  .  .  plantains  and  fruits,  Eoils, 
Chakors,_peacock8,  Sarases.  beautiful  to  be- 
hold."—The  Prithirdja  Rdsan  of  Chand 
Barddl,  in  Ind.  Ant.  i.  278. 

In  the  following  passage  the  word 
cator  is  supposed  by  the  editor  to  be  a 
clerical  error  for  ^acor  or  chacor. 

1298.— "The  Emperor  has  had  seyeral 
little  houses  erected  in  which  he  keeps  in 
mew  a  huge  number  of  catora,  which  are 
what  we  call  the  Great  Partridge."— Aforeo 
Polo  (2nd  ed.),  i.  287. 

1520. — "Haidar  Alemd&r  had  been  sent 
by  me  to  the  Eafers.  He  met  me  below  the 
Pass  of  B&dlj,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
chiefs,  who  brought  with  them  a  few  skins  of 
wine.  While  coming  down  the  Pass,  he  saw 
orodigious   numbers  of   CHiiktbrs." — Sober , 

1814. — ".  .  .  partridges,  quails,  and  a 
bird  which  is  called  Cupk  by  the  Persians 
and  Afghauns,  and  the  hill  Gnikore  by  the 
Indians,  and  which  I  understand  is  known 
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ia  Europe  by  the  name  of  the  Greek  Part- 
ridge."—^(pft»iu^aj»e'«  Oaubool,  ed.  18d9, 
i.  192;  ["the  same  bird  which  is  called 
CShioon  by  the  natives  and  fire-eater  by 
the  English  in  Bengal."— 7^t<2.  ii.  95]. 

c.  1815.—'*  One  day  in  the  fort  he  found 
a  hillHDartridffe  endoeed  in  a  wicker  basket. 
. .  .  Tliis  bird  is  called  the  chuekoor,  and  is 
said  to  eat  fire."— i/rt.  Skenoood.  Autobiog., 
440. 

1850.— '*  A  flight  of  birds  attracted  my 
attention ;  I  imagine  them  to  be  a  species  of 
bustard  or  grouse — black  beneath  and  with 
much  white  about  the  winffs — they  were 
beyond  our  reach;  the  people  called  them 
Ghnkon."  — JT.  Abl^oa,  Notes  during  a 
Jovmtv  in   Perna,    in   J,    R.   Otog.    Soe. 


UUHaAW,  n.p.  A  place  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  an  old  seat  of  the 
p«arl-fisherT.  The  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Tarn.  9aUMam,  Hhe 
diving ' ;  in  Singhalese  it  is  HalawUta. 
The  name  was  commonly  applied  by 
the  Portimiese  to  the  whole  aggrega- 
tion of  shoals  (Baixos  de  Ghi£M[>)  in 
the  Oalf  of  Manaar,  between  Ceylon 
and  the  coast  of  Miidura  and  Tiiine- 
veUy. 

1543.— "Shoals  of  Ghilao."  See  quotation 
under  BEADAUL 

1610. — *'  La  pesqueria  de  Chilao  .  .  .  por 
bazerse  antiguamente  in  un  puerto  del  nus- 
mo  nombre  en  la  iala  de  Seylan  .  .  .  llamado 
asi  por  ista  causa ;  por  que  chilao,  en  len^ua 
Chengala,  .  .  .  quiere  dezir  pemnicria/*— 
TeixSra,Ft,u,29. 

CBJLLUM,  &  H.  chilam;  'Hhe 
part  of  the  hulia  (see  HOOKA)  which 
contains  the  tobacco  and  charcoal  balls, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  loosely  used  for 
the  mpe  itself,  or  the  act  of  smoking 
it "  (Wihan).  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
replenishment  of  the  bowl,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  man  asks  for  "  another  glass." 
The  tobacco,  as  used  by  the  masses  in 
the  hubble-bubble,  is  cut  small  and 
kneaded  into  a  pulp  with  go&Ty  i.e. 
molasses,  and  a  fittle  water.  Hence 
actual  contact  with  glowing  charcoal 
is  needed  to  keep  it  afight. 

1781.— "Dressing  a  hubble-bubble,  per 
week  at  8  AiHww  a  day. 

fan  0,dvht^iXL8h  0." 
—Primm  Eacperiemees  in  CaptivUy  of  Moh. 
J.  Limdtay,  in  Livet  qf  Lindsays,  iu. 

1811. — "They  have  not  the  same  scruples 
for  the  Cbmimi  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Hooka, 
and  it  is  often  lent  .  .  .  whereas  the  very 
proposition  for  the  Hooka  giyee  rise  fre- 
quently to  the  most  ridiculous  quarrels.'*— 
JSoieytu,  at 


1828.— "Ever^  sound  was  hushed  but  the 
noise  of  that  wmd  .  .  .  and  the  occasional 
bubbling  of  my  hoohxh,  which  had  just  been 
furnished  with  another  dhUlum." — The  Km- 
rilbask,  i.  2. 

1829.— "Tugging  awav  at  ^our  hookah, 
find  no  smoke;  a  thief  having  purloined 
your  silver  chelam  and  snrpooM."— ^oAa 
Shipp,  ii.  159. 

1848. — "  Joe  however  .  .  .  oould  not  think 
of  moving  till  his  baggage  was  cleared,  or 
of  travelling  until  he  could  do  so  with  lus 
ohiUum."— Vanity  Fair,  ii.  ch.  xxiii. 

GHILLUMBBUM,  n.p.  A  town 
in  S.  Arcot,  which  is  the  site  of  a 
famous  temple  of  Siya,  properly  jS>^'- 
dcmburam,  Etym.  obscure.  [Garstin 
{Man,  S.  Arcot,  400)  gives  the  name  as 
Chedambranij  or  more  correctly  Chitt- 
ambalam^  '  the  atmosphere  of  wisdom.'] 

1755. — "Scheringham  (Seringam),  Soha- 
lembron,  et  Genfy  m'offroient  ^galement 
la  retraite  amrte  laquelle  je  soupirois." — 
An^^H  du  Perron,  Zendav.   Disc.  Prelim. 


CHILLXJMGHEE,  s.  H.  chilanichi, 
also  silfchi^  and  silpchl,  of  which  chUam- 
chi  is  probably  a  corruption.  A  basin 
of  brass  (as  in  BengalY^r  tinned  copper 

ias  usually  in  the  West  and  South) 
or  washing  hands.  The  form  of  the 
word  seems  Turkish,  but  we  cannot 
trace  it. 

1715. — "  We  prepared  for  our  first  present, 
viz.,  1000  gold  mohurs  .  .  .  the  unicorn's 
horn  .  .  .  the  astoa  (?)  and  ohelnmgie  of 


In  WKeeier,  ii.  246. 
supper  was  a   peelaw  . 


Manilla  work. 

1888.— "Our 
when  it  was  removed  a  ohiUuniohee  and 
goblet  of  warm  water  was  handed  round, 
and  each  washed  his  hands  and  mouth." — 
P.  Oordon,  Fragment  of  the  Journal  of  a 
Ttmr,  &c. 

1851.— "When  a  chillmncheo  of  water  «an« 
soap  was  {>rovided,   *Have  you  no  soapf 

Sir  C.  Napier  asked " — mawson,  Indian 

Command  qf  Sir  C.  Napier. 

1857.— "I  went  alone  to  the  Fort  Adju- 
tant, to  report  my  arrival,  and  inquire  to 
what  regiment  of  the  Bengal  army  I  was 
likely  to  be  posted. 

"Army!  — regiment!'  was  the  reply. 
*There  is  no  Bengal  Army;  it  is  all  m 
revolt.  .  .  .  Provide  yourself  with  a  camp- 
bedstead,  and  a  ohillnmohee,  and  wait  for 
orders.' 

"I  saluted  and  left  the  presence  of  my 
superior  oflicer,  deeply  pondering  as  to  the 
possible  nature  and  qualities  of  a  chillum- 
chee,  but  not  venturing  to  enquire  further." 
—Lt.-CoL  Lew'n,  A  Fly  on  Ou  Wheel,  p.  8. 

There  is  an  Anglo-Indian  tradition, 
which  we  would  not  vouch  for,  that 
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one  of  the  orators  on  the  great  Hast- 
ings trial  depicted  the  oppressor  on 
some  occasion,  as  "grasping  his  chil- 
Ivm  in  one  hand  and  his  dullumchee 
in  the  other." 

The  latter  word  is  used  chiefly  bjr 
Anglo-Indians  of  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency and  their  servants.  In  Bombay 
the  article  has  another  name.  And  it 
is  told  of  a  gallant  veteran  of  the 
old  Bengal  Artillery,  who  was  full  of 
"Presidential"  prejudices,  that  on 
hearing  the  Bombay  army  commended 
by  a  brother  officer,  ne  broke  out  in  just 
wrath  :  "  The  Bombay  Army  !  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  the  Bombay  Army  !   They 

call  a  chillunichee  a  gindyl the 

Beasts!" 

CHILLY,  s.  The  popular  Anglo- 
Indian  name  of  the  pod  of  red  pepper 
(Capticum  friUicosum  and  C.  annuum, 
Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceae).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name,  as  stated 
by  Bontius  in  the  quotation,  was  taken 
from  Chili  in  S.  America,  whence  the 
plant  was  carried  to  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, and  thence  to  India. 

[1604. — "  Indian  pei)per.  ...  In  the 
language  of  Ciisoo,  it  is  called  Vchu,  and 
in  that  of  Mexico,  chili." — Orim$tcny  tr. 
D'AcostoL,  ff,  W.  Indiesy  I.  Bk.  iv.  239  (Stanf. 
Diet.)] 

1681. — ".  .  .  eoe  addere  fnictum  Ricini 
Americani,  quod  lada  Chili  Malaii  vocant, 
quasi  dicas  riper  e  Chile,  Brasiliae  conter- 
mina  regione.—Jac.  BorUiiy  Dial.  V.  p.  10. 

Again  (lib.  vi.  cap.  40,  p.  131)  Bon- 
tius calls  it  ^  piper  ChiUnsis,^  and  also 
'Ricinus  Braziliensis.*  But  his  com- 
mentator, Piso,  observes  that  Ricinus 
is  quite  improper ;  "  vera  Piperis  sive 
Capsici  Brazihensis  species  apparet." 
Bontius  says  it  was  a  common  custom 
of  natives,  and  even  of  certain  Dutch- 
men, to  keep  a  niece  of  chilly  con- 
tinually chewed,  out  he  found  it  in- 
tolerable. 

1848.—"  *  Try  a  chiU  with  it,  Miss 
Sharp/  said  Joseph,  really  interested. 
<A  chili?'    said   Kebecca,  rasping.      'Oh 

}res!'  .  .  .  'How  fresh  and  green  they 
ook/  she  said,  and  put  one  into  her  mouth. 
It  was  hotter  than  the  curry ;  flesh  and 
blood  oould  bear  it  no  longer." — Vanity 
Fairy  ch.  iii. 

CHniNET-GLASS,  s.  Gardener's 
name,  on  the  Bombay  side  of  India,  for 
the  flower  and  plant  Allamanda  cathar- 
tica  (Sir  G.  Birawood). 


CHINA,  i;i.p.  The  European  know- 
ledge of  this  name  in  the  forms  ThiiioR 
ana  Siiuie  goes  back  nearly  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  famous  mention 
of  the  Sinvm  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
would  carry  us  much  further  back,  but 
we  fear  the  possibility  of  that  referring 
to  the  Chinese  must  be  abandoned,  as 
must  be  likewise,  perhaps,  the  similar 
application  of  the  name  Chinas  in 
ancient  Sanskrit  works.  The  most 
probable  origin  of  the  name — ^which 
IS  essentially  a  name  applied  by 
foreigners  to  the  country — as  yet  sug- 

rted,  is  that  put  forward  by  Baron 
von  Richthofen,  that  it  comes  from 
Jih-nauy  an  old  name  of  Tongking, 
seeing  that  in  Jih-nan  lay  the  only  port 
which  was  open  for  foreign  trade  with 
China  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and 
that  that  province  was  then  included 
administratively  within  the  limits  of 
China  Proper  (see  Richthofen^  China^  i. 
504-510 ;  the  same  author's  papers  in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Geog.  Soc.  for 
1876  ;  and  a  paper  by  one  of  uie  present 
writers  in  Proc.  R.  Geog.  Soc,,  November 
1882.) 

Another  theory  has  been  suggested 
by  our  friend  M.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie 
in  an  elaborate  note,  of  which  we  can 
but  state  the  general  gist.  Whilst 
he  quite  accepts  the  suggestion  that 
Kiao-chi  or  Tongking,  anciently  called 
Kiao-tij  was  the  Katttgara  of  Ptolemy's 
authority,  he  denies  that  Jih-nan  can 
have  been  the  origin  of  Sinae.  This 
he  does  on  two  chief  grounds :  (1) 
That  Jih-nan  was  not  Kiao-chi,  but  a 
province  a  good  deal  further  south, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  province 
of  An  (NgheAnSy  in  the  map  of  M. 
Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  the  capital  of 
which  is  about  2°  17'  in  lat.  S.  of 
Hanoi),  This  is  distinctly  stated  in 
the  Official  Geography  of  Annam.  An 
was  one  of  the  twelve  provinces  of 
Cocliin  China  proper  till  1820-41,  when, 
with  two  others,  it  was  transferred 
to  Tongking.  Also,  in  the  Chinese 
Historical  Atlas,  Jih-nan  lies  in  Chen- 
Ching,  i.e.  Cochin-China.  (2)  That 
the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Jih-nan, 
as  indicated  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
of  the  Han  period,  was  Nit-nam.  It 
is  stiU  pronoimced  in  Sinico-Annamite 
(the  most  archaic  of  the  Chinese 
dialects)  Nhvi-nam,  and  in  Cantonese 
Yatnam.  M.  Terrien  further  points 
out  that  the  export  of  Chinese  goods, 
and  the  traffic  with  the  south    and 
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west,  was  for  several  dtoturies  b.o. 
monopolised  by  the  State  of  Tsen 
^ow  pronounced  in  Sinico-Annamite 
Chen^  and  in  Mandarin  Tien\  which 
corresponded  to  the  centre  and  west  of 
modem  Yun-nan.  The  ^le-Jd  of  Sze- 
ma  Tsien  (b.c.  91X  and  the  Annals 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  afford  inter- 
esting information  on  this  subject. 
When  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  in  con- 
sequence of  Chang- Kien's  information 
bToiu;ht  back  from  Bactria,  sent  envoys 
to  find  the  route  followed  by  the 
traders  of  Shuh  (t.e.  Sze-chuen)  to 
India^  these  envoys  were  detained  by 
Tang-Eianff,  King  of  Tsen,  who  ob- 
jected to  their  exploring  trade-routes 
through  his  territory,  saying  haughtily : 
^  Has  the  Han  a  greater  dominion  than 
ours?** 

M.  Terrien  conceives  that  as  the 
only  communication  of  this  Tsen  State 
witn  the  Sea  would  be  by  the  Song-Koi 
R.,  the  eniporium  of  sea-trade  with  that 
State  woukI  be  at  its  mouth,  viz.  at  Kiao- 
ti  or  Eattigara.  Thus,  he  considers,  the 
name  of  Twn,  this  powerfid  and  arro- 
gant State,  the  monopoliser  of  trade- 
routes  is  in  all  probability  that  which 
spread  far  and  wide  the  name  of  CTifn, 
;^n,  Sinaej  ThintUy  and  preserved  its 
predominance  in  the  mouths  of 
foreigners,  even  when,  as  in  the  2nd 
century  of  our  era,  the  great  Empire 
of  the  Han  has  extended  over  the  Delta 
of  the  Song-Koi. 

This  theory  needs  more  consideration 
than  we  can  now  give  it.  But  it  will 
doubtleas  have  discussion  elsewhere, 
and  it  does  not  disturb  Richthofen's 
identification  of  Kattigara. 

[Prof.  Giles  regards  the  su£»estions 
of  Richthofen  and  T.  de  la  Couperie 
as  mere  jesses.  From  a  recent  re- 
consideration of  the  subject  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  the 
name  of  a  dynasty,  Ch*in  or  2Vtn, 
which  flourished  B.c.  266-207,  and  be- 
came widely  known  in  India,  Persia, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  the  final 
a  being  added  by  the  Portuguese.] 

c.  A.D.  80-89.— **  Behind  this  country 
(Cftryif)  the  sea  comes  to  a  termination 
somewhere  in  Thin,  and  in  the  interior  of 
that  ooontary,  quite  to  the  north,  there  is 
a  verr  great  dtv  called  Thinae,  from  which 
raw  silk  and  siIk  thread  and  silk  stuffs  are 
brought  oTerland  through  Bactria  to  Bary- 
gaxa,  as  they  are  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
Ganges  Biver  to  lim^rricS.  It  is  not  easy, 
howoTer,  to  get  to  tms  Tbin,  and  few  and 


far  between  are  those  who  come  from  it.  ..." 
— Pfripiut  Maris  Ervthraei;  see  MiUler,  Oeog. 
Or,  J/tn.  i.  803. 

c.  160— "The  inhabited  part  of  our  earth 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Unknown 
Land  which  lies  along  the  re^on  occupied 
by  the  easternmost  races  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
8iiia«  and  the  natives  of  Serice.  .  .  ."— 
Claudius  IHolemyj  Bk.  vii.  ch.  5. 

c.  645. — "The  country  of  silk,  I  may  men- 
tion, is  the  remotest  of  all  the  Indies,  lying 
towards  the  left  when  you  enter  the  Indian 
Sea,  but  a  vast  distance  further  off  than  the 
Persian  Oulf  or  that  island  which  the  Indians 
call  Selediba,  and  the  Greeks  Taprobane. 
Tsinitxa  (elsewhere  Tiinista)  is  the  name 
of  the  Country,  and  the  Ocean  compasses  it 
round  to  the  left,  j'ust  as  the  same  Ocean 
compasses  Barbari  (t.e.  the  Somali  Couniry) 
round  to  the  right.  And  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers called  Brachmans  tell  you  that  if  you 
were  to  stretch  a  straight  cord  from  Tiinitia 
throuf  h  Persia  to  the  Roman  territory,  you 
woula  just  divide  the  world  in  halves.  — 
Cotnuuy  Topog,  Christ.^  Bk.  II. 

.c.  641.— "In  641  the  Kin^  of  Magadha 
(Behar,  kc.)  sent  an  ambassador  with  a  let- 
ter to  the  Chinese  Court.  The  emperor  .  .  . 
in  return  directed  one  of  his  officers  to  go  to 
the  King  .  .  .  and  to  invite  his  submission. 
The  King  Shiloyto  (Siladitya)  was  all  aston- 
ishment. '  Since  time  immemorial, '  he  asked 
his  officer,  'did  ever  an  ambassador  come 
from  Mokochintan  t*  ,  .  ,  The  Chinese  author 
remarks  that  in  the  tongue  of  the  barbarians 
the  Middle  Kingdom  is  called  AfoAochintan 
(Maha-Chlna-stnfina)." — From  Cathay ^  &c., 
Ixviii. 

781.— "Adam  Priest  and  Bishop  and  Pope 
of  Tfinesihan.  .  .  .  The  preachings  of  our 
Fathers  to  the  King  of  TiiiLia.  "—Syriac  Part 
of  the  Inscriptidn  of  Singanfu,. 

nth  Century.— The  "King  of  China" 
(Shina^^oftuAan)  appears  in  the  list  of 
provinces  and  monarohies  in  the  great  In- 
scription of  the  Tanjore  Pagoda. 

1 128. — "  China  and  ifo^dclmia  appear  in  a 
list  of  places  producing  silk  and  other  cloths, 
in  the  Al^ilashitartkackiiUdniani  of  the 
Chalukya  Eing."—S<me»varadiva {MS,)*  Bk. 
III.  ch.  6. 

1288.—"  You  must  know  the  Sea  in  which 
lie  the  Islands  of  those  parts  is  called  the 
Sea  of  Chin.  .  .  .  For,  in  the  language  in 
those  Isles,  when  they  say  Chin,  'tis  Manzi 
they  mean."— Jfarco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iv. 


*  It  may  be  well  to  append  here  the  whole  Ust 
which  I  find  on  a  scrap  of  paper  In  Dr.  Bumell  s 
handwriting  (Y): 

Pohilapuia.  AnitevSU  (AnhUvSd). 

ChlnavallL  SunApura. 

Avantikflhetra  {Ujjain\       Maiasthftna  {MuUan). 

Alfikikara.  ?>'^V. 


Bimhaladvlpa  (Ceylon), 
Gopdinuthftna  (1  f), 
Oujanasth&na. 
Thftnaka  (Tkanaf) 


Mahichlna. 
Kalingadela     (Tdvgu. 

CeufUry), 
VsAgade«a(Beii^). 
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o.  1800.— '^Laii^e  ahips,  called  in  the 
laogoap^e  of  Chin  *  junkB,  bring  varions  sorts 
of  choioe  merohandize  and  cloths.  .  .  ." — 
Raskiduddin^  in  JSllioL  i.  69. 

1516. — '*.  .  .  there  is  the  Kingdom  of 
ChinEj  which  they  say  is  a  very  extensiye 
dominion,  both  along  the  coast  of  the  sea, 
and  in  the  interior.  .  .    "—Bftrboaoy  204. 

1563,—** R,  Then  Ruelius  and  Mathiolus 
of  Siena  say  that  the  best  camphor  is  from 
China,  ana  that  the  best  of  all  Camphors 
is  that  purified  by  a  certain  barbarian  King 
whom  tney  call  King  (of)  China. 

"0.  Tlien  you  may  tell  Ruelius  and 
Mathiolus  of  Siena  that  though  they  are 
BO  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
there's  no  need  to  make  such  a  show  of  it 
as  to  call  every  body  'barbarians'  who  is 
not  of  their  own  race,  and  that  besides  this 
they  are  quite  wrong  in  the  fact  .  .  .  that 
the  King  of  China  does  not  occupy  himself 
with  miudng  camphor,  and  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  greatest  Kings  known  in  the  world." 
—Oaraa  ht  OrtOj  f.  466. 

c.  1590.— "Ntar  to  this  is  Pegu,  which 
former  writers  called  (3ieon,  accounting 
this  to  be  the  capital  city." — Ayeen,  ea. 
im    ii.    4;   [tr.    Jarrett,    ii.    119].     (See 

CHINA,  &  In  the  sense  of  porce- 
lain this  word  {Chinly  &c.)  is  used  in 
Asiatic  lan^a^es  as  well  as  in  English. 
In  English  it  ooes  not  occur  in  Mii^ew 
(2nd  ed.  1627),  though  it  does  in  some 
earlier  publications.  [The  earliest 
uuotation  in  N.E,D.  is  from  CoaarCs 
PmtOy  1653.]  The  phrase  ChincL-ai^ies 
as  occurring  in  Drake  and  in  Shaks- 
pere,  shows  how  the  word  took  the 
sense  of  porcelain  in  our  own  and  other 
languages.  The  phrase  China-dishes  as 
first  used  was  analogous  to  Turkey- 
carpets,  But  in  the  latter  we  have 
never  lost  the  geographical  sense  of 
the  adjective.  In  tne  word  turquoises, 
agaiU)  the  phrase  was  no  doubt  origin- 
ally pierres  turquoises,  or  the  Hke,  and 
here,  as  in  china  dishes,  the  specific  has 
superseded  the  generic  sense.  The  use 
of  arab  in  India  for  an  Arab  horse  is 
analogous  to  china.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  china  dish  in  Lan^s 
Arabian  Nights,  iii.  492 ;  [Burton,  I. 
876]. 

861.— "There  is  in  China  a  very  fine  clay 
with  which  they  make  yases  transparent 
like  bottles;  water  can  be  seen  inside  of 
them.  These  yases  are  made  of  clay." — 
Reinavdy  Relaiiont,  i.  S4. 

c.  1350.-"  China-ware  (al-fakhJthdr  al- 
Smiy)  is  not  made  except  in  the  cities  of 
Zaitun  arid  of  Sin  Eal&n.  .  .  ."— /frn  BatiOcL 
jy.  266.  ^ 


c.  1690.— "I  was  passing  one  day  along 
a  street  in  Damascus,  when  I  saw  a  slaye- 
boy  let  fall  from  his  hands  a  great  China 
dish  {^faJL  min  ol-hakkkhAr  a/-§lniy)  which 
they  call  in  that  country  mAa.  It  broke, 
and  a  crowd  gathered  round  the  little  Mame- 
luke."—/5»  Batuia,  i.  288. 

c.  1667. — "Le  mercantie  ch'andauano 
Ogn'  anno  da  Ooa  a  Bezeneger  erano  molti 
caualli  Arabi  .  .  .  e  anche  'pezze  di  China, 
zafaran^  e  soarlatti." — Ceaaare  de*  Federici,  in 
Ramusio,  iii.  389. 

1679. — ".  .  .  we  met  with  one  ship  more 
loaden  with  linnen,  China  silke,  and  China 
diahes.  .  .  ."— Droit,  World  Encompatatd, 
in  Hak.  Soc.  112. 

c.  1680. — "Usum  yasonim  aureorum  et 
aii^enteorum  Aegyptii  rejecemnL  ubi  mur- 
rhma  yasa  adinyenere ;  quae  ex  India  affer- 
untur,  et  ex  ea  regione  ^uam  Sini  yocant, 
ubi  oonficiuntur  ex  yariis  lapidibus,  prae- 
cipueque  ex  jaspide." — Prosp,  Afpinus^  Pt. 

c.  1690.— "The  fold  and  silyer  dishes 
are  tied  up  in  red  cloths,  and  those  in 
Copper  ancf  China  (cklnt)  in  white  ones." — 
Am,  i.  68. 

c.  1603. — ".  .  .  as  it  were  in  a  fruit-dish, 
a  dish  of  some  threepence,  your  honours 
haye  seen  such  dishes ;  they  are  not  China 
dishes,  but  yery  good  dishes." — Measure  for 
Metuure,  ii.  1. 

1608-9.—"  A  faire  China  dish  (which  cost 
ninetie  Rupias,  or  forty-fiye  Reus  of  eight) 
was  broken." — Hawkins,  in  Purchas,  i.  2»). 

1609.— "He  has  a  lodging  in  the  Strand 
for  the  purpose,  or  to  watch  when  ladies 
are  gone  to  the  China-house,  or  the  Ex- 
change, that  he  may  meet  them  by  chance 
and  giye  them  presents.  ..." 

"Ay,  sir:  his  wife  was  the  rich  China- 
woman, that  the  courtiers  yisited  so  often.'* 
— Ben  Jotuoity  Silent  Woman,  i.  1. 

1616.— 

"...  Oh  had  1  now  my  Wishes, 
Sure  you  should  learn  to  make  their  China 
Dishes." 
Doggrel  prefixed  to  Confoi's  CntdiH^» 

c.  1690.— Kaempfer  in  his  account  of  the 
Persian  Court  mentions  that  the  department 
where  porcelain  and  plate  dishes,  sc,  were 
kept  and  cleaned  was  called  Cldn-khAna, 
'  the  China-closet ' ;  and  those  seryants  who 
carried  in  the  dishes  were  called  Chinikaah. 
— Amoen,  Exot,,  p.  126. 

1711. — "Purselaine,  or  China-ware  is  so 
tender  a  Commodity  that  good  Instructions 
are  as  necessary  for  Pack^e  as  Purchase." 
— LodcyeTy  126. 

1747.— "The  Art  of  Cookery  made  Plain 
and  Easy ;  which  far  Exceeds  any  Thing 
of  the  Kind  yet  Published.  By  a  Lady. 
London.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  Sold 
by  Mrs.  Asbum  a  China  Shop  Woman, 
Comer  of  Fleet  Ditch,  MDCCXLVII." 
This  the  title  of  the  orig[inal  edition  of 
Mrs.  Glass's  Cookery,  as  giyen  by  G.  A. 
Sala,  in  Hid,  News,  May  12,  1883. 
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1876.->*'Schnyl6r  mentioiu  that  the  beet 
natiye  earthenware  in  Torldetan  is  caUed 
Chilli,  and  bears  a  clumsy  imitation  of  a 
Chinese  mark"— {see  IVrKitoa,  i.  187.) 

For  the  following  interesting  note  on 
the  Arabic  use  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Robertson  Smith : — 

Qlnlya  is  >Poken  of  thus  in  the  Lat&ifol- 
ma*&rif  of  al-Th'&libI,  ed.  De  Jonff,  Leyden, 
1807,  a  book  written  in  a.d.  990.  ''The 
Arabs  were  wont  to  call  all  eleeant  vessels 
and  the  like  BlBiya  (t.«.  Chinese),  whatever 
they  really  wero,  because  of  the  spedaltv 
of  uie  Chmese  in  objects  of  vertu ;  and  this 
usage  remains  in  the  common  word  ftswiML 
(pi.  of  jrialya)  to  the  present  day." 

So  in  the  TajSrCboU'Omam  ot  Ibn  Masko- 
waih  (Fr.  Hist.  Ar.  ii.  457),  it  is  said  that 
at  the  wedding  of  MamOn  with  Btlr&n  ''her 
srandmother  strewed  over  her  1000  pearls 
from  a  slniya  of  gold."  In  Egypt  the 
familiar  round  brass  trays  used  to  dine  off, 
are  now  called  slnlya  (vulgo  fonhta),  [the 
ftei,  fenl  of  N.  India]  and  so  is  a  European 


The  expression  H»iya<  al  fin,  "  A  Chinese 
fiR^fo,"  u  quotea  affain  by  De  Goeje  from 
of  Abul-shibl  AganI,  xiii.  27.    [See 

[OHINA-BEER,  s.  Some  kind  of 
liquor  used  in  China,  perhaps  a  variety 

[1615.— "I  carid  a  jarr  of  China  Bearo." 
—Sob'*  Diary,  i.  84.] 

GHINA-BnCKEEB,  n.i>.  One  of 
the  chief  Delta-mouths  of  tne  Irawadi 
is  so  called  in  marine  charts.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  name,  further  than  that  Prof. 
Forchhammer,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Early 
Hist,  and  Oeog.  of  Br.  Burma  (p.  16^ 
states  that  the  country  between  Ran- 
goon and  Bassein,  x.e.  on  the  west  of 
the  Rangoon  River,  bore  the  name  of 
Pokharoj  of  which  Buckeer  is  a  corrup- 
tion.   This  does  not  explain  the  China, 

UJUdIA-ROOT,  s.  a  once  famous 
drug,  known  as  Radix  Chinae  and 
Tu&r  Chinae^  being  the  tuber  of 
various  species  of  Smilax  (N.  O.  Smi- 
laeeasy  the  same  to  which  sarsaparilla 
belongs).  It  was  said  to  have  been 
used  with  ^ood  effect  on  Charles  V. 
when  suffering  from  gout,  and  acquired 
a  great  repute.  It  was  also  much  used 
in  the  same  wav  as  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
now  Quite  obsolete  in  England,  but  is 
still  ndd  in  esteem  in  the  native 
pharmaoopceias  of  China  and  India. 


1668.— <'i2.  I  wish  to  take  to  Portugal 
some  of  the  Boot  or  Wood  of  China,  since 
it  is  not  a  contraband  drug.  .  .  . 

**0.  This  wood  or  root  grows  in  China, 
an  immense  country,  presumed  to  be  on 
the  confines  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  and  because 
in  all  these  regions,  both  in  China  and  in 
Japan,  there  exists  the  morbo  napolitano, 
the  merciful  God  hath  willed  to  give  them 
this  root  for  remedy,  and  with  it  the  good 
physicians  there  know  well  the  treatment.'* 
—Qarda,  f.  177. 

c.  1590. — '*  Sircar  Silhet  is  very  moun- 
tainous. .  .  .  China-Boot  (cAo6-cAfn{)  is 
produced  here  in  great  plenty,  which  was 
out  lately  discovered  hy  some  Turks." — 
Ayeen.  Atb.,  by  Oladtrin,  ii.  10  ;  [ed.  Jarrett^ 
ii.  124]. 

1598.—'*  The  roote  of  China  is  commonlie 
vsed  among  the  Egyptians  .  .  .  specially 
for  a  consumption,  for  the  which  they  seeth 
the  roote  China  in  broth  of  a  henne  or  cocke, 
whereby  they  become  whole  and  faire  of 
face."— Z>r.  Paludanus,  in  Liiuchoten,  124, 
[Hak.  Boo.  u.  112]. 

c.  1(S10.—*' Quant  k  la  verole.  ...  lis  la 
guerissent  sans  suer  avec  du  boia  d'Eiehine. 
.  .  ."—Pyrard  de  Laval,  ii.  9  (ed.  1679) ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  13 ;  also  see  i.  182]. 

[c.  1690.— *' The  caravans  returned  with 
musk,  China-wood  (bau  de  C%tne)." — 
Bender,  ed.  ConttabU,  p.  425.] 

GHINAPATAM,  n.p.  A  name 
sometimes  given  by  the  natives  to 
Madras.  The  name  is  now  written 
Shennai-Shenna-ppatanamy  Tam.,  in  Tel. 
Chennaf>aUanamUy  and  the  following  is 
the  origin  of  that  name  according  to 
the  statement  given  in  W.  Hamilton's 
Hindostan. 

On  "this  part  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel 
.  .  .  the  £^lish  .  .  .  possessed  no  fixed 
establishment  until  a.d.  16S9,  in  which  year, 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  grant  was  received 
from  the  descendants  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty 
of  Bijanagur,  then  reigning  at  Chander- 
gherry,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.  This 
document  from  Sree  Rung  Rayeel  expressly 
enjoins,  that  the  town  and  fort  to  be  erected 
at  Madras  shall  be  called  after  his  own 
name,  Sree  Runga  Rayapatam;  but  the  local 
governor  or  Naik,  Damerla  Vencatadrij  who 
first  invited  Mr.  Francis  Day,  the  chief  of 
Armagon,  to  remove  to  Madras,  had  pre- 
viously intimated  to  him  that  he  would 
have  the  new  English  establishment  founded 
in  the  name  ofhis  father  Chennappa,  and 
the  name  of  Chenappapatam  continues  to  be 
universally  applied  to  the  town  of  Madras 
by  the  natives  of  that  division  of  the  south 
of  India  named  Dravida."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  413). 

Dr.  Bumell  doubted  this  origin  of 
the  name,  and  considered  that  the 
actual  name  could  hardly  have  been 
formed  from  that  of  Chenappa.  It  is 
possible   that   some  name  similar  to 
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Chinapatan  was  borne  by  the  place 
previously.  It  will  be  seen  under 
MADRAB  that  Barros  curiously  connects 
the  Chinese  with  St.  Thom^.  To  this 
may  be  added  this  passage  from  the 
English  translation  of  Mendom^s  ChinOy 
the  original  of  which  was  published  in 
1586,  the  translation  by  K.  Parke  in 
1588  :— 

" .  .  .  it  is  plainely  seene  that  they  did 
come  with  the  shipping  vnto  the  Indies  .  .  . 
so  that  at  this  day  there  is  great  memory 
of  them  in  the  Ilands  Philippinas  and  on  the 
cost  of  Coromande,  which  is  the  cost  against 
the  Kingdome  of  Norsinga  towards  the  sea 
of  Bengala  (misprinted  Cengala) ;  tehereas  it  a 
town  called  vnio  this  day  the  Soile  of  the 
Chinos /or  thai  they  did  reediJU  and  make  the 
M1M  "— (i.  94). 

I  Strongly  suspect  that  this  was 
Chinapatamy  or  Madras.  [On  the  other 
hand,  the  popular  derivation  is  ac- 
cepted in  the  Madras  Glass,,  p.  163. 
The  gold  plate  containing  the  grant  of 
Sri  Kanga  Raja  is  said  to  have  been 
kept  by  the  English  for  more  than  a 
century,  till  its  loss  in  1746  at  the 
capture  of  Madras  by  the  French.— 
(Wheeler,  Early  Rec.,  49).] 

1780.— "The  Nawaub  sent  him  to  Cheena 
Pattun  (Madras)  under  the  escort  of  a  small 
party  of  light  Cavahy."— j^.  of  Hydwr  NaiJt, 

GHINCHEW,  CHINGHEO,  n.p. 
A  port  of  Fuhkien  in  China.  Some 
ambiguity  exists  as  to  the  application 
of  the  name.  In  English  charts  the 
name  is  now  attachea  to  the  ancient 
and  famous  port  of  Chwan-chau-fu 
(Thsunutn-ch^u-fcyu  of  French  writers), 
the  Zayton  of  Marco  Polo  and  other 
medieval  travellers.  But  the  Chin- 
cheo  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
to  this  day,  and  the  Chinchew  of  older 
English  books,  is,  as  Mr.  G.  Phillips 
pointed  out  some  years  ago,  not  Chwan- 
chau-fu,  but  Chang-chau-fu,  distant 
from  the  former  some  80  m.  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  140  by  naviga- 
tion. The  province  of  Fuhkien  is 
often  called  Ghincheo  by  the  early 
Jesuit  writers.  Ghanffchau  and  its 
dependencies  seem  to  have  constituted 
the  ports  of  Fuhkien  with  which 
Macao  and  Manilla  communicated, 
and  hence  apparently  they  applied 
the  same  name  to  the  port  and  the 
province,  though  Ghang-chau  was  never 
the  official  capital  of  Fukhien  (see 
Eruyyc,  Britann.,  9th  ed.  s.v.  and  refer- 1 


ences  there).  GhincheoB  is  used  for 
"people  of  Fuhkien"  in  a  quotation 
under  COMPOUND. 

1517. — *^.  .  .  in  another  place  caUed 
Chincheo,  where  the  people  were  much 
richer  than  in  Canton  {(JaniOo).  From  that 
city  used  every  year,  before  our  people  came 
to  Malaca,  to  come  to  Malaca  4  junks  loaded 
with  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  returning  laden 
with  wares  from  India."-— CWrw,  ii.  629. 

CHIN-CHIN.  In  the  "pi^n 
English"  of  Chinese  ports  this  signi- 
fies 'salutation,  compliments,'  or  *to 
salute,'  and  is  much  used  by  English- 
men as  slan^  in  such  senses.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Chinese  phrase  t^ing- 
tiing,  Pekingese  ckHng-chUng,  a  term 
of  salutation  answering  to  *  thank-you,' 
*  adieu.'  In  the  same  vul^r  dialect 
chin-chin  joss  means  religious  worship 
of  any  kind  (see  JOSS).  It  is  curious 
that  the  phrase  occurs  in  a  quaint 
story  told  to  William  of  Rubruck  by  a 
Chinese  priest  whom  he  met  at  the  Court 
of  the  Great  Kaan  (see  below).  And  it 
is  equally  remarkable  to  find  the  same 
story  related  with  singular  closeness  of 
correspondence  out  of  "the  Chinese 
books  of  Ge^rraphy"  by  Francesco 
Carletti,  350  years  later  (in  1600).  He 
calls  the  creatures  Zmzin  {Ragiona- 
Tnenti  di  F.  C,  pp.  138-9). 

1258. — "One  day  there  sate  by  me  a  cer- 
tain priest  of  Cathay,  dressed  in  a  red  cloth 
of  exquisite  colour,  and  when  I  asked  him 
whence  they  got  such  a  dye,  he  told  me  how 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Cathay  there  were 
lofty  cliffs  on  which  dwelt  certain  creatures 
in  all  things  partaking  of  human  form,  ex- 
cept that  their  knees  did  not  bend.  .  .  . 
The  huntsn^en  go  thither,  taking  very  strong 
beer  with  them,  and  make  holes  in  the  roclh^ 
which  they  fill  with  this  beer.  .  .  .  Then 
they  hide  themselves  and  these  creatures 
come  out  of  their  holes  and  taste  the  liquor, 
and  call  out  'Chin  Clam.* "—Itinerarium, 
in  Rec.  de  Voyages,  &c.,  iv.  328. 

Probably  some  form  of  this  phrase 
is  intended  in  the  word  used  by  Pinto 
in  the  following  passage,  which  Cogan 
leaves  untranslated : — 

c.  1540.— "So  after  we  had  saluted  one 
another  after  the  manner  of  the  Coun^, 
they  went  and  anchored  by  the  shore  "  (m 
orig.  "despots  de  se  fazerem  as  svas  e  as 
nossas  salvos  a  Charaohina  como  etUre  este 
gente  se  custuma,*')— In  Oogan,  p.  56 ;  in 
orig.  ch.  xlvii. 

1795. — "The  two  junior  members  of  the 
Chinese  deputation  came  at  the  appointed 
hour.  ...  On  entering  the  door  of  the 
marquee  they  both  made  an  abrupt  stop, 
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and  resisted  all  solicitation  to  advance  to 
chairs  that  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
until  I  should  first  be  seated ;  in  this 
dilemnui,  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  had  visited 
China,  advised  me  what  was  to  be  done ;  I 
immediately  seized  on  the  foremost,  whilst 
the  Ekwtor  himself  grappled  with  the 
second ;  thus  we  soon  fixed  them  in  their 
seats,  both  parties  during  the  struggle,  re- 
peating Chin  Chin,  Chin  Chin,  the  Chinese 
term  of  salutation." — SymeSf  £mba»u  to 
Ara,295, 

1829. — ''One  of  the  Chinese  servants 
came  to  me  and  said,  'Mr.  Talbot  ohin- 
chin  you  come  down.'" — Tke  Fanhcat  at 
CafUon,  p.  20. 

1880.— "But  far  from  thinking  it  any 
shame  to  deface  our  beautiful  language, 
the  English  seem  to  glory  in  its  distortion, 
and  wm  often  ask  one  another  to  come  to 
'chow-chow'  instead  of  dinner;  and  send 
their  'chin-chin,'  even  in  letters,  rather 
than  their  oompUments;  most  of  them  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  ^ehoTO-clunc'  is  no 
more  Chinese  than  it  is  Hebrew ;  that 
* ehifi-ehiiL,*  though  an  exjpression  used  by 
the  Chinese,  does  not  in  its  true  meaning 
come  near  to  the  'good-bye,  old  fellow,'  for 
which  it  is  often  used,  or  the  compliments 
for  which  it  is  frequently  substituted."— IT. 
Oill,  River  of  Oolden  Sand,  i.  156 ;  [ed.  1888, 
p.  41]. 

CHINSX7BA,  n.p.  A  tovm.  on  the 
Hoogly  River,  26  miles  above  Calcutta, 
on  the  west  bank,  which  was  the  seat 
of  a  Dutch  settlement  and  factory 
down  to  1824,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
us  bv  the  Treaty  of  London,  under 
whicn  the  Dutch  ^ve  up  Malacca  and 
their  settlements  m  continental  India, 
whilst  we  withdrew  from  Sumatra. 
[The  place  gave  its  name  to  a  kind  of 
cloth,  Chtn&Muras  (see  PIECE-GOODS).] 

1684.— "This  day  between  3  and  6  o'clock 
in  the  Afternoon,  Capt.  Richardson  and  his 
Seigeant,  came  to  my  house  in  ye  Chln- 
cfaera,  and  brought  me  this  following  message 
from  ye  President.  .  .  ." — Hedges,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  166. 

1706.—"  La  Loge  appeU^  Chamdemagor 
est  une  tr^belle  Maison  situ^  sur  le  bord 
d'un  des  bras  du  fieuve  de  Gauge.  ...  A 
une  lieue  de  la  Loge  il  y  a  une  g^rande  Ville 
appellee  C3liBChlint.  .  .  ."—Luillier,  64-65. 

1726. — "The  place  where  our  Lodge  (or 
Factory)  is  is  properly  called  8int«mn  [t.0. 
Chinsura]  ana  not  Ho(»li  (which  is  the 
name  of  the  village)."— Fa/«Ui;n,  v.  162. 

1727. — "Ghinchnra,  where  the  Duteh 
Emporium  stands  .  .  .  the  Factors  have 
a  great  many  good  Houses  standing  pleas- 
antly on  the  &ver-Side ;  and  all  of  them 
have  pretty  Gardens."—^.  Hamilton,  ii.  20 ; 
ed.  1744,  il.  18. 

[1768.  —  "  BhJBMhnrft."  See  quotation 
under  CALCUTTA.] 
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This  word  is  now  quite  obsolete  both  in 
India  and  in  England.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  diinche,  which 
again  is  from  cimex,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
in  her  once  famous  book  on  the  Do- 
mestic Manners  of  the  Americans, 
made  much  of  a  supposed  instance  of 
affected  squeamishness  in  American 
ladies,  who  used  the  word  chintses  in- 
stead of  hugs.  But  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  chints  was  an  old  and 
proper  name  for  the  objectionable 
exotic  insect,  *hug'  being  originally 
but  a  figurative  (and  perhap  a  polite^ 
term,  'an  object  of  disgust  and 
horror'  {Wedqwood).  Thus  the  case 
was  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  she 
chose  to  imafi;ine  ;  chiriU  was  the  re»l 
name,  bug  the  more  or  less  affected 
euphonism. 

1616.— "In  the  night  we  were  likewise 
very  much  disquieted  with  another  sort, 
called  MuMueetoet,  like  our  Gnats,  but 
some-what  less ;  and  in  that  season  we 
were  very  much  troubled  with  Chinches, 
another  sort  of  little  troublesome  and  offen- 
sive creatures,  like  little  Tikes:  and  these 
annoyed  us  two  wayee ;  as  first  by  their 
biting  and  stinging,  and  then  by  their  stink." 
-Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  372 ;  [ed.  1777,  p.  117]. 

1645.—" ...  for  the  most  part  the  bed- 
steads  in  Italy  are  of  foiged  iron  gilded, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  keepe  the  wooden 
ones  from  the  chimices." — EvelyrCi  Diary, 
Sept.  29. 

1678.—".  .  .  Our  Bodies  broke  out  into 
small  fiery  Pimples  .  .  .  augmented  by 
Muskeetoe  -  Bites,  and  Ghlnces  raising 
Blisters  on  us." — Fryer,  85. 

„  "Chints  are  venomous,  and  if 
squeezed  leave  a  most  Poysonous  Stench." 
— /Wa.  189. 

CHINTZ,  s.  A  printed  or  spotted 
cotton  cloth ;  Port.  chiJta ;  Mahr.  cklt, 
and  H.  cktnt.  The  word  in_this  last 
form  occurs  (c.  1590)  in  the  Ain-i-Ak- 
hari  (i.  95).  It  comes  apparently  from 
the  Skt.  chitra,  *  variegated,  speckled.* 
The  best  chintzes  were  bought  on  the 
Madras  coast,  at  Masulipatam  and 
Sadras.  The  French  form  of  the  word 
is  chitey  which  has  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  our  sheet  being  of  the  same 
origin.  But  chite  is  apparently  of 
Indian  origin,  through  the  Portuguese, 
whilst  sh^  is  mucn  older  than  the 
Portuguese  communication  with  India. 
Thus  (1450)  in  Sir  T.  Cumberworth's 
will  he  directs  his  "  wreched  body  to  be 
beryd  in  a  chitte  with  owte  any  tyste  " 
{Academyy    Sept.    27,    1879,    p.    230). 
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The  resemblance  to  the  Indian  forma 
in  this  is  very  carious. 

1614.—".  .  .  ehinti  and  chadors.  .  .  ." 
—PeyUniy  in  PurchaSj  i.  680. 

[1616.— "3  per  Chint  bramport."— (7oc£f'« 
Diarjfy  1 171. 

[1623.— "Linnen  stamp'd  with  worka  of 
sundry  colours  (which  they  call  dt)." — P. 
delta  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  45.] 

1653.— "Chites  en  Indou  signifie  des 
toilles  imprime^." — De  la  Boullaye-le-Ootu, 
ed.  1647,  p.  586. 

o.  1666.— "Le  principal  trafic  des  Hoi- 
landois  k  Amedabad,  est  de  chites,  qui  sont 
de  toiles  peintes." — Thevenotf  v.  86.  In  the 
English  Tersion  (1687)  this  is  written  schites 
(iv.  ch.  v.). 

1676.—"  Chitas  or  Painted  Calicuts,  which 
they  call  Calmendtw,  that  is  done  with  a 
pencil,  are  made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  particularly  about  Masuli- 
j>atam,**—Tavemter,  E.T.,  p.  126;  [ed.  Ball, 
li.  4]. 

1725.— "The  returns  that  are  injurious 
to  our  manufactures,  or  growth  of  our  own 
country,  are  printed  calicoes,  chinti.  wrought 
silks,  stuffs,  of  herha,  and  barks.  —Z>^oe, 
New  Voyage  round  the  World,  Works,  Oxford, 
1840,  p.  161. 

1726.— "The  Warehouse  Keeper  reported 
to  the  Board,  that  the  chintses,  being 
brought  from  painting,  had  been  examined 
at  the  sorting  godown,  and  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  both  the  cloth  and  the 
paintings  were  worse  thfm  the  musters." — 
In  Wheeler,  ii.  407. 

c.  1733.— 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chinti  and  Brussels 
lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  life- 
less face." 

Pope,  Moral  Esaays,  i.  248. 
"  And,  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep 
despair. 
Observes    how    much   a  Ghlnti  exceeds 
Mohair.  .  .  ." 

Ibid,  ii.  170. 

1817.— "Blue  cloths,  and  chintses  in 
particular,  have  always  formed  an  extensive 
article  of  import  from  Western  India." — 
RaMei,  H,  of  Java,  i.  86 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  95, 
and  comp.  i.  190]. 

In  the  earlier  books  alxjiit  India  some 
kind  of  ekintz  is  often  termed  pintado 
(q.v.).  See  the  phraseology  in  the 
quotation  from  Wheeler  above. 

This  export  from  India  to  Europe 
^as  long  ceased.  When  one  of  the 
present  writers  was  Sub-Collector  of 
the  Madras  District  (1866-67),  chintzes 
were  still  figured  by  an  old  man  at 
Sadras,  who  had  l)een  taught  by  the 
Dutch,  the  cambric  being  furnished  to 
him  by  a  Madras  Chetty  (q.v.).     He  is 


now  dead,  and  the  business  has  ceased  ; 
in  fact  the  colours  for  the  proceas  are 
no  longer  to  be  had.*  The  former 
ckirUz  manufactures  of  Pulicat  are 
mentioned  by  Oorreoy  Lendaty  ii.  2, 
p.  567.  Havart  (1693)  mentions  the 
manufacture  at  Sadras  (i.  92^  and 
gives  a  ^pod  description  of  the  process 
of  paintm^  these  cloths,  which  he  calls 
chltsen  (iii.  13).  There  is  also  a  ,very 
complete  account  in  the  Lettres  Edifi- 
<mU9j  xiv.  116  seqq. 

In  Java  and  Sumatra  chintzes  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  marbled  pattern 
are  still  manufactured  by  women, 
under  the  name  of  bdtik. 

GHIPE,  s.  In  Portuguese  use,  from 
Tamil  shippty  *an  oyster.'  The  pearl- 
ovsters  taken  in  the  pearl-fishenes  of 
Tuticorin  and  Manar. 

[1602.— '*  And  the  fishers  on  that  coast 
ffave  him  as  tribute  one  day's  oysters  {hum 
dia  de  ohipo),  that  is  the  result  of  one  oay'a 
pearl  fishmg."~-Coirfo,  Dec.  7,  BJc.  VIII. 
ch.  ii.] 

1685.—"  The  chlpe,  for  so  they  call  those 


*  I  leave  this  passage  as  Dr.  Buraell  wrote  it. 
Bat  though  limited  to  a  specific  locality,  of  which 
I  doobt  not  it  was  true,  it  conveys  an  iaea  of  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  ancient  cminti  producUoii 
which  I  find  is  not  Justified  by  the  Ikcts,  as  shown 
in  a  most  interesting  letter  ftx>m  Mr.  Pardon 
Clarke,  G.&I.,  of  the  India  Museum.  One  kind 
is  still  made  at  MasuUpatam,  under  the  saper- 
intendence  of  Persian  merchants,  to  snpply  the 
IsiNihan  market  and  the  "Moghul"  tiaders  at 
Bombay.  At  Pulicat  very  peculiar  chintzes  are 
made,  which  are  entirely  fatam  KdH  work,  or 
hand-painted  (apparently  the  word  now  used  in- 
stead of  the  Catmenddr  of  Tavemier,— see  above, 
and  under  CALAMANDERl  This  is  a  work 
of  infinite  labour,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  stopped 
off  with  wax  almost  as  many  times  as  there  are 
colours  used.  At  Combaconum  Sarongs  (q.v.)  are 
printed  for  the  Straits.  Very  bold  printing  is  aone 
at  WftUUSpet  in  N.  Arcot,  for  sale  to  the  Moslem  at 
Uyderaoad  and  Bangalore. 

An  anecdote  is  told  me  by  Mr.  CHarke  which 
indicates  a  caution  as  to  more  things  tban  chintz 
printing.  One  particular  kind  of  chintz  met  with 
m  S.  India,  he  was  assured  by  the  vendor,  was 

1)rinted  at  W ;  but  he  did  not  recognize  the 
ocality.  Shortly  afterwards,  visiting  for  Uie 
second  time  the  city  of  X.  (we  will  call  itV.  where 
he  had  already  been  assured  by  the  collector's 
native  aids  that  there  wan  no  such  manafkcture, 
and  showing  the  stuff,  with  the  statement  of  its 

being  made  at  W ,  '  Why,'  said  the  collector, 

'  that  is  where  I  live ! '  Immediatelv  behind  his 
bungalow  was  a  small  bazar,  and  in  this  the  work 
was  found  going  on,  thoush  on  a  small  scale. 

Just  so  we  shall  often  find  persons  "  who  have 
been  in  India,  and  on  the  spot  —asseverating  that 
at  such  and  such  a  place  there  are  no  missions  or 
no  converts ;  whilst  those  who  have  cared  to  know, 
know  better.— m.  Y.) 

{For  Indian  chintzes,  see  Forbes  Watson,  TextiU 
Manufacturfs,  PO  seqq. ;  Mukhaiji,  Art  Mani^ 
faelures  of  India,  848  »eqq. ;  8.  H.  Hadi,  lion,  on 
Dye*  and  Dyeing  in  the  N.W.P.  and  Ovdh,  44 
seqq.  ;  Fiancis,  Mon,  on  Punjab  Cotton  Industry,  6.) 
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ojrsten  which  their  boats  are  wont  to  fiah." 
—Rtbeiro,  f .  68. 

1710. — *'  Some  of  these  oysters  or  ohepts, 
as  the  natives  call  them,  produce  pearls,  but 
such  are  rare,  the  g^reater  part  produci: 


only  seed  pearls  {aXjofreB)  [se< 
SauMy  OrienU  Conqvul,  ii.  24i 


aUofab].^ 


unu&ETTA,  s.  H.  chirdUa,  Mahr. 
hirditd,  A  Himalayan  herbaceous 
^nt  of  the  order  Gmticmaceae  {Swertia 
UhiratOy  Ham.  ;  (Mulia  ChiratOy 
Griesbaich  ;  Getitiana  Chirayita,  Roxb. ; 
Agathetes  chiraytc^  Don.),  the  dried 
twigs  of  which,  infused,  aJTord  a  pure 
bitter  tonic  and  febrifuge.  Its  Skt. 
name  kirdtct-tdOo^  Hhe  bitter  plant  of 
the  Kirdtasy'  refers  its  discovery  to  that 
people,  an  extensively-diffused  forest 
tribe,  east  and  north-east  of  Bengal, 
the  KifipddoL  of  the  Periplus,  and  the 
people  of  the  Ki^Sia  of  Ptolemy. 
There  is  no  indication  of  its  having 
been  known  to  G.  de  Orta. 

[1773.— "ifo/  Meg  in  Bengal:  Great  in 
Bombay.  ...  It  is  excessively  bitter,  and 

fiven  as  a  stomachic  and  vermifuge."— /i>m, 
71.] 
1820. — "  They  also  give  a  bitter  decoction 
of  the  neem  (Melia  azadirachia)  and  che- 
reeia.*'— i4cc.  of  the  Toumship  of  Luny^  in 
Trant.  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  h.  232. 

1874.— *'Chiietta  has  long  been  held  in 
esteem  by  the  Hindus.  ...  In  England 
it  began  to  attract  some  attention  about 
1829 ;  and  in  1839  was  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  plant  was 
first  described  by  Roxburgh  in  1814."— 
ff anbury  and  FlUckiger,  392. 

CHIT,  OHITTY^  s.  A  letter  or 
note ;  also  a  certiAcate  given  to  a 
servant,  or  the  like  ;  a  pass.  H.  chitthi; 
Mahr.  ektiti.  [Skt.  ckitra,  •marked.'] 
The  Indian  Portuguese  also  use  chito 
for  escrito  (BluteaiLy  Supplement).  The 
Tamil  people  use  shU  for  a  ticket,  or 
for  a  playing-card. 

1673. — "I  sent  one  of  our  Guides,  with 
his  Master's  Chitt^,  or  Pass,  to  the  Govem- 
nor,  who  received  it  kindly.  "—/Vy«r,  126. 

[1757.— "If  Mr.  Ives  is  not  too  busie  to 
honour  this  chitt  which  nothing  but  the 
greatest  uneasiness  could  draw  from  me." — 
/net,  184.] 

1785.—" ....  Those  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men who  wish  to  be  taught  that  polite  Art 
(drawing)  by  Mr.  Hone,  may  know  his  terms 
by  sending  a  Chit.  .  .  ." — In  Seton-Karr, 
i.  114. 

1786. — **  You  are  to  sell  rice,  &c.,  to  every 
merchant  from  Muscat  who  brings  you  a 
ehitty  from  Meer  K&zim." — TtppoPi  LeUen, 
284. 


1787. — "  Mrs.  Arend  .  .  ,  will  wait  upon 
any  Lady  at  her  own  house  on  the  shortest 
notice,  by  addressing  a  chit  to  her  in 
Chattawala  Gully,  opposite  Mr.  Motte's 
old  house,  Tiretta's  baasar." — Advt.  in 
Seton-Karr,  i.  226. 

1794.— "The  petty  but  constant  and  uni- 
versal manufacture  of  ohits  which  prevails 
herer— Hugh  Boyd,  147. 

1829.— "He  wanted  a  chltheo  or  note, 
for  this  is  the  most  note-writing  country 
tmder  heaven ;  the  very  Drum-major  writes 
me  a  note  to  tell  me  about  the  mails." — 
Mem.  of  Col.  MourUain,  2nd  ed.,  80. 

1839.— "A  thorough  Madras  lady  .  .  . 
receives  a  number  of  morning  visitors,  takes 
up  a  little  worsted  work  ;  goes  to  tiffin  with 
Mrs.  C,  unless  Mrs.  D.  comes  to  tiffin  with 
her,  and  writes  some  dosens  of  chits.  .  .  . 
These  incessant  chits  are  an  immense  trouble 
and  interruption,  but  the  ladies  seem  to 
like  ihem."—LeUerifrom  MadraSy  284. 

GHITOHEY,  s.  A  curried  vege- 
table mixture,  often  served  and  eaten 
with  meat  curry.  Properly  Beng. 
chhechkl. 

1875.—".  .  .  Chhenchld,  usually  called 
taridri  in  the  Vardham&na  District  a  sort 
of  hodge-podge  consisting  of  potatoes, 
brinjals,  and  tender  stcdks.  .  .  ." — OovtTida 
Samanta,  i.  69. 

CHTPTAOONG,  ilp.  A  town, 
port,  and  district  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
properly  written  Chatgdnw  (see  POBTO 
PIQUENO).  Chittagong  appears  to  be 
the  City  of  Bengala  of  Varthema  and 
some  of  the  early  Portuguese.  (See 
BANDEL,  BENGAL). 

c.  1346.— "The  first  city  of  Bengal  that 
we  entered  was  Sndk&wftn,  a  great  place 
sitoated  on  the  shore  of  the  great  Sea." — 
/6n  Batuta^  iv.  212. 

1552. — "In  the  months  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  Ganges  enter  two  notable  rivers,  one 
on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  west  side, 
both  bounding  this  kingdom  (of  Bengal) ;  the 
one  of  these  our  people  call  the  River  of 
ChatSgam,  because  it  enters  the  Eastern 
estuary  of  the  Ganges  at  a  city  of  that 
name,  which  is  the  most  famous  and 
wealthy  of  that  Kingdom,  by  reason  of  its 
Port,  at  which  meets  the  traffic  of  all  that 
Eastern  re^on."  —  De  Barros,  Dec.  IV. 
liv.  ix.  cap.  1. 

[1586.— "  Satairun-"  See  quotation  under 

1591.— "So  also  the^  inform  me  that 
Antonio  de  Sousa  Goudmho  has  served  me 
well  in  Bemgualla,  and  that  he  has  made 
tributary  to  this  state  the  Isle  of  Sundiva, 
and  has  taken  the  fortress  of  Chata^lULo  by 
force  of  arms." — King's  Letter,  in  Arcfuvto 
Port.  Orient,  fasc.  iii.  257. 
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1598.— '*  From  this  Biyer  Eastward  60 
miles  Iveth  the  towne  of  Chatigan,  which 
is  the  chief  towne  of  BengaJa." — lAruchoUny 
ch.  xvi. ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  94].* 

c.  1610.— Pyrard  de  la  Val  has  Chartiean, 
i.  234 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  326]. 

1727.— "Chitta«^nng,  or,  as  the  Portu- 
ffuese  call  it,  '^*^^<gfl^»*,  about  50  Leasniea 
below  Dacca."— -^.^omiVtoit,  ii.  24;  ed.  1744, 
ii.  22. 

17— .— ''ChitUgaa"  in  Orme  (reprint), 
ii.  14. 

1786.— "The  province  of  Chatigan  (vul- 
garly Ghittagong)  is  a  noble  field  for  a 
naturalist.  It  is  so  called,  I  believe,  from 
the  chaiag^^  which  is  the  most  beautiful  little 
bird  I  ever  saw."— iSir  W.  J<mes,  ii.  101. 

Elsewhere  (p.  81)  he  calls  it  a 
"  Montpelier."  The  derivation  given 
by  this  illustrious  scholar  is  more 
than  questionable.  The  name  seems 
to  be  really  a  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
Chaturgrclmd  (= Tetrapolia),  [or  accord- 
ing to  others  of  Saptagrdmay  *  seven 
villages'],  and  it  is  curious  that  near 
this  position  Ptolemy  has  a  Pentapolis, 
very  probablv  the  same  place.  Chatur- 
grdma  is  still  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Ceylon,  lat.  6°,  long.  81*. 

CHITTLEDBOOG,  n.p.  A  fort 
S.W.  of  Bellary ;  properly  Ghitra 
Durgamy  Red  Hill  (or  Hill-Fort,  or 
P  picturesque  fort']^  called  by  the 
Mahommedans  ChUaldurg  (C.  P.  B.). 

CHITTOBE,  n.p.  GhUor,  or  ChUcn-- 
garhj  a  very  ancient  and  famous  rock 
fortress  in  the  Rajput  State  of  Mewar. 
It  is  almost  certainly  the  Ttdrovpa  of 
Ptolemy  (vii.  1). 

1688.— "  Badour  (t.«.  Bahfidur  Shah) 
...  in  Champanel  .  .  .  sent  to  carry  otL 
a  quantitv  of  powder  and  shot  and  stores  for 
the  attack  on  Chitor,  which  occasioned  some 
delay  because  the  distance  was  so  great."— 
Correa,  iii.  506. 

1615.— •* The  two  and  twentieth  (Dec.). 
Master  Edwards  met  me,  accompanied 
with  Thomas  Coryat,  who  had  passed  into 
India  on  foote^  fine  wurte  to  Cytor,  an 
ancient  Citie  rumed  on  a  hill,  ^ut  so  that  it 
appeiures  a  Tombe  (Towne?)  of  wonderfull 
mafn^ificenoe.  .  .  ." — iSiV   Tkamat   Jtoe,    in 

^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Linschoten 
bad  himself  been  to  Chittagong.  My  friend.  Dr. 
Bumell^n  his  tposthumoos)  edition  of  Linschoten 
for  the  Hakluyt  Society  has  confounded  CkdUffam 
in  this  passage  with  Sotonm— see  Porto  Piqueno 
(H.  Y.>  ^^ 

t  The  eMUdh  which  figures  in  Hindu  poetry,  is, 
according  to  the  dictionaries,  Ouculua  mdanoleveo$t 
which  must  be  the  pied  cuckoo,  CoociftUt  meiatuh 
leuees,  Om.,  in  Jerdon ;  but  this  surely  cannot  be 
Sir  William's  "most  beautiftil  little  bird  he  ever 
saw"? 


Purcfuu,  i.  540 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  102 ;  "Cotor  " 
ini.  Ill,  "Caiytor"  in  ii.  540]. 

[1813.—" ...  a  tribute  .  .  .  imposed  by 
Muhadajee  Seendhi^  for  the  restitution  of 
Chnetohrgurh,  which  he  had  conquered 
from  the  Rana." — Brmigkton,  Letter*,  ed. 
1892,  p.  175.] 

CHOBDAB,  s.  H.  from  P.  cAa6. 
(tor,  *a  stick-bearer.'  A  frequent  at- 
tendant of  Indian  nobles,  and  in 
former  days  of  Anglo-Indian  officials 
of  rank.  They  are  still  a  part  of  the 
state  of  the  Viceroy,  Governors,  and 
Judges  of  the  High  Courts.  The  . 
chooddrs  carry  a  staff  overlaid  with 
silver. 

1442.— "At  the  end  of  the  haU  stand 
tchobdan  .  .  .  drawn  up  in  line."— ^Mur- 
Razx&k,  in  India  in  the  XV,  Cent,  25. 

1678.— "If  he  (the  President)  move  out 
of  his  Chamber,  the  Silver  Stave*  wait  on 
him."— ^ry«r,  68. 

1701.—".  .  .  Yesterday,  of  his  own 
accord,  he  told  our  Linguists  that  he  had 
sent  four  Chobdan  and  25  men,  as  a  safe- 
gfuard."- In  i^  heeler,  i.  871. 

1788.— "Chnbddr  .  .  .  Among  the  Na- 
bobs he  proclaims  their  praises  aloud,  as  he 
runs  before  their  palankeens." — Indian  Vo- 
cabulary (Stockdale's). 

1793.— "They  said  a  Chubdar,  with  a 
silverstick,  one  of  the  Sultan's  messengers 
of  justice,  had  taken  them  from  the  place, 
where  they  were  confined,  to  the  public 
Bazar,  where  their  hands  were  cut  off." — 
Dironif  Narrative^  285. 

1798.— "The  chiefs  Chobedar  .  .  .  also 
endeavoured  to  impress  me  with  an  ill 
opinion  of  these  messengers." — O.  Fanter's 
Travelif  i.  222. 

1810.— "While  we  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  we  were  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  Ghoabdar,  that  is,  a  servant 
who  attends  on  persons  of  consequence, 
runs  before  them  with  a  silver  stick,  ana 
keeps  silence  at  the  doors  of  their  apart- 
ments, from  which  last  office  he  derives  his 
name." — Maria  Oraham,  57. 

This  usually  accurate  lady  has  been  here 
misled,  as  if  the  word  were  chup-dtfr, 
'silence-keeper,'  a  hardly  possible  hybrid. 

OHOBWA,  8.  Burmese  Ttaubwa, 
Siamese  Chao^  'prince,  king,'  also 
Chaohpd  (compounded  with  hjHij 
*  heaven  *),  and  in  Cushing's  Shan 
Dicty.  and  cacography,  aow,  *lord, 
master,'  sowhpa^  a  'hereditaiy  prince.' 
The  word  chu-htiy  for  *  chief,  is  found 
applied  among  tribes  of  Kwang-si,  akin 
to  the  Shans,  in  a.d.  1150  {Prof.  T.  de 
la  Couperie).  The  designation  of  the 
princes  of  the  Shan  States  on  the  east 
of  Burma,  many  of  whom  are  (or  were 
till  lately)  tributary  to  Ava. 
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1795.—"  After  them  came  the  Chobwaas, 
or  petty  tributary  princes:  these  are  per- 
sonages who,  before  the  Birmans  had  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  the  vast  terri- 
tories which  they  now  possess,  had  held 
small  independent  soyereignties  which  they 
were  able  to  maintain  so  long  as  the  balance 
of  power  continued  doubtful  between  the 
Birmans,  Peguers,  and  Siamese."— <%m«s, 
866. 

1819.— "All  that  tract  of  land  ...  is  in- 
habited by  a  numerous  nation  called  Sciam, 
who  are  the  same  as  the  Laos.  Their  king- 
dom is  divided  into  small  districts  under 
different  chiefs  called  Zaboi»  or  petty 
pxjncee." — Sangermano^  84. 

1855.— "The  Taaubwas  of  all  these  prin- 
cipalities, even  where  most  absolutely  under 
Ava,  retain  all  the  forms  and  appurtenances 
of  royalty."— rw/e,  Afistum  to  Ava,  803. 

[1890.— "The  succession  to  the  throne 
primarily  depends  upon  the  person  chosen 
by  the  court  and  people  being  of  princely 
descent — all  such  are  (»Jled  chow  or  prince.  * 
^HaUet,  A  Thauiaaui  MiU$  <m  an  JsUphant, 
p.  82.] 

OHOGA,  8.  Turki  choahd.  A  long 
sleeved  garment,  like  a  dressing-go  wrn 
(a  purpose  for  which  Europeans  often 
maEe  use  of  it).  It  is  properly  an 
Afghan  form  of  di-ess,  and  is  generally 
made  of  some  soft  woollen  material. 
and  embroidered  on  the  sleeves  ana 
shoulders.  In  Bokhara  the  word  is 
used  for  a  furred  robe.  ["  In  Tibetan 
ch^uba;  in  Tnrkijvha,  It  is  variously 
pronounced  chuboy  jiiha  or  ckogha  in 
Asia,  and  ikvJba  or  shubka  in  Russia" 
(J.R,A.S,,  N.S.  XXIII.  122)]. 

1883.—"  We  do  not  hear  of  *  shirt-sleeves ' 
in  connection  with  Henry  (Lawrence),  so 
often  as  in  John's  case ;  we  believe  his 
favourite  dishabille  was  an  Afghan  choga, 
which  like  charity  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins." — Qu,  Review,  No.  810,  on  Life  of  Lard 
Lavrenee,  p.  808. 

CHOKIDAB,  s.  A  watchman. 
Derivative  in  Persian  form  from 
CShoky.  The  word  is  usually  applied 
to  a  private  watchman  ;  in  some  parts 
of  India  he  is  generally  of  a  thieving 
tribe,  and  his  employment  may  be 
r^^arded  as  a  sort  of  blackmail  to 
ensure  one's  property.  [In  N.  India 
the  village  GhavMddr  is  the  rural 
policeman,  and  he  is  also  employed 
for  watch  and  ward  in  the  smaller 
towns.] 

1689.— "And  the  Day  following  the  Cho- 
cmdan,  or  Souldiers  were  remov'd  from 
before  onr  Gates."— OviM^non,  416. 

1810.— "The  chokey-dar  attends  during 
the  day,  often  pcof onmng  many  little  ofiSces, 


.  .  .  at  night  parading  about  with  his  spear, 
shield,  and  sword,  and  assuming  a  most 
terrific  aspect,  until  all  the  family  are 
asleep;  when  he  gobs  to  slbbf  too."— 
WaitarMon,  F.  M,  i.  295. 

c.  1817.— "The  birds  were  scarcely  begin- 
ning to  move  in  the  branches  of  the  tx^es, 
and  there  was  not  a  servant  excepting  the 
choekedaurs,  stirring  about  any  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  was  so  early." — Mrs, 
Sherwood's  Stories,  kc.  (ed.  1878),  248. 

1887. — "Every  village  is  under  a  potail, 
and  there  is  a  pursau  or  priest,  and  ehon- 
keednop  (mc!)  or  watchman." — Phillips, 
Million  of  Facts,  820. 

1864.— The  church  book  at  Peshawar 
records   the  death  there  of    "The    Revd. 

I Ij 1^  -^yho  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  — th 

,  1864,   when  walking   m  his  veranda 

was  shot  bv  his  own  chokidar" — to  which 
record  the  hand  of  an  injudicious  friend  has 
added :  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant!"  (The  exact  words  will  now  be 
found  in  the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick'a 
Pati^  Handbook,  p.  279). 

CHOKBA,  8.  Hind,  chhokrd^  'a 
boy,  a  youngster';  and  hence,  more 
specifically,  a  boy  employed  about  a 
household,  or  a  regiment.  Its  chief 
use  in  S.  India  is  witn  the  latter.  (See 
CHITCKABOO.) 

[1875.— "He  was  dubbed  *the  chokra,' 
or  simply  *boy.*" — Wilson,  Abode  of  Snow. 
186.]   '''        ' 

CHOKY,  s.  H.  chauk^  which  in 
all  its  senses  is  probably  connected 
with  Skt.  chaturj  *•  four ' ;  whence 
chcUuMa,  *  of  four,*  *  four-sided,'  &c. 

a.  (Perhaps  first  a  shed  resting  on 
four  posts)  ;  a  station  of  police  ;  a  lock- 
up ;  also  a  station  of  palankin  bearers, 
horses,  &c.,  when  a  post  is  laid ;  a 
customs  or  toll-station,  and  hence,  as 
in  the  first  quotation,  the  dues  levied 
at  such  a  place  ;  the  act  of  watching  or 
guarding. 

[1586.— "They  only  pay  the  choqneis 
coming  in  ships  from  the  Moluccas  to 
Malacoi,  which  amounts  to  8  parts  in  10 
for  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  ehoque,  which 
is  freight ;  that  which  belongs  to  His 
Highness  pays  nothing  when  it  comes  in 
ships.  This  ehoque  is  as  far  ss  Malacca, 
from  thence  to  India  is  another  freight  as 
arranged  between  the  parties.  Hius  when 
cloves  are  brought  in  His  Hiffhness's  ships, 
paying  the  third  and  the  choquies,  there 
goes  from  every  80  bahars  16  to  the  King, 
our  Lord." — Arrangement  made  by  Nunoda 
Cunha,  Quoted  in  Botelho  Tomho,  p.  113. 
On  this  Mr.  Whiteway  remarks:  "6y  this 
arrangement  the  King  of  Portugal  did  not 
ship  any  cloves  of  his  own  at  the  Moluccas, 
but  he  took  one-third  of  every  shipment 
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free,  and  on  the  balance  he  took  one-third 
as  Choky,  which  is,  I  imagine,  in  lieu  of 
'  customs/' J 

c.  1590.— ''Mounting  gniard  is  called  in 
Hindi  CJhanki."— ^ift,  i.  267. 

1608.— "The  Kings  Custome  called 
Ghnkey.  is  eight  bagges  upon  the  hundred 
bagges.'  — Sari$i  in  Purehas,  i.  391. 

1664.— "Near  this  Tent  there  is  another 

great  one,  which  is  called  T< 

because  it  is  the  place  where  l^e 
keep  g^uard,  every  one  in  his  turn,  once  a 
week  twenty-four  nours  together." — Bemier, 
E.T.,  117  ;  [ed.  Constable,  868]. 

1678.— "We  went  out  of  the  Walls  by 
Broach  Qate  .  .  .  where,  as  at  every  gate, 
stands  a  Chooky,  or  Watch  to  receive  Toll 
for  the  Emperor.  .  .  ." — Fryer,  100. 

„  "  And  when  they  must  rest,  if  they 
have  no  Tents,  they  must  shelter  themselves 
under  Trees  .  .  .  unless  they  happen  on 
A  Chowkie,  t.«.,  a  Shed  where  the  Customer 
keeps  a  Watch  to  take  Custom"— Ibid.  410. 

1682.— "About  12  o'clock  Noon  we  got  to 
ye  Chowkee,  where  after  we  had  shown  our 
Dudick  and  g^ven  our  present,  we  were  dis- 
missed immMiately." — Sedget,  Diary,  Dec. 
17  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  68]. 

1774. — "  II  pih  difficile  per  viaggiare  nelV 
Indostan  sono  oerti  posti  di  gfuaraie  chia- 
mate  Ciold  .  .  .  questi  Cioki  sono  insolen- 
tissimi."- Z>e/ia  Tomha,  88. 

1810.—".  .  .  CholdM,  or  patrol  stations." 

—  waiianuon,  V,  M.,A,  297. 

This  word  has  passed  into  the 
.English  slang  vocabulary  in  the  sense 
of  'prison.* 

b.  A  chair.  This  use  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  Dr.  John 
IMLuir  [Otig.  Skt.  Texts,  ii.  51  cites  it  in 
this  sense,  as  a  Hindi  wora  which  has 
no  resemblance  to  any  Skt.  vocable. 
"MiT.  Qrowse,  however,  connects  it  with 
•chatur,  *four*  {Ind,  Antiq.,  i.  106).  See 
also  beginning  of  this  article.  GJiau  is 
the  common  form  of  *four*  in  com- 
position, e.g,  chaubandi,  (i.«.  'four 
fastening ')  th^  complete  shoeing  of  a 
horse  ;  chaupahra  ('  four  watches  *)  all 
night  long  ;  chaupdr,  '  a  quadruped ' ; 
4:hauka$  and  ehaukhat  ('four  timoer'), 
a  frame  (of  a  door,'  &c.).  So  chavM 
seems  to  hkve  been  used  for  a  square- 
framed  stool,  and  thence  a  chair. 

1772.—"  Don't  throw  yourself  back  in  your 
burra  chokdy,  and  tell  me  it  won't  do.  ..." 

—  W.   HaMings  to  G.  Vantittart,  in  Qleig, 
i.  238. 

c.  1782. — "As  soon  as  mominf^  appeared 
he  (Haidar)  sat  down  on  his  chair  (cnaiild) 
and  washed  his  face." — U,  of  Hydur  Naik, 
^5. 


CHOLERA,  and  CHOLERA  MOR- 
BUS, s.  The  Disease.  The  term 
*  cholera,'  though  employed  by  the  old 
medical  writers,  no  doubt  came,  as 
re^rds  its  familiar  use,  from  India. 
Littr^  alleges  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  word  ehoUra  (xoKipaS 
is  a  derivative  from  xoM,  *bile,'  ana 
that  it  really  means  'a  gutter,'  the 
disease  being  so  called  from  the 
symptoms.  This  should,  however, 
rather  be  dxd  rw  xoXddctfr,  the  latter 
word  being  anciently  used  for  the 
intestines  (the  etym.  eiven  by  the 
medical  writer,  Alex.  Trallianus).  But 
there  is  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
the  modern  ed.  of  SUphani  Thmurus, 
which  indicates  a  conclusion  that  the 
derivation  from  xo^4  is  probably  riffht ; 
it  is  that  of  Celsus  (see  below).  [The 
N,E.D,  takes  the  same  view,  but  ad- 
mits that  there  is  some  doubt.]  For 
quotations  and  some  particulars  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  this  terrible 
disease,  see  under  MOBT-DE^JHIEN. 

c.  A.D.  20. — "Primoque  facienda  mentio 
est  cholerae ;  quia  commune  id  stomachi 
atque  intestinorum  vitium  videri  potest .  .  . 
intestina  torquentur,  bilis  supra  infraque 
erumpit,  primum  aquae  similis:  deinde  ut 
in  eA  recens  caro  tota  esse  videatur,  interdum 
alba,  nonnunquam  nigra  vel  yaria.  Ergo  eo 
nomine  morbum  hunc  x^^^P^'^  Graeci 
nominlnint.  ..."  koJ—A,  C,  Celti  Med, 
Libri  VHI.  iv.  xi. 

c.  A.D.  100.—"  HEPi  X0AEPH2  ^  .  . 
ddyarot  iwOdwos  xal  oiicrtarot  ^inur/uf  xal 
iryiyl  koX  ifUaip  xevf." — Areta^eus,  De 
Oausii  d  signis  acutorum  morhorum,  ii.  5. 

Also  Oepawela  XdKep^,  in  De  CuraHatu 
Morb,  Ac,  ii.  4. 

1563.—"  R.  Is  this  disease  the  one  which 
kills  so  Quickly,  and  from  which  so  few  re- 
cover ?  Tell  me  how  it  is  called  among  us, 
and  among  them,  and  its  symptoms,  and 
the  treatment  of  it  in  use  ? 

"0.  Among  us  it  is  called  Ck>llerlca 
IMtSSia  .  .    "—Oaraa,  f.  74r. 

pen.-"  As  those  ill  of  Colera.--Coieto, 
Dialogo  de  Soldado  PraJtico,  p.  6.] 

1673.— "The  Diseases  reign  according  to 
the  Seasons.  ...  In  the  extreme  Heats, 
Cholera  Morbiu."-Fn/er,  113-114. 

1882.— "Le  Cholera  Morbiu,  dont  vous 
me  paries,  n'est  pas  inconnu  &  Cachemire." 
— Jac^fuemont,  Corresp,  ii.  109. 

CHOLERA  HOBN.  See  COLLEBY. 

OHOOLA,  s.  H.  ehnlhd,  (Mlhi, 
chuld,  fr.  Skt.  chtUli,  The  extempo- 
rized cooking-place  of  ckv  which  a 
native  of  India  makes  on  the  ground 
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to  prepare  his  own  food ;  or  to  cook 
that  of  his  master. 

1814. — "A  marble  corridor  filled  up  with 
choolaSi  or  oookiiig-plaoes,  composed  of  mud, 
cowduzigi  and  nnbumt  hncla.  -^Forbes,  Or, 
JTm.  in.  120 ;  [2iid  ed.  ii.  198]. 

CHOOIiIA,  s.  €kulid  is  a  name 
given  in  Ceylon  and  in  Malabar  to  a 
particular  class  of  Mahommedans,  and 
sometimes  to  Mahommedans  generally. 
There  is  much  obscurity  about  the 
origin  and  proper  application  of  the 
term.  fThe  word  is  by  some  derived 
from  Skt  ckudoy  the  top-knot  which 
every  Hindu  must  wear,  and  which  is 
cut  off  on  conversion  to  Islam.  In 
the  same  way  in  the  Punjab,  chottkaty 
*he  that  has  had  his  top-knot  cut  o£f,' 
is  a  common  form  of  abuse  used  by 
Hindus  to  Musulman  converts ;  see 
Ibbetfon,  Panjab  Eifmog.  -p.  240J  Ac- 
cording to  Sonnerat  (i.  109),  the  Chulias 
are  of  Arab  descent  and  of  Shia  pro- 
fession. [The  Madras  Qloss.  takes  the 
word  to  be  from  the  kingdom  of  Ghola 
and  to  mean  a  person  of  S.  India.] 

c.  1845.—".  .  .  the  city  of  Eaulam,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  Malibar.  Itsbaasars 
are  splendid,  and  its  merchants  are  known 
by  the  name  of  SfkUa  (t.e.  CkiUia):'^lbti 
Batula,  iy.  d9. 

1754. — "Ghowlies  are  esteemed  learned 
men,  and  in  general  aie  merchants."— /w», 
25. 

1782.— "We  had  found  ...  lees  of  that 
foolish  timidity,  and  much  more  disposition 
to  intenxmrse  m  the  ChoUan  of  the  country, 
who  are  Mahommedans  and  quite  distinct 
in  their  manners.  .  .  ." — HughBoyd,  Journal 
of  a  Jmemey  of  an  Bmbasty  to  Candy  ^  in 
Mi9c.  Wwks  (1800),  i.  155. 

1783. — "During  Mr.  Saunders's  goyem- 
ment  I  have  known  Chnlia  (Moors)  yessels 
carry  ooeo-nuts  from  the  Nioobar  Islands  to 
Madras." — ForreUf  Voyage  to  Mergui,  p.  y. 

„  "Ghillias  and  Malabars  (the  appella- 
tions are  I  betieve  synonymous).  — Ibid,  24. 

1836.— "Mr.  Boyd  .  .  .  describes  the 
Moors  under  the  name  of  Choliaa,  and  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston  desi^mites  them  by  the 
appellation  Lubbiet  (see  LUBBYE).  These 
epithets  are,  however,  not  admissible,  for  the 
former  is  ovly  confined  to  a  particiiJar  sect 
among  Uiem,  who  are  rather  of  an  inferior 
grade;  and  the  latter  to  the  priests  who 
officiate."— Ome  CkUty,  in  J,  R.  A.  Soc, 
iu.  888. 

1879.— ''There  are  oyer  15,000  EUngs, 
Crhuliahs,  and  other  natiyes  of  India.'  — 
Miu  Bird,  Golden  Chermme$e,  254. 

CHOP,  e.  Properly  a  seal-imnres- 
sion,    stamp,    or    brand;    H.    enkdp; 


the  verb  (chhdpnd)  bein^  that  which  is 
now  used  in  Hindustani  to  express  the 
art  of  printing  Hjooks). 

The  word  chkdp  seems  not  to  have 
been  traced  back  with  any  accuracy 
beyond  the  modem  vernaculars.  It 
has  been  thought  possible  (at  least  till 
the  history  shoula  be  more  accurately 
traced)  that  it  might  be  of  Portugese 
oriffin.    For  there  is  a  Port,  word  cAajxi, 

*  a  tnin  plate  of  metal,'  which  is  no  doubt 
the  origmal  of  the  Old  EngliA  chape  for 
the  metal  plate  on  the  sheath  of  a 
sword  or  dagger.*  The  word  in  thia 
sense  is  not  in  the  Portuguese  Dic- 
tionaries;  but  we  find  *homem  eha- 
pado,'  explained  as  *a  man  of 
notable  worth  or  excellence,*  and 
Bluteau    considers    this   a    metaphor 

*  taken  from  the  chapa^  or  plates  of 
metal  on  which  the  kings  of  India 
caused  their  letters  patent  to  be  en- 
graven.' Thus  he  would  seem  to  have 
regarded,  thoueh  perhaps  erroneously, 
the  chhdpd  ana  the  Portuguese  <^pa 
as  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Beames  entertains  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  genuine  Hindi,  and  connects 
it  with  a  variety  of  other  words  signify- 
ing striking,  or  pressing.  And  Thomp- 
son in  his  Hindi  Dictionary  says  that 
chhdppd  is  a  technical  term  used  by 
the  Vaishnavas  to  denote  the  sectarial 
marks  (lotus,  trident,  &c.\  which  they 
delineate  on  their  bodies.  Fallon 
gives  the  same  meaning,  and  quotes 
a  Hindi  verse,  using  it  in  this  sense. 
We  may  add  that  while  chhdpd  is  used 
all  over  the  N.W.P.  and  Punjab  for 
printed  cloths,  Drummond  (1808) 
eives  chh^dnlya^  chhapdrd,  as  words 
for  'Stampers  or  Printers  of  Cloth' 
in  Guzerati,  and  that  the  passage 
quoted  below  from  a  Treaty  made 
with  an  ambassador  from  Guzerat  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1537,  uses  the  word 
chapada  for  struck  or  coined,  exactly 
as  the  modern  Hindi  verb  chhdpnd 
might    be    used.t      Chop,    in    writers 


*  Thus,  in  Shakspeare,  "This  Is  Monsieur 
FsroUes,  the  gallant  militarist  .  .  .  that  had  the 
whole  theorie  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  the 
practice  in  the  ehape  of  his  dagger."— ^U's  Well 
that  Ends  WeU,  iy.  8.  And,  in  the  Scottish  Bates 
and  ValtuUiov.nSf  under  1612 : 

"  Lockattis  and  Chapes  for  daggers." 

t  ".  .  .  e  quanto  i  moeda,  ser  eJutpadadesua 
flea  (bv  error  printed  aita),  pois  j&  Ihe  concedea, 
que  todo  o  provevto  serya  del  Rey  de  Portaguall, 
como  soya  a  ser  dos  Reis  doa  Guxarates,  e  yaw  nas 
terras  que  nos  tiuermoa  em  Ganbaya,  e  a  noa 
quisermos  hater."— Treaty  (1687)  in  S,  Botelho, 
roi)ite,28fl. 
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prior  to  the  last  century,  is  often  used 
for  the  seal  itself.  "  Owen  Cambridge 
says  the  Mokr  was  the  great  seal,  but 
the  small  or  privy  seal  was  called  a 
*  chop '  or  *  stamp.' "    (C.  P.  Brovm), 

The  word  chop  is  hardly  used  now 
among  Anglo-Indians  in  the  sense  of 
seal  or  stamp.  But  it  got  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  *  Pigeon  English '  of  the 
Chinese  ports,  and  thence  has  come 
back  to  England  and  India,  in  the 
phrase  ^^firgt-choj^**  i.e.  of  the  first 
tnrand  or  quality. 

The  word  chop  (dhdp)  is  adopted  in 
Mala^  [with  the  meanincs  of  seal-im- 
pression, stamp,  to  seal  or  stamp, 
though  there  is,  as  Mr.  Skeat  points 
out,  a  pure  native  word  tera  or  tra, 
which  IS  used  in  all  these  senses ;] 
and  chop  has  acquired  the  specific 
sense  of  a  passport  or  licence.  The 
word  has  also  obtained  a  variety  of 
applications,  including  that  just  men- 
tioned, in  the  lingua  franca  of  foreigners 
in  the  China  seas.  Van  Braam  applies 
it  to  a  tablet  bearing  the  Emperor's 
name,  to  which  he  and  his  fellow 
envoys  made  kotow  on  their  first  land- 
ing in  China  ( Voyage,  &c.,  Paris,  An  vi, 
17d8,  i.  20-21).  Again,  in  the  same 
jargon,  a  chop  of  tea  means  a  certain 
number  of  chests  of  tea,  all  bearing 
the  same  brand.  Chap-hmues  are 
customs  stations  on  the  Canton  River, 
so  called  from  the  chops,  or  seals,  used 
there  {Giles,  Glossary).  Chop-dollar  is 
a  dollar  chopped,  or  stamped  with  a 
private  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
genuinene&s  (ibid.).  (Dollars  similarly 
marked  had  currency  in  England  in 
the  first  quarter  of  last  century,  and 
one  of  the  present  writers  can  re- 
collect their  occasional  occurrence  in 
Scotland  in  his  childhood).  The  grand 
chop  is  the  port  clearance  wanted  by 
the  Chinese  customs  when  aU  dues  have 
been  paid  (ibid.).  All  these  have  ob- 
viously the  same  origin  ;  but  there  are 
other  uses  of  the  word  in  China  not 
so  easily  explained,  e.g.  chop,  for  ^a 
hulk ' ;  chop-boat  for  a  lighter  or  cargo- 
boat. 

In  Captain  Forrest's  work,  quoted 
below,  a  golden  badge  or  decoration, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  King  of  Achin, 
is  called  a  chapp  (p.  55).  The  portrait 
of  Forrest,  engraved  by  Sharp,  shows 
this  badffe,  and  gives  the  inscription, 
translatea :  "Capt.  Thomas  Forrest, 
Orancayo  [see  QBANKAY]  of  the  Golden 
Sword.    This  chapp  was  conferred  as 


a  mark  of  honour  in  the  city  of 
Atcheen,  belonging  to  the  FaitJ^ul, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Shabander  [see 
BHAHBUNBEB]  of  Atcheen,  on  Capt. 
Thomas  Forrest." 


[1634.--"  The  GoYemor  aaid  that  he  would 
reoeiye  nothing  save  under  Mb  ehapa." 
"Until  he  returned fttnn  Badur  with  his 
replv   and    the   ehapa  required."— Cbirm, 

1537. — "And  the  said  Ntzamamede  Zamom 
was  present  and  then  b^ore  me  signed, 
and  swore  on  his  Koran  (mofofo)  to  keep  and 
maintain  and  fulfil  this  agreement  entirely 
.  .  .  and  he  sealed  it  with  his  seal"  («  o 
ehapo  de  tua  ehapa).— Treaty  above  quoted, 
in  S.  Botelho,  Tombo,  228. 

1562.—" .  .  .  ordered  .  .  .  that  they 
should  allow  no  person  to  enter  or  to  leave 
the  island  without  taking  away  his  **»«p« 
.  .  .  And  this  dutpa  was,  as  it  were,  a 
seal." — Castanheda,  lii.  32. 

1614.— "The  King  (of  Achen)  sent  us  his 
Chop."— Jft/ttwrrf,  in  Purckcu,  i.  626. 

1616. — "Sailed  to  Acheen  ;  the  King  sent 
his  Ghope  for  them  to  go  ashore,  without 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  do  so." 
— Sainsbury,  i.  446. 

[  „  "2  chistes  plate  .  .  .  with  the 
rendadors  chape  upon  it.**— -Cocks's  Diarv. 
i.  219.] 

1618.— "Si^ed  with  my  chop,  the  14th 
day  of  May  (nc),  in  the  Yeare  of  our  Prophet 
Mahomet  1027."  —  Letter  from  Gov.  of 
Mocha,  in  Purcha*,  i.  626. 

1673.— "The  Custom-house  has  a  good 
Front,  where  the  chief  Customer  appears 
certain  Hours  to  chop,  that  is  to  mark 
Groods  outward-bound."— Fry«r,  98. 

1678.—" .  .  .  sending  of  our  Vucked  this 
day  to  Compare  the  Coppys  with  those  sent, 
in  order  to  y  Chaup,  ne  refused  it,  alledg- 
ing  that  they  came  without  y  Viaiers  Chanp 
to  him.  .  .  ."^Letter  (in  India  Office)  ^rowi 
Dacca  Fa/dory  to  Mr.  Matthias  Vincent  (Ft. 
St.  George?). 

1682.— "To  Rajemaul  I  sent  ye  old 
Duan  .  .  .'s  Perwanna,  Chopt  both  b^  the 
Nabob  and  new  Duan,  for  its  confirmauon." 
—Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  37. 

1689.— "Upon  their  Chops  as  they  call 
them  in  India,  or  Seals  engraven,  are  only 
Characters,  generally  those  of  their  Name. 
— OviiigUm,  251. 

1711.— "This  (Oath  at  Acheen)  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Shabander  .  .  .  lifting, 
very  respectfully,  a  short  Dagger  in  a  Gold 
Case,  like  a  Scepter,  three  times  to  their 
Heads ;  and  it  is  called  receiving  the  Chop 
for  Trade."— Zo(%CT-,  35. 

1715. — "  It  would  be  ver^  proper  also  to 
put  our  chop  on  the  said  Books."— In 
Wheder,  ii.  224. 

c.  1720.—"  Here  they  demanded  tax  and 
toll;  felt  us  all  over,  not  excepting  our 
mouths,  and  when  they  found  nothing, 
stamped  a  chop  upon  our  arms  in  red  paint ; 
which   was  to  serve  for  a  pass." — ZesUen 
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Jaarige  Jtei'ze  . 
Haarlem,  1757. 


door  Jacob  de  BHcquoy, 


1727.— "On my  Arriyal  (at  Acheen)  I  took 
the  Chap  at  the  gn^eat  Aiyer's  Mouth, 
aooording  to  Custom.  This  Chap  is  a  Piece 
of  Silver  about  8  ounces  Weight,  made  in 
Form  of  a  Croes,  but  the  cross  Part  is  yerv 
short,  that  we  .  .  .  nut  to  our  Fore-head, 
and  declare  to  the  Officer  that  brings  the 
Chap,  that  we  come  on  an  honest  Design  to 
trade."— i4.  ffamiltoti,  ii.  103. 


1771.-".  . 
Otbecl,  i.  181. 


with  Tiapp  or  passports."— 


1782. — ".  .  .  le  Pilote  .  .  .  apporte  avec 
Ini  leur  ehappe,  ensuite  il  adore  et  consulte 
son  Poussa,  puis  il  fait  lever  Tancre." — 
AmnenUy  ii.  283. 

1783.— "The  bales  (at  Acheen)  are  im- 
mediately opened ;  12  in  the  hundred  are 
taken  for  the  king's  duty,  and  the  remainder 
being  marked  with  a  certain  mark  (chapp) 
may  be  carried  where  the  owner  pleases. ' — 
ForrfM,  V,  to  Mergui,  41. 

1785. — "The  only  pretended  original  pro- 
duced was  a  manifest  forgery,  for  it  had  not 
the  chop  or  smaller  sesi,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  name  of  the  Mc^ul." — Cajraccioli's 
Clive,  i.  214. 

1817. — " .  .  .  and  so  great  reluctance  did 
he  (the  Nabob)  show  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigot  is  said  to  have 
seized  his  chop,  or  seal,  and  applied  it  to 
the  paper."— ^iZ/'«  Hist.  iii.  340. 

1876. — "*  First  chop  !  tremendously  pretty 
too,'  said  the  elegant  Grecian,  who  haa  been 
paying  her  assiduous  attention." — Daniel 
Denmda,  Bk.  I.  ch.  z. 

1882.—"  On  the  edge  of  the  river  facing 
the  '  Pow-shan  *  and  the  Creek  Hongs,  were 
Chop  houses,  or  branches  of  the  Hoppo's 
department,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent 
smuggling,  but  whose  interest  it  was  to  aid 
and  mcihtate  the  shipping  of  silks  ...  at 
a  considerable  reduction  on  the  Imperial 
tariff."— 7%«  FanJhcaeat  Canton,  p.  25. 

The  writer  last  quoted,  and  others 
before  him,  have  imagined  a  Chinese 
origin  for  chop,  e.g.y  as  "from  chah, 
^an  official  note  from  a  superior,'  or 
chahf  *a  contract,  a  diploma,  &c.,'  both 
having  at  Canton  the  sound  chdp,  and 
between  them  covering  mast  of  the 
*pigeon *  uses  of  chop "  (Note  by  Bishop 
MouU),  But  few  of  the  words  used  by 
Europeans  in  Chinese  trade  are  really 
Chinese,  and  we  think  it  has  been 
made  clear  that  chop  comes  from  India. 

OHOP-GHOP.  Pigeon-English  (or 
-Chinese)  for  'Make  haste  !  look 
sharp!'  This  is  supposed  to  be  from 
the  Cantonese,  pron.  kdjhkdp,  of  what 
is  in  the  Mandarin  aialect  Mp-kip. 
In  the  Northern  dialects  hcai-kwai, 
O 


*  quick-quick  *  is  more  usual  (Bishop 
Moule).  [Mr.  Skeat  compares  the 
Malay  chepat-chejxit,  *  quick-quick.'] 

CHOPPER. 

a.  H.  chhappar^  *a  thatched  roof.' 

[1773.—".  .  .  from  their  not  beinff  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  boats, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  croudinff  a  larc^e 
party  of  Sepoys  into  one,  by  which  the 
chuppar,  or  upper  slight  deck  broke  down.'* 
-/«»,  174.] 

1780.— "About  20  Days  ago  a  Villian  was 
detected  here  setting  fire  to  Houses  by 
throwing  the  Tickeea  *  of  his  Hooka  on  the 
Choppers,  and  was  immediately  committed 
to  the  Phouzdar's  Prison.  ...  On  his  tryal 
...  it  appering  that  he  had  more  than 
once  before  committed  the  same  Nefarieua 
and  abominable  Crime,  he  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  left  Hand,  and  right  Foot  cut  off. 
...  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the 
Efficacy  such  exemplary  Punishments  would 
be  of  to  the  Publick  in  general,  if  adopted 
on  all  similar  occasions.  .  .  ." — Letter  rrom 
Moorshedabad,  in  Hicky's  Bengal  Oasette^ 
May  6. 

1782.— "With  Mr.  Francis  came  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Laws  of 
England,  partial  oppression,  and  licentious 
liberty.  The  common  felons  were  cast  loose, 
.  .  .  the  merchants  of  the  place  told  that 
they  need  not  pay  duties  .  .  .  and  the 
natives  were  macle  to  know  that  they  might 
erect  their  ehappor  huts  in  what  part  of  the 
town  they  pleased." — Price,  Some  Observa- 
tions, 61. 

1810.— "Chuppers,  or  grass  thatches."— 
Williamson,  V,  M,  i.  510. 

c.  1817.— "These  cottages  had  neat  chop- 
pers, and  some  of  them  wanted  not  small 
gardens,  fitly  fenced  about." — Mrs.  Sher- 
wood's Stones,  ed.  1873,  258. 

[1832.— "The  religious  devotee  sets  up  a 
chnpha-hut  without  expence."— ifr».  Meer 
Hassan  Ali,  ii.  211.] 

[b.  In  Persia,  a  corr.  of  P.  chdr-pdy 
*  on  four  feet,  a  quadruped '  and  thence 
a  mounted  post  and  posting. 

1812.— "Eight  of  the  horses  belong  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  are  principally 
employed  in  carrying  ohoppers  or  couriers 
to  Shiraz." — Mvrier,  Journey  through  Persia, 
&c.,  p.  64. 

1883.— "By  this  time  I  had  begun  to 
pique  myself  on  the  rate  I  could  get  over 
the  ground  *en  chuppar.'"— H7/fe,  In  the 
LaJia  of  the  Lion  ar^  the  Sun,  ed.  1891,  p. 
269.] 

CHOPPEB-COT,  a.  Much  as  this 
looks  like  a  European  concoction,  it  is 

*  H.  Tikiyd  is  a  little  cake  of  charcoal  placed  in 
the  bowl  of  the  hooka,  or  hubble-bubble. 
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a  genuine  H.  term,  chhappar  kJidtj  'a 
bedstead  with  curtains.' 

1778.—"  Leito  com  anua^So.  Ghip&r 
citt." — OrammaHca  Indostana^  128. 

c.  1809. — "  Bedsteads  are  much  more 
common  than  in  Puraniya.  The  best  are 
called  Palang,  or  Chhapar  Khat  .  .  .  they 
have  curtains,  mattrasses,  pillows,  and  a 
sheet.  .  .  ." — Buduinanf  Eastern  Indian 
ii.  92. 

c.  1817.^"  My  husband  chanced  to  light 
upon  a  very  pretty  chopper-cot,  with  cur- 
tains and  eyerything  complete." — Mrs.  Sfier- 
woocTs  Stories,  ed.  1873,  161.    (See  COT.) 

CHOPSTICKS,  s.  The  sticks  used 
in  pairs  by  the  Chinese  in  feeding 
themselves.  The  Chinese  name  of 
the  article  is  ^kwai-ttz,*  *  speedy-ones.' 
"  Possibly  the  inventor  of  the  present 
word,  hearing  that  the  Chinese  name 
had  this  meaning,  and  accustomed  to 
the  phrase  chop-chop  for  'speedily,' 
used  chop  as  a  translation"  {Bishop 
Moule),  [Prof.  Giles  VT-ites :  "The 
N,E,D.  gives  incorrectly  kuxii-tze,  t.e. 
'nimble  boys,'  'nimble  ones.'  Even 
Sir  H.  Yule  is  not  without  blemish. 
He  leaves  the  aspirate  out  of  kvxU,  of 
•  which  the  official  orthography  is  now 
J^iiai'Jduai'tz&,  'hasteners,'  the  termina- 
tion -ers  bringing  out  the  value  of  tzu, 
an  enclitic  particle,  better  than  '  ones.' 
Bishop  Moule's  su^igestion  is  on  the 
right  track.  I  think,  however,  that 
chopstick  came  from  a  Chinaman, 
who  of  course  knew  the  meaning  of 
J^iMi  and  applied  it  accordingly,  using 
the  'pidgin  word  chop  as  the,  to  him, 
natural  equivalent."] 

o.  1540. — **.  .  .  his  Tounff  daughters,  with 
their  brother,  did  nothing  out  UMgh  to  see 
us  feed  ourselves  with  our  hands,  for  that 
is  contrary  to  the  custome  which  is  observed 
throughout  the  whole  empire  of  Chinoy 
where  the  Inhabitants  at  their  meat  carry 
it  to  their  mouthee  with  two  little  sticks 
made  like  a  pair  of  Cizers"  (this  is  the 
translator's  folly ;  it  is  really  cam  duos  vaos 
feitoi  como  /n«w— "like  spindles)."— Ptnto, 
orig.  cap.  Ixxxiii.,  in  Cogan,  p.  103. 

[1598.—**  Two  little  peecee  of  blacke  woode 
made  round  .  .  .  these  they  use  instead  of 
forkes."— ZiTMicAotew,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  144.] 

c.  1610.—** .  .  .  ont  comme  deux  petites 
spatules  de  bois  fort  bien  faites,  qu'ils  tien- 
nent  entre  leurs  doigts,  et  prennent  avec  cela 
ce  qu'ils  veulent  manger,  si  deztrement,  que 
rien  plus,*'— Mocf/uety  346. 

1711 — **They  take  it  very  dexterously 
with  a  couple  of  small  ChopsUoka,  which 
serve  them  instead  of  Forks." — Loctyer. 
174. 


1876.— **  Before  each  there  will  be  found 
a  pair  of  chopiiiokis,  a  wine-cup,  a  small 
saucer  for  soy  .  .  .  and  a  pile  of  small 
pieces  of  paper  for  cleaning  these  articles  as 
required.*^— (?i7«,  Chuiete  Sketches,  153-4. 

GHOTA-HAZBY,  s.  H.  chhotl 
hdziri,  vulg.  hdzri^  'little  breakfast'; 
refreshment  taken  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, before  or  after  the  morning  exer- 
cise. The  term  (see  HAZREE)  was 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency.  In  Madras  the  meal  is 
called  *  early  tea.*  Among  the  Dutch 
in  Java,  this  meal  consists  (or  did  con- 
sist in  1860)  of  a  large  cup  of  tea,  and 
a  large  piece  of  cheese,  presented  by 
the  servant  who  calls  one  in  the 
morning. 

1853.— *•  After  a  bath,  and  hasty  ante- 
breakfast  (which  is  called  in  India  *  a  little 
breakfast'!  at  the  Euston  Hotel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  residence  of  a  man  of 
law."— OoX:/feW,  ii.  179. 

1866.— *' There  is  one  small  meal  ...  it 
is  that  commonly  known  in  India  by  the 
Hindustani  name  of  chota-hftiixl  and  in 
our  English  colonies  as  *  Early  Tea.  .  .  ." — 
Waring,  Tropical  Resident,  1/2. 

1876.—**  We  took  early  tea  with  him  this 
morning." — The  Dilemma^  ch.  iii. 

GHOUL,  GHAUL,  n.p.  A  seaport 
of  the  Concan,  famous  for  many 
centuries  under  various  forms  of  this 
name,  Chehwal  properly,  and  pro- 
nounced in  Koukani  Tseinwal  {Sinclair^ 
Ind.  Ant.  iv.  283).  It  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  certain  that  this  was  the 
:!:ifiv\\a  of  Ptolemy's  Tables,  called  by 
the  natives,  as  he  says,  TifiovXa.  It 
may  be  fairly  conjectured  that  the 
true  reading  of  this  was  Tt£/*owXa,  or 
TU/iovXa.  We  find  the  sound  eh  of 
Indian  names  apparently  represented 
in  Ptolemy  by  n  (as  it  is  in  Dutch  by 
tj).  Thus  TidTOvpa  =  Chitor,  Tid<rrayijj  = 
Chashtana;  here  Tlfiov\a  =  Chefivxil/ 
while' Ttd7oi;/)a  and  TtaiJ<nra  probably 
stand  for  names  like  Ohagara  and 
ChaMspa,  Still  more  confidently 
Chenwal  may  be  identified  with  the 
Saimur  (Chaimur)  or  Jaimur  of  the 
old  Arab.  Geogranhers,  a  port  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Lar  or  Guzerat.  At 
Choul  itself  there  is  a  tradition  that 
its  antiquity  goes  back  beyond  that  of 
Suali  (see  BWALLYX  Bassein,  or 
Bombay.  There  were  memorable 
sieges  of  Choul  in  1570-71,  and  again 
in  1594,  in  which  the  Portuguese 
successfully      resisted      Mahommedan 
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attempts  to  capture  the  place.  Dr. 
Burgess  identifies  the  ancient  Si^/xvXXa 
rather  with  a  place  called  Chembur, 
on  the  ijBland  of  Trombay,  which  lies 
immediately  east  of  the  island  of 
Bombay ;  but  till  more  evidence  is 
adduced  we  see  no  reason  to  adopt 
this.*  Choul  seems  now  to  be  known 
as  Revadanda.  £veu  the  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer. 
Rewadanda  has  a  place  in  that  work, 
but  without  a  word  to  indicate  its 
-connection  with  this  ancient  and 
famous  port.  Mr.  (Jerson  d'Acunha 
has  published  in  the  J,  Bo,  Br.  As.  Soc., 
vol.  xii.,  Notes  an  the  H.  and  Ant.  of 
<JhauL 

A.D.  c  80-90.—**  Mera«^KaXXWi'ai'dXXa 
'^li'wbfM.  rcnri/cd,  2i^/ivXXa,  koX  Mai^da- 
'yapa.  .  .  .*'—Periplus. 

A.D.  c.  150. — **S£/iuXXa  ifjLirbpLov  (ica- 
\ovfuvoif  inrb  tup  iyx^f^^^  Ti/xouXo).*' — 
Ptot.  i.  cap.  17. 

A.D.  916.  '*The  year  804  I  found  myself 
in  the  territory  of  Saimur  (or  Chaimftr), 
belonging  to  Hind  and  forming  part  of  the 
province  of  Lir.  .  .  .  There  were  in  the 
place  about  10,000  Mussulmans,  both  of 
thove  called  hAi/Uirah  (half-breeds),  and  of 
natiTee  of  Sirftf,  Oman,  Basrah,  Bagdad, 
4tc."— J^o^Wi,  ii.  86. 

1^1020. — "Jaimtir."    See  quotation  under 

lAr.] 

c.  1150. — "Saimfbr,  5  days  from  SindKn, 
is  a  large,  well-built  town." — JSdriei^  in 
Ktlioi,  i.[86]. 

c.  1470. — "We  sailed  six  weeks  in  the 
tara  till  we  reached  ChiTil,  and  left  Chivil 
•on  the  seventh  week  after  the  mat  day. 
This  is  an  Indian  country."— .4 ^A.  Nikitin^ 
9,  in  JwUn  in  X  Vth,  Cent. 

1510. — "Departing  from  the  said  city  of 
Combeia,  I  trayellea  on  until  I  arriTed  at 
another  city  named  Caml  (Gheml)  which 
is  distant  from  the  above-mentioned  city  12 
days'  journey,  and  the  countr^r  between  the 
-one  and  the  other  of  these  cities  is  called 
Ouzerati.'*— ForfA^ma,  118. 

1546. — Under  this  year  D'Acunha  quotes 
frota  Freire  d*Andrada  a  story  that  when 
the  Viceroy  required  20,000  paidaos  (q.v.) 
to  send  for  the  defence  of  I^u,  offering  in 
I^edge  a  wisp  of  his  mustachio,  the  women 
of  Cuoal  sent  aU  their  earring  and  other 
jewellery,  to  be  applied  to  this  particular 
service. 

1554.— "The  ports  of  Mahaim  and  8hei&l 
belong  to  the  Deccan." — The  Mokit,  in 
J.a7s,B.,  v.  461. 

1584.— *' The  10th  of  November  we  arrived 
at  Chanl  which  standeth  in  the  firme  land. 
There  be  two  townes,   the  one  belonging 

*  S<«  Fergmsmm  A  Buryeu^  Cave  TempU$t  pp. 
ItfS  &  849.  See  also  Mr.  James  ORmpbelVs  exci^l 
leot  Bombay  GamtUtr^  xiv.  52,  where  reanoiui  are 
«Ut«d  against  the  view  of  Dr.  Burge^ii. 


to  the  Portugales,  and  the  other  to  the 
Moores.'*— /2.  FOcK,  in  Hakl.  ii.  884. 

c.  1680.—"  After  long  toil  ...  we  pot  to 
Chonl;  then  we  came  to  Daman.'— iSir 
T.  Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  42. 

1635.— "CailTal,  a  seaport  of  Deccan."— 
Sddik  Isfah&ni,  88. 

1727.— "Chaul,  in  former  Times,  was  a 
noted  Place  for  Trade,  particularly  for  fine 
embroidered  Quilts ;  but  now  it  is  miserably 
poor.'*— .4.  Hamilttm,  i.  243. 

1782.— "That  St.  Lubin  had  some  of  the 
Mahratta  officers  on  board  of  his  ship,  at 
the  port  of  Chonl  ...  he  will  remember  as 
long  as  he  lives,  for  thejr  got  so  far  the 
ascendancy  over  the  political  Frenchman, 
as  to  induce  him  to  come  into  the  harbour, 
and  to  land  his  cargo  of  military  stores  .  .  . 
not  one  piece  of  which  he  ever  got  back 
again,  or  was  paid  sixpence  tor.  -—Price's 
ObterwUioru  on.  a  Late  PuhUcation^  &c.,  14. 
In  Price's  TmcU,  vol.  i. 

CHOULTBY,  8.  Peculiar  to  S. 
India,  and  of  doubtful  etymology ; 
Malayal.  chdvxUl,  Tel.  chdioadt,  [tsdvadif 
ehaiiy  Skt.  chatur,  *four,'  veWo,  'roac!, 
a  place  where  four  roads  meet].  In 
W.  India  the  form  used  is  chowry  or 
chowree  (Dakh.  ehOort).  A  hall,  a  shed, 
or  a  simple  loggia^  used  by  travellers 
as  a  restmg-place,  and  also  intended 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
In  the  old  Madras  Archives  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  the  "Justices  of 
the  ChotQtry."  A  building  of  this 
kind  seems  to  have  formed  the  early 
Court-house. 

1678.— "Here  (at  Swally  near  Surat)  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  Deputy  President .  .  . 
who  took  care  for  my  Entertainment,  which 
here  was  rude,  the  place  admitting  of  little 
better  Tenements  than  Booths  stiled  by  the 
name  of  (Humltrlei. "—/ry«r,  82. 

„       "Maderas    .'   .    .    enjoys     some 
Choultries  for  Places  of  Justice.  —T^uf.  89. 

1683.—" ...  he  shall  pay  for  every  slave 
so  shipped  .  .  .  50pagodas  to  be  recovered 
of  him  in  the  Cnonltxy  of  Madraspat- 
tanam." — Ordn^  of  Maaro*  Counciif  in 
Wheeler,  i.  186. 

1689.— "Within  less  than  half  a  MUe, 
from  the  Sea  (near  Surat)  are  three  Chonl- 
triei  or  Convenient  Lodgings  made  of 
Timber."— Orin^toa,  164. 

1711.— "Besides  these,  five  Justices  of 
the  Choultry,  who  are  of  the  Council,  or 
chief  Citizens,  are  to  decide  Controversies, 
and  punish  offending  Indians."— Zociyer,  7. 

1714.— In  the  MS.  list  of  Persons  in  the 
Service,  kc.  (India  Office  Records),  we 
have:— 

"Josiah  Cooke  ffactor  Register  of  the 
Choultry,  £15." 

1727.— "There  are  two  or  three  little 
ChooltarlM  or  Shades  built  for  Patients  to 
rest  in. "—-4.  Hamilton,  ch.  ix. ;  [i.  96]. 
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[1773. — "  A  Choltre  is  not  much  unlike  a 
large  summer-houfle,  and  in  general  is  little 
more  than  a  bare  covering  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Some  few  indeed 
are  more  spacious,  and  are  also  endowed 
with  a  salary  to  support  a  servant  or  two, 
whose  business  is  to  furnish  all  passengers 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  and  fresh 
water."— /wet,  67.] 

1782. — '^Les  fortunes  sont  employees  II 
b&tir  des  Chanderiei  sur  les  chemins."— 
Sannerat^  i.  42. 

1790.— "On  ne  rencontre  dans  ces 
voyages  aucune  auberge  ou  hdtellerie  sur 
la  route ;  mais  elles  sont  remplac^es  par  des 
lieux  de  repos  appel^es  schnltriB  (chaude- 
ries)f  qui  sont  des  b&timens  ouverts  et 
inhabit^  oh  les  Toyageurs  ne  trouvent,  en 
g^n^ral,  qu'untoit.  .  .  ." — ^aq/uer,  ii.  11. 

1809. — "He  resides  at  present  in  an  old 
(nionltry  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  his 
use  by  the  Resident."  —  Ld.  Vcuentia^  i. 
356. 

1817. — "Another  fact  of  much  impor- 
tance is,  that  a  Mahomedan  Sovereign  was 
the  first  who  established  Choultnee."— 
MiirsBtsLii.l&l. 

1820.— "The  Ghowree  or  town-hall  where 
the  public  buaineoa  of  the  township  is  trans- 
acted, is  a  building  30  feet  square,  with 
square  gable-ends,  and  a  roof  of  tile  sup- 
ported on  a  treble  row  of  square  wooden 
posts."— ilcc.  qf  Toiontkip  of  Loony^  in  Tr, 
lit.  Soc.  Bombay,  ii.  181. 

1883.— "Junar,  6th  Jan.  1833.  ...  We 
at  first  took  up  our  abode  in  the  ChawadE, 
but  Mr.  Esoombe  of  the  C.  S.  kindly  in- 
vited us  to  his  house." — Smith's  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  166. 

1836.— "The  roads  are  good,  and  well 
supplied  with  choultries  or  taverns"  (!)— 
Phillips,  Million  of  Facts,  319. 

1879. — "Let  an  ori^nised  watch  ...  be 
established  in  each  village  .  .  .  armed  with 
good  tnlwan.  They  should  be  stationed 
each  night  in  the  village  chouri."— Otw- 
land  Times  of  India,  May  12,  Suppl.  76. 

See  also  CHUTTBX7M. 

OHOXJLTBY  PLAIN,  n.p.  This 
was  the  name  given  to  the  open 
country  formerly  existing  to  the  S.W. 
of  Madras.  Choultry  Plain  was  also 
the  old  designation  of  the  Hd.  Quarters 
of  the  Madras  Army  ;  ecjuivalent  to 
"Horse  Guards"  in  Westminster  (G. 
P.  B.  MS.). 

1780. — "Every  gentleman  now  possessing 
a  house  in  the  fozt,  was  happy  in  accommo- 
dating the  family  of  his  fnend,  who  before 
had  resided  in  Choultry  Plain.  iVofe. 
The  country  near  Madras  is  a  perfect 
flat,  on  which  is  built,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  fort,  a  small  choultry." — Hodges, 
Travth,  7. 


CHOUSE,  s.  and  v.  This  word  is. 
originally  Turk,  chdushy  in  former 
days  a  sergeant-at-arms,  herald,  or  the 
like.  [Vambery  (Sketches^  17)  speaks 
of  the  Tchaush  as  tne  leader  of  a  party 
of  pilgrims.]  Its  meaning  as  *  a  ciieat^' 
or  '  to  swindle '  is,  apparently  beyond 
doubt,  derived  from  the  anecdote  thus 
related  in  a  note  of  W.  Gilford's  upon 
the  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Atche- 
mist,  whicn  is  quoted  below.  "  In  1609 
Sir  Robert  Shirlev  sent  a  messenger  or 
chiaus  (as  our  old  writers  call  him)  to 
this  country,  as  his  agent,  from  the 
Grand  Signor  and  the  Sophy,  to  trans- 
act some  preparatory  business.  Sir 
Robert  followed  him,  at  his  leisure^ 
as  ambassador  from  both  these  princes  ; 
but  before  he  reached  England,  hia 
agent  had  chiaused  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  merchants  here  of  4000Z.,  and 
taken  his  flight,  unconscious  perhaps 
that  he  had  enriched  the  language 
with  a  word  of  which  the  etymology 
would  mislead  Upton  and  puzzle  Dr. 
Johnson." — Ed.  of  Ben  Jonsonj  iv. 
27.  "  In  Katty war,  where  the  native 
chiefs  employ  Arab  mercenaries,  the 
Ohaus  still  nourLshes  as  an  oflicer  of  a 
company.  When  I  joined  the  Political 
Agency  in  that  Province,  there  was  a 
company  of  Arabs  attached  to  the 
Residency  under  a  Chaus."  (M.-Gen. 
Keatinge).  [The  N.E.D.  thinks  that 
"Gilford's  note  must  be  taken  with 
reserve."  The  Stanf.  Diet,  adds  that 
Gilford's  note  asserts  tliat  two  other 
Chiauses  arrived  in  1618-1625.  One 
of  the  above  quotations  proves  his 
accuracy  as  to  1618.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  particular  fraud  had  little  to 
do  with  tiie  modem  use  of  the  word. 
As  Jonson  suggests,  chiaus  may  have 
been  used  for  *  Turk '  in  the  sense  of 

*  cheat';   just    as    Cataian    stood    for 

*  thief*  or  *  rogue.'  For  a  further 
discussion  of  the  word  see  iV.  <fc  Q.,  7 
ser.  vi.  387  ;  8  ser.  iv.  129.] 

1560. — "Cum  I'ero  me  taederet  inclii- 
sionis  in  eodem  diversorio,  ago  cum  meo 
Chiaoso  (genus  id  est,  ut  tibi  scripsi  alias, 
multiplicis  apud  Turcas  officii,  quod  etiam 
ad  oratorum  custodiam  extenditur)  ut  mihi 
liceat  acre  meo  domum  conducere.  .  .  ." — 
BusUq,  Epist.  iii.  p.  149. 

\^\0.—'' Dapper.  .  .  .  What  do  you  think 
of  me,  that  I  am  a  chiauB  ? 

Face.  What's  that? 

Dapprr.  The  Turk  was  here. 

As  one  would  say,  do  you  think  1  am  a 
Turk? 
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Face.  Comei  noble  doctor,  pray  thee  let's 
prevail ; 

This  is  the  gentleman,  and  he*s  no  chians." 
Ba^.  Jontony  The  Alckemistj  Act  I.  sc.  i. 
1638.— 
''*  Fulgoso,  Gulls  or  Moguls, 

Ta|^,  raff,  or  other,  hogen-mogen,  vanden, 
Ship-ja^  or  chouses.    Whoo !  the  brace 

are  flinched. 
The  pair  of  shavers  are  sneak'd  from  us, 
Don.  .  .  ." 

Ford,  Tke  Lady'»  Tried,  Act  II.  sc.  i. 

1619, — "Con  gli  ambasciatori  stranieri 
•che  seco  oonduceva,  cio^  I'lndiano,  di  Sciah 
Selim,  on  daiiBC  Turoo  ed  i  Moscoviti.  .  .  ." 
—P.  ddla  Voile,  ii.  6. 

1653. — "CSMaouz  en  Turq  est  m  Sergent 
da  Diuan,  et  dans  la  campagne  la  garde 
d'vne  Karauane,  qui  fait  le  guet,  se  nomme 
ausd  Chiaonz,  et  cet  employ  n'est  pas 
Autrement  honeste." — Le  Ovuz,  ed.  1657, 
p.  536. 

1659.— 
***  Conquest,  We  are 

In  a  fair  way  to  be  ridiculous. 

What  think  you  ?  Chiaos'd  by  a  scholar." 
Shtrley,  H&naria  d*  Mammon^  Act  II.  sc.  iii. 

1663. — "The  Portugals  have  chonsed  us, 
it  seems,  in  the  Island  of  Bombay  in  the 
East  Indjs ;  for  after  a  great  charge  of  our 
fleets  being  sent  thither  with  full  commis- 
sion from  the  Ring  of  Portugal  to  receive  it, 
the  Govemonr  by  some  pretence  or  other 
will  not  deliver  it  to  Sir  Abraham  Ship- 
man." — Pepyty  Diary,  May  15;  [ed.  W/uvtilfy 
iii.  125]. 

1674.- 
**  When  geese  and  pullen  are  seduc'd 
And  sows  of  sucking  pigs  are  chows 'd." 

Hudibras,  Ft.  II.  canto  3. 
1674.— 
*'  Transform'd  to  a  Frenchman  by  mv  art ; 
He    stole  your   cloak,  and    pick  d    your 

pocket, 
Chows'd  and  caldes'd  ye  like  a   block- 
head." Ibid, 

1754. — "  900  chiaiiz :  they  carried  in  their 
hand  a  baton  with  a  double  silver  crook  on 
the  end  of  it ;  .  .  .  these  frequently  chanted 
moral  sentences  and  encomiums  on  the 
SUAH,  occasionally  proclaiming  also  his 
victories  as  he  passed  along. ' — ffanicuy, 
i.  170. 

1762.—"  Le  27*  d'Aoftt  1762  nous  enten- 
dlmes  un  coup  de  canon  du  chateau  de 
K&hira,  c'^toit  signe  qu'un  Tfljaus  (courier) 
^toit  arriv^  de  la  grande  caravane." — 
yifbvkr.  Voyage,  i.  171. 

1826. — "  We  started  at  break  of  day  from 
the  northern  suburb  of  Ispahan,  led  by  the 
chaonshes  of  the  pilgrimage.  .  .  ."—Majji 
Baha,  ed.  1835,  p.  6. 

OHOW-OHOW,  8.  A  common  ap- 
plication of  the  Pwcon-English  term  m 
China  is  to  mixed  preserves ;  but,  as 


the  quotation  shows,  it  has  many  uses ; 
the  idea  of  mixture  seems  to  prevail. 
It  is  the  name  given  to  a  book  by 
Viscountess  Falkland,  whose  husband 
was  Governor  of  Bombay.  There  it 
seems  to  mean  *a  medley  of  trifles.' 
Chow  is  in  'pigeon'  applied  to  food 
of  any  kind.  pFrom  the  erroneous 
impression  that  dogs  form  one  of  the 
prmcipal  items  of  a  Chinaman's  diet, 
the  common  variety  has  been  dubbed 
the  'chow  dog'"  {Bally  Things  Chinese^ 
p.  179).]  We  find  the  word  chow- 
chow  in  Blumentritt's  Vocabular  of 
Manilla  terms :  "  Chau-ehau,  a  Tagal 
dish  so  called." 

1858.— "The  word  chow-chow  is  sug- 
gestive, especially  to  the  Indian  reader,  of 
a  mixture  of  things,  *good,  bad,  and  in- 
different,' of  sweet  little  oranges  and  bits 
of  bamboo  stick,  slices  of  sugar-cane  and 
rinds  of  unripe  fruit,  all  concocted  together, 
and  made  upon  the  whole  into  a  very 
tolerable  confection.  .  .  . 

"  Lady  Falkland,  by  her  happy  selection 
of  a  name,  to  a  certain  extent  deprecates 
and  disarms  criticism.  We  cannot  complain 
that  her  work  is  without  plan,  unconnected, 
and  sometimes  trashy,  for  these  are  exactly 
the  conditions  implied  in  the  word  (diow- 
dhdW."— Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  January, 
p.  100. 

1882.— "The  variety  of  uses  to  which  the 
compound  word  *chOW-chow'  is  put  is 
almost  endless.  ...  A  ^No.  1  choio-ehoto' 
thing  signifies  utterly  worthless,  but  when 
applied  to  a  breakfast  or  dinner  it  means 
'  unexceptionably  good.'  A  ^  chaw-ehow  * 
cargo  is  an  assorted  cargo ;  a  '  general  shop ' 
is  a  *  ckotc-choir  *  shop  .  .  .  one  (factory)  was 
called  the  ^ chow-chow,^  from  its  being  in- 
habited b^  divers  Parsees,  Moormen,  or 
other  natives  of  India." — The  FankuHu, 
p.  63. 

OHOWDBY,  8.  H.  cJuiudhariy  lit. 
'a  holder  of  four' ;  the  explanation  of 
which  is  obscure  :  [rather  8kt.  chakrar- 
dharin^  *  the  bearer  of  the  discus  as  an 
ensign  of  authority '].  The  usual  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  to  the  heaaman 
of  a  craft  in  a  town,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  person  who  is 
selected  by  Government  as  the  agent 
through  whom  supplies,  workmen,  &c., 
are  supplied  for  public  purposes. 
[Thus  the  Ohaudhari  of  carters  provides 
carriage,  the  ChaudJiarl  of  I£ahars 
bearers,  and  so  on.]  Formerly,  in 
places,  to  the  headman  of  a  village ; 
to  certain  holders  of  lands  ;  and  in 
Cuttack  it  was,  under  native  rule, 
applied  to  a  district  Revenue  officer. 
In  a  paper  of  *  Explanations  of  Terms ' 
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furnished  tx)  the  Council  at  Fort 
WUliam  by  Warren  Hastings,  then 
Resident  at  Moradbagh  (1759X  chow- 
dredB  are  defined  as  *^  Landholders  in 
the  next  rank  to  Zemindars."  (In 
Limgy  p.  176.)  FComp.  VENDU- 
MASTER.]  It  is  also  an  honorific 
title  given  by  servants  to  one  of  their 
number,  usually,  we  believe,  to  the  mdli 
[see  MOLLT],  or  ^rdener—as  khalifa 
to  the  cook  and  tailor,  jama'ddr  to  the 
bhiaktiy  mehtar  to  the  sweeper,  sirddr  to 
the  bearer. 

c.  1800.—"  .  .  .  ITie  people  were  brought 
to  suoh  a  state  of  obedience  that  one  revenue 
officer  would  string  twenty  .  .  .  chandharis 
together  by  the  neck,  and  enforce  payment 
bv  hlovB  "—Zid'VdHUn  Bamx,  in  JSllwt,  iii. 

c.  1843. — "  The  territories  dependent  on 
the  capital  (Delhi)  are  divided  into  hundreds, 
each  of  which  has  a  Jantbaii,  who  is  the 
Sheikh  or  chief  man  of  the  Hindus."— i&n 
Batuia,  iii.  388. 

[1772.— "Ghowdiaha,  land-holders,  in  the 
next  rank  to  Zemeendars." —  Vrrelstf  VUk  of 
Bengal,  Gloss,  s.v.] 

1788.— "  Chowdry.  —  A  Landholder  or 
Farmer.  Properly  he  is  above  the  Zemin- 
dar in  rank ;  but,  according  to  the  present 
custom  of  Bengal,  he  is  deemed  the  next  to 
the  Zemindar.  Most  commonly  used  as  the 
principal  purveyor  of  the  markets  in  towns 
or  camps,  —/na tan  Vooo^^or^  (Stockdale's). 

CHOWE.  s.  H.  cluLuh  An  open 
place  or  ^viae  street  in  the  middle  of 
a  city  where  the  market  is  held,  [as, 
for  example,  the  Cfidndni  Chauk  of 
Delhi].  It  seems  to  be  adopted  in 
Persian,  and  there  is  an  Arabic  form 
Sui,  which,  it  is  just  possible,  may 
have  been  borrowed  and  Arabized  f  roin 
the  present  word.  The  radical  idea  of 
chauk  seems  to  be  "four  ways"  [Skt. 
chatttshka\  the  crossing  of  streets  at 
the  centre  of  business.  Compare  Car- 
faXf  and  the  Quattro  Cantoni  of  Palermo. 
In  the  latter  city  there  is  a  market 
place  called  Piazza  Ballard,  which  in 
the  16th  century  a  chronicler  calls 
Seggebcdlarath^  or  as  Amari  interprets, 
SfZir-Balhara. 

[1833.— "The  Chandy  Choke,  in  Delhi 
...  is  perhaps  the  broadest  street  in  any 
city  in  the  East." — Skinner^  ExcursioM  in 
India,  i.  49.] 

GHOWKEE,  s.  The  usual  native 
name,  at  least  in  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
foran  Anglo-Indian  cantonment  (q. v!). 
It  is  H.  chhdonl,  *a  thatched  roof,' 
chhdond,  chhandy  v.  Ho  thatch.' 


[1829.— "The  Regent  was  at  the  dhaonl, 
his  standing  camp  at  Gagrown.  when  thi» 
event  occurred."— TW,  Annals  (Calcutta 
reprint),  ii.  611.] 

OHOWBINOHEE,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  road  and  auarter  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  most  of  the  best  European 
houses  stand  ;  Chauran0. 

1789.— "The  houses  ...  at  Ghowriagee 
also  will  be  much  more  healthy." — SetoM- 
Kafr,  ii.  205. 

1790.— "To  dig  a  Uirge  tank  opposite  to- 
the  Ghflring^hee  Buildings."— 7&u£.  13. 

1791. — "Whereas  a  robbery  was  com- 
mitted on  Tuesday  night,  the  first  instant, 
on  the  Chowrlogl^  Road."— 72^.  54. 

1792.— "/W  iVimte  Sale.  A  neat,  coni- 
pjaot  and  new  built  garden  house,  pleasantly 
situated  at  Chonxingy,  and  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  Fort  WiUiam,  peculiarly  well 
oUculated  for  an  officer;  it  would  likewise- 
be  a  handsome  provision  for  a  native  lady, 
or  a  child.  The  price  is  1500  sicca  rupees'." 
—Ibid.  ii.  541. 

1803.— "Chouzinghee,  an  entire  village^ 
of  palaces,  runs  for  a  considerable  length 
at  right  angles  with  it,  and  altogether  forms 
the  finest  view  I  ever  beheld  in  any  city."— 
Ld,  Valentin,  i.  236. 

1810. — "As  I  enjoyed  Calcutta  much  less 
this  time  ...  I  left  it  with  less  regret. 
Still,  when  passing  the  Chowxizighee  road 
the  fast  day,  I — 

'  Looked  on  stream  and  sea  and  plain 
As  what  I  ne'er  might  see  again.' " 

Elphinttont,  in  Life,  i.  231. 

1848.— "He  wished  aU  Cheltenham,  al 
Chowrloghee,  all  Calcutta,  could  see  him 
in  that  position,  waving  his  hand  to  such  a 
beauty,  and  in  company  with  such  a  famous 
buck  as  Rawdon  Crawley,  of  the  Guards." — 
Vanity  Fair,  ed.  1867,  i.  237. 

CHOWBY,  s. 

(a.)  See  CHOULTEY. 

(b.)  H.  chanwar,  chaunri;  from  Skt, 
chamara,  chdmara.  The  bushy  tail  of  the 
Tibetan  Yak  (q.v.),  often  set  in  a  costly 
decorated  handle  to  use  as  a  fly-flapper,, 
in  which  form  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
signia of  ancient  Asiatic  royalty.  The 
tail  was  also  often  attached  to  the 
horse-trappings  of  native  warriors ; 
whilst  it  formed  from  remote  times 
the  standard  of  nations  and  nomad 
tribes  of  Central  Asia.  The  Yak-tails 
and  their  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Aelian,  and  by  Cosmas  (see  under 
YAK).  Allusions  to  the  mdmara,  as 
a  sign  of  royalty,  are  frequent  in  Skt. 
books  and  inscriptions,  e.g.  in  the  Poet 
Kalidasa  (see  transl.  by   Dr.  Mill  in 
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J.  Ai.  Soc,  Beng.  i.  342 ;  the  AmarakotkcL, 
ii.  7,  31,  &c.).  The  coiomon  Anglo- 
Indian  expression  in  the  18th  century 
appears  to  have  been  *'Gow-tail8" 
(q.v.).  And  hence  Bogle  in  his 
Journal,  as  published  by  Mr.  Markham, 
calls  Yaks  by  the  absurd  name  of 
*^  cow-tailed  cotosy"  though  **  horse- 
tailed  cows"  would  have  been  more 
germane ! 

c.  A.D.  250. — ''  BoQp  d€  yim/f  dvo,  Bf>ofu- 
Kovs  re  Kal  AXXovs  dyf>lovs  deiy&s'  ix  tovtvv 
ye  rQif  po&v  col  rdf  fkVioah^i  iroiovrTai,  xal 
rb  flip  ffQfM  irafifjiii\ap€s  euruf  otJe*  rds  8i 
oipAs  ixovffi  Xfuicdr  lax^P^'" — Aelian.  de 
Nat,  An.  zv.  14. 

▲.D.  684-5. — ** .  .  .  with  his  armies  which 
were  darkened  by  the  spotleas  chftmaras 
that  were  waved  over  them." — Aihole  In- 
tertptian. 

c  940. — "They  export  from  this  country 
the  hair  named  dl-zamar  (or  al-ehamar)  oi 
which  those  fly-flaps  are  made,  with  handles 
of  silver  or  ivory,  which  attendants  held  oyer 
the  heads  of  kings  when  giving  audience."— 
Maf*iUi%  i.  385.  The  expressions  of  Ma^'adl 
are  aptly  iUustrated  by  the  Assvrian  and 
Persepohtan  sculptures.  (See  also  Marco 
Polo,  bk.  iii.  ch.  18 ;  Nic,  Conti,  p.  14,  in 
India  in  the  XVth  Century), 

1823. — "For  adornment  of  their  horses 
they  carried,  hung  to  the  cantles  of  their 
saddles,  mat  tufts  of  a  certain  white  hair, 
long  ana  fine,  which  they  told  me  were  the 
tails  of  certain  wild  oxen  found  in  India."— 
P,  ddla  Voile,  ii.  662 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  ii.  260]. 

1809. — "He  also  presented  me  in  trays, 
which  were  as  usual  laid  at  my  feet,  two 
beautiful  chowries. "—Lon£  Valentia,  i.  428. 

1810. — "Near  Brahma  are  Indra  and 
Indranee  on  their  elephant,  and  below  is  a 
female  flfure  holding  a  chamara  or  chow- 
T9e.**— Maria  Gfrahawi,  56. 

1827.—"  A  black  female  slaye,  richly 
dressed,  stood  behind  him  with  a  chowxy, 
or  oow's  tail,  having  a  silver  handle,  wliich 
she  used  to  keep  off  the  flies."— <9i'r  W.  Scottj 
The  Surgeon**  Daughter,  ch.  x. 

CHOWEYBUEDAE,  s.  Tlio 
servant  who  carries  the  Chowry.  H. 
P.  chauhfl'harddr. 

1774.— "The  Beb-Rajah  on  horseback 
...  a  chowra-bordar  on  each  side  of  him." 
^Bogle,  in  Marlham's  Tibet,  24. 

[1838. — " .  .  .  the  old  king  was  sitting  in 
the  garden  with  a  chowzTbaoar  waving  the 
flies  from  him."— if ut  £den.  Up  the  Country, 
1  138.] 

OHOWT.  CHOIJT,  s.  Mahr.  chauth, 
'one  fourtn  part.'  The  blackmail 
levied  by  the  Mahrattas  from  the 
provincial  governors  as  compensation 


for  leaving  their  districts  in  immunity 
from  plunder.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  some  other  exactions  of  like 
ratio  (see  Wilton), 

[1659.— Mr.  Whiteway  refers  to  Cmdo 
(Dec.  VII.  bk.  6,  ch.  6),  where  this  word  is 
used  in  reference  to  payments  made  in  1559 
in  the  time  of  D.  Constantine  de  Bragan9a, 
and  in  papers  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century  the  King  of  the  uhouteas  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.] 

1644.— "This  King  holds  in  our  lands  of 
Daman  a  certain  payment  which  they  call 
Ghouto,  which  was  paid  him  long  before 
they  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  and  so 
after  they  came  under  our  power  the  pay- 
ment confinued  to  be  made,  and  about  tnese 
exactions  and  payments  there  have  risen 
great  disputes  ana  contentions  on  one  side 
and  another." — Bocarro  (MS.). 

1674. — "  Messengers' were  sent  to  Bassein 
demanding  the  ehont  of  all  the  Portuguese 
territory  in  these  parts.  The  chtnit  means 
the  fourth  part  of  the  revenue,  and  this  is 
the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  the  claim." 
— OnM*t  Fragment*,  p.  45. 

1768-78.— "They  (the  English)  were  .  .  . 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  letters 
now  received  from  Balajerow  and  his  agent 
to  themselves,  and  in  stronger  terms  to  the 
Nabob,  a  peremptory  demand  of  the  Ghont 
or  tribute  due  to  the  King  of  the  Morattoes 
from  the  Nabobship  of  Arcot."— Orm«, 
ii.  228-9. 

1808.— "The  Peshwah  .  .  .  cannot  have 

a  right  to   two   chontes,  any  more  than 

to  two  revenues  from  any  village  in   the 

same  ywr/'—WellingUm  Desp,  (ed.  1837), 

I  ii.  175.      % 

1858.—" .  .  .  They  (the  Mahrattas)  were 
accustomed  to  demand  of  the  provinces  they 
threatened  with  devastation  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public  revenue,  generally  the  fourth 
part;  and  this,  under  the  name  'of  the 
ehont,  became  the  recognized  Mahratta 
tribute,  the  price  of  the  absence  of  their 
plundering  horden.*'—W?iUney,  Oriental  and 
Ling.  Studiejt,  ii.  20-21. 

CHOYA,  CHAYA,  CHEY,  s.    A 

root,  [generally  known  as  chayroot,] 
{Hedyotis  umbellata.  Lam.,  Oldenlandia 
U77i6.,  L.)  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Otw-c/wn- 
aceae,  affording  a  red  dve,  sometimes 
called  'India  Madder,' *[* Dye  Root,' 
*  Rameshwaram  Root  H  ;  from  Tam. 
shdyaver,  Malayal.  chdyaver  {chdya^ 
'colour,'  ver,  'root').  It  is  exported 
from  S.  India,  and  was  so  also  at  one 
time  from  Ceylon.  There  is  a  figure 
of  the  plant  in  Lettres  Edif.  xiv.  1^. 

c.  1666.— "Also  from  S,  Tome  they  layd 
great  store  of  red  yame,  of  bombast  died 
with  a  roote  which  they  call  saia,  as  afore- 
sayd,  which  colonr  will  never  out," — Caetar 
Frederike,  in  Hakl,  [ii.  354], 
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1583. — "Ne  vien  snchora  di  detta  saia  da 
un  altro  luogo  detto  Petopoli,  e  se  ne  tingono 
parimente  in  8.  Thomfe."— 5a/fci,  f.  107. 

1672.— "Here  groweth  very  good  Zaye." 
— Biddaeutj  Ceylon,. 

[1679.—*' ...  if  they  would  provide 
mustors  of  Chaa  and  White  ffoods.  ..." 
—Memoriall  of  S,  Master,  in  Kiana  Man,. 
p.  181.] 

1726.— "Baya  (a  dye-root  that  is  used  on 
the  Coast  for  painting  chintzes)." —  VcUetitijn^ 
Chor.  46. 

1727.— "The  Islands  of  IHu  (near  Masu- 
lipatam)  produce  the  famous  J>i/e  called 
Boaii.  It  is  a  Shrub  growing  in'  Grounds 
that  are  overflown  with  the  Spring  tides." 
—A,  Hamilton,  i.  370 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  874]. 

I860.— "The  other  productions  that  con- 
stituted the  exjports  of  the  Island  were 
sapan-wood  to  Persia;  and  choya-roots,  a 
substitute  for  Maddef,  collected  at  Manaar 
...  for  transmission  to  Surat." — Tennents 
Ceylon,  ii.  64-55.  See  also  Chitty't  Ceylon 
OazetUer  (1834),  p.  40. 

CHXJCEABOO,  s.  English  soldier's 
lingo  for  Chokra  (q.v.) 

OHIJCKEB.  From  H.  cJiakar, 
chakkary  chakrd,  Skt.  chakra^  *  a  wheel 
or  circle.* 

(a.)  s.  A  quoit  for  playing  the 
English  game ;  but  more  properly 
the  sharp  quoit  or  discus  which  con- 
stituted an  ancient  Hindu  missile 
weapon,  and  is,  or  was  till  recently, 
carried  by  the  Sikh  fanatics  called 
Akdli  (see  AKALEE),  generally  en- 
circling their  peaked  turbans.  The 
thing  is  described  by  Ta vernier  (E.  T. 
ii.  41  :  [ed.  Ball,  i.  *82])  as  carried  by 
a  company  of  Mahommedan  Fakirs 
whom  he  met  at  Sherpiir  in  Quzerat. 
See  also  Lt.-CoL  T.  Lewin,  A  Fly,  &c., 
p.  47  :  [Eijerton,  Handbook,  PI.  15,  No. 
64]. 

1516.— "In  the  Kingdom  of  Dely  .  .  . 
they  have  some  steel  wheels  which  they  call 
'^^^^^•^?»^  two  fiu^ers  broad,  sharp  outside 
like  knives,  and  without  edge  inside;  and 
the  surface  of  these  is  the  siase  of  a  small 
plate.  And  they  carry  seven  or  eight  of 
these  each,  put  on  the  left  arm ;  and  they 
take  one  and  put  it  on  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  ana  make  it  spin  round  many 
times,  and  so  they  hurl  it  at  their  enemies. 
—Barbo^a,  100-101. 

1630. — "In  her  right  hand  shee  bare  a 
chnckerey,  which  is  an  instrument  of  a 
round  forme,  and  sharp-edged  in  the  super- 
ficies thereof  .  .  .  and  slung  off,  in  the 
quickness  of  his  motion,  it  is  able  to  deliuer 
oroonuey  death  to  a  farre  remote  enemy." 
— Zxnrd,  Disc,  qfihe  Banian  Beliffion,  12. 


(b)  V.  and  s.  To  lunge  a  horse.  H. 
chakamd  or  chakar  kamd.  Also  Hhe 
lunge.' 

1829. — "It  was  truly  tantalimng  to  see 
those  fellows  chtlcksriiur  their  horses,  not 
more  than  a  quarter  dF  a  mile  from  our 
post,*'— John  Shipp,  i.  168. 

[(c.)  In  Polo,  a  *  period.* 

[1900.— "Two  bouts  were  phiyed  to-day 

.  .  .  In  the  opening  chQldcer  Capt.  

carried  the  ball  in.  —Overland  Mail,  Aug. 
13.] 

OHUOKEBBUTTY,  n.p.  This 
vul^rized  Bengal  Branman  name  is, 
as  Wilson  points  out,  a  corruption  of 
cJujkravartti,  the  title  assumed  by  the 
most  exalted  ancient  Hindu  sove- 
reigns, an  universal  Emperor,  whose 
chariot- wheels  rolled  over  all  (so  it  is 
explained  by  some). 

c.  400. — '  *  Then  the  Bikshuni  Uthala  began 
to  think  thus  with  herself,  *  To-day  the 
King,  ministers,  and  people  are  all  going 
to  meet  Buddha  .  .  .  but  I — ^a  woman — how 
can  I  contrive  to  get  the  first  si^ht  of  him  ? ' 
Buddha  immediately,  by  his  divine  power, 
changed  her  into  a  holy  Chakravartti 
Baja."— Travels  of  Fah-hian,  tr,  by  Beale, 
p.  63. 

c.  460.—"  On  a  certain  day  (Asoka), 
having  .  .  .  ascertained  that  the  super- 
naturally  lifted  .  .  .  N6g&  King,  whose 
age  eztonoed  to  a  Kappo,  luid  seen  the  four 
Buddhas  ...  he  thus  addressed  him :  '  Be- 
loved, exhibit  to  me  the  person  of  the 
omniscient  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  the 
Chakkawatti  of  the  doctrine.'"— 7^  Maha- 
toanso,  p.  27. 

1856.— "The  importance  attached  to  the 
possession  of  a  white  elephant  is  traceable 
to  the  Buddhist  system.  A  white  elephant 
of  certain  wonderful  endowments  is  one  of 
the  seven  precious  things,  the  possession  of 
which  marks  the  Maka  ChakraTUtU  Raja 
.  .  .  the  holy  and  universal  sovereign,  a 
character  which  appears  once  in  a  cycle." — 
Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava  (Major's  Phayre's), 
1858,  p.  154. 

CHXTOKLAH,  s.  H.  ckakla,  [Skt. 
chakra,  *a  wheel'].  A  territorial  sub- 
division under  the  Mahommedan 
government,  thus  defined  by  Warren 
Hastings,  in  the  paper  quoted  under 
GHOWDBY : 

1759.— "The  jurisdiction  of  a  Phojdar 
(see  FOUJDAB),  who  receives  the  rents  from 
the  Zemindars,  and  accounts  for  them  with 
the  Government." 

1760.—"  In  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Naw^  Meer  Mohummud  CiCsim  Kh^n,  on 
the  27th  Sept.  1760,  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  . 
the  English  army  should  be  ready  to  assist 
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him  in  the  management  of  all  affairs,  and 
that  tbe  lands  of  the  chnklahs  (districts) 
-of  Burdwan,  Midnapore  and  C^ittagong, 
4Bhould  be  aangned  for  all  the  charges  of  the 
company  and  the  army.  .  .  ." — Harington's 
Analysis  of  the  Laws  <tnd  RegrUcUionSf  vol.  i. 
Calcntta,1805-1809,  p.  5. 

GHnCEIi£B,8.  Tani.  and  Malayal. 
^shaJfkiUj  the  name  of  a  very  low 
•caste,  members  of  which  are  tan- 
ners or  cobblers,  like  the  Chamdrs 
{see  CHUMAB)  of  Upper  India.  But 
whilst  the  latter  are  reputed  to  l)e  a 
very  dark  caste,  the  Ch^icklers  are  fair 
(see  Elliotts  Qloss,  by  BeameSy  i.  71,  and 
CaldweWs  Gram.  574).  [On  the  other 
hand  the  Madrds  Gloss.  (s.v.)  says  that 
-as  a  rule  they  are  of  '*a  dark  black 
hue.*!  Colloquially  in  S.  India 
Ckuduer  is  used  for  a  native  shoe- 
maker. 

c.  1580.— "All  the  Gentoos  {Oentios)  of 
those  parts,  especialljr  those  of  Bisnaga, 
have  many  castes,  which  take  precedence 
one  of  another.  The  lowest  are  the  Cha- 
•qniTilii,  who  make  shoes,  and  eat  all  un- 
-clean  flesh.  .  .  ."—Primor  e  Howra,  Ac,  f .  95. 

1769.— "  Bhadnlays  are  shoemakers,  and 
held  in  the  same  despicable  light  on  the 
-Coromandel  Coast  as  tne  Niaddes  and  Pul- 
lies  on  the  Malabar."— Ives,  26. 

c  1790. — "  Anssi  n'est-ce  ^ue  le  r€but  de 
la  classe  m^pris^  des  pamas ;  savoir  les 
tachakelis  ou  oordonniers  et  les  vettians  on 
foesoyenrs,  qui  s'occupent  de  I'enterrement 
•et  la  combustion  des  morts." — Rwufner, 
ii.  60. 

[1844.—" .  .  .  the  chookly,  who  performs 
4Jie  degrading^duty  of  executioner.  .  .  ." — 
Society,  MoMMrt,  dx.,  of  India,  ii.  282.] 

1869. — "Tbe  Komatts  or  mercantile  caste 
of  Madias  by  long  established  custom,  are 
required  to  send  an  offering  of  betel  to  the 
chneUeiB,  or  shoemakers,  before  contract- 
ing their  marriages."— <$tr  W.  Elliot,  in 
J.  Ethn,  Soc.,  nTs.  toI.  i.  102. 

OHUCKMUGE,  s.  H.  chakmak. 
^  Flint  and  steel.'  One  of  the  titles 
^conferred  on  Haidar  'Ali  before  he 
rose  to  power  was  'Chakmak  Jang, 
*  Firelock  of  War '  ?  See  H.  of  Hydur 
Naik,  112. 

GHXJCKBUM,  s.  An  ancient  coin 
^once  generaUy  current  in  the  S.  of 
India,  Malayal.  chakrani,  Tel.  chaJc- 
ramu;  from  Skt.  chakra  (see  imder 
CHUCKEB).  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  was  its  value,  as  the  statements 
^re  inconsistent :  nor  do  they  con- 
firm Wilson's,  that  it  was  equal  to 
<one-tenth  of  a  pag^oda.    [According  to 


the  Madras  Gloss.  (8.v.)  it  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  gold  Pagoda  that 
the  Anna  does  to  the  Bupee,  and 
under  it  again  was  the  coi)per  Gash, 
which  was  its  sixteenth.!  The  de- 
nomination sur\dves  in  Travancore, 
[where  28^  go  to  one  rupee.  (Ibid.)] 

1554. — "And  the  fanoms  of  the  place  are 
called  ehocrdes,  which  are  coins  of  inferior 
gold ;  they  are  worth  12^  or  12^  to  the 
pardao  of  gold,  reckoninfi^  tne  pardao  at  360 
rm." — A.  Nuiiez,  Livro  dos  Pesos,  86. 

1711.— "The  Enemy  ydU  not  come  to  any 
agreement  unless  we  consent  to  pay  30,000 
c^nckmins,  which  we  take  to  be  16,600 
and  odd  pagodas." — In  Wheeler,  ii.  165. 

1818. — Milburn,  under  Tanjore,  gives  the 
chnckmm  as  a  coin  equal  to  20  Madras, 
or  ten  gold  fanams.  zO  Madras  fanams 
would  be  ^  of  a  pagoda. 

[From  the  difficulty  of  handling 
these  coins,  which  are  small  and  roun(^ 
they  are  counted  on  a  chucknun 
lx)ard  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fanam 
(q.v.).] 

GHIJDDEB,  s.  H.  chadar,  a  sheet, 
or  square  piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind ; 
the  ample  sheet  commonly  worn  as  a 
mantle  by  women  in  N.  India.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  cloths  spread  over 
Mahommedan  tombs.  Barbosa  (1516) 
and  Linschoten  (1598)  have  chautarSy 
chautaresj  as  a  kind  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  not 
the  same  word.  CJiowtars  occur  among 
Bengal  piece-goods  in  Milhurn,  ii.  221. 

(The  word  is  diautdr,  'anything  with 
our  threads,'  and  it  occurs  in  the  list 
of  cotton  cloths  in  the  Am  (i.  94).  In 
a  letter  of  1610  w^e  have  ^'' Chant  ares 
are  white  and  well  requested  "  (iJavvers, 
LetterSy  i.  75) ;  "  Chanters  ot  Agra " 
{Foster,  Letters,  ii.  45) ;  Cocks  has 
"  fine  Casho  or  aiowter'^  {Diary,  i.  86)  ; 
and  in  1616  thev  are  called  "Coid«r" 
{Foster,  iv.  61).]  ^ 

1525.—"  Chader  of  Cambaya."— Lcw- 
branfa,  56. 

[c.  1610. — "From  Bengal  comes  another 
sort  of  hanging,  of  fine  linen  painted  and 
ornamented  with  colours  in  a  very  agreeable 
fashion;  these  they  call  lader. "—Pymrrf 
de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  222.] 

1614.—"  Pintados,  chints  and  chadors." — 
Peyton,  in  PurcJuu,  i.  530. 

1673.  — "  The  habit  of  these  water- 
nymphs  was  fine  Shudders  of  lawn  em- 
broidered on  the  neck,  wrist,  and  skirt 
with  a  border  of  several  coloured  silks  or 
threads  of  gold."— Herbert,  8rd  ed.  191. 
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18d2. — "Ghnddmr  ...  a  latge  piece  of 
cloth  or  sheet,  of  one  and  a  half  or  two 
breadths,  thrown  over  the  head,  ao  as  to 
cover  the  whole  body.  Men  usually  sleep 
rolled  up  in  it." — HerklcU^  Qanoon-e- 
Itiam^  xii.-ziii. 

1878.— "Two  or  three  women,  who  had 
been  chattering  away  till  we  appeared,  but 
who,  on  seeing  us,  drew  their  *  chadden ' 
.  .  .  round  their  faces,  and  retired  to  the 
further  end  of  the  boat."— Zi/«  in  the  Mo- 
futti/,  i.  79. 

The  Bampore  Ghadder  is  a  kind  of 
shawl,  of  the  Tibetan  shawl-wool,  of 
uniform  colour  without  pattern,  made 
originally  at  Rampur  on  the  Sutlej  ; 
ana  of  late  years  lai^ly  imported  into 
England :  ({see  the  Panjao  Mono,  on 
JVool^  p.  9).  Curiou.sly  enough  a  claim 
to  the  deri\'ation  of  the  title  from 
Rampur,  in  Rohilkhand,  N.W.P.  is 
made  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer,  1st  ed. 

(S.V.).] 

CHUL!  CHXTLLO!  v.  m  impera- 
tive ;  *  Go  (m  !  Be  quick.'  H.  chalo  I 
imjKir.  of  chalndy  to  go,  go  speedily. 
[Another  common  use  of  the  word  in 
Anglo-Indian  slang  is — "  It  won't 
chm,"  *  it  won't  answer,  succeed.*] 

c.  1790. — "  Je  montai  de  tr^-bonne  heure 
dans  mon  palanquin. — ^Tichollo  (c'est-k- 
dire,  marche),  cri^rent  mes  couliB,  et  aussi- 
tdt  le  voyage  commen^a.  "—^oo/Vi^r,  ii.  5. 

[CHXTMAB»  s.  H.  Cluimdr,  Skt. 
cJiarma-kdra,  *one  who  works  in 
leather,'  and  thus  answering  to  the 
Chuckler  of  S.  India ;  an  important 
caste  found  all  through  N.  India, 
whose  primary  occupation  is  tanning, 
but  a  large  number  are  agriculturists 
and  day  laiwurers  of  various  kinds. 

[1823.—**  From  this  abomination,  beef- 
eating  .  .  .  they  [the  Bheels]  only  rank 
above  the  Chooman,  or  shoeraakera,  who 
feast  on  dead  carcases,  and  are  in  Central 
India,  as  elsewhere,  deemed  so  unclean 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  within 
the  precincts  of  the  village." — Malcolm j 
Cttitral  India,  2nd  ed.  ii.  1797} 

CHXJMPIJE,  s.  A  hiffhly  orna- 
mental and  sacred  tree  (Mickelia  cham- 
jHica,  L.,  also  M,  Rheedii%  a  kind  of 
magnolia,  whose  odorous  yellow  blos- 
soms are  much  prized  by  Hindus, 
offered  at  shrines,  and  nibbed  on  the 
body  at  marriages,  &c.  H.  champak^ 
Skt.  champaka.  Drury  strangely  says 
that  the  name  is  "derived  from 
Ciampay  an  island  between  Cambogia 
and    Cochin    China,    where    the  tree 


grows."  Champa  is  not  an  island, 
and  certainly  derives  its  Sanskrit 
name  from  India,  and  did  not  give  a 
name  to  an  Indian  tree.  The  tree  i» 
found  wild  in  the  Himalaya  from 
Nepal,  eastward ;  also  in  I'ega  and 
Tenasserim,  and  along  the  Ghauts  to- 
Travancorc.  The  use  of  the  term 
chtimpaka  extends  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  it  is- 
highly  prized  by  Malay  women,  who 
put  it  in  their  hair.] 

1823. — **  Among  others  they  showed  me  a 
flower,  in  size  and  form  not  unlike  our 
lily,  but  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  with 
a  sweet  and  powerful  scent,  and  which  the^ 
call  ehamn^  [ciampA]."— A  ddla  ValU,  ii. 
517  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  40]. 

1786.— "The  walks  are  scented  with 
bloflsoms  of  the  t^^^m^^mi*  and  nagisar,  and 
the  plantations  of  pepper  and  coffee  are 
equally  new  and  pleasug.'* — Sir  W.  Jmtifi^ 
in  Menkt  &c.,  ii.  81. 

1810.— "Some  of  these  (birds)  build  in 
the  sweet-scented  ^^*"r*^*  <^d  the 
mango." — Maria  Orahant^  *a, 

1819.— 
"  The  wandering  airs  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream ; 
And  the  chunpak's  odours  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream." 

ShdUy^  Linei  to  an  Indian  A  ir^ 
1821.- 
"  Some  chnmpak  flowers  proclaim 
it  yet  divine." 
Mfdicinf  Sketches  in  Hindoodanf  73. 

CHUNAM,  s.  Prepared  lime  ;  also 
specially  used  for  fine  polished  plaster^ 
Forms  of  this  word  occur  both  in 
Dra\n[dian  languages  and  Hind.  In 
the  latter  chvtid  is  from  Skt.  chUnjia^ 
*  powder ' ;  in  the  former  it  is  some- 
what uncertain  whether  the  word  is, 
or  is  not,  an  old  derivative  from  the 
Sanskrit.     In  the  first  of  the  following 

? [notations  the  word  used  seems  taken 
rom  the  Malay al.  chunndTribOf  Tanu. 
shuipidvibu. 

1510. — "And  they  also  eat  with  the  said 
leaves  (betel)  a  certain  lime  made  from 
oyster  shells,  which  they  call  donama."— 
Varthenia,  144. 

1563. — ".  .  .  so  that  all  the  names  you 
meet  with  tiiat  are  not  Portuguese  are 
Malabar  ;  such  as  hetit  (betel),  chnna, 
which  is  lime.  .  .  ." — Oarcia.  f.  87^. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  I'vn  porte  son  tfventail, 
I'autre  la  boete  d 'ardent  pleine  de  betel^ 
I'autre  une  boete  ou  il  y  a  du  chnnan,  qui 
est  de  la  chaux." — Pyrard  de  Laval ,  ii^ 
84 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  186]. 
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1614. — "  Having  burnt  the  great  idol  into 
*^^""»*»j  he  mixed  the  powdered  lime  with 
pdn  leaves,  and  gave  it  to  the  RSjpiits  that 
they  might  eat  the  objects  of  tiieir  wor- 
ship.*'—/WijAto,  quoted  by  QwUremirey 
Not.  H  Ext.,  xiv.  510. 

1673.— "The  Natives  chew  it  (Betel)  with 
Chinam  (lime  of  calcined  Oyster  Shells)."— 
Fryer,  40. 

1687.— "That  stores  of  Brick,  Iron, 
Stones,  and  Chenam  be  in  readiness  to 
make  up  any  breach." — Mwlras  Consufta- 
tioHS,  in  IVfuelery  i.  168. 

1689. — "Chinam  is  Lime  made  of  Cockle- 
shells, or  Lime-stone;  and  Pawn  is  the 
Leaf  of  a  Tree."— Oii'n^n,  128. 

1750-60.— "The  flooring  is  generally  com- 
|io0ed  of  a  kind  of  loam  or  stucco,  called 
fthimaTiij  being  a  lime  made  of  burnt  shells." 
—Grose,  i.  52. 

1763.— "In  the  Cliuckleh  of  Silet  for  the 
space  of  Ave  years  .  .  .  my  phoasdar  and 
the  Company's  gomastah  shall  jointly  pre- 
pare chnnam,  of  which  each  shall  defray 
all  expenses,  and  half  the  chiuuutt  so  made 
shall  be  given  to  Uie  Companv,  and  the 
other  half  shall  be  for  my  use.  —  7V«rfy  (tf 
Mir  Jaffir  tn'th  Uu  Company,  in  Carraccioli  s 
L.  of  Clire,  \,  ^, 

1809. — "  The  row  of  chnnam  pillars  which 
supported  each  side  .  .  .  were  of  a  shining 
white."— Zrf.  Valenti'a,  i.  61. 

CHT7NAM,  TO,  v.  To  set  in  mor- 
tar ;  or,  more  frequently,  to  plaster  over 
with  chunam. 

1687. — ".  .  .  to  got  what  great  jars  he 
can,  to  put  wheat  in,  and  chenam  them  up, 
and  set  them  round  the  fort  curtain." — In 
Wk&'Jn',  i.  168. 

1809. — ".  .  .  having  one  .  .  .  room  .  .  . 
beautifully  chnnammed." — Ld.  Valentin,  i. 
386. 

Both  noun  and  verb  are  used  also  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  settlements. 

GHUNABGUBH,  n.p.  A  famous 
rock-fort  on  the  Ganges,  above  Benares, 
and  on  the  right  bank.  The  name  is 
lielieved  to  be  a  coir,  of  Charana-giri, 
•Foot  Hill,'  a  name  probably  given 
from  the  actual  resemblance  of  the 
rock,  seen  in  longitudinal  profile,  to  a 
human  foot.  [There  is  a  local  lecend 
that  it  represents  the  foot  of  Visnnu. 
A  native  folk  etymology  makes  it 
a  corr.  of  Cliandiflgarhj  from  some 
legendary  connection  with  the  Bhangi 
tnlje  (see  CHANDAUL).  (See  Crooke, 
Tribes  and  Caste^  i.  263.)] 

[1768.— "Sensible  of  the  vast  importance 
of  the  fort  of  GSinnaT  to  Sujah  al  Dowlah 
...  we  have  directed  Col.  Barker  to  rein- 
force the  garrison.  .  .  ." — Letter  to  Court  of 
JHnctors,  in  Verrfst,  App.  78. 


[1785. — *'Chnnar,  called  by  the  natives 
Chundalghur.  .  .  /'—Forbet,  Or.  Mem.  2nd 
ed.  ii.  iS.] 

CHUPATTY,  s.  H.  chapdtl,  an  un- 
leavened cake  of  bread  (generally  of 
coarse  wheaten  meal\  patted  flat  with 
the  hand,  and  baked  upon  a  griddle ;. 
the  usual  form  of  native  bread,  and 
the  staple  food  of  Upper  India.  (See 
HOPPEB). 

1615. — P&rson  Terry  well  describes  the 
thing,  but  names  it  not :  "  The  ordinary  sort 
of  people  eat  bread  made  of  a  coarse  grain, 
but  both  toothsome  and  wholesome  and 
hearty.  They  make  it  up  in  broad  cakes, 
thick  like  our  oaten  cakes ;  and  then  bake  it 
upon  small  round  iron  hearths  which  they 
carry  with  them." — In  Furduu,  ii.  1468. 

1810.— "Chow-pattiea,  or  bannocks."— 
Williamaon,  V.  M.  ii.  348. 

1857. — "From  village  to  village  brought 
by  one  messenger  and  sent  forward  by 
another  passed  a  mysterious  token  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  those  flat  cakes  made  from 
flour  and  water,  and  forming  the  conunon 
bread  of  the  people,  which  in  their  language, 
arc  called  chU]Mlttie8."— Jray«'»  Sepoy  War, 
i.  570.  [The  original  account  of  this  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  *  Times,*  dated  "Bom- 
bay, March  8,  1857,"  is  quoted  in  2  ser. 
N.  d'  Q.  iii.  365.] 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  noble  and 
gallant  (3overnor-QeneraI  who,  when 
compelled  to  rough  it  for  a  day  or  two, 
acknowledged  that  ^^chuvrames  and 
masaulchies  were  not  sucn  bad  diet," 
meaning  Ghupatties  and  Mussalla. 

CHTJPEUN,  s.  H.  chapkan.  The 
long  frock  (or  cassock)  which  is  the 
usual  dress  in  Upper  India  of  nearly 
all  male  natives  who  are  not  actual 
labourers  or  indigent  persons.  The 
word  is  probably  of  Turki  or  Mongol 
origin,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with 
the  chakman  of  the  Ain  (i.  90),  a  word 
still  used  in  Turkistan.  [Vamb^ry, 
{Sketches^  121  seqq.)  describes  both  the 
Tchapan  or  upper  coat  and  the 
TchetcTnen  or  gown.l  Hence  Beames*s 
connection  of  chapkan  with  the  idea 
of  chap  as  meaning  compressing  or 
clinging  [Platts  ckapaknd,  *to  be 
pressed  1,  "a  tightly-fitting  coat  or 
cassock,"  is  a  little  fanciful.  {Comp. 
Gram.  i.  212  seq.)  Still  this  idea  may- 
have  shaped  the  corruption  of  a  foreign 
word. 

1883.— "He  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  only  I  am  not  sure  that  h» 
wore  a  shirt  in  those  days— I  think  he  had  a 
ohupkun,  or  native  under-garment." — C 
Raikes,  in  L.  cf  Ld.  Lairrenes,  i.  59. 
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CHTJPBA,  ii.p.  Chaprdj  [or  perhaps 
rather  Chhaprd,  *a  collection  of  straw 
huts,'  (see  CHOPPEB),]  a  town  and 
head-quarter  station  of  the  District 
Saran  in  Bahar,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Ganges. 

1665.— "The  Holland  Company  have  a 
House  there  (at  PSatna)  by  reason  of  their 
trade  in  Salt  Peter,  which  they  refine  at  a 
.fn^eat  Town  called  ChoaiMUr  ...  10  leoffues 
above  F&tn&  "—Tavernier,  E.  T.  ii.  53;  Ted. 
Ball,  i.  122]. 

1728.— "Sjoppera  {Chvpray'—Valeniijn., 
•Chorom.,  Ac,  i47. 

CHUPBASSY,  s.  H.  chaprcUi,  the 
^)earer  of  a  chaprds,  i.e.  a  l)adge-plate 
inscribed  w^ith  the  name  of  the  office 
to  which  the  l)earer  is  attached.  The 
chaprdn  is  an  office-messenger,  or 
henchman,  bearing  such  a  badge  on 
a  cloth  or  leather  l)elt.  The  term 
belongs  to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In 
Madras  Peon  is  the  usual  term ;  in 
Bombay  Pattywalla,  (H.  pattitodldX 
or  "  man  of  the  belt."  The  etymology 
of  chaprds  is  obscure ;  [the  popular 
account  is  that  it  is  a  corr.  of  P.  chap-o- 
rdity  *  left  and  right ']  ;  but  see  Beames 
{Gamp.  Gram.  i.  212),  who  gives  huckk 
as  the  original  meaning. 

1865. — "  I  remember  the  days  when  every 
j^ervant  in  my  house  was  a  ohupnUMee,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Khansaumaun  and  a 
Portuguese  Ayah."— 7%(?  Dmrk  Bmi^alwr^ 
p.  389. 

c.  1866.— 
"•*  The  big  Sahib's  tent  has  gone  from  under 
the  reepul  tree, 
With  his  horde  of  hun^^rv  ohupraasees, 

and  oily  sons  of  the  quill— 
I  paid  them  the  bribe  Uiey  wanted,  and 
Bheitan  will  settle  the  bill." 

Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

1877. —  **  One  of  my  chuprassies  or 
messengers  .  .  .  was  badly  wounded." — 
Meadows  Taylor,  Life,  i.  227. 

1880. — *' Through  this  ref ractorv  medium 
the  people  of  India  see  their  rulers.  The 
'Chuprassie  paints  his  master  in  colours 
drawn  from  his  own  black  heart.  Every  lie 
he  tells,  everv  insinuation  he  throws  out, 
every  demand  he  makes,  is  endorsed  with 
his  master's  name.  He  is  the  arch-slanderer 
of  our  name  in  India." — Ali  Bubo,  102-3. 

CHUBB,  s.  H.  char,  Skt.  char,  *to 
move.'  "A  sand-bank  or  island  in 
the  current  of  a  river,  deposited  by 
the  water,  claims  to  which  were 
rMfulated  by  the  Bengal  Rec.  xi.  1825  " 
{W'iUon).  A  char  is  new  alluvial  land 
deposited  by  the  great  rivers  as  the 


floods  are  sinking,  and  covered  with 
crasSy  but  not  necessarily  insulated. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Marsh 
mentions  a  very  similar  word  as  used 
for  the  same  thing  in  Holland.  "  New 
sandbank  land,  covered  with  grasses, 
is  called  in  Zeeland  schm^  {Man  and 
Nature,  p.  339).  The  etymologies  are, 
however,  probably  quite  apart. 

1878. — "In  the  dry  season  all  the  various 
streams  .  .  .  are  merely  silver  threads  wind- 
ing among  innumerable  sandy  islands,  the 
sou  of  which  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  Indigo.  They  are  called  Chun." 
— Life  in,  the  Alqfussil,  ii.  3  seq. 

CHUBBUCE,  s,  A  wheel  or  any 
rotating  machine  ;  particularly  applied 
to  simple  machines  for  cleaniiiff  cotton. 
Pers.  charkfi,  *the  celestial  spYiere,'  *a 
wheel  of  anv  kind,*  &c.  Beng.  cJiarak 
is  apparentlv  a  corruption  of  the 
Persian  wora,  facilitated  by  the  near- 
ness of  the  Skt.  chakra,  &c. 

POOJAH.     Ben^.  charak-pujd 

(see  POOJA).  The  Swinging  Festival  of 
the  Hindus,  held  on  the  sun's  entrance 
into  Aries.  The  performer  is  sus- 
pended from  a  long  yard,  traversing 
round  on  a  mast,  by  hooks  passea 
through  the  muscle  over  the  blade- 
l)ones,  and  then  whirled  round  so  as 
to  fly  out  centrifugally.  The  chief 
seat  of  this  ])arl)arous  display  is,  or 
latterly  was,  in  Bengal,  but  it  was 
formerly  prevalent  in  many  parte  of 
India.  [It  is  the  Shiny  (C^.  and 
Tel.  Mt,  Tam.  shfdil,  Tel.  sidi,  *a 
hook*)  of  S.  India.1  Tliere  is  an  old 
description  in  Purchases  PiUjrimage,  p. 
1000 ;  also  (in  Malabar)  in  A .  Hamilton, 
i.  270  ;  [at  Ikkeri,  P.  delUi  ValU,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  259] ;  and  (at  Calrutta)  in 
Hel)er's  Journal,  quoted  l)elow. 

c.  1430.— "Alii  ad  omandas  ciimia  per- 
forato  latere,  f une  per  corpus  immis80  se  ad 
currum  suspendunt,  penaenteMjue  et  i\m 
ezanimati  idolum  comitantur;  id  optimum 
sacrificium  putant  et  acceptissimum  cleo."— 
Conti,  in  Poggiitt,  De  Var.  Fortnnat,  iv. 

[1754.— See  a  long  account  of  the  Bengal 
rite  in  /»>«,  27  «cyy.]. 

1824.— "The  Hindoo  Festival  of  'Chuxrack 
Poojah'  commenced  to-day,  of  which,  as 
my  wife  has  given  an  account  in  her  journal, 
I  shall  only  add  a  few  particulars."— i/IrW, 
ed.  1844,  i.  57. 

CHUBBUS,  s. 

a.  H.  diaras.  A  simple  apjiaratus 
worked    by  oxen   for  drawing  water 
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from  a  well,  and  discharging  it  into 
irrigation  channels  by  means  of  pulley 
ropes,  and  a  large  *l>ag  of  hide  (ll. 
chana^  Skt.  charma).  FSee  the  de- 
scription in  Forbes^  Or,  meni.  2nd  ed. 
i.  153.  Hence  the  area  irrigated  from 
a  well.] 

[1829. — "To  each  CShiixniB,  chuna^  or  skin 
of  land,  there  m  attached  twenty-five  bee- 
ghas  of  irrigated  land."  —  Torf,  AnruHs 
(Calcutta  repr.),  ii.  688.] 

b.  H.  chara^  [said  to  be  so  called 
l>ecause  the  drug  is  collected  by  men 
who  walk  with  leather  aprons  through 
the  field].  The  resinous  exudation  of 
the  hemp-plant  (Cannabis  Indica), 
which  is  the  Ijasis  of  intoxicating 
preparations  (see  BANG,  GT7NJA). 

[1842. — "The  Moolah  sometimes  smoked 
the  intoxicating  drug  called  Chirs." — 
JH/jAinst&Wj  Caul/iU,  i.  344.] 

CHUTKABBY,  CHATTAGAB,  in 

S.  India,  a  half-caste  ;  Tarn,  shcati-kar^ 
*  one  who  wears  a  waistcoat '  (C.  P.  B), 

CHUTNY,  8.  H.  ckatnl,  A  kind  of 
strong  relish,  made  of  a  number  of 
coiidiment<«  and  fruita,  &c.,  used  in 
India,  and  more  especially  by  Mahom- 
inedans,  and  the  merits  of  which  are 
now  well  known  in  England.  For 
native  ckviny  recipes,  see  HerkloUt, 
Qanoon-e-Idaniy  2ud  ed.  xlvii.  seqq. 

1813. — "The  Qbatna  is  sometimes  made 
with  cocoa-nut,  lime-juice,  garlic,  and  chillies, 
and  with  the  pickles  is  placed  in  deep  leaves 
round  the  largo  cover,  to  the  number  of  30 
or  40."— For^,  Or.  Mnn,  ii.  60  wy. ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  348]. 

1820.— ^*Chitnee,  Chatnee,  some  of  the 
hot  spices  made  into  a  paste,  by  being 
brui<9ed  with  water,  the  'kitchen'  of  an 
Indian  peasant.  "—^«.  of  Toumship  of  Loony, 
in  Tr,  Lit.  Soc.  Bomhay,  ii.  1&4. 

CHUTT,  s.  H.  dUiat.  The  nroper 
meaning  of  the  vernacular  wora  is  '  a 
roof  or  platform.*  But  in  modern 
AnKlo-Inoian  its  usual  application  is 
to  the  coarse  cotton  sheeting,  stretched 
on  a  frame  and  whitewashed,  which 
forms  the  asual  ceiling  of  rooms  in 
thatched  or  tiled  houses ;  properly 
chddar-chhcU,  *  sheet-ceiling.* 

CBnJTTANUTTT,  n.p.  This  was 
one  of  the  three  \illage8  purchased 
for  the  East  India  Company  in  1686, 
when  the  accents  found  their  position 
in    Hugli    intolerable,    to    form    the 


settlement  which  became  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  Tlie  other  two  villages  were 
Calcutta  and  Grovindpur.  Dr.  Hunter 
spells  it  StUanatty  but  the  old  Anglo- 
Indian  orthography  indicates  ChcUdriatl 
as  probable.  In  the  letter-books  of  the 
Factory  Council  in  the  India  Office  the 
earlier  letters  from  this  establishment 
are  lost,  but  down  to  27th  March, 
1700,  they  are  dated  from  *'Chutta- 
nutte " ;  on  and  after  June  8th,  from 
"  Calcutta "  ;  and  from  August  20th 
in  the  same  year  from  "  Fort  William  ** 
in  Calcutta.  [See  Hedaes,  Diary^  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  lix.]  According  to  Major 
Ralph  Smyth,  Chatanati  occupied  "  the 
site  of  tlie  present  native  town,'*  i.e. 
the  northern  quarter  of  the  city. 
Calcutta  stood  on  what  is  now  the 
European  commercial  part ;  and 
Govindpur  on  the  present  site  of 
Fort  William.* 

1753. — "The  Hoogly  Phousdar  demanding- 
the  payment  of  the  sround  rent  for  4  months 
from  January,  namely : — 

R.  A.  P. 
Sootaloota,  Calcutta.  .  825  0  0 
Govindpoor,  Picar .  .  70  0  0 
Govindpoor,  Calcutta  .  33  0  0 
Buxies    .        .  .18    0 

Agreed  that  the  President  do  pay  the  8am& 
out  of  cash."— C*o«*ii.  ^Y.  Willtam,  April  30, 
in  Long,  43. 

CHXTTTBUM,  s.  Tarn  shattiramy 
whicli  is  a  corruption  of  Skt.  sattray 
'abode.*  In  S.  India  a  house  where 
pilgrims  and  travelling  members  of 
the  higher  castes  are  entertained  and 
fed  gratuitously  for  a  day  or  two.  [See 
CHOULTBT,  DHUBMSALLA.] 

1807.— "There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of 
buildings  confoanded  by  Europeans  under 
the  name  of  Choultry.  The  first  is  that 
called  by  the  natives  Chaturaxn,  and  built 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  These 
.  .  .  have  in  general  pent  roofs  .  .  .  built 
in  the  form  of  a  square  encIoHine  a  court.  .  .  . 
The  other  kind  are  properly  built  for  the 
reception  of  images,  when  these  are  carried 
in  procession,  lliese  have  flat  roofs,  and 
consist  of  one  anartment  only,  and  by  the 
natives  are  called  Mandapam.  .  .  .  Besides 
the  Chaturaxn  and  the  Mandapam,  there 
is  another  kind  of  building  which  by  Euro- 
peans is  called  Qltonltry;  in  the  Tamul 
language  it  is  called  Tuny  Pundal,  or  Water 
Shed  .  .  .  small  buildings  where  weary 
travellers  may  enjoy  a  temporary  repose  in 
the  shade,  and  obtain  a  draught  of  water  or 
milk." — F.  Buchanan,  Mysore,  i.  11,  15, 

*  Stat,  and  Geog.  Rep.  of  the  24  Pergunnahs  Dis- 
trict, Calcutta,  1857,  p.  67. 
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CINDEBELLA'S    SLIPPER.     A 

Hindu  story  on  the  like  theme  appears 
.among  the  Hala  Eanara  MSS.  of  the 
Mackenzie  Collection : — 

'^  Suvarnadevi  having  dropped  her  slipper 
in  a  reservoir,  it  was  found  uy  a  fisherman 
of  Kmumakesari,  who  sold  it  to  a  shop- 
keeper, hy  whom  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  UgrahAku,  llie  Prince,  on  seeing  the 
beauty  of  the  slipper,  fell  in  love  with  the 
wearer,  and  offered  large  rewards  to  any 
person  who  should  find  and  bring  her  to  him. 
An  old  woman  undertook  the  task,  and 
■succeeded  in  tracing  the  shoe  to  its 
owner.  .  .  ." — Mackenzie  Collections  by  H, 
H.  Wilton f  ii.  52.  [The  tale  is  not  un- 
common in  Indian  folk-lore.  See  Mis*  Cttx, 
Cinderella  (Folk-lore  Soc.),  ii.  91,  183, 
465,  kc] 


OINTEA  ORANGES. 
and  SUNGTARA 


CEftCARS,  n.p.  The  territory  to 
the  north  of  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
formerly  held  hy  the  Nizam,  and  now 
forming  the  districts  of  Kistna,  Godd- 
vari,  Vizagapatam,  Ganjdm^  and  a  pjart 
of  Nellore,  was  long  known  by  the  title 
of  " The  Gircara," or  ''Ncniherii  Circars" 
(i.e.  Governments),  now  officially 
obsolete.  The  Circars  of  Chicacole 
(now  Vizagapatam  Dist.),  Bajamandri 
and  EUore  (these  two  embraced  now 
in  Gkniavari  Dist.X  with  Condapilly 
(now  embraced  in  Kistna  Dist),  were 
the  subject  of  a  grant  from  the  Great 
Mogul,  obtained  oy  Clive  in  1766, 
confirmed  by  treaty  with  the  Nizam 
in  1766.  Gantur  (now  also  included 
in  Kistna  Dist.)  devolved  eventually 
by  the  same  treaty  (but  did  not  come 
permanently  under  British  rule  till 
1803.  [For  the  history  see  Madras 
Admin,  Man.  i.  179 J  C.  P.  Brown 
.says  the  expression  "  The  Circars  "  was 
first  used  by  the  French,  in  the  time 
of  Bussy.  [Another  name  for  the 
Northern  Circars  waa  the  Carting  or 
Garlingo  country,  apparently  a  corr.  of 
KaUnga  (see  KLING),  see  Pringle,  Diary y 
-<fcc.,  o/  Ft.  St.  George,  1st  ser.  vol.  2, 
p.  125.     (See  8IBCAB.)] 

1768. — "  II  est  k  remarguer  qU'apr^  mon 
deport  d'Ayder  Abad,  Salabet  Zingue  a 
nomm€  un  PkosdcWy  ou  Gouvemeur,  pour 
lea  quatrea  Cerkan."— ATAiMwrc,  by  Bussy, 
in  Lettret  de  MM,  de  Busay^  de  Lolly  et 
autre*,  Paris,  1766,  p.  24. 

1767. — "  Letter  from  the  Chief  and  Council 
at  Masulipatam  .  .  .  that  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  the  President  and  Council  of 
Fort  St.  Geoiige  for  securing  and  sending 


away  all  vagrant  Europeans  that  might  be 
met  with  in  the  Circan,  thev  have  embarked 
there  for  this  place.  .  .  ,  —Fort  William 
C(99w>i.,  in  LonQf  476  ««/. 

1789. — "The  most  important  public  trans- 
action ...  is  the  surrender  of  the  Guntoor 
Clroar  to  the  Company,  by  which  it  becomes 
possessed  of  the  whole  Coast,  from  Jagger- 
naut  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  Nizam  nuide 
himself  master  of  that  province,  soon  after 
Hyder's  invasion  of  the  Camatic,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  arrears  of  ye^Iicwih,  due  to 
him  by  the  Comniny  for  the  other  CircarB.'* 
— Letter  of  T.  Munroy  in  Life  by  Gleigy  i.  70. 

1823.— "  Although  the  SirldbrB  are  our 
earliest  possessions,  there  are  none,  perhaps, 
of  which  we  have  so  little  accurate  know- 
ledge in  everything  that  regards  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people." — Sir  T.  Munro,  in 
Selections,  &c.,  by  Sir  A.  Arbuthnot,  i.  2(M. 

See  ORANGE  W®  know  from  the  preceding  quota- 
tion what  Munro's  sjHiUing  of  the 
name  wiis. 

1836.— "The  district  called  the  Circan, 
in  India,  is  part  of  the  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Camatic  to  Bengal.  .  .  .  The 
domestic  economy  of  the  people  is  singular ; 
they  inhabit  villages  (!!),  and  all  labour  is 
performed  by  public  servants  paid  from  the 

Sublic  stock.* — Phillipn,  Million  of  FacU, 
20. 
1878.—"  General  Sir  J.  C,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 
He  entered  the  Madras  Army  in  1820,  and 
in  1834,  according  to  official  despatches, 
displayed  '  active  zeal,  intrepidity,  and 
judgment '  in  dealing  with  the  savage  tribes  iii 
Orissa  known  as  the  Circan  "(\V).— Obituary 
Notice  in  Homeioard  Mail,  April  27. 

CIVILIAN',  s.  A  term  which  came 
into  use  alx)ut  1750-1770,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  covenanted  European 
servants  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  not  in 
military  employ.  It  is  not  used  l)y 
Grose,  c.  1760,'  who  was  himself  of 
such  service  at  Bombay.  [The  earliest 
quotation  in  the  N.E.D.  is  of  1766 
from  MalcolrtCs  L.  of  Clive,  64.1  In 
Anglo-Indian  parlance  it  is  still  ap- 
propriated to  members  of  the  cove- 
nanted Civil  Service  [see  COVENANTED 
SEBVANTSl.  The  Civil  Service  is 
mentioned  m  CarraccioWs  L.  of  Clive, 
(c.  1785),  iii.  164.  From  an  early  date 
in  the  Company's  history  up  to  1833, 
the  membei*s  of  the  Civil  Service  were 
classified  during  the  first  five  years  as 
Writers  (q.v.),  then  to  the  8th  year  as 
Factors  (q.v.) ;  in  the  9th  and  11th  as 
Junior  Merchants;  and  thenceforwaiti 
as  Senior  Merchants.  These  names 
were  relics  of  the  original  commercial 
character  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  trans- 
actions, and  liad  long  ceased  to  have 
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any  practical  meaning  at  the  time  of 
their  abolition  in  1833,  when  the 
Cliarter  Act  (3  &  4  WiU.  IV.  c.  85), 
removed  the  last  traces  of  the  Company's 
-commercial  existence. 

1848.— {Lady  O'Dowd'a)  "quarrel  with 
LAdy  Smith,  wife  of  Minos  Smith  the 
puisne  Judge,  is  still  remembered  by  some 
4it  Madras,  when  the  Colonel's  lady  snapped 
her  finffers  in  the  Jndffe's  lady's  face,  and 
jKiid  ake  d  never  walk  behind  ever  a  beggarly 
dTilian.  "—Fawi^y  Fair,  ed.  1867,  ii.  85. 

1872. — "You  bloated  oiYilians  are  never 
satisfied,  retorted  the  otiier."— -4  True  Be- 
JormeTf  i.  4. 


GLASSY,  GLASHY,  s.  H.Ma2d<i, 
usual  etym.  from  Arab  khalds,  A 
tent-pitcher ;  also  (because  usually 
taken  from  that  class  of  servants)  a 
man  employed  as  chain-man  or  staff- 
man,  &C.,  by  a  surveyor ;  a  native 
Ailor ;  or  Matross  (^.v.).  Khald§  is 
<x»nstantly  used  in  Hindustani  in  the 
sense  of  *  liberation ' ;  thus,  of  a 
prisoner,  a  magistrate  says  ^Jchalds 
Jbaro,'  4et  him  go.'  But  it  is  not  clear 
how  khUdH  ffot  its  ordinary  Indian 
sense.  It  is  tSao  written  khaldshJy  and 
Vullers  has  an  old  Pers.  word  khaJdsha 
for  *  a  ship's  rudder.'  A  learned  friend 
su^l^ests  that  this  may  be  the  real 
-ongm  of  khaiM  in  its  Indian  use. 
[JOmUOs  also  means  the  *  escape  channel 
of  a  canal,'  and  khaidH  may  nave  been 
originally  a  person  in' charge  of  such  a 
work.] 

1785.— "A  hundred  dashies  have  been 
sent  to  you  from  the  presence."— ri/>poo'« 
Deters,  171. 

1801. — "The  sepoys  in  a  body  were  to 
bring  up  the  rear.  Our  left  flank  was  to  be 
•covered  by  the  sea,  and  our  right  by  Gopie 
Nath's  men.  Then  the  olaahies  and  other 
Armed  followers.'*— if ^  Stewart  JSlphirutoru, 
in  Life,  i.  27. 

1824.—"  If  the  tents  got  dry,  the  claahees 
<teQt-iiitoherB)  allowed  that  we  might  pro- 
•oeed  m  the  morning  prosperously."— ^ejwr, 
ed.  1844,  i.  194. 

GLEABING  NUT,  WATER 
FILTEB  NUT,  8.  The  seed  of  Stry- 
4iknoi  potatorum^  L. ;  a  tree  of  S.  India ; 
{known  in  N.  India  as  nirmald,  nirmally 
*  dirt-cleaner  '1  It  is  so  called  from  its 
property  of  clearing  muddy  water,  if 
weJl  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
which  is  to  be  filled. 

GLGVE,s.  The  flower-bud  of  Cat^o- 
ofcyUum  aromatieumu  L.,  a  tree  of  the 
Moluccas.    The  modem  English  name 


of  this  spice  is  a  kind. of  ellipsis  from 
the  French  cloiu  de  girofles,  'Nails  of 
Girofles,'  i.e,  of  garofala,  earyophyUa, 
&c.,  the  name  by  which  this  spice  was 
known  to  the  ancients ;  the  full  old 
English  name  was  similar,  '  clove  gillo- 
floure,'  a  name  which,  cut  in  two  like 
a  polypus,  has  formed  two  different 
creatures,  the  clove  (or  nail)  being  as- 
signed  to  the  spice,  and  the  *  gilly- 
flower* to  a  familiar  clove-smelling 
flower.  The  comparison  to  nails  runs 
through  many  languages.  In  Chinese 
the  thing  is  called  ting-hiang,  or  '  nail- 
spice  ' ;  in  Persian  mekhak^  *  little 
nails,*  or  'nailkins,*  like  the  German 
Xelkm,  Ndgelchen,  and  Getourtz-tiagel 
(spice  nail). 

[1602-8.— "  Alsoe  be  earefnll  to  ^ett  to- 
gether all  the  dones  you  can." — Birdtcood, 
First  Letter  Boot,  36.] 

GGAST,  THE.  n.p.  Tliis  term  in 
lK)oks  of  the  18th  century  means  the 
*  Madras  or  Coromandel  Coast,*  and 
often  *the  Madras  Presidency.'  It  is 
curious  to  find  IlapaXia,  "the  Shore,** 
applied  in  a  similar  specific  way,  in 
Ptolemy,  to  the  coast  near  Cape 
Comorin.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
term  ^^ Coast  Army,**  for  "Madras 
Army,**  occurs  quite  recently.  The 
Persian  rendering  of  CoaM  Army  by 
Bandart  below  is  curious. 

1781. — "Just  imported  from  the'  Coast 
...  a  yery  fine  assortment  of  the  following 
cloths." — India  Oazette,  Sept.  15. 

1793. — "Unseduced  by  novelty,  and  un- 
influenced by  example,  the  belles  of  the 
Coast  have  oourage  enough  to  be  unfashion- 
able .  .  .  and  we  still  see  their  charming 
tresses  flow  in  luxuriant  ringlets."— /fw^A 
Boyd,  78. 

1800.—"  I  have  only  1892  Coart  and  1200 
Bombay  sepoys." —  WeUington,  i.  227. 

1802v— "From  Hydurabdd  also,  Colonels 
Roberts  and  Dalrymple,  with  4000  of  the 
Bunduri  or  ooast  sipahees.*' — H.  of  Reign 
of  TipH  Sultdn,  E.  T.  by  i/t&»,  p.  253. 

1879. — "Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  the 
Coast  Army  has  lost  its  ancient  renown, 
and  that  it  is  never  employed,  as  an  army 
should  be,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  its 
country,  or  its  employers  ?  "~Po//oAr,  S/)ort 
in,  Br,  Burniah,  kc,  i.  26. 

COBANG.    SeeKOBANG. 

COBILY  MASH,  s.  This  is  the 
dried  bonito  (q.v.),  which  has  for  ages 
been  a  staple  of  the  Maldive  Islands. 
It  is  still  especially  esteemed  in  Achin 
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and  other  Malay  countries.  Tlie  name 
is  explained  below  by  Pyrard  as  *  black 
fish,'  and  he  is  generally  to  be  depended 
on.  But  the  first  accurate  elucidation 
has  >)een  given  by  Mr.  H.  C.  P.  Bell, 
of  the  Ceylon  C.  S.,  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  ioT  Oct.  1882,  p.  294;  see 
also  Mr.  Bell's  Report  on  Maldive 
Islands,  Colombo,  1882,  p.  93,  where 
there  is  an  account  of  the  preparation. 
It  is  the  Maldive  kalu-btli-mdgy  *  black- 
bonito-fish.'  The  second  word  corre- 
sponds to  the  Singhalese  halayd, 

c.  1345.— "Its  flesh  is  red,  and  without 
fat,  but  it  smells  like  mutton.  When  caught 
each  fish  is  cut  in  four,  slightly  boiled,  and 
then  placed  in  baskets  of  palm-leaf,  and 
hung  in  the  smoke.  When  perfectly  dry 
it  is  eaten.  From  this  country  it  is  exported 
to  India,  China,  and  Yemen.  It  is  called 
Kolb-al-mftB."— 76n  Batuta  (on  Maldives), 
iv.  112,  also  311. 

l.'iyS.— *'.  .  .  They  eat  it  with  a  sort  of 
dried  fish,  which  comes  from  the  Islands  of 
Maledivia,  and  resembles  jerked  beef,  and 
it  is  called  ComalamaBa."— ^co«^a,  103. 

c.  1610. — **Ce  poisson  qui  se  prend  ainsi, 
s'apelle  generalement  en  leur  langue  ooboUy 
masse,  c'est  k  dire  du  poisson  noir.  .  .  . 
lis  le  font  cuire  en  de  I'eau  de  mer,  et  puis 
le  font  secher  au  feu  sur  des  clayes,  en  sorte 
qu'estant  sec  il  se  garde  fort  loDg-temps." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  138 ;  see  also  141 ; 
[itak.  Soc.  i.  190  (with  Gray's  note)  and 
194]. 

1727.— "The  Bonetta is  caught  with  Hook 
and  Line,  or  with  nets  .  .  .  they  cut  the 
Fish  from  the  Back-bone  on  each  Side,  and 
lay  them  in  a  Shade  to  dry,  sprinkling  them 
sometimes  with  Sea  Water.  When  they  are 
dry  enough  .  .  .  they  wrap  them  up  in 
Lc»,ye8  of  Cocoa-nut  Trees,  and  put  them  a 
Foot  or  two  under  the  Surface  of  the  Sand, 
and  with  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  they  become 
baked  as  hard  as  Stock-fish,  and  Ships  come 
from  Aicheeji  .  .  .  and  purchase  them  with 
Gk>ld-du8t.  I  have  seen  Comelamash  (for 
that  is  their  name  after  they  are  dried) 
sell  at  Atcheen,  for  8L.  Slerl.  per  1000."— 
A,  HamilKm,  i.  347 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  350]. 

1783.—"  Many  Maldivia  boats  come  yearly 
to  Atcheen,  and  bring  chiefly  dried  ItonnHta 
in  small  pieces  about  two  or  three  ounces ; 
this  is  a  sort  of  staple  article  of  commerce, 
many  shops  in  the  Bazar  deal  in  it  only^, 
having  large  quantities  piled  up,  put  in 
matt  bags.  It  is  when  properly  cured, 
hard  like  horn  in  the  middle ;  when  kept 
long  the  worm  gets  to  it." — Fmretty  V»  to 
Merguif  45. 

1813.— "The  fish  called  Commel  mntch, 
so  much  esteemed  in  Malabar,  is  caught  at 
Minicoy."— Jfi/6ur«,  i.  321,  also  336. 

1841.— "The  Sultan  of  the  Maldiva 
Islands  sends  an  agent  or  minister  every 
year  to  the  government  of  Ceylon  with 
presents  consisting   of  ...  a  considerable 


quantity  of  dried  fish,  oonsisting  of  boniiot, 
albicoreSj  and  fish  called  by  the  inhabitants- 
of  the  Maldivas  the  black  fish,  or  oomboU 
mas."— y.  R.  As.  Soc.  vi.  75. 

The  same  article  contains  a  Maldivian 
vocabulary,  in  which  we  have  "Bonito  or* 
goomulmutch  .  .  .  kannelivuu "  (p.  49). 
Thua  we  have  in  this  one  paper  three  corrupt 
forms  of  the  same  expression,  viz.  oomboli 
mas,  kajineli  mas,  and  goomulmutch,  all 
attempts  at  the  true  Maldivian  term  kalil<*- 
bili-mfts,  'black  bonito  fish.' 

GOBBA  DE  CAPELLO,  or  simply 
COBBA,  s.  The  venomous  siial^e  JNaja 
tripvdians.  Cobra  [Lat.  colubrd]  is  Port, 
for  *snalce' ;  cobra  de  cavello,  'snake  of 
(the)  hood.'  [In  the  following  we  have 
a  curious  translation  of  the  name : 
'^  Another  sort,  which  is  called  Chapel- 
snakes,  because  they  keep  in  Chapels 
or  Churches,  and  sometimes  in  Houses" 
(A  Relation  of  Two  Several  Voyages  made 
into  the  East  Indies,  by  Christopher  Frykey 
Surg.  .  .  .    London,  1700,  p.  291).] 

1523. — "A  few  days  before,  oobras  de 
capello  had  been  secretly  introduced  into- 
the  fort,  which  bit  some  black  people  who- 
died  thereof,  both  men  and  women;  and 
when    this    news   became    known   it   wa» 

Serceivcd  that  they  must  have  been  intro- 
need  by  the  hand  of  some  one,  for  since- 
the  fort  was  made  never  had  the  like  been 
heard  of."— Correa,  ii.  776. 

1539. — "Vimos  tftbe  aquy  grande  soma 
de  cobras  de  capello,  da  ntxsura  da  ooza 
de  htt  homS,  e  tflo  pefonhentas  em  tanto- 
estremo,  que  dizifio  os  negros  que  se  che- 
garao  c6  a  baba  da  boca  a  qualquer  cousa 
viva,  logro  em  proviso  cahia  morta  em  terra 
.  .  ." — Pinto,  cap.  xiv. 

„  '*.  .  .  Adders  that  were  copped 
on  the  crowns  of  their  heads,  as  big  as  a 
man's  thigh,  and  so  venomous,  as  the 
Negroes  of  the  country  informed  us,  that  if 
any  living  thing  came  within  the  reach  of 
their  breath,  it  dyed  presently.  .  ,  ." — 
Cogan's  Transl.,  p.  17. 

1563.— "In  the  beautiful  island  of  Ceyloa 
.  .  .  there  are  yet  many  serpents  of  the 
kind  which  are  vulgarly  called  Cobras  de 
capello;  and  in  Latin  we  may  call  them 
regulus  serpcM." — Garcia,  f.  156. 

1672. — "  In  Jafnapatam,  in  my  time,  there 
lay  among  others  in  garrison  a  certain  High 
German  who  was  commonly  known  as  the 
Snake-Catcher;  and  this  man  was  sum- 
moned by  our  Commander  ...  to  lay 
hold  of  a  Cobre  Capel  that  was  in  his 
Chamber.  And  this  the  man  did,  merely 
holding  his  hat  before  his  eyes,  and  seizing^ 
it  with  his  hand,  without  any  damage.  .  .  • 
I  had  my  suspicions  that  tiiis  was  done  by 
some  devilry  .  .  .  but  he  maintained  that 
it  was  all  by  natural  means.  .  .  ." — Baldaeus 
(Germ,  ed.),  2.5. 

Some  forty-nine  or  fifty  years  ago  a  staff- 
sergeant  at  Delhi  had  a  bull-dog  that  used 
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to  catch  cobras  in  much  the  same  way  as 
this  High-Dutchman  did. 

1710.— <*  The  Brother  Francisco  Bodriffues 
perMTered  for  the  whole  40  dajrs  in  these 
-ezerciaes,  and  as  the  house  was  of  day, 
4md  his  cell  adjoined  the  garden,  it  was 
invaded  by  ootani  de  capelo,  and  he  made 
report  of  this  inconvenience  to  the  Father- 
Rector.  But  his  answer  was  that  these 
were  not  the  snakes  that  did  spiritual  harm  ; 
and  so  left  the  Brother  in  tne  same  cell. 
This  and  other  admirable  instances  have 
•always  led  me  to  doubt  if  S.  Paul  did  not 
-communicate  to  his  Paulists  in  India  the 
Mune  virtue  as  of  the  tongues  of  S.  Paul,* 
for  the  snakes  in  these  parts  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  venomous,  and  though  our  Mis- 
sionaries make  such  long  journeys  through 
wild  uncultivated  places,  there  is  no  account 
to  this  day  that  any  Paulist  was  ever 
bitten.'*— F.  de  Sohzcl,  Oriente  Conquittado^ 
Oonq.  i.  Div.  i.  cap.  73. 

1711.— Bluteau,  in  his  great  Port.  Diet., 
•explains  Cobra  de  Capolo  as  a  "reptile 
{btcko)  of  Brazil."  But  it  is  only  a  slip; 
what  is  further  said  shows  that  he  meant  to 
say  India. 

c.  1713. — "  En  seoouant  la  peau  de  oerf 
sur  laquelle  nous  avons  coutume  de  nous 
4ksseoir,  il  en  sortit  un  gros  serpent  de  oeux 
•qn'on  appelle  en  Portu^us  Cotoa-Gapol.'* — 
Ldtrts  Edif.,  ed.  1781,  xi.  83. 

1883. — "In  my  walks  abroad  I  generally 
-cany  a  strong,  supple  walking  cane.  .  .  . 
Armed  with  i^  you  may  rout  and  slaughter 
the  hottest-tempered  cobra  in  Hindustan. 
Let  it  rear  itself  up  and  sproetd  its  spectacled 
head-gear  and  bluster  as  it  will,  but  one  rap 
•on  the  side  of  its  head  will  bring  it  to 
'Tribes  on  my  FrotUiery  198-9. 


OOBBA  LILT,  s.  The  flower  ^rum 
4ximpanulatumy  which  stands  on  its 
curving  stem  exactly  like  a  cobra  with 
■a  rearra  head. 

GOBBA  MANILLA,  orMINELLE, 

s.  Another  popular  name  in  S.  India 
for  a  species  of  venomous  snake,  perhaps 
■a  little  uncertain  in  its  application.  Dr. 
Russell  says  the  Bunganis  caeruleus  was 
sent  to  mm  from  Masulipatam,  with 
the  name  Cobra  Monil,  whilst  Giinther 
says  this  name  is  given  in  S.  India 
to' the  Daboia  Russtuii,  or  Ttc-Polonga 
(q.v.)  (see  Faurer's  Tkanatopkidioy  pp.  11 
^nd  15).  [The  Madras  Gloss,  calls  it 
the  chain-vipeTj  Dahoia  eUgans.^  One 
^explanation  of  the  name  is  given  in 
the  quotation  from  Lockyer.  But  the 
name  is  really  Mahr.  maner^  from  Skt. 
maniy  'a  jeweL'  There  are  judicious 
remarks  in  a  book  lately  quoted,  re- 


*  lAngue  di  San  Paolo  is  a  name  given  to  fossil 
■sharks'  teeth,  which  are  commonly  found  in 
Katta,  and  tn  parts  of  Sicily. 

P 


garding  the  popular  names  and  popular 
stories  of  snakes,  which  apply,  we  sus- 
pect, to  all  the  quotations  under  the 
following  heading : 

"There  are  names  in  plenty  .  .  .  but 
they  are  applied  promiscuously  to  any  sort 
of  snake,  real  or  imaginary,  and  are  there- 
fore of  no  use.  The  fact  is,  that  in  real  life, 
as  distinguished  from  romance,  snakes  are 
so  seldom  seen,  that  no  one  who  does  not 
make  a  study  of  them  can  know  one  from 
the  other."  •—2Wfte«  on  my  Frontier,  197. 

1711.—"  The  Colira  Manilla  has  its  name 
from  a  way  of  Expreasion  common  among  the 
Near*  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  who  speaking  of 
a  quick  Motion  .  .  .  say,  in  a  Phrase  peoimar 
to  themselves,  Before  tkev  can  pull  a  Manilla 
from  their  Hands.  A  Person  bit  with  this 
Snake,  dies  immediately ;  or  before  one  can 
take  a  Manilla  off.  A  Muniila^  \a  a  solid 
piece  of  Gold,  of  two  or  three  ounces 
Weight,  worn  in  a  Ring  round  the  Wrist." 
—Lockyer,  276. 

[1773.— "The  Covra  Manilla,  is  a  smaU 
bluish  snake  of  the  size  of  a  man's  little 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  long,  often  seen 
about  old  walls."— /ww,  48.] 

1780.— "The  most  dangerous  of  those 
reptiles  are  the  oovwymanil  and  the  green 
snake.  The  first  is  a  beautiful  little  crea- 
ture, very  lively,  and  about  6  or  7  inches 
long.  It  creeps  into  all  private  comers  of 
houses,  and  is  often  found  coiled  up  betwixt 
the  sheets,  or  perha^  under  the  pillow  of 
one's  bed.  Its  sting  is  said  to  inflict  imme- 
diate death,  though  I  must  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  I  never  heard  of  any  dangerous 
accident  occasioned  by  it." — Munro's  Nor- 
rative,  34. 

1810.—".  .  .  Here,  too,  lurks  the  small 
bright  speckled  Cobra  wi*^w<n«^t  whose  fangs 
convey  mstant  death." — Maria  Oraham,  S3. 

1813.— "The  Cobra  minelle  is  the  smallest 
and  most  dangerous ;  the  bite  occasions  a 
speedy  and  painful  death." — Forbes,  Or, 
ifem.  i.  42;  [2nd  ed.  i.  27]. 

COCHIN,  n.p.  A  famous  city  of 
Malabar,  Malayal.  KoduM^  [*a  small 
place ']  which  the  nasalising,  so  usual 
with  the  Portuguese,  converted  into 
Cockvm  or  Cochin.  We  say  "  the  Portu- 
guese" because  we  seem  to  owe  so 
many  nasal  terminations  of  words  in 
Indian  use  to  them  ;  hut  it  is  evident 
that  the  real  origin  of  this  nasal  was 
in  some  cases  anterior  to  their  arrival, 
as  in  the  present  case  (see  the  first 

? [notations),  and  in  that  of  Ax^een 
q.v.).  Padre  Paolino  says  the  town 
was  called  after  the  small  river  "  Cocci " 
(as  he  writes  it).    It  will  be  seen  that 

*  I  have  seen  more  snakes  f  n  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  than  in  any  two  years 
passed  in  India.— H.  Y. 
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Conti  in  the  15tli  century  makes  the 
same  statement. 

c.  1430.— "  RelictA  Colo6n&  ad  urbom 
Cooym,  trium  dienim  itinere  transiit,  quin- 
que  millibus  pasauum  ambitu  supra  ostium 
fluminis,  a  ouo  et  nomen." — Jv.  Conti  in 
Poggius,  de  Variet.  Fcrtutiae,  iv. 

1503. — "  Inde  Frand  ad  urbem  Cooen  pro- 
fecti,  castrum  ingens  ibidem  oonstruzere, 
et  treoentis  praeaidiariis  viris  bellioosis 
munivere.  .  .  . ' — Later  of  Nesiorian  Bishops 
from  Indittf  in  Assemaniy  iii.  596. 

1610.— **  And  truly  he  (the  K.  of  Portugal) 
deserves  every  good,  for  in  India  and  espe- 
oially  in  Cudn,  every  fdte  day  ten  and  even 
twelve  Pagans  and  Moors  are  baptised." — 
Varthema,  296. 

ri562.— ''Coehsrm."  See  under  BEAD- 
ALA.] 

1672.— 
**  Vereis  a  fortaleza  sustentar-se 

De  Cananor  con  pouca  for^a  e  gente 

*  *  •  * 

K  vereis  em  Cochin  assinalar-se 
l^nto  hum  {>eito  soberbo,  e  insolente  * 
Que  cithara  ja  mais  cantou  victoria, 
Que  asai  mere^a  etemo  nome  e  gloria." 
CamOea,  ii.  52. 
By  Burton : 

**  Thou  shalt  behold  the  Fortalioe  hold  out 
of  Cananor  with  scanty  garrison 

*  -  *  *  * 

shalt  in  Cochin  see  one  approv'd  so 

stout, 
who  such  an  arr'gance  of  the  sword  hath 

shown, 
no  harp  of  mortal  sang  a  similar  story, 
digne  of  e'erlasting  name,  eternal  glory." 

[1606.— **  Att  Cowcheen  which  is  a  place 
neere  Callicutt  is  stoare  of  pepper.  .  .  ." — 
Bit-dwood,  First  Letter  Booh,  84. 

[1610.— "Cochim  bow  worth  in  Surat  as 
soeala  and  kannikee." — Danvers.  Letters. 
L74.] 

1767.— "From  this  place  the  Nawaub 
marched  to  Koochi-Bnndnr,  from  the  in- 
habitants of  which  he  exacted  a  large  sum 
of  money."— if.  of  Hydur  Nail,  186. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  n.p.  This 
country  was  called  by  the  Malays 
^wc^i,  and  apparently  also,  to  distin- 
cuish  it  from  Kuchi  of  India  (or  Coch- 
inX  Eudli-Chilia,  a  term  which  the 
Portumiese  adopted  as  Caadd-China ; 
the  Dutch  ana  English  from  them. 
Kuchi  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Malay 
traditions  called  Sijara  Malayu  (see  J. 
Ind.  Archip.y  v.  729).    In  its  origin  this 

*  Diiarte  Pacheco  Pereira,  whoBe  defence  of  the 
Fort  at  Ck)chin  (c.  1504)  against  a  great  army  of 
the  Zamorin's,  was  one  of  the  great  feats  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  [Comm.  Alboqwrque,  Hak. 
8oc  I.  6.] 


word  Kuchi  is  no  doubt  a  foreimjer's- 
form  of  the  Annamite  Kuu-dUfn  (Chin. 
KivrChingy  South  Chin.  Kau-Chm), 
which  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
province  Thanh*-hoa,  in  which  the 
city  of  Hue  has  been  the  capital  since 
1398.* 

1516.— '<  And  he  (FemSo  Peres)  set  sail 
fromMalaoa  .  .  .  in  August  of  the  year  516, 
and  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Concam  china, 
which  he  entered  in  the  night,  escaping  by 
miracle  from  being  lost  on  the  shoals. 
.  .  ."— CwTw,  ii.  474. 

[1524.—"  I  sent  Duarte  Ck>elho  to  discover 
Canohim  ChhUL."— Letter  of  Albttqueroue  to 
the  King,  India  Office  MSS.,  Corpo  Chrono- 
logico,  vol.  i.] 

c.  1535.— "This  King  of  Cochinohiiia 
keeps  always  an  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  the  King  of  China;  not  that  ho 
does  this  of  his  own  good  will,  or  has  anv 
content  therein,  but  because  be  is  his 
vassal." — Sommario  <fc'  Regni,  in  Ramusio. 
i.886i;. 

c.  1543. — "  Now  it  was  not  without  much 
labour,  pain,  and  danger,  that  we  passed 
these  two  Channels,  as  also  tiie  River  of 
Ventinau,  by  reason  of  the  Pyrats  that 
usually  are  encountred  there,  neverthe- 
less we  at  length  arrived  at  the  Town  of 
Manaquilen,  which  is  scituated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mountains  of  Chomay  {Comhay  in 
ong.),  upon  the  Frontiers  of  the  two 
Kingdoms  of  China,  and  Cauchenchina- 
{da  China  e  do  Caudhim  in  orig.),  where 
the  Ambassadors  were  well  received  by  the 
Governor  thereof."— Pin/o,  E.  T.,  p.  166- 
(orig.  cap.  cxxiz.). 

c.  1643.— "Capitulo  CXXX.     Do  reoebi- 
mento  que  eate  Rey  da  Cauchenohilia/ez  ao- 
Embaixador  da  Tartaria  na  villa  de  Panau 
grem.'* — PiiUo^  original. 

1572.— 
"  Ves,  Caachidiina  esta  de  oecura  fama, 
E  de  AinSo  vd  a  incognita  enseada." 

Camdes,  z.  129. 
By  Burton : 

"  See  CaHchichina  still  of  note  obscure 
and  of  Ainam  yon  undiscovered  Bight." 

15d8.— "This  land  of  Cauohiiiohiiia  is- 
devided  into  two  or  three  Kingdomes, 
which  are  vnder  the  subiection  of  the  King 
of  ChhtOj  it  is  a  fniitfuU  countrie  of  aU 
necessarie  prouisiouns  and  Victuals." — 
Linsckoten.,  ch.  22 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  124]. 

1606.— '<Nel  Regno  di  CkHSdndna,  che 
.  .  .h  alle  volte  chiamato  dal  nome  di  Atmh^ 
vi  sono  quattordici  Provincie  piocole.  ..." 
Viaggi  di  Carletti,  ii.  138. 

[1614.— "The  Cocchichiimas  cut  him  all 
in  pieces."— i^oiter,  Letters,  ii.  75. 

[1616.— "27  pecull  of  lignum  aloes  of 
Cutcheinchann."— 76iJ.  iv.  213.] 


*  MS-commanicatioii  from  Prof.  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie. 
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1652. — **  Canehin-Chinais  bounded  on  the 
Waet  with  the  Kioffdomes  of  Brama;  on 
tlie  &ut,  with  the  Great  Realm  of  China; 
on  the  North  extending  towards  TarUtrv  ; 
and  on  the  South,  bordering  on  Camboia.— 
P.  Meylin,  Cosmt^fraphie,  ih.  239. 

1727.— "  Conehin-ehina  has  a  large  Sea- 
«naat  of  about  700  Miles  in  Extent  .  .  .  and 
it  has  the  Conveniencj  of  many  good  Har- 
Immub  on  it,  tho*  they  are  not  frequented  by 
Sftnmgen."— i4.  HamiUon,  ii.  208 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

COCHIN-LEG.  A  name  formerly 
{^Ten  to  elephantiasis,  as  it  prevailecL 
m  Malabar.  fThe  name  appears  to  be 
still  in  use  (Bo&well,  Man,  of  NeUore, 
33).  Linschoten  (1598)  describes  it  in 
Malabar  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  288X  and  it  was 
also  called  "St.  Thomas's  leg"  (see  an 
account  with  refs.  in  Gray^  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  392).] 

1757.— "We  could  not  but  take  notice  at 
this  place  (Cochin)  of  the  great  number  of  tho 
Co^iB,  or  Elephant  lags."— /vet,  193. 

1781.—".  .  .  my  friend  Jack  Griskin, 
enclosed  in  a  buckram  Coat  of  the  1745, 
with  a  Cochin  Leg,  hobblincr  the  Allemand. 
.  .  ." — Letter  from  an  Old  Country  Captain^ 
in  India,  OazeUe,  Feb.  24. 

1813.— "Cochin-] 
Forba,  Or  Mem,  12 


g,  or  elephantiasis." — 
"  [2nd  ed.  i.  207]. 


COCKATOO,  s.  This  word  is  taken 
from  the  Malay  kdkdt&v>a.  According 
to  Crawfurd  the  word  means  properly 
•a  vice,'  or  'gripe,'  hnt  is  applied  to 
the  hird.  It  seems  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  name,  which  is  asserted 
to  be  the  natural  cry  of  the  bird, 
may  have  come  with  the  latter  from 
9ome  remoter  region  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  name  of  the  tool  ma^f 
have  been  taken  from  the  bird.  This 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
usual  analogy.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  H.  Yule 
18  right  here  and  Crawfurd  wrong. 
Kakak  tuwa  (or  tiia)  means  in  Malay, 
if  the  words  are  thus  separated,  *oId 
sister,'  or  *old  lady.'  I  think  it  is 
poflsible  that  it  may  be  a  familiar 
Malay  name  for  the  bird,  like  our 
•Polly.'  The  final  k  in  kakak  is  a 
mere  click,  which  would  easily  drop 

OUtw'^ 

1C38. — "II  y  en  a  qui  aont  blancs  .  .  . 
et  aont  coeff^  d'vne  houpe  incarnate  .  .  . 
Ton  lee  ^>pelle  kakatoo,  k  cause  de  oe  mot 
qn'ils  proqoncent  en  leur  chant  assez  dis- 
UactanenV—Mandeltlo  (Paria,  1669),  144. 

1654. — "  Some  rarities  of  naturaU  things, 
but  DothiDg  extraordinary  save  the  skin  of 


ayaceally  a  rarely  oolour'd  iacatoo  or  prodi- 
gious parrot.  .  .  ." — Evelyn/ »  Diary ,  July  11. 

1673.—" .  .  .  Cookatooas  and  Newriee 
(see  LOBT)  from  Bantem."— /Vy«r,  116. 

1705.— "The  Croekadore  is  a  Bird  of 
Tarious  Sisee,  some  being  as  big  as  a  Hen, 
and  others  no  bigger  than  a  Pidgeon.  l^ey 
are  in  all  Parts  exactly  of  the  shape  of  a 
Parrot.  .  .  .  When  they  fly  wild  up  and 
down  the  Woods  they  wiU  call  Croekadore, 
Croekadore;  for  which  reason  they  go  by 
that  name." — Funnal,  in  iMimpiaTf  iv.  id65-o. 

1719.— "Maccaws,  Cokatoos,  plovers,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  birds  of  curious 
colours." — Skdvocke^t  Voyage^  54-55. 

1775.— "At  Sooloo  there  are  no  Loories, 
but  the  CooatOTM  have  yellow  tufts." — 
Forrest,  V.  to  N.  Guinea^  296. 

[1843.—".  .  .  saucy  Kroootoat,  and 
^udy-coloured  Loris." — Belcher ^  Narr.  of 
Voyage  of  Samarang,  i.  15.] 

OOCKBOACH,  s.  This  objection- 
able insect  (Blatta  orientcUis)  is  called 
by  the  Portuguese  cacalaccOy  for  the 
reason  given  oy  Bontius  below ;  a 
name  adopted  by  the  Dutch  askakerlak, 
and  by  the  French  as  cancrelat.  The 
Dutch  also  apply  their  term  as  a 
slanff  name  to  half-castes.  But  our 
wora  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
Spanish,  cucaracha.  The  original  ap- 
plication of  this  Spanish  name  appears 
to  have  been  to  a  common  insect  found 
under  water-vessels  standing  on  the 
ground,  &c.  (apparently  Oniscus,  or 
woodlouse) ;  but  as  nvcaracha  de  Indicu 
it  was  applied  to  the  insect  now  in 
question  (see  Dice,  de  la  Lengua  Gattd- 
tana,  1729). 

1577.— "We  were  likewise  annoyed  not  a 
little  by  the  biting  of  an  Indian  fly  called 
Caearoeh,  a  name  agreeable  to  its  bad 
condition ;  for  living  it  vext  our  flesh ;  and 
being  kill'd  smelt  as  loathsomely  as  tho 
French  punaise,  whose  smell  is  odious." — 
EerbeH't  TraveU,  3rd  ed.,  332-33. 

[1598.— "  There  is  a  kind  of  beast  that 
flyeth,  twice  as  big  as  a  Bee,  and  is  called 
Baratta  (Bl&ttfiy— Linschoten,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  304.] 

1631.— "Scarabaeos  autem  hos  Lusitani 
Caea-iaccas  vocant,  quod  ova  quae  excludunt, 
oolorem  et  laevorem  Laccae  iactitia«  H.e.  of 
sealing-wax)  referant." — Joe,  Bontii,  lib.  v. 
cap  4. 

1764.- 

"...  from  their  retreats 
Cockroaches  crawl  displeasingly  abroad." 
Orain^eVy  Bk.  i. 

c.  1775. — "  Most  of  my  shirts,  books,  &c., 
were  gnawed  to  dust  by  the  hlaUa  or  cock- 
roach, called  cackerlalcke  in  Surinam."— 
SUdwan,  i.  203. 


aocKUP. 
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COOKUP,  8.  An  excellent  table- 
fish,  found  in  the  mouths  of  tidal 
rivers  in  most  parts  of  India.  In 
Calcutta  it  is  generally  known  by  the 
Beng.  name  of  begti  or  hhtkti  (see 
BHIKT7X  ^"^  ^^  forms  the  daily 
breakfast  dish  of  half  the  European 
gentlemen  in  that  city.  The  name 
may  be  a  corruption,  we  know  not  of 
what ;  or  it  may  be  given  from  the 
erect  sharp  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
[The  word  is  a  corr.  of  the  Malay 
{ikari)  kakap,  which  Klinkert  defines 
as  a  palatable  sea-fish,  Lates  nobilis,  the 
more  common  form  ]>eing  siyctkap.]  It 
is  Latee  calcarifer  ^Gunther)  of  the 
group  Percina,  family  Perddae^  and 
grows  to  an  immense  size,  sometimes 
to  eight  feet  in  length. 

0000,  OOOOA,  OOOOA-NUT,  and 
(xoilg.)  OOKEB-NUT,  s.  The  tree 
and  nut  Coco*  nucifera,  L. ;  a  palm 
found  in  aU  tropical  countries,  ana  the 
only  one  common  to  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds. 

The  etymology  of  this  name  is  very 
obscure.  Some  conjectural  origins 
are  given  in  the  passages  quoted  below. 
Hitter  supposes,  from  a  passage  in 
Pigafetta's  voyage  of  Magellan,  which 
we  cite,  that  the  name  may  have  been 
indigenous  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  to 
which  that  passage  refers,  and  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  bv 
Magellan's  crew.  On  the  other  nana, 
the  late  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin  found  in 
ancient  Egyptian  the  word  kuku  used 
as  ^*the  name  of  the  fruit  of  a  palm 
60  cubits  high,  whicli  fruit  contained 
water."  (Chabas,  Manges  Egyptolo- 
giques,  ii.  239.)  It  is  hard,  however, 
to  conceive  how  this  name  should  have 
survived,  to  reappear  in  Europe  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  without  being 
known  in  any  intermediate  literature.* 

The  more  common  etymology  is  that 
which  is  given  by  Barros,  Garcia  de 
Orta,  Linschoten,  &c.,  as  from  a 
Spanish  word  coco  applied  to  a  monkey's 
or  other  grotesque  face,  with  reference 
to  the  appearance  of  the  base  of  the 
shell  with  its  three  holes.  But  after 
all   may   the  term  not  have   origin- 


*  It  may  be  noted  that  Theophrastus  describes 
under  the  names  of  Ki^xas  and  k6'i^  a  palm  of 
Ethiopia,  which  was  perhaps  the  Doom  palm  of 
Upper  Egypt  {Theoph.  H.  P.  ii.  6, 10>  Schneider, 
the  editor  of  Theopn. ,  states  that  Bprengel  identi- 
fied this  with  the  coco-palm.  See  the  quotation 
fh)m  Pliny  below. 


ated  in  the  old  Span,  coca,  *a  shell' 
(presumably  Lat.  concha),  which  we 
have  also  in  French  coque  ?  properly  an 
egg-shell,  but  used  also  for  the  eliell 
or  any  nut.  (See  a  remark  under 
COPRAH.) 

The  Skt.  narikila  Indrikerct,  ndrikela] 
has  originated  the  Pers.  ndrgil,  which 
Cosmas  greci^es  into  dpy€XKU»,  [and  H. 
ndriyal]. 

Medieval  writers  generally  (such  as 
Marco  Polo,  Fr.  Jordanus,  &c.)  call  the 
fruit  the  Indian  Nvt,  the  name  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Arabs  (al 
jauz-al-Hindi).  There  is  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  known  to  classical 
writers,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  Greek 
or  Latin  mention  of  it  before  Cosmas. 
But  Brugsch,  describing  from  the 
Egyptian  w^all-paintincs  of  c.  B.C. 
1600,  on  the  temple  of  Queen  Hashop, 
representing  the  expeditions  by  sea 
which  she  sent  to  tne  Incense  Land 
of  Punt,  says :  "  Men  never  seen  before, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  divine  land, 
showed  themselves  on  the  coast,  not 
less  astonished  than  the  Egyptians. 
They  lived  on  pile-buildinga,  in  little 
dome-shaped  huts,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  eflfected  by  a  ladder,  under 
the  shade  of  cocoa-palms  laden  with 
fruit,  and  splendid  incense-trees,  on 
whose  boughs  strange  fowls  rocked 
themselves,  and  at  whose  feet  herds 
of  cattle  peacefully  reposed,"  (H,  of 
Egypt,  2nd  ed.  i.  353;  [MasperOy 
Struggle  of  ike  Nations,  248].) 

c.  A.D.  70.— "In  ip8&  quidem  AethiopiA 
fricator  haec,  tanta  est  siocitas,  et  farioae 
mode  spiasator  in  panem.  Gignitor  autem 
in  frutice  ramis  cubitalibua,  folio  latiore, 

Some  rotundo  majore  quam  mali  ampUtu- 
ine,  ooioas  vooant."— P/tny,  xiii.  §  9. 
A.D.  545.— "Another  tree  is  that  which 
bears  the  Argell^  ue,  the  great  Indian  NhL*' 
— Comuu,  in  Cathay ^  Ac.,  clxxTi. 

1292.— "The  Indian  NrUs  are  as  big  as 
melons,  and  in  colour  green,  like  goiuds. 
Their  leayes  and  branches  are  like  Uiose  of 
the  date-tree."— /oAit  of  MonU  Corvino,  in 
do.,  p.  213. 

c.  1328.— "  First ^f  these  is  a  certain  tree 
called  Nargil;  which  tree  eveiy  month  in 
the  year  sends  out  a  beautiful  frond  like 
[that  of]  a  [date-]  palm  tree,  which  frond  or 
branch  produces  very  large  fruit,  as  big 
as  a  man's  head.  .  .  .  And  both  flowers 
and^  fruit  are  produced  at  the  same  time, 
beginning  with  the  first  month,  and  going 
up  gradually  to  the  twelfth.  .  .  .  The 
fruit  is  that  which  we  call  nuts  qf  India,"— 
Friar  Jordanus^  15  a«q.  The  wonder  <A  the 
coco-palm  is  so  often  noticed  in  this  form 
by  medieval  writers,  that  doubtless  in  their 
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minds  they  referred  it  to  that  **  tree  of  life. 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fmit^  ana 
yielded  her  fruit  every  month"  {Apoeal, 
xxii.  2). 

e.  1340. — "Le  narffUf  appel^  autrement 
ncix  tTInde,  anqnel  on  ne  pent  comparer 
aocon  autre  froit^  est  vert  et  rempli  dlraile." 
SukaNmdd^  DiMuhH,  in  Mt.  et  JSxts. 
xiiL176. 

c.  1350.~<<  Wonderful  fruits  there  are, 
which  we  never  see  in  these  parts,  such  as 
thaJfarffU.  Now  the  Nargil  is  the  Indian 
NutJ*—John  MarignoUxy  in  Cathay,  p.  352. 

1488-99. — "And  we  who  were  nearest 
boarded  the  vessel,  and  found  nothing  in 
her  but  provisions  and  arms ;  and  the  pro- 
visions consiBted  of  ooqiuw  and  of  four  jars 
of  certain  cakes  of  palm-sugar,  and  there 
was  nothing  else  but  sand  for  ballast." — 
Roteiro  de  Vatco  da  Oamoj  94. 

1510. — Varthema  gives  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  tree;  but  he  uses  only  the 
Malayfil.  name  tenga,  [Tam.  tennaij  ten, 
'south'  as  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Geylon.J 

1516. — "These  trees  have  clean  smooth 
stems,  without  any  branch,  only  a  tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  top,  amongst  which 
grows  a  laige  fruit  which  they  call  tenaa. 
.  .  .  We  call  these  fruits  quoquoa.  — 
BarboMy  154  (collating  Portuguese  of  IMon 
Academy,  p.  846). 

1519.— "Cocas  {coeke)  are  the  fruits  of 
palm-trees,  and  as  we  have  bread,  wine, 
oil,  and  vinegar,  so  in  that  country  they 
extract  all  these  thin^  from  this  one  tree. 
— PigqfeUa,  Viaagio  itUcmo  il  Mondo,  in 
Bamiuio,  i.  f.  356. 

1553. — "Our  people  have  riven  it  the 
name  of  oooo,  a  woni  applied  by  women  to 
anjrthing  with  which  they  try  to  frighten 
children ;  and  this  name  has  stuck,  b^ause 
nobody  knew  any  other,  though  the  proper 
name  was,  as  the  Malabars  call  it,  teniga, 
or  as  the  Oanarins  call  it,  narU" — Barrot, 
Dec  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

c  1561.-— Correa  writes  ooquoa.— I.  i.  115. 

1568. — " .  .  .  We  have  spven  it  the  name 
of  0000,  because  it  looks  uke  the  face  of  a 
monkey,  or  of  some  other  animal." — Garcia, 
666. 

"That  which  we  call  oooo,  and  the  Mala- 
bars TemgaJ^—lbid,  676. 

1578.— "The  Portuguese  call  it  oooo  (be- 
cause of  those  three  holes  that  it  has)." — 
^M<to,98. 

1598. — "Another  that  bears  the  Indian 
nuts  called  CkMOOO,  because  they  have  within 
them  a  certain  shell  that  is  like  an  ape  ; 
and  on  this  account  they  use  in  Spain  to 
show  their  children  a  Coocota  when  they 
would  make  them  afraid." — English  trans. 
of  PigafeUa*M  C&ngo,  in  Harleian  Coll,  ii. 
568. 

The  parallel  passage  in  De  Bry  runs: 
"Illas  quo^ue  quae  nuces  Indicas  ooooai, 
id  est  oimuu  (intus  enim  simiae  caput  re- 
fenmt)  dictas  polmas  appellant." — i.  29. 


Purchas  has  various  forms  in  different 
narratives :  CooOs  (i.  87) ;  Coken,  a  form 
which  still  holds  its  ground  among  London 
stall  -  keepers  and  costermongers  (i.  461, 
502) ;  ooquor-nuts  {Terry,  in  ii.  1466) ;  oooo 
(ii.  1008) ;  ooqno  {Pilgrimage,  567),  Ac. 

[c.  1610. — "None,  however,  is  more  useful 
than  the  oooo  or  Indian  nut,  which  they 
(in  the  Maldives)  caU  ronl  (Male,  ra)."— 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  118.] 

o.  1690.— Rumphius,  who  has  oooiiB  in 
Latin,  and  ooooo  in  Dutch,  mentions  the 
derivation  already  riven  as  that  of  Lin- 
schoten  and  many  others,  but  proceeds : — 

"Meo  vero  judicio  verior  et  certior  vocis 
oriffo  invenienda  est,  .plures  enim  nationes, 
quibus  hie  fructus  eat  notus,  nucem  appel- 
lant. Sic  dicitur  Arabic^  Oa%uot-Jnd%  vol 
Oeuzos-Indt,  h.  e.  Nux  Indica.  .  .  .  Turds 
Cock-Indi  eadem  si^ficatione,  unde  sine 
dubio  iEtiopes,  Afncani,  eorumque  vicini 
Hispani  ac  Portugalli  ooqao  deflexerunt. 
Omnia  vero  ista  nomina,  originem  suam 
debent  Hebraicae  voci  Jigoe  quae  nucem 
significat." — Herb.  Amboin.  i.  p.  7. 

„  "...    in    India    Occidental! 

Eokemoot  vocatus.  .  .  ."—Ibid,  p.  47. 

One  would  like  to  know  where  Rumphius 
got  the  term  Cock-Indi,  of  which  we  can  find 
no  trace. 

1810.— 
"  What  if  he  felt  no  wind  ?     The  air  was 

stiy. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature 

Yon  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand, 
The  shadow  of  the  Coooa'B  lightest  plume 
Is  steady  on  the  sand." 

Curse  qfKehama,  iv.  4. 

1881.—"  Among  the  popular  French  slang 
words  for  *  head    we  may  notice  the  term 
*  OOOO, ''given — like  our  own  *nut* — on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  in  shape  between  a 
cocoa-nut  and  a  human  skull : — 
"  *  Mais  de  ce  franc  picton  de  table 
Qui  rend  spirituei,  aimable. 
Sans  vous  alourdir  le  oooo,  ^ 

Je  m'en  fourre  k  gogo.' — H.  Valbrb." 
ikU.  Review,  Sept.  10,  p.  826. 
The  Diet.  Hiet.  d^A  rgot  of  Lor^an  Larchey, 
from  which  this  seems  taken,  explains  picton 
as  *vin  sup^rieur.' 

COOO-DE-MER,  or  DOUBLE 
COCO-inTT,  s.  The  curious  twin 
fruit  so  called,  the  produce  of  the 
Lodoicea  Sechellarum^  a  palm  growing 
only  in  the  Seychelles  Islands,  is  cast 
up  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
most  frequently  on  the  Maldive 
Islands,  but  occasionally  also  on 
Ceylon  and  S.  India,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Zanzibar,  of  Sumatrsu  and 
some  others  of  the  Malay  Islands. 
Qreat  virtues  as  medicine  s^d  antidote 
were  supposed  to  reside  in  these  fruits, 
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and  extravagant  prices  were  paid  for 
them.  The  story  goes  that  a  "  country 
captain,"  expecting  to  make  his  fortune, 
took  a  carffo  of  these  nuts  from  the 
Seychelles  Islands  to  Calcutta,  but  the 
only  result  was  to  destroy  their  value 
for  the  future. 

The  old  belief  was  that  the  fruit 
was  produced  on  a  palm  growing 
below  the  sea,  whose  fronds,  according 
to  Malay  seamen,  were  sometimes 
seen  in  quiet  bights  on  the  Sumatran 
coast,  especially  in  the  Lampong  Bay. 
According  to  one  form  of  the  storv 
among  the  Malays,  which  is  told  botL 
by  Pigafetta  and  by  Rumphius,  there 
was  but  one  such  tree,  the  fronds  of 
which  rose  above  an  abyss  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  were  the  abode 
of  the  monstrous  bird  Gkiruda  (or 
Rukh  of  the  Arabs— see  EOC).*  The 
tree  itself  was  called  Pausengi,  which 
Rumphius  seems  to  interpret  as  a 
corruption  of  Buwa-zcmgiy  "Fruit  of 
Zang*  or  E.  Africa.  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "Rumphius  is  evidently  wron^. 
.  .  .  The  first  part  of  the  word  is 
*Pai*,'  or  ^Pauh,  which  is  perfectly 
good  Malay,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
various  species  of  mango,  •specially 
the  wild  one,  so  that  *  Paiisengi '  repre- 
sents (not  *  BuwOy^  but)  *  Pauh  Janggiy 
which  is  to  this  day  the  universal 
Malay  name  for  the  tree  which  grows, 
according  to  Malay  fable,  in  the  central 
whirlpool  or  Navel  of  the  Seas.  Some 
versions  add  that  it  grows  upon  a 
sunken  bank  (Ufbing  runtoh),  and  is 
guarded  by  drs^ns.  This  tree  fibres 
j^rgely  in  Malay  romances,  especially 
those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Malay  shadow-plays  (vide  infroy  PI. 
23,  for  an  illustration  of  the  Pauh 
Jan^  and  the  Crab).  Rumphius' 
explanation  of  the  second  part  of  the 
name  (i.«.  Janggt)  is,  no  doubt,  quite 
correct." — Malay  Magic,  pp.  6  segq.)."] 
They  were  cast  iip  occasionally  on  the 
islands  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  ; 
and  the  wild  people  of  the  islands 
brought  them  for  sale  to  the  Sumatran 
marts,  such  as  Padang  and  Priamang. 
One  of  the  largest  (say  about  12  inches 
across)  would  sell  for  160  rix  dollars. 
But  tne  Malay  princes  coveted  them 


*  This  mythical  story  of  the  unique  tree  pro- 
ducing this  nut  curiously  shadows  the  singular 
fact  that  01U  island  only  (Prftslin)  of  that  secluded 
group,  the  Seychelles,  bears  the  Lodoieea  as  an 
indigenous  and  spontaneous  product  (See  Sir  L. 
P*By,  In /.JtO.flL,  xxxv.  232.) 


greatly,  and  would  sometimes  (it  was 
alleged^  give  a  laden  junk  for  a  single 
nut.  In  India  the  b^t  known  source 
of  supply  was  from  the  Maldive 
Islands.  [In  India  it  is  known  as 
Darydi  n&riyaly  or  'cocoa-nut  of  the 
sea,'  and  this  term  has  been  in  Bombay 
corrupted  into  jahari  {zahri)  or '  poison- 
ous,' so  that  the  fruit  is  incorrectly 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  life.  The 
hard  shell  is  largely  used  to  make 
Fakirs'  water-bowls.] 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  nut 
were  not  only  famous  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  including  the 
Chinese,  but  are  extolled  by  Piso  and 
by  Rumphius,  with  many  details, 
•file  latter,  learned  and  laborious 
student  of  nature  as  he  was,  believed 
in  the  submarine  origin  of  the  nut^ 
though  -he  discredited  its  growing  on 
a  great  palm,  as  no  traces  of  such  a 
plant  had  ever  been  discovered  on  the 
coasts.  The  fame  of  the  nut's  virtues 
had  extended  to  Euro{>e,  and  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  II.  in  his  later  days 
offered  in  vain  4000  florins  to  purchase 
from  the  family  of  Wolf  ert  Hermanszen, 
a  Dutoh  Admiral,  one  that  had  been 
presented  to  that  commander  by  the 
King  of  Bantam,  on  the  Hollander's 
relieving  his  capital,  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  1602. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Maldive 
name  of  this  fruit  was  TdvorlcdrhA, 
The  latter  word  is  *  coco-nut,'  but  the 
meaninff  of  ^«a  does  not  &ppc&r  from 
any  Maldive  vocabulary.  [The  term  is 
properly  Tdva'karhiy  *the  nard-shelled 
nut,'  ^drayy  on  Pyrard  de  Lavaly  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  231).]  Rumphius  states  that 
a  book  in  4to  {totwm  optiscxUwn)  was 
published  on  this  nut,  at  Amsterdam 
in  1634,  by  Augerius  Clutius,  M.D. 
rin  more  recent  times  the  nut  has 
become  famous  as  the  subject  of  curious 
speculations  regarding  it  by  the  late 
Gen.  Gtordon.] 

1522.— "They  also  related  to  us  that  be- 
yond Java  Major  .  .  .  there  is  an  enormous 
tree  named  Cnmpanganghi.  in  which  dwell 
certain  birds  named  Garuda,  ao  large  that 
they  take  with  their  daws,  and  carry  away 
flying,  a  buffalo  and  even  an  elei>hant,  to 
the  place  of  the  tree.  .  .  .  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  called  Buapangan^hif  and  is  laiger 
than  a  water-melon  ...  it  was  understood 
that  those  fruits  which  are  frequently  found 
in  the  sea  came  from  that  place.*' — Pigt^ttta, 
Hak.  Soc.  p.  155. 

1563.—" ...  it  appears  .  .  .  that  in  some 
places  beneath  the  salt-water  there  grows 
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4inother  kind  of  these  trees,  which  gives  a 
fruit  bigger  than  the  coco-nut ;  and  ex^ri- 
ence  shows  that  the  inner  husk  of  this  is 
much  more  efficacious  against  poison  than 
the  Bezoar  stone."— 5arroa,  III.  iii.  7. 

1563. — "The  common  story  is  that  those 
islands  were  formerly  part  of  the  continent, 
but  being  low  they  were  submerged,  whilst 
these  pum- trees  continued  in  siiu;  and 
jpnowing  very  old  they  produced  such  great 
Ant\  very  hard  coco -nuts,  buried  in  the 
earth  which  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.  .  .  . 
When  I  learn  anything  in  contradiction  of 
this  I  will  write  to  you  in  Portugal,  and 
anything  that  I  can  discover  here,  if  Giod 
grant  me  life  ;  for  I  hope  to  learn  all  about 
the  matter  when,  please  God,  I  make  my 
journey  to  Malabar.  And  you  must  know 
that  these  oocos  come  joined  two  in  one, 
just  like  the  hind  quarters  of  an  animal." — 
Garcia,  f.  70-71. 


1572.— 
**  Nas  ilhas  de  Maldiva  nasce  a  planta 
No  prof  undo  das  aguas  soberana, 
Cujo  pomo  contra  o  veneno  urgente 
He  tido  por  antidoto  exoellente." 

Oamdes,  x.  136. 

c.  1610.—"  II  est  ainsi  d*vne  certaine  noix 
que  la  mer  iette  quelques  fois  k  bord,  ^ui 
«st  gnwse  oomme  la  teste  d'vn  homme  qu  on 
ponrrcit  comparer  k  deux  gros  melons  ioints 
-ensemble.  I&lanoment  TauarearrS,  et  lis 
tiennent  que  cela  vient  de  quelques  arbres 
4]ui  sont  sous  la  mer  .  .  .  quand  quelqu'vn 
deuient  riche  tout  k  coup  et  en  peu  de 
temra,  on  dit  communement  qu'il  a  trouu^ 
-du  Tauarcarri  ou  de  I'ambre.''— Pymrrf  de 
LomU,  i.  163 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  280]. 

?  1650.— In  Piso's  Maniism  Ar&nuUim,  &c., 
there  is  a  long  dissertation,  extending  to  28 
pp.,  De  Tawircare  aeu  Nuce  MedkA  Maldi- 
itensium,, 

1678.-"  P.S.  Pray  remember  y«  Coaner 
untt  Shells  (doubtless  Coco^-Mer)  and  long 
nulls  (?)  formerly  desired  for  y«  Prince."— 
LdUrfr^m,  Dacca,  quoted  under  CHOP. 

c.  1680.— "Hie  itaque  CalappoB  marinnB* 
non  est  fructus  terrestris  qui  casu  in  mare 
procidit  .  .  .  uti  OarcioB  aS  Orta  persuadere 
voluit,  sed  fructus  est  in  ipso  crescens  mari, 
<;ujus  arbor,  quantum  scio,  hominum  oculis 
ignota  et  occulta  est."- iJwmpAtiw,  Lib.  xii. 
•cap.  8. 

17(J3._««By  Durbar  charges  paid  for  the 
following  presents  to  the  Nawab,  as  per 
Order  of  Consultation,  the  14th  October, 
1762. 

♦  ♦  •  •  • 

1  Sea  coooa  nnt Rs.  300  0  0." 

In  Long,  308. 

1777._«« Cocoa -nuts  from  the  Maldives, 
or  as  they  are  called  the  Zee  Calappen, 
Are  said  to  be  annually  brought  hither  (to 
Colombo)  by  certain  messengers,  and  pre- 
sented, among  other  things,  to  the  Governor. 

»  JToMpa,  or  KUlfta,  ia  the  Javane«e  word  for 
«oco-nat  palm,  and  is  that  commonly  used  by  the 
Dutch. 


The  kernel  of  the  fruit  ...  is  looked  upon 
here  as  a  very  efficacious  antidote  or  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  the  Flux,  the  Epilepsy 
^  and  Apoplexy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mal- 
dives call  it  Tavarcart.  .  .  ^—TrawU^ 
Oharlea  Peter  Thunherg,  M,D.  (E.T.)  iv.  209. 
[1833.— "The  most  extraordinary  and 
valuable  production  of  these  islands  (Sey- 
chelles) is  the  Coco  Do  Max,  or  Maldma 
nut,  a  tree  which,  from  its  singular  char- 
actor,  deserves  particular  mention.  ...  — 
Owww,  Narrative,  ii.  166  teqq.] 

X882. "Two  minor  products  obtained  by 

the  islanders  from  the  sea  require  notice. 
These  are  ambergris  {M.  gonui,  mdvaharu) 
and  the  so-called  *  sea-oocoanat '  (M.  t&ca- 
karki)  .  .  .  rated  at  so  high  a  value  m  the 
estimation  of  the  Maldive  Sultans  as  to  be 
retained  as  part  of  their  royalties."— ^.C7. 
P.  Bell  (Cevlon  C.  S.),  iJ«par<  on  Uuf  Maldtve 
Island*,  p.  87. 

1333, "  .   ,   ,   sailed   straight    into   the 

coco-de-mer  valley,  mv  great  object.  Fancy 
a  valley  as  big  as  old  Hastings,  quite  full 
of  the  great  yellow  stars  I  It  was  almost 
too  good  to  believe.  ...  Dr.  Hoad  had  a 
nut  cut  down  for  me.  The  outside  husk  is 
shaped  like  a  mango.  ...  It  is  the  inner 
nut  which  is  douWe.  I  ate  some  of  the 
jelly  from  inside;  there  must  have  been 
enough  to  fill  a  soup-tureen— of  the  purest 
white,  and  not  had.*'— {Miss  North)  in  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1884. 


CODAVASCAM,  n.p.  A  region 
with  this  puzzling  name  appears  m 
the  Map  of  Blaeii  (c  1650),  and  as 
Ryk  van  Codavascan  in  the  Map  of 
Bengal  in  Valentijn  (vol.  vX  to  the 
E.  of  Chittagong.  Wilford  has  some 
Wilfordian  nonsense  about  it,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Toif<xrdwo  R.  of  Ptolemy, 
and  with  a  Touaacan  which  he  says  is 
mentioned  by  the  "  Portuguese  writers  " 
(in  such  case  a  criminal  mode  of  ex- 
pression). The  name  was  reaUy  that 
of  a  Mahommedan  chief,  "hum  Prin- 
cipe Monro,  erande  Senhor,"  and 
"  Vassalo  del  Key  de  Bengdla."  It 
was  probably  "Khodabakhsh  Khan." 
His  territory  must  have  been  south 
of  Chittagong,  for  one  of  his  towns 
was  Chacuridy  still  known  as  Chakiria 
on  the  Chittagonff  and  Arakan  Road, 
in  lat  21°  46'.  (See  Barros,  IV.  n.  8. 
and  IV.  ix.  1  ;  and  Couto,  IV.  iv.  10  ; 
also  Gorrea,  iii.  264-266,  and  again  as 
below  ; — 

1533.— "But  in  the  city  there  was  the 
Rumi  whose  foist  had  been  seized  by  Dimifio 
Bemaldes;  being  a  soldier  {lascarym)  of  tiie 
King's,  and  seeing  the  present  (offered  by 
thePortuguese)  he  said :  My  lord,  these  are 
crafty  robbers  ;  they  get  into  a  countir  with 
their  wares,  and  pretend  to  buy  and  sell, 
and  make  friendly    gifts,   whilst   they   go 
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spying  out  the  land  and  the  people,  and 
then  oome  with  an  armed  force  to  seize 
them,  slaying  and  burning  ...  till  the^ 
become  masters  of  the  land.  .  .  .  And  this 
Oaptain-Major  is  the  same  that  was  made 
prisoner  and  ill-used  by  CodaTUCfto  in 
Chatiff&o,  and  he  is  come  to  take  venffeance 
for  the  ill  that  was  done  him." — Uoma, 
iii.  479. 

COFFEE,  s.  Arab,  kah'wa^  a  word 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a  term  lor  wine.*  [So  in  the  Arah. 
NightSy  ii.  158,  where  Burton  gives  the 
derivation  as  akhd^  fastidire  fecit, 
causing  disinclination  for  food.  In 
old  days  the  scrupulous  called  coffee 
hihhoah  to  distinguish  it  from  kahwah^ 
wine.]  It  is  prooable,  therefore,  that 
a  somewhat  similar  word  was  twisted 
into  this  form  by  the  usual  propensity 
to  strive  afCer  meaning.  Indeed,  the 
derivation  of  the  name  has  been 
plausibly  traced  to  Kaffa,  one  of  those 
districts  of  the  S.  Abyssinian  highlands 
(Enarea  and  Kaffa)  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  original  habitat  of  the 
Ck)ffee  plant  {Coffea  arahica,  L.);  and 
if  this  IS  correct,  then  Coffee  is  nearer 
the  original  than  Kahwa.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kahwoj  or  some  form  thereof, 
is  in  the  earliest  mentions  appropriated 
to  the  drink,  whilst  some  form  of  the 
word  Bunn  is  that  given  to  the  plant, 
and  BUn  is  the  existing  name  of  the 
plant  in  Shoa.  This  name  is  also  that 
applied  in  Yemen  to  the  coffee-berry. 
There  is  very  fair  evidence  in  Arabic 
literature  that  the  use  of  coffee  was 
introduced  into  Aden  by  a  certain 
Sheikh  Shihabuddin  Dhabhani,  who 
had  made  acquaintance  with  it  on  the 
African  coast,  and  who  died  in  the 
year  h.  876,  i.e.  a.d.  1470,  so  that  the 
mtroduction  may  be  put  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  a  time 
consistent  with  the  other  negative  and 
positive  data.t  From  Yemen  it  spread 
to  Mecca  (where  there  arose  after  some 
years,  in  1511,  a  crusade  against  its 
use  as  unlawfulX  to  Cairo,  to  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  and  to  Ck)nstantinople, 
where  the  first  coffee-house  was 
established  in  1554.  [It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into    S.  India 


*  It  is  curious  that  Ducange  lias  a  L.  Latin 
word  oahwit '  \inum  album  et  aebile.' 

t  See  the  extract  in  De  Sacy's  ChrrsUmatkie 
Arabt  cited  below.  Playfkir,  in  his  histoiy  of 
Yemen,  savs  coffee  was  first  introduced  from 
Abyssinia  by  Jamftluddin  Ibn  Abdalla,  KS^I  of 
Aden,  in  the  middle  of  the  Iftth  century :  the 
person  differs,  but  the  time  coincides. 


some  two  centuries  ago  bv  a  Mahom- 
medan  pilcrim,  named  Baba  Budan^ 
who  brought  a  few  seeds  with  him 
from  Mecca :  see  Origgy  Nilagiri  Man^ 
483;  Rtcey  Mysore,  i.  162/|  The  first 
European  mention  of  coffee  seems  to- 
be  by  Rauwolff,  who  knew  it  in. 
Aleppo  in  1573.  [See  1  ser.  N.  <fc  Q,  I. 
25  seqq,!^  It  is  singtdar  that  in  the- 
Observations  of  Pierre  Belon,  who  was- 
in  Egypt,  1546-49,  full  of  intelligence 
and  curious  matter  as  they  are,  there 
is  no  indication  of  a  knowledge  of 
coft'ee. 

1568.— Extrait  du  livre  intituM:  <*Les 
PreuYos  le  plua  fortes  en  faveur  de  la 
legitimit^  de  I'usage  du  Caf^  (Kahwa)  ^  par 
le  Scheikh  Abd-Alkader  Anaari  I>)Mn 
Hanbali,  fils  de  Mohammed." — In  De  jSSary» 
Chrest.  Arabe,  2nd  ed.  i.  412. 

1578. — "  Among  the  rest  they  have  a  very 
good  Drink,  by  them  called  Chaube,  that  is 
almost  black  as  Ink,  and  very  good  in  IllnesB,. 
chiefly  that  of  the  Stomach ;  of  this  they 
drink  in  the  Morning  early  in  open  places 
before  everybody,  without  any  fear  or 
regard,  out  of  China  cups,  as  hot  as  they 
can ;  they  put  it  often  to  their  lips,  but 
drink  but  little  at  a  Time,  and  let  it  go 
round  as  they  sit.  In  the  same  water  they 
take  a  Fruit  called  Bvnntf  which  in  its- 
Bigness,  Shape,  and  Colour,  is  almost  like 
unto  a  Bay-berry,  with  two  thin  SheUs  .  .  . 
they  agree  in  the  Virtue,  Figure,  Looks,  and 
Name  with  the  Bvncko  ox  Avicen,*  and 
Bancha  of  Jtatis  ad  Almans,  exactly ;  there- 
fore I  take  them  to  be  the  same." — Rau- 
«w<^,  92. 

c.  1580.  —  "Arborem  vidi  in  viridario> 
Halydei  Turcae,  cujus  tu  iconem  nunc- 
spectabis,  ex  qua  semina  ilia  ibi  vulgatis> 
sima,  Bon  vel  Ban  appellata,  producunturp 
ex  his  turn  Aegyptii  turn  Arabes  parant 
decoctum  vul^tissimum,  quod  vini  loco  ipsx 
potant,  venditurque  in  publicis  oenopoliis^ 
non  secus  quod  apud  nos  vinum :  ulioue 
ipsum  vocant  Caova.  .  .  .  Avicenna  de  mai 
seminibus  meminit."*  —  Prosper  Aljmius,. 
ii.  86. 

1598. — In  a  note  on  the  use  of  tea  in 
Japin,  Dr.  Paludanus  says :  *'  The  Turkes. 
holde  almost  the  same  mafier  of  drinking 
of  their  Chaona  (read  Chaoua),  which  they 
make  of  a  certaine  fruit,  which  is  like  unto> 
ihe  BaJtela^Tyf  and  by  the  Egyptians  called 
Bon  or  Ban;  they  take  of  uiis  fruite  one 
pound  and  a  halfe,  and  roast  them  a  little 
m  the  fire,  and  then  sieth  them  in  twentio- 
poundes  of  water,  till  the  half  be  consumed 
away  ;  this  drinke  they  take  everie  morning- 
fasting  in  their  chambers,  out  of  an  earthen 
pot,  l^ing  verie  hote,  as  we  doe  here  drinke 
aqua  compotiia  in  the  morning  ;  and  they  say 
that  it  strengtheneth  them  and  maketh 
them  warm,  breaketh  wind,  and  openeth  any 

*  There  seems  no  foundation  for  this, 
t  i.e.  Baoea  Lauri;  laurel  berr>'. 
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stopmng." — In  Linachottn^  46;  [Hak.   Soc. 

c  1610. — "La  boisBon  la  plus  oommime 
c'est  de  Teau,  ou  bien  da  vin  de  Coooe  tir^ 
le  mesme  iour.  On  en  fait  de  deux  autree 
sortes  plus  delicatee ;  I'Tne  est  chaude,  com- 
post de  I'eau  et  de  miM  de  Cocoa,  avec 
quantity  de  poivre  (dont  ils  vsent  beaucoup 
en  toutee  leurs  viandes,  et  ils  le  nomment 
Pcmne)  et  d'vne  autre  graine  appellee 
Cahoa.  .  .  :—Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  128; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  172]. 

[1611. — "Buy  some  ooho  pots  and  send 
me"  —  Danvertt  Letters,  i.  122;  "ooffao 
pots."— TWa.  i.  124.] 

1616.— "They  hare  in  steed  of  it  (wine)  a 
certaine  drinke  called  Caaliiete  as  black  as 
Inke,  which  tiiey  make  with  the  barke  of  a 
tree  (!)  and  drinke  as  hot  as  they  can  endure 
it"— Moi\fart,  28. 

„  "...  passanotutto  il  resto  della 
notte  con  mille  feete  e  bagordi ;  e  partioolar- 
mente  in  certi  luoghi  pubblici  .  .  .  bevendo 
di  quando  in  quando  a  sorsi  (per  ebb  h  calda 
che  cuoce)  piu  d'uno  soodellino  di  oerta  loro 
aoqua  nera,  che  chiamano  cahue  ;  la  quale, 
neue  conversazioni  serve  a  loro,  appunto 
come  a  noi  il  giuoco  dello  sbaraglino  '  (t.e. 
backgammon).  —  P,  delta  Voile  (from 
Constant.),  i.  51.    See  also  pp.  74-76. 

[  „  "  Cohn,  blake  liquor  taken  as  hotte 
as  may  be  endured." — Sir  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  32.] 

1616. — "Many  of  the  people  there  (in 
India),  who  are  strict  in  their  Reli^on, 
drink  no  Wine  at  all ;  but  they  iise  a  Liquor 
more  wholesome  than  pleasant,  they  call 
CSoffee;  made  by  a  black  Seed  boyld  in 
water,  which  tumes  it  almost  into  the  same 
colour,  but  doth  very  little  alter  the  taste 
of  the  water  (!):  notwithstanding  it  is  very 
good  to  help  Digestion,  to  qmcken  the 
Spirits,  and  to  cleanse  the  Blood."— r(prry, 
ed.  of  1665,  p.  365. 

1623.  —  "Turcae  habent  etiam  in  usu 
berbae  genus  quam  vocant  Caphe  .  .  .  quam 
dunint  baud  parvum  praestans  illis  vigorem, 
et  in  animas  \sic)  et  in  ingenio ;  quae  tamen 
laivius sumptiEi  mentem  movet  et  turbat.  .  .  ." 
—F,  Bacon,  Hist.  Viiae  et  Mortis,  25. 

c.  1628.-^"  They  drink  (in  Persia)  .  .  . 
above  all  the  rest,  Coho  or  Copha :  by  Turk 
and  Arab  called  Caphe  and  Cahna :  a  drink 
imitating  that  in  the  Stigian  lake,  black, 
thick,  and  bitter :  destrain'd  from  Bunchy, 
Bunnu,  or  Bay  berries  ;  wholsome  they  say, 
if  hot,  for  it  expels  melancholy  .  .  .  but  not 
so  much  regarded  for  those  good  properties, 
as  from  a  Romance  that  it  was  invented  and 
brow'd  by  Gabriel  ...  to  restore  the  de- 
cayed radical  Moysture  of  kind  hearted 
Makomet.  .  .  ."—Sir  T,  Herbert,  Travels,  ed. 
1638,  p.  241. 

ri631.— "Caveah."    See  quotation  under 

c.  1637. — "There  came  in  my  time  to  the 
Coll :  (BaUiol)  one  Nathaniel  Conopios  out 
of  Greece,  from  Cyril  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  ...  He   was   the   first   I 


ever  saw  drink  oofPee,  which  custom  came- 
not  into  England  till  30  years  after." — 
Evelyn,*s  Diary,  [May  10]. 

1673. — "Every  one  pays  him  their  con- 
gratulations, and  after  a  dish  of  Coho  or 
Tea,  mounting,  accompany  him  to  the 
Palace."— jFVy«r,  225. 

„  "  Cependant  on  I'apporta  le  cav^, 
le  parfum,  et  le  sorbet." — Journal  d*Antoin^ 
Oalland,  ii.  124. 

11677.— "CaTe."     See   quotation    under 

1690.— "For  Tea  and  Coffee  which  are 
judg'd  the  privileged  Liquors  of  all  th& 
MwwmetaTis,  as  well  Turks,  as  those  of 
Persia,  Iiidia,  and  other  parts  of  Arahia, 
are  condemn'd  by  them  (the  Arabs  of 
Muscatt)  as  unlawful  Refreshments,  and 
abominated  as  Bug-bear  Liquors,  as  well  as- 
Wine."— Own^rftm,  427. 

1726. — "A  certain  gentleman,  M.  Pas- 
chius,  maintains  in  his  Latin  work  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1700,  that  the  parched  com 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  18)  which  Abigail  presented 
with  other  things  to  David,  to  appease  his- 
wrath,  was  nought  else  but  CollL-beans." — 
Valentijn,  v.  192. 

COIMBATOBE,  n.p.  Name  of  a 
District  and  town  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Koyammut&ru ;  [K&ni^  the 
local  ^ddess  so  called,  muttUy  *  pearl,*" 
wr,  *  village ']. 

COnt,  8.  The  fibre  of  the  coco-nut 
husk,  from  which  rope  is  made.  But 
properly  the  word,  which  is  Tarn. 
Kayiru,  Malayal.  kdyar,  from  v.  kdydru, 
*to  be  twisted,*  means  *cord'  itself 
(see  the  accurate  Al-BirUni  below). 
The  former  use  among  Europeans  is- 
very  early.  And  both  the  fiore  and 
the  rope  made  from  it  appear  to  have 
been  exported  to  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  The  word  appears 
in  early  Arabic  writers  in  the  forms 
kdnbar  and  Jbanbdr,  arising  probably 
from  some  misreading  of  the  diacritical 
points  (for  Jhdiyar,  and  Jbaiydr),  The 
Portuguese  adopted  the  word  in  the 
form  Cairo,  The  form  coir  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  En^ish 
in  the  18th  century.  [The  N.E.D. 
gives  coire  in  1697  ;  coir  in  1779.]  It 
was  less  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese because  coiro  in  their  language  is 
*  leather.'  And  Barros  (where  quoted 
below)  says  allusively  of  the  rope : 
^^  parece  feito  de  coiro  (leather)  encolhen- 
do  e  estendendo  a  vontade  do  mar,"^ 
contracting  and  stretching  with  the 
movement  of  the  sea. 

c.  1030.— "The  other  islands  are  caUed 
iHtu  Kanbar  from  the  word  Kanbiir  signify- 
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ing  the  oord  plaited  from  the  fibre  of  the 
coco-tree  with  which  they  stitch  Uieir  shipe 
together."—^/ .Btr«»«,  in  J,  As,,  Ser.  iv. 
torn.  Till.  266. 

c.  1346.— "They  export  .  .  .  cowries  and 
Ininhar :  the  latter  is  the  name  which  they 
giye  to  the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cooo-nut.  .  .  . 
They  make  of  it  twine  to  stitch  together  the 
planks  of  their  ships,  and  the  cordage  is  also 
•exported  to  China,  India,  and  Yemen.  This 
Jcanbar  is  better  than  hemp." — Ibn  BcUuia, 
iv.  121. 

1510.— "The  Governor  (Alboquerque)  .  .  . 
in  Cananor  devoted  much  care  to  the  pre- 
paration of  cables  and  rigging  for  the  whole 
fieet,  for  what  they  had  was  all  rotten  from 
the  rains  in  Goa  River;  ordering  that  all 
should  be  made  of  ooir  (cniro),  of  which  there 
was  great  abundance  in  Cananor ;  because  a 
Moor  called  Mamalle,  a  chief  trader  there, 
held  the  whole  trade  of  the  Maldive  islands 
by  a  contract  vrith  the  kinss  of  the  isles  .  .  . 
so  that  this  Moor  came  to  be  called  the  Lord 
•of  the  Maldives,  and  that  all  the  coir  that  was 
used  throughout  India  had  to  be  bought  from 
the  hands  of  this  Moor.  .  .  .  The  G^ovemor, 
learning  this,  sent  for  the  said  Moor,  and 
ordered  him  to  abandon  this  island  trade 
and  to  recall  his  factors.  .  .  .  The  Moor, 
not  to  lose  such  a  profitable  business,  .  .  . 
finally  arranged  with  the  Qovemor  that  the 
Isles  should  not  be  taken  from  him,  and 
that  he  in  return  would  furnish  for  the  king 
1000  haharg  {baria)  of  coarse  coir,  and  1000 
more  of  fine  coir,  each  hahar  weighing  4) 
^intals;  and  this  every  year,  and  laid  down 
at  his  own  charges  in  Cananor  and  Cochym, 
ffratlB  and  free  of  all  charge  to  the  King  (not 
being  able  to  endure  that  the  Portuguese 
should  frequent  the  Isles  at  their  pleasure)." 
—Correa,  ii.  129-80. 

1516.— "These  islands  make  much  cordage 
of  palm-trees,  which  they  call  cayro." — 
Barbota,  164. 

c.  1530.—"  They  made  ropes  of  ooir,  which 
is  a  thread  which  the  people  of  the  country 
make  of  the  husks  which  the  coco-nuts  have 
outside."— Correa,  by  Stanlej,  133. 

1653.— "They  make  much  use  of  this 
Cairo  in  place  of  nails ;  for  as  it  has  this 
quality  or  recovering  its  freshness  and 
swelling  in  the  sea-water,  they  stitch  with 
it  the  planking  of  a  ship's  sides,  and  reckon 
them  then  very  secure."—/)?  Bcarrot,  Dec.  III. 
liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

1563.— "The  first  rind  is  very  tough,  and 
from  it  is  made  cairo,  so  called  by  the 
Malabars  and  by  us,  from  which  is  made 
the  cord  for  the  rigging  of  all  kinds  of 
vessels."— C/ama,  f.  67 p. 

1582.— "The  Dwellers  therein  are  Moores ; 
which  trade  to  Sofala  in  great  Ships  that 
have  no  Decks,  nor  nailes,  but  are  sowed 
with  Cayro."— Ca«tof}Aia  (by  N.  L.),  f.  14&. 

c.  1610. — "This  revenue  consists  in  .  .  . 
Cairo,  which  is  the  cord  made  of  the  coco- 
tree."— Pymrrf  de  Latalt  i.  172;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  250]. 

1673.— "They  (the  Surat  people)  have  not 
only  the  Cair-yam  made  of  the  Coooe  for 


cordage,  but  good  Flax  and  Hemp." — />yer, 
121. 

o.  1600. — "  Extemus  nucis  cortex  putamen 
ambiens,  quum  exsiocatus,  et  stapae  similis 
.  .  .  didtur  .  .  .  Malabarioe  Cairo,  quod 
nomen  ubic^ue  usurpatur  ubi  lin^^ua  Portu> 
gallica  est  in  usu.  .  .  ." — JtumpktuM^  i.  7. 

1727.— "Of  the  Rind  of  the  Nut  they 
make  Cayar,  which  are  the  Fibres  of  the 
Cask  that  environs  the  Nut  spun  fit  to 
make  Cordage  and  Cables  for  Shipping." — 
A,  HamitUm,  i.  296 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  298], 

[1773.—" .  .  .  these  they  call  Kiar  Yams." 
— /c«r,  457.] 

COJA,  s.  P.  Wicjak  for  khwdjah, 
a  respectful  title  applied  to  variouH 
classes:  as  in  Inaia  especially  to 
eimiichs ;  in  Persia  to  wealthy  mer- 
chants ;  in  Turkistan  to  persons  of 
sacred  families. 

o.  1343.— "The  chief  mo«que  (at  Kaulam) 
is  admirable;  it  was  built  by  the  mer- 
chant Khojah  Muhaddhab."— /6r.  BeUvta, 
iv.  100. 

1590.— "Hoggia."    See  quotation  under 


[1615.— "The  Governor  of  Suratt  is  dis- 
placed, and  Hoyja  Hassan  in  his  room."— 
Fotta-y  Letter*,  iv.  16. 

[1708.— "This  grave  is  made  for  HodgOS 
Shaughsware,  the  chiefest  servant  to  the 
King  of  Persia  for  twenty  years.  .  .  ." — 
Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  "  6\>,va  Shawiwart, 
a  Pertin  in,  St.  Botolpk*s  Churckyardj  Bish^u- 
gate,**  New  Vino  o/tjondon,  p.  169.] 

1786.— "I  also  beg  to* acquaint  you  I  sent 
for  Retafit  Ali  EhUn,  the  Cojah  who  has 
the  charge  of  (the  women  of  Oudh  2^nanah) 
who  informs  me  it  is  well  nx>unded  that 
they  have  sold  everything  they  had,  even 
the  clothes  from  their  backs,  and  now  have 
no  means  to  subsist."— Capt.  Jat^ues  in 
Articles  of  Charge,  &c,  Burke,  vii.  27. 

1838.— "About  a  century  back  Khan 
Khojah,  a  Mohamedan  ruler  of  Kashghar 
and  Yarkand,  eminent  for  his  sanctity, 
having  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Chinese,  took  shelter  in  Badakhshan." — 
Wood's  Oxm,  ed.  1872,  p.  161. 

COLAO,  s.  Chin,  koh-lao.  *  Council 
Chaml)er  Elders'  (5p.  MouU).  A  title 
for  a  Chinese  Minister  of  State,  which 
freauently  occurs  in  the  Jesuit  writers 
of  tlie  17th  century. 

COLEBOON,  n.p.  The  chief  mouth, 
or  delta-branch,  of  the  Kaveri  River 
(see  CAXJVERT).  It  is  a  Portuguese 
corruption  of  the  proper  name  KoHi- 
dam^  vulg.  KoUadam.  This  name, 
from  Tarn,  kdl^  '  to  receive,'  and  *  idaroy* 
•place,'  perhaps  answers  to  the  fact  of 
this  channel  having  been  originally  an 
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^licape  formed  at  the  constructiou  of 
the  great  Tanjore  irrigation  works  in 
the  11th  century.  In  full  flood  the 
•Coleroon  is  now,  in  places,  nearly  a 
mile  wide,  whilst  the  original  stream 
of  the  Kaveri  disappears  before  reach- 
ins  the  sea.  Besides  the  etymology 
^ikL  the  tradition,  the  al^seuce  of 
notice  of  the  Coleroon  in  Ptolemy's 
Tables  is  (qtuintum  valeat)  an  indication 
•of  its  moaem  origin.  As  the  sudden 
rise  of  floods  in  the  rivers  of  the 
-Ooromandel  coast  often  causes  fatal 
4iccident8,  there  seems  a  curious  popular 
tendency  to  connect  the  names  of  the 
rivers  with  this  fact.  Thus  KdUidam^ 
with  the  meaning  that  has  been  ex- 
plained, has  been  commonly  made  into 
KoUidam,  *  Killing-place.'  FSo  the 
Madroi  Glos$.  which  connects  the  name 
with  a  tradition  of  the  drowning  of 
workmen  when  the  Srirangam  temple 
was  built,  but  elsewhere  (ii.  213)  it  is 
-derived  from  Tam.  koUa/iiy  *a  breach 
in  a  bank.*]  Thus  also  the  two  rivers 
Peimar  are  popularly  connected  with 
pinamy  *  corpse.'  Fra  Paolino  gives  the 
name  as  properly  Coldrni,  and  as  mean- 
ing Hhe  River  of  Wild  Boars.'  But 
his  etymologies  are  often  wild  as  the 
.supposed  Boars. 

1558.— Dd   Barroe   writes   Golonui,    and 

.speaks  of  it  as  a  place  (lugar)  on  the  coast, 
not  as  a  river. — Deo.  I.  hv.  ix.  cap.  1. 

Itf72. — "From  Trangdxtr  one  passes  bv 
TrintUtKuu  to  GoldflTOn ;  here  a  Sandbank 
stretches  into  the  sea  which  is  very 
^Uuifferous."— J?a/<2a«M,  150. .  (He  does  not 
speaK  of  it  as  a  River  either.) 

c.  1713.— ''Les  deux  Princes  .  .  .  se 
ligu^rent  contra  Tennemi  commun,  k  fin  de 
le  oontraindra  par  la  force  des  armes  k 
rompre  nne  digue  si  prtfiudiciable  k  leurs 
Ktats.  Us  faisoient  d^ja  de  grands  pra- 
paratifs,  lorsque  le  fleuve  Coloran  ven^oa 
par  Ini-mdme  (comme  on  s'exprimoit  ici) 
raffront  qae  le  Roi  faisoit  a  ses  eaux  en  les 
retenant  captives." — Lettres  JSdi/aatet,  ed. 
1781,  zi.  180. 

175S.— «.  .  .  en  doublant  le  Cap  Oalla- 
medn,  jusqu'li  la  branche  du  fleuve  Oaveri 
qtd  porte  le  nom  de  Golh-ram,  et  dont  Tem- 
bonchura  est  la  plus  septentrionale  de  celles 
da  Oaveri."— Z)'^iiwV/«,  116. 

c.  1760.—".  .  .  the  same  river  being 
written  CoUamm  by  M.  la  Croze,  and 
CotUxUutm  bv  Mr.  ^egenbalg."— (/row;,  i. 
281. 

1761.— "Olive  dislodged  a  strong  body 
of  the  Nabob's  troops,  who  had  taken  post 
At  Suneavarem,  a  fort  and  temple  situated 
on  the  river  KaidiUfm.**— Complete  H,  of  the 
War  in  India,  from  1749  to  1761  (Tract), 
p.  12. 


1780.— "About  3  leagues  north  from  the 
river  Triminious  [1  Tirumullavfisel],  is  that 
of  Coloran.  Mr.  Michelson  calls  this  river 
DanfiCoUa."—Dunnj  N,  Directory,  138. 

The  same  book  has  "Coloran  or  Colde* 
roon. 

1785.— "  Sundah  Saheb  having  thrown 
some  of  his  wretched  infantry  into  a  temple, 
fortified  according  to  the  Indian  method, 
upon  the  river  Kaldaron,  Mr.  Clive  knew 
thera  was  no  danger  in  investing  it." — 
Carracciolt't  Life  of  Clive,  i.  20. 

COLLECTOB,  s.  The  chief  adminis- 
trative official  of  an  Indian  Zillah  or 
District.  The  special  duty  of  the 
office  is,  as  the  name  intimates,  the 
Collection  of  Revenue ;  but  in  India 
generally,  with  the  exception  of 
Bei^l  Proper,  the  Collector,  also 
holding  controlling  magisterial  powersL 
has  been  a  small  pro-consxil,  or  kind 
of  mifet.  This  is,  however,  much 
modified  of  late  years  by  the  ^^reater 
definition  of  powers,  and  subdivision 
of  duties  everywhere.  The  title  was 
originally  no  doubt  a  translation  of 
taJisilddr,  It  was  introduced,  with  the 
office,  under  Warren  Hastings,  but 
the  Collector's  duties  were  not  formally 
settled  till  1793,  when  these  appoint- 
ments were  reserved  to  members  of 
the  covenanted  Civil  Service. 

1772.— "The  Company  having  determined 
to  stand  forth  as  denrnt,  the  Supervisors 
should  now  be  designated  GoUaotors."— 
Reg.  of  14th  May,  17/2. 

1773.— "Do  not  laugh  at  the  formality 
with  which  we  have  made  a  law  to  change 
their  name  from  gupervitort  to  ooUectOTB. 
You  know  full  well  how  much  the  world's 
opinion  is  governed  by  names." —  W,  HaMivigt 
to  Josiat  Dupre,  in  Oleig,  i.  267. 

1785.— "The  numerous  CoUectorB  with 
their  assistants  had  hitherto  enjoyed  very 
moderate  allowances  from  their  employers. ' 
— Letter  in  Colebrooke't  Life,  p.  16. 

1838.— "As  soon  as  three  or  four  of  them 
get  together  they  speak  about  nothing  but 
*  employment'  and  *  promotion'  .  .  .  and 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  sit  and  conjugate 
the  verb  *  to  collect ' :  *  I  am  a  Collector— 
He  was  a  Collector— Vfe  shall  be  Collectors^ 
You  ought  to  be  a  ColUrtor— They  would 
have  been  Collectors.'"— Letters  from  Madras, 
146. 

1848.— "Yet  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  suppose  that  the  little  grateful  gentle 
governess  would  dare  to  look  up  to  such  a 
magnificent  personage  as  the  Colleotor  of 
Bogpley wallah." — Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair, 
ch.  IV. 

1871.— "There  is  no  doubt  a  decav  of 
discretionary  administration  throughout 
India  ...  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  in  earlier  days  Collaoton  and  (>>mmi8- 
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sioners  changed  their  rules  far  oftener  than 
does  the  Legislature  at  present."— j|faim«, 
Village  Communities^  214. 

1876.— "These  * distinffuished  visitors' 
are  becoming  a  frightful  nuisance;  they 
think  that  GoUectm  and  Judges  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  act  as  their  guides,  and 
that  Indian  officials  have  so  little  work,  and 
suffer  so  much  from  ennuit  that  even  ordi- 
nary thanks  for  hospitality  are  unnecessary  ; 
they  take  it  all  as  their  right." — Blxt.  of  a 
Letter  from  India, 

C0LLEGE-PHEA8ANT,    s.      An 

al)8urd  enough  corruption  of  Jcdlij ;  the 
name  in  the  Him§Jaya  about  Simla 
and  Mussooree  for  the  birds  of  the 
genus  Gallophasis  of  Hodgson^  inter- 
mediate between  the  pheasants  and 
the  Jungle-fowls.  "  The  grou^  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  three  species,  two 
oeii^  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  one 
in  Assam,  Chittagong  and  Arakan." 
(Jerdon). 

J  1880.— "These,  with  kalege  pheasants, 
brded  me  some  very  fair  sport," — Ball, 
JungU  Life,  538. 

[1882.— "Jungle-fowl  were  plentiful,  as 
well  as  the  black  khaloge  pheasant." — 
Sanderson,  Thirteen  Years  am<yng  Wild  Beasts, 
147.] 

COLLEBY,    CALLEBY,    &c.    s. 

Properly  Bengali  khdldf%  *a  salt-pan, 
or  place  for  making  salt.' 

P767.--".  .  .  rents  of  the  Collaries,  the 
fifteen  Dees,  and  of  Calcutta  town,  are  none 
of  them  included  in  the  estimation  I  have 
laid  before  yon." -^Verelst,  Vietr  of  Bengal, 
App.223.] 

1768.—".  .  .  the  Collector-general  be 
desired  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as  he 
possibly  can,  of  the  number  of  ooUeries  in 
the  Calcutta  purgunnehs."— In  CarracdoWs 
L,  €f  (Uive,  iv.  112. 

COLLEBY,  n.p.  The  name  given 
to  a  non- Aryan  race  inhabiting  part 
of  the  country  east  of  Madura.  Tarn. 
kallar,  'thieves.'  They  are  called  in 
Nelson's  Madura,  [Pt.  ii.  44  teqq.] 
KaXlans;  Kalian  being  the  singular, 
KaXlar  plural. 

1763.— "The  PolygarTondiman  .  .  .like- 
wise sent  3000  CoUeriM ;  these  are  a  people 
who,  under  several  petty  chiefs,  inhabit 
the  woods  between  Trichinopoly  and  Cape 
Comorin ;  their  name  in  their  own  language 
signifies  Thieves,  and  justly  describes  their 
general  character." — Orme,  i.  208. 

o.  1785.— "CoUeries,  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  under  the  Government  of  the  Tondi- 
maxL"—Carraecioli,  Life^Clive,  iv.  661, 

1790.— "The  country  of  the  CoUeries 
.  .  .  extends  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  con- 


fines of  Madura,  in  a  range  of  sixty  miles- 
by  fifty.five."— CW.  Monthly  Register  or 
India  Jtspository,  i.  7. 

COLLEBY-HOBN»  s.  This  is  & 
long  brass  horn  of  hideous  sound,  which 
is  often  used  at  native  funerals  in  the- 
Peninsula,  and  has  come  to  be  called,, 
absurdly  enough,  Cholera^hom  ! 

[1832. — "  Toorree  or  Toorrtooree,  commonly 
designated  by  Europeans  ooUeiy  hom,  con- 
sists of  three  pieces  fixed  into  one  another, 
of  a  semi-circular  shape." — Herklots,  Qanoon- 
e-Islam,  ed.  1863,  p.  liv.  App.] 

1879.—".  .  .  an  early  start  being  neces- 
sary, a  happy  thought  struck  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  to  have  the  Amildar's  Cho- 
lera-hom  men  out  at  that  hour  to  sound 
the  reveill^  making  the  round  of  the 
camp."— J/ioc^nif  Mail,  Oct.  7. 

C0LLEBY-8TICE,  s.  This  is  a 
kind  of  throwing-stick  or  boomerang 
used  by  the  Colleiies. 

1801 .— "  It  was  he  first  tauffht  me  to  throw 
the  spear,  and  hurl  the  C^llexy-stlck,  a 
weapon  scarcely  known  elsewhere,  but  in 
a  skilful  hand  capable  of  bein^  thrown 
to  a  certainty  to  an^  distance  within  100* 
yards." — Welsh's  Reminiscences,  i.  180. 

Nelson  calls  these  weapons  "  VaUari' 
Thadis  or  boomerangs." — Jfadrtra,  Pt.  ii. 
44.  [The  proper  form  seems  to  be  Tarn. 
valai  tddi,  'curved  stick';  more  usually 
Tam.  kallardadi,  iOdi,  'stick.']  See  also- 
Sir  Walter  EUiot  in  J,  Btknol.  Soc,,  N.  S.,  i. 
112,  seq. 

COLOMBO,  n.p.  Properly  foium^u, 
the  modem  capital  of  Ceylon,  but  a 

Slace  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
erivation  is  very  uncertEdn;  som& 
8up{)ose  it  to  be  connected  with  the 
adjoining  river  fa^ni-gsmgi.  The 
name  Columbum^  used  in  several 
medieval  narratives,  belongs  not  to* 
this  place  but  to  Kaulami  (see  QUILGN). 

c.  1346.— "We  started  for  the  city  of 
Kalanbd,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
cities  of  the  island  of  Serendlb.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Wadr  Lord  of  the  Sea 
{ffdkim-al-Bahr),  JalastI,  who  has  with  him 
aWt  600  Habshis."— 7591  Batuia,  iv.  185. 

1517.— "The  next  day  was  Thursday  in 
P&ssion  Week  ^  and  they,  well  remembering 
this,  and  inspired  with  valour,  said  to  the 
King  that  in  fighting  the  Moors  they  would 
be  insensible  to  death,  which  they  greatly 
desired  rather  than  be  slaves  to  the  Moors. 
.  .  .  There  were  not  40  men  in  all,  whole 
and  sound  for  battle.  And  one  brave  man 
made  a  cross  on  the  tip  of  a  cane,  which  he 
set  in  front  for  stancuurd,  saying  that  God 
was  his  Captain,  and  that  was  his  Flag» 
under  which  they  should  march  deliberatelr 
aisrainst  Golnmbo,  where  the  Moor  was  with 
his  forces."— Corrm,  ii  521. 
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1553.— "The  King,  Don  Manuel,  beoaiue 
...  he  knew  .  .  .  that  the  King  of  Co- 
lnmbo,  who  was  the  true  Lord  of  the  Cin- 
namon, desired  to  poeaess  our  peaoe  and 
friendi^p,  wrote  to  the  said  Affonao 
•d'Alboquerque,  who  was  in  the  island  in 
person,  that  if  he  deemed  it  well,  he  should 
•establish  a  fortress  in  the  harbour  of  Co- 
Imnbo,  so  as  to  make  sure  the  oflfors  of  the 
King."— Borroi,  Dec.  III.  liv.  ii.  cap.  2. 

OOLUMBO  BOOT,  CALUMBA 
SOOT,  is  stated  by  Milbiirn  (1813) 
to  be  a  staple  export  from  Mozain1)ique, 
l>eing  in  great  esteem  as  a  remedy  for 
•dysentery,  &c.  It  is  JaJtecrhim  jfalrruUa, 
Miers  ;  and  the  name  Kcdumb  is  of  E. 
African  origin  (Han6t*ryanrf  Fluckiger, 
23).  [The  N.E,D,  takes  it  from  Co- 
lombo, 'under  a  false  impression  that 
it  was  supplied  from  thence.']  The 
following  quotation  is  in  error  as  to 
the  name : 

c.  1779.—"  Badix  Colombo  .  .  .  derives 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Columbo,  from 
whence  it  is  sent  with  the  ships  to  Europe  (?) ; 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  root  is  neither 
found  near  Golumba,  nor  upon  the  whole 
island  of  Ceylon.  .  .  "^Tkunberg,  Tra&els, 
It.  185. 

1782. — "Any  person  having  a  quantity 
of  fresh  sound  ColimLUa  Boot  to  dispose  of, 
will  please  direct  a  line.  .  .  ,"^India  Oazettey 
Aug.  24. 

[1809.—"  An  Account  of  the  Male  Plant^ 
which  furnishes  the  Medicine  arenerally 
called  Colnmbo  or  Colomba  Rootr—Atiat. 
Res,  z.  385  $eqq,] 

1850. — "Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  is 
found  in  abundance  .  .  .  (near  Tette)  .  .  . 
■and  calnmba-root  is  plentiful.  .  .  .  The 
India-rubber  is  made  into  balls  for  a  game 
resembling '  fives,'  and  calunba-root  is  said 
to  be  used  as  a  mordant  for  certain  colours, 
but  not  as  a  dye  itself."— Lt(M'n^<eo9i«,  £x- 
pedUion  to  the  Zambezi,  &c.,  p.  32. 

OOMAR,  n.p.  This  name  (Ar. 
<LUKumaT\  which  appears  often  in 
the  old  Arab  geographers,  has  been 
the  subject  of  mucn  confusion  among 
modem  commentators,  and  probably 
4^90  among  the  Arabs  themselves ; 
flome  of  the  former  {e.g,  the  late  M. 
Reinaud)  confounding  it  with  C. 
Oomorin,  others  with  Kamrup  (or 
Assam).  The  various  indications^  e,g, 
that  it  was  on  the  continent,  and 
facing  the  direction  of  Arabia,  t.^.  the 
west ;  that  it  produced  most  valuable 
aloes- wood  ;  that  it  lay  a  day's  voyage, 
or  three  days'  voyace,  west  of  Sanf  or 
duuniia  (q-v.X  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
days'  sail  from  Zahaj  Tor  Java),  to- 
gether with  the  name,  identify  it  with 


Gamboja,  or  Khmery  as  the  native 
name  is  (see  Reinavdj  Bel,  des  Arabes, 
i.  97,  ii.  4S,  49  ;  Gildemeister^  166  seqq.  ; 
Ibji  Batuta^  iv.  240 ;  Abulfeda^  CaXhay 
and  the  Way  Tliither,  519,  569).  Even 
the  sagacious  De  Orta  is  misled  by 
the  Arabs,  and  confounds  aJcomai-i 
with  a  product  of  Cape  Comorin  (see 
GoUoquiot,  f.  120t?.). 

g6]£ATY,  s.  Telug.  and  Canar. 
komati,  *a  trader,'  fsaid  to  be  derived 
from  Skt.  go,  *  eye,  mushtiy  '  fist,'  from 
their  vig^ilant  habits].  This  is  a  term 
used  chiefly  in  the  north  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  corresponding  to 
Chatty,  [which  the  males  assume  as  an 
affix]. 

Id27.— "  The  next  Tribe  is  there  termed 
Committy,  and  these  are  generally  the 
Merchants  of  the  Place  who  bv  themselves 
or  their  servants,  travell  into  the  Countrey, 
gathering  up  Callicoes  from  the  weavers, 
and  other  commodities,  which  they  sell  againe 
in  greater  parcels." — Purchas,  Pilgrimage' , 
997. 

[1079.— "There  came  to  us  the  Factory 
this  day  a  Dworfe  an  Indian  of  the  Ckimitte 
Cast,  he  was  he  said  30  vears  old  ...  we 
measured  him  bv  the  rule  46  inches  high, 
all  his  limbs  and  his  body  streight  and  equall 
proportioned,  of  comely  face,  his  speech 
small  equalling  his  stature.  .  .  ." — Streyn^ 
skoM.  MaaUr,  in  Kistna  Man.  142. 

[1869.— "Komatis."  See  quotation  under 
CHUGKLEB.] 

COMBAOONUM,  n.p.,  written 
KumbaJconam.  Formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Chola  dynasty.  Col.  Branfill  ffives, 
as  Uie  usual  derivation,  Skt.  Kum- 
bhakonoj  'brim  of  a  water-pot';  [the 
Madras  Gloss.  Skt.  hurnbha,  kona,  *  lane '] 
and  this  form  is  given  in  Williamt^s 
Skt.  Diet;  as  'name  of  a  town.'  The 
fact  that  an  idol  in  the  Saiva  temple 
at  Combaconam  is  called  Kwmhkei- 
varam  (*Lord  of  the  water-pot')  may 
possibly  be  a  justification  of  this 
etymology.  But  see  general  remarks 
on  S.  Indian  names  in  tne  Introduction. 

OOMBOY.  A  sort  of  skirt  or  kilt 
of  white  calico,  worn  by  Singhalese 
of  both  sexes,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Malay  Sarong.  The  derivation 
which  Sir  E.  Tennent  {CeyUm,  i.  612, 
ii.  107)  gives  of  the  word  is  cjuite 
inadmissible.  He  finds  that  a  Chinese 
author  describes  the  people  of  Ceylon 
as  wearing  a  cloth  made  of  koo-pei,  i.e. 
of  cotton  ;  and  he  assumes  therefore 
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that  those  people  call  their  own  dress 
by  a  Chinese  name  for  cotton !  The 
word,  however,  is  not  real  Singhalese  ; 
and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  proper  name  Oambay.  Pa^os  de 
Cabaya  are  mentioned  early  as  used  in 
Ceylon  {Castanheda,  ii.  78),  and  Chmbays 
by  Forrest  {Voyage  to  Mergu\  79).  In 
the  Government  LUt  of  Native  Words 

S Ceylon,  1869)  the  form  used  in  the 
sl^d  is  actually  Kambdya,  Apicture 
of  the  dress  is  given  by  'fennent 
(Geyhn,  i.  612).  It  is  now  usually  of 
white,  but  in  mourning  black  is  used. 

1615.— "TanshoSamme,  the  Kinges  kins- 
man, brooght  two  pec.  Ciunbaia  cloth." — 
Coeit't  Diary t  i.  15. 

[1674-6.—"  Cambaja  Brawlea,**— 7jM?oice 
in  Birdwood,  Report  on.  Old  Rea,,  p.  42.] 

1726.— In  list  of  cloths  purchased  at 
Porto  Novo  are  "Cambayen."— Vatet- 
tijn,  Chorom,  10. 

[1727. — ' '  Cambaya  Limgies. "  See  quota- 
tion under  LOOHGuEE.] 

COMMEBCOLLY,  n.p.  A  small 
but  well-known  town  of  Lower  Bengal 
in  the  Nadiya  District ;  properly 
KumdT'khdli  ['Prince's  Creek^].  The 
name  is  familiar  in  connection  with 
the  feather  trade  (see  ADJUTANT). 

C0MMI88I0NEB,s.  In  the  Bengal 
and  Bombay  Presidencies  this  is  a 
ffrade  in  the  ordinary  administrative 
hierarchy  ;  it  does  not  exist  in  Madras, 
but  is  found  in  the  Punjab,  Central 
Provinces,  &c.  The  Commissioner  is 
over  a  Division  embracii^  several 
Districts  or  Zillahs,  and  stands  between 
the  Collectors  and  Magistrates  of  these 
Districts  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Revenue  Board  (if  there  is  one)  and 
the  Local  Government  on  the  other. 
In  the  R^julation  Provinces  he  is 
always  a  member  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service ;  in  Non-Regulation 
Provinces  he  may  be  a  military 
officer;  and  in  these  the  District 
officers  immediately  under  him  are 
termed  *  Deputy  Commissioners.' 

C0MMI8SI0NEB,     CHIEF.      A 

high  official,  governing  a  Province 
inferior  to  a  Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in  direct  subordination  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  Thus  the  Punjab 
till  1859  was  under  a  Chief  Com- 
missioner, as  was  Oudh  till  1877  (and 
indeed,  though  the  offices  are  united, 
the  Lieut.-Govemor  of  the  N.W.  Pro- 


vinces holds  also  the  title  of  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Oudh).  The  Central 
Provinces,  Assam,  and  Burma  are  other 
examples  of  Provinces  under  Chief 
Coumiissioners. 

OOMOBIN,  CAFE,  n.p.  The  ex- 
treme  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula 
of  India ;  a  name  of  great  antiquity. 
No  doubt  Wilson's  explanation  ia- 
perfectly  correct;  and  tne  quotation 
from  the  Periplus  corroborates  it. 
He  says  :  "iTuwirfri,  ...  a  young  mrl, 
a  princess ;  a  name  of  the  gwlaess. 
Durga,  to  whom  a  temple  dedicated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  has 
long  given  to  the  adjacent  cape  and 
coast  the  name  of  KwrnMy  corrupted 
to  Comorin.  .  .  ."  The  Tamil  pro- 
nunciation is  Kumdri, 

o.  80-90.— "Another  place  follows  called 
JLoitiip,  at  which  place  is  (*  *  *)  and  a  port ;  ** 
and  here  those  who  wish  to  consecrate  th» 
remainder  of  their  life  come  and  bathe,  and 
there  remain  in  celibacjr.  The  same  do 
women  likewise.  For  it  is  related  that  tha 
goddess  there  tarried  a  while  and  bathed." — 
PeriplHs,  in  Mttller's  Oeog,  Or.  Muu  u 
300. 

c.  150.— "Kofiap/a  dxpor  rcU  riDus." — 
Ptol.  [viii.  1  §  9]. 

1298.— "Comaii  is  a  country  belonging- 
to  India,  and  there  you  may  see  some- 
thing of  the  North  Star,  which  we  had  not 
been  able  to  see  from  the  Lesser  Java  thu» 
far."— J/arco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch.  28. 

c.  1880.— "The  country  called  MalMtr  is 
said  to  commence  at  the  Cape  Kumhaii,  a 
name  applied  both  to  a  town  and  a  moon- 
tain.  "—^fr«7/(Kia,  in  GOdemeiMer,  185. 

2514.— "Gomedis."  See  quotation  under 
LABAS.] 

1572.— 
"  Ves  corre  a  costa  celebre  Indiana 
Para  o  Sul  at^  o  cabo  Gomori 
Ja  chamado  Cori,  que  l^probana 
(Que  ora  he  Ceilio)  de  fronte  tem  de  si." 

Oamdegy  t.  107. 
Here  Carafes  identifies  the  ancient  KcSpif 
or  KwXit  with  Oomorin.  These  are  in 
Ptolemy  distinct,  and  his  iTiory  appears  to 
be  the  point  of  the  Island  of  Kame^raram 
from  which  the  passage  to  Ceylon  was 
shortest.  This,  as  Koluy  appears  in  Tarious 
forms  in  other  geographers  as  the  extreme 
seaward  point  of  India,  and  in  the  geogra- 
phical poem  of  Dionysius  it  is  described 
as  towering  to  a  stupendous  height  above 
the    waves.      Mela    regards    Colu  as   the 

*  There  is  here  a  doabtful  reading.  The  next 
paragraph  shows  that  the  word  should  be  KOfUipel. 
[We  should  aI^io  resd  for  fipidpiop,  ^tpovpiop,  a 
watch-ixxil,  citadel.] 
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turning  point  of  the  Indian  coast,  and 
«ven  in  Ptolemy's  Tables  his  KSry  is  fur- 
ther south  than  Komaria^  and  in  the  point 
of  departure  from  which  he  discusses 
distances  to  the  further  East  (see  Ptol^myy 
Bk.  I.  capp.  13,  14;  alw)  see  Bishop 
Caldwell's  (kmp.  Grammar,  Introd.,  p.  103). 
It  is  thus  intelligible  how  comparative 
geographers  of  the  16th  century  identifiod 
ICihy  with  C.  Comorin. 

In  1864  the  late  venerated  Bishop  Cotton 
visited  C.  Comorin  in  company  with  two  of 
his  clergy  (both  now  missionary  bishops). 
He  said  that  having  bathed  at  Hardwar, 
one  of  the  most  northerly  of  Hindu  Hacred 
places,  he  should  like  to  bathe  at  this,  the 
most  southerly.  Each  of  the  chaplains  took 
one  of  the  bishop's  hands  as  they  entered 
the  surf,  which  was  heavy  ;  so  heavy  that 
bis  right-hiwd  aid  was  torn  from  him,  and 
had  not  the  other  been  able  to  hold  fast, 
Bishop  Cotton  could  hardly  have  escaped.* 

J  1609. — ".  .  .  very  strong  cloth  and  is 
led  CachadeC€mone,*'—Dani'fr»,  Letterty 
i.  29. 

[1767.— "The  pagoda  of  the  Cuiiiaoo- 
mazy  belonging  to  Tinnevelly."— Treaty,  in 
Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  117.] 

1817.— 

"...  Lightly  latticed  in 
With  odoriferous  woods  of  Comorin.'* 
Lalla  Rookkf  Mokanna. 

This  probably  is  derived  from  D'Herbe- 
lot,  ana  involves  a  confiLsion  often  made 
between  Comorin  and  Ckmiar  — the  land 
of  aloes-wood. 


COMOTAY,  OOMATT,  n.p.  This 
name  appeal's  prominently  in  some  of 
the  old  maps  of  Bencal,  e.y.  that  em- 
braced in  the  Magni  Mogohs  Imperium 
of  Blaeu's  great  Atlas  (1645-50).  It  re- 
presents KdnuUay  a  State,  and  Kdm- 
akipur,  a  city,  of  which  most  extensive 
remains  exist  in  the  territory  of  Koch 
Bihar  in  Eastern  Bengal  (see  COOCH 
BSHAS).  These  ai*e  described  by  Dr. 
Francis  Buchanan,  in  the  book  published 
by  Montgomery  Martin  under  the  name 
of  Eagtem  India  ^'ol.  iii.  426  «egg.). 
The  city  stood  on  tne  west  bank  of  tne 
River  Darla,  which  formed  the  defence 
on  the  east  side,  about  5  miles  in 
extent.  The  whole  circumference  of 
the  enclosure  is  estimated  by  Buchanan 
at  19  miles,  the  remainder  being  formed 
by  a  rampart  which  was  (c.  1809)  "in 
ffeneral  about  130  feet  in  width  at  the 
base,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height." 

1553.— "Within  the  limits  in  which  we 

•  I  had  this  from  one  of  theparty,  my  respected 
fMend  Bishop  Caldwell.— H.  T. 


comprehend  the  kingdom  of  Bengala  ara 
those  kingdoms  subject  to  it  .  .  .  lower 
down  towards  the  sea  the  kingdom  of 
Comotaij."— -BoiTM,  IV.  ix.  1. 

[c.  1596.— Kamtah."  See  quotation  under 
COOCH  BEHAB.] 

1873.— "  During  the  16th  century,  the 
tract  north  of  Rangpilr  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  lUiahs  of  Kmata.  .  .  .  Kimata  was- 
invaded,  about  1498  a.D.,  by  Husain  ShiQi." 
— Blochmann,  in  /.  Ag.  Sor.  Bengal,  xiii. 
pt.  i.  240. 

COMPETITION- WALLAH,  s.    A 

hybrid  of  English  and  Hindustani^ 
applied  in  modern  Anglo-Indian  col- 
loquial to  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
who  have  entered  it  by  the  competitive 
system  first  introduced  in  1866.  Tlie 
phrase  was  probably  the  invention  of 
one  of  the  olaer  or  Haileybury  membei's- 
of  the  same  service.  These  latter, 
whose  nominations  were  due  to  interest, 
and  who  were  bound  together  by  the 
intimacies  and  esprit  de  corps  of  a 
common  college,  looked  with  some  dis- 
favour upon  the  children  of  Innox-ation. 
The  name  was  readily  taken  up  in 
India,  but  its  familiarity  in  England 
is  probably  due  in  great  part  to  the 
'*  Letters  of  a  Oompetition-wala,'' 
written  by  one  who  had  no  real  claim 
to  the  title.  Sir  G.  O .  Trevelyan,  who- 
was  later  on  member  for  Hawick 
Burghs,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  author  of  the  excellent  Life  of  his 
uncle.  Lord  Macaulay. 

The  second  portion  of  the  word, 
ivdld,  is  properly  a  Hindi  adjectival 
affix,  correspondmg  in  a  general  way 
to  the  Latin  -arius.  Its  usual  employ- 
ipent  as  affix  to  a  suljstantive  makes  it 
frequently  denote  "  agent,  doer,  keeper, 
man,  inhabitant,  master,  lord,  possessor, 
owner,"  as  Shakespear  vaiulv  tries  to- 
define  it,  and  as  in  Anglo-Indian  usage 
is  popularly  assumed  to  be  its  meaning. 
But  this  kind  of  denotation  is  inci- 
dental ;  there  is  no  real  limitation  to 
such  meaning.  This  is  demonstrable 
from  such  phrases  as  Kdbul-wdld  ghordy 
*the  Kabulian  horse/  and  from  the 
common  form  of  village  nomenclature 
in  the  Panjab,  e.g,  Mlr-Khdn-wdldy 
Ganda-Singh-wdld,  and  so  forth,  imply- 
ing the  village  established  by  Mir- 
Knan  or  Ganda-Singh.  In  the  three 
immediately  following  quotations,  the 
second  and  third  exhibit  a  strictly 
idiomatic  use  of  wdld,  the  first  an 
incorrect  English  use  of  it. 
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1785.— 
'*'  Tho'  then  the  Bostoniana  made  such  a 
fum, 

Their  example  ought  not  to  be  followed 
by  us, 

But  I  wish  that  a  baud  of  ffood  Patriot- 

wallahs  .  .  ."—In  Seton-Karr,  i.  93. 

jf    In  this  year  Tippoo  Sahib  addresses 

41  rude  letter  to  the  Nawab  of  Shanur  for 

ISavanur)    as      "The     Shahnoorw&lah.  — 

.Select  LeOers  of  Tippoo,  184. 

1814. — ''Gungadhur  Shastree  is  a  person 
of  great  shrewdness  and  talent.  .  .  .  lliough 
41  very  learned  shastree,  he  afifects  to  be 
quite  an  Englishman,  walks  fast,  talks  fast, 
interrupts  and  contradicts,  and  calls  the 
Peshwa  and  his  ministers  *o1d  fools'  and 
.  .  .  '  dam  rascals.'  He  mixes  English 
words  with  everything  he  says,  and  will 
say  of  some  one  (Holkar  for  instance) :  Bhot 
■trickiWBUB.  tJuit  laiJcen.  harra  aJtufiundy 
Kukhye  <Aa,  ( '  He  was  very  tricky,  but  very 
sagacious ;  he  was  cock-eyed ')." — JElphin- 
MoTiey  in  Life,  i.  276. 

1853.— "*  No,  I'm  a  Suflfolk-walla."  — 
Oakfield,  i.  66. 

1864.— "The  stories  against  the  Competi- 
tion-wallahSi  which  are  told  and  fondlv 
believed  by  the  Haileybury  men,  are  all 
founded  more  or  less  on  the  want  of  aavoir 
faire.  A  collection  of  these  stories  would 
be  a  curious  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the 
human  mind  on  a  question  of  class  against 
class." — Trevelyajiy  p.  9. 

1867. — "From  a  deficiency  of  civil  ser- 
vants ...  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
reinforcements,  not  alone  from  Haileybury, 
.  .  .  but  from  new  recruiting  fields  whence 
volunteers  might  be  obtained  .  .  .  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  such  an  excep- 
tional measure  was  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Elliot,  having  been  nominated 
as  a  candidate  by  Campbell  Marjoribanks, 
was  the  first  of  the  since  celebrated  list  of 
the  Competition-wallahs."— Biog.  Notice 
prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of  Dotnton's  Ed.  of  EUioCt 
HitUniaiu  of  India,  p.  xxviii. 

The  exceptional  arrangement  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  quotation  was  authorised 
by  7  Oeo.  IV.  cap.  56.  But  it  did  not  in- 
volve competition;  it  only  authorised  a 
system  by  which  writershipa  could  be  given 
to  youn^  men  who  had  not  been  at  Hailey- 
bury College,  on  their  passing  certain  test 
examinations,  and  they  were  ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  in  passing  such  ex- 
aminations, but  below  the  writers  who  had 
left  Haileybury  at  the  preceding  half-yearly 
examination.  The  first  examination  under 
this  system  was  held  29th  March,  1827,  and 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  headed  the  list.  The 
system  continued  in  force  for  five  years,  the 
last  examination  being  held  in  April,  1832. 
In  all  83  civilians  were  nominated  in  this 
way,  and.  amonff  other  well-known  names, 
the  list  included  H.  Torrens,  Sir  H.  B. 
Harington,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  Sir  J. 
Cracroft  Wilson,  Sir  T.  Pycroft,  W.  Tayler, 
the  Hon.  E.  Drummond. 

1878 -"The  Competition-Wallah,  at 
home  on  leave  or  retirement^  dins  perpetu- 


ally into  our  ears  the  greatness  of  India. 
.  .  .  We  are  asked  to  reel  awestruck  and 
humbled  at  the  fact  that  Bengal  alone  has 
66  millions  of  inhabitants.  We  are  invited 
to  experience  an  awful  thrill  of  sublimity 
when  we  learn  that  the  area  of  Madras  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom." — 
Sat.  Rev.,  June  15,  p.  750. 

OOMPOUND,  s.  The  enclosed 
ground,  whether  garden  or  waste, 
which  surrounds  an  Anelo-Indian 
house.  Various  derivations  nave  l)een 
suggested  for  this  word,  but  its  history 
is  very  oljscure.  The  following  are  the 
principal  suggestions  that  have  been 
made : — * 

(a.)  That  it  is  a  corruption  of  some 
supposed  Portuguese  word. 

(6.)  That  It  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  campagne. 

(c.)  That  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Malay  word  kamputig,  as 
first  (we  believe)  indicated 
by  Mr.  John  Crawfurd. 

(a.)  The  Portuguese  ori^n  is  as- 
sumed by  Bishop  Heber  m  passages 
?[Uoted  l)elow.  In  one  he  derives  it 
rom  campaua  (iox  which,  in  modern 
Portuguese  at  least,  we  should  read 
campanha) ;  but  campanha  is  not  used 
in  such  a  sense.  It  seems  to  be  used 
only  for  'a  campaign,'  or  for  the 
Roman  Campagna.  In  the  other 
passage  he  derives  it  from  campao  («tc), 
but  there  is  no  such  word. 

It  is  also  alleged  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  (infra^  who  suggests  cam- 
ptriho;  but  this,  meaning  'a  small 
plain,'  is  not  used  for  compound. 
r^Teither  is  the  latter  word,  nor  any 
word  suggestive  of  it,  used  among  the 
Indo-  Portuguese. 

In  the  early  Portuguese  histories 
of  India  (e.a.  Castanheda,  iii.  436, 
442;  vi.  3)  the  words  used  for  what 
we  term  compound,  are  jardim^  patiOj 
horia.  An  examination  of  all  the 
passages  of  the  Indo-Portuguese  Bible, 

*  Oil  the  origin  of  this  word  for  a  long  time 
different  opinions  were  held  by  my  lamented 
flrieud  Bomell  and  by  me.  And  when  we  printed 
a  few  8pecimenfi  in  the  Indian  Antiquary ^  our  dif- 
ferent arguments  were  given  in  brief  (see  /.  A.^ 
July  1^79,  pp.  20S,  2a8>  But  at  a  later  date  he 
was  much  disposed  to  come  round  to  the  other 
\iew,  insomuch  that  In  a  letter  of  Sept  21, 1881, 
he  says :  "  Compound  can,  I  think,  after  all,  be 
Malay  Kampong:  take  these  linoR  from  a  Malay 
poem  "—then  gi\ing  the  lines  which  I  have  tran- 
scribed on  the  following  page.  I  have  therefore 
had  no  scruple  in  giving  the  same  unity  to  this 
article  that  had  been  unbroken  in  almost  all  other 
cases.— U.  Y. 
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where  the  word  might  be  expected  to 
occur,  affords  only  Kcrta, 

There  is  a  use  of  eampo  by  the 
Italian  Capuchin  P.  Vincenzo  Maria 
(Roma,  1672),  which  we  thought  at 
nrst  to  be  analogous :  **  Gionti  alia 
porta  della  citti  (Aleppo)  .  .  .  arrivati 
al  Campo  de'  Francesi ;  doue  i  la 
Dogana  .  .  .»  (p.  475).  We  find  also 
in    Rauwolff's    Travda   (c.    1673),    as 

Jublished  in  English  by  the  famous 
ohn  Ray :  '*  Each  of  these  nations 
(at  Aleppo)  have  their  peculiar  Champ 
to  themselves,  commonly  named  after 
the  Master  that  built  it  .  .  ." ;  and 
again:  "When  ...  the  Turki  have 
washed  and  cleansed  themselves,  they 
go  into  their  ChappeUs,  w^hich  are  in 
the  Middle  of  their  great  Camps  or 
Carvaiachan  ..."  (p.  84  and  p.  269  of 
Ra/s  2nd  edition).  This  use  of 
Campo,  and  Champ,  has  a  curious  kind 
of  analogy  to  compound,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably only  a  translation  of  Maiddn  or 
some  such  Oriental  word. 

(b.)  As  reeards  campagne,  which 
once  commended  itself  as  probable,  it 
must  be  observed  that  nothing  like 
the  required  sense  is  found  among  the 
seven  or  eight  classes  of  meaning  as- 
signed to  the  word  in  LiMr^, 

The  word  campo  again  in  the  Portu- 
guese of  the  16th  century  seems  to 
mean  always,  or  nearly  always,  a 
ccrnip.  We  have  found  only  one  in- 
stance in  those  writers  of  its  use  with 
a  meaning  in  the  least  suggestive  of 
compound,  but  in  this  its  real  meaning 
is  'site':  "queymou  a  cidade  toda 
ate  n&o  ficar  mais  que  ho  campo  em 
que  estevera."  ("They  burned  the 
whole  city  till  nothing  remained  but 
the  site  on  which  it  stood" — Castanheda^ 
vi.  130).  There  is  a  special  use  of  cawpo 
bv  the  Portuguese  in  the  Further  East, 
alluded  to  in  the  quotation  from  Palle- 
goix's  Siivm,  but  that  we  shall  see 
to  be  only  a  representation  of  the 
Malay  Kampung,  We  shall  come  back 
upon  it.  [See  quotation  from  Correa, 
with  note,  under  FACTORY.] 

(c.)  The  objection  raised  to  kampung 
as  the  origin  of  compound  is  chiefly 
that  the  former  word  is  not  so  used  in 
Java  by  either  Dutch  or  natives,  and 
the  author  of  Max  Havelaar  ex- 
presses doubt  if  compound  is  a  Malay 
or  Javanese  word  at  all  (pp.  360-361). 
£rf  is  the  usual  word  among  the  Dutch. 

Q 


In  Java  kampung  seems  to  be  used 
only  for  a  native  village,  or  for 
a  particular  ward  or  quarter  of  a 
town. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
among  the  English  in  our  Malay 
settlements  compound  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  speaking  English,  and  kam- 
pung in  speaking  Malay.  Kampung  is 
also  usea  by  the  Malays  themselves, 
in  our  settlements,  in  this  sense.  All 
the  modem  dictionaries  that  we  have 
consulted  ^ve  this  sense  among  others. 
The  old  Dicttonarium  Malaico-iatinum 
of  David  Haex  (Romae,  1631)  is  a  little 
vague: 

^'Campon,  coniunctio,  vel  conuen- 
tus.  Hinc  viciniae  et  parua  loca, 
campon  etiam  appellantur.^' 

Crawfurd  (1862) :  "  Kampung  .  .  . 
an  enclosure,  a  space  fenced  in;  a 
village ;  a  quarter  or  subdivision  of  a 
town." 

Fame  (1875):  "Maison  avec  un 
terrain  qui  I'entoure.*' 

Pijnappel  (1876),  Makiich-HoUan- 
disch  Woordmboek :  "  Kampoeng— 
Omheind  Erf,  Wijk,  Buurt.  Kamp," 
i.e,  "Ground  hedged  round,  village, 
hamlet,  camp," 

And  also,  let  it  be  noted,  the  Java- 
nese Diet,  of  P,  Jansz  {Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch  Woordmboek,  Samarang, 
1876):  "Kampoei^g  — Omheind  erf 
van  Woningen  ;  wijk  die  onder  een 
hoofd  staat/*  i.e.  "Enclosed  ground 
of  dwellings ;  village  which  is  under 
one  Headman." 

Marre,  in  his  Kata-Kata  Malayou 
(Paris,  1876),  gives  the  following  ex- 
panded definition  :  "Village  palissadd, 
ou,  dans  une  ville,  quartier  s^par^  et 
g^n^ralement  clos,  occup^  par  des  gens 
de  meme  nation,  Malays,  Siamois, 
Chinois,  Bouguis,  &c.  Ce  mot  signifie 
proprement  un  enclos,  une  enciente, 
et  par  extension  quartier  clos,  fau- 
bourg, ou  village  palissade.  Le  mot 
Kampona  d^signe  parfois  aussi  une 
maison  a'une  certaine  importance  avec 
le  terrain  clos  qui  en  depend,  et  qui 
rentoure"(p.  96). 

We  take  Maraden  last  {Malay  Dic- 
tionary, 1812)  because  he  gives  an 
illustration :  "  Kampong,  an  en- 
closure, a  place  surroimded  with  a 
paling ;  a  fenced  or  fortified  village ; 
a  quarter,  district,  or  suburb  of  a 
city  ;  a  collection  of  buildings.  Mem- 
bilat  [to  make]   rumah    [house]    serta 
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dangan  [together  with]  kampong-nta 
[compoimd  thereof],  to  erect  a  houBe 
with  its  enclosure  .  .  .  Ber-Kampongy 
to  assemble,  come  together ;  mefiaam' 
pong,  to  collect^  to  bring  together." 
The  Reverse  Dictionary  gives :  "  Yard, 
alaman,  Kampong."  [bee  also  many 
further  references  much  to  the  same 
effect  in  Scott,  Malayan  Wordsy  p.  123 

In  a  Malay  poem  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Ind.  Archipelago^  vol  i. 
p.  44,  we  have  these  words  : — 

*^  Tr&sldh  ia  lampong  *'orange  Sauddgar** 
["  Passed  to  the  kampong  of  a  Merchant."] 

and 

"  Titdh  hdgindA  raj  A  sultdni 
Kampong  Hdpd  gardngun  ini." 

[**Thus    said    the    Prince,    the    Raja 
Sultani, 
Whose  kampong  may  this  be  ?  "] 

These  explanations  and  illustrations 
render  it  almost  unnecessary  to  add  in 
corroboration  that  a  friend,  who  held 
office  in  the  Straits  for  twenty  years 
assures  us  that  the  word  kampnng  is 
habitually  used,  in  the  Malay  there 
spoken,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Indian 
compound.  If  this  was  the  case  160 
years  ago  in  the  English  settlements 
at  Bencoolen  and  elsewhere  (and  we 
know  from  Marsden  that  it  was  so 
100  years  ago),  it  does  not  matter 
whether  such  a  use  of  kampung  was 
correct  or  not,  compound  will  have 
been  a  natural  corruption  of  it.  Mr. 
£.  C.  Baber,  who  lately  spent  some 
time  in  our  Malay  settlements  on  his 
way  from  China,  tells  me  (K.  Y.)  that 
the  frequency  with  whicn  he  heard 
kampung  applied  to  the  'compound,' 
convinced  mm  of  this  etymology, 
which  he  had  before  doubted  ffrea^. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  toat  the 
word,  if  its  use  ori^nated  in  our 
Malay  factories  and  settlements, 
should  have  spread  to  the  continental 
Presidencies,  and  so  over  India. 

Our  factories  in  the  Archipelago 
were  older  than  any  of  our  settlements 
in  India  Proper.  The  factors  and 
writers  were  frequently  moved  about, 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  word  so 
much  wanted  (for  no  English  word 
now  in  use  does  express  the  idea  satis- 
factorily) should  nave  found  ready 
acceptance.  In  fact  the  word,  from 
like  causes,  has  spread  to  the  ports  of 


China  and  to  the  missionary  and  mer- 
cantile stations  in  tropical  Africa,  East 
and  West,  and  in  Maaagascar. 

But  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  word  kampung  was  it- 
self originally  a  corruption  of  Uie  Port. 
campOy  taking  the  meaning  first  of 
campy  and  thence  of  an  enclosed  area, 
or  rather  that  in  some  less  definable  way 
the  two  words  reacted  on  each  other. 
The  Chinese  quarter  at  Batavia — 
Kamoong  Tmna — ^is  commonly  called 
in  Dutch  ^het  Chinesche  Kamp'  or 
^het  Kamp  der  Chinessen.^  Kampung 
was  used  at  Portuguese  Malacca  in 
this  way  at  least  270  years  ago,  as  the 
Quotation  from  Qodinho  &  Eredia 
snows.  The  earliest  Anglo-Indian 
example  of  the  word  compound  is 
that  of  1679  (below!  In  a  quotation 
from  Dampier  (1688)  under  Got,  where 
compound  would  come  in  naturally,  he 
says  ^yard.* 

1613.--^At  Malacca).  "And  this  settle- 
ment is  aivided  into  2  parishes,  S.  Thom€ 
and  S.  Stephen,  and  that  part  of  S.  Thom^ 
called  Campon  Chdim  extends  from  the 
shore  of  the  Jaoi  bazar  to  N.W.,  terminat- 
ing at  the  Stone  Bastion ;  and  in  this  dwell 
the  Ohjelu  of  Coromandel.  .  .  .  And  the 
other  part  of  S.  Stephen's,  called  <?ainpftn 
ChinOf  extends  from  the  said  shore  of  the 
JaoB  Bazar,  and  mouth  of  the  rirer  to  the 
N.E.,  .  .  .  and  in  this  port,  called  Cam^oa 
Chi'nOf  dwell  the  Chineneot  .  .  .  and  forewn 
traders,^  and  native  fishermen." — Oodinhot 
de  ErediOf  i.  6.  In  the  plans  given  by  this 
writer,  we  find  different  parts  of  the  city 
marked  accordingly,  as  ClunpoiL  Cheltm, 
Campon  China,  Campon  Bendara  (the 
quarter  where  the  native  magistrate,  the 
sendftra  lived).  [See  also  C&UNO  and 
CAMPOO.] 

1679.HAt  PoUicull  near  Madapollam), 
"There  the  Dutch  have  a  Factory  of  a 
large  Compounde,  where  they  dye  much 
blew  cloth,  naviog  above  300  jars  set  in  the 
ground  for  that  work;  also  they  make 
many  of  their  best  paintings  there.**— Fort 
Sf.  Geo.  Cotufu.  (on  Tour),  April  14.  In 
No(e»  and  BxtnuU,  Madras  1871. 

1696.— "The  27th  we  began  to  unlade, 
and  come  to  their  custom-houses,  of  which 
there  are  three,  in  a  tquare  Compoimd  of 
about  100  paces  over  eadi  way.  .  .  .  The 
goods  being  brought  and  set  in  two  Rowi  in 
the  middle  of  the  aqwure  are  one  by  one 
opened  before  the  Mandareen$.** — Mr. 
Bov»fear*t  Journal  at  Oo(M*  China,  dated 
Foy-Foe,  April  30.  DalrympU,  Or.  Rep. 
i.  79. 

1772.—"  Yabd  (before  or  behind  a  house), 
Aung&un.  Commonly  called  a  Compound." 
—Vocabulary  in  Ha/Meu's  Grammar,  129. 
(See  under  M00B8.) 
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1781.— 
**  In  oommon  luage  here  a  chit 
.Serves  for  our  busineas  or  our  wit. 
BanJbskaTa  a  place  to  lodge  our  ropes, 
And  Mango  orchards  all  are  Topai. 
Uodawn  usurps  the  ware-house  place, 
Gompoimd  denotes  each  wallea  space. 
To  Dufierkhatina,  Ottor,  Tank*, 
The  English  language  owes  no  thanks ; 
Since  Office,  Essence,  Fish-pond  shew 
We  need  not  words  so  harsh  and  new. 
Much  more  I  could  such  words  expose, 
'BotOhauiM  and  Dawk*  the  list  slmll  close  ; 
Which  in  plain  English  is  no  more 
Than  Wharf  and  Post  expressed  before." 
India  QazMty  March  8. 

„  "...  will  be  sold  by  Public 
Auction  ...  all  that  Brick  DweUing- 
houae,  Godowns,  and  Compoimd."— i6uK., 
April  21. 

1788.— "Compound— The  court-yard  be- 
longing to  a  house.  A  corrupt  word." — 
The  lidian  Voeahufanff  London,  Stockdale. 

17»3.— "To  be  sold  by  PubUc  Outcry  .  .  . 
the  House,  Out  Houses,  and  Compound," 
■Ac. — Bombay  Courier,  Nov.  2. 

1810.— "The  houses  (at  Madras)  are 
usually  surrounded  by  a  field  or  oompound, 
with  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  but  it  is  with 
incredible  pains  that  flowers  or  fruit  are 
raised."— Jfdria  Orakam,  124. 

„  "When  I  entered  the  great  gates, 
and  looked  around  for  my  palankeen  .  .  . 
and  when  I  beheld  the  beauty  and  extent  of 
the  oompound  ...  I  thought  that  I  was 
no  longer  in  the  world  that  I  had  left  in  the 
East." — An  Account  o/Benoal,  and  of  a  Visit 
io  Goeemment  House  (at  Calcutta)  by  Ibrahim 
iht  son  of  Candu  the  Merchant,  ibid,  p.  198. 
This  is  a  Malay  narrative  translated  by  Dr. 
Leyden.  Very  probably  the  word  trans- 
lated oompound  was  kampung,  but  that 
•cannot  be  ascertained. 

1811.— <' Major  Yule's  attack  was  equaUy 
spirited,  but  after  routing  the  enemy's  force 
-at  CSampong  Malayo,  and  killing  many  of 
them,  he  found  the  bridge  on  fire,  and  was 
unable  to  penetrate  further."— iSfiV  S.  Auck- 
muty't  Report  qf  the  Capture  of  Fort  Cor- 
nelis, 

c.  1817.— "When  they  got  into  the  oom- 
pound, they  saw  all  the  utdies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  verandah  waiting."— iTr*.  Sker- 
vootTs  Stories,  ed.  1863,  p.  6. 

1824. — "He  then  proceeded  to  the  rear 
eom]poimd  of  the  house,  returned,  and  said, 
*  It  IS  a  tiger,  sir.'"— iSfer/y,  Wonders  qf 
BUora,  ch.  i. 

„  "...  The  large  and  handsome 
•edifices  of  Garden  Reach,  each  standing  by 
itself  in  a  little  woody  lawn  (a  *  oompouid ' 
they  call  it  here,  by  an  easy  corruption  from 
the  Portuguese  word  campaila  .  .  .)." — 
H^ber,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1848.— "Lady  O'Dowd,  too,  had  gone  to 
her  bed  in  the  nuptial  chamber,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  had  tucked  her  mosquito 
-curtains  round  her  fair  form,  when  the 
.guard  at   the   gates   of   the   commanding 


officer's  oompound  beheld  Major  Dobbin, 
in  the  moonlight,  rushing  towards  the 
house  with  a  swift  step.'— Faut^y  Fair. 
ed.  18«7,  ii.  93. 

I860.— "Even  amongst  the  English,  the 
number  of  Portuguese  terms  in  daily  use  is 
remarkable.  The  groimds  attached  to  a 
house  are  its  *  oompound,'  campiitho,*^ — 
Emerson  Tennent,  Ceylon,  ii.  70. 

[1869.— "I  obtained  the  use  of  a  good- 
sized  house  in  the  Camponff  Siram  (or 
Christian  village)."—  Wallace,  Malay  Archip., 
ed.  1890,  p.  2&.] 

We  have  found  this  word  singularly 
transformed  in  a  passage  extracted 
from  a  modern  novel : 

1877.— "When  the  Rebellion  broke  out 
at  other  stations  in  India,  I  left  our  own 
oompost."— iSo/.  Review,  Feb.  3,  p.  148. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing ! 

The  following  shows  the  adoption  of 
the  word  in  West  Africa. 

1880.— From  West  Afr.  Mission,  Port 
Lokkoh,  Mr.  A.  Burchaell  writes:  "Every 
evening  we  go  out  visiting  and  preaching 
the  G^pel  to  our  Timneh  friends  in  their 
OOmwmJXdB  "-—Proceedings  of  G.  M.  Society 
for  1878-9,  p.  14. 

COMPBADOBE,    OOMPODOBE, 

&c.,  s.  Port,  comprador,  *  purchaser,* 
from  comprar,  *to  purchase.'  This 
word  was  formerly  in  use  in  Bencal, 
where  it  is  now  auite  obsolete ;  out 
it  is  perhaps  stiu  remembered  in 
Madras,  and  it  is  common  in  China. 
In  Madras  the  comprad/yre  is  (or  was) 
a  kind  of  house-steward,  who  keeps 
the  household  accounts,  and  purchases 
necessaries.  In  China  he  is  much  the 
same  as  a  Butler  (q.v.).  A  new  build- 
ing was  to  be  erected  on  the  Bund  at 
Shanghai,  and  Sir  T.  Wade  was  asked 
his  opinion  as  to  what  style  of  archi- 
tecture should  be  adopted.  He  at  once 
said  that  for  Shanghai,  a  great  Chinese 
commercial  centre,  it  ought  to  be 
Oompradoric ! 

1533. — "Antonio  da  Silva  kept  his  own 
counsel  about  the  (threat  of)  war,  because 
during  the  delay  caused  by  the  exchange  of 
messages,  he  was  all  the  time  buying  and 
selling  b^  means  of  his  oompradoret."— 
Correa,  iii.  562. 

1615. — "I  understand  that  yesterday  the 
Hollanders  cut  a  slave  of  theirs  a-peeces  for 
theft,  per  order  of  justice,  and  thrust  their 
oompxudor  (or  cats  buyer)  out  of  dores  for  a 
lecherous  knave.  .  .  ." — Cocks* t  Diary,  \.\9. 

1711. — "Every  Factory  had  formerly  a 
Compradore,  whose  Business  it  was  to  buy 
in  Provisions  and  other  Nocessarys.     But 
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the  HoppoB  have  made  them  all  such 
Knayes.  .  .  ." — Lockyer,  108. 

[1748.— '*CoiiiprmdorM."  See  quotation 
under  BANK8HALL.] 

1754.— <*Coiiipidore.  The  office  of  this 
servant  is  to  go  to  market  and  bring  home 
small  things,  such  as  fruit,  kc." — Ivesj  50. 

1760-1810.— "All  river-pilots  and  shins' 
Compamdores  must  he  reflristered  at  tne 
office  of  the  Tung-che  at  Macao." — *  Eight 
Reaulations,*  from  the  Fanhom  at  Canton 
(1882),  p.  28. 

1782.—"  Le  Comprador  est  colui  qui 
foumit  g^n^ralement  tout  ce  dont  on  a 
besoin,  excepts  les  objets  de  cargaiaon ;  il 
y  en  a  un  pour  cha<^ue  Nation :  il  a^pro- 
visionne  la  lege,  et  tient  sous  lui  plusieurs 
oommis  charg^  de  la  foumiture  dee  vais- 
MAWt"—Sonnerat  (ed.  1782),  ii.  286. 

1785.—"  Ckxmpildoiir  .  .  .  Sicca  Bs.  3." 
—In  SOon-Karr,  i.  107  (Table  of  Wages). 

1810. — "The  Gompadore,  or  Kurz-burdar, 
or  BuUer-KonnaK-Sircar^  are  all  designa- 
tions for  the  same  individual,  who  acts  as 
purveyor.  .  .  .  This  servant  may  be  con- 
sidered as  appertaining  to  the  order  of 
sircars,  of  which  he  should  nossess  all  the 
cunning."- Tri^^tamMm,  K.  if.  i.  270. 

See  8IBCAB.  The  obsolete  term  Kurz- 
hurdar  above  represents  Kharaehrbarddr 
"in  charge  of  (daily)  expenditure." 

1840.— "About  10  days  ago  ...  the 
Chinese,  having  kidnapped  our  Compandor, 
Parties  were  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  re- 
cover him." — Mem.  Col.  MourUaint  164. 

1876.— "We  speak  chiefly  of  the  educated 
clanes,  and  not  of  '  boys '  afid  oompradores, 
who  learn  in  a  short  time  both  to  touch 
their  caps,  and  wipe  their  noses  in  their 
masters'  pocket  -  handkerchiefs."  —  OileSf 
Chiiuae  Sketcku,  [p.  15]. 

1876.— 

"  An'  Massa  Coe  feel  velly  sore 
An'  go  an'  scold  he  oompradore." 
Lelandf  Pidgin  Bngiisk  Sing-Song^  26. 

1882.— "The  most  important  Chinese 
vrithin  the  Factory  was  the  Gompradore 
...  all  Chinese  employed  in  any  factory, 
whether  as  his  own  *  pursers,'  or  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  cooks,  or  coolies,  were 
the  Compradore's  own  people." — The  Fan- 
hocte,  p.  53. 

OONBALINGn A,  s.  The  common 
pumpkin,  [cucurhita  pepo.  The  word 
comes  from  the  Malay^l.,  Tel.  or  Can. 
kumbalamy  kumbalanu,  the  pumpkin]. 

1510. — "  I  saw  another  kind  of  fruit  which 
resembled  a  pumpkin  in  colour,  is  two  spans 
in  length,  and  has  more  than  three  finders 
of  pulp  .  .  .  and  it  is  a  very  curious  thing, 
and  it  is  called  Comolanga^  and  grows  on 
the  ground  like  melons." — Vartkema,  161. 

[1554. — '  *  Conbalingoas. "  See  quotation 
under  BBIN^AUL.] 

[c.  1610. — Couto  ^ves  a  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  the   kingdom  of    Pegu,   from   a 


fisherman  who  was  bom  of  a  certain  flower  ; 
"they  also  say  that  his  wife  was  bom  of  a 
Combaleaga,  which  is  an  apple  {porno)  very 
common  in  India  of  which  they  make  several 
kinds  of  preserve,  so  cold  that  it  is  used  in 
place  of  suffar  of  roses;  and  they  are  of 
the  sise  and  fashion  of  large  melons ;  and 
there  are  some  so  laxve  that  it  would  be  as 
much  as  a  lad  could  do  to  lift  one  by 
himself.  This  apple  the  Pegds  call  iSapua. 
— Dec.  xii  liv.  v.  cap.  iii.] 

c.  1690. — "  In  Indiae  insulis  quaedam 
quoque  Cucurbitae  et  Cuoumeris  reperiuntur 
species  ab  Europaeis  diversae  .  .  .  harumque 
nobilissima  est  Comolinga,  quae  maxima 
est  species  Indicarum  cucurbitarum." — 
RumphitUj  Herb,  Amb,  v.  395. 

CONCAN,      n.p.      Skt.      konkana^ 

Sam.  konkanam\  the  former  in  the 
uranic  lists  the  name  of  a  people ; 
Hind.  Konkan  and  Kokan,  Tlie  low 
country  of  Western  India  between  the 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  extending,  roughly- 
speaking,  from  Qoa  northward  to> 
Guzerat.  But  the  modem  Gom- 
missionership,  or  Civil  Division,  em- 
braces also  North  Canara  (south  of 
Goa).  In  medieval  writings  we  find 
frequently,  by  a  common  Asiatic 
fashion  of  coupling  names,  Kckan-  or 
Konkan-Tanay  Tana  having  been  a 
chief  place  and  port  of  Konkan. 

c.  70  ▲.D.— The  CkKxmdae  of  Pliny  are 
perhaps  the  Konkanas. 

404.— "In  the  south  are  Ceylon  (Lank&)> 
.  .  .  Konkan  ..."  kc,—Brhat  Sa^kiUu  in 
J,R.A,S.,  N.S.  V.  83. 

c.  ISOO. — "Beyond  Guzerat  are  Fa^Itw^ 
and  Tdna;  beyond  them  the  country  of 
}At^ai6x:'--RaAldudd\n,  in  Elliot,  i.  68. 

c.  1335.—"  When  he  heard  of  the  Sultan's 
death  he  fled  to  a  Kafir  prince  called  Bura- 
bra,  who  lived  in  the  inaccessible  mountains 
between  Daulatabad  and  KlUbm- IVlna." — 
Ibn  BahUa,  iii.  835. 

c.  1350. — In  the  Portulano  Mediceo' in.  the 
Laurentian  Library  we  have  'Cooiiltoiia,' 
and  in  the  Catalan  Map  of  1375  'Cocinto^.' 

1553.— "And  as  from  the  Ghauts  (Gate) 
to  the  Sea,  on  the  west  of  the  Decan,  all 
that  strip  is  called  Concan,  so  also  from  the 
Ghauts  to  the  Sea,  on  the  West  of  Canara 
(leaving  out  those  forty  and  six  leaanies  just 
spoken  of,  which  are  also  parts  of  Uiis  same 
Canara),  that  strip  which  extends  to  Cape 
Comorin  ...  is  called  Malabar.  .  .  ." — 
Barros,  I.  ix.  1. 

[1563.—"  Cuncaiu. "  See  quotation  under 
GHAUT.] 

1726.— "The  kingdom  of  this  Prince  is 
commonly  called  Visiajpoer,  after  its  capital, 
.  .  .  but  it  is  properly  called  CuBkan/' — 
VaLentijn,  iv.  {Suratte\  248  ;  [also  see  under 
DECCANJ. 
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c.  1732.— "Qoa,  inthe  AdelSlUQiiKokMi." 
^Khdft  Khdn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  211. 

1804. — "I  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  28th,  upon  the  subject  of  the  landing 
of  3  French  ofiBcers  in  the  Konkan ;  and  I 
have  taken  measures  to  have  them  arrested." 
—  IVellington,  iii.  33. 

1813.~*<.  .  .  Concan  or  Gokan  .  .  ."— 
JForbeSy  Or.  Mem.  i.  189 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  102]. 

1819.— Mr.  W.  Erskine,  in  his  Account 
•of  Elephanta,  writes  Kokan,.— 7r.  Lit,  Soc. 
Bomb.,  i.  249. 

CONFIBMED,  p.  Applied  to  an 
officer  whose  hold  of  an  appointment 
is  made  permanent.  In  the  Bengal 
Presidency  the  popular  term  is  pnclca ; 
^q.v.) ;  (also  see  CUTCUA). 

[1805.— "It  appears  not  imlikely  that  the 
Oovemment  and  the  Company  may  oonfizm 
Sir  G.  Barlow  in  the  station  to  which  he  has 
succeeded.  .  .  ."—In  L,  o/CoUbrooke,  223.] 

1886. — " .  .  .  one  Marsden,  who  has  paid 
his  addresses  to  my  daughter — a  young  man 
in  the  Public  Works,  who  (would  you  be- 
lieve it,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ?)  has  not  even 
been  oonfizmed. 

"  Cholm,  The  young  heathen ! " 

Trevelyan,  The  JJawk  Bungalovr,  p.  220. 

CONQEE,  s.  In  use  all  over  India 
for  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boOed.  The  article  being  used  as  one 
of  invalid  diet,  the  word  is  sometimes 
applied  to  such  slops  generally.  Congee 
also  forms  the  usual  starch  of  Indian 
washermen.  [A  conjee-ca.j^  was  a  sort 
of  starched  night-cap,  and  Mr.  Draper, 
the  husband  of  Sterne's  Eliza,  haa  it 
put  on  by  Itf  rs.  Draper's  rival  when  he 
took  his  afternoon  nap.  (Douglas, 
Glimpses  of  Old  Bombay,  pp.  86,  201.)] 
It  is  from  the  Tamil  ]kan;t,  'boilings."* 
Congee  is  known  to  Horace,  though 
reckoned,  it  would  seem,  so  costly  a 
remedv  that  the  miser  patient  would 
as  lief  die  as  be  plunclered  to  the 
extent  implied  in  its  use  : 

'*'...  Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque 
fidelis 
Excitat  hoc  pacto  .  .  . 
.    .    .    'Ageaum;   snme  hoc  ptisanarium 

Ortfza£»* 
*  Quanti  emptae  ? '  *  Parvo.'  *  Quanti  ergo.' 

*0ctu8sibus.'    'Eheu! 
Quid  refert,  morbo,  an  furtis  pereamve 
rapinis  ? ' " 

Sai.  II,  iii.  147  <r//gr. 
c.    A.D.    70.  —  (Indi)    *'  maxime   quidem 
orya  gaudent,  ex  qua  tiiiaimin  confidunt 
quam  reliqui  mortales  ex  hordeo." — Pliny, 
2viii.  §  13. 

1563. — "They  give  him  to  drink  the  water 
squeezed  out  odf  rice  with  pepper  and  cum- 


min (which  they  call  canje).  "—^arda,  f. 
766. 

1578. — ''.  .  .  Caoju,  which  is  the  water 
from  the  boiling  of  rice,  keeping  it  first  for 
some  hours  tiu  it  becomes  acid.  .  .  ." — 
Acotta,  Tmctado,  56. 

1681.  —  "Potus  quotidianus  itaque  sit 
deooctum  or^zae  quod  Candgie  Indi  vocant." 
—Jac,  Bontii,  lib.  II.  cap.  ui. 

1672. — ".  .  .  la  ^pgffi,  ordinaria  cola- 
tione  degl'  Indiani  .  .  .  quale  oolano  del 
riso  mal  cotto."— P.  Viric.  Maria,  8rd  ed., 
879. 

1673.— "They  have  ...  a  p^reat  smooth 
Stone  on  which  thev  beat  their  Cloaths  till 
clean ;  and  if  for  Family  use,  starch  them 
with  Congee.  "—/Vycr,  200. 

1680.— "Le  dejeftntf  des  noirs  est  ordi- 
nairement  du  Caag^,  (^ui  est  une  eau  de  ris 
eTp&\aae,"'—Dellon^nqutgition  ai  Ooa,  186. 

1706.— "Cagni,  Jboiled  rice  water,  which 
the  Europeans  call  Caogl,  is  given  free  of 
all  expenses,  in  order  that  the  traveller  may 
quench  his  thirst  with  a  ooolinjg^  and  whole- 
some beverage."  ■— P.  Paulinus,  Voyage, 
p.  70. 

"  Can't  drink  as  it  is  hot,  and  can't  throw 
away  as  it  is  Kanji" — Ceylon  Proverb,  Ind, 
Ant.  i.  69, 

CONGEE-HOUSE,  CONJEE- 
HOUSE,  s.  The  '  cells '  (or  temporary 
lock-up^  of  a  regiment  m  India ;  so 
called  from  the  traditionary  regimen 
of  the  inmates  ;  [in  N.  India  commonly 
applied  to  a  cattle-pound]. 

1885.—**  All  men  confined  for  drunkenness 
should,  if  possible,  be  confined  by  them- 
selves in  the  Gongee-House,  till  sober."— 
G.  0.,  quoted  in  Matoton^s  Records  c^f  (he 
Indian  Uommand  qf  Sir  C,  Napier,  101  note. 

CONGEVEBAM,  n.p.  An  ancient 
and  holy  city  of  S.  India,  46  m.  S.W. 
of  Madras.  It  is  called  Kachchi  in 
Tamil  literature,  and  Kackchipuram  is 
probably  represented  by  the  modem 
name.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  the 
indigenous  name  as  Cutchy  (Kachch/Cl 
meaning  *the  heart-leaved  moon-seed 
plant,'  tinospera  cordifolia,  from  which 
the  Skt.  name  Kanchipura,  'shining 
city,*  is  corrupted.] 

0.  1030.— See  Kanohi  in  Al-Biruni,  under 


1581.—"  Some  of  them  said  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  Holy  House  (of  St.  Thomas) 
was  written  in  the  house  of  the  Pagoda 
which  is  called  CamJeverio,  twenty  leagues 
distant  from  the  Holy  House,  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  hereafter.  .  .  ."^Correa,  iii.  424. 

1680. —  "Upon  a  report  that  Podela 
linffapa  had  put  a  stop  to  all  the  Dutch 
business  of  Policat  unaer  his  government, 
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the  agent  sent  Braminy  apys  to  ConJee 
Voram  and  to  Policat."— /%.  St.  Geo.  Cont. 
Aug.  80.    In  NoUt  and  BxU.  No.  iii.  32. 

OONOO-BUNDEB,  CONa,  n.p. 
Rung  bandar  J  a  port  formerly  of  some 
consequence  ana  trade,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  about  100  m. 
west  of  Gombroon.  The  Portuguese 
had  a  factory  here  for  a  good  many 
years  after  their  expulsion  from  Or- 
nius,  and  under  treaty  with  Persia, 
made  in  1625,  had  a  right  of  pearl- 
fishing  at  Bahrein  and  a  claim  to  half 
of  the  customs  of  CJong.  These  claims 
seem  to  have  been  gradually  disre- 
garded, and  to  have  had  no  effect 
after  about  1670,  though  the  Portu- 
guese would  appear  to  have  still  kept 
up  some  pretext  of  monopoly  of  rights 
there  in  1677  (see  Chardin,  ed.  1735, 
i.  348,  and  Bruc^s  Annals  of  the  E.I.C.. 
iii.  393).  Some  confusion  is  created 
by  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an- 
other place  on  the  same  coast,  called 
KongHn,  which  possessed  a  good  many 
vessels  up  to  1859,  when  it  was  de- 
stn^ed  bv  a  neighbouring  chief  (see 
Stiffe^B  P.  Gulf  Pilot,  128).     And  this 

!>lace  is  indicated  by  A.  Hamilton 
below)  as  the  great  mart  for  Bahrein 
pearls,  which  fryer  and  others  assign 
to  what  is  evidently  Cong. 

1652. — '*Near  to  the  place  where  the 
Euphrates  falls  from  Balsara  [see  BAL80RA] 
into  the  Sea,  there  is  a  little  Island,  where 
the  Barques  generally  come  to  an  Anchor. . . . 
There  we  stay'd  four  days,  whence  to 
Bandar-Congo  it  is  14  days  Sail.  .  .  .  This 
place  wo'uld  be  a  far  better  habitation  for 
the  Merchants  than  OrmuSf  where  it  is  rery 
unwholsom  and  dangerous  to  liye.  But 
that  which  hinders  the  Trade  from  Bandar- 
Congo  is,  because  the  Road  to  Lar  is  so 
bad.  ...  The  30th,  we  hir'd  a  Vessel  for 
Bander-Abasaij  and  after  3  or  4  hours  Sail- 
ing we  put  into  a  Village  ...  in  the  Island 
of  Kectmishe"  (see  ilBBJ/L).—Tavemitr, 
B.T.  i.  94. 

1053.— "Congue  est  vne  petite  viUe  fort 
agreable  sur  le  sein  Persique  a  trois  joum^s 
du  Bandar  Abbassi  tirant  k  I'Ouest  doming 
par  le  Schah  .  .  .  les  Portugais  y  ont  vn 
Feitour  (see  FACTOR)  qui  prend  la  moiti€ 
de  la  Douane,  et  donne  la  permission  aux 
barques  de  tiauiger,  en  luy  payant  vn  certain 
droit,  parceque  toutes  ces  mers  sont  tribu- 
taires  de  la  generality  de  Mascati,  qui  est 
k  I'entr^  du  sein  Persique.  .  .  .  Cette  yille 
est  peupl^  d'Arabes,  de  Parsis  et  d'Indous 
qui  ont  leur  Pagodes  et  leur  Saincts  hors  la 
Tine."— Z>c  la  Boullaye-U-Gouz.  ed.  1667, 
p.  284. 

1677.—"^  Voyage  to  CongO/or  Pearl,— 
Two  days  after  our  Arrival  at  Gombroon,  I 


went  to  Congo.  ...  At  noon  we  came  to 
BoMotu  (see  BA88AD0SE),  an  old  ruined 
Town  of  the  Portugais,  fronting  ^^^ngo  .  .  . 
Congo  is  something  better  buut  than  Grom- 
l>roon,  and  has  some  small  Advantage  of  the 
Air  "  (Then  goes  oflF  about  pearls).— Fryer, 
320. 

1688.— **  One  Haggeraton  taken  by  ye 
said  President  into  his  Service,  was  run 
away  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  Gold 
and  Pearle,  to  ye  amount  of  30,000  Rupees, 
intrusted  to  him  at  Bussera  (see  BAUSORA) 
and  Qong,  to  bring  to  Surrat,  to  save 
Freight  and  Custom." — Htdget^  Diary,  u 
96  mi. 

1685. —  "ifay  27.  — This  afternoon  it 
pleased  God  to  oring  us  in  safety  to  Cong* 
Road.  I  went  ashore  immediately  to  Mr. 
Brough's  house  (Supra  Cargo  of  ye  SUxm 
MerchaTU),  and  lay  there  all  night."— TWrf. 
i.  202. 

1727.—"  Congmtn  stands  on  the  South  side 
of  a  large  River,  and  makes  a  pretty  good 
figure  in  Trade  :  for  most  of  the  Pearl  that 
are  caught  at  BarecKy  on  the  Arabian,  Side, 
are  brought  hither  for  a  Market,  and  many 
fine  Horses  are  sent  thence  to  India,  where 
they  generally  sell  well.  .  .  .  The  next 
maritim  town,  down  the  Gulf,  is  Cong, 
where  the  Portuguete  lately  had  a  Factory^ 
but  of  no  g^reat  Figure  in  Trade,  tho'  that 
Town  has  a  small  Trade  with  Banyan*  and 
Moort  from  India.**  (Here  the  first  place 
is  Kongun,  the  second  one  Kung). — A, 
HamilUm,  i.  82  teq. ;  [ed.  1744]. 

CONICOPOLY,  s.  Literally  *  Ac- 
count-Man,'    from     Tarn,     hanakka^ 

*  account'    or    *  writing,'    and    fiUaiy 

*  child'  or  <  person.'  ["The  Kanakar 
are  usually  addreasea  as  ^Pillay,*  a 
title  of  respect  common  to  them  and 
the  agricultural  and  shepherd  castes" 
{Madras  Man.  ii.  229).]  In  Madras,  a 
native  clerk  or  writer,  [in  pai-ticular  a 
shipping  clerk.  The  corresponding 
Tel.  term  is  Cnmam]. 

1644.— ''Due  e5  tecum  .  .  .  domestioos 
tuoe ;  pueros  et  aliquem  Conaoapolam  qui 
norit  scribere,  cujus  manu  ezaratas  relinquer^ 
posses  in  quovis  loco  precationes  a  PiierU 
et  aliis  Catechumenis  edisoendas.'* — Sett. 
Franc.  Xavier,  JBpist.,  pp.  160  seq. 

1584. — "So  you  must  appoint  in  each 
village  or  station  fitting  teachers  and  CaiUl* 
ooptfly,  as  we  have  already  arranged,  and 
these  must  assemble  the  children  every  day 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and  teach  and 
drive  into  them  the  elements  of  reading  and 
religion." — Ditto,  in  CoUridge*s  L.  of  him, 
ii.  24. 

1578.— '*  At  Tanor  in  Malabar  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  Nayre  Cftsaoopdla,  a 
writer  in  the  Camara  del  Rey  at  Tanor  .  .  . 
who  every  day  used  to  eat  to  the  weight  of 
5  drachms  (of  opium),  which  he  would  take 
in  my  presence.  — Acottet,  Troustado,  415. 
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c.  1580.— "One  came  who  worked  as  a 
clerk,  and  said  he  was  a  poor  oaiiaqnftpoUe, 
who  had  nothing  togiye.  — P»'»ii»ar  «  Mowra, 
&c,  f.94. 

1672.— "Xaverius  set  eyerywhere  teachers 
called  CanacapiwlB."  —  ^a/«ia«ttt,  Ceylon, 
877. 

1680.  — "The  Goyemonr,  accompanyed 
with  the  Cooncell  and  seyerall  Persons  of 
the  factory,  attended  by  six  files  of  Soldyers, 
the  Company's  Peons,  300  of  the  Washers, 
the  Pedda  l^aigue,  the  Canodply  of  the 
Towne  and  of  the  grounds,  went  the  circuit 
of  Madras  ground,  which  was  described  by 
the  CSancoply  of  the  grounds,  and  lyes  so 
intermixed  with  others  (as  is  customary  in 
these  Oountrys)  that  'tis  impossible  to  be 
knowne  to  any  others,  therefore  every  Vil- 
lage has  a  Canooply  and  a  Porryar,  who  are 
imployed  in  this  office,  which  goes  from 
Father  to  Son  forever,  "—/v.  St.,  Geo,  C<mmu 
Sept.  21.    In  Noie$  and  ExU.,  No.  iii.  34. 

1718.—"  Besides  this  we  maintain  seven 
Sanakappal,  or  Malabarick  writers."  — 
Propagation  of  the  Ootpel  in  the  Eatt,  Pt.  ii. 
55. 

1726.  — "The  GonakaimleB  (commonly 
called  Sluuialcappels)  are  writers."  — 
Valenlijny  Charo.  88. 

[1749.— "Caaacapnla,"  in  Logans  Mala- 
hoTy  iii.  52. 

[1760.-"C5oiiiooplai,"  tfnd,  iii.  160. 

[1773.— "  Conuoopola.  He  keeps  your 
accounts,  pays  the  rest  of  the  servants  their 
wages,  and  assists  the  Dubash  in  buying  and 
selfing.  At  Bengal  he  is  called  secre- 
taiy.  .  .  ."-7tw.49.] 

GONSOO-HOXJSEy  n.p.  At  Canton 
this  was  a  range  of  buil(nngs  adjoining 
the  foreign  factories,  call^  also    the 

*  Council  Hair  of  the  foreign  Fac- 
tories. It  was  the  property  of  the 
body  of  Hong  merchants,  and  was  the 
place  of  meeting  of  these  merchants 
among  themselves^  or  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Foreign  houses,  when  there  was 
need  for  such  conference  (see  Fankwae, 
p.  23).  The  name  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  'Council.'  Bp.  Moule,  how- 
ever, says:  "The  name  is  likely  to 
have  come  from  Jcung-tUy  the  public 
hall,  where  a  htng-s^^  a  '  public  com- 
pany,' or  guild,  meets." 

OONSUMAH,    EHAN8AMA,   s. 

P.  Khdrudmdny  *a  house-steward.' 
In  Anglo-Indian  households  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  this  is  the  title  of 
the  chief  table  servant  and  provider, 
now  always  a  Mahommedan.  [See 
BUTLEB.]  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
l7ord  is  'Master  of  the  household 
gear' ;  it  is  not  connected  with  kh/uodn^ 

*  a  tray,'  as  Wilson  suggests.    The  an- 


alogous word  Mir-9dmdn  occurs  in 
ElSoty  vii.  153.  The  Anglo-Indian 
form  Oonsomer  seems  to  have  been 
not  uncommon  in  the  18th  century, 
probably  with  a  spice  of  intention. 
From  tables  quoted  m  Long,  182,  and 
in  SetorirKarr,  i.  95,  107,  we  see  that 
the  wages  of  a  "  Constunah,  Christian, 
Moor,  or  Gentoo,"  were  at  Calcutta,  in 
1769,  5  rupees  a  month,  and  in  1785, 
8  to  10  rupees. 

[1609.—"  Emersee  Nooherdee  being  called 
by  the  Caniicamina."  —  Danvers^  Lettert, 
1.24.] 

c.  1664.  —  "Some  time  after  ...  she 
chose  for  her  ^me-saman,  that  is,  her 
Steward,  a  certain  Persian  called  Nazerl-an, 
who  was  a  young  Omrah,  the  handsomest 
*  and  most  accomplished  of  the  whole  Court." 
^Bemier,  E.T.,  p.  4 ;  [ed.  Constable,  p.  13]. 

1712.— "They  were  brought  by  a  great 
circuit  on  the  River  to  the  Chansamma  or 
Steward  (Dispenser)  of  the  aforesaid  JIfaAa/.'* 
^Valen^jn,  iv.  {SuratU)  288. 

1759._"DU8TUCK  or  Order,  •under  tha 
Chan  fiumann,  or  Steward's  Seal,  for  the 
Honourable  Company*s  holding  the  Kivg'9 
{i,e,  the  Great  Mogul's]^^^." 

•  •  •  •  * 

"  At  the  back  of  thui  is  the  seal  of  Zecah 
al  Doulat  Tidaudin  Caun  Bahadour,  who  is 
Gaun  ft^^wii^ww^  or  Steward  to  his  Majesty, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  grant  this  Order." 
—R,  Owen  Cambridge,  pp.  231  seq. 

1788.— "After  some  deliberation  I  asked 
the  Khft*'"'*"'^"j  what  quantity  was  remain- 
ing of  the  clothes  that  had  been  brought 
from  Iran  to  camp  for  sale,  who  answered 
that  there  were  16,000  jackets,  and  12,000 
pairs  of  long  drawers.  —-¥«».  of  Klu*Jfh 
Abdulktareem,  tr.  by  Gladwin,  55. 

1810.— "The  Kaniiainah  may  be  classed 
with  the  house-steward,  and  butler;  both 
of  which  offices  appear  to  unite  in  this 
Berv&nV— Williamson,  V.  M.,  i.  199. 

1831.—"  I  have  taught  my  khUTiiiaina  ta 
make  very  light  iced  punch."— /a<:yi««»MWt^ 
Letters,  E.T.,  li.  104. 

COOCH  AZO,  or  AZO  simply,  n.p. 
Koch  Hdjoy  a  Hindu  kingdom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmaputra  R.,  to  the 
E.  of  Koch  Bihar,  annexed  by  Jahan^ 
gir's  troops  in  1637.  See  Blochmann 
m  J,AXB,  xli.  pt.  i.  53,  and  xliL 
pt  i.  235.  In  Valentijn's  map  of 
Bengal  (made  c.  1660)  we  have  Co9 
Assam  with  Azo  as  capital,  and  TByk 
van  A8oe,SL  good  way  south  and  east  of 
Silhet. 

1753.—"  Ceste  riviere  (Brahmapoutra), 
en  remontant,  conduit  k  Kangamati  et  a 
AiOO,  qui  font  la  frontifere  de  I'^tat  du 
Mogol.  AiOO  est  une  forteresse  <me  I'Bmir 
Jerola,  sous  lo  rbgne  d'Aorengaebe,  reprit 
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aur  le  roi  d'Asham,  oomme  une  dependanoe 
de  Bengale.'^—D^AnpilU,  p.  62. 

OOOCH  BEHAB,  n.p.  KockBxhdr, 
a  native  tributary  State  on  the  N.£.  of 
Ben^^  adjoining  Bhotan  and  the 
Province  of  Assam.  The  first  part  of 
the  name  is  taken  from  that  of  a  tribe, 
the  Kochy  apparently  a  forest  race  who 
founded  this  State  about  the  15th  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  following  century 
obtained  dominion  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. They  still  form  the  majority  of 
the  population,  but,  as  usual  in  such 
circumstances,  give  themselves  a 
Hindu  pedigree,  under  the  name  of 
Bdjbcmn,  [See  Risley^  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  Benpal,  i.  491  seqq.]  The 
site  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of^  Eam- 
rup  is  believed  to  have  been  in  Koch 
Bihar,  within  the  limits  of  which 
there  are  the  remains  of  more  than 
one  ancient  city.  The  second  part  of 
the  name  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
BiemoTV  of  some  important  Viliara, 
or  Buddhist  Monastery,  but  we  have 
not  found  information  on  the  subject. 
fPoasibly  the  ruins  at  Kamatapur, 
for  which  see  Bu>chanan  Hamilton^ 
Eastern  India^  iii.  426  seqq.] 

1585. — ''I  went  from  Ben^ala  into  the 
countrey  of  Conche,  which  heth  25  dayes 
iourny  Northwards  from  Tanda." — R.  Fitch. 
in  ffaJkl.  ii  397. 

c.  1586.— ''To  tho  north  of  Bensal  is  the 
provinoe  of  Coaoh,  the  Chief  of  which  com- 
mands 1,000  horse,  and  100,000  foot.  Earn- 
r<x»p,    which    is   also   called    Kamroo   and 


Knmtah  (see  GOMOTAY)  makes  a  part  of 
his  dominions."— ^yeen,  (by  Oladunn),  ed. 
1800,  ii.  3 ;  [ed,  JarreU,  ii.  117]. 

1726.—"  Cob  Bhaar  is  a  Kingdom  of  itself, 
the  King  of  which  is  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Great  Mogol,  and  sometimes  throws  Ids 
yokeoflF."— Fa^«4/y»,  t.  159. 

1774.— "The  country  about  Bahar  is  low. 
Two  lot  beyond  Bahar  we  entered  a  thicket 
.' .  .  frogs,  watery  insects  and  dank  air  .  .  . 
2  miles  farther  on  we  crossed  the  river  which 
separates  the  Knch  Bahar  country  from  that 
of  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  sal  canoes.  .  .  ." — 
Bi*gU^  in  MarhhanCt  Tibet,  &c.,  14  teq. 

(But  Mr.  Markham  spoils  all  the  original 
spelling.  We  may  be  sure  Bogle  did  not 
write  Io«,  nor  ''Kuch  Bahar,"  as  Mr.  M. 
makes  him  do.) 

1791.— "The  late  Mr.  George  Bogle  .  .  . 
travelled  bv  way  of  Cooa-Beyhar,  Taaaasu- 
don,  and  Paridronff,  to  Chanmanning  the 
then  residence  of  the  Lama." — Rennell  (8rd 
ed.),  801. 

CX)OJA,  s.  P.  huza;  an  earthen- 
ware   water-vessel   (not   long-necked, 


like  the  mrdii — see  8ERAI).  It  is  a 
word  used  at  Bombay  chiefly,  [but  is 
not  uncommon  among  Mahommedans 
in  N.  India]. 

ri611.— "One  sack  of  cosher  to  make 
coho." — DanverB,  LeHen,  i.  128. 

[1871. — "Many  parts  of  India  are  cele- 
brated for  their  oooijatas  or  guglets,  but 
the  finest  are  brought  from  Bussorah,  being 
lighL  thin,  and  porous,  made  from  a  whitish 
clay.^' — RiddelL  India*  Domedic  JSamomy, 
7th  ed.,  p.  362.] 

1883.— "They  (tree-frogs)  would  perch 
pleasantly  on  the  edge  of  the  water  oooja, 
or  on  the  rim  of  a  tumbler." — Tribeion  my 
Frontier,  118. 

COOK-BOOM,  s.  Kitchen;  in 
Anglo-Indian  establishments  always 
detached  from  the  house. 

1768.— "We  will  not  in  future  admit  of 
any  expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  Com- 

E  either  under  the  head  of  oook-roomi, 
ans,  or  other  expenses  whatever." — Tke 
t*8  Letter,  Biaroh  3,  in  Long,  180. 
1878. — "I  was  one  day  watching  an  old 
female  monkey  who  had  a  young  one  by  her 
side  to  whom  she  was  giving  snudi  bits  of  a 
piece  of  bread  which  we  had  evidently  just 
received  from  my  oook-TOOm." — Life  xn  the 
MqfvLuil,  ii.  44. 

OOOLGXJBNEE,  s.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  village  accountant  and 
writer  in  some  of  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  India.  Mahr.  IcuUear- 
anly  apparently  from  hda^  *  tribe.'  and 
karanoy  writer,  &o.,  the  'paiwdH  of  N. 
India  (see  under  pRANNY,  CUBNUM). 
\Kula  "in  the  revenue  language  of  the 
S.  appears  to  be  applied  especially  to 
families,  or  individual  heads  of  families^ 
paying  revenue"  {WU»on).'\ 

c.  1590.—".  ..  in  this  Soobah  (Berar) 
...  a  chowdry  they  ceJU^Deysmuek ;  a 
Canoongciu   with     '  •      -- 

Mohidaem 
Putwaree   they 
tpin*a   Ayeen   Ahbery,   ii.    67 ;   [ed.  JarreU^ 
ii.  228]. 

ri826.— "You  potails,  ooolo1lllIliefl^  &o., 
will  no  doubt  .  .  .  contrive  to  reap  toler- 
able harvests."— Panificmn^  Hari,  ed.  1873» 
ii.  47.] 

COOUOOY,  s.  A  Malay  term, 
properly  hulii-lcayu^  *  skin- wood,*  ex- 
plained in  the  quotation : 

1784.— "Theooolitoayooroooliooy.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  bark  procured  from  some  parti- 
cular trees.  (It  is  used  for  mattinff  the  sides 
of  houses,  and  bv  Europeans  as  aunnage  in 
pepper  cargoes.)'  —i/ar«20«i'«  H,  of  Sumatra^ 
2nd  ed.  51. 


»wary    uiey    cau    jjcygmiux;    a 

with   them    is   DeyepoMdek;    a 

.  .  they  stvle  PvJUel;   and  a 

tey  name   Kulkomee."- &^(»i- 
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OOOLIN,  adj.  A  claas  of  Br&hmans 
of  Bengal  Proper,  who  xasike  extra- 
ordinaiy  claims  to  purity  of  caste  and 
«xclnsiveness.  Beng.  kuMntu,  from 
fikt  kula^  'a  caste  or  family/  kulina^ 
'belonging  to  a  noble  family.*  They 
■are  much  sought  in  marriage  for  the 
•daughters  of  Brahmans  of  less  exalted 
pretensions,  and  often  take  many 
brides  for  the  sake  of  the  presents 
they  receive.  The  system  is  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  in  liengali  Hinduism. 
/[Riuey,  Tribes  and  CkuUs  of  Bengal^  i. 
146  M^g.] 

1820.— "Some  inferior  KoolWnttfl  marry 
many  wives ;  I  have  heard  of  persons  having 
120 ;  many  have  16  or  20,  and  others  40  and 
-50  each.  Numbers  procure  a  subsistence  by 
this  excessive  iK>lygamy.  .  .  ." — fFarrf,  i.  81. 

OOOLUNO,  OOOLEK,  and  in  W. 
India  CXTLLUM,  s.  Properly  the 
.creat  crey  crane  {Gru8  cinerea),  iL  ku- 
Tang  (said  by  the  dictionaries  to  be 
PeraiaAi,  but  Jerdon  gives  Mahr. 
Jcallamy  and  Tel.  kulangi,  hoUmgi^  which 
.seem  against  the  Persian  origin),  [and 
Platts  seems  to  connect  it  with  Skt.  Icur- 
Ankara,  the  Indian  crane,  Ardea  SMrica 
i^WiUianu)},  Qreat  companies  of 
ihese  are  conmion  in  many  parts  of 
India,  especially  on  the  sands  of  the 
^ess  frequentea  rivers ;  and  their 
«lanmng,  trumpet-like  call  is  often 
heara  as  they  pass  high  overhead  at 
night. 

"  nie  gruum  .  .  . 

Clamor   in    aetheriis    dispersus    nubibus 
austri."  {Lucr,  iv.  182  8eq,). 

The  name,  in  the  form  Goolen^  is  often 
-misapplied  to  the  Demoiselle  Crane 
{Amkropoides  virgo,  L.),  which  is  one 
of  the  l)est  of  Indian  birds  for  the 
table  (see  Jerdon^  ed.  1877,  iL  667,  and 
last  quotation  below).  The  true  Coo- 
2unp^  ^^^H^^  inferior,  is  tolerably  good 
•eating.  This  bird,  which  is  now  quite 
unknown  in  Scotland,  was  in  the  15th 
<;entury  not  uncommon  there,  and  was 
.a  favourite  dish  at. great  entertain- 
ments (see  Aeds.  of  L.  H.  Treasurer  of 
.Scotland^  i.  ccv.). 

1698.— "  Peculiarly  Brand-geese,  Coliim, 
And  Senut,  a  spedee  of  the  former." — Fryers 
117. 

c.  1800. — "Large  flocks  of  a  crane  called 
iXolong,  and  of  another  called  Saroe  (Ardea 
A  ntijfmU — see  CYBUS),  frequent  this  aistsict 
in  wmter.  .  .  .  They  come  from  the  north 
in  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  and 
retire  when  the  heats  conmienoe." — Buck' 
a*j  JtungpooTf  in  Jlattem  IndiOy  iii.  679. 


1818.  —  "  Peacocks,     partridges,     quails, 

>ves,    and    green  -  pigeons    supplied    our 

table,  and  with  the  addition  of  two  stately 


birds,  called  the  Sahras  and  culliim,  added 
much  to.  the  animated  beauty  of  the 
country. "—/orfta,  Or,  Mem,  ii.  29  ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  881]. 

1883. — "Not  being  so  green  as  I  was,  I 
let  the  tempting  herd  of  antelopes  pass,  but 
the  knllum  I  cannot  resist.  They  are  feed- 
ins  in  thousands  at  the  other  end  of  a  large 
field,  and  to  reach  them  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  crawl  round  behind  the  hedge  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  But  what  will  one 
not  do  with  roast  kullum  looming  in  the 
vista  of  the  future  ?  "—Tribes  on  myF'rontier, 
p.  162. 

"  ***  N.B. — I  have  applied  the  word 
knllum,  as  everybody  does,  to  the  demoi- 
selle crane,  which,  however,  is  not  properly 
the  knllimL  but  the  Koonja"^lbid.  p.  171. 

OOOLY,  s.  A  hired  labourer,  or 
burden-carrier ;  and,  in  modern  days 
especially,  a  labourer  induced  to  emi- 
grate from  India,  or  from  China,  to 
lalxjur  in  the  plantations  of  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  or  the  West  Indies,  some- 
times imder  circumstances,  especially 
in  French  colonies,  which  have  brought 
the  cooly's  condition  very  near  to 
slavery.  In  Upper  India  the  term 
h|«  frequently  a  specific  application 
to  the  lower  class  of  labourer  who 
carries  earth,  bricks,  &c.,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  skilled  workman, 
and  even  from  the  digger. 

The  original  of  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  a  nomen  gentile,  the  name 

SKoli)  of  a  race  or  caste  in  Western 
ndia,  who  have  long  performed  such 
offices  as  have  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  savagery,  filth,  and  general 
degradation  attracted  much  attention 
in  former  times,  [see  Hamilton,  Descr, 
of  Hindostan  (1820),  i.  6091  The 
application  of  the  word  would  thus 
be  analogous  to  that  which  has 
rendered  the  name  of  a  Slav,  cap- 
tured and  made  a  bondservant,  the 
word  for  such  a  bondservant  in  many 
Euronean  tongues.  According  to  Dr. 
H.  V.  Carter  the  Kolls  proper  are  a 
true  hill-people,  whose  esi)ecial  locality 
lies  in  the  Western  Ghats,  and  in  the 
northern  extension  of  that  range,  be- 
tween 18'  and  24"  N.  lat.  They 
exist  in  large  numbers  in  Guzerat, 
and  in  the  Konkan,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts  of  the  Deccan,  but  not 
l>eyond  these  limits  ^see  Ind.  Anti- 
quary, ii.  164).  [But  they  are  possibly 
kinsfolk  of  the  Kols,  an  important 
Dravidian   race    in   Bengal   and    the 
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N.W.P.  (see  Risley,  T,  atid  0.  of  Bengal, 
ii.  101  ;  Orookey  T.  0.  of  N,}F,P.  iii. 
294).]  In  the  Rds  MaJd  [ed.  1878, 
p.  78  seqa,"]  the  Koolies  are  spoken  of 
as  a  tribe  who  lived  long  near  the 
Indus,  but  who  were  removed  to  the 
country  of  the  Null  (the  Nal,  a 
brackish  lake  some  40  m.  S.W.  of 
Ahmedabad)  b^  the  goddess  Hinfflaj. 

Though  this  explanation  of  the 
general  use  of  the  term  Cooly  is  the 
most  probable,  the  matter  is  perplexed 
by  otner  facts  which  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  to  the  same  ori^.  Thus  in  S. 
India  there  is  a  Tamil  and  Can.  word 
kuli  in  common  use,  signifying  *hire' 
or  *  wages,'  which  Wilson  indeed  regards 
as  the  true  orimn  of  Cooly,  [Oppert 
(Orig.  Inhah,  of  BhareUavaraa,  p.  131) 
adopts  the  same  view,  and  disputing 
the  connection  of  Cooly  with  KoU  or 
Koly  regards  the  word  as  equivalent 
to  'hired  servant'  and  originating  in 
the  English  Factories  on  the  E.  coast.] 
Also  in  both  Oriental  and  Osmanh 
Turkish  kol  is  a  word  for  a  slave, 
whilst  in  the  latter  also  holeh  means 
'  a  male  slave,  a  bondsman '  {BedJuruse). 
Khol  is  in  Tibetan  also  a  word  for 
a  servant  or  slave  (Note  from  A. 
Schiefner ;  see  alao  Jaschke's  Tibetan 
Diet.,  1881,  p.  69).  But  with  this 
the  Indian  term  seems  to  have  no 
connection.  The  familiar  use  of  Cooly 
has  extended  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  and  China,  as  well  as 
to  all  tropical  and  sub-tropical  colonies, 
whether  English  or  foreign. 

In  the  quotations  foUowing,  those 
in  which  the  race  is  distinctly  intended 
are  marked  with  an  *. 

*1548.— '*  And  for  the  duty  from  the  Col6i 
who  fish  at  the  sea-stakes  and  on  the  river 
of  Bacaim.  .  .  ."—S.  BoUiho,  Tambo,  155. 

*1553.— "Soltan  Badnr  .  .  .  ordered  those 


et  from   Champanel." — Barros,    Dec.   IV. 
Bv.  ▼.  cap.  7. 

♦1668.-"  These  GoUes  .  .  .  Uve  by 
robbing  and  thieving  at  this  day.'* — Garcia^ 
f.  84. 

*1584.— "  I  ^  attacked  and  laid  waste 
nearly  fifty  villages  of  the  Kolil  and 
Grassias,  and  I  buiH  forts  in  seven  difFeront 
places  to  keep  these  people  in  chock." — 
fabaMt'i-AJAariy  in  Elliot,  v.  447. 

♦1598.— "  Others  that  yet  dwell  within 
the  countrie  called  GoUes :  which  Collet  .  .  . 
doe  yet  live  by  robbing  and  stealing.  .  .  .'* — 
Linschot^n,  ch.  xzvii. ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  166]. 


♦1616.— <*  Those  who  inhabit  the  country 
villages  are  called  Ckwleai;  these  till  the 
ground  and  breed  up  cattle." — Terrv,  in 
Furehas;  [ed.  1777,  p.  180]. 

♦  "  The  people  called  CoUmi  or  QnllleM." 
—In  PurekoB,  i.  486. 

1680. — "The  husbandmen  or  inferior  sort 
of  people  called  the  Gouliet." — LorcTt  JJis- 
play,  &c.,  ch.  xiii. 

1688. — "  He  lent  us  horses  to  ride  on,  and 
Ck)WlerB  (which  are  Porters)  to  carry  our 
goods."— >r.  BruUm,  in  Hakl.  v.  49. 

In  this  form  thero  was  perhaps  an  in- 
definite  suggestion  of  the  wmt-ttaff  used  in 
carrying  heavy  loads. 

1644.— "In  these  lands  of  Damam  the 
people  who  dwell  there  as  His  Majesty's 
Vanals  are  heathen,  whom  they  call 
CoUis,  and  all  the  Paartt  make  great  com-r 
pUunts  that  the  owners  of  the  alaeat  do  not 
look  with  favour  on  the  conversion  of  these 
heathen  CoUis,  nor  do  they  consent  to  their 
bein^  made  Christians,  lest  thero  thus  may- 
be hmdrance  to  the  groater  service  which  is 
rendered  by  them  when  they  remain 
heathen."— -Bocarro  {Port.  MS.), 

♦1669.— "To  ralate  how  I  got  away  from 
those  Robbers,  the  TTmnniM  .  .  .  how  w^ 
became  good  Friends  by  the  means  of  my 
Profession  of  Physick  ...  I  must  not  in- 
sist upon  to  describe." — Bernitr.  E.T.,  p*. 
80;  [ed.  (7<»Mtoi^  91]. 

♦c.  1666. — "  Nous  roncontrftmes  quantity' 
de  C^lyi,  qui  sont  gens  d'une  Caste  ou  tribut- 
des  Gentiu,  qui  n'ont  -pcmt  dliabitation 
arr6t^,  mais  qui  vont  de  village  en  village- 
et  portent  avco  eux  tout  leur  manage."— 
Tkevetiot,  v.  21. 

♦1673.—"  The  Inhabitants  of  Ramnagur- 
ara  the  Salvages  called  Ckwlies.  .  .  ."^Fryer^ 
161. 

,,       "Coolies,  Frasses,  and  Holencores^. 
aro  the  Dr^  of  the  People."— 7^.  194. 

1680.—"  ...  It  is  theroforo  ordered 
forthwith  that  the  drum  be  beat  to  call  alt' 
OOOliet,  carpenters.  .  .  .**— Official  Memo^ 
in  Wheeler,  \.  129. 

♦c.  1703.— "The  Imperial oiBoers  . . .  sent 
.  .  .  ten  or  twelve  tarddrs,  with  18,000  or- 
14,000  horse,  and  7,000  or  8,000  trained 
Kolil  of  that  o(mntry.**^Khtft  KMdn,  in 
Elliot,  vii.  875. 

1711.—"  The  better  sort  of  people  travel 
in  Palankeens,  carry'd  by  six  or  eight 
CooleyB,  whose  Hire,  if  they  go  not  far  from 
Town,  is  threepence  a  Day  each." — Loclyer^ 
26. 

1726.— "CkMli's.  Bearers  of  aU  sorts  of 
Burdens,  goods,  Andols  (see  ANDOB)  and 
Palankins.  .  .  .**—VaUntijn,  vol.  v.,  Namet, 
ko.,  2. 

♦1727.— "Gcga  ...  has  had  some  Mud 
Wall  Fortifications,  which  still  defend  them 
from  the  Insults  of  their  Neighbours  the- 
GouUes."- ^.  HmnUUm,  i;  141 ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  142]. 

1755.— "The  Families  cxf  the  Ckwlies  sent, 
to  the  Negrais  complain  that  Mr.  Brook 
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has  paid  to  tho  Head  Ckwley  what  money 
thoee  who  died  there  left  behmd  them." — In 
Lonff,  54. 

1785.^" ...  the  ofBoen  were  obliged  to 
have  their  baggage  transported  upon  men's 
heads  over  an  extent  of  upwaras  of  800 
miles,  at  the  rate  of  5/.  per  month  for  evenr 
oonlvy  or  porter  employed. " — Carraeeiolt's  L» 
ofClixe^  i.  248  m?. 

1789. — "If  yon  should  ask  a  common 
COOly  or  Dorter,  what  cast  he  is  of,  he  will 
answer,  tne  same  as  Master,  pariar-ccut,** — 
Munro*$  Narrative,  29. 

1791. — ".  .  .  deux  relais  de  vigoreux 
OOqJIs,  ou  porteurs,  de  (^uatre  hommes 
chacun.  .  .  r^B.  de  St.  Pierre,  La  Chau- 
miirt  Indiennef  15. 

[1798.— "The  Resident  hopes  all  distinc- 
tions between  the  Cool«y  and  Portuguese 
inhabitants  will  be  laid  aside"— ProcL  in 
Loffan,  Malabar^  iii.  802.] 

*1813. — "  Gudgeiah, "  a  large  populous 
town  surrounded  by  a  wall,  to  protisct  it 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Coolees,  who 
are  a  verr  insolent  set  among  the  numerous 
and  probably  indigenous  tribes  of  free- 
booters, and  robbers  in  this  part  of  India." — 
Forbes,  Orient.  Mem.  iii.  63 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  160 ; 
also  see  i.  146]. 

1817.— "These  (Chinese)  emigrants  are 
usually  employed  as  ooolMS  or  IfUMurers  on 
their  first  arrival  (in  Java)." — Raffles,  H.  of 
Jara,   i.  205. 

*1820. — "  In  the  profession  of  thieving 
the  Kooleai  may  be  said  to  act  con  amore. 
A  Koolee  of  this  order,  meeting  a  defence- 
less person  in  a  lane  aoout  dusk,  would  no 
more  think  of  allowing  'him  to  pass  un- 
plandered  than  a  Frenchman  would  a 
woman  without  bowing  to  her ;  it  may  be 
considered  a  point  of  honour  of  the  caste."— 
Tr.  Lit.  Soe.  Bo.  iii.  835. 

*1826.— "The  head  man  of  the  village 
said  he  was  a  Kholee,  the  name  of  a  degene- 
rate race  of  Rajpoots  in  Guzerat,  who 
from  the  low  occupations  in  which  they  are 
generally  employed  have  (under  the  corrupt 
name  of  Coolie)  given  a  name,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  Portuguese,  to 
bearers  of  burdens  all  over  India.— ZTeW, 
ed.  1844,  ii.  92. 

1867. — "Bien  que  de  race  dilK^rente  les 
CooliM  et  les  Chinois  sont  comports  k 
peu-prte  de  m6me." — Quatr^ages,  Rapport 
tvr  le  Progris  de  VAnikropologie,  219. 

1871.—"  I  have  hopes  for  the  Coolies  in 
British  Ouiana,  but  it  will  be  more  sure 
and  certain  when  the  immigration  system 
is  based  on  better  laws." — Jenkinji,  The 
Coolie. 

1873.— "The  appellant,  the  Hon.  Julian 
Paunoefote,  is  the  Attorney-General  for  the 
Colony  (Hon^  Kong)  and  the  respondent 
Hwoka-Sinff  is  a  Coolie  or  labourer,  and 
a  native  ol  China."— A^wrt  of  Case  hefvre 
Jvd,  Com.  of  Privy  Council. 

„  "A  man  (Col.  Gordon)  who  had 
wrouffht  such  wonders  with  means  so  modest 
as  a  levy  of  CooliM  .  .  .  needed,  we  may 


be  sure,  only  to  be  put  to  the  highest  test 
to  show  how  just  those  were  who  had 
marked  him  out  in  his  Crimean  days  as  a 
youth  whose  extraordinary  genius  for  war 
could  not  be  surpdssed  in  the  army  that  lay 
before  Sebastopol."— jSo/.  Review,  Aug.  16, 
203. 

1875.— "A  long  row  of  cottages,  evidently 
pattern-built  .  .  .  announced  the  presence 
of  Coolies,  Indian  or  Chinese."— /a/^mtv, 
Dutch  Ouiana,  ch.  i. 

The  word  Oooly  has  passed  into 
English  thieves'  jargon  in  the  sense  of 
*  a  soldier '  (v.  Siang  Did.), 

OOOMEEE,  adj.,  used  as  tub.  This 
is  a  derivative  from  P.  kumak,  *aid,' 
and  must  have  been  widely  diffused  in 
India,  for  we  And  it  specialised  in 
different  senses  in  the  extreme  West 
and  East,  besides  having  in  both  the 
general  sense  of  *  auxiliary.* 

a)  In  the  Moghul  army  the  term  is 
'■  for  auxiliary  troops. 

[c.  1690.—"  Some  troops  are  levied  occa- 
sionally to  strengthen  the  munsuhs,  and 
they  are  called  Knnimeky  (or  auxiliaries)." — 
Gladwin,  Ayeen  Aibery,  ed.  1800,  i.  188 ;  in 
Blochmann,  i.  232,  Komakis. 

[1858.— "The  great  landholders  despise 
them  (the  ordinary  levies)  but  respect  the 
Komakee  corps.  .  .  ." — Sleeman,  Journey 
through  Oudh,  i.  30.] 

(b)  Knmaki,  in  N.  and  S.  Canara,  is 
applied  to  a  defined  portion  of  forest, 
from  which  the  proprietor  of  the 
village  or  estate  has  the  pri^dlege  of 
supplying  himself  with  wood  for  house- 
building, &c.  (except  from  the  re- 
served kinds  of  woodX  with  leaves 
and  twigs  for  manure,  fodder,  &c. 
(See  COOMBY).  TThe  system  is  de- 
scribed  by  'Sturrock,  Man.  S.  Canara,  i. 
16,  224  seqq.] 

(c).  Koomkee,  in  Bengal,  is  the 
technical  name  of  the  female  elephant 
used  as  a  decoy  in  capturing  a  male. 

1807. — "  When  an  elephant  is  in  a  proper 
state  to  be  removed  from  the  Keddah,  he  is 
conducted  either  by  koomkies  (i.e.  decoy 
females)  or  by  tame  males." — Williamaon, 
Oriental  Field  Sport»,  folio  ed.,  p.  30. 

[1873.— "It  was  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  the  captive  led  in  between  two 
Uioonkias  or  tame  elephants." — Cooper, 
Mishmee  Hills,  88. 

[1882.— "  Attached  to  each  elephant 
hunting  party  there  must  be  a  number  of 
tame  elephants,  or  Koonkiet,  to  deal  with 
the  wild  elephants  when  captured." — 
Sanderam,  Thirteen  Years,  70.] 
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COOMBY,  8.  [Can.  kunum,  fi-um 
Mahr.  kumbarij  'a  hill  slope  of  poor 
soil.']  Kumari  cultivation  is  the  S. 
Indian  (especially  in  Canara),  [S^urroc^ 
S.  Canara  Man.  i.  171  ai)peUation  of 
that  system  pursued  by  hill-people  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  its  frontiers, 
in  which  a  certain  tract  of  forest  is  cut 
down  and  burnt,  and  the  ground 
planted  with  crops  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  after  which  a  new  site  is 
similarly  treated.  This  system  has 
many  names  in  different  regions ;  in 
the  east  of  Ben^l  it  it  knoi^^n  as  jMm 

isee  JHOOM)  ;  in  Burma  as  tounggyan; 
in  parte  of  the  N.W.P.  dahyOy  Skt. 
daha,  'buminc*;  ponam  in  Malabar; 
ponacaud  in  Saleml  We  find  kumried 
41S  a  quasi-Englisn  participle  in  a 
document  quoted  by  the  High  Court, 
Bombay,  in  a  judgment  dated  27th 
January,  1879,  p.  227. 

IBIBS.^**  Kumahi  (Coomkee)  and  Kumari 
priTileges  stand  on  a  very  different  platform. 
The  former  are  perfectly  reasonable,  and 
■worthy  of  a  civilised  country.  ...  As  for 
Kitmari  privileges,  they  cannot  be  defended 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason  as  being  really 
good  for  the  country,  but  old  custom  is  old 
custom,  and  often  commands  the  respect  of 
a  wise  govemment  even  when  it  is  in- 
defensible."—if  r.  Grant  Duft  Repljf  to  an 
Address  at  MangeUore,  I5th  October. 

COONOOB,  n.p.  A  hill-station  in 
the  Neik^erries.  Ku7inur,  'Hill- 
Town.'  [The  Madras  Gloei.  gives  Can. 
Kunnvnij  Skt.  kunnaf  'small,'  Can. 
nru,  '^^llage.'] 

OOOBG,  n.p.  A  small  hill  State  on 
the  west  of  the  table-land  of  Mysore, 
in  which  lies  the  source  of  the  Cauvery, 
2ind  which  was  annexed  to  the  Briti&h 
Government,  in  consequence  of  cruel 
misgovernment  in  1834.  The  name  is 
a  corruption  of  Kddagu,  of  which 
Oundert  savs :  "  p  ertiaps  from  kodu^ 
'  steep,'  or  Tamil  kadaga, '  west.' "  FFor 
various  other  speculations  on  the  deri- 
vation, see  Oppert,  Original  Inhabit.,  162 
wqq.  Tlie  Madras  Gloss,  seems  to  refer 
it  to  Skt.  krodadcm,  'hog-land,'  from 
"the  tradition  that  the  inhabitante 
had  nails  on  hands  and  feet  like  a 
l)oar."]  Coorg  is  also  used  for  a  native 
of  the  country,  in  which  case  it  stands 
for  Kddaga. 

OOOBSY,  s.  H.— from  At.— kursi 
[which  is  used  for  the  stand  on  which 
the  Koran  is  laid].    It  is  the  word 


usually  employed  in  Western  India 
for  'a  chair,'  and  is  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  a  more  dignified  term  tlSin 
chauH  (see  CHOKY).  Kursi  is  the 
Arabic  form,  borrowed  from  the 
Aramaic,  in  which  the  emphatic  state 
is  kwrsSyd.  But  in  Hebrew  the  word 
possesses  a  more  original  form  with  s$ 
for  rs  {kisscy  the  uiual  word  in  the 
0.  T.  for  'a  throne').  The  original 
sense  appears  to  be  '  a  covered  seat.' 

1781. — *'  It  happened,  at  this  time,  that 
the  Nawaub  was  seated  on  his  kooni,  or 
chair,  in  a  garden,  beneath  a  banyan  tree.*' 
—Hist.  o/Hydur  KaU-,  452. 

G008TJMBA,  s.  H.  kumm,  kusum- 
bha,  Safflower,  q.v.  But  the  name  is 
applied  in  Bajputana  and  Guzerat  to  the 
tincture  of  opium,  which  is  used  freely 
by  Eajputs  and  others  in  those  terri- 
tories ;  also  (according  to  Shakespear) 
to  an  infusion  of  Bang  (q.v.). 

[1823.— "  Several  of  the  Rajpoot  Princes 
West  of  the  Chumbul  seldom  hold  a  Durbar 
without  presenting  a  mixture  of  liquid  opium, 
or,  as  it  Is  termed,  'kosoomliAli,'  to  all 
present.  The  minister  washes  his  hands  in 
a  vessel  placed  before  the  Rawul,  after  which 
some  liquid  opium  ispoured  into  the  palm 
of  his  right  han\l.  The  first  in  rank  who 
may  be  present  then  approaches  and  drinks 
the  liquid."— JfaZ«)/»i,  Mem.  of  Central 
India,  ^  ed.  ii.  146,  note.] 

COOTTJB,  THE,  n.p.  The  Kutb 
Mindr,  near  Delhi,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  Indian  architectural  anti- 
quities, is  commonly  so  called  by 
Europeans.  It  forms  the  minaret  of 
the  Great  Mosqiie,  .now  long  in  ruins, 
which  Kutb-uddin  Ibak  foimded  a.d. 
1191,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Delhi,  and  which  was  built  out  of  the 
materials  of  numerous  Hindu  temples, 
as  is  still  manifest.  According  to  the 
elaborate  investigation  of  Gen.  A. 
Cunningham  [Arch.  Bep.  i.  189  seqa.], 
the  magnificent  Minar  was  begun  by 
Kutb-uddin  Ibak  about  1200,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  successor  Shamsuddin 
lyaltimish  about  1220.  The  tower 
has  undergone,  in  its  upper  part, 
various  restorations.  The  height  as 
it  now  stands  is  238  feet  1  inch.  The 
traditional  name  of  the  tower  no  doubt 
had  reference  to  the  name'  of  its 
founder,  but  also  there  may  have  l)een 
a  reference  to  .the  contemporary  Saint, 
Kutb-uddin  Ushi,  whose  tomb  is  close 
by  ;  and  perhaps  also  to  the  meaning 
of  Uie  name  Kutb-uddin,  *  The  Pole  or 
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Axle  of  the  Faith,'  as  appropriate  to 
such  a  structure. 

c.  1330. — ''Attached  to  the  moeque  (of 
Delhi)  ia  a  tower  for  the  call  to  prayer  which 
has  no  eoual  in  the  whole  world.  It  is 
built  of  Tea  stone,  with  about  360  steps.  It 
is  not  square,  but  has  a  great  number  of 
angles,  is  very  massive  at  the  base,  and  very 
lofty,  equalling  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria." 
—AM/tda,  in  Oildemeuter,  190. 

c.  1340. — "In  the  northern  court  of  the 
mosQue  stands  the  minaret  {al-^rtma*a)f 
whi^  is  without  a  parallel  in  all  the  countries 
of  IsISm.  .  .  .  It  is  of  surpassinfi^  height ;  the 
pinnacle  is  of  milk-white  marble,  and  the 
globes  which  decorate  it  are  of  pure  gold. 
The  aperture  of  the  staircase  is  so  wide 
that  elephants  can  ascend,  and  a  person  on 
whom  I  could  relv  told  me  that  when  the 
minaret  was  a-building,  he  saw  an  elephant 
ascend  to  the  very  top  with  a  load  of 
stones." — Ibn  BatutOy  iii.  151. 

The  latter  half  of  the  last  quotation  is 
fiction. 

1663.— ''At  two  Leagues  off  the  City  on 
Agra's  side,  in  a  place  by  the  Mahumetans 
called  Kcrja  KotubeddttUj  there  is  a  very 
ancient  Edifice  which  hath  been  a  Temple 
of  Idols.  .  .  r—Bemitr,  E.T.  91. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Bemier  had 
not  then  visited  the  KvJ^h.  [Constable  in 
his  tr.  reads  **K<na  KoUth-eddine,"  by  which 
he  understands  Koh-i-Kviab-uddinf  the  hill 
or  eminence  of  the  Saint,  p.  283.] 

1825.— "I  will  only  observe  that  the 
Cttttab  Minar  ...  is  really  the  finest  tower 
1  have  ever  seen,  and  must,  when  its  spire 
was  complete,  have  been  still  more  beauti- 
ful."—iSfeer,  ed.  1844,  i.  308. 

COPEOK,  s.  This  is  a  Russian 
coin,  tH  of  a  ruble.  The  d^eneration 
of  coin  denominations  is  often  so  great 
that  we  may  suspect  this  name  to 
preserve  that  of  the  dlndr  Kopdn 
often  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
Timor  and  his  family.  Kopek  is  in 
Turki,  *dog,*  and  Charmoy  explains 
the  term  as  eauivalent  to  AhU-kaJh, 
•FaUier  of  a  aog,'  formerly  applied 
~~     pt  to  Duteh   crowns    (Lihven- 


thdUr)  l)earing  a  lion.  There  could 
not  Ik3  Dutch  coins  in  Timur's  time, 
hut  some  other  Frank  coin  bear- 
ing a  lion  may  have  been  so  called, 
probably  Venetian.  A  Polish  coin 
with  a  uon  on  it  was  called  by  a  like 
name  (see  Macariiis,  quoted  below, 
p.  169).  Another  etymology  of  kopek 
suggested  (in  Chandoir,  Apergu  des 
Mmnaies  RvMes)  is  from  Russ.  kopi^^ 
kopy^j  a  pike,  many  old  Russian  coins 
representing  the  rrince  on  horseback 
with  a  spear.  [This  is  accepted  by  the 
N.E,D,]     Kopeks  are  mentioned  in 


the  reign  of  Yassili  III.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  but  only 
because  regularly  established  in  the 
coinage  c.  1536.    [See  TANOA.] 

1390.— (Timour  resolved)  "to  visit  the 
venerated  tomb  of  Sheikh  Ifaslahat  .  .  . 
and  with  that  intent  proceeded  to  TSsh- 
kand  ...  he  there  distributed  as  alms  to 
worthy  objects,  10,000  c^indrv  kopald.  ..." 
— Shar\fuad%nt  in  Extracts  by  Ji.  Ckarmov^ 
Mem,  Acad.  St.  P.,  vi.  S.,  tome  iii.  p.  363, 
also  note,  p.  135. 

1535.— "It  was  on  this  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  *  mother  of  Ivan  Vassilie- 
vitch,  and  regent  in  his  minority,  ordered, 
in  1535,  that  these  new  Dengui  should  be 
melted  down  and  new  ones  struck,  at  the 
rate  of  300  denfuiy  or  3  Roubles  of  Moscow 
k  la  grivenka,  m  Kopeks.  .  .  .  From  that 
time  accounts  continued  to  be  kept  in 
Roubles^  Kopeks,  and  Denffu%."—Chaudoit% 
Aperfu. 

c.  Ifi55.— "The  pension  in  lieu  of  pro- 
visions was,  for  our  Lord  the  Patriarch  25 
oopedkB  daily." — Travels  qf  the  Patnarch 
BiacariiUy  Or.  Tr.  Fund,  i.  281. 

1783.— "The  Gopeok  of  Russia,  a  copper 
coin,  in  name  ana  apparently  in  value,  is 
the  same  which  was  current  in  Tartarr 
during  the  reign  of  Timur." — FonUra 
Journey,  ed.  1808,  ii.  332. 

OOPPEBSMITH,  s.  Popular  name 
both  in  H.  {iamhayat)  and  English  of 
the  crimson-breasted  barbet  (yCaniho- 
laema  ttuiica, Latham).  See  the  quota- 
tion from  Jerdon. 

1802. — "It  has  a  remarkably  loud  note, 
which  sounds  like  took-took-tooky  and  this  it 
generally  utters  when  seated  on  the  top  of 
some  tree,  nodding  its  head  at  each  call, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  another.  .  .  . 
This  sound  and  the  motion  of  its  head,  ac- 
companying it,  have  given  origin  to  the 
name  of  ' Coppersmith. '  .  .  ."—Jerdwi.  ed. 
1877,  i.  316. 

1879.— 

"...  In  the  mango-sprays 
The  sun-birds  flashed;  alone  at  his  green 

forge 
Toiled  the  loud  Coppersmith.  .  ^  ." 

The  Light  of  Asia^  p.  20. 

1883. — "For  the  same  reason  mymxa  seek 
the  tope,  and  the  'blue  jay,'  so-called,  and 
the  little  green  ooppersmitii  hooting  ventri- 
loquistically." — Trwes  on  my  Frontier^  154. 

COPBAH,  s.  The  dried  kernel  of 
the  coco-nut,  much  used  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  oil,  and  exported  largely 
from  the  Malabar  ports.  The  Portu- 
guese probably  took  the  word  from  the 
Malayal.  koppara,  which  is,  however, 
apparently  wrrowed  from  the  H. 
kkoprd^  of   the   same    meaning.    The 
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latter  is  connected  by  some  with 
khapndy  *to  dry  up.*'  Shakespear 
however,  more  probably,  connects 
khovrd,  as  well  as  khopi%  'a  skull, 
a  shell,*  and  khappar,  *a  skull,*  with 
Skt.  kharvarOf  having  also  the  mean- 
ing of  *  skull.'  Ck)mpare  with  this  a 
derivation  which  we  have  suggested 
(s.v.)  as  possible  of  coco  from  old 
Ft,  and  Span,  coque^  cocOy  *a  shell*; 
and  with  the  slang  use  of  coco  there 
mentioned. 

1563. — ''And  they  also  dry  these  cocos 
.  .  .  and  these  dried  ones  they  call  copira, 
and  they  carry  them  to  Ormuz,  and  to  the 
Balaghat"— f/arrio,  Colloq.  f.  686. 

1578.— "The  kernel  of  these  ooooe  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  called  copra.  .  .  . 
From  this  same  copra  oil  is  made  in  presses, 
as  we  make  it  from  olives." — Aeotta,  104. 

1584.— ''Chopra,  from  Cochin  and  Mala- 
bar. .  .  /'-^Barret,  in  ffall.  ii.  413. 

1598.— "The  other  Oyle  is  prest  out  of 
the  dried  Cocus,  which  is  called  Conra.  ..." 
—LinschoUn,  101.  See  also  (16^),  Couto, 
Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  8;  (1606)  Gouvea,  f. 
626;  [(1610)  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  884  (reading  kuppara  for  tuppara);] 
(0.  1690)  Rum^u8,  Serb.  Av^.  i.  7. 

1727. — "That  tree  (coco-nut)  produoeth 
.  .  .  Copera,  or  the  Kernels  of  the  Nut 
dried,  and  out  of  these  Kernels  there  is  a 
▼ery  clear  Oil  exprest." — A.  Hamilton,,  i. 
307 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  308]. 

I860.— "The  ordinary  estimate  is  that 
one  thousand  full-£px>wn  nuts  of  Jaffna  will 
yield  525  pounds  of  Copra  when  dried, 
which  in  turn  will  produce  25  gallons  of 
cocoa-nut  oil." — Temunl,  Ceylon,  ii.  531. 

1878. — It  appears  from  Lady  Brassey's 
Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam  (5th  ed.  248)  that 
this  word  is  naturalised  in  Tahiti. 

1883. — "I  suppose  there  are  but  few 
English  people  outside  the  trade  who  know 
what  copra  is ;  I  will  therefore  explain : — it 
is  the  wnite  pith  of  the  ripe  cocoa-nut  cut 
into  strips  and  dried  in  the  sun.  This  is 
brought  to  the  trader  (at  New  Britain)  in 
baskets  varying  from  8  to  20  lbs.  in  weight ; 
the  payment  .  .  ;  was  a  thimbleful  of 
beads  for  each  pound  of  copra.  .  .  .  The  nut 
is  full  of  oil,  and  on  reaching  Europe  the 
copra  is  crushed  in  mills,  and  the  oil  pressed 
from  it  .  .  .  half  the  oil  sold  as  '  olire-oil ' 
is  really  from  the  cocoa-nut." — Wilfred 
Powell,  Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country,  p.  37. 

COBAL-TBEE,  s.  Erythrituiindicay 
Lam.,  so  called  from  the  rich  scarlet 
colour  of  its  flowers. 

[I860.— "  There  are  .  .  .  two  or  three 
species  of  the  genus  Erytiurina  or  Coral 
Tree.  A  small  spNOcies  of  Eryfhrina,  with 
reddish  flowers,  is  famous  in  Buddhist 
mythology  as  the  tree  around  which  the 
Devas  dance  till   they  are .  intoxicated  in 


Sudra's  (?  Indra's)  heaven. "  Maton't  Burmak, 
p.  SSl.—AfcAfahon,  Karens  of  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  p.  11.] 

OOBOOPALI,  s.  This  is  the  name 
of  a  fruit  descril)ed  by  Varthema, 
Acoste,  and  other  old  writers,  the 
identity  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  conjecture.  It  is  in  reality 
the  Garcinta  indicOy  Choisy  (N.  0. 
G\UHferae\  a  tree  of  the  Concan  and 
Canara,  which  l)elong8  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  man^teen,  and  as  the 
tree  aflfordiug  tne  gambo^  (see 
CAMBOJA)  of  commerce.  It  produces 
an  agreeable,  acid,  purple  fruit,  which 
the  Portuguese  call  orindoes.  From 
the  seeds  a  fatty  oil  is  drawn,  known 
as  kokun  butter.  The  name  in  Malayal. 
is  kodukJctty  and  this  possibly,  with  the 
addition  of  puli,  *  acid,'  gave  rise  to 
the  name  before  us.  It  is  stated  in  the 
English  Cyclopaedia  (Nat.  Hid.  s-v. 
Garcinta)  that  in  Travancore  the  fruit 
is  called  by  the  natives  gharka  puUi^ 
and  in  Ceylon  goraka.  Forbes  Watson's 
'List  of  Indian  Productions'  gives  as 
synonyms  of  the  Garcinta  camJboaia 
tree  ^Karka-puUemaramV  Tam. ;  *itumi- 

fmlie^^  Mai. ;  and  ^  goraha-gau^*  Ceyl. 
The  Madras  Gloss,  calls  it  MaU  man- 
gosteen,  a  ship  term  meaning  *  cook- 
room  mangosteen';  Can.  murginahul% 
'  twisted  tamarind ' ;  Mai.  pvnampuli^ 
'  stiff  tamarind.'J  The  Cycfopcedia  also 
contains  some  interesting  particulars 
regarding  the  uses  in  Ceylon  of  the 
goraka.  But  this  Ceylon  tree  is  a 
different  species  (G^.  Qambogia^  Desrous). 
Notwithstanding  its  name  it  does  not 
produce  gamboge ;  its  gum  being  in- 
soluble in  water.  A  figure  5  (?. 
indica  is  G:iven  in  Bedd^m^s  Flora 
SylvatuM,  pi.  Ixxxv.  [A  full  account 
of  Kokam  biUter  will  be  f oimd  in  JVatt^ 
Econ.  Diet.  iii.  467  uq^."] 

1510. — **  Another  fruit  is  found  here 
fashioned  like  a  melon,  and  it  has  divisions 
after  that  manner,  and  when  it  is  cut,  three 
or  four  grains  which  look  like  grapes,  or 
birdcherries,  are  found  inside.  The  tree 
which  bears  this  fruit  is  of  the  height  of  a 
quince  tree,  and  forms  its  leares  in  the 
same  manner.  This  fruit  is  called  CofOOpal ; 
it  is  extremely  good  for  eating,  and  excel- 
lent as  a  medicine." — Varthema  (transl. 
modified  from),  Hak.  Soc.  167. 

1578.— "Carea|mli  is  a  great  tree,  both 
lofty  and  thick ;  its  fruit  is  in  size  and  as- 
pect like  an  orange  without  a  rind,  all 
divided  in  lobes.  .  .  ."—Acosta,  Tractado, 
357. 

(This  author  gives  a  tolerable  cut  of  the 
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fruit ;  there  is  aik  inferior  plate  in  Debry, 
iv.  No.  xTii.). 

1672.— "The  plant  Caroavnll  is  peculiar 
to  Malabar.  .  .  .  The  Vipe  fruit  is  used  as 
ordinary  food ;  the  unripe  is  cut  in  pieces 
and  dned  in  the  sun,  and  is  then  used  all 
the  jear  round  to  mix  in  dishes,  along  with 
tamariod,  haying  an  excellent  flavour,  of  a 
tempered  addity.  and  of  a  very  i^reeable 
and  refreshing  oaour.  The  form  is  nearly 
round,  of  the  sice  of  an  apple,  divided  into 
eight  equal  lobes  of  a  yellow  colour,  fra- 
grant and  beautiful,  and  with  another  little 
fruitlet  attached  to  the  extremity,  which  is 
perfectly   round,"   &c.,    &c.— P.     Vinceiuo 

COBGE,  OOOBOE,  &c.,  s.  A 
mercantile  term  for  'a  score.'  The 
word  is  in  use  among  the  trading  Arabs 
and  other^  as  well  as  in  India.  It  is 
establishea  in  Portuguese  use  ap- 
parently, but  the  Portuguese  word  is 
almost  certainly  of  Indian  origin,  and 
this  is  expressly  asserted  in  some 
Portuguese  Dictionaries  (e.g.  Laeerda\ 
Lisbon,  1871).  Korl  is  used  exactly 
in  the  same  way  by  natives  all  over 
Upper  India.  Indeed,  the  vulgar 
there  in  numeration  habitually  say  dx> 
korl,  tin  hor%  for  40,  60,  and  so  forth. 
The  first  of  our  quotations  shows  the 
word  in  a  form  very  closely^  allied  to  this, 
and  explaining  the  transition.  Wilson 
gives  Telugu  Khorjanty  "a  bale  or  lot  of 
20  pieces,  commonly  called  a  cprge,^^ 
FThe  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Can.  korji,  Tel. 
khorjamy  as  meaning  either  a  measure 
of  capacity,  about  44  maunds,  or  a 
Madras  town  cloth  measure  of  20 
pieces.]  But,  unless  a  root  can  be 
traced,  this  may  easily  be  a  corruption 
of  the  trade-word.  Littr^  explains 
eorge  or  courge  as  "  Paauet  de  toile  de 
coton  des  Indes " ;  ana  Marcel  Devic 
says :  **  Cest  vraisemblablement  VArabe 
JWird;*  — which  means  a  saddlebag, 
a  portmanteau.  Both  the  definition 
ana  the  etymology  seem  to  miss  the 
essential  meaning  of  eorge,  which  is 
that  of  a  score,  and  not  that  of  a 
packet  or  bundle,  unless  by  accident. 

1510.— "If  they  be  stuffs,  thev  deal  by 
cnzia,  and  in  like  manner  if  they  oe  jewels. 
By  a  oarla  is  understood  twenty." — Var- 
thema,  170, 

1525. — "A  oOKJi  dos  auotonyas  grandes 
rale  {2S0)  tamgns." — Lemhmnfaf  das  Cotuat 
da  India,  48. 

1554. — "The  nut  and  mace  when  gathered 
were  bartered  by  the  natives  for  common 
kinds  of  cloth,  and  for  each  kOKJa  of  these 
.  .  .  they  gave  a  bahar  of  mace  .  .  .  and 
aeren  bafars  of  the  nut." — Ccutankedoj  vi.  8. 


[1605-6.— "Note  the  oody  or  oorgt  is  a 
bondell  or  set  nomber  of  20  pieces." — Bird- 
wood,  First  Letter  Book,  80.] 

1612.— "White  callioos  from  twentie  to 
fortie  Royals  the  Gorge  (a  (knge  being 
twentie  pieces),  a  great  quantitie." — Gapl. 
Saris,  in  Purehaa,  i.  347. 

1612-18. — "They  returning  brought  doime 
the  Mustraes  of  everie  sort,  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  them  per  Gorge"— Donnton, 
in  Fwxhas,  i.  299. 

1615.— 
"  6  pec.  whit  haftat  of  16  and  17  Rs....corg. 

6  pec.  blew  by  rams,  kA  15  Rs corg. 

6  pec.  red  zelas,  of  12  lU corg.'* 

Cock**»  Diary,  i.  76. 

1622. — Adam  Denton  .  .  .  admits  that 
he  made  "90  oozge  of  Pintadoes"in  their 
house  at  Patani,  but  not  at  their  charge. — 
Saititbury,  iii.  42. 

1644.— "To  the  Friars  of  St.  Francis  for 
their  regular  yearly  allowance,  a  cow  every 
week,  24  candies  of  wheat,  15  sacks  of  rice 
ginuol,  2  sacks  of  sugar,  half  a  candy  of 
tero  (qu.  sevo,  *  tallow,^  *  grease,*?)  ^  candy 
of  coco-nut  oil,  6  maunds  of  butter,  4 
eoijas  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  25,920  r^  for 
dispensary  medicines  (mezinkas  de  botti^u)," 
—Bocarro,  MS.  f.  217. 

c.  1670.— "The  Chites  ,  .  .  which  are  made 
at  LaAor  .  .  .  are  sold  by  Gorges,  every 
Corge  consisting  of  twenty*  pieces.  .  .  ." — 
Tavernier,  On  we  Conimodiiies  of  the  Domju. 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  &c.,  E.T.  p.  58 ;  [ed.  Ball, 
ii.  5]. 

1747.— "Another  SeUof  Madrass  Painters 
.  .  .  being  examined  regarding  what  Goods 
were  Remaining  in  their  hands  upon  the 
Loss  of  Madrass,  they  acknowledge  to  have 
had  15  Gorge  of  Chints  then  under  their 
Performance,  and  which  they  acquaint  us 
is  all  safe  .  .  .  but  as  thev  have  lost  all 
their  Wax  and  Colours,  they  request  an 
Advance  of  300  Pteodas  for  the  Purchase 
of  more.  .  .  ,**—Oonsns.  Fort  St.  David, 
Aug.  13.    MS,  Records  in  India  Office. 

c.  1760.— "At  Madras  ...  1  gorge  is  22 
pieces."— (?ro*!,  i.  284. 

„  "No  washerman  to  demand  for  1 

eorge  of  pieces  more  than  7  pun  of  cowries." 
—In  Long,  239. 

1784.— In  a  Calcutta  Lotterv-list  of  prizes 
we  find  "55  oozge  of  Pearls." — In  Seton- 
Karr,  i.  83. 

[c.  1809.—"  To  one  koij  or  20  pieces  of 
Tunsbebs  ...  50  rs.**— Buchanan  Hamilton, 
Eastern  India,  i.  398.1 

1810.— "I  recollect  about  29  years  back, 
when  marching  from  Berhampore  to  Cawn- 
pore  with  a  detachment  of  European  recruits, 
seeing  several  ooarges  (of  sheep)  bought  for 
their  use,  at  3  and  3J  rupees !  at  the  latter 
rate  6  sheep  were  purchased  for  a  rupee  .  .  . 
five  pence  each." — Williamson,  V.  M,  i.  293. 

1813.—"  Goige  is  22  at  Judda."— if i^ftMm, 
i.  93. 
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COBINGA,n.p.  iTrnwa  ;  probably 
a  corruption*  of  Kalinga  [see  KLINOJ. 
[The  madrcu  Gloss,  gives  the  TeL 
Korangtj  *  small  carcbmoms.']  The 
name  of  a  seaport  in  Godavari  Dist. 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Delta. 
["The  only  place  between  Calcutta 
and  Trincomalee  where  large  vessels 
used  to  be  docked." — Morris^  Godavery 
Man.,  p.  40.] 

OOBLE,  s.    Singh.  kOraUy  a  district. 

1726. — "A  CoraaZ  is  an  overseer  of  a 
Gorle  or  District.  .  .  ." — Valtmtijn,  Names 
of  Native  Officers  in  Ike  Villages  of  Ueyhn,  1. 

COBNAC,  8.  This  word  is  used, 
by  French  writers  especially,  as  an 
Indian  word,  and  as  the  equivalent 
of  Mahout  (q.v.),  or  driver  of  the 
elephant.  Littr^  defines  :" -ATom  q^'on 
donne  dans  les  Indes  au  conducUur  d'un 
eUphcmty"  &c.,  &c.,  adding:  "Etym. 
Sanskrit  ka/mtkin,  ^l^hant."  "Dans 
les  Indes"  is  happily  vague,  and  the 
etymology  worthless.  Bluteau  gives 
Comftca,'  but  no  etymology.  In 
Singhalese  ir?Zraww=' Elephant  Stud.' 
(It  is  not  in  the  Singhalese  Diet.,  but  it 
is  in  the  official  Gmscury  of  Terms^  &c.), 
and  our  friend  Dr.  Rost  suggests 
Kuravja-ndyaka^  *  Chief  of  the  Kur- 
awa^  as  a  probable  origin.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  form  Uoumakea  in 
Valentijn,  and  by  another  title  which 
he  gives  as  used  for  the  head  of  the 
Elephant  Stable  at  Matura,  viz.  Gagir. 
naicke  (Names,  &c.,  p.  11\  i.e.  Gmi- 
ndydka,  from  Gaja,  *  an  elephant.'  [The 
-^.^.-D.  remarks  that  some  authorities 
give  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Skt. 
kariy  'elephant.*] 

1672.— *<  There  is  a  certain  season  of  the 
year  when  the  old  elephant  diachaiges  an 
oil  at  the  two  sides  of  the  head,  and  at  that 
season  they  become  like  mad  creatures,  and 
often  break  the  neck  of  their  oamac  or 
driver."— BoWoflu,  Germ.  ed.  422.  (See 
MUST.) 

1085. — "O  oomaca  q  estava  de  baixo 
delTe  ♦^^nha  hum  laco  que  metia  em  hfta  das 
maos  ao  bravo." — Riheiro,  f.  496. 

1712,— "The  aforesaid  author  (P.  Fr. 
G^par  de  S.  Bernardino  in  his  Itinerary), 
relates  that  in  the  said  city  (Goa),  he  saw 
three  Elephants  adorned  with  jewels,  ador- 
ing the  most  Holy  Sacrament  at  the  Sb 
Gate  on  the  Octave  of  Easter,  on  which 
day  in  India  they  make  the  procession  of 
Corpus  Domini,  because  of  the  calm 
weather.  1  doubt  not  that  the  ComacaJi  of 
these  animals  had  taught  them  to  perform 
these  acts  of  apparent  adoration.    But  at 


the  same  time  there  appean  to  be  Baligiom 
and  Piety  innate  in  tne  Elephant."* — Im 
Bluteauy  8.v.  £lephante, 

1726.— "After  that  (at  Mongeer)  one> 
goes  over  a  great  walled  area,  and  again 
through  a  gate,  which  is  adorned  on  either 
side  with  a  great  stone  elephant  with  a 
Camak  on  it.^—VaUnHjny  v.  167. 

„  "  Couxnakeaa,  who  stable  the  new- 
caught  elephants,  and  tend  them." — Valen- 
t^y  Names,  &c.,  5  (in  vol.  v.). 

1727. — "As  he  was  one  Morning  going  to 
the  River  to  be  washed,  with  his  <Sinwc1r 
or  Rider  on  his  Back,  he  chanced  to  put 
his  Trunk  in  at  the  Taylor's  Window.*'— 
A.  HamiUtm,  ii.  110;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  109]. 
This  is  the  only  instance  of  EngUsh  use 
that  we  know  (except  Mr.  Cari  Bock's ;  and 
he  is  not  an  Englishman,  though  his  book  is 
in  English).  It  is  the  famous  story  of  the 
Elephant's  revenge  on  the  Tailor. 

[1831.— "With  the  same  judgment  an 
elephant  will  task  his  streng^  without 
human  direction.  *  I  have  seen^'  aays 
M.  D'Obsonville,  'two  occupied  in  beating 
down  a  wall  which  their  comaos  (keeper^ 
had  desired  them  to  do.  .  .  .' "— Ziftrary  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  Quadrupeds,  ii.  lo7.] 

1884.— "The  ^mnnftl^,  or  driver,  was  quite 
unable  to  control  the  beast,  which  rcxired 
and  trumpeted  with  indignation." — C,  Bock, 
Temples  and  Elephants,  p.  22. 

COBOMANDEL,  n.p.  A  name 
which  has  heen  long  applied  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  Northern  Tamil  Country', 
or  (more  comprehensively)  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  India  from 
Pt  Calimere  northward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kistna,  sometimes  to  Orissa. 
It  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
Madbar  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  Ma- 
hommedan  writers  of  his  age,  though 
that  is  defined  more  accurately  as  from 
C.  Comorin  to  Nellore. 

Much  that  is  fanciful  has  been 
written  on  the  origin  of  this  name. 
Tod  makes  it  KurH-mandala^  the 
Realm  of  the  Kurus  (Trans.  R.  As. 
Soe.  iii.  157).  Bp.  Caldwell,  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Dravidian  Orammary 
suggested  that  European  traders  might 
have  taken  this  familiar  name  from 
that  of  Karumanal  ('black  sand'X  the 
name  of  a  smaU  village  on  the  coast 
north  of  Madras,  whicn  is  habitually 
pronounced  and  written  Coromandel  by 
European  residents  at  Madras.  [The 
same  su^estion  was  made  earlier  (see 
Wilks,  Hist.  Sketches,  ed.   1869,  1.   5, 

♦  "This  elephant  is  a  very  pious  animal"— a 
German  ftiend  once  observed  in  India,  misled  by 
the  double  sense  of  his  vernacular  fromm  ('  harm- 
less, tame '  as  well  as  '  pious  or  innocent  '> 
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note)!  The  learned  author,  in  his 
secona  edition,  has  given  up  this  sug- 
gestion, and  has  accepted  that  to  whicn 
we  adhere.  But  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  the 
eminent  Telugu  scholar,  in  repeating 
the  former  suggestion,  ventures  posi- 
tively to  assert :  "  The  earliest  Portu- 
guese sailors  pronounced  this  Coro- 
mandelf  and  called  the  whole  coast  by 
this  name,  which  was  unknown  to  the 
Hindus";*  a  passage  containing  in 
three  lines  several  errors.  A^in,  a 
writer  in  the  Ind,  Antiquary  (i.  380) 
speaks  of  this  supposed  origin  of  the 
name  as  "pretty  generally  accepted," 
and  proceeds  to  give  an  imaginative 
explanation  of  how  it  was  propagated. 
These  etymologies  are  founded  on  a 
comiptea  form  of  the  name,  and  the 
same  remark  would  apply  to  Khara- 
mandalamy  the  *hot  country,'  which 
Bp.'  Caldwell  mentions  as  one  of  the 
names  given,  in  Telugu,  to  the  eastern 
coast.  Padre  Paolino  gives  the  name 
more  accurately  as  Oiola  (i,e,  Chola) 
tnanMam,  but  his  explanation  of  it 
as  meaning  the  Country  of  Cholam  (or 
nttctfri — ^rghvm  fmlgarcj  Pers.)  is 
erroneous.  An  absurd  etymology  is 
given  by  Teixeira  {Relacion  de  HarmuZy 
28;  1610).  He  writes:  '^Choromadel 
or  Choro  Badel,  i.e.  Rice  Port,  because 
of  Uie  great  export  of  rice  from  thence." 
He  apparently  compounds  H.  chaul, 
chdtnuy  'cook^  rice^  (p  smd  bandel, 
i.e.  liaildar  (q.v.)  *  harbour.*  This  is 
a  very  good  type  of  the  way  etymologies 
are  made  by  some  people,  and  then 
confidently  repeated. 

The  name  is  in  fact  Ch6ramandala, 
the  Realm  of  ChSra;  this*  being  the 
Tamil  form  of  the  very  ancient  title 
of  the  Tamil  Kings  who  reigned  at 
Tanjore.  This  correct  explanation  of 
the  name  was^  already  given  by 
lyAnville  (see  Eclairdssemens^  p.  117X 
and  by  W.  Hamilton  in  1820  (li.  406^ 
l*y  Bitter,  quoting  him  in  1836 
(Erdkunde,  vi.  296);  by  the  late  M. 
Reinaud  in  1845  (ReUUion,  &c.,  i. 
Ixxxvi.);  and  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot 
in  1869  (/.  EiknoL  Soc.  N.S.  i.  117). 
And  the  name  occurs  in  the  forms 
C?h<>1ftTnft'" '^ft^lft''"  or  Bolft?T|ft.'niift]ftyn 
on  the  great  Temple  inscription  of 
Tanjore  (11th  century),  and  in  an  in- 
scription of  A.D.  1101  at  a  temple  dedi- 


»  J.B.A.S,,  N.a  y.  148.    He  had  said  the  same 
In  earlier  writingB,  and  was  apparently  the  original 
"    r  of  this  suggestion.    [But  see  above.] 

R 


cated  to  Varahasvami  near  the  Seven 
Pagodas.  We  have  othef  quite  analo- 
gous names  in  early  inscriptions,  e.g, 
Ilamandalam  (Ceylon),  Ch^amandalamf 
Tondaimandalam,  &c. 

Chola,  as  the  name  of  a  Tamil 
people  and  of  their  royal  dynasty 
appears  as  Choda  in  one  of  Asoka's 
inscriptions,  and  in  the  Telugu  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Chalukya  dynasty.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  same  name  is 
represented  by  ^Qpa  of  Ptolemy  who 
reigned  at  'ApKaroO  (Arcot),  X<ip-pa^ 
who  reigned  at  'OpBovpa  (WariurV 
and  the  2«/kxi  voyAbet  who  dwelt  inland 
from  the  site  of  Madras.* 

The  word  Soli^  as  applied  to  the 
Tanjore  country,  occurs  in  Marco  Polo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  20]^  showing  that  Ckola  in 
some  form  was  used  in  his  day. 
Indeed  Soli  is  used  in  Ceylon.t  And 
although  the  Choromandel  of  Baldaeus 
and  other  Dutch  writers  is,  as  pro- 
nounced in  their  lan^age,  ambimious 
or  erroneous,  Valentijn(1726)  calls  the 
country  Sjola,  and  defines  it  as  extend- 
ing from  Ne^patam  to  Orissa,  saying 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  a  certain 
kingdom,  and  adding  that  mandalam 
is '  kinsdom.'  X  So  that  this  respectable 
writer  nad  already  distinctly  indica^ 
the  true  etymology  of  Coromandel. 

Some  old  documents  in  Valentijn 
speak  of  the  *  old  city  of  Coromandel.' 
It  is  not  absolutely  clear  what  place 
was  so  called  (probably  by  the  Arabs 
in  their  fashion  of  calling  a  chief  town 
by  the  name  of  the  country),  but  the 
indications  point  almost  certainly  to 
N^patam.§ 

The  oldest  European  mention  of  the 
name  is,  we  believe,  in  the  Rot^ro  de 
Vasco  da  Gama,  where  it  appears  as 
Chomandarla.  The  short  Italian 
narrative  of  Hieronymo  da  Sto. 
Stefano  is,  however,  perhaps  earlier 
still,  and  he  curiously  enough  gives 
the  name  in  exactly  the  modern  form 
"Coromandel,"  though  perhaps  his  G 


*  See  Bp.  Caldwell's  Comp.  Gram.,  18,  95,  &c 

t  See  Tennent,  I  395. 

i  "This  coast  bears  commonly  the  corropted 
name  of  Chonmandely  and  is  now  called  only  thns ; 
but  the  right  name  is  Sjola-mandalam,  after  i^olo, 
a  certain  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  mamialaiK, 
'  a  kingdom,'  one  that  used  in  the  old  times  to  bo 
an  independent  and  mighty  empire."— Koi.  v.  2. 

i  e,g.  1675.— "Hence  the  countrj'  .  .  .  has  be- 
come very  rich,  wherefore  the  Portuguese  were 
induced  to  build  a  town  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Gentoo  {JerUiefae)  city  CAiormondelan."— Report 
on  the  Dutch  Conquests  in  Ceylon  and  S.  India, 
by  Rykloo/  Van  Gotiu  in  Valentijn,  v.  (Ceylon)  234. 
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had  originally  a  cedilia  (Ramusio^  i.  f. 
345v.).  These  instances  suffice  to  show 
that  the  name  was  not  given  by  the 
Portuguese.  Da  Gama  and  his  com- 
panions knew  the  east  coast  only  by 
nearsay,  and  no  doubt  derived  their 
information  chiefly  from  Mahommedan 
traders,  through  their  "Moorish" 
interpreter.  That  the  name  was  in 
familiar  Mahommedan  use  at  a  later 
date  may  be  seen  from  Bowlandson's 
Translation  of  the  Tohfat'id-Mujdhidin, 
where  we  find  it  stated  that  the  Franks 
had  built  fortresses  "  at  Meelapoor  (i,e. 
Mailapur  or  San  Tome)  and  Nawi- 
patain,  and  other  ports  of  Solmundul," 
showing  that  the  name  was  used  by 
them  just  as  we  use  it  (p.  153).  Again 
(p.  154)  this  writer  says  that  the 
Mahommedans  of  Malal>ar  were  cut 
off  from  extra-Indian  trade,  and 
limited  "to  the  ports  of  Quzerat,  the 
Concan,  Solmondul,  and  the  countries 
about  Kaeel."  At  page  160  of  the 
same  work  we  have  mention  of  "  Coro- 
mandel  and  other  parts,"  but  we  do 
not  know  how  this  is  written  in  the 
original  Arabic.  Yarthema  (1510)  has 
Ciormandel,  i-e.  Chormandely  but 
which  Eden  in  his  translation  (1577, 
which  probably  affords  the  earliest 
English  occurrence  of  the  name)  de- 
forms into  Csrroinaiidel  (f.  3965). 
[Albuquerque  in  his  Cartas  (see  p.  135 
for  a  letter  of  1513)  has  Choromandell 
poMim,']  Barbosa  has  in  the  Portu- 
guese edition  of  the  Lisbon  Academv, 
Oharamandel ;  in  the  Span.  MS. 
translated  by  Ix)rd  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
Cholmendcd  and  GhoVmender.  D'AIbb- 
querque's  Ctmvmeniaries  (1557X  Mendez 
Pinto  (c.  1550)  and  Barros  (1553)  have 
Choromandel,  and  Garcia  De  Orta 
(1563)  duununandel.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  e^  soft  in  Portugese  and 
Spanish,  but  hard  in  Italian,  seems 
to  have  led  early  to  the  corrupt  form 
Coromandsly  whicn  we  find  in  Parkes's 
Mendoza  (1589),  and  Coromandyll, 
among  other  spellings,  in  the  English 
version  of  Castanheda  (1582).  Cesare 
Federici  has  in  the  Italian  (1587) 
Qhiaramandel  (probably  pronounced 
soft  in  the  Venetian  mannerX  and  the 
translation  of  1599  has  Coromandel. 
This  form  thenceforward  generaUy  pre- 
vails in  English  books,  but  not  without 
exceptions.  A  Madras  document  of 
1672  in  Wheeler  has  Oozmandell  and 
so  have  the  early  Bengal  records  in 
the  India  Office ;  Dampier  (1689)  has 


Ck>romondel  (I  509) ;  Lockyer  (1711) 
has  "the  Coast  of  Oonnaadel '^ ;  A« 
Hamilton  (1727)  Ghormondel  (i.  349) ; 
ed.  1744,  i  351 ;  and  a  paper  of  about 
1759,  published  by  Dahymple,  has 
"Choromandel  Coast"  (Orient.  Report. 
i.  120-121).  The  poet  Thomson  has 
Cozmandel : 

"  all  that  from  the  tract 
Of  woody  mountains  stretch'd  through  gor« 

geous  Ind 
Fall  on  CormandeVs  Coast  or  Malabar." 

Sumnifr. 

The  Portuguese  appear  to  have 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  correcter 
form  Choromandel :  e,g,  Archivio  Porf^ 
Oriental,  fasc.  3,  p.  480,  and  pasgim. 
A  Protestant  Missionary  Catechism, 
printed  at  Tranquebar  in  1713  for  the 
use  of  Portuguese  schools  in  India  has  : 
"  na  costa  dos  Malabaros  que  se  chama 
CoimandeL"  Bemier  has  *^  la  cute  de 
Koromandel ''  (Amst.  ed.  ii.  322).  W. 
Hamilton  says  it  is  written  Ckora- 
mandel  in  the  Madras  Records  until 
1779.  which  is  substantially  correct. 
In  the  MS.  "List  of  Persons  in  the 
Service  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  E.  I. 
Company  in  Fort  St.  George  and  other 
places  on  the  Coast  of  ChoromandeU," 
preserved  in  the  Indian  Office,  that 
spelling  continues  down  to  1778.  In 
tnat  year  it  is  changed  to  Ooromandel. 
In  the  French  translation  of  Ibn 
Batuta  (iv.  142)  we  find  CoroTnandel^  but 
this  is  only  the  perverse  and  mislead- 
ing manner  of  Frenchmen,  who  make 
Julius  Caesar  cross  from  "France"  to 
"England."  The  word  is  Ma'bar  in 
the  original.  [Alboquerque  (Comnu 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  41)  speaks  of  a  \iolent 
squall  under  the  name  of  vara  de  Coro- 
mandel.'] 

OOBPOBAL    F0BBE8,    s.    A 

soldier's  grimly  jesting  name  for 
Cholera  Morbus. 

1829.— "We  are  aU  pretty  well,  only  the 
reffiment  is  sickly,  and  a  great  quantity  are 
in  hoepital  with  the  CSorporal  Forbes,  which 
carries  them  away  before  they  hare  time  to 
die,  or  sa^  who  comes  there." — In  Skipp*M 
Memoirs,  li.  218. 

GOBBAL,  s.  An  enclosure  as  used 
in  Ceylon  for  the  capture  of  wild 
eleplumts,  corresponding  to  the  Keddah 
of  Bengal.  The  word  is  Sp.  corral,  '  a 
court,*  &c.,  Port.  curraX.  *a  cattle-pen, 
a  paddock.'  The  Americans  have  the 
same  word,  direct  from  the  Spanish, 
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in  common  use  for  a  cattle-pen ;  and 
they  have  formed  a  verb  *  to  corral^*  i.e. 
to  enclose  in  a  pen,  to  pen.  The  word 
Jtraal  applied  to  native  camps  and 
villages  at  the  Cape  of  Qooa  Hope 
^pears  to  be  the  same  word  intro- 
<ruced  there  by  the  Dutch.  The  word 
'Corral  is  explained  by  Bluteau:  "A 
receptacle  for  any  kind  of  cattle,  with 
railings  round  it  and  no  roof,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  GortCy 
which  is  a  building  with  a  roof.'' 
Also  he  states  that  the  word  is  used 
•especially  in  churches  for  septum 
nobiUum  feminaram,  a  pen  for  ladies. 

c  1270. — * '  When  morning  came,  and  I  roae 
■And  had  heard  mass,  I  proclaimed  a  council 
to  be  held  in  the  open  space  (corral)  between 
my  houM  and  that  of  Montaragon." — 
<Jkron.  of  James  of  Arngon,^  tr.  by  Fotiier, 
i.  65. 

1404. — "  And  this  moeque  and  these 
chapels  were  very  rich,  and  very  finely 
wrought  with  gold  and  axure,  and  enamelled 
tiles  (oru^^'off) ;  and  within  there  was  a  g^reat 
ooiteI,  with  trees  and  tanks  of  water." — 
Clavijo,  §  cv.     Comp.  Marhhwn,  123. 

1672.— '*  About  Mature  they  catch  the 
Elephants  with  Coraals"  {Coralen,^  but 
Ang.  Coraal). — BdUUuus^  Ceylon,  168. 

I860.— In  Emerson  Tennent's  Qetflon, 
Bk.  VIII.  ch.  iv.  the  oorral  is  fully  de- 
scribed. 

1880. — "A  few  hundred  pounds  expended 
in  houses,  and  the  erection  of  oorallB  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  permanent  stream  will 
form  a  baas  of  operations."  (In  Colorado.) 
—FortHiighily  Hev.,  Jan.,  125. 

CX)BUNDIJ1C,  s.  Tliis  is  described 
by  Dana  under  the  species  Sapphire, 
.as  including  the  grey  and  oarker 
•colour^  opaque  crystallised  specimens. 
The  wora  appears  to  be  Indian. 
Shakespear  gives  Hind,  kurand^  Dakh. 
hwruni  Littr^  attributes  the  origin 
to    Skt.    huTuvindcLt   which    Williams 

fives  as  the  name  of  several  plants, 
ut  also  as  *a  ruby.*  In  Telugu  we 
have  kurawndom^  and  in  Tamil  kurun- 
dam   for   the    substance    in    present 

Question ;   the   last   is   probably   the 
irect  origin  of  the  term. 

c.  1666. — "  Get  emeri  blanc  se  trouve  par 
pierres  dans  un  lieu  particulier  du  Roiaume, 
et  s'apelle  Corlnd  en  langue  Telengui." — 
Theffowtt  V.  297. 

C06MIK,  n.p.  This  name  is  given 
by  many  travellers  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  to  a  port  on  the  western 
dde  of  the  Irawadi  Delta,  which  must 
have  been  near  Bassein,  if  not  identical 


with  it  Till  Quite  recently  this  was 
all  that  could  oe  said  on  tne  subject^ 
but  Prof.  Forchhammer  of  Rangoon 
has  now  identified  the  name  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  classical  name  formerly 
borne  by  Bassein,  viz.  Kmima  or  Kusv,- 
momagara,  a  city  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century.  Kusima- 
mandala  was  the  western  province 
of  the  Delta  Kingdom  which  we  know 
as  Pegu.  The  Burmese  corrupted  the 
name  of  Kusuma  into  Ktum^in  and 
Kotheiru  and  Alompra  after  his  con- 
quest of  Pegu  in  the  middle  of  the  IStli 
century,  changed  it  to  Baihein.  So 
the  facts  are  stated  substantially  by 
Forchhammer  (see  Nates  an  Early  Hist, 
and  Geag.  af  Br.  Burma^  No.  2,  p.  12)  ; 
though  familiar  and  constant  use  of 
the  word  Persainiy  which  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  Bassein^  in  the  English 
writings  of  1750-60,  published  by 
Dalrymple  (Or.  Repertory^  passim), 
seems  nardly  consistent  with  this 
statement  of  the  origin  of  Bassein. 
[Col.  Temple  {iTid.  Ant.  xxii.  19  seqq.j- 
J.R.A.S.  1893,  p.  885)  disputes  the 
above  explanation.  According  to  him 
the  account  of  the  change  of  name  by 
Alompra  is  false  history ;  the  change 
from  initial  |7  to  A;  is  not  isolated,  and 
the  word  Bassein  itself  does  not  date 
beyond  1780.] 

The  last  piiblication  in  which  Casmin 
appears  is  the  "  Draught  of  the  River 
Irrawaddy  or  Iral>atty,"  made  in  1796, 
bv  Ensign  T.  Wood  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  which  accompanies  Symes's 
Account  (London-  1800).  This  shows 
both  Casmin,  and  Persaim  or  BoMein, 
some  30  or  40  miles  apart.  But  the 
former  w&s  probably  taken  from  an 
older  chart,  and  from  no  actual 
knowledge. 

c.  1165.— "Two  ships  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour KQSnma  in  Anunana,  and  took  in 
battle  and  laid  waste  country  from  the  port 
Sapattota,  over  which  Eurttipurapam  was 
governor."— J.A.S.  Bengal,  vol.  xli.  pt.  i. 
p.  198. 

1516.-- "  Anrique  Leme  set  sail  right  well 
equipped,  with  60  Portuguese.  And  pur- 
suing his  voyage  he  captured  a  junk 
belonging  to  Pegu  merchants,  which  he 
carried  off  towards  Martaban,  in  order  to 
send  it  with  a  cargo  of  rice  to  Malaca,  and 
so  make  a  great  profit.  But  on  reaching 
the  coast  he  coula  not  make  the  port  of 
Martaban,  and  had  to  make  the  mouth  of 
the  River  of  Pegu.  .  .  .  Twenty  leagues 
from  the  bar  there  is  another  city  called 
Connim,  in  which  merchants  buy  and  sell 
and  do  business.  .  .  ." — Correa,  ii.  474. 
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1545.—".  .  .  and  17  persons  only  out  of 
88  who  were  on  board,  Deing  aaved  in  the 
boat,  made  their  way  for  5  days  along  the 
coast;  intending  to  put  into  the  river  of 
Coanim,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  there  to 
embark  for  India  (t.e.  Ooa)  in  the  kind's 
lacker  ship.  ,  ,  ."— i?*.  M.  PifUOy  ch.  cxlyii. 

1554.>-"C08m7Xii ...  the  currency  is  the 
same  in  this  port  that  is  used  in  Peguu,  for 
this  is  a  seaport  by  which  one  goes  to 
Peguu."— ^.  Nunet,  88. 

1566.— "In  a  few  days  they  put  into 
Cosmi,  a  port  of  Pegu,  where  presently 
they  gave  out  the  news,  and  then  all  the 
Talapoins  came  in  haste,  and  the  people 
who  were  dwelling  there." — CotUOf  Deo.  vui. 
cap.  18. 

c.  1570.— "They  ao  it  vp  the  riuer  in 
foure  daies  .  .  .  with  the  flood,  to  a  City 
called  Cosmin  .  .  .  whither  the  Customer 
of  Pegu  comes  to  take  the  note  or  markes 
of  euery  man.  .  .  .  Nowe  from  Cosmin  to 
the  citie  Pegu  ...  it  is  all  plaine  and  a 
goodly  Country,  and  in  8  dayes  you  may 
make  your  voyage."— Otwtir  FrederxJx.  in 
Jfaii.  u.  366-7. 

1585.— "So  the  5th  October  we  came  to 
Cosmi,  the  territory  of  which,  from  side  to 
side  is  full  of  woods,  frequented  by  parrots, 
tigers,  boars,  apes,  and  other  hke  crea- 
tures."—©. Balbi,  f.  94. 

1587.— "  We  entered  the  barra  of  Negniis, 
which  is  a  braue  barra,  and  hath  4  fadomes 
water  where  it  hath  least.  Three  dayes 
after  we  came  to  Cosmin,  which  is  a  very 
pretie  towne,  and  standeth  very  pleasantly, 
very  well  furnished  with  all  things  .  .  . 
the  houses  are  all  high  built,  set  vpon  great 
high  postes  ...  for  feare  of  the  Tygers, 
which  be  very  many."— /2.  Fitch,  in  £t<iiL 
ii.  890. 

1618.— "The  Portuguese  proceeded  with- 
out putting  down  their  arms  to  attack  the 
Banna  Dela's  (position),  and  destroyed  it 
entirely,  burning  his  factory  and  compel- 
ling him  to  flee  to  the  kingdom  of  Prom, 
so  that  there  now  remained  in  the  whole 
realm  of  Pegu  only  the  Banho  of  Coamim 
(a  place  adjoining  Negrais)  calling  himself 
vassal  of  the  King  of  Arracan." — Bocarro, 
182. 

G08PETIE,  n.p.  This  is  a  name 
which  used  greatlV  to  perplex  us  on 
the  16th  and  17th  century  maps  of 
India,  e.g.  in  Blaeu's  Atlas  (c.  1650), 
appearing  generally  to  the  west  of  the 
Uanges  Delta.  Considering  how  the 
ge(^praphical  names  of  dmerent  ages 
and  different  regions  sometimes  get 
mixed  up  in  old  maps,  we  at  one  time 
tried  to  trace  it  to  the  Kcunrdrvpot  of 
Herodotus,  which  was  certainly  going 
far  afield  !  The  difficulty  was  solved 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  deeply-lamented 
Fi*of.  Blochmann,  who  has  pointed  out 


CJ.  As,  Soc,  Beng.,  xlii.  pt.  i.  224)  that 
Cospetir  represents  the  Bengali  geni- 
tive of  OiWAti,  *Lord  of  Elephants,^ 
the  traditional  title  of  the  Kings  of 
Orissa.  The  title  GajpaH  was  that  one 
of  the  Four  Great  Kings  who,  accord- 
ing to  Buddhist  legend,  diidded  the 
earth  amouff  them  in  times  when  there 
was  no  Chcuaravarttiy  or  Universal  Mo- 
narch (see  QH17CKEBBUTTY).  GajawUi 
rules  the  South ;  AKvapaJli  (Lord  of 
Horses)  the  North  ;  Chkatrapatt  (Lord 
of  the  Umbrella)  the  West ;  NarawUx 
(Lord  of  Men)  the  East.  In  later  days 
these  titles  were  variously  appropriated 
(see  Lassen^  ii.  27  9eq.),  And  Akbar, 
as  will  be  seen  below,  adopted  these 
names,  with  others  of  his  own  devis- 
ing,  for  the  suits  of  his  pack  of  cards. 
There  is  a  Baja  -  GajpaHy  a  chief  Za- 
mindar  of  the  country  north  of  Patna, 
who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
Akbar  (see  Elliot^  v.  399  and  fcuavn^ 
vi.  66,  &c.)  who  is  of  course  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Orissa  Prince. 

c.  700  (?). — "  In  times  when  there  waa  no 
Chakravartti  King  .  .  .  Chen-pu  {Samba- 
dvipa)  was  divided  among  four  lords.  The 
aouthem  was  the  Lord  of  Elephants  (Qtja- 
pati),  &c.  .  .  ."— Introd.  to  Si-yu-ki  (in 
FiUrina  Bauddh,),  ii.  bczv. 

1&58. — **0n  the  other  or  western  side^ 
over  against  the  Kingdom  of  Oriza,  the 
Bengalis  (ot  Btngalot)  hold  the  Kingdom  of 
Coepetir,  whose  plains  at  the  time  of  the 
risinjg^  ot  the  Ganges  are  flooded  after  the 
fashion  of  those  of  the  River  Nile." — Autm, 
Dec.  IV.  ix.  cap.  I. 

This  and  the  next  passage  compared  show 
that  Barros  was  not  aware  that  Cospetir  and 
Gajpati  were  the  same. 

„  **  Of  this  realm  of  Bengala^  and  of 
other  four  realms  its  neighbours,  the  Gen- 
toos  and  Moors  of  those  parts  sav  that  God 
has  g^ven  to  each  its  peculiar  gift :  to  Ben- 
gala  infantry  numberless;  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Orixa  elephants ;  to  that  of  Bisnaga  men 
most  skilful  in  the  use  of  sword  and  shield ; 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Dely  multitudes  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  to  Cou  a  vast  number  of 
horses.  And  so  naming  them  in  this  order 
they  give  them  these  other  names,  viz. : 
Etpaty^  Oaspaty,  Noropaty,  Buapaty,  and 
Coapaty. "—^anxM,  ibid,  [These  titles  ap- 
pear to  be  Atvapatiy  "Lord  of  Horses  ; 
Qajapati  ;  Narapatiy  "  Lord  of  Men  "  ; 
BhUpaHy  "Lord  of  Earth";  Oopaiiy  "Lord 
of  Cittle."] 

c.  1590.— "His  Majesty  (Akbar)  playa 
with  the  following  suits  of  cards.  1st.  A$k- 
wapaiiy  the  lord  of  horses.  The  highest  card 
represents  a  King  on  horseback,  resembling 
the  King  of  Dihli.  .  .  .  2nd.  dajpati,  the 
King  whose  power  lies  in  the  number  of  his 
elephants,  as  the  ruler  of  Orisah.  .  .  .  3rd» 
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Narpal^^  a  King  whose  power  lies  in  his  in- 
ffintry,  as  is  the  case  with  the  mlers  of 
Bijitprfr,"  4c.— ^U,  i.  806. 

c.  1500. — "Orissa  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  brick  forts,  sabject  to  the 
command  of  Gtljepiitty." — Ayem  (by  Glad- 
«rm),  ed.  1800,  ii.  11 ;  [ed.  JarrtU,  li.  126]. 

1753. — *'  Herodote  fait  aussi  mention 
d*une  ville  de  Ckupatyrtu  fo.ta.6e  vers  le 
haut  du  flouye  Indus,  oe  que  Mercator  a 
era  correspondre  k  une  denomination  qui 
existe  dans  la  G^cgraphie  modeme,  sans 
alteration  marqu^  savoir  Cospetir.  La 
notion  qu'on  a  de  Cospetir  se  tire  de 
lliistorien  Portugais  Jean  de  Barros  .  .  . 
la  situation  n'est  plus  celle  qui  oonvient  k 
Caspatynts,**—D*Anville,  4  $eq. 

C08S,  8.  The  most  usual  popular 
measure  of  distance  in  India,  but  like 
the  mile  in  Europe,  and  indeed  like 
the  mile  within  the  British  Islands  up 
to  a  recent  date,  varying  much  in 
different  localities. 

The  Skt.  word  is  JbroMi,  which  also 
is  a  measure  of  distance,  but  originally 
signified  'a  call,'  hence  the  distance  at 
which  a  man's  call  can  be  heard.*** 

In  the  Pali  vocabulary  called  Abhid- 
hdnappadwikdy  which  is  of  the  12th 
century,  tne  word  appears  in  the  form 
koss;  and  nearly  this,  kos^  is  the  ordi- 
nary Hindi.  KuroK  is  a  Persian  form 
of  the  word,  which  is  often  found  in 
Mahommedan  authors  and  in  early 
travellers.  These  latter  (English) 
often  write  course.  It  is  a  notable 
circumstance  that,  according  to  Wran- 
cell,  the  Yakuts  of  N.  Siberia  reckon 
oistance  by  hiataes  (a  word  which, 
considering  the  Russian  way  of  writ- 
ing Turkisn  and  Persian  words,  must 
be  identical  with  kos).  With  them 
this  measure  is  *'  indicated  by  the  time 
necessary  to  cook  a  piece  of  meat." 
Kiost  18= to  about  5  vents^  or  1|  miles, 
in  hilly  or  marshy  country,  out  on 
plain  ground  to  7  ventSj  or  2|  miles.t 
The  Yakuts  are  a  Turk  people,  and 
their  language  is  a  Turki  dialect.  The 
suggestion  arises  whether  the  form 
kos  may  not  have  come  with  the  Mon- 


*  "It  Is  characteristic  of  this  region  (central 
fOEVSts  of  Ceylon)  that  in  traversing  the  forest 
they  calculate  their  inarch,  not  by  the  eye,  or  by 
measures  of  distance,  but  by  sounds.  Thns  a 
' do^sery*  indicates  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  a  ' oodlr't 
erov,'  something  more;  and  a  'Aoo'  implies  the 
space  over  which  a  man  can  be  heard  when  shout> 
ing  that  particular  monosyllable  at  the  pitch  of 
hfs  voice. '^—reiifisnfj  (kfUm,  iL  582.  In  a  Oanara 
also  to  this  day  such  expressions  as  "a  horn's 
Mow,"  "  a  man's  call,"  are  used  in  the  estimation 
4>f  distances.    [Bee  under  GO W.  ] 
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gols  into  India,  and  modified  the 
previous  kraia?  But  this  is  met  by 
the  existence  of  the  word  koi  in  Pali, 
as  mentioned  above. 

In  ancient  Indian  measurement,  or 
estimation,  4  kroias  went  to  the  yojana. 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  deduced  from  dis- 
tances in  the  route  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Fa-hian  that  the  yqjana  of  his 
age  was  as  nearly  as  possible  7  miles. 
Cuimiuffham  makes  it  7^  or  8,  Fergus- 
son  6 ;  out  taking  Elliot's  estimate  as 
a  mean,  the  ancient  kos  would  be  1{ 
miles. 

The  kos  as  laid  down  in  the  Ain  Fed. 
Jarretty  iii.  414]  was  of  5000  gaz  [see 
OUDOE].  The  official  decision  of  the 
British  Government  has  assigned  the 
length  of  Akbar's  Ildhi  ^cks  as  33  inches, 
and  this  would  make  Akbar's  ik(w= 
2  m.  4  f .  183|  yards.  Actual  measure- 
ment of  road  distances  between  5  pair 
of  Akbar's  kM-mindrt,*  near  Delhi,  gave 
a  mean  of  2  m.  4  f.  158  yards. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency  the  estimated  kos  is  about 
2  miles,  but  it  is  much  less  as  you 
approach  the  N.W.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  Doab,  it  is,  with  fair  accuracy,  1 J 
miles.  In  Bundelkhand  again  it  is 
nearly  3  in.  (Cameffy\  or,  according 
to  Beames,  even  4  m.  [In  Madras  it 
is  2^  m.,  and  in  Mysore  the  StUtdnl 
kos  is  about  4  m.]  Reference  may  be 
made  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Thomas's 
ed.  of  Prinsep's  Essay Sy  ii.  129  ;  and  to 
Mr.  Beames's  ed.  of  Elliot's  Glossary 
(''The  Baces  of  the  N.-JV,  PravineeSy^' 
ii.  194).  The  latter  editor  remarks 
that  in  several  parts  of  the  country 
there  are  two  kinds  of  kosy  a  pakkd  and 
a  kachchd  kos,  a  double  system  which 
pervades  all  the  weights  and  measures 
of  India  ;  and  which  has  prevailed  also 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  [see 
PUCKA]. 

c.  500.—"  A  gavySiik  (or  league— see  CK>W) 
is  two  kroias."— ^mamAxM^  ii.  2, 18, 

C.600.— '*The  descendant  of  Kukulstha 
(i.e.  Rama)  having  gone  half  a  kroia^  .  .  ." — 
RaghuvanuAy  xiii.  79. 

c.  1840.— ''Ab  for  the  mUe  it  is  called 
among  the  Indians  al-KorfUi."— /^  BatutOy 
iii.  95. 

„      "  The  Sultan  gave  orders  to  assign 
me   a  certain  number   of   villages.    .    .    . 

.  •  ".  .  .  that  Royal  Allevof  Trees  planted  by 
the  command  of  Jehan'Guiret  and  continued  by 
the  same  order  for  160  leagues,  with  little  Pyramids 
or  Turrets  erected  every  half  lesgue."— Mmi«r, 
B.T.  91 ;  [ed.  CoMtabk,  284]. 
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They  were  at  a  distance  of  16  Knrflhl  from 
DihU."— /&A  Baiuta,  888. 

c.  1470.— *<  The  Sultan  sent  ten  viziento 
encounter  him  at  a  distance  of  ten  Kon  (a 
tor  is  equal  to  10  versts).  .  .  /'—Ath,  Ni- 
tUinf  26,  in  India  intheXVth  CetU, 

„  "From  Chivil  to  Jooneer  it  is 
20  Kon ;  from  Jooneer  to  Beder  40 ;  from 
Beder  to  Kulongher,  9  Kon;  from  Beder 
to  Koluberg,  9."— Ibid,  p.  12. 

1628.—"!  directed  Chikm&k  Beg,  by  a 
writing  under  the  royal  hand  and  seal,  to 
measuro  the  distance  from  Agra  to  K&bul ; 
that  at  eyery  nine  kot  he  should  raise  a 
min&r  or  turret,  twelve  gez  in  height,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  was  to  construct  a 
pavilion.  .  .  ,'*^Baher,  893. 

1587.—".  .  .  that  the  King  of  Portuffal 
should  hold  for  himself  and  all  his  ae- 
soendants,  from  this  day  forth  for  aye, 
the  Port  of  the  City  of  Mangualor  (in  Gu- 
zerat)  with  all  its  privileges,  revenues,  and 
jurisdiction,  with  2j^ooao668  round  about. 
.  .  :*— Treaty  in  8.  MoUlko,  Tombo,  225. 

o.  1560.— "Being  all  unmanned  by  their 
love  of  Raghoba,  they  had  gone  but  two 
Km  by  the  close  of  day,  then  scanning  land 
and  water  they  halted"— RamAyana  of 
TuU\  DOs^  by  Orovoae^  1878,  p.  119. 

[1604.— "At the  rate  of  four  com  (Coom) 
the  league  by  the  calculation  of  the  Moors. '^ 
— C7o«to,  Dec.  XII.,  Bk.  I.  cap.  4.] 

1616.— "The  throe  and  twentieth  ar- 
rived at  Adsmeere,  219  Connet  from  Bram- 
poore,  418  English  miles,  the  Ckmnes  being 
longer  than  towards  the  Sea."— Sir  T,  Roe, 
in  PurckM,  i.  641 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  105]. 

"  "The  length  of  these  foranamed 
Provinces  is  North-West  to  South-East,  at 
the  least  1000  Counas,  every  Indian  Coune 
being  two  English  mWesV*— Terry ^  in  Piavhatj 

1628.— "The  distance  by  road  to  the  said 
city  they  called  seven  oot,  or  coi%  which  is 
all  one;  and  every  cot  or  corU  is  half  a 
ferweng  or  league  of  Persia,  so  that  it  will 
answer  to  a  little  less  than  two  Italian 
[English]  miles."— P.  dfila  Valle^  ii.  504 ; 
tHiS.  Soc.i.  23]. 

1648. — " .  .  .  which  two  Com  aro  equiva- 
lent to  a  Dutch  mile."— ra»  Tvitt,  Gen. 
Be$ckrijv,  2. 

1666.—".  .  .  une  OOMO  qui  est  la  me- 
sure  des  Indee  pour  I'espace  des  lieux,  est 
environ  d'une  demi-lieue."— rAeomoe,  v. 
12. 

OOSSAOK,  s.  It  is  most  proliable 
that  this  Russian  term  for  tne  mili- 
tary tribes  of  various  descent  on  what 
was  the  S.  frontier  of  the  Empire  has 
come  originally  from  kazzdk^  a  word 
of  obscure  origin,  but  which  from  its 
adoption  in  Central  Asia  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  Turki.  [Sckuyler^  Turkts- 
tan^  i.  8.1  It  appears  in  Pavet  de 
Courteille's     Did.     Turk-Orieiital     as 


^^  vagabond  J  avetUurier  .  .  .;  onagreque 
ses  compaanons  cluuterU  linn  ^eux/* 
But  in  India  it  became  common  in  the 
sense  of  'a  predatory  horseman'  and 
freebooter. 

1366.— "On  receipt  of  this  bad  news  I 
was  much  dispirited,  and  formed  to  myself 
three  plans;  Ist.  That  I  should  turn  Cm- 
■aok,  and  never  pass  24  hours  in  one  place, 
apd  plunder  all  that  came  to  hand." — Afem» 
ofTvmAr^  tr.  by  SteaaH,  p.  111. 

[1609.— In  a  Letter  from  the  Company  to 
the  factors  at  Bantam  mention  is  made  of 
one  "Sophony  Cosoko,"  or  as  he  is  also 
styled  in  the  Court  Minutes  "  the  Russe." — 
Birdwood,  Firtt  Letter  Book,  288.] 

1618.— "CMsaokB  {Comccki)  ,  .  ,  joa 
should  know,  is  not  the  name  of  a  nation, 
but  of  a  collection  of  people  of  various 
countries  and  sects  (though  most  of  them 
Christians)  who  without  wives  or  childron, 
and  without  horses,  acluiowledge  obedienco 
to  no  prince ;  but  dwelling  far  from  cities  in 
fastnesses  amon^  the  woods  or  mountains, 
or  rivers  .  .  .  live  bv  the  booty  of  their 
swords  .  .  .  employ  themselves  in  perpetual 
inroads  and  cruisings  by  land  and  sea  to  the 
detriment  of  their  nea[re8t  enemies,  i,e.  of 
the  Turks  and  other  Mahometans.  ...  As  I 
have  heard  from  them,  thev  promise  them- 
selves one  day  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
saying  that  Fate  has  reserved  for  them  the 
liberation  of  that  country,  and  that  they 
have  clear  prophecies  to  that  eifect." — P, 
delta  ValUy  i.  614  seq. 

1752.—"  His  kniialai  .  .  .  were  like* 


wise  appointed  to  surround  and  plunder  the 
camp  of  the  French.  .  .  ." — ffisl.  of  Mydur 
Naik,  tr.  by  Mile*,  p.  86. 

1813.— "By  the  bye,  how  do  Clarke's 
friends  the  CoMackB,  who  seem  to  be  a 
band  of  Circassians  and  other  Sarmatians, 
come  to  be  called  by  a  name  which  seems 
to  belong  to  a  great  Toorkee  tribe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes  I  Kusank  is  used 
about  Delhi  for  a  highwayman.  Can  it  be 
(as  I  have  heard)  an  Arabic  Mobaligfi 
(exaffgeration)  from  h'zt  (plunder)  applied 
to  all  predatory  tnheaV*—BlphifuCone.  in 
Zi/e,  i.  264. 

1819. — "Some  dashing  leader  may  .  .  . 
gather  a  predatory  band  round  his  standard, 
which,  composed  as  it  would  be  of  desperate 
adventurers,  and  commanded  by  a  profes- 
sional Kusank,  might  still  give  us  an  infi- 
nite  deal  of  trouble.  —Ibid.  ii.  68. 

c.  1828.— "The  term  CoMECk  is  used  be- 
cause .it  is  the  one  by  which  Ihe  Mahrattas 
describe  their  own  species  of  warfare.  In 
their  language  the  word  COM&kM  (borrowed 
like  many  more  of  their  terms  from  the  Mo- 
ghuls)  means  predatory." — Malcolm,  Central 
hvdia,  8d  ed.  i.  69. 

0088ID,  s.  A  courier  or  running 
messenger ;  Arab,  kdfid. 

1682.— "I  received  letters  by  a  CoMid 
from    Mr.    Johnson   and    Mr.    Catchpoole, 
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dated  ye  18th  instant  from  Mtaceodawtdj 
Bulchnnd's  reddenoe." — Sedges^  Diary  y  Deo. 
20th  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  58]. 

[1687.— "Haveinff  detained  the  CMMtta 
4  or  6  Daies." — Jbia,  ii.  bdx.] 

1690.— "Therefore  December  the  2d.  in 
the  erening)  word  was  brought  hj  the 
Broker  to  our  President,  of  a  Couet  ■  Ar- 
riTal  with  Letters  from  Goort  to  the  Vaci- 
naviskj  injoyning  our  immediate  Release." 
--Opiii^ftMt,  416. 

1748.— "The  Tappies  [dAk  runners]  on 
the  road  to  Ganjam  being  grown  so  ex- 
oeedinpfly  indolent  that  he  has  called  them 
in,  bemg  convinced  that  our  packets  may 
be  forwarded  much  faster  oy  Gassids 
[mounted  postmen*]." — In  Longy  p.  3. 

d!  1769. — "For  the  performance  of  this 
arduous  .  .  .  duty,  which  required  so  much 
care  and  caution,  intelligencers  of  talent. 
and  KaiidB  or  messengers,  who  from  head 
to  foot  were  eyes  and  ears  .  .  .  were  sta- 
tioned in  every  quarter  of  the  country." — 
If.ofHydurlfaiXl2d, 

1808. — "I  wish  that  you  would  open  a 
conmiunication  by  means  of  ooisida  with 
the  officer  commanding  a'  detachment  of 
British  troops  in  the  fort  of  Songhur." — 
WeUingtoH,  ii.  159. 

CX)88IMBA2^AB,  n.p.  Properly 
Kdmmbdzdr,  A  town  no  longer  existing, 
which  closely  adjoined  the  city  of 
Munhidabad,  but  preceded  the  latter. 
It  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factories  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  their  mercantile  days,  and 
was  indeed  a  chief  centre  of  all  foreign 
trade  in  Bengal  during  the  17  th  cen- 
tury. ["  In  1668  the  Company  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  Cossimbazaar, 
*  Castle  Basaar.'''— <^tn2i£woc2  Rep,  on 
Old  Bee,  219.)]  Fryer  (1673)  calls  it 
Oastle  Bazzar  (p.  is), 

1885. — "That  evening  I  arrived  at  Casen- 
Baaar,  where  I  was  welcom'd  by  Menheir 
Arnold  van  WachiendonJty  Director  of  all 
^o/^oiu^Factories  in  Bengal,"— Taeemter, 
E.T.,  ii.  56;  [ed.  Baii.i,  131.  Bemier 
(E.T.  p.  141  ;  ed.  Constable,  440)  has 
Mttfaem-Bazar ;  in  the  map,  p.  454,  Kasetn- 
batar,] 

1676.—"  KaMdmbawr,  a  Village  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Benffola,  sends  abroad  every 
year  two  and  twenty  thousand  Bales  of 
Silk;  every  Bale  weighing  a  hunder'd 
gonnd."— T^ucttmVt,  B.T.  ii.  126 ;  [Ball,  ed. 
xi.  23. 

[1678.~"CaMiimbasar.*'  See  quotation 
under  DADNT.] 

CX)88YA,n.p.  More  proi>erly  iTdfia, 
but  now  officially  Khdn;  in  the  lan- 
guage  of   the   people  themselves  H- 

*  This  gloss  Is  a  mistakti 


KdHj  the  first  syllable  being  a  prefix 
denoting  the  p luraL  The  name  of  a 
hill  people  of  Mongoloid  character, 
occupying  the  mountains  immediately 
north  of  Silhet  in  Eastern  Bencal. 
Many  circumstances  in  relation  to  uiis 
people  are  of  high  interest,  such  as 
their  practice,  down  to  our  own  day,  of 
erecting  rude  stone  ftionuments  of  the 
menhir  and  dolmen  kind,  their  law  of 
succession  in  the  female  line,  &c. 
Shillong,  the  modem  seat  of  adminis- 
tration  of  the  Province  of  Assam,  and 
lying  midway  between  the  proper 
valley  of  Assam  and  the  plain  of 
Silhet,  both  of  which  are  compre- 
hended in  that  government,  is  in  the 
Easia  country,  at  a  height  of  4,900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  Kasias  seem 
to  be  the  people  encountered  near 
Silhet  by  Ibn  Batuta  as  mentioned  in 
the  quotation : 

c.  1346.—"  The  people  of  these  mountains 
resemble  Turks  (i.«.  Tartars),  and  are  veiy 
strong  labourers,  so  that  a  slave  of  their 
race  is  worth  several  of  another  nation." — 
Urn  BatiUa,  iv.  216.    [See  KHA8YA.] 

1780.— "The  first  thing  that  struck  my 
observation  on  entering  tne  arena  was  the 
similarity  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  differ- 
ent tribes  of  Cnsseahs  or  native  Tartars, 
all  dressed  and  armed  agreeable  to  the 
custom  of  the  country  or  mountain  from 
whence  they  came."— ^on.  Ji,  Lindtaig,  in 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays^  iii.  182. 

1789.— "We  understand  the  CkMsyahs 
who  inhabit  the  hills 'to  the  north-westward 
of  Sylhet,  have  committed  some  very  daring 
acts  of  violence." — In  Seton-KatTf  ii.  218. 

1790.— "  Agreed  and  ordered,  that  the 
Trade  of  Sylhet  ...  be  declared  entirely 
free  to  all  the  natives  .  .  .  under  the  fol- 
lowing Regulations :— 1st,  That  they  shall 
not  supply  the  COMyahs  or  other  HilU 
people  with  Arms,  Ammunition  or  other 
articles  of  Military  store.  .  .  ."—In  Seton- 
Karr,  ii.  81. 

008TU8.    (See  PUTCHOCK.) 

OOT,  s.  A  light  bedstead.  There 
is  a  little  difficulty  about  the  true 
origin  of  this  word.  It  is  universal 
as  a  sea-term,  and  in  the  South  of 
India.  In  Northern  India  its  place  has 
1>een  very  generallv  taken  by  charpoy 
(q.v.),  and  coty  though  well  under- 
stood, is  not  in  such  prevalent  Euro- 
pean use  as  it  formerlv  was,  except 
as  applied  to  barrack  furniture,  and 
among  soldiers  and  their  families. 
Words  with  this  last  characteristic 
have  very  frequently  been  introduced 
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Acts)  was  introduced.  In  Bengal  the 
term  baa  been  long  obsolete.  [It 
is  still  in  use  in  the  N.W.P.  to 
designate  the  chief  police  officer  of 
one  of  the  larger  cities  or  cantonments.] 

c.  1040.— "Bn-Ali  Kotwal  (of  Ghaeni) 
returned  from  the  Ehilj  expedition,  having 
adjusted  matters."  —  Baihaki,  in  JSUiot, 
ii.  161. 

1406-7. —  "They  fortified  the  citv  of 
Astanbad,  where  Abul  Lelth  was  placed 
with  the  rank  of  Kotwal." — Abdurrtuai,  in 
Not.  ei  JSxtr.  xiv.  123. 

1553. —  *'The  message  of  the  Camorij 
arriving,  Vasoo  da  Gama  landed  with  a 
dozen  followers,  and  was  received  by  a 
noble  person  whom  they  called  Catoal.  ..." 
— Barrox,  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  ch.  viii. 

1572.— 
**  Na  praya  hum  regedor  do  Regno  estava 
Que  na  sua  lingua  Catual  se  diama." 

CatnOeg^  vii.  44. 

By  Burton  : 

**  There  stood  a  Regent  of  the  Realm  ashore, 
a  chief,  in  native  parlance   *Cat*iial' 
hight." 

alao  the  plural : 
*'  Mas  aquelles  avaros  Catnais 
Que  o  Gentilico  povo  govemavam." 

Ibid.  viii.  66. 

1616.— Roe  has  Cntwall  poMim;  \e,g. 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  90.  &c.]. 

1727. — *  *  Mr.  Boucher  heing  bred  a  Druggist 
in  his  youth,  presently  knew  the  Poison,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Cantwaul  or  Sheri£F,  and 
showed  it." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  199.  [In  ed. 
1744,  ii.  199,  eantwal]. 

1763.— "The  Catwal  is  the  judge  and 
executor  of  justice  in  criminal  cases." — Orme 
(ed.  1803),  i.  26. 

1812. — " ...  an  officer  retained  from  the 
former  system,  denominated  ontwal,  to 
whom  the  general  police  of  the  city  and 
regulation  of  the  market  was  entrusted." — 
F^h  Reporty  44. 

1847.— "The  Kntwal  .  .  .  seems  to  have 
done  his  duty  resolutely  and  to  the  host  of 
his  judgment." — G.  0.  by  Sir  C,  Napier^ 
121. 

[1880.— "The  son  of  the  Raja's  Kotwal 
was  the  prince's  sreat  friend." — Miu  <StoA«, 
Indian  Fairy  TcUu,  209.] 

COUNSIIiLEE,  s.  This  is  the  title 
1)y    which    the    natives    in    Calcutta 

nerally  designate  English  barristers. 
t  is  the  same  use  as  the  Irish  one  of 
CoufueUoTj  and  a  corruption  of  that 
word. 


'^ 


COUNTBT,  adj.  Tliis  term  is  used 
colloquially,  and  in  trade,  as  an  ad- 
jective to  distinguish  articles  produced 


in  India  (^iiei-aily  with  a  sub-indica- 
tion of  d^paragement),  from  such  a» 
are  imported,  and  especially  imported 
from  Europe.  Indeed  Europe  (q.v.> 
was,  and  still  occasionally  is,  used  as- 
the  contrary  adjective.  Thus,  'eonntiy^ 
harness'  is  opposed  to  'Europe  har- 
ness ' ;  ^country-bom*  people  are  persons 
of  European  descent,  out  bom  in 
India;  ^country  horses'  are  Indian- 
bred  in  distinction  from  Arabs, 
Walen  (q.v.),  English  horses,  and 
even  from  '  stud-breds,'  which  are 
horses  reared  in  India,  but  from 
foreign  sires  ;  *  country  ships '  are  those 
whicn  are  owned  in  Indian  ports, 
though  often  officered  by  Europeans  ; 
country  bottled  beer  is  beer  imported 
from  England  in  cask  and  bottled  in 
India  ;  p  coun^n/- wound '  silk  is  that 
reeled  in  the  crude  native  fashion]. 
The  term,  as  well  as  the  H.  detH,  of 
which  country  is  a  translation,  is  also 
especially  used  for  things  grown  or 
made  in  India  as  substitute9  for  certain 
foreign  ai-ticles.  Thus  the  Oicca  didicha 
in  Bombay  gardens  is  called  '  Country 
gooseberry ' ;  Convolvulus  batatas^  or 
sweet  potato,  is  sometimes  called  the 
'  country  potato.'  It  was,  equally  with 
our  quotidian  root  which  nas  stolen 
its  name,  a  foreigner  in  India,  but  waa 
introduced  and  familiarised  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  Thus  again  dea  bddctm^ 
or  ^country  almond,'  is  applied  in 
Bengal  to  the  nut  of  the  Terminalia 
Catappa.  On  deH,  which  is  applied, 
among  other  things,  to  silk,  the  great 
Ritter  (dormitant  Homerus)  makes  the 
odd  remark  that  desi  is  just  Seide  re- 
versed !  But  it  would  be  eqnaUy 
apposite  to  remark  that  TVi^on-ometry 
is  just  C(wn*ry-ometry  reveraed  ! 

Possibly  the  idiom  may  have  been 
taken  up  from  the  Portuguese,  who  also- 
use  it,  e.g.  ^amfrao  da  terra,'  *  country- 
saffron,'  t.e.  samower,  otherwise  called 
liastard  saffron,  the  term  being  some- 
times applied  to  turmeric,  fiut  the 
source  of  the  idiom  is  general,  as  the 
use  of  dm  shows.  Moreover  the  Arabic 
baladij  ha^ing  the  same  literal  mean- 
ing, is  applied  in  a  manner  strictly 
analogous,  including  the  note  of  diflh 
paragement,  insomuch  that  it  has  been 
naturalised  in  Spanish  as  indicating- 
'of  little  or  no  value.'  Illustrationa 
of  the  mercantile  use  of  beledi  (t.«. 
baladi)  will  be  found  in  a  note  to 
Marco  Polo^  2nd  ed.  ii.  370.  For  the 
Spanish  use  we  may  quote  the  Diet^ 
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of  Cobamivias  (1611):  ''Baladi,  the 
thing  which  is  produced  at  less  cost, 
and  is  of  small  duration  and  profit." 
(See  also  Dozy  and  Engehnann^  232  seq.) 

1516.— "  BeUdifti  ginger  grows  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  leagues  all  round  the 
city  of  Calicut.  ...  In  Bengal  there  is  also 
much  ginger  of  the  ooontry  lOenmvre  Be- 
ifdtV—Barbota,  221  seq. 

[1530. — "I  at  onoe  sent  Home  of  these 
country  men  [komeent  valadU)  to  the 
TbAnaa."—Albo<iuerqiief  Cartas^  p.  148.] 

1582. — "The  Nayres  maye  not  take  anye 
Ck>imtrie  women,  and  they  also  doe  not 
marrie."— autofi«2a,  (by  N.  L.),  f.  86. 

[1608. — "The  Goimtry  here  are  at  dis- 
sension among  themselves."  —  Dawcers^ 
LeUnrM,  i.  20.] 

1619. —  "The  twelfth  in  the  morning 
Master  Mftkwotd  came  from  MfMnlipatam 
in  one  of  the  Countrty  Boats."— /'nn^,  in 
J'urchof,  i.  638. 

1685.— "The  inhabitants  of  the  Gentoo 
Town,  all  in  arms,  bringing  with  them  also 
elephants,  kettle-drums,  and  all  the  Coimtry 
music."—  WheticTy  i.  140. 

1747.—  "  It  is  resolved  and  ordered  that  a 
Herjeant  with  two  Troopers  and  a  Party  of 
Conntiy  Horse,  to  be  sent  to  Markisnah 
Puram  to  patroll.  .  .  ."  — /V.  ^.  David 
Council  of  War,  Dec.  25.  Mfi.  Records  in 
India  Office. 

1752. — "  Captain  Clivedid  not  despair  .  .  . 
and  at  ten  at  night  sent  one  Shawlum,  a 
Serjeant  who  spoke  the  coantxj  languages, 
with  a  few  sepoys  to  reconnoitre." — Orme. 
i.  211  (ed.  1803). 

1769. — "  I  supped  last  night  at  a  Country 
Captain's  ;  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
specimen  of  the  Indian  taste." — Teignmouth, 
Mem.  i.  15. 

1775.— "The  Moors  in  what  is  called 
Couitiy  ships  in  East  India,  have  also  their 
chearing  songs  ;  at  work  in  hoisting,  or  in 
•fbeir  boats  a  rowing." — Farrett,  V.  to  N, 
Ouivua,  305. 

*  1793.— "The  jolting  springs  of  country- 
made  carriages,  or  the  grunts  of  country- 
made  carriers,  commonly  called  palanJbeen- 
hrtf»."—Hugh  Boifd,  146. 

1809.— "The  Rajah  had  a  drawing  of  it 
made  for  me,  on  a  scale,  by  a  country 
Draftsman  of  great  merit." — Ld,  Valentia. 
i.  356. 

,j      "...  split  ooontry  peas  .  :  ."— 
2iana  GraJuimf  25. 

1817. — "Since  the  conquest  (of  Java)  a 
-very  extensive  trade  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  English  in  country  ships."- 72a^4,  II. 
of  Java,  i.  210. 

[1882.  —  "There  was  a  country  -  bom 
European  living  in  a  room  in  the  bungalow." 
—Sand^Mon,  TturUm  Yeart,  256.] 

OOUNTBT-OAFTAIN,  s.  This  is 
in  Bengal  the  name  of  a  peculiar  dry 


kind  of  curry,  often  served  as  a  break- 
fast dish.  We  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  favourite  dish  at  the 
table  of  the  skippers  of  ^country  ships,' 
who  were  themselves  caUed  ^country 
captains,'  as  in  our  first  quotation.  In 
Madras  the  term  is  apj^lied  to  a  spatch' 
cock  dressed  with  onions  and  curry 
stuff,  which  is  probably  the  original 
form.  [Riddell  says:  "Countiy- 
captain. — Cut  a  fowl  in  pieces  ;  shred 
an  onion  small  and  fry  it  brown  in 
butter ;  sprinkle  the  fowl  with  fine 
salt  and  curry  powder  and  fry  it 
brown  ;  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  pint  of  soup ;  stew  it  slowly 
down  to  a  half  and  ser\'e  it  with  rice  '* 
(Ind.  D&m.  Ecan.  176).] 

1792.—"  But  now,  Sir,  a  Country  Captain 
is  not  to  be  known  from  an  ordinary  man, 
or  a  Christian,  by  any  certain  mark  what- 
ever."— Madroi  Courier,  April  26. 

c.  1825.— "The  local  name  for  their  busi- 
ness was  the  'Country  Trade,'  the  shipe 
were  *  Country  Ships,  and  the  masters  of 
them  'Country  Captains.'  Some  of  my 
readers  may  recall  a  dish  which  was  often 
placed  before  us  when  dining  on  board  these 
vessels  at  Whampoa,  vis.  'Country  Cap- 
tain.' "—The  Fanhtae  at  Canton,  (1882),  p.  S3. 

OOUBSE,  8.  The  drive  usually 
frecjuented  bv  European  gentlemen  and 
ladies  at  an  Indian  station. 

1853.—"  It  was  curious  to  Oakfield  to  be 
back  on  the  Ferozepore  oonTSe,  after  a  six 
months'  interval,  which  seemed  like  years. 
How  much  haa  happened  in  these  six 
months  !  "—OakJUld,  ii.  124. 

OOUBTALLUII,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  town  in  Tinnevelly  [used  as  an 
European  sanatorium  {Stuart,  Mom.  of 
TinneveUy,  96X1 »  written  in  vernacular 
Kuttdlam.  We  do  not  know  its  ety- 
mology. [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Tri- 
kata^uda,  Skt.,  the  *  Three-peaked 
Mountain.'] 

OOVENANTED  8EBVANT8. 

This  term  is  specially  applied  to  the 
regular  Civil  Service  of  India,  whose 
members  used  to  enter  into  a  formal 
covenant  with  the  East  India  Company, 
and  do  now  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Many  other  classes 
of  servants  now  go  out  to  India  under 
a  variety  of  contracts  and  covenants, 
but  the  term  in  question  continues  to 
be  appropriated  as  l)efore.  [See 
CIVILIAN.] 
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1757. — "There  being^  a  great  scarcity  of 
OOYMUUited  servanti  in  Calcutta,  we  have 
entertained  Mr.  Hewitt  as  a  monthly 
writer  .  .  .  and  beg  to  reoommend  him  to 
be  covenanted  upon  this  Establishment." — 
Letter  in  Longy  112. 

OOVn),  8.  Formerly  in  use  as  the 
name  of  a  measure,  varying  much 
locally  in  value,  in  European  settle- 
ments not  only  in  India  but  in  China, 
&c.  The  word  is  a  corruption,  prob- 
ably an  Indo-Portuguese  form,  of  the 
Port,  covado^  a  cubit  or  ell. 

[1612.— "A  long  oovad  within  1  inch  of 
our  English  yard,  wherewith  they  measure 
doth,  we  short  covad  is  for  silks,  and 
containeth  just  as  the  Portuguese  oovad." — 
Danven^  iMUrt,  i.  241. 

[1616.  —  "Clothes  of  gould  :  .  .  were 
worth  100  rupies  a  oobdo."— <Str  T,  Roty 
Hak:  Soc.  i.  203. 

[1617.— Cloth  "here  affoorded  at  a  ru^ie 
and  two  in  a  oobdoo  vnder  ours." — Ibid, 
ii.  409.] 

1672.—"  Measures  of  Surat  are  only  two ; 
the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Coveld  (jprobably 
misprint  for  Qoveed\y  the  former  of  27  inches 
English,  the  latter  of  86  inches  English."— 
Fryery  206. 

1720.—"  Item.  I  leave  200  pagodas  for  a 
tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  buri^  place  in 
form  as  follows.  Four  large  pillars,  each  to 
be  six  oovidfl  high,  and  six  ooneidt  distance 
one  from  the  other ;  the  top  to  be  arched, 
and  on  each  pillar  a  cherubim  ;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  arch  the  effigy  of  Justice." — 
TVitom^n/  of  ChmriM  DawrSy  MerckarUy  in 
Whula-y  ii.  838. 

[1726.— "Cobidos."  See  quotation  under 
LOONOHEE.] 

c.  1760.— According  to  Grose  the  oovid 
at  Surat  was  1  yard  English  [the  greater 
eoveed  of  Fryer],  at  Madras  \  a  yard ;  but  he 
says  also :  "At  Bengal  the  same  as  at  Surat 
and  Madras." 

1794. — "To  be  sold,  on  very  reasonable 
terms.  About  3000  oovita  of  2-inch  CcUinU 
Planks." — Bombay  Covriery  July  19. 

The  measure  has  lone  been  forffotten 
under  this  name  in  Bengal,  though 
used  under  the  native  name  hdth. 
From  Milbum  (i.  334,  341,  &cA  it 
seems  to  have  survived  on  the  West 
Coast  in  the  early  pait  of  last  century, 
and  possibly  may  still  linger. 

[1612.— ''i  corge  of  pintados  of  4  hastas 
the  piece"— Danverty  Letterty  i.  232.] 

OOVIL,  s.  Tam.  la^il,  *  God- 
house,'  a  Hindu  temple ;  and  also  (in 
Malabar)  a  palace,  (also  in  the  form 
Colghumy  for  Kovilagcm\,    In  colloquial 


use  in  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  In  S. 
India  it  is  used,  especially  among  the 
French,  for  'a  church';  also  among 
the  imeducated  English. 

[1796. — "I  promise  to  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavours to  procure  for  this  Raja  the 
colghnm  of  Pychi  for  his  residence.  .  .  ." — 
Treaty,  in  Logiiafiy  MalabaVy  iii.  254.] 

CX)W0OIiLT,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
well-known  lighthouse  and  landmark 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hoogly,  in  Mid- 
napur  District.  Properly,  according 
to  Hunter,  GeonkhdU,  In  Thornton^ 
English  PUot  (pt.  iii.  p.  7,  of  1711)  this 
place  is  called  Cockoly. 

CX)W-ITOH,  s.  The  irritating  hairs 
on  the  pod  of  the  common  Indian 
climbing  herb  Mucuna  pruriens^  D.C., 
N.  O.  Legumino9a€y  and  the  plant 
itself.  Both  pods  and  roots  are  used 
in  native  practice.  The  name  is  doubt- 
less the  Hind,  hewdnch  (Skt.  kapi- 
kachchhu\  modified  in  Hobson-Jobson 
fashion,  by  the  *  striving  after  meaning.' 

[1778.— "Qow-itoh.  This  is  the  down 
found  on  the  outside  of  a  pod,  which  is  about 
the  size  and  thickness  of  a  man's  little  finger, 
and  of  the  shape  of  an  Italian  S." — Iir*. 
494.] 

CX)WLE,  s.  A  lease,  or  grant  in 
writing;  a  safe-conduct,  amnesty,  or 
in  fact  any  written  engagement.  The 
Emperor  Sigismund  gave  CowU  to  John 
Huss — and  broke  it.  The  word  is 
Ar.  katily  *word,  promise,  agreement,' 
and  it  has  become  technical  in  the 
Indian  vernaculars,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  Mahommedan  Law. 

[1611.—"  We  desired  to  have  a  oowl  of 
the  Shahbunder  to  send  some  persons  aland." 
—Danversy  Leaer$y  i.  133. 

[1613. — "Procured  a  oowl  for  such  ships 
as  should  come." — FoOa-y  Letien,  ii.  17.] 

1680.— "A  Cowlo  granted  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  Strevnsham  Master,  Esq.,  Agent 
and  Govemour  for  affairs  of  the  Honorable 
East  India  Company  in  ffort  St.  Geoige  at 
Chinapatnam,  bv  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Counoell  to  all  the  Pegu  Ruby  Mar- 
chants.  .  .  "—Fort  St.  GfOT(^.  Com.  Feb. 
23,  in  Noiet  and  ExtracUy  No.  iii.  p.  10. 

1688.— "The  President  has  by  private 
correspondence  procured  a  Qowle  for  renting 
the  Town  and  customs  of  S.  Thom^." — 
Whee/ery  i.  176. 

1768.— "The  Nawaub . . ,  having  mounted 
some  large  guns  on  that  hill  .  .  .  sent  to 
the  Killadar  a  Kowl-nama,  or  a  summons 
and  terms  for  his  surrender." — II.  of  ffvdur 
A'aiky  128. 
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1780.— "This  Caonl  was  oontirmed  by 
another  King  of  Gingy  ...  of  the  Bramin 
Caste."— />unn,  liewlhrectory,  140. 

Sir  A-  Wellesley  often  uses  the  word 
in  his  Indian  letters.    Thus : 

1800. — **  One  tandah  of  brinjarries  .  .  . 
hxis  sent  to  me  f or  oowle.  .  .  .**— Wellington 
Uesp,  (ed.  1837),  i.  59. 

1804. — '*  On  my  arrival  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  pttlah  I  offered  oowle  to  the 
inhabitants."- /6u2.  ii.  193. 

GOWBT,  8.  Hind,  kauri  {kaud%\ 
Mahr.  kavadij  Skt.  kaparda,  kapar- 
dika.  The  amall  white  shell,  Cypraea 
monetOj  current  as  money  extensively 
in  parts  of  S.  Asia  and  of  Africa. 

DY  far  the  most  ancient  mention  of 
shell  currency  comes  from  Chinese 
literature.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
famous  "  Tribute  of  Yu  "  (or  Yu-Kung)  ; 
in  the  Shu-King  (about  the  14th  cent. 
B.C.) ;  and  in  the  "  Book  of  Poetry " 
{Shi'King\  in  an  ode  of  the  10th  cent. 
B.C.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  use  from  the  aborigines  in  the  East 
and  South ;  and  they  extended  the 
system  to  tortoise-shell,  and  to  other 
shells,  the  cowry  remaining  the  unit. 
In  338  &c.,  the  Kin^  of  Tsin,  the 
supply  of  shells  faibn^,  suppressed 
the  cowry  currency,  and  issuea  copper 
coin,  already  adopted  in  other  States 
of  China.  The  usurper  Wang  Mang, 
who  ruled  ▲.D.  9-23,  tried  to  revive 
the  old  systems,  and  issued  rules  in- 
stituting, in  addition  to  the  metallic 
money,  ten  classes  of  tortoise-shell  and 
five  of  smaller  shells,  the  value  of  all 
liased  on  the  coiory,  which  was  worth 
3  cash-*  [Cowries  were  part  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  aborigines  of 
Puanit  to  Metesouphis  I.  {Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.,  p.  427).] 

The  currency  of  cowries  in  India 
does  not  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  author.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Mas'udi  (c.  943),  and  their 
use  for  small'  change  in  the  Indo- 
Chinese  countries  is  repeatedly  spoken 
of  by  Marco  Polo,  wno  calls  them 
pourcelaines^  the  name  by  which  this 
Kind  of  shell  was  known  in  Italy 
(vorcellane)  and  France.  When  the 
Mahommedans  conquered  Bengal,  early 
in  the  13th  century,  they  found  the 
ordinary  currency  composed  exclusively 
of  cowries^  and  in  some  remote  districts 

•  Note  oomnnmicated  1^  Professor  Tenien  de 
]aOoap«ri«i 


this  continued  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Thus,  up  to  1801, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Silhet  Dis- 
trict, amounting  then  to  Bs.  250,000, 
was  collected  in  these  shells,  but  by 
1813  the  whole  was  realised  in  specie. 
Interesting  details  in  connection  \iith 
this  subject  are  given  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Lindsay,  who  was  one  of  the 
early  Collectors  of  Silhet  (Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  iii.  170). 

The  Sanskrit  vocabulary  called 
Tnkdndaktha  (iii.  3,  206)  makes  20 
kapardtka  (or  kauris) =^  panay  and 
this  value  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
constant.  The  cowry  table  given  by 
Mr.  Lindsay  at  Silhet,  circa  1778, 
exactly  agrees  with  that  given  by 
Milburn  as  in  Calcutta  use  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  up  to 
1854  or  thereabouts  it  continued  to  be 
the  same : 

4  kauris  =  1  ganda 
20  gandas = 1  pan 

^pan      si  dna 

4  anas    =  1  kdhan,  or  about  J  rupee. 

This  gives  about  6120  cowries  to  the 
Rupee.  We  have  not  met  with  any 
denomination  of  currency  in  actual 
use  below  the  cowry,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  a  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Parkes,  two  such  are  indicated.  It 
is,  however,  Hindu  idiosyncracy  to 
indulge  in  imaginary  submultiples  as 
well  as  imaginary  multiples.  (See  a 
parallel  under  LACK). 

In  Bastar,  a  secluded  inland  Stete 
between  Orissa  and  the  Godavery,  in 
1870,  the  following  was  the  prevailing 
table  of  cowry  currency,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Hunter's  Gazetteer  : 
28  kauris  =  1  hori 
12  hori      =1  dugdni 
12  dugdnls^l  Rupee,  i.e,  2880  cowries. 

Here  we  may  remark  that  both  the 
pan  in  Bengal,  and  the  dugdni  in  this 
secluded  Bastar,  were  originally  the 
names  of  pieces  of  money,  though  now 
in  the  respective  localities  they  repre- 
sent only  certain  quantities  of  cowries. 
(For  pail,  see  under  FANAM;  and  as 
regards  dugdni,  see  Thoma^s  Patan 
Kings  of  Delhi,  pp.  218  seq.),  ["Up 
to  1865  bu-a  or  cowries  were  in  use 
in  Siani ;  the  value  of  these  was  so 
small  that  from  800  to  1500  went  to  a 
fxMng  (7^  cents.)."— JTa/Zc<«,  A  Thousand 
Miles  on  an  Elephant,  p.  164.  Mr.  Gray 
has  an  interesting  note  on  cowries  in 
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his  ed.  of  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  236  se^.] 

Cowries  were  at  one  time  imported 
into  England  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties for  use  in  the  African  slave-trade. 
"For  this  purpose,*'  says  Milbum,  "thev 
should  be  small,  clean,  and  white,  with 
a  beautiful  gloss"  (i.  273).  The  duty 
on  this  importation  was  £53,  168.  3a. 
per  cent,  on  the  sale  value,  with  i  added 
for  war-tax.  In  1803,  1418  cwt.  were 
sold  at  the  E.  I.  auctions,  fetching 
£3,626 ;  but  after  that  few  were  sola 
at  all.  In  the  height  of  slave-trade, 
the  great  mart  for  cowries  was  at 
Amsterdam,  where  there  were  spacious 
warehouses  for  them  (see  the  Voyagey 
&c.,  quoted  1747). 

c.  ▲.D.  943.— *^  Trading  affairs  are  carried 
OQ  with  cowries  (al-ieaiUi*)^  which  are  the 
money  of  the  country."— Af a.?' »2rf5,  i.  385. 

c.  1020.— "Theae  isles  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
chief  products.  The  one  are  called  Drmi- 
KaudhOf  'the  Isles  of  the  QoWTies,'  because 
of  the  CowriM  that  they  collect  on  the 
branches  of  coco-trees  planted  in  the  sea." — 
AOnrwLl,  in  /.  As.,  Ser.  IV.  torn.  iv.  266. 

c.  1240. — **lt  has  been  narrated  on  this 
wise  that  as  in  that  country  (Bengal),  the 
kauri  [shell]  is  current  in  place  of  silver, 
the  least  gift  he  used  to  bestow  was  a  lai  of 
kanriB.  The  Almighty  mitigate  his  punish- 
ment [in  heU]  ! "  —  Tdba^-t-Ndfiri,  by 
Ravertyf  555  seq. 

o.  1350.— "The  money  of  the  Islanders  (of 
the  Maldives)  consists  of  ooierie*  {al-wada'). 
They  so  style  creatures  which  they  collect  in 
the  sea,  and  bury  in  holes  dug  on  the  shore. 
The  flesh  wastes  away,  and  only  a  white 
shell  remains.  100  of  these  shells  are  called 
siydh,  and  700  /I/  ;  12,000  they  call  kuUa  ; 
and  100,000  buH&.  Bargains  are  made  with 
these  cowries  at  the  rate  of  4  bugtU  for  a 
gold  dinar.  [This  would  be  about  40,000  for 
a  rupee.]  Sometimes  the  rate  falls,  and  12 
bluttL  are  exchanged  for  a  gold  dinar.  The 
islanders  barter  them  to  the  people  of  Bengal 
for  rice,  for  they  also  form  the  currency  in 
use  in  that  country.  .  .  .  These  cowries 
eerve  also  for  barter  with  the  negroes  in 
their  own  land.  I  have  seen  them  sold  at 
Mftll  and  OQgu  [on  the  Nigerl^  at  the  rate  of 
1150  for  a  gold  din&r."— /&»  Baiuta,  iv.  122. 
c.  1420. — "A  man  on  whom  I  could  rely 
assured  me  that  he  saw  the  people  of  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Said  employ  as  cur- 
rency, in  the  purchase  of  low-^nced  articles 
of  provision,  jcandas,  which  in  Egypt  are 
known  as  toadoy  just  as  people  in  ^ypt  use 
faU."—Makrizi,  S.  de  Sactf,  Ckrest.  Ardb^., 
2nd  ed.  i.  252. 

[1510.— Mr.  Whiteway  writes:  "In  an 
abstract  of  an  unpublished  letter  of  Albo- 
querque  which  was  written  about  1510,  and 
abstracted  in  the  following  year,  occurs  this 
sentence: — 'The    merchanclize  which  they 


carry  from  Cairo  consists  of  snails  {caracoes) 
of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Islands.'  He  is 
speaking  of  the  internal  caravan-trade  of 
Africa,  and  these  snails  must  be  oowriet."] 

1554. —  At  the  Maldives:  "Gowriea 
12,000  make  one  oata;  and  4^  cottu  of 
average  size  weigh  one  tniintaJ  ;  the  big  ones 
someuiing  more." — A.  oV^mnm,  35. 

„  "In  these  isles  .  .  .  are  certain 
white  little  sheUs  which  they  call  eauria." — 
Cattanheday  iv.  7. 

1561.— "Which  vessels  (Otfndras,  or  palm- 
wood  boats  from  the  Maldives)  come  loaded 
with  coir  and  caury,  which  are  certain  little 
white  shells  found  among  the  Islands  in  such 
abundance  that  whole  vessels  are  laden  with 
them,  and  which  make  a  great  trade  iu 
Bengala,  where  they  are  current  as  money.'* 
—Correuy  I.  i.  341. 

1586. — "  In  Bengal  are  current  those  little 
shells  that  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Mai- 
diva,  called  here  oourim,  and  in  Portugal 
Biizio."—SaMeUiy  in  De  OitbematMy  205. 

[c.  1590.— "Four  kos  from  this  is  a  well, 
into  which  if  the  bone  of  any  animal  be 
thrown  it  petrifies,  like  a  cowrie  shell,  only 
smaller."— -4 i?*,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  229.] 

c.  1610. — "  Les  marchandises  qu'ils  portent 
le  plus  souvent  sont  ces  petites  coquilles  des 
Maldives,  dont  ils  chargent  tons  les  ans 
grand  nombre  de  nauires.  Ceux  des  Mal- 
dives les  appellent  Bo/v,  et  les  autres  Indiens 
CKary."—rvrard  de  Lamly  i.  517  ;  see  also 
p.  165 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  438  ;  also  comp.  i.  78, 
157,  228,  286,  240,  250,  299 ;  Boly  is  Singh. 
bel/uy  a  cowry]. 

c.  1664.—".  .  .  lastly,  it  (Indostan)  wants 
those  little  Sea-eocklet  of  the  Maldives,  which 
serve  for  common  Coyne  in  Bengale,  and  in 
some  other  places;  .  .  .'^—BernUnr,  E.T.  63 ; 
[ed.  Constable,  204]. 

[c.  1665. — "The  other  smaU  money  con- 
sists of  shells  called  Cowries,  which  have 
the  edges  inverted,  and  they  are  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  save  only  the 
Maldive  Islands.  .  .  .  Close  to  the  sea  they 

S've  up  to  80  for  the  'paisa,  and  thai; 
minishes  as  you  leave  the  sea,  on  account 
of  carriage ;  so  that  at  Agra  you  receive  but 
50  or  55  for  thejMtM." — Tavemiery  ed.  Bally 
i.  27  ««/.] 

1672.— "Qowreye,  like  sea-shells,  come 
from  Siam,  and  tiie  Philippine  Islands." — 
Fryety  86. 

1683.— "The  Ship  Britannia— from  the 
Maldiva  Islands,  amved  before  the  Factory 
...  at  their  first  going  ashore,  their  first 
salutation  from  the  natives  was  a  shower 
of  Stones  and  Arrows,  whereby  6  of  their 
Men  were  wounded,  which  made  them 
immediately  return  on  board,  and  by  ye 
mouths  of  their  Guns  forced  them  to  a 
oomplyance,  and  permission  to  load  what 
Coimes  they  would  at  Markett  Price ;  so 
that  in  a  few  days  time  they  sett  sayle 
from  thence  for  Surrat  with  above  60  Tunn 
of  Cowxyee."— ifa^ef,  Diary y  July  1 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  96]. 

1705.—".  .  .  CoriB,  qui  sont  des  petita 
ooquillages." — LuiUiery  245. 
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1727.— "The  (JonriM  are  caught  bv 
puttinff  Branches  of  Cocoa-nut  trees  with 
their  Leavee  on,  into  the  Sea,  and  in  five 
or  six  Months  the  little  Shell-fish  stick  to 
those  leaves  in  Clusters,  which  they  take 
off,  and  digging  Pits  in  the  Sand,  put  them 
in  and  cover  tuem  up,  and  leave  tnem  two 
or  three  Years  in  tne  Pit,  that  the  Fish 
may  putrefy,  and  then  they  take  them 
out  of  the  Pit,  and  barter  them  for  Bice, 
Butter,  and  Cloth,  which  Shipping  bring 
from  Bailaaore  in  OriM  near  Bengafy  in 
which  Countries  CowlM  pass  for  Money 
from  2500  to  3000'  for  a  Rupee,  or  half  a 
Crown  £ngluk,"—A,  Hamilton  [ed.  1744], 
i.  349. 

1747.—"  Formerly  12,000  weight  of  these 
cowries  would  purchase  a  cargo  of  five  or 
six  hundred  Negroes:  but  those  lucrative 
times  are  now  no  more ;  and  the  Negroes 
now  set  such  a  value  on  their  countrymen, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having  a  cargo 
under  12  or  14  tuns  of  cowries. 

"As  payments  of  this  kind  of  specie  are 
attendea  with  some  intricacy,  the  Negroes, 
though  so  simple  as  to  sell  one  another  for 
sheila,  have  contrived  a  kind  of  copper 
vessel,  holding  exactly  108  pounds,  which  is 
a  great  dispatch  to  business."—^  Votfoge  to 
ike  Id,  of  Ceylon  on  hoard  a  Dutch  Inctiaman 
in  the  year  1747,  &c.  &c.  Written  bv  a 
Dutch  (Gentleman.  Transl.  &c.  Lonaon, 
1754,  pp  .21  uq, 

1749.— "The  only  Trade  they  deal  in  is 
Cowries  (or  Blackamoor's  Teeth  as  they 
call  them  in  England),  the  Kind's  sole 
TVoperty,  which  the  sea  throws  up  m  great 
abunduioe." — The  BoicawciCt  Voyage  to 
Bombay,  by  PhUaUthes  (1750),  p.  52. 

1758.— "Our  Hon'ble  Masters  having  ex- 
pressly directed  ten  tons  of  oonriei  to  be 
laden  in  each  of  their  ships  homeward 
bound,  we  ordered  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
a  protest  against  Captain  Cooke  for  refus- 
ing to  take  any  on  board  the  Admiral  Ver- 
non. "—In  Long,  41. 

1702.— "The  trade  of  the  salt  and  InUty 
wood  in  the  Chuda  of  Sillett,  has  for  a  long 
time  been  granted  to  me^  in  consideration 
of  which  I  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  40,000  oaouns  * 
of  oowriOB.  :  .  ."—Native  Letter  to  Nabob, 
in  VoM.  SiOart,  i.  208. 

1770. — ".  .  .  millions  of  millions  of  Ures, 
pounds,  rupees,  andcowriei."— iT.  WalpoleU 

1780.— "We  are  informed  that  a  Copper 
Cknnage  is  now  on  the  Carpet  ...  it  will  be 
of  the  greatest  utilitv  to  the  Public,  and 
will  totally  abolish  the  trade  of  Cowriei, 
which  for  a  long  time  has  formed  so  exten- 
sive a  field  for  deception  and  fraud.  A 
l^reviance  {tie)  the  poor  has  long  groan'd 
under."— 2fui:y'«  Bengal  Gazette,  Apnl  29. 

1786.— In  a  Calcutta  Gazette  the  rates 
of  payment  at  Pultah  Feny  are  stated  in 
Rupees,  Annas,  Puns,  and  Oundas  {ue. 
of  Coufriet,  see  above). — In  Seton-Karr,  i. 
140. 


*  KSkan,  see  aboveslSSO  cowries. 


1791.— "Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on 
or  before  the  Ist  November  next,  sealed  pro- 
posals of  Contract  for  the  remittance  in 
Dacca  of  the  cowries  received  on  account 
of  the  Revenues  of  Sylhet  .  .  .  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Bocird  of  Revenue.  .  .  .  All  persons 
who  may  deliver  in  proposals,  are  desired 
to  specify  the  rates  per  cowan  or  coioaTis  of 
oowriei  (see  kdhan  above)  at  which  they 
will  engage  to  make  the  remittance  pro- 
posed."— In  Seton-Karr,  ii.  53. 

1808. — "I  will  continue  to  pay,  without 
demur,  to  the  said  Grovemment,  as  my 
aimuaX  peshhuh  or  tribute,  12,000  kahuns  of 
oowriee  in  three  instalments,  as  specified 
herein  below."— 7V«i/y  ISngagetnent  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kitta  Eeonghur,  a  Tributary 
subordinate  to  Cuttack,  16th  December, 
1808. 

1833.— "May  Ist.  Notice  was  given  in 
the  Supreme  Court  that  Messrs.  Gk>uld  and 
Campbell  would  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  nine  gundaht,  one  cowrie,  one  caiog,  and 
eighteen  ieel,  in  every  sicca  rupee,  on  and 
after  the  1st  of  June.  A  curious  dividend, 
not  quite  a  farthing  in  the  nipee!"* — Thte 
Pilgrim  (by  Fanny  Parkes),  i.  273. 

c.  1865.— "Strip  him  stark  naked,  and 
cast  him  upon  a  desert  island,  and  he  would 
manage  to  play  heads  and  tails  for  oowriee 
with  the  sea-gulls,  if  land-gfulls  were  not 
to  be  found."— iTe/Gfa'f  Fortune,  ch.  iv. 

1883.— "Johnnie  found  a  lovely  oowrie 
two  inches  long,  like  mottled  tortoise-shell, 
walking  on  a  rock,  with  its  red  fleshy  body 
covering  half  its  shell,  like  a  jacket  trimmed 
with  chenille  fringe." — Later  (of  Miss 
North's) /row  Seychelle  Islands,  in  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  Jan.  21,  1884. 

OOWBY,  a.  Used  in  S.  India  for 
the  yoke  to  carry  burdens,  the  Bangy 
(q.v.)  of  N.  India.  In  Tamil,  &c., 
kdvadiy  [kdviij  'to  carry  on  the  shoulder,' 
tadiy  *pole']. 

[1853.— "Cowrie  baskets  ...  a  circular 
ratan  basket  with  a  conical  top,  covered 
with  green  oil-doth,  and  secured  by  a  brass 
padlock."— CompfeW,  Old  Forest  Manger, 
3rd  ed.  178.] 

0OWTAIIiS,s.  The  name  formerly 
in  ordinary  use  for  what  we  now  more 
euphoniously  call  chowries  (q.v.). 

c.  1664.— "These  Elephants  have  then 
also  .  .  .  certain  Cow-tailfl  of  the  great 
Tibet,  white  and  very  dear,  hanging  at  their 

*  A  Kdg  would  seem  here  to  be  equivalent  to  ^ 
of  a  cowry.  Wilson,  with  (?)  as  to  its  origin  [per- 
haps P.  kdk,  *  minute'],  explains  it  as  '^a  small 
division  of  money  of  account,  less  than  a  ganda  of 
Kauris."  Til  is  properly  the  sesamum  seed)  ap- 
plied in  Bengal,  Wilson  says,  "  in  account  to  ^Av  of 
a  kauri."  The  Table  would  probably  thus  run: 
90  (U =1  kdg,  ^kdg=l  kanH,  and  so  forth.  And  1 
rupee«-109,600  til ! 
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'Ban  like  great  Mustachoes.  .  .  .'* — Bemier, 
B.T.,  84  ;  [ed.  CanttabU,  261]. 

1665.— "Now  that  this  ^King  of  the 
Great  Tibet  knows,  that  Aureng-Zebe  is  at 
Kachemire,  and  threatens  him  with  War, 
he  hath  sent  to  him  an  Ambassador,  with 
Presents  of  the  Ck>antre7,  as  Chrystal,  and 
those  dear  White  Ck>w-tall8.  .  .  ."— /&ui. 
135 ;  [ed.  ConMabU,  422]. 

1774. — *'To  send  one  or  more  pair  of  the 
cattle  which  bear  what  are  called  oowtailB." 
—  Warren,  Hastings,  Instruction  to  Bogle,  in 
Markham't  Tibet,  8. 

„  "There  are  plenty  of  oowtailod 
cows  (!),  but  the  weather  is  too  hot  for  them 
to  go  to  Bengal."— i^/«,  ibid,  52.  'Ck>w- 
tailed  cows'  seem  analogous  to  the  'dis- 
mounted mounted  infantry'  of  whom  we 
have  recently  heard  in  the  Suakin  campaign. 

1784.— In  a  'List  of  Imports  probable 
from  Tibet,'  we  find  **CowTaiLi.**— In  Sdon- 
Karr,  i.  4. 

„  "From  the  northern  mountains 
are  imported  a  number  of  articles  of  com- 
merce. .  .  .  The  principal  .  .  .  are  .  .  . 
musk,  oowtails,  honey.  .  .  ." — Gladwin* $ 
Ayeen  Akbcry  (ed.  1800)  ii.  17  ;  [ed.  Jarrett, 
ii.  172]. 

GBAN,  s.  Pers.  ibr^n.  A  modem 
Persian  silver  coin,  worth  about  a  franc, 
being  the  tenth  part  of  a  TomaiUL 

1880. — "  A  couple  of  mules  came  clatter- 
ing into  the  courtyard,  driven  by  one  mule- 
teer. Each  mule  carried  2  heavy  sacks  .  .  . 
which  jingled  pleasantly  as  they  were  placed 
on  the  ground.  The  sacks  were  afterwards 
opened  in  my  presence,  and  contained  no 
less  than  35,000  silver  kraiiB.  The  one 
muleteer  without  guard  had  brought  them 
across  the  mountains,  170  miles  or  so,  from 
Tehran."— MS.  Letter  from  CU,  Baleman- 
Ckampain,  R,E. 

[1891. — "  I  on  my  arrival  took  my  ser- 
vants' accounts  in  tomauns  and  kenuiB, 
afterwards  in  kar^ns  and  shaies,  and  at  last 
in  kerans  and  puis."— iri//!*,  Land  of  the 
Lion,  63.] 

ORANCHEE,  s.  Bens.  H.  kardn- 
chi.  This  appears  pecimar  to  Cal- 
cutta, Fbut  the  word  is  also  used  in 
N.  Inoia].  A  kind  of  ricketty  and 
sordid  carriage  resembling,  as  Bp. 
Heber  says  below,  the  skeleton  of  an 
old  English  hackney-coach  of  1800-35 
(which  no  doubt  was  the  modeli 
drawn  by  wretched  ponies,  harnessed 
with  rope,  and  standing  for  native 
hire  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

1823. — *\  .  .  a  considerable  number  of 
*  caranohies,'  or  native  carriages,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  looking  like  the 
skeletons  of  hackney  coaches  in  our  own 
country."— -ff^6«r,  i.  28  (ed.  1844). 


1834.—**  As  Lady  Wronghton  guided  her 
horse  through  the  crowd  to  the  rifht,  a 
knxaiiohy,  or  hackney-coach,  snadenly 
passed  her  at  full  speed.'*— 2^  BeUfOO,  i« 


CRANGANOBE,  n.p.  Properly 
(according  to  Dr.  Oundert),  KodunrUur^ 
more  generally  KodungalUry  [the  Madras 
Glou,  gives  Mai.  JTo^annoZiur,  iboto^  *  west^' 
A:pt^*palace,'i?r, 'village'].  An  ancient 
city  and  port  of  Malabar,  identical  with 
the  MHyiri-kkodu  of  an  ancient  copper- 
plate inscription,*  with  the  MoWi^t  of 
Ftolemv's  Tables  and  the  Periplus,  and 
with  the  Muziris  primwn  emporium- 
Indiae  of  Pliny  (Bk.  vi  cap.  23  or  26> 
[see  Logauy  Malabar,  i.  80].  "The  tra- 
ditions of  Jews,  Christians,  Brahmans,. 
and  of  the  K&ala  Ulpattt  (legendary 
History  of  Malabar)  agree  in  making 
Kodungalur  the  residence  of  the  Peru- 
mals  (ancient  sovereigns  of  Malabar^ 
and  the  first  resort  of  Western  shipping** 
(Dr.  Gundert  in  Madras  Joumatf  voL 
xiii.  p.  120).  It  was  apparently  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Jew  and  Christian 
immigrants.  It  is  prominent  in  all 
the  earlier  narratives  of  the  I6th 
centunr,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Malaliar  Christians ;  and  it  waa 
the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  churches 
alleged  in  the  legends  of  the  latter 
to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Thoma8.t 
Cranganor  was  alreadv  in  decay  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived.  They  eventu- 
ally established  themselves  there  with 
a  strong  fort  (1523),  which  the  Dutch 
took  from  them  in  1662.  This  fort 
was  dismantled  by  Tippoo's  troops  in 
1790,  and  there  is  now  nardlv  a  trace 
left  of  it.  In  Baldaeus  {Malabar  und 
Coromandely  p.  109,  Gterm.  ed.)  there 
are  several  good  views  of  Cranganore 
as  it  stood  in  the  17th  century.  [See 
BHINKALI.] 

c.  774.  A.D. — "We  have  given  as  eternal 
possession  to  Iravi  Ck>rttan,  the  lord  of  the 
town,  the  brokerage  and  due  customs  .  .  . 
namely  within  the  riyer-mouth  of  Codaaga- 
lur." — Copper  Charter,  see  Madr,  Jowm.  xiii. 
And  for  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Bunutt, 
in  Ind.  AtUiq.  iii.  815. 

(Before  1500,  see  as  in  above  quotation, 
p.  334.).— ''I  Erveh  Barmen  .  .  .  sitting  this 
day  in  CSangaatbr.  ..."  {Madras  JoumaL, 
xiii.  pt.  ii.  p.  12).  This  is  from  an  old  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  8th  century  copper-grant 
to  the  Jews,  in  which  the  Tamil  has  "The 


•  See  Madras  Journal,  ziiL  1X7. 
iInd.AnL  iii.  309. 
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Idng  ...  Sri  Bhaakora  Ravi  Varman  .  .  . 
on  the  dav  when  he  was  pleaaed  to  sit  in 
MaTiri-k6du.  .  .  ."— thus  identifying  Muyiri 
or  Muziri*  with  Cranganore,  an  identification 
■afterwards  Terified  by  tradition  ascertained 
on  the  spot  by  Dr.  Biumell. 

1496.—"  Qaontrngolii  belong  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  toe  Icinff  is  a  Christian ;  it  is  8 
•days  distant  from  Calecut  by  sea  with  fair 
wind ;  this  king  could  muster  4,000  fighting 
men ;  here  is  much  pepper.  .  .  ." — Hoteiro 
4i€  Vateo  da  Oama,  103. 

1508.—"  Nostra  autem  resio  in  qua  Chris- 
tianx  oommorantur  Malabar  appellatur, 
Jiabetque  xx  circiter  urbes,  quarum  tres 
celebres  sunt  et  firmn,  CSarongOly,  Palor, 
et  Cdom,  et  alise  illis  proxim»  sunt." — 
Latter  of  Nettorian  Bisnopt  on  mission  to 
India,  in  Assemeuiiy  iii.  594. 

1516. — ".  .  .  a  place  called  CSroogolOTi 
belon^n^  to  the  King  of  Calicut  .  .  .  there 
live  m  it  Qentiles,  Moors,  Indians,  and 
-Jews,  and  Qiristians  of  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Thomas."— ^or&oaa,  154. 

c.  1535. — **Gruicanor  fu  antichamente 
honorata,  e  buon  porto,  tien  molte  genti  .  .  . 
la  eittk  e  grande.  ed  honorata  con  grd  traf - 
fioo,  auSti  che  si  faoesae  Cochin,  o6  la  venuta 
•di  Portoghesi,  nobile." — Somfnario  de^RegrU, 
Jtc.  Ramitsio,  i.  f.  832v. 

1554. — "Item  .  .  .  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  boys  in  the  College,  which  is 
kept  in  Gnogiiaiior,  by  charter  of  the  Kinff 
our  Lord,  annually  100  000  reit,  .  .  "—Si 
BUelho,  Tambo,  &c.,  27. 

c.  1570. — ** .  .  .  prior  to  the  introduction 
-of  lalamiam  into  tois  country,  a  party  of 
■Jews  and  Christians  had  found  their  way  to 
■a  ci^  of  Malabar  called  Cadungaloor." — 
TohfiU'Ul-Mujakideai,  47. 

1572.— 
'**  A  hum  Cochin,  e  a  outro  Cananor, 
A  qual  Chale,  a  qual  a  ilha  da  pimenta, 
A  qual  Coulfio,  a  qual  6£  Cruigaiunr, 
E  OS  mais,  a  quem  o  mais  senre  e  con- 
tenta.  ..."  CanUks,  vii.  85. 

1614.— "The  Great  Samorine's  Deputy 
•came  aboord  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  eamestiy  per- 
suaded vs  to  stay  a  day  or  two,  till  he  miffht 
•end  to  the  Samorine,  then  at  Cnuigelor,  be- 
flieging  a  Gastie  of  the  Portugals."— Pry^oA, 
in  Pwrckasj  i.  531. 

c.  1806. — "  In  like  manner  the  Jews 
of  TTn^wghir  (Cranganore),  observing  the 
weakness  at  the  SAnuri  .  .  .  made  a  great 
many  Mahomedans  drink  the  cup  of  mar- 
tyrdom. .  .  .**-—Mukdf>bat  Khdn  (writing  of 
•  events  in  16th  century),  in  EUiotf  viii.  3^. 

GRANNY,  8.  In  Bengal  commonly 
uaed  for  a  clerk  writing  English,  and 
thence  vulcarly  applied  ffenericaJly  to 
the  East  Indians,  or  half-caste  class, 
from  among  whom  English  copyists 
are  chiefly  recruited.  'tn&  original  is 
Hind,  hardni^  hirdnl^  which  Wilson 
'deriyes  from  Skt  haran^  *a  doer.' 
S 


Karana  is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
the  (so-called)  mixt  castes  of  the 
Hindus,  sprung  fix)m  a  Sudra  mother 
and  Vaisya  father,  or  (according  to 
some)  from  a  pure  Kshatriya  mother 
by  a  father  of  de^puied  Kshatriya 
origin.  The  occupation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  mixt  caste  is  that  of 
writers  and  accountants ;  [see  Bislei\L 
Tribes  and  CcuUs  of  Bengaly  i.  424  8e^q»\, 
The  word  was  probably  at  one  tune 
applied  by  natives  to  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Covenanted  Civil  Service 
— "  Writers,"  as  they  were  designated. 
See  the  quotations  from  the  "iSWr 
MiUaqherin"  and  from  Hugh  Boyd. 
And  in  our  own  remembrance  the 
"Writers'  Buildings"  in  Calcutta, 
where  those  young  gentlemen  were 
at  one  time  quartered  (a  range  of 
apartments  which  has  now  been  trans- 
figured into  a  splendid  series  of  public 
offices,  but,  wisely,  has  been  kept  to 
its  old  name),  was  known  to  the  natives 
as  Kardnl  J^  BdriL 

c,  1850.— "They  have  the  custom  that 
when  a  ship  arrives  from  India  or  elsewhere, 
the  slaves  of  the  Sultan  .  .  .  carry  with 
them  complete  suits  ...  for  the  Rabban  or 
skipper,  and  for  theldrtnl,  who  is  the  ship's 
clerk." — Ibn  Batuia,  ii.  198. 

„  "The  second  da;^  after  our  ar- 
rival at  the  port  of  EailUkari,  the  princess 
escorted  the  nathoddh  (or  skipper),  the  Id- 
rim,  or  clerk.  .  .    "—Ibid.  iv.  250. 

c.  1590.— "The  Kanini  is  a  writer  who 
keeps  the  accounts  of  the  ship,  and  serves 
out  the  water  to  the  passengers." — Aln 
{Btockmann),  i.  280. 

c.  1610.— "Le  Secretaire  s'apelle  earaiif 
.  .  ."— Pymni  de  Lavai,  i.  152;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  214]. 

[1611. — "  Doubt  you  not  but  it  is  too  true, 
howsoever  the  Cnumy  flatters  you  with 
better  hopes." — Danvert,  LeUen,  i.  117,  and 
see  also  i.  190. 

[1684.  — "Ye  Noceda  and  Granee."— 
PringU,  Diary  qfFt.  St.  George,  iii.  111.] 

c.  1781. — "The  gentlemen  likewise,  other 
than  the  Military,  who  are  in  high  offices  and 
employments,  have  amongst  themselves  de- 
grees of  service  and  work,  which  have  not 
come  minutely  to  my  knowledge ;  but  the 
whole  of  them  collectively  are  called 
Caxranla."— /SnV  Mulaqherin,  ii.  543. 

1793.—"  But,  as  Gay  has  it,  example  gains 
where  precept  fails.  As  an  encouragement 
therefore  to  my  brother  craimlet,  I  will  o£Fer 
an  instance  or  two,  which  are  remembered  as 
good  Company's  jokes." — Hugh  Boyd,  The 
Indian  Obs^arverf  42. 

1810.— "The  Craimy,  or  clerk,  may  be 
eiUier  a  native  Armenian,  a  native  Portu- 
guese,  or  a  Benfi»llee."— H'l/ZtofiMon,  V,  M, 
1.209. 
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1834.— "Nazir,  aee  baU  Uken  for  2000 
rupees.  The  Gnuiy  will  write  your  evidence, 
Captain  Forreater/'— TA*  Bahoo,  i.  311 

It  is  curious  to  find  this  word  ex- 
plained by  an  old  French  writer,  in 
almost  the  modem  application  to  East 
Indians.  This  shows  that  the  word 
was  used  at  Qoa  in  something  of  its 
Hindu  sense  of  one  of  mixt  blood. 

1653. — "  Lea  kanuiet  aont  engendres  d'vn 
Mestis,  et  d'vne  Indienne,  lesc^uels  aont 
oliauata'ea.  Ce  mot  de  Kara&et  vient  a  mon 
advis  de  KarOf  qui  aif^nifie  en  Tura  la  terre, 
ou  bien  la  ooideur  noire,  comme  si  I'on  vou- 
loit  dire  per  ira-ya-wAa  lea  enfana  du  pala,  on 
bien  lea  noira :  ila  ont  lee  meamea  aduantap^ea 
dana  leur  prof  eaaiona  que  lea  antrea  Meatia." 
—De  la  BouHaye-h-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  226. 
Compare  in  M.  Polo,  Bk.  I.,  eh.  18,  hia 
statement  about  the  OanumaB,  and  note 
thereon. 

OBAPE,  s.  This  is  no  Oriental 
w^ord,  though  crape  comes  from  China. 
It  is  the  French  cr/pe,  ».e.  creBpe^  Lat. 
crujpiM,  meaning  frizzed  or  minutely 
curled.  As  the  word  is  ffiven  in  a 
16th  century  quotation  by  Littr^  it  is 
probable  tliat  the  name  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  European  texture.  [Its  use 
in  English  dates  from  1633,  according 
to  the  N.E,D.'\ 

"  I  own  perhape  I  might  dedre 
Some  anawla  of  true  Caahmere — 
Some  narrowy  orapes  of  China  ailk, 
Like  wrinkled  akina,  or  acalded  milk." 
0.  W.  Holmes,  *  Contentment,* 

0BEA8E,  CBI8,  &c.,  s.  A  kind 
of  dagger,  which  is  the  character- 
istic weapon  of  the  Malay  nations ; 
from  the  J  avanese  name  of  the  weapon, 
adopted  in  Malay,  Aru,  ibtm,  or  kres 
{^%F<wrey  Did,  Javanais-Fran^is,  1376, 
VrawfurtPB  Malay  Diet,  s.v.,  JansZy 
JavaanschrNederl.  Woordenboek,  202). 
The  word  has  been  generalised,  and 
is  often  applied  to  aiialogous  weapons 
of  other  nations,  as  'an  Arab  crease^* 
&c.  It  seems  probable  that  the  H. 
word  kirich^  applied  to  a  straight 
sword,  and  now  almost  specifically  to 
a  sword  of  European  make,  is  identical 
with  the  Malay  word  hks.  See  the 
form  of  the  latter  word  in  Barbosa, 
almost  exactly  kirich.  Perhaps  Turki 
iilich  is  the  original.  [Platts  gives 
Skt.  kritij  *a  sort  of  knife  or  dagger.'] 
If  Rei'naud  is  right  in  his  translation 
of  the  Arab  Relations  of  the  9th  and 
lOt.h  centuries,  in  correcting  a  reading, 
otherwise    unintelligible,   to   kfrn^  we 


shall  have  a  very  early  adoption  of 
this  word  by  Western  travellers.  It 
occurs,  however,  in  a  passage  relating 
to  Ceylon. 

0.  910.—"  Formerly  it  waa  common  enough 
to  aee  in  thia  ialand  a  man  of  the  countey 
walk  into  the  market  graaping  in  hia  hand 
a  khzi,  ue,  a  dagger  peculiar  to  the 
country,  of  admirable  make,  and  aharpened 
to  the  fineat  edge.  The  man  would  lay 
handa  on  the  wealthieat  of  the  merchants 
that  he  found,  take  him  by  the  throaty 
brandiah  hia  dagger  before  hia  eyee,  and 
finall}^  drag  him  outside  of  the  town.  .  .  ." — 
Relation^  £c.,  par  Reinaud,  p.  156 ;  and  ae» 
Arabic  text,  p.  120,  near  bottom. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  crifl  adopted 
by  Alboquerque  as  a  piece  of  state 
costume.  When  he  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Sheikh  Ismael^  %,e,  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  Ismael  Sufi,  at  Ormuz, 
we  read : 

1515. — "For  their  reception  there  waa 
prepared  a  daia  of  three  ateps  .  .  .  which 
waa  covered  with  carpeta,  and  the  GoTomor 
aeated  thereon  in  a  decorated  chair,  arrayed 
in  a  tunic  and  aurcoat  of  black  damask, 
with  hia  collar,  and  hia  golden  eria,  aa  I 
deecribed  before,  and  with  hia  big,  long 
anow-white  beard ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
daia  the  captains  and  gentlemen,  hand- 
aomely  attired,  with  their  aworda  gfirt,  and 
behind  them  their  pagea  with  lancea  and 
eta,    and    all    uncoTcred."— Cbrrva,    ii. 


tanre 


The  Dortrait  of  Alboquerque  in  the  lat 
▼ol.  of  Mr.  Birch'a  Tranalation  of  the  Com- 
mentariea,  realiaea  the  anow-white  beard, 
tunic,  and  black  aurcoat,  but  the  cru  is 
miaaing.  [The  Malay  Ctmm  ia  referred  to 
in  iii.  85,] 

1516.— "They  are  girt  with  belta,  and 
carry  daggera  in  their  waiats,  wrought  with 
rich  inlaid  work,  theae  they  call  qnaiiz."— 
Barbota,  193. 

1552.— "And  the  quartermaater  ran  up 
to  the  to^,  and  thence  beheld  the  aon  of 
Timuta  raja  to  be  atanding  orer  the  Captain 
Major  with  a  eria  half  drawn." — C7ajtoiUarfa» 
ii.  863. 

1572.— 

"...  aaaentada 

\A  no  gremio  da  Aurora,  onde  naaceate, 

Opulenta  Malaca  nomeada ! 

Aa  aettas  venenoeaa  cue  fizeate  ! 

Oa  criBes,  com  que  ja  te  rejo  armida. . . .'" 
Camtee,  x,  44. 

By  Burton : 

" .  .  .  ao  atrong  thy  aite 
there  on  Aurora'a  boaom,  whence  they  riae, 
thou  Home  of  Opulence,  Malacca  hight  t 
The    poyaoned    arrowa    which    thine    art 

auppliea, 
the  krises  thirsting,  aa  I  aee,  for  fight. . .  .'* 

1580.— A  vocabulary  of  "Wordee  of  the 
naturall  language  of  laua  "  in  the  voyage  of 
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Sir  Fr.  Drake,  has  Cricke,   *a  dagger.* — 
£UUL  iv.  246. 

[1584.—"  CriM."  See  quotation  under  A 
MUCK.] 

1586-88.— "The  custom  ia  that  whenever 
the  King  ^of  Java)  doth  die  .  .  .  the  wives 
of  the  aaid  King'.  .  .  every  one  with  a 
dagger  in  her  hand  (which  dagger  they  call 
a  creie,  and  is  as  sharp  as  a  rasor)  stab 
themselves  to  the  heart.'* — Oavenduk,  in 
Makl.  iv.  387. 

1591. — "Furthermore  I  enjoin  and  order 
in  the  name  of  our  said  Lord  .  .  .  that  no 
servant  go  armed  whether  it  be  with  staves 
or  da^eiB,  or  (sdMM."— Procl.  of  Viceroy 
Maikuu  cTAlboquermte  in  Archiv.  Port, 
OH^Htai^  fasc.  S,  p.  SB25. 

15d8.— "  In  the  Western  part  of  the  Island 
(Sumatra)  is  Mananoabo  where  they  make 
I*oinyards,  which  in  India  are  called  CryBM, 
which  are  very  well  accounted  and  esteemea 
oL"—LinKkoteK^  83  jTwith  some  slight  dif. 
lerenoea  of  reading,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  IIOJ. 

1602. — ".  .  .  Chinesische  Dolchen,  so  sie 
Oris  nennen."— iTu^tu,  i.  83. 

c.  1610. — "Ceux-13i  ont  d'ordinaire  k  leur 
eoet^  vn  poignard  ond^  qui  s'apelle  crli,  et 

3ni  vient  d'Achen  en  Sumatra,  de  laua,  et 
e  la  Chine."— PyrordcfeZava/,  i.  121 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  164] ;  also  see  u.  101 ;  [u.  162,  170]. 

1634.— "  Mala^  oriMS,  Arabesalfanges." 
— Malaea  ConquittadOj  iz.  32. 

1686.— "The  GreiMt  is  a  small  thing  like 
a  Baggonet  which  they  always  wear  in  War 
or  Peace,  at  Work  or  Play,  from  the  (greatest 
of  them  to  the  poorest  or  meanest  person." — 
AHMpier,  I.  387. 
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1690. — "And  as  the  Japanners 
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1727.— "A  Page  of  twelve  Years  of  Age 
.  •  .  (said)  that  he  would  shew  him  the  Way 
to  die,  and  with  that  he  took  a  CrWM, 
and  ran  himself  through  the  body." — A, 
MamOian,  ii.  99 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  98]. 

1770. — "The  people  never  go  without  a 
poniard  which  they  call  eons." — RaynaU 
ftr.  1777),  i.  97. 

e.  1850-60.— "They  (the  English)  chew 
haffhiith^  cut  themselves  with  poisoned 
■P8M01  .  .  .  taste  every  poison,  buy  every 
secret."- j&n«r«o»,  Englith  TraiU  [ed.  1866, 
il.  59;^ 

The  Portuguese  also  formed  a  word 
crisada,  a  bfow  with  a  cris  (see  Cob- 
tanheda^  iii.  379).  And  in  English  we 
find  a  verb  to  '  crease^ ;  see  in  Purehoiy 
i.  532,  and  this : 

1604.— "This  Boyhog  we  tortured  not, 
because  of  his  confession,  but  cryBOd  him." — 
3nt*i  IHtcour$e  qflavOy  in  Pwrduu^  i  175. 

[1704.— "At  which  our  people  .  .  .  were 
most  of  them  creeiad.^- Fv/tf,  Hedget' 
Diaary^  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  oooxzxvii.] 


Also  in  BraddsPs  Abstract  of  the  Sijara 
MiUayu: 

"He  was  in  consequence  oreasad  at  the 
shop  of  a  sweetmeat  seller,  his  blood 
flowed  on  the  ground,  but  his  body  dis-' 
appeared  miraomoualy." — Sijara  MtUayu,  in 
f.Ind.  Arek.  v.  818. 

OBBDERE,  DEL.  An  old  mercan- 
tile term. 

1818.— "Del  eredere,  or  guaranteeing  the 
responsibility  of  persons  to  whom  goods 
were  sold — commission  |  per  cent." — Mil- 
Imm,  i.  235. 

OBEOLE,  s.  This  word  is  never 
used  by  the  English  in  India,  though 
the  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
England  of  supposing  it  to  be  an 
Anglo-Indian  term.  The  original,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  Span.  crioUo,  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  whence 
the  French  cr^le,  a  person  ofEuropean 
blood  but  colonial  birth.  See  Sceatf 
who  concludes  that  crtoUo  is  a  negro 
corruption  of  criadiUOf  dim.  of  eriado, 
and  is  s=*  little  nursling.'  Oriadoif 
criadcigy  according  to  IVrard  de  Laval, 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  89  teq.]  were  used  at 
Goa  for  male  and  female  servants. 
And  see  the  passage  quoted  under 
NEELAM  from  Correa,  where  the 
words  *  apparel  and  servants'  are  in 
the  original '  todo  ofato  e  criados.' 

1782.—"  Mr.  Macintosh  being  the  son  of 
a  Scotch  Planter  by  a  French  CSeole)  of  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands,  is  as  swartiiy  and 
ill'looking  a  man  as  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
Portugueze  Walk  on  the  Royal  Exchange." 
— Price's  Observatioiu,  ^.  in  Prioe*$  Truets^ 
i.  9. 

OBOOODILE,  s.  This  word  is 
seldom  used  in  India ;  alligator  (q.T.) 
being  the  term  almost  invariably  em- 
ployed. 

c.  1328.— "There  be  also  ooqnodill6f» 
which  are  vulgarly  called  ealcalix  [Lat. 
oatcOtriXf  *&  cockatrice'].  .  .  .  These  ani- 
mals be  like  lieards,  and  Have  a  tail  stretched 
over  all  like  unto  a  lizard's,"  &c. — Friar 
JordanuSf  p.  19. 

1590.— "One  Crocodile  was  so  huge  and 
l^reedy  that  he  devoured  an  Alibamiia,  that 
IS  a  chained  company  of  eight  or  nine  slaves ; 
but  the  indigestible  Iron  paid  him  his  wages, 
and  raurthered  the  murtherer." — Anarew 
BaUel  (West  Africa),  in  Purduu,  ii.  965. 

[1870.—".  .  .  I  have  been  compelled  to 
amputate  the  limbs  of  persons  seized   by 

erooodiles    {Mugger) The    AUigator 

(aAdrta/)  sometimes  devours  children.  .  .  ." — 
CheverSf  Med,  Juritpr,  in  India^  866  mj.]. 
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OBOBE,  s.  One  hundred  laJkhs^  t.e. 
10,000,000.  Thua  a  crore  of  rupees 
was  for  many  jears  almost  the  exact 
equivalent  of  a  million  sterling.  It 
had  once  been  a  good  deal  more,  and 
has  now  been  for  some  years  a  good 
deal  leas.    The  H.  is  haror^  Skt.  km. 

c.  1315.— "Kales  Dewar,  tho  ruler  of 
Ma'bar,  enjoyed  a  highly  prosperous  life. . . . 
His  coffers  were  rei)lete  with  wiMilth,  inso- 
mach  that  in  the  city  of  MardI  (Madura) 
there  were  1200  Qrorei  of  gold  deposited, 
every  erort  being  equal  to  a  thousand  laks, 
and  every  lak  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dinars."—  WcMOtf,  in  Elliot,  iii.  52.  N.B.— 
The  reading  of  the  word  crort  is  however 
doubtful  here  (see  note  by  Elliot  in  loco). 
In  any  case  the  value  of  crore  is  misstated  by 
WassSf. 

0.  1343.— "They  told  me  that  a  certain 
Hindu  farmed  the  revenue  of  the  city  and 
its  territories  (Daulatabftd)  for  17  karOr  .  .  . 
as  for  the  karOr  it  is  equivalent  to  100  kUa, 
and  the  ^Oit  to  100,000  dln&rs."— /&a  BatvdOy 
iv.  49. 

c.  1350.—"  In  the  course  of  three  years  he 
had  misappropriated  about  a  kror  of  tanhu 
from  the  revenue." — ZiA-uddln-Bai-nly  in 
KUiot,  iii.  247. 

c.  1590. — "Zealous  and  upright  men  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  revenues,  each  over  one 
KrOr  of  dams."  (These,  it  appears,  were 
called  laMiD—Ain-i-Akbari,  i.  13. 

1609.— "The  King's  yeerely  Income  of 
his  Crowne  Land  is  fiftie  Grou  of  Hupias, 
every  Groa  is  an  hundred  Lechu,  and  every 
Lecke  is  an  hundred  thousand  Jtupias" — 
HatokinSf  in  PurcheUy  i.  216. 

1628.— "The  revenue  of  all  the  territories 
under  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Royal  registers,  to  six  arbi 
and  thirty  krors  of  dOms,  One  orb  is  equal 
to  a  hundred  krors  (a  kror  being  ten  millions) 
and  a  hundred  Krors  of  ddnu  are  equivalent 
to  two  krors  and  fifty  lacs  of  rupees." — 
Mukammad  Sharif  Hanaji,  in  Elliot,  vii.  138. 

1690.— "The  Nabob  or  Qovemour  of  Bengal 
was  reputed  to  have  left  behind  him  at  his 
Death,  twenty  CouroiU  of  Roupies:  A 
komou  is  an  hundred  thousand  lacks."— 
Ovington,  189. 

1757. — "In  consideration  of  the  losses 
which  the  Enjg^lish  Company  have  sustained 
...  I  will  give  them  one  eror*  of  rupees." 
— QnM«,  ii.  162  (ed.  1803). 

c.  1785.— "The  revenues  of  the  city  of 
Deoca,  once  the  capital  of  Bengal,  at  a  low 
estimation  amount  annually  to  two  kherore." 
— Oarraecioli's  Life  of  Clive,  i.  172. 

1797. —  "An  Englishman,  for  H.  K's 
amusement,  introduced  the  elegant  Euro- 
pean diversion  of  a  race  in  sacks  by  old 
women:  the  Nabob  was  delighted  beyond 
measure,  and  declared  that  though  he  had 
spent  a  crore  of  rupees  ;  .  .  in  procuring 
amusement,  he  had  never  founa  one  so 
pleasing  to  him"— Tdgnmouiht  Mem,  i.  407. 


1879.- 
"  'Tell   me  what  lies  beyond  our  brasen 
gates.' 
Then  one  replied,   'The  oity  first,  fair 
Prince! 

And  next  King  Bimbas&ra's  realm,  and 

then 
The  vast  flat  world  with  ororet  on  ororet 

of  folk.'" 
Sir  E,  Amoldf  The  Ughl  qfAsia,  iii. 

[OBOBI,  s.  "The  possessor  or  col- 
lector of  a  kror,  or  ten  millions,  of 
any  given  kind  of  mon^ ;  it  was 
especially  applied  as  an  ofacial  desig- 
nation, under  the  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment, to  a  collector  of  revenue  to  the 
extent  of  a  kror  of  dams,  or  250,000 
rupees,  who  was  also  at  various  times 
invested  with  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  lands  in  his  district, 
and  the  charge  of  the  police."  (JVUson.) 

[c.  1590.— See  quotation  under  CBOBE. 

[1675. —  "Nor  does  this  exempt  them 
from  pishcashxM  the  Nabob's  CtVWTj  or 
Grovemour:"— I'ttZd,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  ocxxzix.] 

[CBOTOHET,     KUBAGHER 

properly  Karachi,  the  sea-port  and 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Sind, 
which  is  a  creation  of  the  British  rule, 
no  town  appearing  to  have  existed  on 
the  site  Mtore  1725.  In  As  Suyuti's 
Htttary  of  the  Caliphs  (E.T.  p.  229)  the 
capture  of  Kirakh  or  Kiraj  is  men- 
tioned. Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  thinks  that 
this  place  was  probably  situated  in  if 
not  named  from  Kachh.  Jarrett  (Ain, 
ii.  344,  note)  supposes  this  to  be 
Karachi,  whicn  Elliot  identified  with 
the  Krokala  of  Arrian.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Curtius,  dwelt  the  Aiabioi  or 
ArabitaL  The  harbour  of  Karachi  was 
possibly  the  Porus  Alexandri,  where 
Nearchus  was  detained  by  the  monsoon 
for  twenty-four  days  (see  McOrindUy 
Ancient  India,  167,  262). 

[1812.— *'  From  Grotohey  to  CJape  Mouse 
the  people  call  themselves^  Balouches." — 
Morier,  Jovmey  through  Persia,  p.  5. 

[1889.—".  .  .  spices  of  all  kinds,  which 
are  carried  from  Bombay  ...  to  Koratoheo 
or  other  ports  in  Sind."  —  £lpkitut<m^s 
Caubul,  i.  884.] 

0BOW-PHEA8ANT,     s..     The 

popular  Anfflo- Indian  name  of  a  some- 
what ignoble  bird  (Fam.  Cueulidoui), 
common  all  over  the  plains  of  India, 
in  Burma,  and  the  TsIandB,  viz.  Oeip- 
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tromu  rufipmniSf  Illiger.  It  is  held  in 
India  to  give  omens. 

1878.—"  The  crow-pheasuit  stalks  past 
"with  his  chestiiut  wings  drooping  by  his 
ade/'-^PkU.  J2o6tH«oih  In  My  Indian 
Oardoif  7. 

188S.— "There  is  that  unffainly  object  the 
cmteal,  orow-phaaaant,  jungle-orow,  or  what- 
ever else  you  like  to  call  the  miscellaneous 
thing,  asitchtmbers  through  a  creeper-laden 
bush  or  spreads  its  reddish-bay  wings  and 
niakes  a  slow  voyage  to  the  next  tree.  To 
judge  by  its  appearance  only  it  mi^ht  be  a 
crow  developing  for  a  peacock,  but  its  voice 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  black- 
faoed  monkey."— TWbef  on  my  Frontier^  155. 

CUBES,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  Piper 
Chibebaj  a  climbing  shrub  of  the  Malay 
region.  [Its  Hind,  name  kabdb  chint 
marks  its  importation  from  the  East 
by  Chinese  merchants.]  The  word  and 
the  articles  were  well  known  in  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  former  being 
taken  directly  from  the  Arab.  kcMbah. 
It  was  used  as  a  spice  like  other 
peppers,  though  less  common.  The 
importation  into  Europe  had  become 
infinitesimal,  when  it  revived  in  last 
century,  owing  to  the  medicinal  power 
of  the  article  having  become  known  to 
our  medical  officers  during  the  British 
occupation  of  Java  (1811-15).  Several 
^rticulars  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
Manbury  and  FHiekigef^i  Pharmacop. 
526,  and  in  the  notes  to  Marco  Poloj  li. 
380. 

c.  943.— '*  The  territories  of  this  Prince 
Qhe  Maharaja  of  the  Isles)  produce  all  sorts 
of  spices  and  aromatics.  .  .  .  The  exports 
are  camphor,  lign-aloee,  clove,  sandal-wood, 
betel-nut,  nutmeg,  caraamom,  onbeb  (al- 
koMbah).  .  .  ."—Ma^adt,  i.  841  teq. 

13th  cent.— 
*'  Theo  canel  and  the  li<*>ris 

And  swete  savoury  meynte  I  wis, 

Theo  gilofre,  qiiyDibe  and  mace.  ..." 

King  Aletaunder,  in  Wt^>er't  Metr, 
Rom.,  i.  279. 

1298.— <' This  Island  (Java)  is  of  surpass- 
ing wealth,  producing  blaok  pepper,  nutmegs, 
spflcenard,  galingale,  onbeM,  cloves.  .  •  ." 
^Marco  PoU,  ii.  254. 

c.  1328. — '*  There  too  (in  Java)  are  pro- 
duced oabebs,  and  nutmegs,  and  mace,  and 
all  the  other  finest  spices  except  pepper." — 
JFriar  Jordanut,  81. 

c.  1940,— *' The  folhuring  are  told  by  the. 
pound,  Rawsflk;  sa£Fron;  clove-stalks  aad 
ek>vee;eab6bs;  lign-aloee.  .'.  "-^Pegolotti, 
in  Caikay,  &c.,  p.  805. 

„  "Cnbebs  are  of  two  kinds,  ue, 

domestio  and  wild,  and  both  should  be 
•ntire  and  light,  and  of  good  smell ;  and  the 
domestic  are  known  from  the  wild  in  this 


way,  that  the  former  are  a  little  more  brown 
than  the  wild ;  also  the  domestic  are  round, 
whilst  the  wild  have  the  lower  part  a  little 
flattened  underneath  like  flattened  buttons." 
— Pegoiotiij  in  Oathay,  iui, ;  in  orig.  874  »eq. 

c.  1390.— ''Take  fresh  pork,  seethe  it, 
chop  it  small,  and  grind  it  well ;  put  to  it 
hard  volks  of  eggs,  well  mixed  together, 
with  dried  currants,  powder  of  cinnamon, 
and  maces,  onbebs,  and  cloves  whole." — 
Hedpe  in  Wrtghfs  Domettie  Mannen,  860. 

1568.— "i2.  Let  us  talk  of  cnbebs;  al- 
though,  according  to  Sepulveda,  we  seldom 
use  them  alone,  and  only  in  compounds^ 

'*  0.  Tis  not  so  in  India ;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  much  used  b^  the  Moors  soaked  in 
wine  .  .  .  and  in  their  native  reeion,  which 
is  Java,  they  are  habitually  uaed  for  coldness 
of  stomach ;  you  may  believe  me  they  hold 
them  for  a  very  neat  medicine." — Oarda, 
f .  8O-8O1;. 

1572.  —  "The  Indian  physicians  use 
Cnbebs  as  cordials  for  the  stomach.  .  .  ." — 
Aeotta,  p.  138. 

1612.— "Cnbebs,  the  jround  .  .  .  xvi.  s." 
—JtaCea  and  VcduatUmn  (Scotland). 

1874.— "In  a  list  of  drugs  to  be  sold  in 
the  .  .  .  city  of  Ulm,  A.D.  1596,  oabebs  are 
mentioned  .  .  .  the  brice  for  half  an  ounce 
being  8  hreuzert:*'-Hanh.  ds  FlOei.  527. 

CUBEEB  BUBB,  n.p.  This  was  a 
famous  banyan-tree  on  an  island  of 
the  Nerbudda,  some  12  m.  N.E.  of 
Baroch,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
English  there  in  the  18th  century.  It 
is  described  by  Forbes  in  his  Or,  Mem, 
i.  28  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  16,  and  in  Pandurang 
Hari,  ed.  1873,  ii.  137  eeqa,],  Forbes 
»ays  that  it  was  thus  called  by  the 
Hindus  in  memory  of  a  favourite 
saint  (no  doubt  Kabir).  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  name  was  merely  the  Ar. 
kdbir,  *  great,'  given  by  some  Mahom- 
medan,  and  misinterpreted  into  an 
allusion  to  the  sectarian  leader. 

SL628. — "  On  an  other  side  of  the  city,  but 
of  the  circuit  of  the  houses,  in  an  onen 
place,  is  seen  a  great  and  fair  tree,  of  tnat 
kind  which  I  saw  in  the  sea  coasts  of  Persia, 
near  Ormuss,  called  there  JDk/,  but  here  Ber." 
—P,'ddla  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  35.  Mr.  Grey 
identifies  this  with  the  CUBEEB  BUBK.] 

1818. — "  The  popular  tradition  among  the 
Hindus  is  that  a  man  of  great  sanctity 
named  Knbeer,  having  cleaned  his  teeth, 
as  is  practised  in  India,  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  stuck  it  into  the  ground,  that  it  took 
root,  and  became  what  it  now  is." — Copkaid^ 
in  Tr,  Lit,  Soc  Bo.  i.  290. 

OTJOUTA,  CUGXnrADA,  s.    A  cry 

of  alarm  or  warning ;  Malayal.  Mkhiya^ 
'to  cry  out';  not  used  by  English, 
but  found  among  Portuguese  writers, 
who  formed  cucuyada  from  the  native 
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word,  as  they  did  Orisada  from  kri* 
(see  GREASE).  See  Correa,  Lendoi,  ii. 
2.  926.  See  also  quotation  from 
Tennent,  under  C08B,  and  compare 
Australian  coo^y. 

1625. — ''On  this  immediately  some  of  his 
Nairs  who  acoompamed  him,  desired  to 
smite  the  Portuguese  who  were  goioff 
through  the  streets  \  but  the  Regedor  wovQd 
not  permit  it ;  and  the  Caimal  approaching 
the  King's  palace,  witiiont  entering  to 
speak  to  the  Kinf,  ordered  those  cries  of 
theirs  to  be  maoe  which  they  call  onon- 
yadas,  and  in  a  few  minutes  there  gathered 
together  more  than  2000  Nairs  with  their 
arms.  .  .  .*'— Cbrred,  ii.  926, 

1548.— "At  the  house  of  the  pagod  there 
was  a  high  enclosure-wall  of  stone,  where 
the  Qovemor  collected  all  his  people,  and 
those  of  the  country  came  trooping  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  a  few  matchlocks, 
raising  great  cries  and  cneoymdas,  snch  as 
they  employ  to  call  each  other  to  war,  just 
like  cranes  when  they  are  going  to  take 
wing."— /6ta.  iv.  827. 

OUDDALOBE,  n.p.  A  place  on 
the  marine  backwater  16  m.  S.  of 
Pondicherry,  famous  in  the  early 
Anglo-Indian  history  of  CoromandeL 
It  was  settled  by  the  Company  in 
1682-3,  and  Fort  St.  David's  was 
erected  there  soon  after.  Probably 
the  correct  name  is  Kadal-ilr,  *  Sea- 
Town.'  [The  Madroi  Gloss,  gives  Tam. 
k&dalf  function,'  «r,  'villa^'  because 
it  stands  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Kadilam  and  Paravanar  Rivers.] 

[1778.— "Fort  St.  David  is  .  .  .  built  on  a 
rising  G^und,  about  a  mile  from  the  Black- 
Town,  which  is  called  CnddaloTO.'*— /vtf, 
p.  180 

OXTBDAPAH,  n.p.  Tel.  kadapoy 
[*  threshold,'  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  situated  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  PASS  which  leads  to  the  holy 
town  of  Tripatty  (Gribhle,  Man.  of 
Cvddapah,  p.  3) ;  others  connect  it 
with  Skt.  krivoy  'pity,'  and  the 
Skt.  name  is  Kripanagara],  A  chief 
town  and  district  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. It  is  always  written  Kurpah 
in  Kirkpatrick's  Translation  of  Tippoo^s 
LetterSy  [and  see  Wilks,  Mysore^  ed. 
1669,  i.  3031.  It  has  been  suggested 
as  possible  that  it  is  the  EAPIFH  (for 
KAPIIIH)  of  Ptolemy's  Tables.  [Km- 
pak  indigo  is  quoted  on  the  London 
market.] 

1768.— "The  chiefs  of  Bhanoor  and  Kiipa 
also  followed  the  sune  path."— IT.  qfHvOur 


OUDDOO,  s..  A  generic  name  for 
pumpkins,  [but  usually  applied  to  the 
musk-melon,  cucurhita  moichata  (Watt^ 
Eean,  Did,  ii.  640)].    Hind.  KadM. 

[1870.— "Pumpkin,  Red  and  White— Hind* 
Knddoo.  This  vegetable  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  Deocan." — 
Ruldeli,  Ind,  Dtm,  Hcoi^  668.] 

GUDDT,  s.  The  public  or  captain's 
cabin  of  an  Indiaman  or  other  pas- 
senger ship.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  tne  origin  satisfactorily.  It 
must,  however,  to  the  same  with  the 
Dutch  and  Germ,  kajute,  which  has 
the  same  signification.  This  is  also 
the  Scandinavian  langua^^es,  Sw.  in 
kajutOy  Dan.  kahyt^  and  Qnmm  quotes 
kajutey  "Casteria,"  from  a  vocabulary 
of  Saxon  words  used  in  the  first  half 
of  16th  century.  It  is  perhaps  origin- 
ally the  same  with  the  Fr.  cahute,  *a 
hovel,'  which  Littr^  quotes  from  12th 
century  as  quahute.  Ducange  has  L. 
Latin  cahiuij  ^cascL  tugurium,'  but  a 
little  doubtfully.  [Burton  {Ar,  Nights. 
xi.  169)  gives  P.  hadahy  *a  room,'  ana 
compares  Ooinza.  The  N,E,D,  leaves 
the  question  doubtful.] 

1726.— ''Neither  will  they  go  into  any 
ship's  Oa^uyt  so  long  as  they  see  any  one 
in  the  Skipper's  cabin,  or  on  the  half -deck.** 
VaUntijn,  Chcrom,  {and  Pegu),  134. 

1769.— ''It  was  his  (the  Captain's)  in- 
variable  practice  on  Sunday  to  let  do^  a 
canvas  curtain  at  one  end  of  the  onddjr 
.  .  .  and  to  read  the  church  service, — a 
duty  which  he  considered  a  complete  clear- 
ance of  the  sins  of  the  preceding  week."-* 
Life  qfLard  Teignf/umth^  i.  12. 

1848. — "The  youngsters  among  the  pas- 
sengers, young  Chaffers  of  the  150th,  and 
poor  little  Ridcetts,  coming  home  after  his 
third  fever,  used  to  draw  out  Sedley  at  the 
enddy-table,  and  make  him  tell  prodigioiis 
stories  about  himself  and  his  exploits 
against  tigers  and  Napoleon.**—  Vtamibf 
7W,ed.  1867,  ii.  266. 

OULQEE,  s.  A  jewelled  plume 
surmounting  the  sirpeth  or  aigrett* 
upon  the  turban.  ShakesDear  gives 
kalghi  as  a  Turki  word.  [Ratts  gives 
ka^hdy  kalghly  and  refers  it  to  SkU 
kalaiOy  'aspire.'] 

c.  1514. — ''In  this  manner  the  peo^e  of 
B&r&n  catch  great  numbers  of  herons.  Tlie 
KiUd-M;  ['Plumes  worn  on  the  cap  or 
turban  on  great  occasions. '  Also  see  Pvi^ab 
Trade  Heporif  Appi.  p.  cczv.]  are  of  the 
heron's  feathers." — Baher^  164. 

1715. — "  John  Surman  received  a  vest  and 
CnlffM  set  with  precious  stones."— IFTMer, 
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1759.—**  To  present  to  Omed  Roy,  vis.  :— 

1  Cnlgah 1200  0  0 

1  Surpage  {nrpe$kf  ot  aigrette) .     000  0  0 
1  Killot  (see Kilhit)  .  .    250  0  0" 

— Expeiuei  cf  Nahoh*M  EnUertainment,  In 
Long,  198. 

1786.--'*  Three  Knlgies,  three  Surpaidui 
(see  Bimoh),  and  three  Fvd^d»  (?)  {padak, 
H.  *a  badge,  a  flat  piece  of  sold,  a  neck 
ornament']  of  the  value  of  86,320  rapeea 
hare  been  despatched  to  you  in  a  casket." — 
Tippoo's  Letten,  268. 

[1892.— Of  a  Banjara  ox— "Over  the 
beast's  forehead  is  a  shaped  frontlet  of 
ootton  cloth  bordered  with  patterns  in 
colour  with  pieces  of  mirror  sewn  in,  and 
crowned  by  a  kalgi  or  aigretto  of  peacock 
feather  tips."— Z.  Kipling ,  Beast  and  Man 
m  India,  147. 

PThe  word  was  also  applied  to  a  rich 
sill:  cloth  imported  from  India. 

n714.— In  a  list  of  goods  belonging  to 
sao-govemors  of  the  South  Sea  C— **  A  pair 
of  colgae  window  curtains." — 2  ««r.  Notes  d: 
Q.  VI.  244.] 

CULMUBEEA,  KOOBMUBESA, 

s.  Nautical  H.  kalmariya,  ^a  calm,' 
taken  direct  from  Port,  calmaria  (Roe- 
buck). 

0XJL8EY,  s.  According  to  the 
quotation  a  weight  of  about  a  candy 
(q.v.).  We  have  traced  the  word, 
wnich  is  rare,  also  in  Prinsep's  Tables 
^ed.  UumuUy  p.  115X  as  a  measure  in 
Bhiij,  kcdii.  And  we  And  R.  Drummond 
gives  it :  ^^KtiUee  or  Culay  (Guz.).  A 
weight  of  sixteen  maunds"  (the  Ouzerat 
maunds  are  about  40  11)6.,  therefore 
ibaM:=about  640  lbs.).  [The  word  is 
probably  Skt.  kaiaiiy  *a  water  jar,'  and 
nence  a  grain  measure.  The  Madras 
Gloss,  gives  Can.  kalasi  as  a  measure  of 
capacity  holding  14  Seen.] 

1818.— "So  plentiful  are  mangos  .  .  . 
that  during^  my  residence  in  Guserat  they 
were  sold  in  the  public  markets  for  one 
rupee  the  onlWT ;  or  600  pounds  in  English 
weight."— ^orbtf,  Orient.  Mem.  i.  SO;  [2d. 
«d.  I.  20]. 

CT7MBLT,  CUMLT,   CUMMUL, 

&  A  blanket ;  a  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
8kt.  kambala,  appearing  in  the  verna- 
culars in  slightly  varying  forms,  e.g. 
H.  kamlL  Our  first  quotation  shows  a 
carious  attempt  to  connect  this  word 
with  the  Arab,  fiammdl,  *a  porter*  (see 
JiUMMAUL^  and  with  the  camel's  hair 
of  John  Baptist's  raiment.  The  word 
IB  introduced  into  Portuguese  as  cam- 
boHm,  'a  cloak.' 


c.  1850. — "  It  is  customary  to  make  of 
those  fibres  wet-weather  mantles  for  those 
rustics  whom  they  call  eamallSy*  whoee 
business  it  is  to  carry  burdens,  and  alao  to 
carry  men  and  women  on  their  shoulders  in 
palankins  {ledieii).  .  ,  ^  A  garment,  tuch 
as  I  mean,  of  this  <**«»^ll  cloth  i&ad  not 
camel  doth)  I  wore  till  I  got  to  Florence. 
.  .  .  No  doubt  the  raiment  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  of  that  kind.  For,  as  regards 
comets  hair,  it  is.  next  to  silk,  the  softest 
8tu£F  in  the  world,  and  never  could  ha^e 
been  meant.  .  .  .**—John  MarigHoUi,  in 
GtetAay,  866. 

1606.— "We  wear  nothing  more  fre- 
quently than  those  oambolins."— &<wvea, 
f.  182. 

[c.  1610.— "Of  it  they  make  also  good 
store  of  cloaks  and  capes,  called  by  the 
Indians  MavMus,  and  by  the  Portwiese 
'Ormus  oamballi.'"  — i^vranf  dt  £avaf, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  240.] 

1678.— "Leaving  o£F  to  wonder  at  the 
natives  quivering  and  quaking  aftor  Sunset 
wrapping  themselves  in  a  combly  or  Hair- 
cloth. "—Fry«r,  54. 

1690. — "CamlOM,  which  are  a  sort  of 
Hair  Coat  made  in  Fersia,  .  .  ."— OviiiflPftm, 
456. 

1718.— "  But  as  a  body  called  the  Canunul- 
JMJffus.  or  blanket  wearers,  were  going  to 
join  Qhandaoran,  their  commander,  they 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  troo^n  of  Mahratta 
horse,  who  forbade  their  going  further." — 
Seir  Mutaqhenn,  i.  148. 

1781.— "One  oomley  as  a  covering  .  .  . 
4  fanaiM.  6  duhs,  0  ou^" — Prison  Exjpmses 
of  Hon.  J.  Lindsay,  Lives  of  Lindsays,  lii. 

1798.—".  .  .  a  large  black  Kummul,  or 
blanket."— (?.  Forster,  Travels,  i.  194. 

1800.— "One  of  the  old  gentlemen,  ob- 
serving that  I  looked  very  hard  at  his  oniiily. 
was  alarmed  lest  I  should  think  he  possessed 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep." — Letter  of  Sir 
T.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  281. 

1818.— Forbes  has  cameleens.- Or.  Mem. 
i.  195 ;  [2d.  ed.  i.  108]. 

OTJMMEBBTJND,  s.  A  girdle. 
H.  from  P.  kamar-bandy  %.$.  *  loin-band.' 
Such  an  article  of  dress  is  habitually 
worn  by  domestic  servants,  peons,  and 
irregular  troops ;  but  any  waist-belt  is 
so  termed. 

[1534.— "And  tying  on  a  onmmerbimd 
(camarabando)  of  yellow  silk." — Correa,  iii. 
688.  Camarabandis  in  Dalboounqtie,  Comtn,, 
Hak.  Soc.  iv.  104.] 

1552.— "The  Governor  arriving  at  Goa 
received  there  a  present  of  a  rich  cloth  of 
Persia  which  is  called  oomarbftdM,  being 
of  gold  and  n\\i."—Oastanheda,  iii.  896. 


*  CkimaUi  (^^faeekini)  stirvlves  fh>m  the  Arable 
in  some  parts  of  Sicily. 
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1616. — "The  nobleman  of  Xazma  sent  to 
have  a  sample  of  gallie  pottes,  jngges,  po- 
dingers,  loolunglasses,  table  bookes,  ohmt 
bramporty  and  oombarbaiidB,  with  the 
pnoeB."-'Coekt't  Diary,  i.  147. 

1688. — "lis  Borrent  la  Teste  d'vne  cein- 
tare,  qn'ils  appellent  Cknnmerbaiit." — Man- 
deUlo,  228. 

1648.— "In  the  middle  they  have  a  well 
adjusted  girdle,  called  a  Comin«rt>Ant."— 
Van  Twisty  55. 

1727.— "They  have  also  a  fine  Torband, 
embroidered  Shoes,  and  a  Dagger  of  Value, 
stack  into  a  fine  Cimimerbaii^  or  Sash."— 
A,  ffamiUmi,  i.  229 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  233]. 

1810.— "They  generally  have  the  turbans 
and  <mniniiir»himH«  of  the  same  colour,  by 
way  of  livery."— Tri//tdiii«m,  F.  M,  i.  274. 

[1826. — "Mv  white  coat  was  loose,  for 
want  of  a  knmMrbnnd." — Pandurang  ffari, 
ed.  1878,  i.  276.] 

1880.—".  .  .  The  Punjab  seems  to  have 
found  out  Manchester.  A  meeting  of  native 
merchants  at  Umritsur  .  .  .  describes  the 
e£Fect8  of  a  shower  of  rain  on  the  English- 
made  turbans  and  Kumiiierlrands  as  if  their 
heads  and  loins  were  enveloped  by  layers  of 
starch."— Pumper  MaU,  June  17. 

OTJMQUOT,  s.  The  fruit  of  Oitnu 
japomcOj  a  miniature  oran^  often 
sent  in  jars  of  preserved  fruits,  from 
China.  Kumhoat  is  the  Canton  pro- 
nunciation of  kin-kiiy  *gold  orange,  the 
Chinese  name  of  the  fruit. 

OXJMSA,  8.  H.  kamrd,  from  Port. 
ciimaraj'  a  chamber,  a  cabin.  [In 
Unper  India  the  drawing-room  is  the 
^ol  Icamrdf  so  caUed  because  one  end  of 
it  is  usually  semi-circular.] 

CUMBUNOA,  s.  See  OA&AM- 
BOLA. 

GUMSHAW,  s.  Chin.  Pigeon- 
English  for  backfllieMh  (q.vA  or  a 
present  of  any  kind.  Accoroing  to 
Giles  it  is  the  Amoy  pron.  (kam-nd\ 
of  two  characters  signifying  '^teful 
thanks.'  Bp.  Moide  suggests  Axtn-mu 
(or  Cantonese)  kdm-aau,  '  tnank-gift.' 

1879.—" .  .  .  they  pressed  upon  us,  block- 
ing out  the  light,  uttering  discordant  cries, 
and  clamouring  with  one  voice,  Kum-sha, 
i.e,  backsheesh,  looking  more  like  demons 
than  living  men,**— Mm  Bird*t  Odden  Cher- 
aotutef  70. 

1882. — "As  the  ship  got  under  weigh,  the 
Compradore's  onmshas,  aooordiug  to  'olo 
custom,'  were  brought  on  board  .  .  .  dried 
lychee,  Nankin  dates  .  .  .  baskets  of 
oranges,  and  preserved  ganger." — The  Fan- 
Jhmu,l03. 


CUKOHUinBE,  8.  H.  kanchani. 
A  dancing-^rl.  According  to  Shake^ 
spear,  this  is  the  feminine  of  a  caste, 
AanJian,  whose  women  are  dancers. 
But  there  is  doubt  as  to  this:  [see 
Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes,  N,W.P,  iv. 
364,  for  the  Kanchan  caste.]  Kamckan 
is  'gold  * ;  also  a  yellow  pigment,  which 
the  women  may  have  us^  ;  see  quot. 
from  Bemier.    [See  DAKCINCMIIKL.] 

[c.  1590.— "The  Kanjari ;  the  men  of  this 
class  play  the  Pakhawaj,  the  Rabftb,  and 
the  Tola,  while  the  women  sing  and  dance» 
His  Majesty  calls  them  KannhaiiU. "— ^iw» 
ed.  /orrett,  iii.  257.] 

c.  1660.— "But  there  is  one  thing  which 
seems  to  me  a  little  too  extravagant  .  .  . 
the  publiok  Women,  I  mean  not  thoae  of 
the  ^acar,  but  those  more  retired  and  con- 
siderable ones  that  go  to  the  great  marriages 
at  Uie  houses  of  we  Omrah*  and  ICanseb- 
dars  to  sing  and  dance,  those  that  are  called 
Kendien,  as  if  you  should  say  the  gwJded 
the  hlouoming  ones.  .  .  ." — iemier,  E.T. 
88  ;  [ed.  Omstahhy  273  uq.]. 

c.  1661. — "  On  regala  dans  le  Serrail, 
toutes  oes  Dames  Etning^res,  de  feetins  et 
dee  dances  des  Onenchoiiet,  qui  sont  des 
femmes  et  des  filTes  d'une  Casto  de  ce  nom, 
Qui  n'ont  point  d 'autre  profession  que  oelle 
de  la  danse." — Thevenot,  v.  151. 

1689.— "And  here  the  Dancing  Wenches, 
or  Qaencheniee,  entertain  you,  if  you 
please."— Ovtn^ton,  257. 

1799.— "In  the  evening  the Caaohaiiis  .  .  . 
have  exhibited  before  the  Prince  and  court." 
—Diary  in  Life  ofCoMrooke,  153. 

1810. — "The  dandnff- women  are  of  differ* 
ent  kinds  .  .  .  the  Jfeercueen*  never  per- 
form  before  assemblies  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
Knnehenee  are  of  an  opposite  stamp ;  they 
dance  and  sing  for  the  amusement  of  th« 
male  sex."— H^7/io7n«m,  F.  M.  i.  386. 

CUBIA  MUBIA,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  group  of  islands  off  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  {Kharydn  Marydn,  of  Edrisi). 

1527.— ''Thus  as  they  sailed,  the  ship  got 
lost  upon  the  shore  of  Fartaque  in  (the 
region  of)  Qnria  Huria ;  and  having  swum 
ashore  thev  got  along  in  oompanv  of  the 
Moors  by  Und  to  CaUyata,  and  thence  on 
to  Ormus." — Carrea,  iii.  562 ;  see  also  i.  866. 

c.  1535. — "Dopo  Adem  h  Fartaque^  e  le 
isole  Cnzia,  Huxia.  .  .  "—Sommano  diT 
ReffiUf  in  Ramusio,  f .  325. 

1540.— "We  letted  not  to  discover  the 
Isles  of  Cnzia,  Muria,  and  Avedaieuria 
(in  orig.  Ahedaicwia),**-^Mendet  Pinto,  E.T. 
p.  4. 

[1553.— 8ee    quotation    under    SOSAir 

aJLT.] 

1554. — ".  .  .  it  is  neceasanr  to  come 
forth  between  Stikara  and  the  islands  Khtbr 
or  HMa  (iTAA-  MCnyay-'Ths  MokU,  in 
Jour.  At.  aoe,  Beng.  v.  459i 
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[1838.— "The  next  place  to  Saugn  is 
KooiTa  Moorya  Bay,  which  is  eztensiye, 
and  has  good  soundinn  throughout :  the 
islands  are  named  JibW,  Hallanny,  Soda, 
and  Haskoe/'—Oifw,  Narr,  i.  348.] 

1834.— '*  The  next  place  to  Saugra  is 
Koorya  Moorya  Bay."—  J,  R.  Qeog,  Soc.  ii. 
208. 

OUBNUli,  s.  Tel.  karanamu;  a 
viDage  accountant,  a  town-clerk. 
Ace.  to  Wilson  from  Skt  karanay 
(see  CRANNY).  [It  corresponds  to  the 
Tarn,  kanakan  (see  CONICOPOLY).] 

1827.—"  Very  little  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  survey  accounts.  Those  of 
scTeral  Tillages  are  not  to  be  found.  Of 
the  remainder  oiUy  a  small  share  is  in  the 
Ck>lleotor'8  cutcherry,  and  the  rest  is  in 
the  hands  of  comiuns,  written  on  caiUans." 
—MinuU  by  Sir  T.  Munro,  in  ArbudnoL  i. 
285. 

OUBOUNDA,  s.  H.  karaunda.  A 
small  plum-like  fruit,  whicli  makes 
good  jell^  and  tarts,  and  which  the 
natives  pickle.  It  is  borne  by  Carissa 
carandas^  L.,  a  shrub  common  in  many 
parts  of  India  (N.O.  Apocynaceete). 

[1870. — Riddell  ffives  a  receipt  for  knr- 
nndcr  jelly,  Jnd,  Dam.  Eeon,  338.] 

[OUBBIO  JEMA,  adj.  A  corr.  of 
H.  khdrijjama,  "separated  or  detached 
from  the  rental  of  the  State,  as  lands 
exempt  from  rent,  or  of  which  the 
revenue  has  been  assigned  to  in- 
dividuals or  institutions"  (FFtfaon). 

[1687.—" ....  that  whenever  they  have 
a  mind  to  build  Factorys,  satisfying  for  the 
land  where  it  was  Cnxrig  Jema,  that  is 
over  measure,  not  entred  in  the  King's 
books,  or  paying  the  usuall  and  accustomed 
Rent,  no  Government  should  molest  them." 
'^Yule,  Hedges^  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  Ixiii.] 

OUBBUMBHAW  HILLS,  n.p. 
This  name  appears  in  RenneH's  Bengal 
Atlas,  applied  to  hills  in  the  Qaya 
district,  it  is  ingeniouslv  suppoaed 
by  F.  Buchanan  to  have  been  a  mis- 
take of  the  geographer's,  in  taking 
Kama-ChaufdT  (*  Kama's  place  of 
meeting  or  teaching'),  the  name  of  an 
ancient  ruin  on  the  hills  in  question, 
for  Kamaehau  Pakdr  (PaArfr= Hill).— 
(Eadem  India^  i.  4). 

GUJBBY,  8.  In  the  East  the  staple 
food  consists  of  some  cereal,  either  (as 
in  N.  India)  in  the  form  of  flour  baked 
into  unleavened  cakes,  or  boiled  in  the 
grain^  as  rice  is.    Such  food  having 


littie  taste,  some  small  quantity  of  a 
much  more  savoury  preparation  is 
added  as  a  relish,  or  '  kitchen,'  to  use 
the  phrase  of  our  forefathers.  And  this 
is  in  fact  the  proper  office  of  currv  in 
native  diet.  It  consists  of  meat,  nsh, 
fruit,  or  vegetables,    cooked    with    a 

Quantity  of  bruised  spices  and  turmeric 
)ee  MU88ALLA.] ;  and  a  little  of  this 
^ves  a  flavour  to  a  large  mess  of  rice. 
The  word  is  Tam.  Awn,  *.«.  *  sauce'; 
[Aart,  V.  *  to  eat  by  biting'].  The 
Canarese  form  karil  was  that  adopted 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  is  still  in  use 
at  Gk)a.  It  is  remarkable  in  how 
many  countries  a  similar  dish  is  ha- 
bitual ;  pildo  [see  PILLAU]  is  the  an- 
alogous mess  in  Persia,'  and  kuikuMu 
in  Algeria ;  in  Esypt  a  dish  well 
known  as  rvaz  mufat/cU  [Lane,  Mod, 
Egypt,  ed.  1871,  i.  186],  or  "peppered 
rice."  In  England  the  proportions  of 
rice  and  "kitchen"  are  usually  reversed, 
so  that  the  latter  is  made  to  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  dish. 

The  oldest  indication  of  the  Indian 
cuisine  in  this  kind,  though  not  a  very 

Srecise  one,  is  cited  by  Atnenaeus  from 
legasthenes  :  "  Among  the  Indians, 
at  a  banquet,  a  table  is  set  before  each 
individual  .  .  .  and  on  the  table  is 
placed  a  golden  dish  on  which  they 
throw,  first  of  all,  boiled  rice  .... 
and  then  they  add  many  sorts  of  meat 
dressed  after  the  Indian  fashion" 
{Athm.,  by  Ymge,  iv.  39).  The 
earliest  precise  mention  of  curry  is  in 
the  Mahavanso  (c.  a.d.  477),  where  it  is 
said  of  Kassapo  that  "he  partook  of 
rice  dressed  in  butter,  with  its  full 
accompaniment  of  curries"  This  is 
Tumour's  translation,  the  original  Pali 
being  sUpa. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  kind 
of  curry  used  by  Europeans  and  Ma- 
hommedans  is  not  of  purely  Indian 
origin,  but  has  come  down  from  the 
spiced  cookery  of  medieval  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  The  medieval 
spiced  dishes  in  question  were  even 
coloured  like  curry.  Turmeric,  indeed, 
called  by  Qarcia  de  Orta,  Indian  saffron, 
was  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  but  it 
was  represented  by  saffron  and  sandal- 
wood. A  notable  incident  occurs  in 
the  old  EngUdi  poem  of  King  Richard, 
wherein  the  Lion-heart  feasts  on  the 
head  of  a  Saracen — 

<*soden  full  hastily 
With  powder  and  with  spysory, 
And  with  saffron  of  good  colour." 
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Moreover,  there  is  hardly  room  for 
doaht  that  capsicum  or  red  pepper  (see 
CHILLT)  was  introduced  into  India  by 
the  Portuguese  (see  Hanbury  and  Fluck- 
iger^  407) ;  and  this  spice  constitutes 
the  most  important  ingredient  in 
modern  curries.  The  Sanskrit  books 
of  cookery,  which  cannot  be  of  any 
considerable  antiquity,  contain  many 
recipes  for  curry  without  this  ingre- 
dient. A  recipe  for  curry  (earit)  is 
f'ven,  according  to  Bluteau,  in  the 
orti^ese  Arte  de  Cozinha^  p.  101. 
This  must  be  of  the  17th  century. 

It  should  be  added  that  JcaHi  was, 
among  the  people  of  S.  India,  the 
name  of  only  one  form  of  'kitchen' 
for  rice,  viz.  of  that  in  consistency 
resembling  broth,  as  several  of  the 
earlier  quotations  indicate.  Europeans 
have  applied  it  to  all  the  savoury  con- 
coctions of  analogous  spicy  character 
eaten  with  rice.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — viz.  (1),  that  just 
noticed ;  (2),  that  in  the  form  of  a 
stew  of  meat,  fish  or  vegetables ;  (3X 
that  called  by  Europeans  *  dry  curry.' 
These  form  tne  successive  courses  of 
a  Hindu  meal  in  S.  India,  and  have  in 
the  vernaculars  several  discriminating 
names. 

In  Java  the  Dutch,  in  their  employ- 
ment of  curry^  keep  much  nearer  to 
the  original  Hindu  practice.  At  a 
breakfast,  it  is  common  to  hand  round 
with  the  rice  a  dish  divided  into  many 
sectoral  spaces,  each  of  which  contains 
a  different  kind  of  curry,  more  or  less 
liquid. 

According  to  the  Fankwae  at  Canton 
(1882),  the  word  is  used  at  the  Chinese 
ports  (we  presume  in  talking  yrith 
Chinese  servants)  in  the  form  k&&rle 
(p.  62). 

1602.— "Then  the  Captain-major  com- 
manded  them  to  cut  off  the  hands  and  ears 
of  all  the  crews,  and  put  all  that  into  one  of 
the  small  vessels,  into  which  he  ordered 
them  to  put  the  friar,  also  without  ears  or 
note  or  hands,  which  he  ordered  to  be  strung 
round  his  neck  with  a  palm-leaf  for  the 
King,  on  which  he  told  him  to  have  a  curry 
(eanl)  made  to  eat  of  what  his  friar  brought 
him."— Corrca,  Three  VoyafeSy  Hak.  ^. 
831.  The  "Friar"  was  a  Brahman,  in  the 
dress  of  a  friar,  to  whom  the  odious  ruffian 
Yasoo  da  Gama  had  given  a  safe-conduct. 

1568.— "They  made  dishes  of  fowl  and 
flesh,  which  they  call  oaril." — Oardaf  f.  68. 

0. 1580.— "The  victual  of  these  (renegade 
soldiers)  ifl  like  that  of  the  barbarous  people  ; 
that  of  Moors  all  hrin^e  [birii^,  '  rice  ^  ;  that 


of  Gentooe  rice-ctltU."— PrtViior  e  HoKrot 

1598.—"  Most  of  their  fish  is  eaten  with 
rice,  which  they  seeth  in  broth,  which  they 
put  upon  the  rice,  and  i»  somewhat  soure, 
ae  if  it  were  sodden  in  gooseberries,  or  un- 
ripe grapes,  but  it  tasteui  well,  and  is  caUed 
Cazxiel  [y.l.  Carriill,  which  is  their  daily 
meat."— ZtMJcAofeii,  88 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  llj. 
This  is  a  good  description  of  the  ordinary 
tamarind  curry  of  8.  India. 

1606.—"  Their  ordinary  food  is  boiled  rice 
with  many  varieties  of  certain  soups  which 
they  pour  upon  it,  and  which  in  those  parts 
are  commonly  called  oaril." — Oouvea,  616. 

16084610.—".  .  .  me  disoit  qu'il  yauoit 
plus  de  40  ans,  qu'il  estoit  esolaue,  et  auoit 
gagn^  bon  aigent  k  celuy  qui  le  possedoit ; 
et  toute  fois  qu'il  ne  luy  donnoit  pour  tout 
viure  qu'vne  mesure  de  riz  era  par  lour  sans 
autre  chose  .  .  .  et  quelouefois  deux 
eiSy  qui  sont  quelque  aeux  deniers 


[>K),  pour  auoir  du  Caril  ik 
mettre  auec  le  riz.  — Morquet,  Voifctgesj  887. 

1823.— "In  India  they  give  the  name  of 
oaril  to  certain  messes  nmde  with  butter, 
with  the  kernel  of  the  coco-nut  (in  place  of 
which  might  be  used  in  our  part  of  the 
world  milk  of  almonds)  .  .  .  with  spiceries 
of  every  kind,  among  the  rest  caraamom 
and  ginger  .  .  .  with  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
a  thousand  other  condiments  of  sorts ;  .  .  . 
and  the  Christians,  who  eat  everything,  put 
in  also  flesh  or  firii  of  ever}'  kind,  and  some- 
times QK^s  .  .  .  with  all  which  things  they 
make  a  Kind  of  broth  in  the  fashion  of  our 
miazz€tti  (or  hotch-potches)  .  .  .  and  this 
broth  with  all  the  said  condiments  in  it  they 
pour  over  a  good  quantity  of  rice  boiled 
simply  with  water  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
makes  a  most  savoury  and  substantial 
mess."- /^  del  fa  Vaf/e,  ii.  709 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  328.] 

1681.— "Most  sorts  of  these  delicious 
Fraits  they  gather  before  they  be  ripe, 
and  boyl  them  to  make  Carrees,  to  use  the 
Portuguese  word,  that  is  somewhat  to  eat 
with  and  relish  their  Rice."— JTmur,  p.  12. 
This  perhaps  indicates  that  the  English  ntrrif 
is  formed  from  the  Port,  carity  plural  of 
can'l. 

c.  1690.—"  Curcuma  in  Indiik  tam  ad 
cibum  quara  ad  medecinam  adhibetur,  Indi 
enim  .  .  .  adeo  ipsi  adsueti  sunt  ut  cum 
ounctis  admisoent  oondimentis  et  -piscibus, 
praeseriim  autem  isti  quod  karri  ipsis 
vocatur." — Rumphvu*^  Pars  Vta.  p.  166. 

c.  1759-60.—"  The  omreet  are  infinitely 
various,  being  a  sort  of  fricaoeee  to  eat  with 
rice,  made  of  any  animals  or  vegetables." — 
Oroae^  i.  160.       , 

1781.— "To-day  have  enxry  and  rice  for 

my  dinner,  and  plenty  of  it  as  C ,  my 

messmate,  has  got  the  gripes,  and  cannot 
eat  his  share." — Hon,  J.  Lindta^t  ImpritOH- 
metity  in  Lives  qfLindmiftf  iii.  2M. 

1794-97.- 
"  The  Bengal  squad  he  fed  so  wondrous  nice, 
Baring  his  OfOXTle  took,  and  Soott  his  rice.** 
Purtuits  of  LiUnUure,  5th  ed.,  p.  287. 
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Thu  ahows  that  cany  was  not  a  domesti- 
•«atad  dish  in  England  at  the  date  of  publi- 
Hsatkm.  It  also  it  a  sample  of  what  the 
wit  was  that  ran  through  so  many  editions  1 

o.  18S0.— "J'ai  safaetitatf  le  lait  k  I'eau 
poor  boisson  .  .  .  c*eat  uoe  sorte  de  oontre- 
poiBon  poor  Tessence  de  feu  que  forme  la 
.aauoe  enrag^  de  mon  sempitemel  oui."— 
JmeqmmanLf  CorretptntdcMcej  i.  196. 

1848. — "  Now  we  have  seen  how  Mrs. 
Sedley  had  prepared  a  fine  onxry  for  her 
•on." — VoMty  Fairy  eh.  iv. 

I860.—".  .  .  Vegetables,  and  especially 
farinaceous  food,  are  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. The  latter  is  indeed  rendered 
Attiractiye  by  the  unriTalled  excellence  of 
the  Singhalese  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
nnmerable  onniM,  each  tempered  by  the 
delicate  creamy  juice  expressed  from  the 
flesh  of  the  cocoa-nut,  after  it  has  been 
reduced  to  a  pulp."— 2Vn)i«n^'<  CeyUm,  i.  77. 
N.B.  Tennent  is  misled  in  supposing  (i. 
487)  that  chillies  are  mentioned  in  the 
HaaaTanao.  The  word  is  maricha,  which 
4Bmply  means  "pepper/*  and  which  Tumour 
has  translated  erroneously  (p.  168). 

1874.— "The  cranng  of  the  day  is  for 
•quasi-intellectual  food,  not  less  highlv  pep- 
pered than  the  euries  which  gratify  the 
-faded  stomach  of  a  returned  Nabob." — 
BlaeJtwootTg  MagatiiUy  Oct.  434. 

The  Dutch  tue  the  word  as  Karrie 
or  Kairie;  and  Kari  d  Vlndimne  has 
A  place  in  French  cartes. 

OUBBY-STUFF,  s.  Onions,  chillies, 
^Ec ;  the  usual  material  for  preparing 
curry,  otherwise  miiflsaUft  (q.  v.X  repre- 
sented in  England  by  the  preparations 
called  cwrry'powder  and  curry-pade, 

I860. — " .  .  .  with  plots  of  esculents  and 
«aixy-stiiffs  of  every  variety,  onions,  chil- 
lies, yams,  cassavas,  and  sweet  potatoes."— 
TavMH^s  Ceylany  i.  468. 

OUSBAH,  &  Ar.— H.  ka^hOy  ka- 
-fobay  the  chief  place  of  a  jtergnnnah 
<q.v.). 

1648.— "And  the  ouabe  of  Tanaa  is 
rented  at  44fiO/Mutbu»."— /?.  Boteiho,  Tombo, 
150. 

[c.  1590.— "In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
•one  hundred  and  five  Siroars,  sub-divided 
into  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
tliirty-eevenlntibahs."- ^y00n,  tr.  Gladwin, 
JL  1 ;  JarreU,  n.  115.] 

1644. — "  On  the  land  side  are  the  houses 
of.  the  Vazador  (?)  or  Poeseasor  of  the 
■Oasaba,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  the  town 
•or  eUtUa  of  Hombaym  (Bombay).  This 
town  of  Hombaym  is  a  small  and  scattered 
^Jiaitr-^BoearPo,  MS.  fol.  227. 

e.  1844-45.— « In  the  centre  of  the  large 

1  old 


of  Straevygoontum  exists  an 
imul  |ort»  or  nther  waU  of  about  20  feet 


high,  surrounding  some  120  houses  of  a 
b(Kly  of  people  calling  themselves  Katie 
F«/io/««,— that  is  *  Fort  Vellalas.'  Within 
this  wall  no  police  officer,  warrant  or  Peon 
ever  enters.  .  .  .  The  females  are  said  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  great  degradation  and 
ignorance.  They  never  pass  without  the 
walls  alive;  when  dead  they  are  carried 
out  by  night  in  sacks." — Report  by  Mr.  JS. 
B,  Thomat,  Collector  of  Tinnevelly,  quoted 
in  Lord  Stanhope**  Miseellanies,  2nd  Series, 
1872,  p.  182. 

OXTSOUSS,  0TJS8,  s.  Pera.— H. 
I^uoukhas.  The  roots  of  a  grass  [called 
in  jr.  India  serUhd  or  tin,]  which 
abounds  in  the  drier  parts  ol  India, 
Anatherum  muricatum  (Beauv.),  An- 
dropogon  murtccUtui  (Retz),  used  in 
India  during  the  hot  dry  winds  to 
make  screens,  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  in  the  window  openings, 
and  the  fragrant  evaporation  from 
which  greatly  cools  tne  house  (see 
TATTY).  This  device  seems  to  be  as- 
cribed by  Abul  Fazl  to  the  invention 
of  Akbar.  These  roots  are  well  known 
in  France  by  the  name  vetyver,  which 
is  the  Tam.  name  vetttveru,  *  the  root 
which  is  dug  up.'  In  "some  of  the  N. 
Indian  vernaculars  khaskhas  is  'a 
poppy-head' ;  [but  this  is  a  different 
word,  Skt.  kfuukhata,  and  compare  P. 
BashBMth], 

c.  1590.— "But  they  (the  Hindus)  were 
notorious  for  the  want  of  cold  water,  the 
intolerable  heat  of  their  climate.  .  .  .  His 
Majesty  remedied  all  these  evils  and  defects. 
He  taught  them  how  to  cool  water  by  the 
help  of  saltpetre.  ...  He  ordered  mats  to 
be  woven  of  a  cold  odoriferous  root  called 
Xtauia  .  .  .  and  when  wetted  with  water 
on  the  outside,  those  within  enjoy  a  pleas- 
ant cool  air  in  the  height  of  summer." — 
Ayeen^iOladwin,  1800),  ii.  196 ;  [ed.  JarreU, 
iii.  9]. 

1668.—"  Kaa  hanays."  See  quotation 
under  TATTY. 

1810.— "The  Knas-Knu  .  .  .  when  fresh, 
is  rather  fragrant,  though  the  scent  is  some- 
what terraceous." — Wtlliamsonj  V.  M.  i. 
285. 

1824. — "  We  have  tried  to  keep  our  rooms 
cool  with  'tatties,'  which  are  mats  formed 
of  the  Knskoa,  a  peculiar  sweet-scented 
grass.  .  .  :"—Htber,  ed.  1844,  i.  59. 

It  is  curious  that  the  coarse  grass 
which  covers  the  more  naked  parts  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Arcmpelago 
appears  to  be  caUed  hitu^huu  {fvallace^ 
Snd  ed.  ii.  74).  But  we  know  not  if 
there  is  any  community  of  origin  in 
these  names. 
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[1882.—'*  The  sirrakee  {tirki)  and  sainturh 
{$en^)  ore  two  specimens  of  one  genus  of 
jangle  gntss^  the  roots  of  which  are  called 
secundfui  (tirkanda)  or  khnB-khiu."— 3frf. 
Meer  Eatan  Alt,  Ob9ervaJtum9,  &c.,  ii.  208.] 

In  the  sense  of  poppy-seed  or  poppy- 
head,  this  word  is  F. ;  De  Orta  says 
Ar. ;  [see  above.] 

1563.—".  .  .  at  Oambaiete,  seeing  in  the 
market  that  they  were  selling  poppy-heads 
big  enough  to  fill  a  cawxdcL,  and  also  some 
no  bigger  than  ours,  and  asking  the  name, 
I  was  told  that  it  was  eaxcax  (OBhOBh) — 
and  that  in  fact  is  the  name  in  Arabic — 
and  they  told  me  that  of  these  poppies  was 
made  opium  (am/SOo),  cuts  being  made  in 
the  poppy-head,  so  that  the  opium  exudes." 
— Garcia  De  Orta,  f.  166. 

1621.— "The  24th  of  April  public  pro- 
clamation was  made  in  Ispahan  by  the 
King's  order  .  .  .  that  on  pain  of  death, 
no  one  should  drink  cocnur,  which  is  a 
liquor  made  from  the  husk  of  the  capsule 
of  opium,  called  by  them  kfaaah-Uuuu." — 
/'.  ddla  Voile,  ii.  209 ;  [cocnur  is  P.  kohnO/rl, 

OTJSP ADOBE,  s.  An  old  term  for 
a  spittoon.  Vovt^cuspadeira^  from  ciMpir, 
[Lat.  consfpuereV  to  spit.  Ctuptdor 
would  be  properly  qui  multwm  tpuit, 

il664. — Speaking  of  the  greatness  of  the 
[tan  of  Bengal,  he  says  to  illustrate  it — 
"From  the  camphor  which  goes  with  his 
spittle  when  he  spits  into  his  gold  spittoon 
(ooApidor)  his  chamberlain  has  an  income  of 
2000  cruzados."- OutanAA^o,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  88.] 

1672. — "Here  maintain  themselves  three 
of  the  most  powerful  lords  and  Naiks  of  this 
kingdom,  who  are  subject  to  the  Crown 
of  Velour,  and  pay  it  tribute  of  many 
hundred  Pagodas  .  .  .  viz.  VUipa-naik  oi 
Madvroy  the  King's  Cuipidooir-bearer,  200 
Pagodas,  Oristapa-naH  of  Chengiery  the 
Kind's  BeUl-wner,  200  pagodas^  the  Naik 
of  Taniauwer,  the  King^  Warder  and 
Umbrella  carrier,  400  Rigodas.  .  .  ." — 
Baldaeus,  Germ.  ed.  163. 

1786.— In  a  list  of  silver  plate  we  have 
"6  CQJBptAcim  "—Wheeler,  ill  1S9. 

1776.— "  Before  each  person  was  placed*a 
large  brass  salver,  a  black  earthen  pot  of 
water,  and  a  brass  COBpadore." — ForreH,  V, 
to  N,  Guinea,  kc,  (at  Magindanao),  236. 

[1900.— "The  royal  eupadoro"  is  men- 
tioned amon^  the  regalia  at  Selangor,  and  a 
"cuBpadore  (to)r)  is  part  of  the  marriage 
appliances.— iS%«a^  Malay  Magic,  26,  374.J 

OTJSTABD-APPLE,  s.  The  name 
in  India  of  a  fruit  (Anona  squamosa^  L.) 
originally  introduced  from  S.  America, 
but  which  spread  over  India  during  the 
16  th  century.  Its  commonest  name 
in  Hindustan  is  tharifa^  i.e.  *  noble'; 
but  it  is  also  called  SUap'haly  i.e.  '  the 


Fruit  of  Sita,'  whilst  another  Anona 
('bullock's  heart,'  A.  reUcutatOj  L.^  the 
custard-apple  of  the  W.  Indies^  where 
both  names  are  applied  to  it)  is  called 
in  the  south  by  the  name  of  her 
husband  ROma.  And  the  SUap^hal  and 
ROmv'hcU  h&Ye  become  the  subject  of 
Hindu  legends  ([see  Forbesj  Or.  Mem.  iii* 
410).  The  fruit  is  called  in  Chinese 
Fan-li-chiy  t.e.  foreign  leechee. 

A  curious  contooversy  has  arisen 
from  time  to  time  as  to  whether  this 
fruit  and  its  congeners  were  really 
imported  from  the  New  World,  or 
were  indigenous  in  India.  They  are 
not  mentioned  among  Indian  fruits  by 
Baber  (c.  A.D.  J530X  but  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Aln  (c.  1690)  by  Prof. 
Blochmann  contains  among  the  ^  Sweet 
Fruits  of  Hindustan,"  Uustard-ajppU 
(p.  66).  On  referring  to  the  original^ 
however,  the  word  is  iaddp*hal  {fiudu9 
perennis),  a  Hind,  term  for  which 
Shakespear  gives  many  applications,, 
not  one  of  tnem  the  anona.  The  bei 
is  one  (Aegle  marmelos\  and  seems 
as  probaole  as  any  (see  BAEL).  The 
custard-apple  is  not  mentioned  by 
Garcia  ae  Orta  (1563),  linschoten 
(1697),  or  even  by  P.  della  Vallc 
(1624).  It  is  not  in  Bontius  (1631^. 
nor  in  Piso's  commentary  on  Bontiufl. 
(1658),  but  is  described  as  an  American 

Cluct  in  the  West  Indian  part  of 
's  book,  under  the  Brazilian  name 
Araticu.  Two  species  are  described  air 
common  by  P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  whose 
book  was  published  in  1672.  Both 
the  custard-apple  and  the  sweet-eop 
are  fruits  now  generally  diffused  in 
India ;  but  of  their  having  been  im> 
ported  from  the  New  Worlo^  the  name 
Anona,  which  we  find  in  Oviedo  to 
have  been  the  native  West  Indian 
name  of  one  of  the  species,  and  whicb 
in  various  corrupted  shapes  is  applied 
to  them  over  aifferent  parts  of  the 
East,  is  an  indication.  Grawfurd,  it 
is  true,  in  his  Malay  Dictionary  ex- 
plains nona  or  buah-  (**  fruit  "^  nona 
m  its  application  to  the  custara-apple 
as  fructtu  virginalde^  from  nonOf  the 
term  applied  in  the  Malay  countries^ 
(like  missy  in  India)  to  an  unmairied 
European  lady.  But  in  the  face  of  the 
American  word  this  becomes  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  among  the 
Bharhut  sculptures,  amona  the  carv- 
ings duff  up  at  Muttra  oy  General 
Cunningham,  and  among   the  copieft^ 
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from  wall-painting  at  Ajanta  (as 
pointed  out  by  Sir  0.  Birawood  in 
1874,  (see  Athenaeum^  26th  OctoberX 
f  Bombay  Gazetteer,  ziL  490])  there  is  a 
imit  represented  which  is  certainly 
▼ery  like  a  custard-apple  (though  an 
Abnormally  big  one),  and  not  very  like 
anything  else  yet  pointed  out.  General 
Cunningham  is  convinced  that  it  is  a 
custard-apple,  and  urees  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  view  that  uie  Portuguese  in 
introducing  the  fruit  (which  he  does 
not  deny)  were  merely  bringing  coals 
to  Kewc^le ;  that  he  has  found  ex- 
tensive tracts  in  various  parts  of  India 
covered  with  the  wild  custard-apple ; 
And  also  that  this  fruit  bears  an  in- 
digenous Hindi  name,  dtd  or  at,  from 
the  Sanskrit  dtripya. 

It  seems  hara  to  pronounce  about 
this  dtripya.  A  very  high  authority, 
Prof,  iiax  Miiller,  to  whom  we  once 
referred,  doubted  whether  the  word 
(meaning 'delightful')  ever  existed  in 
real  Simskrit.  It  was  probably  an 
artificial  name  given  to  the  fruit,  and 
he  compared  it  aptly  to  the  factitious 
Latin  oi  aureum  malum  for  "orange,** 
though  the  latter  word  really  comes 
from  the  Sanskrit  ndranga.  On  the 
other  hand,  dtriptfa  is  quoted  hj  ^ja 
Radhakant  Deb,  in  his  Sanskrit  dic- 
tionary, from  a  medieval  work,  the 
Dranwtawta,  And  the  question 
would  have  to  be  considered  now  far 
the  MSS.  of  such  a  work  are  likely  to 
have  been  subject  to  modem  interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit  names  have  certainlv 
been  invented  for  many  objects  whicn 
were  unknown  till  recent  centuries. 
Thus,  for  example,  Williams  gives 
more  than  one  word  for  cacttLS,  or 
prickly  ])ear,  a  class  of  plants  which 
was  certainly  introduced  from  America 
(see  Vidara  and  VUvaearakay  in  his 
Skt  Dictionary). 

A  new  difficulty,  moreover,  arises  as 
to  the  indigenous  claims  of  ^d^  which 
ifl  the  name  for  the  fruit  in  Malabar  as 
well  as  in  Upper  India.  For,  on  turn- 
ing for  light  to  the  splendid  works  of 
the  Dutch  ancients,  Bneede  and  Rum- 
phius,  we  find  in  the  former  (Rortue 
MalaJbarietUy  part  iv.)  a  reference  to  a 
certain  author,  'Recchus  de  Plantis 
Mexicanis,'  as  giving;  a  drawing  of  a 
custard-apple  tree,  t£e  name  of  which 
in  Mexico  was  ahat/  or  at^  "fructu 
apud  Mexicanoe  praecellenti  arbor 
nobilis"  (the  expressions  are  note- 
worthy, for   the  popular  Hindustani 


name  of  the  fruit  is  «^H/a = "nobilis"). 
We  also  find  in  a  Manilla  Vocabulary 
that  ate  or  atte  is  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Philippines.  And  from  Rheede 
we  learn  that  in  Malabar  the  dtd  was 
sometimes  called  by  a  native  name 
meaning  **  the  Manilla  jack-fruit "  ; 
whilst  tne  Anona  reticulata,  or  sweet- 
sop,  was  called  by  the  Malabars  "  the 
Pamngi  (*.«.  Firtngi  or  Portuguese) 
jack-fruit." 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that 
probably  the  dtd  and  its  name  came 
to  India  from  Mexico  vid  the  Philip- 
pines, whilst  the  anona  and  its  name 
came  to  India  from  HiBpaniola  vid  the 
Cape.  In  the  face  of  these  probabilities 
the  ar^ment  of  General  Cunningham 
from  the  existence  of  the  tree  in  a  wild 
state  loses  force.  The  fact  is  undoubted 
and  may  be  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  "  Observations  on  tJu: 
nature  of  the  Food  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
South  India,"  1864,  p.  12:— "I  have  seen 
it  stated  in  a  botanical  work  that  this 
plant  (Anona  sq.)  is  not  indigenous, 
but  introduced  from  America,  or  the 
W.  Indies.  If  so,  it  has  taken  most 
kindly  to  the  soil  of  the  Deccan,  for 
the  jungles  are  full  of  it " :  [also  see 
WaU^  Econ.  Diet,  ii  259  seq.,  who 
supports  the  foreign  origin  of  the 
plant].  The  author  adds  that  tlie 
wild  custard-apples  saved  the  lives  of 
many  during  famine  in  the  Hvderabad 
country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Argemone  Mexicana,  a  i)lant  of  un- 
questioned American  origin,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  familiar  weeds  all  over 
India.  The  cashew  {Ana4xi/rdium  occi- 
dentale\  also  of  American  origin,  and 
carrying  its  American  name  with  it  to 
India,  not  only  forms  tracts  of  jungle 
now  (as  Sir  G.  Birdwood  has  stated) 
in  Canara  and  the  Concan  (and,  as  we 
may  add  from  personal  knowledge,  in 
TanjoreX  but  was  described  by  P. 
Vincenzo  Maria,  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  as 
then  abounding  in  the  wilder  tracts 
of  the  western  coast. 

The  Question  raised  by  General 
Cunningnam  is  an  old  one,  for  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Rumphius,  who  ends  by 
leaving  it  in  doubt.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  seen  any  satisfactory 
suggestion  of  another  (Indian)  plant 
as  that  represented  in  the  ancient 
sculpture  of  Bharhut.  [Dr.  Watt  says : 
"  They  may  prove  to  be  conventional 
representations  of  the  jack-fruit  tree 
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or  aome  other  allied  plant ;  they  are 
not  unlike  the  flower-heads  oi  the 
sacred  hadamba  or  AtUKoceohaluSf**  (loc, 
cit.  i.  260)].  But  it  is  well  to  get  rid 
of  faUacious  arguments  on  either  side. 

In  the  **  McUma  Medtca  of  (he  Hindus 
by  Udoy  Chand  Dutt,  with  a  Qloflsary 
hy  G.  King,  M.B.,  Gale.  1877,"  we  find 
the  following  synonyms  given : — 

^^Anona  squamosa :  Skt.  Gandagatra; 
Beng.  ltd;  Hind.  SharifOy  and  £11^- 

^^Afuma  rdiculata:  Skt.  LawUiy 
Beng.  Lond."  * 

1672.—**  The  plant  of  the  AUa  in  4  or  5 
yean  oomes  to  its  greatest  size  .  .  .  the 
fruit  .  .  .  under  the  rind  is  divided  into  so 
many  wedges,  oorresponding  to  the  external 
compartments.  .  .  The  pulp  is  very  white, 
tender,  delicate,  and  so  delicious  that  it 
unites  to  agreeable  sweetness  a  most  delight- 
ful fragrance  like  rose-water  .  .  .  and  if 
presented  to  one  unacquainted  with  it  he 
would  certainly  take  it  for  a  blamange.  .  .  . 
The  AnoTULf"  «c.,  kc. — P.  Vineemo  Maria, 
pp.  846-7. 

1690.— *'  They  (Hindus)  feed  likewise  unon 
Pine-Apples,  QiuitardHtpplet,  so  oaUed 
because  they  resemble  a  Custard  in  Ck>lour 
and  Taste.  .  .  r—OvingUm,  808. 

c.  1880.—".  .  .  the  eostaxd-ftiiple,  like 
russet  bags  of  cold  pudding."— Tom  CnngU's 
Log,  edri868,  p.  ifo. 

1878.— "The  gushing  cnstaxd-ftiyple  with 
its  crust  of  stones  and  luscious  pulp."— PA 
Robinsoi^  In  my  JndiaH,  Oarden,  [49J. 

OTJSTOM,  6.  Used  in  Madras  as 
the  equivalent  of  Dustoor,  DuBtooiy, 

of  which  it  is  a  tran^tion.  Both 
words  illustrate  the  origin  of  Customs 
in  the  solemn  revenue  sense. 

1688.— "Threder  and  Barker  pontively 
denied  ve  overweight,  ye  Merchants  pioTed 
it  by  their  books ;  but  ye  skeyne  out  of 
every  draught  was  confest,  and  claimed  as 
their  due,  miving  been  always  the  ciutom." 
—Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  88. 

1768-71. — "Banyans,  who  .  .  .  serve  in 
this  capacity  without  any  fixed  pay,  but 
they  know  how  much  more  they  may  charge 
upon  every  rujoee,  than  they  have  in  reality 
paid,  and  this  is  called  oosfenmado." — 
Stavorinus,  E.T.,  i.  522. 

OtJSTOMEB,  8.  Used  in  old  books 
of  Indian  trade  for  the  native  official 
who  exacted  duties.    [The  word  was 


*  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  observes  that  the  use  of 
the  terms  Custard-apple.  Bullock's  heart,  and 
Sweet-sop  has  been  so  indiscriminate  or  uncertain 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  use  them  with  un- 
questionable accuracy. 


in  common  use  in  England  fnHn  144S 
to  1748  ;  see  N.S.D,] 


[1609.—"  His  houses  ...  are  aeiaed  on 
by  the  Customer."— Daavert,  Letters,  i*  25  ; 
and  comp.  Fatter,  ibid,  ii.  225. 

[1615.—'*  The  Coitoour  should  come  and 
vimttthem."— ^tV  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soo.  x.  44.] 

1682.— "The  several  affronts,  insolences, 
and  abuses  dayly  put  upon  us  by  Boolohund, 
our  chief  CkLstomer.—lTeefoef,  Diary,  [Hak. 
Soo.  i.  88]. 

OTJTOE,s.    See  CATECHU. 

CXJTOE,  n.p.  Properly  Katkchh^  a 
native  State  in  the  West  of  India^ 
immediately  adjoining  Sind,  the  Eajput 
ruler  of  which  is  called  the  Bdo,  The 
name  does  not  occur,  as  far  as  we  have 
found,  in  any  of  the  earlier  Portugueee 
writers,  nor  in  Linschoten,  [but  the 
latter  mentions  the  gulf  under  the 
name  of  Jaqueta  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  56  ssq,)}. 
The  Skt.  word  hachehha  seems  to  mean 
a  morass  or  low,  flat  land. 

c.  1080.— "At  this  place  (Mansam)  th* 
river  (Indus)  divides  into  two  streams,  one 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  neighboiir- 
hood  of  the  city  of  L<fhlMni,  and  the  other 
branches  off  to  the  east  to  the  borders  of 
KMoh.^-'Al-BiribH,  in  JgUiol,  i.  49. 

Again,  **  Kach,  the  country  producing 
gum  "  (t.e.  mvJIuU  or  bdslUutn),  p.  w. 

The  port  mentioned  in  the  next 
three  extracts  was  probably  Mondavi 

giiis  name  is  said  to  signify  '^Custom- 
ouse" ;  [mandufiy  'a  temporary  hut,* 
is  a  term  commonly  app]|^ed  to  a 
bazaar  in  N.  India]. 

1611. — "  Outs-ao^or^  a  place  not  far  from 
the  River  of  Zinde.  — Ate.  DmaUon,  in. 
Purehas,  i.  807. 

[1612.— "The  other  ship  which  proved  of 
On\m-naganaJ*—Danvers,  Letters,  i.  179.] 

o.  1615. — *<  Francisco  Sodre  .  .  .  who  waa 
serving  as  captain-major  of  the  fortress  of 
Dio,  went  to  Qache,  with  twelve  ships  and  a 
sangnicel,  to  inflict  chastisement  for  the 
arrogance  and  insolence  of  these  Uaoks 
('* .  .  .  pda  eoberbia  e  de&afmas  d^eStss 
negrot.  .  .  ."—"Of  these  niggers  I  **),  think- 
ing that  he  might  do  it  as  easily  as  Gaspar 
de  Hello  had  punished  those  of  Por. ' — 
Boearro,  257. 

[c.  1661.— "Dara  .  .  .  traversing  with 
speed  the  territories  of  the  Raja  Katohe 
soon  reached  the  province  of  Guzarate. . .  •** 
—Benvier,  ed.  Constable,  78.] 

1727.— "The  first  town  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Indus  is  Cnteh-noaoen."  —  A. 
Hamilton,  i.  181 ;  [ed.  1744]. 
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OUTOH  GUNDAVA,  iLp.  Kaehchh 
Ganddva  or  Kachehi^  a  province  of 
Biluchistan,  under  the  Khan  of  Kelat, 
adjoining  our  province  of  Sind ;  a 
level  plain,  subject  to  inordinate  heat 
in  summer,  and  to  the  visitation  of  the 
simUm,  Across  the  northern  part  of 
this  plain  runs  the  railway  from 
Sukkur  to  Sibi.  Ganddva^  the  chief 
place,  has  been  shown  by  Sir  H. 
Elliot  to  be  the  KandaM  or  Kandhdhd 
oi  the  Arab  geographers  of  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries.  The  name  in  its 
modem  shape,  or  what  seems  intended 
for  the  same,  occurs  in  the  Persian 
version  of  the  Gh(uilmdmcih^  or  H.  of 

A  cateha  Brick  ia  a  son-dried  brick. 

,y  Haute  is  built  of  mud,  or  of  sun- 

dried  briok. 

„  Road  is  earthwork  only. 

„  AppoinimeiU  is  acting  or  tem- 

porary. 

„  SettUmaU  is  one  where- the  land 

is  held  without  lease. 

„  Account  or  Bttimate^  is  one  which 

is  rough,  superficial,  and  un- 
trustworthy. 

„  Mound f  or  SecTy  u  the  smaller, 

where  two  weights  are  in  use, 
as  often  happens. 

, ,  Major  is  a  brevet  or  local  Major. 

„  Oounur  is  one  that  won't  wash. 

^  Fewer  is  a  simple  ague  or  a  light 

attack. 

„  Piee  generally   means   one   of 

those  amorphous  ooppets, 
cuTTent  in  up-country  oasars 
at  yaryinff  rates  of  value. 

„  CW— see  ancJogy  under  Maund 

above. 

„  Roof.    A  roof  of  mud  laid  on 

beams ;  or  of  thatch,  kc. 

„  Scoundrel,  a  limp  and   fatuous 

knave. 

„  Seam  {dtOi)  is  the  tailor's  tack 

for  tiying  on. 

1788.—*'  11  pandt  que  les  cateha  cosses 
wmt  pliis  en  usage  que  les  autres  cosses  dans 
le  g^uvemement  du  Decan.  "—i>Mre«  JBdiJi- 
antetj  zv.  190. 

1863.— "In  short,  in  America,  where  they 
cannot  get  a  pueia  railway  they  take  a 
kntdia  one  instead.  This,  I  think,  is  what 
we  must  do  in  India."— Zord  JSlffin,  in 
LeUen  and  JoumaU,  482* 

Captain  Burton,  in  a  letter  dated 
Aug.  26,  1879,  and  printed  in  the 
^^ Academy"  (p.  177),  explains  the 
gypsy  word  gorgio^  for  a  Qentile  or 
non-Kommany,  as  being  Irachhft  or 
eutcha.  This  may  be,  but  it  does 
not  carry  conviction. 


the  Conquest  of  Sind,  made  in  a.d, 
1216  (see  EUiot,  L  166). 


OUTOHA,  K0TOHA,  adj.  Hind. 
kachchdy  *raw,  crude,  unripe,  un- 
cooked.' This  word  is  with  its  oppo- 
site  pakkd  (see  PUCKA)  among  the 
most  constantly  recurring  Anglo- Indian 
colloquial  terms,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  metaphorical  applications  of 
which  both  are  susceptible.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  only, 
but  they  will  indicate  the  manner  of 
use  better  than  any  attempt  at  com- 
prehensive definition  : — 

A  padca  Brick  is  a  properly  kiln-burnt 
brick. 

„  HouM  is  of  burnt  brick  or  stone 

with  lime,  and  generally 
with  a  terraced  plaster  root. 

„  Road  is  a  Macadamised  one. 

„  Appointment  is  permanent. 

„  Settlement  is  one  fixed  for  a  term 

of  years. 
„  AeeounL  or  Ettimate,  is  carefully 

maae,  and  claiming  to  faie> 

relied  on. 
„  Ma»ndy  or  Seer,  is  the  larger  of 

two  in  use. 

„  Major,  is  a  regimental  Major. 

„  Colour^  is  one  that  will  wash. 

„         Fever,  is  a  dangerous  remittent 

or  the  like  (what  the  Italians 

call /)«mmtoM). 
„  Piee;    a    double   copper   coin 

formerly    in    use;    also   a. 

proper  pice  (=J  anna)  from 

the  Gk>vt.  mints. 
„        Cos8 — see  under  Maund  above. 

„        Roof;  a  terraced  roof  made  with 

cement. 
„        Scoundrel,  one   whose  motto  is 

"Thorough." 
„        Seam  is  the  definite  stitch  of  the 
g^arment. 

OUTOHA-PnOKA,adj.  This  term 
is  applied  in  Bengal  to  a  mixt  kind  of 
builain^  in  which  burnt  brick  is  used, 
but  which  is  cemented  with  mud  in- 
stead of  lime-mortar. 

OUTOHJSBBY,  and  in  Madras: 
OXrrCHEBY,  s.  An  ofllce  of  ad- 
ministration, a  court-house.  Hind. 
hachahrij'  used  also  in  Ceylon.  The 
word  is  not  usually  now,  in  Bengal, 
applied  to  a  merchant's  counting-hoiise, 
which  is  called  dnfter,  but  it  is  applied 
to  the  office  of  an  Indigo- Planter  or  a 
Zemindar,  the  business  in  which   is. 
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more  like  that  of  a  Magistrate's  or 
Collector's  Office.  In  the  service  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  cntcheny  was  used  in 
peculiar  senses  besides  the  ordinary 
one.  In  the  civil  administration  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  for  something 
like  what  we  should  now  call  Depart- 
ment (see  e.g.  Tippoo^s  Letters^  292) ; 
and  in  the  army  for  a  division  or  large 
brigade  (e.g,  ibid,  332  ;  and  see  under 
JT8HE  and  quotation  from  Wilks 
below). 

1610.— *' Over  anunst  this  seat  is  the 
Ciohery  or  Court  o?  Rolls,  where  the  King's 
Viseer  sits  every  mominff  some  three  houres, 
by  whose  hands  passe  all  matters  of  Rents, 
Grants,  Lands,  Firmans,  Debts,  &o." — 
Hawkins^  in  PurcJuit,  i.  439. 

1673.— "At  the  lower  End  the  Royal 
Exchange  or  QoMhery  .  .  .  opens  its  fold- 
ing doors." — Fryer f  261. 

[1702.  —  **But  not  makeiug  an  early 
escape  themselves  were  carried  into  the 
Caonerra  or  publick  Gkiol." — Hedges^  Diar^y 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ovi.] 

1763. —  "The  Secretaiy  acquaints  the 
Board  that  agreeably  to  their  orders  of  the 
9th  May,  he  last  Saturday  attended  the 
Court  of  Cateheny,  and  acquainted  the 
Members  with  the  charp^e  the  President  of 
the  Court  had  laid  against  them  for  non- 
attendance."— In  LoTig,  316. 

„  "The  protection  of  our  Gk>mastahs 
and  servants  from  the  oppression  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Zemindars  and  their  Cat- 
ohenlea  has  been  ever  found  to  be  a  liberty 
highly  essential  both  to  the  honour  and 
interest  of  our  nation." — From  the  Chief 
and  Council  at  Dacca,  in  Van  Siitart,  i.  247. 

c.  1765.—"  We  can  truly  aver  that  during 
almost  five  years  that  we  presided  in  the 
Cutchery  Court  of  Galcuttaj  never  any 
murder  or  atrocious  crime  came  before  us 
but  it  was  proved  in  the  end  a  Bramin  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it."— Holweil,  Interettiitg 
Bistorical  JSvenit,  Pt.  II.  152. 

1788.— "The  moment  they  find  it  true 
that  the  English  Gk>vemment  shall  remain  as 
it  is,  tiiey  will  divide  su^^ar  and  sweetmeats 
among  all  the  people  m  the  Cntcheree; 
then  every  body  will  speak  sweet  words." — 
Native  Letter,  in  Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  iv.  227. 

1786, — "You  must  not  su£ferany  one  to 
come  to  your  house ;  and  whatever  busings 
you  may  have  to  do,  let  it  be  transacted  in 
our  Kuohnxry."— 7Vp/)oo'<  Letters,  303. 

1791.— "At  Seringapatam  General  Mat- 
thews was  in  confinement.  James  Skurry 
was  sent  for  one  day  to  the  Kutcheny 
there,  and  some  pewter  plates  with  markjB 
on  them  were  shown  to  him  to  explain  ;  he 
saw  on  them  words  to  this  purport,  *  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Malabar  Christians  on 
account  of  the  PubUc  Service  40,000  Rs.  ; 
the  Company  owes  me  (about)  80,000  Rs.  ; 
I  have  taken  Poison  and  am  now  within  a 


short  time  of  Death  ;  whoever  communicates 
this  to  the  Bombay  Govt,  or  to  zny  wife 
will  be  amply  rewarded.  (Signed)  Richard 
Matthews.'^'  —  Narrative  of  Mr.  Williaiti. 
Drake,  and  other  Prisoners  (in  Mysore),  in 
Madras  Courier,  17th  Nov. 

c.  1796.—".  .  .  the  other  Asof  Mirin 
Hussein,  was  a  low  fellow  and  a  debauchee, 
.  .  .  who  in  different .  .  .  towns  was  carried 
in  his  p4lki  on  the  shoulders  of  dancing  ffirls 
as  ugly  as  demons  to  his  Kutchori  or  hall 
of  audience."— If.  of  Tipd,  SuUdn,  E.T.  by 
Miles,  246. 

„  "...  the  favour  of  the  Sultan  towards 
that  worthy  man  (Dundia  W^h)  still  con- 
tinued to  increase  .  .  .  but  alUiough,  after 
a  time,  a  Kutcheri,  or  brigade,  was  named 
after  him,  and  orders  were  issued  for  his 
release,  it  was  to  no  purpose." — Ibid.  248. 

[c.  1810. — "  Four  appears  to  have  been  the 
fortunate  number  (wiUi  Tippoo  ;  four  com- 
panies (veuz),  one  battalion  U^),  four  teeps 
one  cHskoon  (see  KOSHOUN) :  .  .  .  four 
cushoons,  one  Catcheny.  The  establishment 
...  of  a  cutcherry  ,  .  ,  5,688,  but  these 
numbers  fluctuated  with  the  Sultaun's 
caprices,  and  at  one  time  a  euthoon,  with  its 
cavalry  attached,  was  a  legion  of  about 
3,000.'^— Tri7i»,  Mysore,  ed.  1869,  ii.  182.] 

1834.—"  I  mean,  my  dear  Lady  Wrough* 
ton,  that  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Charles  is 
most  heavily  indebted,  is  an  ofiicer  of  his 
own  Knohereei  the  very  sircar  who  cringes 
to  you  every  morning  for  orders."— TA« 
BaJboo,  ii.  126. 

1860. — "  I  was  told  that  many  years  ago, 
what  remained  of  the  Dutch  records  were 
removed  from  the  record -rcx>m  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  the  Catcheny  of  the 
Government  Agent."  —  Tennent^s  Ceylon^ 
i.  xxviii. 

1878.—"  I*d  rather  be  out  here  in  a  tent 
any  time  .  .  .  than  be  stewing  all  day  in  a 
stuffy  Kuteheny  listening  to  Ram  Buksh 
and  Co.  perjuring  themselves  till  they  are 
nearly  white  in  the  face."— 7%«  True  Re- 
former,  i,  4. 

1888. — "Surrounded  by  what  seemed  to 
me  a  mob  of  natives,  with  two  or  three  doffs 
at  his  feet»  talking,  writing,  dictating,— in 
short  doing  CntcneiXT."— (7.  RtUkes,  in 
Boeworth  StfUih^s  Lord  Lawrence,  i.  59. 


0I7TCHNAR,&  mnd.kachndr,Skt. 
kdnchandra  (kdnchana,  *gold')  the 
beautiful  flowering  tree  Bauhinia 
variegatOy  L.,  and  some  other  species 
of  the  same  genus  (N.  0.  Legwminotae), 

1856.  —  "  Very  good  fireworks  were  ex- 
hibited .  .  .  among  the  best  was  a  sort  of 
ma^rpole  hung  round  with  minor  fireworks 
which  went  off  in  a  blase  and  roll  of  smoke, 
leaving  disclosed  a  tree  hung  with  Quivering 
flowers  of  purple  flame,  evidently  intended 
to  represent  the  irai»im^i»  of  the  Burmese 
forests."— Ttt^,  Mission  to  Ava,  95. 
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OUTTAOK,  n.p.  The  chief  city 
of  Orissa,  and  district  immediately 
attached.  From  Skt.  haiaJuty  *an 
army,  a  camp,  a  royal  city.'  This 
name  AUkaiaJca  is  applied  by  Ibn 
Batuta  in  the  14th  century  to  Deogir 
in  the  Deccan  (iv.  46X  or  at  least  to 
a  ]>art  of  the  town  adjoining  that 
ancient  fortress. 

c.  15C7.— "Citta  di  Catheca."— (7«iare 
Ffderirif  in  Ramusio.  iii.  892.  [Catecha,  in 
HaJU.  ii.  358]. 

[c.  1590.— "  Attock  on  the  Indus  ia  called 
AiaJb  Benaret  in  contra  distinction  to  KaAak 
BenareM  in  Orisaa  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  Empire." — Atfiy  ed.  /arreUj  ii.  311.] 

1633.— "The  30  of  April  we  set  forward 
in  the  Morning  for  the  City  of  Coteka  (it 
it  a  city  of  seven  miles  in  compasse,  and  it 
standetii  a  mile  from  Malcandv  where  the 
Court  is  kept." — BruUm^  in  Hakl,  v.  49. 

1726.— "Cattdt"-ra^«i/V»,  ▼.  158. 

OUTTANEE,  s.  Some  kind  of 
piece-^oods,  apparently  either  of  silk 
or  mixed  silk  and  cotton.  KvitdUy 
Pera.,  is  flax  or  linen  cloth.  This  is 
perhaps  the  word.  [KaUan  is  now  used 
in  India  for  the  waste  selvage  in  silk 
weaving,  which  is  sold  to  Patwas,  and 
used  for  stringing  ornaments,  such  as 
joehans  (armlete  of  gold  or  silver  beads) 
bdg&bantiB  (armlets  with  folding  bandsX 
&c  (Yusuf  All,  M(m.  on  Silk  Fabrics^ 
66).]  Gutanees  appear  in  Milbum's 
list  of  Calcutta  piece-goods. 

[1598.— *'Cafeonia8,  which  are  like  canras." 
— IrciweAofea,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  60.] 

n648.  —  *<Conten^i."  See  under  AL- 
GATIF. 

ri673.— "  Cattanee  breeches. "  See  under 
ATlJkS. 

[1690.—" .  .  .  rich  Silks,  such  as  Atl&<»e8, 
CnttaaeM.  .  .  ."—See  under  ALLEJA. 

[1734.  —  **  They  manufacture  ...  in 
cotton  and  silk  called  CnttenMS." — A, 
MtgmUUm,  i.  126 ;  ed.  1744.] 

CUTTBY.    See  KEUTTBY. 

CTBUS,  STBA8,  SABUS,  &c.    A 

common  corruption  of  Hind,  saras^ 
[Skt.  tarasa,  the  *lake  bird,']  or  (cor- 
ruptly) tdrhans,  the  name  of  the  great 
gray  crane,  Grvs  Antigone^  L.,  gener- 
ally found  in  pairs,  held  almost  sacred 
in  some  parts  of  India,  and  whose 
"fine  trumpet-like  call,  uttered  when 
alarmed  or  on  the  wing,  can  be  heard 
a  couple  of  miles  off''  {Jerdon),  ||The 
Britisn  soldier  calls  the  bird  a  ^^Senoua," 
and  is  fond  of  shooting  him  for  the  pot.] 
T 


1672.  — " .  .  .  peculiarly  Brand-geese, 
Colum  [see  COOLUNai,  and  8«nUM,  a 
species  of  the  former." — Fryer^  117. 

1807.—"  The  argtelak  as  well  as  the  oynui. 
and  all  the  aquatic  tribe  are  extremely  fond 
of  snakes,  which  they  .  .  .  swallow  down 
their  long  throats  with  great  despatch."— 
Williatnson,  Or,  Field  SporU^  27. 

[1809.— "Sarot."  See  under  COOLXTNa.] 

I813.--In  Forbes's  Or,  Mem,  (ii.  277  atqq,  ; 
[2nd  ed.  i.  502  Hqq,\  there  is  a  curious  story 
of  a  Cyma  or  Sanras  (as  he  writes  it)  which 
Forbes  had  tamed  in  India,  and  which  nine 
Years  afterwards  recognisea  its  master  when 
he  visited  Qeneral  Conway's  menagerie  at 
Park  Place  near  Henley. 

1840.—"  Bands  of  gobbling  pelicans  "  (see 
this  word,  probably  AJDJtiTANTS  are 
meant)  "and  groups  of  tall  oymaas  in  their 
half -Quaker,  half-lancer  plumage,  consulted 
and  conferred  together,  in  seeming  per- 
plexity as  to  the  nature  of  our  intentions." 
— Mrs,  MoAktnJSMy  Stortns  and  Sunshine  of  a 
Soldier's  Ltfe,  i.  108. 


DABUL,  n.p.  DdhhU.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  a  famous  port  of 
the  Konkan,  often  coupled  with  Ohonl 
(q.v.X  carrying  on  extensive  trade  with 
the  West  of  Asia.  It  lies  in  the  modem 
dist.  of  Ratnaffiri,  in  lat.  17"  34',  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Anjanwel  or 
Vashishti  R.  In  some  maps  (e,g,  A. 
Arrowsmith's  of  1816,  long  the  standard 
map  of  India),  and  in  W.  Hamilton's 
Gazetteer,  it  is  confounded  with  Dapoli, 
12  m.  north,  and  not  a  seaport. 

c.  1475.— "Dabyl  is  also  a  very  extensive 
seaport,  where  many  horses  are  brought 
from  Mysore,*  Rabast  [Arabistan?  %.e, 
Arabia],  Khorassan,  Turkistan,  Neghostan." 
—NikUiny  p.  20.  "  It  is  a  very  la^e  town, 
the  great  meeting-place  for  all  nations 
living  along  the  coast  of  India  and  of 
Ethiopia."— i&ia.  30. 

1602.—"  The  gale  abated,  and  the  caravels 
reached  land  at  Dabul,  where  they  rigged 
their  lateen  sails,  and  mounted  their  artil- 
lery. "—Owrea,  Three  Vm/agesof  V.  da,  Oama, 
Mak.  Soc.  308. 

1510. — "Having  seen  Cevel  and  its  cus- 
toms, I  went  to  another  city,  distant 
from,  it  two  days  journey,  which  is  called 
Dabuli.  .  .  .  There  are  Moorish  merchants 
here  in  very  great  numbers."- Far^Aema, 
114. 


♦  Mysore  in  nonsense.  As  suggested  by  Sir  J. 
Campbell  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer ^  Mier  (Egypt)  is 
probably  the  word. 
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1516.— "This  Dabol  has  a  very  good  har- 
bour, where  there  alwajrs  oongregate  many 
Moorish  ships  from  Tarious  ports,  and 
especially  from  Mekkah,  Aden,  and  Ormuz 
with  horses,  and  from  Cambay,  Din,  and 
the  Malabar  country  "—Barhosa,  72. 

1654.— "23d  Voyage,  from  D&bal  to 
Aden."— 7%«  Mokit,  m  J.  At.  Soc.  Beng,, 
V.  464. 

1572.— See  CaniBfji,  x.  72. 

[c.  1665.— '*  The  Kinff  of  Bijapnr  has  three 
good  ports  in  this  kingdom :  these  are  Raja- 
pur,  Dabhol,  and  Kareputtun." — Tavemterf 
ed.  Ball,  i.  181  aeq,] 

DAOCA,  n.p.  Properly  Dhdkd, 
[Hhe  wood  of  dkdk  (see  DHAWK)  trees' ; 
the  Imp.  Gaz.  suggests  Dhakeswari, '  the 
concealed  goddess  '1  A  city  in  the  east 
of  Bengal,  once  of  great  importance, 
especially  in  the  later  Mahommedan 
history  ;  famous  also  for  the  ^^  Dacca 
muslins "  woven  there,  the  annual  ad- 
vances for  which,  prior  to  1801,  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  ;f250,000. 
~ Taylor y  Descr.  and  Hist.  Account  of  the 
Mion  Manufacture  of  Dacca  in  BengaX\. 
Daka  is  throughout  Central  Asia  ap- 
plied to  all  miislins  imported  through 
Kabul. 

c.  1612. — ".  .  .  liberos  Osmanis  assecutus 
vivos  cepit,  eosaue  oum  elephantis  et  omni- 
bus thesauris  defunoti,  post  quam  Daeck 
Bengalae  metropolim  est  reversus,  misit 
ad  regem." — De  Laet,  quoted  by  BlochmawHt 

Altly\.52l. 

[c.  1617.— "Dekaka"  in  Sir  T.  Roe's  List, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  538.] 

c.  1660.—"  The  same  Robbers  took  SnUan- 
Sujah  at  Daka,  to  carry  him  away  in 
their  Galeasses  to  Rakan.  .  .  ." — Beniier, 
£.T.  55  ;  [ed.  CojutabU,  109]. 

1665.— "Daca  is  a  great  Town,  that  ex- 
tends itself  only  in  length ;  every  one 
coveting  to  have  an  House  by  the  Ganges 
side.  The  length  .  .  .  is  above  two  leagues. 
.  .  .  These  Houses  are  properly  no  more 
than  paltry  Huts  built  up  with  Bamhauc\ 
and  aaub'd  over  with  fat  £arth." — Taver- 
nier,  E.T.  ii.  55 ;  [ed.  Bal/,  i.  128]. 

1682.— "The  only  expedient  left  was  for 
the  Agent  to  go  himself  in  person  to  the 
Nabob  and  Duan  at  Deooa."— ^««2a««,  Diary. 
Oct.  9 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  33]. 

DAOOIT,  DAOOO,  s.  Hind.  doJbat^, 
ddkdyaty  ddku;  a  robber  belonging  to 
an  armed  gang.  The  term,  being 
current  in  Bengal,  got  into  the  Penid 
Code.  By  law,  to  constitute  dacoityy 
there  must  be  five  or  more  in  the 
ganjB^  committing  the  crime.  Beames 
derives  the  word  from  ddknd,  *to  shout,' 
a  sense  not  in  Shakespear's  Diet.  [It 
is  to  be  found  in  Platts,  and  Fallon 


gives  it  as  used  in  E.  H.  It  appears  to 
be  connected  with  Skt.  dashta^  'pressed 
together.*] 

1810.—"  DeooitB,  or  water-robbers."— 
WilliamMn,  V.  M.  ii.  396. 

1812.— "DaooitB,  a  species  of  depredators 
who  infest  the  oountiy  in  gangs.'* — Fifth 
Report,  p.  9. 

1817.— <<  The  crime  of  daooity"  (that  is, 
robbery  by  gangs),  sa^rs  Sir  Henry  Straohey, 
"...  has,  I  believe,  increased  greatly  since 
the  British  administration  of  jusuce." — MiU, 
ff.  of  B.  L,  v.  466. 

1834.—"  It  is  a  conspiracy  !  a  false  war- 
rant!—they  are  Dakooa!  Dakoosl  1 '*— 7%« 
Baboo,  ii.  202. 

1872.— "Daroga!  Why,  what  has  he 
come  here  for?  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
daooltyor  murder  in  the  Village." — Oovinda 
Samanta,  i.  264. 

DADN7,  s.  H.  dddnl,  [P.  dddan, 
'  to  give  *]  ;  an  advance  made  to  a  crafts- 
man, a  weaver,  or  the  like,  by  one  who 
trades  in  the  goods  produced. 

1678.— "Wee  met  with  Some  trouble 
About  y  Investoient  of  Taffaties  w*^  hath 
Continued  ever  Since,  Soe  y^  wee  had  not 
been  able  to  give  out  any  daadne  on  Muxa- 
davad  Side  many  weauours  absenting  them- 
selves. .  .  ."—MS.  LetUr  of  3d  June,  from 
CasMumbasar  Factory,  in  India  Office. 

1683.— "  Chuttermull  and  Deenchund,  two 
Cassumbasar  merchants  this  day  assured 
me  Mr.  Chamock  gives  out  all  his  new 
Sicca  Rupees  for  Daidny  at  2  per  cent.,  and 
never  gives  the  Company  credit  for  more 
than  1}  rupee — by  which  he  gains  and  putts 
in  his  own  pocket  Rui>ees  |  per  cent,  of  all 
the  money  he  pays,  which  amounts  to  a  great 
Summe  m  ye  Yeare:  at  least  £l,000 
sterling."- ^0ee^«f,  Diary,  Oct.  2;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  121,  also  see  i.  88]. 

1748.— "The  Sets  being  all  present  at 
the  Board  inform  us  that  last  year  they 
dissented  to  the  employment  of  Fillick 
Chund,  Goeserain,  Oocore,  and  Otteram, 
they  being  of  a  different  caste,  and  conse- 
quently they  could  not  do  business  with 
tiiem,  upon  which  they  refused  Dadnfy, 
and  having  the  same  objection  to  make  this 
year,  they  propose  taking  their  shares  of 
the  Dadnoy.' — /Y.  WiUiam  dm*.,  May  23. 
In  Long,  p.  9. 

1772.— "I  observe  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors have  drdered  the  gomastahs  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  investment  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Dadnajr  merchants."— YTarrfJi 
Hastings  to  J.  Purling,  in  Oleig,  i.  227. 

DAGBAIL,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
Af^^t-ftei, 'spade-mark.*  The  line  dug 
to  trace  out  on  the  ground  a  camp,  or 
a  road  or  other  construction.  As  Uie 
central  line  of  a  road,  canal,  or  rail- 
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road  it  is  the  equivalent  of  English 
Mockspit'  • 

DAGK)BA,  s.  Singhalese  ddgaba^ 
from  Pali  dkdtuffahbhoj  and  Sansk. 
dhatu-^arhhoj  *  Relic  -  receptacle  * :  ap- 
plied to  any  dome -like  Buddhist 
«hrine  (see  TOPE,  PAGODA).  Gen. 
Cunningham  alleges  that  the  Chaitya 
was  usually  an  empty  tope  dedicated 
to  the  Adi-Buddha  (or  Supreme,  of 
the  quasi-Theistic  Buddhists^  whilst 
the  term  Dhdttt-aarbha,  or  Dhagoha,  was 
properly  applied  only  to  a  tope  which 
was  an  actual  relic-shrine,  or  repository 
of  ashes  of  the  dead  (Bhilsa  Topes^  9). 
["The  Shan  word  * JSTto*,'  or  * Taty'  and 
the  Siamese  ^Sat-oop,'  for  a  pagoda 
placed  over  portions  of  Qaudflma's 
uody,  such  as  his  flesh,  teeth,  and 
hair,  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
'  Dhdtu-garba,'  a  relic  shrine "  (ITaZfc^^, 
A  Thownnd  Miles,  308).] 

We  are  unable  to  say  who  first  in- 
troduced the  word  into  European  use. 
It  was  well  known  to  William  von 
Humboldt,  and  to  Bitter ;  but  it  has 
become  more  familiar  through  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Fergusson's  Hist. 
'Of  Architecture.  The  only  surviving 
example  of  the  native  use  of  this  term 
on  the  Continent  of  India,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
remains  of  the  sreat  Buddhist  estab- 
lishments at  Naumda  in  Behar..  See 
quotation  below. 

1806. — **In  this  irregular  excavation  are 
left  two  dlutfopes,  or  aolid  masses  of  stone, 
:  the  form  of 


a  cupola." — Salt,  Caves 
in   Tr.    Lit,    Soc.    Bo.    i.    47, 


bearing  the 
of  ScUtette, 
pub.  1819. 

1823.—" .  .  .  from  the  cenire  of  the  screens 
or  walls,  i>rojects  a  dafhope." — De».  qf^  Caves 
near  NasUk,  by  Lt.-Uol.  Delamaine  in  As. 
Journal,  N.S.  1830,  vol.  iii.  276. 

1884.—'*.  .  .  Mihindu-Kumara  .  .  . 
preached  in  that  island  (Ceylon)  the  Reli^on 
of  Buddha,  converted  the  aforesaid  King, 
built  Da^tMW  (Dagops,  i.e,  sanctuaries 
under  which  the  relics  or  images  of  Buddha 
4iLre  deposited)  in  various  places." — RUler, 
Asien,  fid.  iii.  1162. 

1835.— "The  Temple  (cave  at  Nasik)  .  .  . 
has  no  interior  support,  but  a  rock-ceiling 
richly  adorned  with  wheel-ornaments  and 
lions,  and  in  the  end-niche  a  Dagop  .  .  ." 
— /Wrf.  iv.  683. 

1836.— "Although  the  Da«ops,  both  from 
rarpna  size  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  in  some  cases  independent 
erections  and  in  others  only  elements  of  the 
internal  structure  oi  a  temple,  have  verpr 
different  aspects,  yet  their  character  is 
universally   recognised   as   that   of   closed 


devoted  to  the  preservation  or  con- 
cealment of  sacred  objects." — W,  v.  Hum- 
boldt, KoMd'Spradu,  i.  144. 

1840. — "  We  performed  jMtidaJbAtaa  round 
the  Dhagobfl,  reclined  on  the  living  couches 
of  the  devotees  of  Nirwan." — Letter  of  Dr. 
John  Wilson,  in  Life,  282. 

1853.— "At  the  same  time  he  (Sakya) 
foresaw  that  a  di^ba  would  be  erected  to 
Kantaka  on  the  spot.  .  .  ." — Hardy,  Manual 
of  Buddhism,  160. 

1856. — "All  kinds  and  forms  are  to  be 
found  .  .  .  the  bell-shaped  pyramid  of  dead 
brickwork  in  all  its  varieties  .  .  .  the  bluff 
knob-like  dome  of  the  Ceylon  DagotMW. 
.  .  ." — Yule,  Mission  to  Ava,  35. 

1872.— "It  is  a- remarkable  fact  that  the 
line  of  mounds  (at  Nalanda  in  Bihar)  still 
bears  the  name  of  ^  dagop '  by  the  country 
people.  Is  not  this  the  dagoba  of  the 
Pilf  annals  ?  "—J5roeKf/«y,  Buddh.  Remains 
ofBihdr,  in  J.A.S.B.  xli.,  Pt.  i.  305. 

DAQON,  n.p.  A  name  often  given 
by  old  European  travellers  to  the  place 
now  called  Bangoon,  fi-om  the  great 
Relic-shrine  or  dagoba  there,  called 
Shw^  ((Golden)  Dag/hi.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
dagoba,  but  this  is  merely  guesswork. 
In  the  Talaing  language  tShk&n  sig- 
nifies *  athwart,'  and,  aSter  the  usual 
fashion,  a  l^end  had  grown  up  con- 
necting the  name  with  the  story  of 
a  tree  lying  *  athwart  the  hill-top,* 
which  supernaturally  indicated  where 
the  sacrea  relics  of  one  of  the  Buddhas 
had  been  deposited  (see  J.A.S.B.  xxviii. 
477).  Prof.  Forchhammer  recently  (see 
Notes  on  Early  Hist,  and  Geog.  of  B. 
Burma,  No.  1)  explained  the  true  origdn 
of  the  name.  Towns  lyinc  near  Uie 
sacred  site  had  been  known  by  the  suc- 
cessive names  of  Asitc^ria-rMgara  and 
Ukkalanagara.  In  the  I2th  century  the 
last  name  disappears  and  is  replaced  by 
TrtkumbJut '  nagara,  or  in  Pali  form 
Tikumbha-nagara,  signifying  *3-Hill- 
city.'*  The  Kalyani  inscription  near 
Pegu  contains  both  forms.  Tikumhha 
CTadually  in  popular  utterance  became 
Tikum,  Tdkum,  and  Tdkun,  whence 
DagdXL  The  classical  name  of  the 
great  Dagoba  is  Tihumbha-cheti,  and 
this    is    still   in   daily   Burman    use. 

*  Kumbha  means  an  earthen  pot,  and  alao  the 
"  frontal  globe  on  the  upiier  part  of  the  forehead 
of  the  elephant "  The  latter  meaning  was,  accord* 
ing  to  Prof.  Forchhammer,  that  intended,  being 
applied  to  the  hillocks  on  which  the  town  8too<L 
because  of  their  form.  But  the  Burmese  applied 
it  to  'alms- bowls,'  and  invented  a  legend  of 
Buddha  and  his  two  disciples  having  buried  their 
alma-bowls  at  this  spoU 
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When  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  TiOcum  had  been  effaced  from 
the  memory  of  the  Takings,  they  in- 
vented the  fable  alluded  to  above  in 
connection  with  the  word  td'kkUn. 
[This  view  has  been  disputed  by 
CoL  Temple  {Ind,  Ant,,  Jan.  1893, 
p.  27).  He  ^ves  the  reading  of  the 
Kalyani  inscription  as  'n^wrwpanagara 
and  goes  on  to  say  ;  "  Tliere  is  more 
in  favour  of  this  derivation  (from 
dagoba)  than  of  any  other  yet  pro- 
duced. Thus  we  have  ddgaba,  Singha- 
lese, admittedly  from  dhdtugMha, 
and  as  far  back  as  the  16th  century 
we  have  a  persistent  word  tigumpa 
or  digumpa  (dagon,  digon)  in  Burma 
with  the  same  meaning.  Until  a 
clear  derivation  is  maoe  out,  it  is, 
therefore,  not  unsafe  to  say  that 
dagon  represents  some  medieval  Indian 
current  form  of  dhdtiigabbha.  This 
view  is  supported  by  a  word  gompa, 
used  in  the  Himalayas  about  Sikkim 
for  a  Buddhist  shrine,  which  looks 
primd  f<ieU  like  the  reuiains  of  some 
such  woixi  as  gahbha,  the  latter  half 
of  the  compound  dhdJtugahbha,  .  .  . 
Neither  Triktmbha-nagara  in  Skt.  nor 
Tikwrnftha-nagara  in  Pali  would  mean 
*  Tliree-hill-city,'  kumh/ia  being  in  no 
sense  a  *  hill '  which  is  kutOy  and  there 
are  not  three  hills  on  the  site  of  the 
Shwe-Dagon  Pagoda  at  Rangoon."] 

c.  1546. — '*  He  hath  very  certoino  intelli- 
gence, how  the  Zemindoo  hath  raised  an 
army,  with  an  intent  to  fall  upon  the  Towns 
of  Coflininand  Dalaa  (DALA),  and  to  gain  all 
alonff  the  rivers  of  Digon  and  Meidoo,  the 
whole  Province  of  Danapluu^  even  \o  An- 
#^aa  (hod.  Donahyuand  Henzada )."—/*.  M. 
Pinio,  tr.  by  H.  C.  Id58,  p.  288. 

c.  1585.— "After  landing  we  began  to 
walk,  on  the  right  side,  by  a  street  some  50 
paces  wide,  all  along  which  we  saw  houses 
of  wood,  all  g^lt,  and  set  off  with  beautiful 
gardens  in  their  fashion,  in  which  dwell  all 
the  Talapoins,  which  are  their  Friars,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  Paaode  or  Varella  of 
Dogon." — Qcutpcaro  Balhi^  f.  96. 

c.  1587. — "  About  two  dayes  ioumey  from 
Pegu  there  is  a  Varelle  (see  VABELLA)  or 
Pagode,  which  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Pegues:  it  is  called  Dogonne,  and  is  of  a 
wonderfulle  bignesse  and  all  gilded  from 
the  foot  to  the  toppe."— /J.  Fitch^  in  Hakl. 
ii.  3»8,  [393]. 

c.  1755.— Dagon  and  Dagoon  occur  in  a 
paper  of  this  period  in  DcUrympU'g  Oriental 
lifpeHori/y  i.  141,  177 ;  [Col.  Temple  adds : 
"The  word  is  always  Digon  in  Flouest'a 
account  of  his  travels  in  1786  {Taung  Pao, 
vol.  i.  Let  Francais  en  Birmanie  an  xviiie 
icicle,  pasnm).    It  is  always  Digon  (except 


once:  "Digono  capitale  del  Pegh,"  p.  149> 
in  Quirini's  Vitd  di  Monrignor  O,  M,  Perooto^ 
1781 ;  and  it  is  Digon  in  a  map  by  Antonia 
Zultae  e  figli  Veneda,  1785.  Symes,  Em- 
bassy to  Ava.  1803  (pp.  18,  28)  has  DtffOn. 
Crawfurd,  1829,  Embauy  to  Ava  (pp.  3^7), 
calls  it  Dagong.  There  is  further  a  curious 
word,  "Too  Degon,"  in  one  of  Mortier's 
maps,  1740.  *T 

DAIBUL,  n.p.    See  DIUL8IND. 

DAIMIO,  s.  A  feudal  prince  in 
Japan.  The  word  appears  to  be  ap- 
proximately the  Jap.  pronunciation  of 
Cliin.  taiming,  'great  name.'  ["Tlie 
Daimyos  were  5ie  territorial  lords 
and  \)arons  of  feudal  Japan.  The 
word  means  literally  *  great  name.' 
Accordingly,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
warrior  chiefs  of  less  degree,  corre- 
sponding, as  one  might  sav,  to  our 
luiighta  or  baronets,  were  known  by 
the  correlative  title  of  ShiymyO,  that  is, 
'  small  name.'  But  this  latter  fell  into 
disuse.  Perhaps  it  did  not  sound  grand 
enough  to  be  welcome  to  those  who 
bore  it "  -(ChaTnherlainy  Things  Japanese^ 
101  «eg.).J 

DAISEYE,  s.  This  word,  repre- 
senting Desaij  repeatedly  occurs  in 
Kirkpatrick's  Letters  of  Tippoo  (e.g. 
p.  196)  for  a  local  chief  of  some  class. 
See  DE88AYE. 

DALA,  n.p.  This  is  now  a  town  on 
the  (west)  side  of  the  river  of  Rangoon^ 
opposite  to  that  city.  But  the  name 
formerly  applied  to  a  large  T)ro\dnce 
in  the  Delta,  stretching  from  tne  Ban- 
goon  River  westward. 

1546.— See  PintOy  under  DAGON. 

1585.—'*  The  2d  November  we  came  to 
the  city  of  Dala,  where  among  other  things 
there  are  10  halls  full  of  elephants,  which 
are  here  for  the  King  of  Pegu,  in  chaige  of 
various  attendants  and  officials." — uatp. 
BaWi,  f .  95. 

DALAWAY,  s.  In  S.  India  the 
CJommander-in-chief  of  anarmy  ;  [Tarn. 
talavdy,  Skt.  dala^  *armv,'  vah,  *to 
lead '] ;  Can.  and  Mai.  dhalavdy  and 
dalavdyi.  Old  Can.  dhalaf  it.  dalj  'an 
army.' 

1615.— "CJaeterum  Deleuaiiu^.  .  .  vehe- 
menter  h  rege  contendit,  ne  oomitteret  rt 
vllum  condenda  nova  hac  urbe  Arooma- 
ganensis  portus  antiquissimus  detrimentum 
caperet. "—yomc,  ThesaurtUt  »•  p.  179. 

1700. — *'Le  Talavai,  c'est  le  nom  qu'on 
donne  au  Prince,  qui  gouveme  aujourd'hui 
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1e  Royaume  sons  I'autorit^  de  la  Reine." — 
LeOrai  Edi/,  z.  162.  See  also  p.  173  and 
zi.  90. 

c.  1747.— "A  few  days  after  this,  the 
Dnhrai  sent  for  Hydur,  and  seating  him 
on  a  mnsnud  with  himself,  he  coi^ulted 
with  him  on  the  re-establishment  of  his  own 
affairs,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  own  dis- 
tress for  want  of  money.  — H.  of  Hydur 
Saik,  44.    (See  also  under  DHUBn A. ) 

1754. — "You  are  imposed  on,  I  never 
wrote  to  the  Maissore  King  or  Dalloway 
any  such  thing,  nor  they  to  me ;  nor  had! 
a  knowledge  of  any  agreement  between  the 
Nabob  and  the  DaUaway. " —  LriUrfroin  O&v, 
Saunders  of  Madras  to  French  Deputies  in 
Cambridge'*  AccL  of  the  Tfar,  App.  p.  29. 

1763-78.— <*  He  (Haidar)  has  lately  taken 
the  King  (Mysore)  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
Uncle,  the  Dalaway. "-Orm^,  iii.  636. 

[1810. — "  Two  manuscripts  .  .  .  preserved 
in  different  branches  of  the  family  of  the 
ancient  Dnlwoys  of  Mysoor."- ir»7i», 
J#y»or«,  Pref.  ed.  1869,  p.  xi.] 

DALOYET,  DELOYET,  s.  An 
armed  attendant  and  messen^r,  the 
fiame  as  a  Peon.  H.  dhcUait,  mcUdyat, 
from  dhdly  *a  shield.'  The  word  is 
never  now  used  in  Bengal  and  Upper 
India. 

1772. — "Suppose  every  farmer  in  the 
pirovince  was  enjoined  to  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  good  serviceable  bullocks  .  .  . 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Government  with 
them  on  a  requisition  made  to  him  by  the 
Collector  in  writing  (not  by  sepoya,  delects 
{sic),  or  hercarras^'  (see  bUBCfAB&A).- 
»r.  ffailings,  to  G.  Vansittart,  in  GMg,  i.  237. 

1809. — "  As  it  was  very  hot,  I  immediately 
employed  my  delogets  to  keep  off  the 
crowd."— /;</.  Vafentia,  i.  339.  The  word 
here  and  elsewhere  in  that  book  is  a  mis- 
print for  deloyHt, 

DAM,  8.  H.  ddm.  Originally  an 
actual  copper  coin,  recardmg  which 
we  find  the  following  m  the  Aln^  i. 
31,  ed.  Blochmann:—''\,  The  Ddm 
weighs  5  tdnksy  %.e.  1  tokiK,  8  mdshatt, 
and  7  surkha ;  it  is  the  fortieth  jiart  of 
a  rupee.  At  first  this  coin  was  called 
Patiahy  and  also  Bahloli ;  now  it  is 
known  under  this  name  (ddm).  On 
one  side  the  place  is  given  where  it 
was  struck,  on  the  other  the  date. 
For  the  purnose  of  calculation,  the 
42dm  is  divided  into  25  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  aj^al.  This  imaginary 
division  is  only  used  by  accountants. 

**2.  The  adhelah  is  half  of  a  ddm. 

3.  The  Pdulah  is  a  quarter  of  a  ddm. 

4.  The  damri  is  an  eighth  of  a  ddm.** 
It  is  curious  that  Akbar's  revenues 

were  registered  in  this  small  currency, 


viz.  in  laJu  of  ddm>».  We  may  compaiHi 
the  Portuguese  use  of  reis  [see  SEAS]. 

The  tendency  of  denominations  of 
coins  is  always  to  sink  in  value.  The 
jetal  [see  JEETUL],  which  had  become 
an  imaginary  money  of  account  in 
Akbar's  time,  was,  in  the  14th  century, 
a  real  coin,  which  Mr.  E.  Thomas, 
chief  of  Indian  numismatologists,  has 
unearthed  [see  Chron.  Pathan  KingSy 
2ZI].  And  now  the  ddm  itself  is  im- 
aginary. Accordini^  to  Elliot  the 
people  of  the  N.W.P.  not  long  ago 
calculated  26  ddm^  to- the  paiad,  which 
would  be  1600  to  a  rupee.  Carnegy 
gives  the  Oudh  popular  currency  table 
as: 

26  kauris      =       1  damri 

1  damrt       —       3  dam 
20      „  =1  dnd 

25  dam         »       1  pice. 

But  the  Calcutta  Qlossary  says  tlie 
ddm  is  in  Bengal  reckoned  ^  of  an 
dnd,  i.e.  320  to  the  rupee.  ["Most 
things  of  little  value,  here  as  well  as 
in  Bnagalpur  (writing  of  Behar)  are 
sold  by  an  imaginary  money  called 
TaJcdy  which  is  here  reckoned  equal  to 
two  Paysas.  There  are  also  imaginary 
monies  called  Chaddm  and  Damri ;  the 
former  is  ef[ual  to  1  Paysa  or  25 
cowries,  the  latter  is  equal  to  one-eighth 
of  a  Paysa**  (fiuckarMn,  Edstem  Ind. 
i.  382  seq.)].  We  have  not  in  our  own 
experience  met  with  any  reckoning  of 
ddms.  In  the  case  of  the  damri  the 
denomination  has  increased  instead  of 
sinking  in  relation  to  the  ddm.  For 
above  we  have  the  damri  ^^  ddms,  or 
according  to  Elliot  {Beamss,  ii.  296)= 
3^  damsy  instead  of  }  of  a  ddnC  as  iu 
A^bar's  time.  But  in  reality  the 
damri* s  absolute  value  has  remained 
the  same.  For  by  Carnegy's  table 
1  rupee  or  16  anas  would  _be  equal  to 
320  damriSy  and  by  the  -4  In,  1  rupee 
=  40x8  flbmris =320  damris.  Damri 
is  a  common  enough  expression  for  the 
infinitesimal  in  com,  and  one  has  often 
heard  a  Briton  in  India  say :  "  No,  I 
won't  give  a  dumree!**  with  but  a 
vague  notion  what  a  damri  meant,  as 
in  Scotland  we  have  heard,  "  I  won't 
give  a  plaek,**  though  certainly  the 
speaker  could  not  nave  stated  the 
value  of  that  ancient  coin.  And  this 
leads  to  the  suggestion  that  a  like 
expression,  often  Jaeard  from  coarse 
talkers  in  England  as  well  as  in  India, 
originat'Cd  in  the  latter  country,  and 
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that  whatever  profanity  there  may  be 
in  the  animus,  there  is  none  in  the 
etymology,  when  such  an  one  blurts 
out  "I  don't  care  a  ddm !"  ue.  in 
other  words,  "I  don't  care  a  brass 
farthing ! " 

If  the  Qentle  Reader  deems  this  a 
far-fetched  suggestion,  let  us  back  it 
by  a  second.  We  find  in  Chaucer  (The 
MUUfi's  TaU) : 

** ne  raught  he  not  a  btrs," 

which  means,  "  he  recked  not  a  cress " 
(neflocci  quidem)  ;  an  expression  which 
is  also  found  in  Piers  Plowman  : 

*' Wisdom  and  witte  is  nowe  not  worthe  a 

1 —  i» 

iCcTK. 

And  this  we  doubt  not  has  given  rise 
to  that  other  vulgar  expression,  "I 
don't  care  a  curse  "  ; — curiously  parallel 
in  its  corruption  to  that  in  illustration 
of  which  we  quote  it. 

[This  suggestion  about  dam  was 
made  b^  a  writer  in  Asiat.  Ee8.y  ed. 
1803,  vii.  461 :  "  This  word  was  perhaps 
in  use  even  among  our  forefathers,  and 
may  innocently  account  for  the  ex- 
pression ^not  worth  a  fi/g^  or  a  djam^ 
especially  if  we  recollect  that  &a-<2a77i, 
an  aH/TMmdy  is  to-day  current  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might 
not  dried  figs  have  been  employed 
anciently  in  the  same  way,  since  the 
Arabic  word  fooloosy  a  ham^enny,  also 
denotes  a  caeaia  bean,  and  the  root  fuU 
means  the  scale  of  a  fish.  Mankind 
are  so  apt,  from  a  natural  depravity, 
that  'flesh  is  heir  to,'  in  their  use  of 
words,  to  pervert  them  from  their 
original  sense,  that  it  is  not  a  convinc- 
ing argument  a^inst  the  present  con- 
jecture our  using  the  word  curse  in 
vulgar  language  in  lieu  of  dam"  The 
N,E.D.  disposes  of  the  matter :  "The 
sug^tion  is  ingenious,  but  has  no 
basis  in  fact"  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
Macaulay  writes :  "  How  they  settle 
the  matter  I  care  not,  as  the  Duke 
says,  one  twopenny  damn " ;  and  Sir  Q. 
Trevelyan  -notes :  "  It  was  the  Duke 
of  WeUington  who  invented  this  oath, 
so  disproportioned  to  the  greatness  of 
its  author."    (Life,  ed.  1878,  ii.  257.)] 

1628.—"  The  revenue  of  all  the  territories 
under  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  the  Koyal  registers,  to  6  arbs  and 
80  krora  of  cUuns.  One  orb  is  equal  to  100 
trors  (a  kror  being  10,000,000),  and  a 
hundred  Jcrort  of  dams  are  equal  to  2  krcrs 
and  60  lacs  oi  myoeg,**— Muhammad  Sharif 
Hanij%  in  Elliot,  vii.  138. 


c.  1840.— '*  Charles  Greville  saw  the  Duke 
soon  after,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
had  felt  in  reading  his  speech  (oommendinff- 
the  conduct  of  Capt.  Charles  Elliot  in  China), 
added  that,  however,  many  of  the  pctrty 
were  angry  with  it;  to  which  the  Duke 
replied, — *I  know  they  are,  and  I  don't 
care  a  damn.  I  have  no  time  to  do  what 
is  right.* 

"  A  twonenny  damn  was,  I  believe,  the 
form  usually  employed  by  the  Duke,  as  an 
expression  of  value:  but  on  the  present 
occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  less  pre- 
cise."— Autobiography  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  i. 
296.  The  term  referred  to  seems  curiously 
to  preserve  an  unconscious  tradition  of  the 
pecuniary,  or  what  the  idiotical  jargon  of 
our  time  calls  the  'monetary,'  estimation 
contained  in  the  expression. 

1881. — "A  Bavarian  printer,  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  capital,  said  that '  Cladstone 
baid  millions  of  money  to  the  beeble  to  fote 
for  him,  and  Beegonsfeel  would  not  bay 
them  a  tam,  so  they  fote  for  Cladstone.'  " — 
A  Socialistic  Picnic,  in  iS^.  Jeunes't  OazeOe, 
July  6. 

[1900.— ''There  is  not,  I  dare  wager,  a 
single  bishop  who  cares  one  'twopenny- 
halfpenny  dime '  for  any  of  that  plenteous- 
ness  for  himself."— J?.  Bell,  Vicar  of  Mun- 
caster,  in  Times,  Aug.  31.] 

DAliAN,  n.p.  Damdn,  one  of  the 
old  settlements  of  the  Portuguese 
which  they  still  retain,  on  the  coast  of 
Guzerat,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Bombay  ;  written  by  them  Damao. 

1554.—".  .  .  the  piloU  said:  'We  aie 
here  between  Diu  ana  Daman ;  if  the  ship 
sinks  here,  not  a  soul  will  escape ;  we  must 
make  sail  for  the  BhoTe"—Sidi  Ali,  80. 

[1607-8.— "Then  that  by  no  means  or 
ships  or  men  can  goe  saffelie  to  Suratt,  or 
theare  expect  any  quiett  trade  for  the 
many  dangers  likelie  to  happen  vnto  them 
by  the  Portugals  Cheef  Comanders  of  Diu 
and  Demon  and  places  there  aboute.  .  .  ." 
—Birdwood,  First  Letter  Book,  247.] 

1623. — "II  cai>itano  .  .  .  sperava  che 
potessimo  esser  vicini  alia  dttk  di  Damaa  ; 
faqual  esta  dentro  il  golf o  di  Cambaia  a  man 
destra.  .  .  ."—-P.  della  Voile,  u.  499  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  16]. 

DAMANI,  s.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
squall.     (See  ELEPHAMTA.) 

DAMMEB,  s.  This  word  is  applied 
to  various  resins  in  different  parts  of 
India,  chiefly  as  substitutes  for  pitch. 
The  word  appears  to  be  Malayo- 
Javanese  damar,  used  generically  for 
resins,  a  class  of  substances  the  ori^ 
of  which  is  probably  often  uncertain. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  Malay  damar 
means  rosin  and  a  torch  made  of  rosin, 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  regular  cylin- 
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dric&l  case,  made  of  bamboo  or  other 
suitable  material,  filled  to  the  top  with 
rosin  and  i^ited.]  To  one  of  the 
<2aiiMiMr-proaucing  trees  in  the  Archi- 
pelago the  name  Dcmmwra  aJhay 
Rumph.  (N.  O.   G(mifeT€te\  has  been 

firen,  and  this  funushes  the  *East 
ndia  Dammer'  of  English  vamisli- 
makers.  In  Burma  the  dammer  used 
is  derived  from  at  least  three  different 
genera  of  the  N.  0.  Dipterocarpeae ;  in 
Bengal  it  is  derived  from  the  §dl  tree 
(see  SAUL-WOOD)  (Shorea  robtuta)  and 
other  Shoreae^  as  well  as  by  importa- 
tion from  transmarine  sources.  In  S. 
India  "white  dammer^^  ^*  Dammer 
Pitch,"  or  Piney  resin,  is  the  produce 
of  Vateria  indtcOy  and  "black  dcmmer" 
of  Canarium  strictum;  in  Cutch  the 
dammer  used  is  stated  by  Lieut.  Leech 
(Bombay  Seledums,  No.  xv.  p.  215-216) 
to  be  made  from  dumdrUa  (or  chandrcu 
= copal)  boiled  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  oil.  This  is  probably  Fryers  *  rosin 
taken  out  of  the  sea '  (infra),  [On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Pringle  {Diary,  <fec., 
Fort  St  Georgej  Ist  ser.  iv.  178)  quotes 
Crawfurd  (Malay  Archvp.  i.  455) : 
(Dammer)  "exudes  through  the  bark, 
and  is  either  found  adhering  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  in  large  lumps, 
or  in  masses  on  the  ground,  under  tne 
trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the 
sea-side  or  on  banks  of  rivers,  the 
damar  is  frequently  floated  away  and 
collected  at  aifferent  places  as  drift "  ; 
and  adds :  "  The  dammer  used  for 
caulking  the  masula  boats  at  Madhis 
when  Fryer  was  there,  may  have  been, 
and  ]>rol>ably  was,  imported  from  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  fact  that  the 
resin  was  largely  collected  as  drift 
mav  have  been  mentioned  in  answer 
to  nis  enquiries."]  Some  of  the  Malav 
€2ainm«r  also  seems,  from  Major  M'Nair^s 
statement,  to  be,  like  copal,  fossil.  [On 
this  Mr.  Skeat  says :  "it  is  true  that 
it  is  sometimes  dug  up  out  of  the 
ground,  possibly  because  it  mav  form 
on  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  or  because 
a  great  mass  of  it  will  fall  and  partially 
bury  itself  in  the  ground  by  its  own 
weight,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  found  actually  fossilised,  and 
I  should  question  the  fact  seriously."] 

The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  India 
[and  by  the  Malays,  see  above]  for  *  a 
torch,'  because  torches  are  formed  of 
rags  dipped  in  it.  This  is  perhaps 
the  nse  which  accotmts  for  Haex's 
explanation  below. 


1584.  —  **J)emnar  (for  demiQar)  from 
Siaoca  and  Blinton  "  (t.«.  Siak  and  BiUiton). 
—Barret,  in  HaiL  ii.  48. 

1681.  —  In  ffaex't  Malay  Vocabulary : 
"Damar,  Lumen  quod  accenditur.'* 

1678.  — "The  Boat  ia  not  strengthened 
with  Knee-Timbers  as  ours  are,  the  bended 
Planks  are  sowed  toeether  with  Rope-yarn 
of  the  Ckxx>e,  and  calked  with  Dammar  (a 
sort  of  Bodn  taken  out  of  the  sea)." — Fryer, 
87. 

„  "The  long  continued  Current  from 
the  Inland  Parts  (at  Surat)  through  the  vast 
Wildernesses  of  huge  Woods  and  Forests, 
wafts  great  Rafts  of  Timber  for  Shipping 
and  Building:  and  Damar  for  Pitch,  the 
finest  sented  Bitumen  (if  it  be  not  a  gum  or 
Rosin)  I  ever  met  with."— 7Wrf.  121. 

1727.— "Damar,  a  gum  that  is  used  for 
making  Pitch  and  Tar  for  the  use  of  Ship- 
ping."—^ .  Hamilton,  ii.  73 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  72]. 

c.  1755.  "A  Demar-Boy  (Torch-boy)."— 
Ivet,  50. 

1878. —  "This  dammar,  which  is  the 
general  Malayan  name  for  resin,  is  dug  out 
of  the  forests  by  the  Malavs,  and  seems  to 
be  the  fossilised  juices  of  former  growth  of 
jungle." — McNavr,  Perai,  &c.,  188. 

1885.— "The  other  great  industry  of  the 
place  (in  Sumatra)  is  dammar  collecting. 
This  substance,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  notches  made  in  various 
species  of  coniferous  and  dipterocarpons  trees 
.  .  .  out  of  whose  stem  .  .  .  the  native  cuts 
large  notches  up  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  tree  is  then  left  for 
3  or  4  months  when,  if  it  be  a  very  healthy 
one,  sufficient  Aumrn^T  will  have  exuded  to 
make  it  worth  while  collecting;  the  yield 
may  then  be  as  much  as  94  Amsterdam 
pounds."  — JJ.  0.  Forhes,  A  Naturalist's 
Wanderings,  p.  135. 

DANA,  s.  H.  ddna,  literally '  ^nin,' 
and  therefore  the  exact  translation  of 
gram  in  its  original  sense  (q.v.).  It 
is  often  used  in  Bengal  as  synonymous 
with  gram,  thus  :  "  Give  the  horse  his 
ddna.  We  find  it  also  in  this  specific 
way  by  an  old  traveller  ; 

1616.—"  A  kind  of  graine  called  Donna, 
somewhat  like  our  Pease,  which  thev  boyle, 
and  when  it  is  cold  give  them  mingled  with 
course  S\igar,  and  twise  or  thrise  in  the 
Weeke,  Butter  to  secure  their  Bodies." — 
Terry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1471. 

DANOINO-0IBL,  s.  This,  or 
among  the  older  Anglo-Indians,  Dane- 
ing-lrench,  was  the  representative  of 
the  (Portuguese  Bailadetra)  Bairaddre, 
or  Nantch-^rl  (q.v.),  also  Chmchimee. 
In  S.  India  dancing-girls  are  all 
Hindus,  [and  known  as  DevaddH  or 
Bhogam-Msi;]  in  N.  India  they  are 
both  Hindu,  called  Bdmjanl  (see 
BXTM-JOHNNYX  and  Mussulman,  called 
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Kanchata  (see  CUNCHUNEE).  In 
Dutch  the  phrase  takes  a  veiy  pkin- 
spoken  form,  see  quotation  from 
valentijn  ;  [others  are  equally  explicit, 
e.g.  Sir  T.  Roe  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  146)  and 
P.  della  Valle,  ii.  282.] 

1806.— See  description  by  Oouvea^  f.  89. 

1673.  —  "After  sapper  they  treated  us 
with  the  Dancixur  Wenches,  and  good  soops 
of  Brandy  and  Delf  Beer,  till  it  was  late 
enough."— /Vyw,  152, 

1701. —  "The  Ctovemor  conducted  the 
Nabob  into  the  Ck>nsultation  Boom  .  .  . 
after  dinner  they  were  diverted  with  the 
Bandog  Wenches."— In  Wheeler,  i.  377. 

1726.— "Wat  de  dans-Hoeren  (anders 
Jkwatatchi  (DeTardlsI)  .  .  .  genaamd,  en 
an  de  Goden  hunner  Pagoden  als  getrouwd) 
belangd."— r«/e»*y»,  (jKor.  54. 

1763-78.— "Mandelslow  tells  a  story  of  a 
Nabob  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  a  set  of 
4lanr1ng  girls  .  .  .  because  they  did  not 
come  to  his  palace  on  the  first  summons." — 
Ormt,  i.  28  (ed.  1803). 

1789.—" .  .  .  dancing  girls  who  display 
amazing  agility  and  gnu}e  in  all  tneir 
motions." — Muwro,  NarrcUive,  73. 

c.  1812. — "I  often  sat  by  the  open  win- 
dow, and  there,  night  after  niffht,  I  used  to 
hear  the  songs  of  the  unhappy  n»^nMr^Q  girls, 
accompanied  by  the  sweet  yet  melancholy 
music  of  the  cithdra." — Mrs.  Sherwood 8 
Autobiog,  423. 

[1813.  —  Forbes  gives  an  account  of  the 
two  classes  of  dancing  girls,  those  who 
sing  and  dance  in  private  nouses,  and  those 
attached  to  temples. — Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed. 
i.  61.] 

1815.  —  "Dancing  girls  were  once 
numerous  in  Persia ;  and  the  first  poets  of 
that  country  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of 
their  persons  and  the  melod^r  of  uieir 
voices.^— J/ia/roZm,  ff.  qf  Persia^  ii.  687. 

1888.— "The  Maharajah  sent  us  in  the 
evening  a  new  set  of  dandng  giris,  as  they 
were  called,  though  they  turned  out  to  he 
twelve  of  the  ugliest  old  women  I  ever  saw." 
— Otbome,  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeel  Singh, 
164. 

1843.- "We  decorated  the  Temples  of 
the  false  gods.  We  provided  the  Ha«Hn|g^ 
girls.  We  ^ded  and  painted  the  images 
to  which  our  ignorant  subjects  bowed  down." 
— Maoaulay's  Speech  on  the  Somnauth  Pro- 
rlanuUion* 

DANDY,  8. 

(a).  A  boatman.  The  term  is 
peculiar  to  the  Gangetic  rivers.  H.  and 
Beng.  ddndiy  from  ddnd  or  dand^  'a 
staff,  an  oar.' 

1685.— "Our  Dandees  (or  boatmen)  bovled 
their  rice,  and  we  supped  here." — Beaget, 
Dimy,  Jan.  6 ;  [Hak.  Soc  i.  175]. 


1763.— "The  oppressions  of  your  officers 
were  carried  to  su<ui  a  length  that  they  put 
a  stop  to  all  business,  and  plundered  and 
seiased  the  Dandies  and  Mangies'  [see 
MANJEE]  vessel."- TT.  Hastingi  to  the 
Nawab,  in  Long,  347. 

1809.— "Two  naked  dandys  paddliiijg  at 
the  head  of  the  vessel." — Id.  Val^iUia,  i.  67. 

1824.— "I  am  indeed  often  surprised  to 
observe  the  difference  between  my  itsniliW 
(who  are  nearly  the  colour  of  a  black  tea- 
pot) and  the  generality  of  the  peasants 
whom  we  meet."— Aj.  Hd)er,  i.  149  (ed. 
1844). 

(b).  A  kind  of  ascetic  who  carries 

a  staff.  Same  etymology.  See  SolvynSy 
who  gives  a  plate  of  sucn  an  one. 

[1828.—" ...  the  Dandi  is  distingmshed 
by  carrying  a  small  Dand,  or  wand,  with 
several  processes  or  projections  from  it,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  with  red  ochre,  in 
which  the  Brahmanical  cord  is  supposed  to 
be  enshrined,  attached  to  it."— if.  Jy.  WUmm^ 
Sketch  qf  the  Religious  SecU  of  the  ffindtu,  ed. 
1861,  i.  193.] 

(c).  H.  same  spelling,  and  same 

etymology.  A  kind  of  vehicle  used  in 
the  Himalaya,  consisting  of  a  strong 
cloth  slung  like  a  hammock  to  a  bam- 
boo staff,  and  carried  by  two  (or  more) 
men.  The  traveller  can  either  sit  side- 
ways, or  lie  on  his  back.  It  is  much 
the  same  as  the  Malabar  mnneheel 
(^.v.X  [and  P.  della  Valle  describes  a 
similar  vehicle  which  he  says  the 
Portuguese  call  Rete  (Hak.  Soc.  i. 
183)]. 

[1875.— "The  nearest  approach  to  travel- 
ling in  a  dandi  I  can  think  of,  is  sitting  in  a 
half-reefed  top-sail  in  a  storm,  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  yard." — 
Wilson,  Abode  of  Smmo,  103.] 

1876.— "In  the  lower  hills  when  she  did 
not  walk  she  travelled  in  a  dandy." — 
Kinlochj  Large  Game  Shooting  in  Thibet,  2nd 
S.,  p.  vii. 

DANGXJB,  n.p.  H.  p^n^ar,  the 
name  by  which  members  of  various 
tribes  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  Oraons,  are  generally 
known  when  they  go  out  to  distant 

Erovinces  to*  seek  employment  as 
kbourers  ("coolies").  A  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  emigrate  to  the 
tea-plantations  of  £.  India,  and  also 
Xjo  Mauritius  and  other  colonies,  belong 
to  the  Oraon  tiibe.  The  etymology  of 
the  term  Dhdngar  is  doubtful  Thelate 
Gen.  Daltbn  says :  "  It  is  a  word  that 
from  its  apparent  derivation  {ddna  or 
dh4Xngy  'a  hiir)  may  mean  any  hill- 
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man ;  but  amoi]|»t  several  tribes  of 
the  Southern  tnoutary  Mah^  the 
terms  Dhdngar  and  Dhdngarin  mean 
the  youth  of  the  two  sexes,  both  in 
highland  and  lowland  villa^fes,  and  it 
-cannot  be  considered  the  national  de> 
jngnation  of  any  particular  tribe" 
(BucripUve  Ethnidogy  of  Bengal,  245) 
(and  see  Eisleyy  Tnbes  and  Cakesy  L 
219]. 

DABCHEENEE,  s.  P.  tldr-t^lnl, 
"*  China-stick,'  i,e,  cinnamon. 

1563.  —  <* .  .  .  The  people  of  Ormus, 
becfuifle  this  bark  was  brought  for  sale  there 
by  tboee  who  had  oome  from  China,  called 
it  dazHihiiii,  which  in  Persian  means  *  wood 
•of  China,'  and  so  they  sold  it  in  Alex- 
andria. .  .    "—Garcia,  f.  59-60. 

1621.  —  "As  for  cinnamon  which  you 
wrote  was  called  by  the  Arabs  dartienl, 
I  assure  you  that  the  dar-tini^  as  the  Arabs 
«tT,  or  dar-ohini  as  the  Persians  and  Turks 
'Call  it,  is  nothing  but  our  ordinary  oanelia.** 
—P.  della  ValU,  ii.  206-7. 

DABJEELING,       DAEJILING, 

n.p.  A  famous  sanitarium  in  the 
Eastern  Himalaya,  the  cession  of  which 
was  purchased  from  the  Baja  of  Sik- 
kim  m  1835  ;  a  tract  largely  added  to 
by  annexation  in  1849,  following  on 
^n  outrage  committed  by  the  Sikkim 
Minister  in  imprisoning  Dr.  (after- 
warda  Sir)  Joseph  Hooker  and  the 
late  Dr.  A  Campbell,  Superintendent 
of  Daijeeling.  The  sanitarium  stands 
^t  6500  to  7500  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  popular  Tibetan  spelling  of  the 
name  is,  according  to  Jaeshcke,  rDor- 
fie-gUn,  'Land  of  the  Dcrje,  i.e.  *of 
the  Adamant  or  thunderbolt,'  the 
ritual  sceptre  of  the  Lamas.  But  'ac- 
cording to  several  titles  of  books  in 
the  Petersbuiff  list  of  MSS.  it  ought 
properly  to  be  spelt  Dar-rgyas-gUn' 
<2V6.  Eng.  Did.  p.  287). 

]>AB6G4,  s.  p.  and  H.  ddroghd. 
This  word  seems  to  be  originally 
Mongol  (see  Kovalevdci^s  Diet.  No. 
1672)l  In  any  case  it  is  one  of  those 
terms  brought  by  the  Mongol  hosts 
from  the  far  East.  In  their  nomencla- 
ture it  was  applied  to  a  Governor  of 
jk  province  or  city,  and  in  this  sense 
it  continued  to  be  used  und^r  Timur 
.and  his  immediate  successors.  But  it 
is  the  tendency  of  official  titles,  as  of 
^nominations  of  coin,  to  descend  in 
value;  and  that  of  ddroghd  has  in 
later  days  been  bestowed  on  a  variety 


of  humbler  persons.  Wilson  defines 
the  word  thus:  "The  chief  native 
officer  in  various  departments  under 
the  native  government,  a  superin- 
tendent, a  mana^r:  but  in  later 
times  he  is  especially  the  head  of  a 
police,  custom!^  or  excise  station." 
Under  the  British  Police  system,  from 
1793  to  1862-63,  the  Darogha  was  a 
local  Chief  of  Police,  or  Head  Con- 
stable, [and  this  is  still  the  popular 
title  in  the  N.W.P.  for  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  Police  Station.]  The  word 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  (Governor  in 
a  Mongol  inscription,  of  the  year  1314, 
found  in  the  Chinese  Province  of 
Shensi,  which  is  given  by  Pauthier  in 
his  Marc.  Pol,  p.  773.  The  Mongol 
Governor  of  Moscow,  during  a  part  of 
the  Tartar  domination  in  Russia,  is 
called  in  the  old  Russian  Chronicles 
Doroga  (see  Hammer,  Golden  Horde, 
384).  And  according  to  the  same 
writer  the  word  appears  in  a  Byzan- 
tine writer  (unnamcKi)  as  Ad/nryaf  {ibid. 
238-9).  The  Byzantine  form  and  the 
passages  below  of  1404  and  1665  seem 
to  implj  some  former  variation  in 
pronunciation.  But  Cla\'ijo  has  also 
derroga  in  §  dii. 

c.  1220.— "Tuli  Khan  named  as  Darogha 
at  Merv  one  called  Barmas,  and  himself 
marched  upon  Nishapur." — Abulghdzi,  by 
Detmammt^  135. 

1404.— ''And  in  this  city  (Tauris)  there 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor  as  Magis- 
trate thereof,  whom  thev  call  D«rTttffa,  and 
he  treated  the  said  Ambassadors  vrith  much 
respect."- C/ttryo,  §  Ixxxii.  Comp.  Marl- 
ham,  90. 

1441.  —  ".  ,  .  I  reached  the  city  of 
Kerman.  .  .  .  The  daroffhah  (governor) 
the  Emir  Hadji  Mohamed  Kaiasehirin,  being 
then  absent.  .  .  .'* — Abdurrazzdi-f  in  India 
tntheXV^thCeni.,p.  6. 

c.  1590.  —  **  The  officers  and  servants 
attached  to  the  Imperial  Stables.  1.  The 
Atbegi.  ...  2.  The  Daroghah.  There  is 
one  appointed  for  each  stable.  .  .  ."—Ainy 
tr.  Blochmann,  i.  187. 

1621.—''  The  10th  of  October,  the  darofi, 
or  Governor  of  Ispahan,  Mir  Mxiulaazim, 
the  King's  son-in-law,  who,  as  was  after- 
wards seen  in  ^that  cha^e  Ira  his,  was  a 
downright  madman.  .  .  .*  — P.  d^lla  Valle^ 
ii.  166.  •  ' 

1665.^"  ^ere  stands  a  I>«rega»  upon 
each  side  of  the  River,  who  will  not  suffer 
any  person  to  pass  without  leave." — Tarer- 
»t«r,¥.T.,  ii.  527[ed.  Ball,  i.  117]. 

1673.— "The  Dromr,  or  Mayor  of  the 
City,  or  Captain  of  the  Watch,  or  the 
Rounds  ;  It  IS  his  duty  to  preside  with  the 
Main  Gtiard  a-nights  before  the  Palace- 
gates.  "—/V^«r,  339. 
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1673.— ''The  Dromr  being  Master  of  hia 
Sdenoe,  persiats ;  wbat  oomfort  can  I  reap 
from  your  Distarbanoe  ? " — FryoTf  889, 

1682.— "I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hill 
at  Rajemaul  adyiaiog  ye  Droga  of  ye  Mint 
would  not  obey  a  Copy,  but  required  at 
least  a  sight  of  ye  Originall." — Hedgu^ 
DiarytlDec.  14  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  67]. 

c.  1781. — "  About  this  time,  however,  one 
day  being  very  angry,  the  Daroglia,  or 
master  of  the  mint,  presented  himself,  and 
asked  the  Nawaub  what  device  he  would 
have  struck  on  his  new  copper  coinage. 
Hydur,  in  a  violent  passion,  told  him  to 
stamp  an  obscene  figure  on  it." — Hydur 
Naik,  tr.  by  MiUn,  488. 

1812.— "Each  division  is  guarded  by  a 
Daitwha,  with  an  establishment  of  armed 
mesar— Fifth  Report,  44. 

DATOHIN,  8.  This  word  is  used 
ia  old  books  of  Travel  and  Trade  for 
a  steelyard  employed  in  China  and  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  given  by  Leyden 
as  a  Malay  word  for  *  balance,'  in  his 
Comp.  Vocab.  ofBarma^  Malay  and  Thai^ 
Serampore,  1810.  It  is  also  given  by 
Orawfurd  as  dachin^  a  Malay  word  from 
the  Javanese.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Peking  dialect  ck^eng  is 
*•  to  weigh,'  and  also  '  steelyard  'y  that  in 
Amoy  a  small  steelyard  is  called  chHnj 
and  that  in  Canton  dialect  the  steel- 
vard  is  called  fokchHng.  Some  of  the 
"Dictionaries  also  ^ve  ta  *chSn^^  4arge 
steelyard.'  Datchm  or  dotchtn  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  Chinese  term  ; 
but  consiaerinff  how  seldom  traders' 
words  are  really  Chinese,  and  how 
easily  the  Chinese  monosyllables  lend 
themselves  to  plausible  combinations, 
it  remains  probable  that  the  Canton 
word  was  adopted  from  foreigners.  It 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  it 
might  have  been  adopted  from  Achin 
(d'Achin) ;  see  the  first  quotation. 
[The  N.E.D.,  following  Prof.  Giles, 
gives  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Cantonese 
name  tok-ch^ing  (in  Court  dialect  to- 
cWing)  from  toh  '  to  measure,'  chHng,  *  to 
weigh.'  Mr.  Skeat  notes:  "The 
standard  Malay  is  dcuhing^  the  Java- 
nese dachin  (v.  Klinkert^  8.v.).  He 
gives  the  word  as  of  Chinese  origin, 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  English 
word  is  from  the  Malay,  which  in  its 
turn  was  borrowed  from  the  Chinese. 
The  final  suggestion,  d^Achin^  seems 
out  of  the  question.!  Favre's  Malay 
Did,  gives  (in  French)  "  dazing  (Ch. 
pa-tchen),  steelprard,  balance,"  also  "  her- 
cUudBg,  to  weigh,"  and  Javan.  "  daxin, 
a    weight    of    100    katis."     Gericke's 


Javan.  Diet,  also  gives  "  datsin-Picol,'' 
with  a  reference  to  Chinese.  [With 
reference  to  Crawfurd's  statement 
quoted  above,  Mr.  Pringle  (Diary,  Ft. 
St.  George,  1st  ser.  iv.  179)  notes  that 
Crawfurd  had  elsewhere  adopted  the 
view  that  the  yard  and  the  designation 
of  it  originated  in  China  and  passed 
from  thence  to  the  Archipelago  (Malay 
Archip.  i.  275).  On  the  uwiole,  the 
Chinese  origin  seems  most  probable.] 

1554.— At  Malacca.  *<The  boar  of  iho 
great  Dacbem  contains  200  cates,  each  eats 
weighing  two  arrateli,  4  ounces,  5  eighths^ 
15  grains,  3  tenths.  .  .  .  The  Baar  of  tha 
little  Dacham  contains  200  oates  ;  each  cate 
weighing  two  arratels." — A.  Nunee,  39. 

[1684-5.— *< ...  he  replyed  That  he  was 
now  Content  yt  ye  Honble  Company  should 
solel]^  enjoy  ye  Customes  of  ye  Place  on 
condition  yt  ye  People  of  ye  Haoe  be  free 
from  all  dutvs  k  Customes  and  jt  ye  Profitt 
of  ye  Dntomn  be  his.  .  .  ."—Fringle,  Diary, 
Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  iv.  12.] 

1696.—"  For  their  Dotohln  and  Ballance 
they  use  that  of  Japan." — Bowyeai's  JounuU 
at  Cockin-Chinoy  in  DaXrympU,  0.  R.  i.  88. 

1711. — "Never  weigh  your  Silver  by  their 
Dotchins,  for  they  have  usually  two  Pair» 
one  to  receive,  the  other  to  pay  by." — 
Lockyer,  118. 

„  "  In  the  Dotehin,  an  expert 
Weigher  will  cheat  two  or  three  per  cent^ 
b^r  placing  or  shaking  tiie  Weight,  and 
minding  me  Motion  of  the  Pole  only."— > 
iWa.  IK. 

„  "...  every  one  has  a  Chopehin  an<) 
DotoUii  to  out  and  weigh  abrer.**—Ilnd,  141. 

1748.— "These  scales  are  made  after  the- 
manner  of  the  Roman  balance,  or  our- 
English  Stilliards,  called  bv  the  Chinese- 
Litang,  and  by  us  Dot-ohln.  — ^  Voyage  to 
the  B.  India  \n  1747  and  1748,  &c.,  London, 
1762,  p.  824.  The  same  book  has,  in  a  short 
vocabulary,  at  p.  265,  "English  scales  or 
dodgeoiui  .  .  .  Chinese  LUnxng." 

DATXJBA,  s.  This  Latin-lik& 
name  is  really  Skt  dhaUUrc^  and  so  has. 
passed  into  the  derived,  vernaculars.. 
The  widely-spread  DaJtura  Stramonium^ 
or  Thorn-apple,  is  well  known  ovei^ 
Europe,  but  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
digenous to  India ;  though  it  appears, 
to  be  wild  in  the  Himalaya  rrom 
Kashmir  to  Sikkim.  The  Indian 
species,  from  which  our  generic  naiue^ 
has  been  borrowed,  is  Datura  albct, 
Nees  (see  Hahfmry  and  FUickiaeTj  41 5^^ 
(2>.  fcuAuotOy  L.).  Garcia  de  Orta 
mentions  the  common  use  of  this  by 
thieves  in  India.  Its  effect  on  the- 
victim    was    to    produce    temponuy 
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alienation  of  mind,  and  violent 
laughter,  permittinff  the  thief  to  act 
unopposed.  He  aescribeB  his  own 
practice  in  dealing  with  such  cases, 
which  he  had  always  found  successful. 
Datvra  was  also  often  given  as  a 
practical  joke,  whence  the  Portuguese 
called  it  Burladara  ('Joker'}.  De 
Orta  strongly  disapproves  oi  such 
pranka  The  criminai  use  of  datura 
hy  a  class  of  Thugs  is  rife  in  our  own 
time.  One  of  the  present  writers  has 
judicially  convicted  many.  Coolies 
returning  with  fortunes  from  the 
colonies  often  become  the  victims  of 
such  crimes.  [See  details  in  OheverSy 
Ind.  Med.  Jurifpr.  179  seqq.] 

1563. — **  Maidservant.  A  black  woman 
of  the  house  has  been  gnying  datura  to  my 
mistreea ;  she  stole  the  Keys,  and  the  jewels 
that  my  mistress  had  on  her  neck  and  in 
her  jewel  box,  and  has  made  off  with  a  black 
man.  It  would  be  a  kindness  to  come  to 
her  help."— 6^arcui,  Colloquioi^  f.  83. 

1578.— ''They  call  this  plant  in  the 
Malabar  tongue  unmaia  eaya  yumviata-kilya] 
.  .  .  in  Canarese  Datyro.  .  .  ."—Acosta^^l. 

c.  1580.— "Nascitur  et  .  .  .  Datura  In- 
donrni,  quarum  ex  senrinibus  Latrones 
bellaria  parnnt,  quae  in  caravanis  merca- 
toribus  exhibentes  largumquo  somnum,  pro- 
fundumque  inducentes  aunim  gemmasque 
surripiunt  et  abeunt." — Prosper  Alpinus, 
Pt.  I.  190-1. 

1598.— "They  name  [have]  likewise  an 
hearbe  called  Deutroa,  which  beareth  a 
seede,  whereof  bruising  out  the  sap,  they 
put  it  into  a  cup,  or  otiier  vessell,  and  give 
it  to  their  husbands,  eyther  in  meate  or 
drinke,  and  presently  therewith  the  Man  is 
as  though  hee  were  half  out  of  his  wits." — 
JJtuchoten,  60 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  209]. 

1608-10.— "  Mais  ainsi  de  mesme  les 
femmes  quand  elles  s^auent  que  leurs  maris 
on  entretiennent  quelqu'autre,  elles  s'en 
desfont  par  poison  ou  autrement,  et  se 
fienient  fort  k  oela  de  la  semence  de  Datura, 
qiii  est  d'vne  estrange  vertu.  Ce  Datura  ou 
Dozoa,  espece  de  Stramcnium^  est  vne 
plantegrande  et  haute  qui  porte  desfleurs 
olanches  en  Campane,  oomme  le  GisamjadOf 
mais  plus  grande. ' — Moequet^  Voyages^  312. 

[1610.—"  In  other  parts  of  the  Indies  it 
is  called  Dntroa. "—Pyron^  de  Laval,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  114. 

[1621. — "Garcias  ab  Horto  .  .  .  makes 
mention  of  an  hearb  called  Datura,  which, 
if  it  be  eaten,  for  24  hours  following,  takes 
away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline 
to  laughter  and  mirth." — Bvrtnn,  Anatomy  of 
Meiiyt.  2,  Sec.  5  Mem.  I.  Subs.  6.] 

1678.—"  Dntry,  the  deadliest  sort  of 
ffttlarium  {Solanwii)ot  Nightshade."— Fryer, 
32. 


1676.— 
"  Make    lechen    and    their    punks    with 
dewtry 
Commit  fantastical  advowtry." 

Hudibras,  Pt.  iii.  Canto  1. 

1690. — "And  man^  of  them  (the  Moors) 
take  the  liberty  of  mixing  Dutra  and  Water 
together  to  dnnk  .  .  .  ^ich  will  intoxicate 
almost  to  Madness." — OeingUm,  235. 

1810.— "The  datura  that  grows  in  every 
part  of  India."— iri/Zta»M<m,  V.  M.  ii.  186. 

1874.—"  Datura.  This  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  of  Abvssinia,  more 
th^  a  century  ago  had  spread  as  a  natiural- 
ized  plant  throu^  every  coimtry  in  Europe 
except  Sweden,  liipland,  and  Norway, 
through  the  aid  of  gipsy  quacks,  who  used 
the  seed  as  luiti-spasmodics,  or  for  more 
Questionable  purposes." — R,  Broum  in  Qeog. 
MagaziTu,  i.  871.  Note.— The  statements 
derived  from  ffanburif  and  FfUciiger  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  disagree  with  this 
view,  both  as  to  the  origin  of  the  European 
Datura  and  the  identity  of  the  Indian  plant. 
The  doubts  about  the  birthplace  ox  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  remain  in  fact 
undetermined.  [See  the  discussion  in  Watt^ 
Econ.  Diet.  iii.  25 seqq.] 

DATXJBA,  YELLOW,  and 
YELLOW  THISTLE.  These  are 
Bombay  names  for  the  Argemone 
mexicanoy  fUo  del  inferno  of  Spaniards, 
introduced  accidentally  from  America, 
and  now  an  abundant  and  pestilent 
weed  all  over  India. 

DAWK,  8.  H.  and  Mahr.  c^A:,  <  Post,' 
i.e.  properly  transnort  by  relays  of 
men  and  horses,  ana  thence  ^  the  mail ' 
or  letter-post,  as  well  as  any  arrant- 
men  for  travelling,  or  for  transmittmg 
articles  by  such  relays.  The  institu- 
tion was  no  doubt  imitated  from  the 
barldy  or  post,  established  throughout 
the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  by  Mo^wia. 
The  harid  is  itself  connected  with  the 
Latin  veredus^  and  veredius. 

1310.—"  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
Sultan  (Al^uddfn)  when  he  sent  an  army 
on  an  expedition  to  establish  posts  on  the 
road,  wherever  posts  could  be  maintained. 
...  At  every  half  or  quarter  kos  runners 
were  posted  .  .  .  the  securing  of  accurate 
intelligence  from  the  court  on  one  side  and 
the  armv  on  the  other  was  a  great  public 
benefit.  —Zid-ticfcfin  Rami,  in  EUiol^  iii. 
208. 

c.  1340.— "The  foot-post  (in  India)  is  thus 
arranged:  every  mile  is  divided  into  three 
equal  intervals  which  are  called  Dl>wmh, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  '  the  third  nart 
of  a  mile'  (the  mile  itself  being  oallea  in 
India  KoruKS,  At  eveiy  third  of  a  mile 
there  is  a  village  well  inhabited,  outside  of 
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which  are  three  tents  where  men  are  seated 
ready  to  start  .  .    "—Ibn  BaJhaa^  iii.  95. 

c.  1340.—"  So  he  wrote  to  the  Sultan  to 
announce  our  arrival,  and  sent  his  letter  by 
the  d&wah,  which  is  the  foot  post,  as  we 
have  told  you.  .  .  ."— i6*d.  146. 

„  "At  every  mile  (i.«.  Korik  or  cou) 
from  Delhi  to  Daulatab&d  there  are  three 
d&wah  or  posts."— 76tV2.  191-2.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  d&wah  is  some  misunder- 
standing of  ^Ak. 

„  "There  are  established,  between 
the  capital  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  differ- 
ent territories,  posts  placed  at  certain 
distances  from  each  other,  which  are  like 
the  post-relays  in  Egypt  and  Syria  .  .  . 
but  the  distance  between  them  is  not  more 
than  four  bowshots  or  even  less.  At  each 
of  these  posts  ten  swift  runners  are  sta- 
tioned ...  as  soon  as  one  of  these  men 
receives  a  letter  he  runs  off  qb  rapidly  as 
IXMsible.  ...  At  each  of  these  post  sta- 
tions there  are  mosques,  where  prayers 
are  said,  and  where  the  traveller  can  find 
shelter,  reservoirs  full  of  good  water,  and 
markets  ...  so  that  there  is  very  little 
necessity  for  carrying  water,  or  food,  or 
tents."- 5fta/i/r6M£Wi»  DttnuhH,  in  ElfioL 
iii.  581. 

1528. — " .  .  .  that  every  ten  Zym  he  should 
erect  a  yam,  or  post-house,  which  they  call  a 
dAk-ehold,  for  six  horses.  .  .  ."^Baler, 
898. 

c.  1612.— "He  (Akbar)  eetabUshed  posts 
throughout  his  dominions^  having  two  horses 
and  a  set  of  footmen  stationed  at  every  five 
ooss.  The  Indians  call  this  establishment 
*  Dak  dunoky.*  *'—Firi$ihta.  by  Brigqg,  ii. 
280-1. 

1667. — "But  when  the  intelligence  of  his 
(Dara-Shekoh*s)  officious  meddling  had 
spread  abroad  through  the  provinces  by  the 
iiJL  ehauki,  .  .  :'--Khafi  KkAn,  in  Elliol, 
vii.  214. 

1727.—"  The  Poet  in  the  Mogul's  Domi- 
nions goes  very  swift,  for  at  every  Caravan- 
seray,  which  are  built  on  the  High-roads, 
about  ten  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
Men,  very  swift  of  Foot,  are  kept  ready.  .  .  . 
And  these  Curriers  are  called  Dog  Chonchies. " 
— ^.  ffamUton,  i.  149 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  160]. 

1771.--"  I  wrote  to  the  Governor  for  per- 
mission to  visit  Calcutta  by  the  Dawkl.  ..." 
— Letter  in  the  Intriguea  of  a  NaJbdb,  &c.,  76. 

1781. — "I  mean  the  absurd,  unfair,  irre- 
gular and  dangerous  Mode,  of  suffering 
Jreople  to  paw  over  their  Neighbours'  Letters 
at  the  Dock.  .  .  ."—Letter  in  Hieky't 
Bengal  GazelU,  Mar.  24. 

1796.—"  The  Honble.  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  order 
the  re-establishment  of  Dawk  Bearers  upon 
the  new  road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  and 
Patna.  .  .  .  The  following  are  the  rates 
fixed.  .  .  . 

"From  Calcutta  to  Benares.  .  .  .  Sicca 
Rupees  500." 

In  Setan^Karr,  ii.  185. 


1809.—"  He  advised  me  to  proceed  imme- 
diately by  Dawk. . .  r—Ld.  VaUtUia,  i.  62. 

1824.— "The  dik  or  post  carrier  having 
passed  me  on  the  preoedmff  day,  I  dropped 
a  letter  into  his  leathern  bag,  requesting  a  • 
friend  to  send  his  horse  on  for  me." — Se^Jy, 
Wonders  of  Blloroj  oh.  iv.  A  letter  so  sent 
by  the  poet-runner,  in  the  absence  of  anv 
receiving  office,  was  said  to  go  "by  ovicide 
dawk." 

1848.— "Jam:  You  have  received  the 
money  of  the  British  for  taking  charge  of 
the  dawk ;  you  have  betrayed  your  trust, 
and  stopped  the  dawkl.  ...  If  you  come 
in  and  make  your  salilm,  and  promise 
fidelity  to  the  Ibritish  Government,  I  will 
restore  to  you  your  lands  .  .  .  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  dawkl.  If  you  refuse  I 
will  wait  till  the  hot  weather  has  gone  pyit, 
and  then  I  will  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
vour  territory  .  .  .  and  if  I  catch  you,  I  will 
iiang  you  as  a  rebel." — Sir  C.  Napier  to  the 
Jam  of  the  Jokees  (in  Life  of  Dr,  J.  Wileon., 
p.  440). 

1878.—".  .  .  the  true  reason  being,  Mr, 
Barton  declared,  that  he  was  too  stingv  to 
pay  her  dawk."— 7%«  True  Reformer,  i.  68. 

DAWK,  s.  Name  of  a  tree.  See 
DHAWK. 

DAWK,  To  lay  a,  v.  To  cause  re- 
lays of  bearers,  or  horses,  to  be  posted 
on  a  road.  As  regards  paiankin 
bearers  this  used  to  be  done  either 
through  the  post-office,  or  through 
local  chowdnes  (q.v.)  of  bearers. 
Durinff  the  mutiny  of  1857-58,  when 
several  young  surgeons  had  arrived  in 
India,  whose  services  were  urgently 
wanted  at  the  front,  it  is  said  that  tlie 
Head  of  the  Department  to  which 
they  had  reported  themselves,  directed 
them  immediately  to  'lay  a  dawk.' 
One  of  them  turned  back  from  the 
door,  saying:  'Would  you  explain. 
Sir ;  for  you  might  just  as  well  tell 
me  to  lay  an  egg ! ' 


DAWK  BUNGALOW. 
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See  under 


DATE,  DH7E,  s.  A  wet-nurse; 
used  in  Bengal  and  N.  India,  where  this 
is  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word. 
Hind,  dot,  Skt.  ddtrikd;  conf.  Pers. 
ddyahf  a  nurse,  a  midwife.  The  word 
also  in  the  earlier  English  Begulations 
is  applied,  Wilson  states,  to  "  a  female 
commissioner  employed  to  interro^te 
and  swear  native  women  of  condition, 
who  could  not  appear  to  give  evidence 
in  a  Court." 
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[1568.—"  No  Christian  shall  call  an  infidel 
Baya  at  the  time  of  her  labour."— ^IrcAir. 
J'(rtrt,  Orient,  fasc.  iv.  p.  26.] 

1578. — "The  whole  plant  is  commonly 
known  and  used  by  the  Dayai,  or  as  we  call 
them  OE>madre»'*  ("gossips,"  midwives). — 
AcoHa,  Traetado,  282. 

1613.—"  The  medicines  of  the  Malays  .  .  . 
ordinarily  are  roots  of  jplants  .  .  .  horns  and 
claws  and  stones,  which  are  used  by  their 
leeches,  and  for  the  most  part  by  Dayas, 
which  are  women  physicians,  excellent  her- 
balists, apprentices  of  the  schools  of  Java 
Major,"— QodinkodeEredia,  f.  37. 

1782.— In  a  Table  of  monthly  Wages  at 
Calcutta,  we  have : — 

"Dy  (Wet-nurse)  10  Rs." 

India  Qazdie,  Oct.  12. 

1808.— "If  the  bearer  hath  not  strength 
what  can  the  Daee  (midwife)  do  ? "— Guzerati 
Proverb,  in  Drumnumd^s  Illudratiofi»,  1803. 

1810.— "The  Dhye  is  more  generally  an 
attendant  upon  native  ladies."—  WilliaviMnt 
V.M,  i.  341. 

1883.—".  .  .  the  'dyaJi'or  wet-nurse  is 
looked  on  as  a  second  mother,  and  usually 

?rovided    for    for    life." — Wilfiy    Modem 
*erna,  326. 

[1887.— "I  was  much  interested  in  the 
Dhaifl  ('midwives')  class." — Lady  Dufferin, 
Viceregal  Life  in  IndiUt  S37.] 

DEANEB,  s.  This  is  not  Anglo- 
Indian,  but  it  is  a  curious  word  of 
English  Thieves'  cant,  sij^nifying  *a 
shiOing.'  It  seems  doubtnil  whether 
it  comes  from  the  Italian  danaro  or 
the  Arabic  din&r  (q.v.) ;  both  eventu- 
ally derived  from  the  Latin  denarius. 

DEBAL,  n.p.    See  DIUL-SIND. 

DECGAN,  n.p.  and  adj.  Hind. 
Dakhiriy  Ddkkhitk,  Dakhan^  DaJckhany 
dakkhinaj  the  Prakr.  form  of  Skt. 
dakskinay  *the  South';  originally  'on 
the  right  hand ' ;  compare  dexter^  dc^Lot. 
The  Southern  part  of  India,  the 
Peninsula,  and  especially  the  Table- 
land between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts.  It  has  been  often  applied 
also,  politically,  to  specific  States  in 
that  part  of  India,  e.g.  by  the  Portu- 
ffuese  in  the  16th  century  to  the 
Mahommedan    Kingdom    of    Bijapur, 


and  in  more  recent  times  by  ourselves 
to  the  State  of  Hyderabad.  In  Western 
India  the  Deccan  stands  opposed  to 
the  Concan  (q.v.),  i.e.  the  table-land 
of  the  interior  to  the  maritime  plain  ; 
in  Upner  India  the  Deccaa  stands 
opposea  to  Hindust&n,  i.e.  roundly 
speaking,  the  country  south    of    the 


Nerbudda  to  that  north  of  it.  The 
term  frequently  occurs  in  the  'Skt. 
books  in  the  form  daJcshindpatha 
(^  Southern  region,'  whence  the  Greek 
lorm  in  our  first  quotation^  and 
dakahindtya  (*  Southern '  —  qualifying 
some  word  for  'country').  So,  in  the 
Pa/hchatantra :  "There  is  in  the 
Southern  region  (dafahlTidtya  janapada) 
a  town  called  Miiiilaropya." 

c.  A.D.  80-90.— "But  immediately  after- 
Barygaza  the  adjoining  continent  extends 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  wherefore  the 
region  is  called  Daohinabadto  {/^axtya- 
pddrfs\  for  the  South  is  called  in  their 
tongue  Daohano0  (Adxayot)."  —  Periplus 
M.E.,  Oeog.  Or.  Min.  i.  264. 

1510.— *' In  the  said  dtv  of  Deeaa  there 
reigns  a  Kin£,  who  is  a  Mahommedan." — 
Varthema^  117.  (Here  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Bijapur). 

1517. — "On  coming  out  of  this  Kingdom 
of  Ouzarat  and  Cambay  towards  the  South, 
and  the  inner  parts  of  India,  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Dacani,  which  the  Indians  call  Deoan."— 
BarboMj  69. 

1552.— <"  Of  Decani  or  Daque  as  we  now 
call  it.*'— Oattanheda,  ii.  50. 

„  "He  (MahmQd  Shah)  was  so 
powerful  that  he 'now  presumea  to  style 
himself  King  of  Canara,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Deoan.  And  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  to  it  from  the  combination  of 
different  nations  contained  in  it,  because 
DecaniJ  in  their  language  si^fies  'mon- 
grel.'"—/>«  BarroSf  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  2. 
(It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  has  led 
astray  here  the  usually  well-informed  De 
Barros). 

1608.— "For  the  PortagaU  of  Daman  had 
wrought  with  an  ancient  friend  of  theirs  a 
Ragaj  who  was  absolute  Lord  of  a  Prouince 
(betweene  Daman,  Qmeraty  and  Deoan) 
called  Cruly,  to  be  readie  with  200  Horse- 
men to  stay  my  passage." — Capt.  W.  Haw- 
kinBy  in  Pwchaa,  i.  209. 

[1612.— "The  Desanina,  a  people  border- 
ing on  them  (Portuguese)  have  besieged  six 
of  their  port  towns."— Danvers.  Letters,  i. 
258.] 

•  1616.—".  .  .  his  son  Sultan  Coron,  who 
he  designed,  should  command  in  Deccan." — 
Sir  T.  Roe. 

[  „  "There  is  a  resolution  taken  that 
Sultan  Caronne  shall  go  to  the  Deoan 
Warres."— /6w?.  Hak.  See.  i.  192. 

[1623.— "A  Moor  of  DaoAa."— P.  della 
Valley  Hak,  Soc.  ii.  225.] 

1667.— 
"  But  such  OS  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known, 
In  Malabar  or  Deoan  spreads  her  arms." 
Paradise  Lost,  ix.  [1102-3]. 

1726. — "Deoan  [as  a  division]  includes 
Deoan,  Cunlxim,  and  BalagaUa. ' — Valen- 
iijuy  V.  1. 
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c.  1760.—".  .  .  alow  le  Nababe  d'Aicate, 
tout  petit  Seieneur  qu'il  ^toit.  compart  au 
Souba  du  DMaun  dont  il  n^toit  que  le 
Fermier  traitor  (aic)  avec  nous  oomme  un 
Souveiain  avec  ses  suiets." — Letter  of  M. 
Buflsy,  in  Oamlridges  War  in  India, 
p.  xxix. 

1870.— *' In  the  Deocan  and  in  Ceylon 
trees  and  bushes  near  springs,  may  often  be 
seen  covered  with  votive  flowers." — Lubbock, 
Oriffin  of  CiviUzationy  200.  N.B.— This  is 
a  questionable  statement  as  regards  the 
.  Deocan. 

DECCANY,  adj.,  also  iised  as  siibst. 
Properly  dakhinlt  daJekhm%  dakhni, 
Cominc  from  the  Deccan.  A  (Mahom- 
medan)  inhabitant  of  the  Deccan. 
Also  the  very  peculiar  dialect  of 
Hindustani  spoken  by  such  people. 

1516.— "The  Dooanl  language,  which  is 
the  natural  language  of  the  country." — 
Barbosoy  77. 

1572.-  "... 

Decanyi,  Orias,  que  e  esperan^a 
Tern  de  sua  salva^So  nas  resonantes 
Aguas  do  Grange.  ..."      — CamdeSj  viL  20. 

1578.— "The  Deoaaiiui  (caU  the  Betel- 
leaf)  Panr—Acotta,  139. 

c.  1590. — "  Hence  Dakldnii  are  notorious 
in  HindtlstlCn  for  stupidity.  .  .  ." — Author 
quoted  by  Blochmann,  Ain,  i.  443. 

[1813.—".  .  .  and  the  Decaime  -  bean 
{butea  tuperba)  are  very  conspicuous."— 
Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  2nd.  ed.  i.  195.J 

1861.- 
"  Ah,  I  rode  a  Deocanee  charger,  with  a 
saddle-cloth  gold  laced. 

And  a  Persian  sword,  and  a  twelve-foot 
spear,  and  a  pistol  at  my  waist." 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyali,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

DECK,  s.  A  look,  a  peep.  Imp.  of 
Hind,  dekh-nd,  *  to  look.* 

[1830.— "When  on  a  sudden,  coming  to  a 
check,  Thompson's  mahout  called  out, 
*  Dekh  I  Sahib,  Dekh  I '  ^^—Or.  Sporting  Mag., 
ed.  1873,  i.  850.] 

1854. — " .  .  .  these  formed  the  whole  as- 
semblage, with  the  occasional  exception  of 
some  officer,  stopping  as  he  passed  by, 
returning  from  his  morning  ride  *just  to 
have  a  dekh  at  the  steamer.'  .  .  ." — W. 
Arnold,  Oakfield,  i.  85. 

DEEN,  8.  Ar.  Hind,  din,  *the 
faith.'  The  cry  of  excited  Mahom- 
medans.  Din,  Din ! 

c.  1580. — ".  .  .  crving,  as  is  their  way, 
Dim,  Dim,  M({famede,  so  that  the^  filled 
earth  and  air  with  terror  and  confusion." — 
Primor  «►  Honra,  &c.,  f.  19. 

[c.  1760.— "  The  sound  of  dinff  Mahomed." 
— Orme,  MilUartf  Trans.  Madras  reprint, 
ii.  339. 


[1764.— "When  our  seapoys  observed  the 
enemy  they  gave  them  a  din^  or  huzsa." — 
Carraceioli,  L\fe  of  Clive  i.  57.] 

DELHI,  n.D.  The  famous  capital 
of  the  c;reat  Moghuls,  in  the  latter 
years  of  that  family ;  and  the  seat 
under  various  names  of  many  preced- 
ing dynasties,  going  back  into  ages  of 
which  we  have  no  distinct  record. 
Dilli  is,  according  to  Cunningham,  the 
old  Hindu  form  of  the  name  ;  Dihll  is 
that  used  by  Mahommedans.  Accord- 
ing to  Panjah  Notes  and  Queries  (ii.  117 
8eq.\  Dilpat  is  traditionally  the  name 
of  the  Dull  of  Prithvi  Raj.  DU  is  an 
old  Hindi  word  for  an  eminence  ;  and 
this  is  probably  the  etymology  of 
Dilpat  and  Dilli.  The  second  quota- 
tion from  Correa  curiously  illustrates 
the  looseness  of  his  ge(%raphy.  [The 
name  has  become  unpleaBantlv  familiar 
in  connection  with  tne  so-called  *  Deihi 
boil,'  a  form  of  Oriental  sore,  similar  to 
Biskra  Button,  Aleppo  Evil,  Lahore  or 
Multan  Sore  (see  Delhi  Gazetteer,  16, 
note).] 

1205. — (Muhammad  Ghori  marched)  "to- 
wards Dehli  (may  God  preserve  its  pros- 
perity, and  perpetuate  its  splendour !),  which 
IS  among  the  chief  (mother)  cities  of  Hind." 
—Easan  Niz&mi,  in  Elliot,  li.  216. 

c.  1321.  —  "  Hanc  terram  (Tana,  near 
Bombay)  regunt  Sarraceni,  nunc  subjaoentes 
dal  diU.  .  .  .  Audiens  ii^se  imperator  dol 
Dali  .  .  .  misit  et  ordinavit  ut  ipse  Lo> 
melic  penitus  caperetur.  .  .  ." — Fr.  Odoric, 
See  Cathay,  &c.,  App.,  pp.  v.  and  x. 

c.  1330.— "Dim  ...  a  certain  traveller 
relates  that  the  brick -built  walls  of  this  great 
city  are  loftier  than  the  walls  of  Hamath  ; 
it  stands  in  a  plain  on  a  soil  of  mingled 
stones  and  sand.  At  the  distance  of  a  para- 
sang  runs  a  great  river,  not  so  big,  however, 
as  Euphrates."— ^ftteZ/Mo,  in  OildemMter, 
189  seq. 

c.  1334.— "The  wall  that  surrounds  Dihli 
has  no  equal.  .  .  .  The  city  of  Dihli  has 
28  gates  .  .  ."  kc—Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  147 
seqq. 

c.  1375.— The  Carta  Caialana  of  the  French 
Library  shows  ciutai  de  Dilli  and  also  Lo 
Rey  DiUi,  with  this  rubric  below  it:  ^^  AH 
eMta  tm  soldA  gran  e  podaros  molt  rich. 
A  quest  soldH  ha.  DOC  orijans  e  o  mUlia 
lumens  d  cavall  sot  lo  sen  imperi.  Ha  encora 
jxwna  sens  fwrnbre.  ..." 

1459. — Fra  Mauro's  great  map  at  Venice 
shows  Deli  cittade  grandisshna,  and  the 
rubrick  Questa  cittade  TvobUistima  zd  dotni- 
nava  into  el  paese  del  Doli  over  India  Prima* 

1516.— "This  king  of  Doly  confines  with 
Tatars,  and  has  taken  many  lands  from  the 
King  of  Cambay;  and  from  the  King  of 
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BaoaDf  his  Borvants  and  captams  with  many 
of  hia  people,  took  much,  and  afterwards 
in  time  thev  revolted,  and  set  themselves 
np  as  \dngsJ*—Barbota,  p.  100. 

1533.—*' And  this  kiogdom  to  which  the 
Bador  proceeded  was  called  the  Doly;  it 
was  very  great,  but  it  was  all  disturbed  by 
wars  and  the  risings  of  one  party  against 
another,  because  the  King  was  dead,  and 
tiie  sons  were  fighting  with  each  other  for 
the  sovereignty.— OwTea,  iii.  506. 

„  "This  Kingdom  of  Dely  is  the 
greatest  that  is  to  be  seen  in  those  parts, 
for  one  point  that  it  holds  is  in  Persia,  and 
the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  Loochoos 
{o8  Leguiot)  beyond  China."— /Wrf.  iii.  572. 

c  1568. — **  About  sixteen  yeeres  joaat 
this  King  (of  Cuttack),  with  his  Kiug- 
dome^  were  destroyed  by  the  King  of  Pat- 
tane,  which  was  also  King  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Benfinda  .  .  .  but  this  tyrant 
enioyed  his  Rinffdome  but  a  small  time, 
but  was  conquered  by  another  tyraut,  which 
was  the  great  Mo^ol  King  of  A^ra,  Delly, 
and  of  all  Cambaia." — Ca/tmr  Irederike  in 
Hail.  ii.  358. 

1611. — *'0n  the  left  hand  is  scene  the  car- 
kane  of  old  Doty,  called  the  nine  castles 
and  fiftie-two  gates,  now  inhabited  onely 
^  Ooogers,  .  .  .  The  city  is  2«  betweene 
date  and  Gate,  begirt  with  a  strong  wall, 
bat  much  ruinate.  .  .  ." — W,  Finch,  in 
Purekat,  i.  430. 

DELING,  a.  This  was  a  kind  of 
hammock  conveyance,  suspended  from 
a  pole,  mentioned  by  the  old  travellers 
in  Pegu.  The  word  is  not  known  to 
Bormese  scholars,  and  is  perhaps  a 
Persian  word.  Meninski  gives  "  deleng^ 
adj.  pendulusy  tugwnsus.  The  thing 
seems  to  be  the  Malayalam  MancklL 
(See  KUNCHEEL  and  DANDY). 

1569. — "Garried  in  a  closet  which  they 
call  Deling,  in  the  which  a  man  shall  be 
very  well  accommodated,  with  cushions 
under  his  head." — Qatmr  FredenJte,  in 
Hakl.  u.  867. 

1585.— "This  Delingo  is  a  strong  cotton 
cloth  doubled,  ...  as  big  as  an  ordinary  ru^, 
and  having  an  iron  at  each  end  to  attach  it 
by,  so  that  in  the  middle  it  hangs  like  a 
pcnich  or  purse.  These  irons  are  attached  to 
a  very  thick  cane,  and  this  is  borne  by  four 
men.  .  .  .  When  you  go  on  a  journey,  a 
cushion  is  put  at  the  head  of  this  Delingo, 
and  ^ou  get  in,  and  lay  your  head  on  the 
cushion,"  kc. — Oaiparo  BtUbi,  f.  996. 

1687. — "From  Girion  we  went  to  Macao, 
which  is  a  pretie  towne,  where  we  left  our 
boats  and  Paroe$,  and  in  the  morning 
taking  Delingeges,  which  are  a  kind  of 
Coches  made  of  cords  and  cloth  quilted,  and 
carried  vpon  a  stans  betweene  8  and  4  men : 
we  came  to  Pegu  the  same  day."— /2.  Fiich, 
in  HakL  n.  391. 


DELLT,  MOUNT,  n.p.  Fort.  Monte 
UEli,  A  mountain  on  the  Malabar 
coast  which  forms  a  remarkable  object 
from  seaward,  and  the  name  of  which 
occurs  sometimes  as  applied  to  a  State 
or  City  adjoining  the  mountain.  It 
is  prominently  mentioned  in  all  the 
old  books  on  India,  though  strange 
to  say  the  Map  of  India  in  Keith 
Johnstone's  Royal  Atlas  has  neither 
name  nor  indication  of  this  famous 
hill.  [It  is  shown  in  Constable's  Hand 
Atlas.]  It  was,  according  to  Correa, 
the  first  Indian  land  seen  oy  Vasco  da 
Gama.  The  name  is  Malayal.  Eli 
mala,  *  High  Mountain.'  Several 
erroneous  explanations  have  however 
been  given.  A  common  one  is  that 
it  means  *  Seven  Hills.'  This  arose 
with  the  compiler  of  the  local  Skt. 
Ma^idtmya  or  legend,  who  rendered 
the  name  Saptasaila,  '  Seven  Hills,' 
confounding  efi  with  Hu,  *  seven,'  which 
has  no  application.  "Again  we  shall 
find  it  explained  as  *Kat-hill';  but 
here  &d  is  substituted  for  iii.  [The 
Madras  Gloss,  gives  the  word  as  Mai. 
esshimala,  and  explains  it  as  '  Rat-hill,' 
"because  infested  by  rats."]  The 
position  of  the  town  and  port  of  Ely 
or  Hili  mentioned  by  the  older 
travellers  is  a  little  doubtful,  but 
see  Marco  Polo,  notes  to  Bk.  III.  ch. 
xxiv.  The  Ely-Maids  of  the  Peutin- 
^rian  Tables  is  not  unlikely  to  be  an 
indication  of  Ely. 

1298.— ''Eli  is  a  Kingdom  towards  the 
west,  about  300  miles  from  Comari.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  proper  harbour  in  the  country, 
but  there  are  many  rivers  with  good  es- 
tuaries, wide  and  deep."— ifarco  Polo,  Bk. 
III.  ch.  24. 

c.  1330. — "Three  days  journey  beyond 
this  city  (llianjariir,  i.e.  Man^alore)  there 
is  a  p^reat  hill  which  proiects  mto  tne  sea, 
and  IS  descried  by  travellers  from  afar,  the 
promontory  called  ffill." — AhvUfeda,  in  Oil- 
demeister,  185. 

c.  1843.— "At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
set  off  for  Hni,  where  we  arrived  two  days 
later.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town  on  a 
great  bay  (or  estuary)  which  big  ships  enter." 
— /&»  Batuta,  iv.  81. 

c.  1440. — "Proceeding  onwards  he  .  .  . 
arrived  at  two  cities  situated  on  the  sea 
shore,  one  named  Pacamuria,  and  the  other 
Helly."— iVtco/o  Conti,  in  India  in  the  XVth 
Cent.  p.  6. 

1516. — "  After  passinp^  this  place  along 
the  coast  is  the  Mountain  Dely,  on  the  edge 
of  the  sea;  it  is  a  round  mountain,  very 
lofty,  in  the  midst  of  low  land;  all  the 
ships  of  the  Moors  and  the  Gentiles  .  .  . 
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sight  this  mountain  .  .  .  and  make  their 
reckoning  by  it."— Axr6o«a,  149. 

c.  1662.—*'  In  twenty  days  they  grot  sight 
of  land,  which  the  pilots  foretold  before 
that  they  saw  it,  this  was  a  sreat  moun- 
tain which  is  on  the  coast  of  India,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Cananor,  which  the  people  of 
the  country  in  their  language  call  the  moun- 
tain Dely,  dly  meaning  *the  rat,'*  and 
they  call  it  Mount  Doly,  because  in  this 
mountain  there  are  so  many  rats  that  they 
could  never  make  a  village  there." — Ccrrta, 
Three  Voijttgta^  &c.,  Hak.  Sac.  145. 

1679.—".  .  .  Malik  BenHabeeb pro- 

ceeded  first  to  Quilon  .  .  .  and  after  erecting 
a  mosque  in  that  town  and  settling  his  wife 
there,  he  himself  journeyed  on  to  [Hlli 
Marftwl].  .  .  ."— Rowlandson's  Tr.  of  Tokfut- 
ul-MujahidBetif  p.  54.  (Here  and  elsewhere 
in  this  ill-editiBd  book  HUl  Mctrdwl  is  read 
and  printed  Hubaee  Murawee). 

[1623.—".  .  .  a  high  Hill,  inland  near 
the  seashore,  caU'd  Monte  D«U."— P.  della 
ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  355]. 

1688.— "Sur  le  midy  nous  passamee  k 
la  veiie  de  IKonte-Iieone,  qui  est  vne  haute 
montagne  dont  les  Malabares  desoouurent 
de  loin  les  vaiaseaux,  qu'ils  peuuent  atta- 
quer  avec  aduantage. ''—ifa7U^«/o,  275. 

1727.— "And  three  leagues  south  from 
Monnt  Dolly  is  a  spacious  deep  River  called 
Balliapatam,  where  the  English  Company 
had  once  a  Factory  for  Pepper."— -4. 
HamilUm,  i.  291 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  293]. 

1759. — "We  are  further  to  remark  that 
the  late  troubles  at  Tellicherry,  which 
proved  almost  fatal  to  that  settlement, 
took  rise  from  a  dispute  with  our  linguist 
and  the  Prince  of  that  Country,  relative  to 
lands  he,  the  linguist,  held  at  Mount 
Dilly."— Court**  Letter  of  March  23.  In 
LoTvg,  198. 

DELOLL,  8.  A  broker;  H.  from 
Ar.  dalldlj  the  literal  meaning  being 
one  who  directs  (the  buyer  ana  seller 
to  their  bargain).  In  Egypt  the  word 
is  now  also  used  in  particular  for  a 
broker  of  old  clothes  and  the  like,  as  de- 
scribed by  Lane  below.  (See  also  under 
NEELAM.) 

[c.  1665.— "He  spared  also  the  house  of  a 
deceased  Delale  or  Gentile  broker,  of  the 
Dutch."— Bemter,  ed.  Constable,  188.  In 
the  first  English  trans,  this  passage  runs: 
"He  has  also  regard  to  the  House  of  the 
Deceased  De  Lale,"] 

1684.— "Five  Delolls,  or  Brokers,  of 
Decoa,  after  they  had  been  with  me  went 
to  Mr.  Beard's  chamber.  .  .  ."-^Hedges, 
niary,  July  25  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  152]. 

1754.— "Mr.  Baillie  at  Jugdea,  accused 
by  these  villains,  our  dnlols,  who  carried  on 
for  a  long  time  their  most  flagrant  rascality. 
The  Dulols  at  Jugdea  found  to  chaige  the 

♦  A  correction  is  made  hero  on  Lord  Stanley's 
translation. 


Company  15  per  cent,  beyond  the  price  of 
the  goods."— i'lDTt  Wm,  Coat,  In  Lmg,, 
p.  50. 

1824.— "I  was  about  to  answer  in  great 
wrath,  when  a  dalftl,  or  broker,  went  by» 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  second-hand  clothes^ 
which  he  was  hawking  about  for  sale." — 
Hajji  Baba,  2d  ed.  i.  183;  [ed.  1851, 
p.  81]. 

1885.— "In  many  of  the  sooks  in  Oairo» 
auctions  are  held  .  .  .  onoeortwiceaweek. 
They  are  conducted  by  *  dttUAli '  (or  brokers). 
.  .  .  The  *  dell^ '  carry  the  goods  up  and 
down,  announcing  the  sums  bidden  by  the 
cries  of  'hartfg.  — Lane,  Mod,  Egyptuuns, 
ed.  1860,  p.  317 ;  [5th  ed.  ii.  13]. 

DEMLTOHN,  s.  A  large  glass 
bottle  holding  20  or  30  quarts,  or  more. 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian,  but  it 
is  introduced  here  because  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word,  and  suggested  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  name  of  Damaghdn 
in  Persia.  This  looks  plausible  (com- 
pare the  Persian  origin  of  carboy^ 
which  is  another  name  for  just  the 
same  th%iia\  but  no  historical  proof 
has  yet  oeen  adduced,  and  it  is 
doubted  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  his  NaUs  (m 
JVedgwood^s  Dictionary,  and  by  Dozy 
{Sup.  mix  Diet,  Araoes),  It  may  lie 
noticed,  as  worthy  of  further  enquiry, 
that  Sir  T.  Herbert  (192)  speaks  of  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine  at 
Damaghan.  Niebuhr,  however,  in  a 
passage  quoted  below,  uses  the  word 
as  an  Oriental  one,  and  in  a  note  on 
the  5th  ed.  of  Lane's  Mod,  Egyptiam^ 
1860,  p.  149,  there  is  a  remark  quoted 
from  Hammer-Purffstall  as  to  the 
omission  from  the  detail  of  domestic 
vessels  of  two  whose  names  have  been 
adopted  in  European  languages,  viz. 
the  garra  or  jarroy  a  water  *  lar,'  and 
the  demigdn  or  demijctn^  ^la  dame- 
jeanne,*  The  word  is  undoubtedly 
known  in  modem  Arabic.  The  MoftU 
of  B.  Bistanl,  the  chief  modem  native 
lexicon,  explains  Ddmijdfia  as  *a  great 
glass  ve&sel,  big-bellied  and  narrow- 
necked,  and  covered  with  wicker- 
work  ;  a  Persian  word.'*  The  vulgar 
use  the  forms  damajdna  and  dainan- 
jdna,  Dame-jeanne  appears  in  P. 
Riehelet^  Diet,  de  la  Langtie  Franc, 
(1759), with  this  definition:  ^^[Lagena 
amplior]  Nom  que  les  matelots  don- 
nent  a  une  grande  bouteille  couverte 

*  Probably  not  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  this 
last  statement  [The  N.B.D.  thinks  that  the 
Arabic  word  came  from  the  West]* 
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de  natte."  It  is  not  in  the  great  Cas- 
tilian  Diet,  of  1729,  but  it  is  in  those 
of  the  last  centuiy,  e.g.  Diet,  of  the 
Span.  Academy,  ed.  1869.  ^Damc^u- 
anOf  f.  Prov^incia  de)  And(alucia, 
CAfiTAi^A  .  .  «" — and  cattana  is  ex- 
plained as  a  "  ffreat  vessel  of  glass  or 
terra  cotta,  of  the  figure  of  a  chestnut, 
and  used  to  hold  Hquor."  [See  N.E.D. 
which  believes  the  word  adopted  from 
dame-^eanne,  on  the  analogy  of  'Bel- 
larmine'  and  'Greybeard.'] 

17G2. — "Notre  vin  ^toit  dans  de  grands 
flaoons  do  verre  (Bamasjanes)  dont  chacun 
tencrit  pr^  de  20  bouteilles."— A^ie^Ar, 
Voyage,  i.  171. 

DENGUE,  s.  The  name  applied 
to  a  kind  of  fever.  The  term  is  of 
West  Indian,  not  East  Indian,  origin, 
and  has  only  become  known  ana 
familiar  in  India  within  the  last  30 
years  or  more.  The  origin  of  the 
name  which  seems  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted is,  that  owin^  to  the  stiff  un- 
bcoidin^  carriage  which  the  fever  in- 
duced in  those  who  suffered  from  it, 
the  negroes  in  the  W.  Indies  gave  it 
the  name  of  ^ dandy  fever' ;  and  this 
name,  taken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  was 
converted  into  dengy  or  denaue,  [But 
according  to  the  N.&.D,  both  ^  dandy  ^ 
and  ^dengiLe'  are  corruptions  of  the 
Swahili  term,  ka  dinga  pepo,  'sudden 
cramp-Uke  seizure  by  an  evil  spirit.'] 
Some  of  its  usual  characteristics  are 
the  great  suddenness  of  attack ;  often 
a  red  eruption  ;  pain  amounting  some- 
times to  anguish  in  head  ana  back, 
and  shifting  pains  in  the  joints ;  ex- 
cessive and  sudden  prostration ;  after- 
pains  of  rheumatic  character.  Its 
epidemic  occurrences  are  generally  at 
long  intervals. 

Omitting  such  occurrences  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Ejgypt,  symptoms  attach 
to  an  epidemic  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  about  1780  which  point  to  this 
disease ;  and  in  1824  an  epidemic  of 
the  kind  caused  much  alarm  and 
suffering  in  Calcutta,  Berhampore,  and 
other  places  in  India.  This  had  no 
repetition  of  equal  severity  in  that 
quarter  till  1871-72,  though  there  had 
been  a  minor  visitation  in  1853,  and 
a  succession  of  cases  in  1868-69.  In 
1872  it  was  so  prevalent  in  Calcutta 
that  among  those  in  the  service  of  the 
E.  I.  Bauway  Company,  European 
and  native,  prior  to  August  in  that 
year,  70  per  cent,  had  raffered  from 
U 


the  disease ;  and  whole  households 
were  sometimes  attacked  at  once.  It 
became  endemic  in  Lower  Bengal  for 
several  seasons.  When  the  present 
writer  (H.  Y.)  left  India  (in  1862)  the 
name  dengae  may  have  been  known 
to  medical  men,  but  it  was  quite  un- 
known to  the  lay  European  public. 

1885.— Thb  CoifTAaiON  of  Dbnoub  Fbvbr. 
**  In  a  recent  issue  (March  14th,  p.  651) 
under  the  heading  ^Dengue  Fever  in 
New  Caledonia,'  you  remark  that,  al- 
though there  had  been  upwardi  of  nine 
hundred  cases,  yet,  'curiously  enough/ 
there  had  not  been  one  death.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  *  curiositv '  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  there  oeen  a  death  ? 
For,  although  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
infcKBtious,  and  as  I  can  testify  from  un- 
pleasant personal  experience,  one  of  the 
most  painful  that  there  is,  yet  death  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence.  In  an  epidemic  at 
Bermuda  in  1882,  in  which  about  five  hun- 
dred cases  came  under  my  observation,  not 
one  death  was  recorded.  In  that  epidemic, 
which  attacked  both  whites  and  blacks  im- 
partially, inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  afiPecting  chiefly  the  face,  neck,  and 
scrotum,  was  espedallv  prevalent  as  a 
sequela,  none  but  the  lightest  cases  escaping. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  noted  in  the 
text-books  as  a  characteristic  of  the  disease  ; 
in  fact,  the  descriptions  in  the  books  then 
available  to  me,  differed  greatly  from  the 
disease  as  I  then  found  it,  and  I  believe 
that  was  the  experience  of  other  medical 
officers  at  the  time.  .  .  .  During  the 
epidemic  of  dengue  above  mentioned,  an 
officer  who  was  confined  to  his  quarters, 
convalescing  from  the  disease,  wrote  a  letter 
home  to  his  father  in  England.  About 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
that  gentleman  complained  of  being  ill,  ana 
eventually,  from  his  description,  had  a 
rather  severe  attack  of  what,  had  he  been 
in  Bermuda,  would  have  been  caUed  dengue 
fever.  As  it  was,  his  medical  attendant  ' 
was  puzzled  to  give  a  name  to  it.  The 
disease  did  not  spread  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery. — Senry  J.  Banus^  Suxveon, 
Medical  Staff,  Fort  Ktt,  Chatham."  From 
British  Medical  Journal,  April  25. 

DEODAB,  s.  The  Cedrus  deodara, 
Loud.,  of  the  Himalaya,  now  known 
as  an  ornamental  tree  in  England  for 
some  seventy-five  years  past.  The 
finest  specimens  in  the  Hmialaya  are 
often  found  in  clumps  shadowing  a 
small  temple.  The  beodar  is  now 
regarded  by  botanists  as  a  variety  of 
Cedrus  Libani,  It  is  confined  to  the 
W.  Himalaya  from  Nepal  to  Afghani- 
stan ;  it  reappears  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebemon  in  Syria,  and  on  through 
Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  emerges 
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once  more  in  Algeria,  and  thence 
westwards  to  the  Riff  Mountains  in 
Morocoa  under  the  name  of  C,  Atkup- 
tiea.  The  word  occurs  in  Avicenna, 
who  speaks  of  the  Deiudar  as  yielding 
a  kind  of  turpentine  (see  below).  We 
may  note  that  an  article  called  Deodar- 
wood  Oil  appears  in  Dr.  Forbes  Wat- 
son's "List  of  Indian  Products"  (No. 
2941)  [and  see  TFatt,  Earn.  Dkt,  u. 
2351 

Jjeodar  is  by  no  means  the  universal 
name  of  the  great  Cedar  in  the  Hima- 
lay.  It  is  called  so  (Dewddr^  Didr^ 
or  Dydr  [Drew^  JummoOy  100])  in  Kash- 
mir, where  the  deoddr  pillars  of  the 
great  mosque  of  Srinagar  date  from 
A.D.  1401.  The  name,  indeed  (deva- 
ddru,  Himber  of  the  gods'X  is  applied 
in  different  pails  of  India  to  different 
trees,  and  even  in  the  Himalava  to 
more  than  one.  The  list  just  referred 
to  (which  however  has  not  been  re- 
vis^  critically)  gives  this  name  in 
different  modifications  as  applied  also 
to  the  pencil  Cedar  (Juniperus  excel9a\ 
to  OuaUeria  (or  Uvaria)  longifoUoy  to 
SdhML  Indica^  to  Eryihroxylon  areolatwrn,^ 
and  (on  the  Ravi  and  Sutlej)  to  Cuprts- 
sustondoda. 

The  Deod&r  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  specimens  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  called  it  a  Pinw. 
Seeds  were  sent  to  Europe  by  Capt. 
Gerard  in  1819 ;  but  the  first  that 
grew  were  those  sent  by  the  Hon.  W. 
Leslie  Melville  in  1822. 

o.  1080.— '*D6iiidar(orraiherDiudar)6rt 
ex  genere  abhel  (t.e.  juniper)  quae  dieitur 
pinuB  Inda,  et  Syr  deiudar  (Milk  of  Deodar) 
est  ejus  lac  (turpentine)." — Avicenna,  Lat. 
Transl.  p.  207. 

c.  1220. — "He  sent  for  two  trees,  one  of 

whioh  was  a  .  .  .  white  poplar,  and  the 

other  a  deodir,  that  is  a  fir.    He  planted 

^  them  both  on  the  boundary  of  Kashmir." — 

Chajch  Ndfnah  in  Elliot^  i.  144. 

DEBRTRHA08T,  adj.  This  extra- 
ordinary word  is  given  by  C.  B.  P. 
(MS.)  as  a  corruption  of  P.  daryd- 
shihastj  'destroyed  oy  the  river.* 

DERVISH,  s.  P.  (iorvea^/amember 
of  a  Mahommedan  religious  order. 
The  word  is  hardly  used  now  among 
An^lo-Indians,  jfahr  [see  FAlXEIy 
having  taken  its  place.  On  the 
Mahommedan  confraternities  of  this 
class,  see   HerkloU,  179   ieqq.;    Lane^ 


Mod.  Egyptians^  Brown*i  DervUhsi,  or 
Oriental  Spiritvaliem ;  Capt.  E.  de 
Neven^  Lee  KhotMtiy  Ordree  Sdigieux 
ckez  lee  Mueulmane  (Pans,  1846). 

c.  1540.— *' The  doe^Cota^cem  .  .  .  erjrrng 
out  with  a  loud  toyoe,  that  every  one  migh^ 
hear  him.  ...  To  (Am,  To  tkem,  for  a»  we 
cure  aesvred  by  the  Book  of  Flowen,  tohereist. 
ike  Prophet  Noby  doth  promiee  eternal  ddtgkU 
to  the  DaroeiM  of  the  Hotue  of  Meoqua.  that 
he  will  keep  hit  word  both  with  you  and  wie^ 
provided  tkat  we  bathe  oureelvet  in  the  blood 
oftheee  doge  without  Law  I " — Pinto  (cap.  liz.), 
in  CogoM^  72. 

1554. — ''Hio  multa  didicimus  k  monachiai 
Turcids,  quoe  Darvla  vocant."— Bicfftey. 
Epiet.  I.  p.  98. 

1616.—'*  Among  the  Mahomdan»  are  mauY 
called  Dervises,  which  relinouish  the  WorlOy 
and  spend  their  days  in  Solitude.*'— TaTy, 
in  Purchaty  ii.  1477. 

0.    1030.-"  Demiisi."      See    TALIS- 


MAN. 


1658.—*'  n  estoit  Denriaeho  ou  Fakir  et 
menoit  une  Tie  solitaire  dans  les  hois." 
—De  la  Boullaye-le-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  182. 

1670.— "  Aureng-Zebe  .  .  .  was  reserved, 
crafty,  and  exceedingly  versed  in  dis- 
sembling, insomuch  that  for  a  long  time  he 
made  profession  to  be  a  Fakirej  that  is,  Poor, 
Dervioh,  or  Devout^  renouncing  the  World." 
Bemiery  E.T.  3 ;  [ed.  ConttahU,  10]. 

1673.— *'The  Dtniset  professing  PoYerty, 
assume  this  Garb  here  (t.e.  in  Persia),  but 
not  with  that  state  they  ramble  up  and 
dovm  in  India."— /Vyer,  a»2. 

DES8ATE,  s.  Mahr.  desdi;  in  W. 
and  S.  India  a  native  official  in  charge 
of  a  district,  often  held  hereditarily ;  a 
petty  chief.    (See  DIS8AVE.) 

1590.91.-'* ...  the  Deaajw,  Mukaddama, 
and  inhabitants  of  several  pai^ganahs  made 
a  complaint  at  Court" — Order  in  Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi  (Bird's  Tr.),  406. 

[1811.— "  Daisaye.  "-iTiriptUrici-,  Letiere 
o/Tippoo,  p.  196.J 

1888.— "The  Desai  of  Sawantwari  has 
arrived  at  Delhi  on  a  visit.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  European  Assistant  Political 
Offloer  and  a  large  following.  From  Delhi 
His  Highness  goes  to  Agra,  and  visits  Cal- 
cutta before  returning  to  his  territory,  vid 
Madras."- PuMMSr  MaU,  Jan.  24. 

The  regular  title  of  this  chief  appears 
to  be  Sar-Desdl, 

DE8T00B,  s.  A  Parsee  priest ;  P. 
dastUr^  from  the  Pahlavi  daddbar,  'a 
prime  minister,  councillor  of  State  .  .  . 
a  high  priest,  a  bishop  of  the  Parsees  ; 
a  custom,  mode,  manner'  {HauQy  Old 
Pahlavi  and  Pazand  Gloenry).  [See 
DUITOOB.] 
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1630.— •'.  .  .  th«ir  Difliorae  or  hiffh 
priest.  .  .  .'*—LonFs  IHtplay,  ko,,  oh.  viii. 

1689.—"  The  highest  Priest  of  the  Perria 
is  called  Dtrtoor,  their  ordinary  Priests 
J)Arooi,oT  ffwboods\BEBSES)V''<hinffton, 
976. 

1800.— "The  Dnstoor  is  the  chief  priest 
•of  his  sect  in  Bombay."— i^arki  OraAam,  86. 

1877.—**.  .  .  le  I>Mtoiir  de  nos  joors,  pas 
pins  que  le  Mage  d'autrefois,  ne  soupconne 
Jes  pnases  snooessiTes  que  sa  religion  a 
^tn.T9n6oB."—2karme$tet€rf  Omuud  et  Akri- 
moM^  4. 

DEUn,  DXJTT,  8.  H.  di%us  ^^^^ 
deoiif  Skt  dSpa,  'a  lamp';  a  lanip- 
fitano,  but  also  a  link-bearer. 

c  1526.— (In  Hindustan)  *<  instead  of  a 
candle  or  torch,  you  have  a  gang  of  dirty 
fellows  whom  they  call  Dotitii,  who  hold  in 
their  hand  a  kind  of  small  tripod,  to  the 
side  of  one  leg  of  which  .  ,  .  tney  fasten  a 

Sliant  wick.  ...  In  their  right  hand  they 
old  a  gourd  .  .  .  and  whenever  the  wicK 
requires  oil,  they  supply  it  from  this  gourd. 
...  If  their  emperors  or  chief  nobifity  at 
any  time  have  occasion  for  a  light  by  nighty 
these  filthy  D«iitis  bring  in  their  lamp  .  .  . 
and  there  stand  holding  it  dose  by  his  side." 
— JSo^,  888. 

1681.— **Six  men  for  Dn^  Rwndell 
<see  BOUHDEL),  and  Kittysole(8eeKITT7- 
80LL)."— List  of  Servants  allowed  at  Mada- 
poUam  Factory.  Ft.  St,  Gecrae  Oons., 
Jan.  8.    In  Notet  and  ExU.  No.  li.  p.  72. 

BEVA-BASi,  B.  H.  'Slave-girl 
of  the  gods '  ;  the  official  name 
•of  the  poor  girls  who  are  devoted 
to  dancing  and  prostitution  in  the 
idol-temples,  of  Southern  India  especi- 
^ly.  **The  like  existed  at  ancient 
Corinth  under  the  name  of  Up6dov\ot, 
which  is  nearly  a  translation  of  the 
Hindi  name  .  .  .  (see  Straboy  viii  6)." 
"^Marco  Pdo,  2nd  ed.  ii  338.  These 
4ippendage8  of  Aphrodite  worship,  bor- 
rowed from  Phoenicia,  were  the  same 
thing  as  the  iSdithiMh  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  €,g.  Deut. 
xxiii  18 :  **Thou  shalt  not  bring  the 
wages  of  a  kSdisha  .  .  .  into  the  House 
'of  Jehovah.''  [See  Cheyne^  in  Eneyd. 
.Bib/,  ii.  1964  M^J  Both  male  and  female 
lcp63ovXot  are  mentioned  in  the  famous 
inscription  of  Gitium  in  Cyprus  {(kirp. 
Iruor.  Semit.  No.  86) ;  the  latter  under 
the  name  of  'alma,  curiously  near  that 
of  the  modem  Egyptian  'dlima.  (See 
DAVCnrCkOIBL.) 

1702. — "Pen  de  temps  apr^  je  baptisai 
nne  Dera-Dadli,  on  ktclave  Jhrnne,  c'est 
-ainsi  qn'on  appiule  les  femmes  dont  les 
I¥6tres  des  idoles  abusent,  sons  prtftezte 


que  leurs  dieux   les   demandent."— £«tfr«t 
EdifianieB,  x.  245. 

e.  1790.— "La  principale  occupation  des 
dsvsdasehies,  est  de  danser  devant  I'image 
de  la  divinity  qu'eUee  servent,  et  de  chanter 
ses  looanges,  soit  dans  son  temple,  soit 
dans  les  mes,  lorsqu'on  porte  Tidole  dans 
dee  processions.  .  .  ."-^Mottfner  ii.  106. 

1868.- "The  DAais,  the  dancinff  girls  at- 
tached to  Pagodas.  They  are  each  of  them 
married  to  an  idol  when  qnite  yoonff .  Their 
male  children  .  .  .  have  no  cufficuTty  in  ao- 
qniring  a  decent  position  in  society.  The 
female  children  are  generally  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  their  mothers.  ...  It  is 
customary  with  a  few  castes  to  present  their 
superfluous  daughters  to  the  Pfetfodas.  .  .  ." 
--NeUofCi  Madura,  Ft  2,  p.  79. 

DEVIL,  s.  A  petty  whirlwind,  or 
circular  storm,  is  often  so  called.  (See 
PI8ACHEE,  8HAITAN»  TYPHOON.) 

[1806-10.— "Often  you  see  coming  from 
afar  great  whirlwinds  which  the  sailors  call 
dragons."— P^mn£  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc  i.  11. 

[1818. — " ...  we  were  often  surrounded 
by  the  little  whirlwinds  called  buaulas,  or 
D«tUs."— /br6tt,  Or.  Man.  2nd  ed.  i.  118.] 

DEVIL-BIBD,  s.  This  is  a  name 
used  in  Ceylon  for  a  bird  believed  to  be 
a  kind  of  owl — according  to  Haeckel, 
Quoted  below,  the  Snpnwwm  Indrami  of 
Sykes,  or  Brown  Woisd  Owl  of  Jerdon. 
Mr.  Mitford,  quoted  below,  however, 
believes  it  to  be  a  Podargus,  or  Night- 
hawk. 

o.  1328.— "Quid  dicamf  DUbolns  ibi 
etaam  loquitur,  saepe  et  saepius,  hominibus, 
noctumis  temjxaribus,  sicut  ego  audivi." — 
Jordani  Mirabilia,  in  Ree.  de  Voyaga,  iv.  58. 

1681.— "This  for  certain  I  can  affirm, 
That  oftentimes  the  Devil  doth  cry  with  an 
audible  Voice  in  the  Night ;  'tis  very  shrill, 
almost  like  the  barking  of  a  Dog.  This  I 
have  often  heard  mvself ;  but  never  heard 
that  he  did  anyboay  any  harm.  ...  To 
believe  that  this  is  the  Voice  of  the  Devil 
these  reasons  uige,  because  there  is  no 
Creature  known  to  the  Inhabitants,  that  • 
cry  like  it,  and  because  it  will  on  a  sudden 
depart  from  one  place,  and  make  a  noise  in 
another,  quicker  than  any  fowl  could  fly: 
and  because  the  very  Dogs  will  tremble  ana 
shake  when  they  hear  it.  "—Knoo^s  Ceylon,  78. 

1849.— "D«vU'8  Bird  (Strix  Oaulama  or 
Ulama,  Singh,).  A  species  of  owl.  Hie 
wild  and  wailing  cry  of  this  bird  is  con- 
sidered a  sure  presage  of  death  and  misfor- 
time,  unless  measures  be  taken  to  avert  its 
infeiual  threats,  and  refuse  its  warning. 
Though  often,  heard  even  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  the  natives  maintain  that  it  has 
never  been  caught  or  distinctly  seen,  and 
they  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
annoying  of  the  evil  spirits  which  hannt 
their  country."— PruiAom't  CeyUm,  p.  787'8. 
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I860.—"  The  Deyil-Bird,  is  not  an  owl . . . 
its  ordinary  note  is  a  magnificent  clear 
shout  like  that  of  a  human  being,  and 
which  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  It 
has  another  cry  like  that  of  a  hen  just 
cau^ht^  but  the  sounds  which  have  earned 
for  it  its  bad  name  .  .  •  are  indescribable, 
the  most  appalling  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  scarcely  to  be  heard  without  shudder- 
ing ;  I  can  only  compare  it  to  a  boy  in  tor- 
ture, whose  screams  are  being  stopped  by 
being  strangled."— ifr.  MUfwd^%  t(oU  in 
Tefn.neiU*9  Ceylon,  i.  167. 

1881,— "The  uncanny  cry  of  the  deTil- 
Wrd,  Symium  Indrani  ,  ,  "—ffaeckeC* 
VitU  to  Ceylon,  226, 

DEVIL'S  BEACH,  n.p.  This  was 
the  old  name  of  a  reach  on  the 
Hoogly  R.  a  little  above  Pulta  (and 
about  15  miles  above  Calcutta).  On 
that  reach  are  several  ^ups  of  dewals, 
or  idol-temples,  whiSi  probably  gave 
the  name. 

1684.— "August  28.— I  borrowed  the  late 
Dutch  Fiscall's  Budgero  (see  BUDOEBOW), 
and  went  in  Company  with  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
Littleton ''(etc.)  "as  far  as  y*  DevlU's  Beach, 
where  I  caused  y  tents  to  be  pitched  in  ex- 
pectation of  y  President's  arrivaU  and  lay 
here  all  night."— JETec^ef,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 
1,166. 

1711.— "From  the  lower  Point  of  Devil's 
Beach  you  must  keep  mid-channel,  or 
nearest  the  Starboard  Shore,  for  the  Lar- 
board is  shoal  until  you  come  into  the 
beginning  of  Pulta  or  PouUo  Beach,  and 
there  abreast  of  a  single  great  Tree,  you 
must  edge  over  to  the  East  Shore  below 
Pulta."— 1%«  English  Pilot,  54. 

DEVIL  WOBSHIP.  This  phrase 
is  a  literal  translation  of  f^utd-pujd,  i.e. 
worship  of  hhiUas  [see  VBOOT},  a  word 
which  appears  in  slightly  differing 
forms  in  various  languages  of  India, 
including  the  Tamil  country.  A  bhiita, 
or  as  in  Tamil  more  usually,  pey,  is  a 
malignant  being  which  is  conceived  to 
arise  from  the  person  of  anyone  who  has 
come  to  a  violent  death.  This  super- 
stition, in  one  form  or  another,  seems 
to  have  formed  the  religion  of  the 
Dravidian  tribes  of  S.  India  before  the 
introduction  of  Brahmanism,  and  is 
still  the  real  religion  of  nearly  all  the 
low  castes  in  that  region,  whilst  it  is 
often  patronized  also  by  the  higher 
castes.  These  superstitions,  and  especi- 
ally the  demonolatrous  rites  called 
*  devil-dancing,'  are  identical  in  char- 
acter with  those  commonly  known  as 
Shamanum  [see  8HABIAN],  and  which 
are  spread  all  over  Northern  Asia, 
among  the  red  races  of  Ajnerica,  ana 


among  a  vast  variety  of  tribes  in  Ceylon 
and  in  Indo-China,  not  excluding  the 
Burmese.  A  full  account  of  the  demon- 
worship  of  Tinnevelly  was  given  by 
Bp.  Caldwell  in  a  small  pamphlet  on 
the  "Tinnevelly  Shanars"  (Madras 
1849),  and  interesting  evidence  of  its 
identity  with  the  Shamanism  of  other 
regions  will  be  found  in  his  Comparti- 
tive  Grammar  (2nd  ed.  579  9eqq.);  see 
also  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  ii.  79  seg.  ; 
[Oppert.  Orig.  Iiihdlnt.  of  Bharatavarsa^ 
554  seqq.] 

D]^WAL,  D^Wili^  s,  H.  deioal^ 
Skt.  deva-dldya;  a  Temple  or  paooda. 
This,  or  Devfolgark,  is  the  phrase 
commonly  used  in  the  Bombay  terri- 
tory for  a  Christian  church.  In  Ceylon 
D^w^^  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  b 
Hindu  god. 

1681.— ''The  second  order  of  Priests  are 
those  called  Koppuht,  who  are  the  Priests 
that  belong  to  the  Temples  of  the  other  Gods 
U.e.  other  than  Boddou,  or  Buddha).  Their 
Temples  are  called  Dowals.*'— JTnase,  Ceylon^ 
79. 

[1797.— "The  Company  will  settle  .  .  .  thft 
dewal  or  temple  charge.'  — ^Treaty,  in  Logan,. 
Malabar,  iii.  285. 

[1813.— "They  plant  it  (the  nayna  tree> 
near  the  dewais  or  Hindoo  temples,  im- 
properly called  Pagodas." — Forbu,  Or.  Mem^ 
2nd  ed.  i.  15]. 

DEWALEEA,  s.  H.  diwdliydy  *a 
bankrupt,'  from  diwdld^  ^bankruptcy,' 
and  that,  though  the  etymology  is  dis- 
puted, is  alleged  to  be  connected  with 
dlpa,  'a  lamp';  because  "it  is  the 
custom  .  .  .  when  a  merchant  finds 
himself  failing,  or  failed,  to  set  up  a 
blazing  lamp  in  his  house,  shop,  or 
office,  and  abscond  therefrom  for  some 
time  until  his  creditors  are  satisfied  by 
a  disclosure  of  his  accounts  or  dividend 
of    assets." — DrummoncPs    lUtutroHons 

(8.V.). 

DEWALLY,s.  H.  (^uotl^  from  Skt. 
dlpordlikd,  *a  row  of  lamps,'  ue,  an 
illumination.  An  autumnal  feast  at- 
tributed to  the  celebration  of  various 
divinities,  as  of  JjakshmT  and  of 
BhavanI,  and  also  in  honour  of 
Krishna's  slaying  of  the  demon  Naraka, 
and  the  release  of  16,000  maidens,  his 
prisoners.  It  is  held  on  the  last  two- 
davs  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
Asvina  or  Aian,  and  on  the  new  moon 
and  four  following  days  of  Ka/rUOu^  t.«.. 
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usually  some  time  in  October.  But 
there  are  variations  of  Calendar  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  feasts  will 
not  always  coincide,  e.^.  at  the  three 
Presidency  towns,  nor  will  any  curt 
expression  define  the  datea  In  Bengal 
the  name  DiwdU  is  not  used ;  it  is 
KdU  PUjdj  the  feast  of  that  grim 
goddess,  a  midnight  festival  on  the 
most  moonless  nights  of  the  month, 
celebrated  by  illuminations  and  fire- 
works, on  land  and  river,  by  feasting, 
carousing,  gambling,  and  sacrifice  of 
goats,  sheep^  and  buffaloes. 

1618. — ".  .  .  no  equinoctio  da  entrada  de 
Hbra,  dik  chamado  Div&ly,  tern  tal  privilegio 
«  Tertude  que  obriga  faJar  as  axroroB,  plantas 
«  erraa.  .  .  ."—Oodinko  de  Eredia,  f.  88v. 

[1623.— ''October  the  four  and  twentieth 
was  the  DavUl,  or  Feast  of  the  Indian 
Oentile8."-P.  della  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  206.] 

1661.—"  In  the  month  of  October,  eight 
days  after  the  full  moon,  there  is  a  feast 
held  in  honour  of  Vistnou,  which  is  called 
BipiwalL"— ^.  Rogeriusy  De  Open-Deure. 

[1671. —  "In  October  they  begin  their 
yeare  with  great  feasting,  Jollity,  Sending 
Presents  to  all  they  have  any  bus3mes  with, 
which  time  is  called  Dually."  —  Hedges^ 
JXary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  occxiv.] 

1673.— "The  first  New  Moon  in  October  is 
the  Banyan's  Dually."— ^ry«r,  110. 

1690.—".  .  .  tiieir  Grand  Festival  Season, 
<saUed  the  Dually  Time."— Ovin^toH,  401. 

1820.— "The  Dowalee,  Deepaullee,  or 
Time  of  Lights,  takes  place  20  days  after 
the  Dnssara,  and  lasts  three  days ;  during 
which  there  is  feasting,  illumination,  and 
fireworks."— r.  Coait,  in  Tr.  Lit,  Soc.  Bo,, 
ii.211. 

1848.--"  Not.  5.  The  Dlwftli,  happening 
to  fall  on  this  day,  the  whole  river  was  hright 
with  lamps.  .  .  .  Ever  and  anon  some  votary 
would  oflfer  up  his  prayers  to  Lakshmi  the 
J^ortunOf  and  launch  a  tiny  raft  bearing  a 
cluster  of  lamps  into  the  water, — ^then  watch 
it  with  fixed  and  anxious  gaze.  If  it  floats 
on  tall  the  far  distance  hides  it,  thrice  happy 
he  .  .  .  but  if,  caught  in  some  wild  eddy  of 
the  stream,  it  disappears  at  once,  so  will 
the  bark  at  his  fortones  be  engulphed  in 
the  whirlpool  of  adversity."— .Dry  Leaves 
Jrom  Yowg  EgyjA^  84. 

1888.  — "The  Kyftli  is  celebrated  with 
splendid  effect  at  Benares.  ...  At  the 
approach  of  night  small  earthen  lamps,  fed 
with  oil,  are  prepared  by  millions,  and  placed 
quite  close  tq^ether,  so  as  to  mark  out  every 
Ime  of  mansion,  palace,  temple,  minaret, 
and  dome  in  straaks  of  fire."  —  Monier 
William*.  JUliffunu  Thoughi  and  Life  in 
India,  482. 

BEWAUN,  s.    The  chief  meanings 

of  this  word  in  An^lo- Indian  usage  are : 

(1)  Under  the  Mahommedan  Qovem- 


ments  which  preceded  us,  'Hhe  head 
financial  minister,  whether  of  the  state 
or  a  province  . .  *  charged,  in  the  latter, 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
the  remittance  of  it  to  the  imperial 
treasurv,  and  invested  with  extensive 
judicial  powers  in  all  civil  and  financial 
causes  "  (JFiUon),  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  the  grant  of  the  Dewanny  (q.v.) 
to  the  K  I.  Company  in  1766  became 
the  foundation  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India.  (2)  The  prime  minister  of  a 
native  State.  (S)  The  chief  native 
officer  of  certain  Government  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  Mint ;  or  the  native 
manager  of  a  Zemindary.  (4)  (In 
Bengal)  a  native  servant  in  confidential 
chai^  of  the  dealings  of  a  house  of 
business  with  natives,  or  of  the  affairs 
of  a  large  domestic  establishment. 
These  meanings  are  perhaps  all  re* 
ducible  to  one  conception,  of  which 
'  Steward '  would  be  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression. But  the  word  nas  had  many 
other  ramifications  of  meaning,  ana 
has  travelled  far. 

The  Arabian  diwdn  is,  according  to 
Lane,  an  Arabicized  word  of  Persian 
origin  (though  some  hold  it  for  pure 
Arabic),  and  is  in  original  meaning 
nearly  equivalent  to  Persian  daftcur 
(see  DUFTEitX  ^•^*  ^  collection  of  written 
le^tves  or  sheets  (forming  a  book  for 
registration);  hence  'a  register  of 
accounts ' ;  a  *  register  of  soldiers  or 
pensioners';  a  ^register  of  the  rights 
or  dues  of  the  State,  or  relating  to  the 
acts  of  ^vemment,  the  finances  and 
the  administration';  also  any  book, 
and  especially  a  collection  of  the  poems 
of  some  particular  poet.  It  was  also 
applied  to  signify  'an  account';  then 
a  '  writer  of  accounts ' ;  a  *  place  of 
such  writers  of  accounts ' ;  also  a 
'  council,  court,  or  tribunal ' ;  and  in 
the  present  day,  a  4ong  seat  formed 
of  a  mattress  laid  along  the  wall  of  a 
room,  with  cushions,  raised  or  on  the 
floor' ;  or  Hwo  or  more  of  such  seats.' 
Thus  far  (in  this  paragraph)  we  abstract 
from  Lane. 

The  Arabian  historian  Bila^url  (c. 
860)  relates  as  to  the  first  introduction 
of  the  diwdn  that,  when  'Omar  was 
discussing  with  the  people  how  to 
divide  the  enormous  wealth  derived 
from  the  conquests  in  his  time,  Walid 
bin  Hisham  bin  Mo^haira  said  to  the 
caliph, '  I  have  been  in  Syria,  and  saw 
that  its  kings  make  a  dlwAa ;  do  thou 
the   like.'     So    'Omar    accepted    his 
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advice,  and  sent  for  two  men  of  the 
Persian  tongae,  and  said  to  them : 
'Write  down  the  people  according 
to  their  rank'  (and  corresponding 
pensions).'* 

We  must  observe  that  in  the  Mahom- 
medan  States  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
word  dlwdn  became  especially  applied 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  thus  nassed 
into  the  Romance  languages  as  aJaua/na, 
douane^  doaana^  &c.  Littr6  indeed 
avoids  any  decision  as  to  the  etvmology 
of  d<mane,  &c.  And  Hyde  (Note  on 
Abr.  Peritsol,  in  Syntagma  VinerU,  L 
101^  derives  dogana  from  docdn  {%.$, 
P.  avJcdn, '  offieiTW^  a  *shop ').  But  such 
passages  as  tnat  below  from  Ibn  Jubair, 
and  the  fact  that,  in  the  medieval 
Florentine  treaties  with  the  Mahom- 
medan  powers  of  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
the  word  dinxfn  in  the  Arabic  texts 
constantly  represents  the  dogcma  of  the 
Italian,  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the 
Question  ^see  Amarif  Diplomi  Arabi  del 
Real  Armivioy  &c. ;  $.g,  p.  104,  and 
(Latin)  p.  306,  and  in  manv  other 
place8).t  The  Spanish  Diet,  of  Cobar- 
ruvias  (1611)  quotes  Urrea  as  saying 
thati'^from  the  Arabic  noun  Dinaniiin, 
which  signifies  the  house  where  the 
duties  are  collected,  we  form  diuana, 
and  thence  aditumoy  and  lastly  ctduana." 

At  a  later  date  the  word  was  re- 
imported  into  Europe  in  the  sense  of 
a  hall  furnished  with  Turkish  couches 
and  cushions,  as  well  as  of  a  couch  of 
this  kind.  Hence  we  get  (^r-divans, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  application  to 
certain  collections  of  poems  is  noticed 
above.  It  seems  to  be  especially  applied 
to  assemblages  of  short  poems  of  nomo- 

Sneous  character.  Thus  the  Odes  of 
orace,  the  Sonnets  of  Petrarch,  the 
In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson,  answer  to 
the  character  of  DIwAa  so  used. 
Hence  also  Qoethe  took  the  title  of  his 
JVest-Ostlidie  Diwan. 

c  A.  D.  636.^'* ...  in  the  Calipbate  of 
Omar  the  spoil  of  Syria  and  Persia  began  in 


*  We  owe  this  quotation,  as  well  as  that  below 
ttom  Ibn  Jubair,  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Robert- 
son Smith.  On  the  proceedings  of  'Omar  see  also 
Sir  Wm.  Muir's  AmudM  o/tJu  BaHy  CdUphaU  in 
the  chapter  quoted  below. 

f  At  pw  6  there  is  an  Arabic  letter,  dated  a.Bw 
ISOO,  from  AbdnnahmAn  ibn  'All  T&hir,  <a^natir 
ba-Mwan  IfrUffya,'  inspector  of  the  dogana  of 
Africa.  But  in  the  Latin  ^^ion  this  appears  as 
Rector  vrnmiMM  CkriaHamonm  qui  veniwU  ia  Mam 
frovineUm  d«  Jfirica  (p.  i76X  In  another  letter, 
without  date,  from  Tusnf  ibn  Mahommed  Sahib 
diioAn  ThthU  woI-ifaAdia,  Amari  renders  *  prepocto 
daUa  dogana  di  Tunis,'  4c  (p.  Sll). 


eTer-inoreaBing  volume  to  pour  into  the 
treasury  of  Medina^  where  it  was  distributed 
almost  as  soon  as  reoeiYed.  What  was  easy 
in  small  beginnings  by  eaual  sharing  or 
discretionary  prerorence,  oeoame  now  a 
heavy  task.  ...  At  length,  in  the  2Qd  or 
drd  year  of  his  Oaliphate,  Omar  determined 
that  the  distribution  should  be  reguhtted  on 
a  fixed  and  systematic  scale.  ...  To  oarry 
out  this  vast  design,  a  Register  had  to  b^ 
drawn  and  kept  up  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  entitled  to  a  stipend  from  the 
State.  .  .  .  The  Register  itself,  as  well  as 
the  office  for  its  maintenanoe  and  for 
pensionary  account,  was  called  the  DewAa 
or  DeparUnent  of  the  Exchequw." — Mvir's 
Annals,  &c.,  pp.  225-9. 

As  Minister,  &c 

[1610.— *<  We  propoee  to  send  you  the 
copy  hereof  by  the  old  scrivano  of  the 
Aaaano."— Dai^vsn,  Letten,  i.  51. 

[Idl6.— **Sheak  Isuph  DyTon  of  Ama- 
davaa."— Golfer,  LeUen,  iv.  311.] 

1690.— *'  Fearing  miscarriage  of  y«  Originall 
ffarcuUee  [/Arigh^kfus^i,  Ar.  *a  deed  of 
release, '  variously  corrupted  in  Indian  techni- 
cal use]  we  have  herewi"  Sent  you  a  Coppy 
Attested  by  Hugly  Cazee,  hoping  y«  Itaan 
may  be  Sattisfied  therewiti».*'— MS.  Letter 
in  India  Office,  from  Job  Chamoek  and  others 
at  Chuttanutte  to  Mr.  Ch.  Eyre  at  BaUasore. 

c.  1718.  —  **  Even  the  Divaa  of  the 
Qhalissah  Office,  who  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  Minister  of  the  finances,  or  at  feast  the 
aocomptant  general,  was  become  a  mere 
cypher,  or  a  body  without  a  soul.'* — Snr 
MtUaqherint  i.  110. 

1762.— **  A  letter  from  Dacca  states  that 
the  Hon'ble  Company's  Dowaa  (Maaikchand> 
died  on  the  morning  of  this  letter.  ...  As 
they  apprehend  he  has  died  worth  a  large 
sum  of  money  which  the  Government's 
people  (t.e.  of  the  Nawftb)  may  be  desiroua 
to  possess  to  the  injury  of  his  lawful  heirs, 
they  request  the  protection  of  the  flag  .  .  . 
to  uie  family  of  a  man  who  has  served  t^o 
Company  for  upwards  of  90  years  with  care 
and  fideUty."— /Y.  Wm.  Cons.,  Nov.  29.  In 
Long,28S. 

1766.— "There  then  resided  at  his  Court 
a  OerUoo  named  AUum  Ohund^  who  had  been 
many  years  Dewan  to  Soujah  Khan,  by 
whom  ne  was  much  revered  for  his  great 
age,  wisdom,  and  faithful  services."— ^o/- 
well,  Hid,  EvtnU,  i.  74. 

1771. — "  By  our  general  address  you  will 
be  informed  that  we  have  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  administration  of  Mahomet  Resa 
Gawuj  and  will  perceive  the  expediency  of 
our  divestinff  him  of  the  rank  and  influence 
he  holds  as  Naib  Dnan  of  the  Kiiunlam  of 
Bengal."— Court  of  Directors  to  W,  Eastings, 
in  Gleig,  i.  121. 

1783.— '< The  Committee,  with  the  best 
intentions,  beet  abilities,  and  steadiest  of 
application,  must  after  all  be  a  tool  in  the 
bands  of  their  DnUL^'-^Teignmovih,  Mem* 
i.  74, 
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1884.—**  Hifl  (Raja  of  Ulwar's)  D^wu^M, 
Bafanoohan,  who  ohanoed  to  be  in  l^e 
naghboarliood.  with  6  Riaslaa  of  hone  .  .  . 
waa  further  oraered  to  to  out  and  meet  me." 
— JTm.  of  Col.  MwMuSn,  182. 

[1801.— See  quotation  under  AHEEN.] 

In  the  following  quotations  the 
identity  of  dXwdn  and  douane  or  d4)gana 
ifl  shown  more  or  less  clearly. 

A.  D.  1178.— "The  Moslem  were  ordered 
to  disembark  their  goods  (at  Alexandria), 
and  what  remained  of  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  on  the  shore  were  offioers  who 
took  them  in  charge,  and  carried  all  that 
was  landed  to  the  Biwin.  They  were 
caDed  forward  one  by  one ;  the  property 
of  each  was  brousht  out,  and  the  Diwin 
was  straitened  wi^  the  crowd.  The  search 
fell  on  erer^  article^  small  or  great ;  one 
thing  got  mixt  up  with  another,  and  hands 
were  throst  into  tne  midst  of  the  packages 
to  disooYer  if  anything  were  concealed  in 
tliem.  Then,  after  this,  an*  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  owners  that  they  had 
nothing  more  than  had  been  found.  Amid 
all  this,  in  the  confusion  of  hands  and  the 
greatness  of  the  crowd  many  things  went  a- 
missing.  At  length  the.  passenjg^rs  were 
dimiMed  after  a  scene  of  humiliation  and 
great  ignominy,  for  which  we  pray  God  to 
grant  an  ample  recompense.  But  this,  past 
aoabt,  is  one  of  the  things  kept  hidden  from 
the  great  Sultan  Sal&h-ud-dto,  whose  well- 
known  justice  and  beneYolenoe  are  such  that, 
if  he  knew  it^  he  would  certainly  abolish  the 
ptaottoe "  [vu,  as  regards  Mecca  pilgrims].* 
— Ibn  Jvbair,  orig.  in  Wrights  ed.,  p.  S6. 

o.  1840.— "DoaiLa  in  all  the  cUUt  of  the 
SamcaUj  in  Sicily,  in  Naples,  and  through- 
oat  the  Kingdom  of  Apulia  .  .  .  Dasio  at 
Tenioe ;  Oahella  througnout  Tuscany ;  .  .  . 
CosteMa  throughout  the  Island  of  Enp:- 
land.  .  .  .  All  these  names  mean  duties 
which  haye  to  be  paid  for  goods  and  wares 
and  other  thinss,  imported  to,  or  exported 
from,  or  passea  through  the  countries  and 
plaoee  detailed.'*— /Vanceico  Baldvcci  Pego- 
Mti,  see  Cathay,  &c.,  ii.  285-6. 

c  1848. — "  They  then  order  the  skipper  to 
state  in  detail  all  the  goods  that  the  vessel 
contains.  .  .  .  Then  everybody  lands,  and 
the  keepers  of  the  custom-house  (a/-diwftn) 
eit  and  pass  in  review  whatever  one  has."— 
Ihn  Baluta,  iv.  2^. 

The  following  medieval  passage  in 
one  of  our  note-lxx)ks  remains  a  frag- 
ment without  date  or  source  : 


*  The  present  generation  in  England  can  have 
no  conception  how  closely  this  description  applies 
to  what  took  place  at  many  an  BngUsn  port  before 
air  Robert  Peel's  great  changes  in  the  import  tariff. 
The  present  writer,  in  landing  from  a  P.  A  O. 
steamer  at  Portsmouth  in  184S,  after  four  or  Ave 
days'  qnanatine  in  the  Solent,  bad  to  so  throngh 
five  tc  sis  koun  of  snch  treatment  as  Ibn  Jnbair 
describes,  and  bis  ftoelings  were  veiy  moch  the 
mam  as  die  Moos'a-IH.  T.] 


(V). — "  Multi  ^uoque  Saraoenorum,  qui  vel 
in  apotheois  suis  meroibus  vendencus  prae- 
erunt,  vel  in  Dnaais  iiscales.  .  .    " 

1440.— The  Handbook  of  Giovanni  da 
Uzzano,  published  along  with  Pegolotti  by 
Pagnini  (1765-66)  has  for  custom-house 
Dorana,  which  corroborates  the  identity  of 
Dogana  with  DitoAa. 

A  Council  Hall : 

1367.—"  Hussy n,  fearinff  for  his  life,  came 
down  and  hid  himself  under  the  tower,  but 
his  enemies  .  .  .  surrounded  the  mosque, 
and  havixur  found  him,  brought  him  to  the 
(DyyaB-JSvUiie)  Council  Chamber.*'— if «m. 
ofTimUr,  tr.  by  Stewart,  p.  180. 


•1554.  —  "  Utcunc^ue  sit.  cum  mane  in 
DiTannm  (is  oonctlu  vt  abas  dixi  locus  est) 
imprudens  omnium  venisset.  •  .  ." — Biisd«- 
^leit  Eputolae,  ii.  p.  138. 

A  place,  fitted  with  mattresses,  &c., 
to  sit  in: 

1676.— "On  the  side  that  looks  towards 
the  River,  there  is  a  Divmn,  or  a  kind  of 
out- jutting  Baloony,  where  the  King  sits.'*— > 
Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  49 ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  108]. 

[1785. — "  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  Duan  If^Ttftj  or  eating  room."— ^or6ef, 
Or,  Mem.  2nd  ed.  u.  **""*  ^ 


A  Collection  of  Poems  : 

1788.— "One  (writer)  died  a  few  years 
ago  at  Benares,  of  the  name  of  Souda,  who 
compoeed  a  Dewmnin  Moors." — Teignmouthf 
Mem.  i.  105. 

DEWAUNY,  DEWANNT,  &c,  s. 

Properly,  dlwdni;  popularly,  dmBdnl. 
The  office  of  dlvOn  (Bewaun);  and 
especially  the  right  of  receiving  as  dtwdn 
the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
conferred  upon  the  E.  I^Company  by 
the  Great  Mogul  Shah  'Alam  in  1765. 
Also  used  sometimes  for  the  territory 
which  was  the  subject  of  that  grant 

1765.-^Iiord  CHveJ  "visited  the  Vezir, 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  some  sump- 
tuous entertainments  and  curious  and  mag- 
nificent presents,  he  explained  the  project 
he  had  m  his  mind,  and  asked  that  the 
Company  should  be  invested  with  the 
Divanehxp  (no  doubt  in  ori^.  IHwini)  of  the 
three  provinces.  .  .  ."— 5rtr  Mutaoherin,  ii. 
384. 

1783.— (The  opium  monopoly)  "is  stated 
to  have  begun  at  Patna  so  early  as  the  year 
1761,  but  it  received  no  considerable  degree 
of  strengtti  until  the  year  1765 ;  when  the 
acquisition  of  the  DoaiUM  opened  a  wide 
field  for  all  projects  of  this  nature."— /2spor< 
of  a  Committee  on  Affaire  of  India,  in  Burhe*s 
L{feemdWorhB,yi.M. 
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DEWAUNY,  DEWANN7,  adj. 
Civil,  as  distinguished  from  Criminal ; 
ej.  Diwdni  'Addlat  as  opposite  to 
Favjddri  AddkU.  (See  ADAWLUT). 
The  use  of  Ditodni  for  civil  as  op- 
posed to  criminal  is  probably  modem 
and  Indian.  For  Kaempfer  in  his 
account  of  the  Persian  administration 
at  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  has : 
*'  Diwaen  hegij  id  est,  Supremus  crimin- 
alis  Judtcit  Domintu  .  .  .  de  latrociniis 
et  homicidiis  non  modo  in  h&c 
Regi&  metropoli.  verdm  etiam  in  toto 
R^no  disponenai  facultatem  habet." — 
Amoenit.  ilxot.  80. 

DHALL,  DOLL,  s.  Hind,  ddl  a 
kind  of  pulse  much  used  in  India, 
both  by  natives  as  a  kind  of  porridge, 
and  by  Europeans  as  an  in^dient  in 
kedgeree  (9.  v.),  or  to  mix  with  rice  as  a 
breakfast  dish.  It  is  best  represented 
in  England  by  what  are  called  '  split 
pease.'  The  proper  ddl,  which  Wilson 
derives  from  the  Skt.  root  dcUy  'to 
divide '  (and  which  thus  corresponds  in 
meaning  also  to  'split  pease'),  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  autnority,  Pkaseolus 
aureus :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  dOls 
most  commonly  in  use  are  varieties  of 
the  shrubbv  plant  Cajanus  IndicuSy 
Spreng.,  called  in  Hind,  arhar,  rahar^ 
&c.  It  is  not  known  where  this  is 
indigenous ;  [De  Candolle  thinks  it 
probably  a  native  of  tropical  Africa, 
introduced  perhaps  3,000  years  ago 
into  India  ;J  it  is  cultivated  through- 
out India.  The  term  is  also  apphed 
occasionally  to  other  pulses,  sucn  as 
matw,  urdj  &c.  (See  UOONQ,  OOBD.) 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  its 
original  sense  ddl  is  not  the  name  of  a 
particular  pea,  but  the  generic  name 
of  pulses  prepared  for  use  by  being 
broken  in  a  nand-mill ;  though  the 
peas  named  are  those  commonly  used 
m  Upper  India  in  this  way. 

1073. — ''At  their  coming  up  out  of  the 
Water  they  bestow  the  la^ess  of  Rice  or 
Doll  (an  Indian  Been)."— Fryer,  101. 

1690.— *' Kttcheree  .  .  .  made  of  Del,  that 
18,  a  small  round  Pea,  and  Rice  boiled 
together,  and  is  yer^  strengthening,  tho'  not 
very  savoury." — (Mn^ton,  olO. 

1727. — "They  have  several  species  of  Le- 
gumen,  but  those  of  Doll  are  most  in  use,  for 
some  Doll  and  Rice  being  mingled  together 
and  boiled,  make  KUckeree,*'—A.  HamiUon. 
i.  162;  [ed.  1744]. 

1776.—'*  If  a  person  hath  bouffht  the  seeds 
of  .  •  .  doll  ...  or  such  kinds  of  Grain, 


without  Inspection,  and  in  ten  Days  dis- 
covers any  Defect  in  that  Grain,  he  may 
return  such  Grain."— JTolAtti,  Code,  178. 

1778.—".  .  .  the  essential  articles  of  a 
Sepoy's  diet,  rice,  doll  (a  species  of  pea), 
ghee  (an  indifferent  kind  of  butter),  fto., 
were  not  to  be  purchased." — Ace,  qf  the 
OallatU  Drfenee  made  ai  Mangedcre, 

1809.—".  •  .  del,  spUt  country  peas,"— 
Maria  Qroham,  25. 

[1818.— "Tuar(cytwiej«qia«,  lin.)  ...  is 
oabed  Dohll.  .  .  .^—Forbet,  Or,  Mem.  2&d 
ed.  ii.  35.] 

DHAWK,  s.  Hind.  dhOk;  also 
called  palds.  A  small  bushy  tree,  BuUa 
frondota  (N.  O.  Legurwinowy,  which 
forms  large  tracts  of  jungle  in  the 
Punjab,  and  in  many  dry  parts  of 
India.  Its  deep  orange  flowers  give 
a  brilliant  aspect  to  the  jungle  in  the 
early  part  of  the  hot  weather,  and 
have  suggested  the  occasional  name  of 
*  Flame  of  the  Forest.*  They  are  used 
for  dyeing  hoMmto^  hoMtitt^  a  fleeting 
yellow  ;  and  in  preparing  HoVi  (see 
HOOLY)  powder.  The  second  of  the 
two  Hincu  words  for  this  tree  gave  a 
name  to  the  famous  village  of  Plassy 
{Pald£i)y  and  also  to  ancient  Maoadha 
or  Behar  as  Paldm  or  PardsOy  whence 
PardHyOf  a  man  of  that  region,  which^ 
if  Qen.  Cunningham's  suggestion  be 
accepted,  was  the  name  represented  by 
the  Prcuii  of  Strabo,  PHny,  and  Arrian, 
and  the  Pharrasii  of  Curtius  (Ane,  Geog. 
of  India,  p.  454).  [The  derivation  of 
the  word  from  Skt.  Prdchyds  '  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  east  country,'  is  supported 
by  McCrindle,  Ancient  India,  365  seq. 
So  the  dhdk  tree  possibly  gave  its  name 
to  Dacca]. 

1761.— "  The  pioneers,  agreeably  to  orden. 
dug  a  ditch  according  to  custom,  and  placed 
iflong  the  brink  of  it  an  abattis  of  dhik  trees, 
or  uniatever  else  they  could  find."— iSSmyuf 
Ohulam  *Ali,  in  Mliot,  viii.  400. 

DHOBY,  DOBIE,  s.  A  washer- 
man ;  H.  dhobi,  [from  dhond,  Skt. 
dhdVy  '  to  wash.']  In  colloquial  Anglo- 
Indian  use  all  over  India.  A  common 
H.  proverb  runs :  Dhold  hd  kvUd  led  $&^ 
na  ghar  kd  na  ghdt  kdy  i.e.  "Like  a 
Dhoby's  dog  belonging  neither  to  the 
house  nor  to  the  river  side.**  [Dhol^pr's 
itch  is  a  troublesome  cutaneous  disease 
supposed  to  be  communicated  by 
clotnes  from  the  wash,  and  Dhobyli 
earth  is  a  whitish-grey  sandy  efflor- 
escence, found  in  many  places,  from* 
which  by  boiling  and  the  addition  of 
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quicklime  an   alkali   of   considerable 
strength  is  obtained. 

[c  1804.— "  Dobea."     See   under  DIR- 
2BE]. 

DHOOLY,  DOOLIE,  s.  A  covered 
litter ;  Hind.  doU,  It  consists  of  a  cot 
orframey  suspended  by  the  four  comers 
from  a  bamboo  pole,  and  is  carried  by 
two  or  four  men  fsee  figure  in  Herkloiiy 
Qanoan^e-Islamy  pi.  vii.  fig.  4).  Dolt  is 
from  dolndy  'to  swing.'  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  meat-  (or  milk-) 
safe,  which  is  usually  slunc  to  a  tree, 
or  to  a  hook  in  the  verandML.  As  it  is 
lighter  and  cheaper  than  a  palankin 
it  costs  less  both  to  buy  or  hire  and  to 
carry  J  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 
It  also  forms  the  usual  ambulance  of 
the  Indian  army.  Hence  the  familiar 
story  of  the  orator  in  Parliament  who, 
in  celebrating  a  battle  in  India,  spoke 
of  the  '*  ferocious  Doolies  rushing  down 
from  the  mountain  and  carrying  ofif 
the  wounded "  ;  a  story  whicl^  to  our 
T^ret,  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify, 
to  one  account  the  woros 
by  Burke:  "After  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  had  actually  ordered 
ferocious  Doolys  to  seize  upon  the 
wounded  "  (2nd  ser.  Notes  d;  Queries,  iv. 


at  Burke  knew  too  much  of  India 
to  make  this  mistake.  In  the  CcUcutta 
Review  (Dec.  1846,  p.  286,  footnote) 
Herbert  Edwardes,  writing  on  the  first 
Sikh  War,  savs :  "  It  is  not  long  since 
a  member  of  the  British  L^^i^ature, 
recounting  the  incidents  of  one  of  our 
Indian  fights,  informed  his  country- 
men that  Hhe  ferocious  DulV  rushed 
from  the  hUls  and  carried  off  the 
wounded  soldiers."]  Dvla  occurs  in 
Ibn  BaJbvla,  but  the  translators  render 
^palankiny*  and  do  not  notice  the  word. 

c  1848. — "The  principa]  vehicle  of  the 
people  (of  Malabar)  is  a  dfUa,  carried  on  the 
flhoulden  of  slaves  and  hired  men.  Those 
who  do  not  ride  in  a  dafa,  whoever  they 
may  be,  go  on  foot."— 76i»  Batuta,  iv.  78. 

c  1690.— "The  Kahdrs  or  Pdlii-hearert, 
They  form  a  class  of  foot  servants  peculiar 
to  India.  With  their  jMfZMf  .  .  .  anddtUis, 
they  walk  so  evenly  that  the  man  inside 
is  not  inoonvenienced  by  any  jolting.*' — Alrit 
i.  254 ;  [and  see  the  account  of  the  tuihdsan, 
ibid.n.\2Zl, 

1600. — "He  turned  Mocre,  and  bereaved 
liis  elder  Brother  of  this  holde  by  thii 
^tratageme.  He  invited  him  and  his  women 
to  a  Banket,  which  his  Brother  requiting 


with  like  inuitation  of  him  and  his,  in  steed 
of  women  he  sends  choice  Souldiers  well 
appointed,  and  close  couered,  two  and  two 
in  a  Dowle."— iTatrKiu,  in  Purc/uu,  i.  485. 

1662.-"  The  lUjah  and  the  PhtCkans  travel 
in  singh^Mans,  and  chiefs  and  rich  people  in 
dtUis,  made  in  a  most  ridiculous  way." — 
Mir  Jumlah*s  Invasion  of  Atanif  tr.  bv 
BlochmanUf  in  /.  As.  Soc.  Ben.^  xli.,  pt.  1. 80. 

1702. — ".  .  •  un  Douli,  c'est  une  voiture 
moins  honorable  que  le  palanquin." — Lettrts 
Edif.  xi.  148. 

c.  1760. — "  Doolies  are  much  of  the  same 
material  as  the  andolas  [see  ANDOB] ;  but 
made  of  the  meanest  materials." — Grose, 
i.  155. 

c.  1768. — ".  .  .  leavinff  all  his  wounded 
...  on  the  field  of  battle,  telling  them  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would  send 
Doolies  for  them  from  Astara.  .  .  ." — H.  of 
Hydw  Naik,  226. 

1774.— "If  by  a  dooley,  chairs,  or  any 
other  contrivance  they  can  be  secured  from 
the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  the  way,  the  ex- 
pense is  to  be  no  objection."— ZfftCT-Q/"  W» 
Hastings,  in  MarkkanCs  Tibet,  18. 

1785.— "You  must  despatch  Doolies  to 
DharwAr  to  bring  back  the  wounded  men." 
—Letters  qf  Tippoo,  183. 

1789.—".  .  .  doolies,  or  sick  beds,  which 
are  a  mean  representation  of  a  palanquin : 
the  number  attached  to  a  corps  is  m  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  ten  men,  with  four 
bearers  to  each." — Munro,  Narrative^  184. 

1845.— "Head  Qrs.,  Kurrachee,  27  Deer., 
1845. 

"The  Governor  desires  that  it  may  be 
made  known  to  the  Doolee-iea/^  and 
Camel-men,  that  no  increase  of  wages  shaU 
be  given  to  them.  They  are  very  highly 
paid.  If  any  man  deserts,  the  Governor 
will  have  him  pursued  by  the  police,  and  if 
caught  he  shall  be  hanged."— &.  0.  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  118. 

1872.— "At  last  ...  a  woman  arrived 
from  Daig&iagar  with  a  diUi  and  two 
bearers,  for  carrying  MiQ^ti." — Oovinda 
Samania,  ii.  7* 

1880. — "The  consequence  of  holding  that 
this  would  be  a  Trust  enforceable  in  a  Court 
of  Law  would  be  so  monstrous  that  persons 
would  be  probably  startled  ...  if  it  be  a 
Trust,  then  every  one  of  those  persons  in 
Enghmd  or  in  India — ^from  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  down  to  the  lowest  dhooUe- 
hearer,  might  file  a  bill  for  the  administration 
of  the  Tnist." — Ld.  Justice  James,  Judg- 
ment on  the  Kirwee  and  Banda  Prise  Ap- 
peal, 13th  April. 

1883.— "I  have  great  pleasure  here  in 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
devotion^  of  the  Indian  dhooly-bearers.  I 
.  •  •  never  knew  them  shrink  from  the 
dangers  of  the  battle-field,  or  neglect  or 
forsake  a  wounded  European.  I  have  several 
times  seen  one  of  these  bearers  killed  and 
many  of  them  disabled  while  carrying  a 
wounded  soldier  out  of  action." — ^rgeon- 
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Oenerdl  MunrOf  C.B..  Heminiteeneet  of  MU» 
Sermce  with  the  9^rd  Sutherland  Higkkmden, 
p.  193. 

DHOON,  8.  Hind,  dan,  A  word 
in  N.  India  specially  applied  to  the 
flat  valleys,  parallel  to  tne  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  lying  between  the  rise 
of  that  mountain  mass  and  the  low 
tertiary  ranges  known  as  the  sub- 
Himaiavan  or  Siw&lik  Hills  (q.v.),  or 
rather  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  these  ranges.  The  best 
known  of  these  valleys  is  the  D&n  of 
Dehra,  below  Mussooree,  often  known 
as  *Hhe  Dhoon";  a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  we  see  by  the  second 
quotation  to  be  old. 

1526. — "In  the  lanfi:uage  of  Hindust&n 
they  call  a  J<dga  (or  (£je)  Diin.  The  finest 
runnine  water  in  HindustAn  is  that  in  this 
Dtsi:*—Baba;  299. 

1664-55.— '*EhaUla-IIa  Khan  .  .  .  having 
reached  the  Dtin,  which  is  a  strip  of  country 
Wing  outside  of  Srinagar,  20  mm  long  and 
5  broad,  one  extremity  of  its  length  being 
bounded  by  the  river  «fumna,  and  the  other 
by  the  Ganges."— iS%dAVaAd»-iV^dma,  in 
Elliot^  vii.  106. 

1814. — "  Me  void  in  the  far-fained  Dhoon, 
the  Tempejai.  Asia.  .  .  .  The  fort  stands  on 
the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain ...  it  will  be  a  tough  job  to  take  it ; 
but  by  the  1st  proximo  I  think  I  shall  have 
it,  auspice  Deo,** — In  Atiaiie  JoumcU,  ii. 
151 ;  ezt.  of  letter  from  Sir  RoUo  Gillespie 
before  Kalanga,  dated  29th  Oct.  He  fell 
next  day. 

1879.— "The  Sub-Himalayan  Hills  .  .  . 
as  a  genera]  rule  .  .  .  consist  of  two  ranges, 
separated  by  a  broad  flat  valley,  for  which 
the  name  'ditn*  (Doon)  has  been  adopted. 
.  .  .  When  the  outer  of  these  ranges  is 
wanting,  as  is  the  case  below  Naini  Tal  and 
Dariiling,  the  whole  geopaphical  feature 
might  escape  notice,  the  inner  range  being 
confounded  with  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains."—i/a»«aZ  of  the  Oeology  qf  IwHa^ 

DHOTY,  s.  Hind,  dhoti.  The 
loin-cloth  worn  by  all  the  respectable 
Hindu  castes  of  Upper  India,  wrapt 
round  the  body,  the  end  beinc  then 
passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  in 
at  the  waist,  so  that  a  f^toon  of  cidico 
hangs  down  to  either  knee.  [It  is 
mentioned,  not  by  name,  by  Arrian 
(Indikoy  16)  as  "an  under  garment  of 
cotton  which  reaches  below  the  knee, 
half  way  to  the  ankle";  and  die 
Orissa  dhoti  of  1200  years  ago,  as 
shown  on  the  monuments,  does  not 
differ  from  the  mode  of  the  present 


time,  save  that  men  of  rank  wore  & 
jewelled  ffirdle  with  a  pendant  in  front. 
{BtMendrmala  Mitrety  Indo-AryanSy  L 
187).]  The  word  duUee  in  old  trade 
lists  of  cotton  goods  is  possibly  tlie 
same ;  [but  at  the  present  time  a. 
coarse  cotton  doth  woven  by  Dhers  in 
Surat  is  known  as  DoU,] 

[1609.— *' Here  is  also  a  strong  sort  of 
cloth  called  DhooUe."— i>an«o«,  Lettert,  i. 
29. 

[1614.— '*  20  oorge  of  strong  DuttlMl,  such 
as  may  be  fit  for  making  and  mending 
sails."— Forffer,  Letters,  ii.  ^9. 

[1615.-^200  peeces  JM^"  —  Cocks' r 
Dtarif,  i.  88.] 

1622.— '<  Price  of  oaUooes,  dnttaes  fixed.'" 

•  •  •  •  • 

''List  of  goods  sold,  including  diamonds^ 
pepper,  bastiets,  (read  ht^ftas).  duttOM,  and 
silks  from  Persia." — Court  Minuteg,  &o.,  in 
Saindnay,  iii  24. 

1810.—'*.  .  .  a  dotee  or  waist^loth."^ 
Williamsoii,  V.  M,  i.  247. 

1872.— "The  human  figure  which  wa» 
moving  with  rapid  strides  had  no  other- 
clothing  than  a  dhutl  wrapped  round  the 
waist,  and  descending  to  the  knee-jointa." — 
Oovinda  SamafUOf  i.  8. 

DHOW,  DOW,  s.  The  last  seems 
the  more  correct,  though  not  perhaps 
the  more  common.  The  term  is  common 
in  Western  India,  and  on  various, 
shores  of  the  Arabian  sea,  and  is  used 
on  the  E.  African  coast  for  craft  in 
general  (see  Burton,  in  JM.G.S.  xxix. 
239) ;  b]it  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen 
on  the  western  seas  of  India  it  is 
applied  specially  to  the  old-fashioned 
vessel  of  Arab  build,  with  a  long  (jprab 
stem,  t,e.  rising  at  a  long  slope  from 
the  water,  and  about  as  long  as  the  keel,, 
usually  with  one  mast  and  lateen-rig. 
There  are  the  lines  of  a  dow,  and  a 
technical  description,  by  Mr.  Edie,  in 
J.  E.  As.  Sac,,  vol.  i  p.  11.  The  slaving 
dow  is  described  and  illustrated  in  Gapt. 
Colomb's  Slave-catching  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  J  see  also  Capt.  W.  F.  Owen's 
Narrative  (1833),  p.  386,  [i.  384  9eqX 
Most  people  suppose  the  word  to  oe 
Arabic,  and  it  is  m  (Johnson's)  Richard- 
son {dio)  as  an  Arabic  word.  But  no 
Arabic  scholar  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted admits  it  to  be  genuine  Arabic. 
Ca|i  it  possibly  have  been  taken  from, 
Pera  dav,  *  running'!  [The  NJS.D. 
remarks  that  if  Tava  (in  Aih,  Nikitin, 
below)  be  the  same,  it  would  tend  to- 
localise  the  word  at  Ormua  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.]    Capt  Burton  identifieft 
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it  with  the  word  ndbra  applied  in 
the  Botetro  of  Yasco's  Voyage  (p.  37) 
to  a  native  vessel  at  Moml^sa.  But 
zabra  or  zavra  was  apparently  a  Basque 
name  for  a  kind  of  craft  in  Biscay  (see 
SlV.  BluUaUj  and  the  Dice,  de  la  Lingua 
Cadd,.  voL  vi.  1739).  Ddo  or  Ddva  is 
indeed  in  Molesworth's  Mahr,  Did,  as 
a  word  in  that  language,  but  this  cives 
no  assurance  of  origin.  Anglo-Indians 
on  the  west  coast  usually  employ  dhctw 
and  buggahw  interchangeably.  The 
word  is  used  on  Lake  Y.  Nyanza. 

o.  1470.—"  I  shipped  my  honas  in  a  Tliva, 
and  aailed  acroes  the  Indian  Sea  in  ten  days 
to  Moshkat."— A(A.  Nikitin.  p.  8,  in  India  in 
XVtkCent, 

,.  "So  I  imbarked  in  a  tava,  and 
settled  to  pay  for  my  iiassage  to  Hormuz 
two  pieces  of  gold."— T^itf.  80. 

1786.— "A  Dow,  the  property  of  Rutn  Jee 
and  Jeewnn  Doaa,  merchants  of  MvMoat, 
haying  in  these  dajrs  been  dismasted  in  a 
storm,  came  into  Byte  Koal  (see  BATCUL), 
a  seaport  belonging  to  the  Sircar.  .  .  ." — 
Tippoot  Letter*^  181. 

1786.— "We  want  10  shipwrights  ac- 
quainted with  the  oonstruotion  of  Daws. 
Get  them  together  and  despatch  them 
hither."— ri/>poo  to  his  Agent  at  Muskat, 
iW.  2S4. 

1810.—"  Close  to  Calcutta,  it  is  the  busiest 
scene  we  can  imagine;  crowded  with  ships 
and  boats  of  every  form,— here  a  fine  English 
East  Indiaman,  there  a  grab  or  a  dowfrom 
Arabia."— l/aria  Grahau^  142. 

1814.— "The  different  names  giyen  to 
these  ships  (at  Jedda),  as  Say,  Settme,  Mer- 
hA,  Sambouk  [see  BAMBOOKJ,  Dow,  denote 
their  size ;  the  latter  only,  being  the  largest, 
perform  the  voyage  to  India."— ^urcAAorett, 
Tr.  in  ArabtOy  1829,  4to,  p.  22. 

1837. —  "Two  young  princes  .  .  .  nephews 
of  the  King  of  Hinzuan  or  Joanna  .  .  . 
came  in  their  own  dhow  on  a  visit  to  the 
Gofvemment."— .Smt^  Li/eqfDr,  J.  WUwn, 

1844.— "I  left  the  hospitable  village  of 
Takaunfu  in  a  small  boat,  called  a  'Daw' 
by  the  auahUis  .  .  .  the  smallest  sea-going 
T68sel."-irmp/,  p.  117. 

1865.— "The  goods  from  Zanzibar  (to  the 
Seychelles)  were  shipped  in  a  dhow,  which 
ran  across  in  the  month  of  May ;  and  tius 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  native  craft  that  had 
oyer  made  the  passage."— P«//y,  in  J,R,G,S, 
zxxv.  284. 

1878.— "If  a  pear  be  sharpened  at  the 
thin  end,  and  then  cut  in  half  longitudinally, 
two  models  will  have  been  made,  resembling 
in  all  essential  respects  the  ordinary  slave 
dhow."--Cofo«d,  85. 

„  ''  Dhow  Chasing  in  Zanzibar  Waters 
and  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa  .  .  »  by 
Ga|»t.  O.  L.  SuUvan,  RN.,"  1873. 


1880.—"  The  third  division  are  the  Mozam- 
biques  or  African  slaves,  who  have  been 
brought  into  the  oountiy  from  time  im- 
memorial hj  the  Arab  slave-trading  dhows." 
--aSbree^a  QreaJt  African  Island,  182. 

1883.— "Dhau  is  a  large  vessel  which  is 
falling  into  disuse.  .  .  .  Their  origin  is  in 
the  Red  Sea.    The  word  is  used  vaffuely.  and 
is  applied  to  baghlas  (see  BXTGOALOw)."- 
Bowbay  GazeUeer,  xiii.  717  feg, 

DHUBMSALLA,  s.  H.  and  Mahr. 
dharm-idldf  'pious  edifice';  a  rest- 
house  for  wayfarers,  corresponding  to 
the  S.  Indian  Ohoiiltiy  or  Chuttnim 

(q.Y.). 

1826.— "We  alighted  at  a  duzhmaallah 
where  several  horsemen  were  assembled." — 
Pajidwrang  Ban,  254 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  66]. 

DHUBNA,    TO   SIT,    v.     In   H. 

dhamd  dend  or  haithnd^  Skt.  dhri^  *  to 
hold.'  A  mode  of  extorting  payment 
or  compliance  with  a  demand,  effected 
by  the  complainant  or  creditor  sitting 
at  the  debtor's  door,  and  there  remain- 
ing without  tasting  food  till  his  de- 
mand shall  be  complied  with,  or  (some- 
times) by  threatening  to  do  hunself 
some  mortal  violence  if  it  be  not  com- 
plied with.  Traces  of  this  custom  in 
some  form  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  Sir  H.  ^taine  (see 
below)  has  quoted  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample from  the  Irish  Brehon  Laws. 
There  was  a  curious  variety  of  the 
practice,  in  arrest  for  debt,  current  in 
S.  India,  which  is  described  by  Marco 
Polo  and  many  later  travellers  (see 
M.  P.,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  327,  335,  [and  for 
N.  India,  Orooke,  Pop.  Bel  and  Folklore^ 
ii.  42,  8eq.lD.  The  practice  of  dhamd 
is  made  an  offence  under  the  Indian 
Penal  Code.  There  is  a  systematic 
kind  of  dhamd  practised  by  classes  of 
beggars,  e.g,  in  the  Punjab  by  a  class 
cafied  TasmttodldSy  or  *  strap-riggers,'' 
who  twist  a  leather  strap  rouna  the 
neck,  and  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground  before  a  shop,  until  alms  are 

El ;  [porl\Ddld8y  who  threaten  to 
themselves :  Danditodlds^  who 
i  sticks,  and  stand  cursing  till 
they  ffet  alms ;  UrimdrSy  who  simply 
stand  Defore  a  shop  all  day,  and  Ourz- 
mdn  and  Chharimdrsj  who  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  and  spiked  clubs] 
(see  Ind,  Antiq.  i.  162,  [HerkloUy  Qanoon- 
e-Islamy  ed.  1863,  p.  193  9eq.\  It  ap- 
pears from  Elphinstone  (below)  that 
the  custom  sometimes  received  the  Ar. 
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Pers.  name  of  takdzoy  *  dunning'    or 
*  importunity.' 

o.  1747.— ''While  Nundi  Raj,  the  Dulwai 
(see  DAULWAY),  was  encamped  at  Sutti 
Man^,  his  troops,  for  want  of  pay,  placed 
him  m  Dhiinia.  .  .  .  Hurree  Singh,  torgei- 
ting  the  ties  of  salt  or  gratitude  to  his 
master,  in  order  to  obtain  his  arrears  of 
pay,  forbade  the  sleeping  and  eating  of  the 
Dulwai,  by  placing  him  in  Dhuna  .  .  .  and 
that  in  so  g^reat  a  de^e  as  even  to  stop 
the  water  uwd  in  his  kitchen.  The  Dulwai, 
losing  heart  from  this  rigour,  with  his 
clothes  and  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
used  in  travelling,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  paid  him  off  and  dischaiiged  him." 
—ff,  ofHifdur  Naik,  41  seq. 

c.  1794.— "The  practice  called  dhaniA, 
which  may  be  translated  caption,  or  arrest." 
— Sir  J,  shorty  in  As.  Res.  iv.  144. 

1808. — "A  remarkable  circumstance  took 
place  yesterday.  Some  Sirdars  put  the 
Maharaja  (Sindia)  in  dhuma.  He  was 
angry,  and  threatened  to  put  them  to  death. 
Bhugwunt  Ras  Byse,  their  head,  said,  'Sit 
still;  put  us  to  death.'  Sindia  was  enraged, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  paid  and  driven  from 
camp.  He  refused  to  go.  .  .  .  The  bazaars 
were  shut  the  whole  day  ;  troops  were  posted 
to  ffuard  them  and  defend  the  tents.  .  .  . 
At  last  the  mutineers  marched  off,  and  all 
was  settled." — JBlpfunstoiu**  Diary,  in  Lift, 
i.  179  seq. 

1809.— "Seendhiva  (t.e.  Sindia),  who  has 
been  lately  plagued  by  repeated  Dlmnias, 
seems  now  resolved  to  pa^ke  also  in  the 
active  part  of  the  amusement:  he  had 
permitted  this  same  Patunkur,  as  a  signal 
mark  of  favour,  to  borrow  50,000  rupees 
from  the  Khasgee,  or  private  treasury.  .  .  . 
The  time  elapsed  without  the  agreement 
having  been  fulfilled ;  and  Seendhiya  im- 
mediately dispatched  the  treasurer  to  sit 
Dlrania  on  his  behalf  at  Patunkur's  tents." 
— BrwghUm.  Letters  from  a  MahraJUa  Camp, 
169  teq. ;  [ed.  1892, 127]. 

[1812.— Morier  (Journey  throvgh  Persia,  32) 
describes  similar  proceeclings  by  a  Dervish 
at  Bushire.] 

1819. — "It  is  this  which  is  called  iukaza* 
by  the  Mahrattas.  ...  If  a  man  have  de- 
mand from  (?upon)  his  inferior  or  equal, 
he  places  him  under  restraint,  prevents  his 
leaving  his  house  or  eating,  ana  even  com- 
pels him  to  sit  in  the  sun  until  he  comes  to 
some  accommodation.  If  the  debtor  were  a 
superior,  the  creditor  had  first  recourse  to 
supplications  and  appeals  to  the  honour 
and  sense  of  shame  of  the  otiier  partj^ ;  he 
laid  himself  on  his  threshold,  threw  himself 
in  his  road,  clamoured  before  his  door,  or 
he  employed  others  to  do  this  for  him ;  he 
would  even  sit  down  and  fast  before  the 
debtor's  door,  during  which  time  the  other 
was  compelled  to  fast  also ;  or  he  would 
appeal  to  the  gods,  and  invoke  their  curses 
upon  the  person  by  whom  he  was  injured." 
—Elphinstone,  in  Life,  ii.  87. 

*  Ar.  takaalL,  dunning  or  importunity. 


1887.* — "Whoever  voluntarily  causes  or 
attempts  to  cause  any  person  to  do  anything 
which  that  ^rson  is  not  legally  bound  to 
do  ...  by  inducing  .  .  .  that  person  to 
believe  that  he  .  .  ;  wiU  become  ...  by 
some  act  of  the  offender,  an  object  of  the 
divine  displeasure  if  he  does  not  do  the 
thing  .  .  .  shall  be  punished  with  impriacHi- 
ment  of  either  description  for  a  term  which 
mav  extend  to  one  year,  or  with  fine,  or 
with  both. 

Illustrations. 

"(a]  A.  sits  dlrnma  at  Z.'s  door  with  the 
intention  of  causing  it  to  be  believed  that  by 
so  sitting  he  renders  Z.  an  object  of  divine 
displeasure.  A.  has  committed  the  offence 
denned  in  this  section. 

"(6)  A.  threatens  Z.  that  unless  Z.  per- 
forms a  certain  act  A.  will  kill  one  of  A.'s 
own  children,  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  killing  would  be  believed  to  render  Z. 
an  object  of  ^e  divine  displeasure.  A.  has 
committed  the  offence  described  in  this 
section." — Indian  Penal  Code,  506,  in  Chap. 
XXII.,  Criminal  Intimidation,  Insult,  and 
Annoyance. 

1875.—"  If  you  have  a  legal  claim  against 
a  mui  of  a  certain  rank  and  you  are  desirous 
of  compelling  him  to  dischaige  it,  the  Sen- 
chus  Mbr  tells  you  *to  fast  upon  him.'  .  •  . 
The  institution  is  unquestionably  identical 
with  one  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
East,  which  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  'sit- 
ting dhama.'  It  consists  in  sitting  at 
the  debtor's  door  and  starving  yourself  till 
he  pays.  From  the  English  pomt  of  view 
the  practice  has  always  been  considered 
barbarous  and  immoral,  and  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  expressly  forbids  it.  It  suggests, 
however,  the  question — what  would  rollow 
if  the  debtor  simply  allowed  the  creditor  to 
starve  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Hindoo  supposes 
that  some  supernatural  penalty  would  follow ; 
indeed,  he  generally  g^ves  definiteness  to  it 
by  retaining  a  Brahmin  to  starve  himself 
vicariously,  and  no  Hindoo  doubts  what 
would  come  of  causing  a  Brahmin's  death." 
—Maine,  Hist,  qf  Early  Invitations,  40. 
See  also  297-S04. 

1885. — "One  of  the  most  curious  prac- 
tices in  India  is  that  still  followed  in  the 
native  states  by  a  Brahman  creditor  to 
compel  nayment  of  his  debt,  and  called  in 
Hindi  aham^  and  in  Sanskrit  OcharUa, 
*  customary  proceeding,'  or  PrdvopavefoncL, 
'sitting  down  to  die  by  hunger.  This  pro- 
cedure has  long  since  been  identified  with 
the  practice  of  'fasting  upon'  {troscud /or) 
a  deotor  to  God  or  man,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Irish  so-called 
JBrehon  Laws.  ...  In  a  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian .  .  .  there  is  a  Middle-Irish  legend 
which  tells  how  St.  Patrick  'fasted  upon' 
Loegaire,  the  unbelieving  over -king  of 
Ireland.      Loegaire's  pious  queen  dedares 


*  This  is  the  date  of  the  Penal  Code,  as  originally 
submitted  to  Lord  Auckland,  by  T.  B.  Macaulay 
and  his  colleagues ;  and  in  that  original  fonn  this 
passage  is  found  as  |  283,  and  In  ctaap.  xv.  of 
Offenou  relating  to  BdigUm  and  Casts, 
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that  she  will  not  eat  anything  while  Patrick 
is  fasting.     Her  son  Enna  seeks  for  food. 

*  It  is  not  fitting  for  thee,'  says  his  mother, 
'to  eat  food  while  Patrick  is  fasting  upon 
you.'  ...  It  would  seem  from  this  story 
that  in  Ireland  ti&e  wife  and  children  of  the 
debtor,  and,  a  fortiori,  the  debtor  himself, 
had  to  fast  so  longas  the  creditor  fasted." — 
Letter  from  Mr,  WhUletf  Stokes,  in  Academy, 
Sept.  12th. 

A  striking  story  is  told  in  Forbes's 
R&g  Mdla  (ii.  393  seq.j  [ed.  1878, 
p.  657])  of  a  farther  proceeding  follow- 
ing upon  an  unsuccessful  dhama,  put 
in  practice  by  a  company  of  Charans, 
or  oards,  in  E^athiawar,  to  enforce 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  chief  of  Jaila 
to  one  of  their  number.  After  fasting 
three  days  in  vain,  they  proceeded  from 
iiha.ma.  to  the  further  rite  of  traga 
((|.v.).  Some  hacked  their  own  arms  ; 
others  decapitated  three  old  women  of 
their  party,  and  hung  their  heads  up  as 
a  garland  at  the  ^te.  Certain  of  the 
women  cut  off  their  own  breasts.  The 
bards  a]so  pierced  the  throats  of  four 
of  the  older  men  with  spikes,  and  took 
two  young  girls  and  dashed  their 
brains  out  against  the  town-gate. 
Finally  the  CSiaran  creditor  soaked 
his  quilted  clothes  in  oil,  and  set  fire 
to  himself.  As  he  burned  to  death  he 
cried  out,  *  I  am  now  dying,  but  I  will 
become  a  headless  ghost  {KavU)  in  the 
Palace,  and  will  take  the  chiefs  life, 
and  cut  off  his  posterity  !  * 

DIAMOND  HABBOXJB,  n.p.  An 
anchorage  in  the  Hoocly  below  Calcutta, 
30  m.  by  road,  and  41  by  river.  It 
was  the  usual  anchorage  of  the  old 
Indiamen  in  the  mercantile  days  of 
the  E.  I,  Company.  In  the  oldest 
charts  we  find  the  "Diamond  Sand," 
on  the  western  side  of  what  is  now 
called  Diamond  Harbour,  and  on  some 
later  charts,  Diamond  Point. 

1688.— *' We  anchored  this  night  on  ye 
head  of  ye  Diamond  Sand. 

' '  Jan,  26.  This  morning  early  we  weighed 
anchor  .  .  .  but  got  no  further  than  the 
Point  of  Kegaria  Island  "  (see  KEDGEREE). 
— Hedge*,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  64.  (See  also 
BOGXJE'S  BIVEB.) 

DIDWAN,  a  P.  dtdbdn,  didwdn, 
*a     look-out,'     'watchman,'     *  guard,' 

*  messenger.' 

[1679.— See  under  AUMTLDAR,  TBIPLI- 
CARE. 
[1680.— See  under  JUHCAMEER. 


[1688^.— <'.  .  .  three  vards  of  Ordinar}^ 
Broadcloth  and  five  Pagodas  to  the  Dithwan. 
that  brought  the  Phirmaund.  ,  .  ." — Pringle, 
Diary  of  Ft.  St,  Geo,,  1st  ser.  iii.  4.] 

DIOGOBY,  DIGBi,  DEGREE,  s. 

Anglo-Hindustani  of  law-court  jargon 
for  'decree.' 

[1866.— "This  is  grand,  thought  bold 
Bhuwanee  Singh,  diggree  to  ]M,  lekin 
roopyea  to  morpOsi  bah,  'He  has  ^ot  his 
decree,  but  I  have  the  money.  —Ctm- 
fettiont  of  an  Orderly,  138.]  . 

DIKE,  s.  Worry,  trouble,  bothera- 
tion ;  what  the  Italians  call  seccatunt. 
This  is  the  Anglo-Indian  use.  But 
the  word  is  more  properly  adjective, 
Ar.-P.-H.  dik,  dikk^  *  vexed,  worried,'  and 
so  dikk  horid,  'to  be  worried.'  [The 
noun  dikk-ddrij  *  worry,'  in  vulgar  usage, 
has  become  an  adjective.] 

1873.- 
'*  And  Beaufort  learned  in  the  law, 
And  Atkinson  the  Sap^e, 
And  if  his  locks  are  white  as  snow, 
Tis  more  from  dikk  than  age  ! " 

WUfiid  Heeley,  A  Lay  of  Modem 
Darjeeling, 
[1889. — "Were  the  Company's  pumps  to 
be  beaten  by  the  vagaries  oi  that  dikhdari, 
Tarachunda  nuddeel"— i2.  Kipling,  In  Black 
and  White,  52.] 

DINAPOBE,  n.p.  A  well-known 
cantonment  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
GUnges,  being  the  station  of  the  great 
city  of  Patna.  The  name  is  properly 
Ddndpur.  Ives  (1755)  writes  Dunapoar 
(p.  167).  The  cantonment  was  estab- 
lished under  the  government  of  Warren 
Hastings  about  1772,  but  we  have 
failed  to  ascertain  the  exact  date. 
[Cruso,  writing  in  1785,  speaks  of  the 
cantonments  having  cost  tne  Company 
25  lakhs  of  rupees.  (Forbes,  Or.  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  445).  Tnere  were  troops 
there  in  1773  (Gleig^  Life  of  Warren 
Hadings,  i.  297.J 

DINAB,  s.  This  word  is  not  now 
in  any  Indian  use.  But  it  is  remark- 
able as  a  word  introduced  into  Skt.  at 
a  comparatively  early  date.  "  The 
names  of  the  Arabic  pieces  of  money 
.  .  .  are  all  taken  from  the  coins  of 
the  Lower  Boman  Empire.  Thus, 
the  copper  piece  was  called  fals  from 
follis  ;  tne  silver  dirham  from  drachma^ 
and  the  gold  din&r,  from  dmarius, 
which,  though  properly  a  silver  coin,, 
was  used  generally  to  denote  coins  of 
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other  metalfi,  as  the  denarius  aeruy  and 
the  denarius  attn,  or  aureus"  (James 
Prinsep,  in  Essays,  &c.,  ed.  by  Thomas, 
i.  19).  But  it  was  long  before  the  rise 
of  Islam  that  the  knowledge  and  name 
of  the  denarius  as  applied  to  a  gold 
coin  had  reached  India.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  east  gate  of  the  great  tope 
at  Sanchi  is  probably  the  oldest  in- 
stance preserved,  though  the  date  of 
that  is  a  matter  greatly  disputed.  But 
in  the  AmarakMia  (c.  a.d.  600)  we 
liave  *dln&re  'vi  cha  nislikah,*  i.e,  'a 
nuMcah  (or  gola  coin)  is  the  same  as 
dinAxa.'  And  in  the  Kalpas&tra  of 
fihadrabahu  (of  about  the  same  age) 
%  36,  we  have  'dinara  mdlaya,'  'a  neck- 
lace of  dinars,'  mentioned  (see  Max 
MuUer  below).  The  dindr  in  modem 
Persia  is  a  very  small  imaginary  coin, 
of  which  10,000  make  a  tomanii  (q.v.^. 
In  the  Middle  Aces  we  find  Arabic 
writers  applying  tne  term  dindr  both 
to  the  staple  gold  coin  (corresponding 
to  the  gold  mohr  of  more  modem 
times)  and  to  the  staple  silver  coin 
(corresponding  to  what  has  been  called 
since  the  16th  century  the  rupee). 
[Also  see  YuU,  Cathay,  ii.  439  seqq.  See 
BEANEB.] 

A.D.  (?)  ''  The  son  of  Amuka  .  .  .  haTing 
made  salutation  to  the  eternal  ffods  and 
goddesses,  has  eiyen  a  pieoe  of  ground 
purchased  at  the  legal  rate ;  alK>  five 
temples,  and  twenty-fiye  (thousand  ?)  dinin 
...  as  an  act  of  grace  and  benevolence 
of  the  g^reat  emperor  Chandraffiipta." — In- 
scription, on  Oateway  ai  Sanchi  {Printq»*8 
Ettayt,  i.  246). 

A.D.  (?)  *'Quelque  temps  apr^  k  Patali- 
putra,  un  autre  homme  devou€  aux  Brah- 
manes  renversa  une  statue  de  Bouddha  aux 

S'eds  d'un  mendiant,  qui  la  mit  en  pisses. 
)  roi  (A^ka)  ...  fit  proclamer  eet  ordre : 
Oelui  qui  m'apportera  la  t6te  d'un  mendiant 
brahmaniaue,  reoevra  de  moi  un  IMiiAra." 
— ^Tr.  of  Divya  avadAna,  in  Bumot^fy  Int,  d 
VHia,  du  Bouddhiitne  Indien,  p.  422. 

c.  1333.— "The  teX-  is  a  sum  of  100,000 
dinin  {i,e.  of  silver) ;  this  sum  is  equiva- 
lent to  10,000  d&i&n  of  gold,  Indian  money  ; 
and  the  Indian  (gold)  dInJLr  is  worth  2^ 
dSnfln  in  money  <n  the  West  (Magkrah)." — 
Ibn  BatutA,  iii.  106. 

1859. — "Cosmas  Indioopleustes  remarked 
that  the  Roman  denarius  was  received  all 
over  the  world  ;  *   and  how  the  denarius 


*  The  passage  referred  to  is  probably  that  where 
Cosmas  relates  an  adventure  of  his  ftriend  Bopa- 
trus,  a  trader  in  T^probane,  or  Ceylon,  at  the 
king's  court.  A  Persian  present  brags  of  the 
power  and  wealth  of  his  own  monarch.  Bopatrus 
says  nothing  till  the  king  calls  on  him  for  an 
answer.  He  appeals  to  the  king  to  compare  the 
B(Hiian  gold  denarius  (called  by  Cosmas  vbfuffijua). 


came  to  mean  in  India  a  gold  ornament  we 
may  learn  from  a  passage  in  the  'life  of 
MaMvlra.'  There  it  is  said  that  a  lady  had 
around  her  neck  a  string  of  grains  and 
golden  dinars,  and  Stevenson  adds  that  the 
custom  of  stringing  coins  together,  and 
adorning  with  them  children  e^ecially,  is 
still  very  common  in  India.'*— ifax  Mailer^ 
BitL  qfSanslrii  Literaturt,  247. 

DINGY,  DINGHY,  s.  Beng.dingi; 
[H.  dingi,  dengt,  another  form  of  dongi, 
Skt.  drona,  *a  trough.']  A  smaU  boat 
or  skiff;  sometimes  also  *a  canoe,*  t.«. 
dug  out  of  a  single  trunk.  This  word 
is  not  merely  Anglo-Indian ;  it  has 
become  legitimately  incorporated  in 
the  vocabulary  of  tfie  British  navy,  as 
the  name  of  the  smallest  ship's  1>oat ; 

iin  this  sense,  according  to  the  N.E.D^ 
irst  in  Midshipman  Easy  0836)}. 
Dinad  occurs  as  the  name  of  some 
kina  of  war-boat  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  defence  of  Hugli  in  1631 
("Sixty-four  large  dfngas";  EUmI. 
vii.  34).  The  word  dingi  is  also  used 
for  vessels  of  size  in  the  Quotation 
from  Tippoo.  Sir  J.  Campbell,  in  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  says  that  dhami  is  a 
large  vessel  belon^g  to  the  Mekran 
coast;  the  word  is  said  to  mean  'a 
log'  in  Biluchi.  In  Guzerat  the 
laraer  vessel  seems  to  be  called  dangfi; 
ana  besides  this  there  is  dhangi,  like 
a  canoe,  but  built,  not  dug  out. 

[1610.— "I  have  brought  with  me  the 
pinnace  and  her  ginge  for  better  perform- 
ance."—2>a}iv«r«,  Letters,  i.  61.] 

1705.—".  .  .  pour  allerkterre  on  est  oblige 
de  se  servir  d*un  petit  Bateau  dont  les  bcKrds 
sont  tr^  hauts,  qu'on  appelle  DingOM. ..." 
— Xiii//«r,  89. 

1785.—"  Propose  to  the  merchants  of  Mm*- 
cat  ...  to  bnng  hither,  on  the  Dingies, 
such  horses  as  they  may  have  for  sale ;  which, 
being  sold  to  us,  the  owner,  can  carry  back 
the  produce  in  rice."— Letters  of  Tippoo,  6. 

1810.—"  On  theee  larger  pieces  of  water 
there  are  usually  canoee,  or  dinglM." —  Wii- 
lianuon,  V.M.  ii.  59. 

[1813.— "The  Indian  pomegranates  .  .  . 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  brought 


and  the  Persian  silver  drachma,  both  of  which 
were  at  hand,  and  to  Judge  for  himself  which  sug- 
gested the  greater  monarch.  "  Now  the  hosmmm 
was  a  coin  of  right  good  ring  and  fine  ruddy  gold, 
bright  in  metal  and  elegant  in  execution,  for  such 
coins  are  picked  on  purpose  to  take  thither,  whilst 
the  nMiartwton  (or  dracnmaX  to  say  it  in  one  word, 
was  of  silver,  and  of  course  bore  no  comparison 
with  the  gold  coin,"  Stc  In  another  passage  he 
says  that  elephants  in  Taprobane  were  sold  at  from 
50  to  100  nomimnatoand  more,  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  gold  denarii  were  actually  current  in 
Ceylon.  Seethe  passages  at  length  in  OUJtoy^ftc., 
pp.  clzzix-clxxz. 
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from  Arabia  hy  the   Muscat   fUnMVB." — 
ForUM,  Or,  Mm.  2ad  ed.  i.  4^8.] 

1878. — "I  obserred  among  a  orowd  of 
^<w|fM— ^  one  contained  a  number  of  native 
eommercial  agents."— X(/e  ta  the  Mqfuml^ 
1.18. 

DEEtZEE,  8.  p.  dar^  H.  darid  and 
vulgarly  dMJi;  [darz^  *a  rent,  seam.*] 
A  tailor. 

[1628.— <<  The  street,  which  they  call  T«ni 
CaraTanseFai,  that  is  the  Tayler's  Inn."— 
P.  della  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  95.] 

c.  1804. — "In  his  place  we  took  other  ser- 
'vants,  IHzgM  and  DobeSf  and  a  Sau  for 
Mr.  Sherwood,  who  now  jrot  a  pony." — 
Jfn,  Shenoood,  Atdobiog.  283. 

1810.— **The  dinUoea,  or  taylora,  in  Bom- 
bay,  are  Hindoos  of  respectable  caste." — 
MariaOrakam,  80. 

DISPATOHADOBE^  s.  This 
curious  word  was  apparently  a  name 
given  hj  the  PortujS^uese  to  certain 
officials  in  Cocliin-Cnina.  We  know 
it  only  in  the  document  quoted  : 

1606.—"  The  28  I  was  sent  to  the  Under- 
Digpatcfaadore,  who  I  found  with  my 
JSerutort  before  him.  I  having  the  key,  he 
desired  me  to  open  it" — Bowyear's  Journal 
4U  Cockin  China,  in  Dalrvm/j^  Or,  Rep.  i. 
77;  also  "was  made  Unaer-Customer  or 
I>6spatehadore"(t6u2.81);andaffain:  "The 
Chief  Diipatduulore  of  the  Strangers" 
(84). 

DISSAVE^  DISSAVA,  &c.,  s. 
Singh,  dudva  (Skt.  deioy  *a  country,' 
AcJ  'Governor  of  a  Province,'  under 
the  Gandyan  Qovemment.  Bistive^  as 
used  by  the  English  in  the  gen.  case, 
adopted  from  me  native  expression 
dimtve  mahatmyoy  'Lord  of  tne  Pro- 
vince.' It  is  now  applied  by  the 
natives  to  the  Collector  or  ^'Qovern- 
ment  Agenf    (See  DEB8A7E.) 

1681.—"  Next  under  the  Adigars  are  the 
BiManva'l  who  are  GoTomours  over  pro- 
vinces and  counties  of  the  land."— iTftor, 
p.fiO. 

1686.—" .  .  .  un  Dissava  qui  est  oomme 
on  General  Chinguhus,  ou  Gouvemeur  des 
armies  d'une  province." — Ribeyro  (Fr.  tr.), 
102. 

1808.—".  .  .  the  DisHtnvMi  ...  are 
govemors  of  the  corles  or  districts,  and  are 
besides  the  principal  military  commanders." 
—PercivaTt  OeyloHy  268. 

I860.—".  .  .  the  dissav«  of  Oo^ah,  who 
had  been  sent  to  tranquillise  the  disturbed 
districts,  placed  himseB  at  the  head  of  the 
inaaigentB"  (in  1817).— remi«al'«  OeyUm,  ii. 
91. 


DITOH,  DITOHEB.  Disparaging 
sobriquets  for  Calcutta  and  its  Euro- 
pean citizens,  for  the  rationale  of  which 
see  KAHBATTA  DITCH. 

DIU,  n.p.  A  port  at  the  south  end 
of  Peninsular  Guzerat.  The  town 
stands  on  an  island,  whence  its  name, 
from  Skt.  dvipa.  The  Portuguese 
were  allowed  to  build  a  fort  here  by 
treaty  with  Bahfidur  Shah  of  Quzeratj 
in  1535.  It  was  once  very  famous  for 
the  sieges  which  the  Portuguese  suc- 
cessfully withstood  (1538  and  1545) 
against  the  successors  of  Bahadur  Shah 
[see  the  account  in  Linsdkotm^  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  37  aeq,l  It  still  belongs 
to  Portugal,  but  is  in  great  decay. 
[Tavemier  (ed.  BaU,  ii.  36)  dweUs 
on  the  advantages  of  its  position.] 

c.  700.— Chinese  annals  of  the  T'ang  dyn- 
asty mention  Tiyu  as  a  port  touched  at  by 
vessels  bound  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  about 
10  days  before  reaching  the  Indus.  See  De- 
^t^me«,  in  Mhn,  de  CAcad,  Jnscript.  xxxii. 

1616. — " ,  .  .  there  is  a  promontory,  and 
joining  close  to  it  is  a  small  island  which 
contains  a  very  laree  and  fine  town,  which 
the  Malabars  call  Diuxa  and  the  Moors  of 
the  country  call  it  Diu.  It  haa  a  very  good 
harbour,"  Ac- JBorftow,  69. 

1672.- 
"  Sucoeder-lhe-ha  alii  Castro,  que  o  estan- 

darte 
Portugues  tertf  sempre  levantado, 
Conf orme  successor  ao  suooedido ; 
Que  hum  ergue  Dio,  outro  o  defende  er- 

guido."  (hmd€i,  x.  67. 

By  Burton : 

"  Castro  succeeds,  whoLusias  estandaxd 
shall  bear  for  ever  in  the  front  to  wave ; 

Successor    the    Succeeded's    work  -  who 
endeth  ; 

that  buildeth  Ittn,  this  builded  Diu  de- 
fendeth." 

1648.— "At  the  extremity  of  this  King- 
dom, and  on  a  projecting  point  towards  the 
south  lies  the  city  Din,  where  the  Portu- 
guese have  3  strong  castles;  this  city  is 
caUed  by  both  Portuguese  and  Indians 
Diva  (the  last  letter,  e,  being  pronounced 
somewhat  softly),  a  name  which  signifies 
*  Island.' "-  Van  Twitt,  18. 

1727.— "Diu  is  the  next  Port.  ...  It  is 
one  of  the  best  built  Cities,  and  best  forti- 
fied by  Nature  and  Art,  that  I  ever  saw  in 
India,  and  its  stately  Buildings  of  free 
Stone  and  Marble,  are  sufficient  Witnesses 
of  its  ancient  Grandeur  and  Opulency  ;  but 
at  present  not  above  one-f  ourtn  of  the  City 
is  inhabited."— il.  HamiWn^  i.  187 ;  [ed. 
1744,  i.  136].  '   *■ 
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DIXJL-SIND,  n.p.  A  name  by  which 
Sind  is  often  called  in  early  European 
narratives,  taken  up  by  the  autnors, 
no  doubt,  like  so  many  other  prevalent 
names,  from  the  Arab  traders  who  had 
preceded  them.  DevxU  or  DaibiU  was 
a  once  celebrated  city  and  seaport  of 
Sind,  mentioned  by  all  the  old  Arabian 
geographers,  and  believed  to  have  stood 
at  or  near  the  site  of  modem  Kardchi. 
It  had  the  name  from  a  famous  temple 
{devdlya\  probably  a  Buddlust  shrine, 
which  existed  there,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans  in 
711.  The  name  of  DewcU  long  survived 
the  city  itself,  and  the  specific  addi- 
tion of  Sind  or  Sindt  being  added,  prob- 
ably to  distinguish  it  from  some  other 
place  of  resembling  name,  the  name  of 
VevxU-Sind  or  Sindi  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  delta  of  the  Indus. 

c.  700.— The  earliest  mention  of  Dewal 
that  we  are  aware  of  is  in  a  notice  of 
Chinese  Voyages  to  the  Persian  Gulf  under 
the  T'ang  d^astpr  (7th  and  8th  centuries) 
quoted  by  Deguignes.  In  this  the  ships, 
after  leaving  Tijfu  (Din)  sailed  10  days 
further  to  another  Tlyn  near  the  great 
river  Milan  or  Sinteu.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
Dewal  near  the  great  Mihrdn  or  Sindhuy  i.e. 
Indus,— MSm,  de  VAcad.  des  Inse.  xxxii.  367. 

c.  880.— ''There  was  at  Debal  a  lofty 
temple  {budd)  surmounted  by  a  long  pole, 
and  on  the  pole  was  fixed  a  red  flag,  which 
when  the  breeze  blew  was  unfurled  over  the 
city  .  .  .  Muhammad  informed  Hajj^j  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  solicited  advice.  .  .  . 
One  day  a  reply  was  received  to  this  effect : 
—'Fix  the  manjanfk  .  .  .  call  the  manja- 
nfk-master,  and  tell  him  to  aim  at  the  flag- 
staff of  which  you  have  given  a  description.' 
So  he  brought  down  the  flagstaff,  and  it  was 
broken;  at  which  the  infidels  were  sore 
afflicted."— -Bt^ttW,  in  JSlliotj  i.  120. 

0.  900.—"  From  NiCrmaslrtf  to  Debal  is  8 
days'  joumejr,  and  from  Debal  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Mihrin  witii  the  sea,  is  2 
parasangs." — Ibn  Khardddbah,  in  Elliot,  i. 

976.— "The  City  of  Debal  is  to  the  west 
of  the  Mihr^  towards  the  sea.  It  is  a 
large  mart,  and  the  port  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  the  neighbouring^  regions.  .  ,  ."— 
Jim  Haukid,  in  Miol,  i.  37. 

c.  1150.—"  The  place  is  inhabited  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  station  for  the  vessels  of  Sind 
and  other  countries  .  .  .  ships  laden  with 
the  productions  of  'Umdn,  and  the  vessels 
of  Qiina  and  India  come  to  DebaL"— 
Jdrin,  in  EUiot,  i.  p.  77. 

1228.— "All  that  country  down  to  the 
seashore  was  subdued.  Malik  Sinl^-ud-dln 
Habsh,  chief  of  Dewal  and  Bind,  came  and 
did  homage  ta  the  Sultan."— 2ra2NiA:a<-t- 
NOriH,  in  Elliot^  ii.  326. 


[1513.— "And  thence  we  had  siffht  of 
Diuldndy."- -4;6«yi«ryK«,  Cbrtot,  p.  239.] 

1516. — "Leaving  the  Kingdom  of  Ormuz 
.  .  .  the  coast  goes  to  the  South-east  for 
172  leagues  as  far  asDinleinde,  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  Uldnde,  which  is  between 
Persia  and  India." — Barhoaa,  49. 

1553.— "From  this  Cape  Jasque  to  th» 
famous  river  Indus  are  200  leagues,  in  which 
space  are  these  places  Ouadel,  Calara,  Gala- 
mente,  and  Dim,  the  last  situated  on  th» 
most  wester] V  mouth  of  the  Indus." — De 
BarroSf  Dec.  I.  liv.  ix.  cap.  L 

c.  1554.— "If  you  guess  that  you  may  b& 
drifting  to  Jaked  .  •  .  you  must  try  to  go 
to  KaraushI,  or  to  enter  Khur  (the  eetuary 
of)  DitU  Bind."— The  Mohit,  \A  /.  Ai.  Soc. 
Ben,  V.  463. 

,,  "He  offered  me  the  town  of  In- 
hori,  i.e.  Diuli  Bind,  but  as  I  did  not 
accept  it  I  bm^ed  him  for  leave  to  depart.** 
— Sidi  *Ali  luipuddn^  in  Jovm,  As.  Ist  Ser. 
tom.  ix.  131. 

[1557. — Couto  says  that  the  Italians  who 
travelled  overland  before  the  Portuguese  dis- 
covered the  sea  route  'found  on  the  other 
side  on  the  west  those  people  called  Dinlls^ 
so  called  from  their  chief  city  named  Diiil» 
where  they  settled,  and  whenoe  they  passed 
to  Cinde.'] 

1672.— 
"  Olha  a  terra  de  Uldnde  fertilissima 

E  de  Jaquete  a  intiraa  enseada." 

CamdeSf  x.  ovi. 

1614.—"  At  Diulsinde  the  Expedition,  in 
her  former  Vovage  had  deliuered  Sir  Robert 
Sherley  the  Persian  Embassadour." — Capt^ 
W.  Peyton,  in  Pvrckaa,  i.  630. 

[1616.— "The  riuer  Indus  doth  not  powre 
himself  into  the  sea  by  the  bav  of  Cambaya, 
but  far  westward,  at  Bindu.'  — iSir  T.  Jtoey 
Hak.  Soo.  i.  122.] 

1638.—"  Les  Perses  et  les  Arabes  donnent 
au  Royaume  de  Sindo  le  nom  de  Diul." — 
Mandelslo,  114. 

c.  1650.— Dinl  is  marked  in  Blaeu's  g^reat 
Alias  on  the  W.  of  the  most  westerly  mouth 
of  the  Indus. 

c.  1666.—".  .  ,  la  ville  la  plus  Mdri- 
dionale  est  Dinl.  On  la  nomme  encore 
Dinl-Bind,  et  autrefois  on  I'a  appell^  Dobil. 
.  .  .  n  y  a  des  Orientaux  oui  donnent  le 
nom  de  Dinl  au  Palts  de  Sinde." — ThtvenoL, 
V.  158. 

1727.— "All  that  shore  from  Jaamtet  to 
Sindi/,  inhabited  by  uncivilized  People,  who 
admit  of  no  Commerce  with  Strangers,  tho' 
Guaddel  and  Dinl,  two  Sea-ports,  dfid  about 
a  Century  ago  afford  a  gcKxl  Trade." — A, 
Hamilton,  i.  116  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1763.— "Celui  (le  bras  du  Sind)  de  la 
droite,  apr^s  avoir  pass€  k  Fairus,  distant 
ce  Mansora  de  trois  joum^es  selon  Edrisi, 
se  rend  k  Debil  ou  Dirl,  au  quel  nom  on 
ajoiite  quelque  fois  celui  de  Bindi.  .  .  . 
Ltk  ville  est  situ^  sur  une  lan^e  de  tarre 
en  forme  de  peninsule,  d'oh  je  pense  <^ue 
lui  vient  son  nom  actuel  de  "Dim  on  Dtwl^ 
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forvaS  du  mot  Indien  Div,  qni  signifie  une 
lie.  D'Herbelot  ...  la  comond  aveo  Din, 
dont  la  Bituation  est  k  Ventr^  da  Golfe  de 
CsmheLyer-^D'AnvaU,  p.  40. 

DOAB,  8.  and  n.p.  P. — H.  dodb^ 
*two  waters,'  i.e.  'Mesopotamia,'  the 
tract  between  two  confluent  rivers.  In 
Upper  India,  when  used  absolutely, 
the  term  always  indicates  the  tract 
between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  Each 
of  the  like  tracts  in  the  Punjab  has  its 
distinctive  name,  several  of  them  com- 
pounded of  the  names  of  the  limiting 
rivers,  e,g.Richnd  Dodbj  between  Ravi 
and  Chenab,  Jech  Dodby  between  Jelam 
and  Chenab,  &c.  These  names  are 
said  to  have  been_invented  by  the  Em- 
peror Akbar.  [Ainj  ed.  Jarretty  ii.  311 
seq,]  The  only  Dodb  known  familiarly 
by  that  name  in  the  south  of  India  is 
the  Batchitr  Dodb  in  the  Nizam's 
country,  lying  between  the  Kistna  and 
Tungabhadra. 

DOAI!  DW7EI  Interj.  Properly 
H.  dohOij  or  dahdi,  Qujarati  cUmdnlf  an 
exclamation  (hitherto  of  obscure  ety- 
mology) shouted  aloud  by  a  petitioner 
for  redress  at  a  Court  of  Justice,  or  as 
any  one  passes  who  is  supposed  to 
have  it  in  rds  power  to  aid  in  render- 
ing the  justice  sought.  It  has  a  kind 
of  analogy,  as  Thevenot  pointed  out 
over  200  years  a^,  to  the  old  Norman 
Hard  JSaro!  mens  d  men  aide^  man 
Prince  I  *  but  does  not  now  carry  the 
privilege  of  the  Norman  cry ;  though 
one  may  conjecture,  both  from  Indian 
anal^es  and  from  the  statement  of 
Ibn  &tuta  quoted  below,  that  it  once 
did.  Every  Englishman  in  Upper 
India  has  often  been  saluted  bv  the 
cAX\soi^^'DohBiKhudav)andki!  Doh&i 
Mahdrdj  !  Dohai  Kompanl  Bdhddur ! ' 
'  Justice,  my  Lord  !  Justice,  O  Kin^  I 
Justice,  O  Company!' — perhaps  in 
consequence  of  some  oppression  by  his 
followers,  perhaps  in  reterence  to  some 
grievance  with  which  he  has  no  power 
to  interfere.  "  Until  1860  no  one  dared 
to  ignore  the  appneal  of  dohai  to  a 
native  Prince  within  his  territory.  I 
have  heard  a  serious  chaige  made 
against  a  person  for  caUinj^  the  doh&i 
needlessly  "  {M.-Oen.  Keattnge). 


*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Indian  cry  also  appeals 
to  the  Prince  expreBsly.  It  was  the  wood  fortune 
of  one  of  the  present  writers  (Jl  B.)  to  have 
witoessed  the  call  of  Haro !  brouight  into  serious 
operation  at  Jersey. 
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Wilson  derives  the  exclamation  from 
doy  *two'  or  repeatedly,  and  hdi  'alas,* 
illustrating  this  by  tne  phrase  *  dohai 
tthdi  kamd,^  *to  make  exclamation  (or 
invocation  of  justice)  twice  and  thrice.* 
[Platts  says,  do-hdy,  Skt.  hri-haha,'  a 
crying  twice  "alas!"]  This  phrase, 
however,  we  take  to  be  merely  an 
example  of  the '  striving  after  meaning,' 
usual  in  cases  where  the  real  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  forgotten.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  worn  is  really  a  form  of 
the  Skt.  droluiy  'injury,  wrong.'  And 
this  is  coniirmed  bv  the  form  in  Ibn 
Batuta,  and  the  Mahr.  durdhi;  "an 
exclamation  or  expression  used  in  pro- 
hibiting in  the  name  of  the  Kaja.  .  . 
implying  an  imprecation  of  his 
vengeance  in  case  of  disobedience" 
(Mdim(/rth'8  Diet.);  also  Tel.  and 
Canar.  durdi^  'protest,  prohibition, 
caveat,  or  veto  in  arrest  of  proceedings' 
{Wilson  and  G.  P.  B.,  MS,) 

c.  1340.—**  It  is  a  custom  in  India  that 
when  money  is  due  from  any  person  who  is 
favoured  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  creditor 
wants  bis  debt  settled,  he  lies  in  wait  at  the 
Palace  gate  for  the  debtor,  and  when  the 
latter  is  about  to  enter  he  assails  him  with 
the  exclamation  DarOhai  tu- Sultan/  *0 
Enemy  of  the  Sultan.— I  swear  by  the 
head  of  the  King  thou  shalt  not  enter  till 
thou  hast  paid  me  what  thou  owest.'  The 
debtor  cannot  then  stir  from  the  spot,  until 
he  has  satisfied  the  creditor,  or  has  obtained 
his  consent  to  the  respite." — Ibn  BcUuta, 
iii.  412.  The  siffnificataon  assigned  to  the 
words  by  the  Moorish  traveller  probably 
only  shows  that  the  real  meamng  was 
unknown  to  his  Musulman  friends  at  Delhi, 
whilst  its  form  strongly  corroborates  our 
el^mology,  and  shows  that  it  still  kept  close 
to  the  Sanskrit. 

1609.— "He  is  severe  enough,  but  all 
helpeth  not ;  for  his  poore  Riats  or  clownes 
complaane  of  Iniustice  done  them,  and  cry 
for  justice  at  the  King's  hands." — ffatckins, 
in  Purchas,  i.  223. 

c.  1666. — "Quand  on  y  veut  arrdter  une 
personne,  on  crie  seulement  Doa  padecha; 
cette  clamour  a  autant  de  force  que  celle  de 
haro  en  Normandie ;  et  si  on  defend  h,  ^uel- 
qu'un  de  sortir,  du  lieu  oh  il  est,  en  dnant 
DOA  jxtdecha,  il  ne  pent  partir  sans  se  rendre 
crimmel,  et  il  est  oblige  de  se  presentir  k 
la  Justice." — Tkevenoty  v.  61. 

1834. — "The  servant  woman  began  to 
make  a  great  outciy,  and  wanted  to  leave  the 
ship,  and  cried  Dohaee  to  the  Company,  for 
she  was  murdered  and  kidnapped." — Tk« 
Baboo,  ii.  242. 

DOAB,  n.p.  A  name  applied  to  the 
strip  of  moist  land,  partially  cultivated 
witn  rice,  which  extends  at  the  foot  of 


DOBUND. 


DONDERA  HEAD, 


the  Him&laya  mountains  to  Bhotan. 
It  correspondbs  to  the  Teni  further 
west ;  but  embraces  the  conception  of 
the  passes  or  accesses  to  the  hill  country 
from  this  last  verae  of  the  plain,  and 
is  apparently  the  okt  dvdra^  a  gate  or 
entrance.  (The  £.  Dwan  of  Qoalpara 
District,  and  the  W.  Dwan  of  Jalpai- 
guri  were  annexed  in  1864  to  stop  the 
raids  of  the  Bhutias.] 

DOBUND,  s.  This  word  is  not  in 
the  Hind.  Diets,  (nor  is  it  in  Wilson^ 
but  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  eluci- 
dated by  the  quotation : 

1787.-— "That  the  power  of  Mr.  Fraser  to 
make  dolnmds,  or  new  and  additional  em- 
bankments in  aid  of  the  old  ones  .  .  .  was 
a  power  very  mach  to  be  suspected,  and 
very  improper  to  be  entrusted  to  a  contrac- 
tor who  had  already  covenanted  to  keep 
the  old  pooU  in  i>erfect  repair/'  ko»— Articles 
agaiiut  fT.  HaitinffSy  in  Burke,  vii.  98. 

DOLLY,  s.  Hind,  ddli,  A  compli- 
mentary offering  of  fruit,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, sweetmeats  and  the  like,  pre- 
sented usually  on  one  or  more  trays ; 
also  the  daily  basket  of  garden  produce 
laid  before  the  owner  by  the  MdU  or 
gardener  ("The  Molly  with  his  doUy''). 
The  proper  meaning  of  dSU  is  a 
'branch'  or  Hwiff '  (Skt.  ddr) ;  then  a 
*  basket,'  a  Hray/  or  a  *pair  of  trays 
slung  to  a  yoke,'  as  used  in  making 
the  offerings.  TVenty  years  ago  the 
custom  of  presenting  ddlis  was  innocent 
/  and  merely  complimentary  ;  but,  if  the 
letter  quoted  under  1882  is  correct,  it 
must  have  grown  into  a  gross  abuse, 
especially  in  the  Punjab.  [The  custom 
has  now  been  in  most  Provinces  regu- 
lated by  Qovemment  orders.] 

[1882.— **  A  Dhanllie  is  a  flat  basket,  on 
which  is  arranged  in  neat  order  whatever 
f  ruit)  vegetables,  or  herbs  are  at  the  time  in 
season."— Jfrt.  Meer  ffattan  Alt,  Oftferva- 
Hona,  i.  838.] 

1880.— *' Brass  dishes  filled  with  pistachio 
nuts  are  displayed  here  and  there ;  they  are 
the  oblations  of  the  would-be  visitors.  Hie 
English  call  these  offerings  dollies;  the 
natives  dilL  They  represent  in  the  profuse 
East  the  visiting  cards  of  the  meagre  West." 
^Ali  Baba,  84. 

1882.—"  I  learn  that  in  Bladraa  dallies  are 
restricted  to  a  single  gilded  orange  or  lime, 
or  a  tiny  sugar  pagoda,  and  Madras  offioers 
who  have  seen  the  bushels  of  fruit,  nuts, 
almonds,  sugar-candy^  .  .  .  ko,,  received  by 
single  officials  in  a  single  day  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  and  in  addition  the  number  of 
bottles  of  brandy,  champagne,  liquors,  kc., 
received  along  with  all  the  preceding  in  the 


Punjab,  have  been  .  .  .  astounded  that  mdi 
a  praetioe  should  be  ooontonanoed  hw 
Qovemment."  —  Ldter  in  Fitmser  MmL 
llarohl5. 

DOME,  DHOME;  in  S.  India 
commonly  Dombaree,  Dombar,  a. 
Hind.  Ddm  or  p&mrd.  The  name  of 
a  very  low  caste,  representing  some 
old  aboriginal  race,  spread  ul  over 
India.  In  many  places  tJiey  perform 
such  offices  as  carrying  dead  bodies, 
removing  carrion,  &c.  They  are  often 
musicians;  in  Oudh  sw^eepers;  in 
Champaran  professional  thieves  (see 
Elliots  Races  of  the  NW.P,,  \RiMe^y 
Trihet  and  Castes  of  Bengal,  s.v.p.  It  is 
possible,  as  has  been  su^^ested  o^  some 
one,  that  the  Gyx>sy  Romany  is  this 
word. 

c.  1828.— "There  be  also  certain  othen 
which  be  called  Dnmhiri  who  eat  carrion  and 
carcases ;  who  have  absolutely  no  obiect  of 
worship ;  and  who  have  to  do  the  drudgeriea 
of  other  people,  and  carry  loads." — Friar 
JardanMM,  Hale.  Soc.  p.  21. 

1817.— ''There  is  yet  another  tribe  of 
vagrants,  who  are  also  a  separate  sect.  They 
are  the  class  of  mountebanks,  buffoons,  pos- 
ture-masters, tumblers,  dancers,  and  the 
like.  .  .  .  The  most  dissolute  bodv  is  that  of 
the  Domban  or  Dumbaru."— A6M  Dubois^ 
468. 

DONDERA  HEAD,  n.p.  The 
southernmost  point  of  Ceylon ;  called 
after  a  magnificent  Buddhist  shrine 
there,  much  frequented  as  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  which  was  destroyed  hj 
the  Portugese  in  1687.  The  name  is 
a  corruption  of  Dewa-nagaira,  in  Elu 
(or  old  Singalese)  Ihunhnuwara;  in 
modem  Singalese  Dewundara  {ind. 
AfUiq,  L  329).  The  place  is  identified 
by  Tennent  with  Ptolemy's  *<Dagana, 
sacred  to  the  moon."  Is  this  name  in 
any  way  the  origin  of  the  opprobrium 
*  dunderhead '  ?  [The  N.E.A  gives  no 
countenance  to  this,  but  leaves  the 
derivation  doubtful;  possibly  akin  to 
dunner}.  The  name  is  so  written  in 
Dunn's  Directory,  5th  ed.  1780,  p.  58 ; 
also  in  a  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Benflal,* 
without  title  or  date  in  Dalrym^e'a 
Collection. 

1844.^«  We  travelled  in  two  days  to  the 
city  of  IMnawar,  which  is  large,  near  the 
sea,  and  inhabited  by  traders.  In  a  vast 
temple  there,  one  sees  an  idol  which  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  city.  .  .  .  The  dty  and 
its  revenues  are  the  property  of  the  idoL" — 
Ibn  BatiUa,  iv.  184. 

ri568.-<<Taiiabaz«.''  See  under  aALLB, 
POINT  DE.] 
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DONET,  DHONY,  s.  In  S.  India. 
4i  small  native  vessel^  properly  formed 
(at  least  the  lower  part  of  it)  from  a 
angle  tree.  Tamil,  td^i.  Dr.  Qimdert 
sn^iests  as  the  origin  Skt.  drma^  *a 
wooden  vesaeL'  But  it  is  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  Tamil  tondugoy  *to 
scoop  out ' ;  and  the  word  wouhi  then 
be  exactly  analogous  to  the  Anglo- 
American  *  dug-out.'  In  the  J,R.A.S. 
voL  i.  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edye,  formerly 
H.M.'s  Master  ShipMrri^ht  in  Ceylon, 
on  the  native  vessels  of  South  India, 
and  among  others  he  describes  the 
Doni  (p.  13),  with  a  drawing  to  scale. 
He  calls  it  **a  huge  vessel  of  ark-like 
form,  about  70  feet  Ions,  20  feet  broad, 
and  12  feet  deep ;  witn  a  flat  bottom 
or  keel  part,  which  at  the  broadest 
place  is  7  feet ;  ...  the  whole  eauip- 
ment  of  these  rude  vessels,  as  well  as 
their  construction,  is  the  most  coarse 
and  unseaworthy  that  I  have  ever 
fleen."  From  this  it  woidd  appear  tliat 
the  doney  is  no  longer  a  *  dug-out,'  as 
the  suggested  etymology,  and  Pvrard 
de  Laval's  express  statement,  inaicate 
it  to  have  been  originally. 

1552.~Castanheda  already  uses  the  word 
4U  Portuguese :  "foy  logo  cOtra  ho  tdne."— 
iii22. 

1653.— «*Va«co  da  Gama  having  started 
...  on  the  following  day  they  were  be- 
calmed rather  more  than  a  league  and  a  half 
from  Oalicut,  when  there  came  towards 
them  more  than  60  tmite,  whioh  are  small 
▼eesela,  crowded  with  people."— Borrof,  I. 
iv.,  3d. 

1501. — ^The  word  constantly  occurs  in 
this  form  (ton<)  in  ComOf  e,g,  vol.  i.  pt.  1, 
403,  502,  &c. 

n698.— ".  .  .  oertaine  scutes  or  Skiffes 
«aued  ToiMS."— Z/tiueAoteA,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
56.] 

1006.— There  is  a  good  description  of  the 
vessel  in  Oouvea,  f .  29. 

c.  1610.— ''Le  basteau  s'appelloit  Domny, 
<c'e8t  k  dire  oiseau,  pouroe  qu'il  estoit  pro- 
Tiste  de  voiles."— Pymnrf  de  Laval,  i.  65 ; 
f  Hak.  Soc.  i.  86]. 

, ,  ' '  La  plupart  de  leurs  vaisseauz  sont 
d'one  seule  piece,  ou'ils  appellent  Tonny, 
•et  les  Portugais  Almedift  (Almadia)."— 
Ibid.  i.  278  ;  ^ak.  Soc.  i.  389J. 

1644.— "They  have  in  this  city  of  Cochin 
certain  boats  which  they  call  Tones,  in 
whidi  they  navigate  the  shallow  rivers, 
whsob  have  5  or  6  palms  of  depth,  16 
or  20  cubits  in  length,  and  with  a  broad 
panma  of  5  or  6  palms,  so  that  they  build 
above  an  upper  story  called  Bayltu^  like  a 
little  house,  thatched  with  Ola  (Ollah),  and 
«k»ed  at  the  aides.  Iliis  contains  many 
paaseogers,  who  go  to  amuse  themselves  on 


the  rivers,  and  there  are  spent  in  this  way 
many  thousands  of  cruzados.*'  — .Socoiro 
MS. 

1866.—".  .  .  with  110  panua,  and  100 
caiHTtt  (see  PBOW,  OATUB)  and  80  toneee 
of  broad  beam,  full  of  people  .  .  .  the  enemy 
displayed  himself  on  the  water  to  our 
caravels.'*— JFVtrtiay  iSbuM,  Atia  Porhig.  i.  66. 

1672. — ".  .  .  four  fishermen  from  the 
town  came  over  to  us  in  a  Tony." — Bat- 
daeus,  Ceylon  (Dutch  ed.),  89. 

ri821.— In  Travels  on  Foot  through  the 
Idand  of  Ceylon^  bv  J.  Haafner,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  (PKiUtp's  New  Voyaget  and 
Travelt,  v.  6,  79),  the  words  ''ihonij,** 
''thony*t"  of  the  original  are  translated 
Fanny,  Fonniee;  this  is  possibly  a  mis- 
print for  Tnnnlea,  which  appears  on  p.  60 
as  the  rendering  of  "<Aont/V"  See  I^ote$ 
and  Quen'e*,  9th  ser.  iv.  183.J 

1860. — "Amongst  the  vessels  at  anchor 
(at  Qalle)  lie  the  dows  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Fatamars  of  Malabar,  the  dhoneys  of 
Coromandel."— TVnaen^'f  Ceylon,  ii.  1(6. 

DOOB,  s.  H.  dith,  from  Skt.  d^rvd. 
A  very  nutritious  creeping  grass  {Oyno- 
don  dactylon^  Pers.),  spread  very  gener- 
ally in  India.  In  the  hot  weather  of 
Upper  India,  when  its  grom-th  is  scanty, 
it  is  eagerly  sought  for  horses  by  tlie 
*  grass-cutters.'  The  natives,  according 
to  Boxburffh,  quoted  by  Drury,  cut 
the  voung  leaves  and  make  a  cooling 
drink  from  the  roots.  The  popular 
etymologv,  from  dhUp,  ^sanatime^  has 
no  foundation.  Its  merits,  its  lowly 
gesture,  its  spreading  quality,  give  it  a 
frequent  place  in  native  poetry. 

1810.— "The  doob  is  not  to  be  found 
ever3rwhere ;  but  in  the  low  countries  about 
Dacca  .  .  .  this  grass  abounds;  attaining 
to  a  prodigious  luxuriance."— ITtV^uiffuon, 
V.  M.  i.  259. 

DOOOAUN,  s.  Ar.  dvkkan^  Pers. 
and  H.  dvJcdn^  'a shop';  dvkdndar^  'a 
shopkeeper.' 

1554. — "And  when  you  buy  in  the  duhOnt 
(no$  duodes),  they  don't  give  picotaa 
(see  PICOTA),  and  so  the  Dukftickrs  {oa 
Dncamdarei)  gain.  .  .  ."—A.  Nwm»,  22. 

1810.— "L'estrade  elev^  sur  laquelle  le 
marchand  est  assis,  et  d'oh  il  montre  sa 
marchandise  auz  acheteurs,  est  proprement 
oe  qu'on  appelle  dnkin;  mot  qui  siffnifie, 
suivant  son  etymologic,  une  eMtruete  ou 
plattfarmef  ntr  lamulle  on  ee  peut  tenir  astit, 
et  que  nous  traduisons  improprement  par 
boutique." — Note  by  SUvekre  de  Sacy,  in 
Relahon  de  VEgypU,  904. 

[1832.— "The  Dnkhauia  (shops)  small, 
with  the  whole  front  open  towards  the 
street."  — 3rr«.  Meet  Ea$8an  AH,  Chter- 
vatinns,  ii.  86.] 
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1885.— "The  shop  (dookkin)  is  a  square 
recess,  or  cell,  generaUy  about  6  or  7  feet 
high.  ...  Its  Moor  is  even  with  the  top 
of  a  mukabak,  or  raised  seat  of  stone  or 
brick,  built  against  the  front." — Lane*i 
Mod.  Egyptians,  ed.  1836,  ii.  9. 

D00MBXJB,8.  The  name  commonly 

fiven  in  India  to  the  fat-tailed  sheep, 
reeds  of  which  are  spread  over  West 
Asia  and  East  Africa.  The  word  is 
properly  Pers.  dwnha^  dvmba;  dumby 
*  tail,'  or  especially  this  fat  tail.  The 
old  story  of  little  carts  being  attached 
to  the  quarters  of  these  sheep  to  bear 
their  tails  is  found  in  many  books,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  modem 
evidence  of  the  fact.  We  quote  some 
passages  bearing  on  it : 

c.  A.D.  260.— "The  tails  of  the  sheep  (of 
India)  reach  to  their  feet.  .  .  .  The  shepherds 
.  .  .  cut  open  the  tails  and  take  out  the 
tallow,  and  then  sew  it  up  again.  .  .  .*' — 
Aelian,  De  NaL  AninuU.  iv.  32. 

1298. — "Then  there  are  sheep  here  as  biff 
as  asses;  and  their  tails  are  so  large  and 
fat,  that  one  tail  shall  weigh  some  90  lbs. 
They  are  fine  fat  beasts,  and  afford  capital 
mutton."— i/an»  Polo,  Bk.  i.  ch.  18. 

1436.— "Their  iiijth  kinde  of  beasts  are 
sheepe,  which  be  unreasonable  great,  longe 
legged,  longe  woll,  and  great  tayles,  that 
waie  about- xij^.  a  piece.  And  some  such 
I  have  seene  as  have  drawen  a  wheele 
aftre  them,  their  tailes  being  holden  vp.*' 
—Jos.  Barbaro,  Hak.  Soc.  21. 

c.  1520.— "These  sheep  are  not  different 
from  others,  except  as  regards  the  tail,  which 
is  very  large,  and  the  fatter  the  sheep  is  the 
bigger  is  his  tail.  Some  of  them  have  tails 
weighing  10  and  20  pounds,  and  that  will 
happen  when  they  get  fat  of  their  own 
accord.  But  in  £%ypt  many  persons  make 
a  business  of  fattening  sheep,  and  feed 
them  on  bran  and  wheat,  and  then  the  taD 
gets  so  big  that  the  sheep  can't  stir.  But 
those  who  keep  them  tie  the  tail  on  a  kind 
of  little  cart,  and  in  this  way  they  move 
about.  I  saw  one  sheep's  tail  of  this  kind 
at  Asiot,  a  city  of  Eg^pt  150  miles  from 
Cairo,  on  the  I^ile,  whico  weighed  80  lbs., 
and  many  people  asserted  that  they  have 
seen  such  tails  that  weighed  150  lbs.  — Leo 
AjHcamu,  in  Ramiuio,  i.  f .  92v. 

[c.  1610. — "The  tails  of  rams  and  ewes  are 
wondrous  big  and  heavy ;  one  we  weighed 
(in  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence)  timied 
2S  pounds."— Pyrorrf  de  Laval,  i.  36. 

[1612.—"  Goodly  Barbary  sheep  with  great 
rumps."- />ani;«n.  Letters,  i.  178.] 

1828.— "We  had  a  Doomba  ram  at  Prag. 
The  Doomba  sheep  are  difficult  to  keep 
alive  in  this  climate." — Wandering*  of  a 
Pilgrim,  i.  28. 

1846.— "I  was  informed  by  a  person  who 
poasessed   large   flocks,  and   who   had  no 


reason  to  deceive  me,  that  sometimes  the 
tail  of  the  Tymnnnee  doooibaa  increased  to 
such  a  size,  that  a  cart  or  small  truck  on 
wheels  was  necessary  to  supfwrt  the  weighty 
and  that  without  it  the  animal  could  not 
wander  about;  he  declared  also  that  he 
had  produced  tails  in  his  flock  which 
weighed  12  TahreeH  munds,  or  48  $eers 
pwkak,  equal  to  about  96  Ihs.** — CAplain, 
HuUon,  in  /our.  At.  Soc.  Beng.  zv.  160. 

DOOPUTTY,  s.  Hind.  do-paUah^ 
dupattd,  &c.  A  piece  of  stuff  of  'two 
breadths,'  a  sheet.  "The  principal 
or  only  garment  of  women  of  the 
lower  orders"  (in  Bengal — Wilson)^ 
["Formerly  these  pieces  were  woven 
narrow,  and  joined  alongside  of  one 
another  to  produce  the  proper  width  ; 
now,  however,  the  dupatta  is  all  woven 
in  one  piece.  This  is  a  piece  of  cloth 
worn  entire  as  it  comes  from  the  loom. 
It  is  worn  either  round  the  head  or 
over  the  shoulders,  and  is  used  by  both 
men  and  women,  Hindu  and  Muhiun- 
madan"  (Yusuf  Alt,  Mm.  on  Silk,  71).] 
Applied  in  S.  India  by  native  servants, 
when  speaking  their  own  language,  to 
European  bed-sheets. 

[1615.—".  .  .  dubeUes  gouzerams."— 
Foster,  Liters,  iii.  156.] 

DOOBGA  POOJA,  s.  Skt.  Durgd- 
"a,  'Worship  of  Durga.'  The  chief 
adu  festival  in  Bengal,  lasting  for 
10  days  in  September— October,  and 
forming  the  principal  holiday-time  of 
all  the  Calcutta  offices.  (See  DUSBEBA.) 
[The  common  term  for  these  holidays 
nowadays  is  *  the  Poojahs.'] 

c.  1835.— 
"  And  every  Dooiga  Pooja  would  good  Mr. 
Simms  explore 
The  famous  river  Hoogly  up  as  high  as 
Barrackpore." 
Lines   in   honour    of    the    late    Mr. 
Simms,  Bole  Ponju,  1857,  ii.  220. 

[1900.— "Calcutta  has  been  in  the  throes 
of  the  Pujaha  since  yesterday."— Ptonaer 
Mail,  Oct.  5.] 

DOOBSUMMXTND,  n.p.  DUrsa- 
mand;  a  corrupt  form  of  Dvdra- 
Samudra  (Gate  of  the  Sea),  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Balalas,  a  medieval 
dynasty  in  S.  India,  who  ruled  a 
country  generally  corresponding  with 
Mysore.  [See  Rice,  Mysore,  ii.  363.] 
The  citjr  Itself  is  identified  with  the 
fine  rums  at  Halabidu  [Hale-bidu, 
*  old  capital '  \  in  the  Hassan  district  of 
Mysore. 
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c.  1800.— "There  is  another  country 
called  Deogir.  Its  capital  is  called  IMrd 
SamxijnMT.*'--Rashldiuidln,  in  Elliot,  i.  73. 
<There  is  confusion  in  thia.) 

1909.— "The  royal  army  marched  from 
this  place  towards  the  country  of  IMuT 
fiamim."— YFofj^/;  in  Elliolf  iii.  49. 

1810.— "On  Sunday,  the  28rd  ...  he 
took  a  select  hody  of  cayalry  with  him,  and 
on  the  5th  Shawwtfl  reached  the  fort  of 
Dhto  Bamiind,  after  a  difficult  march  of 
12  days."- ^mir  Kkusru,  ibid.  88.  See  also 
NoticeM  H  Extraitty  xiii.  171. 

DORADO,  s.  Port.  A  kind  of  fish  ; 
apparently  a  dolphin  ^ot  the  cetaceous 
animal  so  called).  The  Coryphamd 
hippurus  of  Day's  Fishes  is  caJled  by 
Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  0.  dorado. 
See  also  quotation  from  Drake.  One 
might  doubt,  because  of  the  praise  of 
its  flavour  in  Bontius,  whilst  Day  only 
fiays  of  the  C.  hippurus  that  ^' these 
•dolphins  are  eaten  oy  natives."  Fryer, 
however,  uses  an  expression  like  that 
of  Bontius: — "The  Dolphin  is  ex- 
tolled beyond  these," — i.e.  Bonito  and 
Albicore  (p.  12). 

1578.— "When  he  is  chased  of  the  Bonito, 
or  great  mackrel  (whom  the  Aurata  or  Dol- 
phm  also  pursueth).' — Z)rair«,  World  En- 
compojued,  Uak.  Soc.  82. 

1881.— "Pisces  DoradOB  dicti  a  Portugal- 
ensibos,  ab  aureo  quern  ferunt  in  cute  colore 
.  .  .  hie  piscis  est  longe  optimi  saporis, 
Baniicu  bonitate  excellena." — Jac.  SorUiij 
lib.  V.  cap.  xix.  73. 

DOBAY,  DUBAI,  s.  This  is  a  South 
Indian  eouivalent  of  8&hib  ((}-v.) ; 
Tel.  dorcky  Tam.  turai^  *  Master.*  tSinna- 
lurai,  'small  gentleman*  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  Chhota  Sdhiby  a  junior  officer  ; 
and  Tel.  dorcudni,  Tam.  turaisdni  (cor- 
ruptly daresdnt)  of  *  Lady  *  or  *  Madam.* 

1680.— "The  delivery  of  three  Iron  guns 
to  the  Denra  of  Ramacole  at  the  rate  of  15 
Poffodat  per  candy  is  ordered  .  .  .  which  is 
much  more  than  what  they  cost." — Fort  Sl 
Oto,  Com..  Aug.  5.  In  IfoUt  and  Extracts, 
No.  iii  p.  81. 

1887.— "The  Vakeels  stand  behind  their 
masters  during  all  the  visit,  and  discuss 
with  them  all  that  A —  says.  Sometimes 
they  teU  him  some  barefaced  lie,  and  when 
they  find  he  does  not  believe  it,  they  turn 
to  me  grinning,  and  say,  *  Ma'am,  the  Doory 
plenty  cunning  gentlyman/  " — Letters  from 
Madras,  S$, 

1882L— "The  appellation  by  which  Sir  T. 
Munro  was  most  commonly  known  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  was  that  of  '  Colonel  Dora.' 
And  to  this  day  it  is  considered  a  sufficient 
answer  to  inquiries  regarding  the  reason  for 
any  Revenue  Rule,  that  i  was  laid  down  by 


the  Colonel  DanL**—Arlmtknot*s  Memoir  of 
Sir  T,  M,,  p.  xcviii. 

"A  village  up  the  Godavery,  on  the  left 
bank,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  known 
as  Dorayln,  or  *  gentlemen.*  That  this  is 
the  understood  meaning  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  their  women  are  called  DorMandln, 
i.e.  *  ladies.'  These  people  rifle  their  arrow 
feathers^'.tf.  give  them  a  spiral."  (Reference 
lost.)  [These  are  perhaps  the  Kois,  who  are 
called  by  the  Telixigas  Koidhoras,  ' '  the  word 
dhora  meaning  *  gentleman'  or  Sahib." — 
(Central  Prav,  Gax.  600 ;  also  see  Ind.  Ant. 
viu.  34)]. 

DOBIA,  s.  H.  doriyd,  from  dor^  dorl, 
*a  cord  or  leash  *  ;*a  dog-keeper. 

1781.— "Stolen  .  .  .  The  Dog  was  taken 
out  of  Capt.  Law's  Basgage  Boat  •  •  •  l>y 
the  Dmreer  that  brought  him  to  Calcutta. ' 
— India  Gazette,  March  17. 

[Dorisra  is  also  used  for  a  kind  of 
cloth.  "  As  the  characteristic  Battern  of 
the  dkdrkhdna  is  a  check,  so  tnat  of  the 
doriya  is  stripes  running  along  the 
length  of  the  tmn^  i.e.  in  warp  threads. 
The  doriya  was  originally  a  cotton 
fabric,  but  it  is  now  manufactured  in 
silk,  silk-and-cotton,  tasar^  and  other 
combinations"  {Yusuf  Alij  Mon.  o?i 
iSWA:,94). 

[c.  1590.— In  a  list  of  cotton  cloths,  we 
have  "Doriyah,  per  piece,  6R.  to  2M."— 
Ain,  i.  95. 

[1688.—".  .  .  8  pieces  DttonaB.** —Hedges, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soq,  i.  94.] 

D0800TT,  s.    H.  do-suti,  do-s&td, 

*  double  thread,*  a  kind  of  cheap  cotton 
stuff  woven  with  threads  doubled. 

[1848.— "The  other  pair  (of  travelling 
baskets)  is  simply  covered  with  doflootee  (a 
coarse  double-threaded  cotton)."— Z)avia«)w, 
Diary  in  Upper  India,  i.  10.] 

DOUBLE-GBILL,  s.  Domestic  H. 
of  the  kitchen  for  *a  de\'ir  in  the 
culinary  sense. 

DOUB,  s.  A  foray,  or  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition of  any  kind.  H.  daur,  *  a  run.* 
Also  to  dour,  'to  run,*  or  'to  make 
such  an  expedition.* 

1868.— "'Halloa  1  Oakfield,'  cried  Perkins, 
as  he  entered  the  mess  tent  .  .  .  *  don't 
look  down  in  the  mouth,  man ;  Attok  taken, 
Chutter  Sing  dauriniT  down  like  the  devil — 
march  to-morrow.  .  .  .' " — Oaifield,  ii.  87. 

DOW,  s.    H.  ddoy  [Skt.  dmroy  da, 

*  to  cut  *J.    A  name  much  used  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  as  well  &s 
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by  Europeans  in  Burma,  for  the  hew- 
ing knife  or  bill,  of  various  forms, 
carried  by  the  races  of  those  regions, 
and  used  both  for  cutting  jungle  and 
as  a  sword.  Dha  is  the  true  Burmese 
name  for  their  weapon  of  this  kind, 
but  we  do  not  know  if  there  is  anv 
relation  but  an  accidental  one  with 
the  Hind.  word.  [See  drawing  in 
EgerUm,  Handbook  of  Indian  Arms, 
p.  84.] 

[1870.— '* The  Dao  is  the  hUl  knife.  .  .  . 
It  18  a  blade  about  18  inches  long,  narrow  at 
the  haft,  and  square  and  broad  at  the  tap  ; 

Ctless,  and  sharpened  on  one  side  only, 
blade  is  set  in  a  handle  of  wood;  a 
bamboo  root  is  considered  the  best.  The 
fighting  dao  is  differently  shaped ;  this  is  a 
long  pointless  sword,  set  in  a  wooden  or 
ebony  handle ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  a  blow 
of  ahnost  incrodible  power  can  be  given  by 
one  of  these  weapons.  .  .  .  Tlie  weapon  is 
identioal  with  the  *  parang  latoi*  of  the 
Malays.  .  .  ,"^Lemn,  Wild  Jtaeet  of  S.E. 
Tndiaf  S5  teq, 

DOWLE,  s.  H.  dauly  dauld.  The 
ridge  of  clay  markuia  the  boundary 
between  two  rice  fieliu,  and  retaining 
the  water;  called  commonly  in  S. 
India  a  bund.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  Sussex  dooU  is  "a  small  conical 
heap  of  earth,  to  mark  the  bounds  of 
farms  and  parishes  in  the  downs" 
(Wright,  Diet,  of  Obs,  and  Prov. 
English),  [The  same  comparison  was 
made  by  Sir  H.  Elliot  (Supp,  Gloss,  &v. 
Dotila);  the  resembWce  is  merely 
accidental ;  see  N.E,D.  s.v.  DooL^ 

1861.— "In  the  N.W.  comer  of  Suffolk, 
where  the  country  is  almost  entirely  open, 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  parishes  are 
marked  by  earthen  mounds  from  3  to  6  feet 
high,  which  are  known  in  tiie  neighbourhood 
as  doolB."— i\rotef  and  Queries,  1st  Series, 
vol  iv.  p.  161. 


gui( 
drofi 


DOWBA,s.  A  guide.  U.daurdhd, 
dauraha,  daurd,   *a  village  runner,  a 

*de,'  from  '  daurnd,  *  to  run,*  Skt 
irawa,  'running.' 

1827.—"  The  vidette,  on  his  part,  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  Dowrah,  a  guide  sup- 
plied at  the  last  village.*'— iSir  W.  Scott,  The 
thargeovCs  Daughter,  ch.  xiii. 

[DRABI,  DRABY,  s.  The  Indian 
camp-followers'  corruption  of  the 
English  'driver J 

[1900.— "The  mule  race  for  Drabis  and 
grass-cutters  was  entertaining.*'— Pioneer 
Mail,  March  16.] 


DBAVIDIAN,  adj.  The  Skt.  term 
Drdvida  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  name  of  the  Conjevaram  Euigdom 
(4th  to  11th  cenL  A.D.).  but  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  used  as  ^mivalent 
to  *  Tamil'  About  a.d.  700  Rumania 
Bhatta  calls  the  lanffuage  of  the  South 
Andhradrdvidor-bhdJid,  meaning  prob- 
ably, as  Bishop  Caldwell  suggests,  what 
we  should  now  describe  as  ^Telegu- 
rami'Manguage.'  Indeed  he  has  shown 
reason  for  believing  that  Tamil  and 
Drdvida,  of  which  Dramida  (written 
Tiramida),  and  DramUa  are  old  forms, 
are  really  the  same  word.  [Also  see 
Oppert,  Grig.  Inhah.  25  seq.,  ana  Dravira^ 
in  a  quotation  from  Al-biruni  under 
KALABAB.1  It  may  be  suggested  as 
posssible  that  the  Tropina  of  Pliny 
IS  also  the  same  (see  below).  Dr. 
Caldwell  proposed  Dravidian  as  a 
convenient  name  for  the  S.  Indian 
languages  which  belong  to  the  Tamil 
family,  and  the  cultivated  members  of 
which  are  Tamil,  Malayalam,  Canarese^ 
Tulu,  Kudagu  (or  Coorg),  and  Telegu  ; 
the  uncultivated  Tuda,  Eota,  Gdnd» 
Khon4,  Orfion,  RajmahalL  [It  has 
also  been  adopted  as  an  enthnological 
term  to  designate  the  non- Aryan  races 
of  India  (see  Risley,  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
Bengal,  i.  Intro,  xxxi.).] 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  From  the  mouth  of  Ganges 
where  he  entereth  into  the  sea  unto  tii» 
cape  Calingon,  and  the  town  Dandagula, 
are  counted  72f>  miles;  from  thence  to 
Tropina  where  standeth  the  chief  e  mart  or 
towne  of  merchandise  in  all  India,  1225 
miles.  Then  to  the  promontorie  of  Peri- 
mula  they  reckon  750  miles,  from  which 
to  the  towne  abovesaid  Patale  .  .  .  620."— 
Pliny,  by  Phil,  Eolland,  vi.  chap.  xx. 

A.D.  404. — In  a  south-western  direction 
are  the  following  tracts  .  .  .  Surashtrians, 
B&daras,  and  Dravidas.— FordAo-mtAira,  ia 
J.R,A.S,,  2nd  ser.  v!  84. 

„  "The  eastern  half  of  the  Narbadda. 
district  .  .  .  the  Pulindas,  the  eastern  half 
of  the  DrAvidas  ...  of  all  these  the  Sun  is 
the  Lord."— /W.  p.  231. 

c.  1045.—"  Moreover,  chief  of  the  sons  of 
Bharata,  there  are,  the  nations  of  the  South, 
the  Drivi4as  ...  the  Kamtftakas,  Mtfhish- 
akas.  .  .  ."— KiiAiitt  Pwdna,  by  JST.  H, 
Wilsmi,  18e5,  ii.  177  teq, 

1856.— "The  idioms  which  are  included 
in  tills  work  under  the  general  term  *  Dravi- 
dian* constitute  the  vernacular  speech  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  S. 
India."— (%i^(tie«//,  Comp.  Orammar  qf  the 
Dravidian  Languaget,  1st  ed. 

1869.— "The  people  themselves  arrang* 
their  countrymen  under  two  heads;  five 
termed  Panek'gavra,  belonging  to  the  Hindi, 
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or  M  it  is  now  geaeraUy  called,  the  Aryan 
gioopw  and  the  remaining  flve,  or  PamJ^ 
ScMU,  to  the  Tkmil  type."— iSiir  W.  JUliot, 
ilk  J.  AAii.  iSbe.  N.S.  i.  94. 

DRAWERS,  LONG,  s.  An  old- 
fashioned  term,  probably  obsolete  ex- 
cept in  Madias,  equivalent  to  pyj&mas 
(q.v.> 

1794.— '*  The  contractor  shall  engage  to 
wap^j  .  .  .  every^tient  .  .  .  with  ...  a 
elean  gown,  cap,  shirt,  and  long  drawwB." 
--In  Sdtm-Karr,  ii.  115. 

DRESSma-BOY,   DRESS-BOY, 

8.  Madras  term  for  the  servant  who 
acts  as  valet,  corresponding  to  the 
iMWUror  (q.v.)  of  N.  India. 

1887.— See  Letters frotn  Madrtu,  106. 

DRUOGERMAN,  s.  Neither  this 
word  for  an  *  interpreter,*  nor  the 
Levantine  dragoman^  of  which  it  was  a 
quaint  old  English  corruption,  is  used 
in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial ;  nor  is  the 
Arab  tarjwnuZn^  which  is  the  correct 
form,  a  word  usual  in  Hindustani.  But 
the  character  of  the  two  former  words 
seemfl  to  entitle  them  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  this  Glossary.  The  Arabic  is  a 
loan-word  from  Aramaic  targimdnj  me- 
Uurgihndnj  *an  interpreter' ;  the  Jewish 
TarpunUy  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
Scriptures,  being  named  from  the  same 
root.  The  ori^al  force  of  the  Aramaic 
root  is  seen  in  the  Assyrian  ragdmu^ 
♦to  speak,'  rigmu,  *the  word.'  See 
Proe.  Soc.  BibL  Arch.,  1883,  p.  73,  and 
DMxh,  The  Hebrew  L<mg,  viewed  in 
ike  Light  of  Assyrian  Research,  p.  (VO. 
In  old  Italian  we  find  a  form  some- 
what nearer  to  the  Arabic.  (See  quota- 
tion from  Pegolotti  below.) 

o.  1150?.— **Qaonim  lingua  com  prae- 
Qominato  lohamii,  Indorum  patriarchae. 
niims  esset  obscnra,  quod  neque  ipse  quod 
Bomani  dicerent,  necjue  Romani  quod  ipse 
dioeret  intelligerent,  interprete  interpodto, 
qnem  Achiri  dzogimuumm  vocaut,  ae  mu- 
teo  etatn  Bomanomm  et  Indicae  regionis  ad 
mvioem  querere  coeperunt." — De  Adventu 
Patriarekae  Indorum,  printed  in  Zamcke, 
Der  PrieUer  Johannee,  1. 12.    Leipzig,  1879. 

[1252.— "  Quia  mens  TuTgemanos  non  erat 
scdBcienB."— IT.  de  Rubruk,  p.  154.] 

o.  1270.— '^  After  this  my  address  to  the 
Mwmbly,  I  sent  my  messa^  to  Elz  by  a 
dzBgoman  (trnjamaa)  of  nunc." — Chron»  qf 
Jetmm  qfAroffon,  tr.  by  Foeler,  ii.  588. 

ViUehardonin,  early  in  the  18th  century, 
mee  dmgbaiiMit,  [and  for  other  early  forma 
aee  N.EJ>.  8.Y.  Dragoman.'] 


o.  1309.— '*n  aToit  gens  illec  qni  saroient 
le  Sarradnnois  et  le  fran^oiB  que  Ton  apelle 
dzngenieiis,  qui  enromanooient  le  Sarrazin- 
nois  au  Conte  Perron."  —  .AnJiw^  ed.  de 
WaiUy,  182. 

o.  1848.  — "And  at  Tana  you  should 
furnish  yourself  with  dragomans  (tnzei- 
jOJuaAy—PegolottCe  Handbook,  in  Catkay, 
&c.,  ii.  291,  and  App.  iii. 

1404.— ««.  .  .  el  maestro  en  Theologia 
dizo  por  su  ^huximail  que  dizeese  al  Sefior 
\  aquella  carta  que  su  fijo  el  rey  le  embiara 
non  la  sabia  otro  leer,  salvo  el.  .  .  ." — 
Clamjo,  446. 

1585.—".  .  .  e  dopo  m'esserri  prouisto  di 
▼n  buonissimo  dragoniajio,  et  mterprete, 
fu  inteso  il  suono  oelle  trombette  le  quali 
annuntiauano  I'udienza  del  R^  "  (di  Pegu). — 
Oatparo  Balbi,  f .  102v. 

1618.— "To  the  Trcjan  Shoare,  where  I 
landed  Feb.  22  with  fourteene  English  men 
more,  and  a  lew  or  Dmggermaa."— T. 
Coryat,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1813. 

1615.— "B  dietro,  a  cavallo.  i  drago- 
itiy^wnl^  oio^  interpret!  della  repubblica  e  eon 
loro  tutti  i  dragomaimi  degli  altri  ambascia- 
tori  ai  loro  luoghi."— P.  detla  Voile,  i.  89. 

1738.- 
"  Till  I  cried  out,  you  prove  yourself  so 

able, 
Pity !    you    was    not    Draggerman    at 

Babel  I 
For  had  they  found  a  linguist  half  so 

I  make  no  question  that  the  Tower  had 
stood."— Pop«,  after  Donne,  Sat,  iv.  81. 

Other  forms  of  the  word  are  (from 
Span,  trvjaman)  the  old  French  truche- 
ment,  Low  .Latin  drocmavdus,  turchi- 
mannus.  Low  Greek  Spayo^/mvos,  &c. 

DBUMSTICE,  s.  The  colloquial 
name  in  the  Madras  Presideny  for 
the  long  slender  pods  of  the  Morinya 
pterygasperma,  Gaertner,  the  HoTSd- 
Baduh  Tree  (q.v.)  of  Bengal. 

c.  1790.—"  Mon  domestique  ^toit  occupy 
k  me  preparer  un  plat  de  morungas,  qui 
sont  une  espk^e  de  f^ves  longues,  auzquelles 
les  Europ^ns  out  donn^,  a  cause  de  leur 
forme,  le  nom  de  baguettes  &  tambour. . ." 
—ffai/ner,  ii.  25. 

DUB,  8.  Teluguda66w,Tam.tda|)jm; 
a  small  copper  coin,  the  same  as  the 
doody  (see  CASH),  value  20  cm?*; 
whence  it  comes  to  stand  for  money  in 
general.  It  is  curious  that  we  have  also 
an  English  provincial  word,  "Dwfe»= 
money,  E.  Sussex*'  (EoUcway,  Gen. 
Diet,  of  Prcmncialitms,  Lewes,  1838). 
And  the  slang  *  to  dub  up,'  for  to  pay 
up,  is  common  (see  Slang  Diet,). 
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1781.—" In  "Table  of    Priaon  Expenses 
and  articles  of  luxury  only  to  be  attained  by 
the  opulent,  after  a  length  of  saving"  (t.e. 
in  captivity  in  Mysore),  we  have — 
"Eight cheroots  ...  0  1  0. 

"The  prices  are  in  Janamt^  dubf,  and 
cash.  The  fanam  changes  for  11  dubt  and 
4  cash."— In  Live*  of  the  LindmM/B,  iii. 

c.  1790.— "  J'eus  pour  quatre  daboofl,  qui 
font  environ  cinq  sous  de  France,  d'exoel- 
lent  poisson  pour  notre  souper." — Htjuafner^ 
ii.  76. 

DUBASH,  DOBASH,  DEBASH, 

s.  H.  dvhhdskiydy  dobdshi  (lit.  ^  man  of 
two  languages  'X  Tarn,  tupdsht.  An  in- 
terpreter ;  obsolete  except  at  Madras, 
ana  perhaps  there  also  now,  at  least  in 
its  orig:inal  sense ;  [now  it  is  applied 
to  a  dressing-boy  or  other  servant 
with  a  European.]  The  Dvhash  was 
at  Madras  formerly  a  usual  servant  in 
every  household  ;  and  there  is  still 
one  attached  to  each  mercantile  house, 
as  the  broker  transacting  business  with 
natives,  and  corresponding  to  the 
Calcutta  banyan  (q.v.\  According  to 
Drummond  the  word  has  a  pecmiar 
meaning  in  Ouzerat :  *^  A  Doobasheeo  in 
Guzerat  is  viewed  as  an  evil  spirit, 
who  by  telling  lies,  sets  people  by  the 
ears."  This  illustrates  the  original 
meaning  of  dvhash^  which  might  be 
rendered  in  Bunyan's  fashion  as  Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566. — "Bring  toopaz  and  interpreter, 
Antonio  Femandes.  "—/n^ia  Office  MSS. 
Gaveta's  agreement  with  the  jangadas  of 
the  fort  of  Quilon,  Aug.  13. 

[1664. — "Per  nossa  oonta  a  ambos  por 
manilha  400  fanoim  e  ao  tapay  50  fanoim." 
— Letter  of  Zamorin,  in  Logarif  MakUmTf 
iii.  1.] 

1673. — "The  Moors  are  very  grave  and 
haughty  in  their  Demeanor,  not  vouchsafing 
to  return  an  Answer  by  a  slave,  but  by  a 
Denbash.*'— Fry<T,  80. 

[1679.—"  The  Dabass  of  this  Factory  hav- 
ing  to  regaine  his  freedom."— 5.  Master,  in 
Man.  o/Eutna  DuL  138.] 

1693.— "The  chief  Dabaoh  was  ordered 
to  treat  ...  for  putting  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings."— fFAee^,  i.  279. 

1780.— "He  ordered  his  Dabash  to  give 
the  messenger  two  pagodas  (sixteen  shil- 
lings) ; — it  was  poor  reward  for  having 
received  two  wounds,  and  risked  his  life  in 
bringing  him  intelligenoe."— Letter  of  Sir 
T.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  26. 

1800.— "The  Dabaoh  lere  ou^ht  to  be 
hanged  for  having  made  difficulties  in  ool- 
leotmg  the  rice."— Letter  of -StTil.  WdUdey, 
in  do.  269. 

o.  1804.— "I  could  neither  understand 
them  nor  they  me ;  but  they  would  not  give 


me  up  until  a  Debash,  whom  Mrs.  Sherwood 
had  hired  .  .  .  came  to  my  relief  with  a 
paW[uin."— ilietoWoy.    qf  Mr$.    Skarwocdy 

1809.— "He  (Mr.  North)  drove  at  once 
from  the  coast  the  tribe  of  Aumils  and 
Debashes."— i;c{.  ValenOa,  i.  315. 

1810.— "In  this  first  boat  a  number  of 
debashM  are  sure  to  arrive."— TTtZ/uiflUDit, 
F.  M.  i.  133. 

„  "  The  Dabashes,  then  all  powerful  at 
Madras,  threatened  loss  of  caste,  and 
absolute  destruction  to  any  Bramin  who 
should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  their 
sacred  language."— Jtforton'*  Life  of  Leiden, 
30. 

1860. — "  The  moodliars  and  native  officers 
.  .  .  were  superseded  by  Malabar  Dnbaohet, 
men  aptly  described  as  enemies  to  the  re> 
ligion  of  the  Singhalese,  strangers  to  their 
habits,  and  animated  by  no  impulse  but 
extortion."— r(B«n«i<*«  CeyUm,  ii.  72, 

DUBBEEB,  s.  P.— H.  dabir, 
*a  writer  or  secretary.'  It  occurs  in 
Pehlcvi  as  debir,  connected  with  the 
old  Pers.  dipiy  *  writing.'  The  word  is 
quite  obsolete  in  Indian  use. 

1760.— "The  Kinff  .  .  .  referred  the  ad- 
justment to  his  Dabbeer,  or  minister,  which, 
amongst  the  Indians,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Duan  of  the  Mahomedan  Frinoes.  "—Omu. 
il  §  ii.  601. 

DUBBEB,  s.  Hind,  (from  Pers.) 
dabbah;  also,  according  to  Wilson, 
Guzerati  daharo;  Mahr.  ddbara.  A 
l&ree  oval  vessel,  made  of  green  buffalo- 
hioe,  which,  after  drying  and  stiffening, 
is  used  for  holding  and  transporting 
ghee  or  oil  The  word  is  used  in  North 
and  South  alike. 

1654. —"Butter  Id  mdnUeiffo,  t.  e.  ghee)  seUs 
by  the  maund,  and  comes  hither  (to  Ormus) 
from  Baooraa  and  from  Beyxel  (see  B£8H- 
IBE) ;  the  most  (however)  thai  oomes  to 
Ormuz  is  from  Diul  and  from  Mamgalor, 
and  oomes  in  certain  great  jars  of  liide« 
dabaas."— il.  Nunet,  23. 

1673.— "Did  they  not  boil  their  Butter 
it  would  be  rank,  but  after  it  has  passed  the 
Fire  they  keep  it  in  Dappert  the  year 
round."- Fryer,  118. 

1727.— (From  the  Indus  Delta.)  "They 
export  great  quantities  of  Butter,  which 
they  gently  melt  and  put  up  in  Jars  caUed 
Dappaa,  made  of  the  Hides  of  Cattle, 
almost  in  the  Figure  of  a  Glob,  with  a  Neck 
and  Mouth  on  one  side."— ^1.  SamHUm^ 
i.  126 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  127]. 

laOS.—**  Purbhoodas  Shet  of  Broach,  in 
whose  books  a  certain  Mahratta  Sirdar  is 
said  to  stand  debtor  for  a  Crore  of  Rupees 
...  in  earl^  life  brought  .  .  .  ghee  in  onb- 
bers  upon  his  own  head  hither  from  Baroda, 
and  retailed  it  ...  in  open  Baar." — 
R.  Drummondf  ItluttnUions,  ic. 
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1810.—".  .  .  dublMthB  or  bottles  made  of 
Sreen  hide."— TTiZ/uiMMn,  T.  M.  ii.  139. 

1845.— "I  find  no  aooount  made  out  by 
the  prisoner  of  what  became  of  these  dabbos 
of  ^iUfc**— G.  0.  by  Sir  0.  Napier,  in  Sind, 

DUCKS,  s.  The  slang  distinctive 
name  for  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Bombay  service  ;  the  correlative  of  the 
Mulls  of  Madras  and  of  the  Qni-His  of 
Bengal.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  term  next  following. 

1808.  —  "  I  think  they  manage  it  here 
famously.  They  have,  neither  the  comforts 
of  a  Bengal  army,  nor  do  they  rou^h  it,  like 
the  Dacks." — Elphitutone,  in  Zi/e,  i.  58. 

I860.— "Then  came  Sire  Jhone  by  Waye 
of  Baldagh  and  Hormuz  to  yS  Costys  of 
Ynde  .  .  .  And  atte  what  Place  ye  Knyghte 
«ame   to   Londe,  theyre   yS  ffolke  clepen 

flttCkps  (quasi  DUCES  INDIAE).^'— 
ztract  from  a  MS.  of  the  Travels  t^f  Sir 
John  Matmdevill  in  the  £.  Indies,  lately 
•disooTered  (Calcutta). 

[In  the  foUowing  the  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Tam.  tiUJni,  a  weight  equal  to  1}  viss, 
about  8  lbs.  18  ok. 

[1787.— «* We  hare  fixed  the  produce  of 
each  Tine  at  4  daeki  of  wet  pepper." — 
PurwannaA  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  m  Logan. 
Maiabar,  iii.  125.] 

DUCKS,  BOMBAY.  See  BUM- 
MELO. 

1860.>-"A  fish  nearly  related  to  the  sal- 
mon is  dried  and  exported  in  laige  quantities 
from  Bombay,  and  nas  acquired  the  name  of 
BomtMy  Dacdn."— J/ojon,  Burmah^  273. 

DUFFADAB,  s.  Hind,  (from 
Arabo-Pers.)  dafaddr^  the  exact 
rationale  of  which  name  it  is  not 
-easy  to  explain,  [dafdy  *a  small  body, 
^  section,'  aafaddr^  *a  person  in  charge 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  H.  A  petty 
ofificer  of  native  police  (v.  bnrkon- 
daue,  V.) ;  and  in  regiments  of  Irregu- 
Lur  Cavalrv,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
eorresponaing  in  rank  to  a  corporal  or 

1808.->"  The  pav  ...  for  the  dnffadan 
ouffht  not  to  exceed  86  rupees. " —  Wdlingtonf 

DUFTEB,  a  Ar.— H.  dafUir. 
Colloqaially  'the  office,'  and  inter- 
changeable with  cutcherry,  except 
that  the  latter  gener^y  implies  an 
office  of  the  nature  of  a  Court.  Dafta/r- 
Ididna  is  more  accurate,  [but  this 
usually  means  rather  a  record-room 
where   documents   are    stored].    The 


original  Arab,  daftar  is  from  the 
Greek  Sii^4pa=membranuviy  *a  parch- 
ment,' and  thin  'paper'  ^whence  also 
diphtheria),  and  was  applied  to  loose 
sheets  filed  on  a  string,  which  formed 
the  record  of  accounts ;  hence  daftar 
becomes  *a  register,'  a  public  record. 
In  Arab,  any  account-book  is  still  a 
daftaty  and  in  S.  India  daftar  means  a 
bundle  of  connected  papers  tied  up  in 
a  cloth,  [the  basta  of  Upper  India]. 

o.  1590. — ''Honest  experienced  officers 
upon  whose  forehead  the  stamp  of  correct- 
ness shines,  write  the  aflrreement  upon  loose 
pages  and  sheets,  so  wat  the  transaction 
cannot  be  forgotten.  These  loose  sheets, 
into  which  all  sanads  are  entered,  are  called 
the  daftar."— ^ia,  i.  260,  and  see  BlocK- 
fnann*s  note  there. 

[1757.—''.  .  .  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  year  they  take  a  discharge  according  to 
custom,  and  that  they  deliver  the  accounts 
of  their  Zemindarry  agreeable  to  the  stated 
forms  every  year  mto  the  Dofter  Cana  of 
the  Sircar.  .  .  ." — Sunnvdfor  the  Company* 9 
Zeinindarry,  in  Vertlstj  View  of  Bengal, 
App.  147.] 

DUFTEBDAB,    s.      Ar.  —  P.  — 

H.  daftarddr,  is  or  was  "the  head 
native  revenue  officer  on  the  Collector's 
and  Sub-Collector's  establishment  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  "  (WUson).  In 
the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  l)aftard&r  was  often  a  minister  of 
great  power  and  importance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mahonmied  Bey  Daftardar,  in 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Mahommed  'All 
Pasha  (see  Lan^s  Mod.  Egypins.,  ed. 
1860,  pp.  127-128).  The  account  of 
the  constitution  of  the  office  of  Daft- 
arddr  in  the  time  of  the  Mongol 
conqueror  of  Persia,  Hulagu,  will  i)e 
found  in  a  document  translated  by 
Hammer-Purgstall  in  his  Getch.  der 
Goldmen  Horde,  497-601. 

DUFTEBY,  s.  Hind,  daftarl.  A 
servant  in  an  Indian  office  (Bengal), 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  the 
condition  of  the  records,  dusting  and 
binding  them  ;  also  to  pen-mending, 
paper-ruling,  making  of  envelopes,  &c. 
In  Madras  these  omces  are  done  by  a 
Moochy.  [For  the  military  sense  of 
the  word  in  Afghanistan,  see  quotation 
from  Ferrier  below.] 

1810.—"  The  Duffeoree  or  office-keeper 
attends  solely  to  those  general  matters  in 
an  office  which  do  not  come  within  the  notice 
of  the  crannies,  or  clerks." — Willietmson, 
V.  M.  i.  276. 
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[1858.— '*  The  whole  Afghan  army  oon- 
tists  of  the  three  diyinons  ot  Kabul,  Eanda- 
ha^and  Herat ;  of  these,  the  troops  called 
Denarii  (which  receive  pay),  present  the 
following  effective  force.  "—/Vrrwr,  H.qftke 
A/gkant,  315  seq.] 

DTJQQIBy  s.  A  word  used  in  the 
Pegu  teak  trade,  for  a  long  squared 
timber.  Milbum  (1813^  says:  "Dog- 
gies are  timbers  oi  teak  from  27  to 
30  feet  lon^,  and  from  17  to  24  inches 
square."  Sir  A.  Phayre  believes  the 
word  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Burmese 
htdp-gyi.  The  first  syllable  means  the 
'cross-beam  of  a  house,'  the  second, 
'big';  hence  *  big-beam.' 

DUGONG,  s.  The  cetaceous  mam- 
mal, Halicore  dugong.  The  word  is 
Malay  duyung^  also  Javan.  duyung; 
Macassar,  ruyung.  The  etymology  we 
do  not  know.  (The  woid  came  to  ua 
from  the  name  Dugungy  used  in  the 
Philippine  island  of  Leyte,  and  was 

S>pularised  in  its   present    form    by 
uffon  in  1765.    See  N.E,I).] 

DUMBCOW,     v.,     and     DUHB- 

CX)WEI>,  participle.  To  brow-beat, 
to  cow ;  and  cowed,  brow-beaten,  set- 
down.  This  is  a  capital  specimen  of 
Anglo-Indian  dialect.  Dam  Jchdnd, '  to 
eat  one's  breath,'  is  a  Hind,  idiom  for 
*to  be  silent.'  Hobson-Jobson  converts 
this  into  a  transitive  verb,  to  damkhdOj 
and  both  spelling  and  meaning  beinff 
affected  by  £nglish  suggestions  of 
sound,  this  comes  in  Anglo-Indian 
use  to  imply  cowing  and  sUmcing.  [A 
more  probable  derivation  is  from 
Hind.  dhamkandLl  *to  chide,  scold, 
threaten,  to  repress  by  threats  or  re- 
proof {PlatU,  E.  Dtct).] 

DUMDUM,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
military  cantonment  4J  miles  N.W.  of 
Calcutta,  which  was  for  seventy  years 
(1783-1863)  the  head-quarters  of  that 
lamous  corps  the  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  name,  which  occurs  at  intervals  in 
Bengal,  is  no  doubt  P. — H.  dcmt^ 
dafnoy  'a  mound  or  elevated  battery.' 
At  Dumdum  was  si^ed  the  treaty 
which  restored  the  British  settlements 
after  the  re-capture  of  Calcutta  in 
1757.  [It  has  recently  given  a  name 
to  the  dliilidliili  or  expanding  bullet, 
made  in  the  arsenal  there.] 

SL880.  —  Proepectos  of  the    "Ihundom 
fing  Club."— "We  congratulate  them  on 


the  prospect  of  seeing  that  noble  and 
gentleman-like  g^ame  established  in  Bengal.*' 
^Or.  Sport.  Mag.,  reprint  1878,  i.  407. 

1848.— "<Pooh  I  nonsen8e,'saidJoe,  highly 
flattered.  *  I  reoolleot,  sir,  there  was  a  girl 
at  Diundiun,  a  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the 
Artillery  .  .  .  who  made  a  dead  set  at  me 
in  the  year  '^: "—Vanity  Fair^  i.  i*!, 
ed.  1867. 

[1886.— "The  Eira^ohi  (see  CRAHGHEE) 
has  been  replaced  by  the  ordinary  Dnm- 
dummer.  or  Pflki  carriage  ever  sinoe  the 
year  im.^—SiU,  Remewilan.  28. 

[1900.— "A  modem  murderer  came  for- 
ward proudly  with  the  dnmdnia." — Pn'd, 
Aug.  ^] 

DUMPOEE,  s.  A  name  given  in 
the  Anglo- Indian  kitchen  to  a  baked 
dish,  consisting  usually  of  a  duck, 
boned  and  stuffed.  The  word  is  Pers. 
dampvkkty  *  air-cooked,'  i.e.  baked.  A 
recipe  for  a  dish  so  called,  as  used 
in  Akbar's  kitchen,  is  in  the  first 
quotation :    * 

c.  1590.— "Dampukht.  lOsers  meat;  2^. 
ghi ;  1  s.  onions ;  11  m.  fresh  ginger ;  10  m. 
pepper ;  2  d.  cardamoms."— ^ia,  i.  61. 

1678.— "These  eat  hiffhlv  of  all  Flesh 
Ihimpokad,  which  is  baked  with  Spice  in 
Butter."— /Vy«r,  98. 

,.  "Baked  Meat  they  call  Dnmpoto 
which  is  dressed  with  sweet  Herbs  and 
Butter,  with  whose  Gravy  they  swallow  Bice 
dry  Boiled."— iWrf.  404. 

1689.—"  ...  and  a  dumwiked  Fowl^ 
that  is  boil'd  with  Butter  m  any  small 
Vessel,  and  stuft  with  Raisins  and  Almonds 
is  another  (Dish)."- Ovtn^rtoa,  897. 

pnMBEE,s.  Hind.  (2amfi,  a  copper 
coin  of  very  low  value,  not  now  exist- 
ing.    (See  under  DAM). 

1828.— In  Malwa  "there  are  4  cohoHm  to 
a  guTida  ;  8  gunda*  to  a  dumrie ;  2  dumrier 
to  a  cKedavm ;  8  dumrieg  to  a  fuadunirie  ; 
and  4  dumrie*  to  an  adillah  or  half  pice." — 
MaXcolm,  Central  Indian  2nd  ed.  n.  194; 
[86  note]. 

DUNGABEE,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse 
and  inferior  cotton  cloth ;  the  word 
is  not  in  any  dictionary  that  we  know. 
[Platts  gives  H.  dungif, '  a  coarse  kind 
of  cloth/  The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  TeL 
dangidly  which  is  derived  from  Dangidi^ 
a  village  near  Bombay.  Molesworth 
in  his  Mahr.  Did.  gives:  ^^Dohgarf 
Kdpar.  a  term  originally  for  the 
common  country  cloth  sold  in  the 
Quarter  contiguous  to  the  DonaaH 
killa  (Fort  Qeoree,  BombayX  applied 
now  to  poor  ana  low-priced  cotton 
cloth.    Hence  in  the  corruption  Dtct^ 
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garteP  He  traces  the  word  to  dongcu% 
"a  little  hilL"  Dungaree  ia*  woven 
with  two  or  more  thr^uls  together  in 
the  web  and  woof.  The  finer  kinds 
are  used  for  clothing  by  poor  people ; 
the  coarser  for  sails  for  native  boats 
and  tents.  The  same  word  seems  to 
be  used  of  silk  (see  below).] 

iei3.~"  We  trad€d  with  the  NahmUU  for 
Clores  .  .  .  bj  bartering  and  exchanging 
cotton  doth  of  Cambay  and  Cbromamiea 
for  doves.  The  aorta  requested,  and  prices 
that  they  yeelded.  Ckuuuiieens  of  Barochut 
6  Gattees  of  Cloyes.  .  .  .  Doo^perijna,  the 
finest,  twelve." — Capt,  Saris,  in  JPurekatf 
i.863. 

1073.—''  Along  the  Coasts  are  Bomhaim 
.  .  .  Garwar  for  Dnngarees  and  the  weighti- 
est pepper." — -FVy«^/o6. 

S 812.—"  The  Prince's  Messenger  .  .  . 
him,  'Come,  now  is  the  time  to  open 
your  purse-strings;  you  are  no  longer  a 
merchant  or  in  prison;  you  are  no  longer 
to  sell  DimftaTee  (a  species  of  coarse  linen)." 
— McruTyJowmey  tknntgh  Persia,  26.] 

1813.—"  Ihugareoi  (pieces  to  a  ton)  400." 

[1859. — "  In  addition  to  those  which  were 
real  .  .  .  were  long  lines  of  sham  batteries, 
known  to  sailors  as  Dungaree  forts,  ana 
which  were  made  simply  of  coarse  cloth  or 
canvas,  stretched  and  painted  so  as  to 
resemble  batteries." — L,  Oliphant,  Narr,  of 
Ld,  JBiffin*s  Missimy  ii.  6.] 

1868.— "Such  dongeiree  as  you  now  nay 
half  a  rupee  a  yard  for,  you  could  then  buy 
from  20  to  40  yards  per  rupee." — Miss 
Frer€s  Old  Deecan  Days,  p.  xxiv. 

[1900.— "From  this  thread  the  Dongari 
Taaar  is  prepared,  which  may  be  compAred 
to  the  organzine  of  silk,  being  both  twisted 
and  doubled."— r««(^  AH,  Mem,  on  Silk, 
36.] 

DUBBAS,  s.  A  Court  or  Levee. 
Pers.  darbdr.  Also  the  Executive 
€k>vemment  of  a  Native  State  (Car- 
negie). "In  Kattywar,  by  a  curious 
idiom,  the  chief  himself  is  so  addressed : 
'Yes,  Durbar';  *no,  Durbar,'  being 
common  replies  to  him." — (M,-0$n. 
Keatinge), 

1609. — "On  the  left  hand,  thorow  another 
gate  you  enter  into  an  inner  court  where  the 
King  keepes  his  Darbar."— iTairKiu,  in 
Pwhat,  i.  482. 

1616.— "The  tenth  of  lanuary,  I  went  to 
Court  at  foure  in  the  enening  to  the  Durbar, 
which  is  the  place  where  the  Mogoll  sits  out 
daily^  to  entertaine  strangers,  to  receiue 
Petitions  and  Presents,  to  giue  commands, 
to  see  and  to  be  scene." — Sir  T,  Roe,  in 
Purckas,  i.  541 ;  [with  some  slight  differences 
of  reading,  in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  106]. 


1633.— "This  place  they  oaU  the  Derba 
(or  place  of  Coundll)  where  Law  and  Justice 
was  administered  according  to  the  Custome 
of  the  Countrey."— H^.  BruUm,  in  Hail. 
▼.  61. 

c.  1750.—" .  .  .  il  faut  se  rappeller  ces 
tems  dliumiliataons  oh  le  Francois  ^toient 
foro^  pour  le  bien  de  lenr  conmierce,  d'aller 
timidement  porter  leurs  presens  et  leurs 
hommages  k  de  petis  chefs  de  Bourgades 
que  nous  n'admetons  aujourdliui  k  nos  Dor- 
bards  que  lorsque  nos  int^rdts  I'exigent." 
—Letter  of  M,  de  Bussy,  in  Ca'mJmdge's 
Account,  p.  xxiz. 

1793.— "At  my  durbar  yesterday  I  had 
proof  of  the  affection  entertained  by  the 
natives  for  Sir  William  Jones.  The  Prafes> 
Bors  of  the  Hindu  Law,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attendance  upon  him,  burst  into 
unrestrained  tears  when  they  spoke  to  me." 
—Teignmoutk,  Mem,  i.  289. 

1809.— "It  was  the  durbar  of  the  nattvo 
Gentoo  Princes.'*— 2x2.  VaUntia,  i.  862. 

[1826.—" ...  a  Durbar,  or  police-officer, 
should  have  men  in  waiting.  .  ,  .^'-^Pandu- 
rang  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  12671 

1875. — "  Sitting  there  in  the  centre  of  the 
durbar,  we  assisted  at  our  first  nautch.*' — 
Sir  M.  B,  Grant  Duff,  in  Contetnp,  Rev., 
July. 

[1881.— "Near  the  centre  (at  Amritsar) 
lies  the  sacred  tank,  from  whose  midst  rises 
the  Darbar  Sahib,  or  great  temple  of  the 
Sikh  faith."— /m/wno/  Gazetteer,  i.  186.] 

DUBGAH,  s.  P.  daradh.  Properly 
a  royal  court.  But  the  habitual  use  of 
the  word  in  India  is  for  the  shrine  of  a 
(Mahommedan)  Saint,  a  place  of  re- 
ligious resort  and  prayer. 

1782. — "Adjoining  is  a  diirgaw  or  burial 
place,  with  a  view  of  the  nveT.**—JTodges, 

1807.— "The  dhnxgaw  may  invariably 
be  seen  to  ocoapy  those  scites  pre-eminent 
for  comfort  and  beauty." — Willtajnson,  Ori- 
ental Field  Sports,  24. 

1828.—".  ..  he  was  a  relation  of  the 
.  .  .  superior  of  the  Dnrnh,  and  this  is  now 
a  sufficient  protection.  —rA«  KuzzUbas/t. 
ii.  273. 

DUBIAN,  DOBIAN,  s.  Malay 
duren,  Molucca  form  duriydn,  from 
durly  *a  thorn  or  prickle,  [and  <2n,  the 
common  substantival  ending;  Mr. 
Skeat  gives  the  standard  Malay  as 
duriyan  or  ditrtan]  ;  the  great  fruit  of 
the  tree  (^.  0.  Bombaeeae)  called  by 
botanists  Vwrio  ztbethinuSy  D.  C.  The 
tre^  appears  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  the  nearest 
islands ;  from  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried to  Tenasserim  on  one  side  and  to 
Mindanao  on  the  other. 
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The  earliest  European  mention  of 
this  fruit  is  that  by  Nicolo  Conti.  The 
passage  is  thus  rendered  by  Winter 
Jones :  "  In  this  island  (Sumatra) 
there  also  grows  a  green  fruit  which 
they  call  duriarw^  of  the  size  of  a 
cucumber.  When  opened  five  fruits 
are  found  within,  resembling  oblong 
oranges.  The  taste  varies  like  that  oi 
cheese."  (In  India  in  the  XVth  Cent,, 
p.  9.)  We  give  the  original  Latin  of 
Poggio  below,  which  must  be  more 
correctly  rendered  thus :  "  They  have 
a  ffreen  fruit  which  they  call  durian, 
as  Dig  as  a  water-melon.  Inside  there 
are  five  things  like  elongated  oranges, 
and  resembung  thick  butter,  with  a 
combination  of  flavours."  (See  CarletUj 
below). 

The  dorian  in  Sumatra  often  forms  a 
staple  article  of  food,  as  the  Jack  (q*v.) 
does  in  Malabar.  By  natives  ana  ola 
European  residents  in  the  Malay  r^ons 
in  which  it  is  produced  the  dorian  ia 
regarded  as  incomparable,  but  novices 
have  a  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
peculiar,  strong,  and  offensive  odour 
of  the  fruit,  on  account  of  which  it  is 
usual  to  open  it  away  from  the  house, 
and  which  procured  for  it  the  inel^rant 
Dutch  nickname  of  stancker.  "When 
that  aversion,  however,  is  conquered, 
many  fall  into  the  taste  of  the  natives, 
and  become  passionately  fond  of  it." 
(Orawfurd,  n.  of  Ind,  Arch,  i.  419.) 
fWallace  (Malay  Arch,  57)  says  that 
he  could  not  bear  the  smell  when  he 
"first  tried  it  in  Malacca,  but  in 
Borneo  I  found  a  ripe  fruit  on  the 
ground,  and,  eating  it  out  of  doors,  I 
at  once  became  a  confirmed  Durian 
eater  .  .  .  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the 
less  you  feel  inclined  to  stop.  In  fact 
to  eat  Durians  is  a  new  sensation, 
worth  a  voyage  to  the  East  to  ex- 
perience."] Our  forefathers  had  not 
such  delicate  noses,  as  may  be  ^thered 
from  some  of  the  older  notices.  A 
Governor  of  the  Straits,  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  used  to  compare  the 
Dorian  to  '  carrion  in  custard.' 

c.  1440. — "Fniotam  viridem  habent  nomine 
dniianiim,  magnitudine  cuoumeris,  in  quo 
sunt  qoinqne  Teluti  malorancia  oblonga, 
varii  saporis,  inatar  butyri  ooagulati.  — 
PoggO,  ae  VctrietaU  FortwMe,  lib.  iv. 

1552. — "DuriooB,  which  are  fashioned 
like  artichokes"  {^:)^Ca$tankeda,  ii.  355. 

1553. — "  Amonff  these  fruits  was  one 
kind  now  known  oy  the  name  of  durions, 
a  thing  greatly  esteemed,  and  so  luscious 


that  the  Malacca  merchants  tell  how  a  cer- 
tain trader  came  to  that  port  with  a  ship 
load  of  great  value,  and  he  consumed  the 
whole  of  it  in  guzzling  duriooB  and  in  gallan- 
tries among  the  Makiy  girls." — J^arrof,  II. 
vi  i. 

1508. — "  A  gentleman  in  this  country 
(Portuguese  India]  tells  me  that  he  remem- 
bers to  have  read  in  a  Tuscan  version  of 
Pliny,  ^nobiles  dmianM.'  I  have  since 
asked  him  to  find  the  pasaage  in  order  that  I 
might  trace  it  in  the  Latin,  but  up  to  this 
time  he  says  he  has  not  found  it." — Oareia, 
f.  86. 

1588.—"  There  is  one  that  is  caUed  in  the 
Malacca  tongue  dnrion,  and  is  so  good  that 
I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  manie  that  have 
^one  about  the  worlde,  that  it  doth  exceede 
m  savour  all  others  that  ever  they  had 
scene  or  tasted.  .  .  .  Some  do  say  that 
have  scene  it  that  it  seemeth  to  be  that 
wherewith  Adam  did  transgresse,  being 
carried  awav  by  the  singular  savour." — 
Parke*8  Menioza^  ii.  818. 

1598.—  *  Duryoen  is  a  fruit  yt  only  grow- 
eth  in  Malacca,  and  is  so  much  comeded  by 
those  which  have  proued  ve  same,  that  there 
is  no  fruite  in  the  worla  to  bee  compared 
with  it."— Liruch4)Un,  102 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  51]. 

1599.— The  Doriaii,  Carletti  thought, 
had  a  smell  of  onions,  and  he  did  not  at 
first  much  like  it,  but  when  at  last  he  got 
used  to  this  he  Uked  the  fruit  greatly,  and 
thought  nothing  of  a  simple  and  natural 
kind  could  be  tasted  which  possoBsed  a 
more  complex  and  elaborate  variety  of 
odours  and  flavours  than  Uus  did.  —  See 
Viaggi,  Florence,  1701 ;  Pt.  II.  p.  211. 

1601.— '^Duyoen   ...  ad  apertionem 

Srimam  .  .  .  putridum  ooepe  reaolet,  sed 
otem  tamen  divinam  iUam  omnem  gustui 
profundit."— De6ry,  iv.  88. 

[1610.—"  The  Darion  tree  nearly  resembles 
a  pear  tree  in  size." — Pyrard  de  Laval ,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  866.] 

1615. — "There  groweth  a  certaine  fruit, 
prickled  like  a  ches-nut,  and  as  big  as  one's 
fist,  the  best  in  the  world  to  eate,  these  are 
somewhat  costly,  all  other  fruits  being  at 
an  easie  rate.  It  must  be  broken  with 
force  and  therein  is  contained  a  white  liquor 
like  vnto  creame,  never  the  lesse  it  yields  a 
very  vnsauorv  sent  like  to  a  rotten  ojmion, 
and  it  is  called  Esturion  "  (probably  a  mis- 
print). — De  M<mfarty  27. 

1727. —  *The  Dureaa  is  another  excellent 
Fruit,  but  offensive  to  some  People's  Noses, 
for  it  smells  very  like  .  .  .  but  when  once 
tasted  the  smell  vanishes." — A.  HamiUon^ 
il  81 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  80]. 

1855.— "The  fetid  Dorian,  prince  of  fruits 
to  those  who  like  it,  but  chief  of  abomina- 
tions to  all  strangers  and  novices,  does  not 
grow  within  the  present  territories  of  Ava, 
but  the  King  makes  great  efforts  to  obtain 
a  supply  in  eatable  condition  from  the  Te- 
nasserim  Coast.  King  Tharawadi  used  to 
iBkj  post-horses  from  Martaban  to  Ava,  to 
bring  his  odoriferous  delicacy." — KWe, 
MMon  to  Am,  161. 
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1878.— '* The  Dniian  will  flrrow  as  large 
as  a  man's  head,  is  oovered  closely  with 
terribly  shiup  spines,  set  hexa^onally  upon 
its  hard  skin,  and  when  ripe  it  falls ;  if  it 
should  strike  any  one  under  the  tree,  severe 
injury  or  death  may  be  the  result."— 
M'Sair,  PeraJc,  60. 

1885. — "I  proceeded  .  .  .  under  a  con- 
tinuous shade  of  tall  Dnrian  trees  from  35 
to  40  feet  high.  ...  In  the  flowering  time 
It  was  a  most  pleasant  shady  wood ;  but 
later  in  the  season  the  chance  of  a  fruit 
now  and  then  descending  on  one's  head 
would  be  less  agreeable."  NoU.-^''Oi  this 
fruit  the  natives  are  passionately  fond  ;  .  .  . 
and  the  elephants  flock  to  its  shade  in  the 
f  ruitiiig  time ;  but,  more  sin^lar  still,  the 
tk^er  IS  said  to  devour  it  with  avidity." — 
jFMet,  A  NaturalisCt  Wcmdenngt,  p.  240. 

DUBJUN,  8.  H.  darja'n,  a  corr.  of 
the  English  dozen. 

DUBWAUN,  8.  H.  from  P.  dar- 
tedn,  darhdn^  A  doorkeeper.  A 
domestic  servant  so  called  is  usual  in 
the  larger  houses  of  Calcutta.     He  is 

Srter  at  the  gate  of  the  componnd 
v.). 

[c  1590.— "The  Darbdns,  or  Porters.  A 
thousand  of  these  active  men  are  employed 
to  guard  the  palace."— if  {»,  i.  258.] 

c.  1755. — "Denwm."— lost  of  servants  in 
/t«f,50. 

1781. — (After  an  account  of  an  alleged 
attempt  to  seize  Mr.  Hicky 's  Dano&n).  *  *  Mr. 
Hicky  bess  leave  to  make  the  following  re- 
marks. That  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
these  horrid  Assassins  wanted  to  dispatch 
him  whilst  he  lay  a  sleep,  as  a  DooT-YOn  is 
well  known  to  be  the  alarm  of  the  House,  to 
prevent  which  the  Villians  wanted  to  carry 
him  off, — and  their  predpitate  flight  the 
moment  they  heard  Mr.  Hicky's  Voice  puts 
it  past  a  Doubt." — Reflections  on  the  con- 
sequence of  the  late  attempt  made  to 
Assassinate  the  Printer  of  the  original  Ben- 
gal OczetU  (in  the  same,  April  14). 

1784. — "Yesterday  at  daybreak,  a  most 
extraordinary  and  horrid  murder  was  com- 
mitted upon  the  Dirwaii  of  Thomas  Martin, 
&q."— In  SeUmrKaxr,  i.  12. 

„  "In  the  entrance  passage,  often 
on  both  sides  of  it,  is  a  raised  floor  with  one 
or  two  open  cells,  in 'which  the  Darwans 
(or  doorkeepers)  sit,  lie,  and  sleep — in  fact 
dwell."—  CXflc,  Reviiw,  vol.  lix.  p.  207. 

DUBWAUZA-BUND.  The  for- 
mula  by  which  a  native  servant  in  an 
Anglo-Indian  household  intimates  that 
his  master  or  mistress  cannot  receive  a 
visitor — *Not  at  home' — without  the 
untruth.  It  is  elliptical  for  daraam 
hand  haiy '  the  door  is  closed.' 


[1877.— "When  they  did  not  find  him 
there,  it  was  Darwaia  \mnd."—Allardtfcey 
The  City  ofSuruhine,  i.  125.] 

DUSSEBA,  DASSOBA,  DA8- 
EHBA,  s.  Skt.  dasahard,  H.  dcuhard, 
Mahr.  dasrd;  the  nine-nigkts^  (or  ten 
days')  festival  in  October,  also  called 
Durgd-pujd  (see  DOOBQA-P.).  In  the 
west  and  south  of  India  this  holiday, 
taking  place  after  the  close  of  the  wet 
season,  oecame  a  great  military  festival, 
and  the  period  when  military  expedi- 
tions were  entered  upon.  llie  Mah- 
rattas  were  alleged  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  in  a  way  characteristic  of 
them,  by  destroying  a  villaee  I  The 
popular  etymolocy  of  the  wora  and  that 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities,  is  daiiy 
*ten  (sins)'  and  har^  *that  which  takes 
away  (or  expiates).'  It  is,  perhaps, 
rather  connected  with  the  ten  days' 
duration  of  the  feast,  or  with  its  chief 
day  being  the  10th  of  the  month 
(Asvina)  ;  but  the  origin  is  decidedly 
obscure. 

c.  1590. — **The  autumn  harvest  he  shall 
begin  to  collect  from  the  Deshereh,  which  is 
another  Hindoo  festival  that  also  happens 
differently,  from  the  beginning  of  Virgo  to 
the  commencement  of  Libra.  — Ayeeiif  tr. 
Oladwin,  ed.  1800,  i.  307  ;  [tr.  Jarrett,  ii.  46]. 

1785. — ''On  the  anniversary  of  the  Das- 
harah  you  will  distribute  among  the 
Hindoos,  composing  your  escort,  a  goat  to 
every  ten  men."— rippoo'*  Letters,  165. 

1799.— "On  the  Institution  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hindoo  Festival  of  the  Dns- 
rah,"  published  (1820)  in  Trans.  Bomb. 
Lit.  Soc.  iii.  78  seqq.  (By  Sir  John 
Malcolm.) 

1812.— "The  Courts  ...  are  allowed  to 
adjourn  annually  during  the  Hindoo  festival 
called  dussarah."— -F(M  RepoH,  37. 

1813.— "This  being  the  desaerah,  a  sreat 
Hindoo  festival  ...  we  resolved  to  aelay 
our  departure  and  see  some  ^art  of  the 
ceremonies." — Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  iv.  97  ;  [2ad 
ed.  ii.  450]. 

DUSTOOB,  DUSTOOBY,  s.    P.— 

H.  dastur,  *  custom'  [see  DESTOOR,] 
dagtUriy  *that  which  is  customarv. 
That  commission  or  percentage  on  the 
money  passing  in  anv  cash  transaction 
which,  with  or  without  acknowledg- 
ment or  permission,  sticks  to  the 
fingers  of  the  agent  of  payment.  Such 
*  customary'  appropriations  are,  we 
believe,  very  nearly  as  common  in 
England  as  m  India ;  a  fact  of  which 
newspaper  correspondence  from  time 
to  time  makes  us  aware,  though  Euro- 
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peans  in  India,  in  condemning  the 
natives,  often  forget,  or  are  ignorant 
of  this.  In  India  the  practice  is  per- 
haps more  distinctly  recognised,  as  the 
word  denotes.  Ibn  Batuta  teUs  us 
that  at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  in  his  time 
(c.  1340X  the  custom  was  for  the 
officials  to  deduct  ^  of  every  sum 
which  the  Sultan  ordered  to  l^e  paid 
from  the  treasury  (see  J.  B.  pp.  408, 
426,  &c.). 

[1616.— "The  diutnrU  in  all  bouffbt 
ffoodes  ...  is  a  crreat  matter." — Sir  T,  Rot, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  350.] 

1688.—"  Cee  vallets  ne  aont  point  noorris 
au  logifi,  mais  ont  leun  gages,  dont  ils 
s'entrotiennent,  cmo^  qu'ils  ne  montent  qu'2k 
trois  ou  qnatre  Kopias  par  moys  .  .  .  mais 
ils  ont  leor  tour  da  baston,  qu  ils  appellent 
Teatnxy,  qa'ils  prennent  du  consentement 
da  Maistre  de  oelav  dont  ils  achettent  quel- 
qae  ohose."— Jfan^^o,  Paris,  1659,  224. 

[1679.— "The  asoall  Dusfeooora  shall  be 
eqaaUy  divided."— iSl  MatUr,  in  KutfM 
Ma*,  186.] 

1680.—"  It  is  also  ordered  that  in  future 
the  Vakils  (see  VAKEEL),  MutstukUei  (see 
MOOTSXJDDY),  or  Writers  of  the  Tagad- 
gtert*  Dumien,  (?)  |-  or  overseers  of  the 
Weayera,  and  the  Picais  and  Podan  shall 
not  receive  any  monthly  wages,  but  shall  be 
content  with  the  Dnstoor  ...  of  a  quarter 
anna  in  the  rupee,  which  the  merchants  and 
weavers  are  to  allow  them.  The  Dostoor 
may  be  divided  twice  a  year  or  oftener  by 
the  Chief  and  Council  among  the  said  em- 
ployers."—jRf.  SL  Geo,  Com,,  Dec.  2.  In 
yoies  and  BxtractMy  No.  II.  p.  61. 

1681.— "For  the  farme  of  Dnstooo^  on 
eooley  hire  at  Pagodas  20  per  annum 
received  a  part  .  .  .  (Pag.)  18  00  0.-— iWrf. 
Jan.  10 ;  IhM.  No.  III.  p.  45. 

[1684.— "The  Honble.  Comp.  having 
order'd  .  .  .  that  the  Dnstore  u^n  their 
Investment  ...  be  brcnurht  mto  the 
Generall  Books."— /Vm^^  -^iory,  FL  St, 
Oto,  1st  ser.  ui.  69.] 

1780. — "It  never  can  be  in  the  power  of 
a  saperintendent  of  Police  to  reform  the 
numoeriess  abuses  which  servants  of  every 
Denomination  have  introdi 
support  on  the  Broad  Basis  of 
Hldt^'s  Bengal  QaadU,  April  29. 

1785.— "The  Public  are  hereby  informed 
that  no  Commission,  Brokerage,  or  Dostoor 
is  charged  by  ^le  Bank,  or  permitted  to  be 

*  Ttafodd^,  under  the  MataimttM,  was  en  offloer 
who  enforoed  the  State  demands  against  defkult- 
ing  cultivaton  (ITiimn);  and  no  doubt  it  was 
here  an  offloer  similarly  employed  to  enfbroe  the 
execution  of  contiacts  1^  weavers  and  othera 
who  bad  received  advances.  It  is  a  cormptSon 
of  Pers.  (aJbdJo^r,  from  Ar.  iakpaSL^  importunity 
<aee  qoolation  of  1819,  under  DHORNAX 

[t  Mr.  F.  BnuKlt  suggesto  tiMt  this  wofd  may 
.  be  Telegu  n««tiar,  fitmit  being  a  measure  of  grain, 
and  poMibly  the  **  Dumiers  "  may  have  been  those 
entitled  to  receive  the  daitoofve  in  grain.] 


taken  by  any  Agent  or  Servant  employed  by 
them."— In  Setan-Karr,  L  180. 

1795.— "All  servants  belonging  to  the 
Company's  Shed  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  demanding  or  receiving  any 
fees  or  dastoon  on  any  pretence  whatever.'*' 
— iWa.  ii.  16. 

1824. — "  The  profits  however  he  made 
during  the  voyage,  and  by  a  dvatooiy  od 
all  the  alms  given  or  received  .  .  .  were  so 
considerable  that  on  his  return  some  of  hie 
confidential  disciples  had  a  quarrel  with 
him."— ^a6(T,  ed.  1844,  i.  198. 

1866.—" ...  of  all  taxes  small  and  mat 
the  heaviest  is  dnitooroe."— ^Vvotfyan, 
Damk  Bvngalaw,  217. 

DUSTUCK,  B.  p.  doMak,  ['a  little 
hand,  hand-clapping  to  attract  atten- 
tion, a  notice  Q.  A  paas  or  permit.  The 
dvMtuiks  granted  by  the  Company's 
covenant^  servants  in  the  early  half 
of  the  18th  century  seems  to  have  been 
a  constant  instrument  of  abuse,  or 
bone  of  contention,  with  the  native 
authorities  in  Ben^iL  [The  modem 
sense  of  the  word  in  N.  India  is  a 
notice  of  the  revenue  demand  served 
on  a  defaulter.] 

1716.— "A  passport  or  dutack,  signed 
by  the  President  of  Calcutta,  should  exempt 
the  gdods  specified  from  being  visited  or 
stopped."— Orme,  ed.  1808,  iL  21. 

1748.— "The  Zemindar  near  Pultah  hav- 
ing stopped  several  boats  with  Knglish 
DnsfeiekB  and  taken  money  from  them,  and 
disregarding  the  Phousdar's  orders  to  dear 
them.  .  .  .''—In  Long,  6. 

[1762.— "DnsfeiekB."    BeeWBTTER.] 

1768.— "The  digni^  and  benefit  of  mur 
DiuifeiickB  are  the  chief  baiteeB  of  hoooiir, 
or  at  least  interest,  we  enjoy  from  our  Phir- 
maatsMf." — From  the  Chief  apd  Council  at 
Dacca,  in  Van  Sittart,  L  210. 

[1769.— "Dusfetofcs."  Bee  under  H08- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

[1866.— "It  is  a  prMstioe  of  the  Revenue 
Courts  of  the  siroar  to  issue  DBSfeock  for 
the  malgoocaree  the  very  day  the  kisfe 
(instalment)  became  due."— Goimtionf  <^ai^ 
Orderly,  Iffi.] 

DWABKA,  n.p.  More  properly 
Dvdrahd  or  Dvdrikd,  quasi  iKarbfiwukm^ 
'the  City  with  many  gates,*  a  very 
sacred  Hindu  PJAce  of  piljp;rimage,  on 
the  extreme  N.W.  point  of  peninsular 
Quzerat;  the  alleged  royid  city  of 
Kriahna,  It  is  in  the  small  State 
called  Okha,  which  Qen.  Legrand 
Jacob  pronounces  to  be  "barren  of 
aught  save  superstition  and  piracy" 
(Jr.  Bo,  Geog,  Soe,  viL  161).  Dvdnkd 
is,     we    apprehend,    the    fi^^fit^    of 
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Ptolemy.  Indeed,  in  an  old  Persian 
map,  published  in  Indian  Antiq.  L 
370^  the  place  appears,  transcribed  as 
Bharraky. 

c  1500.—"  The  Fifth  Divitian  is  Jnoffet 
<8ae  JACQUETE),  which  is  also  cfuled 
paTirlnii  ^ishen  oame  from  Mehtra^  and 
dwelt  at  this  place,  and  died  here.  This 
is  considered  as  a  very  hoW  spot  by  the 
Brahmins." — AyeeUf  by  Olodvoinj  ed.  1800, 
iL76;[ed./ama,ii.248]. 


E 


EAGLE- WOOD,  s.  The  name  of 
an  aromatic  wood  from  Gamboja  and 
some  other  Indian  regions,  chiefly 
trans-gangetic.  It  is  tne  **  odorous 
wood  rdferred  to  by  Camdes  in  the 
quotation  under  CHAMPA.  We  have 
somewhere  read  an  exnlanation  of  the 
name  as  applied  to  the  substance  in 
question,  l^cause  this  is  flecked  and 
mottled,  and  so  supposed  to  resemble 
the  plumage  of  an  eagle !  [JSurfon,  Ar, 
NigkUy  iv.  395 ;  Limchotenj  Hak.  Soc. 
L  120,  160.]  The  word  is  in  fact  due 
to  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Skt  name  of 
the  wood,  agaruy  ciguru,  A  form, 
probably,  of  this  is  ayUy  akil^  which 
Gondeit  gives  as  the  Malayal.  word.* 
From  this  the  Portuguese  *must  have 
taken  their  ciguUa,  as  we  find  it  in 
Barbosa  (belowjj,  or  poo  (wood)  cPaguUa^ 
made  into  aquUa,  whence  French  bois 
dofigley  and  Eng.  eagle-wood.  The 
Jfafays  call  it  KayH  (wood)-9a^ru,  evi- 
dently the  same  word,  though  which 
way  the  etymolocnr  flowed  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  [Mr.  Bkeat  writes:  "the 
question  is  a  difiicult  one.  Klinkert 
gives  gairu  (garoe)  and  gaharu  (gaharoe\ 
whence  the  trade  names  ^Oarrow*  ana 
*OaTroo*;  and  the  modem  standard 
Malay  certainlv  corresponds  to  Ellin- 
kert's  forms,  tnough  X  think  gaharu 
should  rather  be  written  pharUf  %,e, 
with  an  aspirated  g,  which  is  the  way 
the  Malays  pronounce  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  an  alterna- 
tive modem  form  agarv^  or  perhans 
even  aguru,  since  otherwise  sucn  traae 
names  as  *ugger*  and  (?)  Hugger^  could 
not  have  arisen.    They  can   scarcely 


•  Royle  says  **  Malayan  agOa"  bat  this  is  ap- 
IMveat^  a  misprint  -     -  •    - 
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have  come  from  the  Skt.  In  Ridley's 
Plant  Lul  we  have  aahani  and  gagoKeUy 
which  is  the  regular  abbreviation  of 
the  reduplicatea  form  gaknu-gahru 
identified  as  AquUaria  MalaccensUy 
LamJ*]    [See  CAMBULACj 

The  heist  qualify  of  this  wood,  once 
much  valuea  in  Europe  as  incense,  ia 
the  result  of  disease  m  a  tree  of  the 
N.  0.  Leguminosaej  the  AloexyUm  agal- 
lockuniy  Loureiro,  growing  in  Camboja 
and  S.  Cochin  China,  whilst  an  inferior 
kind,  of  like  aromatic  qualities,  is 
produced  by  a  tree  of  an  entirely 
different  order,  Aguilaria  ogaMocha, 
Roxb.  (N.  0.  Amiilariaceae),  which  is 
found  as  far  nortn  as  Silhet.* 

Eagle-wood  is  another  name  for 
aloes-wood,  or  aloes  (q.v.)  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  English  Bible.  [See 
EneycL  Bibl.  L  120  seq.]  It  is  curious 
that  Bluteau,  in  his  great  Portuguese 
VoedbulanOj  under  Poo  cPAguilOy 
jumbles  up  this  cUoes-wood  with  Soco- 
trine  Aloes.  AydKKoxwf  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (c.  a.d.  65).  In  Liddell 
and  SeoU  the  word  is  rendered  *Hhe 
bitter  aloe " ;  which  seems  to  involve 
the  same  confusion  as  that  made  by 
Bluteau. 

Other  trade-names  of  the  article 
given  by  Forbes  Watson  are  Oarrow- 
and  GWroo- wood,  o^Za- wood,  tigger-y  and 
tugger-  (?)  wood. 

1616.— 
"  Dot  Dragcariatj  epre^  que  ellas  valem  em 
Calicut  .  .  . 

Aguila,  cada  Farasola  (see  FRAZALA) 

de  800  a  400  {fdnanu) 
Lenko  aloes  verdadeiro,  negro,  pesado,  e 

maito  flno  val  1000  UutuoM),   f-^Bar- 
boM  (Lisbon),  888. 

1668.—"  R,  And  from  those  parts  of  which 
jon  speak,  oomes  the  true  lign-aloes  ?  Is  it 
produced  there  f 

"  0.  Not  the  genuine  thinff.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  in  the  parts  about  C.  Comorin  and 
in  Gejlon  there  is  a  wood  with  a  soent 
(which  we  call  agnila  5mi»),  as  we  have 
many  another  wood  with  a  scent.  And  at 
one  time  that  wood  used  to  be  exported  to 
Bengala  under  the  name  of  agnila  brava; 
but  since  then  the  Bengalas  have  got  more 
knowing,  and  buy  it  no  longer.  .  .  .'* — 
Oarcia,  f.  ll»i;.-120. 


*  We  do  not  find  infonnation  as  to  which  tree 
produces  the  esgle-wood  sold  in  the  Tenasserlm 
bassra  [It  seems  to  be  ^.  agaUodia:  see  WaU, 
Soon.  Diet.  i.  279  mq.\, 

t  This  lign  ofoes,  "  genuine,  black,  heavy,  very 
choice,"  Is  pesumably  the  fine  kind  from  Champa : 
the  mgtvUa  the  inferior  product 
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1613.—*' ...  A  aguila,  anrore  alta  e 
groesa,  de  folhas  oomo  a  Olyreira." — 
Godinko  de  Eredioy  f.  15v. 

1774.— **iri»9idmo»  .  .  .  Oudd  hothor^  et 
Agcidj  oudi,  est  le  nom  h^reu,  arabe,  et 
tare  d'an  bois  nomm^  par  les  Aogloia  Agal- 
wood,  et  par  les  Indiens  de  Bombay  Agar, 
dont  on  a  deux  diverses  sortes,  aavoir: 
Ottd  mawdrdi,  c'est  la  meilleure.  Oud 
Kakulli,  est  \a  moindre  sorte." — Nidmhr^ 
Dcs,  de  VArohie,  xxxiy. 

1854.— (In  Cachar)  ''the  eagle-wood,  a 
tree  yielding  iiggiir  oil,  is  also  muoh  sought 
for  its  fragrant  wood,  which  is  carried  to 
Silhet,  where  it  is  broken  up  and  distilled." 
— HookeTf  Himalayan  JowndU,  ed.  1855, 
ii.  318. 

The  existence  of  the  aguila  tree  (ddrnkJu- 
i-*iid)  in  the  Silhet  hUls  is  mentioned  by 
Abul  Fazl  iOladwifCt  Ayeen^  ii.  10;  [ed. 
Jarrettt  ii.l25] ;  orig.  i.  891). 

EABTH-OIL,  B.  Petroleum,  such 
as  that  exported  from  Burma.  .  .  The 
term  is  a  literal  translation  of  that 
used  in  nearly  all  the  Indian  ver- 
naculars. The  chief  sources  are  at 
Ye-nan-gyoung  on  the  Irawadi,  lat.  c. 
20*  22'. 

1755. — "  Raynan-Goung  ...  at  this  Place 
there  are  about  200  Fammes,  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  getting  Earth-oil  out  of  Pitta, 
some  five  miles  in  the  Country." — Baher,  in 
DalrympU's  Or.  Rep,  i.  172. 

1810.— "Petroleum J  called  by  the  natives 
earth-oil  .  .  .  which  is  imported  from  Pegu, 
Ava,  and  the  Arvean  (read  Aracan)  Coast." 
—  Willianuan,  F.if.  ii.  21-23. 

EOKA,  s.  A  small  one-horse  car- 
riage used  by  natives.  It  is  Hind. 
ekm,  from  eJb,  'one.'  But  we  have 
seen  it  written  acre,  and  punned  upon  as 
quasi-oc/^w,  by  those  who  have  travelled 
by  it !  [Something  of  the  kind  was 
perhaps  Jtnown  in  very  early  times, 
for  Arrian  {Indika,  xvii)  says :  "  To 
be  drawn  by  a  single  horse  is  con- 
sidered no  distinction.''  For  a  good 
description  with  drawing  of  the  ekka, 
see  Kiplingy  Beast  and  Man  in  India^ 
190  seq.l  • 

1811. — *'.  .  .  perhaps  the  simplest  carriage 
that  can  be  imaginea,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  chair  covered  with  red  doth,  and 
fixed  upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  small 
wheels.  The  Ekka  is  drawn  by  one  horse, 
who  has  no  other  harness  than  a  girt,  to 
which  the  shaft  of  the  carriage  is  fastened." 
— Solvynt,  iii. 

1834.—"  One  of  those  native  oarriap^es 
called  ekkas  was  in  waiting.  This  vehicle 
resembles  in  shape  a  meat-safe,  placed  upon 
the  axletree  of  two  wheels,  but  the  sides  are 
composed  of  hanging  curtains  instead  of  wire 
pannels." — Tht  naJboOf  ii.  4. 


[1843.—"  Ekheei,  a  species  of  single  horse 
carriage,  with  doth  hoods,  drawn  by  on» 
pon}[,  were  by  no  means  uncommon." — 
DavviKn^  Travels  in  Upper  India,  i.  116.] 

E£D,  8.  Arab.  'Id.  A  Mahommedan 
holy  festival,  but  in  common  applica- 
tion in  India  restricted  to  two  such, 
called  there  the  bari  and  chhotl  (or 
Qreat  and  Little)  *Ict.  The  former  is. 
the  commemoration  of  Abraham's- 
sacrifice,  the  victim  of  which  was, 
according  to  the  Mahommedans,  Ish- 
mael.  [8ee  Hughes,  Diet,  of  I^rn^ 
192  segq.]  This  is  called  among  other 
names,, AOr-'/d,  the  «BuU  'J(^'  BaJt- 
arah  *Idy  *  the  cow  festival,'  but  this  la 
usuallv  corrupted  by  ignorant  natives 
as  well  as  Europeans  into  Bahri-'Id 
(Hind,  hahrdyi.  bakr%  'a  goaf).  The 
other  is  the  *Id  of  the  Mmaxdn^  viz, 
the  termination  of  the  annual  fast  7 
the  festival  called  in  Turkey  Bairavi^ 
and  by  old  travellers  sometimes  the 
*'  Mahommedan  Easter." 

o.  1610. — "Le  temps  du  ieusne  finy  on 
celebre  vne  grande  f  este,  et  des  plus  solen- 
nelles  qu'ils  ayent,  qui  s'appelle  yda." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  104 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  1. 140]. 

[1671.—"  They  have  allaoe  a  ereat  feast, 
which  the^  call  Bncdcery  Eed.  — In  YuUj 
Hedged  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  oocx.] 

1673.— "The  New  Moon  before  the  New- 
Year  (which  commences  at  the  Vernal 
Equinox),  is  the  Moors  JBde,  when  the 
(Governor  in  no  less  Pomp  tiian  before, 
goes  to  sacrifice  a  Ram  or  He-Goat,  in 
remembrance  of  that  offered  for  leaae  (by 
them  called  lakanh) ;  the  like  does  every 
one  in  his  own  House,  tiiat  is  able  to 
purchase  one,  and  sprinkle  their  blood  oa 
the  sides  of  their  Doors." — Fryer,  108. 
(The  passage  is  full  of  errors.) 

I860.— "By  the  Naam's  invitation  we 
took  out  a  party  to  the  palace  at  the  BaJbri 
Eed  (or  Feast  of  the  Goat),  in  memonr  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or,  as  the  Moslems 
say.  of  Ishmael." — Mn.  Mackenzie,  Siortns 
and  Sunahijie,  &c.,  ii.  255  seq, 

1869. — "n  n'y  a  proprement  tjue  deux 
fdtes  parmi  les  Musulmans  sunnites.  oelle 
de  la  rupture  du  jeOine  de  Ramazan,  id  JUo, 
et  celle  des  victimes  Id  curbdn,  nomm^ 
aussi  dans  Tlnde  Boct-  Id,  fdte  du  Ttmreau^ 
ou  simplement  Id,  la  f6te  par  exoeUence, 
laquelle  est  ^tablie  en  m^moire  du  sacrifice 
d'Ismael.  "—G'arrtn  de  Tatty,  Rel.  Mut.  dans 
VInde,  9  teq. 

EEDGAH,  s.  Ar.— p.  'Idgdh, 
*  Place  of  'Id.'  (See  EED.)  A  place  of 
assembly  and  prayer  on  occasion  of 
Musulman  festivals.  It  is  in  India 
usually  a  platform  of  white  plastered 
brickwork,  enclosed  by  a  low  wall  on 
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three  sides,  and  situated  outside  of  a 
town  or  village.  It  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  landscape  in  Upper 
India.  [It  is  also  known  as  Namdzgdh^ 
or  *  place  of  prayer/  and  a  drawing  of 
one  is  given  by  Herklots^  Qcmoon-e- 
Idam,  PL  iiL  %  2.] 

1792. — '*Tho  oommanding  nature  of  the 
CTOond  on  which  the  Eed-Oali  stands  had 
induced  Tippoo  to  construct  a  redoubt  upon 
that  eminence."  —  Ld.  ComtocUlis,  Desp. 
from  Seiingapatam,  in  Seton-KtoTf  ii  89. 

[1832.— *S  .  .  Kings,  Princes  and  Na- 
waube  .  •  .  going  to  an  appointed  place, 
which  is  designated  the  £ade-Gami." — 
Jin.  liter  Boston  Ali,  ObtervatioM,  i.  262. 

[1843.— "In  the  afternoon  .  .  .  proceeded 
in  state  to  the  Eed  Gao,  a  building  at  a 
small  distance,  where  Mahommedan  worship 
was  performed." — Davidson,  Travels  in  Upper 
Iiului,  i.  53.] 

EKTENG,  adj.  The  native  repre- 
sentation of  the  official  designation 
*  acting'  applied  to  a  substitute,  especi- 
ally in  the  Civil  Service.  The  manner 
in  which  the  natives  used  to  explain 
the  expression  to  themselves  is  shown 
in  the  quotation. 

1883.— "Lawrence  had  been  only  'aotinc ' 
there ;  a  term  which  has  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  the  natives,  in  accordance  with 
their  pronunciation  of  it,  and  with  that 
striding  after  meaning  in  syllables  which 
leads  to  so  many  etjrmoloeical  fallacies, 
the  interpretation  ek-tang,  'one-leg,'  as  if 
the  temporary  incumbent  had  but  one  leg 
in  the  metal  stirrup." — H.  Y.  in  Quarterly 
Review  (on  Batwcrth  Smith's  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence),  April,  p.  297. 

ELOHEE,  s.  An  ambassador. 
Turk.  Uchij  from  U,  a  (nomad)  tribe, 
hence  the  representative  of  the  i/.  It 
'  is  a  title  that  has  attached  itself 
particularly  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  probably 
because  they  were  personally  more 
familiar  to  the  Orientals  among  whom 
they  served  than  diplomatists  usually 
are. 

1404. — "And  the  people  who  saw  them 
approaching,  and  knew  them  for  people 
of  the  Emperor's,  being  aware  that  they 
were  come  with  some  oraer  from  the  great 
Lord,  took  to  flight  as  if  the  deril  were 
after  them ;  and  those  who  were  in  their 
tents  selling  their  wares,  shut  them  up  and 
also  took  to  flight,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  calling  out  to  one  another, 
Elehl  I  which  is  as  much  as  to  sa^  *  Ambas- 
sadors I '  For  they  knew  that  with  ambas- 
sadors coming  tiiey  would  have  a  black 
day  of  it;  and  so  they  fled  as  if  the  deril 
T 


had    got    among   them."  —  Clav-ijo,    xct4i. 
Comp.  Markkasn,  p.  111. 

[1599. — "I  came  to  the  court  to  see  a 
Morris  dance,  and  a  play  of  his  Elchies." 
^HoMuyt,  Voyages,  II.  ii.  67  {Stanf.  Did,),] 

1886.—"  No  historian  of  the  Crimean  War 
could  overlook  the  officer  (Sir  Hugh  Rose) 
who,  at  a  difficult  crisis,  filled  the  post  of 
the  famous  diplomatist  called  the  great 
Elchi  by  writers  who  have  adopted  a  tire- 
some trick  from  a  brilliant  man  of  letters.'* 
—Sat.  Review,  Oct.  24. 

ELEPHANT,  s.  This  article  will 
be  confined  to  notes  connected  with 
the  various  suggestions  which  have 
been  put  forwara  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word — a  sufficiently  ample  subject. 

The  oldest  occurrence  of  the  word 
(^X^0of— ^rrof)  is  in  Homer.  With 
him,  and  so  with  Hesiod  and  Pindar, 
the  word  means  *  ivory.'  Herodotus 
first  uses  it  as  the  name  of  the  animal 
(iv.  191).  Hence  an  occasional,  prob- 
ably an  erroneous,  assumption  that  the 
word  A^^t  originally  meant  only  the 
material,  and  not  the  beast  that  bears 
it. 

In  Persian  the  usual  term  for  the 
beast  is  pil^  with  which  agree  the 
Aramaic  pH,  (already  found  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  of  the  O. 
T.),  and  the  Arabic  fil  Old  ety- 
mologists tried  to  develop  elephant  out 
oifU;  and  it  is  natuial  to  connect 
with  it  the  Spanish  for  *  ivory '  {mwrfil^ 
Port,  marfini)^  but  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation has  yet  been  given  of  the 
first  syllable  of  that  word.  More 
certain  is  the  fact  that  in  early  Swedish 
and  Danish  the  word  for  *  elephant'  is 
fiL,  in  Icelandic  jiU;  a  term  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  old  traders 
from  the  East  vid  Russia.  The  old 
Swedish  for  *  ivory'  \Rfilsben* 

•The  oldest  Hebrew  mention  of  ivory 
is  in  the  notice  of  the  products  brought 
to  Solomon  from  Ophir,  or  India. 
Among  these  are  ivory  tusks — sken- 
hahhvnif  i.e.  *  teeth  of  Juibblm^'  a  word 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  from 
Skt.  ihhc^  elephant.t  But  it  is  entirely 
doubtful  what  this  habMm^  occurring 
here  only,  really  means.t    We  know 


*  PUu,  for  elephant,  occurs  in  certain  Sanskrit 
books,  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  word* 

t  See  Lasun,  i.  818 ;  Max  MulUr^s  Ucturts  on  Se. 
of  Language f  Ist  8.  p.  180. 

}  "  As  regards  tne  interpretation  of  AobWrn,  a 
iira^  Xey.,  in  the  passage  where  the  state  of  tha 
text,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  the  LXX,  is 
very  nnsatisfkctorv,  it  seems  impossible  to  say 
anything  that  can  be  of  the  least  nse  in  clearing 
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iii.  7) ; 
:i.73); 
>y  the 


from  other  evidence  that  ivory  was 
known  in  Egypt  and  Western  Asia  for 
ages  hef ore  Solomon.  And  in  other 
cases  the  Hebrew  word  for  ivory  is 
simply  shen^  corresponding  to  dens 
Indus  in  Ovid  and  otner  Latin  writers. 
In  Ezekiel  (xxvii  15)  we  find  hamoth 
«A«n— ^comuadentis.'  The  use  of  the 
word  *  horns'  does  not  necessarily  imply 
a  confusion  of  these  great  curved  tusks 
with  horns ;  it  has  nianv  parallels,  as 
in  Pliny's,  **cum  arbore  exacuant 
limmtque  comua  elephanii^  (xviii 
in  Martial's  ^^Indicoque  comu"  (i 
in  Aelian's  story,  as  alleged  by 
Mauritanians,  that  the  elephants  there 
shed  their  horns  every  ten  years 
("  dexdrtp  (r€i  irdprtos  r4  xipara  iK* 
irea-eTw  " — xiv.  6) ;  whilst  Cleasby  quotes 
from  an  Icelandic  saga  ^  olifant-homV 
for  *  ivory.' 

We  have  mentioned  Skt.  t^^,  from 
which  Lassen  assumes  a  compound 
ibhadantd  for  ivory,  suggesting  that 
this,  combined  by  early  traders  with 
the  Arabic  article,  formed  cU-tbhO' 
dcmtdj  and  so  originated  i\4^PTos. 
Pott,  besides  other  doubts,  objects 
that  ibhadantdy  though  the  name  of  a 
plant  (Tiaridtum  irMicumy  Lehm.),  is 
never  actually  a  name  of  ivory. 

Pott's  own  etymology  is  alaf-hindiy 
'Indian  ox,'  from  a  word  existing  in 
sundry  resembling  forms,  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Assvrian  (cUify  cUap)*  This 
has  met  with  favour ;  thougn  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  accept  any  form  like 
Hindi  as  earlier  than  Homer. 

Other  suggested  origins  are  Pictet's 
from  airdvcUa  (lit.  'proceeding  from 
water'),  the  proper  name  of  the  ele- 
phant of  Inara,  or  Elephant  of  the 
Eastern  Quarter  in  the  Hindu  Cosmo- 
logy.t  This  is  felt  to  be  only  too 
ingenious,  but  as  improbable.  It  is, 
however,  suggested,  it  would  seem 
independently,  by  Mr.  Kittel  (Indian 
AnUquary,  i.  128X  who  supposes  the 
first  i>art  of  the  word  to  be  Dravidian, 
a  transformation  from  dne,  *  elephant.' 


ap  the  origin  of  eUpkant.  The  O.  T.  speaks  so 
often  of  ivoty,  and  never  agsin  by  this  name,  that 
habbim  must  be  either  a  corruption  or  some  trade- 
name, presumably  for  some  special  kind  of  ivory. 
Personally,  I  believe  it  Ikr  more  likely  that 
habbim  is  at  bottom  the  same  as  hobtUin  (ebony  f) 
associated  with  dien  in  Bzekiel  xxvii.  15,  and 
that  the  passage  once  ran  Mvorv  and  ebony'" 
(W.  Babertmm,  Smith);  [also  see  Bneiel.  BtbL  U. 
2297  ssgL]. 

«  See  ZMtMftr.  fOr  dU  KU  KuruU  de$  ITorw, 
iv.  12  atqq. ;  also  Kbdur.  Sckrvder  in  AOsek.  <L  M, 
OmOaeh.  xxviL  706 mqq.:  [Bne^  BIbL  il.  1202). 

t  In  Joum,  At.,  an.  Ir.  torn.  ii. 


Pictet^  finding  his  first  snggestion 
not  accepted,  has  called  up  a  Singhalefle 
word  aUfo,  used  for  *elephBnt,^which 
he  takes  to  be  from  dloy  'great' ;  thence 
aliyoy  'great  creature' ;  and  prooeeding 
further,  presents  a  combination  of  dla, 
'j^reat,'  with  Skt.  phatOt  sometimes 
signifying  'a  tooth/  tlius  ali-phaia, 
*  great  tooth ' = eUphoLnJtus,* 

Hodgson,  in  Notes  on  Northern 
Africa  (p.  19,  quoted  by  Pott),  gives 
eief  ameqran  ('Great  Boar,'  elrf  beinf 
'boar*)  as  the  name  of  the  animiS 
among  the  Kabyles  of  that  region,  and 
appears  to  present  it  as  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  words. 

Again  we  have  the  Gothic  ulbanduSy 
'  a  camel,'  which  has  been  regarded  by 
some  as  the  same  word  with  elephantut. 
To  this  we  shall  recur. 

Pott,  in  his  elaborate  paper  already 
quoted,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  choice  of  etvmologies  must  lie 
between  his  own  alaf-hindi  and  Lassen's 
alribha^ntd.  His  paper  is  60  years 
old,  but  he  repeats  this  conclusion  in 
his  IVurzel-W&rterbiich  der  Indo-Oer- 
manische  Sprachen,  published  in  187 l,t 
nor  can  I  ascertain  that  there  has  been 
any  later  advance  towards  a  true  ety- 
mology. Yet  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  either  of  the  alternatives  cairies 
conviction. 

Both,  let  it  be  observed,  apart  from 
other  aifficulties,  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  knowl^ige  of  iXi^s^ 
whether  as  fine  materieJ  or  as  mon- 
strous animal,  came  from  India,  whilst 
nearly  all  the  other  or  less-favoured 
suggestions  point  to  the  same  assump- 
tion. 

But  knowledge  acquired,  or  at  least 
taken  cognizance  of,  since  Pott's  latest 
reference  to  the  subject,  puts  us  in 
possession  of  the  new  and  surprising 
fact  that,  even  in  times  which  we  are 
entitled  to  call  historic,  the  elephant 
existed  wUd,  far  to  the  westward  of 
India,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Though  the  fact  was  indi- 
cated from  the  waU-paintincs  by  Wil- 
kinson some  66  years  ago,^  and  has 
more  recently  been  amply  displayed 
in  historical  works  whicn  have  circu- 
lated by  scores  in  popular  libraries,  it 

«  In  Kvkn't  ZeUaehr.  fwr  VtrgleUknidt  fifpnuA- 
Jbwfut,  iv.  12S'181. 

t  Detmold,  pp.  0&0-992. 

i  See  Topoqmphw  <iifThih»t  wiA  a  (kntroL  Vitm 
oJSgfft,  1815,  p.  188. 
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is  suigolar  how  little  attention  or 
interest  it  seems  to  have  elicited.* 

The  document  which  ^ves  precise 
Egyptian  testimony  to  this  fact  is  an 
inscription  (first  interpreted  by  Ebers 
in  1873)  t  from  the  tomb  of  Amenem- 
hib,  a  captain  under  the  ^preat  conqueror 
Thotmes  III.  [Thutmosis],  who  reified 
ac-  c.  1600.  This  warrior,  speaTfeing 
from  his  tomb  of  the  great  deeds  of 
his  master,  and  of  his  own  ri^ht  arm, 
tells  how  the  king,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Niy  hunted  120  elephants  for 
the  sake  of  their  tusks ;  and  how  he 
himself  (Amenemhib)  encountered  the 
biggest  of  them,  which  had  attacked 
the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  and 
cut  through  its  trunk.  The  elephant 
chased  him  into  the  water,  where 
he  saved  himself  between  two  rocks ; 
and  the  king  bestowed  on  him  rich 
rewards. 

The  position  of  Ni  is  uncertain, 
though  some  have  identified  it  with 
Nineveh. J  [Maspero  writes:  "Nii, 
long  confounded  with  Nineveh,  after 
Champolion  (Gram,  Sgyptienney  p.  150), 
was  iaentified  by  Lenormant  (Les  Ori- 
otnes,  vol.  iiL  p.  316  et  teq,)  with  Ninus 
vetufl,  Membidj,  and  by  Max  Milller 
(Atien  und  Europa^  p.  267)  with  Balis 
on  the  Euphrates:  I  am  inclined  to 
make  it  Kefer-Naya,  between  Aleppo 
and  Turmanin  "  (Struggle  of  the  NcUums, 
144,  note).]  It  is  namea  in  another 
inscription  between  ArinaUi  and  Ake- 
riih,  as,  all  three,  cities  of  Nahcurain  or 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  captured  by 
Amenhotep  II.,  the  son  of  Thotmes 
III.  Mi^ht  not  Ni  be  Nisibis  ?  We 
shall  find  that  Assyrian  inscriptions 
of  later  date  have  been  interpreted  as 
placing  elephant-hunts  in  the  land  of 
Harran  ana  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cha- 
boras. 

If  then  these  elephant-hunts  may  be 
located  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Taurus, 
we  shall  more  easily  understand  how  a 
tribute  of  elephant-tusks  should  have 
been  offered  at  the  court  of  Egypt  by 
the  people  of  Butennu  or  Northern 
Svria,  and  also  by  the  people  of  the 
aajacent  A»dn  or  Cyprus,  as  we  find 
repeatedly  recorded  on  the  Egyptian 


*  See  e.0.  BruMck'M  Hist,  of  the  Pharaohs,  2d  ed. 
L  896-400 ;  and  Canon  RawUnmm't  Sffypt,  li.  385-6. 

t  InZ./Sr  A§gypL  $pr.  und  Aetfgrfh.  1878,  pp.  1-9, 
^  (M ;  ftbo  tr.  by  Dr.  Birch  in  Reeorda  of  the  Past, 
voL  U.  p.  fiO  (fu>  dattf  more  shame  to  8.  Bagster  & 
8om);  and  t^ln  by  Bbera,  reviaed  in  Z.D.M.O., 
1S7S,  pp.  801  am. 

t  taee  Cancm  Kawliiiaon's  Bgjfpt,  tt.a. 


monuments,     both     in     hieroglyphic 
writing  and  pictorially.'^ 

What  the  stones  of  Egypt  allege  in 
the  17th  cent  B.C.,  the  stones  of  A^yria 
600  years  afterwards  have  been  alle^ped 
to  corroborate.  The  great  inscription 
of  Tighlath-Pileser  iT,  who  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  reigned  about  B.C.  1120- 
1100,  as  renderedby  Lotz,  relates : 

**  Ten  mighty  Elophanta 
Slew  I  in  Harmn,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the  Haboraa. 
Four  Elephanta  I  took  alive ; 
Their  hiaes, 

Their  teeth,  and  the  live  Elephants 
I  brought  to  my  city  Aasur.   f 

The  same  facts  are  recorded  in  a  later 
inscription,  on  the  broken  obelisk  of 
Assurnazirpal  from  Eouvunjik,  now 
in  the  Br.  Museum,  which  commemo* 
rates  the  deeds  of  the  king's  ancestor, 
Tighlath  Pileser.? 

in  the  case  of  these  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, however,  elephant  is  by  no 
means  an  undisputed  interpretation. 
In  the  famous  quadruple  ted  exercise 
on  this  inscription  in  1857,  which  cave 
the  death-blow  to  the  doubts  wnich 
some  sceptics  had  emitted  as  to  the 
genuine  character  of  the  Assyrian  in- 
terpretations, Sir  H.  Rawlijison,  in 
this  passage,  rendered  the  animals  slain 
and  taken  alive  as  vdld  huffiUoes,  The 
ideogram  given  as  teeth  he  had  not 
interpreted  The  question  is  argued 
at  length  by  Lotz  in  the  work  already 
quoted,  but  it  is  a  question  for  cunei- 
form experts,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with 
the  interpretation  of  more  than  one 
ideogramy  and  enveloped  as  yet  in  un- 
certainties. It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  1867  Dr.  Hincks,  one  of  the  four 
test-truLalators,§  had  rendered  the 
passage  almost  exactly  as  Lotz  has 
done  23  years  later,  though  I  cannot 
see  that  Lotz  makes  any  allusion  to 
this  fact.  [See  Encyel  BM,  ii.  1262.] 
Apart  from  arguments  as  to  decipher- 
ment and  ideograms,  it  is  certain  that 
probabilities  are  much  affected  by  the 
publication  of  the  Egyptian  inscription 

«  For  the  painting  aee  WWdnaon't  Aneieia 
Kfyptianu,  edited  by  Birch,  voL  i.  pL  11  b,  which 
■hows  the  Rntennn  bringing  a  chariot  and  horeeft, 
a  bear,  an  elephant,  and  ivory .task8,aa  tribate  to 
Thotmes  III.  For  other  records  aee  BrugaA,  B.T. , 
tod  ed.  L  881,  884,  404. 

..t  Die  IfiB^HJien  Ti^hltUhpOutr^t  J..  .  .  .  nUt 
UhenOavmg  und  Kommentar  von  Dr.  WUhtJM  I^tt, 
Leipzig,  1880,  p.  68;  [and  see  Maspero,  op.  eU. 
661  seg.i 

1  Lots,  loe.  eU.  p.  Id7. 

I  See/.iZ.  At.  Soe,  vol.  xviiL 
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of  Amenhoteb,  which  gives  a  greater 
plausibility  to  the  rendering  *  elephant ' 
than  could  be  ascribed  to  it  in  1857. 
And  should  it  eventually  be  upheld, 
it  will  be  all  the  more  remarkabk  that 
the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Hincks  should  then 
have  ventured  on  that  rendering. 

In  various  suggestions,  including 
Pott's,  besides  others  that  we  have 
omitted,  the  etvmology  has  been  based 
on  a  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  ox,  or 
some  other  familiar  quadruped.  There 
would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
such  a  transfer  of  meaning.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  ho8  Luca*  is  trite;  the 
Tibetan  word  for  ox  (jsflan)  is  also  the 
word  for  *  elephant ' ;  we  have  seen 
how  the  name  '  Qreat  Boar '  is  alleged 
to  be  given  to  the  elephant  among  the 
Kabytes ;  we  have  heard  of  an  elephant 
in  a  menagerie  being  described  by  a 
Scotch  rustic  as  *a  muckle  sow'; 
Pausanias,  according  to  Bochart,  calls 
rhinoceroses  *  Aethiopic  bulls '  FBk.  ix. 
21,  2].  And  let  me  finally  illustrate 
the  matter  by  a  circumstance  related 
to  me  by  a  brother  oflBicer  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  on  an 
expedition  among  the  turbulent  Pathan 
trioes  c.  1860.  The  women  of  the 
villages  gathered  to  ^e  on  the  ele- 
phants that  accompanied  the  force,  a 
stranger  sight  to  tnem  than  it  would 
have  oeen  to  the  women  of  the  most 
secluded  villa^  in  Scotland.  *  Do  you 
see  these  ? '  said  a  soldier  of  the  Fron- 
tier Horse ;  *  do  you  know  what  they 
are  ?  These  are  the  Queen  of  England  s 
buffaloes  that  g^ve  5  maunds  (about 
160  quarts)  of  milk  a  day  ! ' 

Now  it  is  an  obvious  suggestion,  that 
if  there  were  elephants  on  Sie  skirts  of 
Taurus  down  to  b.c,  1100,  or  even 
(taking  the  less  questionable  evidence) 
down  only  to  b.c.  1600,  it  is  highly  im- 

Erobable  that  the  Greeks  would  have 
ad  to  seek  a  name  for  the  animal,  or 
its  tusk,  from  Indian  trade.  And  if 
the  Greeks  had  a  vernacular  name  for 
the  elephant,  there  is  also  a  proba- 


*  "  Inde  boves  Lueas  turrito  corpore  tetros, 
AnguimanoB,  belli  docuerunt  volnera  Poenei 
Sunerre,  et  magnas  Martis  turbare  catervas." 
Lucretiw,  v.  1301-8. 

Here  is  the  originof  Tennyson's  '  serpent-hands ' 
quoted  under  HATTY.  The  title  bog  Luca  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Isidore : 

"  Hos  bows  iMcanot  vocabaut  antiqui  Romanl : 
bova  quia  nullum  animal  grandius  videbant: 
Lvcanot  quia  in  Lucania  iUos  primus  Pm-hus  in 
proello  ol^ecit  Romanis."— /sid.  Hifpal  lib.  xii. 
Originum,  cap.  8. 


bilit^,  if  not  a  presumption,  that  some 
tradition  of  this  name  would  be  found, 
miUcUis  miUandiSy  among  other  Aryan 
nations  of  Europe. 

Now  may  it  not  be  that  ^X^^ai — 
(patrros  in  Greek,  and  uUbandus  in  Moeso- 
Gothic,  represent  this  vernacular  name  7 
The  latter  form  is  exactly  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  former  which  Grimm'a 
law  demands.  Nor  is  the  word  con- 
fined to  Gothic.  It  is  found  in  the 
Old  H.  German  {olpmtdy,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  {olfend^  oluendy  «c.) ;  in  Old 
Swedish  (aelpandy  cdtoandyr^  ulfwald)  ^ 
in  Icelandic  (ulfaldi).  All  these 
Northern  words,  it  is  true,  are  used 
in  the  sense  of  camel,  not  of  elephants 
But  instances  already  given  may 
illustrate  that  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this  transfer,  all  the  less 
where  the  animal  orisinally  indicated 
had  lonfi^  been  lost  sight  of.  Further^ 
JtQg,  who  has  published  a  paper  on 
the  Gothic  worn,  points  out  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Slav  forms  foelbond,. 
welblondy    or    wielblady    also    meaning 

*  camel '  (compare  also  Russian  verbliud). 
This,  in  the  last  form  {wielbladl  may, 
he  says,  be  regarded  as  resolvable  into 

*  Great  beast.*  Herr  Jtilg  ends  his 
paper  with  a  hint  that  in  this  mean- 
mg  may  perhaps  be  found  a  solution 
of  the  origin  of  eUphant  (an  idea  at 
which  Pictet  also  transiently  pomted 
in  a  paper  referred  to  above),  and  half 
promises  to  follow  up  this  hint ;  but 
m  thirty  years  he  has  not  done  s^  so 
far  as  I  can  discover.  Nevertheless  it 
is.one  which  may  yet  be  pregnant. 

Nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  this 
suggestion  that  we  find  also  in  some 
of  the  Northern  languages  a  second 
series  of  names  designating  the  elephant 
— not,  as  we  suppose  uUnmdus  and  its 
kin  to  be,  common  vocables  descend- 
ing from  a  remote  age  in  paraUel  de- 
velopment— ^but  adoptions  from  Latin 
at  a  much  more  recent  period.  Thus, 
we. have  in  Old  and  Middle  German 
Elefant  and  Helfanty  with  dfenbein  and 
helfenbein  for  ivory ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,, 
ylpend,  elpend,  with  shortened  forms' 
ylv  and  elp,  and  ylpmban  for  ivory ; 
wnilst  the  Scandinavian  tongiies  adopt 
and  retain  fil  [The  N,E,D.  regards 
the  derivation  as  doubtful,  but  con- 
siders the  theory  of  Indian  origin 
improbable. 

[A  curious  instance  of  misapprehen- 
sion is  the  use,  of  the  term  ^  Chain 
elephants.'    This  is  a  misunderstanding: 
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of  the  ordinary  locution  zamlr-i-fU 
when  speaking  of  elephants.  Zanjir  is 
literally  a  '  cluiin,'  but  is  here  akin  to 
our  expressions,  a  *pair,'  •couple,' 
'  brace '  of  any tlung.  It  was  used,  no 
doubt,  with  reference  to  the  iron  chain 
by  which  an  elephant  is  hobbled.  In 
an  account  100  elephants  would  be 
entered  thus:  J^^  Zcmjvr,  100.  (See 
HI7MEBICAL  AFFIXES.)] 

[1826. — "Very  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  Asiatic  histories  of  cAatit  -  elephants ; 
which  always  mean  elephants  trained  for 
war ;  but  it  is  not  yery  clear  why  they  are 
K>  denominated." — Ranking^  Hitt.  Res,  o% 
the  Wars  and  SporU  of  tke  MongoU  and 
JtomoMs,  1826,  Intro,  p.  12.] 

ELEPHANTA. 

a.  n.p.  An  island  in  Bombaj 
Harbour,  the  native  name  of  which  is 
Ohdrdpuri  (or  sometimes,  it  would 
aeem,  shortly,  Puri%  famous  for  its 
magnificent  excavated  temple,  con- 
sidered bv  Burgess  to  date  after  the 
middle  oi  the  8th  cent.  The  name 
was  ^ven  by  the  Portuguese  from  the 
life-size  figure  of  an  ^ephant,  hewn 
from  an  isolated  mass  of  trap-rock, 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  lower 
port  of  the  island,  not  far  from  the 
usual  landing-place.  This  figure  fell 
down  many  years  ago,  and  was  often 
said  to  have  disap])eared.  But  it 
actually  lay  in  dtu  till  1864-6,  when 
(on  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  E.  Frere)  it  was  removed  by  Dr. 
^ow  Sir)  George  Birdwood  to  the 
Victoria  Gardens  at  Bombay,  in  order 
to  save  the  relic  from  destruction.  The 
elephant  had  originally  a  smaller  figure 
on  its  back,  ^ich  several  of  the 
earlier  authorities  speak  of  as  a  younff 
elephant,  but  which  Mr.  Erskine  ana 
Capt  Basil  Hall  regarded  as  a  tiger. 
The  horse  mentioned  by  Fryer  re- 
mained in  1712 ;  it  had  disappeared 
Apparently  before  Niebuhr's  visit  in 
1764.  [Compare  the  recovery  of  a 
similar  pcdr  of  elephant  figures  at 
Delhi,  dunninghcm^  Archaeol,  Bep,  i. 
9S5ieqq,] 

a  1821. — "In  quod  dnm  sic asoendissem, 
in  zzviii.  dietu  me  transtoli  usque  ad 
Tanam  .  .  •  haec  terra  multum  bene  est 
Atoata.  .  .  .  Haec  terra  antiquitus  fuit 
valde  magna.  Nam  ipsa  fuit  terra  regis 
Pori^  qui  cum  rege  Alezandro  praelium 
maxmium  oommisit."  —  Friar  OdoriCf  in 
Cttikay,  kc,,  App.  p.  ▼. 

We  quote  this  because  of  its  relation  to 
the  passages  following.    It  seems  probable 


that  the  alleged  connection  with  Porus  and 
Alexander  may  have  grown  out  of  the  name 
Puri  orPort. 


I. — Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  in  JoSo 
de'Crastro's  Log  of  his  voyage  to  Diu  will  be 
found  a  very  interesting  account  with 
measurements  of  the  Eleplumta  Caves.] 

1548.— "And  the  Isle  of  Pory,  which  is 
that  of  the  Elenhant  {do  AlyfavJU)^  is  leased 
to  Jofio  Pirez  by  arrangements  of  the  said 
Governor  (dom  Jofio  de  Crastro)  for  150 
pardaoB."— iSf.  Botdho,  Tombo,  158. 

1580.—"  At  8  hours  of  the  day  we  found 
ourselves  abreast  of  a  cape  called  Bombain, 
where  is  to  be  seen  an  ancient  Roman 
temple,  hollowed  in  the  living  rock.  And 
above  the  said  temple  are  many  tamarind- 
trees,  and  below  it  a  living  spring,  in  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  find  bottom. 
The  said  temple  is  called  Alefuitei  and  is 
adorned  with  many  figures,  and  inhabited 
by  a  great  multitude  of  bats ;  and  here  they 
say  that  Alexander  Magnus  arrived,  and  for 
memorial  thereof  causM  this  temple  to  be 
made,  and  further  than  this  he  advanced 
not."— Oasparo  BaJhi,  f.  62p.-63. 

1598.— "There  is  yet  an  other  Pagode, 
which  they  hold  and  esteem  for  the  highest 
and  chiefest  Pagode  of  all  the  rest,  which 
standeth  in  a  little  Iland  called  Pory;  this 
Pagode  by  the  Portingalls  is  called  the 
Pagode  of  the  Elflphant.  In  that  Iland 
standeth  an  high  hill,  and  on  the  top 
thereof  thero  is  a  hole,  that  goeth  down 
into  the  hill,  digged  and  carved  out  of  the 
hard  rock  or  stones  as  big  as  a  great  cloyster 
.  .  .  round  about  the  wals  are  cut  and 
formed,  the  shapes  of  Elephants,  lions, 
tigers,  k  a  thousand  such  like  wilde  and 
cruel  beasts.  .  .  ."—Lituchotenf  eh.  xliv. ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  291]. 

1616. — Dioeo  de  Couto  devotes  a  chapter 
of  11  pp.  to  lis  detailed  account  "do  muito 
notavet  €  etpaniow  Pagode  do  Elefuite." 
We  extract  a  few  paragraphs : 

"This  notable  and  above  all  others 
astomshing  Pagoda  of  the  Elephant  stands 
on  a  small  islet,  less  than  half  a  league  in 
compass,  which  is  formed  by  the  river  of 
Bonmain,  whero  it  is  about  to  discharge 
itself  southward  into  the  sea.  It  is  so 
called  because  of  a  great  elephant  of  stone, 
which  one  sees  in  entering  the  river.  They 
say  that  it  was  made  by  the  orders  of  a 
heathen  king  called  Banasur,  who  ruled  the 
whole  country  inland  from  the  Oanffes.  .  .  . 
On  the  left  side  of  this  chapel  is  a  doorway  6 
palms  in  depth  and  5  in  width,  by  which  one 
enters  a  chiunber  which  is  nearly  square  and 
very  dark,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  there ;  and  with  this  ends  the  fabric  of 
this  great  pagoda.  It  has  been  in  many 
parts  demolished ;  and  what  the  soldiers 
have  left  is  so  maltreated  that  it  \b  grievous 
to  see  destroyed  in  such  fashion  one  of  the 
Wonders  of  we  World.  It  is  now  50  years 
since  I  went  to  see  this  marvellous  Pagoda  ; 
and  as  I  did  not  then  visit  it  with  such 
curiosity  as  I  should  now  feel  in  doing  so, 
I  failed  to  remark  many  particulars  which 
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exist  no  longer.  But  I  do  remember  me  to 
have  seen  a  certain  Chapel,  not  to  be  seen 
now,  open  on  the  whole  fo^de  (which  was 
more  than  40  feet  in  length),  and  which 
along  the  rock  formed  a  plinUi  the  whole 
lenflth  of  the  edifice,  fashioned  like  our  altars 
both  as  to  breadth  and  height;  and  on 
this  plinth  were  many  remarkable  things  to 
be  seen.  Among  others  I  remember  to 
hare  noticed  the  story  of  Queen  Pasiphae 
and  the  bull;  also  the  Angel  with  naked 
sword  thrusting  forth  from  below  a  tree 
two  beautiful  flgpires  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  were  naked,  as  the  Holy  Scripture 
paints  for  us  the  appearance  of  our  first 
parents  Adam  and  Etc." — CoutOf  Dec.  YII. 
Ht.  iii.  cap.  xi. 

1644.—'*.  .  .  an  islet  which  they  call 
Ilheo  do  BUefuit^.  .  .  .  In  the  lughest  part 
of  this  Islet  is  an  eminence  on  whicn  there  is 
a  mast  from  which  a  flag  is  unfurled  when 
there  are  prows  {paroa)  about,  as  often 
happens,  to  warn  the  small  unarmed  vessels 
to  look  out.  .  .  .  There  is  on  this  island  a 
pagoda  called  that  of  the  Elephant,  a  work 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  oeinff  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,"  &c. — Bocarro,  MS, 

1673.—**.  .  .  We  steered  by  the  south 
side  of  the  Bav,  purposely  to  touch  at  Ele- 
Ikhanto,  so  called  from  a  monstrous  Elephant 
cut  out  of  the  main  Rock,  bearing  a  young 
one  on  its  Back ;  not  far  from  it  the  Effigies 
of  a  Horse  stuck  up  to  the  Belly  in  the 
Earth  in  the  Valley ;  from  thence  we  clam- 
bered up  the  highest  Mountain  on  the 
Island,  on  whose  summit  was  a  miraculous 
Piece  hewed  out  of  solid  Stone:  It  is  sup- 
ported with  42  Carintkian  Pillars,"  &c. — 
Fryer,  76. 

1690.  —  *'At  8  Leaeues  distance  from 
Bombay  is  a  small  Island  called  Elofthanta, 
from  the  Statue  of  an  Elephant  cut  in 
Stone.  .  .  .  Here  likewise  are  the  just 
dimensions  of  a  Horse  Carved  in  Stone,  so 
lively  .  .  .  that  many  have  rather  Fanoyed 
it,  at  a  distance,  a  living  Animal.  .  .  .  But 
that  which  adds  the  most  Remarkable  Cha- 
racter to  this  Island,  is  the  fam'd  Pagode  at 
the  top  of  it ;  so  much  spoke  of  by  the  Per- 
tttgveae,  and  at  present  admir'd  by  the 
present  Queen  Dowager,  that  she  cannot 
think  any  one  has  seen  this  part  of  India, 
who  oomes  not  Freighted  home  with  some 
Account  of  it."— Ovi^ftm,  158-9. 

1712.— ** The  island  of  Elofthanta  .  .  . 
takes  its  name  from  an  elephant  in  stone, 
with  another  on  its  back,  which  stands  on  a 
small  hill,  and  serves  as  a  sea  mark.  .  .  . 
As  they  advanced  towards  the  pagoda 
through  a  smooth  narrow  pass  cut  in  the  rock, 
they  observed  another  hewn  figure  which 
was  called  Alexander's  horse."— From  an 
account  written  by  QapUtin  Pybe,  on  board 
the  Stringer  East  Inaiaman,  and  illd.  by 
drawings.  JUad  by  A,  DalrympU  to  the 
See,  of  AtUiquarieSy  10th  Feb.  1780,  and 
pubd.  in  Archaeololfia,  vii.  828  $eqo.  One 
of  the  plates  (xxi.)  shows  the  elephant 
having  on  its  back  distinctly  a  small  ele- 
phant, whose  proboscis  comes  down  Into 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  laxge  one. 


1727.— "A  league  from  thence  is  another 
larger,  called  EkfAaato,  belonging  to  the 
Portvffuetef  and  serves  obIj  to  feed  some 
Cattle.  I  believe  it  took  its  name  from  an 
Elephant  carved  out  of  a  great  black  Stone, 
about  Seven  Foot  in  Height"—^.  ffamiUon, 
i.  240;  [ed.  1744,  i.24l7 

1760. — **hB  lendemain,  7  Deoembre,  des 

Sue  le  jour  parut^  je  me  transportai  an  faaa 
e  la  seconae  montasne,  en  nee  de  Bom- 
baye,  dans  un  coin  de  I'lsle,  oh  est  I'Ele- 
phant  qui  a  fait  donner  ^  Galipouri  le  nom 
dTleikhailte.  L'animal  est  de  grandeur 
natnralle,  d'une  pierre  noire,  et  detach^  du 
sol,  et  paroit  porter  son  petit  sur  son  doe.'* 
— Anquetil  du  Perron^  I.  occoxxiii. 

1761.—".  .  .  The  work  I  mention  is  an 
artificial  cave  cut  out  of  a  solid  Rock,  and 
decorated  with  a  number  of  pillars,  and 
gigantic  statues,  some  of  which  discover  t* 
work  of  a  skilful  artist ;  and  I  am  inf orm  d 
by  an  acquaintance  who  is  well  read  in  y* 
antient  history,  and  has  minutely  considered 

£  figures,  that  it  appears  to  be  y«  work  of 
ngSesostris  after  nis  Indian  Expedition.** 
—MS.  Letter  of  Jamu  JtennelL 

1764.  —  "  Flusieuis  Yoyageurs  font  bien 
mention  du  vieux  temple  Payen  snr  la 
petite  Isle  Elephanta  pr^  de  Bombav, 
mais  ils  n'en  parlent  qu'en  passant.  Je  le 
trouvois  si  cuneux  et  si  digne  de  I'attention 
des  Amateurs  d'Antiquit^  que  j*y  fis  trois 
fois  le  Voyage,  et  que  j'y  deesinois  tout  ce 
que  s'y  trouve  de  plus  remarquable.  .  .  ." — 
Cantm  Niebvhry  Voyaye,  ii.  25. 

„  *'  Pas  loin  du  Rivage  de  la  Mer,  et 
en  pleine  Campagne,  on  voit  encore  un 
Elepnant  d'une  pierre  dure  et  noiratre  .  .  . 
La  Statue  .  .  .  porte  quelque  chose  sur  le 
dos,  mais  que  le  tems  a  rendu  enti^ment 
meconnoisaable.  .  .  .  Quant  au  Cheval  dont 
Ovingrton  et  Hamilton  font  mention  je  ne 
I'ai  pas  vu."— /Mei.  88. 

1780.— **  That  which  has  principally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  travellers  is  the 
small  island  of  Elepluuita,  situated  in  the 
east  side  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  .  .  . 
Near  the  south  end  is  the  figure  of  an  ele* 
phant  rudely  cut  in  stone,  from  which  the 
island  has  its  name.  ...  On  the  back  are 
the  remains  of  something  that  is  said  to 
have  formerly  represented  a  young  elephant, 
though  no  traces  of  such  a  resemblance  are 
now  to  be  {oxmd,'*—AccoHiU,  kc  Bv  Mr. 
Wtlltam  HwUer,  Suigeon  in  the  E.  IndieSy 
ArchaeologiOf  vii.  ^6. 

1783.  —  In  vol.  viii.  of  the  Arckaeologiaf. 

6251,  is  another  account  in  a  letter  from 
ector  Macneil,  Esq.  He  mentions  **the 
elephant  cut  out  of  stone,"  but  not  the  small 
elephant,  nor  the  horse. 

1795.'-*' Some  Accowtt  of  tke  Cavet  ih  tk€ 
Island  of  Elephanta.  By  /.  Ooldinffkamy 
Esq."  (No  date  of  paper).  In  A$,  Re$earekes^ 
iv.  4Q9»eqq, 

ISlS.^Accouni  qf  the  Cave  TempU  of  Ele- 
J^ianta  ...  by  Wm,  ^thntf  ZVaiw. 
Bombay  Lit.  Soe.  i.  198  aeqq.  Mr.  Erdrino 
says  in  regard  to  the  figjore  on  the  back  of 
the  large  elephant:    **The  remains  of  ita 
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pftwi^  and  alio  the  jnnctioii  of  its  belly  with 
the  krger  animal^  were  perfeotly  dktiiict; 
and  the  appearanoe  it  o£Fered  ia  repreeented 
on  the  annexed  drawing  made  by  Captain 
Hall  (PI.  II. X*  who  from  its  i4>pearanoe  oon- 
jeotored  that  it  must  hare  oeen  a  ti^er 
rather  than  an  elephant ;  an  idea  in  which 
I  feel  disposed  to  agree."— 7W.  206. 

bt.  8.  A  name  given,  originally  by 
the  Portugaese,  to  violent  storms 
occurring  at  the  termination,  though 
some  travellers  describe  it  as  at  tne 
aetting-in,  of  the  Monsoon.  [The 
Portngnese,  however,  took  the  name 
from  the  H.  haJOtiyO^  Skt.  hoM^  the 
13th  lunar  Asterism,  connected  with 
huUny  an  elephant,  and  hence  some- 
times called  'tne  sign  of  the  elephant.' 
The  haithiyd  is  at  the  close  of  the 
Bains.] 

1564.— "The  Damans  that  is  to  say  a 
Tiolent  storm  arose ;  the  kind  of  storm  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Elsphaat; 
it  blows  from  the  west." — Sidi  'Alt,  p.  75. 

[ISll.— "The  storm  of  Ofuite  doth  be- 
gin."—Dontwrt,  LeUart,  i.  126.] 

c.  1616.— "The  20th  day  (August),  the 
ni^ht  past  fell  a  storme  of  rame  oalled  the 
Ouphant,  Tsnall  at  going  out  of  the  raines." 
—Sir  r.  /2oe,  in  Purduu,  i.  549 ;  [Hak.  Soo. 
i.247].  . 

1659. — "The  boldest  among  us  became 
dismayed;  and  the  more  when  the  whole 
culminated  in  such  a  terrifio  storm  that  we 
were  compelled  to  believe  that  it  must  be 
that  yeany  laging  tempest  which  is  oalled 
the  Blsphant.  This  storm,  annually,  in 
September  and  October,  makes  itself  heard 
in  a  frightful  manner,  in  the  Sea  of  Bengal." 
^Walter  8ekulte,  67. 

c.  1665. — "II  y  fait  si  mauvais  pour  le 
Vaisaeauz  an  commencement  de  ce  mois  k 
cause  d'nn  Vent  d'Orient  qui  y  souffle  en 
oe  tems-Ut  ayeo  violence,  et  qui  est  toujours 
acoompagn^  de  groe  nuages  qu'on  appelle 
Klwjhanil,  paroe-qu'ils  en  ont  la  figure.  ..." 
--TkeveMij  ▼.  88. 

1673. — "Not  to  deviate  any  longer,  we  are 
now  winding  about  the  South- Wesi  part  of 
Ceiloo;  where  we  have  the  Tail  of  the 
Elepliailt  full  in  our  mouth ;  a  constellation 
by  the  Portugal  called  Babo  del  Blephanto^ 
known  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mwntoonty 
which  is  the  last  Flory  this  season  makes." 
— -^Vyer,  48. 

[1690. — "The  Mussoaos  (Monsoon)  are 
rude  and  Boisterous  in  their  departure,  as 
well  as  at  their  coming  in,  which  two 
seasons  are  called  the  uephiuit  in  India, 
and  just  before  their  breaking  up,  take 
their  farewell  for  the  most  part  in  very 
ragged  pnfBng  weather."— Ovmptoa,  187]. 

1756.— "9th  (October).  We  had  what  they 
call  here  an  Elephanta,  which  is  an  exces- 

*  It  Is  not  easy  to  underitand  the  bssring  of 
the  dsftwiog  in  questiOD. 


flive  hard  gale,  with  very  severe  thunder, 
lijifhtning  and  rain,  but  it  was  of  short  eon- 
tinuanoe.  In  about  4  hours  there  f  ell  .  •  . 
2  (inches),  "—/m*,  42. 

o.  1760.— "The  setting  in  of  the  rains  is 
commonly  ushered  iii  by  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, generally  called  the  Eltphanta."— 
Grom,  i.  88. 

ELBPHANT-CBBEPBB,  s.  Argy* 
reia  ipeci&aOy  Sweet.  (N.  0.  Convohul- 
aceae).  The  leaves  are  used  in  native 
medicine  as  poultices,  &c. 

ELK,  s.  The  name  given  by  sports- 
men in  S.  India,  with  singular  impro- 
priety, to  the  great  stag  Rum  AristoteUs^ 
the  idnibar  (see  8AMBBE)  of  Upper 
and  W.  India. 

p813. — "In  a  narrow  defile  ...  a  male 
elk  {cervus  alcety  lin.)  of  noble  appearance, 
followed  by  twenty-two  females,  passed 
majestically  under  their  platform,  each  as 
large  as  a  common-sized  horse." — Forbes^  Or. 
Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  506.] 

ELL'OBA,  (though  very  commonly 
called  Q16ra),  n.p.  properly  Elurdy 
[Tel.  elu,  'rule,'  flrw,  *village,n  other- 
wise Virulij  a  village  in  the  Nizam's 
territory,  7  m.  from  jDaulatabad,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  famous  and 
wonderful  rock-caves  and  temples  in 
its  vicinity,  excavated  in  the  crescent- 
shaped  scarpof  a  plateau,  about  1|  m. 
in  length.  These  works  are  Budohist 
(ranging  from  A.D.  450  to  700X  Brah- 
minical  (c.  660  to  700),  and  Jain  (c. 
800-1000). 

o.  1665.— "On  m'avoit  fait  a  Sourat 
fljande  estime  des  Paffodes  d*Elora  .  .  . 
(and  after  describinjg^  tnem)  .  .  .  Quoiqu'il 
en  soit,  si  Ton  consid^re  cette  quantite  de 
Temples  spacieux,  remplis  de  pilastres  et  de 
oolonnes,  et  tant  de  railliers  de  figures,  et 
le  tout  taill€  dans  le  roc  vif,  on  pent  dire 
aveo  verity  que  ces  ouvrages  surpassent  la 
force  humaine ;  et  qu'au  moins  les  grens  du 
si^de  dans  leouel  ils  ont  4t6  faits,  irtftoient 
pastout-2k-fait  barbares."— T^&SMTioe,  v.  p.  222. 

1684.— "  Muhammad  Sh^  Malik  JtSmt, 
son  of  Tughlik,  selected  the  fort  of  Deogir 
as  a  oentntl  point  whereat  to  establish  the 
seat  of  government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Daulatftl)^.  He  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Delhi  thither.  .  .  .  Ellora  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  this  place.  At  some  very 
remote  period  a  race  of  men,  as  if  by  magic, 
excavated  caves  high  up  among  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains.  These  rooms  extended 
over  a  breadth  of  one  hot.  Carvings  of 
various  designs  and  of  correct  execution 
adorned  all  the  walls  and  ceilings ;  but  the 
outside  of  the  mountain  is  perfectly  level, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  dwellings  From 
the  long  period  of  time  these  Pagans  to* 
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mained  masters  of  this  territory,  it  is 
reasonable  to  oonolude,  although  historians 
differ,  that  to  them  is  to  be  attributed  the 
construction  of  these  places."— .Safci  Muata- 
*idd  Khdn,  Mardfir-i-*Alamg%r%  in  UllioL  vii. 

1760. — "Je  descendis  ensuite  par  nn 
sentier  fraytf  dans  le  roc,  et  apr^  m'Atre 
muni  de  deux  Brahmes  que  Ton  me  donna 
pour  fort  instruits  je  commencai  la  visite  de 
ce  que  j'appeUe  lee  Psgodes  d'Eloura."— 
Awfuetil  du  Perron^  I.  ocxxxiii. 

1794.--'' Dacnpeion  of  the  Caves  .  .  .  on 
iM  Mountain^  about  a  MiU  to  the  Eastward 
of  the  town  of  EUora,  or  as  called  on  the 
Wt^VerroolJ*  jBv  Sir  C.  W.  Malet.)  In 
As,  Researches^  ti.  38  seqq, 

IBQ&.—** Hindoo  ExeavatUms  in  the  Moun- 
tain of ,  ,  .  EUora  in  Tv>enty-four  Views, 
.  .  .  En^ved  from  the  Drawings  of  James 
Wales,  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Darnell.'^ 

BLU,  HELU,  n.p.  This  is  the 
name  by  which  is  known  an  ancient 
form  of  the  Singhalese  language  from 
which  the  modern  vernacnlarof  Ceylon 
is  immediately  derived,  "and  to  which" 
the  latter  "bears  something  of  the 
same  relation  that  the  English  of  to- 
day bears  to  Anglo-Saxon.  Funda- 
mentally Elu  and  Singhalese  are 
identical,  and  the  difference  of  form 
which  they  present  is  due  partly  to 
the  large  number  of  new  grammatical 
forms  evolved  by  the  modern  language, 
and  partly  to  an  immense  influx  into 
It  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  borrowed,  of  ten 
Avithout  alteration,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  ...  The  name  Bin  is 
no  other  than  Sinhala  much  corrupted, 
standing  for  an  older  form,  HUa  or 
H&u,  which  occurs  in  some  ancient 
works,  and  this  again  for  a  still  older, 
Mia,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  Pali 
^lAafe."  (Mr.  R  C.  ChUders,  in  J,R,A.S., 
^  .S ,  viL  36.)  The  loss  of  the  initial 
sibilant  has  other  examples  in  Singha- 
lese.   (See  also  under  CETLON.) 

EMBTiTO   MyrobcUans.    See   under 
M7B0BALAK8. 


at  EmrlMavad."— iTA^eg,   Diary,  May  9; 
[HakSob.i.  86;  also 8^7.711^^ 

1878.— "These  ruins  (Gaur)  are  dtuated 
about  8  miles  to  the  south  of  AngrMb&l 
(Ei«UBh  Bixia),  the  civil  station  of  the 
district  of  Mfldah.  .  .  ,**—Itavenshaw*sGaitr, 
p.  1. 

[ESTDCAUZE,  &  A  corruption  of 
the  Ar.— P.  iUtmds,  *  a  prayer,  petition, 
humble  representation.^ 

[1687.—"  The  Aradest  (Urx)  with  the  Esti- 
mauxe  concerning  your  twelve  articles  which 
you  sent  to  me  arrived."— In  Fule,  Hedges* 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  Ixx.] 

EUBASIAN,  a.  A  modem  name 
for  persons  of  mixt  European  and 
Indian  blood,  devised  as  being  more 
euphemistic  than  Half-caste  and  more 
precise  than  Eatt-Indian.  ["  No  name 
nas  yet  been  found  or  corned  which 
correctly  represents  this  section* 
Ennudan  certainly  does  not.  When 
the  European  and  Anglo-Indian  De- 
fence Association  was  established  17 
years  ago,  the  term  Anglo-Indian^  after 
much  consideration,  was  adopted  as 
best  designating  this  community." — 
(Procs,  Imperial  Anglo-Indian  Ats,^  in 
Pioneer  Mail,  April  13,  1900.)] 

[1844.— "J^  Eurasian  BdUe,"  in  a  few 
Local  Sketches  by  J.  M.,  Calcutta.— «th  ser. 
I^otes  and  QiterieSy  xii.  177. 
[1866. — See  quotation  under  EHUBD.] 
1880.— *<The  shovel-hats  are  surprised  that 
the  Eurasian  does  not  become  a  missionary 
or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  policeman,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  The  native  papers  say, 
•  Deport  him ' ;  the  white  prints  say,  '  Make 
him  a  soldier ' ;  and  the  Ewrasian  himself 
says,  *  Make  me  a  Commissioner,  give  me  a 
pension.'  "—Ali  Baba,  128. 


ENQLISH-BAZAE,  n.p.  This  is  a 
corruption  of  the  name  {Angrezdhad= 
|EigIish-town')  given  bv  the  natives 
m  the  17th  century  to  the  purlieus  of 
the  factory  at  Malda  in  Bengal.  Now 
tlie  Head-quarters  Station  of  Malda 
District. 

.^JSf-7"^    departed    from    Ckssumbaar 
with  designe  (God  wiUing)  to  visit  ye  factory 


EUBOPE,  adj.  Commonly  used  in 
India  for  "European,"  in  contiadifl- 
tinction  to  conntiy  (q.v.)  as  qualify- 
ing goods,  viz.  those  import^  from 
Europe.  The  phrase  is  probably  obso- 
lescent, but  still  in  common  use 
"Europe  shop"  is  a  shop  where  Euro- 
pean goods  01  sorts  are  sold  in  an  up- 
country  station.  The  first  quotation 
applies  the  word  to  a  man,  [A 
"  Europe  morning  "  is  lying  late  in  bed, 
as  opposed  to  the  Anglo-Indian's  habit 
of  early  rising.] 

1673.— "The  Bnemies,  by  the  help  of  an 
Europe  Engineer,  had  sprung  a  Mine  to 
blow  up  the  Castie."— /^,  87. 

[1682<8.— "Ordered  that  a  sloop  be  sent 
to  Conimero  with  Europe  goods.  .  •  .'*» 
PHngle,  Diary,  Ft,  SL  Geo,,  Ist  ser.  ii  14.] 
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1711.— ''On  the  arriyal  of  a  Eorojpe  ship, 
the  Sea-Qate  is  always  throng'd  wi^  Feople." 
— Loeiyer,  27. 

1781.— "  Guthrie  and  Wordie  take  this 
method  of  acqwaintiTig  the  Public  that  they 
intend  quitting  the  Europe  Shop  BusinesB."^' 
^Iwdia  OazdU^  May  26. 

1782.— '<  To  be  Sold,  a  magnificent  Europe 
<?hariot>  finished  in  a  most  elegant  manner, 
And  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  Country." — 
Ibid.  May  11. 

c  1817.— "Now  the  Europe  shop  into 
which  Mrs.  Browne  and  Mary  went  was  a 
Tery  large  one,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
things.  One  side  was  set  out  with  Europe 
caps  and  bonnets,  ribbons,  feathers,  sashes, 
4knd  what  not."— Mrs.  Sherwood^ »  Stories^ 
ed.  1873,  23. 

1866.— "Jtfri.  Smart.  Ah,  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley,  I  was  called  the  Europe  Angel." — 
Tkt  Daewl  Bungalow,  219. 

[1888.— "I  took  a  *  European  morning' 
sfter  haying  had  three  days  of  cooing  out 
before  breakfast.  . .  ." — Lady  Dufferin,  Vice- 
regal Life,  271.^ 

EYSHAli,  EHSHilf,  &  Ar. 
4ihiham,  pL  of  hwihm,  'a  train  or 
retinue.'  One  of  the  military  techni- 
calities affected  hy  Tippoo ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Kirkpatrick  (tippoo^s  LeUerSy 
^p.  p.  cii.)  applied  to  garrison  troops. 
Imles  explains  it  as  "  Irrecular  infantry 
with  swords  and  matcmocks."  (See 
his  tr.  of  H.  of  Eydur  Naik,  p.  398, 
and  tr.  of  JT.  of  Tip^  SuUan^  p.  61). 

elie  term   was  used    by   the    latter 
oghnls  (see  Mr.  Irvine  below). 

[1896.— "In  the  case  of  the  Ali«li«.imj  or 
troops  belon^png  to  the  infantry  and  artillery, 
we  haye  a  htUe  more  definite  information 
under  this  head." — W.  Irvine,  Army  of  the 
Indian  MoghuU,  in  J,R.A.S.,  July  1896, 
p.  £28.] 
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FAOTOB,  s.  Originally  a  com- 
mercial agent;  the  executive  head  of 
A  iSACtory.  Till  some  55  years  ago  the 
F<uioT9  formed  the  third  of  the  four 
•classes  into  which  the  covenanted  civil 
servants  of  the  Companjr  were  theoreti- 
cally divided,  viz.  Senior  Merchants, 
Junior  Merchants,  fSEtctors  and  writers. 
But  these  terms  had  long  ceased  to 
liave  any  relation  to  the  occupation  of 
these  officials,  and  even  to  have  any 
Application  at  all  except  in  the  nominal 
lists  of  the  service.    The  titles,  how- 


ever, continue  (through  vis  inertiae  of 
administration  in  sucn  matters)  in  the 
classified  lists  of  the  Civil  Service  for 
years  after  the  abolition  of  the  last 
vestige  of  the  Company's  trading  char- 
acter, and  it  is  not  till  the  publication 
of  the  E.  I.  Register  for  the  first  half 
of  1842  that  they  disappear  from  that 
official  publication.  In  this  the  whole 
body  appears  witibout  any  classifica- 
tion ;  ana  in  that  for  the  second  half 
of  1842  they  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
first  class,  second  class,  &c.,  an  arrange- 
ment which,  with  the  omission  of  the 
6th  class,  still  continues.  Possibly  the 
expressions  Fador,  Factory,  may  have 
been  adopted  from  the  Portuguese 
Feitor,  FeUorta.  The  formal  authority 
for  the  classification  of  the  civilians  is 
quoted  under  1675. 

1501.— *' With  whioh  answer  night  came 
on,  and  there  came  aboard  the  Captain 
M6r  that  Christian  of  Calecut  sent  by  the 
Factor  (feitor)  to  say  that  Cojebequi  assured 
him,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
King  of  Calecut  was  arming  a  great  fleet.* 
—Correa,  i.  250. 

1582.— "The  Factor  and  the  Catuall 
having  seen  these  parcels  began  to  laugh 
thereat."— Ccwtofterfo,  tr.  by  N.  L.,  f.  466. 

1600.— "Capt.  Middleton,  John  Havard, 
and  Francis  Bauie,  elected  the  three  prin> 
oipal  Factors.  John  Havard,  bein^  pre- 
sent, willingly  accepted." — Sain^ury,  i.  111. 

c.  1610. — "Les  Portugais  de  Malaca  ont 
des  commis  et  faoteun  par  toutes  ces  Isles 
pour  le  trafic." — Pyrard  de  Laval,  ii..  106. 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  170], 

1658.— "Feitor  est  vn  tenne  Portugais 
signifiant  vn  Consul  aux  Indes." — Dt  la 
Boullaye-le-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  538. 

1666.— "The  Viceroy  came  to  Cochin, 
and  tiiere  received  the  news  that  Antonio 
de  S^  Factor  (Faior)  of  Coulam,  with  all 
his  officers,  had  been  slain  by  the  Moors." — 
Faria  y  Sousa,  i.  35. 

1675-6. — "For  the  advancement  of  our 
Apprentices,  we  direct  that,  after  thev  have 
served  the  first  five  yeares,  they  shall  have 
£10  per  annum,  for  the  last  two  yeares ;  and 
having  served  these  two  yeares,  to  be  enter- 
tayned  one  year  longer,  as  Writers,  and 
have  Writers'  Sallary:  and  having  served 
that  yeare,  to  enter  into  y«  degree  of 
Factor,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
ten  yeares.  And  knowing  that  a  distinction 
of  titles  is,  in  many  respects  necessary,  we 
do  order  tiutt  when  the  Apprentices  have 
served  their  times,  they  be  stiled  Writers; 
and  when  the  Writers  have  served  their 
times,  they  be  stiled  Faoton,  and  Factors 
having  served  their  times  to  be  stiled  Mer- 
chanis  ;  and  Merchants  having  served  their 
times  to  be  stiled  Senior  Merchants." — Eaa. 
Courtis  Letter  in  Bruce' a  Annals  of  the 

L  Co.,  il  874-5. 
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1089.— *<TheM  are  the  ohief  Plaoee  of 
Note  and  Trade  where  their  Pkwridente  and 
A«^entfl  reside,  for  tiie  sapport  of  whom, 
with  their  Writers  and  Fftoton,  ]Arge  Pri- 
vileges and  Salaries  are  allowed/'— Otnin^rftm, 
386.  (The  same  writer  tells  us  that  Faeton 
got  £40  a  year ;  junior  Faotors,  £15 ;  Writen, 
£7.    PeoDs  got  4  rupees  a  month.    P.  S92.) 

1711.  —  Lockyer  gives  the  salaries  at 
Madras  as  follows:  **The  Governor,  £200 
and  £100  gratuity ;  6  Councillors,  of  whom 
the  ohief  (2nd?)  had  £100,  3d.  £70,  4th. 
£50,  the  others  £40,  which  was  the  salary 
of  6  Senior  Merchants.  2  Junior  Merchants 
£30  per  annum ;  5  Faoton,  £15 ;  10  Writers, 
£5  ;2  Ministers,  £100 ;  1  Suiveon,  £36. 

"Attomey-Qeneral  has  50  Pagodas  per 
Annum  gratuity. 
''Scavenger  100  do." 

(p.  14.) 
c.   1748.— "He  was  appointed   to   he  a 
Writer  in  the  Company's  Civil  Service,  be- 
coming .  .  .  after  the  first  five   (years)  a 
faotor."— Orme,  FragmerUSt  viii. 

1781.— "Why  we  should  have  a  Coundl 
and  Senior  and  Junior  Merchants,  fMton 
and  writers,  to  load  one  ship  in  the  year  (at 
Penang),  and  to  collect  a  very  small  revenue, 
appears  to  me  perfectly  incomprehensible. 
— Cbrreip.  of  La.  Comwdlut  i«  890. 

1786.— In  a  notification  of  Aug.  10th,  the 
subsistence  of  civil  servants  out  of  employ 
is  fixed  thus  :— 

A  Senior  Merchant— £400  sterling  per  ann. 
A  Junior  Merchant — £300        „  „ 

FactorBandWriter8-£200        ,.  „ 

In  Seton-Karr,  i.  131. 

FAOTOBY,  8.  A  trading  establish- 
ment at  a  foreign  port  or  mart  (see 
preceding). 

1500.  —  "And  then  he  sent  ashore  the 
Factor  Ayres  Correa  with  the  ship's  car- 
|>enters  .  .  .  and  sent  to  ask  the  King  for 
timber  ...  all  which  the  King  sent  in 
great  sufficiency,  and  he  sent  orders  also  for 
him  to  have  many  carpenters  and  labourers 
to  assist  in  makmg  the  houses;  and  they 
brought  much  plank  and  wood,  and  palm- 
trees  which  they  cut  down  at  the  Point,  so 
that  they  made  a  great  Campo,*  in  which 
they  made  houses  for  the  Captain  M6r,  and 
for  each  of  the  Captains,  and  houses  for 
the  people,  and  they  maae  also  a  separate 
large  house  for  the  faetory  (/ntona)." — 
Correa,  i.  168. 

1582.—".  .  .  he  sent  a  Nayre  ...  to 
the  intent  hee  might  remaine  in  the  Fac- 
torytr—Castafleda  (by  N.  L,),  fF.  546. 

1606. — "  In  which  time  the  PorixngaH  and 
Tydoryan  Slaves  had  sacked  the  towne, 
setting  fire  to  the  faotocy."— 3fM^cti«eoa's 
Voyagty  G.  (4). 

1615.— "The   King   of   Acheen    desiring 

*  This  use  of  oampo  is  more  like  the  sense  of 
Compound  (q.v.)  than  in  any  instance  we  had 
found  when  completing  that  aniele. 


that  the  Hector  shookl  leave  a  mareiiaot  in 
his  oountry  ...  it  has  been  thon^^t  fit  to 
settle  a  faetoiy  at  Acheen.  and  leave  Jvzon 
and  Nioolls  in  charge  of  it."— &nn«tery, 
1415. 

1809.— "The  faetoiy-hoase  (at  Cadda]ore> 
is  a  chaste  piece  of  arohiteoture,  boilfc  by- 
my  relative  Diamond  Pitt^  when  this  waa 
the  ohief  station  of  the  British  on  th» 
Coromandel  Coast"— JU.  VaUntia^  L  872. 

We  add  a  list  of  the  Factories  estab- 
lished by  the  £.  I.  Comuanyy  as  com- 
plete as  we  have  been  able  to  compile. 
We  have  used  Af i^frum,  SainAwrf,  the 
**  Ckarten  of  the  E,  /.  Com^nyf  and 
** Robert  Burton,  The  EnaUthAequitUions 
in  Ouinea  and  Ecut  Indta^  1728,"  which 
contains  (p.  184)  a  long  list  of  English 
Factories.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
submit  our  list  as  yet  to  proper 
criticism.  The  letters  attached  indi- 
cate the  authorities,  viz.  M.  Milbum, 
S.  Sainsbury,  C.  Charters,  B.  Burton. 
n?or  a  list  of  the  Hollanders'  Factorie& 
in  1613  see  DanverSj  Letten^  L  309.] 

1%  Arabia,  the  Cfu^^  and  Perna. 
Judda,  B.  Muscat,  B. 

Mocha,  M.  Kishm,  B. 

Aden,  M.  Bnshire,  M. 

Shahr,  B.  Oombroon,  G. 

Durga  (?),  B.  Bussorah,  M. 

Dofar,  B.  Shirea,  C. 

Maculla,  B.  Ispahan,  C. 

In  <Stn^.— OVitta  (!). 
In  Wettem  India. 
Cutch,  M.  Baroelore,  M. 

Cambay,  M.  Mangalore,  M. 

Brodera  (Baroda),  M.  CSanuiore,  M. 
Broach,  G.  Dhonnapatam,  M. 

Ahmedabad,  G.  TeUecherry,  G. 

Surat  and  Swally,  G.   Galicut,  G. 
Bombay,  G.  Granganore,  M. 

Raybag  (?),  M.  Gochm,  M. 

RajaporOf  M.  Porca,  M. 

Garwar,  G.  Garnoply,  M. 

Batikala,  M.  Quilon,  M. 

Honore,  M.  Anjengo,  G. 

JEastem  and  Coromandel  Cdad, 
Tutioorin,  M.  Masulipatam,  G.,  B. 

Gallimere,  B.  MadapoUam,  G. 

Porto  Novo,  G.  Verasheron  {t),  M. 

Guddalore    (Ft.    St.  Ingeram  (f),  M. 

David),      G.     (qy.  Viaa^patam,  G. 

Sadras?)  Bimlipatam,.M. 

Fort  St.  George,  G.M.  Ganjam,  M. 
Policat,  M.     '  Manickpatam,  B. 

Pettipoli,  G.,  S.  Armpore  (f),  6. 

Bengal  SUU. 
Balasore.  G.  (and  Je-  Malda,  G. 

lasore  i)  Berhampore,  M. 

Galcutta    (Ft.    Wfl-  Patna,  C. 

liam  ana   Ghntta-  Luolmow,  G. 

nnttee,  G.)  Agia,  G. 

Hooffly,  G.  Lahore,  M. 

Gosambasar,  G.  Dftoca,  G. 

Rajmahal,  G.  Ghittsigong! 
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Tndo-Chinete  Camiiriet. 

Vega,  M.  IJgore,  M. 
Tennanerizn  {Trina-  Siam,  M.,  8.  (Judoa, 

eor€f  6.)  »'.«.  Yitwia). 

Quedah,  M.  Oamboja,  M. 

Johore,  M.  Cochin  China,  M. 

Pahang,  M.  Tonqnin,  C. 
Patani,  S. 

InCkina, 
ftlacao,  M.,  S.  Tywan  (in  FormoBa), 

Amoy,  M.  M. 

Hokaiea  (i.«.  Fu-  Chnsan,  M.  (and  Ning- 
chow),  M.  po?). 

In  Japan, — Firando,  M. 

Archipelago. 

In  Sumatra, 

Acheen,  M.  Indrapore,  C. 

PasHunan,  M.  Tryamong,  C. 

Ticoo,  M.  (qu.  aome  (B.  haa  ahio,  in  Snma- 
as  Ayer  iMokets,  tra,  Ayer  Borma, 
B.  ?)  Eppon,  and  Bamola, 

Sillebar,  M.  wmch     we     cannot 

Benooolen,  C.  identify.) 

Jambi,  M.,  S.  Indraghiri,  S. 


In  Java. 


Bantam,  C. 
Japara,  M.,  S. 


Jacatra    (nnoe   Bata- 
via),  M. 


In  Borneo. 
Banjarmasin,  M.         Brunei,  M. 
Sncoadana,  M. 


In  CelAfS,  dx. 


Macaoar,  M.,  S. 
Banda,  M. 
Lantar,  S. 
Neira,  S. 
Boeingyn,  S. 
^elanuin,  B. 
Amboyna,  M. 


Pulo  Boon  (?),  M.,  S. 
Puloway,  S. 
Pulo  Condore,  M. 
Magindanao,  M. 
Machian,  (8),  S. 
Moluccas,  S. 


Camballo  (in  Ceram),  Hitto,  Larioa  (or 
Loricca),  ana  Looho.  or  Lugfao,  are  men- 
tioned in  S.  (iii.  308)  as  sub-factories  of 
Amboyna. 

[FAQHTUB,  n.p.  "The  common 
Moslem  tenn  for  the  Emperors  of 
China  ;  in  the  Ramus  the  first  syllable 
is  Zammated  (Fiigh) ;  in  Al-Ma^'udi 
(chap,  xiv.)  we  find  Baghfiir  and  in 
Al-Idrisi  ItetghMgh,  or  Baghbtin.  In 
Al-Asma'i  Bagh=god  or  idol  (Pehlewi 
and  Persian) ;  hence  according  to  some 
Baghd^  (1)  and  B&ahist&a,  a  pagoda 
(T).  Sprenger  (Al-Ma^udi,  p.  327)  re- 
marks that  Bashfiir  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  Tien-tse,  and  quotes  Visdelou : 
"pour  mieux  faire  comprendre  de  quel 
ciel  lis  veulent  parler,  ils  poussent  la 

f^n^ogie  (of  the  Emperor)  plus  loin, 
la  lui  donnent  le  ciel  pour  p^re,  la 
terre  pour  m^re,  le  soleil  pour  fr^re 
a!n^  et  la  lune  pour  soeur  ain^e." — 
BurUmt  Arabian  Nights^  vi.  IfiO-lSl.] 


FAILS 00F»  s.  Ar.— H.  faihtaf, 
from  <^6ao<t>oi.  But  its  popular  sense 
is  a  'crafty  schemer,'  an  *  artful  dodger.' 
Filosofo,  in  Manilla,  is  applied  to  a 
native  who  has  been  at  colle^  and 
returns  to  his  birthplace  in  the 
provinces,  with  all  the  importance  of 
nis  acquisitions,  and  the  affectation 
of  European  habits  {BlumentriUy 
VocahularT). 

FAKEER,  8.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
faHr  (*poor').  Properly  an  indigent 
person,  out  specially  *  one  poor  in  the 
sight  of  Qoa^^  applied  to  a  Mahom- 
medan  religious  mendicant,  and  then, 
loosely  and  inaccurately,  to  Hindu 
devotees  and  naked  ascetics.  And 
this  last  is  the  most  ordinary  Anglo- 
Indian  use. 

1604.— "Foken  are  men  of  good  life, 
which  are  only  giyen  to  peace.  Leo  calls 
them  Hermites;  others  (4ll  them  Talbiet 
and  Saints."  —  Colleciion  of  ihingt  .  .  .  q^ 
Barbarie,  in  Purehat,  ii.  857. 

, ,  * ' Muley  Boferet  sent  certaine  Fokdn, 
held  of  great  estimation  amongst  the  Mooret, 
to  his  brother  Muley  Siaanf  to  treate 
conditions  of  Peace." — Ibid. 

1688.— **  Also  they  are  called' FaokeeiM, 
which  are  religious  names." —  IV.  Bruton,  in 
Hakl,  y.  56. 

1658.—-'*  FaUr  signifie  pauure  en  Turq  et 
Persan,  mais  en  Indien  signifie  .  .  .  vne 
espece  de  Beli^ux  Indou,  qui  fouUent 
le  monde  aux  pieds,  et  ne  s'habillent  que  de 
haillons  qu'ils  ramassent  dans  les  rute.  — De 
la  BoHllaye-U'Gouz,  ed.  1657,  588. 

c.  1660.—"  I  have  often  met  in  the  Field, 
especially  upon  the  Lands  of  the  Rajas, 
whole  squadrons  of  these  Faquiret,  alto- 
gether naked,  dreadful  to  behold.  Some 
held  their  Arms  lifted  up  ... ;  others  had 
their  terrible  Hair  hanging  about  them  .  . .  ; 
some  had  a  kind  of  UercuUi»  Club ;  others 
had  dry  and  stifif  Tiger-skins  over  their 
Shoulders.  .  .  ."—Bemier,  B.T.  p.  102 ;  [ed. 
CoMiaiUy  817]. 

1678.—'*  FaUdn  or  Holy  Men,  abstracted 
from  the  World,  and  resigned  to  God." — 
Fryer,  95. 

[1684.— "The  Ffaekeer  that  KiUed  ye 
Boy  at  Ennore  with  severall  others  .  .  .  were 
broTight  to  their  tryalls.  .  .  ."—Pfimgltt 
Diary,  Ft,  St,  Geo,  1st  ser.  iii.  111.] 

1690.— "Thev  are  called  Faqnin  by  the 
Natives,  but  Ashmen  commonly  b^  us,  be- 
cause of  the  abundance  of  Ashes  with  which 
they  powder  their  Heads." — Ovington,  850. 

1727.— "Being  now  settled  in  Peace,  he 
invited  his  holy  Brethren  the  Faldret,  who 
are  very  numerous  in  India,  to  come  to 
Agra  and  receive  a  new  Suit  of  Clothes." — 
A,  Hamilton,  i.  175 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  177]. 
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1768.— '*  BeceiTed  a  letter  from  Dacca 
dated  29th  Novr.,  dodring  our  orders  with 
re^^aid  to  the  Faldrs  who  were  taken 
TOiBoners  at  the  retaking  of  Dacca.'* — Ft, 
William  Cant,  Dec.  5,  in  Lona,  342.  On 
these  latter  Fakirgy  see  under  SuNYASEE. 

1770. — "  Singular  expedients  have  been 
tried  bv  men  jealous  of  superiority  to  share 
with  the  Bramins  the  Teneration  of  the 
multitude ;  this  has  given  rise  to  a  race  of 
monks  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
T9kiiB."—Ray7uU  (tr.  1777),  i.  49. 

1774.— "The  character  of  a  f!&kirisheld 
in  great  estimation  in  this  country." — Bogle, 
in  Maa-kham's  Tibet,  23. 

1866,— 
"  There  stalks  a  row  of  Hindoo  devotees, 

Bedaubed  with  ashes,  their  foul  matted 
hair 

Down  to   their   heels;  their  blear  eyes 
fieroelv  scowl 

Beneath  iiheir  painted  brows.      On  this 
side  struts 

A  Mussulman  Fakeor,  who  tells  his  beads, 

By  way  of  prayer,  but  cursing  all  the 
while 

The  heathen." — The  Banyan  Tree, 

1878. — **  Les  mains  abandonn^es  sur  les 
genou^  dans  une  immobility  de  fakir." — 
Alph,  Davdet,  Lt  Nabob,  ch.  vi. 

FALAUN,  B.  Ar.  faldn,  fuldn,  and 
H.  fiUdna,  faldnoy  *such  an  one,'  *a 
certain  one*^;  Span,  and  Port  /uiano, 
Heb.  Fuluni  (Ruth  iv.  1).  In  Elphin- 
stone's  Life  we  see  that  this  was  the  term 
by  which  he  and  his  friend  Strachey 
used  to  indicate  their  master  in  early 
days,  and  a  man  whom  they  much 
respected,  Sir  Barry  Close.  And  gradu- 
ally, by  a  process  of  Hobson-Jobson, 
this  was  turned  into  Forlorn. 

1803.— "The  General  (A.  Wellesley)  is  an 
excellent  man  to  have  a  peace  to  make.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  mich  a 
one;  he  said  he  was  a  very  sensible  man." 
—Op,  eit,  i.  81. 

1824.— "  This  is  the  old  ghaut  down  which 
we  were  so  glad  to  retreat  with  old  Forlom." 
— ii.  164.    Seealsoi.  56,  108,  845,  Ak;. 

FANAM,  8.  The  denomination  of 
a  small  coin  long  in  use  in  S.  India, 
MalayaL  and  Tamil  'paiwmi,  *  money,' 
from  Skt  paw^jjfrt  paw,  *to  barter']. 
There  is  aLso  a  Dekhani  form  of  the 
word,  /atom.  In  Telugu  it  is  called 
r8ka.  The  form  fanam  was  probably 
of  Arabic  origin,  as  we  fina  it  long 
prior  to  the  Portuguese  period.  The 
fanam  was  anciently  a  gold  coin,  but 
latterly  of  silver,  or  sometimes  of  base 
gold.  It  bore  various  local  values,  but 
according  to  the  old  Madras  monetary 
system,  prevailing  till  1818,  42 /ananw 


went  to  one  star  uagoda,  and  a  Madras 
fomam  was  therefore  worth  about  2d. 
(see  PrimepU  Useful  Tahles^  by  £. 
Thomas,  p.  18).  The  weights  of  a 
larce  number  of  ancient  fomams  given 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  a  note  to  his  Pathan 
Kings  of  Delhi  show  that  the  average 
weight  was  6  grs.  of  cold  (p.  170). 
Fanams  are  still  met  with  on  the  west 
coast,  and  as  late  as  1862  were  received 
at  the  treasuries  of  Malabar  and 
Calicut.  As  the  coins  were  very  small 
they  used  to  be  counted  by  means  of  a 
small  board  or  dish,  having  a  large 
number  of  holes  or  pits.  On  this  a 
pile  of  fanams  was  shaken,  and  then 
swept  off,  leaving  the  holes  filled. 
About  the  time  named  Bs.  6000  worth 
of  gold  fanams  were  sold  off  at  those 
treasuries.  [Mr.  Logan  names  various 
kinds  of  fanams :  the  vvrdy,  or  gold,  of 
which  4  went  to  a  rupee ;  new  virdy^ 
or  gold,  3^  to  a  rupee ;  in  silver,  5  to 
a  rupee ;  the  rdsi  fanam^  the  most 
ancient  of  the  indigenous  fanams.  now 
of  fictitious  value ;  the  siUtdnl  nmam 
of  Tippoo  in  1790-92,  of  which  3^  went 
to  a  rupee  {Malabar^  il  Gloss,  clxxiz.).] 

c.  1844. — "A  hundred  flbiimare  equal  to 
6  golden  tUndrt"  (in  Ceylon).— T^n  Bahtta, 
iv.  174. 

c.  1348.— "And  these  latter  (Malabar 
Christians)  are  the  Masters  of  the  public 
steelyard,  from  which  I  derived,  as  a  per- 
qxiisite  of  my  office  as  Pope's  Legate,  every 
month  a  hundred  gold  fan,  and  a  thousand 
when  I  left."— /oA«  MarignoUi,  in  QUkay, 
843. 

1442.— "In  this  country  thw  have  throe 
kinds  of  money,  made  of  gold  mixed  with 
alloy  .  .  .  the  third  called  fuiom,  is  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  last 
mentioned  coin"  (partoby  vid.  pardao). — 
Abdnrrazak,  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cent, 
p.  26. 

14d8.— "Fiftv  fimoaOLl,  which  are  equal 
to  3  cruzadoe. '— jRotetro  de  V,  da  Oama, 
107. 

1505. — "  Quivi  spendeno  ducati  d'auro 
venesiani  e  monete  di  auro  et  axffento  e  me- 
talle,  chiamano  vna  moneta  de  aigento 
fanone.  XX  vagliono  vn  ducato.  Tara  e 
vn  altra  moneta  de  metale.  XV  vagliono 
vn  Fanone."— Italian  version  of  Letter  from 
Dom  Manuel  of  Portugal  (Reprint  hy  A. 
BumeU,  1881),  p.  12. 

1510. — "  He  also  coins  a  silver  money 
called  tare,  and  others  of  gold,  20  of  which 
go  to  npardao,  and  are  called  fuiom.  And 
of  these  small  coins  of  silver,  there  go  six- 
teen to  a  fanom."— FareAtfRo,  Hak.  Soc. 
180. 

[1515.— "They  would  take  our  onuados 
at  19  fanams."— Alhuquerque's  IVeaty  with 
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the  Samorin,  Alaunt  J>oeumetUot  da  Torre 
do  T&mbo,  p.  878.] 

1516.— "Eight  fine  raUes  of  the  weisrht 
of  one  fuifto  ...  are  worth  fuides  10.^— 
Barbota  (Lisbon  ed.),  884. 

1568. — "In  the  ceremony  of  dabbing  a 
knight  he  is  to  go  with  all  his  kinsfolk  and 
friends,  in  pomp  and  festal  procession,  to 
the  House  of  the  King  .  .  .  and  make  nim 
an  offering  of  60  of  those  pieces  of  gold 
which  they  call  Fandes,  each  of  which  may 
be  worth  20  reis  of  our  money." — De  Barros, 
Dec  I.  liv.  iz.  cap.  iii. 

1582.— In  the  English  transl.  of  'Cas- 
tafieda '  is  a  passage  identical  with  the  pre- 
ceding, in  which  the  word  is  written 
"FtaDiion."-PoL  866. 

„  .  "  In  this  dt;^  of  Negapatan  afore- 
said are  current  certain  coins  called  faim6. 
.  .  .  They  are  of  base  gold,  and  are  worth 
in  our  money  10  soldi  each,  and  17  are  equal 
to  a  zeechfin  of  Venetian  gold." — Oatp,  Balbi^ 
f.  84^. 

c.  1610. — "lis  nous  donnent  tous  les  jours 
a  ehacun  un  Paoan,  qui  est  vne  pi^e  d'or 
monnoye  du  Boy  qui  vaut  environ  quatre 
sols  et  demy."— Pymrrf  dt  Laval^  i.  260; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  360 ;  in  i.  365  Panants]. 

[c.  1665.—".  .  .  if  there  is  not  found  in 
every  thousand  oysters  the  value  of  5  fanot 
of  pearls — that  is  to  say  a  half  ecu  of  our 
money, — it  is  accepted  as  a  proof  that  the 
fishing  will  not  be  good.  .  .  ." — Tdvemierf 
ed.  £aU,  ii.  117  teq.f 

1678.— "2.  Whosoever  shall  profane  the 
name  of  God  by  swearing  or  cursing,  he 
shall  pay  4  *^tf  tw«  to  the  use  of  the  poore 
for  everv  oath  or  curse." — Orders  agreed 
on  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Ft. 
St.  Geo.  Oct  28.  In  Nates  ajid  £xU,  No.  i. 
85. 

1752.— "N.B.  86  Faaams  to  a  Pagoda,  is 
the  exchange,  by  which  all  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  Company  receive  their 
salaries.  But  in  the  Bazar  the  general 
exchange  in  Trade  is  40  to  42."— 7.  Brooisy 
p.  8, 

1784.— This  is  probably  the  word  which 
occurs  in  a  "  Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Navy  when  a  Prisoner  in  Bangalore  Jail" 
(temp.  Hyder  'Ali). 
"  Ye  Bucks  of  Seringapatam, 

Ye  Captives  so  cheerful  and  gay ; 
How  sweet  with  a  golden  ■anam 
You  spun  the  slow  moments  away." 
In  Seton-Karr,  i.  19. 

1786. — "You  are  desired  to  lay  a  silver 
^«*™,  a  pi^ce  worth  three  pence,  upon  the 
groond.  This,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
coins,  the  elephant  feels  about  till  he  finds." 
--Caraeeioli^i  Uft  ofCHve,  i.  288. 

1808.— "The  pay  I  have  given  the  boat- 
men is  one  gold  faomiii  for  every  day  they 
do  not  work,  and  two  gold  fBinaiiUi  for  every 
day  they  do."— From  Sir  A.  WellesUy,  in 
LireofMujiro,i,d42, 


FAN-PALM,  8.  The  usiial  applica- 
tion of  this  name  is  to  the  Borassus 
flabeUiformiSy  L.  (see  BBAB,  PALH7RA)> 
which  is  no  doubt  the  type  on  whicn 
our  ladies'  fans  have  been  formed. 
But  it  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Talipot  (q.v.) ;  and  it  is  exceptionally 
(and  surely  erroneously)  applied  by 
Sir  L.  Pelly  (J.R.Q,S,  xxxv.  232)  to 
the  "  Traveller's  Tree,"  i.e.  the  Mada- 
gascar Ravenala  (Urania  speciosa), 

FANQXTI,8.  Chin./an-An<m',  *  foreign 
demon';  sometimes  with  the  affix  Uz 
or  tsfu,  *son';  the  popular  Chinese 
name  for  Europeans.  T"  During  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries  large  numbers 
of  black  slaves  of  both  sexes  from  the 
E.  I.  Archipelago  were  purchased  by 
the  great  houses  of  Canton  to  serve  as 
gate-keepers.  They  were  called  *  devil 
slaves,'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  term  '  foreign  devil,'  so  freely  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  fore^ers,  may 
have  had  this  origin." — SaU^  Thingf 
Chinese^  635.] 

FABASH,  FEBAsH,  FBASH,  s. 

Ar. — H.  farrdsh,  [farsh,  *  to  spread  (a 
carpet')].  A  menial  servant  whose 
proper  Dusiness  is  to  spread  carpets, 
pitch  tents.  &c.,  and,  m  fact,  in  a 
nouse,  to  do  housemaid's  work ;  em- 
ployed also  in  Persia  to  administer  the 
bastinado.  The  word  was  in  more 
common  use  in  India  two  centuries 
ago  than  now.  One  of  the  highest 
hereditary  officers  of  Sindhia's  Court 
is  called  the  Faraah-khami-wala. 
[The  same  word  used  for  the  tamarisk 
tree  (Tamarix  gaUica)  is  a  corr.  of  the 
Ar.  fards.] 

c.  1300. — "  3a  grande  richesce  apparut  en 
un  paveillon  que  li  roys  d'£rmenie  envoia 
au  roy  de  France,  qui  valoit  bien  dn^  cens 
livres ;  et  li  manda  li  roy  de  Hermenie  que 
uns  ferrais  au  Soudanc  dou  Cojne  li  avoit 
donnei.  Ferrais  est  cil  qui  tiont  les  pa- 
veillons  au  Soudano  et  qui  li  nettoie  sea 
mesons." — Jehanj  Seigneur  de  Joinville,  ed. 
De  Wailly,  p.  78. 

c.  1618. — "  And  the  gentlemen  rode  .  .  . 
upon  horses  from  the  king's  stables,  attended 
by  his  servants  whom  they  call  faraiei,  who 
groom  and  feed  them." — Correal  Lendatj  II. 
1.864. 

(Here  it  seems  to  be  used  for  Syoe  (q.v.)' 
or  groom). 

ri548.— *'F&raiaiu"   See  under  BATTA 

c.  1590. — "Besides,  there  are  employed 
1000  Farriahes,  natives  of  IrtCn,  Turftn,  and 
HindosUCn."— iiia,  i.  47. 
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1648.— *' The  Fnaaj  for  the  Tents."— 
Van  Twist,  86. 

1678.—*'  Where  live  the  Tmum  or  Porten 
alao."— /Vyer,  67. 

1764.— (AJlowances  to  the  Resident  at 
MurshldAb&d). 

"Public  servants  as  follows: — ^1  Vakeel , 
2  Moomheei,  4  Chcbdars,  2  Jemadars,  20 
PeoMy  10  Muttalckeety  12  Bearers,  2  Ohowry 
Bearers,  and  such  a  number  of  Frosts  and 
Lascars  as  he  ma^  have  occasion  for  remoT- 
ing  his  tents." — ui  Long,  406. 

[1812.— "Much  of  course  depends  upon 
the  chief  of  the  Feroshes  or  tent-pitchers, 
called  the  Twonih-Bashee,  who  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  active." — Morier,  Journey 
through  Persia,  70.] 

1824.-"  GaU  the  fsrashes  ...  and  let 
them  beat  the  rogues  on  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  till  they  prmiluoe  the  fifty  ducats."— 
ffajjt  Baba  (ed.  1885),  40. 

[1869.— 
"  The  Sultan  rises  and  the  dark  Ferrash 

Strikes  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest." 
FitzOerald,  Omar  Khayyam,  xlv.J 

FEDEA,  FX7DDEA,  s.  A  deno- 
mination of  money  formerly  current 
in  Bombay  and  tne  adjoining  coast ; 
Mahr.  ^hadyd  (qu.  Ar.  fiiya^  ransom  ? ). 
It  constantly  occurs  in  the  account 
statements  of  the  16th  century,  e,g,  of 
Nunez  Q554)  as  a  money  of  account, 
of  whicn  4  went  to  the  silver  tangay 
[see  TANOA]  20  to  the  Pardao.  In 
Milburn  (1813)  it  is  a  pic«  or  copper 
coin,  of  which  60  went  to  a  rupee. 
Fix)f.  Robertson  Smith  suggests  that 
this  may  be  the  Ar.  denomination  of 
a  small  coin  used  in  Effypt,  foMa  (i.e, 
*  silverling ').  It  may  be  an  objection 
that  the  letter  zwdd  used  in  that  word 
is  generally  pronounced  in  India  as  a 
«.  The/(Me^  is  the  Turkish  ixfm,  tS 
of  a  piastre,  an  infinitesimal  value  now. 
pBurton  (Arabian  Nights^  xi.  98)  gives 
2000  faddahs  as  equal  about  Is.  2d,] 
But,  according  to  Lane,  the  name  was 
oriffinally  given  to  half-dirhems,  coined 
early  in  the  15th  century,  and  these 
womd  be  worth  about  bid.  The  fedea  of 
1564  would  be  about  4^  This  rather 
indicates  the  identity  of  the  names. 

TERAzEB,  s  Properly  Ar.  /o- 
rdizly  from  fardiz  (pi.  of  farz)  *the 
divine  ordinances.'  A  name  applied 
to  a  body  of  Mahommedan  Puritans  in 
Bengal,  kindred  to  the  Wahabis  of 
Arabia.  They  represent  a  reaction  and 
protest  against  the  corrupt  condition 
and  pagan  practices  into  which  Mahom- 


medanism  in  Eastern  India  had  fallen, 
analogous  to  the  former  decay  of 
native  Christianity  in  the  south  (see 
nAT.ARAtt  BITES).  This  reaction  w^s 
begun  by  Hajji  Shariyatullah,  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Daulatpur,  in  the 
district  of  Faridpur,  who  was  killed  in 
an  agrarian  riot  in  1831.  His  son 
Dudu  Miyan  succeeded  him  as  head  of 
the  sect.  Since  his  death,  some  35 
years  ago,  the  influence  of  the  body 
IS  said  to  have  diminished,  but  it  had 
spread  very  largelj^  through  Lower 
Bengal.  The  Fardvn  wraps  nis  dlioty 
(q.v.)  round  his  loins,  without  crossing 
it  between  his  legs,  a  practice  which 
he  regards  as  heathenish,  as  a  Bedouin 
would. 

FEBOZESHUHUB,  FEBO- 
SHUHB,  PHEBVSHAHB,  n.p.    The 

last  of  these  appears  to  l)e  the  correct 
representation  of  this  name  of  the 
scene  of  the  hard-fought  battle  of  2l8t- 
22nd  December,  1845.  For,  according 
to  Col.  R.  C.  Temple,  the  Editor  of 
Panjah  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  116  (1885), 
the  village  was  named  after  Bhdi  Phenl-j 
a  Sikh  saint  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  who  lies  buried  at  Mlan-ke- 
Tahsil  in  Lahore  District. 

FETISH,  s.  A  natural  object,  or 
animal,  made  an  object  of  worship. 
From  Fort,  fetifo,  feitifo,  or  fetisso  (old 
S]pajL  fechizo\  apparently  iromfactitiusy 
signifying  nrst  'artificial,'  and  then 
'  unnatural,'  '  wrought  bv  charms,'  &c. 
The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian  ;  but  it 
was  at  an  early  date  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  magical  figures,  &c., 
used  By  natives  in  Africa  and  India, 
and  has  thence  been  adopted  into 
French  and  English.  The  word  has 
of  late  vears  acquired  a  special  and 
technical  meaning,  chiefly  through  the 
writings  of  Comte.  [See  Jewms,  Intr. 
to  the  Science  of  Bel  166  seqq.]  Ray- 
nouard  (Lez.  Roman.)  has  facKwrier^ 
fachiUidor,  for  *a  sorcerer,'  which  he 
places  under  faJt,  i.e.  fatum,  and  cites 
old  Catalan  fadador,  old  Span,  hada- 
dor,  and  then  Vort.  feiticeiro,  &c.  But 
he  has  mixed  up  the  derivatives  of 
two  different  words,  fatum  and  fadi- 
tius.  Prof.  Max  MiiUer  quotes,  from 
Muratori,  a  work  of  1311  which 
has:  '^ncantationes, sacrilegia, auguna, 
vel  malefica,  quae  facturae  seu  prae- 
stigia    vulgariter   appellantur."     And 
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Bajmonard  himaelf  has  in  a  French 
pafisajp;e  of  1446:  ''j)ar  leurs  sorceries 
t'tfcnciurenea/* 

1487.— "E  Md  Ihe  (a  el  Key  de  Bern) 
ms&doo    nmitofi   e   aaatos   oonaelhos   pent 
r  4  F^  de  Noeeo  Senhor  .  .  .  mandan- 


dolhe  muito  estnuihar  raas  idolotrias  e 
ieitteaxiaSi  que  em  eoas  terras  oe  negros 
tinhfo  e  vuaSo."-^Oarciay  Retende^  Chron,  qf 
Doan.  JoOo  IL  ch.  Ixy. 

e.  1589. — "E  que  jk  por  duas  Tesee  o 
tinbSo  t§tado  oO  arroydo  fsyti^,  86  a  fim 
de  elle  aayr  fora,  e  o  matarem  na  briga  .  .  .*' 
— PiMtOf  ch.  xxxiv. 

1562. — "They  have  many  and  yarious 
idolatries,  and  deal  much  in  charms  (feitl- 
9068)  and  divinations. '*—C%utonA«i£(i,  ii.  51. 

1568.— "And  as  all  the  nation  of  this 
Bthiopia  is  much  g^ven  to  sorceries  (fel- 
ti^os)  in  which  stuids  all  their  trust  and 
faith  .  .  .  and  to  satisfy  himself  the  more 
sorely  of  the  truth  about  his  son,  the  king 
ordered  a  feitioo  which  was  used  among 
them  (in  Congo).  This  feitlfO  being  tied 
in  a  cloth  was  sent  by  a  slave  to  one  of  his 
women,  of  whom  he  had  a  suspicion.'* — 
Barroiy  I.  iii.  10. 

1600.— "If  thev  find  any  Fettisos  in  the 
way  as  they  f^  (which  are  their  idolatrous 
ffoos)  they  give  them  some  of  their  fruit." — 
In  AreAof,  ii.  940,  see  also  961. 

1606.— "They  all  detennined  to  slay  the 
Archbishop  .  .  .  they  resolved  to  do  it  by 
another  land  of  death,  which  they  hold  to 
be  not  less  certain  tlutn  by  the  sword  or 
other  violence,  and  that  u  by  sorceries 
<f(97tiQ0i).  making  these  for  the  places  by 
which  he  had  to  pass."— G^two,  f.  47. 

1618.— "As  fBitioeinui  usSo'muyto  de 
rayies  de  ervas  plantas  e  arvores  e  animaes 
pera  fettisos  e  transfigurafOes.  .  .  ."— 
Ocdinko  de  Mndia,  f .  88. 

1678.— "We  saw  several  the  Holy  Office 
had  branded  with  the  names  of  FetiMMToes 
<v  Charmers,  or  in  English  Wizards." — 
Fryer,  165. 

1090.— "They  (the  Africans]  travel  no- 
where without  their  F^teish  about  them." 
— Ovinffionj  67. 

1878.— "The  word  fetlflhism  was  never 
need  before  the  year  1760.  In  that  year 
Appeared  an  anonymous  book  called  Du 
(SOie  det  Dteux  FiUohe^  <m  ParaUiU  de 
fAnciauu  Religion  de  VMoypU  avec  la  Rd. 
uetuelle  de  la  Ni^riHe"  It  is  known  that 
this  book  was  vmtten  by  .  .  .  the  well 
known  Pk^dent  de  Brosses.  .  .  .  Why  did 
the  Portoguese  navigators  .  .  .  recognise 
at  ODoe  what  they  saw  among  the  Negroes 
of  the  Gold  Coast  as  feitl^os  ?  The  answer 
is  dear.  Because  they  themselves  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  a  lUtloo,  an  amulet 
or  talisman."— JTac  Mmer,  R&bert  LeUvret, 
56-57. 

nBEFLT,  B.  Called  in  South 
Indian  Temaculan  by  names  signify- 
ung  *?Jghtiiii^IiMect.' 


A  curious  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed among  entomologists,  &c.,  of  late 
years,  viz.  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
allqB;ed  rhythmical  or  synchronous 
flashing  of  fireflies  when  visible  in 
great  numbers.  Both  the  present 
writers  can  testify  to  the  fact  of  a 
distinct  effect  of  this  kind.  One  of 
them  can  never  for^t  an  instance  in 
which  he  witnessed  it,  twenty  years  or 
more  before  he  was  aware  that  any 
one  had  published,  or  questioned,  the 
fact.  It  was  in  descending  the 
Chandor  Gh&t,  in  Nasik  District  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June  1843,  during 
a  fine  nifht  preceding  the  rains.  There 
was  a  lar^e  amphitheatre  of  forest- 
covered  hills,  ana  every  leaf  of  every 
tree  seemed  to  bear  a  firefly.  They 
flashed  and  intermitted  throughout 
the  whole  area  in  apparent  rhythm 
and  sympathy.  It  is,  we  suppose, 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  a 
deceptive  impression,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  originate. 
The  suggestions  made  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Entomological  Society  are 
utterly  unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
have  observed  the  phenomenon.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  those  suggested 
explanations  only  assume  that  Uie  soi- 
disarU  observers  did  not  observe  what 
they  alleged.  We  quote  several  inde- 
pendent testimonies  to  the  phenomenon. 

1579.— "Among  these  trees,  night  by 
night,  did  show  themselues  an  infinite 
swarme  of  fierie  seeming  wormes  flying  in 
the  aire,  whose  bodies  (no  bigger  than  an 
ordinarie  flie)  did  make  a  shew,  and  ffiue 
such  light  as  euery  twigge  on  euery  tree  had 
beene  a  lighted  candle,  or  as  if  that  place 
had  beene  the  starry  spheare." — Drake'e 
Voyage,  by  F.  Fleleker,  Hak.  Soc.  149. 

1675.— "We  .  ,  .  left  our  Burnt  Wood 
on  the  Right-hand,  but  entred  another 
made  us  Mtter  Sport,  deluding  us  with 
false  Flashes,  that  you  would  have  thought 
the  Trees  on  a  Flame,  and  presently,  as 
if  untouch'd  by  Fixe,  they  retained  their 
wonted  Verdure.  Ilie  Coolies  beheld  the 
Sight  with  Horror  and  Amazement  .  .  . 
where  we  found  an  Host  of  Flies,  the  Sub- 
ject both  of  our  Fear  and  Wonder.  .  .  . 
This  gave  my  Thoughts  the  Contemplation 
of  that  Miraculous  Bush  crowned  with 
Innocent  Flames,  .  .  .  the  Fire  that  con- 
sumes everything  seeming  rather  to  dress 
than  offend  it."— ^ry«r,  141-142. 

1682.— '*Fil«fllM  {de  vuMr-vlieffen)  are  so 
called  by  us  because  at  eventide,  whenever 
they  fly  they  bum  so  like  fire,  that  from  a 
distance  one  fancies  to  see  so  many  lanterns ; 
in  fact  they  give  light  enough  to  write  by. 
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.  •  .  Thejr  gather  in  the  rainy  season  in 
great  multitudes  in  the  bushes  and  trees, 
and  live  on  the  flowers  of  the  trees.  There 
are  various  kinds."— iytncAo/*,  ii.  291. 

1764.— 
«  Ere  fireflies  trimmed  their  vital  lamps, 
and  ere 

Dun   Evening   trod  on  rapid   Twilight's 
heel. 

His  knell  was  rung."— Gbncun^er,  Bk.  I. 

1824.— 
"  Yet  mark !  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 

Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 

Before,  behind  us,  and  above, 

The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love, 

Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soaring. 

The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring." 

HAer,  ed.  1844,  i.  258. 

1865.— ''The  bushes  literally  swarm  with 
fireflies,  which  flash  out  their  intermittent 
light  almost  contemporaneously ;  the  effect 
beinff  that  for  an  instant  the  exact  outline 
of  aU  the  bushes  stands  prominently  for- 
ward, as  if  lit  up  with  electric  sparks,  and 
next  moment  all  is  jetty  dark— darker  from 
the  momentary  illumination  that  preceded. 
These  flashes  succeed  one  another  every  8 
or  4  seconds  for  about  10  minutes,  when  an 
interval  of  similar  duration  takes  place  ; 
as  if  to  allow  the  insects  to  regain  their 
electric  or  phosphoric  vigour." — Camercn 
Our  Tropical  Poueuiont  in  Malayan  India. 
80-81. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Mr. 
Cameron^s  book  was  read  at  the 
Entom.  Soc.  of  London  in  May  1865, 
by  the  Rev.  Handet  Clarke,  who  added 
that: 

"Though  he  was  utterly  unable  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  Dfaenomenon,  he 
could  so  far  corroborate  Mr.  Cameron  as 
to  say  that  he  had  himself  witnessed  this 
simultaneous  flashing  ;  he  had  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  particular  glen  in  the 
Organ  Mountains  where  he  had  on  several 
occasions  noticed  the  contemporaneous  exhi- 
bition of  their  light  by  numerous  individuals, 
as  if  they  were  acting  in  concert." 

Mr.  McLachlan  then  suggested  that 
this  might  be  caused  by  currents  of 
wind,  which  by  inducing  a  number 
of  the  insects  simultaneously  to  chance 
the  direction  of  their  flight,  might 
occasion  a  momentary  concealment  of 
their  light. 

Mr.  Bates  had  never  in  his  experi- 
ence received  the  impression  of  any 
simultaneous  flashing.  ...  he  regarded 
the  contemporaneous  flashing  as  an 
illusion  produced  probably  by  the 
swarms  of  insects  flym^^  among  f oli£^ 
and  beinff  continually,  but  omy 
momentarily,  hidden  behind  the  leaves. 
—Proe.  Eniom.  Soc.  of  London^  1865,  pp. 
94-96. 


Fifteen  years  later  at  the  same 
Society : 

'*Sir  Sidney  Saunders  stated  that  in  th» 
South  of  Europe  (Corfu  and  Albania)  the 
simultaneous  flasning  of  Lueiola  ttaliea, 
with  intervals  of  complete  darkness  for 
some  seconds,  was  constantly  witnessed  in 
the  dark  summer  nights,  when  swarming- 
myriads  were  to  be  seen.  •  .  .  He  did  n<^ 
concur  in  the  hypothesis  nropounded  by 
BCr.  McLachlan  .  .  .  the  muhes  are  cer- 
tainly intermittent  .  .  .  the  simultaneous 
character  of  these  coruscations  among  vast 
swarms  would  seem  to  depend  upon  an 
instinctive  impulse  to  emit  their  ught  at 
certain  intervals  as  a  protective  influence, 
which  intervals  became  assimilated  to  each 
other  by  imitative  emulation.  But  what* 
ever  be  the  causes  .  .  .  the  fact  itself  waa 
incontestable."— /6u2.  for  1880,  Feby.  24,. 
p.  ii. ;  see  also  p.  vii. 

1868.— "At  Singapore  ...  the  Uttl» 
luminous  beetle  commonlv  known  as  the 
flrefly  (Lampvris,  sp.  ign.)  is  common  .  .  • 
clustered  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  instead 
of  keeping  up  an  irregular  twinkle,  every 
individual  shines  simultaneously  at  regular 
intervals,  as  though  bv  a  common  impulse ; 
so  that  their  light  pulsates,  as  it  were,  and 
the  tree  is  for  one  moment  illuminated  by 
a  hundred  brilliant  points,  and  the  next  la 
almost  in  total  darkness.  The  intervals 
have  about  the  duration  of  a  second,  and 
during  the  intermission  only  one  or  two 
remain  luminous." — CoUingtoood,  RambUa  of 
a  Naturalitt,  p.  255. 

1880.— "Harbingbbs  of  thb  Monsoon. 
— One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  ap> 
proach  of  the  monsoon  is  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented nightlv  in  the  Mawul  taluka,  that 
is,  at  Ehandalla  and  Lanoli,  where  the  trees 
are  filled  with  myriads  of  flrvfliei,  which 
flash  their  phosphoric  light  simultaneously. 
Each  tree  suddenly  flashes  from  bottom  to 
top.  Thousands  of  trees  presenting  this 
appearance  simultaneously,  afford  a  spectacle 
beautiful,  if  not  grand,  beyond  conception. 
This  little  insect,  the  female  of  its  Idnd, 
only  appears  and  displays  its  brilliant  light 
immediately  before  the  monsoon." — Doxan 
Herald.    (From  Pioneer  Mail^  June  17). 

FIBINGHEE,  s.  Per&  Farangl, 
Firingi;  Ar.  Ai-Faranjy  Ifranfi,  Firanjt^ 
i.e.  a  Frank.  This  term  for  a  European 
is  very  old  in  Asia,  but  when  now 
employed  by  natives  in  India  is  either 
applied  (especiiJlv  in  the  South)  speci- 
fically to  the  Indian-bom  Portuguese, 
or,  when  used  more  generally,  for 
'European,'  implies  something  of 
hostihty  or  oisparagement.  (See 
Sonnerat  and  Elpkindone  below.^  In 
South  India  the  Tamil  Farangi^  the 
Singhalese  Parangi,  mean  only  '  Portu- 
guese,' [or  natives  convertea  by  the 
Portuguese,  or  by  Mahommedana,  any 
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European  {Madras  GUm.  s.v.).  St. 
Thomafi's  Mount  is  called  in  Tarn. 
Parangi  Malai,  from  the  ori^al 
Portuguese  settlement!  Piringi  is  in 
TcL = *  cannon,'  (C.  B.  P.X  just  as  in  the 
medieval  Mahommedan  historians  we 
find  certain  mangonels  for  sie«;es  called 
vnaghribi  or  *  Westerns.*  [And  so 
Farluingi  or  Phirangt  is  used  for  the 
straight  cut  and  thrust  swords  intro- 
duce by  the  Portuguese  into  India,  or 
made  there  in  imitation  of  the  foreign 
weapon  {Sir  W.  EUioty  Ind.  Antiq,  xv. 
30)1  And  it  ma^  be  added  that 
Baber,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
P&nipat  (1526)  calls  his  artillery 
Faran^ha  (see  Aviob,  by  Leyden  and 
Erskine,  p.  306,  note.  See  also  paper 
by  Gen.  II.  Maclagan,  R.E.,  on  early 
Asiatic  fire- weapons,  in  J.A.S.  Beng. 
xlv.  Pt.  i.  pp.  66-67X 

c.  980.— "The  Afranjah  ar«  of  aU  those 
nationa  the  most  wulike  .  .  .  the  best 
organised,  the  most  sabmissiTe  to  the 
authority  of  their  nUera/'—Mof^Mdl,  iii.  66. 

c.  1340.—"  They  caU  Ftaaohi  aU  the 
Christians  of  these  parts  from  Romania 
westward."— P^ofotfi,  in  Cathay,  kc,  292. 

c  1850.—" Franks.     For   so  they 

term  ns,  not  indeed  from  France,  but  from 
Frank-land  (non  a  Francid  sed  a  Franquid). " 
—MarignoUi,  ibid.  886. 

In  a  Chinese  notice  of  the  same  age 
the  horses  carried  by  MarignoUi  as  a 
present  from  the  Pope  to  the  Great 
Khan  are  called  "horses  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fnlaog,"  i.e,  of  Farang  or  Europe. 

18S4.— "E  quelle  nominare  Ftaachl  pro- 
cede  da'  Franoeschi,  che  tutti  ci  appelLano 
Franoeschi"— /Veico6aMi,  Viaggio,  p.  28. 

I486.— "At  which  time,  talking  of  Caiaic, 
he  told  me  howe  the  chief  of  that  Princes 
corte  knewe  weU  enough  what  the  Franohl 
were.  .  .  .  Thou  knowest,  said  he,  how 
neere  wee  bee  unto  CSapha,  and  that  we 
practise  thither  continually  .  .  .  adding  this 
further,  We  Cataini  have  twoo  eyes,  and 
yo^  Tnncitd  one,  whereas  yo^  (tomeng 
him  towards  the  Tartares  that  were  w^  him) 
have  neuer  a  one.  .  .  ." — Barbcaro,  Hak. 
Soc.58. 

c.  1440.  —  "  Hi  noe  Ftaaoos  appellant, 
ainntqne  cum  ceteras  gentes  coecas  vooent, 
se  duobis  ocnlia,  nos  unico  esse,  superiores 
ezistimantes  se  esse  prudentiA" — Conti,  in 
Poggius,  de  Var.  Fortunae,  iy. 

1496.— "And  when  he  heard  this  he  said 
that  such  people  could  be  none  other  than 
Fraaoos,  for  so  they  call  us  in  those  parts." 
—RoUiro  deV.da  Oama,  97. 

1660.—"  Habitfto  aqui  (Tabriz)  duas  na^Oes 
de  ChristSos  .  .  .  e  huns  delles  a  qui  ohamSo 
P^aaililM,  estee  tern  o  costume  e  f^,  oomo 
Z 


nos  .  .  .  e  outros  sSo  Armeno8."^A»  Ten- 
reirOf  Itinerario,  ch.  xv. 

1565. — "  Suddenly  news  came  from  Thatta 
that  the  Firingls  had  passed  Lahori  Bandar, 
and  attacked  the  dty, '—TaHihri-Tdkiri,  in 
Elliot,  I  276. 

c.  1610. — "La  renomm^  des  Francis  a 
eet6  telle  par  leur  conquestes  en  Orient, 

2ue  leur  nom  y  est  demeur^  pour  memoire 
temelle,  en  ce  qu'enoore  aujourd'huy  par 
toute  TAsie  et  Afrique  on  appelle  du  nom 
de  Fzaogfai  tons  ceux  qui  viennent  d'Occi- 
denV^—Moequet,  24. 

[1614. — ".  .  .  including  us  within  the 
word  Franqneis."— ^of^,  Letters,  ii.  299.] 

1616.—".  .  .  alii  Cc^fret  et  C^ams  eos 
dicunt,  alii  TniMM,  quo  nomine  omnes 
passim  Christiani  .  .  .  dicuntur." — Jarric, 
Thetaurus,  iii.  217. 

[1628.— "Franohl,  or  Christians."— P. 
dtlla  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  251.] 

1682.—".  .  .  he  shew'd  two  Passes  from 
the  Portugals  which  they  call  by  the  name 
of  Fringes."— fF.  Bruton,  in  Hakluyt,  ▼.  32. 
1648.—"  Mais  en  ce  repas-l&  tout  fut  bien 
aooommod^  et  il  y  a  apparence  Qu'un  oui- 
sinier  J^raagni  s'en  estoitm€16." — Tavemier, 
V.  det  Indes,  iii.  ch.  22 ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  885]. 

1658.  — "  Frenk  signifie  en  Turq  vn 
Europpeen,  ou  plustost  m  Chrestien  ayant 
des  cheueuz  et  tu  chapeau  comma  les 
Francois,  Anglois.  .  .  ." — De  la  Baullaye-le- 
Oma,  ed.  1657,  588. 

c.  1660.— "The  same  Fathers  say  that  this 
Kiog  (Jehan-Guire),  to  begin  in  eood  earnest 
to  countenance  the  Christian  Religion,  de- 
signed  to  put  the  whole  Court  into  the  habit 
of  the  Fnuumi,  and  that  after  he  had  .  .  . 
even  dressed  himself  in  that  fashion,  he 
called  to  him  one  of  the  chief  Omrahs  .  .  . 
this  Omrah  .  .  .  having  answered  him  very 
seriously,  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thin^, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  change  his 
mind,  and  turned  all  to  raillery." — Bemier, 
KT.  92 ;  [ed.  Constable,  287 ;  also  see  p.  3]. 
1678.— "The  Artillery  in  which  the  Fringls 
are  Listed  ;  formerly  for  good  Pay,  now  very 
ordinary,  having  not  above  80  or  40  Rupees 
a  month."— JVyer,  195. 

1682.—".  .  .  whether  I  had  been  in 
Turky  and  Arabia  (as  he  was  informed) 
and  could  speak  those  languages  .  .  .  with 
which  they  were  pleased,  and  admired  to 
hear  from  a  Frenge  (as  they  call  us)."— 
Sedgeg,  Diary,  Oct  29 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  44]. 

1712. —  '*  Johaii  Whelo,  Serdaar  Pren- 
giaan,  or  Captain  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
Emperor's  service.  .  .  ." — Valentijn,  iv. 
(Suratte)  295. 

1755.— "By  Feringy  I  mean  all  the  black 
muMtee  (see  BuTSTEES)  Portuguese  Christians 
residing  in  the  settlement  as  a  people  distinct 
from  uie  natural  and  proper  subjects  of 
Portugal ;  and  as  a  people  who  sprung 
originally  from  Hindoos  or  Mussulman." — 
Holwell,  in  Long,  59. 

1774.— "He  said  it  was  true,  but  every- 
body was  afraid  of  the  Firiogles." — Bogle, 
in  MarkhanCs  Tibet,  176. 
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1782. — "Ainai  on  European  eat  tout  oe 
que  lee  Indians  oonncdaMnt  de  plus  m^pria- 
able  :  ila  le  nomment  ParaogUy  nom  qu'ila 
donnerent  aox  Portugaia,  loraque  oeux-oi 
abord^rent  dans  lenr  pajs,  et  c'est  un  terme 
qui  marque  le  aouyenun  m^pria  qu'ila  ont 
pour  toutea  lea  nationa  de  I'Europe." — 
SonnenU^l  102. 

1791. — ".  .  .  il  demande  k  la  paaaer  (la 
nuit)  dana  un  dea  logemena  de  la  pagoda: 
maia  on  lui  refuaa  d'y  coucher,  k  cause  qu'il 
^toit  finuuruL"— J),  de  SL  Pierre^  Chaumiirt 
liuiienney2\. 

1794. — "Fcringee.  The  name  given  by 
the  natiyea  of  the  Deean  to  Europeana  in 
general,  but  generally  understood  by  the 
English  to  be  confined  to  the  Portugueae." 
— Moor*$  Narraliwt  604. 

[1820.—"  In  the  aouthem  quarter  (of 
fiabkeigunje)  there  atill  exiat  aeveral  original 
Portugpiese  colonies.  .  .  .  They  are  a  meagre, 
puny,  imbecile  race,  blacker  than  the  natiyea, 
who  hold  them  in  the  utmoat  contempt^ 
and  designate  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Ckiula  FerenghiM,  or  black  Europeana."— 
Hamilton,  Descr.  of  MindotiaTt,  i.  183;  for 
an  account  of  the  Feringhis  of  Sibpur,  see 
Beveridge,  Bdkarganj,  110.] 

1824.— "* Now  Hajji,'  aaid  the  ambas- 
sador. .  .  .  *The  Aranks  are  composed  of 
many,  many  nations.  As  fast  as  I  hear  of 
one  hog,  another  begins  to  grunt,  and  then 
another  and  another,  until  I  find  that  there 
is  a  whole  herd  of  them.'"— iTom  BaJba,  ed. 
1886,  p.  482. 

1826. — "Europeans^  too,  are  very  little 
known  here,  and  I  heard  the  <»iildren 
continually  calling  out  to  us,  as  we  passed 
through  the  yillages,  'F«ringhee,  ve  Farin- 
ffheer"-J5re6«rrii.48. 

1828. — "Mr.  Elphinstone  adds  in  a  note 
that  in  India  it  is  a  positive  afifront  to  call 
an  Englishman  a  F«ringhee."— 2^e  qf  B. 
ii.  207. 

c.  1861.- 
"  There  goes  my  lord  the  Ferlnghee,  who 
talks  so  civil  and  bland, 
But  raves  like  a  soul  in  Jehannum  if  I 

don't  quite  understand — 
He  begins  by  calling  me  Sahib,  and  ends 
by  calling  me  fool.  .  .  ." 

Sir  A.  C,  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree. 

The  Tibetans  are  said  to  have  cor- 
rupjted  Fiiinghee  into  Pelong  (or 
Philin),  But  Jaeschke  disputes  this 
origin  of  Pelong, 

FIBMAUN,  s.  Pers.  farmdn^  'an 
order,  patent,  or  pas^rt,'  der.  from 
farmildML  *to  order.*  Sir  T.  Roe  below 
calls  it  jvrma^  as  if  suggestive  of  the 
Italian  for  'signature.' 

[16<n.— ".  .  .  wrote  him  a  letter  called 
Firmao.  .  .    "—CattanMa,  Bk.  viii.  ch.  99. 

[1602.— "They  aaid  that  he  had  a  Firmao 
of  the  Grand  Turk  to  go  overland  to  the 


Kingdom  of  (Fdrtogal).  .  .  ."--Omto^  Dee. 
viHTch.  15.]  ^      ^    '  ' 

1606. — ''We  made  our  journey  having  a 
Firman  {FimUUi)  of  safe  oonduot  from  the 
same  Soltan  of  Shiraa." — Oouvea,  t  140&u 

[1614.— "But  if  poadble,  bring  their  ofaapi, 
their  Firms,  for  what  they  say  or  promise.'* 
—FoHer,  Letten,  ii.  28.] 

1616.— "Then  I  moued  him  for  his  eavoar 
for  an  English  Factor^r  to  be  resident  in  the 
Towne,  which  hee  willingly  granted,  and 
gave  present  order  to  the  Buxy  to  draw  a 
Flzma  ...  for  their  residence." — Sir  7*. 
Roe,  in  Pwckas,  I  641 ;  [Hak.  Soc  i.  98 ; 
also  see  i.  47]. 

1648.— "The  21st  April  the  Baasa  sent  me 
a  Firman  or  Letter  of  credentials  to  all  his 
lords  and  Governors." — T.  Van  den  Broeeke, 
32. 

1673.— "Our  Ussffe  by  the  Phaxmannd 
(or  charters^  grantea  successively  from  their 
Emperors,  is  kind  enough,  but  the  better 
because  our  Naval  Power  curbs  them." — 
Fryer,  115. 

1683.— "They  (the  English) complain,  and 
not  without  a  Cause;  they  having  a  Phlr- 
mannd,  and  Hodgee  Sophee  Oaun's  Per- 
vxmnai  thereon,  in  tneir  hajids,  which  cleared 
them  thereof ;  and  to  pay  CustcMne  now  tiiey 
will  not  consent,  but  will  rather  withdraw 
their  trading.  Wherefore  their  desire  is 
that  for  3,000  rup.  PiaeaMk  (as  they  paid 
formerly  at  Hugly)  and  2,000  r.  more  yeariy 
on  account  of  Jldgea,  which  they  are  willhig 
to  pay,  they  may  on  that  condition  have  a 
grant  to  bcCustome  Free."— iVa(o6*tf  Letter 
to  Vizier  (MS.V,  in  Hedges'  Diary,  July  18 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  101]. 

1689.—".  .  .  by  her  came  Bengal  Peons 
who  brought  in  several  letters  and  a  fixmaim 
from  the  new  Nabob  of  BetuoLi  "—Wheeler, 
i.  213. 

c.  1690.— "Now  we  may  see  the  Mogul's 
Stile  in  his  Phixmaimd  to  be  sent  to  Surat, 
as  it  stands  translated  by  the  Company's 
Interpreter."—^.  ffamilUm,  i.  227 ;  [ed. 
1744,  i.  290]. 

FISCAL,  &  Dutch  Fisoaal;  used 
in  Ceylon  for  *  Sheriff' ;  a  relic  of  the 
Dutch  rule  in  the  island.  Fit  was  also 
used  in  the  Dutch  settlenients  in 
Bengal  (see  quotation  from  Hed^et^ 
below).  "  In  l^alabar  the  Fiscal  was  a 
Dutch  Superintendent  of  Police,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Attorney  General  in 
criminal  cases.  The  office  and  title 
of  Fiscal  was  retained  in  British  Cochin 
till  1860,  when  the  designation  was 
changed  into  Tahsildar  and  Sub- 
Magistrate."  —  {Logatiy  Malabar^  iii 
Gloss,  av.)] 

[1684.--".  ..  the  late  Dutdi  FlnalTs 
Budgero.  .  .  . " — See  oaotataon  from  Sedges, 
under  DEVIL'S  EKArtH] 
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FLOBICAN,  FLOBIKIN,  s.     A 

name  applied  in  India  to  two  species 
of  small  bustard,  the  'Ben^l  Florican' 
{Syj^ieoUdes  hmgcUennSj  Gmelin),  and 
the  Lesser  Florican  (5.  aurUtUj  Latham), 
the  Ukh  of  Hind.,  a  word  which  is  not 
in  the  dictionaries.  [In  the  N.W.P. 
the  common  name  for  the  Bengal  Flori- 
can is  ehanu,  P.  charz.  The  name  Cur- 
moor  in  Bombay  (see  quotation  from 
Forbei  below)  seems  to  be  khar-mor,  the 
'grass  peacock/  Another  Mahr.  name, 
tanamora,  has  the  same  meaning.]  The 
oriffin  of  the  word  Florican  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure  ;  see  Jerdon  below.  It 
loolts  like  Dutch.  {Th^N.E.D,  suggests 
a  connection  with  Flanderkiny  a  native 
of  Flanders.]  Littr^  has:  *' Florican 
.  .  *  Nom  &  Ceylon  d'un  grand  ^has- 
sier  <^ue  Pon  presume  €tre  un  grue." 
This  IS  probably  mere  misapprehension 
in  his  authority. 

1780. — *'The  florikm,  a  most  delicious 
bird  of  the  biiacard  («tc/)  kind." — Munro'* 
Narrative^  199. 

1785.— 
"  A  florikfla  at  eve  we  saw 
And  kiU'd  in  yonder  fflen, 

When  lo !  it  came  to  table  raw, 
And  roQced  {aic)  the  rage  of  Ben.'* 

In  SeUm-Karr,  i.  98. 

1807. — "The  floriken  is  a  species  of  the 
bustard.  .  .  .  The  oock  is  a  noole  bird,  but 
its  flight  is  very  heavy  and  awkward  .  .  . 
if  only  a  wing  be  broken  ...  he  will  run 
•off  at  such  a  rate  as  will  baffle  most  spaniels. 
.  .  .  There  are  several  kinds  of  the  floriken 
.  .  .  the  badardjlariien  is  much  smaller. .  .  . 
Botti  kinds  .  .  .  delight  in  gi'ass;^  plains, 
keeping  clear  of  heavy  cover.*  —  H  iUtanuon,f 
Oriental  Field  SporU,  104. 

1813.— "The  florican  or  curmoor  {Otis 
XohUhuto^  lin.)  exceeds  all  the  Indian  wild 
fowl  in  delicacy  of  flavour."— ^or6e»,  Or, 
Mem,  ii.  275 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  501]. 

1824. — ".  .  .  bringing  with  him  a  brace 
of  HorttenB,  which  he  had  shot  the  previous 
day.  I  had  never  seen  the  bird  before  ;  it 
is  somewhat  larger  than  a  blackcock,  with 
brown  and  black  plumage,  and  evidently  of 
the  bustard  species."— ^e&«r,  i.  258. 

1802. — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the 
-origin  of  the  Anglo- Indian  word  'Florikin,' 
but  was  once  informed  that  the  Little  Bustard 
in  Europe  was  sometimes  called  Flanderkin, 
Latham  gives  the  word  *FUreher*  as  an 
English  name,  and  this^  apparently,  has  the 
same  origin  as  Florilnn,  — Jerdon.* a  Birds, 
2nd  ed.  li.  825.  (We  doubt  if  Jerdon  has 
here  understood  Latham  correctly.  What 
T^atJiam  writes  is,  in  describing  the  Pauaarage 
Bttdard,  which,  be  says,  is  the  sice  of  the 
LMe  Buttard:  "Inhabits  India.  CaUed 
PMHunaffe  Plover.  ...  I  find  that  it  is 
known  m  India  by  the  name  of  Oorail;  by 
.some  of  the  English  oniled/Terofter."  {Suppe. 


ioGen,SyMptit  of  Birdt,  1797,  221^,)  Here 
we  understand  "the  EngUsh"  to  be  the 
English  in  India,  and  Flercher  to  be  a 
clerical  error  for  some  form  of  ^^Jtcrtkef^," 
[Flsreker  is  not  in  N,B,D,] 

1875.— "In  the  rains  it  is  always  matter 
of  emulation  at  Rajkot,  who  shall  shoot  the 
first  purple-crested  florioan."  —  WyUie*8 
Essayt,  358. 

FL0WEBED-8ILVEB.  A  term 
applied  by  Europeans  in  Burma  to  the 
standard  quality  of  silver  used  in  the 
ingot  currency  of  Independent  Burma, 
called  by  the  Burmese  yovxt-nl  or 
'Red-leaf.'  The  English  term  is 
taken  from  the  appearance  of  stars  and 
radiating  lines,  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  particular  alloy,  as  it 
cools  in  the  crucible.  The  Ava  stand- 
ard is,  or  was,  of  about  15  per  cent, 
alloy,  the  latter  containing,  besides 
copper,  a  smaU  proportion  of  lead, 
which  is  necessary,  according  to  the 
Burmese,  for  the  production  of  the 
flowers  or  stars  (see  Yule^  Mission  to 
AvOy  259  seq,), 

[1744. —  "  Their  wa^  to  make  flower'd 
SilTer  is,  when  the  Silver  and  Copper  are 
mix'd  and  melted  together,  and  while  the 
Metal  is  liquid,  they  put  it  into  a  Shallow 
Mould,  of  what  Figure  and  Magnitude  they 
please,  and  before  the  Liquiouty  is  gone, 
they  blow  on  it  through  a  snudl  wwxien 
Pipe,  which  makes  the  Face,  or  Part  blown 
upon,  appear  with  the  Figures  of  Flowers 
or  Stars,  but  I  never  saw  any  JSuropetm  or 
other  Foreigner  at  Pegu,  have  the  Art  to 
make  those  Figures  appear,  and  if  there  is 
too  great  a  Mixture  of  Alloy,  no  Figures  will 


appear."— ii.  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  ii.  41.] 

PLY,  s.  The  sloping,  or  roof  part 
of  the  canvas  of  a  tent  is  so  called  in 
India ;  but  we  have  not  traced  the 
ori^n  of  the  word  ;  nor  have  we  found 
it  in  any  English  dictionary.  [The 
N.E,D.  gives  the  primary  idea  as 
"  something  attached  by  the  edge,"  as 
a  strip  on  a  garment  to  cover  the 
button-holes.]  A  tent  such  as  officers 
generally  use  has  two  flUs^  for  better 
protection  from  sun  and  rain.  The 
vertical  canvas  walls  are  called  KaruU 
(see  CANAUT).  [Another  sense  of  the 
word  is  "a  quick-travelling  carriage" 
(see  quotation  in  Forbes  below).] 

[1784.— "We  aU  foUowed  in  flj-palaa- 
qmns."— <%•  /.  Deuy,  in  ^orki,  Or,  Mem, 
2.88.] 

1810.— "The  main  part  of  the  operation 
of  pitohinff  the  tent,  consisting  of  rassing  the 
flies,  may  be  performed,  and  shelter  afforded. 
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without  the  walls,  &c.,  being  present." — 
WmioMwn,  V.  M,  u.  45a 

1816.— 
*'  The  cavalcade  drew  up  in  line, 
Pitch'd  the  marquee,  and  went  to  dine. 
The  bearers  and  the  senrants  lie 
Under  the  shelter  of  the  fly." 

Tk£  Grand  Matter,  or  Adveniuru 
of  Qui  Hi,  p.  162. 
1885. — **  After  I  had  changed  my  riding- 
habit  for  my  one  other  gown,  I  came  out  to 
join  the  general  under  the  tent-fly.  .  .  ." — 
BooU  and  Saddles,  by  Mrs,  Custer,  p.  42 
^  (American  work). 

FLTINChFOZ,  8.  Popular  name 
of  the  great  bat  {Pteropua  Edv?ardsi, 
Geoff).  In  the  daytime  these  bats 
roost  in  large  colonies,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  them  pendent  from  the 
branches  of  some  great  ficua.  Jerdon 
says  of  these  bats :  ^'  If  water  is  at 
hand,  a  tank,  or  river,  or  the  sea,  they 
fly  cautiously  down  and  touch  the 
water,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  if 
they  took  a  sip,  or  merely  dipped  part 
of  their  bodies  in  **  (Manvmals  of  Imiay 
D.  isy  The  truth  is,  as  Sir  George 
Yule  nas  told  us  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  bat  in  its  skimming 
flight  dips  its  breast  in  the  water,  ana 
then  inibibes  the  moisture  from  its 
own  wet  fur.  Probably  this  is  the 
first  record  of  a  curious  fact  in  natural 
history.  "I  have  been  positively  as- 
sured oy  natives  that  on  the  Odeypore 
lake  in  Rajputana,  the  crocodiles  rise 
to  catch  these  bats,  as  they  follow  in 
line,  touching  the  water.  Fancy  fly- 
fishmg  for  crocodile  with  such  a  fly  ! " 
(Oommuntccttion  from  M.-Gm.  R.  H. 
Keatinge.)  [On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Blanford  says  :  "  I  have  often  observed 
this  habit :  the  head  is  lowered,  the 
animal  pauses  in  its  flight,  and  the 
water  is  just  touched,  I  believe,  by  the 
tongue  or  lower  jaw.  I  have  no  aoubt 
that  some  water  is  drunk,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  both  Tickell  and 
M  ^Master.  The  former  says  that 
flying-foxes  in  confinement  drink  at 
all  hours,  lapping  with  their  tongues. 
The  latter  nas  noticed  many  other 
bats  drink  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
the  flying-foxes."  (Mammalia  of  India. 
268).] 

1298.-^".  .  .  all  over  India  the  birds  and 
beasts  are  entirely  different  from  ours,  all 
but  ....  the  Quail.  .  .  ,  For  example,  they 
have  bats— I  mean  those  birds  that  fly  by 
night  and  have  no  feathers  of  any  kind ; 
well,  their  birds  of  this  kind  are  as  big  as  a 
goshawk  I  "—Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iii.  oh;  17. 


c.  1328:— ''There  be  also  bats  really  and 
truly  as  big  as  kites.  These  birds  fly  no- 
whither  by  day,  but  onlv  when  the  sun  sets. 
Wonderful !  By  day  they  hang  themaelyes 
up  on  trees  by  the  feet,  with  their  bodies 
downwards,  and  in  the  daytime  they  look 
just  like  big  fruit  on  the  tree."  —  Friar 
Jordewut,  p.  19. 

1555. — **  On  the  road  we  occasionally  saw 
trees  whose  top  reached  the  skies,  and  on 
which  one  saw  marvellous  bats,  whose  wings 
stretched  some  14  palms.  But  these  bats 
were  not  seen  on  every  tree." — Sidi  'Alt,  91. 

Tc.  1590.— Writing  of  the  Sarkar  of  K&bul. 
'Abul  Fa^l  says :  "  There  is  an  animal  called 
a  flylng-foz,  which  flies  upward  about  the 
space  of  a  ya[rd."  This  is  copied  from  Baber, 
and  the  animal  meant  is  pwhaps  the  flying 
squirrel. — Ain,  ed.  JarrtU,  ii.  406. 

[1623.— "I  saw  Battsasbigas  Crows."— 
P.  della  Voile,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  m] 

1813. — "The  enormous  bats  which  darken 
its  branches  frec^uently  exceed  6  feet  in 
len^  from  the  tip  of  each  wing,  and  from 
their  resemblance  to  that  animal  are  not 
improperly  caUed  flying-foxes."  —  FoH>et, 
Or,  Mem.  iii.  246 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  269]. 

[1869.-  * '  They  (in  Batchian)  are  almost  the 
only  peoptle  in  the  Archipelago  who  eat  the 
great  fruit-eating  bats  called  by  us  'flying 
foxes'  .  .  .  they  are  generally  cooked  witb 
abundance  of  spices  and  condiments,  and 
are  really  very  good  eating,  something  like 
hare.**— Wallace,  Malay  Archip.,  ed.  1890, 
p.  256.] 

1882. — ".  .  .  it  is  a  common  belief  in 
some  places  iliat  emigrant  coolies  hang  with 
heads  downward,  like  flying^foxes,  or  are 
ground  in  mills  for  oil." — Pioneer  Mail, 
Dec.  13,  p.  579, 

F0GA88,  s.  A  word  of  Port,  origin 
used  in  S.  India ;  fogofo,  from  mo, 
*fire,'  a  cake  baked  in  embers.  It  is 
composed  of  minced  radish  with  chil- 
lies, &c.,  used  as  a  sort  of  curry,  and 
eaten  with  rice. 

1554. — ".  .  .  fecimusiter  peramoenaset 
non  inf rugiferas  Bulgarorum  oonvalles :  quo 
fere  tempore  pani  usu  sumus  subdnericio,. 
ftigacias  vocant." — BjubequU  Epitt,  i.  p.  42.. 


FOLIUM  INDIGXJM.  (Seel 
BATHBUM.)  The  article  appears  under 
this  name  in  Milbum  (1813,  i.  283X  as 
an  article  of  trade. 

FOOL'S  BAOK,  s.  (For  Back  see 
ABBACK.)  Fool  Back  is  originally,  as 
will  be  seen  from  Garcia  and  Acosta, 
the  name  of  the  strongest  distillation 
from  toddy  or  sura,  the  *  flower'  (p'^tU, 
in  H.  and  Mahr.)  of  the  spirit.  But 
the  'striving  after  meaning 'caused  the 
En^rlish  corruption  of  this  name  to  be 
applied  to  a  peculiarly  abominable  and 
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pernicious  spirit,  in  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  various  old  writers, 
the  stin^n^  sea-blubber  was  mixed,  or 
even  a  mstiUation  of  the  same,  with  a 
view  of  making  it  more  ardent. 

1508.  —  ".  .  .  this  9um  they  distil  Uke 
'  brandy  Uigua  aardenit) :  and  the  result  is  a 
iK^aor  like  brandy ;  and  a  nur  steeped  in 
this  will  bum  as  in  the  case  of  brandy  ;  and 
this  fine  spirit  they  call  ftila,  which  means 
'  flower ' ;  and  the  other  quality  that  remains 
they  call  oiraoa,  mixing  with  it  a  small 
quantity  of  the  first  kind.  .  .  ." — &arcui, 

1578.  —  " .  .  .  la  qual  (ncm)  on  vasos 
despuea  distilan,  para  hazer  agrua  ardiente, 
de  JA  qual  una,  a  que  ellos  Daman  Fola, 
quequiere  dear  '  flor,'  es  mas  fina  ...  y  la 
segunda,  que  llaman  Orraca,  no  tanto." — 
AeoMtOy  p.  101. 

1598.—"  This  Sura  being  [beeing]  distilled, 
is  called  Fula  or  Nipe  [see  NIPA],  and  is 
as  excellent  oqua  vitae  as  any  is  made  in 
Dort  of  their  best  renish  [rennish]  wine,  but 
•this  is  of  the  finest  kinde  of  distillation."— 
Linseholmy  101 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

1681.—**  DmuBUB  :  .  .  Apparet  te  etiam 
a  vino  adusto,  neo  Arac  Chinemd,  abhorrere  ? 
BORTTOS.  Usum  oommendo,  abusum 
abominor  ...  at  cane  pejus  et  an^e 
yitandum  est  q^uod  Chinenses  avarissimi 
■imul  et  astutissimi  bipedum,  mixtis  Holo- 
thuriis  in  mari  fluctuantibus,  parant  .  .  . 
eaque  tarn  exurentis  stmt  oaloris  ut  solo 
attactu  vesicas  in  cute  ezcitent.  .  .  ." — Joe. 
BanHx,  Hiit.  Nat.  et  Med.  Ind,,  Dial,  iii. 

1673.—"  Among  the  worst  of  these  (causes 
of  disease)  Fool  Back  (Brandy  made  of 
BltUtber,  or  Carnlj  by  the  PortugalSy  because 
it  swims  always  m  a  Blubber,  as  if  nothing 
else  were  in  it :  but  touch  it,  and  it  stings 
like  nettles ;  the  latter,  because  sailing  on 
the  Waves  it  bears  up  like  a  Portuauese 
CarvU  (see  CABAVEL) :  It  is,  beiiu^  i&en, 
a  Oelly,  and  distilled  causes  those  that  take 
it  to  be  Fools.  .  .    "—Fryer,  68-69. 

[1768.  —  ".  .  .  that  fiery,  single  and 
simple  diitilled  spirit,  called  Fool,  with 
which  our  seamen  were  too  frequently 
intoxicated." — /va,  467. 

[1868.— "The  first  spirit  that  posses  over 
is  caUed  'phtQ."  — iJ.  H.  Potceli,  Handbook, 
JSwn.  Prod,  of  Pvnjab^  811.] 

FOOZILOW,  TO,  V.  The  impera- 
tive o'^tw^cfo  of  the  H.  verb  p^husldnd, 
*  to  natter  or  cajole,'  used,  in  a  common 
Anglo-Indian  fashion  (see  BUNNOW, 
PUCEABOW,  LUOOWX  as  a  verbal  in- 
finitive. 

F0BA8  LANDS,  s.  This  is  a  term 
peculiar  to  the  island  of  Bombay,  and 
an  inheritance  from  the  Portuguese. 
They  are  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
by  the  construction  of  the  Vellard 


(q.v.)  at  Breech-CSandy,  and  other  em- 
bankments, on  which  account  they  are 
also  known  as  '  Salt  Batty  [see  B ATTAl 

g.e.  rice)  -grounds.'  The  Court  of 
irectors,  to  encourage  reclamation,  in 
1703  authorised  these  lands  to  l^e 
leased  rent-free  to  the  reclaimers  for 
a  number  of  years,  after  which  a  small 
quit-rent  was  to  be  fixed.  But  as 
individuals  would  not  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  embankments,  the 
Qovemment  stepped  in  and  constructed 
the  Vellard  at  considerable  expense. 
The  lands  were  then  let  on  terms  calcu- 
lated to  compensate  the  Qovemment. 
The  tenure  of  the  lands,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  many  years  gave  rise 
to  disputes  and  litigation  as  to  tenant- 
right,  the  right  of  Government  to  re- 
sume, and  other  like  subjects.  The 
lands  were  known  by  the  title  ForaiL 
from  the  peculiar  tenure,  which  should 
perhaps  be  Foros,  from  foro^  *a  quit- 
rent.'  The  Indian  Act  VI.  of  1851 
arranged  for  the  termination  of  these 
differences,  by  extinguishing  the  dis- 
puted rights  of  Government,  except  in 
regard  to  lands  taken  up  for  public 
purposes,  and  by  the  constitution  of  a 
Foras  Land  Commission  to  settle  the 
whole  matter.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted by  October  1853.  The  roads 
from  the  Fort  crossing  the  "Flats,"  or 
Foras  Lands,  between' Malabar  Hill 
and  Parell  were  generally  known  as 
"the  Foras  Roads";  but  this  name 
seems  to  have  passed  away,  and  the 
Municipal  Commissioners  have  super- 
seded tnat  general  title  by  such  names 
as  Clerk  Road,  Bellasis  Road,  Falkland 
Road.  One  name,  *  Comattee-poora 
Forest  Road,'  perhaps  preserves  the 
old  generic  title  under  a  oisguise. 

Forasdars  are  the  holders  of  Foras 
Lands.  See  on  the  whole  matter 
BoTnbay  SeUetions^  No.  III.,  New 
Series,  1854.  The  following  quaint 
quotation  is  from  a  petition  of  Foras- 
dars of  Mahim  and  other  places  re- 
garding some  points  in  the  working  of 
the  Commission : 

1852.—'' .  .  .  that  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  old  and  new  salt  batty  grounds,  may 
it  please  your  Honble.  Board  to  consider 
deeply,  is  totallv  different,  because  in  their 
origiiud  state  the  grounds  were  not  of  the 
nature  of  other  sweet  waste  grounds  on  the 
island,  let  out  as  forao,  nor  these  grounds 
were  of  that  state  as  one  could  sadoue  him- 
self at  the  first  undertaking  thereof  with 
leases  or  grants  even  for  that  smaller  rent 
as  the  tonM  is  under  the  denomination  of 
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fom  is  same  other  denominatioQ  to  it,  be- 
cause the  depth  of  these  grounds  at  the  time 
when  sea-water  was  running  oyer  them  was 
so  much  that  they  were  a  perfeot  sea-bay, 
admitting  fishing-boats  to  float  towards 
Parell."— In  Seltctionsy  as  above,  p.  29. 

FOUJDAB,  PHOUSDAB,  &c,  s. 
Properly  a  military  commander  (P. 
/awjL  *a  military  force,'  fa/uj-ddr^  *one 
nolaing  such  a  force  at  nis  disposal  'X 
or  a  military  governor  of  a  aistrict. 
But  in  India,  an  officer  of  the  Moghul 
Qovemment  who  was  invested  with 
the  charge  of  the  police,  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters.  Also  used  in 
Bengjal,  in  the  18th  century,  for  a 
criminal  judge.  In  the  Ain^  a  Favjddr 
is  in  charge  of  several  pergunnahs 
under  the  Sipdh-tdlS/r^  or  Viceroy  and 
C.-in-Chief  of  the  Subah  (Gladwin's 
Ayem^  i.  294  ;  [JarreU,  ii.  40J). 

1683.— **  The  Foiudar  reoeiyed  another 
Perwanna  directed  to  him  by  the  Nabob  of 
Deooa  .  .  .  forbidding  any  merchant  what- 
soever trading  with  any  Interlopers." — 
Hedgeiy  Diary,  Nov.  8 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  136], 

[1687.— "Mullick  Burooordar  Fhoiudar- 
dar  of  Hughly."— 76ia.  ii.  Ixv.] 

1690.—"  ...  If  any  Thefts  or  Robberies 
are  committed  in  the  Country,  the  Fousdar, 
another  officer,  is    oblig'd   to   answer   for 


1702.—".  .  .  Perwannos  directed  to  all 
FoaJdan."-TFAee/«r,  i.  405. 

ri727.-"Fouidaap."  See  under  HOO- 
OLY.] 

1754.— "The  Fhoiudar  of  Vellore  .  .  . 
made  overtures  offering  to  acknowledge 
Mahomed  Ally."— Onn^  i.  872. 

1767.-"PhoiiBdar "— /i«,  157. 

1788.- "A  complaint  was  made  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  sold  the  office  of  jphousdar  of 
Hoogly  to  a  person  called  Kh&n  JehAn 
KhILn,  on  a  corrupt  agreement." — Wth  Re- 
port  o%  Affairs  oflndioj  in  Buries  vi.  545. 

1786.—" ...  the  said  phonsdar  (of 
Hoogly)  had  given  a  receipt  of  bribe  to  the 
patron  of  the  city,  meamnff  Warren  Has- 
tings, to  pa^  him  annually  86,000  rupees  a 
year"— Articles  offst.  Hastings^  in  Ibid.  vii.  76. 

1809.— "The  Foojadar,  being  now  in  his 
capital,  sent  me  an  excellent  dinner  of 
fowls,  and  a  pillau. "— Zti .  ValenHOf  i.  409. 

1810.— 
"  For  ease  the  harass'd  FooJdar  pravs 
When  crowded  Courts  and  sultry  days 

Exhale  the  noxious  fume, 
While  poring  o'er  the  cause  he  hears 
The  lengthened  lie,  and  doubts  and  fears 
The  culprit's  final  doom." 

Lines  by  Warren  HasHnfft, 

1824. — **  A  messenger  came  from  the 
'Foojdah'  (chatoUain)  of  Suromunuggur, 
asking  why  we  were  Hot  oontont  with  the 


qnaiters  at  first  assigned  to  us." — Seber^  L 
2S2.  The  form  is  here  plainly  a  misreading ; 
for  the  Bishop  on  next  page  gives  Fonjdar. 

FOUJDABBY,    PHOUSDABBY. 

8.  P./au/ddti,  a  district  under  a/a«/- 
dOr  (see  FOUJDAB);  the  office  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  favjddr;  in  Bengal 
and  Upper  India,  *  police  jurisdiction^' 
'  criminal '  as  opposed  to  *  civil '  justice. 
Thus  the  chief  criminal  Court  at  Madras 
and  Bombay,  up  to  1863,  was  termed  the 
Fovjdary  Adawlut,  corresponding  to 
the  Nizamut  AdawltU  of  Bengal  (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802.—"  The  Governor  in  Oounoil  of  Fort 
St.  George  has  deemed  it  to  be  proper  at 
this  time  to  establish  a  Court  of  FoidanT' 
Adaulut."— iProc2.  in  Logan,  Malaiar,  ii. 
350;iii.  851.] 

FOWBA,  s.  In  Upper  India,  a 
mattock  or  lar^  hoe  ;  the  tool  gener- 
ally employed  m  digging  in  most  parts 
of  India.  Properly  8peakmg(H.)|ito>ra. 
(See  MAMOOTT.) 

-(8P 


[1679.— (Speaking  of  diamond  digging) 
"  Others  with  iron  pawiaes  or  spades  neave 
it  up  to  a  heap."— S.  Mattery  in  Kistna  Man, 
147. 

[1848.— "On  one  side  Bedullah  and  one 
of  the  grasscutters  were  toiling  away  with 
fSowrahs,  a  kind  of  spade^pickaxe^  making 
water-courses." — Mrs,  Mcuctemie,  Life  in  the 
Mission,  i.  878.] 

1880.— "It  so  fell  out  the  other  day  in 
Gawnporo,  that,  when  a /Mttrori  endeavoured 
to  remonstrate  with  some  cultivators  for 
takinff  water  for  irrigation  from  a  pond, 
they  Knocked  him  down  with  the  handle 
of  a  phaora  and  cut  off  his  head  with  the 
blade,  which  went  an  inch  or  more  into 
the  ground,  whilst  the  head  rolled  away 
several  feet.'* — Pioneer  Mail,  March  4. 

FOX,FLTINa.  (SeeFLYINO-POX.) 

FBAZALA,  FASASOLA,  FRA- 
ZIL, FBADj,  s.  Ar.  fdrsaldy  a  weight 
formerly  much  used  in  trade  in  the 
Indian  seas.  As  usual,  it  varied  much 
locally,  but  it  seems  to  have  run  from 
20  to  30  lbs.,  and  occupied  a  place 
intermediate  between  the  (smaller) 
maund  and  the  Bahar ;  the  fdnala 
being  generally  equal  to  ten  (small) 
maunds^  the  hakdr  equal  to  10,  15,  or 
20  fartalas.  See  Barbosa  (Hak.  Soc.) 
224 ;  MUbum,  i.  83,  87,  &c. ;  Primep^f 
Uieful  TabUi,  by  Thomas,  pp.  116,  119. 

1510.— '*  They  deal  by  fuasola,  which 
farasola  weighs  about  twenty-five  of  our 
lire."— rorrtdmo,    p»    170.     On    this    Dr. 
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Buigwr  ngftei:  ''Fwratola  10  the  plonU  of 
flinaJa  .  .  .  still  in  ordinary  um  among  the 
Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf;  but 

I  am  unable  to  yerify  (its)  origin."  Is  the 
word,  which  is  sometimes  called  frail^  the 
aune  as  a  fraiUy  or  basket,  of  figs?  And 
again,  is  it  possible  ^tAtfUniUa  is  the  same 
word  as  ^parteL*  through  Litin  partieellaf 
We  see  that  this  is  Sir  B.  Burton's  opinion 
(OoMgens,  iy.  390  ;  [Arab,  NtgkU,  yi.  812] ). 
[The  N,B,D,  says :  *'0.  F.  fruyel  of  unknown 
origin."] 

_ri516.— **FamoU."  See  under  EAOLE- 
WbOD.] 

1564.— "The  hoar  (see  BAHAB)  of  oloyes 
in  Ormuz  contains  20  ftotpola,  and  besides 
these  20  ffara^olas  it  contains  8  maunds 
(siOof)  more,  which  is  called  picotUuL  (see 
PIOOTA)."-^.  Nv^,  p.  5. 

[1611.-~*<  The  weight  of  Mocha  25  lbs. 

II  OS.  eyery  frarala,  and  15  frasulas  makes 
«  bahar."— Dontvr*,  LeUen,  i.  128.] 

1798.— "Coffee  perPrmU  .  .  .  Bs.  17."— 
JBombay  Oowria;  July  20. 

FBEOUEZIA,  s.  This  PortuRaese 
word  for  'a  parish'  appears  to  nave 
l)een  formerly  familiar  in  the  west  of 
India. 

c.  1760.— "The  island  .  .  .  still  continues 
divided  into  three  Boman  Oatholic  parishes, 
or  negnMiaa,  as  they  call  them ;  which  are 
Bamhay,  Makim,  aaxd  Salva,faM"—Oroae^  i. 
46. 

FULEETA,  8.  Properly  P.  patUa 
or  faUla^  'a  alow-match,  as  of  a  match- 
lock^ but  its  usual  coUoquial  Anglo- 
Indmn  application  is  to  a  cotton  slow- 
match  uaed  to  light  cigars,  and  often 
famished  with  a  neat  or  decorated 
solver  tube.  This  kind  of  cigar-light 
is  called  at  Madras  KfiTnatfnminy  (q.v.). 

FULEETA-PUP,  s.  This,  in 
Bengal,  is  a  well-known  dish  in  the 
leportoiy  of  the  ordinary  native  cook. 
It  is  a  oormption  of  ^friUer-puff'  t 

FUBLOUOH,  s.  This  word  for  a 
soldier's  leave  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
citizenship  in  Anglo-Indian  colloquial, 
from  the  miportanoe  of  the  matter  to 
those  emploved  in  Indian  service.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  made  the 
subject  of  eystematic  regulation  in 
1796.  The  word  seems  to  have  come 
to  England  from  the  Dutch  Verlof, 
'leave  of  ahsence,'  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century,  through  those  of  our 
ccmntiymen  who  had  heen  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  Netherlands!  It  is 
uaed  hy  Ben  Jonson,  who  had  himself 
eerved  in  those  wars : 


ie25.— 

"  Pennytey,  /«n.    Where  is  the  deed?  hast 
thou  it  with  thee  t 
Piciloek.    No. 
It  is  a  thing  of  greater  consequence 
Than  to  be  borne  about  in  a  black  box 
Like  a   Low-Oountry   TorloAts,   or   Welsh 
brief." 

The  Staple  qfNewt,  Act  y.  so.  1. 

FIJBNAVEE8E,  n.p.  This  once 
familiar  title  of  a  famous  Mahratta 
Minister  (^Nana  Fumaveete)  is  really 
the  Persian  fard-nai^y  'statement 
writer,'  or  secretary. 

[1824.— '<1%e  head  civil  officer  is  the 
FiunaveM  (a  term  almost  synonymous  with 
that  of  minister  of  finance)  who  receives  the 
accounts  of  the  renters  and  collectors  of 
revenue." — McUcolm,  Central  India,  2nd  ed. 
i.  581.] 

FIJSLY,  adj.  Ar.— P.  foflly  relat- 
ing to  the  faslf  season  or  crop. 
Tms  name  is  applied  to  certain  solar 
eras  established  tor  use  in  revenue  and 
other  civil  transactions,  under  the 
Mahommedan  rule  in  India,  to  meet 
the  inconvenience  of  the  lunar  calendar 
of  the  Hijra,  in  its  want  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  natural  seasons.  Three 
at  least  of  these  eras  were  established 
bv  Akbar,  applying  to  different  parts 
ol  his  domimons,  intended  to  accommo- 
date themselves  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  local  calendars,  and  commencing 
in  each  case  with  the  Hijra  year  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (a.h.  9QZ^a.d, 
1656-66X  though  the  month  of  com- 
mencement varies.  [See  Ain^  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  30.]  The  Fasll  year  of  the 
Deccan  again  was  introduced  by  Shah 
Jehan  when  settling  the  revenue  system 
of  the  Mahratta  country  in  1036  ;  and 
as  it  starts  with  the  Hijra  date  of  that 
year,  it  is,  in  numeration,  two  years  in 
advance  of  the  others. 

Two  of  these  fasli  years  are  still  in 
use,  as  reflBrds  revenue  matters,  viz. 
the  Fasli  of  Upper  India,  under  which 
the  Fd^  year  1286  began  2nd  A|>ril 
1878 ;  iad  that  of  Madras,  under  which 
FcM  year  1286  began  1st  July  1877. 

FUTWA,  s.  Ar.  faiva.  The  de- 
cision of  a  council  of  men  learned  in 
Mahommedan  law,  on  anv  point  of 
Moslem  law  or  morals.  But  techni- 
cally and  specifically,  the  deliverance 
of  a  Mahommedan  law-officer  on  a 
case  put  before  him.  Such  a  deliver- 
ance was,  as  a  rule,  given  officially  and 
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in  writing,  by  such  an  oflBcer,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Courts  of  British 
India  up  to  a  little  later  than  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  it  was 
more  or  less  a  basis  of  the  judge's  de- 
cision. (See  more  particularly  under 
ADAWLUT,  CAZEE  and  LAW-OFFICER.) 

1796. — *'In  all  instanoes  wherein  the 
Futwah  of  the  Law-officem  of  the  Nizamut- 
Adaulat  shall  declare  the  priaonen  liable 
to  more  severe  punishment  than  under  the 
evidence,  and  aJl  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  shall  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  just 
and  equitable.  .  .  ."—Rtgn,  VI,  of  1796,  §  ii. 

1886.— "And  it  is  hereby  enacted  that 
no  Court  shall,  on  a  Trial  of  any  person 
accused  of  the  offence  made  pumsnable  by 
this  Act  require  any  Futwa  from  any  Law- 
Officer.  .  .  ."—Act  XXX,  o/1836,  regarding 
Thuggee,  §  iii. 


a 
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[1818.  —  " .  .  .  the  grossest  galea,  or 
abuse,  resounded  throughout  the  camp." — 
Brcmghton,  Letters  from  a  Makr.  Camp.,  ed. 
1892,  p.  Wb, 

[1877.— "You  provoke  me  to  give  you 
gall  (abuse),  and  then  you  cry  out  like  a 
neglected  wife."  —  ^//arrfyce,  The  City  of 
Sunthine,  ii.  2.] 

QALLEEGE,  &  Domestic  Hindu- 
stani gOlUy  *a  pair  of  braces,'  from  the 
old-fashioned  gallows,  now  obsolete, 
except  in  Scotland,  [S.  Ireland  and 
U.S.,]  where  the  form  is  gcdUnotes, 

aALLE,  POINT  DE,  n.p.  A 
rocky  cape,  covering  a  small  harbour 
and  a  town  with  ola  fortifications,  in 
the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  familiar  to  all 
Anfflo-Indians  for  many  years  as  a 
coaung-place  of  mail-steamers.  The 
Portuguese  gave  the  town  for  crest  a 
cock  {G<Mo\  a  legitimate  pun.  The 
serious  derivations  of  the  name  are 
numerous.  Pridham  says  that  it  is 
GaUd,  *a  Rock,'  which  is  probable. 
But  Chitty  says  it  means  'a  Pound,' 
and  was  so  called  according  to  the 
Malabars  (i.e.  Tamil  people)  from 
"...  this  part  of  the  country  having 
been  anciently  set  aside  by  Havana 
for  the  breeding  of  his  cattle "  {GtyUm 
Gassetteery  1832,  p.  92).  Tennent  again 
says  it  was  called  after  a  tribe,  the 


Gallas,  inhabiting  the  neighbouring 
district  (see  ii.  105,  &c.).  J[Proi*  Childers 
(6  ser,  liotes  <k  Queries,  hi.  165)  writes : 
"  In  Sinhalese  it  is  GdUa,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown  ;  but  in  any  case 
it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  '  rock,' 
the  Sinhalese  for  wnich  is  gala  with  a 
short  a  and  a  single  2."!  Tennent  has 
been  entirelv  misled  oy  Reinaud  in 
supposing  tnat  Qalle  could  be  the 
Kola-  of  tne  old  Arab  voya^  to  China, 
a  port  which  certainly  lay  in  the  Malay 
(SeeCALAY.)   . 


1518.—"  He  tried  to  make  the  port  of 
Columbo,  before  which  he  arrived  in  3  da^s. 
but  he  could  not  make  it  because  the  wina 
was  contrary,  so  he  tacked  about  for  4  days 
till  he  made  the  port  of  CkJla,  which  is  m 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  entered  it 
with  his  whole  squadron;  and  then  our 
people  went  ashore  killing  cows  and  plunder- 
ing whatever  they  could  find."  —  Oorreeu 
ii.540. 

1558. —  "In  which  Island  they  (the 
Chinese),  as  the  natives  say,  left  a  language 
which  they  call  Chingdlia^  and  the  peo^e 
themselves  Chingdllat,  particularly  those 
who  dwell  from  Ponta  oe  CMUla  onwards, 
facing  the  south  and  east.  For  adjoining 
that  point  they  founded  a  City  callea 
Tanabar^  (see  DONDE&A.  HEAD),  of  which 
a  large  part  still  stands ;  and  from  being 
hard  by  that  Gape  of  Odula,  the  rest  of  the 
people,  who  dwelt  from  the  middle  of  the 
Island  upwards,  called  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  Chiiufdlla,  and  their  language  the 
same,  as  if  they  would  say  language  or 
people  of  the  Chins  of  GdlUr—Barros,  III. 
li.  cap.  1.    (This  is,  of  course,  all  fanciful.) 

[1554.—"  He  went  to  the  port  of  Ottbali- 
qnaina,  which  our  people  now  call  Pocto  da 
Q9Xe."—Castanheda,  ii.  ch.  28.] 

c.  1568. — "H  piotta  s'ingannb  per  dochb 
il  Capo  di  OaUi  deU'  Isola  di  Seilan  butta 
assai  in  mare."  — CSssore  d^  Federiei,  in 
RamusiOf  iii.  8969. 

1585. — "Dopo  haver  nauip^ato  tre  gioroi 
sensa  veder  terra,  al  primo  di  Maggio  fummo 
in  vista  di  Pnnta  di  CkJlo,  laquale  ^  assai 
perioolosa  da  oosteggiare." — O,  iBaUn,  t  19. 

1661.  —  "  Die  Stadt  Pnnto-Gala  ist  im 
Jahr  1640  vermittelst  Gottes  gnadigem 
Seegen  durch  die  Tapferkeit  des  Comman- 
danten  Jacob  Koster  den  Neiderllinden  su 
teilgeworden."— IT.  Schtdiey  190. 

1691.— "We  passed  by  Cape  Comoryn, 
and  came  to  Pnntogale."—  VaUntijn,  ii  540. 

QALLEQALLE,  s.  A  mixture  of 
lime  and  linseed  oil^  forming  a  kind  of 
mortar  impenetrable  to  water  (Shake- 
gpear),  Hind.  galgaX, 

1621. — "Also  the  justis,  Taooomon  Done, 
sent  us  word  to  geve  ouer  making  gallagalla 
in  our  howse  we  hired  of  China  Capt., 
because  the   white   lyme  did  trowble  the 
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player  or  flinging  man,  next  neighbour.  ..." 
—OochU  Diary,  ii.  190. 

OALLEVAT,  s.  The  name  applied 
to  a  kind  of  galley,  or  war-boat  with 
cars,  of  small  draught  of  water,  which 
continued  to  be  employed  on  the  west 
coast  of  India  down  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  century.  The  work  quoted 
below  under  1717  explains  the  gaUey- 
ADoJtU  to  be  '*  large  boats  like  Graves- 
end  Tilt-boats ;  they  carry  about  6 
Carvel-Guns  and  60  men  at  small  arms, 
and  Oars ;  They  sail  with  a  Peak  Sail 
like  the  Mizen  of  a  Man-of-War,  and 
row  with  30  or  40  Oars.  .  .  .  They 
are  principally  used  for  landing  Troops 
for  a  Descent.  ,  .  ."  (p.  22).  The  word 
is  highly  interesting  from  its  genea- 
logical tree ;  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 
;great  historical  and  numerous  family 
of  the  ChUey  (galley,  gaUot,  galleon, 
please,  galleida,  galeoncino,  &c.X  and 
it  is  almost  certainly  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  hardly  less  historical 
JoUy-boaty  which  plays  so  important  a 

gart  in  British  naval  annals.  [Prof, 
keat  tAkeBJoHy-hoat  to  be  an  English 
adaptation  of  Danish  joUey  *■  a  yawl ' ; 
Mr.  Foster  remarks  uiat  joUyvatt  as 
an  English  word,  is  at  least  as  old 
■as  1495-97  (Oppenheimj  Naval  Ac- 
€ownU  and  InventorieSj  Navy  Bee.  Soc, 
viiL  193)  (Letters,  iiL  296).]  If  this  be 
true,  wmch  we  can  hardly  doubt,  we 
fihall  have  three  of  the  boats  of  the 
British  man-of-war  owinff  their  names 
{quod  minime  reris  f)  to  Inaian  originals, 
viz.  the  OvUer,  the  Dingy,  ana  the 
JcU/y-hoaJt  to  cator,  dingy  and  galle- 
TEt.  This  last  derivation  we  take 
from  Sir  J.  Campbell's  Bombay  Gazetteer 
^xiii.  417),  a  work  that  one  can  hardlj 
mention  without  admiration.  This 
writer,  who  states  that  a  form  of  the 
same  word,  galbat,  is  now  generally 
used  by  the  natives  in  Bombay  waters 
for  large  foreign  vessels,  such  as  Engli^ 
iships  and  steamers,  is  inclined  to  refer 
it  to  jalba,  a  word  for  a  small  boat  used 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  Dozy 
and  Eng.,  p.  276X  which  appears  below 
in  a  quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta,  and 
-which  vessels  were  called  by  the  early 
Portuguese  geluas.  Whether  this  word 
is  the  parent  of  galley  and  its  deriva- 
tives, as  Sir  J.  C^pbeU  thinks,  must  be 
▼ery  doubtful,  for  galley  is  much  older 
in  European  use  than  he  seems  to  think, 
as  the  quotation  from  Asser  shows. 
The  wora   also   occurs  in  Byzantine 


writers  of  the  9th  century,  such  as 
the  Continuator  of  Theophanes  quoted 
below,  and  the  Emperor  Leo.  We 
shall  find  below  the  occurrence  of 
galley  as  an  Oriental  word  in  the  form 
jalta,  which  looks  like  an  Arabized 
adoption  from  a  Mediterranean  tongue. 
The  Turkish,  too,  still  has  kdVyH/n  for  a 
ship  of  the  line,  which  is  certainly  an 
adoption  from  gaUone.  The  origin  of 
gauey  is  a  very  obscure  question. 
Amongst  other  suggestions  mentioned 
by  Diez  {Etyrfi.  Worterh,,  2nd  ed.  i.  198- 
199)  is  one  from  yoXebiy  a  shark,  or 
from  7ttXe<^j,  a  sword-fish — the  latter 
very  suggestive  of  a  galley  with  its 
aggressive  beak  ;  another  is  from  7<iXi7, 
a  word  in  Hesychius,  which  is  the 
apparent  origin  of  ^gallery*  It  is 
possible  that  galeota,  gaUote,  may  have 
been  taken  directly  from  the  shark  or 
sword-fish,  though  in  imitation  of  the 
galea  already  in  use.  For  we  shall 
see  below  that  gaUot  was  used  for  a 
pirate.  [The  N,E.D.  gives  the  Euro- 
pean synonymous  woras,  and  regards 
the  ultimate  etymology  of  galley  as 
unknown.] 

The  word  gallevat  seems  to  come 
directly  from  the  galeota  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  other  S.  European  nations, 
a  kind  of  inferior  galley  with  only 
one  bank  of  oars,  which  appears  under 
the  form  gaUon  in  Joinvilie,  infra  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  galleons  of  a 
later  period,  which  were  larger  vessels), 
and  often  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries 
as  galeota,  galiotes,  &c.  It  is  constantly 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
Portuguese  fleets  in  India.  Bluteau 
defines  galeota  as  **  a  small  galley  with 
one  mast,  and  with  15  or  20  benches  a 
side,  and  one  oar  to  each  bench." 

a.  Galley, 

c.  866. — "  And  then  the  incursion  of  the 
Russians  {tQp  'PCn)  afflicted  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory (these  are  a  Scythian  nation  of  rude 
and  savage  character|,  devastating  Pontus 
.  .  .  and  investing  the  City  itself  when 
Michael  was  away  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Ishmaelites.  ...  So  this  incursion  of  these 
people  afflicted  the  empire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  advance  of  the  fleet 
on  Crete,  which  with  some  20  cymbaria, 
and  7  gaUeys  (yaXdas),  and  taking  with  it 
cargo-vessels  also,  went  about,  desoendinff 
sometimes  on  the  Cyclades  Islands,  and 
sometimes  on  the  whole  coast  (of  the  main) 
right  up  to  Prooonnesus." — Theophanis  Con- 
ttnvatio,  Lib.  iv.  38-34. 

A.D.  877.  —  "  Crescebat  insuper  diebus 
singulis    perversonun  numerus ;  adeo  qui- 
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dem,  ut  si  tripinta  ex  eu  millia  una  die 
neoarentur,  alii  flnocedebuit  numero  dapli- 
oato.  Tone  rex  Aelfrediu  juasit  o^bas  et 
gmleaa,  id  eet  longas  navee,  fabncari  per 
regnnzn,  ut  navali  proelio  hostibua  adveu- 
tantibuB  obviaret.'*  —  Aster,  AntuUet  Her. 
Otd,  Aelfredi  Magni,  ed.  West,  1722,  p.  29. 

o.  12S2.  —  **£n  cele  navie  de  Ctonevois 
avcnt  aoiiisante  et  dis  galaifl,  mout  bien 
armies;  cheuetaine  en  estoient  dui  grant 
home  de  Gene.  .  .  "—Guillavme  de  Tyr, 
Tezte  Fran9aia,  ed.  Paulin  Paru,  i.  S93. 

124S.— Under  this  year  Matthew  Paris 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York  a  punning  oouplet  which  shows  the 
difference  of  accent  with  which  gmlea  in 
its  two  senses  was  pronounced : 
"  In  tenia  galeaa,  in  aquis  formido  galoiaa : 

Inter  eas  et  eas  oonsulo  cautus  eas." 

1249. — "Lors  s'esmut  notre  galia^  et 
alames  bien  une  grant  lieue  avant  que  h  una 
ne  parlaat  k  Tautre.  .  .  .  Lors  vint  messires 
Phelippes  de  Monfort  en  un  gaUon,*  et 
escria  au  roy :  *  Sires,  sires,  pcules  k  voetre 
frere  le  oonte  de  Poitiers,  qui  est  en  <fel 
autre  vessel.'  Lors  eacria  li  roys :  *  Alume, 
alume  ! '  "^Joinville,  ed.  de  Wailly,  p.  212. 

1517.— "At  the  Archinale  ther  (at  Venice) 
we  aaw  in  makyng  iiii^^  {ue.  80)  new  galyes 
and:galye  Bastards,  and  gBJJt  Sotyltes, 
besyd  they  that  be  in  yiage  in  the  haven." — 
Torkington's  Pilgrimage^  p.  8. 

1542.—"  They  said  that  the  Turk  had  sent 
orders  to  certain  lords  at  Alexandria  to 
make  him  up  galieys  {gaiSt)  in  wrought 
timber,  to  be  sent  on  camels  to  Suez ;  and 
thia  they  did  with  great  diligence  ...  in- 
somuch that  every  day  a  galley  waa  put 
together  at  Suez  .  .  .  where  they  were 
making  up  50  galleyi,  and  12  galeons,  and 
also  amaU  rowing-vessela,  auch  as  catuxt, 
much  awifter  than  ours." — Correa,  iv.  237- 

b.  Jalta. 

1612. — " .  .  .  and  coming  to  Malaoa  and 
conaulting  with  the  General  they  made  the 
beat  arrangements  that  they  could  for  the 
enterprise,  adding  a  flotilla  .  .  .  sufiBcient 
for  any  need,  for  it  conaiated  of  seven 
Ghdeotk  a  calamvie  (?),  a  HUDgllicel,  five 
hantvM^i  and  one  Jalia. "—i^oeorro,  101. 

1615.  — "You  must  know  that  in  1605 
there  had  come  from  the  Reino  (»'.«.  Portugal) 
one  Sebaatian  Goncalvea  Tibaa  ...  of 
humble  parentage,  wno  betook  himaelf  to 
Bengal  and  commenced  life  as  a  aoldier ; 
and  afterwarda  became  a  factor  in  cargoea 
of  aalt  (which  forma  the  chief  traffic  in 
thoae  parts),  and  acquiring  aome  capital  in 
thia  buaineea,  with  that  he  bought  a  Jalia, 
a  kind  of  vessel  that  is  there  uaed  for 
fighting  and  trading  at  once."— /^.  481. 


*  GaUon  is  here  the  galliot  of  later  daya  See 
abova 

t  "  A  kind  of  boat,"  Is  all  that  Crawfttrd  tella— 
Jtfotoy  Diet,  a  v.  V*BantHg^  a  native  sailing- 
vessel  with  two  masts  "—Williamson,  Jfoloif  Did, : 
••  Bantieng,  soort  van  hoot  met  twee  masten  "— 
Van  Bysinga,  Malay'IM6k  DiA,\ 


16S4.— "Many  othan  (of  the  Fiiingis) 
who  were  on  board  the  gMJbe^  set  fire  to 
their  vessels,  and  turned  their  faces  towards 
hell.  Out  of  the  64  large  dingaay  67  gkr6h$j 
and  200  JaUymi,  one  gkr^  and  two  Jal^Sft 
escaped.^' —  Oapture  of  Hoogly  in  16H 
BddBhah  Noma,  in  MUiot,  vii.  84. 

C.  Jcdba,  Jeloa,  &c. 

o.  1380.- "We  embarked  at  this  town 
(Jedda)  on  a  veasel  called  JalbA  which  be- 
longed to  Bashld-eddHi  al-alfl  al-YamanX,  a 
native  of  Habsh."— y6f»  Boteta,  ii.  158.  The 
Tranalatora  comment:  "A  large  boat  or 
gondola  made  of  planka  atitehMl  together 
with  coco-nut  fibre." 

1518.—"  And  Merooem,  Captain  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  who  waa  in 
Gambaya  ...  no  aooner  learned  that  Goa 
waa  taken  .  .  .  than  he  gave  up  all  hopee  of 
bringing  hia  miaaion  to  a  fortunate  termina- 
tion,  and  obtained  permiadon  from  the  King 
of  Cambaya  to  go  to  Judit  .  .  .  and  from 
that  port  aet  out  for  Suez  in  a  ahaDop'* 
{gtlQa,).—Alboquerqitey  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  19. 

1538.—".  .  .  before  we  arrived  at  the 
Island  of  Rocks,  we  discerned  three  veaaela 
on  the  other  aide,  that  aeemed  to  us  to  be 
GMeaa,  or  Terradaty  which  are  the  Dames  of 
tibe  veaaela  of  that  country." — Pinto,  in 
Cogan,  p.  7. 

[1611.-"  Measengers  will  be  sent  along 
the  coast  to  ^ve  warning  of  any  Jelba  or 
ahip  approaching."— ZkoMviert,  LetUrt,  i.  94.] 

1690. — "  In  thia  iaa  Creek  very  oonvenient 
for  building  Grabba  or  GolOftB.  — OvM^rloiv 
467. 

CL  Galliot. 

In  the  first  quotation  we  have  galiot  in  the 
sense  of  "pirate." 

c.  1282. — "L'en  leur  demanda  de  quel 
terre ;  il  reapondirent  de  FlcmdreSj  de  Uol- 
lande  et  de  Friae  ;  et  ce  eatoit  voirs  que  il 
avoient  est^  galiot  et  ulague  de  mer,  bien 
huit  anz;  or  s'eatoient  repenti  et  pour 
penitence  venoient  en  pelerinage  en  Je- 
rusalem."—(/vi^.  de  Tyr,  as  above^  p.  117. 

1337. — "  •  •  .  que  ellea  doivent  partir  pour 
uenir  au  aeruice  du  roy  le  jer  J.  de  may 
Tan  337  au  plua  tart  e  doiuent  oouster  les 
d.  40  gal^ea  pour  quatre  moia  144000  florins 
d'or,  payez  en  partiepar  la  compa^nie  des 
Bardea  .  .  .  et  2000  autrea  flonna  pour 
viretona  et  2  ^paliotet."— CbaAiocr  with 
Genoese  for  Service  of  Philip  <^  Void*, 
quoted  by  Jal,  ii.  337. 

1518. — "The  Governor  put  on  great  pres- 
sure to  embark  the  forocL  and  started  from 
Cochin  the  20th  September,  1518,  with  17 
aail,  besides  the  Goa  foists,  taking  3  gallfys 
{gaUs)  and  one  galeota,  two  brigantines 
{pargantys),  four  caravels,  and  the  rest 
round  ships  of  small  size."*-Cbm0a,  ii.  589. 

1548.—" .  .  .  pent  a  gnalreta  em  que  ha 
d'andar  o  alcaide  do  maar."— &  Atelho^ 
T<mho,  239. 
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1552. — "  Aj  soon  as  this  news  reached  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  Sandiak  of  Katif  was 
ordered  to  send  Murad-£ieg  to  take  oom- 
loaQd  of  the  fleets  enjoining  him  to  leave  in 
the  port  oi  Bassora  one  or  two  ships,  five 
galleys,  and  a  gah&tr—Sidi  'AH,  p.  id. 

„  "They  (the  Portuguese)  had  4 
ships  as  big  as  carracks,  3  ghurdht  or  great 
(rowing)  yessels,  6  Portuguese  caravels  and 
12  smaller  ffhurabs,  i'.«.  gmllott  with  oars." 
— Aitf.  e7-(».  Unfortunately  the  translator 
does  not  give  the  original  liirkish  word  for 
gaiioi. 

e.  1610.— "£s  grandes  Galeres  il  y  pent 
deux  et  trois  oens  hommes  de  g^^erre,  et 
en  d'autres  grandes  Oaliotes,  qu'ils  nom- 
raent  Fregaiei,  il  y  en  peut  cent.  .  .  ." — 
Pyrmrd  de  Laval,  u.  72 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  118]. 

(1665. — "  He  gave  a  8u£5cient  number  of 
guiotas  to  escort  them  to  sea."— Taivmier, 
ed.  Ball,  i.  198.] 

1689.— ''He  embarked  about  the  middle 
of  October  in  the  year  1542,  in  a  galiot, 
which  carried  the  new  Captain  of  Comorin." 
— Dryden,  Lift  of  Xavier,  (In  Worh,  ed. 
1821,  xvi.  87.) 

6.  Gallevat. 

1613.^"As8oone  as  I  anchored  I  sent 
Master  MoUneux  in  his  Pinnasse,  and 
Master  Spoonor,  and  Samuell  Squire  in  my 
CMIywaite  to  sound  the  depths  within  the 
sands."— Caj?^  N,  Dcwnion,  in  Purchaa,  i. 
501.  This  illustrates  the  origin  of  Jolly- 
boat. 

[1679.— '*!  know  not  how  many  Oalw«t«." 
—In  Hedges,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  olxxxiv.] 

1717.— "Besides  the  Salamander  Fire- 
ship,  Terrible  Bomb,  six  Oalleywatts  of 
8  guns,  and  60  men  each,  and  4  of  6  guns 
and  50  men  eeuah,**—AiUketUie  and  FaiU^l 
Jlidvry  of  that  Arch-Pyraie  Tulajee  Angria 
(1766),  p.  47. 

e.  1760.— <<  Of  these  armed  boats  called 
Gmllerfttfl,  the  Oompany  maintains  also  a 
competent  number,  for  the  service  of  their 
marma.  "-(TroM,  ii.  62. 

1768.— "The  CkJlerats  are  large  row- 
boats,  built  like  the  grab,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  the  largest  rarely  exceeding  70 
tons ;  they  have  two  masts  .  .  .  they  have 
40  or  50  stout  oars,  and  may  be  rowed  four 
miles  an  hour."- (Mn«,  i.  409. 

[1818.—*'.  .  .  here  they  build  vessels 
of  all  si£es,  from  a  diip  of  the  line  to  the 
smaUest  grabs  and  gmulTats,  employed  in 
the  Company's  services." — Forbes,  Or  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  i.  94-5.  ] 

OAMBIER»  8.  The  extract  of  a 
climbing  shrub  (Uncaria  Gambier^ 
Boxb.?  Naudea  Gambier^  Hunter; 
N.O.  Rubiacea/e)  which  is  a  native  of 
the  regions  about  the  Straits  of  Mal- 
aeeSy  and  is  much  grown  in  plantations 
in  Singapore  and  the  neighbouring 
islands.     The  substance  in  chemical 


composition  and  qualities  strongly  re- 
sembles cutch  (q.v.X  and  the  names 
Catechu  and  Terra  Jafcmica  are  applied 
to  both.  The  plant  is  mentioned  in 
Debry,  1601  (iii.  99),  and  by  Rumphius, 
c  1690  (v.  63),  who  describes  its  use  in 
mastication  with  betel-nut ;  but  there 
is  no  account  of  the  catechu  made 
from  it,  known  to  the  authors  of  the 
Pharmacographiay  before  1780.  Oaw- 
furd  gives  the  name  as  Javanese,  but 
Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  point  out  the 
resemblance  to  the  Tamil  name  for 
catechu,  Katta  Kdmbu  (FharmaeO' 
graphia^  298  seqq,).  [Mr.  Skeat  points 
out  that  the  standard  Malay  name  is 
gambir,  of  which  the  origin  is  un- 
certain, but  that  the  Engliui  word  is 
clearly  derived  from  it.] 

GANBA,  s.  This  is  the  H.  name 
for  a  rhinoceros,  gainda^  genda  from 
Skt.  ganda  (living  also  gandakoy  gand- 
dnga^  gajenara).  The  note  on  tlie 
passage  in  Barbosa  by  his  Hak.  Soc. 
editor  is  a  marvel  in  the  way  of  error. 
The  following  is  from  a  story  of  Correa 
about  a  battle  between  "  Bober  Mirza  " 
(i.e.  Sultan  Baber)  and  a  certain  King 
"Cacandar"  (Sikandar?X  in  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  even  what 
events  it  misrepresents.  But  it  keeps 
Feman  Mendez  Pinto  in  countenance, 
as  regards  the  latter's  statement  about 
the  advance  of  the  King  of  the  Tartars 
against  Peking  with  four  score  thousand 
rhinoceroses ! 

"The  Kinff  Cacandar  divided  his  army 
into  five  battles  well  arrayed,  consisting  of 
140,000  horse  and  280,000  foot,  and  in 
front  of  them  a  battle  of  800  elephants, 
which  fought  with  swords  u^n  their  tusks, 
and  on  their  backs  castles  with  archers  and 
musketeers.  And  in  front  of  the  elephants 
80  rhinoceroses  (gandas),  like  that  which 
went  to  Portugal,  and  which  they  call 
bichd  (?);  these  on  the  horn  which  they 
have  over  the  snout  carried  three-pronged 
iron  weapons  with  which  they  fought  ver^ 
stoutly  .  .  .  and  the  Mogors  with  their 
arrows  made  a  great  discharge,  wounding 
many  of  the  elephants  and  the  gandas, 
which  as  they  felt  the  arrows,  turned  and 
fled,  breaking  up  the  battles.  .  .  ." — Correa, 
iii.  578-674. 

1516.— <<  The  King  (of  Ouzerat)  sent  a 
Ganda  to  the  Kin^  of  Portugal,  because 
they  told  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
see  her,**— Bctrbosa,  58. 

1558. — "And  in  return  for  many  rich 
presents  which  this  Diogo  Femandes  car- 
ried to  the  King,  and  bwides  others  which 
the  King  sent  to  Affonso  Alboquerque, 
there  was  an  animal,   the   biggest   which 
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Nature  has  oreated  after  the  elephant,  and 
the  great  enemy  of  the  latter  .  .  .  which 
the  natiyes  of  the  land  of  Oambaya,  whence 
this  one  came,  oaJl  Gflada,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Litins  Rhinoceros.  And  Affonso  d'Albo- 
quercjue  sent  this  to  the  King  Don  Manuel, 
and  it  came  to  this  Kingdom,  and  it  was 
afterwards  lost  on  its  way  to  Rome,  when 
the  King  sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  Pope." — 
Barrot,  Dec.  II.  liy.  x.  cap.  1.  [Also  see 
d'Albapt^rquey  Hak.  Soc.  !▼.  104  seq,]. 

QANTON,  s.  This  is  mentioned 
V  by  some  old  voyagers  as  a  weight  or 
measure  by  which  pepper  was  sold  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  presum- 
ably Malay  (/an<a7i^,  defined  by  Crawf  urd 
as  ''a  dry  measure,  equal  to  about  a 
gallon."  [Klinkert  has:  ^^gantang^  a 
measure  of  capacity  6  kcUis  among  the 
Malays ;  also  a  gold  weight,  formerly 
6  mJcu^  but  later  1  hongkal,  or  8  svkuJ* 
Guntang-gantang  is '  cartridge-case.'] 

1554. — "Also  a  candy  of  Goa,  answers  to 
140  ffamtas,  equivalent  to  15  paraaSy  30 
fMdiaaa  at  42  medidas  to  the  paraa." — A, 
NunMy  89. 

[1615.— <<.  .  .  1000  nntaas  of  pepper." 
— Foifor,  LetUn,  iii.  168.] 

,.  "  I  sent  to  borow  4  or  five  gantas 
of  oyle  of  Yasemon  Dono.  •  .  .  JBut  he 
returned  answer  he  had  non,  when  I  know, 
to  the  contrary,  he  bought  a  parcell  out  of 
my  handes  the  other  day." — Cochi*$  Diary , 
i.  6. 

QANZA,  s.  The  name  given  by  old 
travellers  to  the  metal  which  in  former 
days  constituted  the  inferior  currency 
of  Pegu.  According  to  some  it  was 
lead  ;  others  call  it  a  mixt  metal.  Lead 
in  rude  lumps  is  still  used  in  the  bazars 
of  Burma  for  small  purchases.  (Yule^ 
Mission  to  Ava,  259.)  The  word  is 
evidently  Skt.  kaiiaa,  'bell-metal,' 
whence  Malay  gangsa^  which  last  is 
probably  the  word  which  travellers 
picked  up. 

1554.— "In  this  Kingdom  of  Pegu  there 
is  no  coined  money,  and  what  Uiey  use 
commonly  consists  of  dishes,  pans,  and 
other  utemdlB  of  service,  made  of  a  metal 
like  fromleyra  (?),  broken  in  pieces ;  and 
this  u  called  gam^a.  .  .    "—A.  Nuna,  38. 

„  ".  .  .  vn  altra  statua  cosi  fatta 
di  Gmiua ;  che  ^  vn  metallo  di  che  fanno  le 
lor  monete,  fatte  di  rame  e  di  p»iombo  mes- 
colati  insieme." — Veaart  Federici,  in  Ramtuio, 
iii.  394r, 

c.  1567. — "The  current  mone^  that  is  in 
this  Citie,  and  throughout  all  this  kingdom, 
is  called  OanUL  or  Oania,  which  is  made  of 
copper  and  lead.  It  is  not  the  money  of 
the  king, '  but  every  man  may  stampe  it 
that  will.  .  .  ."— Gmjot  Frederick.  B.T.,  in 
Pwrchat,  iii.  1717-18. 


1726.— <' Rough  Peguan  OflliB  (a  brass 
mixt  with  lead).  .  .  r—ValetUijn,  Ckor,  34. 

1727.— "Plenty  of  Ganao  or  Lead,  which 
passeth  all  over  the  Pegu  Dominions,  for 
Money."— i4.  MamUion,  li.  41  ;  [ed.  1744, 
ii.  40J. 

QABOE,  s.  A  cubic  measure  for 
rice,  &c.,  in  use  on  the  Madras  coast, 
as  usual  varving  much  in  value. 
Buchanan  (infra)  treats  it  as  a  weLzht. 
The  word  is  Tel.  gdriaa^  gdristy  Obui. 
garasiy  Tam.  karisai.  [In  Chingleput 
salt  is  weighed  by  the  Garce  of  124 
maunds,  or  nearly  5*152  tons  (Orole^ 
Man.  58) ;  in  Salem,  400  Markals  (see 
MEBGALL)  are  185*2  cubic  feet,  or  18 
quarters  English  {Le  Fanu^  Man,  ii. 
329);  in  Malabar,  120  Paras  of  25 
Macleod  seers,  or  10,800  lbs.  (Logany 
Man.  ii.  clxxix.).  As  a  superficial 
measure  in  the  N.  Circars,  it  is  the 
area  which  will  produce  one  Garce  of 
grain.] 

[1684-5.— ''A  Generall  to  Ck>nimeer  of  this 
day  date  enordring  them  to  provide  20O 
gan  of  salt.  .  .  J'—PringU,  Diary  Ft,  St, 
Oeo.  1st  ser.  iv.  40,  who  notes  that  a  still 
earlier  use  of  the  word  will  be  found  in 
Notet  and  ExU.  i.  97.] 

1752.— *<  Grain  Measures. 
1  Measure  weighs  about  26  lb.  1  ok.  avd. 
8  Do.  is  1  Mercal  21       „  „ 

3200  Do.  is  400  do.,  or 

IGaxM  8400      „ 

Brooks^  WdgkU  and  Meaaurea^  &c.,  p.  6. 

1759.—" ...  a  garoe  of  rice.  .  .  ."—In 
Dalrymple^  Or,  Rep,  i.  120. 

1784.— "The  day  that  advice  was  re- 
ceived ...  (of  peace  with  Tippoo)  at 
Madras,  the  price  of  rice  fell  there  from 
115  to  80  pagodas  the  garoe."— In  Seum- 
Karr,  i.  13. 

1807. — "The  proper  native  weights  used 
in  the  Company's  Jaghire  are  as  follows: 
10  Va7u  hun  (PafiKxias)=l  Polony  40  PoUom 
=1  Viaay,  8  Viaay  (Vees)=l  ManungUj^ 
20  Manungva  (Maunds)=l  Bantays^  20 
Baruavs  (Candies) =1  Guraay^  called  by  the 
English  Oarse.  The  Vara  hun  or  Star  Pagoda 
weighs  5^  grains,  therefore  the  Fi«y  is 
nearly  three  pounds  avoirdupois  (see  VIS8) ; 
and  the  Oarse  is  nearly  1265  lbs."- F. 
Buchanan^  Myaore^  &c.,  i.  6. 

this  calculation,  the  Oarse  should  be 
lbs.  instead  of  1265  as  printed. 

QABDEE,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
ffiven,  in  18th  century,  to  native  soldiers 
aisciplined  in  European  fashion,  i,e, 
sepoys  (q.v.).  The  Indian  Vocabu- 
lary (1788)  ffives:  ^'Gardee— a  tribe 
inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Bijapore, 
&c.,  esteemed  good  foot  soldiers."  The 
word  may  be  only  a   corruption   of 
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'guard,'  but  probably  the  origin 
assign^  in  the  second  quotation  may 
be  well  founded  ;  *  Guard  *  may  have 
shaped  the  corruption  of  Gharbi.  The 
old  Beng^  sepoys  were  commonly 
known  in  the  N.W.  as  Purbias  or 
Easterns  (see  POOBUB).  [Women  in 
the  Amazon  corps  at  Hyderabad 
(Deccan),  known  as  the  Zafar  FaUan, 
or  'Victorious  Battalion,*  were  called 
gardnnee  (GOrdant),  the  feminine 
form  of  Gdrad  or  Gua/rd.] 

1762. — "A  co£fre  who  oommanded  the 
Telingaa  and  Qardeee  .  .  .  asked  the  horse- 
man whom  the  horse  belonged  to  ?  *'^Naiive 
Letter,  in  Van  Sittart,  i.  141. 

1785.— ««.  .  .  originally  they  (Sipahis) 
were  commanded  by  Arabians,  or  those  of 
their  descendants  bom  in  the  Canara  and 
Concan  or  Western  parts  of  India,  where 
those  foreigners  style  themselves  GharbUs 
or  Western.  Moreover  these  corps  were 
compoeed  mostly  of  Arabs,  Negroes,  and 
Uabissinians,  all  of  which  bear  upon  that 
coast  the  same  name  of  Gharbi,  ...  In  time 
the  word  Gharbi  was  corrupted  by  both  the 
French  and  Indians  into  that  of  Qardi, 
which  is  now  the  general  name  of  Sipahies 
all  over  India  save  Bengal  .  .  •  where  they 
are  stiled  Talifigas"--Note  by  Transl.  of 
Seir  Muiaqherin,  li.  93. 

J  1815.—"  The  women  composing  them  are 
led  OaidtmeeB,  a  corruption  of  our  word 
Ouard:*— Blacker,  Mem.  of  the  Operations  in 
India  in  1817-19,  p.  213  note.] 

QABDENS,  aABD£N-HOnS£,  s. 

In  the  18th  century  suburban  villas  at 
Madras  and  Calcutta  were  so  called. 
'Garden  Reach'  below  Fort  William 
took  its  name  from  these. 

1882.— "Early  in  the  morning  I  was  met 
by  Mr.  Littleton  and  most  of  the  Factory, 
near  Hiigly,  and  about  9  or  10  o'clock  by 
Mr.  Vincent  near  the  Dutch  Oaiden,  who 
came  attended  by  severall  Boats  and  Budge- 
rows  guarded  by  35  Firelocks,  and  about  50 
Rashpoots  and  Peons  well  armed."— iTerf^c*, 
Diary,  July  24 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

1686.— "The  whole  CJouncil  .  .  .  came 
to  attend  the  President  at  the  garden- 
honse.  .  .  ."—PriMle,  Diary,  Fort  St.  Geo. 
1st  ser.  iv.  115 ;  in  Wheeler,  i.  139. 

1747.— "In  case  of  an  Attack  at  the 
0«xden  House,  if  by  a  superior  Force  they 
should  be  oblig'd  to  retire,  according  to  the 
orders  and  send  a  Horseman  before  them  to 
advise  of  the  Approach.  ,  .  ."—Report  of 
Cwncil  of  War  at  Fort  St.  Daxnd,  in  India 
Office  MS.  Records. 

1758. "The  guard  of  the  redoubt  re- 
treated before  them  to  the  garden-house." 
--Ome,  ii.  803. 

<*  Mahomed  Isoof  .  .  .  rode  with  a 
party  of  horse  as  far  as  Blaskelyne's 
gaxdoL' ~i&u£.  iii.  425. 


1772. — "The  place  of  my  residence  at 
present  is  a  garden-house  of  the  Nabob, 
about  4  miles  distant  from  Moorshedabad." 
— Teignmauth,  Mem.  i.  34. 

1782.— "A  body  of  Hyder's  horse  were  at 
St.  Thomas's  Mount  on  the  29th  ult.  and 
Gen.  Munro  and  Mr.  Brodie  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  from  the  General's  Qar- 
dens.  They  were  pursued  by  Hyder's  horse 
within  a  mile  of  the  Black  Town."— /n^ta 
GazetU,  May  11. 

1809.— "The  gentlemen  of  the  settlement 
live  entirely  in  their  garden-houses,  as  they 
very  properly  call  them." — Id,  Valentia, 
i.  389; 

1810. — ". .  .  Rural  retreats  called  Qarden- 
hoxiBM."—WUliamson,  V.  M.  i:  137. 

1878.—"  To  let,  or  for  sale,  Serle's  Gardens 
at  Adyar.— For  particulars  apply,"  &c— 
Madras  Mail,  July  8. 

GABBY,  GHABBY,  s.  H.  gdri,  a 
cart  or  carriage.  The  word  is  used  by 
Anglo-Indians,  at  least  on  the  Bengal 
aide,  in  both  senses.  Frequently  tne 
species  is  discriminated  by  a  distinc- 
tive prefix,  as  palkee-aarry  (palankin 
carriage),  sej-garry  (chaise),  rel^arry 
(railway  carriage),  &c.  [The  modem 
dawk-garry  was  m  ita  original  form 
called  the  "Equirotal  Carnage,"  from 
the  four  wheels  being  of  equal  dimen- 
sions. The  design  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Lord  EUenborough.  (See 
the  account  and  drawing  in  Grant, 
Rural  Life  in  Bengal,  3  seq.).] 

1810. — "The  common  gliony  ...  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  kept  by  any  European,  but 
1 1..:_^  fQP  jjjyg  jj^  various  parts 

liams(m,  V.  M.  i.  329. 


may  be  seen  plying  for  hire  in  various  parts 
of  Calcutta."— PTiVW 


1811.— The  Oary  is  represented  in  Sol- 
vyns's  engravings  as  a  two-wheeled  rath 
fsee  BUT]  (t.c.  the  primitive  native  carriage, 
built  like  a  light  hackery)  with  two  ponies. 

1866. — "My  husband  was  to  have  met  ws 
with  a  two-horse  gharee." — Trevelyan,  Dawk 
Bungalow,  384: 

[1892.— "The  brUm  gftri,  brougham;  the 
JUton  gftri,  phaeton  or  barouche ;  the  vOgnit^ 
waggonette,  are  now  built  in  most  large 
towns.  .  .  .  The  vdgnU  seems  likely  to  be 
the  carriage  of  the  future,  because  of  its 
capacity."— ii.  Kipling,  Beast  and  Man  %n 
India,  193.] 

GAUM,  GONa,  8.  A  village,  H. 
gdon,  from  Skt.  grdma. 

1519. — "  In  every  one  of  the  said  villages^ 
which  they  call  gdlloos."— (?oa  Proclam.  in 
Arch.  P&ri.  Orient.,  fasc.  6,  38. 

G&onwQr  occurs  in  the  same  vol.  (p.  75), 
under  the  forms  ganoart  and  guMnoare,  for 
the  village  heads  m  Port.  India. 
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GAUBIAN,  aai. 
venient  name  which  has  been  adopted 
of  late  years  as  a  generic  name  for  the 
existing  Aryan  languages  of  India, 
i.e.  those  which  are  raoically  sprung 
from,  or  cognate  to,  the  Sanskrit.  The 
name  (according  to  Mr.  £.  L.  Bran- 
dreth)  was  given  bv  Prof.  Hoernle ; 
but  it  is  in  fact  an  adoption  and  adap- 
tation of  a  term  used  oy  the  Pundits 
of  Northern  India.  They  divide  the 
colloouial  languages  of  (civilised)  India 
into  tne  5  Gauras  and  5  Drdviras  [see 
DRAVIDIAN].  '  The  Gauras  of  the 
Pundits  appear  to  be  (1)  Bengalee 
{Ba/ngdH)  wnich  is  the  proper  language 
of  Gavday  or  Northern  Bengal,  from 
which  the  name  is  taken  (see 
OOUB  cX  (2)  Oriya,  the  language  of 
Orissa,  (3^  Hindi,  (4)  Panjabi,  (6) 
Sindhi ;  tneir  Drdvira  languages  are 
^1)  Telinga,  (2)  Karnataka  (CanareseV, 
(3)  Marathi,  (4)  Gurjara  (Gujarati), 
(5)  Dravira  (Tamil).  But  of  these 
last  (3)  and  (4)  are  really  to  be  classed 
with  the  Gaurian  group,  so  that  the 
latter  is  to  be  considered  as  embracing 
7  principal  languages.  Kashmiri, 
Singhalese,  and  the  &iiguages  or  dia- 
lects of  A^m,  of  NepauL  and  some 
others,  have  also  been  added  to  the  list 
of  this  class. 

The  extraordinary  analogies  between 
the  changes  in  grammar  and  phonology 
from  Sanskrit  in  passing  into  those 
Gaurian  languages,  and  the  changes  of 
Latin  in  passing  into  the  Romance 
languages,  analogies  extending  into 
minute  details,  have  been  treated  by 
several  scholars ;  and  a  very  interest- 
ing view  of  the  subject  is  given  by 
Mr.  Brandreth  in  vols.  xL  and  xiL  of 
the  JM,A,S.y  N.S. 

QAUTAMA,  n.p.  The  surname, 
according  to  Buddhist  legend,  of  the 
Sakya  tribe  from  which  the  Buddha 
Sakya  Muni  sprang.  It  is  a  derivative 
from  Giftama,  a  name  of  '^one  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  bard-families"  (Olden- 
berg).  It  is  one  of  the  most  common 
names  for  Buddha  among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations.  The  Sommona-codom 
of  many  old  narratives  represents  the 
Pali  form  of  fframana  Ga^UamOy  **  The 
Ascetic  Gautama." 

1545.— « I  wiU  pasB  by  them  of  the  sect 
of  QodttDwm,  who  spena  their  whole  life  in 
crying  day  and  night  on  those  moontains, 
Qodonim,  Gtodonttii,  and  desist  not  from 


it  nntil  they  fall  down  stark  dead  to  the 
gnnind."— /*.  M.  Pinto,  in  Cc^on,  p.  222. 

c.  1590.— See  under  Godaveiy  passage 
from  ^{n,  where  Qotam  ocoors. 

1686.— "J'ai  cm  devoir  expliquer  toutes 
ces  choses  avant  que  de  parler  de  /Somiiioiio- 
khodom  (e'eet  ainai  que  les  Stamois  appel- 
lent  le  Dieu  qu'ils  adorent  k  present).  — 
Voy.  de  Siam,  Det  Piret  JesuiUt,  Parix, 
1686,  p.  897. 

1687-88.—"  Now  tho'  they  sav  that  sevend 
have  attained  to  this  Felicity  {NireupaiL,  i.e. 
Nirvana)  .  .  .  yet  they  honour  only  one 
alone,  whom  they  esteem  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  rest  in  Vertue.  They  call  him 
Sommona-Codoiox ;  and  they  say  that  Codom 
was  his  Name,  and  that  Sommona  signifies 
in  the  Balie  Tongue  a  Ta/apoin  erf  tiie 
Woods."— /Ttrt.  Rel,  of  Siam,  hy  De  La 
Loubere,  E.T.  i.  180. 

[1727.—".  .  .  inferior  Gods,  such  as 
Softnma  Cttddom.  .  .  "—A.  HamilUm^  ed. 
1744,  ii.  54.] 

1782.—"  Les  Pegouins  et  les  Bahmana. .  .  . 
Quant  k  leurs  Dieux,  ils  en  oomptent  sept 
principaux.  .  .  .  Cependant  ils  n'en  adorent 
qu'un  seul,  qu'ils  appellent  Qodamaa.  ..." 
—SonnercU,  li.  299. 

1800.—"  Qotma,  or  Ooatam,  according  to 
the  Hindoos  of  India,  or  Qandma  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  more  eastern  parts,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  philosopher  ...  be 
taught  in  the  Indian  schools,  toe  heterodox 
religion  and  philosophy  of  Boodh.  The 
image  that  represents  Boodh  ia  called  Gau- 
tama, or  Ooatnm.  .  .  "—Sjfmes,  Bmhauty, 
299. 

1828.— "The  titlesorsynonymesofBuddha^ 
as  they  were  given  to  me,  are  as  follow: 
"  Kotamo  (C^automa)  .  .  .  iSbmana-kotamo, 
agreeably  to  the  interpretation  given  me, 
means  in  the  Pali  language,  uie  priest 
Qautama."- Oaiq/wrti,  Emh.  to  Siam,  p. 
367. 

QAVEE,  s.  Topsail.  Nautical 
jargon  from  Port  gavea.  the  top. 
(Roebuck). 

^  QAVIAL,  &  This  is  a  name 
adopted  by  zoologists  for  one  of  the 
alligators  of  the  Ganges  and  other 
Incuan  rivers,  GavMu  gangeticus,  &c. 
It  is  the  less  dangerous  of  the  Gangetic 
saurians,  with  long,  slender,  sub- 
cylindrical  jaws  expanding  into  a 
protuberance  at  the  muzzle.  The 
name  must  have  originated  in  some 
error,  probably  a  clerical  one,  for  the 
true  word  is  Hind,  ghariydl^  and  gavicu 
is  nothing.  The  term  (gariydli)  is  used 
by  Baber  (p.  410^  where  the  trans- 
lator's note  says:  "The  geriali  is 
the  roond-mouthed  crocodile,"  words 
which  seem    to    indicate   the   moffor 
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(see  KUOGUB)  {Oroeodihu  hijpOToaJtus) 
not  the  ghariydL 

o.  1809. — "In  the  Brohmoputro  as  well 
as  in  the  Qanges  there  are  two  kinds  of 
crocodile,  which  at  Goyalpora  are  both  called 
JTMntr  ;  but  each  has  a  specific  name.  The 
Cneodtlus  Oetnffeticut  is  called  Ohoriyal,  and 
the  other  is  called  Bongcka," — Buchanan's 
Mungpocr,  in  EaUem  India,  iii.  r)81-2. 

OAZAT,  s.  This  is  domestic  Hind, 
for  *deaaert'    {Panjab  N.  A  Q,  ii.  184). 

OEOKO,  8.  A  kind  of  hoiise  lizard. 
The  word  is  not  now  in  Anglo-Indian 
use ;  it  is  a  naturalist's  word ;  and 
also  is  French.  It  was  no  doubt 
originally  an  onomatopoeia  from  the 
creature's  reiterated  utterance.  Marcel 
Devic  says  the  word  is  adopted  from 
Malay  gdcoh  [gikoq].  This  we  do  not 
find  m  CraTVTurd,  who  has  tdk^,  UUUkj 
and  gchi^  all  evidently  attempts  to 
represent  the  utterance.  In  Burma 
the  same,  or  a  kindred  lizard,  is  called 
tokUy  in  like  imitation. 

1681. — Bontins  seems  to  identify  this 
licard  with  the  Onana  (q.^.),  and  says  its 
bite  is  so  venomous  as  to  be  fatal  unless  the 
part  be  immediately  cut  out,  or  cauterised. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  fable.  "  Nostratis  ipsum 
animal  apposito  Tocabulo  geooo  vocant; 
qoippe  non  seous  ao  Coccyx  apud  noe  suum 
cantum  iterat,  etiam  gecko  assiduo  sonat, 
prins  edito  stridcre  qualem  Picus  emittit." 
—Lib.  V.  cap.  6,  p.  67. 

1711. — *'  Chaiflooi,  as  Cuckoos  receiye  their 
Names  from  tiie  Noise  they  make.  .  .  . 
They  are  much  like  lizards,  but  laiiger.  Tis 
said  their  Dung  is  so  venomous, "  &o. — 
Xootycr,  84. 

1727.— "They  have  one  danfferous  little 
Annnal  called  a  Jaokoa,  in  shape  almost 
like  a  lisard.  It  is  very  malicious  .  .  .  and 
wherever  the  liauor  liffhts  on  an  Animal 
Body,  it  presently  cankers  the  Flesh." — 
A,  BaMilton,  u.  181 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  136]. 

This  is  still  a  common  belief.  (See 
BIBOOBBA). 

1883.—"  This  was  one  of  those  little  house 
lixards  called  gedkoi,  which  have  pellets  at 
the  ends  of  their  toes.  They  are  not  re- 
pulsive brutes  like  the  garden  lizard,  and  I 
am  always  on  good  terms  with  them.  .  Thoy 
have  AiU  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  house, 
for  which  they  seem  grateful,  and  say  chuck, 
cbudE,  chuck."— IVitei  on  My  Frontier^  88. 

OENTOO,  8.  and  a<]y.  This  word 
iB  a  corruption  of  the  Portuguese 
GetAiOy  'a  gentile'  or  heathen,  which 
the3r  applied  to  the  Hindus  in  contra- 
dintinction  to  the  3forof  or  '  Moors,'  t.e. 
Mahommedana.    (Bee  MOOB.]     Both 


terms  are  now  obsolete  amoiuf  English 
,  except  nerhaps  that  denioo  still 
igiers'  at  MacGras  in  the  sense  b ;  for 
the  terms  Geniio  and  GenJtoo  were 
applied  in  two  senses : 

a.  To  the  Hindus  generally. 

b.  To  the  Telugu-speaking  Hindus 
of  the  Peninsula  specially,  and  to  their 
language. 

The  reason  why  the  term  became 
thus  specifically  apnlied  to  the  Telugu 
people  is  probably  because,  when 
the  Portuguese  arrived,  the  Telugu 
monarchy  of  Vijayanagara,  or  Bija- 
nagar  (see  BI8NAGAB,  NABSINGA)  was 
dominant  over  great  part  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  officials  were  chiefly  of 
Telugu  race,  and  thus  the  people  of 
this  race,  as  the  most  important  section 
of  the  Hindus,  were  par  excellence  the 
GentileSy  and  their  language  the  Gentile 
language.  Besides  these  two  specific 
senses,  Gentio  was  sometimes  used  for 
heathen  in  general.  Thus  in  F.  M. 
Pinto:  "A  very  famous  Corsair  who 
was  called  Hinimilau,  a  Chinese  by 
nation,  and  who  from  a  Gentio  as  he 
was,  had  a  little  time  since  turned 
Moor "— Ch.  L. 

a.— 

1648.— "The  Relimotot  of  this  territory 
spend  so  laively,  and  give  such  ^reat  alms 
at  the  cost  of  your  Highness's  administration 
that  it  disposes  of  a  »>od  part  of  the  funds. 
...  I  beheve  indeea  they  do  all  this  in  real 
zeal  and  sincerity  .  .  .  but  I  think  it  might 
be  reduced  a  half,  and  all  for  the  better ; 
for  there  are  some  of  them  who  often  try  to 
make  Christians  by  force,  and  worry  the 
Oentoos  {jerUtot)  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
drives  the  population  away." — Simao  BoUlko 
Cartas,  35. 

1568.—".  .  .  Among  the  OaUiUe  (Gen- 
tios)  RSo  is  as  much  as  to  say  *King."' — 
Qartia,  f .  856. 

„  "This  ambeivris  is  not  so  highly 
valued  among  the  Moors,  but  it  is  highly 
prized  among  the  Oentilea."— 7&iirf.  f.  14. 

1582.— "A  g«ntU6  .  .  .  whose  name  was 
Ganaca."— Gb^«l«2a,  trans,  by  N.  L.,  f.  81. 

1588.  — In  a  letter  of  this  year  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  King  (Philip  II.)  says  he 
"undentands  the  Qentlos  are  much  the 
best  persons  to  whom  to  farm  the  alfdndegoB 
(customs,  kc,\  paying  well  and  regularly, 
and  it  does  not  seem  contrary  to  canon-law 
to  farm  to  them,  but  on  this  he  will  consult 
the  learned."— In  Arek,  Port  Orient,  fasc 
8,186. 

c.  1610.— "IIb  (les  Portugais)  exeroent 
ordinairemeAt  de  semblables  cmautez  lors 
qu'ils  sortent  en  tronppe  le  long  des  costes. 
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bnulans  et  saocageftna  oes  pauures  Gentilt 
qui  ne  desirent  que  leur  bonne  grace,  et  leur 
amiti^  mais  ils  n'en  ont  pas  plus  de  piti^ 
pour  oela." — Moeqiut,  849. 

1680.—** .  .  .  which  Oentileft  are  of  two 
sorts  .  .  .  first  the  purer  OentilM  ...  or 
else  the  impure  or  vncleane  OentiUs  .  .  . 
such  are  the  husbandmen  or  inferior  sort 
of  people  called  the  CouUet" — H,  Lord^ 
Ditplajf,  kc.f  85. 

1678.— **  The  finest  Dames  of  the  G«ntaM 
disdained  not  to  carry  Water  on  their 
Heads."— /Vy«r,  116. 

„  *'Gentiies,  the  Portuguese  idiom  for 
OeiUiUff  are  tiie  Aborigines.  —/Wrf.  27. 

1679.— In  Fort  St.  Geo.  Cons,  of  29th 
January,  the  Black  Town  of  Madras  is 
called  **the Oentua Town. '—iVo^ and £(<«., 
No.  ii.  3. 

1682.— ** This  morning  a  Oentoo  sent  by 
Bulchund,  Governour  of  Hugly  and  Cassum- 
basar,  made  complaint  to  me  that  Mr. 
Chamock  did  shamefully  —  to  y*  great 
scandal  of  our  Nation  —  keep  a  Goitoo 
woman  of  his  kindred,  which  he  has  had 
these  19  ye&rs^—Hedgetf  Diary ^  Dec.  1. ; 
[Hak.  Soc,  i.  52]. 

1683.  —  **  The  ceremony  used  by  these 
(Hntu's  in  their  sicknesse  is  very  strange ; 
they  bring  y«  sick  person  .  .  .  to  y«  brinke 
of  y«  River  Ganges,  on  a  CotL  .  .  ." — Ibid. 
May  10 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  86]. 

In  Stevens's  Trans,  of  Faria  y  Sousa  (1695) 
the  BQndus  are  still  called  Gentiles.  And  it 
would  seem  that  the  English  form  (Hntoo 
did  not  come  into  general  use  till  late  in  the 
17Ui  century. 

1767. — **  In  order  to  transact  Business  of 
any  kind  in  this  Countrev  you  must  at  least 
have  a  Smattering  of  the  Language.  .  .  . 
The  original  Language  of  this  Countrey  (or 
at  least  the  earUest  we  know  of)  is  the 
Bengala  or  G«ntoo;  this  is  commonly 
spoken  in  all  parts  of  the  Countrey.  But 
the  politest  Language  is  the  Moors  or 
Musstdmans,  and  Persian."— JfiSf.  Letter  of 
James  JUnnelL 

1772.—**  It  is  customary  with  the  Oentoos, 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  moderate 
fortune,  to  dig  a  pond." — Teiffnmouthy  Mem. 
i.  36. 

1774. -."When  I  landed  (on  Island  of 
Bali)  the  natives,  who  are  Oentoos^  came  on 
board  in  little  canoes,  with  outnggers  on 
each  aide."— Fon-eetj  V.  to  N,  Quiiiea,  169. 

1776. -.« A  Code  of  Oentoo  Laws  or 
Ordinations  of  the  Pundits.  From  a  Persian 
Translation,  made  from  the  original  written 
in  the  Shanskrit  Language.  London, 
Printed  in  the  Year  1776.^'— (Title  of  Work 
by  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed.) 

1778. —  ** The  peculiar  patience  of  the 
Gontoos  in  Bengal,  their  affection  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  peculiar  cheapness  of  all 
productions  either  of  conunerce  or  of  neces- 
sity, had  concurred  to  render  the  details  of 
the  revenue  the  most  minute,  voluminous, 
and  complicated  system  of  accounts  which 
exist  in  the  universe."— Orme,  ii.  7  (Reprint). 


1781.— •*l'hey  (Syrian  Christians  of  Tra- 
vanoore)  acknowledged  a  Oentoo  Sovereign,, 
but  they  were  governed  even  in  temporal 
concerns  by  the  bishop  of  Angamala."— 
OibhoKy  ch.  xlvii. 

1784.— **  Captain  Francis  Swain  Ward,  of 
the  Madras  Establishment^  whose  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Oontoo  Architecture,  Ifcc., 
are  well  known."— In  SetonrKarr,  i.  81. 

1785. — **I  found  this  large  concourse  (at 
Chandemagore)  of  people  were  gatherMl 
to  see  a  Cfontoo  woman  bum  herself  with 
her  husband."— /Mrf.  i.  90. 

.,  **  The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are 
called  OontoOB."- Gzrraeob^t's  Life  of  Clite^ 
i.  122. 

1803. — **  Peregrine,  0  mine  is  an  accom- 
modating palate,  hostess.  I  have  swallowed 
burgundy  with  the  French,  hollands  with 
the  Dutch,  sherbet  with  a  Turk,  sloe-juice 
with  an  Englishman,  and  ^water  wi&  a 
simple  Oentoo."— Co/ma9i'<  John  Bull,  i. 
sc.  1. 

1807.—**  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  entire 
nakedness  of  the  Cfentoo  inhabitants." — 
Lord  Minto  in  India^  17. 

1648.  — **  The  Heathen  who  inhabit  the 
kingdom  of  Ooloonda^  and  are  spread  all 
over  India,  are  called  JenttTOi." —  Van 
Twist,  59. 

1673.— **  Their  language  they  call  gene- 
rally Oentu  .  .  .  the  peculiar  Name  of  their 
Speech  is  Telinga," — Fryer ^  88. 

1674.  — **  50  Pagodas  gratuity  to  John 
Thomas  ordered  for  good  progress  in  the 
(Hntn  tongue,  both  speaking  and  writing." 
—FoH  St.  Geo.  Con*.,  in  Jvofej  and  JSxts, 
No.  i.  32. 

fl681.— **He  hath  the  Oentne  language.'*^ 
n     Vuley     Hedges'    Diary,     Hak.    Soc. 
ii.  colxxxiv.] 

1683.— *•  Thursday,  21st  June.  .  .  .  The 
Hon.  Company  having  sent  us  a  Iaw  with 
reference  to  the  Natives  ...  it  is  ordered 
that  the  first  be  translated  into  Portuguese, 
Oentoo,  Malabar,  and  Moors,  and  pro- 
claimed solemnly  by  beat  of  drum." — 
Madras  Coneultation,  in  Wheeler,  i.  314. 

1719. — **  Bills  of  sale  wrote  in  Oentoo  on 
Cajan  leaves,  which  are  entered  in  the 
Register  kept  by  the  Town  Coniooply  for 
that  purpose." — Ibid.  ii.  314. 

1726.—"  The  proper  vernacular  here  (Gol- 
conda)  is  the  Ocoitoos  IJejUitfs)  or  Tel- 
ingaas." — Valentijn,  Chor.  37. 

1801.— **  The  Oentoo  translation  of  the 
Regulations  will  answer  for  the  Ceded 
Districts,  for  even  .  .  .  the  most  Ganarine 
part  of  them  understand  Oentoo."— Jhfvitro. 
mLife,  i.  321. 

1807.— **  A  Grammar  of  the  Oentoo  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  understood  and  spoken  by 
the  Oentoo  People,  residing  north  and 
north-westward  of  Madras.  By  a  Civil 
Servant  under  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St. 
Geoige,  many  years  resident  in  the  Northern 
Circars.    Madras,    1807." 
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1817.— The  third  grammar  of  the  Teluga 
langnage,  pnbliahed  in  this  year,  is  called  a 
'Goitoo  Orammar.' 

1887. — "I  mean  to  amuse  mvself  with 
learning  Qentoo,  and  have  brought  a  Moon- 
shee  with  me.  Gentoo  is  the  Janguage  of 
this  part  of  the  country  [Godavery  deltal 
and  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  the  aialects. 
—LdUnJrom  Madnu,  189. 

QHAUT,  s.    Hind.  ghOJt. 

a,  A  landing  -  place  ;  a  path  of 
descent  to  a  nver ;  the  place  of  a 
ferry,  &c    Alfio  a  quay  or  tne  like. 

\k  A  path  of  descent  from  a  moun- 
tain ;  a  mountain  pass  ;  and  hence 

C.,  n.p.  The  mountain  ranges  parallel 
to  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Uie 
Peninsula,  through  which  the  ahdts  or 
passes  lead  from  the  table-lanas  above 
down  to  the  coast  and  lowlands.  It 
is  probable  that  foreigners  hearing 
these  tracts  spoken  of  respectiyely  as 
the  country  above  and  tne  country 
below  the  GhOU  (see  BALAGHAUT) 
were  led  to  regard  the  word  Ghdts  as 
a  proper  name  of  the  mountain  range 
itself,  or  (like  De  Barros  below)  as  a 
word  signifying  range.  And  this  is 
in  analogy  with  many  other  cases  of 
mountain  nomenclature,  where  the 
name  of  a  pass  hajs  been  transferred 
to  a  mountain  chain,  or  where  the 
word  for  'a  pass'  has  been  mistaken 
for  a  word  for  *  mountain  range.'  The 
proper  sense  of  the  word  is  well  illus- 
strated  from  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  under  b. 


1809.— "The  dandyt  there  took  to  their 
paddles,  and  keeping  the  beam  to  the 
current  the  vhole  way,  oontriyed  to  land  us 
at  the  destined  gaut.  — Ld.  VaUntia^  i.  185. 

1824.— "It  is  really  a  very  large  place, 
and  rises  from  the  river  in  an  amphitheatral 
form  .  .  .  with  many  very  nne  fl^ts 
descending  to  the  water's  edge."— J7e6er, 
i.  167. 

c.  1315.—"  In  17  more  days  they  arrived 
at  Guiganw.  During  these  17  days  the 
GhAta  were  passed,  and  great  heights  and 
depths  were  seen  amongst  the  hills,  where 
even  the  elephants  became  nearly  invisible." 
—AmW  KkugrOy  in  EHict^  iii.  86. 

This  passage  illustrates  how  the 
transition  from  b  to  c  occurred.  The 
Ghats  here  meant  are  not  a  range  of 
mountains  so  called,  but,  as  the  con- 
text shows,  the  passes  among  the 
Yindbya  and  Satpura  hilla  Compare 
2  A 


the  two  following,  in  which  *  down  the 
ghatUs*  and  'down  the  passes'  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing,  though  to 
many  people  the  former  expression 
will  suggest  *down  through  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Gnauts.' 

1803. — "The  enemy  are  down  the  ghauts 
in  g^reat  consternation." — WellingtOTit  ii.  333. 
„  "  The  enemy  have  fled  northward, 
and  are  getting  down  the  passes  as  fast  as 
they  can." — M.  Mphinstme,  in  Life  by 
CoUbrooke^  i.  71. 

1826.— "Though  it  was  still  raining,  I 
walked  up  the  Bohr  Gh&t,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Oandaulah.  "—ire&«r,  ii.  136,  ed. 
1844.  That  is,  up  one  of  the  Passes,  from 
which  Europeans  called  the  mountains  them- 
selves  "the  Ghauts." 

The  followingpassage  indicates  that 
the  ^reat  Sir  Walter,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  saw  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
in  its  geographical  use,  though  misled 
by  books  to  attribute  to  the  (so-called) 
*  Eastern  Qhauts'  the  character  that 
belongs  to  the  Western  only, 

1827.—" .  .  .  they  approached  the  Ghauts, 
those  tremendous  mountain  passes  which 
descend  from  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  and 
through  which  the  mighty  streams  that  arise 
in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  find 
tiieir  way  to  the  ocean." — The  Surgeon's 
Daughter^  ch.  xiii. 

C— 

1553. — "  The  most  notable  division  which 
Nature  hath  planted  in  this  land  is  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  the  natives,  by  a  generic 
appellation,  because  it  has  no  proper  nanle, 
call  Chtte,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  Serra" 
— De  Barros,  Dec.  I.  liv.  iv.  cap.  vii. 

1661.— "This  iScrm  is  called  Gate."— 
Con-ea,  Lendcu,  ii.  2,  56. 

1563.— ''The  Curuxifn,  which  is  the  land 
skirting  the  sea,  up  to  a  lofty  range  which 
they  caU  Guate."— Gtorcui,  f .  846. 

1672.— 
"  Da  terra  os  Naturaes  Ihe  chamam  Gate, 

Do  pe  do  qual  pequena  quantidade 

Se  estende  hfia  fralda  estreita,  que  oom- 
bate 

Do  mar  a  natural  ferocidade.  .  .  ." 

Camffes,  vii.  22. 

Englished  by  Burton : 

"  The  country-people  call   this  range  the 
Ghaut, 
and  from   its   foot-hills   scanty   breadth 

there  be, 
whose  seaward -sloping    coast-plain  long 

hath  foiight 

'gainst  Ocean's  natural  ferocity.  .  .  ." 

1623. — "We  commenced  then  to  ascend 

the  mountain-(range)  which  the  people  of 

the  country  call  Gkkt,  and  which  traverses 

in  the  middle  the  whole  length  of  that  part 
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of  India  which  projeoto  into  the  lea,  bathed 
on  the  east  aide  by  the  Gulf  of  Benjnl,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  or  Sea  of  Goa."— 
—P.  deUa  VaJUe,  ii.  82 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  u.  222]. 

1678.— "The  Mountains  here  are  one  con- 
tinued ridge  .  .  .  and  are  all  along  called 
Oaot."— -^er,  187. 

1686.— "On  les  apj)elle,  motUagnea  de 
Qattd,  o'est  oomme  qui  diioit  montagnes  de 
montagnes,  OatU  en  langue  du  pays  ne 
signifiant  autre  chose  que  montagne^'  (quite 
WTODg).—Ribeyro,  Ceytan,  (Fr.  Transl.),  p.  4. 

1727.— "The  great  Rains  and  Dews  that 
fall  from  the  Mountains  of  Qattii  which  ly 
25  or  80  leagues  up  in  the  Country."—^. 
HcamlUm,  i.  ^ ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  285]. 

1762.—"  All  the  South  part  of  India  save 
the  Mountains  of  Qate  (a  string  of  Hills  in 
ye  country)  is  level  Land  the  Mould  scarce 
so  deep  as  in  England.  ...  As  you  make 
use  of  every  expedient  to  drain  the  water 
from  your  tilled  ^und,  so  the  Indians 
take  care  to  keep  it  in  theirs,  and  for  this 
reason  sow  only  in  the  level  grounds."- 3f^. 
LeUer  qf  James  Rmnellj  Mar^  21. 

1826.— "The  mountains  are  nearly  the 
same  height  .  .  .  with  the  average  of  Welsh 
mountains.  ...  In  one  respect,  and  only 
one,  the  GhAts  have  the  advanti^, — their 
precipices  are  higher,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
hills  consequently  bolder."— iTeia-,  ed.  1844, 
ii.  136. 

GHEE,  B.  Boiled  butter ;  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  cookery  throughout 
India,  supplying  the  place  occupied  by 
oil  in  Southern  Europe,  and  more  ; 
[the  8cvmn  of  Arabia,  the  rauqiian  of 
Persia].  The  word  is  Hind.  flfXf,  Skt. 
ghirtta,  A  short  but  explicit  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparation  will  be 
found  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  (Arts 
and  Sciences),  s.v. ;  [ana  in  fuller 
detail  in  WaUy  Earn.  DuA,  iii  491  8eqq,\ 

o.  1690.—"  Meet  of  them  (Akbar's  ele- 
phants) get  5  s.  (ers)  of  siigar,  4  s.  of  riii, 
and  half  a  man  of  rice  mixed  with  chillies, 
doves,  &c." — Aln-i'Ahhariy  i.  180. 

1078.— « They  will  drink  milk,  and  boil'd 
butter,  which  they  call  Oha.  "—i^ryer,  88. 

1788.— "In  most  of  the  prisons  [of  Hyder 
*Ali]  it  was  the  custom  to  celebrate  particular 
days,  when  the  funds  admitted,  with  the 
luxury  of  plantain  fritters,  a  draught  of 
sherbet,  and  a  convivial  song.  On  one 
occasion  the  old  Scotch  bcdlad,  *My  wife  haa 
ta'en  the  g^ee,'  was  admirably  sung,  and 
loudly  encored.  .  .  .  It  was  reported  to  the 
Kelledar  (see  iTTT.T.AnAn)  that  the  prisoners 
said  and  sung  throiighout  the  night  of 
nothing  but  ^hM.  .  .  .  The  Kelledar, 
certain  that  discoveries  had  been  made  re- 
ganting  his  malversations  in  that  article  of 
garrison  store,  determined  to  conciliate  their 
secrecy  by  causing  an  abundant  supply  of 
this  unaccustomed  luxury  to  be  thenceforth 
placed  within  the  reach  of  their  farthW 
purchases."— m/itf,  H%$L  Sketches,  ii.  154. 


1786.— "The  revenues  of  the  city  of 
Decoa  .  .  .  amount  annually  to  two  kherore 
(see  CROBE),  proceeding  from  the  oostoma 
and  duties  levied  on  ghee."— ObmueM»2» 
L.  qfCUve,  i.  172. 

1817.— '*  The  great  luxury  of  the  Hindu 
is  butter,  prepared  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  called  by  him  ghee."— AfiA, 
SitL  i.  410. 

QHILZAI,  n.p.  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  tribes  of  Afghanistan, 
and  probably  the  strongest,  occupying 
the  high  plateau  north  of  Kandahar, 
and  extending  (roundly  speaking) 
eastward  to  the  Sulimani  mountains, 
and  north  to  the  Kabul  River.  They 
were  supreme  in  Afghanistan  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  18ih  century,  and  for 
a  time  possessed  the  throne  of  Ispahan. 
The  following  paragrai>h  occurs  in  the 
article  Afghanistan,  in  the  9th  ed. 
of  the  Encyc.  Britan.,  1874  (L  235), 
written  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
book: — 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  Arab 
geographers  of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries 
pla^  m  the  Qhikai  country"  (f.«.  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Ghilaus^  or 
nearly  so)  "a  people  called  Khllijia,  whom 
they  call  a  tribe  of  Turks,  to  whom  belonged 
a  famous  family  of  Delhi  Kings.  The  pro- 
bability of  the  identity  of  the  KbiUJii  and 
Ghilnii  is  obvious,  and  the  question  tondhes 
others  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Afghans ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  gone 
into." 

Nor  has  the  writer  since  ever  been 
able  to  go  into  it  But  whilst  he  has 
never  regarded  the  suflgestion  as  more 
than  a  probable  one,  he  has  seen  no 
reason  to  reject  it  He  m^  add  that 
on  starting  the  idea  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  (to  whom  it  seemed  new), 
a  high  authority  on  such  a  Question, 
though  he  would  not  accept  it,  ne  made 
a  candid  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
Qhilzais  had  undoubtedly  a  ver^  Turk- 
like aspect  A  belief  in  this  identity 
was,  as  we  have  recently  noticed,  enter- 
tained by  the  traveller  Charles  Masson, 
as  is  shown  in  a  passage  quoted  below. 
And  it  has  also  been  maintained  by 
Surffeon-Major  Bellew,  in  his  Baca  of 
Afghanidan  (1880)|,  [who  (p.  100)  refers 
the  name  to  Khiltcki,  a  swordsmyan. 
The  folk  etymology  of  De  Quignes 
and  D^Herbelot  is  KaU,  'repose,'  otz, 
'  hungry,'  given  to  an  officer  W  Ogouz 
Khan,  who  delayed  on  the  road  to  kill 
game  for  his  sick  wife). 

All  the  accounts  of  the  GhilmiB  in* 
dicate  great  differenoea  between  them 
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and  the  other  tribes  of  Afghanistan ; 
whilst  there  seems  nothing  impossible, 
or  even  unlikely,  in  the  partial  as- 
similation of  a  Torki  tribe  in  the 
course  of  centuries  to  the  Afghans 
who  surround  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent assumption  of  a  quasi-Afghan 
ffenealogy.  We  do  not  find  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone  makes  any  explicit 
reference  to  the  question  now  before 
us.  B\it  two  of  the  notes  to  his 
Hutory  (5th  ed.  p.  322  and  384)  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  in  his  mind. 
In  the  latter  of  these  he  says;  "The 
Khiljis  .  .  .  though  Turks  by  descent 
.  .  .  had  been  so  long  settled  among 
the  Afghans  that  they  had  almost 
become  identified  with  that  people  ; 
but  they  probably  mixed  more  with 
other  nations,  or  at  least  with  their 
Turki  brethren,  and  would  be  more 
civilized  than  the  generality  of  Afghan 
mountaineers."  Tlie  learned  and  emi- 
nently judicious  William  Erskine  was 
also  inclined  to  accept  the  identity  of 
the  two  tribes,  doubting  (but  perhaps 
needlessly)  whether  the  Khiliji  had 
been  re^y  of  Turki  race.  TVe  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  trans- 
lated author  who  mentions  both  Khiliji 
and  Ghilzai.  In  the  following  quota- 
tions all  the  earlier  refer  to  Kniliji, 
and  the  later  to  Ghilzai.  Attention 
may  be  called  to  the  expressions  in 
the  quotation  from  Ziauddin  Bami, 
as  indicating  some  great  difference 
between  the  Turk  proper  and  the 
Khiliji  even  then.  The  language  of 
Baber,  again,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to 
indicate  that  by  his  time  the  Ghilzais 
were  regarded  as  an  Afghan  clan. 

c.  940.— <*Hajj&j  had  delegated  'Abdar- 
rahmSn  ibn  Mahommed  ibn  al-Ash'ath  to 
Sijistan,  Boat  and  Bukh&j  (Arachoeia)  to 
make  war  on  the  Tork  tribes  diffosea  in 
those  regiona,  and  who  are  known  as  Ghuz 
and  KhuIJ  .  .  ."—Maa'udl,  ▼.  802. 

c.  950.— "The  KhalaJ  is  a  Torkl  tribe, 
which  in  ancient  times  migrated  into  the 
ocmntry  that  lies  between  India  and  the 
parts  of  S^ist&n  beyond  the  Ohfir.  They 
are  a  pastoral  people  and  resemble  the  Turks 
in  their  natural  oharacteristics,  their  dress 
and  their  language.** — Ittaihri,  from  De 
Oo^*a  text,  p.  245. 

c.  1080.— "The  Af^hKns  and  KhiUis 
having  submitted  to  him  (Sabakti^),  he 
admitted  thousands  of  them  .  .  .  mto  the 
nuiks  of  his  armies."- ^^'(^f&t.,  in  EUiU, 
ii.  24. 

e.  1150.— "The  Khilkhs  (read  KhiliJ)  are 
people  of  Turk  race,  who,  from  an  early 
date  invaded  this  country  (Dftwar,  on  the 


banks  of  the  Helmand),  and  whose  dwellings 
are  spread  abroad  to  the  north  of  India  and 
on  the  borders  of  Ghaur  and  of  Western 
Sijist&n*  They  possess  cattle,  wealth,  and 
the  various  products  of  husbandry ;  they 
all  have  the  aspect  of  Turks,  whether  as 
regards  features,  dress,  and  customs,  or  as 
regards  their  arms  and  manner  of  makinff 
war.  They  are  pacific  people,  doing  and 
thinking  no  evil."— iicirm,  i.  457. 

1289.— "At  the  same  time  Jal£u-d  din 
(Khilji),  who  was  *A'nz-%'mamdXik  (Muster- 
master-general),  had  gone  to  Bah^^rptir. 
attended  by  a  body  of  his  relations  ana 
friends.  Here  he  held  a  muster  and  in- 
spection of  the  forces.  He  came  of  a  race 
aifferent  from  that  of  the  Turks,  so  he  had 
no  confidence  in  them,  nor  would  the  Turks 
own  him  as  belonging  to  the  number  of 
their  friends.  .  .  .  The  people  high  and 
low  .  .  .  were  all  troubled  by  the  ambition 
of  the  Khiljis,  and  were  strongly  opposed 
to  Jalflu-d  din's  obtaining  the  crown.  .  .  . 
Sultl^  Jalflu-d  din  Firoz  Khilji  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  .  .  .  year  688  A-H.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  the  city  (of  Delhi)  had  for  80 
years  been  governed  by  sovereigns  of  Turk 
extraction,  and  were  averse  to  the  suooes- 
sion  of  the  Khiljis  .  .  .  they  were  struck 
with  admiration  and  amazement  at  seeing 
the  Khiljis  occupying  the  throne  of  the 
Turks,  and  wondered  how  the  throne  had 
passea  from  the  one  to  the  other." — Zidu-d" 
din  Bamx,  in  Elliot,  iii.  134-186. 

14th  cent.— The  oontinuator  of  Rashldud- 
dfn  enumerates  among  the  tribes  occupying 
the  country  which  we  now  call  Afghanistan, 
Okw-isj  HerawiSt  Nigvdarisj  SejsiSf  Khilij, 
BalQch  and  Afghans.  See  Notices  et  ExtraiU^ 
xiv.  494. 

c.  1507.—"  I  set  out  from  ISjS^mX  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  and  beatinff  up  the 
quarters  of  the  Ghilj&  ...  a  good  farsang 
n-om  the  Ghilji  camp,  we  observed  a  black- 
ness, which  was  either  owing  to  the  Ghiljis 
bein^  in  motion,  or  to  smoke.  The  young 
and  inexperienced  men  of  the  army  all  set 
forward  full  speed  ;  I  followed  them  for  two 
koe,  shooting  arrows  at  their  horses,  and  at 
length  checked  their  speed.  When  five  or 
six  thousand  men  set  out  on  a  pillagiug 
partj,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain 
discipline.  ...  A  minaret  of  skulls  was 
erected  of  the  heads  of  these  Afehans."— 
Baher,  pp.  220-221 ;  see  also  p.  225. 

[1758.—"  The  CUffis  knowing  that  his 
troops  must  pass  uiro'  their  mountains, 
waited  for  them  in  the  defiles,  and  succes- 
sively defeated  several  bodies  of  Mahommed*s 
army."— -ffawway,  Hist,  Ace.  iii.  24.] 

1842.— "The  OMlji  tribes  occupy  the 
principal  portion  of  the  country  between 
kiCndahlLr  and  Ghazni.  They  are,  more- 
over, the  most  numerous  of  the  Aigh&n 
tribes,  and  if  united  under  a  capable  chief 
might  .  .  .  become  the  most  powerful.  .  .  . 
They  are  brave  and  warlike,  but  have  a 
sternness  of  disposition  amounting  to  ferocity. 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  inferior  Ghiljis  are  so 
violent  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  the 
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light  of  human  beings,  while  no  langnage 
can  describe  the  terrors  of  a  transit  through 
their  country,  or  the  indignities  which  have 
to  be  endurcKl.  .  .  .  The  Ohiljis,  although 
considered,  and  calling  themselves,  Af ghftns, 
and  moreover  employing  the  Pashto,  or 
Afgh&n  dialect,  are  undoubtedly  a  mixed 
race. 

''The  name  is  evidently  a  modification 
or  corruption  of  Ehalji  or  Khilaji,  that  of 
a  great  Turki  tribe  mentioned  bv  Sherffudfn 
in  his  historv  of  TaimtQ*.  .  .  .  — Ch.  Mas- 
son^  Narr,  qf  varUnia  J<mmey8f  &c.,  ii.  2M, 

1854.— "The  Ghdri  was  succeeded  by  the 
Khilji  dynasty;  also  said  to  be  of  Turk! 
extraction,  but  which  seems  rather  to  have 
been  of  Afghfo  race ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  are  not  of  the  Ghilji  Afghi[ns."— 
Ertkiiiit,  Bdbfr  and  Sum&yuny  i.  404. 

1880.— '*  As  a  race  the  Ohllji  mix  little 
with  their  neighbours,  and  indeed  differ  in 
many  respects,  both  as  to  internal  govern- 
ment and  domestic  customs,  from  the  other 
races  of  Afghanistan  .  .  .  the  great  majority 
of  the  tribe  are  pastoral  in  tibeir  habits  of 
life,  and  migrate  with  the  seasons  from  the 
lowlands  to  the  highlands  with  their  families 
and  flocks,  and  easily  portable  black  hair 
tents.  They  never  settle  in  the  cities,  nor 
do  they  engage  in  the  ordinary  handicraft 
trades,  but  they  manufacture  carpets,  felts. 
Ice.,  for  domestic  use,  from  tiie  wool  ana 
hair  of  their  cattle.  .  .  .  Physically  they 
are  a  remarkably  fine  race  .  .  .  but  they 
are  a  very  barbarous  people,  the  pastoral 
class  especially,  and  in  their  wars  exces- 
sively aavaee  and  vindictive. 

' '  Several  of  the  Ghilji  or  Ohilzai-clans  are 
almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  carrying 
trade  between  India  and  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Northern  States  of  Central  Asia,  and 
have  been  so  for  many  centuries." — Racet  of 
Afghanistan,  by  Bellew,  p.  103. 

GHOUL,  8.    Ar.  gkuly  P.  gJiol    A 

goblin,    ifiirowraj    or    man  -  devouring 
emon,    especially    haunting    wilder- 


c.  70.— "In  the  deserts  of  Affricke  yee 
shall  meet  of tentimes  with  fairies,*  appear- 
ing in  the  shape  of  men  and  women;  but 
they  vanish  soone  awav,  like  fantasticall 
illusions." — Pliny ^  by  PL  Holland^  vii.  2. 

c.  940.— "The  Arabs  relate  many  strange 
stories  about  the  GhfQ  and  then:  trans- 
formations. .  .  .  The  Arabs  allege  that  the 
two  feet  of  the  GhfQ  are  ass's  feet.  .  .  . 
These  Ghul  appeared  to  travellers  in  the 
night,  and  at  hours  when  one  meets  with 
no  one  on  the  road^  the  tiaveller  taking 
them  for  some  of  their  companions  followed 
them,  but  the  OhtU  led  them  astrav,  and 
caused  them  to  lose  their  way." — Mas^udif 
iii.  814  ieqq.  (There  is  much  more  after 
the  copious  ana  higeledy-piggledy  Plinian 
fashion  of  this  writer.) 


*  There  is  no  justifioation  for  this  word  in  the 
Latin. 


c.  1420. — "In  exitu  deserti  .  .  .  rem 
mirandamdicitoonti^psse.  Nam  cum  drciter 
mediam  noctem  quiescentes  magno  mur- 
murs strepituque  audito  suspicarentur  omnes, 
Arabes  praedones  ad  se  spoliandoe  venire 
.  .  :  viderunt  plurimas  equitum  turmas 
transeuntium.  .  .  .  Pluree  qui  id  antea 
viderant,  daemones  (ghttlB,  no  doubt)  ease 
per  desertum  vagantes  asseruere." — Nic, 
Uonti,  in  Poggio^  iv. 

1814.— "The  Afghauns  believe  each  of  the 
numerous  solitudes  in  the  mountains  and 
desarts  of  their  country  to  be  inhabited  by 
a  lonely  daemon,  whom  they  call  Gkoolee 
Beeabaun  (the  Govile  or  Spirit  of  the  Waste) ; 
they  represent  him  as  a  g^igantic  and  fright- 
ful spectre  (who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  within  his  haunts." 
^Elphxnstwa^t  OaukiU,  ed.  1839,  i.  291. 

^  [GHUBBA,  8.  Hind,  ghara,  Skt. 
ghcUa,  A  water-pot  made  of  clay,  of  a 
spheroidal  shape,  known  in  S.  India  as 
the  chatty. 

[1827.—" ....  the  Rajah  sent  ...  60 
Quxrahs  (earthen  vessels  holding  a  gallon) 
of  sugar-candy  and  sweetmeats. ' — Mimdyy 
Pen  and  Pencil  Shetchet,  66.] 

GHUBBY,  GUBBEE,  s.  Hind. 
ghari.  A  clepsydra  or  water-instru* 
ment  for  measuring  time,  consisting 
of  a  floating  cup  with  a  small  hole  in 
it,  adjusted  so  that  it  fills  and  sinks 
in  a  fixed  time ;  also  the  ^ng  by 
which  the  time  so  indicated  is  struck. 
This  latter  is  properly  ghariydL  Hence 
also  a  clock  or  watch ;  aJso  the  60th 
part  of  a  day  and  night,  equal  there* 
fore  to  24  minutes,  was  in  old  Hindu 
custom  the  space  of  time  indicated  by 
the  clepsydra  just  mentioned,  and  was 
called  a  ghart.  But  in  Anglo-Indian 
usage,  the  word  is  employed  for  *an 
hour,*  [or  some  indefinite  period  of 
time].  The  water-instrument  is  some- 
times called  Pnn-GhniTy  (panghari 
quasi  pdni-^hari) ;  also  the  Sun-dial, 
Dhoop  -  Ghnnfy  (dhup,  '  sunshine ' )  ; 
the  hour-gla^  Bet-Gnniry  (ret,  rdd^ 
*sand'). 

(Ancient). — "The  magistrate,  having  em- 
ployed the  first  four  Ghnrrles  of  the  day  in 
bathing  and  praying,  .  .  .  shall  sit  upon 
the  Judgment  Seat." — Code  of  the  Oentoo 
Lawt  {Halhed,  1776),  104. 

[1526.— "Oherl."    See  under  PUHUB. 

[c.  1590. — An  elaborate  account  of  this 
metiiod  of  measurinjg^  time  will  be  found 
in  Ain,  ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  15  seq, 

[1616.—"  About  a  ffoary  after,  the  rest  of 
my  company  arrived  wiUi  the  money."— 
Foiter,  Letttn,  iv.  848.] 
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1688.— "First  they  take  a  great  Pot  of 
Water  .  .  •  and  putting  therein  a  little  Pot 
<thi8  leaser  pot  hiaying  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottome  of  it),  the  water  issuing  into  it 
having  fiUed  it,  then  they  strike  on  a  great 
plate  of  brasse,  or  very  fine  metal,  which 
stroak  maketh  a  rery  great  sound ;  this 
atroak  or  parcell  of  time  they  call  a  Ooome^ 
the  small  Pot  being  full  they  call  a  Gree, 
^  grees  make  a  Par.  which  Par  (see 
PUHUB)  is  three  hours  by  our  aocompt." — 
W,  BruUm,  in  HakL  ▼.  61. 

1709. — **0r  un  gari  est  une  de  leurs 
faeures,  mais  qui  est  bien  petite  en  oomparai- 
8on  dee  ndtres ;  car  elle  n'est  que  de  vingt- 
neuf  minutes  et  environ  quarante-trois 
«eoonde8."(?)— Zettru  Edif.  xi.  238. 

1785.— "We  have  fixed  the  Con  at  6,000 
Guz^  whSch  distance  must  be  travelled  by 
the  postmen  in  a  Ghnny  and  a  half.  .  .  . 
If  the  letters  are  not  delivered  according  to 
this  rate  .  .  .  you  must  flog  the  JSurlcAreht 
belonging  to  yo\i"—Tippoo*s  Letterg,  216. 

[1869.— Wallace  describes  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  use  on  board  a  native  vessel. 
"  I  tested  it  with  my  watch  and  found  that 
it  hardly  varied  a  minute  from  one  hour  to 
another,  nor  did  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
have  any  effect  upon  it,  as  the  water  in  the 
bucket  of  course  kept  level." — Wallace, 
Malay  Arckip.,  ed.  1890,  p.  814.] 

^  GINDY,  8.  The  oriffinal  of  this 
word  belong  to  the  Dravidian  tongues ; 
Malayal.  Jnndi;  Tel.  gindi;  Tarn,  kin- 
«*,  from  V.  kintt,  *  to  be  hollow ' ;  and 
the  original  meaning  is  a  basin  or  pot^ 
ibs  opp<^ed  to  a  flat  dish.  In  Malabar 
the  word  is  applied  to  a  vessel  re- 
.sembling  a  coffee-pot  without  a  handle, 
used  to  Gurink  from.  But  in  the  Bombay 
dialect  of  H.,  and  in  Anglo-Indian 
tisa^  gindi  means  a  wash-lmnd  basin 
of  tinned  copper,  such  as  is  in  common 
use  there  (see  under  CHILLUMCHEE). 

1661.—".  .  .  ffnindis  of  gold.  .  .  ."— 
Coma,  Lendaty  U.  i.  218. 

1582.—"  After  this  the  Capitaine  Generall 
commanded  to  discharge  theyr  Shippes, 
which  were  taken,  in  the  whiche  was  bound 
«tore  of  rich  Merchaundize,  and  amongst  the 
«ame  these  peeoes  following : 

"  Foure  great  GuyndM  of  silver.  .  .  ." 
Castaiieda,  by  N.  L.,  f.  106. 

1818.—"  At  the  English  tables  two  servants 
attend  after  dinner,  with  a  gindey  and 
ewer,  of  silver  or  white  copper." — FcrbtSy 
Or.  Mem,  ii.  897 ;  [2nd  ed.  u.  80 ;  also  i. 
338]. 

1851.—".  .  .  a  tinned  bason,  called  a 
ffeodee.  .  .  "—BiarUjny  Scinde,  or  ike  Un- 
happy  Valley^  i.  6. 

GINGALL,  JDS  J  ALL,  s.  Kjan- 
jdl,  '  a  swivel  or  wall-piece ' ;  a  word  of 
.|incertain  origin.    [It  is  a  corruption 


of  the  Ar.  jazd'U  (see  JUZAIL).]  It  is 
in  use  with  Europeans  in  China  also. 

1818. — "There  is  but  one  gun  in  the  fort, 
but  there  is  much  and  good  sniping  from 
matchlocks  and  gingals,  and  four  Europeans 
have  been  wounaed." — Blvhinstone,  lAf^  ii* 
81. 

1829.— "The  moment  the  picket  heard 
them,  they  fired  their  long  ginjaUfl,  which 
kill  a  mile  off."- i8%t>7p'«  Jtfem.  iii.  40. 

[1900.— "Oin^s,  or  Jingals,  are  long 
tapering  guns,  six  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men  and  nrea 
by  a  third.  Thepr  have  a  stand,  or  trinod. 
reminding  one  of  a  telescope.  .  .  ." — Built 
Th{^»  Chinese,  38.] 

amaELi,  amaELLY,  &c.  s. 

The  common  trade  name  for  the  seed 
and  oil  of  Sesamum  indicuniy  v.  orientale. 
There  is  a  H.  [not  in  PlatUi'  Did,]  and 
Mahr.  form  jinjali,  but  most  probably 
this  also  is  a  trade  name  introauced  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  word  appears  to 
be  Arabic  aUjulfuldn,  which  was  pro- 
nounced in  Spain  al-jonjolin  (Dozy  and 
Erigelmann,  146-7),  whence  Spanish 
aljonjoli,  Italian  giuggiolinOy  zerzelinoy 
&c..  Port,  girpelimy  zirzelim,  &c.,  Fr. 
jugeolinBy  &c.,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
ajonjoU,  The  proper  H.  name  is  til. 
It  is  the  <r^afiov  of  Dioscorides  (ii.  121), 
and  of  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  i.  11). 
[See  Watt,  Earn.  Diet.  VI.  ii.  610  aeqq.] 

1510. — "Much  grain  grows  here  (at  Zeila) 
...  oil  in  en^eat  quantity,  made  not  from 
olives,  but  from  lenalino.  — Varthema,  86. 

1552. — "There  is  a  ffreat  amount  of  ger* 
gelim."— Ca«tonA«^  ^. 

[1554.—".  .  .  oil  of  Jexgelim  and  quoquo 
(Coco)."— Bote/Ao,  Tomho,  54.] 

1599.—" .  .  .  Oyle  of  Zeieline,  which  they 
make  of  a  Seed,  and  it  is  very  good  to  eate, 
or  to  fry  fish  withal."— C.  Fredaricke,  ii.  358. 

1606.— "Thev  performed  certain  anoint- 
injg^s  of  the  whole  body,  when  they  baptized, 
with  oil  of  cooo-nui^  or  of  gaigelim." — 
Qouvea,  f.  89. 

c.  1610. — "  I'achetay  de  ce  poisson  frit  en 
Thuile  de  genelin  (petite  semence  oomme 
nauete  dont  ils  font  huile)  qui  est  de  tres- 
mauvais  goust." — Mocquet,  232. 

[1688.— Mr.  Whiteway  notes  that  "in  a 
letter  of  Amra  Rodriguez  to  the  King,  of 
Nov.  30  (India  Office  MSS.  Book  ^  the 
MonttoTu,  vol.  iv.),  he  says:  'From  Masuli- 
patam  to  the  furthest  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  runs  the  coast  which  we  call  that 
of  OtEgilim.'  They  got  Gingeli  thence,  I 
suppose."] 

c.  1661.— "La  gente  pih  bassa  adopra  un' 
altro  olio  di  certo  seme  detto  TelBOun,  che 
h  una  speeie  del  di  setamo,  ed  h  alquanto 
amarognolo."— Ftoy.  del  P,  Gio»  Gnuhetf 
in  Th^enot,  Voyaget  Divers, 
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167S.-— "Dragmes  de  Soiusamo  ou  mine 
de  G«mreU]ie."— App.  to  Journal  d^Ant, 
Oalland,  iL  206. 

1675.— "Also  much  Oil  of  Setamoi  or 
Jnjolins  is  there  expressed,  and  exported 
thenoe."— 2*.  Meiden^  Veroaeriyke  Sckipbreuk^ 
81. 

1726.—"  From  Orixa  are  imported  hither 
(Polecat),  with  much  profit,  Paddy,  also  .  . . 
CHngeli-seed  Oil.  .  .  ."—ValaUijn,  Cfhor. 
14. 

„  "An  evil  people,  gold,  a  dram,  a 
wild  hoFM,  an  ill  conditioned  woman,  sugar- 
cane, (}«ii|p8lim,  a  Bellale  (or  cultiyator) 
without  foresight— ^1  these  must  be  wrought 
sorely  to  make  them  of  an^  good."— Native 
Apophthegms  translated  in  ValejUijn,  ▼. 
(Uejflmi)  890. 

1727.— "The  Men  are  bedaubed  all  over 
with  red  Earth,  or  Vermilion,  and  are  con- 
tinually squirting  gingerly  Oyl  at  one 
another."—^.  HainUUm,  i.  128 ;  fed.  1744, 
i.  180]. 

1807.— "The  oil  chiefly  used  here,  both 
for  food  and  unguent,  is  that  of  ^Suamum, 
by  the  English  called  Qingell,  or  sweet  oil." 
— F.  Bwhanafiy  Mytort,  &c.  i.  8. 

1874.— "We  know, not  the  origin  of  the 
word  Qingeli,  which  Roxburgh  remarks 
was  (as  it  is  now)  in  common  use  among 
Europeans."— jETan^vry  <fr  FlUckiger,  426. 

1875.— "Oils,  Jin^ili  or  Til.  .  .  ."-^TabU 
of  Customs  Duiiesy  tmpoted  oil  Imports  into 
B.  India,  up  to  1875. 

1876.— ' '  There  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  olive  oil 
of  commerce  is  but  the  Jinjili,  or  the  ground- 
nut. oU  of  India,  for  besides  laive  exports, 
of  Doth  oils  to  Europe,  several  thousand 
tons  of  the  sesamum  seed,  and  ground-nuts 
in  smaller  quantities,  are  exported  annually 
from  the  south  of  India  to  France,  where 
their  oil  is  expressed,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  market,  as  olive  oil." — SuppL  Report  on 
Supply  of  Drugs  to  India^  by  Dr.  Paul, 
India  Office,  March,  1876. 

^  aXNGEB,  s.  The  root  of  Zingiber 
ofjicinaUy  Roxb.  We  cet  this  word 
from  the  Arabic  zdnjafn^  Sp.  agengibre 
((U-zdnjabU\  Port,  gingibrty  Latin 
teingiheTy  Ital.  zenz/ero^  gengiovOy  and 
many  other  old  forms. 

The  Skt.  name  is  sringaveroy  pro- 
fessedly connected  with  sringay  *a 
horn,'  from  the  antler-like  form  of  the 
root.  But  this  is  probably  an  intro- 
duced word  shaped  by  this  imaginary 
etymology.  Though  ginger  is  culti- 
vated all  over  India,  from  the  Hima^ 
laya  to  the  extreme  south,*  the  best  is 
grown  in  Malabar,  and  in  the  language 


*  "Rheede  says:  *BtUin  in  sylvls  et  deserUs 
reperitur '  (Fort.  Mai.  xi.  10)t  But  I  am  not  aware 
or  any  botanist  having  found  it  wild.  I  suspect 
that  no  one  has  lookeafor  it"~>i!Mr  /.  D,  Hoour. 


of  that  province  ^Mala^filam)  green 
ginger  is  called  incht  and  tnchi-ifery  from 
inaUy  *root.*  Inehi  was  probably  in 
an  earlier  form  of  the  language  titUhi 
or  chdfiehiy  as  we  find  it  in  Canarese 
still  9&tUiy  which  is  perhaps  the  true 
origin  of  the  H.  ionth  for  *dry  ginger,' 
[more  usually  connected  with  Skt- 
sunthdj  stmthy  '  to  dry  '1 

It  woulcl  appear  tnat  the  Arabs^ 
misled  by  the  form  of  the  name, 
attributea  zanjabU  or  zinjabUy  or 
ginger,  to  the  coast  of  Zinj  or  Zanzi- 
bar ;  tor  it  would  seem  to  be  ginger 
which  some  Arabic  writers  speak  of 
as  *the  plant  of  Zinj.'  Thus  a  poet 
quoted  by  Kazwini  enumerates  among 
tne  products  of  India  the  Aair  al-Zdntj 
or  Arbor  ZingitanOj  along  with  shisham- 
wood,  pepper,  steel,  «c.  (see  Gilde- 
meideTy  218).  And  Abulfeda  says  also : 
**At  Melinda  is  found  the  plant  of 
Zinj "  (Geog.  by  Reinaud,  i.  267).  In 
Marino  Sanudo's  map  of  the  world 
also  (c.  1320)  we  find  a  rubric  connect- 
ing Zinziber  with  Zinj,  We  do  not 
inaeed  find  ginger  spoken  of  as  a  pro- 
duct of  eastern  continental  Africa, 
though  Barbosa  says  a  large  quantity 
was  produced  in  Madagascar,  and 
Varthema  says  the  like  of  the  Comoro 
Islands. 

c.  A.D.  65.— "Ginger  {ZiyYificpis)  is  a 
special  kind  of  plant  produced  for  the  most 
part  in  Troglodytic  Arabia,  where  they  use 
the  green  plant  in  many  ways,  as  we  do  rue 
Miyayov),  boiling  it  and  mixing  it  with 
arinks  and  stews.  The  roots  are  small,  like 
those  of  ofpemSf  whitish,  and  peppery  to 
the  taste  and  smell.  .  .  ." — DioscortdeSy  ii. 
cap.  189. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "This  pepper  of  all  kinds  is 
most  bitinff  and  sharpe.  .  .  .  The  blaoke  is 
more  kindly  and  pleasant.  .  .  .  Many  have 
taken  Ginger  (which  some  call  Zimbiperi 
and  others  Zlnigiberi)  for  the  root  of  that 
tree ;  but  it  is  not  so,  although  in  tast  it 
somewhat  resembleth  pepper.  ...  A  pound 
of  Ginger  is  commonly  sold  at  Rome  for  6 
deniers.  .  .  ." — Pliny ,  by  Ph,  Hollandy 
xii.  7. 

c.  620-30.- "And  therein  shall  they  be 
given  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with 
the  water  of  Zeojebil.  .  .  ."^Tke  Koran y 
ch.  Ixxvi.  (by  &i/e). 

c.  940. — "Andalusia  possesses  considerable 
silver  and  quicksilver  mines.  .  .  .  'niey  ex- 
port from  it  also  saffron,  and  roots  of  ginger 
(?  *aruk  a/-iai|jaha)."— JTo^'Ait,  i.  867. 

1298.— < '  Good  ginger  (gmgibra)  also  grows 
here  (at  Goilum— see  Qtn]j01l)i  a-nd  it  is 
known  by  the  same  name  of  Coilwrniny  after> 
the  country.  "<^ifam>  Poloy  Bk.  III.  ch.  22« 
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e.  1848.— "Qiengioiro  ri  h  di  pin  msniere, 
cioe  belledi  (aee  001JHTBT),  e  eolombmo.  e 
I'ocfctwo,  e  detti  nomi  portano  ner  le  oontnde. 
onde  aono  nati  ispeaalmento  u  eoUmbino  e  il 
tMcAiwo,  che  pnmieramento  il  belledi  nasoe 
in  molte  oontrade  deU'  India»  e  il  oolombiiio 
DMoe  nel  Isola  del  Colombo  d'  India,  ed 
ha  la  soona  sua  piaoa^  e  delicata,  e  oenerog- 
nola ;  e  il  miochino  viene  dalle  oontrade  del 
Mecca  .  .  .  e  ragiona  che  il  buono  ^ensioYo 
dura  buoDO  IOanni,"&o. — PegoloUt,  inVella 
Decmut,  iii.  881. 

o.  1420. — "His  in  reffionibus  (Malabar)  gin- 
IPOmt  oritur,  quod  baUdi  (see  COUinSY), 
ffebdi  et  neli*  vulgo  appellatur.  Radices 
sunt  arbonun  dnorum  cubitomm  altitudine, 
faUis  mi^^nis  instar  enulae  (elecampane), 
duTO  oortice,  veluti  arondinum  radices,  quae 
fmctom  teipnt ;  ex  eis  extrahitur  gingioer, 
quod  immistum  dneri,  ad  solemque  ex- 
poaitam,  triduo  exsiccator."— iVi^   Conii,  in 

JPOffffio. 

1580. — In  a  list  of  draffs  sold  at  Ormuz 
WB  find  ZeniQsl  da  bull  (presumably  from 

„        mordaci 
„        Meccbini 
„        beledi 
Zeniero  oondito  in  giaga  (preserved 
in  Jaggery  fy--6'(uparo 


m  Jaggery  T 
BaOri,  f.  54. 


GINGERLY,  s.  A  coin  mentioned 
u  passing  in  Arabian  ports  by  MiUmm 
(L  87,  91).  Its  country  and  propr 
name  are  doubtful.  [The  following 
ouotations  show  that  Gingerlee  or 
morgelin  was  a  name  for  part  of  the 
E.  coast  of  India,  and  Mr.  Whiteway 
(see  OnVGELI)  conjectures  that  it  was 
so  called  because  the  oil  was  produced 
there.]  But  this  throws  no  light  on 
the  gold  coin  of  Milbum. 

W8(V81.~"  The  form  of  the  pass  given  to 
ships  and  vessels,  and  Register  of  Passes 
giTwi  (18  in  all),  bound  to  Jafnapatam, 
Manilla,  Mocha,  Gfaigsrlee,  Tenasserim, 
&C."— ^orf  St,  Geo.  Cons,  Notes  and  ExU., 
App.  Na  ill.  p.  47. 

1701.— The  Carte  Mariiu  depuit  SuraUe 
JKtqu'au  Detroit  de  Malaca^  par  le  R.  P^re 
P.  r.  Tachard,  shows  the  coast  tract  between 
Ve$egaipaiam  and  lagrenaU  as  €toigttli]L 

1758.  —  "  Some  authors  give  the  Coast 
between  the  points  of  Devi  and  Ghtudewari, 
the  name  of  the  Coast  of  QeiveUn.  The 
Portagaese  ffive  the  name  of  Oenelim  to 
the  plant  which  the  Indians  call  EUu,  from 
vMch  they  extract  a  kind  of  dl,**^D'Anville. 
134. 

[Mr.  Pringle  {Diary  Fort  St,  Geo,  1st  ser. 
m.  170)  identifies  the  Gingerly  Factory  with 
Vingapatam.    See  also  i.  109 ;  ii.  99.] 


•  GebtU,  Ax.  '"of  the  hUla"  Ndi  is  also  nad 
d^.  probably  for  <ria«  (see  DBLY,  MOUNTX 
The  BIy  ginger  is  mentioiwd  bj  Bsrbosa  (p.  »0). 


aiNGHAM,  s.  A  kind  of  stutf, 
defined  in  the  Draper^M  DtMmary  as 
made  from  cotton  yam  dyed  b^ore 
being  woven.  The  Indian  ginghams 
were  apparently  sometimes  of  cotton 
mixt  with  some  other  material  The 
origin  of  this  word  is  obscure,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  su^Qgestions. 
Though  it  has  long  passed  into  the 
English  language,  it  is  on  the  whole 
most  probable  that,  like  chints  and 
calico,  the  term  was  one  originating  in 
the  Indian  trade. 

We  find  it  hardly  possible  to  accept 
the  deriyation^  given  by  Littr^  from 
"  Gmngamp^  ville  de  Bretagne,  oil  il  ^ 
a  des  fabriques  de  tissus."  This  is 
also  alleged,  indeed,  in  the  Enoycl. 
Brttannicoj  8th  ed.,  which  states, 
under  the  name  of  Ouingamp,  that 
there  are  in  that  town  manufactures  of 
ginghamsy  to  which  the  town  gives  its 
name.  [So  also  in  9th  ed.]  We  may 
observe  that  the  productions  of  Ouin- 
gamp, and  of  the  C6tes*du-Nord  ffener- 
ally,  are  of  linenj  a  manufacture  dating 
from  the  16th  century.  If  it  could  l>e 
shown  that  aingham  was  either  origin- 
ally appliea  to  linen  fabrics,  or  that 
the  word  occurs  before  the  Indian 
trade  began,  we  should  be  more  will- 
ing to  acunit  the  French  etymology  as 
possible. 

The  Penny  Gydopaedia  sugsests  a 
derivation  from  guingois,  'awrv.  "  The 
variegated,  striped,  and  crossea  patterns 
may  nave  suggested  the  name. 

'(Divilis,'  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries  (5  ser.  ii.  366,  iii.  30) 
assigns  the  word  to  an  Indian  term, 
^nghamy  a  stuff  which  he  alleges  to  1>e 
m  universal  use  by  Hindu  women,  and 
a  name  which  he  constantly  found, 
when  in  judicial  employment  in 
Upper  India,  to  be  used  in  inventories 
of  stolen  property  and  the  like.  He 
mentions  also  thatin  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's 
Egypty  the  word  is  assismed  to  an 
Egyptian  origin.  The  alleged  Hind, 
wora  is  unknown  to  us  and  to  the  dic- 
tionaries ;  if  used  as  *  (Divilis '  believes, 
it  was  almost  certainly  borrowed  from 
the  English  term. 

It  is  likely  enouffh  that  the  word 
came  from  the  Archipelago.  Jansz's 
Javanese  Did.  gives  ^^ginggang^  a  sort 
of  striped  or  chequered  East  Indian 
Ujnwandy^^  the  hist  word  being  applied 
to  cotton  as  well  as  linen  stuffs,  equiva- 
lent to  French  toils.  The  verb  gtng- 
gang  in  Javanese  is  given  as  meaniug 
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*  to  separate,  to  so  away,'  but  this  seems 
to  throw  no  light  on  tne  matter  ;  nor 
can  we  connect  the  name  with  that 
of  a  place  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sumatra,  a  little  E.  of  Acheen,  which 
we  have  seen  written  Gingham  (see 
Bennett^s  Wanderings,  ii.  5,  6  ;  also  El- 
morty  Directory  to  India  and  China  Seas, 
180^  pp.  63-64),  This  place  appears 
prominently  as  Qingion  m  a  chart  by 
\y,  Herbert,  1762.  FinaUy,  Bluteau 
gives  the  following  : — "  Gningam. 
So  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom 
(Portugal)  they  call  the  excrement  of 
the  Silkworm,  Bonibicis  excrementum. 
Qtlixig&o.  A  certain  stuff  which  is 
made  in  the  territories  of  the  Mogul. 
Beirames,  gulngoeilS,  GinequiSy  &c. 
(Godinho,  Viagam  da  Indidy  44)." 
Wilson  gives  kindan  as  the  Tamil 
equivalent  of  gingham,  and  perhaps 
intends  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  original 
of  this  word/  The  Tamil  Diet,  gives 
^^hmdan^  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
striped  or  chequered."  [The  Madras 
Gloss,  ffives  Can.  ginta^  TeL  gintena, 
Tam.  Icindany  with  the  meaning  of 
«*  double-thread  texture."  The  N,E.D., 
following  Scott,  Malayan  Words  in 
English,  142  seg,,  accepts  the  Javanese 
derivation  as  given  above :  "  Malay 
gingganq  ...  a  striped  or  checkered 
cotton  fabric  known  to  Europeans  in 
the  East  as  ^ainghamJ  As  an  adjec- 
tive, the  word  means,  both  in  Malay 
and  Javanese,  where  it  seems  to  be 
original,  'striped.'  The  full  expres- 
sion is  kdin  qinggang,  'striped  cloth' 
{Graahvis).  ^e  Tamil  ^Icindan,  a 
kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  striped  or 
chequered'  (quoted  in  Yule\  cannot 
be  tne  source  of  the  European  forms, 
nor,  I  think,  of  the  Malayan  forms. 
It  must  be  an  independent  word,  or  a 
perversion  of  the  Malavan  term."  On 
the  other  hand.  Prof.  Skeat  rejects  the 
Eastern  derivation  on  the  ground  that 
**no  one  explains  the  spelling.  The 
right  explanation  is  simply  that 
gingham  is  an  old  English  spelling 
of  Guingamp.  See  the  account  of  the 
*towne  of  Qyngham'  in  the  Paston 
Letters,  ed.  Gairaner,  iii.  357."  (8th  ser. 
Notes  and  Qv^eries,  iv.  386.)] 

e.  1507. — Cesare  Federioi  says  there  were 
at  Tana  many  weavers  who  made  **  ormesini 
e  gingmni  di  lana  e  di  bombaso  "—ginghams 
of  wool  and  cotton. — Ramvsio,  iii.  887v. 

1602.— "With  these  toils  they  got  to 
Arakan,  and  took  possession  of  two  islets 
which  stood  at  the  entrance,  where  they 


immediately  found  on  the  beach  two  sacks 
of  mouldy  Inseuit,  and  a  box  with  some 
ffingbams  {guingdes)  in  it."— i>e  CoiUo,  Dec. 
Iv. liT.  iT.  cap.  10. 

1615.— "Captain  Gock  is  of  opinion  that 
the  ginghama,  both  white  and  browne, 
which  yow  sent  will  prove  a  good  oom- 
modi^  m  the  Einge  of  Shashmahis  ounlry, 
who  is  a  Einge  of  certaine  of  the  most 
westermoet  ilandes  of  Japon  .  .  .  and  hath 
conquered  the  ilandes  called  The  Lequas.** — 
Letter  appd.  to  Cocks* g  Diary,  ii.  272. 

1648.  —  "The  principal  names  (of  the 
stu£fs)  are  these:  QamigninB,  Baftai,  Ckdas 
(see  PIEGE-QO0D8),  Astaananis  {atmOnls  t 
sky-blues).  ModafoeMjEerwixt  (see  BEIBA- 
MEE),  TricandvMy  Vhittet  (see  CHUITZ), 
Langans  (see  LUNQOOTY?),  ToffochUUn. 
{TcfJ\illa,  a  gold  stuff  from  Mecca;  see 
ADATI,  ALI£JA),  Dotias  (see  DHOTY).''— 
Van  Twist,  63. 

1726.— In  a  list  of  cloths  at  Pulioat : 
' '  Gekperde  CHnggaiigB  (TwiUed  ginghams) 

Ditto  Chial<mes{jaudooDal)"^Valent%jn, 
Char,  14. 

Also 

"Bore  (?)  Qingganee  driedraad."— t.  128. 

1770.— "Une  centaine  de  bailee  de  mon- 
choirs,  de  pagnes,  et  de  gningana,  d'un  ti^ 
beau  rouge,  que  les  Malabares  fabriquent  k 
Qaffanapatam,  oh  ils  sont  dtablis  depuis  tr^ 
longtemps." — Raynal,  Hist.  Pkilos.,  ii.  15, 
quoted  by  LiUri. 

1781.— "The  trade  of  Fort  St.  David's 
consists  in  longcloths  of  different  colours, 
sallamporees,  morees,  dimities,  Ginghama, 
and  succatoons." — CarracdolCs  L.  qf  Olioe, 
i.  5.  [Mr.  Whiteway  points  out  that  this  is 
taken  word  for  word  from  Hamilton,  New 
Account  (i.  355),  who  wrote  40  years  before.] 

„  ^*Sadras  est  renomm^  par  ses  gQin- 
gans,  ses  toiles  peintes;  et  Paliaoaie  par 
ses  mouchoirs." — ISoMierai,  i.  41. 

1793. — "Even  the  glngliam  wiustooats. 
which  striped  or  plain  have  so  lone  stood 
their  ground,  must,  I  hear,  ultimately  give 
way  to  the  stronger  kiweyiuw  (q.v.)."— 
Hugh  Boyd,  Indian  Observer,  77. 

1796.  — "Quingani  are  cotton  stuffs  of 
Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  which 
the  cotton  is  interwoven  with  thread  made 
from  certain  barks  of  trees."— /Va  Paolino, 
Viaggio,  p.  35. 

GINGI,  JINJEE,  &c.,  n.p.  Properly 
Chenji,  [Shenji ;  and  this  from  Tam. 
shingi,  Skt  sringi,  *a  hill'].  A  once 
celebrated  hill-foitress  in  S.  Arcot,  50 
[44]  m.  N.E.  of  Cuddalore,  35  m.  N.W. 
from  Pondicherry,  and  at  one  time  the 
seat  of  a  Mahratta  principality.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  first  three-ouarters  of  the  18th 
century,  and  was  neld  by  the  French 
from  1750  to  1761.  The  place  is  now 
entirely  deserted. 
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c.  Idl6.— "  And  then  they  were  to  pubUah 
A  proobunation  in  Negapatam,  that  no  one 
wajB  to  tnde  at  Terenapatam,  at  Porto 
Novo,  or  at  any  other  port  of  the  Naik  of 
OiiUa»  or  of  the  King  of  Maasulapatam,  be- 
•caufle  these  were  declared  enemies  of  the 
•state,  and  all  possible  war  should  be  made 
on  them  for  having  receired  amonff  them 
the  Hollanders.  .  .    "-^Bocarro,  p.  619. 

167& — ^'ApproTe  the  treaty  with  the 
Cawn  [see  KHAN]  of  Ghangie.  "—XeOeryrom 
Omtrl  to  Fort  St.  Geo.  In  Notet  and  JSxU,, 
No.  i.  6. 

1680.— *' Advice  received  .  .  .  that  San- 
to|^ee.  a  younger  brother  of  Sevagee's.  had 
sensed  upon  Bougnaut  Pundit,  the  Soobidar 
of  Chensy  Country,  and  put  him  in  irons." 
— iWa.  No.  iii.  44. 

1752. — "It  consists  of  two  towns,  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Gingae.  .  .  .  They 
Are  both  surrounded  by  one  wall,  8  miles  in 
circumference,  which  incloses  the  two  towns, 
4uid  five  mountains  of  ragged  rock,  on  the 
mmmits  of  which  are  built  5  strong  forts. . . . 
The  place  is  inaccessible,  except  from  the 
«ast  and  south-east.  .  .  .  The  place  was 
well  supplied  with  all  manner  of  stores,  and 
.garrisoned  by  150  Europeans,  and  sepoys 
And  black  people  in  great  numbers.  .  .  ." — 
Cambridge^  Account  ^the  War,  &c.,  32-83. 

GINSENG,  s.  A  medical  root 
which  has  an  extraordinary  reputation 
in  China  as  a  restorative,  and  sells 
there  at  prices  ranfdng  from  6  to  400 
dollars  an  ounce.  The  plant  is  Arabia 
Gitueng,  Benth.  (N.O.  AroHa^ceae),  The 
isecond  word  represents  the  Chinese 
name  JSn-ShSn.  In  the  literary  style 
the  drug  is  called  simply  Shin,  And 
possibly  Jhiy  or  *Man,'  has  been  pre- 
fixed on  account  of  the  forked  ramsh, 
man-like  aspect  of  the  root.  European 
practitioners  do  not  recognise  its 
allied  virtues.  That  which  is  most 
valued  comes  from  Corea,  but  it  grows 
abo  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  A 
kind  much  less  esteemed,  the  root  of 
Panax  quinqiLefoliwm,  L.,  is  imported 
into  China  from  America.  A  very 
«loflely-allied  plant  occurs  in  the 
Himiuaya,  A.  Faeudo-Gifuengj  Benth. 
Oifueng  is  first  mentioned  by  Alv. 
Semedo  (Madrid,  1642).  [See  BaU, 
Thinas  Chinese,  268  seq,,  where  Dr.  P. 
£mith  seems  to  believe  that  it  has  some 
medicinal  value.] 

GIRAFFE,  s.  English,  not  Anglo- 
Indian.  Fr.  gtrafij  It.  giraffa,  Sp.  and 
Port,  girafa,  old  Sp.  azorafa,  and  these 
from  Ar.  at-zardfoj  a  cameleopard.  The 
Pers.  furmfpo,  smmdpoy  seems  to  be  a 
iorm  curiously  divergent  of  the  same 


word,  perhaps  nearer  the  originaL 
The  olaer  Italians  sometimes  make 
giraffa  into  ieraph.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  latter  word,  in  its  biblical  use, 
may  be  radically  connected  with  giraffe. 
The  oldest  mention  of  the  animal  is 
in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  where  the  word  zdTndr^  rendered  in 
the  English  Bible  *  chamois,'  is  trans- 
lated ira/iiyXoirdp^Xif ;  and  SO  also  in 
the  Vukate  cameUmardalus^  [probably 
the  *  wild  goat '  of  the  Targums,  not 
the  giraffe  {Encycl.  Bibl  i,  722)].  We 
quote  some  other  ancient  notices  of  the 
animal,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
word  before  us : 

c.  B.c.  20.— "The  animals  called  camelo- 
pardt  {xafirfXarapBdiXtis)  present  a  mixture 
of  both  the  animals  comprehended  in  this 
appellation.  In  size  they  are  smaller  than 
camels,  and  shorter  in  the  neck  ;  but  in  the 
distinctive  form  of  the  head  and  eyes.  In 
the  curyature  of  the  back  again  they  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  camelj  but  in  colour 
and  hair,  and  in  the  length  of  tail,  they  are 
like  panthers."— ZKocfonM,  ii.  51. 

c.  A.D.  20,—**Canulleopards  {KafirfKowao- 
ddXeif )  are  bred  in  these  parts,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  respect  resemble  leopards,  for 
their  variegated  skin  is  more  like  the 
streaked  and  spotted  skin  of  fallow  deer. 
The  hinder  quarters  are  so  very  much  lower 
than  the  fore  quarters,  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
animal  sat  upon  its  rump.  ...  It  is  not, 
however,  a  wild  animal,  but  rather  like  a 
domesticated  beast ;  for  it  shows  no  mm  of 
a  savaffe  disposition."— iS^mio,  Bk.  XYl.  iv. 
§  18,  £.T.  by  Hamilton  and  Falconer. 

c.  A.D.  210. — ^Athenaeus,  in  the  description 
which  he  quotes  of  the  wonderful  procession 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria,  be- 
sides many  other  strange  creatures,  details 
130  Ethiopic  sheep,  20  of  Euboea,  12  white 
kol&ij  26  Indian  oxen,  8  Aethiopic,  a  huge 
white  bear,  14  pardales  and  16  panthers.  4 
lynxes,  S  arkiloiy  one  camilopardaliSf  1  Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros.— Bk.  V.  cap.  xxxii. 

c.  A.D.  620.— 
""Eyyer^    fjLOi    KiK€Tyaj    ToK&dpot    Mouo-a 
XiyeuLf 
fUKri  ^iffiP  BrfpQp,  hix^iv  KtKepafffUpd, 

wdpdaXiP     €Uo\6wtaTov     6fM>0     ^vr^y    re 
KdfiriXoP. 

Aei^  ol  rapa^,  ariKThv  Siftas,  oJVxra  /3eu&, 
^iX^y  (hr€p$€   Kdfnj,  doKixol  T6dts  eipia 

rapah, 
KiSKwf  d'oiK  taa  ftdrpa,  T6d€s  r*oi  rd/irap 

dXX'  ol  irp6a6€P  (aaiv  dpeiopts,  iHrrdrioi  di 
ToXX&r  6\ij;^6r€poL" — if.  r.  X. 

Oppiani  Cyn^egetiea,  iii.  461  seqq, 

c.  880.— **  These  also  presented  gifts, 
among  which  besides  other  thingv  a  owtain 
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species  of  animal,  of  nature  both  extra- 
ordinary and  wonderful.  In  size  it  waa 
equal  to  a  camel,  but  the  surface  of  its  skin 
marked  with  flower-like  spots.  Its  hinder 
parts  and  the  flanks  were  low,  and  like 
those  of  a  lion,  but  the  shoulders  and  fore- 
legs and  chest  were  much  higher  in  propor- 
tion than  the  other  limbs,  ^e  neck  was 
slender,  and  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  was  like  a  swan's  throat  in 
its  elongation.  The  head  was  in  form  like 
that  of  a  camel,  but  in  size  more  than  twice 
that  of  a  Libyan  ostrich.  ...  Its  legs  were 
not  moved  altemately,  but  by  pairs,  those 
on  the  right  side  being  moyea  together, 
and  those  on  the  left  together,  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other.  .  .  .  When  this 
creature  appeared  the  whole  multitude  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  and  its  form 
suggesting  a  name,  it  ^ot  from  the  populace, 
from  the  most  promment  features  of  its 
body,  the  improvised  name  of  camelo- 
pardalis." — Seluxionts,  Aethtopica,  x.  27. 

c.  940. — "The  most  common  animal  in 
those  countries  is  the  girafe  (Zariia)  .  .  . 
some  consider  its  origin  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  camel ;  others  say  it  is  owing  to  a 
union  of  the  camel  with  the  panther :  others 
in  short  that  it  is  a  particular  and  distinct 
species,  like  the  horse,  the  ass,  or  the  ox, 
and  not  the  result  of  any  cross-breed.  .  .  . 
In  Persian  the  ffiraffe  is  called  UskturgOo 
(* camel-cow').  It  used  to  be  sent  as  a 
present  from  Nubia  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
as  in  later  days  it  was  sent  to  the  Arab 
princes,  to  the  first  kh&lifs  of  the  house  of 
'Abbas,  and  to  the  Wslis  of  Misr.  .  .  .  The 
origin  of  the  g^iraife  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  discussions.  It  has  been  noticed 
that  the  panther  of  Nubia  attains  a  great 
size,  whilst  the  camel  of  that  country  is  of 
low  stature,  with  short  leffs,"  Ac.  Ac. — 
Ma§'Md%  iii.  3-6. 

a  1253.— "Entre  les  autres  ioiaus  que  il 
(le  Vieil  de  la  Montague)  envoia  au  Roy,  li 
envoia  un  oliphant  de  cristal  mqut  bien  fait, 
et  une  beste  que  Ton  appeUe  orafle,  de 
cristal  aussi."— /oi»w//«,  ed.  de  Wailly^  250. 

1271.-— "In  the  month  of  Jumada  II.  a 
female  giraflFe  in  the  Castle  of  the  Hill  (at 
Cairo)  gave  birth  to  a  young  one,  which  was 
nursed  by  a  cow."— ifcfoifcrm  (by  QiuxtrenUre), 
i.  pt.  2, 106.  ' 

1298.— "Mais   bien    out    giraifes   assez 

?ui  naissent  en  leur  pays."— ifarco  Polo, 
'auihuT*t  ed.,  p.  701. 

1336.— "Vidi  in  Kadro  (Cairo)  animal 
gezmffan  nomine,  in  anteriori  parte  multum 
elevatum,  longissimum  coUum  habens,  ita 
ut  de  tecto  domus  communis  altitudinis 
oomedere  possit.  Retro  ita  demissum  est 
ut  dorsum  ejus  manu  hominis  tangi  possit. 
Non  est  ferox  animal,  sed  ad  modum 
jumenti  pacificum,  colore  albo  et  rubeo 
pellem  habens  ordinatissime  decoratam." — 
GhU.  de  BoldefueU,  248-249. 

1884. — "Ora  racoonteremo  della  girafla 
ohe  bestia  ella  h.  La  giraffa  h  fatta  quasi 
come  lo  struzBolo,  salvo  die  I'imbusto  suo  non 
ha  penne  ('just  like  an  osteioh,  except  that  I 


it  has  no  feathers  on  its  body ' !)  ana  ha 
lana  branchissima  .  .  .  ella  h  veramente  a 
vedere  una  cosa  molto  oontFaflatta."— <%noii« 
aiffoli,  F.  al  Monte  Sinai,  182. 

1404.— "When  the  ambassadors  anired 
in  the  city  of  Ehoi,  they  found  in  it  aa 
ambassador,  whom  the  Sultan  of  Babylon 
had  sent  to  Timour  Bey.  .  .  .  He  had  also 
with  him  6  rare  birds  and  a  beast  called 
Jomula  .  .  ."  (then  follows  a  very  good 
description). — Clavijo,  by  Markham,  pp. 
86-87. 

c.  1430.— "Item,  I  have  also  been  in 
Lesser  India,  which  is  a  fine  Kingdom.  The 
capital  is  called  Dilv.  In  this  country  are 
many  elephants,  and  animals  called  ■anaaa. 
(for  sum^/b)f  which  is  like  a  stag,  but  is  a 
tall  animal  and  has  a  long  neck,  4  fathoms 
in  length  or  longer/' SckUlbergery  Hak.  Soc. 
47. 

1471.— "After  this  was  brought  foorthe 
a  giraffa.  which  they  call  Qinia&,  a  beasta 
as  long  legged  as  a  great  horse,  or  rather 
more ;  but  the  hinder  legges  are  halfe  a 
foote  shorter  than  the  former,"  kc  (The 
Italian  in  Jiamutio,  ii.  f.  102,  has  "vna 
Zirapha,  la  quale  essi  chiamano  Zirnapha 
ouer  QinJUy)—ylo$afa  BarbarOf  in  F«m«- 
Hans  in  PerBta,  Hak.  Soo.  54. 

1554.—"  n  ne  fut  one  que  les  granda 
seigneurs  quelques  barbares  qu'ilz  aient 
est^,  n'aimassent  qu'on  leurs  presentast  lea 
bestss  d'estranges  pais.  Aussi  en  aoons 
veu  plusieurs  au  chasteau  du  Csire  .  .  . 
entre  lesquelles  est  celle  qu'ilz  nomment 
vulgairement  Zumapa."— P.  Belon,  f.  118. 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  Belqn  adopting  this 
Persian  form  in  Egypt. 

GIBJA,  s.  This  is  a  word  for  a 
Christian  church,  commonly  used  on 
the  Bengal  side  of  India,  from  Port. 
wrejoy  itself  a  corruption  of  ecduia. 
Khati  Khan  (c.  1720)  speaking  of  the 
Portuguese  at  Hoogly,  savs  they  called 
their  places  of  worship  KaUgd  {EUiotj, 
vii.  211).  No  doubt  Kaludy  as  well  as 
iffrejoy  IS  a  form  of  ecdeticty  but  the 
superficial  resemblance  is  small,  so  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  Musulman. 
writer  was  speaking  from  book-know* 
ledge  only. 

1885.— "It  is  related  that  a  certain 
Maulvl,  celebrated  for  the  power  of  bia 
curses,  was  called  upon  by  his  fellow  reli- 
gionists to  curse  a  certain  church  buflt  by 
the  English  in  dose  proximity  to  a  Matjia^ 
Anxious  to  stand  well  with  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  offend  his  English 
rulers,  he  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  cuning- 
the  building  thus : 

'Qirjaffharl  Oirjaghar!  Giriat' 

(i.«.)  *Fall  down,  house!  Fall  down» 
house !    Fall  down  !  ^  or  simply 

'Ohurdi-house !  Church-house  !  Churoh!"* 
—  W.  J.  ITGruyther,  in  Panjob  Nota  and 
Qturiet,  ii.  125. 
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The  word  is  also  in  use  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago: 

1886.— "The  Tillage  (of  Wai  in  the 
Molaocaa)  ia  laid  out  in  rectanffolar  plots. 
.  .  .  One  of  its  chief  edifioea  is  the  OndJa, 
whose  grandeur  qnite  overwhelmed  us ;  for 
it  ia  fur  more  efuborately  decorated  than 
many  a  rural  parish  church  at  home." — 
H,  0.  ForUt,  A  Natumlut*t  Wanderings, 
p.  294. 

QOA,  n.p.  Properly  Gowa,  0(n>a, 
Mahr.  Goven,  [which  the  Madras  Gloss, 
connects  with  Skt.  goj  *  a  cow/  in  the 
sense  of  the  '  cowherd  country  ^  The 
famous  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  m  India  since  its  capture 
by  Albuquerque  in  1610.  In  earlier 
history  and  geography  the  place  ap- 
pears under  tne  name  of  Sinoabfir  or 
Sandabur  (Sund&pur?)  (q.v.)-  ^o^ 
or  Kuva  was  an  ancient  name  of  the 
southern  Eonkan  (see  in  H.  H.  WilsovCs 
Works,  Vishnu  Purana,  ii.  164,  note  20V 
We  find  the  place  called  by  the  Turkish 
admiral  Siai  'Ali  QowBl-Sanddbar, 
which  may  mean  **  Sandabur  of  Qova." 

1391. — In  a  copper  grant  of  this  date 
(S.  1313)  we  haye  mention  of  a  chief  city 
of  Kankaa  (see  GONGAN)  called  Oowa  and 
Gow&^Qra.  See  the  gprant  as  published 
by  Major  Legrand  Jacob  m  J,  Bo,  Br.  Ji,  As. 
JSoe.  iv.  107.  The  translation  is  too  loose  to 
make  it  worth'  while  to  transcribe  a  quota- 
tion; but  it  is  interesting  as  mentioning 
the  reoonquest  of  Qoa  from  the  TuruthhaSf 
t.e.  Turks  or  foreign  Mahommedans.  We 
know  from  Ibn  Batuta  that  Mahommedan 
aettlers  at  Hunftwar  had  taken  the  place 
aboat  1344. 

1610  (but  referring  to  some  years  earlier). 
"  1  departed  from  tiie  city  of  Dabuli  afore- 
said, and  wont  to  another  island  which  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  mainland  and 
ia  called  Ooga.  ...  In  this  island  there  is 
a  fortress  near  the  sea,  walled  round  after 
oar  manner,  in  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
captain  who  is  called  Savaiu,  who  has  400 
mamelukes,  he  himself  being  also  a  mame- 
luke."— rorfA«iMi,  115-116. 

c.  1620.— "In  the  Island  of  Tiuovryy  in 
which  is  situated  the  city  of  Goa,  there  are 
81  aldaas,  and  these  are  as  follows.  .  .  ." — 
In  Archiv,  Peri,  Orient.,  faso.  6. 

o.  1664. — "At  these  words  (addressed  by 
the  Vizir  of  Ouzerat  to  a  Portuguese  EuToy) 
my  wrath  broke  out,  and  I  said :  *  Male- 
diotion !  Tou  hare  found  me  with  my  fleet 
«me  to  wreck,  but  please  Gkxi  in  his  mercy, 
before  long,  under  favour  of  the  P&dsh2lh, 
you  shall  be  driven  not  only  from  Hormuz, 
but  from  Diu  and  G«w&  too ! '  "—Sidi  *AU 
Kapuddn,  in  /.  Asiat,  Ser.  L  tom.  ix.  70. 

Id02.— "The  island  of  Ooa  is  so  old  a 
place  that  one  finds  nothing  in  the  writings 
of  the  Ganaraa  (to  whom  it  always  belonged) 


about  the  be^nning  of  its  population.  But 
we  find  that  it  was  always  so  frequented  by 
strangers  that  they  used  to  have  a  pro- 
verbial saying:  'Let  us  go  and  take  our 
ease  amonff  we  cool  shades  of  GkM  moat,* 
which  in  the  old  language  of  the  country 
means  *the  cool  fertue  mid.* "—Ccuto,  Iv. 
z.  cap.  4. 

1648.— "All  those  that  have  seen  Europe 
and  Asia  agree  with  me  that  the  Port  of 
Qoa,  the  Fort  of  ConstaniinovU,  and  the 
Port  of  Toulon,  are  three  of  the  fairest 
Ports  of  all  our  vast  continent."— Tavemter, 
E.T.  ii.  74 ;  [ed.  Ball,  I  186]. 

OOA  PLUM.  The  fruit  of  Parin- 
arium  excelsunij  introduced  at  Goa  from 
Mozambique,  ciEilled  by  the  Portuguese 
Matomba.  "  The  fruit  is  almost  pure 
brown  sugar  in  a  paste"  (Birdvioodj 
MS.). 


OOA  POTATO. 

{Birdwoodj  MS.). 


Dtoscorea  a>culeata 


OOA  POWDER.  This  medicine, 
which  in  India  is  procured  from  Qoa 
only,  is  invaluable  in  the  virulent 
eczema  of  Bombay,  and  other  skin 
diseases.  In  eczema  it  sometimes  acts 
like  magic,  but  smarts  like  the  cutting 
of  a  knue.  It  is  obtained  from  Andira 
Araroba  (N.O.  Leguminosae\  a  native 
(we  believe)  of  S.  America.  The  active 
principle  is  Chrvsophanic  acid  (Commn. 
from  Sir  G.  Birdwood). 

OOA  STONE.  A  factitious  article 
which  was  in  great  repute  for  medical 
virtues  in  the  ]  7th  century.  See  quo- 
tation below  from  Mr.  King.  Sir  G. 
Birdwood  tells  us  it  is  still  sold  in  the 
Bombay  Bazar. 

1673.—"  The  PaulisUna  enjoy  the  biggest 
of  all  the  Mouasteries  at  St.  Koch ;  in  it  is 
a  Library,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Apothe- 
cary's Shop  well  furnished  with  Medicines, 
where  Gasper  Antonio,  a  Florentine,  a  Lay- 
Brother  ci  the  Order,  the  Author  of  the 
Gkia-Stonea.  brings  them  in  60,000  Xerr- 
phtns,  by  that  invention  Annually ;  he  is 
an  Old  Man,  and  almost  Blind.  — Fryer, 
149-150. 

1690.—"  The  double  excellence  of  this 
Stone  (snake-stone)  recommends  its  worth 
very  highly  .  .  .  and  much  excels  the  de- 
servedly nuned  Oatpar  Antoni,  or  Qoa 
StOBA.'^— Ovin^&m,  262. 

1711.—"  Ooa  Stonea  or  Pedra  de  Gasper 
Anionio,  are  made  by  the  Jesuits  here: 
They  are  from  jb  to  8  Ounces  each ;  but  the 
Sise  makes  no  Difference  in  the  Price :  We 
bought  11  Ounces  for  20  Rupees.  They  are 
often  counterfeited,  but  'tis  an  eosie  Matter 
for  one  who  has  seen  the  right  Sort,  to  dis- 
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ooTor  it.  .  .  .  Mtmooch't  Stones  at  Fort  St. 
Qeorg^e  oome  the  nearest  to  them  .  .  . 
both  Sorts  are  deeenredly  cried  up  for  their 
\ertaea."-^Loeiifer,  268. 

1768-71.--"  Their  medicines  are  mostly 
such  as  are  produced  in  the  ooimiry. 
Amonest  others,  they  make  use  of  a  kind 
of  littto  artificial  stone,  that  is  manufactured 
at  Goa,  and  possesses  a  strong  aromatic 
scent.  They  give  scrapings  of  this,  in  a 
little  water  mixed  with  sugar,  to  their 
patients."— iSieavortnvf,  E.T.  i.  454. 

1867.—*'  The  Ooa-Stone  was  in  the  16th  (?) 
and  17th  centuries  as  much  in  repute  as 
the  Beaoar,  and  for  similar  virtues  .  .  . 
It  is  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  duck's  egg, 
has  a  prreyish  metallic  lustre,  and  though 
hard,  is  friable.  The  mode  of  employing 
it  was  to  take  a  minute  dose  of  the  powder 
scraped  from  it  in  one's  drink  every  morn- 
ing ...  So  precious  was  it  esteemed  that 
the  great  usually  carried  it  about  with  them 
in  a  casket  of  gold  filigree." — Nat.  Hist,  of 
Oenuy  by  C.  W.  King,  M,A.,  p.  256. 

—  GOBANG,  s.  The  game  introduced 
some  years  aro  from  Japan.  The  name 
is  a  corr.  of  Chinese  KH-p^an^  'checker- 
board.' 

[1898. — "Oo,  properly  gomohi  narahe, 
often   with   littie   appropriateness   termed 

*  checkers'  by  European  writers,  is  the 
most  popular  of  the  indoor  pastimes  of  the 
Japanese, — a  very  different  affair  from  the 
simple  game  known  to  Europeans  as  Cklban 
or  Gobang,  properly  the  name  of  the  board 
on  which  go  is  played." — ChamJberlAin,  Things 
Japanete,  8rd  ed.,  190  «eg.,  where  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  game  will  be  found.] 

OODAVEEY,  n.p.    Skt.  Goddvari, 

*  giving  kine.'  Whether  this  name  of 
northern  etymology  was  a  corruption 
of  some  indigenous  name  we  know  not. 
[The  Draviaian  name  of  the  river  is 
Goday  (Tel.  gode,  *  limit 'X  of  which 
the  present  name  is  possibly  a  corrup- 
tion J  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Qoda- 
veiy  is  ignored  by  writers  and  map- 
makers  till  a  comparatively  late  period, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  D.  Jo&o 
de  Castro,  in  a  work,  however,  not 
published  till  1843.  Barros,  in  his 
trace  of  the  coasts  of  the  Indies  (Dec.  I. 
iz.  cap.  IX  mentions  Ghidavanj  as  a 
place  adjoining  a  cape  of  the  same 
name  (which  appears  in  some  much 
later  charts  as  &  G<rrdewar\  but  takes 
no  notice  of  the  great  river,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  in  any  part  of  his 
history.  Linschoten  also  speaks  of  the 
Punto  de  Chiadovaryn,  but  not  of  the 
river.  Nor  does  his  map  show  the 
latter,  though  showing  the  Kistna  dis- 
tinctly.    The  small  general  map    of 


India  in  "  Oawbridg^B  Ace,  of  the  War 
in  India,**  1761,  confounds  the  sources 
of  the  Godavery  with  those  of  the 
Mahanadi  (of  Orissa)  and  carries  the 
latter  on  to  combine  with  the  western 
rivers  of  the  Ganges  Delta.  This  was 
eWdently  the  prevailing  view  until 
Bennell  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  Memoir  (1783),  in  which  he  writes : 

**  The  Godavery  river,  or  Oonga  Godowry, 
commonly  called  Oanpa  in  European  maps, 
and  sometimes  Gang  u  Indian  histories,  has 
generally  been  represented  as  tiie  same 
river  with  that  of  Oattack. 

"  As  we  have  no  authority  that  I  can  find 
for  supposing  it,  the  opinion  must  have 
been  taken  up,  on  a  supposition  that  there 
was  no  opening  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Kistna  and  Mahanadee  (or  (Attack  river) 
of  magnitude  sufficient  for  such  a  river  as 
the  Qanga"  (pp.  74-76)  [also  ibid.  2nd  ed. 
244].  As  to  this  error  see  also  a  quota- 
tion from  D'Anville  under  EEDGEBEE.  It 
is  probable  that  what  that  geographer  says 
in  his  Eclaircisaementy  p.  iSi,  that  he  had 
no  real  idea  of  the  Godavery.  That  name 
occurs  in  his  book  only  as  *'la  pointe  de 
Gaudewari."  This  point,  he  says,  is  about 
E.N.E.  of  the  '' nver  of  Narsapur,"  at 
a  distance  of  about  12  leagues;  "it  is 
a  low  land,  intersected  by  several  river- 
arms,  forming  the  mouths  of  that  which 
the  maps,  esteemed  to  be  most  correct,  call 
Wett'teron;  and  the  river  of  Narsapur  is 
itself  one  of  those  arms,  according  to  a  MS. 
map  in  my  possession."  Narsaparam  is  the 
name  of  a  taluk  on  the  westernmost  delta 
branch,  or  Vasishta  Godftvarl  [see  Morris, 
Man,  of  Godavery  Dist,,  19S].  Wenseron 
appears  on  a  map  in  Baldaeus  (1672),  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two  mouths  of  the 
Eastern  or  GautamI  God&varl,  entering  the 
sea  near  Coringa.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
name  as  Injaram  on  that  branch,  where  there 
was  an  English  Factory  for  many  years. 

In  the  neat  map  of  '^Regionum 
(I!horomandel,  (^Iconda,  et  Orixa," 
which  is  in  Baldaeus  (1672^  there  is 
no  indication  of  it  whatever  except  as 
a  short  inlet  from  the  sea  called  Gk)lld6- 
wary. 

1588. — "  The  noblest  rivers  of  this  province 
(Daguem  or  Deocan)  are  six  in  number,  to 
wit :  Crusna  (Krishna),  in  many  places 
known  as  Hinapor,  because  it  passes  by  a 
city  of  this  name  {ffindapQr  t) ;  Bivra  (raad 
Bima  t) ;  these  two  rivers  join  on  the 
borders  of  the  Deccan  and  the  land  of 
Gaaara  (q.v.),  and  after  traversing  great 
distances  enter  the  sea  in  the  Oria  territory : 
Malaprare  {Malprabhat) ;  Guodavam  (read 
Qnooayari)  otherwise  called  Gangua ;  Pur- 
nadi ;  Tapi.  Of  these  the  Malaprare  enters 
the  sea  in  the  Oria  territory,  and  so  does 
the  Qnodavain;  but  Purnadi  and  Tupt 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Gambay  at  different 
points." — JofUf  de  CuCtol  Prtwueiro  Roteiro 
da  Costa  da  India,  pp.  6,  7. 
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c.  1590.— "Here  Hn  Berar)  are  rivers  in 
abundance ;  espeoiaJly  the  Ganga  of  Ootam, 
which  they  also  call  Qodovtzi.  The  Ganga 
of  Hindustan  they  dedicate  to  Mahadeo, 
but  this  Ganga  to  Gotam.  And  they  tell 
wonderful  legends  of  it,  and  pay  it  great 
adoration.  It  has  its  springs  m  the  Sahya 
Hills  near  Trimbak,  and  passing  through 
the  Wilfiyat  of  Ahmadna^ar,  enters  Berar 
and  thence  flows  on  to  Tilingana." — Aln-i- 
A£bari  (orig.)  i.  476;  [ed.  farrett,  ii,  228.] 
We  may  ouerve  that  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Delta  branches  of  the  Gk>dayery  is  still 
called  Oautami. 

€K>DDE8S,  s.  An  absurd  corrup- 
tion which  used  to  be  applied  by  our 
countrymen  in  the  old  settlements  in 
the  Malay  countries  to  the  young 
women  of  the  land.  It  is  Malay  gddlSy 
*a  virgin.' 

c.  1772.- 
**  And  then  how  strange,  at  night  opprest 
By  toils,  with  songs  you're  lulled  to  rest ; 
Of  rural  goddaBses  the  guest, 

DeUghtf  ul ! " 
W,  Martdenf  in  Memdrif  14. 

1784. — "A  lad  at  one  of  these  entertain- 
ments, asked  another  his  opinion  of  a 
gaddees  who  was  then  dancing.  'If  she 
were  plated  with  gold,'  replied  he,  'I  would 
not  take  her  for  my  concubine,  much  less 
for  my  -wife,' "—Marsden't  H,  of  Sumatra^ 
2nd  ed.,  230. 

GODOWN,  8.  A  warehouse  for 
soods  and  stores  ;  an  outbuilding  used 
for  stores ;  a  store-room.  The  word  is 
in  constant  use  in  the  Chinese  ports  as 
well  as  in  India.  The  H.  and  Beng. 
guddm  is  apparently  an  adoption  of  the 
Anglo-Indum  word,  not  its  original. 
The  word  appears  to  have  passed  to 
the  continent  of  India  from  the  eastern 
settlements,  where  the  Malay  word 
gBLdong  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
of  'store-room^'  but  also  in  that  of 
'a  house  built  of  brick  or  stone.' 
Still  the  word  appears  to  have  come 
primarily  from  the  South  of  India, 
where  in  Telugu  g^arigij  giddangi,  in 
Tamil  ktda/hgu,  signify  *a  place  where 
goods  lie,^  from  Artou,'  to  lie.^  It  appears 
m  Singhalese  also  as  guddma.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  common  Malay  and 
Javanese  words  are  Tamil,  or  only  to 
be  explained  by  Tamil.  Free  inter- 
course between  the  Coromandel  Coast 
and  the  Archipelago  is  very  ancient, 
and  when  the  Portuguese  first  appeared 
at  Malacca  they  foimj  there  numerous 
settlers  from  S.  Indili  (see  8.v.  ELINO^" 
Bluteau  gives  the  word  as  palavra 
Indiay  and   explains   it   as  a  "^ 


quasi  debaixo  de  chfto"  (**  almost  under 
ground  "\  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 

[1513.—-*'.  .  .  in  which  all  his  rice  and  a 
Gudam  full  of  mace  was  burned." — Letter 
of  F,  P.  Andrade  to  Albuquerque^  Feb.  22, 
India  Office,  MSS.  (Mpo  Cknmologico,  vol.  I. 

[1662.— "At  ni^ht  secretly  they  cleared 
their  Gudams,  which  are  rooms  almost  under 
ground,  for  fear  of  fire."— ^amw,  Dec.  IT. 
Bk.  vi.  ch.  3.] 

1652. — " .  .  .  and  ordered  them  to  plunder 
many  godowna  {ffudoet)  in  which  there  was 
such  abundance  of  clove,  nutmeg,  mace, 
and  sandal  wood,  that  our  people  could  not 
transport  it  all  till  they  had  called  in  the 
people  of  Malacca  to  complete  its  removal." 
—CaatanJieday  iii.  276-7. 

1661.—".  .  .  Godowns  {Gvddea),  which 
are  strong  houses  of  stone,  having  the  lower 
part  built  with  lime."— Cfarreo,  II.  i.  286. 
(The  last  two  quotations  refer  to  events  in 
1611.) 

1570.—".  .  .  but  the  merchants  have  all 
one  house  or  Magcuson^  which  house  they 
call  Oodon,  which  is  made  of  brickes." — 
CcMcar  Frederiiey  in  HakL 

1586.— "In  the  Palace  of  the  King  (at 
Pegu)  are  many  magazines  both  of  gold  and 
of  silver.  .  .  .  Sandalwood,  and  lign-aloes, 
and  all  such  things,  have  their  gottons 
(ffottomi),  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  separate 
chambers." — Oasparo  BcUbif  f.  111. 

[c.  1612,—".  .  .  if  I  did  not  he  would 
take  away  from  me  the  key  of  the  gadong." 
— Danverty  Letters,  i.  196.] 

1613. — "As  fortelezas  e  fortificafSes  de 
Malayos  ordinariamente  erSk>  aedifficios  de 
matte  entaypado,  de  que  havia  muytas  casas 
e  armenyas  ou  godoens  que  sfio  aedifficios 
sobterraneos,  em  que  os  mercadores  recolhem 
as  roupas  de  Choromandel  per  il  perigo  de 
fogo." — Oodinho  de  Erediaf  22. 

1615.— "We  paid  Jno.  Bono  70  tales  or 
plate  of  bars  in  full  payment  of  the  fee 
symple  of  the  gadonge  over  the  way,  to 
westward  of  English  bowse,  whereof  lOO 
taies  was  paid  before." — Cocka*a  Diary,  i.  39 ; 
[in  i.  16  gedonge]. 

[  „  "An  old  ruined  brick  house  or 
godung."— /W«-,  Letter*,  iii.  109, 

[  „  "The  same  goods  to  be  locked  up 
in  the  gaddonM."— /&i<2.  iii.  169.] 

1634.— 
"  Virao  das  ruas  as  secretas  minas 

«  *  •  «  « 

Das  abrazadas  casas  as  ruinas, 

E  das  riquezas  os  guddes  desertos." 

MaUuea  Conquistada,  x.  61. 
1680.— "Rent  Rowle  of  Dwelling  Houses, 
Goedowna,  etc.,    within  the   Garrison  in 
Christian  Town."— In  WJieeler,  i.  268-4. 

1683.— <*  I  went  to  ye  Bankshall  to  mark 
out  and  appoint  a  Plat  of  ground  to  build 
a  Ck>down  for  ye  Honble.  Company's  Salt 
Tetre,"—Medge$,  Diary,  March  5;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  67]. 
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1686.—'*  Monday,  8rd  August.  The  Ghoul- 
try  Justices  having  produced  examinations 
tasen  by  them  concerning  the  murder  of  a 
child  in  the  Black  town,  and  the  robbing 
of  a  godown  within  the  walls :— it  is  orderea 
that  the  Judge- Advocate  do  cause  a  session 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  11th  for  the  trial 
of  the  criminals." — UMcial  Memorandum,  in 
Wheeler,  i.  803. 

[180G. — ''The  cook-room  and  Zodoun  at 
the  Laul  Baug  are  covered  in.'* — Wellin^tonf 
i.  66.] 

1809.— "The  Black  Hole  is  now  part  of  a 
godown  or  warehouse:  it  was  filled  with 
goods,  and  I  could  not  see  it." — Ld.  VcUetUtay 
I.  287. 

1880.— ''These  'Gk>dowxiB'  ...  are  one 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  a  Japanese 
town,  both  because  they  are  white  where 
all  else  is  gray,  and  because  they  are  solid 
where  all  else  is  perishable." — Miss  Bird's 
Japan,  i.  264. 

GOGLET,  anGLET.  s.  A  water- 
bottle,  usually  earthenware,  of  globular 
body  with  a  long  neck,  the  same  as  what 
is  called  in  Bengal  more  commoi^  a 
mrOhl  (see  SERAI,  b.,  KOOZA).  This 
is  the  usual  form  now ;  the  article 
described  by  Linschoten  and  Pyrard. 
with  a  sort  of  cullender  mouth  and 

Sebbles  shut  inside,  was  somewhat 
liferent.  Corrupted  from  the  Port. 
gorgoleta,  the  name  of  such  a  vessel. 
The  French  have  also  in  this  sense 
gargotUettey  and  a  word  gargouiUe,  our 
medieval  gurgoyle;  all  derivations  from 
^orga,  ga/rga,  gorge,  *the  throat,'  found 
in  all  the  Bomance  tongues.  Tom 
Cringle  shows  that  the  word  is  used 
in  the  W.  Indies. 

1598. — "These  cruses  are  called  Qorgo- 
lotta."— ZAfucAofen,  60 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  207]. 

1699.  —  In  Debiy,  vii.  28,  the  word  is 
written  Gorgolane. 

c.  1610. — "H  y  a  une  pi^  de  terre  fort 
delicate,  et  toute  perc^e  de  petits  tious 
fa^onnez,  dt  au  dedans  y  a  de  petites  pierres 
qui  ne  peuvent  sortir,  c'est  pour  nettoyer  le 
vase.  lis  appellent  cela  gai|;oiilette :  Teau 
n*en  sorte  que  peu  k  la  fois." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  ii.  48;  [Hak  Soc.  ii.  74,  and  see  i. 
329]. 

[1616.—".  .  .  6  CkMfgolette."— i^VMfer, 
Letters,  iv.  198.] 

1648.—"  They  all  drink  out  of  Ooigolanes, 
that  is  out  of  a  Pot  with  a  Spout,  without 
setting  the  Mouth  thereto."— I*.  Van  SpU- 
bergett^s  Voyage,  87. 

c  1670. — "Quand  on  est  k  la  maison  on  a 
des  OoQZgonlattei  ou  aigui^res  d'une  oer- 
taine  pierre  poreuse." — Bemier  (ed.  Amst.), 
ii.  214 ;  [and  comp.  ed.  Conttable,  866]. 

1688. — "L'on  donne  k  chaeon  de  ceux 
que  leur  malheur  conduit  dans  ces  saintes 


prisons,  un  pot  de  terre  plein  d'eau  pour  so 
laver,  un  autre  plus  propre  de  ceux  qu'on 
appelle  Qnntlleta,  aussi  plein  d'eau  pour 
hoir9  "—Dellon,  Rel,  de  l^InpLiiiHaii  de  Voa, 
136. 

c.  1690.  — "The  Siamese,  Malays,  and 
Macassar  people  have  the  art  of  making 
from  the  laiger  coco-nut  shells  most  elegant 
drinking  vessels,  cups,  and  those  other 
receptacles  for  water  to  drink  called  Gor- 
gelecte,  which  thev  set  with  silver,  and 
which  no  doubt  by  the  i^orant  are  supposed 
to  be  made  of  the  precious  Maldive  coooe." 
— Rumphius,  I.  iii. 

1698.— "The  same  wav  they  have  of 
cooling  their  liquors,  oy  a  wet  cloth 
wrapped  about  their  QuzgolotB  and  Jars, 
which  are  vessels  made  of  a  porous  Kind  of 
Earth."— i^f^er,  47. 

1726. — "However,  they  were  much  aston- 
ished that  the  water  in  the  Ctorgolefes  in 
that  tremendous  heat,  especially  out  of 
doors,  was  found  quite  cold." — valeiUijn^ 
Ckaro.  59. 

1766. — "  I  perfectly  remember  having  said 
that  it  would  not  oe  amiss  for  General 
Camac  to  have  a  man  with  a  Goglet  of 
water  ready  to  pour  on  his  head,  whenever 
he  should  begin  to  grow  warm  in  debate." — 
Lord  Olive.  Conm,  F&rt  William,  Jan.  29. 
In  Long,  406. 

1829.— "  Dressing  in  a  hurry,  find  the 
drunken  bheesty  .  .  .  has  mistaken  your 
boot  for  the  goglet  in  which  you  cany  your 
water  on  the  line  of  march."  —  SUpp's 
Memoirs,  ii.  149. 

c.  1830.— "I  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
bottle  of  very  tolerable  rum,  some  salt  junk, 
some  biscuit,  and  a  goglot,  or  porous  earthen 
jar  of  water,  with  some  capital  dgars." — 
Tom  Cringle,  ed.  1863,  162. 

1832. — "  Murwan  sent  for  a  woman  named 
Joada,  and  handing  her  some  virulent  poison 
folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  said,  *  if  you 
can  throw  this  into  Hussun  s  gogglot,  he  on 
drinking  a  mouthful  or  two  ^water  will 
instantly  bring  up  his  liver  pieoe-meai.' " — 
HerHoU,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  166. 

1866.— "To  do  it  (nld  the  RaDeoon 
Pagoda)  they  have  enveloped  the  whole  in 
an  extraordinary  scaffolding  of  bamboos, 
which  looks  as  if  they  had  been  endosing 
the  pagoda  in  basketwork  to  keep  it  frcxn 
breaking,  as  you  would  do  with  a  water 

Siglet  tor  a  ddk  journey."— In  BlackwooeCs 
ag..  May,  1866. 

GOGO,  OOGA,  n.p.  A  town  on 
the  inner  or  eastern  shore  of  Kattywar 
Peninsula,  formerly  a  seaport  of  some 
importance,  with  an  anchorage  sheltered 
by  the  Isle  of  Peram  (the  Bwram  of  the 
quotation  from  Ibn  Batuta).  Gogo 
appears  in  the  Catalan  map  of  1375. 
Two  of  the  extracts  will  show  how 
this  unhappy  city  used  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese.    Qogo  is  now 
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supeiseded  to  a  great  extent  by  Bhau- 
nagar,  8  m.  distant. 

1821.— "Dated  from  Caga  the  12th  day 
of  Ootober,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1S21." — 
Letter  ofFr,  JordoMU,  in  CcOhay,  Ice.  i.  228. 

c.  1843.— "We  departed  from  Beiram  and 
arrived  next  day  at  the  city  of  KfUca,  which 
is  large,  and  poeseeses  extensive  oazars.  We 
anchored  4  miles  off  because  of  the  ebb 
tide."— 7&»  BaiutOj  iv.  60. 

1531.— "The  Governor  (Nuno  da  Cunha) 
.  .  .  took  counsel  to  order  a  fleet  to  remain 
behind  to  make  war  upon  Cambaya,  leavinff 
Antonio  de  Saldanha  with  50  sail,  to  wit :  4 
^aleons,  and  the  rest  gallep  and  galeots, 
and  rowing-vessels  of  the  King's,  with  some 
private  ones  eac er  to  remain,  in  the  greed 
for  prize.  Ana  in  this  fleet  there  stayed 
1000  men  with  good  will  for  the  plunder 
before  them,  and  many  honoured  gentlemen 
&nd  captains.  And  running  up  the  Gulf 
they  came  to  a  city  called  Gkiga,  peoi)led  by 
rich  merchants;  and  the  fleet  entering  by 
the  river  ravaged  it  by  fire  and  sword, 
slaying  much  people.  .  .    " — Qorrta^  iii.  418. 

[c.  1590.— "Ohogeh."    See  under  8UB- 

1602.—".  .  .  the  city  of  Oog^  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  opulent  in 
traffic,  wealth  and  power  of  all  those  of 
Oambaya.  .  .  .  This  city  lies  almost  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  western  side, 
spreading  over  a  level  i>lain,  and  from 
certain  ruins  of  buildings  still  visible,  seems 
to  have  been  in  old  times  a  very  great 
place,  and  under  the  dominion  of  certain 
foreigners." — CoMto*  rv.  vii.  cap.  5. 

1614. — "  The  passage  across  from  Surrate 
to  Goga  is  very  short,  and  so  the  three 
fleets,  starting  at  4  in  tiie  morning,  arrived 
there  at  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  next  day  the 
Portuguese  returned  ashore  to  bum  the  city 
.  .  .  and  entering  the  city  they  set  fire  to 
it  in  all  Quarters,  and  it  began  to  bUuse 
with  such  rury  that  there  was  burnt  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandize  {faaenda*  de  parte), 
which  was  a  huge  loss  to  the  Moors.  .  .  . 
After  the  burning  of  the  dty  they  abode 
there  8  days,  b<^  captains  and  soldiers 
ooQtent  with  the  abundance  of  their  booty, 
and  the  fleet  stood  for  Dio,  taking,  besides 
the  goods  that  were  on  board,  many  boats 
in  tow  laden  with  the  same." — 6ocanro, 
Decada,99a, 

[c.  1660. — "  A  man  on  foot  going  by  land 
to  a  small  village  named  the  Ckiiiges,  and 
from  thence  crossing  the  end  of  the  Gulf, 
CKBL  go  from  Diu  to  Snrat  in  four  or  five 
days.  .  .  ."—Tavemiery  ed.  Ball,  ii.  37.] 

1727.—"  Goga  is  a  pretty  large  Town  .  .  . 
has  some  Trade.  ...  It  has  the  Conveni- 
enoes  of  a  Harbour  for  the  laigest  Ships, 
though  they  lie  dry  on  soft  Mud  at  low 
Water."— ul.  HamiUoti,  i.  148. 

GOOOLLA,  OOaALA,  n.p.  This 
is  still  the  name  of  a  village  on  a 
peninsular  sandy  spit  of  the  mainland, 


opjposite  to  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Diu,  and  formerly  itself  a  fort.  It 
was  known  in  the  16th  century  as  the 
Villa  dos  Bumeg,  because  Melique  Az 
(Malik  Ayaz,  the  Mahom.  GbvemorX 
not  much  trusting  the  Rumes  {i.e.  the 
Turkish  Mercenaries),  *'or  willing  that 
they  should  be  within  the  Fortress, 
sent  them  to  dwell  there."  (BarroSy 
II.  iii.  cap.  5). 

1525.— "Paga  dyo  e  gogoUa  a  el  Rey  de 
Cambaya  treze  layques  em  tangas  .  .  .  xiij 
laiques." — Lembranfo,  34. 

1538.— In  Botelko,  Tomho,  280,  239,  we  find 
"  Alfandegua  de  Qnogoalaa." 

1539. — ".  .  .  terminating  in  a  long  and 
narrow  tongue  of  sand,  on  which  stands  a 
fort  which  they  call  Gogala,  and  the 
Portuguese  the  Villa  dos  Itunieg,    On  the 

C'  it  of  this  tonffue  the  Portuguese  made  a 
utifxd  round  Dulwark."—»/()ao  de  Castro, 
Primeiro  Roteiro,  p.  218. 

^  GOLAH,  8.  Hind,  gold  (from  gol, 
'round').  A  store-house  for  grain  or 
salt ;  so  called  from  the  typical  form 
of  such  store-houses  in  many  parts  of 
India,  viz.  a'<  circular  wall  of  mud 
with  a  conical  roof .  [One  of  the  most 
famous  of  these  is  the  Gold  at  Patna, 
completed  in  1786,  but  never  used.] 

[1785.— "We  visited  the  Gola,  a  building 
intended  for  a  public  granary." — In  Forbes, 
Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed.  ii.  445.] 

1810.  — **  The  golah,  or  warehouse."— 
WUliamson,  V.  M.  ii.  343. 

1878.— "The  villagers,  who  were  really  in 
want  of  food,  and  maddened  by  the  sight  of 
those  ffolahs  stored  with  gram,  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  help  themselves." — 
Life  in  the  Mqfussil,  ii.  77. 

OOLD    MOHUB    FLOWER,    s. 

Ca^emlfinia  pulcherrima,  Sw.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  H.  gtUmoTy 
which  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  but  is 
said  to  mean  *  peacock-flower.' 

[1877.— "The  crowd  began  to  press  to  the 
great  Gool-mohur  tree"— Allardyce,  City  of 
iSun^n^,  iii.  207.] 

GOLE,  s.  The  main  body  of  an 
army  in  array ;  a  clustered  body  of 
troops  ;  an  irregular  squadron  of  horse- 
men. P. — H.  ghol;  perhaps  a  con- 
fusion with  the  Arab,  jam  (gavJ),  *a 
troop ' :  [but  Platts  connects  it  with 
Skt.  hula,  *  an  assemblage ']. 

1507.— "As  the  right  and  left  are  called 
Berftngh&r  and  Sewftnghftr  .  .  .  and  are  not 
included  in  the  centre  which  they  call  ghftl, 
the  right  and  left  do  not  belong  to  the 
ghUL'^BaAr,  227. 
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180a— "When  within  reach,  he  fired  a 
few  rounds,  on  which  I  formed  my  men 
into  two  gholes.  .  »  .  Both  gholM  at- 
tempted to  turn  his  flanks,  but  the  men 
behaved  ill,  and  we  were  repulsed." — 
Skinner,  Mil,  Mem,  I  298. 

1849.—"  About  this  time  a  large  gole  of 
horsemen  came  on  towards  me,  and  I  pro- 
posed to  charge  ;  but  as  they  turned  at  once 
from  the  fire  of  the  g^uns,  and  as  there  was  a 
nullah  in  front,  I  refrained  from  advancing 
after  them." — Brigadier  LoeJhwood,  Report  qf 
2nd  Cavalry  Division  at  Battle  of  OoojaiU, 

aOMASTA,  OOMASHTAH,  s. 
Hind,  from  Pers.  aumdshtahy  part. 
*  appointed,  delated.'  A  native  agent 
or  factor.  In  Madras  the  modem  ap- 
plication is  to  a  clerk  for  vernacular 
correspondence. 

1747.—"  As  for  the  Salem  Cloth  they  beg 
leave  to  defer  settling  any  Price  for  that 
sort  till  they  can  bei^vised  from  the  Goa 
MastolB  (1)  in  that  Province."— ^.  St,  David 
Consn,,  May  11.  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

1762.— "You  will  direct  the  gentleman, 
Qomastahs,  Muttatvddies  (see  MOOT- 
BUDDY),  and  Moonthiei,  and  other  officers 
of  the  English  Company  to  relinquish  their 
farms,  taalues  (see  TALOOE),  gonges,  and 
golaluk"- 7A«  Nabob  to  the  Gofvemor,  in  Vaai 
Sittarty  i.  229. 

1776. —  "The  Magistrate  shall  appoint 
some  one  person  his  gomastah  or  Agent  in 
each  Town."— JSToMof  5  Code,  56. 

1778. —  "The  Company  determining  if 
possible  to  restore  their  investment  to  the 
former  condition  .  .  .  sent  gomastaliB,  or 
Gentoo  factors  in  their  own  pay." — OtTne, 
ed.  1803,  ii.  57. 

c.  1785, — "I  wrote  an  order  to  my 
gomastah  in  the  factory  of  Hughly."— 
Zkuraccioli^s  L\fe  of  Clive,  lii,  448. 

1817. — "The  banyan  hires  a  species  of 
broker,  called  a  Oomastah,  at  so  much  a 
month."— Jfi/r»  Higt,  iii.  13. 

1837.—" .  .  .  (The  Bajah)  sent  us  a  vei^ 
good  breakfast ;  when  we  had  eaten  it,  his 
gomashta  (a  sort  of  secretary,  at  least  more 
like  that  than  anything  else)  came  to 
say  .  .  ." — Lettertfrom  Madras,  128. 

OOMBBOON,  n.p.  The  old  name 
in  European  documents  of  the  place 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  now  known  as 
Bandar  'Ahbds,  or  'Aliba9l,  The  latter 
name  was  given  to  it  when  Shah 
'Abbas,  after  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  island  city  of  Hormuz, 
established  a  port  there.  The  site 
which  he  selected  was  the  little  town 
of  Gkunrnn.  This  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  took  it  from 
the  *King  of  Lar'  in  1612,  but  two 
years  later  it  was  tal^en  by  the  Shah. 


The  name  is  said  (in  the  Geog,  Moffcmne^ 
i,  17)  to  be  Turkish,  meaning  *a 
Custom  House.'  The  word  aUud^  to 
is  probably  gumruk,  which  has  that 
meaning,  and  whici  is  again,  through 
Low  Greek,  from  the  Latin  cammarcmm* 
But  this  etymology  of  the  name  aeems 
hardly  probable.  That  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  A.  EUunilton  below  is 
from  Pers.  JbamrUn^  *a  shrimp,'  or 
Port.  camaraOj  meaning  the  same. 

The  first  mention  of  Gombroon  in 
the  £.  I.  Papers  seems  to  be  in  161 G, 
when  Edmund  Connok,  the  Company's, 
chief  agent  in  the  Gulf,  calls  it  ^  Goin- 
hraun^  the  best  port  in  all  Persia,"  and 
"that  hopeful  and  glorious  port  of 
Gombroon "  {SainsfywnL  L  484-5  ; 
[Foster^  Letters,  iv.  264J).  There  was 
an  English  factory  here  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Hormuz,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  in  1759,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Comte  d'Estaisg. 
The  factory  was  re-established,  but 
ceased  to  exist  a  year  or  two  after. 

[1565.— "Bam(M  Gombmo,  so-called  in 
Persian  and  Turkish,  which  means  Custom- 
house."— Mestre  Afonso's  Overland  Journey^ 
Ann,  Maritim.  e  Colon,  ser.  4.  p.  217.] 

1614.— (The Captain-major)  ''under orders 
of  Dom  Luis  da  Gama  returned  to  succour 
Comor&o,  but  found  the  enemy's  fleet 
already  there  and  the  fort  surrendered.  .  .  . 
News  which  was  heard  by  Dom  Luis  da 
Oama  and  most  of  the  people  of  Ormuz  in 
such  way  as  might  be  expected,  some  of 
the  old  folks  of  Ormuz  prognosticating  at 
once  that  in  losing  C<miorlU>  Ormuz  itself 
would  be  lost  before  long,  seeing  that  the 
former  was  like  a  barbican  or  outwork  on 
which  the  rage  of  the  Persian  enemy  spent 
itself,  giving  time  to  Ormuz  to  prepare 
against  their  coming  thither."  —  iooarro. 
Decada,  349. 

1622.—"  That  evening,  at  two  hours  of  the 
night,  we  started  from  below  that  fine  tree, 
and  after  travelling  about  a  league  and  a 
half  ...  we  arrived  here  in  SimbrJL,  a 
place  of  decent  size  and  population  on  the 
sea-shore,  which  the  Persians  now-a-days, 
laying  aside  as  it  were  the  old  name,  call 
the  'Port  of  Abbas,'  because  it  was  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese,  who  formerly  poaaesBed 
it,  in  the  time  of  the  present  King  Abbas/' 
—P.  delta  Valle,  ii.  418  j  [in  HakTSoc.  i.  8. 
he  calls  it  Combn]. 

c.  1680.— "  GKimbrown  (or  Gomroon,  as 
some  pronounce  it)  is  bv  most  Persians 
Kar'  i^ox^p  cald  Bander  or  the  Port 
Towne  .  .  .  some  (but  I  commend  them 
not)  write  it  Oamrou,  others  Gomrovf,  and 
other-some  Cummeroon,  ...  A  Tbwne  it  is 
of  no  Antiquity,  rising  daily  out  of  the 
mines  of  late  glorious  (now  most  wretched) 
Ormra,"'-Sir  T,  Herbert,  m. 
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1673.— **  The  Sailors  had  stigmatized  this 
place  of  its  Excessire  Heat,  with  this  sarcasti- 
cal  Saying,  l%at  there  was  but  an  Inch-Deal 
between  Oomberoon  and  Hdl,**— Fryer ,  224. 

fVver  in  another  place  (marginal  rubric, 
p.  331)  says:  ''Gombroon  ware,  made  of 
Earth,  the  best  next  China."  Was  this  one 
of  the  sites  of  manufacture  of  the  Persian 
porcelain  now  so  highly  prized  ?  [*'  The  main 
Tarieties  of  this  Perso-Chinese  ware  are  the 
following: — (1)  A  sort  of  semi-porcelain, 
called  by  fhiglish  dealers,  quite  without 
reason,  ^Chnwroon  ware,'  wnich  is  pure 
white  and  semi-transparent,  but,  unlike 
Chinese  porcelain,  is  soft  and  friable  where 
not  protected  by  the  glaze." — Bncy,  Brit. 
9th  ed.  xix.  621.] 

1727.— ''This  Ctombroon  was  formerly  a 
Fishing  Town,  and  when  Shaw  Abate  began 
to  buud  it,  had  its  Appellation  from  the 
Portugueze,  in  Derision,  because  it  was  a 
good  place  for  catching  Prawns  and 
Shrimps,  which  they  call  Camerong." — A. 
Hamitum,  i.  92 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  93]. 

1762.— "As  this  officer  (Comte  d'Estaing) 
.  .  .  broke  his  parole  by  taking  and  de- 
stroying our  settlements  at  Oombroon,  and 
upon  the  west  Coast  of  Sumatra,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  a  prisoner  of  war,  we  have 
laid  before  his  M^esty  a  true  state  of  the 
case." — In  Long^  ^. 

GOMUTI,  s.    Malay  gvmvJti  [Scott 

fives  gdmiUi],  A  substance  resembling 
orsenair,  and  forminc  excellent  cord- 
age (the  cidx)8  negros  of  the  Portuguese 
— Marre,  KaUi-Kata  MalayoUy  p.  92), 
sometimes  improperly  called  coir 
(q.v.),  which  is  produced  by  a  palm 
growing  in  the  Archipelago,  Arenga 
Mceharifera,  LabiU.  {Borasms  Oomuttis, 
Lour.).  The  tree  also  furnishes  Jbalams 
or  reed-pens  for  writing,  and  the 
material  lor  the  poisoned  arrows  used 
with  the  blow-tube.  The  name  of  the 
palm  itself  in  Malay  is  anau.  (See 
SAOWnUB.)  There  is  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  ^ni  in  Rvmphiua^  Herb. 
Amb.f  i.  pi.  xiii.  Dampier  speaks  of 
the  fibre  thus : 

1686.—".  .  .  There  is  another  sort  of 
Coire  cables  .  .  .  that  are  black,  and  more 
strong  and  lasting,  and  are  made  of  Strings 
that  grow  like  Horse-hair  at  the  Heads  of 
certain  Trees,  almost  like  the  Coco-trees. 
This  sort  comes  mostly  from  the  Island  of 
Timor."— i.  295. 

GONG,  8.  This  word  appears  to  be 
I^Ialay  (or,  according  to  Crawfurd, 
originally  Javanese),  gong  or  agong. 
["The  word  gang  is  often  said  to  be 
Chinese.  Clifford  and  Swettenham  so 
mark  it ;  but  no  one  seems  to  be  able 
to  point  out  the  Chinese  original'' 
(Scott^  McUayan  Words  in  English,  53).] 
2b 


Its  well-known  application  is  to  a 
disk  of  thin  bell-metal,  which  when 
struck  with  a  mallet,  yields  musical 
notes,  and  is  used  in  the  further  east 
as  a  substitute  for  a  bell.  ["  The  name 
gong,  agong,  is  considered  to  oe  imitative 
or  suggestive  of  the  sound  which  the 
instrument  produces'*  {Scott,  he,  cit. 
61).]  Marcel  Devic  says  that  the  word 
exists  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
Archipelago  ;  [for  the  variants  see  ScoU, 
loc.  dt.'].  He  defines  it  as  meaning 
"instrument  de  musique  aussi  appele 
tow- torn";  but  see  under  TOM-TOM. 
The  great  drum,  to  fwhich  Dampier 
applies  the  name,  was  used  like  the 
metallic  gong  for  striking  the  hour. 
Systems  of  gongs  \'ariou8ly  arranged 
form  harmonious  musical  instruments 
among  the  Burmese,  and  still  more 
elaborately  among  the  Javanese. 

The  word  is  commonly  applied  by 
Anglo-Indians  also  to  the  H.  ghantd 
(aanta,  Dec.)  or  ghart,  a  thicker  metal 
aisc,'  not  musical,  used  in  India  for 
striking  the  hour  (see  GHUBBY).  The 
go7ig  bein^  used  to  strike  the  hour, 
we  find  tne  word  applied  by  Fryer 
(like  gurry)  to  the  nour  itself,  or 
interval  denoted. 

c.  1590. — "In  the  morning  before  day^  the 
Generall  did  strike  his  Oongo,  which  is  an 
instrument  of  War  that  soundeth  like  a 
Bell."— (This  was  in  Africa,  near  Ben^ela). 
Advent,  of  Andrew  Battel,  in  Pureluu,  li.  970. 

1673.—"  They  have  no  Watches  nor  Hour- 
Glasses,  but  measure  Time  by  the  dropping 
of  Water  out  of  a  Brass  Bason,  which  holds 
a  Qhon^,  or  less  than  half  an  Hour ;  when 
they  stnke  once  distinctly,  to  tell  them  it's 
the  First  Ghong,  which  is  renewed  at  the 
Second  Ghongror  Two,  and  so  Three  at  the 
End  of  it  tilltney  come  to  Eight ;  when  they 
strike  on|the  Brass  Vessel  at  their  liberty 
to  give  notice  the  Pore  (see  PXTHUB)  is  out, 
and  at  last  strike  One  leisurely  to  tell  them 
it  is  the  First  Pore."^Fryer,  186. 

1686.  —  "  In  the  Sultan's  Mosc^ue  (at 
Mindanao)  there  is  a  great  Drum  with  but 
one  Head,  called  a  Gong ;  which  is  instead 
of  a  Clock.  This  Gong  is  beaten  at  12  a 
Clock,  at  3,  6,  and  9."— Dampier,  i.  383. 

1726.— "These  gonpfB  (gongen)  are  beaten 
very  gently  ,at  the  tmie  when  the  Prince  is 
p^ing  to  make  his  appearance."— Fa/cn<t;n, 

1750-52.— "Besides  these  (in  China)  they 
have  little  drums,  great  and  small  kettle 
drums,  gnnglUUfS  or  round  brass  basons  like 
frying  pans7' — Olof  Toreen,  248. 

1817.— 
"  War  music  bursting  out  from  time  to  time 
With   gong  and  ^mbalon's  tremendous 

chime." — Lalla  Kookh,  Mokanna, 
Tremendous  sham  poetry ! 
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1878. — *' .  .  .  le  nom  pl^Mien  .  .  .  sonna 
daas  lee  salons.  .  .  .  Ck>iiime  un  coup  de 
cymbalo,  un  de  ces  gongs  qui  sur  les  th^tres 
de  f^rie  annoncent  les  apparitions  fantas- 
tiques."— ^(pA.  Daudet,  Le  Nabob,  ch.  4. 

000DB7,  s.  A  quilt ;  H.  gudri, 
[The^t«2f%  as  distinguished  from  the 
raadi  (see  B0Z7E),  is  the  bundle  of 
rags  on  which  Fakirs  and  the  very 
poorest  people  sleep.] 

1698.—-**  They  make  also  faire  couerlits, 
which  they  call  Oodoriixui  [or]  Colchas, 
which  are  very  faire  and  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
stitched  with  silke  ;  and  also  of  cotton  of 
all  colours  and  stitchinges. "  —  Liruchoten, 
ch.  9  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  61]. 

c.  1610. — **  Les  matelats  et  les  couvertures 
sont  de  soye  ou  de  toille  de  coton  fa9onn^ 
k  toutes  sortes  de  figures  et  oouleur.  lis 
appellent  cela  GouldrinB."  —  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  ii.  3  ;    [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  4]. 

1653.— **Ck)udxi]i  est  vn  terme  Indou  et 
Portuffais,  qui  signifie  des  couuertures 
pioquees  de  cotton."  —  De  la  BmUtaye-U- 
Gouz,  ed.  1667,  p.  689. 

[1819.— **  He  directed  him  to  go  to  his 
place,  and  take  a  godhra  of  his  (a  kind  of 
old  patched  counterpane  of  shreds,  which 
Fuqueers  frequentljr  have  to  lie  down  upon 
and  throw  over  their  shoulders)." — Tr.  Lit. 
Soc.  Bo,  i.  113.] 

GOOGUL,  s.  H.  gugcUy  guggyl,  Skt 
guggtUa^  guggulu.  The  aromatic  gum- 
resin  of  the  Balsamodendron  muhid^ 
Hooker  (Amyris  agallocha,  Roxb.),  the 
mukl  of  the  Arabs,  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  bdelliimi  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  imported  from  the 
Beyla  territory,  west  of  Sind  (see  Bo. 
Govt.  Selections  (N.S-X  No.  x\'ii.  p.  326). 

1626.— (Prices  at  Cambay).  *' OugaU 
d'orumuz  (the  maund),  16  fedeas."^Xem- 
brajifa,  43. 

1813. — **  Gogol  is  a  species  of  bitumen 
much  used  at  Bombay  and  other  parts  of 
India,  for  painting  the  bottom  of  ships." — 
Milhum,  i.  137. 

GOOJUB,  n.p.  H.  Gujar,  Skt.  Guri- 
jara.  The  name  of  a  great  Hindu 
clan,  very  numerous  in  tribes  and  in 
population  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  from  the  Indus  to 
Rohilkhand.  In  the  Delhi  territory 
and  the  Doab  they  were  formerly 
notorious  for  thieving  propensities, 
and  are  still  much  addicted  to  cattle- 
theft  ;  and  they  are  never  such  steady 
and  industrious  cultivators  as  the  JdUj 
among  whose  villages  they  are  so 
largely  interspersed.  In  the  Punjab 
they  are    Mahommedans.    Their   ex- 


tensive diffusion  is  illustrated  by 
their  having  given  name  to  Gujarat 
(see  (K)OZEBAT)  as  well  as  to  Gujrdt 
and  GuJTdnwdUi  in  the  Punjab.  And 
during  the  18th  century  a  great  part  of 
Saharanpur  District  in  the  Northern 
Doab  was  also  called  Gujrdt  (see  EUtofs 
RaceSy  by  Beames^  i.  99  seqq.), 

1619.—**  In  the  hill-countr^r  between  Nil&b 
and  Behreh  .  .  .  and  adjoining  to  the  hill- 
country  of  Kashmir,  are  the  Jats,  ChiJerB, 
and  many  other  men  of  similar  tribes." — 
Memoirt  ofBabeVy  269. 

[1786.— *'  The  road  is  infested  by  tribes  of 
banditti  called  gOQgnn  and  mewatties." — 
In  Forhet,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  II.  426.] 

%  GOOLAIL,  s.  A  pellet-bow.  H. 
guUl^  probably  from  Skt.  guda^  guloy 
the  pellet  used.  [It  is  tne  Arabic 
Kaus-at-bandnkj  by  using  which  the 
unlucky  Prince  in  the  First  Kalandar's 
Tale  got  into  trouble  with  the  Wazir 
{Burton,  Arab.  Nights,  i.  98).] 

1660. — Busbeck  speaks  of  being  much 
annoyed  with  the  multitude  and  impudence 
of  kites  at  Constantinople:  **ego  interim 
cum  manwali  balista  post  oolumnam  sto, 
modo  hujus,  modo  illiuscaudae  vel  alarum, 
ut  casus  tulerit,  pinnas  testaceis  globis 
verberans,  donee  mortifero  ictu  unam  aut 
alteram  percussam  decutio.  .  .  ." — Bnsbeq. 
Epitt.  iii.  p.  163. 

[c.  1690. — **From  thes^eneral  use  of  pellet 
bows  which  are  fitted  with  bowstrings, 
sparrows  are  very  scarce  (in  Kashmir)." — 
AlTL,  ed.  JanTdU,  ii.  361.  In  the  oru^nal 
hamlkn,-i-gHrQka^  gwroha,  according  to  St/^n- 
gasSf  Diet.,  being  **a  ball  .  .  .nail  for  a 
cannon,  balista,  or  cross-bow."] 

1600.—**  0  for  a  sUme-how  to  hit  him  in 
the  eyQ."— Twelfth  Nighty  ii.  5. 

1611.— 
**  Children  will  shortly  take  him  for  a  wall. 

And  set  their  stone-bows  in  his  forehead." 
Beaum.  dt  Flet.,  A  King  and  No  King,  V. 

[1870.—**  The  GooleU-bans,  or  pellet-bow, 
generally  used  as  a  weapon  against  crows,  is 
capable  of  inflicting  rather  severe  injuries." 
— Chevers,  Ind.  Mea,  Jurisprudence,  337.] 

GOOLMAUL,  GOOLMOOL,  s.    H. 

gol-mdlj  *  confusion,  jumble';  gol-mdl 
kamdy  *  to  make  a  mess.' 

[1877.— **  The  boy  has  made  such  a  ^1- 
mol  (uproar)  about  religion  that  there  is  a 
risk  in  navin^  anything  to  do  with  him." — 
Allardyce,  City  ojSiinskine,  ii.  106.] 

[GOOMTEE,  n.p.  A  river  of  the 
N.W.P.,  rising  in  the  Shahjahanpur 
District,  and  flowing  past  the  cities  of 
Lucknow  and  Jaunpur,  and  joining 
the    Qanges    between    Benares    ana 
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Ghazipur.  The  popular  derivation  of 
the  name,  as  in  tne  quotation,  is,  as  if 
Ghttrntly  from  H.  gh&mnd^  'to  wind,' 
in  allusion  to  its  winding  course.  It 
is  really  from  Skt.  gomaiiy  *rich  in 
cattle.'  ^ 

[1848.— ''The  ahumti,  which  takes  its 
name  from  its  windings  .  .  ." — Buyers j 
RecolL  qfN,  India,  2^ 

<\  GOOKT,  8.  H.  ganih,  qiUK  A 
kind  of  pony  of  the  N.  Himalayas, 
strong  but  clumsy. 

c.  1590. — "  In  the  northern  mountainous 
districts  of  Hindustan  a  kind  of  small  but 
strong  horses  is  bred,  which  is  called  gut ; 
and  in  the  confines  of  Bengal,  near  Ktlcti, 
another  kind  of  horses  occurs,  which  rank 
between  the  gvi  and  Turkish  horses,  and 
are  called  tAngkoui  (see  TANOUN) ;  they 
are  strong  and  powerful." — if  in,  i.  183  ;  [also 
seeii.  280J. 

1609.— "On  the  further  side  of  Ganges 
lyeth  a  very  mighty  Prince,  called  Rataw 
Kodorow,  holding  a  mountainous  Oountrey 
.  .  .  thence  oommeth  much  Muske,  and 
heere  is  a  great  breed  of  a  small  kind  of 
Horse,  called  Gimts,  a  true  travelling  scale- 
diffe  beast."— 1»^.  Finch,  in  Purckas,  i.  438. 

1831.— ''In  Cashmere  I  shall  buy,  with- 
out regard  to  price,  the  best  ghonnte  in 
Tibet,  -^ac^uemanes  LeUert,  E.T.  i.  238. 

1838.— "Oiye  your  gftnthhis  head  and  he 
will  carry  you  safely  .  .  .  any  horse  would 
hare  struggled,  and  been  killed ;  these 
gUntha  appear  to  understand  that  they 
must  be  quiet,  and  their  master  will  help 
them."— /an»y  Parket,  Wamderingt  qf  a 
Pilgrim,  ii.  226. 

GOOBKA,  G00BKALL7,  n.p.  H. 

Gurkha^  Gurkhdll.  The  name  of  the 
race  now  dominant  in  Nepal,  and 
taking  their  name  from  a  town  so 
called  53  miles  W.  of  Ehatmandu. 
[The  name  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Skt.  go-rcMia,  *  cow-keeper.'  For  the 
early  history  see  Wright,  H,  of  Nepdl, 
147l  They  are  probably  the  best 
soldiers  of  modern  India,  and  several 
regiments  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
are  recruited  from  the  tribe. 

1767. — "I  believe.  Sir,  you  hare  before 
been  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Nipal, 
which  has  long  been  besieged  by  the  Qoor- 
enlly  'Ra.vBih,"---LeUer  from  Chief  eU  PcUna, 
in  Lang,  526. 

[  „  "The  Rajah  being  now  dispos- 
aessed  of  his  country,  and  shut  up  in  his 
capital  by  the  Rajah  of  Goercullah,  the 
usual  channel  of  commerce  has  been  ob- 
structed."—£«<fer^o»»  Council  to  JB,1,  Co., 
in  Verdd,  View  of  Bengal,  App.  36.] 


f<»OOOBOO,  8.    H.  guru,  Skt  guru; 
a  spiritual  teacher,  a  (Hindu)  priest. 

(Ancient). — "  That  brahman  h  called  gum 
who  performs  according  to  rule  the  rites 
on  conception  and  the  uke,  and  feeds  (the 
child)  with  rice  (for  the  first  time)." — Manv, 
ii.  142. 

o.  1550. — "  You  should  do  as  you  are 
told  by  your  parents  and  yonr  Gnmi."— 
R&mAyana  of  Tulsl  Dfts,  by  Orowae  (1878), 
43. 

[1667.^"  Oroas."  See  quotation  under 
ClSIS.] 

1626. — "There  was  a  famous  Prophet  of 
the  Ethnikes,  named  Qton^—Purehu,  Pil- 
grimage, 520. 

1700. — " .  .  .  je  suis  fort  snrpris  de  voir 
\  la  porte  .  .  .  le  Penitent  au  colier^  qui 
demandoit  k  parler  au  Oouron." — LeUres 
Edif,  X.  96. 

1810. — "Persons  of  this  class  often  keep 
little  schools  .  .  .  and  then  are  designated 
gooroos;  a  term  implying  that  kmd  of 
respect  we  entertain  for  pastors  in  general." 
—  WiUianuon,  V,  M.  ii.  817. 

1822.— '*  The  Adventures  of  the  Ckxnoo 
Flaramartan ;  a  tale  in  the  Tamul  language  " 
(translated  by  B.  Babington  from  the  ori- 
ginal of  Padre  Beschi,  written  about  1720- 
1730),  London. 

1867.— "Except  the  fs^ax^  of  Bombay,  no 
priest  on  earth  has  so  laige  a  power  of 
acting  on  every  weakness  of  the  female 
heart  as  a  Mormon  bishop  at  Salt  lake." — 
Dixon* s  New  America,  330.  )♦ 

•  /' 

^^  GOOBIJL.  s.  H.  gUraly  goral;  the 
Himalayan  chamois;  NemorhoedusGoral 
of  Jerdon.  [Cemas  Goral  of  Blanford 
(MamMncLlioy  516).] 

[1821.— "The  fiesh  was  good  and  tasted 
like  that  of  the  ghorol,  so  abundant  in  the 
hilly  belt  towards  India." — Llo^  ds  Gerord^i 
Narr,,  ii.  112. 

[1886.— "On  Tuesday  we  went  to  a  new 
part  of  the  hill  to  shoot  'gnrel,'  a  kind  of 
deer,  which  across  a  khud,  looks  remarkably 
small  and  [more  like  a  hare  than  a  deer." — 
Lady  Dufferin,  Viceregal  Life,  235.] 

[GOOBZEBXJBDAB,  s.  P.  gurzr 
barddr,  *  a  mace-bearer.' 

[1663. — "  Among  the  Kours  and  the  Man- 
sebdars  are  mixed  many  Gourse-berdan, 
or  mace-bearers  chosen  for  their  tall  and 
handsome  persons,  and  whose  business  it 
is  to  preserve  order  in  assemblies,  to  carry 
the  King's  orders,  and  execute  his  com- 
mands with  the  utmost  speed"— Bemier, 
ed.  CotistabU,  267. 

[1717.—"  Everything  being  prepared  for 
the  Goonebtlrdar'B  reception."— In  Yule, 
Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccclix. 

n  727.— "  GkKwberdar.  See  under  H08- 
BOLHOOKUH.] 
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GOOZEBAT,GnZEBAT,nj^.  The 

name  of  a  famous  province  in  Western 
India,  Skt.  Gurjjara,  Gtirjjara-rdsktra, 
Prakrit  passing  into  H.  and  Mahr.  Gu- 
jarcUj  Grujrdt,  taking  its  name  from  the 
Gujar  (see  QOOJJTR)  tribe.  The  name 
covers  the  British  Districts  of  Surat, 
Broach,  Kaira,  Panch  Mahals,  and  Ah- 
medab£ld,  besides  the  territories  of  the 
Gaekwar  (see  OUIGOWAR)  of  Baroda, 
and  a  multitude  of  native  States.  It 
is  also  often  used  as  including  the  penin- 
sula of  Eathiawar  or  Sura^tra,  which 
alone  embraces  180  petty  States. 

c.  640. — Hwen  T'sang  passes  through  Kiu- 
chi'lOf  i.e.  Gnxjjara,  but  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  position  which  he  assigns  to 
it. — PiUrina  Bouddh.j  iii.  166  ;  [Qunjiinghamf 
Arch.  Rep.  ii.  70  seqq.]. 

1298.~'*(}osnirat  is  a  great  Kingdom. 
.  .  .  The  people  are  the  most  desperate 
pirates  in  existence.  .  .  ."—Marco  Pohy 
Bk.  iii.  ch.  26. 

c.  1300. — ^^Qnzerat,  which  is  a  laxge 
country,  within  which  are  KamMy,  Somnat. 
Kanken-T^na,  and  several  other  cities  and 
ix>vixi&:'—Rashidviddin,  in  Elliot,  i.  67. 

IdOO.— *'The  Sultan  despatched  Ulugh 
Kh^n  to  Ma'bar  and  Qnjanlt  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  idol-temple  of  Somnat,  on 
the  20th  of  Jum^d^'-l  awwal,  698  H.  .  .  ."— 
Amir  Khusruy  in  Elliot^  iii.  74. 

[c.  1330.—"  Jnsrat."    See  under  LAB.] 
1554. — "At  last  we  made  the    land    of 
Chichrit  in  Hindustan." — Sidi  *Ali,  p.  79. 

The  name  is  sometimes  used  by  the 
old  writers  for  the  people,  and  especi- 
ally for  the  Hindu  merchants  or 
"banyans  (q.v.)  of  Guzerat.  See  Sains- 
bury,  i.  445  and  passim. 

fc.  1605.— "And  alsoe  the  Qnzatts  do 
a&ue  in  the  PortugalLs  shipps  in  euery  porte 
of  the  East  Indies  .  .  .^^—Birdwood,  First 
LeUer  Book,  85.] 

GOOZXJL-KHANA,  s.  A  bath- 
room ;  H.  from  Ar. — P.  ghiisl-khdna, 
of  corresponding  sense.  The  apartment 
so  called  was  used  by  some  of  the  Great 
Moghuls  as  a  place  of  private  audience. 

1616. — "At  eight,  after  supper  he  comes 
down  to  the  guseloan  (v.l.  gaielcan),  a 
faire  Ckmrt  wherein  in  the  middest  is  a 
Throne  erected  of  freestone." — Sir  T.  Roe, 
in  PurcfuUf  ii. ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  106]. 

,,  "The  thirteenth,  at  night  I  went 
to  the  Onssell  Chan,  where  is  best  oppor- 
tunitie  to  doe  business,  and  tooke  with  me 
the  Italian,  determining  to  walk  no  longer 
in  darknesse,  but  to  prooue  the  King.  ..." 
—Jbid.  p.  543 ;  [in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  202,  Chuel. 
Chan ;  in  ii.  459,  Ghuhttl  ohoes]. 


c.  1660.—"  The  grand  hall  of  the  Am-Kas 
opens  into  a  more  retired  chamber,  called 
the  gosel-kane,  or  the  place  to  wash  in. 
But  few  are  suffered  to  enter  there.  .  .  . 
There  it  is  where  the  king  is  seated  in  a 
chair  .  .  .  and  giveth  a  more  particular 
Audience  to  his  oflficers."  —  Bemier,  E.T. 
p.  85  :  [ed.  CmutabU,  265  ;  vtnd.  861  goole- 

GOPUBA,  s.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  in  Skt.  is  *  city-gate,*  go  'eye,' 
pma,  *city.'  But  in  S.  India  the 
gopuram  is  that  remarkable  feature  of 
architecture,  peculiar  to  the  Peninsula, 
the  great  pyramidal  tower  over  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  precinct  of  a 
temple.  See  Fergusson^s  Indian  and 
Eastern  ArchUecture,  326,  &c.  [The 
same  feature  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  great  temple  of  the  Seth  at 
Brindlban,  which  is  designed  on  a  S. 
Indian  model.  {Growse,  Matkura,  200^] 
This  feature  is  not,  in  any  of  the  S. 
Indian  temples,  older  than  the  15th  or 
16th  cent,  and  was  no  doubt  adopted 
for  purposes  of  defence,  as  indeed  the 
tsUpia-mstra  ('Books  of  Mechanical 
Arts ')  treatises  imply.  This  fact  may 
sufficiently  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the 
feature  indicates  an  adoption  of  archi- 
tecture from  ancient  Egypt. 

1862. — "The  gonorams  or  towers  of  the 
gn^^at  pagoda." — Marhham,  Peru  and  India, 
408. 

GOB  A,  s.  H.  gord,  'fair-com- 
plexioned.'  A  white  man ;  a  Euro- 
pean soldier ;  any  European  who  is 
not  a  saMb  (q-v.).  Plural  gord-ldg, 
*  white  people.' 

[1861.—"  The  cavalry  .  .  .  rushed  into 
the  lines  .  .  .  declaring  that  the  QortL  Log 
(the  European  soldiers)  were  coming  down 
upon  them." — Cave  Browne^  Punwb  and 
Delhi,  i.  243.] 

GOBAWAIiLAH,  s.  H.  ghora- 
wdldy  ghordy  'a  horse.'  A  groom  or 
horsekeeper;  used  at  Bombay.  On 
the  Bengal  side  syce  (q-v.)  is  always 
used,  on  the  Madras  side  horsekeeper 
(q.v.). 

1680.— GurrialB,  apparently  for  gkorA- 
wdLlOt  {Gurriali  would  be  alligators,  Oayial), 
are  allowed  with  the  horses  kept  with  the 
Hoogly  Factory.— See  Fort  St.  Geo.  Consns, 
on  Tour,  Dec.  12,  in  Notes  and  Exts.,  No. 
ii.  63. 

c.  1848. — "On  approaching  the  different 

points,  one  knows  Mrs. is  at  hand,  for 

her  GonihwallaB  wear  men  and  gold  pv^ 
griet." — Choto-Chow,  i.  lol. 
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GOBATT,  8.  H.  aoret^  sorait,  [which 
has  been  connected  with '  Stt.  ghur^ 
'  to  shout '] ;  a  village  watchman  and 
messenger,  fin  the  N.W.P.  usually  of 
a  lower  giaae  than  the  choUdar,  and 
not,  like  him,  paid  a  cash  wage,  but 
remunerated  by  a  piece  of  rent-free 
land  ;  one  of  the  village  establishment, 
whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  crops 
and  harvested  grain]. 

[c.  1808.—"  Fifteen  messengers  (gorayits) 
are  allowed  |  ser  on  the  man  of  ntiin,  ana 
from  1  to  5  bigahs  of  land  each." — nwhajuinf 
Eaatem  IndiOy  ii.  281.] 

GOBDOWEB,  GOOBDOBE,  s.    A 

kind  of  boat  in  Bengal,  described  by 
Ives  as  "a  vessel  pushed  on  by 
paddles."  £tym.  obscure.  Ghurdaur 
IS  a  horse-race,  a  race-course ;  some- 
times used  by  natives  to  express  any 
kind  of  open-air  assembly  of  Euro- 
peans for  amusement.  [Tne  word  is 
more  probably  a  corr.  of  P.  girddvxij 
'  a  patrol ' ;  girdawar^  *  all  around,  a 
supervisor,'  because  such  boats  appear 
to  be  used  in  Bengal  by  officials  on 
their  tours  of  inspection.] 

1757.— "To  get  two  bo]ias  (see  BOLIAH), 
a  goordore,  and  87  dandies  (q.v.)  from  the 
Kazir."— 7ws,  167. 

GOSAIN,  GOSSTNE,  &c.   s.    H. 

and  Mahr.  Gosdin^  Gotcd,  Gosdviy 
Gtud'triy  &c.,  from  Skt.  Goswdml,  *  Lord 
of  Passions'  (lit.  *Lord  of  cows'),  i,e, 
one  who  is  supnosed  to  have  subdued 
his  passions  and  renounced  the  world. 
Applied  in  various  parts  of  India  to 
dinerent  kinds  of  persons  not  neces- 
sarily celibates,  but  professing  a  life  of 
religious  menaicancy,  and  including 
some  who  dwell  together  in  convents 
under  a  superior,  and  others  who  en- 
cage in  trade  and  hardly  pretend  to 
^d*a  religious  life. 

1774. — "My  hopes  of  seeing  Teshu  Lama 
were  chiefly  founded  on  the  Qosain."— 
Bogle,  in  Markham's  Tibet,  46. 

c.  1781. — "It  was  at  this  time  in  the 
bands  of  a  Qosine^  or  Hindoo  Religious." — 
Hodgei,  112.  (The  use  of  this  barmuism  by 
Hodges  is  remarkable,  common  as  it  has 
become  of  late  years.) 

[1818.— "  Unlike  the  eeneralit^  of  Hindoos, 
theee  CtoMdngs  do  not  burn  their  dead  ..." 

FwheB,  Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  812-3 ;  in  i. 
544  he  writes  Oosaimeo.] 

1826. — "I  found  a  lonely  cottage  with  a 
light  in  the  window,  and  being  attired  in 
the  habit  of  a  ^^OBsein,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
request  a  lodging  for  the  night." — Pandu- 
rang  Sari,  399 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  276]. 


GOSBECE,  GOSBEAGUE,  s.     A 

coin  spoken  of  in  Persia  (at  Gombroon 
and  elsewhere).  From  the  quotation 
from  Fryer  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  Go8s  and  a  Gosbegty  corresponding  to 
Herbert's  double  and  single  Cozbeg^ 
Mr.  Wollaston  in  his  English-Persian 
Did.  App.  p.  436,  among  "Moneys 
now  current  m  Persia,"  gives  "  5  dindr 
=  1  gh&z ;  also  a  nominal  money." 
The  ghdZy  then,  is  the  name  of  a  coin 
(though  a  coin  no  longer),  and  gh&z- 
beg!  was  that  worth  10  dindrs. 
Marsden  mentions  a  copper  coin, 
called  kaabegi^fiO  (nominal)  dinars^  or 
about  34(2.  {Numism.  Orient.,  456.)  But 
the  value  in  dindrs  seems  to  be  in 
error.  [Prof.  Browne,  who  referred 
the  matter  to  M.  Husayn  Kuli  Elhan, 
Secretary  of  the  Persian  Embassy  ia 
London,  writes :  "This  gentleman  states 
that  he  knows  no  word  ghdai-beg,  or 
gdzi-heg,  but  that  there  was  formerly 
a  coin  called  ghdz,  of  which  6  went  to 
the  shdhi;  but  this  is  no  longer  used 
or  spoken  of."  The  ghdz  was  in  use 
at  any  rate  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Hajji  Baba  ;  see  below.] 

[1615.— * '  The  chief  est  money  that  is  current 
in  Persia  is  the  Abascy  which  weigheth  2 
metzteeLles.  The  second  is  the  mamede,  which 
is  half  an  abeste.  The  third  is  the  shahey  and 
is  a  quarter  of  an  abbetse.  In  the  nal  of 
eight  are  13  shaye*.  In  the  cheken.  of  Venetia 
20  shayes.  In  a  shaye  are  2^  bitties  or 
easbeges  10.  One  bistey  is  4  easbeges  or  2 
taT^gea.  The  Abasse,  numede  and  Shahey  and 
bisUy  are  of  silver ;  the  rest  are  of  copper 
like  to  the  pissas  of  India." — Foster,  Letters, 
iii.  176.] 

c.  1630. — "The  Abbasee  is  in  our  money 
sixteene  pence  ;  Larree  ten  pence  ;  Mamoodee 
eight  pence ;  Bistee  two  pence ;  double 
Ck»beg  one  penny ;  single  Cosbeg  one  half- 
penny ;  Flttces  are  ten  to  a  C<aheg."—Sir  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1638,  p.  231. 

1673. — "A  Banyan  that  seemingly  is  not 
worth  a  Qosbeck  (the  lowest  com  they 
have)."— Fryer,  113.    See  also  p.  343. 

„        <*10  cosbeagues  is  1  Shahee;  4 
Shahees  is  one  Abassee  or  IQd." — Ibid.  211. 
„       "  Brass  money  with  characters, 
Are    a    GNmb,    ten   whereof   compose   a 

Shahee, 
A  Qosbeege,  five  of  which  go  to  a  Shahee.  '* 

Ibid.  407. 
1711.— "10  Cos,  or  Pice,  a  Copper  Coin, 
are  1  Shahee."— Zociryw,  241. 

1727.—"  1  Shahee  is  ...  10  Qaas  or  Cos- 
begs."— ^.  ffamilton,  ii.  311 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1752.— "10  oosbaugnes  or  Pice  (a  Copper 
Coin)  are  1  Shatree"  (read  Shahee).— 
Brooks,  2:  37.  See  also  in  Hanieay,  vol.  i. 
p.  292,  Kasbegie ;  [in  ii.  21,  KaibeUe]. 
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[1824.—**  But  whatever  profit  arose  either 
from  these  services,  or  from  the  spoiU  of  my 
monkey,  he  alone  was  the  gainer^  for  I 
never  touched  a  ghauz  of  it." — ffajji  BabOj 
52  8eq,] 

1825. — "A  toman  contains  100  mamoo- 
dies;  a  new  abassee,  2  mamoodies  or  4 
shakees  ...  a  shakee,  10  COS  or  oot- 
baagneB,  a  small  copper  coin." — Milhum^ 
2nd  ed.  p.  95. 

G08HA,  adj.  Used  in  some  parts,  as 
an  Anglo-Indian  technicality,  to  indi- 
cate that  a  woman  was  secluded,  and  can- 
not appear  in  public.  It  is  short  for  P. 
gosha-nishmy  *  sitting  in  a  comer ' ;  and 
is  much  the  same  as  pcMrda-nishln  (see 
PURDAH). 

QOUNG,  s.  Burm.  gaung ;  a  village 
head  man.  ["Under  the  Thoogyee 
were  JStm-goung,  or  heads  of  villages, 
who  aided  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  were  to  some  extent 
police  officials."  (Gazetteer  of  Burma^ 
1.  480.)] 

a.  GOUB,  s.  H.  gdur^  gduri  gde, 
(but  not  in  the  dictionariesX  [Platts 
^ves  gaur^  Skt.  qaura^  *  white,  yellow- 
ish, reddish,  pale  red'].  The  great 
wild  ox,  GavcLeiis  Gcnirus^  Jerd. ;  [Bos 
gaums,  Blanford  {Mammalia),  484  seq,}, 
the  same  as  the  Biflon  (q.v.).  [The 
classical  account  of  the  animal  will  be 
found  in  Forsyth,  Highlands  of  Central 
India,  ed.  1889,  pp.  109  seqq,] 

1806.— "They  erect  strong  fences,  but 
the  buffaloes  generally  break  them  down. 
.  .  .  They  are  far  larger  than  common 
buffaloes.  There  is  an  account  of  a  similar 
kind  called  the  Ctore ;  one  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  buffalo  is  the  leng^  of  the 
hoof." — Elphinstone,  in  Life,  i.  156. 

b.  GOUB,  s.  Properlv  Can.  gavd, 
gaur,  gauda.  The  head  man  of  a 
village  in  the  Canarese  -  speaking 
country ;  either  as  corresponaing  to 
patel,  or  to  the  Zemindar  of  Bengal 
[See  F.  Buchanan,  Mysore,  i.  268  ;  Mice, 
Mysore,  i.  579.] 

c.  1800.— "Every  Tehsildary  is  farmed 
out  in  villages  to  the  GoUTB  or  head-men." 
— In  Munro's  Life,  iii.  92. 

c.  GOUB,  n.p.  Gaur,  the  name  of 
a  medieval  capital  of  Bengal,  which  lay 
immediately  south  of  the  modern  c\y\\ 
station  of  Malda,  and  the  traces  of 
which,  with  occasional  Mahommedan 
buildings,  extend  over  an  immense  area, 


chiefly  covered  with  jungle.  The 
name  is  a  form  of  the  ancient  Gauda^ 
meaning,  it  is  believed,  *the  country 
of  sugar,'  a  name  applied  to  a  large 
part  of  Bengal,  and  specifically  to  the 
portion  where  those  remains  lie.  It 
was  the  residence  of  a  Hindu  dynasty, 
the  Senas,  at  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  invasions,  and  was  popu- 
larly known  as  Lakhndoti;  but  the 
reigning  king  had  transferred  liis  seat 
to  Nadiya  (70  m.  above  Calcutta) 
before  the  actual  conquest  of  Bengal 
in  the  last  years  of  the  12th  centiury. 
Gaur  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
several  Mussulman  dynasties.  [See 
Ravensha/w,  Gaur,  its  Ruins  and  Inscrip- 
tions, 1878.] 

1536.— "But  Xercansor  [Shir  Khan  Stir, 
afterwards  King  of  Hindustan  as  Shir  Shah] 
after  his  success  advanced  along  the  rivor 
till  he  came  before  the  city  of  Qouro  to 
besiege  it,  and  ordered  a  lodgment  to  be 
made  in  front  of  certain  verandahs  of  the 
Eang's  Palace  which  looked  upon  the  river ; 
and  as  he  was  making  his  trenches  certain 
Rumis  who  were  resident  in  the  city,  desiring 
that  the  King  should  prize  them  highly 
{d'ellea  Jizesu  cabedal)  as  he  did  the  Portu- 
guese, offered  their  service  to  the  King  to 
go  and  prevent  the  enemy's  lodgment,  saying 
that  he  should  also  send  the  Portuguese 
with  them."— Corr«a,  iii.  720. 

[1552.— "Gaor."  See  under  BtTBBAM- 
POOTEB.] 

1553.— "The  chief  city  of  the  Kingdom 
(of  Beneala)  is  called  €k>liro.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  said  to 
be  3  of  our  leagues  in  length,  and  to  contain 
200,000  inhabitants.  On  the  one  side  it  has 
the  river  for  its  defence,  and  on  the  landward 
faces  a  wall  of  great  height  .  .  .  the  streets 
are  so  thronged  with  the  concourse  and 
traffic  of  peo^e  .  .  .  that  they  cannot  force 
their  way  past  ...  a  great  part  of  the 
houses  of  this  city  are  stately  and  well- 
wrought  buildings.'  — Barros,  TV,  ix.  cap.  1. 

1586.— "From  Patanaw  I  went  to  Tanda 
which  is  in  the  land  of  the  Gouren.  It  hath 
in  times  past  been  a  kingdom,  but  is  now 
subdued  by  Zelabdin  Echebar  .  .  "~-R, 
Fitch,  in  HaJcluyt,  ii.  389. 

1688.—"  I  went  to  see  ye  famous  Ruins  of 
a  great  Citty  and  Pallace  called  [of]  QOWBE 
...  we  spent  2ik  hours  in  seeing  ye  raines 
especially  of  the  rallace  which  has  been  .  .  . 
in  my  judgment  considerably  bigger  and 
more  beautiful!  than  the  Grand  ^ignor's 
Seraglio  at  Constantinople  or  any  other 
Pallace  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe." — 
Hedga,  Diary,  May  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  88]. 

GOVEBNOB'S  STBAITS,  n^. 

This  was  the  name  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  (Eetreito  do  Qobemador)  to 
the  Straits  ot  Singapore,  i.&  the  straits 
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south  of  that  island  (or  New  Strait). 
The  reason  of  the  name  is  given  in 
our  first  quotation.  The  Governor 
in  question  was  the  Spaniard  Dom 
Jo&o  da  Silva. 

1615.—"  The  Governor  auled  from  Manilha 
in  March  of  this  year  with  10  galleons  and 
2  galleys.  .  .  .  Arriving  at  the  Straits  of 
Sincapur,  *  *  *  *  and  passing  by  a  new 
strait  which  since  has  taken  the  name  of 
Estreito  do  Ctovemadori  there  his  galleon 
grounded  on  the  reef  at  the  point  of  the 
strait,  and  was  a  little  grazed  by  the  top  of 
it." — Boearroy  428. 

1727. — "Between  the  small  Carimon  and 
Tanjong-bellong  on  the  Continent,  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Streights  of  Sincapure  before 
mentioned,  and  also  into  the  Btreights  of 
Qorvvmadoire,  the  largest  and  easiestPassage 
into  iiie  China  Seas." — A,  HamiUott^  ii.  1^. 

1780.— "Directions  for  sailing  from  Ma- 
lacca to  Pulo  Timoan  through  Govemor's 
Straits,  commonly  called  the  Stoiits  of 
Sincapour." — Dunn's  N,  Directory ^  5th  ed. 
p.  474.  See  also  Lettres  Mif.,  1st  ed. 
XI.  118. 

1841.— "Singapore  Strait,  called  €k>Yemor 
Strait,  or  New  Strait,  by  the  French  and 
Portuguese." — Horsburgh^  5th  ed.  ii.  264. 

GOW,  GAOU,  8.  Dak.  H.  gav^  An 
ancient  measure  of  distance  preserved 
in  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  In  the  latter 
island,  where  the  term  stiU  is  in  use,  the 
gavnoa  is  a  measure  of  about  4  English 
mile&  It  is  Pali  gdvuta,  one  quarter 
of  a  yojana,  and  that  again  is  the  Skt. 
gavyuti  with  the  same  meaning^.  There 
18  in  Molesworth*s  Mahr,  victionary, 
and  in  Wilsotij  a  term  gaukos  (see 
C08S),  ^a  land  measure'  (for  which 
read  *  distance  measure'),  the  distance 
at  which  the  lowing  of  a  cow  may  be 
heard.  This  is  doubtless  a  form  of 
the  same  term  as  that  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  explanation  is  prolwtbly 
modem  and  incorrect.  The  yqjana 
with  which  the^fatt  is  correlated,  ap- 
pears etymologically  to  be  *  a  yoking,' 
viz.  "  the  stage,  or  aistance  to  be  ^ne 
in  one  harnessing  without  unyoking" 
(JFilUaTM);  and  the  lengths  attributed 
to  it  are  very  various,  oscillating  from 
2^  to  9  miles,  and  even  to  8  kroSas 
(see  C088).  The  last  valuation  of  the 
yojana  would  correspond  with  that  of 
the  gau  at  ^. 

c.  545.— "The  great  Island  (Taprobane), 

iicoordinff  to  what  the  natives  say,  has  a 

length  of  300  gaudia,  and  a  breadUi  of  the 

flame,  i.e.  900  miles." — Catmat  Indicopleuttes^ 

■  ^in  Catkay,  dzzTii.). 

1028.— *' From  Garicota  to  Tambre  may 
he  about  a  leogae  and  a  half,  for  in  that 


country  distances  are  measured  by  gail,  and 
each  gail  is  about  two  leagues,  and  from 
Garicbta  to  Tumbre  they  said  was  not  so 
much  as  a  gaii  of  road."— P.  della  VcUle, 
ii.  688 ;  [Hak.  Soc  ii.  230]. 

1676.— "They  measure  the  distances  of 
places  in  India  by  GhM  and  Gostes.  A  Qos 
IS  about  4  of  our  common  leagues,  and  a 
Cotte  is  one  league." — Taveniiert  E.T.  ii. 
30;  [ed.  jBo//,  i.  47]. 

I860.— *'A  gaou  in  Ceylon  expresses  a 
somewhat  indeterminate  length,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  traversed, 
a  gaon  across  a  moimtainous  country  being 
less  than  one  measured  on  level  ground,  and 
a  gaou  for  a  loaded  cooley  is  alM  permitted 
to  be  Sorter  than  for  one  unburthened,  but 
on  the  whole  the  average  may  be  taken 
under  four  miles." — Tenntnt's  Ceylon,  4th  ed. 
i.  467. 

GRAB,  s.  This  name,  now  almost 
obsolete,  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  vessel 
which  is  constantly  mentioned  in  the 
sea-  and  river-fights  of  India,  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  down  to  near 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  That 
kind  of  etymology  which  works  from 
inner  consciousness  would  probably 
say :  "  This  term  has  always  been  a 
puzzle  to  the  English  in  India.  The 
fact  is  that  it  was  a  kind  of  vessel 
much  used  by  corsairs,  who  were 
said  to  grab  all  that  passed  the  sea. 
Hence,"  &c.  But  the  real  derivation 
is  different. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  in  a 
glossary  attached  to  his  Travels,  defines 
it  as  "a  s<]jiiare- rigged  Arab  vessel, 
having  a  projecting  stem  (stem  ?)  and 
no  bowsprit ;  it  has  two  masts."  Pro- 
bably the  application  of  the  term  may 
have  deviated  variously  in  recent  days. 
[See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xiii.  pt.  i.  348.] 
For  thus  again  in  Solvyns  {Les  Hindous, 
vol.  i.)  a  grab  is  drawn  and  described 
as  a  ship  with  three  masts,  a  sharp 
prow,  and  a  bowsprit.  But  originally 
the  word  seems,'  oeyond  question,  to 
have  been  an  Arab  name  for  a  galley. 
The  proper  word  is  Arab,  ghordb,  *a 
raven,'  tnough  adopted  into  Mahratti 
and  Eonkani  as  Qurdh.  Jal  says, 
quoting  Reinaud,  that  gJwrdb  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Moors  to  the  true 
galley,  and  cites  Hyde  for  the  rationale 
of  the  name.  We  give  Hyde's  words 
below.  Amari,  in  a  work  auoted 
below  (p.  397),  points  out  the  analogous 
corvetta  as  perhaps  a  transfer  of  ghurdb: 

1181. — "A  vessel  of  our  merchants  .  .  .' 
making  sail  for  the  city  of  Tripoli  (which 
God  protect)  WAS  driven  .by  tb^  winds  on 
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the  shore  of  that  country,  and  the  crew  being 
in  want  of  water,  landed  to  procure  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  place  refused  it  unless  some 
com  were  sold  to  them.  Meanwhile  there 
came  a  ghnxHb  from  Tripoli  .  .  .  which 
took  and  plundered  the  crew,  and  seized  all 
the  goods  on  board  the  vessel."* — Arabic 
Letter  fiom  Ubaldo,  Archbuh4^  and  other 
authorUtes  of  Pim,  to  the  Almohad  Caliph 
Abu  Yak'ub  Yusuf,  in  Amariy  Diplomi 
Arabi,  p.  8. 

The  Latin  contemporary  version 
runs  thus : 

"  Cum  quidam  nostri  cari  cives  de  Sicili& 
cum  carico  frumenti  ad  Tripolim  yenirent, 
tempestate  maris  et  ri  yentorum  compulsi, 
ad  portum  dictum  Macri  devenerunt ;  ibique 
aqu&  defldente,  et  cum  pro  eft  auriendft 
irent,  Barbarosi  non  permiserunt  eos  .  .  . 
nisi  prius  eis  de  fnimento  renderent. 
Cumque  inviti.eis  de  fnimento  renderent 
ffaiea  yestra  de  Tripoli  armata,"  kc—Ibid, 
p.  269. 

c.  1200.— Ohnrirb,  Comix,  Corvus,  galea. 

«  *  *  «  * 

Oalea,  Ghurab,  Gharban.  —  Vocabulista 
Arabico  (from  Riccardian  Library),  pubd. 
Florence,  1871,  pp.  148,  404. 

1343. — "Jalansi  .  .  .  sent  us  off  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  on  board  a  vessel  called 
al-'Uiatrij  which  is  like  a  ghor&b,  oidy 
more  roomy.  It  has  60  oars,  and  when  it 
engages  is  covered  with  a  roof  to  protect 
the  rowers  from  the  darts  and  stone-shot." 
— 7ftw  Batutay  iv.  69. 

1505.-- In  the  Vocabulary  of  Pedro  de 
Alcala,  galera  is  interpreted  in  Arabic  as 
gor&b. 

1554.  —  In  the  narrative  of  Sidi  *Ali 
Kapudan^  in  describing 'an  action  that  he 
fought  with  the  Portuguese  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  says  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of 
4  barques  as  big  as  carraeks  (q.v.),  3  great 

Jrhnr&bs,  6  Karawals  (see  GABAVEL)  and 
2  smaller  ghnrftbs,  oi^ealliots  (see  QALLE- 
VAT)  with  oars.— In  J,  At,^  ser.  1.  torn, 
ix.  67-68. 

[o.  1610.— "His  royal  galley  called  by 
them  Ogate  Goorabe  {aomube  means 
'^lley,*'and  ogate    *  royan."— Pymrrf   rf« 

aval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  312.] 

1660. — "Jani  Beg  might  attack  us  from 
the  hills,  the  ghiabs  from  the  river,  and 
the  men  of  Sihw&n  from  the  rear,  so  that 
we  should  be  in  a  critical  position." — 
Mohammed  M'agum,  in  Elliot,  i.  250.  The 
word  occurs  in  many  pages  of  the  same 
history. 

[1679.— "My  Selfe  and  Mr.  Gapes  Orob 
the  stem  most."— In  Eedge$,  Diary,  Hak. 
»Soc.  ii.  dxxxiv.] 

169Q. — "  Oalera  .  .  .  ab  Arabibus  tarn  Asi- 
atids  quam  Africams  vocatur  .  .  .  Qhor&b, 
I.e.  CorvuB,  quasi  piceft  ni^^redine,  rostro 
extenso,  et  veils  remisque  sicut  alis  volans 
galera:    nnde   et    Vlaoho   Gntece   didtur 

*  From  Amail's  Italian  version. 


U{kat9a"—Hyde,  NoU  on  PeriOol,  in  Synt. 
DitterU.  i.  97. 

1673. — "  Our  Factors,  having  concerns  in 
the  cargo  of  the  ships  in  this  Koad,  loaded 
two  Qrobs  and  departed."— /'i-y^r,  153. 

1727.  — "The  Mutkat  War  .  .  .  obliges 
them  (the  Portuguese)  to  keep  an  Armada 
of  five  or  six  Ships,  besides  small  Frigates 
and  Orabs  of  War."— ^.  Hamilton^  i.  250; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  253]. 

1750-52.— "The  ships  which  they  make 
use  of  affainst  their  enemies  are  called 
goerabbs  by  the  Dutch,  and  grabbs  by  the 
English,  have  2  or  8  masts,  and  are  built 
like  our  ships,  with  the  same  sort  of  rigging, 
only  their  prows  are  low  and  sharp  as  m 
gallies,  that  they  may  not  only  place  some 
cannons  in  them,  but  likewise  in  case  of 
emeTttexicy  for  a  couple  of  oars,  to  posh  the 
grabb  on  in  a  calm.  — Olof  Tonen,  Voyage, 

c.  1754.—"  Our  E.  I.  Company  had  here 
(Bombay)  one  ship  of  40  guns,  one  of  20, 
one  Qrab  of  18  guns,  and  several  other 
vessels."— 7wt,  48.  Ives  explains  "Ketches, 
which  they  call  grabs."  This  shows  the 
meaning  ahready  changed,  as  no  galley  could 
carry  18  guns. 

c.  1760.— "When  the  Derby,  Captain 
Ansell,  was  so  scandalously  taken  by  a  few 
of  Angria's  grabs." — Orot,  i.  81. 

1763. —  "The  grabs  have  rarely  more 
than  two  masts,  though  some  have  three ; 
those  of  three  are  about  300  tons  burthen  ; 
but  the  others  are  not  more  than  150 :  they 
are  built  to  draw  very  little  water,  being 
very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
narrqwing,  however,  from  the  middle  to  the 
end,  where  instead  of  bows  they  have  a 
prow,  projecting  like  that  of  a  Mediterranean 
galley."— Om«  (reprint),  i.  408-9. 

1810.— "Here  a  fine  English  East  India- 
man,  there  a  grab,  or  a  dow  from  Arabia." 
— Maria  Oraham,  142. 

„  "  This  Qlab  {sic)  belongs  to  an  Arab 
merchant  of  Muscat.  The  Nakhodah,  an 
Abyssinian  slave."  —  Elphinttone,  in  Life^ 
i.  232. 

[1820.— "We  had  scarce  set  sail  when 
there  came  in  a  ghorab  (a  kind  of  boat)  the 
Cotwal  of  Surat  .  .  ."— zVtww.  Lit.  Soc,  Bo, 
ii.  5.] 

1872. — "Moored  in  its  centre  you  saw 
some  20  or  30  ghnribs  (srabe)  from  Maskat, 
Baghlahs  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  Kotiyahs 
from  Kach'h,  and  Pattimars  or  Batelas  from 
the  Konkan  and  Bombay." — Burton,  Sind 
Revinted,  i.  83. 

GRAM,  8.  This  word  is  properljr 
the  Portuguese  grdo^  i.e.  *  ^pdn,'  but  it 
has  been  specially  appropriated  to  that 
kind  of  vetch  {Cicer  arietxnumy  L.)  which 
is  the  most  general  grain-(rather  pulse-) 
food  of  horses  aU  over  India,  called  in 
H.  ehand.  It  is  the  Ital.  cectf,  Fr.f 
pois  diiche,  £ng.  chick-pea  or  Eaypt. 
pea^  much    usea   in    France   ana    S. 
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Europe.     This  specific  application  of 

Clo  is  also  Portuguese,  as  appears 
m  Bluteau.  The  word  gram  is  in 
some  parts  of  India  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  pulse,  and  then  this  applica- 
tion of  it  IS  recognised  by  qualifying  it 
as  Bengal  gram.  (See  remarks  under 
CALAVANGE.)  The  plant  exudes 
oxalate  of  potash,  and  to  walk  throuch 
a  gram-field  in  a  wet  morning  is  oe- 
structive  to  shoe-leather.  The  natives 
collect  the  acid. 

[1513.— "And  for  the  food  of  these  horses 
(exported  from  the  Persian  Gulf)  the  factor 
supplied  giftos."  —  Alluquerquey  CarUUy 
p.  200,  Letter  of  Dec.  4. 

[1564.— (Describing  Vi  jayanagar. )  *  *  There 
the  food  ot  horses  and  elephants  consists  of 
grftos,  rice  and  other  vegetables,  cooked 
with  jagraf  which  is  palm-tree  sugar,  as 
there  is  no  barley  in  that  country."— 
Ckittanhedoy  Bk.  ii.  ch.  16. 

[c.  1610.— "They  give  them  also  a  certain 
giuln  like  lentils.  —Pvrarrf  de  Lavalf  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  79.] 

1702. — *'.  .  .  he  confessing  before  us  that 
their  allowance  three  times  a  week  is  but  a 
quart  of  rice  and  gram  together  for  five 
men  a  day,  but  promises  that  for  the  future 
it  shall  be  rectified."— In  Wheeler ^  ii.  10. 

1776.—" .  .  .  Lentils,  gram  .  .  .  mustard 
beed.^—ffalfucTs  Code^  p.  8  (pt.  ii.). 

1789.—".  .  .  Oram,  a  small  kind  of  pulse, 
universally  used  instead  of  oats." — JUunro't 
Narrative^  85. 

179S.~".  .  .  gram,  which  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  give  to  bullocks  in  the  Camatic." 
— Dtrom**  Narratixe,  97. 

1804.— "The  gram  alone,  for  the  four 
regiments  with  me,  has  in  some  months 
cost  50,000  pagodas."— IfW/in^/on,  iii.  71. 

1865. — "But  they  had  come  at  a  wrong 
season,  gram  was  dear,  and  prices  low,  and 
the  sale  concluded  in  a  dead  loss."— 
PcUgravt*$  Arabia^  290. 

GBAM-FED,  adj.  Properly  the 
distinctive  description  of  mutton  and 
beef  fattened  upon  gram,  which  used 
to  be  the  pride  of  Bengal.  But  applied 
figuratively  to  any  *  pampered  creature.' 

c.  1849. — "By  an  old  Indian  I  mean  a 
man  full  of  curry  and  of  bad  Hindustani, 
with  a  fat  liver  and  no  brains,  but  with  a 
self-sojfficient  idea  that  no  one  can  know 
India  except  through  long  experience  of 
brandy,  champagne,  gram-fed  mutton, 
cheroots  and  nookahs.  — Sir  (7.  Napier^ 
quoted  in  Boi,  Smith* »  Lift  of  Id,  Laterence, 
i.  338. 

1880.— "I  missed  two  persons  at  the 
Delhi  assemblage  in  1877.  All  the  gram- 
fed  secretaries  and  most  of  the  alcoholic 
chiefs  were  there ;  but  the  famine-haunted 


villagers  and  the  delirium-shattered  opium- 
eating  Chinaman,  who  had  to  pay  the  bill, 
were  not  present." — Ali  Baba^  127. 

GBANDONIC.  (See  aBUNTHUM 
and  BANSKBTT). 

GBA88-GL0TH.  s.  This  name  is 
now  ^nerally  applied  to  a  kind  of 
cambric  from  China  made  from  the 
Ghwma  of  the  Chinese  (Boehmaria 
nivecty  Hooker,  the  Rhea^  so  much 
talked  of  now),  and  called  by  the 
Chinese  tior-pu^  or  *  summer-cloth.' 
We  find  grass-cloths  often  spoken  of 
by  the  16tn  century  travellers,  and  even 
later,  as  an  export  from  Orissa  and 
Bengal.  They  were  probably  made 
of  Shea  or  some  kindred  species,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
this.  Cloth  and  nets  are  made  in  the 
south  from  the  Neilgherry  nettle  {Gi- 
rardinia  heterophylla,  D.  C.) 

c.  1567.— "Cloth of  herbes  (oanni  (Terba), 
which  is  a  kinde  of  silke,  wnich  groweth 
among  the  woodes  without  any  labour  of 
•^  -OaeMr  Frederike^  in  Hakl.  il  358. 


1585.—"  Great  store  of  the  cloth  which  is 
made  from  Ghrasse,  which  they  call  yerua  " 
(in  Orissa).— i?.  Fitch,  in  HakL  ii.  887*. 

[1598.— See  under  8ABEE. 

fc.  1610.— "Likewise  is  there  plenty  of 
silk,  as  well  that  of  the  silkworm  as  of  the 
(silk)  herb,  which  is  of  the  brightest  yellow 
colour,  and  brighter  than  silk  itself." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  828.] 

1627.—"  Their  manufactories  (about  Bala- 
sore)  are  of  Cotton  .  .  .  Silk,  and  Silk  and 
Cotton  Romale  .  .  .  ;  and  of  Herba  (a  Sort 
of  tough  Chrass)  they  make  Ginghams, 
Pinaseos,  and  several  other  Goods  for  Ex- 
portation."-^. Hamilton,  i.  397  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1818.— Milbum,  in  his  list  of  Bengal 
Piece-Goods,  has  Herba  Taffatie^  (ii.  221). 

GRASS-GUTTEB,  s.  This  is  pro- 
bably a  corruption  representing  the  H. 
ghdJchodd  or  ghdskdtd,  Hhe  digger, 
or  cutter,  of  grass '  ;*  the  title  of  a 
servant  employed  to  collect  grass  for 
horses,  one  such  being  usually  attached 
to  each  horse  besides  the  syce  or  hOTSe- 
keeper.  In  the  north  the  grasscutter 
is  a  man ;  in  the  south  the  office  is 
filled  by  the  horsekeeper's  wife.  Ghds- 
kcU  ia  the  form  commonly  used  by 
Englishmen  in  Upper  India  speaking 
Hindustani ;  but  ghasiydrd  by  those 
aspiring  to  purer  langua^.  The 
former  term  appears  in  Wtlliamuon's 
V.  M.  (1810)  as  gawikot  (i.  186X  the 
latter  in  JaequemfynJt^B  Correspondence  as 
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gratsyara.  No  grasscutters  are  men- 
tioned as  attached  to  the  stables  of 
Akbar ;  only  a  money  allowance  for 
grass.  The  antiquity  of  the  Madras 
arrangement  is  shown  by  a  passage  in 
Castanheda(1552):  '*  .  .  .  he  gave  him 
a  horse,  and  a  boy  to  attend  to  it,  and 
a  female  slave  to  see  to  its  fodder." — 
(ii.  58.) 

1789.^** ...  an  Horaekeeper  and  Orass- 
cutter  at  two  pagodas." — Munrd's  Narr,  28. 

1793.— "Every  horse  .  .  .  has  two  atten- 
dants, one  who  cleans  and  takes  care  of 
him,  called  the  horse-keeper,  and  the  other 
the  grasBCntter,  who  provides  for  his 
forage."— />trw»'*  Narr.  5^2, 

1846. — "EveiT  horse  has  a  man  and  a 
maid  to  himseli — the  maid  cuts  grass  for 
him  ;  and  every  dog  has  a  boy.  I  inquired 
whether  the  cat  had  any  servants,  hut  I 
found' he  was  allowed  to  wait  upon  himself." 
— Letlenfrom  Madras^  37. 

[1860. — **  Then  there  are  our  servants  .  .  . 
foiur  Saises  and  four  Ohasouts  .  .  ." — Mrs. 
Mackentit,  Life  in  the  Mistion,  ii.  253.] 

1876. — '*  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  pick  up 
.  .  .  a  grasBcatter's  pony  to  replace  the 
one  you  lost,  you  wouldn't  feel  that  you 
had  done  the  rest  of  the  army  out  of  their 
rights."- 7%e  Dilemma,,  ch.  xxzvii. 

[GRAS8H0PPEB  FALLS,  n.p. 
An  Anglo-Indian  corruption  of  the 
name  of  the  great  waterfall  on  the 
Sheravati  River  in  the  Shimoga  Dis- 
trict of  Mysore,  where  the  river 
plunges  down  in  a  succession  of 
cascades,  of  which  the  principal  is 
890  feet  in  height.  The  proper  name 
of  the  place  is  Gersoppa^  or  Uerusappe, 
which  takes  its  name  fi*om  the  adjoin- 
ing village ;  geru,  Can.,  *  the  marking 
nut  plant '  (semecarpiu  anacardium,  L.), 
soppv^  *  a  leaf.'  See  Mr.  Grey's  note  on 
P.  della  Valle,  Hak,  Soc.  ii.  218.] 

GRASS-WIDOW,  8.  Tliis  slang 
phrase  is  applied  in  India,  with  a  shade 
of  malignity,  to  ladies  living  apart  from 
their  husbands,  especially  as  recreating 
at  the  Hill  stations,  whilst  the  husban£ 
are  at  their  duties  in  the  plains. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
phrase.  In  the  Slang  Dictionary  it  is 
explained  :  "  An  unmarried  mother  ; 
a  deserted  mistress."  But  no  such 
opprobrious  meanings  attach  to  the 
Indian  use.  In  Notes  and,  Queries^ 
6th  ser.  viii.  414,  will  be  found  several 
communications  on  this  phrase.  [Also 
see  tWd  x.  436,  626  ;  xi.  178 ;  8th  ser. 


iv.  37,  76.]  We  learn  from  these  that 
in  Moofi^s  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases^ 
Grace- Widow  occurs  with  the  mean- 
ing of  an  unmarried  mother.  CJorre- 
sDonding  to  this,  it  is  stated  also,  is  the 
iJ.S.  (?)  or  Low  German  gras-wedewe. 
The  Swedish  GrUsanka  or  -enka  also 
is  used  for  *a  low  dissolute  married 
woman  living  by  herself.'  In  Belgium 
a  woman  of  this  desciiption  is  called 
haecke-wedewey  from  haedcen^  *to  feel 
strong  desire'  (to  *lianker').  And 
so  it  is  suggested  grUsetika  is  con- 
tracted from  grddesenkoy  from  gradigj 
'  esuriens '  (greedy,  in  fact).  In  Danish 
Diet,  graesenka  ia  interpreted  as  a 
woman  whose  betrothed  lover  is  dead. 
But  the  QeTmAn  Stroh-WiUwe,  *  straw- 
widow'  (which  Flugel  interprets  as 
*mock  widow'),  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  suggestion  that 
grass-widow  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Kind  suggested.  A  friend  mentions 
that  the  masc.  Stroh-Wittwer  is  used 
in  Germany  for  a  man  whose  wife  is 
absent,  and  who  therefore  dines  at  the 
eating-house  with  the  young  fellows. 
[The  N.E.D.  gives  the  two  meanings  : 
1.  An  unmarried  woman  who  najs 
cohabited  with  one  or  more  men ; 
a  discarded  mistress ;  2.  A  married 
woman  whose  husband  is  absent  from 
her.  "  The  etymological  notion  la 
obscure,  but  the  parallel  forms  dis- 
prove the  notion  that  the  word  is  a 
*  corruption*  of  arace-widow.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  in  sense  1.  grass 
(and  G.  etroh)  may  have  been  used 
with  opposition  to  bed.  Sense  2. 
may  have  arisen  as  an  etymologizing 
interpretation  of  the  compoimd  alter  it 
had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood  ; 
in  Eng.  it  seems  to  have  first  appeared 
as  AnSo- Indian."  The  French  equiva- 
lent, Veuve  de  MaUibar,  was  in  allusion 
to  Lemierre's  tragedv,  produced  in 
1770.] 

Ig7g. — "In  the  evening  my  vnfe  and  I 
went  out  house-hunting  ;  and  we  pitched 
upon  one  which  the  newly  inoorporated 
body  of  Municipal  Commiasioners  and  the 
Clergyman  (who  was  a  OrasB-widowor,  his 
wife  being  at  home)  had  taken  between 
them."— Z</«  in  the  MqfussU,  ii.  99-100. 

1879.— The  Indian  newspaper's  "typical 
official  rises  to  a  late  breakfast— pronably 
on  herrings  and  soda-water — ana  dresses 
tastefully  for  his  round  of  morning  calls, 
the  last  on  a  grau-widow,  with  whom  he 
has  a  tHe-drtUe  tiffin,  where  *  pegs '  alternate 
with  champagne. "--iSt'JUa  LeUer  in  2Vmo, 
Aug.  16. 
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1880.— "The  arais-widow  in  Nephelo- 
coccygia."— iStr  Alt  Baba,  169. 

„  "Pleasant  times  have  these  Indian 
graM-widowil"— 7%«  World,  Jan.  21,  IS. 

GRASSIA,  8.  GtOs  (said  to  mean 
'  a  mouthful ')  is  stated  by  Mr.  Forbes 
in  the  Rds  Mdld  (v,  186)  to  have  been 
in  old  times  usually  api)lied  to  aliena- 
tions for  religious  objects ;  but  its 
prevalent  sense  came  to  be  the  portion 
of  land  g^ven  for  subsistence  to  cadets 
of  chieftains'  families.  Afterwards  the 
term  grds  was  also  used  for  the  black- 
mail paid  by  a  village  to  a  turbulent 
neighbour  as  the  price  of  his  protection 
and  forbearance,  and  in  other  like 
meanimzs.  *^  Thus  the  title  of  grasgia, 
originally  an  honourable  one,  ana 
indicating  its  possessor  to  be  a  cadet 
of  the  nding  tribe,  became  at  last 
as  fre<juently  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  professional 
robber''  (Ibid,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  3)  ;  [ed.  1878, 
p.  668]. 

[1584.-€ee  under  C00L7.] 

c.  1666. — "Noiw  nous  trouvftmes  au  Vil- 
lage de  Bilpar,  dont  les  Habitans  qu'on 
nomme  Qratiatas,  eont  presque  tons 
yo\ewr9,"—Thevenot,  v.  42. 

1808.—"  The  Grasias  have  been  shewn  to 
be  of  different  Sects,  Casts,  or  families,  viz., 
1st,  Coleee  and  their  Collaterals ;  2nd,  Baj- 
Doots;  3rd,  Sved  Mussulmans;  4tb,  Mole- 
Ifllams  or  modem  Mahomedans.  There  are 
besides  many  others  who  enjoy  the  free 
osofruct  of  lands,  and  permanent  emolu- 
ment from  villages,  but  tnose  onl^  who  are 
of  the  four  aforesaid  warlike  tnbes  seem 
entitled  by  prescriptive  custom. ...  to  be 
called  Qrasuas.''--Z>rttmmo7u2,  Illustmtwtu, 

1813. — "I  confess  I  cannot  now  contem- 
plate my  extraordinary  deliverance  from 
the  Gteaeia  machinationB  without  feelings 
more  appropriate  to  solemn  silence,  than 
expression. '—^orftw.  Or,  Mem,  iii.  393; 
[oonf.  2nd  ed.  ii.  357j. 

1819.— "  Qrassia,  from  Onuu,  a  word 
fiignifying  *  a  mouthful.'  This  word  is  under- 
stood in  some  parts  of  Mekran,  Sind,  and 
Kutch  ;  but  I  believe  not  further  into  Hindo- 
stan  than  JajvooT,**—Mackmurdoy  in  Tr, 
Liu  Soe.  Bo.  i.  270.  [On  the  use  in  Central 
India,  see  Tod,  Annals^  i.  175;  Malcolm , 
Central  India,  i.  506.] 

aBAVE-DIGGEB.    (SeeBEEJOO.) 

GBEEN-PIGEON.  A  variety  of 
sjpecies  belonging  to  the  sub. -fam. 
Treroninaef  and  to  genera  Treron, 
Oricopusj  Otmotreron^  and  Sphmocerew, 
bear  thii  name.  The  three  first  fol- 
lowing   quotations    show    that    these 


birds  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  ancients. 

c.  180.— "Daimachus,  in  his  History  of 
India,  says  that  pigeons  of  an  apple-groon 
colour  are  found  in  India." — Athaiaeus, 
ix.  51. 

c.  A.D.  250.— "They  bring  also  greenish 
(t^XP^v)  pigeons  which  they  say  can  never  be 
tamed  or  domesticated." — Aelian,  De  Nat, 
Anim.  xv.  14. 

„  "There  are  produced  among  the 
Indians  .  .  .  pigeons  of  a  pale  green  colour 
(xXwp6irr(Xot)  ;  any  one  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  and  not  having  any  knowledge  of 
ornithology,  would  sav  the  bird  was  a  parrot 
and  not  a  pigeon.  Thev  have  legs  and  bill 
in  colour  like  the  partrioges  of  the  Greeks." 
—llnd.  xvi.  2. 

1673.— "Our  usual  diet  was  (besides 
Plenty  of  Fish)  Water-Fowl,  Peacocks. 
Oreen  Pidgeons,  Spotted  Deer,  Sabre,  Wild 
Hogs,  and  sometimes  Wild  Cows." — Fryer , 
176. 

1825. — "I  saw  a  great  number  of  pea- 
fowl, and  of  the  beautiful  greenish  pigeon 
common  in  this  country  .  .  ."— i/(f6«r,  ii. 
19. 

GBE7  PABTBIDGE.  The  com- 
mon Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  Hind. 
tltar,  common  over  a  great  part  of  India, 
Ortygomis  Ponticeriana,  Gmelin.  "Its 
call  is  a  peculiar  loud  shrill  cry,  and 
has,  not  unaptly,  been  compared  to  the 
word  Pateeta-pateela-vateela,  quickly 
repeated  but  preceded  oy  a  single  note, 
uttered  two  or  three  times,  each  time 
with  a  higher  intonation,  till  it  gets, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  its  calE" — 
Jerdon,  ii.  566. 

GBIBLEE,  s.  A  graplin  or  grapnel. 
Lascars'  language  (Roebuck), 

GBIFFIN,  GEIFF,  s.;  GBIF- 
FI8H,  adi.  One  newly  arrived  in 
India,  and  unaccustomed  to  Indian 
ways  and  peculiarities ;  a  Johnny 
Newcome.  The  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  unknown  to  us.  There  was  an 
Admiral  Griffin  who  commanded  in 
the  Indian  seas  from  Nov.  1746  to 
June  1748,  and  was  not  very  fortunate. 
Had  his  name  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
the  term?  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  at  Madras  (see  Boydj 
lielow).  [But  also  see  the  quotation 
from  Beaumont  db  FUtcher,  below.] 
Three  references  l>elow  indicate  the 
parallel  terms  formerly  used  by  the 
Portuguese  at  (Joa,  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  by  the  English 
in  Ceylon. 
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[o.  1624. — *' Doves  beget  doTes^  and  eagles 
eagles,  Madam:  a  citizen's  heir,  though 
never  so  rich,  seldom  at  the  best  proves  a 

5entleman." — Beaumont  &  Fletcher ^  Hottest 
fan's  Fortufu,  Act  III.  sc.  1,  vol.  iii.  p. 
889,  ed.  Byce,  Mr.  B.  Nioolson  (3  ser.  Iiote$ 
and  QtierieSy  xi.  439)  points  out  that  Dyoe's 
MS.  oopy,  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in 
1624,  reads  "proves  but  a  gxiffin  gentle- 
man." Prof.  Skeat  {ibid.  xi.  504)  qtioting 
from  Piers  Ploicman,  ed.  WrigfU,  p.  96, 
"Oryifyn  the  Walshe,"  shows  that  Ghr\ffin 
was  an  early  name  for  a  Welshman,  ap- 
parently a  corruption  of  OriffiOt.  The  word 
may  have  been  used  abroad  to  designate 
a  raw  Welshman,  and  thus  acquired  its 
present  sense.] 

1794.— "As  I  am  little  better  than  an 
unfledged  Qriifiii,  according  to  the  fashion- 
able phrase  here  "  (Madras). — Hugh  Boyd, 
177. 

1807. — "  It  seems  really  strange  to  a 
griffin — the  cant  word  for  a  European  just 
arrived." — Ld,  Minto,  in  India,  17. 

1808.—"  At  the  Inn  I  was  tormented  to 
death  by  the  impertinent  persevering  of  the 
black  people ;  for  every  one  is  a  b^gar,  as 
long  as  you  are  reckoned  a  griffin,  or  a 
new-comer." — Life  of  Leyden,  10/ . 

1836.— "I  often  tire  myself  .  .  .  rather 
than  wait  for  their  dawdling ;  but  Mrs. 
Staunton  lauffhs  at  me  and  calls  me  a 
'Griffin,'  ana  says  I  must  learn  to  have 
patience  and  save  my  strength." — Letters 
from  Madras,  38. 

„  "...  he  was  living  with  bad  men, 
and  saw  that  they  thought  him  no  better 
than  themselves,  but  only  more  griffish  ..." 
— /Wa.  53. 

1863. — "  There  were  three  more  cadets  on 
the  same  steamer,  going  up  to  that  great 
griif  depot,  Oudapoor."— Oo^^W,  i.  38. 

1853.— 

"' like  drill  r 

"  '  I  don't  dislike  it  much  now  :  the  goose- 
step  was  not  lively.' 

"  '  Ah,  they  don't  give  griiEi  half  enough 
of  it  now-a-days ;  by  Jove,  Sir,  when  I  was 
a  giifP' — ^and  hereupon  .  .  ." — Ibid,  i.  62. 

p900. — "Ten  Rangoon  sportsmen  have 
jomed  to  import  ponies  from  Australia  on 
the  griffin  system,  and  have  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  Stewards  to  frame  their 
events  to  be  confined  to  griffins  at  the  forth- 
coming autumn  meeting." — Piotieer  Mail, 
MaylS.] 

The  griffin  at  Goa  also  in  the  old 
days  was  called  by  a  peculiar  name. 
(See  REINOL.) 

1631. — "Haec  exanthemata  (prickly  heat- 
spots) magis  aflBdunt  recenter  advenientes 
ut  et  Mosquitarum  puncturae  .  .  .  ita  ut  deri- 
diculum  ergo  hie  inter  nostrates  dicterium 
enatum  sit,  eum  qui  hoc  modo  affectus  sit, 
esse  Onng  Baron,  quod  novitium  hominem 
signiflcat/'— «/ac.  BorUii,  Hist,  JVo<.,  &c.,  ii. 
cap.  xviii.  p.  33. 


Here  orang  baroa  is  Malay  orang- 
baliani,  i,e.  '  new  man ' ;  whilst  Orang- 
lama,  'man  of  long  since,'  is  applied 
to  old  colonials.  In  connection  with 
these  terms  we  extract  the  following  : — 

c.  1790. — "  Si  je  n'avois  pas  4i/6  nn  oorlam^ 
et  si  un  long  s^jour  dans  Vinde  ne  m'avoit 


On  this  his  editor  notes : 

**Oorlam  est  un  mot  Malais  oomimpu; 
il  faut  dire  Orang-lanuij  oe  qui  sigpoifle  nne 
personne  qui  a  dej2k  6i4  long-temps  dans  un 
endroit,  ou  dans  un  pays,  et  c'est  par  oe 
nom  qu'on  designe  les  iSurop^ns  qui  ont 
habite  depuis  un  certain  temps  dans  I'Inde. 
Ceux  qui  ne  font  ^u'y  arriver^  aont  appel^ 
Boar;  denomination  qui  vient  du  mot 
Malais  Oran|r-Bara  .  .  .  un  homme  nou- 
vellement  amv€." 

[1894.— "In  the  Standard,  Jan.  1,  ther« 
appears  a  letter  entitled  *  Ceylon  Tea- Plant- 
ing— a  Warning,'  and  signed  'An  £x- 
creejMr . '  The  correspondent  sends  a  cutting 
from  a  recent  issue  of  a  Ceylon  daily  paper 
—a  parajg^raph  headed  'Creepers  Galore.' 
From  this  extract  it  appears  that  Cree^per 
is  the  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  paymg 
pupils  who  go  out  there  to  learn  tea- 
•lanting." — Mr,  A,  L.  Mayhev,  in  8  ser. 

"^otes  and  Queries,  v.  124.] 


plj 


GBOUND,  s.  A  measure  of  land 
used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras. 
[Also  called  Munny,  Tarn,  manai,]  (Sec 
under  CAWNY.) 

GBUFF,  adj.  Applied  to  bidky 
goods.  Probably  the  Dutch  grof,  'coarse.* 

[1682-3.  —  ".  .  .  that  for  every  Tnnne 
of  Saltpetre  and  all  other  Qroffe  goods  I 
am  to  receive  nineteen  pounds." — Pringle, 
Diary,  Ft.  St,  Geo.  Ist  ser.  vol.  ii.  3-4.] 

1750.—".  .  .  all  which  could  be  called 
Curtins,  and  some  of  the  Bastions  at 
Madrass,  had  Warehouses  under  them  for 
the  Reception  of  Naval  Stores,  and  other 
gruff  Goods  from  Europe,  as  well  as  Salt 
Petro  from  Bengal.**— ^tter  to  a  Propr,  of 
the  E.  L  Co.,  p.  62. 

1759. — "  Which  by  causing  a  great  export 
of  rice  enhances  the  price  of  labour,  and 
consequently  of  all  other  gmff,  piece-goods 
and  raw  silt"— In  Long,  1/1. 

1765. — ".  .  .  B\eofooUsiugar,\ompjaggre, 
ginger,  long  pepper,  and  piply-mol  ,  .  . 
articles  that  usually  compose  the  gmff 
cargoes  of  our  outward-bound  shipping." — 
Holvell,  Hist.  Events,  kc,  i.  194. 

1783.— "What  in  India  is  called  a  gmff 
(bulky)  cargo."— JFomcrt,  Voyage  to  Jfergni, 
42. 
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aBUNTH,  s.  Panjabi  Granth,  from 
Skt.  gratUhOj  lit.  '  a  knot,'  leaves  tied 
togetlier  by  a  string.  *  The  Book,'  i.e. 
tbe  Scripture  of  the  Sikhs,  containing 
the  hymns  composed  or  compiled  by 
their  leaders  from  Nanak  a469-1539) 
onwards.  The  GrarUh  has  oeen  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Trumpp,  and  published, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  Qovern- 
ment. 

1770. — **Aa  the  young  man  (N&nak)  was 
early  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  esteemed  writings  of  the  Mussulmen 
...  he  made  it  a  praotice  in  his  leisure 
hours  to  translate  literally  or  virtually,  as 
his  mind  prompted  him,  such  of  their 
maxims  as  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
his  heart.  This  was  in  tne  idiom  of  Pend- 
jab,  his  maternal  language.  Little  by  little 
he  strung  together  these  loose  sentences, 
reduced  them  into  some  order,  and  put 
them  in  verses.  .  .  .  His  collection  became 
numerous  ;  it  took  the  form  of  a  book  which 
was  entitled  Grenth." — Seir  Mutaqherin, 
i.  89. 

1796.— "A  book  entitled  the  Oninth  .  .  . 
is  the  only  typical  object  which  the  Sicc^ues 
hare  admitted  into  their  places  of  worship." 
— (?.  Former's  TraveU,  i.  256. 

1817. — *'  The  fame  of  Nannak's  book  was 
diffused.  He  gave  it  a  new  name,  Kimmt." 
'"MUrtHut.ii.m. 

c.  1881. — **.  .  .  Au  centre  du  quel  est  le 
temple  d'or  oh  est  gard^  le  Gtoant  ou  livre 
sacT^  des  3ikes,"-^(xequemont,  Gorretpond- 
anct,  ii.  166. 

[1838.— "  There  was  a  larp^e  collection  of 
pneets,  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  the  Grooht, 
their  holy  bcwk,  in  the  centre  .  .  ." — Mitt 
Eden,  Up  the  Country,  ii.  7.] 

aBnNTHEE,s.  Panj.grmnf/iifrom 
granth  (see  OBUNTH).  A  sort  of  native 
chaplain  attached  to  Sikh  regiments. 

Blie  name  Grcmthi  appears  among  the 
indi  mendicant  castes  of  the  Panjab 
in  Mr.  Maclagan's  Census  Sep.,  1891, 
p.  300.] 

^GBUNTHUII,  s.  This  (gfraniAom) 
is  a  name,  from  the  same  Skt.  word  as 
the  last,  given  in  various  odd  forms  to 
the  Sanskrit  language  by  various  Euro- 
peans writing  in  S.  India  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  term 
properly  applied  to  the  character  in 
which  the  Sanskrit  books  were  written. 

1600.— **  In  these  verses  is  written,  in  a 
particular  language,  called  Ctarodam,  their 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  which  the  Bra* 
mens  stadfy  and  read  in  Universities  all  over 
India."— Xuceno,  Vida  do  Padre  F,  XavUr, 
95. 


1646. — "Cette  langue  correspond  k  la 
nostre  Latine,  parceque  les  seules  Lettr^s 
rapprennent ;  if  se  nomment  Onirindans." 
—Barretto,  Rel.  de  la  Prov,  de  la  Malabar,  257. 

1727.—".  .  .  their  four  law-books,  Soma 
Vedam,  UrukhL  Vedam,  Edirwanva  Vedam, 
and  Adir  Vedam,  which  are  all  written  in 
the  Girandams,  and  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Bramins." — ValetUijit,    v.   (Ceylon), 

„  "  Oirandam  (by  others  called  Keren- 
dnm,  and  also  Santknts)  is  the  lan^age  of 
the  Bramins  and  the  learned." — Ibid.  386. 

1753. — "  Les  Indiens  du  pays  se  donnent 
le  nom  de  Tamulet,  et  on  salt  que  la  langue 
vulgaire  diff^rente  du  Sanskret,  et  du 
Grendam,  qui  sont  les  lanjgues  sacr^es, 
porte  le  m6me  nom."— D'Anvule.  117. 

GUANA,  IGUANA,  s.  This  is  not 
properly  an  Indian  term,  nor  the  name 
of  an  Indian  species,  but,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  has  been  applied  by 
transfer  from  superficially  resembling 
genera  in  the  new  Indies,  to  the  old. 
The  great  lizards,  sometimes  called 
guanas  in  India,  are  apparently  moni- 
tors. It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  approximating  Indian  names  of 
lizards  have  helped  the  confusion. 
Thus  the  large  monitor  to  which  the 
name  guana  is  often  applied  in  India, 
is  really  called  in  Hindi  goh  (Skt. 
godhd),  Singhalese  goyd.  The  true 
iguana  of  America  is  described  by 
Oviedo  in  the  first  quotation  under 
the  name  of  iuana.  [The  word  is 
Span.  igv/Mia,  from  Carib  iwana, 
written  in  early  writers  hiuana,  igoana, 
iuanna  or  yuana.  See  N.E.D.  and 
Stanf.  Diet.] 

c.  1535. — **  There  is  in  this  island  an  animal 
called  Iuana,  which  is  here  held  to  be  am- 
phibious {neuinUe),  i.e.  doubtful  whether 
nsh  or  flesh,  for  it  frequents  the  rivers  and 
climbs  the  trees  as  well.  ...  It  is  a  Serpent, 
bearing  to  one  who  knows  it  not  a  horrid 
and  frightful  aspect.  It  has  the  hands  and 
feet  like  those  of  a  great  lizard,  the  head 
much  larger,  but  almost  of  the  same  fashion, 
with  a  tail  4  or  5  palms  in  length.  .  .  .  Ana 
the  animal,  formed  as  I  have  described,  is 
much  better  to  eat  than  to  look  at,"  kc. — 
Oviedo,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  f.  156v,  157. 

c.  1550. — "We  also  used  to  catch  some 
four-footed  animals  called  ignane,  resem- 
bling our  lizards  in  shape  .  .  .  ihe  females 
are  most  delicate  food." — Oiroldmi  Benzoni, 
p.  140. 

1634.— "De  Lacertae  qu&dam  specie, 
Incolis  Ligaan.  Est  .  .  .  genus  veneno- 
sissimum/^^. — Jac.  BonHi,  Lib.  v.  cap.  5. 
p.  57.    (SeeaEGKO.) 

1673.— '*  Gniuia,  a  Creature  like  a  Cro- 
codile,  which  Robbers  use  to  lay  hold  on 
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by  their  Tails,  when  they  clamber  Houses.'* 
—Fryer,  116. 

1681.— Knox,  in  his  Cevlon,  speaks  of  two 
creatures  resembling  the  Alligator — one 
called  Kobbera  ffoion,  5  or  6  feet  long,  and 
not  eatable ;  ue  other  called  toUa  ffoion, 
renr  like  the  former,  but  **  which  is  eaten, 
and  reckoned  excellent  meat  .  .  .  and  I 
suppose  it  is  the  same  with  that  which  in  the 
W.  Indies  is  called  the  ffuiana  "  (pp.  30,  31). 
The  names  are  possibly  Portuguese,  and 
KobheraguUm.  may  be  CoOm-gaana. 

1704.— "The  Ghiano  is  a  sort  of  Creature 
some  of  which  are  found  on  the  land,  some 
in  the  water  .  .  .  stewed  with  a  little 
Spice  they  make  good  Broth." — Funnel,  in 
Dampier,  iv.  61. 

1711. — *'  Here  are  Monkeys,  Gaunaa, 
Lissards,  large  Snakes,  and  Alligators." — 
Lcckyer,  47. 

1780. — ''They  have  here  an  amphibious 
animal  called  the  gnana,  a  si>ecie6  of  the 
crocodile  or  alligator,  of  which  soup  is 
made  equal  to  that  of  turtle.  This  I  take 
upon  hearsay,  for  it  is  to  me  of  all  others 
the  most  loathsome  of  animals,  not  lees  so 
than  the  toad." — Munro's  Narraiive,  36. 

c.  1830. — ''Had  I  known  I  was  dining 
upon  a  gaazui}  or  largo  wood-lizard,  I 
scarcely  think  I  would  have  made  so  hearty 
a  meal."— Towi  Cringle  (ed.  1863),  178. 

1879.—"  Captain  Shaw  asked  the  Imaum 
of  one  of  the  mosques  of  Malacca  about 
alligator's  eggs,  a  few  days  ago,  and  his' 
reply  was,  that  the  young^that  went  down  to 
the  sea  became  alligators,  and  those  that 
came  up  the  river  b^»jne  igaanafl." — Miu 
Bird,  Golden  Chersonete,  200. 

1881.— "The  chief  of  Mudhol  State  be- 
longs  to  the  Bhonslii  family.  .  .  .  The  name, 
however,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by 
the  second  designation  of  Ohorpade,  which 
is  said  to  have  l^en  acquired  by  one  of  the 
family  who  managed  to  scale  a  fort  pre- 
viously deemed  impregnable,  by  fastening  a 
cord  around  the  body  of  a  ghorpad  or 
iguana." — Imperial  Gazetteerf  vi.  437. 

1883.— "Who  can  look  on  that  ana- 
chronism, an  iguana  (I  mean  the  large 
monitor  which  Europeans  in  India  generally 
call  an  iguana,  sometimes  a  guano  1)  bask- 
ing, four  feet  long,  on  a  sunny  bank  ..." 
—Tribes  on  My  Froniier,  36. 

1886.— "One  of  my  moonshis,  Jos€  Pre- 
thoo,  a  Concani  of  one  of  the  numerous 
families  descended  from  Xavier's  converts, 
gravely  informed  me  that  in  the  old  days 
^g^anaa  were  used  in  gaining  access  to 
besieged  places  ;  for,  said  he,  a  large 
iguana,  sahib,  is  so  strong  that  if  3  or  4 
men  laid  hold  of  its  tail  he  could  drag  them 
up  a  wall  or  tree  ! " — Gordon  Forbes,  Wild 
Life  in  Canara,  56. 

GUABDAFXJI,  GAPE,  n.p.  The 
eastern  horn  of  Africa,  pointing  to- 
wards India.  We  have  the  name  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  it  has  been  alleged 
to  have  been  so  called   by  them  as 


meaning,  'Take  you  heed!'  (Oardez- 
vaus,  in  fact.)  But  this  is  etymolocy 
of  the  species  that  so  confidentlj 
derives  'Bombay'  from  Boa  Bahia. 
Bruce,  again  (see  below),  gives  dog- 
matically an  interpretation  which  is 
e(}ually  unfounded.  We  must  look  to 
history,  and  not  to  the  'moral  con- 
sciousness' of  anybody.  The  countrv 
adjoining  this  horn  of  Africa,  the  Regio 
Aromatum  of  the  ancients,  seems  to 
have  been  called  by  the  Aralra  Hafuny 
a  name  which  we  find  in  the  Penplut 
in  the  shape  of  OpOne.  This  name 
Haf&n  was  applied  to  a  town,  no  doubt 
the  true  OpGriSy  which  Barbosa  (1616) 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Afuni^ 
and  it  still  survives  in  those  of  two 
remarkable  promontories,  viz.  the  Pen- 
insula of  Rds  Hafun  (the  Cherscnnesut 
of  the  Peripltu,  the  Zingis  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Cape  d^Affui  and  d^Orfui  of  old 
maps  and  nautical  directories^  and 
the  cape  of  Jard-Haltlli  (or  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  pronunciation, 
Gard' Hafun),  t,$,  Gnardaftli.  The 
nearest  possiole  meaning  of  jard  that 
we  can  nnd  is  '  a  wide  or  spacious  tract 
of  land  without  herbage.'  Sir  R. 
Burton  (Commentary  on  Camoms,  iv. 
489)  interprets  jard  as = Bay,  "from  a 
break  in  the  dreadful  granite  wall, 
lately  provided  by  Egypt  with  a  light- 
house. The  last  statement  is  un- 
fortunately an  error.  The  intended 
light  seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  [There 
is  still  no  lighthouse,  and  shipowners 
differ  as  to  its  advantage ;  see  answer 
by  Secretary  of  State,  in  House  of 
Commons,  TiTnes,  March  14,  1902.1 
We  cannot  judge  of  the  ground  of 
his  interpretation  otjard. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  the  name  Hafun  with  the 
Arabic  afa,  'pleasant  odours.*  It 
would  then,  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
ancient  Big,  Aromatum.  This  is 
tempting,  but  very  questionable.  We 
should  have  mentioned  that  Guar- 
dafui  is  the  site  of  the  mart  and 
Promontory  of  the  Spices  described 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplui  as  the 
furthest  point  and  abrupt  termination 
of  the  continent  of  Barbariee  (or  eastern 
Africa),  towards  the  Orient  (rd  rwi' 
'ApufAardrp  ifxxbpwv  Kal  iKp<ar^pu»  reXcv- 
Toxop  rijs  fiapfiapucijs  'ipreLpov  wpdf  dvaroXi^r 
dTOKbwot^). 

According  to  C.  Mtiller  our  Otuurdafui 
is  called  by  the  natives  Rds  Aser;  their 
Rds  Jardafun  being  a  point  some  12 
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\  in  aaT  laaraive.    Bvt  in  tkrt  part 
of  the  eoantrr  «M«  it  is  sitoated.  it  is 


m.  to  the  sooth,  viuek  on  som^  cbuts 
is  calkd  BdM  Aamrif^  and  viiich  is  , 
also  the  TuSmx  ot   the  Ptripius  ((?a<i. 
Gr.  iTtiMraL  L  9S3X 

1516.— '' Axvi  that  the  smI  dupe  from  hi? 
portB  (X.  of  G:<;LlaB*«  •  ifaall  not  go  inwards 
from  the  Stnit  aad  Cafie  of  ( 
iwr  go  to  AdeoB,  ezeefC  vlken  empjojed  m 
oar  obedieare  and  aernee  .  .  .  axtd  if  an  j 
Teoael  or  ZcahZ^^fve  is  found  inward  of  the 
Cape  of  Qw  nil  fa  J  it  dial]  be  taken  a» 
good  prise  of  w^ar." — Trmiw  t^in?**  Z^/*«  , 
&Nins»  aiMf  tfc^  K.  '/  Ca*/a«,  in  BoUik*^ 
ToMio,  33. 

.u"  ^^^  .5^*1??  ^  ii!2-^*^- k"*'  I      OUAVA,  s.     This  fruit  (Pd^Uwm 
the  next  after  it  w  Ca/^  Qwadatea,  where         w»'-«' » — »     ^^  v 

the  coast  ends,  and  rads  »  as  to  doaWe  |  Giwyawi,    L.,    Ord.    J/wrfrtmi*'      bpan. 
towaids  the  Red  Sea."— JXorioM,  16.  ^uflvarti,  Fr.  j^oynrwr,  [fn)m  BnuilDin 

c  1580.— "This  pioTinoe.  called  of  late  '  ^/iwiyrtirt,  ^(ti\f^  I>iV/.]X  Gm<im«i*o  J»»mi- 
Arabia,  bat  which  the  ancients  called  •  f^m  Indica  of  Caspar  Bauhill,  (yiKiyiira 
Troffioditica,  begins  at   the  Bed  Sea   and  ■  Qf    JqI^^    Bauhin,    Strangely     appears 

the  ooantry  of  the  Abtssmes;,  and  finishes  at  :  

Magadaaso  .  .  .  others  say  it  extends  only  I 
U>  the  Cape  of  OWBdafind."— Sr/MRon'o  <if '  | 
Jte^L,  in  Jtammsio,  i.  L  32^  — — ^  -       — .  v 

15SS.—"  Vicente  Sodre,  being  despatched  I  onlv  giMvas  and  qumc€S  m  his  throatj 
by   the    King,   touched   at   the 


'  called  Clanlaftia  and  Bseans  ^e  .:^yw»t»  ^'' 
Bmriml^  the  reason  of  which  will  be  jaeen 
afterwards.* — Brmce't  TVw^js.  i.  315. 

'1S38. — "-  -  .  we  soon  obtained  sight  of 
Cape  Gaidaftd.  ...  It  is  calkd  by  the 
natiTes  R*t  Asm^.  and  the  high  moantain 
immediately  to  its  south  is  named  ('tW 
JocdallMB.  .  .  •  Keeping  about  nine  miles 
off  shore  we  rounded  the  peninsula  of 
HaliMK.  .  .  .  HaflMB  appears  hke  an  island, 
,  and  l«k>Qes  to  a  native  SomauH  prince. .  .  .** 
— Uwrm,  S.trr,  i  853.] 


by  name  in  Elliot's  translation  from 

Ajuir  Khosrii,  who  flourished  in  the 

I3th  century  :    "  He  who  hi»  ijlaced 

lespatched  I  onlv  fliwwu  and  quinces  in  his  throaty 

^^ Island  of    and  has  never  eaten  a  plantain,  will 

Qoootora,  where  he  took  in  water,  and  1  sav  it  is  like  SO  much  jujube  "  (iii.  566). 
thence  passed  to  the  Cape  of  Quardafti,  |  'j^jg  must  be  due  to  some  ambiguous 
which  is  the  most  easterly  land  of  Africa."  ,,-«... 

— De  Barroty  I.  vii.  cap.  2. 

1554.—"  If  yon  leave  D£bdl  at  the  end  of 
the  aeaaoQ,  yon  direct  yoorselves  W.S.W. 
till  the  pole  is  foor  inches  and  an  eighth, 
fzom  thence  tme  west  to  Kirdafttn." — Sidi 
'AH  KapHddM^  The  Mokit,  in  J.  As.  Soc. 
.Ben.,  T.  464. 

„  "You  find  such  whirlpools  on  the 
coasts  of  KazdafBn.  .  .  ." — ^The  same,  in 
his  narratiTe,  Joum.  A*,  ser.  1.  torn.  ix. 
p.  //. 

1572.— 
"  O  Cabo  v6  j^  Aroniata  chamado, 
£  agora  QuardafA,  dos  moradores, 
Onde  oome^a  a  boca  do  affamado 
Mar  Boxo,  que  do  ftindo  toma  as  cores." 
Camdes,  x.  97. 

Englished  by  Burton : 

"The  Cape  which  Antients  *Apomatic' 
clepe 

behold,  yclept  by   Modems   Ouardafd; 

where  opes  the  Bed  Sea  mouth,  so  wide 
and  deep, 

the  Sea  whose  ruddy  bed  lends  blushing 
hue.'* 

1602.— "Eitor  da  Silveira  set  out,  and 
without  any  mishap  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Gardaftd. "-Cou/o,  IV.  L  4. 

1727.—"  And  having  now  travell'd  along 
the  Shore  of  the  Continent,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  QnardafOT,  III  sur- 
vey the  Islands  that  lie  in  the  Ethiopian 
Sea,"— ^.  HamOUmy  i.  15;  [ed.  1744], 

1790. — "The  Portuguese,  or  Venetians, 
the  first  Christian  truiers  in  these  parts, 
have  called  it  Oardeful,  which  has  no  signi- 


word  carelessly  rendered.  The  fruit 
and  its  name  are  alike  American.  It 
appears  to  be  the  guaiabo  of  0^'iedo  in 
his  Hittary  of  the  Indies  (we  use  the 
Italian  version  in  RamtisiOy  iii.  f.  141  r). 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  ffXMVKi  in 
either  De  Orta  or  Acosta.  Amr&dy 
which  is  the  commonest  Hindustani 
(Pers.)  name  for  the  guava,  means 
properly  'a  pear';  but  the  fruit  is 
often  called  safari  am,  * journev  mango  * 
(respecting  which  see  under  AN- 
ANAS). And  this  last  terni  is  some- 
times vulgarly  corrupted  into  snjxfrl 
dm  (areca-manco !).  In  the  Deccan 
(according  to  Moodeen  Sheriff)  and 
all  over  Guzerat  and  the  Cfentral 
Provinces  (as  we  are  informed  by 
M.-Gen.  Keatince),  the  fruit  is  called 
jdm,  Mahr.  jarrSoy  which  is  in  Bengal 
the  name  of  Syzigium  jambolanum 
(see  JAHOON),  and  in  Guzerati  jVfmn7rf, 
which  seems  to  be  a  factitious  word 
in  imitation  of  dmnld. 

The  guava,  though  its  claims  are  so 
inferior  to  those  of  the  pine-apple 
(indeed  except  to  stew,  or  make  jelly, 
it  is  nobis  juaicibiLS,  an  utter  impostor), 
[Sir  Joseph  Hooker  annotates:  "You 
never  ate  good  ones!"*]  must  have 
spread  like  that  fruit  with  great 
rapidity.  Both  appear  in  Blochniann's 
transl.  of  the  Ain  (i.  64)  as  served  at 
Akbar's  table  ;  though  when  the  guava 
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is  named  amon^  the  fruits  of  Turan, 
doubts  again  arise  as  to  the  fruit  in- 
tended, for  the  word  used,  amrUdy  is 
ambiguous.  In  1688  Dampier  mentions 
giiavas  at  Achin,  and  in  Cochin  China. 
The  tree,  like  the  custard-apple,  has 
become  wild  in  some  parts  ot  India. 
See  Davidson^  below. 

c.  1550.— "The  gnaiaya  is  like  a  peach- 
tree,  with  a  leaf  resembling  the  laurel  .  .  . 
the  red  are  better  than  the  white,  and  are 
well-flavoured." — Girol.  Bemoni,  p.  88. 

1658.— There  is  a  good  cut  of  the  guaTa, 
as  ffVLoiahiL,  in  Piso,  pp.  152-3. 

1673.  —  ".  .  .  flourish  pleasant  Tops  of 
Plantains,  Cocoes,  GuiayaJi,  a  kind  of 
Pear."— fryer,  40. 

1676.— "The  N.W.  part  is  full  of  GhiAYer 
Trees  of  the  greatest  Tariety.  and  their 
Fruit  the  largest  and  best  tasted  I  have  met 
with." — Dampier y  ii.  107. 

1685.— "  The  Chiava  .  .  .  when  the  Fruit 
is  ripe,  it  is  yellow,  soft,  and  very  pleasant. 
It  bakes  well  as  a  Pear."— /&ia.  i.  222. 

c.  1750-60.— "Our  guides  too  made  us 
distinguish  a  number  of  goyava,  and  especi- 
ally pmmb- trees." — Grose,  i.  20. 

1764.— 
"  A   wholesome  fruit  the  ripened   guaya 
yields, 

Boast  of  the  housewife." 

Grainger^  Bk.  i. 

1843.—"  On  some  of  these  extensive  plains 
(on  the  Mohur  R.  in  Oudh)  we  found  large 
orchards  :of  the  wild  Ouaya  .  .  .  strongly 
resembling  in  their  rough  appearance  the 
pear-trees  in  the  hedges  of  ^Vorcestershire." 
— Col.  C.  J.  DacuUoJiy  Diary  of  Travtls^ 
ii.  271. 

GUBBEB,  s.  This  is  some  kind  of 
gold  ducat  or  sequin ;  Milburn  says 
'a  Dutch  ducat.'  It  may  have  adopted 
this  special  meaning,  but  could  hardly 
have  neld  it  at  the  date  of  our  first 
quotation.  The  name  is  probably  gahr 
{dindr-i-gabr)y  implying  its  being  of 
infdel  origin. 

c.  1590.— "Mirza  Jani  Be^  Sult^  made 
this  agreement  with  his  soldiers,  that  every 
one  who  should  bring  in  an  enemy's  head 
should  receive  500  gabars,  every  one  of 
them  worth  12  mirU  ...  of  which  72  went 
to  one  tania"—TdrUch-i'Tdk%ri,  in  Elliot^ 
i.  287. 

1711. — "Rupees  are  the  most  current 
Coin ;  they  have  Venetians,  OubbeiTB,  Mug- 
gerbees,  and  Pagodas." — Lockyer,  201. 

„  "When  a  Parcel  of  Venetian  Ducats 
are  mixt  with  others  the  whole  goes  by  the 
name  of  Cheoueens  at  Surat,  but  when  they 
are  separatea,  one  sort  is  called  Venetians, 
and  all  the  others  Gubbfln  indifferently." 
— 76ia.  242. 


1762.—"  Gold  and  Silver  Weights  : 

oz.  dwts.  gra. 
100  Venetian  Ducats    .  11      0        5 
10  (100?)  Oubbers  .   .  10    17      12." 
BroohSy  Weights  and  Measures. 

GUBBBOW,  V.  To  bully,  to  dumb- 
found, and  perturb  a  person.  Made 
from  ghahrdo,  the  imperative  of  gh€dh 
rd7id.  The  latter,  though  sometimes 
used  transitively,  is  more  usually 
neuter,  *to  be  dumbfounded  and  per- 
turbed.' 

GUDDA,  s.  A  donkey,  literal  and 
metaphorical.  H.  gadhd:  [Skt.  oard- 
aJbhcL,  *the  roarer'].  The  coinciaence 
of  the  Scotch  cvddy  has  been  attributed 
to  a  loan  from  H.  through  the  g^^psies, 
who  were  the  chief  owners  of  the 
animal  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  not 
common.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is 
ascribed  to  a  nickname  Cvddy  (for 
Cuthbert),  like  the  English  Neddy^ 
similarly  applied.  [So  the  N.E.D. 
with  hesitation.]  A  Punjab  proverbial 
phrase  is  gadlih  khurM,  ^*  Donkeys' 
rubbing"  their  sides  together,  a  sort 
of  *  claw  me  and  I'll  claw  thee.' 

;3GnDD7,  GUDDEE,  s.  H.  gtMi, 
Mahr.  ydrfl.  'The  Throne.'  Properly 
it  is  a  cushion,  a  throne  in  the  Oriental 
sense,  i.e.  the  seat  of  royalty,  "a  simple 
sheet,  or  mat,  or  carpet  on  the  floor, 
with  a  large  cushion  or  pillow  at  the 
head,  against  which  the  great  man  re- 
clines" (Wilson).  "To  be  placed  on 
the  gaddee"  is  to  succeed  to  the 
kingdom.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  pad  placed  on  an  elephant's  back. 

[1809.— "  Seendhiya  was  seated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  on  a  large  square  cushion  covered 
with  TOld  brocade  ;  his  back  supported  by  a 
round  bolster,  and  his  arms  resting  upon 
two  flat  cushions  ;  all  covered  with  the  same 
costly  material,  and  forming  together  a  kind 
of  throne,  called  a  musnud,  or  guddee."— 
Brougktofiy  Letters  from  a  Mahratla  Camp. 
ed.  1892,  p.  28.] 

GUDGE,  8.  P.— H.  gaa,  and  corr. 
gaj;  a  Persian  yard  measure  or  there- 
abouts ;  but  in  India  applied  to  mea- 
sures of  very  varying  lengths,  from  the 
hdth^  or  natural _cubit,  to  the  English 
yard.  In  the  Am  [ed.  Jarretty  ii,  68 
seqq.]  Abul  Fazl  details  numerous 
gaa  which  had  been  in  use  under 
the  Caliphs  or  in  India,  varying  from 
18  inches  English  (as  calculated    by 
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J.  Prinsep)  to  52i.  The  lUikl  gem 
of  Akbar  was  intended  to  supersede 
all  these  as  a  standard ;  ana  as  it 
was  the  basis  of  all  records  of  land- 
measurements  and  rents  in  Upper 
India,  the  determination  of  its  value  was 
a  subject  of  much  importance  when 
the  revenue  surveys  were  undertaken 
about  1824.  The  results  of  enquiry 
were  very  discrepant,  however,  and 
finally  an  arbitrary  value  of  33  inches 
was  assumed.  The  6^^  (see  BEEGAH), 
based  on  this,  and  containing  3600 
square  gaa = |  of  an  acre,  is  the  standard 
in  the  N.W.P.,  but  statistics  are  now 
always  rendered  in  acres.  See  Glad- 
win's Ayeen  (1800)  i.  302,  seqq,;  Printers 
Useful  Tahlesy  ed.  Thomas,  122 ;  [Madras 
Administration  Manual,  ii.  506.J 

[1532. — **.  .  .  and  if  in  quantity  the 
measure  and  the  weight,  and  whether  ells, 
rood*  or  gaiee." — Ar^iv.  Port.  Orient,  f.  5, 
p.  1562.] 

1754. — "Some  of  the  townsmen  again 
demanded  of  me  to  open  my  bales,  and  sell 
them  some  pieces  of  cloth  ;  but  ...  I 
rather  chose  to  nuike  several  of  them 
presents  of  2^  gai  of  cloth,  which  is  the 
measure  they  usually  take  for  a  coat." — 
Hantoatff  i.  125. 

1768-71.—'' A  gesB  or  g088  is  2  coffidos, 
being  at  Chinsurah  2  feet  and  10  inches 
Rhineland  measure."  —  Stavorinus,  £.T. 
i.  463. 

1814. — ''They  have  no  measures  but  the 
gadge,  which  is  from  their  elbow  to  the  end 
of  the  middle  finder,  for  measuring  length." 
Pearee,  Ace.  of  the  Ways  of  tke  AbyssinianSt 
in  Tr.  Lit.  Soe.  Bo.  ii.  56. 

GUIGOWAB,  n.p.  Gdekwdr,  the 
title  of  the  Mahratta  kings  of  Guzerat, 
descended  from  Damaji  and  Pllaji 
Gaekwar,  who  rose  to  distinction  amonc 
Mahratta  warriors  in  the  secoua 
quarter  of  the  18th  century.  The 
word  means  *  Cowherd.' 

[1813.— "  These  princes  were  all  styled 
Ghiiekwari  in  addition  to  their  family 
name  .  .  .  the  word  literally  means  a  cow- 
keeper,  which,  although  a  low  employment 
in  general,  has,  in  this  noble  family  among 
the  Hindoos,  who  venerate  that  animal, 
become  a  title  of  great  importance." — Forbes f 
Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  375.J 

GUINEA -OLOTHS,  GUINEA- 
STUFFS,  s.  Apparently  these  were 
piece-^loods  bought  in  India  to  be 
used  in  the  West  African  trade.  [On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  G.  Birdwood 
identifies  them  with  gnuny  (Report 
on  old  Recs,y  224).  The  manuiacture 
2  C 


still  goes  on  at  Pondicherry.]  These 
are  presumably  the  Negros-tOther  of 
Baldaeus  (1672),  p.  164. 

[1675. — ''Ghiinea-BtuffB,"  in  Bvrdwoodt  ut 
siipra.] 

1726.— We  find  in  a  list  of  cloths  pur- 
chased by  the  Dutch  Factory  at  Porto  Novo, 
GhiinaeB  Lywaat,  and  Negros-KUederen, 
('Guinea  linens  and  Negro's  clothing'). — 
See  VaUntijn^  Chorom.  9. 

1813. — "The  demand  for  Surat  piece- 
goods  has  been  much  decreased  in  Europe 
.  .  .  and  from  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  demand  for  the  African  market 
has  been  much  reduced  .  .  .  Ghiinea  stuff 8, 
4i  yards  each  (per  ton)  1200  (pieces)." — 
Milbum,  i.  289. 

[1878.—"  The  chief  trades  of  Pondicherry 
are,  spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  the  cotton 
stuffs  known  by  the  name  of  Ghiineefl." — 
GarsUny  Man.  tfS.  Areot,  426.] 

[GUINEA  DEEB,  s.  An  old  name 
for  some  species  of  Chevrotain,  in  the 
quotation  probably  the  JVo^wZiw  me- 
minna  or  Mouse  Deer  {BUmford,  Mam- 
malia^  656). 

[1755. — "Common  deer  they  have  here 
(in  Ceylon)  in  great  abundance,  and  also 
Chiinea  Deer."— itw,  57.] 

GXTINEA-FOWL.  There  seems  to 
have  been,  in  the  16th  century,  some 
confusion  between  turkeys  and  Guinea- 
fowl.  See  however  under  TUBKEY. 
The  Guinea-fowl  is  the  Meleagris  of 
Aristotle  and  others,  the  Afira  avis  of 
Horace. 

GUINEA-PIG,  s.  This  was  a  nick- 
name given  to  midshipmen  or  appren- 
tices on  board  Indiamen  in  the  18th 
century,  when  the  command  of  such 
a  vessel  was  a  sure  fortune,  and  large 
fees  were  paid  to  the  captain  with 
whom  the  youngsters  embarked.  Ad- 
miral Smyth,  in  hia  Sadlor's  Handbook, 
1867,  defines  :  *  The  vounger  midship- 
men of  an  Indiaman.' 

[1779.—"  I  promise  you,  to  me  it  was  no 
slight  penance  to  be  exposed  during  the 
whole  voyage  to  the  half  sneering,  satirical 
looks  of  the  mates  and  guinea-pigs." — 
Mdcintosh,  Travels,  quoted  in  Carey,  Old 
Days,  i.  73.] 

GUINEA- WOBM,  s.  A  parasitic 
worm  (Filaria  Medinensis)  innabitin£| 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  *  tissue  of 
man,  frequently  in  the  leg,  varying 
from  6  inches  to  12  feet  m  length, 
and  common  on  the  Pers.  Gulf,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  Guinea,  &c.    It  is  found 
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in  some  parts  of  W.  India.  "I  have 
known,"  writes  M.-Qen.  Keatinge, 
"villages  where  half  the  people  were 
maimed  by  it  after  the  rains.  Matun- 
ga,  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Bombay 
Artillery,  was  abandoned,  in  great 
measure,  on  account  of  this  pest."  fit 
is  the  disease  most  common  in  the 
Damoh  District  (0.  P.  Gazetteer,  176, 
Sleemany  BcmhleSy  dbc,  ed.  V,  A.  Smithy 
L  94).  It  is  the  nUhtOy  ra^Ua  of  Central 
Asia  (Schuyler,  TurkUtan,  i.  147  ;  TFolff, 
TraveU,  ii.  407).]  The  reason  of  the 
name  is  shown  by  the  quotation  from 
Purchas  respecting  its  prevalence  in 
Guinea.  Tne  disease  is  ^phically 
described  by  Agatharchides  m  the  first 
quotation. 

B.O.  0.  113.— <*  Those  about  the  Red  Sea 
who  are  stricken  with  a  certain  malady,  as 
Agatharchides  relates,  besides  being  afBicted 
with  other  novel  and  unheard-of  symptoms, 
of  which  one  is  that  small  snake-like  worms 
(dpaK6vTia  fuf^)  ^t  through  the  legs  and 
arms,  and  ])eep  out,  but  when  touched  in- 
stantly shrink  back  again,  and  winding 
among  the  muscles  produce  intolerable 
burning  pains. "—In  Dubner'sed.  of  Plutarch, 
iv.  STiL  viz.  TahU  DixusgioM,  Bk.  VIII. 
Quest,  iz.  3. 

1600.— "The  wormes  in  the  legges  and 
bodies  trouble  not  euery  one  that  ffoeth  to 
those  Countreys,  but  some  are  troubled  with 
them  an^ome  are  not " — (a  full  account  of 
the  diseA  follows). — DeKn.  of  Oubiea,  in 
Pwrchat,  ii.  963. 

o.  1680.— "But  for  their  water  ...  I  mav 
call  it  Aqua  Mortis  ...  it  ingenders  small 
long  worms  in  the  legges  of  such  as  use  to 
drink  it  ...  by  no  potion,  no  unguent  to 
be  remedied:  they  have  no  other  way  to 
destroy  them,  save  by  rowliuff  them  about  a 
pin  or  peg,  not  unlike  the  treble  of  Theorbo." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert,  p.  128. 

1664.—".  .  .  nor  obliged  to  drink  of  those 
naughty  waters  .  .  .  full  of  nastiness  of  so 
many  people  and  beasts  .  .  .  that  do  cause 
such  fevers,  which  are  very  hard  to  cure, 
and  which  breed  also  certain  very  dangerous 
worms  in  the  legfs  .  .  .  they  are  commonly 
of  the  bigness  and  length  of  a  small  Vial- 
string  .  .  .  and  they  must  be  drawn  out 
little  by  little,  from  day  to  day,  gently 
windinp^  them  about  a  little  twig  about 
the  bigness  of  a  needle,  for  fear  of 
breaking  them."— fi«Tit«r,  BIT.  114;  [ed. 
C<m8k£U,  355]. 

1676.—"  Chiinea  Wonns  are  very  frequent 
in  some  Places  of  the  West  Indies  ...  I 
rather  judge  that  they  are  generated  by 
*  drinking  bad  water."— 2>a«npt0r,  ii.  89-90. 

1712. — "Haeo  vita  est  Ormuaienaium,  imb 
civium  totius  littoris  Persioi,  ut  perpetuas 
in  corpore  calamitates  ferant  ex  ooeli  in- 
temperie:  modo  sudore  diffluunt;  modo 
vezantur  funmculis;  nunc  cibi  sunt,  mox 
aquae  inopes ;  saep^  ventis  urentibus,  sem- 


per sole  torrente,  squalent  et  quia  omnia 
recenaeat?  Unum  ex  aerumms  gravioribus 
induco:    nimirum    Lumbricorum    singulare 

genus,  quod  non  in  intestinis,  sed  in  musou- 
s  pw  corporis  ambitum  natalos  invenit. 
lAtini  medici  vermem  ilium  nomine  donant 
ToG  dpaKorriov,  s.  Dracunculi.  .  .  .  Glllne- 
anses  nigritae  lingu&  suA  .  .  .  vermes  illoa 
vocant  Icidn,  ut  piodunt  reduces  ex  aurif  ero 
illo  Africae  littore.  .  .  "—Kaempfer,  Amoen. 
Exot,,  624-5.  Eaempfer  speculates  as  to  why 
the  old  physicians  called  it  dracunculus  ;  but 
the  name  was  evidently  taken  from  the 
8paK6rriow  of  Agatharchides,  quoted  above. 

1768.— "The  less  daofferons  diseases  which 
attack  Europeans  in  Guinea  are,  the  dry 
belly-ache,  and  a  worm  which  breeds  in 
the  flesh.  .  .  .  Dr.  Bouppe  observes  that 
the  disease  of  the  Guinda-worm  is  in- 
fectious."— Idnd  on  Diseateg  of  Hoi  Climaiet, 
pp.  53,  54. 

1774.— See  an  account  of  this  pest  under 
the  name  of  "/c  ver  dea  nerft  (Vena 
Medinensis),"  in  Niebuhr,  Dete,  de  rArabie, 
117.  The  name  gfiven  by  Niebuhr  is,  as 
we  learn  from  Kaempfer's  remarks,  *arak 
MedUil,  the  Medina  nerve  (rather  than  vein). 

[1821.— "The  doctor  himself  is  justjzoing 
off  to  the  Cape,  half-dead  from  the  Kotah 
fever ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  the 
narooa,  or  gnlnea-woim,  has  blanched  his 
cheek  and  made  him  a  cripple." — Tod, 
Annals,  ed.  1884,  ii.  743.] 

QUJPUTTY,  n.p.   (See  COBPETQt.) 

GTJM-GUli,  s.  We  had  supposed 
this  word  to  be  an  invention  oi  the 
late  Charles  Dickens,  but  it  seems  to 
be  a  real  Indian,  or  Anglo  -  Indian, 
word.  The  nearest  approximation  in 
Shakespear's  Diet  is  gamak,  'sound 
of  the  kettledrum.'  But  the  word 
is  perhaps  a  Malay  plural  of  gong 
originally ;  see  the  quotation  from 
Os&ck.  [The  quotations  from  Bowdich 
and  MedUy  (from  Scott,  Malay  Word$y 
p.  53)  perhaps  indicate  an  African 
origin.] 

[1659.—".  .  .  The  roar  of  grsat  grans,  the 
sounding  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of  drums, 
and  the  noise  of  the  gomgommon  of  the 
Indians." — From  the  account  of  the  Dutch 
attack  (1659)  on  a  village  in  Ceram,  given  in 
WotUar  Schouten,  Reistogt  nadr  e%  door  Oosl- 
indUn,  4th  ed.  1775,  i.  55.  In  the  Dutch 
version,  "en  het  geraas  van  de  gom- 
ffomxnen  der  Indiiianen."  The  French  of 
1707  (i.  92)  has  "au  bruit  du  canon,  dea 
trompettes,  des  tambour  et  des  gomgominM 
Indiennes." 

[1731.— "One  of  the  Hottentot  Instru- 
ments  of  Musick  is  common  to  several  Negro 
Nations,  and  is  called  both  by  Negroes  and 
Hottentots,  gom-gom  ...  is  a  Bow  of 
Iron,  or  Olive  Wood,  strung  with  twisted 
Sheep-Gut  or  Sinews."— if ecflcy,  tr.  KolbesCs 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i.  271.] 
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c.  175040.—"  A  momo  for  from  delightful, 
coniriating  of  little  druma  they  call  Chun- 
giuni,  cymbalB,  and  a  sort  of  Me,"—Oro$e, 
1.189. 

1768-71.— "They  hare  a  certain  kind  of 
muflical  instruments  called  gom-goilM,  oon- 
sisting  in  hollow  iron  bowls,  of  Tari^ua  sizes 
and  tonee,  upon  which  a  man  strikes  with 
an  iron  or  wooden  stick  .  .  .  not  unlike  a 
set  of  heU»,"-'StcmonnuSj  KT.  i.  215.  See 
also  p.  65. 

1771.— "At  night  we  heard  a  sort  of 
music,  partly  made  by  insects,  and  partly 
by  the  noise  of  the  Gnagang."— Of^eer, 
i.  185. 

[1819.—"  The  gong-gongi  and  drums  wero 
beat  all  around  us/' — Bowdtek^  Misnon  to 
Atkantee,  i.  7,  186.] 

1886. — "*I>id  you  eyer  hear  a  tom-tom, 
Sir  ? '  sternly  enquired  the  Captain  .  .  . 

<A  whatr  asked  Hardy,  rather  taken 
aback. 

'  A  tom-tom.' 

'Neyer!' 

'  Nor  a  gnm-ffum  ? ' 

'NeyerT' 

'  What  it  a  gnm-gum  ? '  eagerly  enquired 
seyeral  young  ladies."— ^ibetcAet  by  BoZy  The 
Steam  BoDCuraion, 

[GUNGE,  s.  Hind,  ganj^  *a  store, 
store-houBe,  market.' 

[1762.-See  under  GOMASTA. . 

[1772. — "  Onaig^  a  market  principally  for 
grain." — Verelst,  ViewofBen^y  Gloss.  s.y. 

[1858.—"  The  term  Ghugte  signifies  a  ranffe 
of  buildings  at  a  place  of  traffic,  for  the 
aooommodation  of  merohants  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  purohase  and  sale  of  goods, 
and  for  that  of  their  goods  and  of  the 
shopkeepers  who  supply  them." — SUeman, 
JoMmejf  throuffh  Oudh,  i.  278.] 

\^GUNJA,  8.  Hind,  gdnjha,  gdnjd. 
The  flowering  or  fruiting  shoots  of  tlie 
female  plant  of  Indian  hemp  (Cannahis 
iotiva^  L.,  formerly  distinguished  as 
C,  indica\  used  as  an  intoxicant.  (See 
BANG.) 

[c.  1813.— "The  natiyee  have  two  proper 
names  for  the  hemp  {Cannabit  MtivciL  and 
call  it  Qangja  when  young,  and  Siddhi 
when  the  flowers  haye  fully  expanded." — 
Buchanan,  Battem  India,  ii.  865.J 

1874.— "  In  odour  and  the  absence  of  taste, 
gai^i  resembles  blumg.  It  is  said  that  after 
the  leaves  which  constitute  bhaTig  have 
been  gathered,  little  shoots  sprout  from  the 
stem,  and  that  these,  picked  off  and  dried, 
form  what  is  called  gaidi."— J?an5vry  <(r 
FiiUiiffer,  498. 

GUNNT,  GUNNY-BAG,  s.  From 
Skt.  gonif  'a  sack' ;  Hind,  and  Mahr. 
gon,  goi^  *a  sack,  sacking.'  The 
popular'  and    trading    name   of    tHe 


coarse  sacking  and  sacks  made  from  the 
fibre  of  Jnte^  much  used  in  all  Indian 
trade.  Tdt  is  a  common  Hind,  name 
for  the  stuff.  [With  this  word  Sir  G. 
Birdwood  identifies  the  forms  found 
in  the  old  records — ^^Guiny  Stuffes 
(1671X"  "  Guynie  stuffs,"  «  Guinea  stuffs,'' 
"  Gunnya''  (Bep,  on  Old  ifecorcfe,  26,  38, 
39,  224);  but  see  under  QUUVKA- 
CL0TH8.1 

c.  1590.—"  Sircar  Ohoraghat  produces  raw 
silk,  gunnesTB,  and  plenty  of  Tanghion 
horses."— &^(u2i£^a'«  Ayeen,  ed.  1800,  li.  9 ; 
[ed.  JarreU,  ii.  128].  (But  hero,  in  the 
original,  the  term  is^rcAaA-t-^toiuI.) 

1698.— "Besides  the  aforonamed  artidea 
Ckmiy-saoka  aro  collected  at  Paliool."— 
Havart  (3),  14. 

1711.—"  When  Sugar  is  paok'd  in  double 
GoneSTB,  the  outer  Kig  is  always  yalued  in 
Contract  at  1  or  1^  Shakee:*—Loekyer,  244. 

1726. — In  a  list  of  roods  procurable  at 
Daatzerom:  "GkMni-n&kon  (Gunny  bags)." 
—  VaUnHjn,  Chor,  40. 

1727.— "Sheldon  .  .  .  put  on  board  some 
rotten  long  Pepper,  that  he  oould  dispose 
of  in  no  other  Way,  and  some  daniaged 
0imniei,  which  aro  much  used  in  Persia  for 
embaling  Goods,  when  they  aro  good  in  their 
kind."— ^.  Hamilton,  ii.  16 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1764.— "Baskets,  Gtmny  bags,  and  dubbers 
.  .  .  Bs.  24."— In  Xon^4. 

1786.— "We  enclose  two  ^w^'wow^^  •  •  • 
directing  them  each  to  despatch  1000  gooniea 
of  grain  to  that  person  of  mighty  degree." — 
Tippoo't  Ldten,  171. 

1886.— "The  land  was  so  ooyered  with 
them  (ployer)  that  the  hunters  shot  them 
with  all  kind  of  arms.  We  counted  80  birds 
in  the  gmm^-sack  that  three  of  the  soldiers 
brought  in/' — Boots  and  Saddlet,  by  Afrt. 
OumUt,  p.  87.    (American  work.) 

GUNTA,  s.  Hind,  ghantd,  *a  bell 
or  gong.'  This  is  the  common  term  for 
expressing  an  European  hour  in  modern 
Hindustani.    [See  PANDY.] 

'^aUP,  s.  Idle  gossip.  P.  — H. 
gapy  *  prattle,  tattle.'  llie  word  is 
perhaps  an  importation  from  Turan. 
Vdmbery  g[ives  Orient.  Turki  gep,  gehy 
'  word,  saying,  talk  * ;  which,  however, 
Pavet  de  CourteiUe  su^ests  to  be 
a  corruption  from  the  Ters.  guftcuriy 
*  to  say* ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is 
a  form  guptan,  [So  Platts,  who  also 
compares  Skt.  ialpa,  which  is  the 
Bengali  golpoj  *  babble.']  See  quota- 
tion from  Schuyler  showing  the  use 
in  Turkistan.  The  word  is  perhaps 
best  known  in  England  through  an 
unamiable   account  of   society  in   S. 
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India,  published  under  the  name  of 
"Chip,"  in  1868. 

1809-10.— "  They  (native  ladies)  sit  on 
their  cushions  from  day  to  day,  with  no 
other  .  .  .  amusement  than  hearing  the 
*g1ip-gnp,'  or  ffossip  of  the  place." — Mrs, 
^enooocTs  Auk^iog,  857. 

1876.— *' The  first  d&j  of  monming  goes 
by  the  name  of  gup,  i.e.  commemoratiye 
taXk"—Schuyler*t  Turkutan,  i.  161. 

GUBEEBPUBWUB,  GUBBEEB- 
NUWAUZ,  88.  At.— P.  GharibpOr- 
war,  Gharibncuwds^  used  in  Hind,  as 
respectful  terms  of  address,  meaning 
respectively  '  Provider  of  the  Poor  ! ' 

*  Cherisher  of  the  Poor ! ' 

1726.— "Those  who  are  of  equal  condition 
bend  the  body  somewhat  towards  each  other, 
and  lay  hold  of  each  other  by  the  beard, 
saying  Qrab-anemoas,  i.e.  I  wish  von  the 
prayers  of  the  poor." — Valentijn,  Ohor.  109, 
who  copies  from  Van  Tufist  (1648),  p.  55. 

1824. — **  1  was  appealed  to  loudly  by 
both  parties,  the  souuers  calling  on  me  as 
^Ghureeb  pnrwiir,'the  Goomashta,  not  to 
be  outdone,  exclaiming  '  Donai,  Lord  Sahib  ! 
Donait  Raiah!'"  (Read  Dohai  and  see 
BOAI).— ^Be&er,  i.  266.    See  also  p.  279. 

1867.—"  '  ProtMtor  of  the  poor ! '  he 
cried,  prostrating  himself  at  my  feet,  '  help 
thy  most  unworthy  and  wretched  slaye ! 
An  unblest  and  evil-minded  alligator  has 
this  day  devoured  my  little  daughter.  She 
went  down  to  the  river  to  fill  her  earthen 
jar  with  water,  and  the  evil  one  dragged 
her  down,  and  has  devoured  her.  Alas  I 
she  had  on  her  ffold  bangles.  Great  is  my 
misfortune  ! '  "—Lt-OoL  Leufin,  A  Fly  on  the 
Wheel,  p.  99. 

GUBJAUT,  n.p.  The  popular  and 
official  name  of  certain  forest  tracts  at 
the  back  of  Orissa.  The  word  is  a 
hybrid,  being  the  Hind,  garh,  *  a  fort,* 
Persianised  mto  a  plural  garhjdty  in 
ignorance  of  which  we  have  seen,  in 
quasi-official  documents,  the  use  of  a 
fiirther  English  plural,  GurjavU  or 
garhjdt8,  which  is  like  'fortses.'  [In 
the  (quotation  below,  the  writer  seems 
to  think  it  a  name  of  a  class  of  people.] 
This  manner  of  denominating  such 
tracts  from  the  isolated  occupation 
by  fortified  posts  seems  to  be  very 
ancient  in  that  part  of  India.  We 
have  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus 
Datarene  or  Denareni^  apparently  repre- 
senting Skt.  Dcudrnoy  ouasi  daian  rinOy 

*  having  Ten  Forte,*  wnich  the  lists  of 
the  BrKat  Sanhitd  shew  us  in  this  part 
of  India  (J.R.  As.  Soc.,  N.S.,  v.  83^.  The 
forest  tract  behind  Orissa  is  called  in 


the  grant  of  an  Orissa  king,  Nava  Kot% 
*the  Nine  Forts'  (J.A.8.R  xxxiiL  84)  ; 
and  we  have,  in  this  region,  further  in 
the  interior,  the  province  of  GhaUitgarkf 
*  36  Forts.' 

[1820. — "At  present  nearly  one  half  of 
this  extensive  region  is  under  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  Qovemment ;  the 
other  possessed  by  tributary  zemindars  c»Jled 
GfaiixjaatB,  or  hill  chiefs.  .  .  ."^ITamt/toa, 
Detcnplicn  o/Hindottany  ii.  82.] 

\ipaXJBBY. 

a.  A  little  fort ;  Hind,  garhi.  Also 
Qnxr,  *.«.  garhy  *a  fort.' 

b.  See  GOTBBY. 

a.— 

1698.—*'.  .  .  many  of  his  Heathen  Nobles, 
only  such  as  were  befriended  by  strong 
Quits,  or  Fastnesses  upon  the  Mountains. 
.  .  .''--Ftyer,  165. 

1786.—".  .  .  The  Zemindars  in  4  per- 
gunnahs  are  so  refractory  as  to  have  for- 
feited (read  forUfied)  themselves  in  their 
gnrrles,  and  to  refuse  all  payments  of 
revenue." — ArticUt  againtl  W.  Mastingt,  in 
Burke,  vii.  59. 

[1835. — *'A  shot  was  at  once  fired  upon 
them  from  a  high  Ghnrree."— /br6es,  EOm 
Moldy  ed.  1878,  p.  521.] 

GUTTA  PEBGBA,  s.  This  is  the 
Malay  name  ChUah  PertjOy  %.e.  '  Sap  of 
the  Percha,'  Dichopsis  GuUOy  Benth: 
{Isonandra  QvJttOy  Hooker ;  N.O.  Sofo- 
taceae).  Dr.  Oxley  writes  (/.  Ind. 
Archip.  L  22)  that  percha  is  properly  the 
name  of  a  tree  which  produces  a  spuri- 
ous article ;  the  real  guUap.  is  produced 
by  the  tUbau.  [Mr.  Maxwell  {Ind.  Ani. 
xvii.  358^  points  out  that  the  proper 
reading  is  tcLbanJ]  The  product  was 
first  brought  to  notice  in  1843  by 
Dr.  Montgomery.  It  is  collected  by 
first  ringing  the  tree  and  then  felling 
it,  and  no  doubt  by  this  process  the 
article  Mrill  speedily  become  extinct 
The  history  of  G.  P.  is,  however,  far 
from  well  known.  Several  trees  are 
known  to  contribute  to  the  exported 
article ;  their  juices  being  mixed  to- 
gether. [Mr.  Scott  (Malay  JVords,  55 
seqq.)  writes  the  word  getah  perchoy  or 
gdah  perchahy  'gum  of  percha,'  and 
remarks  that  it  has  been  otherwise 
explained  as  meaning  *gum  of  Sumatra,' 
"tnere  being  another  word  perehoy  a 
name  of  Sumatra,  as  well  as  a  third 
word  perekoy  'a  rag,  a  remnant.' "  Mr. 
Maxwell  (loc  dt.)  writes :  "  It  is  still 
uncertain  whether   there  is  a  gutta- 
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producing  tree  called  Percha  by  the 
Malays.  My  experience  is  that  they 
give  the  name  of  Perchah  to  that  kind 
of  getah  tahan  which  hardens  into 
strips  in  boiling.  These  are  stuck 
together  and  made  into  balls  for 
export.^ 

[1847.— "Gutia  Percha  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  really 
naeful  inTention  becomes  of  importance  to 
the  English  public.  A  year  ago  it  was  almost 
oiJmown,  but  now  its  pecmiar  properties 
are  daily  being  made  more  available  in  some 
new  branch  of  the  useful  or  ornamental 
arts." — Mundyy  J&umal^  in  Narrative  of 
JSvenis  in  Borneo  and  Celebet,  ii.  842  Meq. 
(quoted  by  ScoU^  loc.  cit,).] 

1868.— '*  The  late  Mr.  d'Almeida  was  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  substance  now  so  well  known  as  gntta^ 
percha.  At  that  time  the  IwMindra  Outta 
was  an  abundant  tree  in  the  forests  of 
Singapore,  and  was  first  known  to  the 
Malays,  who  made  use  of  the  juice  which 
they  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  trees. . . . 
Mr.  d'Almeida  .  .  .  acting  under  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  forwarded  some  of  the  substance 
to  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  it  met  with 
no  immediate  attention,  and  was  put  away 
uncared  for.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  Dr. 
Montgomery  sent  specimens  to  England, 
and  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  com- 
petent persons,  its  value  was  at  once 
acknowledged.  .  .  .  The  sudden  and  great 
demand  for  it  soon  resulted  in  the  oxsap- 
pearance  of  all  the  gatta-percha  trees  on 
Singapore  Island.*' — CoUinfioood,  Rambles  of 
a  Ivaiuralttt,  pp.  268-9. 

^GUZZY,  s.  Pers.  and  Hind,  gazi; 
perhaps  from  its  having  been  woven 
of  a  gaz  (see  GUDOE)  in  breadth.  A 
very  poor  kind  of  cotton  cloth. 

1701. — In  a  price  list  for  Persia  we  find: 
"GeijM  Bengaals."— Fo^eiU^,  v.  803. 

1784.—**  It  is  suggested  that  the  following 
articles  may  be  proper  to  compose  the  first 
adventure  (to  Tibet) :  .  .  .  Ouilie,  or  coarse 
Cotton  CHoths,  and  Otterskins.  .  .  ."—In 
Seton-Karry  i.  4. 

[1866. — ",  .  .  common  unbleached  fabrics 
.  .  .  used  for  packing  goods,  and  as  a 
covering  for  the  dead.  .  .  These  fabrics  in 
Bengal  pass  under  the  names  of  Oarrha  and 
0faMm»  ^  Forbes  Watson,  Textile  Mann- 
faetwres,  88.] 

GWALIOB,  n.n.  Hind.  Qwdlidr, 
A  very  famous  rock-fortress  of  Upper 
India,  rising  suddenl^r  and  pictur- 
esquely out  of  a  plain  (or  shallow 
valley  rather)  to  a  height  of  300  feet, 
65  m.  south  of  Agra,  in  lat.  26*"  13'. 
Gwalior  may  be  traced  back,  in  €kn. 
Cunningham's  opinion,  to  the  3rd 
century  of  our  era.    It  was  the  seat 


of  several  ancient  Hindu  dynasties, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  early 
Mahommedan  sovereLps  of  Delhi 
down  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  it 
was  used  as  a  state-prison.  Early  in 
the  18th  century  it  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Manratta  family  of  Smdhia, 
whose  residence  was  estab&shed  to  the 
south  of  the  fortress,  in  what  was 
ori^nally  a  camp,  but  has  lon^  been 
a  city  known  by  the  original  title  of 
Lcuhkar  (camp).  The  older  city  lies 
below  the  northern  foot  of  the  rock. 
Gwalior  has  been  three  times  taken  by 
British  arms :  (1)  escaladed  by  a  force 
under  the  command  of  Major  Popham 
in  1780,  a  very  daring  feat  ;*  (2)  by  a 
regular  attack  under  Gen.  White  in 
1805  ;  (3)  most  gaUantly  in  June  1858, 
by  a  party  of  9ie  25th  Bombay  N.  I. 
under  Lieutenants  Rose  and  Waller, 
in  which  the  former  officer  fell.  After 
the  two  first  captures  the  fortress  was 
restored  to  the  Sindhia  family.  From 
1858  it  was  retained  in  our  hands,  but 
in  December  1885  it  was  formally  re- 
stored to  the  Maharaja  Sindhia. 

The  name  of  the  fortress,  according 
to  Gen.  Cunningham  (Archaeol  Survey y 
ii.  335),  is  derived  from  a  small  Hindu 
shrine  within  it  dedicated  to  the  hermit 
Gwdli  or  Gwdli-pd,  after  whom  the 
fortress  received  the  name  of  Owdli- 
dwar,  contracted  into  Gwdlidr. 

c.  1020. — "From  Eanauj,  in  travelling 
south-east,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Ganges,  you  come  to  Jai^otf,  at  a  distance 
of  ^  parasangs,  of  which  the  capital  is 
KajurtQia.  In  that  •  country  are  tne  two 
forts  of  Ow&lUbr  and  ElOinjar.  .  .  ."— ^Z- 
Biran\  in  Elliot,  i.  57-8. 

1196. — ^The royal  army  marched  "towards 
GUewftr,  and  invested  that  fort,  which  is 
the  pearl  of  the  necklace  of  the  castles  of 
Hind,  the  summit  of  which  the  nimble-footed 
wind  from  below  cannot  reach,  and  on  the 
bastions  of  which  the  clouds  have  never 
cast  their  shade.  .  .  ." — Hasan  Niz&ml,  in 
Ellioty  ii.  227. 

0.  1340.— "The castle  of  OUyflr,  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  is  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  and  appears,  so  to  speak,  as  if  it 
were  itself  cut  out  of  the  rock.  There  is  no 
otiier  hill  adjoining ;  it  contains  reservoirs 

*  The  two  companies  which  escaladed  were  led 
\ff  Captain  Bruce,  a  brother  of  the  Abyssinian 
traveller.  "  It  is  said  that  the  spot  was  pointed 
out  to  Popham  by  a  cowherd,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  attacking  party  were  supplied  with  grass 
shoes  to  prevent  them  fTom  slipping  on  the  ledges 
of  rock.  There  is  a  story  also  that  the  cost  of 
these  nass-shoes  was  deducted  from  Popham's 
pay,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  India  as  a  major- 
general,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards.  * 
— Otttmififfcam,  Areh.  Surv,  ii.  84a 
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*a  cart-wheel,'  takes  the  forms  luika 
and  mka  (see  Kukn^  On  Oldest  Aryan 
Elements  of  Singhalese^  translated  by 
D.  Fer^pison  in  Indian  Ant,  xiL  64). 
[But  this  can  have  no  connection  with 
chhdknk,  which  represents  Skt.  sakata^ 
*  a  waggon.'] 

1673.—"  The  Coach  wherein  I  was  break- 
rag,  we  were  forced  to  mount  the  Indian 
Hackery)  a  Two- wheeled  Chariot,  drawn  by 
swift  little  Oxen."— -FVyer,  83.  FFor  these 
swift  oxen,  see  quot.  from  Forbes  oelow,  and 
from  Aelian  under  GTNEE]. 

1090.—"  Their  HackeriM  likewise,  which 
are  a  kind  of  Coach,  with  two  Wheels,  are 
all  drawn  by  Oxen." — Ovtn^ton,  254. 

1711.— "The  Streets  (at  Surat)  are  wide 
and  commodious ;  otherwise  the  Hackaryi, 
which  are  very  common,  would  be  an  In- 
conTeniency.  These  are  a  sort  of  Coaches 
drawn  by  a  Pair  of  Oxen." — Lockyer^  259. 

1742. — "  The  bridges  are  much  worn,  and 
out  of  repair,  b^  the  number  of  Hackaii— 
and  other  carnages  which  are  oontinoally 
passing  over  them." — In  Wkeder^  iii.  262. 

1756.— "The  11th  of  July  the  Nawab 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  with  him  Bundoo 
Sing,  to  whose  house  we  were  removed  that 
afternoon  in  a  hadcexy."- ITo/im//,  in 
Wheeler^t  Early  Records,  249. 

c.  1760.—"  The  haokrees  are  a  conveyance 
drawn  by  oxen,  which  would  at  first  nve  an 
idea  of  slowness  that  they  do  not  aeserve 
.  .  .  they  are  open  on  three  sides,  covered 
a-top,  and  are  made  to  hold  two  people 
sitting  cross-legged." — Orote,  i.  155-156. 

1780.—"  A  hackery  is  a  small  covered 
carriage  upon  two  wheels  drawn  by  bullocks, 
and  umd  generally  for  the  female  part  of  the 
family."— JETod^'a,  TraveU,  5. 

c.  1790. — "  Quant  aux  palankins  et  hak- 
kariM  (voitures  k  deux  roues),  on  les  passe 
sur  une  double  sangarie  "  (see  JANOAS).— 
EaafMTy  ii.  178. 

1798.— "To  be  sold  by  Public  Auction 
...  a  new  Fashioned  Haokeiy." — Bombay 
Courier,  April  18. 

1798. — "At  half -past  six  o'clock  we  each 
got  into  a  hackeray."— <StorormiM,  tr.  by 
Wilcocks,  ui.  295. 

1811.— Solvyns  draws  and  describes  the 
Haokeiy  in  the  modem  Bengal  sense. 

„  "II  y  a  cependant  quelques  en- 
droits  oh.  Ton  se  sert  de  charettes  couvertes 
k  deux  roues,  appel^es  biokeria,  devant 
lesquelles  on  att^le  des  boeufs,  et  qui  servent 
2k  voyager." — Editor  of  HaafiuTy  Voyages, 
ii.  8. 

1813.— "Travelling  in  a  light  hackaree, 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour." — Forbes, 
Or,  Mem,  iii.  376  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  852 ;  in  i.  150, 
hackeries,  ii.  253,  hackaiees].  Forbes's 
engraving  represents  such  an  ox-carriage  as 
would  1m  called  in  Bengal  a  bailx  (see 
BYLEE). 

1829. — "  The  genuine  vehicle  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  hackexy.    This  is  a  sort  of  wee 


tent,  covered  more  or  less  with  tinsel  and 
scarlet,  and  bells  and  gilding,  and  placed 
upon  a  clumsy  two-wheeled  carriage  with  a 
pole  that  seems  to  be  also  a  kind  of  boot,  as 
it  is  at  least  a  foot  deep.  This  is  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  white  bullocks."— if «».  qf  Col, 
Mountain,  2nd  ed.,  84. 

I860.— "Native  gentlemen,  driving  fast 
trotting  oxen  in  little  hackery  carts, 
hastened  home  from  it,**— Tennent's  Ceylon, 
ii.  140. 

[HADDY,  s.  A  grade  of  troops  in 
the  Mogul  service.  According  to  Frof. 
Blochmann  (ilm,  i.  20,  note)  they  cor- 
responded to  our  "  Warranted  officers." 
"  Most  clerks  of  the  Imperial  offices,  the 
painters  of  the  Court,  the  foremen  in 
Akbar's  workshops,  &c.,  belonged  to 
this  corps.  They  were  called  AfiadU, 
or  single  men,  because  they  stood 
under  Akbar's  immediate  orders." 
And  Mr.  Irvine  writes:  "Midway 
between  the  nobles  or  leaders  (ma^^- 
eabddrs)  with  the  horsemen  under 
them  (tdbindn)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  AfuhOm  (see  E78HAMX  or  infantry, 
artillery,  ana  artificers  on  the  other, 
stood  the  A^ad^  or  gentleman  trooper. 
The  word  is  literally  'single  *  or  *  alone' 
(A.  atad,  'one').  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  name  was  applied  to  them ;  they 
offered  their  services  singly,  they  diS 
not  attach  themselves  to  any  chief, 
thus  forming  a  class  apart  from  the 
tdbindn;  but  as  they  were  horsemen, 
they  stood  equally  apart  from  the 
specialised  services  included  under  the 
remaining  head  of  Ahshdm,"  (J,  R,  As. 
Soc,,  July  1896,  p.  645.) 

[c.  1590. — "  Some  soldiers  are  placed  under 
the  care  and  guidance  of  one  commander. 
They  are  called  AiiajiU,  because  they  are 
fit  for  a  harmonious  unity" — Aln,  ed.  aloch- 
mann,  i.  231. 

[1616.— "The  Prince's  Haddy  ...  be- 
trayed  me."— jSiV  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  888. 

[1617.—"  A  Haddey  of  horse  sent  down  to 
see  it  effected."— /&uf.  ii.  450. 

^c.  1626.— "The  day  after,  one  of  the 
Kinff's  Haddys  finding  the  same." — Coryat, 
in  Purchas,  i.  600.] 

HADGEE,  s.  Ar.  Hdjj,  a  pilgrim 
to  Mecca;  from  ^jf;,  the  pilgrimage, 
or  visit  to  a  venerated  spot.  Hence 
Hdjjl  and  Hdji  used  colloouially  in 
Persian  and  Turkish.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  writes  :  "  There  is  current  con- 
fusion about  the  word  idjj.  It  is 
originally  the  participle  of  hajj,  'he 
went  on  the  hajj,*  But  in  modem  use 
idjij  is  used  as  part.,  and  ftdjj  is  the 
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title  given  to  one  who  has  made  the 
pilgrimage.  When  this  is  prefixed  to 
a  name,  the  double  j  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced without  inserting  a  snort 
vowel  and  the  a  is  shortened ;  thus 
you  say  ^el^Hajjg  Soleiman,*  or  the 
like.  The  incorrect  form  Hdjfi  is 
however  used  by  Turks  and  Persians." 

[1609.^"  Upon  your  order,  if  Hoffhae 
Cflupeen  so  please,  I  purpose  to  delve  him 
25  pigs  of  \etud."^Danvei%  Letteri,  i.  26. 

[c.  1610.—"  Those  who  have  been  to  Arabia 
.  .  .  are  called  Agj" — Pyrard  de  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  165. 

[c.  1665. — **  Aureng  -  Zebe  onoe  observed 
perhaps  by  way  of  joke,  that  Sultan  Suiah 
was  become  at  last  an  A^  or  pilgrim.  — 
Bemier,  ed.  Constable^  118. 

[1673.— "Hodge,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca." 
(See  under  A  MuCK.) 

[1688.— "  Hodgee  Sophee  Caun."  See 
under  FIBMAXJN.] 

1765.— "Hodgee  acquired  this  title  from 
his  having  in  his  early  years  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Hodge  (or  the  tomb  of  Mahommed 
at  Mecca),"— Holtc^U,  ffiit,  BvenU,  &c.,  i.  69. 

fc.  1888.— "The  very  word  in  Hebrew 
Khog,  which  means  *  festival,*  originallv 
meant  'pilgrimage,'  and  corresponds  with 
what  the  Arabs  call  hatoh.  .  .  "— Travel* 
of  Dr.  Wo//,  ii.  156.] 

TtAtttm,  s.    H.  from  Ar.  hdkimy 

*  a  iudge,  a  ruler,  a  master ' ;  '  the 
authority.*    The  same  Ar.  root  ftakm, 

*  bridling,  restraining,  judging,'  supplies 
a  variety  of  words  occurring  in  this 
Glossary,  viz.  Hdkim  (as  here)  ;  Hakim 
(see  HUGKEEM);  HiLkm  (see  HOOK- 
UM)  ;  Hikmat  (see  mCKMAT). 

[1611.— "Not  standing  with  his  great- 
ness to  answer  every  Ha^m,  which  is  as  a 
Governor  or  pettj  King." — Danvert,  Lettersy 
i.  158.  In  ilnd.  i.  175,  Hacknm  is  used  in 
the  same  way.] 

1698.—"  Hacknm.  a  Governor."— ^er'j 
Index  Explatutiory. 

c.  1861.— 
"  Then  comes  a  settlement  tt^m**  to  teach 
me  to  plough  and  weed — 
I  sowed  the  cotton  he  gave  me — but  first 
I  boiled  the  seed.  .  .  ." 

-Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  The  Old  PifuUsree. 

HALALGOBE,  s.  Lit.  Ar.-P. 
halaUlskoT^  <one  who  eats  what  is 
lawful,'  [haldl  being  the  technical 
Mahommedan  phrase  for  the  slaving 
of  an  animal  to  be  used  for  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  proper  ritual],  applied 
euphemistically  to  a  person  of  very 
low  caste,  a  sweeper  or  scavenger,  im- 
plying 'to  whom  all  is  lawful  food.' 


Generally  used  as  synonymous  with 
bimgy  (q.v.).  [According  to  Prof. 
Blochmann,  '•^HiMlkkur^  i.e.  one  who 
eats  that  which  the  ceremonial  law 
allows,  is  a  euphemism  for  hardmkhnry 
one  who  eats  forbidden  things,  as  pork, 
&c.  The  word  haldlkhUr  is  still  in  use 
among  educated  Muhammadans ;  but 
it  is  ooubtf ul  whether  (as  stated  in  _the 
Ain)  it  was  Akbar's  invention."  (Ain, 
i.  139  note.)] 

1623. — "  Schiah  Selim  nel  principio  ...  si 
sdegnb  tanto,  che  poco  manob  che  per  dispetto 
non  la  desse  per  lorza  in  matrimonio  aa  uno 
della  razza  che  chiamano  halid  chor,  quasi 
dica  'mangia  lecito,'  cio^  che  ha  per  lecito 
di  mangiare  ogni  cosa.  ..."  (See  other 
quotation  under  HABEM).— P.  aella  Voile. 
11.  525  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  54]. 

1688. — ".  .  .  sont  obliges  de  se  purifier 
depuis  la  teste  i'usqu'aux  pieds  si  quelqu'vn 
de  ces  ffens  qu'ils  appellent  Alchores,  leur 
a  touche.  "—i/a9uie/^,  Paris,  1659,  219. 

1665. — "  Ceux  qui  ne  parlent  que  Persan 
dans  les  Indes,  les  appellent  HaliJoour, 
c'est  2k  dire  celui  qui  se  donne  la  liberty  de 
manger  de  tout  ce  qu'il  lui  plait,  ou,  selon 
quelques  uns,  celui  oui  mange  ce  qu'il  a  1^- 
gitimement  gagn€.  Et  ceux  ^ui  approuvent 
cette  demibre  explication,  disent  qu'autre- 
fois  Halalcoun  s'appellent  Haramcoitrs, 
mangeurs  de  Viande  aefendues." — Tkevtnot, 
V.  190. 

1678.— "That  they  should  be  accounted 
the  Offscum  of  the  People,  and  as  base 
as  the  Holencores  (whom  they  account  so, 
because  they  defile  themselves  by  eating 
anything). "—/ryer,  28  ;  [and  see  under 
BOY,  b]. 

1690.— "The  Halalchors  ...  are  another 
Sort  of  Indians  at  Suratt,  the  most  con- 
temptible, but  extremely  necessary  to  be 
there."— Onnpton,  382. 

1768. — "And  now  I  must  mention  the 
Hallachores,  whom  I  cannot  call  a  Trfbe, 
being  rather  the  refuse  of  all  the  Tribes. 
These  are  a  set  of  poor  unhappy  wretches, 
destined  to  misery  from  their  birth.  .  .  ." — 
JteJUxionSf  &c.,  by  Lvke  Scraftony  Esq.,  7-8. 
It  was  probably  in  this  passage  that  Bums 
(see  below)  picked  up  the  word. 

1788.— "That  no  Hollooore>  Derah,  or 
Chandala  caste,  shall  upon  any  consideration 
come  out  of  their  houses  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  lest  they  should  taint  the  air, 
or  touch  the  superior  Hindoos  in  the  streets." 
— MahraUa  Proclamation  at  Baroch,  in  Forbes, 
Or.  Man.  iv.  282. 

1786.— "When  all  my  schoolfellows  and 
youthful  compeers  (those  misguided  few 
excepted  who  joined,  to  use  a  Grentoo 
phrase,  the  hallachores  of  the  human  race) 
were  striking  off  wilii  eager  hope  and  earnest 
intent,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  many 
paths  of  a  busy  life,  I  was  *  standing  idle  in 
the  market-place.'  "—Letter  of  Robert  Bums, 
in  A.  Cunningham's  ed.  of  Works  and  Life, 
vi.  68. 
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1788.— The  Indian  Voeabuktry  also  gives 
Hallachore. 

1810.—"  For  the  meaner  offices  we  hare 
a  Hallaloor  or  Chandela  (one  of  the  most 
wretched  Pariahs)."— if etria  Oraham,  31. 

HALAlLGUB.  v.  used  in  the 
imperative  for  infinitive,  as  is  common 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  use  of  H.  verbs, 
being  Ar.— -H.  Italdl-kaT,  *  make  lawful,' 
i.e.  put  (an  animal)  to  death  in  the 
manner  prescribed  to  Mahommedans, 
when  it  IS  to  be  used  for  food. 

[1856.— "  Before  breakfast  I  bought  a 
moderately  sised  sheep  for  a  dollar.  Shavkh 
Hamid  *halaled'  (butchered)  it  aooording 

to  rule "^Burton,  PUgnmage,  ed.  1883, 

i.255.]  »       y       y-» 

1883.— "The  diving  powers  of  the  poor 
duck  are  exhausted.  ...  1  have  only  .  .  . 
to  seize  my  booty,  which  has  just  enough  of 
life  left  to  allow  Peer  Khan  to  make  it 
halal,  by  cutting  its  throat  in  the  name  of 
Allah,  and  dividing  the  webs  of  its  feet."— 
TrOM  o»  My  Frontier,  167. 

HALF-GA8TE,  s.  A  person  of 
mixt  European  and  Indian  blood.  (See 
MUSTEES ;  EUBA8IAN.) 

1789.— "  Mulattoee,  or  as  they  are  called 
in  the  East  Indies,  hfldf-casts.  "-ifunro'f 
NarrojUvtf  51. 

1798.—"  They  (the  Mahratta  Infantry)  are 
commanded  by  half-cast  people  of  Portu- 
guese and  French  extraction,  who  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  from  the  bad 
clothing  of  their  men,  by  the  profusion  of 
antiquated  lace  bestowed  on  their  own."— 
Dircm,  HamUivCf  ii. 

1809.— "The  Padre,  who  is  a  half-cast 
Portuguese,  informed  me  that  he  had  three 
districts  under  him."— iW.  Valentia,  i.  329. 

1828.— "An  invalid  seigeant  .  .  .  came, 
attended  by  his  wife,  a  very  pretty  youiur 
half-carte.'^'-^eftcr,  i.  298.  ^  -^     "» 

1875.— "Othello  is  black— the  very  tragedy 
lies  there ;  the  whole  force  of  the  contrast, 
the  whole  pathos  and  extenuation  of  his 
doubts  of  Desdemona,  depend  on  *^i»  black- 
ness. Fechter  makes  him  a  half-caste."— 
O.  B,  LevfeSf  On  Aden  and  the  AH  of 
Acting, 

HA2TGEB,  s.  The  word  in  this 
form  is  not  in  Anglo-Indian  use,  but 
(with  the  Scotch  whinger,  Old  Eng. 
whinyardf  Fr.  canaiar,  &c.,  other  forms  of 
the  same)  may  be  noted  here  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arab,  hhanja/ty  *a  dagger 
or  short  falchion.'  This  (vulg.  cni^nr) 
is  the  Indian  form.  [Accordmg  to  the 
N.E,D,  though  'hanger'  has  sometimes 
been  emplojred  to  translate  khanjar 
(probably  with  a  notion  of  etymological 


there  is  no  connection  between 
the  words.]  The  khanjaar  in  India  is  a 
large  double-edged  dajeger  with  a  very 
broad  base  and  a  sli^t  curve.  [See 
drawings  in  Egerton,  Kandhock  of  Indian 
Armsj  pi.  X.  Nos.  604,  506,  &c.J 

1574.— "Patrick  SpreuU  .  .  .  being  per- 
sewit  be  Johne  Boill  Chepman  .  .  .in  in- 
vadyng  of  him,  and  stryking  him  with  ane 
anhingw  .  .  .  throuch  the  quhilk  the  said 
Johnes  neis  wes  woimdit  to  we  effusioun  of 
his  blude."— .filx/f.^rom  Recordt  of  the  Burgh 
o/Gl<ugow{lB7^),p.2. 

1601.— "The  other  day  I  happened  to 
enter  into  some  disoourse  of  a  hanger,  which 
I  assure  you,  both  for  fashion  and  workman- 
ship was  most  peremptory  beautiful  and 
gentlemanlike.  .  :  ."—A  Jontony  Every  Man 
tn  His  Humour,  i.  4. 

[c.  1610.— "The  islanders  also  boie  their 
arms,  vis.,  alfluiges  (cU-khanjar)  or  scimi- 
tars,''-Pyrarrf  de  Laval,  Hak.  8oc.  i.  43.] 

1653.— "  Oaageard  est  en  Turq,  Pers&n 
et  Indistanni  vn  poignard  oourb^.^'— De  ia 
BoiUlaye-le-Oougf  ed.  1657,  p.  539. 

1672.—".  .  .  il  s'estoit  emport^  contre 
elle  iusqu'k  on  tel  exc^  quil  luy  avoit 
porte  quelques  coups  de  Casgiar  dans  lea 
mamelles.  .  .  "— Journal  d*Ant,  GaUaiuL 
i.  177. 

1673.—".  .  .  handjar  de  diamants " 

—App,  to  do,  ii.  189. 

1676.— 
"  His  pistol  next  he  oock'd  anew 
And  out  his  nutbrown  whinyard  drew.** 
Hudibras,  Oanto  iii. 

1684.— "The  Souldiers  do  not  wear 
Hangers  or  Scimitars  like  the  Pernant,  but 
broad  Swords  like  the  Switzers.  .  .  .'*— 
Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  65 ;  [ed.  Bali,  i.  157]. 

1712.—"  His  Excy  ...  was  presented  by 
the  Emperor  with  a  Hindoostany  Gandjer, 
or  dagger,  set  with  fine  stones."— T'o^efKtVii, 
iv.  (Suratte),  286. 

[1717.— "The  23rd  ultimo,  John  Surman 
received  from  his  Majesty  a  hone  and  a 
Ciinger.  .  .  ."—In  Wheeler,  Early  Records, 
183J  ' 

1781.—**!  fancy  mjself  now  one  of  the 
most  formidable  men  in  Europe ;  a  blunder- 
buss for  Joe,  a  pair  of  double  barrels  to 
stick  in  my  belt,  and  a  cut  and  thrust 
hanger  with  a  little  pistol  in  the  hilt,  to 
hanff  by  my  side."— Zori  Minto,  in  Lift, 

„  "  Lost  out  of  a  buggy  on  the  Road 
between  Bamagur  and  C^cutta,  a  steel 
mounted  Hanger  with  a  single  guard."— 
Hicky't  Bengal  Gaxette,  June  80. 

1883.—" ...  by  farrathes,  the  carpet- 
spreader  class,  a  large  canjar,  or  curved 
dag^r,  with  a  heavy  ivory  handle,  is 
earned ;  less  for  use  than  as  a  badge  of 
office."— »Ft/fi,  Modem  Persia,  326. 
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HAN8ALEBI,  &  Table-servant's 
Hind,  for  *  horse-radish ' !  "A  curious 
corruption,  and  apparently  influenced 
hy  sateriy  *celety'*^;  (Mr,M,  L,  Dames, 
in  Par^  N.  and  Q.  ii.  184). 

HANSIL,  s.  A  hawser,  from  the 
English  (Roebuck), 

HANSPEEK,  USPUGK,  &c.,  s. 
Sea  Hind.  Aspak.  A  handspike,  from 
the  English. 

HABAEIBI,  8.  This,  the  native 
name  of  the  Japanese  rite  of  suicide 
committed  as  a  noint  of  honour  or 
substitute  for  juoicial  execution,  has 
long  been  interpreted  as  "happv  de- 
spatch," but  wnat  the  origin  of  .this 
curious  error  is  we  do  not  know. 
[The  N.E,D.  s.v.  dupatch^  says  that  it 
IS  humorous.]  The  real  meaning  i& 
realistic  in  the  extreme,  viz.,  haxa, 
*belly,'Kri,«tocut' 

[1508.—"  Aad  it  ii  often  seene  that  they 
rip  their  own  belliM  open."— XisucAoteit, 
mk,  Soc.  i.  153. 

[1616.— "Hifl  mother  oat  her  own  belly." 
-—Foster,  Ldten,  iv.  46.] 

.1616. — "Here  we  had  news  how  Gktlsa 
Same  was  to  pa«8e  this  way  to  morrow  to 
goe  to  a  church  near  Miaco,  called  Coye ; 
8om  say  to  out  his  belliai  others  say  to  be 
ahaTed  a  prist  and  to  remeane  theare  the 
rest  of  his  dais."— Cocib'*  Diary,  i,  164. 

1617.— "The  King  demanded  800  toil 
from  Shoeque  Dono,  or  else  to  cat  his 
beU^,  whoe,  not  having  it  to  pay,  did  it." 
—Ihid,  837,  see  also  ii.  202. 

[1874. — See  the  elaborate  account  of  the 
rite  in  Mi^ford,  Tales  qf  Old  Japan,  2nd  ed. 
829  teqq.  For  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Karens,  see  M^Mahon,  Karens  qf  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  2M,] 

TTATtAM^ATIA^  8.  A  scoundrel ; 
literally  '  misbegotten ' ;  a  common 
term  of  abuse.  It  is  Ar. — P.  fardm- 
zddoy  'son  of  the  unlawful.'  Hardm 
is  from  a  root  signifying  sacer  (see 
under  HABEM),  and  which  appears 
as  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  ^  devoting  to 
destruction,'  and  of  *a  ban.'  Tnus 
in  Numbers  xxi.  3:  "They  utterly 
destroyed  them  and  their  cities ;  and 
he  (Miled  the  name  of  the  place 
Hormah,"  [See  Enc^  Bibl  i.  468; 
ii  2110.] 

[1867. — "  I  am  no  adyocate  for  slaying 
Shaheadas  or  any  such-like  TfarainwdaB 
withoat  trial.**— J&noorCA  Smith,  L,  of  Ld, 
Lawrmee,  ii.  251.] 


TTARBH/Tj  8.  Ar.  haram,  ^arim,  i,e. 
sacer,  applied  to  the  women  of  the 
family  and  their  apartment.  This 
word  is  not  how  commonly  used  in 
India,  zenana  (q^v.)  being  the  common 
word  for  *the  women  of  the  family,' 
or  their  apartments. 

1298.—'*.  .  .  car  maintes  homes  emo- 
rurent  e  mantes  dames  en  furent  veves  ... 
e  maintes  autres  dames  ne  furent  h  toz  jors 
m^  en  plores  et  en  lermes:  ce  furent  les 
meres  et  les  araines  de  homes  qe  hi  mo- 
rurent."— if arco  Polo,  in  Old  Text  of  Soc, 
de  Giographie,  251. 

1628.— "Non  so  come  sciah  Selim  ebbe 
notizia  di  lei  e  s'innamorb.  Voile  conduria 
nel  suo  haimm  o  gynaeceo,  e  tenerla  quivi 
appresso  di  s^  come  una  delle  altre  concu- 
bine ;  ma  questa  donna  (Nurmahal)  che  era 
sopra  modo  astuta  .  .  .  ricusb."— P.  della 
Voile,  ii.  525 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  68]. 

1680.— "This  Duke  here  and  in  other 
sendios  (or  Wa^i^Lma  as  the  Persians  term 
them)  has  aboTe  300  concubines."— J?«rfr«r«, 
139. 

1(J76.— "  In  the  midst  of  the  laiier®  Gallery 
is  a  Nich  in  the  Wall,  into  which  the  Kin^ 
descends  out  of  his  Haram  by  a  private  pair 
of  Stairs."- rawsmier,  E.T.  ii.  49;  [ed. 
BaU,  i.  101]. 

1726.— "On  the  Ganges  also  lies  a  noble 
fortress,  with  the  Palace  of  the  old  Emperor 
of  Hindofltan,  with  his  mi^raAm  or  women's 
apartment.  .  .  ."—ValerUijn,  v.  168. 

[1727.— "The  King  .  .  .  took  his  Wife 
into  Ws  own  Harran  or  Seraglio.  .  .  ."— 
A,  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  i.  171. 

[1812.— "Adjoining  to  the  Chel  Sitoon  is 
the  Fft'^^  ;  the  term  in  Persia  is  applied 
to  the  establishments  of  the  great,  zenana 
is  confined  to  those  of  inferior  people." — 
Morier,  Journey  through  Persia,  Ac.,  166.] 

HABBY,  s.  This  word  is  quite 
obsolete.  Wilson  Rives  Hdr%  as  Beng. 
*A  servant  of  the  lowest  class,  a 
sweeper.*  [The  word  means  *a  col- 
lector of  bones,'  Skt.  hadda,  *a  bone' ; 
for  the  caste,  see  Risley,  Tribes  of  Bengal, 
i.  314  seqq,"]  M.-Gen.  Keatinge  remarks 
that  they  are  the  goldsmiths  of  Assam  ; 
they  are  village  watchmen  in  Bengal. 
(See  under  PYKE.)  In  two  of  the 
quotations  below,  Harry  is  applied  to  a 
tooman,  in  one  case  employed  to  carry 
water.  A  female  servant  of  this  de- 
scription is  not  now  known  among 
En^ish  families  in  Bengal. 

1706.-  

"  2  Tendells  (see  TINDAL)    .600 


1  Hvmmummee  *  , 


2    0    0 


*  I.e.  hamaml,  a  bath  attendant    Compare  the 
Himmuiiu  in  CovnU  Garden, 
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4  Hai^lees  .  .  10   0    0 

5 />aiMfw*  (see  DANDY)      .800 


5Haxx7B 


9    8    0 


of  the  ffonbie,  the  Vnited  Compv. 
Factory  of  Fort  William,  Bengali, 
r,  1706"  (MS.  in  India  Office). 


Lift  of  MtnCt  Namet^  d:c.f  immediately  in  the 
Service  ofjthe  ffonble,  <A«_  Vnited  jComp^. 
in  their    "    ' 
NovemhtTi 

c.  1753. — Among  the  expenses  of  the 
Mayor's  Court  at  Calcutta  we  find:  "A 
hany  .  .  .  Rs.  1."— Zon^,  43. 

c.  1764.— "A  Hany  or  water-wench.  . .  ." 
(at  Madras).— /t«s,  50. 

[  „  '*  Harries  are  the  same  at  Bengal, 
as  Fro^  (see  FABASH)  are  at  Bombay. 
Their  women  do  all  the  drudgery  at  your 
houses,  and  the  men  carry  your  Palanquin." 
^Ihid.  26.] 

„  In  a  tariff  of  waffes  recommended 
by  the  "Zemindars  of  Calcutta,*'  we  have: 
"Hany-woman  to  a  Family  ...  2  Rs."— 
In  SeUm^Karr,  i.  96. 

1768-71.— "Every  house  has  likewise  .  .  . 
a  harry-maid  or  maloarani  (see  MATBANEE) 
who  carries  out  the  dirt;  and  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  both  male  and  female."— 
Stavorinv4y  i.  623. 

1781.— "2  HarriM  or  Sweepers  .  .  .  6  Ks. 
•  *  *  «  • 

2  Beesties  ...  8  Rs." 

Ettabli^merU  .  .  .  under  the  Chitf  Moffis^ 
trate  of  BanariSf  in  Appendix  to  iVorr.  qf 
Insurrection  thtre^  Calcutta,  1782. 

[1813. — "  He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  then  carried  by  the  HurriM 
to  the  Golgotha."— i^or&ef.  Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  131.] 

HATT7,  s.  Hind.  Kathl,  the  most 
common  word  for  an  elephant ;  from 
Skt.  hatstd,  'the  hand,'  and  hasti^  'the 
elephant,'  come  the  Hind,  words  hdth 
ana  hdihl,  with  the  same  meanings. 
The  analog  of  the  elephant's  trunk 
to  the  hana  presents  itself  to  Pliny  : 

"Mandunt  ore;  spirant  et  bibunt  odor- 
anturque  hand  inproprie  appellate  mana." 
— viii.  10 

and  to  Tennyson : 

"...  camels  knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow'd   black 

knees 
Of    homage,    ringing   with   their   serpent 

hands, 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells." 
Merlin  and  Vivien, 

e.  1626.—"  As  for  the  animals  peculiar  to 
Hindust&n,  one  is  the  elephant,  as  the 
Hindustanis  call  it  Hathl,  which  inhabits 
the  district  of  Kalpi,  the  more  do  the  wild 
elephants  increase  m  number.  That  is  the 
tract  in  which  the  elephant  is  chiefly  taken." 
—Bahery  316.    This  notice  of  Saber's  shows 


how  remarkably  times  have  changed.  No 
elephants  now  exist  anywhere  near  uie  region 
inaicated.  [On  elephants  in  Hindustan,  see 
Bloehmann*!  Au^  i.  618]. 

S.838.— "  You  are  of  course  aware  that  we 
itually  call  elephants  Hetties,  a  name 
that  might  be  safely  applied  to  every  other 
animal  in  India,  but  I  suppose  the  elephants 
had  the  first  choice  of  names  ana  took 
the  most  appropriate." — Miu  Eden,  Vp  the 
Country,  i.  2dld.J 

HATTYOHOOK,  s.  Hind,  hdthi- 
chaky  servant's  and  ^urdener's  Hind,  for 
the  globe  artichoke ;  [the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  hcUhipieh],  This  is  worth 
producing,  because  our  word  (arti- 
choke) is  itself  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  word  thus  carried  back  to 
the  East  in  a  mangled  form. 

HAUT,  s. 

a.  Hind,  hdthy  (the  hand  or  forearm, 
and  thence)  'a cubit,'  from  the  elbow 
to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ;  a 
measure  of  18  inches,  and  sometimes 
more. 

[1614.— "A  godown  10  Hast  high."— 
Foster,  Leliert,  ii.  112. 

[c.  1810. — " .  . .  even  in  the  measurements 
made  by  order  of  the  collectors,  I  am 
assured,  that  the  only  standards  usect  were 
the  different  Kazis'  arms,  which  leaves  great 
room  for  fraud.  .  .  .  All  persons  measuring 
cloth  know  how  to  ap{>ly  their  arm,  so  as  to 
measure  a  cubit  of  18  inches  with  wonderful 
exactness." — Buchanan,  £attem  India,  ii. 
676.] 

b.  Hind,  hot,  Skt.  hattOy  '&  market 
held  on  certain  days.' 

[1800.— "  In  this  Camatio  .  .  .  there  are  no 
fairs  like  the  hants  of  Bengal."— ^ucAoiiaH, 
Mysore,  i.  19. 

[1818.— "The  Hindoos  have  also  market 
days  (biitlls),  when  the  buyers  and  sellers 
assemble,  sometimes  in  an  open  plain,  but  in 
general  in  market  places."- Tram,  Hindoos, 
I.  161.] 

HAVILDAB,  s.  Hind,  havilddr, 
A  sepoy  non-commissioned  officer^ 
corresponding  to  a  sergeant,  and  wear- 
ing the  chevrons  of  a  8er;^;eant.  This 
dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  is  the  only  modem  use  of 
the  term  in  that  form.  It  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pers.  fawdladdry  or  ftaiodlddr, 
'one  holding  an  office  of  trust' ;  and 
in  this  form  it  had,  in  other  times,  a 
variety  of  applications  to  different 
charges  and  sulx>rdinate  officers.  Thus 
among  the  Mahrattas  the  commandant 
of  a  fort  was   so  styled ;    whilst  in 
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Eastern  Bengal  the  term  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  a})plied  to  the  holder 
of  a  itawakiy  an  intermediate  tenure 
between  those  of  zemindar  and  ryot. 

1G72.— Regarding  the  Ck>wla  obtained  from 
the  Nabob  of  Qolcondah  for  the  Fort  and 
Town  of  ChinapatDam.  11,000  Pftgoda^  to 
be  paid  in  full  of  all  demands  for  the  past, 
and  in  future  PiBgodas  1200  per  annum 
rent,  "and  so  to  hold  the  Fort  and  Town 
free  from  an^  ATildar  or  Divlm's  People, 
or  any  other  imposition  for  eTer." — Fort  St. 
Oeoroe  Oonm.,  April  11,  in  Natet  and  Exta.^ 
No.  1.  25. 

1673.— '*  We  landed  at  about  Nine  in  the 
Morning,  and  were  civilly  treated  by  the 
Customer  in  his  Chcultryj  till  the  Hainldar 
could  be  acquainted  of  my  arrival." — Frya-t 
123. 

[1680.— "ATaldar."    See  under  JUNCA- 

1696.—".  .  .  the  hETildar  of  St.  Thom^ 
and  Pulecat."— TFAeefer,  i.  808. 

[1763.— "Three  avaldart  (aTaldares)  or 
receivers.'*- India  Office  MSS.  Coiuelho, 
UUramarino,  vol.  i. 

[1773.—"  One  or  two  Hircars,  one  HaTil- 
dah,  and  a  company  of  sepoys.  .  .  ." — 
/i!e«,67.] 

1824. — "Curreem  Musseeh  was,  I  believe, 
a  haTildar  in  the  Oompanv's  army,  and  his 
sword  and  sash  were  still  hung  up,  with 
a  not  unpleasing  vanity,  over  the  desk 
where  he  now  presided  as  catechist." — Heber. 
i.  149. 

HAVILDAB'8  GUABD,  s.  There 
is  a  common  way  of  cooking  the  fry  of 
fresh-water  fish  (a  little  larger  than 
whitebait)  as  a  breakfast  dish,  by  fry- 
ing them  in  rows  of  a  dozen  or  so, 
spitted  on  a  small  skewer.  On  the 
Bombay^  side  this  dish  is  known  by 
the  whimsical  name  in  question. 

HAZBEE,s.  This  word  is  commonly 
used  in  Anglo-Indian  households  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency  for  '  breakfast.' 
It  is  not  clear  how  it  got  this  meaning. 

Eie  earlier  sense  was  religious,  as 
ow.l  It  is  properly  hdffir%  *  muster,' 
from  tne  Ar.  hdzvry  *  ready  or  present.' 
(See  Cf^OTA-HAZBY.) 

[1832.— "The  Sheeahs  prepare  hairee 
(breakfast)  in  the  name  of  his  holiness 
Abbas  Allee  Ullum-burdar,  Hosein's  step- 
brother ;  ue.  they  cook  polaoo,  rotet,  curries, 
&c.,  and  distribute  \hem.**—HerhloU.  QaTuxm- 
e-Itlam,  ed.  1868,  p.  188.] 

HENDBY  KENDBY,  n.p.  Two 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Concan, 
about  7  m.  south  of  the  entrance  to 
Bombay  Harbour,  and  now  belonging 


to  Kolaba  District.  The  names,  ac- 
cording to  Ph.  Anderson,  are  Ha/neri 
and  Krumeri;  in  the  Admy.  chart  they 
are  Oonari,  and  Khundari.  They  are 
also  variously  written  (the  one)  Hundryy 
OnderOy  Hunareyy  Heneryy  and  (the 
other)  JS^undrOj  Cimdry,  Gunarey,  Kmery. 
The  real  names  are  given  in  the  Bombay 
Gassetteer  as  Und^  and  Khanderi. 
Both  islands  were  piraticallv  occupied 
as  late  as  the  begmning  of  the  19th 
century.  Khanderi  passed  to  us  in 
1818  as  part  of  the  Peshwa's  territory  ; 
Underi  lapsed  in  1840.  [Sir  G.  Bird- 
wood  (Rep.  on  Old  Records,  83),  describ- 
ing the  "Consultations"  of  1679,  writes : 
"  At  page  69,  notice  of  *  Sevagee '  forti- 
fying *Hendry  Kendry,'  the  twin 
islets,  now  called  Henery  (i.e.  Vondari^ 
'Mouse-like,'  Kenery  (%.e.  Kh<mdari\ 
i.e.  *  Sacred  to  Khandaroo.'"  The 
former  is  thus  derived  from  Skt. 
unda/niy  wndurUy  'a  rat ' ;  the  latter 
from  Mahr.  Khanderdv,  *Lord  of  the 
Sword,'  a  form  of  Siva.] 

1678. — "These  islands  are  in  number 
seyen ;  viz.  Bomhaxm^  GaTwrein,  Trumbay. 
ElephantOy  the  PtUachaety  MunekumbaUy  and 
Kerenjauy  with  the  Rock  of  Henry  "imry. 
.  .    "— Fryer f  61. 

1681. — "  Although  we  have  formerly  wrote 
you  that  we  will  have  no  war  for  Hendiy 
Kendry,  yet  all  war  is  so  contrary  to  our 
constitution,  as  well  as  our  interest,  that 
we  cannot  too  often  inculcate  to  you  our 
aversion  thereunto." — Ocurt  of  Directors  to 
SuraL  quoted  in  Anderton*s  Western  India, 
p.  176. 

1727. — ** .  .  .  four  Leagues  south  of 
Bombay,  are  two  small  Islands  Undra,  and 
Cnndxa.  The  first  has  a  Fortress  belonging 
to  the  Sedee,  and  the  other  is  fortified  by 
the  Seoajee,  and  is  now  in  the  Hands  of 
Gonnajee  Angria." — A.  Hamilton,  i.  243  ; 
[ed.  1744]. 

c.  1760. — "At  the  harbor's  mouth  lie  two 
small  fortified  rocks,  called  Henara  and 
Caaara.  .  .  .  These  were  formerly  in  the 
hands  of  Anuria,  and  the  Siddees,  or  Moors, 
which  last  have  long  been  dispossest  of 
them." — Oroscy  i.  68. 

HEBBED,  s.  A  Parsee  priest,  not 
specially  engaged  in  priestly  duties. 
Pers.  hirbady  from  Pahlavi  aSrpcU. 

1680.—"  The  Herbood  or  ordinary  Church- 
man."— Lord*s  Display^  ch.  viii. 

HICKMAT,  s.  Ar.— H.  hikmai;  an 
ingenious  device  or  contrivance.  (See 
under  HABIM.) 

1888.— "The  house  has  been  roofed  in, 
and  my  relative  has  come  up  from  Meerut, 
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to  have  the  slates  put  on  after  some  peculiar 
hikmat  of  his  amx."--Wamd€ring»  of  a 
Ftlgrim,  ii.  240. 

HIDGELEE,  n.p.  The  tract  so 
called  was  under  native  rule  a  ehaklay 
or  district,  of  Orissa,  and  under  our 
rule  formerly  a  mXla  of  Bengal ;  but 
now  it  is  a  part  of  the  Midnapur  Zilla, 
of  which  it  constitutes  the  S.E.  portion, 
viz.  the  low  coast  lands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hoogly  estuary,  and  below 
the  junction  of  tne  Rupnarayan.  The 
name  is  properly  Hijillj   but  it  has 

fme  through  many  strange  phases  in 
uropean  records. 

1558.— "The  first  of  these  riyers  (from 
the  E.  side  of  the  Ghauts)  rises  from  two 
sources  to  the  east  of  (jhaul,  about  16 
leagues  distant,  and  in  an  altitude  of  18 
to  19  degrees.  The  river  from  the  most 
northerly  of  these  sources  is  called  Ouma, 
and  the  more  southerly  BenkorOy  and  when 
they  combine  they  are  called  Oanaa:  and 
this  river  discharges  into  the  illustrious 
stream  of  the  Grcmges  between  the  two 
places  called  Angeli  and  Picholda  in  about 
22  degrees."— ^arro«,  I.  ix.  1. 

1586.— *' An  haven  which  is  called  Angeli 
in  the  Country  of  Orixa."— i^ifcA,  in  Mail, 
ii.  889. 

1686.—"  Chanock,  on  the  15th  December 
(1686)  .  .  .  burned  and  destro}red  aU  the 
magazines  of  salt,  and  granaries  of  rice, 
which  he  found  in  the  way  between  Hughley 
and  the  island  of  Ingelae."— Orm«  (reprint), 
ii.  12. 

1726.— "Hingdi."— FoAw^vX  v.  158. 

1727.—".  .  .  inhabited  by  Fishers,  as 
are  also  Ingellia  and  Kidgerie  (see  KEDGE- 
BEE),  two  neighbouring  Islands  on  the  West 
Side  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Ganges." — A. 
HamilUm,  i.  275 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2]. 

1758.— In  apprehension  of  a  French  Fleet 
the  Select  Committee  at  Fort  William 
recommend :  "That  the  pagoda  at  Ingelie 
should  be  washed  black,  the  great  tree  at 
the  place  cut  down,  and  the  buoys  removed." 
— In  Longy  153. 

1784.— "Ships  laying  at  Kedgeree,  In- 
gellae,  or  any  other  parts  of  the  great 
River."— In  Seton-Karr,  i.  87. 

HIL8A,  s.  Hind.  hiUd^  Skt.  Ulmy 
iUisa;  a  rich  and  savoury  fish  of  the 
shad  kind'  (Glupea  Hisha,  Day),  called 
in  books  the  '  sabl^fish '  (a  name,  from 
the  Port,  mvel,  quite  obsolete  in  India) 
and  on  the  Indus  puUa  (palla).  The 
large  shad  which  of  late  has  been 
commonly  sold  by  London  fishmongers 
in  the  be^nning  of  summer,  is  very 
near  the  nilsa^  but  not  so  rich.    The 


hilsa  is  a  sea-fish^  ascending  the  river 
to  si>awn,  and  is  taken  as  hi^  as 
Delhi  on  the  Jumna,  as  high  as^ian- 
dalay  on  the  Irawadi  (Day).  It  is  abo 
taken  in  the  Quzerat  rivers,  though 
not  in  the  short  and  shallow  streams  of 
the  Ooncan,  nor  in  the  Deccan  rivers, 
from  which  it  seems  to  be  excluded  by 
the  rocky  obstructions.  It  is  the 
special  fish  of  Sind  under  the  name 
oipaMdy  and  monopolizes  the  name  of 
fish,  just  as  salmon  does  on  Uie  Scotch 
rivers  (Dr.  MacdonaltTa  Acct,  of  Bombay 
Fisiunes,  1883). 

15S9.— ".  .  .  A  Uttie  Island,  called  Apo- 
f/figua  {Ape-Fingam)  .  .  .  inhabited  by  poor 
people  who  live  by  the  fishing  of  thads  (mu 
vive  de  lapetcaria  dos  saveiB).^'— PiiUo  (ong. 
cap.  xviii.),  Cogan,  p.  22. 

1613.— "Na  quella  oosta  marittima  occi- 
dental de  Viontana  {Ujong-ToMO^  Malay 
Peninsula)  habitavSo  Saletes  Pescadores  que 
nao  tinhSo  outro  tratto  .  .  .  salvo  de  sua 
pescarya  de  ■avals,  donde  so  aproveitaiiio 
das  ovas  chamado  Turdbot  paasados  por 
salmeura."— i^retita  de  Oodinko,  22.  [On 
this  Mr.  Skeat  points  out  that  "Saletee 
Pescadores"  must  mean  "  Fishermen  <^  the 
Straits"  (Mai.  aeUOy  "straits");  and  when 
he  calls  them  ^^TStrahot"  he  is  trying  to 
reproduce  the  Malay  name  of  this  fish, 
iemhok  (pron.  tnibo)J\ 

1810.— "The  hilsah  (or  sable-fish)  seems 
to  be  midway  between  a  mackerel  and  a 
salmon."— ITiWttMWon,  F.  M,  ii.  154-6. 

1813. — Forbes  calls  it  the  aabU  or  mlmai^ 
fish,  and  says  "it  a  little  resembles  ti^e 
Ehiropean  fish  (salmon)  from  whidi  it  is 
named."— Or.  Mem,  i.  53 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  Sff|. 

.1824.— "The  fishery,  we  were  told  by 
these  people,  was  of  toe  'HUsa'or  'Sable- 
fish.*"— flifto-,  ed.  1844,  i.  81. 

HTMATiYA,  n.i>.  This  is  the 
common  pronunciation  of  the  name 
of  the  great  range 

"Whose   snowy  ridge   the   roving   Tartar 
bounds," 

properly  HimdUtm^  *the  Abode  of 
Snow';  also  called  Himavaiy  'the 
Snowy';  Himagiri  and  HimaSaUa; 
Himddri,  Himakuta,  &c.,  from  various 
forms  of  which  the  ancients  made 
ImauSy  Emddusy  &c.  Pliny  had  got 
somewhere  the  true  meaning  of  Uie 
name :  "...  a  montibus  Hemodis, 
quorum  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur 
nivomm  significante  ..."  (vi.  17). 
We  do  not  know  how  far  back  tie 
use  of  the  modem  name  is  to  be  found. 
[The  references  in  early  Hindu  litera- 
ture are  collected  by  AikinMn  {Hima- 
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layan  Gazetteer^  ii.  273  seqq.),]  We  do 
not  find  it  in  Baber,  who  gives  Siwdlak 
as  the  Indian  name  of  the  mountains 
(see  SIWALIK).  The  oldest  occurrence 
we  know  of  is  in  the  Attiy  which  gives 
in  the  Geographical  Tables,  under  the 
Third  Climate,  fb^i-Hiin&lah  (oriff. 
ii.  36) ;  Fed.  JarreU,  iii.  69]).  This  is 
disguised  in  Gladwin's  version  by  a 
wrong  reading  into  KerdehmaUh  (ed. 
1800,  li.  367)*  This  form  (Himmaleh) 
is  used  by  Major  Rennell,  but  hardly 
as  if  it  was  yet  a  familiar  term.  In 
Elphinstone's  Letters  Himaleh  or  some 
other  spelling  of  that  form  is  always 
used  (see  below).  When  we  get  to 
Bishop  Heber  we  find  Hiiiialaya,  the 
established  English  form. 

1822. — "What  pleases  me  most  is  the 
oontraai  between  your  present  enjoyment, 
and  yonr  former  sickness  and  despondency. 
Depend  upo'^  ^^  England  will  turn  out  as 
weU  as  'SL9mal€itL,'*—Elphiiutone  to  Major 
Close,  in  Life^  ii.  139 ;  see  also  i.  336,  where 
it  is  written  Hhnalleh. 

HDIDEE,  s.  This  is  the  Pers.  ad- 
jective form  from  Hind^  *  India/  and 
illustration  of  its  use  for  a  native  of 
India  will  be  found  under  HINDOO. 
By  Europeans  it  ia  most  commonly 
used  for  those  dialects  of  Hindustani 
speech  which  are  less  modified  by  P. 
vocables  than  the  usual  Hindustani, 
and  which  are  spoken  by  the  rural 
population  of  the  r^.  W.  Provinces  and 
Its  outskirts.  The  earliest  literary 
work  in  Hindi  is  the  great  poem  of 
Chand  Bardai  (c.  1200),  which  records 
the  deeds  of  Prithiraja.  the  last  Hindu 
sovereign  of  Delhi.  [On  this  litera- 
ture see  Dr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  The 
Modem  Verruicular  Literature  of  Hindii- 
gtdn,  in  J.A,S,B.  Part- 1.,  1888.]  The 
term  Hillduwi  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  used,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, for  the  Marathi  language.  (See 
a  note  in  Sir  A,  Arbuthnots  ed.  of 
Munro^s  Minutes,  i.  133.) 

*  HemdduU  and  Hemak&t  also  occnr  in  the  AIn 
(see  Gladwin,  ii.  843,  848 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  lit  80,  81]). 
Karddud  is  the  name  used  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  the 
1 4th  century,  and  by  Al-BirOni  800  years  earlier. 
17th  century  writers  often  call  the  Himftlava 
the  "Mountains  of  Nnsrffvu-Cote "  (q.v.).  [Mr. 
Tawney  writes:  "We  have  in  Rig  Veda  (x.  121) 
imehinavaiUoparvcUdh,  *  these  snowy  mountains,' 
spoken  of  as  abiding  by  the  might  of  PnUfipati. 
In  the  Bhagavadgitft,  an  episode  of  the  Mahftbhft- 
nta,  Krishna  says  that  he  Is  *  the  HimSlaya  among 
stable  ihings,'  and  the  word  HiiRakiya  is  found 
in  the  Knmiini  Sambhava  of  K&lidftsa,  about  the 
date  of  which  opinions  differ.  Perhaps  the  Greek 
IfMOt  iBhimavat;  'H/iW^f,  himSdri,"] 


HpTDEI,  HINDEEI,  n.p.  This 
modification  of  the  name  is  applied 
to  people  of  Indian  descent,  but 
converted  to  Islam,  on  the  Peshawar 
frontier,  and  scattered  over  other  parts 
of  Afghanistan.  Thev  do  the  banking 
business,  and  hold  a  large  part  of  the 
trade  in  their  hands. 

[1842.— "The  inhabitants  of  Pesh^wer  are 
of  Indian  origin,  but  speak  Poshtoo  as  well 
as  Bindk^"—Elphtnstone,  CavJbnf,  i.  74.] 

HINDOO, n.]^.  V.Hindu,  Aperson 
of  Indian  religion  .-and  race.  This  is 
a  term  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
Mahommedan  conquerors  (see  under 
INDIA).  The  word  in  this  form  is 
Persian ;  Hindi  is  that  used  in  Arabic, 
e.g. 

c.  940.— "An  inhabitant  of  Mansura  in 
Sind,  among  the  most  illustrious  and  power- 
ful of  that  city  .  .  .  had  brought  up  a  young 
Indian  or  Sindian  slave  (Hindi  aw  Sindl)."— 
ifo^'ttdi,  vi.  264. 

In  the  following  quotation  from  a 
writer  in  Persian  observe  the  distinc- 
tion made  between  Hindu  and  Hindi : 

c.  1290.—"  Whatever  live  HindtL  feU  into 
the  King's  hands  was  pounded  into  bits 
under  the  feet  of  elephants.  The  Musal- 
m^ns,  who  were  Hindis  (country  bom),  had 
their  lives  spared."— -4 mlr  Khogri,  in  Elliot, 
iii.  639. 

1563. — ".  .  .  moreover  if  people  of  Arabia 
or  Persia  would  ask  of  the  men  of  this 
country  whether  they  are  Moors  or  Gtontoos, 
they  ask  in  these  words :  *  Art  thou  Mosal- 
man  or  Indn  ? '  "—Oareioy  f .  1376. 

1658.— "Les  Indons  gardent  soigneuse- 
ment  dans  leurs  Pagodee  les  Reliques  de 
Ram,  Schila  (Sita),  et  les  autres  personnes 
illustres  de  Tantiquit^." — De  la  Boullave-le' 
Oauz,  ed.  1657,  191.  '^ 

Hindu  ia  often  used  on  the  Peshawar 
frontier  as  synonymous  with  bunya 
(see  under  BANYAN).  A  soldier  (of 
the  tribes)  will  say  :  *  I  am  going  to 
the  Hindu,'  i,e,  to  the  bunya  of  the 
company. 

HINDOO  K008H,  n.p.  Hindu- 
Kuek;  a  term  applied  by  our  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  Alpine 
range  which  separates  the  basins  of 
the  Kabul  River  and  the  Helmand 
from  that  of  the  Ozus.  It  is,  as 
Rennell  points  out,  properly  that  part 
of  the  range  immediately  north  of 
Kabul,  the  Garuxuue  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander,  who  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  it  somewhere  not  far  from  the 
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lonmtude  of  that  city.  The  real  origin 
of  tne  name  is  not  known  ;  [the  most 
plausible  explanation  is  perhaps  that  it 
IS  a  corruption  of  Indieus  CauccuuiJ.  It 
i.S|  as  far  as  we  know,  first  used  in  litera- 
ture by  Ibn  Batuta,  and  the  explanation 
of  tlie  name  which  he  gives,  however 
doubtful,  is  still  popular.  The  name 
has  fiieen  by  some  later  writers  modi- 
fied iii^  Hindu  Koh  ^mountain),  but 
this  is  tc^ctitious,  and  tnrows  no  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  name. 

c.  1384. — "Another  motive  for  our  stop- 
page was  the  fear  of  smow  ;  for  there  is  mid- 
way on  the  road  a  mountain  called  HindIL- 
KIlBh,  i.e,  'the  Hindu-Killer,'  because  so 
many  of  the  slaves,  male  and  female,  brought 
from  India,  die  in  the  passage  of  this 
mountain,  owing  to  the  severe  cold  and 
quantity  of  snow." — Ibn  Batutat  iii.  84. 

1504.— "The  ooimtry  of  E&bul  is  very 
strong,  and  of  difficult  access.  .  .  .  Between 
Balkh,  Eundez,  and  Badaksh&n  on  the  one 
side,  and  KAbul  on  the  other,  is  interposed 
the  mountain  of  Hindti-kABh,  the  passes 
over  which  are  seven  in  number." — Baher^ 
p.  139. 

1548.— "From  this  place  marched,  and 
entered  the  mountains  called  HindlL-Kiuh." 
— Mem.  of  Emp,  Humayun,  89. 

„  "It  was  therefore  determined  to 
invade  Badakhshan  .  .  .  The  Emperor,  pass- 
ing over  the  heel  of  the  HindlL-KiUii,  en- 
camped at  Shergirttn."—ToftaA«-i--4ifc6ori,  in 
EUwt,  V.  223. 

1753. — "  Les  montagnes  qui  donnent  nais- 
sance  k  I'lndus,  et  It  plusieurs  des  rivieres 
qu'il  revolt,  se  nomment  Hendoa  Kash,  et 
c'est  I'histoire  de  Timur  qui  m'instruit  de 
cette  denomination.  Elle  est  compost  du 
nom  d*I£endou  ou  ffind,  qui  d^signe  I'lnde 
.  .  .  et  de  huh  ou  kah  .  .  .  que  je  re- 
marque  dtre  propre  2l  diverses  montagnes." 
—D'AnvUle,  p.  16. 

1793. —  "The  term  Hindoo  -  Kho,  or 
Hindoo-Kiuh,  is  not  applied  to  the  ridge 
throughout  its  full  extent ;  but  seems  con- 
fined to  that  part  of  it 'which  forms  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Cabul ;  and  this  is  the 
Indian  CauOasub  of  Alexander." — Rennell, 
Mem.  3rd  ed.  150. 

1817.—  "...  those 

Who  dwell  beyond  the  everlasting  snows 
Of  Hindoo  &00Bh,  in  stormy  freedom 
bred." — Mohanna, 

HINDOSTAN,  n.p.  Pers.  Hindu- 
stan, (a)  *  The  country  of  the  Hindus,* 
India.  In  modem  native  parlance 
this  word  indicates  distinctively  (b) 
India  north  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  ex- 
clusive of  Bengal  and  Behar.  The 
latter  provinces  are  regarded  as  purb 
(see  POOBUBX  and  all  south  of  the 
Nerbudda  as  Dakhcm  (see  DECCAN). 
But  the  word  is  used  in  older  Mahom- 


medan  authors  just  as  it  is  used  in 
English  school-books  and  atlases,  viz. 
as  ^)  the  equivalent  of  India  Proper. 
Thus  Baber  says  of  Hindustan :  "  On 
the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Ocean  "  (310). 

a. — 

1553. — *'.  .  .  and  so  the  Persian  nation 
adjacent  to  it  g^ve  it  as  at  present  its  proper 
name  that  of  IndO0t&n." — Barros^  I.  iv.  7. 

1563.—" .  .  .  and  conmion  usage  in  Persia, 
and  Cora^ne,  and  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  calls 
this  country  IndilBtam  ...  for  istdm.  is  as 
much  as  to  say  '  region,'  and  indu  *  India.' " 
—Oarcia,  f.  1376. 

1663.—"  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Persians  called  it  IndOStan.'  —  Faria  y 
Souta,  i.  33. 

1665.  —  "La  demiere  parti  est  la  plus 
conniie :  c'est  celle  que  Ton  appelle  Indoetan, 
et  dont  les  homes  naturelles  au  Couchant  et 
au  Levant,  sont  le  Qange  et  I'lndus." — 
Thevmot,  v.  9. 

1672. — "  It  has  been  from  old  time  divided 
into  two  parts,  i.e.  the  Eastern,  which  is 
India  beyond  the  Gkmges,  and  the  Western 
India  within  the  Ganges,  now  called  In- 
dostaji."^B<Mieus,  1. 

1770. — "By  Indostan  is  properly  meant  a 
country  lying  between  two  celebrated  rivers, 
the  Indus  and  the  Ghinges.  ...  A  ridge  of 
mountains  runs  across  this  long  tract  from 
north  to  south,  and  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts,  extends  as  far  as  Cktpe  Comorin." 
—Raynal  (tr.),  i.  34. 

1783.— "In  Macassar  Indoetan  is  called 
Neegree  Tdinga,"—Forre8tj  V.  to  Mergui,  82. 

b.— 

1803.— "I  feared  that  the  dawk  direct 
through  Hindostan  would  have  been 
stopped."— fFe^tn^ton,  ed.  1837,  ii.  209. 

1824. — "One  of  my  servants  caUed  out 
to  them, — *  Aha !  dandee  folk,  take  care  ! 
You  are  now  in  HindostanI  The  people 
of  this  country  know  well  how  to  fight,  and 
are  not  afraid." — Ueber,  i.  124.  See  also 
pp.  268,  269. 

In  the  following  stanza  of  the  good 
bishop's  the  application  is  apparently 
the  same ;  but  the  accentuation  is  ex- 
cruciating— *  Hind6stan,'  as  if  rhyming 
to  *  Boston.' 

1824.- 
"  Then  on  !  then  on  !  where  duty  leads, 
My  course  be  onward  still. 

O'er  broad  HlndOBtan's  sultry  meads. 
Or  bleak  Ahmoro's  hill."— 76ia.  113. 

1884.— "It  may  be  as  weU  to  state  that 
Mr.  H.  G.  Eeene's  forthcoming  History  of 
Hindugtan  .  .  .  will  be  limited  in  its  scope 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  'Hm- 
diutan '=India  norw  of  the  Deccan." — 
Academy,  April  26,  p.  294. 
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HIND08TA1IEE,  a.  HindOttdnl, 
properly  an  adjective,  but  used  sub- 
stantivdv  in  two  senses,  viz.  (a)  a 
native  of  Hindustan,  and  (b)  (Hindu- 
stdni  zabdn)  Hhe  language  of  that 
counti^,'  but  in  fact  the  langu^  of 
the  liukhommedans  of  Upper  India, 
and  eventually  of  the  Manommedans 
of  the  Deccan,  developed  out  of  the 
Hindi  dialect  of  the  Doab  chieflv,  and 
of  tlie  territory,  round  Agra  and  Delhi, 
with  a  mixture  of  Persian  vocables 
and  phrases,  and  a  readiness  to  adopt 
other  foreign  words.  It  is  also  called 
Oordoo,  i.e.  the  language  of  the  Urdu 
(*  Horde  *)  or  Camp.  This  lanmiage 
was  for  a  long  time  a  kind  of  Manom- 
medan  lingua  franca  over  all  India, 
and  still  possesses  that  character  over 
a  lar^  part  of  the  country,  and  among 
certain  classes.  Even  in  Madras, 
where  it  least  prevails,  it  is  still  re- 
cognised in  native  re^ments  as  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  officers 
ana  men.  Old-fashioned  Anglo-Indians 
used  to  call  it  the  Moors  (q.v.). 


1653.— (applied  to  a  native.)  *'  Tndistanni 
est  Til  -Mahometan  noir  des  Indes,  oe  nom 
est  compost  de  Indou,  Indien,  et  ttan^ 
habitation."— />e  la  Boullaye-U-Oauz,  ed. 
1657,  548. 

b.- 

1616.— "After  this  he  (Tom  Coryate)  got 
a  great  mastery  in  the  Indostaa,  or  more 
Tu&ar  language  ;  there  was  a  woman,  a 
landress,  belonging  to  my  Lord  Embas- 
aador*8  house,  wno  had  such  a  freedom  and 
libertv  of  speech,  that  she  would  sometimes 
acoola,  brawl,  and  rail  from  the  sun-rising 
to  the  sun-set ;  one  dav  he  undertook  her 
in  her  own  language.  And  by  eight  of  the 
clock  he  so  silenc^  her,  that  she  had  not 
one  word  more  to  speak." — Terry ,  Extracts 
relaling  to  T,  C. 

1678.— "The  Language  at  Court  is  Per- 
nan,  that  commonly  spoke  is  Indostan  (for 
which  they  have  no  proper  Character,  the 
written  liang^uage  being  called  Banyan)y 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Pertian  and  Sclavo- 
nian,  as  are  all  the  dialects  of  India." — 
Fryer,  201.  This  intelligent  traveller's 
reference  to  Sclavonian  is  remarkable,  and 
shows  a  notable  perspicacity,  which  would 
have  delighted  tne  fate  Lord  Strangford, 
had  he  noticed  the  passage. 

1677.— In  Court's  letter  of  12th  Dec.  to 
Ft.  Bt.  Geo.  they  renew  the  offer  of  a 
reward  of  £20,  for  proBcienoy  in  the  Oentoo 
or  IndiMrtan  languages,  and  sanction  a 
reward  of  £10  each  for  proficiency  in  the 
Persian  language,  "and  that  fit  persons  to 
teach  the  said  language  be  entertained." — 
Notu  and  Exit,,  No.  i.  22. 

2d 


1685.  — " .  .  .*  so  applyed  myself  to  a 
Portugneee  mariner  who  spoke  Indottan 
ye  current  language  of  all  these  Islands)" 
Maldives].  "  —  ir«foet,  Diary ,  March  9; 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  191]7 

1697.— "Questions  addressed  to  Ehodja 
Movaad,  Ambassador  from  Abyssinia. 

4. — "What  language  he,  in  his  audience 
made  use  of  ? 

"  The  Hindustani  language  {ffindoestanze 
tool),  which  the  late  Hon.  Paulus  de  Boo, 
then  Secretary  of  their  ExceUencies  the 
High  Government  of  Batavia,  interpreted.'* 
—  ValejUijn,  iv,  827. 

[1699.—"  He  is  expert  in  the  Hindontand 
or  Moores  Language." — In  Yule,  Bedget' 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclxvii.] 

1726.— "  The  language  here  is  Hlndnstaiift 
or  Moon  (so  'tis  called  there),  though  he 
who  can't  speak  any  Arabic  and  Persian 
passes  for  an  ignoramus." — Valentijn,  Cfutr. 
1.  87. 

1727.— "This  Persian  .  .  .  and  I,  were 
discoursing  one  Day  of  my  Affairs  in  the 
I&diistan  Language,  which  is  the  esta- 
blii^ed  Lang^uage  spoken  in  the  Mogul 'a 
large  Dominions." — A,  EamilUm,  ii.  188 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  182]. 

1745.  —  "  Benjamini  Sohulsii  Miasionarii 
Evanjg^elioi,  Grammatica  Hindoitanica  . 
Edidit,  et  de  suscipiendA,  barbaricarum  lin- 
guarum  cultuHl  praefatus  est  D.  Jo.  Henr. 
Callenberg,  Halae  Saxoniae."— Title  from 
Catalogue  of  M.  Garoin  de  Tassy's  Books, 
1879.    This  is  the  earliest  we  have  heard  of. 

1768.— "Two  of  the  Council  of  Pondi- 
cherry  went  to  the  camp,  one  of  them  was 
weU  versed  in  the  IndOBtan  and  Persic 
languages,  which  are  the  onlv  tongues  used 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Mahomedan  Princes." — 
Orm^  t  144  (ed.  1808). 

1772.— "Manuscripts  have  indeed  been 
handed  about,  ill  spelt,  with  a  confused 
mixture  of  Persian,  I&doitaiUl,  and  Ben- 
gals."— Preface  to  Hadley't  Orammar,  xi. 
(See  under  MOORS.) 

1777. — "Alphabetum  Brammhanicum  seu 
IndoBtannm.  — i2oma«.  • 

1778. — "Grammatica  IndoBtana — A  mais 
Vulgar — Que  se  practica  no  Imperio  do 
gram  Mogol — Offereoida — Aos  muitos  Be- 
verendoB  —  Padres  Miasionarios  —  Do  dito 
Imperio.  Em  Boma  MDCCLXXVIII— Na 
Estamperia  da  Sagrada  Congrega^ao — de 
Propaganda  Fide."  —  (Title  transcribed.) 
There  is  a  reprint  of  tnis  (apparently)  of 
1865,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Garom  de  Tassy'a 
books. 

c.  1880.—"  Cet  ignoble  patois  d'Hindonfl- 
taai,  qui  ne  servira  Jamais  k  rien  quand  je 
serai  retoum^  en  Europe,  est  difficile." — 
V,  JacqueTnorU,  Correspondance,  i.  95. 

1844.— "Hd.  Quarters,  Kurrachee,  12th 
February,  1844.  The  Governor  unfor- 
tunately does  not  understand  Hindooetanae, 
nor  Persian,  nor  Mahratta,  nor  an;^  other 
eastern  dialect.  He  therefore  will  feel 
particularly    obliged    to    Collectors,     sub- 
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Collectors,  and  officers  writing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Courts-Martial,  and  all  Staff 
Officers,  to  indite  their  various  papers  in 
English,  larded  with  as  small  a  portion  of 
the  to  him  unknown  tongues  as  they  con- 
veniently can,  instead  of  those  he  generally 
receives— namely,  p^apers  written  in  Hin- 
dOBtanee  larded  wiUi  occasional  words  in 
English. 

"Any  Indent  made  for  English  Dic- 
tionaries shall  be  duly  attended  to,  if 
such  be  in  the  stores  at  Eurrachee  ;  if  not, 
gentlemen  who  have  forgotten  the  vulgar 
tongue  are  requested  to  procure  the  re- 
quisite assistance  from  England."  —  QO. 
00,,  by  Sir  CharUt  Napier,  85. 

[Compare  the  following : 

[1617. — (In  answer  to  a  letter  from  tha 
Court  not  now  extant).  "Wee  have  for- 
bidden the  severall  Factoryes  from  wrighting 
words  in  this  languadge  and  refrayned  itt 
our  selues,  though  in  bookes  of  Coppies  wee 
feare  there  are  many  which  by  wante  of 
tyme  for  peruaall  wee  cannot  rectifie  or 
expresse." — SurtU  Fotctors  to  CwirL  February 
26,  1617.     (LO,  Record*:  0.  C,  No.  450.)] 

1866.— 
"...  they  sound  strange 

As  HindOBtanee  to  an  Ind-bom  man 

Accustomed     many     years    to    English 
speech." 

E.  B,  Browning,  Aurora  Leigh. 

HINQ,  s.  Asafoetida.  Skt.  hingu^ 
Hind,  hina^  Dakh.  hingu.  A  repul- 
sively smemng  gum-resin  which  forms 
a  favourite  Hindu  condiment,  and  is 
used  also  by  Europeans  in  Western 
and  Southern  India  as  an  ingredient 
in  certain  cakes  eaten  with  curry. 
(See  POPPER-OAKE).  This  product 
affords  a  curious  example  of  the  un- 
certainty which  sometimes  besets  the 
origin  of  drugs  which  are  the  objects 
even  of  a  large  traffic.  Hanbury  and 
Fliickiger,  whilst  describing  Falconer's 
Na/rthex  Asafoetida  (FeruZa  Narthex, 
Boiss.)  ajidScorodo8mafoetidu7n^  Bunge; 
(F.  oMfoetida,  Boiss.)  two  umbelliferous 
plants,  both  cited  as  the  source  of  this 
drug,  say  that  neither  has  been  proved 
to  furnish  the  amfoetida  of  commerce. 
Yet  the  plant  producing  it  has  been 
described  and  drawn  dv  Kaempfer, 
who  saw  the  ^^um-resin  collected  in  the 
Persian  Province  of  Laristan  (near  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  P.  Gulf) ;  and  in 
recent  years  (1857)  Surgeon-Major 
Bellew  lias  described  the  collection  of 
the  drug  near  Kandahar.  Asafoetida 
has  been  identified  with  the  <rC\tpioy  or 
laserpitivm  of  the  ancients.  The  sub- 
stance is  probably  yielded  not  only  by 
the  species  mentioned  above,  but  bv 
other  allied  plants,  e.g.  Ferula  JaeKhki- 


ana,  Vatke,  of  Kashmir  and  Turkistan. 
The  hing  of  the  Bombay  market  is  the 
produce  of  F.  aUiacea,  Boiss.  [See 
Wait,  Fcon,  Diet.  iiL  328  teqq.] 

c.  645.— "This  kingdom  of  Tsao-kiu-tcha 
(Tsaukata  ?)  has  about  7000  it  of  compass,— 
the  compass  of  the  capital  called  H<htirna 
(Ghazna)  is  30  /t.  .  .  .  The  soil  is  favour- 
able to  the  plant  Vo-Kin  (Curcuma,  or  tur- 
meric} and  to  that  called  Hiog-kiiL" — 
Pilerifu  Boudd,,  iii.  187. 

1568. — **  A  Portuguese  in  Bisnagar  had  a 
horse  of  great  Yalue,  but  which  exhibited  a 
deal  of  flatulenoei  and  on  that  account  the 
King  would  not  buy  it.  The  Portuguese 
cur^  it  by  giving  it  this  ymgn  mixt  with 
flour:  the  &Dg  then  bought  it,  finding  it 
thoroughly  weU,  and  asked  him  how  he 
had  cured  it.  When  l^e  man  said  it  was 
with  jmga,  the  King  replied :  *  'Tis  nothing 
then  to  marvel  at,  for  you  have  given  it  to 
eat  the  food  of  the  gods '  (or,  as  the  poets 
say,  nectar).  Whereupon  the  Portuguese 
made  answer  sotto  voce  and  in  Portuguese : 
'  Better  call  it  the  food  of  the  devils  ! '  "— 
Oarcia,  f .  215.  The  Germans  do  worse  than 
this  Portuguese,  for  they  call  the  drug 
Te^f(d3  drech,  t.e.  diaboU  non  dims  ted  tterats! 

1686.—"!  went  from  Agra  to  Saiagam 
(see  CHITTAOONG)  in  BenaaU  in  the 
companie  of  one  hundred  and  four  score 
Boates,  laden  with  Salt,  *  Opium,  HiogB, 
Lead,  Carpets,  and  divers  other  commodities 
down  the  River  Jemena." — £L  Fitch,  in 
ffail,  ii.  386. 

1611. — "In  the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  and 
Cambaya,  the  natives  put  in  all  their  food 
Ingo,  which  is  Asntfetida."  —  Tehceira, 
JRdacumet,  29. 

1631.  —  ".  .  .  ut  totas  aedas  foetore 
replerent,  qui  insuetis  viz  tolerandus  esset. 
Quod  Javani  et  Malaii  et  caeteri  Indiarum 
incolae  negabant  se  quicquam  odoratius 
naribus  unquam  percepisse.  Apud  hos  Hin 
hie  succus  nominatur. ' — Jac,  Bontii,  lib.  iv. 
p.  41. 

1638. — "Le  Hingh,  que  noe  droguistes  et 
apoticaiies  appellent  Asm  foetida,  vient  la 
plus  part  de  rerse,  mais  ceUe  que  la  Pro- 
vince d'Vtrad  (?)  produit  dans  les  Indes  est 
bien  meilleur." — ma-ndeUlo,  230. 

1673.—"  In  this  Country  At»a  Foeiida  is 

gathered  at  a  place  called  Deacoon;  some 
eliver  it  to  be  the  Juice  of  a  Cane  or  Reed 
inspissated ;  others,  of  a  Tree  wounded :  It 
differs  much  from  the  stinking  Stuff  called 
Hing,  it  being  of  the  Province  of  Camtania  ; 
this  latter  is  that  the  Indiaru  perfume 
themselves  with,  mixing  it  in  all  their 
Pulse,  and  make  it  up  in  Wafers  to  cor- 
rect the  Windiness  of  their  Food." — Frytr, 
239. 

1689.—'*  The  Natives  at  Suratt  are  much 
taken  with  Atta  Foetida,  which  they  call 
Hin,  and  mix  a  little  with  the  Cakee  that 
they  Qa,t,"—Ovingtoii,  897. 

1712.—'*.  .  .  substantiam  obtinet  ponde- 
rosara,  instar  rapae  solidam  canaidissi- 
mamque,   plenam  suooi  pingnia,  albivimi, 
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foetidiasimi,  porraoeo  odore  nares  horrid^ 
f  erientis ;  qui  ex  o&  ooUectus,  Penis  Indisque 
Hingli,  Europaeis  Aaa  foetida  appellatar." 
—3kg,  Kaempfer  Amoen,  Exotic,  ilsj, 

1726.—"  Hiog  or  Ana  Foetida,  otherwise 
called  Deiril's-duiig  {Duiveladrek),'* — Vcden- 
tijn,  iv.  146. 

1867.—"  Whilst  riding  in  the  plain  to  the 
Nf£.  of  the  city  (Candahar)  we  noticed 
sereral  assafcetida  plants.  The  assafcetida, 
called  hang  or  hiniBr  by  the  natives,  gprows 
wild  in  tiie  sandy  or  gravelly  plains  that 
form  the  western  part  of  Afghanistan.  It 
is  never  cultivated,  but  its  peculiar  gum- 
resin  is  collected  from  the  plants  on  the 
deserts  where  they  gprow.  Tnejproduce  is 
for  the  most  pajrt  exported  to  Hindustan." 
— Bdieuf,  Journal  of  a  Pol,  Misnon,  Ac., 
p.  270. 

HIBAVA,  n.p.  Malayal.  Iraya, 
The  name  of  a  very  low  caste  in 
Malabar.  [The  Iraya  form  one  section 
of  the  Gheirumar^  and  are  of  slightly 
higher  social  standing  than  the  PtUayar 
(see  POLEA).  "  Their  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed 
to  come  only  as  far  as  the  eaves  (ira) 
of  their  employers*  houses."  (Logan, 
Malabar,  i.  148.)] 

1510.— "La  sexta  sorte  (de*  Gentili)  se 
chiamSo  Hirava,  e  questi  seminano  e  rao- 
ooglieno  il  nao,"—Varthema  (ed.  1517,  f. 
43v). 

rmBBAWEN,  s.  The  Musulman 
pii^im  dress ;  a  corruption  of  the  Ar. 
thrdm.  Burton  writes :  ^^AUIkrdm, 
literally  meaning  *  prohibition'  or 
'making  unlawful,'  equivalent  to  our 
'mortification,'  is  appued  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  toilette,  and  also  to  the 
dress  itself.  The  vulgar  pronounce 
the  word  ^herdm,  or  *tehram.*  It  is 
opposed  to  ihldlj  '  making  lawful,'  or 
*  returning  to  laical  life.'  The  further 
from  Mecca  it  is  assumed,  provided 
that  it  be  diiring  the  three  months  of 
Hajj,  the  greater  is  the  religious  merit 
of  the  pilgrim ;  consequently  some 
come  from  India  and  Egypt  in  the 
dangerous  attire"  (Pilgrimage,  ed.  1893, 
ii.  138,  note). 

[1813.  —  " .  .  .  the  ceremonies  and 
penances  mentioned  by  Pitts,  when  the 
Aq;e»,  or  pilgrims,  enter  into  Hixrawen, 
a  ceremony  from  which  the  females  are 
exempted ;  but  the  men,  taking  off  all  their 
clothes,  cover  themselves  with  two  hizra- 
WBDM  or  laige  white  wrappers.  .  .  ." — Forbet, 
Or.  Man,  ii.  101,  2nd  ed.] 

H0B80N-J0B80N,  s.  A  native 
festal    excitement ;     a    tamdsha    (see 


TIJMA8HA) ;  but  especially  the  Mo- 
harram  ceremonies.  This  phrase  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  one  of  the  most 
highly  assimilated  class  of  Anglo- 
Indian  argot,  and  we  have  ventured 
to  borrow  from  it  a  concise  alternative 
title  for  this  Glossary.  It  is  pecidiar 
to  the  British  soldier  and  his  surround- 
ings, with  whom  it  probably  originated, 
and  with  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
obsolete,  as  we  once  supposed.  My 
friend  Major  John  Trotter  tells  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  heard  it  used 
by  British  soldiers  in  the  Punjab ;  and 
has  heard  it  also  from  a  regimental 
Moonshee.  It  is  in  fact  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  of  the  wailings  of  the 
Mahommedans  as  they  beat  their 
breasts  in  the  procession  of  the  Mo- 
harrwmr—''Y&  Hasaa!  Y&  Hosain!' 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
observances  are  in  India  by  no  means 
confined  to  Shi'as.  Except  at  Luck- 
now  and  Murshidabad,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Mahommedans  in  that  country 
are  professed  Sunnis.  Yet  here  is  a 
statement  of  the  facts  from  an  unex- 
ceptionable authority : 

"The  commonalty  of  the  Mussalmans, 
and  especially  the  women,  have  more  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Hasan  and  Husein,  than 
for  that  of  Muhammad  and  Ids  khalifs.  The 
heresy  of  making  Ta'ziyas  (see  TAZEEA)  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  two  latter  inuSEms,  is 
most  common  throughout  India :  so  much 
so  that  opposition  to  it  is  ascribed  by  the 
ignorant  to  blasphemy.  This  example  is 
followed  by  many  of  the  Hindus,  especially 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Muharram  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Dekhan  and  Malwa,  with 
greater  enthusiasm  than  in  other  parts  of 
India.  Grand  preparations  are  made  in 
every  town  on  the  occasion,  as  if  for  a  festi- 
val of  rejoicing,  rather  than  of  observing 
the  rites  of  mourning,  as  they  ought.  The 
observance  of  this  custom  has  so  strong  a 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commonalty  of  the 
Mussulmans  that  they  believe  Muhammad- 
anism  to  depend  merely  on  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  im^ms  in  the  above  manner." 
—Mir  ShaAamat  *Ali,  in  J,R,  As,  Soc,  xiii. 
369. 

We  find  no  literary  quotation  to 
exemplify  the  phrase  as  it  stands. 
[But  see  those  from  the  Orient.  Sporting 
Mag.  and  Nineteenth  Century  below.] 
Those  which  follow  show  it  in  the 
process  of  evolution : 

1618. — '^  .  .  .  e  particolarmento  delle 
donne  che,  battondosi  il  petto  e  faoendo 
gesti  di  grandissima  oompassione  replicano 
spesso  con  gran  dolore  quegli  ultimi  vend  di 
certi  loro  cantici :  Vah  Hussein  1  ''^ 
Hnssein  I  "—P,  della  V(UU,  i,  ^2. 
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c  1680.—"  Nine  davea  they  wander  up 
and  downe  (shaving  all  that  while  neither 
head  nor  board,  nor  seeming  ioyfull),  inces- 
santly calling  out  HuBBaii,  BUfBan  I  in  a 


melancholy  note,  so  long,  so  fiercely,  that 
many  can  neither  howle  longer,  nor  for  a 
month's  space  recover  their  voices."— <Sir  T. 
Herbert,  261. 

1653.—".  .  .  ils  dressent  dans  les  rues 
des  Sepulchres  de  pierres,  qu'ils  oouronnent 
de  Lampes  ardentes,  et  les  soirs  ils  y  vont 
dancer  et  sauter  crians  Hnisan,  HoaMain, 
Hoiuwain,  Hftiman  .  .  ."— 2>e  la  Boullaye- 
h-Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  144. 

c.  1665. — " .  .  .  ainsi  j'eus  tout  le  loisir 
dont  j'eus  besoin  pour  y  voir  oelebrer  la 
Fdte  de  Hussein  Fits  d'Aly.  .  .  .  Les  Mores 
de  Goloonde  le  celebrent  avec  encore  beau- 
coup  plus  de  folies  qu'en  Perse  .  .  .  d'auj^res 
font  des  dances  en  rond,  tenant  des  dp^es 
nUes  la  pointe  en  hant,  qu'ils  touchent  les 
unes  centre  les  autres,  en  criant  de  toute 
leur  force  HnsseiiL." — Thevewft,  v.  820. 

1673.  —  "About  this  time  the  Moors 
solemnize  the  Exequies  of  HOftMen  Oos- 
•een,  a  time  of  ten  days  Mourning  for  two 
Unfortunate  Champions  of  theirs.  —/Vy«r, 
p.  108. 

„  "On  the  Days  of  their  Feasts  and 
Jubilees,  Gladiators  were  approved  and 
liceiMed ;  but  feeling  afterwaras  the  Evils 
that  attended  that  Liberty,  which  was 
chiefly  used  in  their  Hobbj  Qony,  any 
private  Grudge  being  then  open^  revenged : 
it  never  was  forbid,  but  it  passed  into  an 
Edict  by  the  following  King,  that  it  should 
be  lawfull  to  Kill  any  found  with  Naked 
Swords  in  that  Solemnity."— iWrf.  357. 

[1710. — "  And  thev  sing  around  them 
Saucem  Baucem." — OrienU  ConouitladOf  vol. 
ii.  ;  Canquista,  i.  Div.  2,  sec.  59.J 

1720. — "Under  these  promising  circum- 
stances the  time  came  round  for  the  Mussul- 
man feast  called  Hossein  Jos8«n  .  .  .  better 
known  as  the  Mohurrum." — In  Wheeler,  ii. 
847. 

1726. — "In  their  month  Mohairam  they 
have  a  season  of  mourning  for  the  two 
brotiiers  Hassan  and  Hossein.  .  .  .  They 
name  this  mourning-time  in  Arabic  Ashvr, 
or  the  10  days ;  but  the  Hollanders  call  it 
JalcBom  BakBom."— Fo/en/t^n,  Choro,  107. 

1768.— «« It  was  the  14th  of  November, 
and  the  festival  which  commemorates  the 
murder  of  the  brothers  Hassein  and  Jassein 
happened  to  fall  out  at  this  time." — Orme, 

[1778.—"  The  Moors  likewise  are  not  with- 
out'their  feasts  and  processions  .  .  .  par- 
ticularly of  their  Hassan  Hassan.  .  .  ."— 
Zvef,  28. 

[1829.— "Them  paper  boxes  are  purty 
looking  consams,  but  then  the  folks  makes 
sich  a  noise,  firing  and  troompeting  and 
shouting  Hobson  Jobson,  Hobson  Jobson." 
-^OrierUcU  Sporting  Mag,,  reprint  1873,  i.  129. 

[1880.—"  The  ceremony  of  Husen  Hasen 
.  .  .  here  passes  by  almost  without  notice." 
—Raffiee,  Jlitt,  Java,  2nd  ed.  ii.  4.] 


1882.—".  .  .  they  kindle  fires  in  these 
pits  every  evening  ^uirinff  the  festival ;  and 
the  ignorant,  old  as  well  as  young,  amuse 
themselves  in  fencing  across  them  with 
sticks  or  swords ;  or  only  in  running  and 
playing  round  them,  callmg  out,  Ya  Allee  ! 
Ya  Alleel  .  .  .  Shah  Hnssnn  I  Shah  Hns- 
snn  I . . .  Shah  Hosain  I  Shah  Hosain  I . . . 
Doolhal  Doolhal  (bridegroom  !...);  Ba^ 
doetf  Hau  dottt  (alu,  friend!  .  .  .) ; 
Rvheeot  Ruheeol  (Stayl  Stay  I).  Every 
two  of  these  words  are  repeated  probably 
a  hundred  times  over  as  loud  as  they  can 
bawl  out."— Va/itr  Shure^,  Qanoon-e-hlani, 
tr.  by  Herhlots,  p.  173. 

1883.-" .  ;  .  a  lonff  procession  .  .  .  fol- 
lowed and  preceded  oy  the  volunteer 
mourners  ana  breast-beaters  shouting  their 
cry  of  Hons-B-a-i-n  H-asH»n  HoiUfr«-i-n 
H-a-s-san,  and  a  simultaneous  blow  is  struck 
vigorouslv  by  hundreds  of  heavy  hands  on 
the  bare  breasts  at  the  last  syllable  of  each 
name."— ffi7/«'  Modem  Peraia,  282. 

[1902.— "The  Hobsan-Jobson."  By  Miss 
A.  Goodrich-Freer,  in  The  I^ineteenik  Cemtimf 
and  After,  April  1902.] 

HODGETT,  s.  This  is  used  among 
the  English  in  Turkey  and  Egypt  for 
a  title-deed  of  lana.  It  is  Aiabic 
hujjaty  ^evidence.'  Hojal^  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word,  is  used  in 
Western  India  for  an  account  current 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  [Moles- 
worth,  Mahr,  Diet.,  gives  "  Hujjai,  Ar., 
a  Qovernment  acknowledgment  or 
receipt."] 

(1871.—".  .  .  the  Kadee  attends,  and 
writes  a  document  {hogg9^l-bahr)  to  attest 
the  fact  of  the  river's  having  risen  to  the 
height  sufficient  for  the  opening  of  the 
Canal.  .  .  ."—Lane,  Mod,  Egypt.,  5th  ed. 
ii.  233.] 

[HOG-BEAB,  s.  Another  name  for 
the  sloth-bear,  Melursus  ursinus  (BUin- 
fordy  Mammalia,  201).  The  wora  does 
not  appear  in  the  N,E,D. 

[1895.—"  Between  the  tree-stems  he  heard 
a  nog-bear  digging  hard  in  the  moist  warm 
earth."— ii.  Kipling,  The  Jungle  Book,  171.] 

HOQ-DEER,  s.  The  Anglo-Indian 
popular  name  of  the  Axis  porcintu, 
Jerd. ;  [Cerviu parcinus  (Blanfcirdy  Mam- 
m^cUia,  549)],  the  Pdrd  of  Hindustan. 
The  name  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  Cosmas  (c.  545)  applies  to  an 
animal   (Xot/)Aa0or)    which  he  draws 

isee  under  BABI-ROUSSA),  hut  the  two 
lave  no  other  relation.  The  Hog-deer 
is  abundant  in  the  ffrassy  openings  of 
forests  throughout  tne  Gangetic  valley 
and  further  east.  "It  runs  with  its 
head  low,  and  in  a  somewhat  ungainly 
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manner;    hence   its  popular  appella- 
tion.''— Jerdon,  Mammals^  263^ 

[1886.— "Two  hoff-deer  were  brought 
forward,  very  curious-diaped  animalB  that 
I  had  never  seen  h9ton.^Lady  Dvtfferin. 
Viceregal  Lift,  \^.] 

HOGhPLUM,  s.  The  austere  fruit 
of  the  amrd  ^Hind.l  Spondicu  mangi- 
fercLf  Pers.  (Ord.  Terebinthaceae\  is  some- 
times so  called ;  also  called  the  wild 
mango.  It  is  used  in  curries,  pickles, 
and  tarts.  It  is  a  native  of  various 
parts  of  India,  and  is  cultivated  in 
many  tropical  climates. 

1852.— "The  Karens  have  a  tradition  that 
in  those  golden  days  when  God  dwelt  witili 
men,  all  nations  came  before  him  on  a 
certain  day,  each  with  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  their  lands,  and  the  Karons  selected 
the  hog's  plum  for  this  oblation;  which 
gave  such  offence  that  God  cursed  the  Karen 
nation  and  placed  it  lowest.  .  .  ."— JtfkuM'« 
Bwrmahj  ed.  1860,  p.  461. 

HOECHEW,  H0E8IEU,  AU- 
CHEO,  etc.,  n.p.  These  are  forms 
which  the  names  of  the  great  Chinese 
port  of  Fuh-^au^  the  capital  of  Fuh- 
kien,  takes  in  many  old  works.  The^, 
in  fact,  imitate  the  pronunciation  m 
the  Fuh-kien  dialect^  which  is  Hok- 
chiu;  Fuh-kien  similarly  being  called 
Hoh-kien. 

1585.—"  After  the]r  had  travelled  more 
than  half e  a  league  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
cittie  of  AneheC;  they  met  with  a  post  that 
eame  from  the  vizroy." — MendozOf  li.  78. 

1616.— "Also  this  day  arrived  a  small 
China  bark  or  toma  from  Hoehohew,  laden 
with  silk  and  stuffes.  "—Coc£«,  i.  219. 

HOMR  In  Anglo-Indian  and 
colonial  speech  this  means  England. 

1837.— "Home  always  means  England  ; 
nobody  calls  India  fume — not  even  those 
who  have  been  here  thirty  years  or  more^ 
and  are  never  likely  to  return  to  Europe." — 
LeUenJrom  Madras,  92. 

1865. — "You  may  perhaps  remember  how 
often  in  times  past  we  debated,  with  a 
seriousness  becoming  ihe  gravity  of  the 
subject,  what  article  of  food  we  should  each 
of  us  respeetivelv  indulge  in,  on  our  first 
arrival  at  home. '— TTaren^,  Tropical  Rui- 

So  also  in  the  West  Indies : 

«.  1830. — " ...  *  Oh,  your  cousin  Mary, 
T  forgot— fine  girl,  Tom — may  do  for  you  at 
\  yonder '  (all  Creoles  speak  of  England 
lome,  although  they  may  never  have 
I  it).'<-roaft  OrimgU,  ed.  1868,  288. 


HONG,  8.  The  Chinese  word  is 
hang,  meaning  'a  row  or  rank';  a 
house  of  business ;  at  Canton  a  ware- 
house, a  factory,  and  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  establishments  of  the 
European  nations  (''Foreign  Hongs"), 
and  to  those  of  the  so-called  ^'Hong- 
MerchantB."  These  were  a  body  of 
merchants  who  had  the  monopoly  of 
trade  with  foreigners,  in  return  for 
which  privilege  tney  became  security 
for  the  good  benaviour  of  the  foreigners, 
and  for  their  payment  of  dues.  The 
guild  of  these  merchants  was  called 
*  The  Hong.'  The  mononoly  seems  to 
have  been  first  establishea  about  1720- 
30,  and  it  was  terminated  under  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking,  in  1842.  The 
Hong  merchants  are  of  course  not 
mentioned  in  Lockyer  (171 IX  nor  by 
A.  Hamilton  (in  China  previous  to 
and  after  1700,  pubd.  1727).  The 
latter  uses  the  word,  however,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  institution  may 
be  traced  not  only  in  this  narrative, 
but  in  that  of  Ibn  "catuta. 

c.  1846.—**  When  a  Musulman  trader 
arrives  in  a  Chinese  city,  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  whether  he  will  take  up  his  quarters 
with  one  of  the  merchants  of  his  own  faith 
settled  in  the  country,  or  will  so  to  an  inn. 
If  he  prefers  to  ao  and  lodge  with  a  merchant, 
they  count  all  nis  mone^  and  confide  it  to 
the  merchant  of  his  choice  ;  the  latter  then 
takes  charge  of  all  ezpeiiditure  on  account 
of  Ihe  stranger's  wants,  but  acts  with  per- 
fect integrity.  .  .  ."— i^  Batata,  iv.  265-6. 

1727.— "When  I  arrived  at  CanUm  the 
Uapoa  (see  HOPPO)  ordered  me  lodgings  for 
myself,  my  Men,  and  Cargo,  in  (a)  Haung 
or  Inn  belonging  to  one  of  his  Merchants 
.  .  .  and  when  I  went  abroad,  I  had  always 
some  Servants  belonging  to  the  Hauig  to 
follow  me  at  a  Distance." — A,  HamUUm,  ii. 
227 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1782.—".  .  .  VOpeou  (see  HOPPO)  .  .  . 
s'embarque  en  g^^ande  ceremonie  dans  une 
galore  pavois^e,  emmenant  ordinairement 
aveo  lui  trois  ou  quatre  Hanistes."- <S(m- 
nmU,  ii.  236. 

„      "...   Les    logos    Europ^nnes 
s'appellent  hams."— /&u2.  246. 

1783.-"  It  is  stated  indeed  that  a  mono- 
polizing Company  in  Canton,  called  the 
Cohong,  had  reduced  commerce  there  to  a 
deeperato  stato."— /Report  of  Com,  on  Affavn 
of  India,  Burke,  vi.  461. 

1797.— "A  Society  of  Hong,  or  united 
merchants,  who  are  answerable  for  one 
another,  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
foreign  nations."— iSiir  O.  Staunton,  JBm- 
boMtf  to  China,  ii.  565. 

1882.— "  The  Hong  merchants  (collectively 
the  Go-hong)  of  a  body  corporato,  date  from 
1720."— n«  Fankwae  at  CiuUon,  p.  84, 
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Cchong  is,  we  believe,  though  speak- 
ing with  diffidence,  an  exogamous  union 
between  the  Latin  co-  and  the  Chinese 
hong,  [Mr.  G.  T.  Qardner  confirms 
this  explanation,  and  writes :  "  The 
term  used  in  Canton  itself  is  in- 
variable :  •  The  Thirteen  Hong^  or 
*  The  Thirteen  Firms ' ;  and  as  these 
thirteen  firms  formed  an  association 
that  had  at  one  time  the  monopoly 
of  the  foreign  trade,  and  as  they  were 
collectively  responaibk  to  the  (jhinese 
Government  for  the\onduct  of  the 
trade,  and  to  the  foreign  merchants 
for  goods  supplied  to  any  one  of  the 
firms,  some  collective  expression  was 
required  to  denote  the  co-operation  of 
the  Thirteen  Firms,  and  the  word  Co- 
hang,  I  presume,  was  found  most  ex- 
pressive."] 

H0NGhB0AT,6.  A  kind  of  sampan 
(q.v.)  or  boat,  with  a  small  wooden 
house  in  the  middle,  used  by  foreigners 
at  Canton.  "A  public  passenger-boat 
(all  over  China,  I  believe)  is  called 
Hang-chwen,  where  ckvoen  is  generi- 
cally  *  vessel,'  and  hang  is  perhaps  used 
in  the  sense  of  *  plying  regularly.' 
Boats  built  for  this  purpose,  used  as 
private  boats  by  merchants  and  others, 
probably  gave  the  English  name  Hong- 
Doat  to  those  used  by  our  country- 
men at  Canton  '^Note  by  Bp,  MouU), 

[1878.—"  The  Kamg-Sze  Teng,  or  Hong' 
Mee-Tengj  or  hODg  boats  are  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  are  somewhat  like 
the  gondolas  of  Venice.  They  are  in  many 
instances  carved  and  gilded,  and  the  saloon 
is  so  spacious  as  to  afford  sitting  room  for 
eight  or  ten  persons.  Abaft  the  saloon  tiiere 
is  a  cabin  for  the  boatmen.  The  boats  are 
propelled  by  a  large  scull,  which  works  on  a 
piTot  made  fast  in  the  stem  post." — Oray. 
China,  ii.  273.]  ' 

HONG  KONG,  n.p.  The  name  of 
this  flourishing  settlemefit  is  htang- 
hiangf  *  fragrant  waterway '  (Bp.  MouU), 

HONOBE,  ONOBE,  n.p.  Hondvar, 
a  town  and  port  of  Canara,  of  ancient 
standing  and  long  of  piraticad  repute. 
The  etymology  is  unknown  to  us  (see 
what  Barbosa  ^ves  as  the  native  name 
below).  [A  place  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Bellary  District  is  said  to  be 
Can.  HonnHrUy  honnu^  'gold,*  uru, 
*  village.']  Vincent  has  supposed  it  to 
be  the  Ndovpa  of  the  Penplus,  "the 
first  part  of  the  pepper-country  Aiftw- 
/Hir^," — for   which    read    Ai/Aw/Hiri>,   the 


Tamil  country  or  Malabar.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  accepted,  for  Honore  is 
less  than  6000  stadia  from  Barygaza, 
instead  of  bein^  7000  as  it  ou^ht  to 
be  b^  the  Penplus,  nor  is  it  in  the 
Tamil  region.  The  true  'Sdovpa  must 
have  been  Cannanore,  or  Pudopatana, 
a  little  south  of  the  last.  [The  MtuJbras 
GUm,  explains  Ndov/w  as  the  country 
of  the  NairsJ  The  long  defence  of 
Honore  bv  Captain  Torriano,  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery,  against  the  forces 
of  Tippoo,  in  1783-1784,  is  one  of  the 
most  noble  records  of  the  Indian  army. 
(See  an  Account  of  it  in  Forbe*,  Or, 
Mem,  iv.  109  seqq.;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  455 
seqq.J), 

c.  1843.— <<  Next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
oit^^  of  Hinanr,  beside  a  great  estuary 
which  big  ships  enter.  .  .  .  The  women  of 
Hinaur  are  beautiful  and  chaste  .  .  .  they 
all  know  the  ^uran  al-'AzIm  by  heart.  I 
saw  At  Hinaur  13  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  girls  and  23  for  boys,— such  a  thing  as  I 
have  seen  nowhere  else.  The  inhabitants  of 
Maleibar  pay  the  Sultan  .  .  .  a  fixed  annual 
sum  from  fear  of  his  maritime  power." — 
Ibn  Batuta,  ir,  65-67. 

1516.—".  .  .  there  is  another  river  on 
which  stands  a  good  town  called  Honor ; 
the  inhabitants  use  the  language  of  the 
oountnr,  and  the  Malabars  call  it  Ponou- 
aram  (or  Ponaram,  in  Ramiaio);  here  the 
Malabars  carry  on  much  traffic.  ...  In 
this  town  of  (hior  are  two  Gentoo  corsairs 
patronised  by  the  Lord  of  the  Land,  one 
called  Timoja  and  the  other  Raogy,  each  of 
whom  has  5  or  6  very  big  ships  with  large 
and  well-armed  crews." — Barhoaa,  Lisbon, 
ed.  291. 

1553.— "This  port  (Onor)  and  that  of 
Batical^  .  .  .  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Bisnaga,  and  to  this  King  of  Onor  his 
tributary,  and  these  ports,  leas  than  40 
years  before  were  the  most  famous  of  all 
that  coast,  not  only  for  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  its  abundance  in  provisions  .  .  .  but 
for  being  the  ingress  and  egress  of  all  mer- 
chandize for  the  kingdom  of  Bisnaga,  from 
which  the  King  had  a  great  revenue ;  and 
mincipally  of  horses  from  Arabia.  .  .  ." — 
Borro»,  I.  viii.  cap.  x.  [And  see  P.  delfa 
VcUle,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  202 ;  Camm.  Dalboqueraw^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  148.] 

HOOaLY,  HOOaHLEY,  n.p. 
Properly  HUglt,  [and  said  to  take  its 
name  from  Beng.  hogld,^  the  elephant 
grass  '  (Typha  angusttfolia)] :  a  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Western  Delta 
Branch  of  the  Ganges,  that  which  has 
long  been  known  irom  this  place  as 
the  Hoogly  Biver,  and  on  which 
Calcutta  also  stands,  on  the  other  bank, 
and  25  miles  nearer  the  sea.  Hoogly 
was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied 
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by  Europeans  in  the  interior  of 
liensal ;  first  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  nrst  half  of  tne  16th  century.  An 
English  factory  was  establishea  here 
in  1640 ;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
their  chief  settlement  in  BengaL  In 
1688  a  quarrel  with  the  Nawab  led  to 
armed  action,  and  the  English  aban- 
doned Hoogly  ;  but  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  peace  they  settled  at  Chatanatl 
(Ghnttanntty),  now  Oalentta. 

[c.  1590.— "In  the  Sark^  of  Satg^n, 
there  are  two  porta  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
iot  from  each  other ;  the  one  is  S^tg<Kon,  the 
other  Ht^li :  the  latter  the  chief ;  both  are 
in  poeseaaon  of  the  Europeans."— iCin^  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  125.] 

1616.— "After  the  force  of  dom  Francisco 
de  Menezes  arrived  at  Sundiva  as  we  hare 
related,  there  came  a  few  days  later  to  the 
same  island  8  nanffutcels,  right  well  equipped 
with  arms  and  soldiers,  at  the  chaiiges  of 
Manuel  Viegas,  a  householder  and  resident 
of  Ogolim,  or  Porto  Pequeno,  where  dwelt 
in  Bengala  many  Portuguese,  80  leeffues  up 
the  Ganges,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mogor. 
under  hu  ill  faith  that  every  hour  threatenea 
their  destruction."- ^ooirro,  Decada^  476. 

c.  1632.—"  Under  the  rule  of  the  Beng^Ois 
a  party  of  Frank  merchants  .  .  .  came  trad- 
ing to  S^tg^nw  (see  PORTO  PEQUENO); 
one  lot  above  that  place  they  occupied  some 
ffround  on  the  bank  of  the  estuary.  .  .  . 
In  course  of  time,  through  the  ignorance 
and  negligence  of  the  rulers  of  Bengal, 
these  Europeans  increased  in  number,  and 
erected  substantial  buildings,  which  they 
fortified.  ...  In  due  course  a  considerable 
place  grew  up,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Port  of  Hfigli.  .  .  .  These 
proceedings  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  (ShlQi  Jehl(n),  and  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  them,"  kc.^* Abdul  ^am^ 
Lahcr%  in  Elliotj  vii.  81-32. 

1644.  —  "The  other  important  voyage 
which  used  to  be  made  from  Cochim  was 
that  to  Bengalla,  when  the  port  and  town 
of  Ugolim  were  still  standing,  and  much 
more  when  we  had  the  Porto  wande  (q.v.) 
and  the  town  of  Diangd;  this  used  to  be 
made  by  so  many  ships  that  often  in  one 
monsoon  there  came  80  or  more  from  Ben- 
galla to  Coohim,  all  laden  with  rice,  sugar, 
lac,  iron,  salt-petre,  and  many  kinds  of 
cloths  both  of  grass  and  cotton,  ghee 
{manteyga),  long  pepper,  a  great  quantity 
of  wax,  besides  wheat  and  many  things 
besides,  such  as  ouilts  and  rich  bedding; 
so  that  every  ship  Drought  a  capital  of  more 
than  20,000  zerafins.  But  since  these  two 
possessions  were  lost,  and  the  two  ports  were 
closed,  there  go  barely  one  or  two  vessels  to 
Orixa^^—Bocano,  MS.,  f.  816. 

1666. — "0  Bey  de  Arracfio  nos  tomou  a 
f ortalesa  de  SiriSo  em  Pegh ;  0  grfk>  Mogor 
a  cidade  do  Oolim  em  Bengala."- P.  Manoel 
Oodinko,  RelafflOf  kc. 


c.  1666.— "The  rest  they  kept  for  their 
service  to  make  Rowers  of  them  ;  and  such 
Christians  as  they  were  themselves,  bringing 
them  up  to  robbing  and  killing  ;  or  else 
thev  sold  them  to  the  Portugueses  of  Ooa, 
Ceilan,  SL  ThomeUf  and  others,  and  even  to 
those  that  were  remaining  in  Bmgall  at 
Ogonli.  who  were  come  thither  to  settle 
themselves  there  by  favour  of  Jehan-Ouvre, 
the  Grandfather  of  Aureng-Zebe.  .  .  . ' — 
Bemia-y  B.T.  54 ;  [ed.  ConttahU,  176]. 

1727.—"  Hnghly  is  a  Town  of  laree  Ex- 
tent, but  ill  bmlt.  It  reaches  about  2  Miles 
along  the  River's^Side,  from  the  Chinchura 
before  mentioned  to  the  Bandel,  a  Colony 
formerly  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  but  the 
MoguVt  Fautdaar  governs  both  at  present." 
—A.  Eamiliaa,  ii.  19 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1758.  —  "Ugli  eat  une  forterease^  des 
Maures.  .  .  .  Ce  lieu  dtant  le  plus  consider- 
able de  la  contr^,  des  Europ^ens  qui 
remontent  le  Gauge,  lui  out  donn^  le  nom 
de  ziTi^re  dlTgli  dans  sa  partie  in- 
f^rieure.  .  .  ." — lyAnvilU,  p.  64. 

HOOGLY  BIVEB,  n.p.  See  pre- 
ceding. The  stream  to  which  we  ^ve 
this  name  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  delta  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  viz.,  the  Baugheruttee,  Jaling- 
hee,  and  Matabanga  (Bhdgiralhiy  JaU 
angi^  and  Mdtdhhdnga),  known  as  the 
Nnddeea  (Nadiya)  Bivers. 

HOOKA,  s.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
huhkahy  properly  *a  round  casket.* 
The  Indian  pipe  for  smoking  through 
water,  the  elaborated  hnbDie-babDie 
^q.v.).  That  which  is  smoked  in  the 
Moka  is  a  curious  compound  of  tobacco, 
spice,  molasses,  fruit,  &c.  [See  Baden- 
Potoelly  Panjah  Products,  i.  290.]  In 
1840  the  hooka  was  still  very  common 
at  Calcutta  dinner-tables,  as  well  as 
regimental  mess-tables,  and  its  bubble- 
btMle-bubble  was  heard  from  various 
quarters  before  the  cloth  was  removed 
— as  was  customary  in  those  days. 
Going  back  further  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  vears  it  was  not  very  uncommon 
to  see  the  use  of  the  hooka  kept  up  by 
old  Indians  after  their  return  to 
Europe ;  one  such  at  least,  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  elder  of  the  present 
writers  in  his  childhood,  being  a  lady 
who  continued  its  use  in  Scotland  for 
several  years.  When  the  second  of  the 
present  writers  landed  first  at  Madras, 
in  1860,  there  were  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  Europeans  at  the  Presidency 
who  still  used  the  hooka ;  there  is  not 
one  now  (c.  1878).  A  few  gentlemen 
at  Hyderabad  are  said  still  to  keep  it 
up.    [Mrs.  Mackenzie  writing  in  1850 
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Bays:  "There  was  a  dinner  l>artjr  in 
the  evening  (at  Agra),  mostly  civibans, 
as  I  quickly  discovered  by  tneir  huqas. 
I  have  never  seen  the  hriqa  smoked 
save  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  except  by  a 
very  old  general  officer  at  Calcutta." 
(Life  in  the  Mission,  ii.  1961  In  1837 
Miss  Eden  says:  "the  aides-de-camp 
and  doctor  get  their  newspapers  ana 
hookahs  in  a  cluster  on  their  side  of  the 
street."  (Uv  the  Country,  i.  70).  The 
rules  for  the  Calcutta  Subscription 
Dances  in  1792  provide :  "  That  ho<^cer8 
be  not  admitted  to  the  ball  room  during 
any  part  of  the  night  But  hookers 
might  be  admitted  to  the  supper  rooms, 
to  the  card  rooms,  to  the  boxes  in  the 
theatre,  and  to  each  side  of  the  assembly 
room,  between  the  large  pillars  and  the 
walls."— Cfatrw,  Good  Ola  Days,  i.  98.] 
"  In  former  days  it  was  a  dire  offence 
to  step  over  another  person's  hooka- 
carpet  and  ^A:a-snake.  Men  who  did 
so  mtentionally  were  called  out."  (Af.- 
Gen,  KeaUnge), 

1768.  — <'Thi8  last  Seaaon  I  hare  been 
without  Company  (except  that  of  my  Pipe 
or  Hooker),  and  when  employed  in  the  m- 
nooent  diversion  of  smoakinff  it,  hare  often 
thought  of  you,  and.  Old  England." — MS. 
Letter  qf  Janus  Rennell^  July  1. 

1782.  — "When  he  observes  that  the 
gentlemen  introduce  their  hookas  and  smoak 
in  the  company  of  ladies,  why  did  he  not 
add  that  the  mixture  of  sweet-scented 
Persian  tobacco,  sweet  herbs,  coarse  sugar, 
spioe,  etc.,  which  they  inhale  .  .  .  comes 
through  clean  water,  and  is  so  very  pleasant, 
that  many  ladies  take  the  tube,  and  draw  a 
little  of  the  smoak  into  their  mouths." — 
Prioe*s  TracU,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

1783.— "For  my  part,  in  thirty  years' 
residence,  I  never  could  find  out  one  single 
luxury  of  the  East,  so  much  talked  of  here, 
except  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  smoaking  a 
hooka,  drinking  cool  water  (when  I  could 
get  it),  and  wearinjg  clean  linen."  —  {Jos, 
Price),  Some  ObsenxUums  on  a  late  Publicatiim. 
Ac.,  79. 

1789.—"  When  the  cloth  is  removed,  all 
the  servants  except  the  hookBrbedar  retire, 
and  make  way  for  the  sea  breeze  to  circu- 
late, which  is  very  refreshing  to  the  Com- 
panv,  whilst  they  drink  their  wine,  and 
smoke  the  hooker,  a  machine  not  easily 
described.  .  .  ."—Munro**  JVarrative,  58. 

1828.— "Every  one  was  hushed,  but  the 
noise  of  that  wind  .  .  .  and  the  occasional 
bubbling  of  my  own  hookah,  which  had  just 
been  furnished  with  another  chillum." — 
TKe  KMixzilhask,  i.  2. 

c.  1849.— See  Sir  C.  Napier,  quoted  under 
GRAM-FED. 

c.  1868.— 
<(  Son  hooka  bigarr^  d'arabesques  fleuries." 
LecoiUe  tie  Lttle,  Pohnes  Barbares. 


1872.—".  .  .  in  the  background  the  car- 
case of  a  boar  with  a  cluster  of  villap^rs 
sitting  by  it,  passing  a  hookah  of  primitive 
form  round,  for  each  to  take  a  pull  in  turn.** 
— A  True  Reformer,  ch.  i. 

1874.—".  .  .  des  hookas  d 'argent  emaiD€ 
et  cisel^.  .  .  ."  —  Franz,  Souvenir  fi*«9i« 
Cotaqite,  ch.  iv. 

HOOEA-BUBDAB,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  hukJha-barddr,  *  hooka-bearer ' ;  the 
servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
his  master's  hooka,  and  who  considered 
that  duty  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time. 
See  fViUiamson,  V.M.  i.  220. 

[1779.— "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hastings  present 

their  compliments  to  Mr.  and  request 

the  favour  of  his  company  to  a  concert  and 

supper   on   Thursday   next.    Mr.    is 

requested  to  bring  no  servants  except  his 
Houccabordar."— In  Carey,  Good  Old  Days, 
i.  71.] 

1789.  —  "Hodkerbedar."  (See  under 
HOOKA.) 

1801.— "The  Resident .  .  .  tells  a  strange 
story  how  his  hookah-bordar,  after  cheat- 
ing and  robbing  him,  proceeded  to  England, 
and  set  up  as  the  Pknce  of  Sylhet,  took  in 
everybody,  was  waited  upon  by  Pitt»  dined 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  presented 
to  the  'Kixi%"^Elfh%ntti(me,  in  L\fe,  i.  34. 

HOOEUM,  s.  An  order  ;  Ar.— H. 
l^ukm,    (See  under  HAKIH.) 

[1(78. —  "The  Kind's  hooUm  is  of  as 
smJEill  value  as  an  ordinary  Glovemour's.** — 
In  YvU,  Hedges*  Diary,  Huk.  Soc.  ii.  xlvi. 

[1880.—"  Of  course  Raja  Joe  Hookham 
will  preside."- ^/i  Baha,  106.] 

HOOLnCK,s.  Benf.hulakl  The 
word  is  not  in  the  Diets.,  [hut  it  is 
possibly  connected  with  ulUk,  Skt. 
uLahiy  <  an  owl,'  both  bird  and  animal 
taking  their  name  from  their  wailiiig 
note].  The  black  gibbon  {Hylobatts 
hoolaokyJerd.;  [Blanford,  Mami)udia,5'\^ 
not  unfrequently  tamed  on  our  £. 
frontier,  and  from  its  gentle  engaging 
ways,  and  plaintive  cries,  often  becom> 
ing  a  great  pet.  In  the  forests  of  the 
Kasia  Hills,  when  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  simi  of  a  living  creature,  by 
calling  out  noo !  hoo !  one  sometimes 
could  wake  a  clamour  in  response  from 
the  hoolucksy  as  if  hunareds  had 
suddenly  started  to  life,  each  shouting 
hoo !  hoo !  hoo  !  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

c.  1809.—"  The  Hnlloks  live  in  consider- 
able herds  ;  and  although  exceedingly  noisy, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  view,  their  activity 
in  springing  from  tree  to  tree  being  veiv 
great ;  and  thev  are  very  Bhyy*—BvditmeuiJs 
RungpocT,  in  JSastem  ImUa,  iti.  508. 
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1868. — "  Our  odIt  ca^ive  this  time  waa  a 
hvliiq  monkey,  a  ehy  httle  beast,  and  verv 
rarely  seen  or  caught.  They  have  black 
fur  with  white  breasts,  and  go  about  usually 
in  pain,  swinffing  from  branch  to  branch 
with  incredible  agility,  and  making  the 
forest  resound  with  their  strange  oaohinatorv 
cry.  .  .  ."— r.  Zerin,  A  Fly  w^  the  Whed, 
374. 

1884.—"  He  then  .  .  .  describes  a  gibbon 
he  had  (not  an  historian  nor  a  book,  but  a 
specimen  of  Hylobates  hooluck)  who  must 
have  been  wholly  delightful.  T^s  engaging 
anthropoid  used  to  pnt  his  arm  through 
Mr.  Stemdale's,  was  extremely  dean  in  his 
habits  (*  which,'  says  Mr.  Stemdale  thought- 
fully and  truthfully,  *  cannot  be  said  of  all 
the  monkey  tribe  ),  and  would  not  go  to 
sleep  without  a  pillow.  Of  course  he  died 
of  consumption.  The  gibbon,  however,  as 
a  pet  has  one  weakness,  that  of  '  howling  in 
a  piercing  and  somewhat  hysterical  fashion 
for  some  minutes  till  exhausted.*" — Saiy. 
Rfview,  May  31,  on  SUmdaU't  NaJL  Hist,  qf 
Mammalia  of  India,  kc. 

HOOLY,  s.  Hind.^Zf(Skt.^2eZA:d), 
[perhaps  from  the  sound  made  in  sing- 
ing]. The  spring  festival,  held  at  the 
approach  of  the  vernal  equinox,  during 
the  10  davs  preceding  the  full  moon  of 
the  month  Phdlguna.  It  is  a  sort  of 
carnival  in  honour  of  Krishna  and  the 
milkmaids.  Passers-bv  are  chaffed,  and 
pelted  with  red  powder,  or  drenched 
with '  yellow  liquids  from  squirts. 
Songs,  mostly  obscene,  are  sung  in 
praise  of  Krishna,  and  dances  per- 
formed round  fires.  In  Bengal  the 
feast  is  called  dol  jdtrdy  or  'Swing- 
cradle  festival.'  [On  the  idea  under- 
lying the  rite,  see  Fraeer,  Oolden  Bottgh, 
2nd  ed.  iii  306  seq.] 

c.  1590.— "Here  is  also  a  place  called 
Cheramutty,  where,  during  the  feast  of  the 
Hooly,  flames  issue  out  of  the  ground  in  a 
most  astonishing  manner." — OladiriWa  Ayeen 
Akbny,  ii.  34 ;  [ed.  Jarreti,  ii.  173]. 

[1671.— "In  Feb.  or  March  they  have  a 
feast  the  Romanists  call  Carnival,  the  Indians 
Whoolye."— In  VtUe,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak. 
See.  ii.  ocexiy.] 

1078.—".  .  .  their  Hooly,  which  is  at 
their  other  Seed-Time."— /Vy«r,  180. 

1727.— "One  (Feast)  they  kept  on  Sight 
of  a  New  Moon  in  February,  exceeded  the 
rest  in  ridiculous  Actions  and  Expense ;  and 
this  they  called  the  Feast  of  wooly,  who 
was  ...  a  fierce  fellow  in  a  War  with 
some  Giants  that  infested  Sindy.  .  .  ." — A, 
HamiiUm,  i.  128 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  129]. 

1806. — "I  have  delivered  your  message 
to  Mr.  £L  about  April  day,  but  he  says  he 
understands  the  learned  to  place  the  Hooly 
as  acooiding  with  May  day,  and  he  believes 
they  have  no  occasion  in  India  to  set  apart 
a  particular  day  in  the  year  for  the  manu- 


facture. .  .  ."—Letter  from  Mn.  Halhed  to 
W.  Hadings,  in  Col,  Review,  xxvi.  93. 

1809.—".  .  .  We  paid  the  Muha  Raj 
(Sindhia)  the  customary  visit  at  the  Hohlee. 
Everythinp^  was  prepared  for  playing ;  but 
at  Captam  C.'s  particular  request,  that 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  dispensed  with. 
Flaying  the  Hohlee  consists  m  throwing 
about  a  quantity  of  flour,  made  from  a 
water-nut  called  stngftra,  and  dyed  with 
red  Sanders;  it  is  called  abeer;  and  the 
principal  sport  is  to  cast  it  into  the  eyes, 
mouth,  and  nose  of  the  players,  and  to 
splash  them  all  over  with  water  tinged  of 
an  orange  colour  with  the  flowers  of  tine  dak 
(see  DHAWK)  tree."— Broughton*»  LeUen, 
p.  87;  [ed.  1892,  p.65«7.]. 

HOON,  s.  A  gold  Pagoda  (coinX 
q.v.  Hind,  hun^  "perhaps  from  Canar. 
honnu  (gold) "  —  Wilson,  [See  i2tce, 
Mysore,  i.  801.] 

1647. — "  A  wonderfully  large  diamond 
from  a  mine  in  the  temtory  of  Golkonda 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  kutbu-1-Mulk  ; 
whereupon  an  order  was  issued,  directing 
him  to  forward  the  same  to  Court ;  when  its 
estimated  value  would  be  taken  into  account 
as  part  of  the  two  lacs  of  hwu  which  was 
the  stipulated  amount  of  his  annual  tribute." 
—'Indyat  Khdn,  in  EUiot,  vii.  84. 

1879.—"  In  Exhibit  320  Ramii  engages  to 
pay  five  hona  (=Rs.  20)  to  Vithoba,  besides 
paying  the  Government  assessment."  — 
Bombay  High  Court  Judgment,  Jan.  27, 
p.  121. 

HOONDY,  s.  Hind,  hundiy  hundavi; 
Mahr.  and  Giij,  hundi.  A  bill  of  ex- 
change in  a  native  language. 

1810.— "  Hoondiei  {i.e.  bankers'  drafts) 
would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  them." — 
WiUiamson,  V.  M.  ii.  680. 

HOONIMAUN,  s.  The  great  ape  ; 
also  called  Lnngoor. 

1653. — "Hezmand  est  vn  singe  que  les 
Tndou  tiennent  pour  Sainot." — Z><*  la  Boul- 
laye-U-Gouz,  p.  m1. 

HOOWA.  A  peculiar  call  (hUioa) 
used  by  the  Singhalese,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  distance  over  which 
this  call  can  be  heard.  Compare  the 
Australian  coo-ee, 

HOPPER,  s.  A  colloquial  term  in  S. 
India  for  cakes  (usually  of  rice-flourX 
somewhat  resembling  the  wheaten 
chapatties  (qv.)  of  Upper  India.  It 
is  the  Tamil  appam,  [Irom  oppu,  *to 
clap  with  the  hand.'  In  Bombay  the 
form  used  is  ap.] 

1682.— "Thus  having  talked  a  while,  he 
gave   him   very  good   entertainment,  and 
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oommanded  to  give  him  certaine  cakes, 
made  of  the  flower  of  Wheate,  which  the 
Malabars  do  call  Apes,  and  with  the  same 
houme  "—Castafltda  (by  N.L.),  f.  38. 

1606. — "  Great  dishes  of  apas."— (7oietiea, 
f .  48v. 

1672.— "These  cakes  are  called  Apenbv 
.  the  Malabars." — Baldaeut^  Afgoderye{D\xtch. 
ed.),  39. 

c.  1690.— '  '£z  iis  (the  chestnuts  of  the  Jack 
fruit)  in  sole  siccatis  farinam,  ex  eaque 
placentas,  apas  dictas,  conficiunt." — Rkeede^ 
iii. 

1707. — "Those  who  bake  oppen  without 
permission  will  be  subject  to  severe  penalty." 
—TheaawdtiM  (Tamil  Laws  of  Jaffna),  700. 

[1826. — **  He  sat  down  beside  me,  and 
shared  between  us  his  coarse  brown  aps." — 
Pandurang  Hon,  ed.  1873,  i.  81.] 

I860.—"  Appas  (called  hoppen  by  the 
English)  .  .  .  supply  their  morning  repast." 
— TennenVs  Ceylon^  ii.  161, 

HOPPO,  B.  The  (Hhinese  Superin- 
tendent of  Customs  at  (]!anton.  Qiles 
says:  "The  term  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Hoo  poo,  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  with  whicn  office  the  Hoppo, 
or  Collector  of  duties,  is  in  direct  com- 
munication." Dr.  Williams  gives  a 
different  account  ^see  below).  Neither 
affords  much  satisfaction.  [The  N.E.D, 
accepts  the  account  given  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Williams.] 

1711.—''  The  HoppOB,  who  look  on  Europe 
Ships  as  a  great  branch  of  their  Profits, 
.will  give  you  all  the  fair  words  imaginable." 
— Lockyer,  101. 

1727. — "  I  have  staid  about  a  Week,  and 
found  no  Merchants  come  near  me,  which 
made  me  suspect,  that  there  were  some 
underhand  dealinffs  between  the  Hapoa  and 
his  Chaps,  to  my  Prejudice." — A.  Uamiltfrn^ 
ii.  228 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  2271  (See  also  under 
HONG.) 

1748.—" .  .  .  just  as  he  (Mr.  Anson)  was 
ready  to  embark,  the  Hoppo  or  Chifuse 
Custom-house  officer  of  Macao  refused  to 
grant  a  permit  to  the  boat." — A  nson's  Vcyagty 
5th  ed.  1756,  p.  856. 

1750-62.— "The  hoppo,  happa,  or  first 
inspector  of  customs  .  .  .  came  to  see  us 
to-day."— 0»6«it,  i.  369. 

1782. — "  La  chaige  d'Opeon  r^pond  2k  celle 
d'intendant  de  province.' —iS^ikto/,  ii.  236. 

1797. — *'.  .  .  the  Hoppo  or  mandarine 
more  immediately  connected  with  Euro- 
peans."—<$tr  Q,  Staunton,  i.  239. 

1842  (?).— "The  term  hoppo  is  confined  to 
Canton,  and  is  a  corruption  of  the  term 
koi-po'sko,  the  name  of  the  officer  who  has 
control  over  the  boats  on  the  river,  strangely 
applied  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  by 
foreigners." — Weils  WilHaiM,  Chinese  Com- 
nuTcuU  Guide,  221. 


[1878.— "The  second  board  or  tribunal  is 
named  hoopoe,  and  to  it  is  entrusted  the 
care  and  keeping  of  the  imperial  revenue." 
—Orayy  China,  i.  19.] 

1882.— "It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
here  that  the  *  Hoppo '  (as  he  was  incorrectly 
styled)  filled  an  office  especially  created  for 
the  foreign  trade  at  Canton.  .  .  .  The  Board 
of  Revenue  is  in  Chinese  *  Hoo-poo,'  and  the 
office  was  locally  misapplied  to  the  officer  in 
question." — The  Faiuewajt  at  Canton,  p.  36. 

H0B8E-KEEPEB,  s.  An  old  pro- 
vincial English  term,  used  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  in  Ceylon,  for  *  groom.' 
The  usual  corresponaiug  words  are,  in 
N.  India,  syce  (q.v.),  and  in  Bombay 
ghordwdld  (see  GORAWALLAH). 

1565.—"  There  in  the  reste  of  the  Cophine 
made  for  the  nones  thei  bewrie  one  of  his 
dierest  lemmans,  a  waityn^  manne,  a  Cooke, 
a  Horse-kee]^,  a  Laoqme,  a  Butler,  and 
a  Horse,  whiche  thei  al  at  first  strangle, 
and  thruste  in."— IF.  Watreman,  Fardle  of 
Faeiouns,  N.  1. 

1609. —  "  Watermen,  Lackeyes,  Horae- 
keepen."— i^au'itiw,  in  Purehas,  i.  216. 

1678.—"  On  St.  George's  Day  I  was  com- 
manded by  the  Honourable  Oerald  Aungier 
...  to  embarque  on  a  Bombaim  Boat  .  .  . 
waited  on  by  two  of  the  Governor's  servants 
...  an  HoFBekeeper.  .  .  .**— Fryer,  123. 

1698.—".  .  .  followed  by  his  boy  .  .  . 
and  his  horsekeeper." — In  Wheeitr,  i.  300. 

1829. — "  In  my  English  buggy,  with  lamps 
lighted  and  an  Exiglish  sort  of  a  nag,  I  might 
almost  have  fancied  myself  in  England,  but 
for  the  black  horse-keeper  alongside  of  me." 
—Mem.  of  Col,  Mountain,  87. 

1887. — "  Even  my  horse  pretends  he  is  too 
fine  to  switch  off  his  own  flies  with  his  own 
long  tail,  but  turns  his  head  round  to  order 
the  honiekeeper  ...  to  wipe  them  off  for 
him." — Letters  from  Madras,  50. 

H0B8E-SADI8H  TBEE,  s.  This 
is  a  common  name,  in  both  N.  and  S. 
India,  for  the  tree  called  in  Hind.  «x- 
hajnd;  Moringa  pterygosperma^  Qaertn., 
Hyperanthera  moringa,  Vahl.  (N.  O. 
Moringaceae),  in  Skt.  sobhdnjana.  Sir 
Q.  Birdwood  says :  **  A  marvellous  tree 
botanically,  as  no  one  knows  in  what 
order  to  put  it ;  it  has  links  with  so 
many;  and  it  is  evidently  a  *  head- 
centre  '  in  the  progressive  development 
of  forms."  The  name  is  eiven  because 
the  scraped  root  is  used  in  place  of 
horse-raoish,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  flavour.  In  S.  India  the  same  plant 
is  called  the  Drumstick  -  tree  (q.v.X 
from  the  shape  of  the  long  slender 
fruit,  which  is  used  as  a  ve^table,  or 
in  curry,  or  made  into  a  native  pickle 
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"  most  nauseous  to  Europeans  "  {Punjab 
Plants).  'It  is  a  native  of  N.W.  India, 
and  alsa  extensively  cultivated  in  India 
and  other  tropical  countries,  and  is  used 
also  for  many  purposes  in  the  native 
pharmacopoeia.    [See  H7B0BALAN.] 

HOSBOLHOOKUM,  &c.  Properly 
(Ar.  used  in  Hind.)  Itcub-ul-hukm,  liter- 
ally 'according  to  order' ;  these  words 
forming  the  initial  formula  of  a  docu- 
ment issued  by  officers  of  State  on  royal 
authority,  an^  thence  applied  as  the. 
title  of  such  a  document. 

[1678.—"  Had  it  bin  another  King,  as  Sha- 
jehawn,  whose  phirmaund  (see  FIBMAUN) 
and  hailmlUiookimB  were  of  such  great 
force  and  binding." — In  FuZe,  Hedges*  Inary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  zlyi.] 

„  "...  the  other  fl^^en  in  the  10th 
year  of  Oranzeeb,  for  the  Rngliwh  to  ^y  2 
per  cent,  at  Surat,  which  the  Mogul  inter- 
preted by  his  order,  and  Hnshull  Hookom 
{id  etiy  a  word  of  command  bv  word  of 
mouth)  to  his  Devan  in  Bengali,  that  the 
English  were  to  pay  2  per  cent,  custom  at 
Surat,  and  in  all  other  his  dominionii  to  be 
custom  free."— /v.  SL  Geo.  ContM.,  17th 
Dec.,  in  Note*  and  ExU.,  Pt.  I.  pp.  97-96. 

1702.— "  The  Nabob  told  me  that  the  great 
Ood  knows  that  he  had  ever  a  hearty  respect 
for  the  English  .  .  .  saying,  here  is  the 
Hoslnilhocam,  which  the  king  has  sent  me 
to  seize  Factories  and  all  their  effects." — In 
Wheder,  i.  387. 

1727.—"  The  Phimumnd  is  presented  (bv 
the  Ooosberdaar  (Ooonbnrdar),  or  Hosbkl- 
honekain,  or.  in  EnglUk,  the  King's 
Messenger)  ana  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
or  City  makes  a  short  speech. " — A .  Hamilton^ 
i.  280  ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  233]. 

1757. — "  This  Treaty  was  conceired  in  the 
following  Terms.  I.  Whatever  Rights  and 
Privileges  the  Kin^  had  ^nted  the  English 
Company,  in  their  Phirmaund,  and  the 
Husniilhoomms  (nc),  sent  from  Belly,  shall 
not  be  disputed." — Mem.  of  the  Revolution 
in  Bengal,  pp.  21-22. 

1759.— *'  Honsblll-hoolnim  [under  the  great 
teal  of  the  Nahoh  Vizier^  Ulmah  Malecl; 
Ifixam  al  Jfttfaci  Bahadour.  Be  peace  unto 
the  high  and  renowned  Mr.  John  Spencer ..." 
— InOambridge**  Acct.  of  the  War^  &c.,  22d, 

1761.— "A  grant  signed  by  the  Mogul  is 
called  a  Phirmaund  {farmdn).  By  the 
Mofful's  Son,  a  Nushawn  (niahdn).  By  the 
Nabob  a  Perwanna  (parwdna).  By  the 
Vizier,  a  Hooselml-hoolnmi." — Ibid.  22&. 

1769. — *' Besides  it  is  obvious,  that  as 
great  a  sum  might  have  been  drawn  from 
that  Company  without  affecting  property 
...  or  runmng  into  his  golden  dream  of 
oockets  on  the  Ganges,  or  yirions  of  Stamp 
duties,  Peneannat.  Dustiektf  Kidbundeet  and 
Hnabnlhooknmi.  — jBuritf,  Ohmt,  on  a  laU 


Publication  called  "The  Present  State  of  the 
Nation." 

HOT- WINDS,  a.  This  may  almost 
be  termed  the  name  of  one  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  in  Upper  India, 
when  the  hot  dry  westerly  winds  pre- 
vail, and  such  aids  to  coolness  as  the 
tatty  and  thermantidote  (q.v.)  are 
brought  into  use.  May  is  the  typical 
monui  of  such  winds. 

1804.— "Holkar  appears  to  me  to  wish  to 
avoid  the  contest  at  present;  and  so  does 
(ren.  Lake,  possibly  from  a  desire  to  give  his 
troops  some  repose,  and  not  to  expose  the 
Europeans  to  the  hot  winds  in  Hindustan." 
—  Wellington,  iii.  180. 

1873. — *'  It's  no  use  thinking  of  lunch  in 
this  roaring  hot  wind  that's  getting  up, 
so  we  shall  be  all  li^ht  and  fresh  for  another 
shy  at  the  pigs  this  afternoon." — The  True 
Reformer,  i.  p.  8. 

HOWDAH,  vulg.  HOWDEB,  &c.,  s. 
Hind,  modified  from  Ar.  haudaj.  A 
great  chair  or  framed  seat  carried  by 
an  elephant.  The  ori^nal  Arabic 
word  haudaj  is  applied  to  litters 
carried  by  camels. 

c.  1668. — ''At  other  times  he  rideth  on  an 
Elephant  in  a  Mih-dember  or  Hanse  .  .  . 
the  Mit-dember  being  a  little  square  House 
or  Turret  of  Wood,  is  always  painted  and 
gilded ;  and  the  Haue,  which  is  an  Oval 
seat,  having  a  Canopy  with  Pillars  oyer  it, 
is  so  likewise." — Bemier,  E.T.  119 ;  [ed. 
CofittaJble,  870]. 

c.  1785.— "Colonel  Smith  .  .  .  reviewed 
his  troops  from  the  houdar  of  his  elephant." 
—Carraecioli's  L.  of  Olive,  iii.  133. 

A  popular  rhyme  which  was  applied 
in  Inaia  successively  to  •  Warren 
Hastings'  escape  from  Benares  in  1781, 
and  to  Col.  Monson's  retreat  from 
Malwa  in  1804,  and  which  was  per- 
haps much  older  than  either,  runs  : 

"  Ghore  par  handa,  hathi  par  jIn 

T«i^T  VvVs«.  «a«s  i  Warren  Hastin  ! 
Jaldl  bhag-gaya^  ^^^j  ^^^  , .. 

which  may  be   rendered    with    some 
anachronism  in  expression : 

**  Horses  with  howdahs,  and  elephants 

saddled 
Off  belter  skelter  the  Sahibs  skedaddled." 
[1805.  —  "  Housa,  howda."     See  under 

1831.— 
"  And  when  the^  talked  of  Elephants, 
And  ridinff  in  my  Howder, 
(So  it  was  ouled  by  all  my  aunts) 
I  prouder  grew  and  prouder." 
ff.  M.  Parker,  in  Bengal  Annual,  119. 
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1856.— 
"  But  she,  the  gallant  lady,  holding  fast 

With  one  soft  arm  the  jewelled  howdah's 
side, 

Still  with  the  other  circles  tight  the  babe 

Sore  smitten  by  a  cruel  shaft  ..." 

Tke.  Banyan  Tret,  a  Poem. 

1868.— *' Elephants  are  also  liable  to  be 
disabled  .  .  .  ulcers  arise  from  neglect  or 
carelessness  in  fitting  on  the  howdah." — 
Sal.  Review,  Sept.  6,  812. 

HTTBBA,  8.  A  grain  ;  a  jot  or  tittle. 
Ar.  haJtiba, 

1786 — "  For  two  years  we  have  not  received 
a  hubba  on  account  of  our  tvnkaw,  though 
the  ministers  have  annually  charged  a  lac  of 
rupees,  and  never  paid  us  anything."— In 
Art,  agtl.  ffagtings,  Burke,  vii.  141. 

[1886.— "The  habbeh  (or  grain  of  barley) 
is  the  48th  part  of  dirhem,  or  third  of  a 
keerat  ...  or  in  commerce  fully  eqiial  to 
an  English  grain."  —  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt., 
ii.  326.J 

HUBBLE-BUBBLE,  s.  An  ono- 
niatopoeia  applied  to  the  hooka  in  its 
rudimentary  form,  as  used  by  the 
masses  in  India.  Tobacco,  or  a  mix- 
ture containing  tobacco  amongst  other 
things,  is  placed  with  embers  in  a 
terra-cotta  nhilliim  (q.v.),  from  which 
a  reed  carries  the  smoke  into  a  coco- 
nut shell  half  full  of  water,  and  the 
smoke  is  drawn  through  a  hole  in  the 
side,  generally  without  any  kind  of 
mouth-piece,  making  a  bubbling  or 
gurgling  sound.  An  elaborate  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  Terry's  Voyage  (see 
below),  and  another  m  Govinda  So- 
mantOy  i.  29  (1872). 

1616.—".  .  .  they  have  little  Earthen 
Pots  .  .  .  having  a  narrow  neck  and  an 
open  round  top,  out  of  the  belly  of  which 
comes  a  small  spout,  to  the  lower  part  of 
which  spout  they  fill  the  Pot  with  water: 
then  putting  their  Tobacco  loose  in  the  top, 
and  a  burning  coal  upon  i1^  they  having  first 
fastned  a  very  small  strait  hollow  Cane  or 
Reed  .  .  .  within  that  spout  .  .  .  the  Pot 
standing  on  the  ground,  draw  that  smoak 
into  their  mouths,  which  first  falls  upon  the 
Superficies  of  the  water,  and  much  discolours 
it.  And  this  way  of  taking  their  Tobacco, 
they  believe  makes  it  much  more  cool  and 
wholsom."— r«Ty,  ed.  1666,  p.  368. 

c.  1680.— "Tobacco  is  of  great  account 
here ;  not  strong  (as  our  men  love),  but 
weake  and  loafie ;  suckt  out  of  long^  canes 
call'd  bubble  •  babbles  .  .  ."— ^r.  T. 
Berbert,  28. 

1673.—"  Coming  back  1  found  my  trouble- 
some Comrade  very  merry,  and  packing  up 
his  Household  Stuff,  his  Bang  dowI,  and 
Hubble-bubble,  to  go  along  with  me."— 
Fryer,  127. 


1673. — ".  .  .  bolstered  up  with  embroi- 
dered Cushions,  smoaking  out  cH  a  silver 
Hubble-bubble."- -FVy«r,  181. 

1697.—".  .  .  Yesterday  the  King's 
Dewan,  and  this  day  the  Elinff's  Buxee  .  .  . 
arrived  ...  to  each  of  whom  sent  two 
bottles  of  Rose-water,  and  a  glass  HubUe- 
babble,  with  a  compliment."— In  Wheeler, 
i.  318. 

c.  1760.— See  Qrote,  i.  146. 

1811.— "Cette  mani^re  de  fumer  est 
extrdmement  commune  ...  on  la  nomme 
Hubbel  de  Bubbel."— So/vy9u,  tom.  iii. 

1868.— "His  (the  Dyak's)  favourite  pipe 
is  a  huge  Hubble-bubble."— IFoZ/dc*,  Mai. 
Archip.,  ed.  1880,  p.  80. 

HUB8HEE,  n.p.  Ar.  Hab(uki,  P. 
Habshij  *an  Abyssinian,'  an  Ethiopian, 
a  ne^.  The  name  is  often  sjjecifically 
applied  to  the  chief  of  Jinjira  on  the 
western  coast,  who  is  the  descendant  of 
an  Abyssinian  family. 

1298. — "There  are  numerous  cities  and 
villages  in  this  province  of  Abash,  and  many 
merchants." — Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  ii.  425. 

re.  1346. -"Habddik"  See  under 
COLOHBO.] 

1563. — "At  this  time,  among  certain 
Moors,  who  came  to  sell  provisions  to  the 
ships,  had  come  three  Abeshii  {Ahexiji)  of 
the  country  of  the  Prester  John  .  .  ." — 
Barrot,  I.  iv.  4. 

[1612.—"  Sent  away  the  Thomas  towards 
the  Habash  coast.**— Danvers,  Letters,  i.  166 ; 
"The  Habeeh  shore. "-/&k2.  i.  131. 

[c.  1661. — " ...  on  my  way  to  Gender, 
the  capital  of  Habech,  or  Kingdom  of 
Ethiopia." — Bemier,  ed.  Oonstabie,  2.] 

1673.—"  Cowis  Cawn,  an  Hobey  or  Arabian 
Cofery  {CuBw)."— Fryer,  147. 

1681. — **ffahe8nni  ,  .  .  none  passim  no- 
minantur;  vocabulo  ab  Arabibus  indito, 
quibus    Habeeh    colluviem    vel    mizturam 

f^entium  denotat" — Ludolpki,  Hist.  Aethiop. 
lb.  i.  c.  i. 

1760-60.— "The  Moors  are  also  fond  of 
having  Abyssinian  slaves  known  in  India  by 
the  name  of  Hobehy  Coffrees."  —  Oro$e, 
i.  148. 

1789.— "In  India  Negroes,  Habininiant, 
Nobis  {i.e.  Nubians)  ko.  &c.  are  promis- 
cuously called  Habaahiei  or  Hahinians, 
although  the  two  latter  are  no  negroes ;  and 
the  Nobies  and  Habawheii  differ  greatly  from 
one  another."  —  liote  to  Seir  Mniaqherin^ 
iii.  36. 

[1813.—".  .  .  the  master  of  a  family 
adopts  a  slave,  frequently  a  Haibhee 
Abyssinian,  of  the  darkest  hue,  for  his  heir." 
—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  473.] 

1884.— "One  of  my  Tibetan  ponies  had 
short  curly  brown  hair,  and  was  called  both 
bv  mv  servants,  and  oy  Dr.  Campbell,  'a 
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**  I  understood  that  the  name  was  speoifio 
for  that  deacription  of  pony  amongst  the 
traders."— iVoto  by  Sir  Joaepk  Hi>oher, 

HUOK.  Properly  Ar.  hahh,  A  just 
right;  a  lawful  claim;  a  perquisite 
claimable  by  established  usage. 

[1866.—"  The  differenoe  between  the  bazar 
pnoe,  and  the  amount  price  of  the  article 
sold,  is  the  Imq  of  the  DuUal  (DeloU)."— 
Coi^feuifm$  of  am.  OnUrly,  50.] 

HUCKEEM,  8.  Ar.— H.  hdkim; 
a  physician.    (See  note  under  HAKIM.) 

1622.— "I,  who  was  thinking  little  or 
nothing  about  myself,  was  foruiwith  put 
by  them  into  the  hands  of  an  excellent 
pnjrsician,  a  native  of  Shiraz,  who  then 
happened  to  be  at  Lar,  and  whose  name 
was  HtJbim  Abu* I  feUib,  The  word  heklm 
signifies  '  wise ' ;  it  is  a  title  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  give  to  all  thoee  learned  in 
medical  matters."— P.  (Mia  Vails,  ii.  818. 

1673. — "  My  Attendance  is  engaged,  and 
a  Million  of  F^mises,  could  I  restore  him  to 
his  Health,  laid  down  from  his  Wives, 
Children,  and  Relations,  who  all  (with  the 
Gitisens,  as  I  could  hear  going  along)  pray 
to  God  that  the  Haddn  Frinffi,  the  Frank 
Doctor,  might  kill  him  .  .  ."^Fryer,  812. 

1837. — **  I  had  the  native  works  on  Materia 
Medica  collated  by  competent  Hakeems  and 
Moonshees." — Royle,  Hindoo  Mtdicine,  25. 

HXJLLIA,  s.  Canarese  Holeya; 
the  same  as  Polea  (pulayan)  (a. v.), 
equivalent  to  Pariah  (q. v.).  [^^Holeyas 
field-labourers  and  agrestic  serfs  of 
S.  Canara ;  Pulayan  being  the  Malaya- 
lam  and  Paraivan  the  Tamil  form  of 
the  same  word.  Brahmans  derive  it 
from  hole.  *  pollution  * ;  others  from 
Aote,  *  land '  or  *  soil,'  as  beinc  thought 
to  be  autochthones "  (Sturrock,  Man,  of 
S.  (Janarcu,  i.  173).  Tne  last  derivation 
is  accepted  in  the  Madras  Gloss.  For  an 
illustration  of  these  people,  see  Richtery 
Man.  ofGoorg,  112.] 

1817.—**.  .  .  a  Hnllii  or  Pariar  King." 
—  mVit*,  Hist.  Sketch^,  i.  151. 

1874.—**  At  Meikotta,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
followers  of  R&manya  [Rfim&nujal  Ach&rya, 
and  at  the  Brikhman  temple  at  Bailur,  the 
H61<tyan  or  Parevars  have  the  ri^ht  of 
entering  the  temple  on  three  days  m  the 
year,  specially  set  apcirt  for  them." — M,  J, 
WaUMutty  in  Ind.  Aniiq.  iii.  191. 

HULWA,  s.  Ar.  ^o/iMf  and  ^aldwa 
is  generic  for  sweetmeat,  and  the  word 
is  in  use  from  Constantinople  to 
Calcutta.  In  H.  the  word  represents 
a  particular  class,  of  which  the  in- 


gredients are  milk,  sugar,  almond 
paste,  andchee  flavoured  with  carda- 
mom. "The  best  at  Bombay  is  im- 
ported from  Muskaf  (Birdwood). 

1672.— **Ce  qui  est(nt  plus  le  plaisant, 
c'estoit  un  homme  qui  pr^o^doit  le  corps 
des  confituriers,  lequel  avoit  une  chemise 
qui  luy  descendoit  aux  talons,  toute  oou- 
verte  d'alva,  c'est  k  dire,  de  confiture."— 
Joum,  d'Ant.  Galland,  i.  118. 

1678.—**.  .  .  the  Widow  once  a  Moon  (to) 
go  to  the  Grave  with  her  Acquaintance  to 
repeat  the  doleful  Dii]ge.  after  which  she 
bestows  Holway,  a  kind  of  Sacramental 
Wafer ;  and  entreats  their  Prayers  for  the 
Soul  of  the  Departed."— i^r^er,  94. 

1886.  —  **A  curious  cry  of  the  seller  of 
a  kind  of  sweetmeat  (*haiiweh '),  composed 
of  treacle  fried  with  some  other  ingredients, 
is  *  For  a  nail !  0  sweetmeat !  .  .  /  children 
and  servants  often  steal  implements  of 
iron,  &c.,  from  the  house  .  .  .  and  give 
them  to  him  in  exchange.  .  .  ." — Lane, 
Mod.  Egypt.,  ed.  1871,  ii.  16. 

HUMMAUL,  s.  Ar.  hammdlj  a 
porter.  The  use  of  the  word  in  India 
IS  confined  to  the  west,  and  there  now 
commonly  indicates  a  palankin-bearer. 
The  word  still  survives  in  parts  of 
Sicily  in  the  form  camallnslt.  'fac- 
chino,'  a  relic  of  the  Saracenic  occupa- 
tion. In  Andalusia  alhamel  now 
means  a  man  who  lets  out  a  1 
horse ;  and  the  word  is  also  m 
Morocco  in  the  same  way  (Dozy). 

0.  1350.— **  Those  rustics  whom  they  call 
m^ma^lU  (oamallot),  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  burdens,  and  also  to  carry  men  and 
women  on  their  shoulders  in  litters,  such  as 
are  mentioned  in  Canticles :  *  FeraUum  fecit 
tibi  Solomon  de  li^ia  Libani,'  whereby  is 
meant  a  portable  btter  such  as  I  used  1^  be 
carried  in  at  Zajrton,  and  in  India." — Joint 
de*  Marignolli,  in  Camay,  &c.,  366. 

1554.— **  To  the  Xabandar  (see  SHA- 
BUNDEB)  (at  Ormuz)  for  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  discharging  stores,  and  for  the 
amkls  who  serve  in  the  custom-house." — 
S.  BoUlho,  Tomho,  103. 

1691. — **His  honour  was  carried  by  the 
Amaals,  i.e.  the  Palankyn  bearers  12  in 
number,  sitting  in  his  Palankyn." — Valen- 
tijn,  V.  266. 

1711.—**  Hamalage,  or  Cooley-hire,  at  1 
ooz  (see  QOSBECK)  for  every  maund 
Tabrees."— Tariflf  in  Lochjer,  248. 

1750-60.—**  The  Hamauli  or  porters,  who 
make  a  livelihood  of  carrsring  goods  to  and 
from  the  warehouses." — Ghroae,  i.  120. 

1809. — *'The  palankeen-bearers  are  here 
called  hamanlB  (a  word  signifving  carrier) 
..  .  .  these  people  come  chiefly  from  the 
Mahratta  ooun^,  and  are  of  the  coombie 
or  agricultural  caste." — Maiia  Ghrahmn,  2. 
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1818.— For  fffvma.nla  at  Bussora,  see  MU- 
burJi^  i.  126. 

1840.— "The  hamalB  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  their  precious  load,  the  Apostle 
of  uie  Ganges  "  (Dr.  Duflf  to  wit). — Smith's 
Life  o/Dr,  John  WiUm,  1878,  p.  282. 

1877. — "The  stately  iron  gate  enclosing 
the  front  garden  of  the  Russian  'Embassy 
was  beset  by  a  motley  crowd.  .  .  .  HamalB, 
or  street  porters,  bent  double  under  the 
burden  of  heavy  trunks  and  boxes,  would 
come  now  and  tiien  up  one  or  other  of  the 
two  semicircular  avenues." — LeUerfrom  Con- 
gtantinopUt  in  IVm««,  May  7. 

HXJMMINQ-BIBD,  s.  This  name 
is  popularly  applied  in  some  parts  of 
India  to  the  siin-birds  (sub-fam.  Nec- 
tarininae), 

HUMP,  8.  'Calcutta  humps'  are 
the  salted  humps  of  Indian  oxen 
exported  from  that  city.  (See  under 
BUFFALO.) 

HUBCABBA,  HIBCABA,  &c.,  s. 
Hind,  harkdrd,  'a  messenger,  a  courier  ; 
an  emissary,  a  sny'  (tvilson).  The 
etymology,  accoraing  to  the  same 
authority,  is  fecw,  *  every,*  fefr,  *  busi- 
ness.' The  word  became  very  familiar 
in  the  Gilchristian  spelling  Hurkaru^ 
from  the  existence  of  a  Calcutta  news- 
paper bearing  that  title  (Bengal 
Hurkaru,  generally  enunciated  by  non- 
Indians  as  Hurk^o6)y  for  the  first  60 
years  of  last  century,  or  thereabouts. 

1747.—"  Given  to  the  Ircaras  for  bringing 
news  of  the  Engagement.  (Pag.)  4  3  0." — 
Fort  St  David,  Expentes  of  the  Paymaster^ 
under  January.  MS.  Records  in  India 
Office. 

1748.— "The  city  of  Dacca  is  in  the 
utmost  confusion  on  account  of  .  .  .  advices 
of  a  large  force  of  Mahrattas  coming  by  way 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  that  they  were 
advanced  as  far  as  Sundra  Col,  when  first 
descried  by  their  HurcnzrahB."- In  Long^  4. 

1767. — "I  beg  you  to  send  me  a  good 
alcara  who  understands  the  Portuguese 
language." — Letter  in  Ives,  159. 

„      "Hircan  or  Spies."— iiiirf.  161; 
[and  comp.  67]. 

1761. — "The  head  Harcar  returned,  and 
told  me  this  as  well  as  several  other  secrets 
very  useful  to  me,  which  I  got  from  him  by 
dint  of  money  and  some  rum." — Letter  of 
Gapt.  Martin  White,  in  Long,  260. 
J772.— "Hercarraa."  (See  under  DALO- 
YET.)] 

1780. — "One  day  upon  the  march  a  Hlr- 
oazrah  came  up  and  delivered  him  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Baillie." — Letter  of  T.  Munro, 
in  Lift,  i.  26. 


1803.  — "The  hircazras  reported  the 
enemy  to  be  at  Bokerdun." — Letter  of  A. 
WelUsUy,  ibid.  348. 

c.  1810. — "We  were  met  at  the  entrance 
of  Tippoo's  dominions  by  four  hircamht, 
or  soldiers,  whom  the  Sultan  sent  as  a  guard 
to  conduct  us  safely."— Jfus  Edgeworth, 
Lame  Jervas.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  oddly 
misused  the  word  here. 

1813. — "The  contrivances  of  the  native 
haloarrahs  and  spies  to  conceal  a  letter  are 
extremely  clever,  and  the  measures  they 
frequently  adopt  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
an  enemy  are  equaJUy  extraormnary." — 
Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  iv.  129 :  [compare  2nd  ed. 
i.  64  ;  ii.  201]. 

HTTBTAnii,s.  Hind,  from SktAari- 
talaka^  hartdly  haritcUy  yellow  arsenic, 
orpiment. 

c.  1347.— Ibn  Batuta  seems  oddly  to  con- 
found it  with  camphor.  "The  best  (cam- 
phor) called  in  the  country  itself  aZ-]|ardftla, 
IS  that  which  attains  the  highest  degree  of 
cold."-iv.  241. 

c.  1759.—".  .  .  hartal  and  Cotch,  Earth- 
Oil  and  Wood-Oil.  .  .  ."—List  of  Burmese 
Products,  in  Dalrymple's  Or.  Reper.  i.  109. 

HUZABA,  n.p.  This  name  has  two 
quite  distinct  uses. 

(a.)  Pers.  Hazdra.  It  is  used  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  number  of  tribes 
occupying  some  of  the  wildest  parts 
of  Afghanistan,  chiefly  N.W.  and  S  W. 
of  Eiibul.  These  tribes  are  in  no 
respect  Afghan,  but  are  in  fact  most 
or  all  of  them  Mongol  in  features,  and 
some  of  them  also  in  language.  The 
term  at  one  time  appears  to  have  been 
used  more  generally  for  a  variety  of 
the  wilder  clans  in  the  higher  hill 
countries  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Oxus 
basin,  much  as  in  Scothind  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  they  spoke  of  'Hhe 
clans."  It  appears  to  be  merdy  from 
the  Pers.  ^<Mxlr,  1(XX).  The  regiments,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  Mongol  hosts  of  Ching- 
hiz  and  his  immediate  successors  were 
called  hazaras,  and  if  we  accept  the 
belief  that  the  Hazdras  of  Afghanistan 
were  predatory  bands  of  those  hosts 
who  settled  in  that  region  (in  favour 
of  ^  which  there  is  a  j^od  aeal  to  be 
said),  this  name  is  intelligible.  If  so, 
its  application  to  the  non-Mongol 
people  of  Wakhan,  &c.,  must  have 
been  a  later  transfer.  [See  the  dis- 
cussion by  Bellew,  who  points  out 
that  "amongst  themselves  this  people 
never  use  the  term  HazOrdk  as  their 
national  appellation,  and  yet  they  have 
no  name  for  their  people  as  a  nation. 
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They  are  only  known  amongst  them- 
selves by  the  names  of  their  principal 
tribes  and  the  clans  subordinate  to 
them  respectively."  {Races  of  Afghani- 
Han,  114.)] 

c.  1480.— '*  The  Haiira,  Takdari,  and  all 
the  other  tribes  having  seen  this,  quietly 
submitted  to  his  authority." — Tarkhdn- 
Ndmoy  in  JBlltot,  i.  303.  For  Taldari  we 
should  probably  read  Nakudari;  and  see 
Marco  Polo^  Bk.  I.  oh.  18,  note  on  Nigudaris. 

c.  1505.— Kabul  "on  the  west  has  the 
mountain  districts,  in  which  are  situated 
KamM  and  GhCir.  This  mountainous  tract 
is  at  present  occupied  and  inhabited  by  the 
HaiAxa  and  Nukderi  tribes."— JSoder,  p.  136. 

1508.— "Mirza  Ababeker,  the  ruler  and 
tyrant  of  Kishghar,  had  seized  all  the 
Upper  Hastow  of  Badakhsh^."— J?r«Kn«'< 
B€^  and  ffumdyun,  i.  287.  "  Haz&rajdt 
bdlddest.  The  upper  districts  in  Badakhsh^ 
were  called  Hazdras"  Erskine's  note.  He 
is  using  Uie  Tar^kh  Rathldi,  But  is  not  the 
word  Bazdrcu  here/ the  clans/  used  ellipti- 
cally  for  the  highland  districts  occupied  by 
them? 

[c.  1590.— "The  HaiArahii  are  thb  de- 
scendants of  the  Chaghatoi  army,  sent  by 
Manku  '^Mn  to  the  assistance  of  HuUku 
Eh^.  .  .  .  They  possess  horses,  sheep  and 
goats.  They  are  divided  into  factions,  each 
covetous  of  what  they  can  obtain,  deceptive 
in  their  common  intOTOOurse  and  tiieir  con- 
ventions of  amity  savour  of  the  wolf." — Ain, 
ed.  JarreUy  ii.  402.] 

(b.)  A  mountain  district  in  the  ex- 
treme N.W.  of  the  Punjab,  of  which 
Abb(Mdbdd,  called  after  its  founder, 
Qeneral  James  Abbott,  is  the  British 
head-quarter.  The  name  of  this 
r^on  apparently  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Haadras  in  the  tribal  sense,  but 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  ancient 
name  of  a  territory  in  this  quarter, 
called  in  Sanskrit  Ahhudra^  and  figur- 
ing in  Ptolemy,  Arrian  and  Curtius 
as  the  kingdom  of  King  AbUaris.  [See 
M^Grindle,  Invcuion  of  India^  69.] 

HUZOOB,  s.  Ar.  ItuzHry  Hhe 
presence' ;  used  by  natives  as  a 
respectful  way  of  talking  of  or  to 
exalted  personages,  to  or  of  their 
master,  or  occasionally  of  any  Euro- 

Sian  gentleman  in  presence  of  another 
uropean.  [The  allied  words  hasrat 
and  ntusUri  are  used  in  kindred  senses 
as  in  tKe  examples.] 

[1787.—"  Tou  will  send  to  the  Hnnoor  an 
account  particular  of  the  assessment  payable 
by  each  ryot."— Parwana  of  Tippoo,  in 
Logan,  Malabar^  iii.  125. 

[1813.—"  The  Mahratta  cavalry  are  divided 
into  several  classes :  the  HniMiat)  or  house- 


hold troops  called  the  hasteif-pagahf  are 
reckoned  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  horse. 
.  .  r— Forbes,  Or,  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  344. 

[1824. — "The  employment  of  that  singular 
description  of  officers  called  Hnioorlui,  or 
servants  of  the  presence,  by  the  Mahratta 
princes  of  Central  India,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  usages  of  the  Poona  court.  H\uoor- 
iahs  are  personal  attendants  of  the  chief, 
generally  of  his  own  tribe,  and  are  usually 
of  respectable  parentage  ;  a  great  proportion 
are  hereditary  followers  of  the  family  of  the 
prince  they  serve.  .  .  .  They  are  the  u^ual 
envoys  to  subjects  on  occasions  of  importance. 
.  .  .  Their  appearance  supersedes  all  other 
authority,  ana  disobedience  to  the  orders 
they  convey  is  termed  an  act  of  rebellion." — 
Malcolm,  Central  India,  2nd  ed.  i.  536  acq. 

[1826.— "These  men  of  authority  being 
aware  that  I  was  a  Hoogorle,  or  one  attached 
to  the  suite  of  a  great  man,  received  me  with 
due  respect."— Pajuitfmn^  Hari,  ed.  1873, 
i.  40.] 

HYSON.    (See  under  TEA.) 


IDALCAN,  HIDALGAN,  and 
sometimes  IDALXA,  n.p.  The  title 
by  which  the  Portuguese  distin^ished 
the  kings  of  the  Mahommedan  aynasty 
of  Bijapur  which  rose  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  century  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Bahmani  kingdom  of  the  Deccan. 
These  names  represented  ^Adil  Khdn, 
the  title  of  the  founder  before  he  be- 
came king,  more  generally  called  by 
the  Portuguese  the  Sabaio  (q.v.),  an(i 
*Adil  ShdK,  the  distinctive  stjrle  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  dynasty.  The  Portu- 
guese commonly  called  their  kingdom 
jBalaghaat  (q.v.). 

1510.— "The  Hidalcan  entered  the  city 
(Ckw)  with  great  festivity  and  rejoicings,  and 
went  to  the  castle  to  see  what  the  ships 
were  doing,  and  there,  inside  and  out,  he 
found  the  dead  Moors,  whom  Timoja  had 
slain;  and  round  about  them  the  brothers 
and  parents  and  wives,  raising  great  wailings 
and  lamentations,  thus  the  festivity  of  the 
Hidaloan  was  celebrated  by  weepings  and 
wailings  ...  so  that  he  sent  Joao  Machado 
to  the  Governor  to  speak  about  terms  of 
peace.  .  .  .  The  Gk>vemor  replied  that  Goa 
belonged  to  his  lord  the  K.  of  Portufi^al, 
and  wat  he  would  hold  no  peace  with  him 
(Hidalcan)  unless  he  delivered  up  the  city 
vrith  all  its  territories.  .  .  .  With  which 
reply  back  went  JoSo  Machado,  and  the 
Hidalcan  on  hearing  it  was  left  amased, 
saying  that  our  people  were  sons  of  the 
devil.  .  .  ."—Oorrea,  li.  98. 
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1516.— "HydAloan."  SeeimderSABAIO. 

1546. — "Trelado  de  oontrato  que  ho 
Gouernador  Dom  JohSo  de  Crastro  ffeez  oom 
o  Tdtl'nn,  que  d'antee  ae  ohamaya  Idalcfto." 
— Tombo,  in  Svbndiot^  88. 

1568. — "And  as  those  GoTemors  grew 
weary  of  obeying  the  King  of  Daquem 
(Daooan),  they  conspired  amonp^  themselyes 
that  each  should  appropriate  his  own  lands 
.  .  .  and  the  great-grandfather  of  this 
Adftlham  who  now  reigns  was  one  of  those 
captains  who  revolted ;  he  was  a  Turk  by 
nation  and  died  in  the  year  1585;  a  very 
powerful  man  he  was  always,  but  it  was 
from  him  that  we  twice  took  by  force  of 
arms  this  city  of  Goa.  .  .  ." — Oixrcia,  f.  85v. 
[And  comp.  Linaekoten,  Hak.  Soo.  ii.  199.] 
N.B. — It  was  the  teamd  of  the  dynasty  who 
died  in  1535 ;  the  original  'Adil  KUn  (or 
Babaio)  died  in  1510,  just  before  the  attack 
of  Ooa  oy  the  Portuguese. 

1594-5.—'*  There  are  three  distinct  States 
in  the  Dakhin.  The  Niiim-ul-Miilkiya, 
'Adil Khiaiiya, and Kntbu-lMnlkiTa.  The 
settled  rule  among  them  was,  that  if  a 
foreign  army  enterod  their  country,  they 
unit^  their  forces  and  fought,  notwith- 
standing the  dissensions  and  quarrels  they 
had  among  themselves.  It  was  also  the 
rule,  that  when  their  forces  were  united, 
Niz£m-ul-Mulk  commanded  the  centre,  'Adil 
Ehin  the  right,  and  Kutbu-I-Mulk  the  left. 
This  rule  was  now  observed,  and  an  im- 
mense force  had  been  collected." — Akhm'- 
N&ma,  in  Elliot,  vi.  131. 

IMAUIC,  s.  Ar.  Imdm^  'an 
exemplar,  a  leader '  (from  a  root  signi- 
fying *to  aim  at,  to  follow  after  ^,  a 
title  technically  applied  to  the  Galiph 
{Khalifa)  or  '  Vicegerent,'  or  Successor, 
who  is  the  head  of  Islam..  The  title 
**  is  also  given — in  its  religious  import 
only — to  the  heads  of  the  four  orthodox 
sects  .  . .  and  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
still,  to  the  ordinary  functionary  of  a 
mosque  who  leads  in  the  daily  prayers 
of  the  congrOTition"  (Dr.  Badger^  Omdn^ 
App.  A.).  The  title  has  been  perhaps 
most  familiar  to  Anglo-Indians  as  that 
of  the  Princes  of  'Oman,  or  **Tmailinfl 
of  Muscat,"  as  they  were  commonly 
termed.  This  title  they  derived  from 
bein^  the  heads  of  a  sect  (Ihddhiya) 
holding  peculiar  doctrine  as  to  the 
Imamate,  and  rejecting  the  Caliphate 
of  Ali  or  his  successors.  It  has  not 
been  assumed  by  the  Princes  them- 
selves since  Said  bin  Ahmad  who  died 
in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  but 
was  always  applied  by  the  English  to 
Saiyid  Said,  who  reigned  for  52  years, 
dying  in  1856.  Since  then,  and  since 
the  separation  of  the  dominions  of  the 
dynasty  in  Oman  and  in  Africa,  the 
title  Imam  has  no  longer  been  used. 


It  is  a  singiilar  thing  that  in  an 
article  on  Zanzibar  in  the  J,  R.  Gwg. 
Soc.  vol.  xxiiL  by  the  late  Col.  Sykes, 
the  Sultan  is  always  called  the  Jnuiun, 
[of  which  other  examples  will  be  found 
below], 

1678.— "At  night  we  saw  Mutehat,  whose 
vast  and  hoirid  Mountains  no  Shade  but 
Heaven  does  hide.  .  .  .  The  Prinoe  of  this 
country  is  called  Tm^tmij  who  is  ffuardian 
at  Mahomet'$  Tomb,  and  on  whom  is  devolved 
the  right  of  Caliphship  according  to  the 
Ottoman  belief."— /Vyyr,  220. 

[1758.— *' These  people  are  Mahommedans 
of  a  particular  sect  .  .  .  they  are  subject  to 
an  Iman,  who  has  absolute  auUiorily  over 
them." — ffanvMy^  iii.  67. 

[1901.— Of  the  Bombay  Kojas,  <*  there 
were  only  12  Imam,  the  last  of  the  number 
.  .  .  havinff  disappeared  without  issue." — 
Timet,  Apnl  12.] 

IMAUMBABRA,  s.  This  is  a 
hybrid  word  Imdm-hdrd,  in  which 
the  last  part  is  the  Hindi  bdrd^  *an 
enclosure,'  &c.  It  is  applied  to  a  build- 
ing maintained  by  Sni'a  communities 
in  India  for  the  express  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  mohmmm  ceremonies 
(see  HOBSON-JOBSON).  The  sepulchre 
of  the  Founder  and  his  family  is  often 
combined  with  this  object.  The  Im- 
ambara  of  the  Nawab  Asaf-ud-daula 
at  Lucknow  is,  or  was  till  the  si^  of 
1858,  probably  the  most  magnincent 
modem  Oriental  structure  in  India. 
It  imited  with  the  objects  already 
mentioned  a  mosque,  a  college,  ancl 
apartments  for  the  members  of  the 
religious  establishment.  The  great  hall 
is  "  conceived  on  so  ^nd  a  scale,"  says 
Fergusson,  **  as  to  entitle  it  to  rank  with 
the  l)uilding8  of  an  earlier  age."  The 
central  part  of  it  forms  a  vaulted  apart- 
ment of  162  feet  long  by  53^  wide. 

[1837.— "In  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
see  the  Emaonbcirra."— ilfiw  Eden,  Up  the 
GiJurUry,  i.  87.] 

IMPALE,  V.  It  is  startling  to  find 
an  injunction  to  impale  criminals  given 
by  an  English  governor  (Vansittart, 
apparently)  little  more  than  a  century 
ago.    [See  CALUETE.] 

1764.— "I  request  that  you  will  give 
orders  to  the  Naib  of  Dacca  to  send  some 
of  the  Factory  Sepoys  along  with  some  of  his 
own  people,  to  apprehend  the  said  murderers 
and  to  impale  them,  which  will  be  very 
serviceable  to  traders." — The  Gdverwjr  qfFort 
William  to  the  Nawab ;  in  Long,  389. 

1768-71.— "The  punishments  inflicted  at 
Batavia  are   excessively  severe,  especially 
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such  BE  fall  upon  the  Indians.  Iinpalaimieiit 
is  the  chief  and  most  terrible." — Stavanmi8f 
i.  288.  This  writer  proceeds  to  give  a 
description  of  the  horrible  process,  which 
he  witnessed. 

INAUM,  ENAUM,  s.  Ar.  in'dm, 
*  a  gift '  (from  a  superior),  *  a  favour,' 
but  especially  in  India  a  gift  of  rent- 
free  land :  alAo  land  so  held.  In'amdar, 
the  holder  of  such  lands.  A  full  detail 
of  the  diiferent  kinds  of  in^dm,  especially 
among  the  Mahrattas,  will  be  found  in 
Wilson,  s.y.  The  word  is  also  used  in 
Western  India  for  buckaheeah  (q.v.). 
This  use  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
little  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  English 
political  traveller  some  30  or  40  years 
Sif^y  when  there  had  been  some  a£;ita- 
tion  regarding  the  in'am  lands  and  the 
alleged  harsmiess  of  the  Qovemment 
in  dealing  with  such  claims.  The 
traveller  reported  that  the  public  feel- 
ing in  the  west  of  India  was  so 
strong  on  this  subject  that  his  very 
palai&in-bearers  at  the  end  of  their 
stage  invariably  joined  their  hands  in 
sunplication, shouting,  "In'am!  In'am! 

INDIA,  INDIES,  n.p.  A  book 
might  be  written  on  this  name.  We 
can  only  notice  a  few  points  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

It  is  not  easy,  if  it  be  possible,  to  find 
a  truly  native  (i,e,  Hindu)  name  for  the 
whole  country  which  we  call  India ; 
but  the  conception  certainly  existed 
from  an  early  date.  Bhdraiavarsha 
is  used  apparentlv  in  the  Puranas 
with  sometidng  like  this  conception. 
JanibudrnpOj  a  term  belonging  to  the 
mythical  cosmography,  is  usea  in  the 
Buddhist  books,  and  sometimes,  by  the 
natives  of  the  south,  even  now.  The 
accuracv  of  the  definitions  of  India  in 
some  01  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
shows  the  existence  of  the  same  con- 
ception of  the  country  that  we  have 
now ;  a  conception  also  obvious  in 
the  modes  of  speech  of  Hwen  T'sang 
and  the  other  Chinese  pilgrims.  The 
A£6k&  inscriptions,  c.  b.g.  250,  had 
enumerated  Indian  kingdoms  covering 
a  considerable  part  of  the  conception, 
and  in  the  great  inscription  at  Tanjore, 
of  the  lltn  century  A.D.,  which  in- 
cidentally mentions  the  conquest  (real 
or  imaginary)  of  a  great  part  of  India, 
by  the  king  of  Tanjore,  Vira-Chola, 
the  same  system  is  followed.  In  a 
2b 


copperplate  of  the  11th  century,  by  the 
Chalukya  dynastv  of  Ealyana,  we  find 
the  expression  "  from  the  Himalaya  to 
the  Bridge"  (Ind.  Antiq,  i.  81),  %.e,  the 
Bridge  of  Rama,  or  *  Aoiam's  Bridge,'  as 
our  maps  have  it.  And  Mahommedan 
definitions  as  old,  and  with  the  name^ 
will  be  found  below.  Under  the  Hindu 
kings  of  Yijayanagara  also  (from  the 
14th  century)  inscriptions  indicate  all 
India  by  like  expressions. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  without 
doubt  (Skt.)  Sindhu,  Hhe  sea,'  and 
thence  the  Great  River  on  the  West, 
and  the  country  on  its  banks,  which 
we  still  call  Sindh*  Bv  a  change 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  various  parts  of  India  itself, 
this  name  exchanged  the  initial  sibilant 
for  an  aspirate,  and  became  (eventually) 
in  Persia  Hindu,  and  so  })assed  on  to 
the  Greeks  and'  Latins,  viz.  *lvboi  for 
the  people,  *lvUt  for  the  river,  *lvbiK^ 
and  India  for  the  country  on  its  banks. 
Given  this  name  for  the  western  tract, 
and  the  conception  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  which  we  have  dluded,  the 
name  in  the  mouths  of  foreigners  natur- 
ally but  gradually  spread  to  the  whole. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  name 
of  the  land  of  Nod  (* wandering'),  to 
which  Cain  is  said  to  have  migrated, 
and  which  has  the  same  consonants, 
is  but  a  form  of  this ;  which  is  worth 
notii^,  as  this  idea  may  have  had  to 
do  with  the  curious  statement  in  some 
medieval  writers  {eg.  John  Marignolli) 
that  certain  eastern  races  were  *Hhe 
descendants  of  Cain."  In  the  form 
Hidhu  IHindv^y  see  Encycl.  Bibl.  ii. 
2169]  India  appears  in  the  gi*eat 
cuneiform  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Darius  Hystaspes  near  Persepolis, 
coupled  with  Gaadra  (i.e.  Oanakdra, 
or  the'  Peshawar  country),  and  no 
doubt  still  in  some  degree  restricted 
in  its  application.  In  tne  Hebrew  of 
Esther  i.  1,  and  viii.  9,  the  form  is 
Hdd{d^,  or  perhaps  rather  Hiddu  (see 
also  Peritsol  below).  The  first  Greek 
writers  to  speak  of  India  and  the 
Indians  were  Hecataeus  of  Miletus, 
Herodotus,  and  Ctesias  (b.c.  c.  500,  c. 

*  In  most  of  the  important  Asiatic  languageH 
the  same  word  indicates  the  Sea  or  a  River  of  the 
first  class  ;  e.g.  Sindhu  as  here ;  in  Western  Tibet 
GyanUm  and  Samandrana  (corr.  of  Skt  iamundra) 
*  the  Sea,'  which  are  applied  to  the  Indus  and  Sut-' 
1^  (see  /.  R.  Geoa.  Soc  xziii.  84-85) ;  Hebrew  yam, 
applied  both  to  the  sea  and  to  the  Nile ;  Ar.  bahr; 
Pots,  daryd;  MongoL  dotoi,  Ac.  Compare  the 
Homeric  'Oireai'6f. 
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440,  c.  400).  The  last,  though  repeat- 
ing more  fables  than  Herodotus,  snows 
a  truer  conception  of  what  India  was. 

Before  going  further,  we  ought  to 
point  out  that  India  itself  is  a  Latin 
form,  and  does  not  appear  in  a  Greek 
writer,  we  believe,  before  Lucian  and 
Polyssnus,  both  writers  of  the  middle 
of  the  2nd  century.  The  Greek  form 
is  ii  'IpdiKijf  or  else  *The  Land  of  the 
Indians.' 

The  name  of  *  India'  spread  not 
only  from  its  original  appucation,  as 
denoting  the  country  on  tne  banks  of 
the  Inaus,  to  the  whole  peninsula 
between  (and  including)  the  valleys  of 
Indus  and  Ganges ;  hut  also  in  a 
vaguer  way  to  all  the  regions  beyond. 
The  compromise  between  the  vaguer 
and  the  more  precise  use  of  the  term 
is  seen  in  Ptolemy,  where  the  bound- 
aries of  the  true  Indift  are  defined,  on 
the  whole,  with  surprising  exactness,  as 
*  India  within  the  Ganges,'  whilst  the 
darker  regions  beyond  appear  as  *  India 
beyond  the  Ganges.'  And  this  double 
conception  of  India,  as  *  India  Proper' 
(as  we  may  call  it),  and  India  in  the 
vaguer  sense,  has  descended  to  our  own 
time. 

So  vague  became  the  conception 
in  the  'dark  ages'  that  the  name 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  used  as 
synonymous  with  Asia, '  Europe,  Africa, 
and  India,'  forming  the  three  parts  of 
the  world.  Earlier  than  this,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  tendency  to  discrimi- 
nate different  Indias,  in  a  form 
distinct  from  Ptolemy's  Intra  et  extra 
Oangemy  and  the  terms  India  Major, 
India  Minor  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
4th  century.  As  was  natural  where 
there  was  so  little  knowledge,  the 
application  of  these  terms  was  various 
and  oscillating,  but  they  continued  to 
hold  their  ground  for  1000  years,  and 
in  the  later  centuries  of  that  period 
we  generally  find  a  third  India  also, 
and  a  tendency  (of  which  the  roots  go 
back,  as  far  at  least  as  Villi's  time) 
to  place  one  of  the  three  in  Africa. 

ft  is  this  conception  of  a  twofold  or 
threefold  India  tnat  has  given  us  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  ver- 
nacular expressions  in  plural  form 
which  hold  their  ground  to  this  day ; 
the  Indies,  les  Indes,  (It.)  le  Indie,  &c. 

And  we  may  add  further,  that  China 
is  called  by  Friar  Odoric  Upper  India 
{India  Superior),  whilst  MarignoUi  caUs 
it  India  Magna  and  MaaifMt,  and  caUs 


Malabar  India  Parva,  and  India 
Infarior. 

There  was  yet  another,  and  an 
Oriental,  application  of  the  term  India 
to  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  the  people 
of  %asra  still  call  Hind;  and  which  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  connects  with  the  fact 
that  the  Talmudic  writers  confounded 
Obillah  in  that  r^on  with  the  Havila 
of  Genesis.    (See  Uatkay,  &c.,  55,  note.) 

In  the  work  of  the  dhinese  traveller 
Hwen  Tsang  again  we  find  that  by 
him  and  his  co-religionists  a  plurality 
of  Indias  was  recognised,  i,e.  five,  viz. 
North,  Central,  East,  South,  and  West. 

Here  we  may  remark  how  two 
names  grew  out  of  the  original  Sindhu. 
The  aspirated  and  Persianised  form 
Hind,  as  applied  to  the  great  country 
beyond  the  Indus,  passed  to  the 
Arabs.  But  when  they  invaded  the 
vaUey  of  the  Indus  and  found  it  called 
Sindhu,  they  adopted  that  name  in  the 
form  Sind,  and  thenceforward  ^Hind 
and  Sind' were  habitually  distinguished, 
though  generally  coupled,  and  con- 
ceived as  two  parts  of  a  ffreat  whole. 

Of  the  application  of  India  to  an 
Ethiopian  re^on,  an  application  of 
which  indications  extend  over  1500 
years,  we  have  not  space  to  speak  here. 
On  this  and  on  the  medieval  plurality 
of  Indias  reference  may  be  made  to 
two  notes  on  Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.  voL 
ii.  pp.  419  and  425. 

The  vague  extension  of  the  term 
India  to  which  we  have  referred, 
survives  in  another  form  besides  that 
in  the  use  of  ^Indies.'  India,  to  each 
European  nation  which  has  possessions 
in  the  East,  may  be  said,  without 
much  inaccuracy,  to  mean  in  coUoauial 
use  that  part  of  the  East  in  wnich 
their  own  possessions  lie.  Thus  to  the 
Portuguese,  India  was,  and  probably 
still  is,  the  West  Coast  only.  In  their 
writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  century 
a  distinction  is  made  between  India, 
the  territory  of  the  Portuguese  and 
their  immediate  neighbours  on  the 
West  Coast^  and  Mogor,  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul  To  the  Duteh- 
man  India  means  Java  and  its  depend- 
encies. To  the  Spaniard,  if  we  mistake 
not,  India  is  Manilla.  To  the  Gs,vl 
are  not  les  Indes  Pondicherry,  Chander- 
nagore,  and  Reunion  ? 

As  regards  the  West  Indies,  this 
expression  originates  in  the  misconcep- 
tion of  the  great  Admiral  himself,  who 
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in  his  memorable  enterprise  was  seek- 
ing, and  thought  he  had  found,  a  new 
route  to  the  ^Indias'  by  sailing  west 
instead  of  east.  His  discoveries  were 
to  Spain  the  Indies,  until  it  gradually 
became  manifest  that  they  were  not 
identical  with  the  ancient  lieinds  of  the 
east,  and  then  they  became  the  West- 
Indies, 

TTiiiii^ii  is  a  name  which  has  been 
carried  still  further  abroad ;  from 
being  applied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  the  natives  of  the  islands,  supposed 
of  India,  discovered  by  Columbus,  it 
naturally  passed  to  the  natives  of  the 
adjoining  continent,  till  it  came  to  be 
the  familiar  name  of  all  the  tribes 
between  (and  sometimes  even  includ- 
ing) the  Esquimaux  of  the  North  and 
the  Pataconians  of  the  South. 

This  abuse  no  doubt  has  led  to  our 
hesitation  in  applying  the  term  to  a 
native  of  India  itself.  We  use  the 
adjective  Indian,  but  no  modem 
Englishman  who  has  had  to  do  with 
Inma  ever  speaks  of  a  man  of  that 
country  as '  an  Indian.'  Forrest,  in  his 
Voyage  to  Mergui,  uses  the  inele^nt 
word  Indostanersy  but  in  India  itself  a 
Hindllfltaiii  means,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated under  that  word,  a  native  of  the 
upper  Gangetic  valley  and  adjoining 
districts.  Among  the  Qreeks  'an 
Indian'  ('I^Wt)  acquired  a  notable 
fijpecific  application,  viz.  to  an  elephant 
K&iver  or  mahout  (q.v.). 

B.C.  c.  486.—"  Says  Darius  the  King :  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  these  (are)  the  countries 
which  I  have  acquired  besides  Persia.  I 
have  established  my  power  over  them .  Thev 
have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That  which 
has  been  said  to  them  by  me  they  have 
done.  They  have  obeyed  my  law.  Medea 
.  .  .  Arachotia  (ffarauvatim)^  Sattagydia 
(Tkaiagttsh),  Oandaria  {Oaddara),  India 
(Hidnih).  .  .  ."—On  the  Tomb  of  Darius 
at  Nakhah-i-Rustam,  see  Rawltnton's  Herod. 
iv.260. 

B.C.  c.  440.— "Eastward  of  India  lies  a 
tract  which  is  entirely  sand.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  concerning  whom 
anything  is  known,  the  T"1*<*"*  dwell  nearest 
to  the  east,  and  the  rising  of  the  Sun."— 
Merodohu,  iii.  c.  98  (RawlinKn). 

B.C.  c.  800.— "India then  ij)  toIpw  *ly8uc^) 
being  four-sided  in  plan,  the* side  which  looks 
to  the  Orient  and  that  to  the  South,  the 
Great  Sea  oompasseth;  that  towards  the 
Arctic  is  divided  by  the  mountain  chain  of 
H2m$dus  from  Scythia,  inhabited  b^  that 
tribe  of  Scythians  who  are  called  Sakai:  and 
on  the  foorth  side,  turned  towards  the  West, 
the  Indus  marks  the  boundary,  the  biggest 
or  iMarly  so  of  all  rivers  after  the  NUe." 


— MegattkmeSf  in  Diodoru*,  ii.  86.  (From 
Miiller's  Fragm.  Hiit,  Ortuc,,  ii.  402.) 

^  A.D..  c.  140.—"  TA  W  i,irh  rod  IpSoO  wpbt 
cut,  Todrb  fjLOL  Harta  if  tQp  *lp8Qy  yrj^  Kal 
*lydol  0^01  iaruciiy," — Arrian,  Indica, 
ch.  ii. 

c.  590.— "As  for  the  land  of  the  Hind  it 
is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Persian  Sea 
(i.c.  the  Indian  Ocean),  on  the  W.  and  S. 
by  the  countries  of  Isl&m,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Chinese  Empire.  .  .  .  The  length  of 
the  land  of  the  Hind  from  the  government 
of  MokrSn,  the  country  of-  Manstira  and 
Bodha  and  the  rest  of  Sind,  till  thou  oomest 
to  ^annuj  and  thence  passest  on  to  Tobbat 
(see  TIBET),  is  about  4  months,  and  its 
breadth  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
countrjr  of  Kannuj  about  three  months." — 
Istakkrif  pp.  6  and  11. 

c.  660,— "The  name  of  Tien<hu  (India) 
has  gone  through  various  and  confused 
forms.  .  .  .  Ancientlv  they  said  Shin-tu; 
whilst  some  authors  called  it  ffien-ieoiu.  Now 
conforming  to  the  true  pronimciation  one 
should  say  lii-ta,"—fftDen  Ttang,  in  Pil, 
Bouddk.,  u.  67. 

c.  944. — "  For  the  nonce  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  summary  notices  concerning  the 
kings  of  Sind  and  Hind.  The  language  of 
Sind  is  different  from  that  of  Hind.  .  .  ." 
Ma^'vdi,  i.  381. 

c.  1020.  — "India  (AI-Hind)  is  one  of 
those  plains  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Sea  of  the  Indians.  Lofty  mountains  bound 
it  on  all  the  other  quarters.  Through  this 
plain  the  waters  descending  from  the 
mountains  are  dischaiged.  Moreover,  if 
thou  wilt  examine  this  country  with  thine 
eyes,  if  thou  wilt  regard  the  rounded  and 
worn  stones  that  are  found  in  the  soil,  how- 
ever deep  thou  may  est  dig,  ^stones  which 
near  the  mountains,  where  the  rivers  roll 
down  violently,  are  large;  but  small  at  a 
distance  from  the  mountains,  where  the 
current  slackens;  and  which  become  mere 
sand  where  the  currents  are  at  rest,  where 
the  waters  sink  into  the  soil,  and  where  the 
sea  is  at  hand— then  thou  wilt  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  country  was  at  a  former 

Seriod  only  a  sea  which  the  debris  washed 
own  by  the  torrents  hath  filled  up.  .  .  ." — 
Al-Birvtnlf  in  Rnnaud's  Extracts.  Joum.  As. 
ser.  4.  1844. 

„  "Hind  is  surrounded  on  the  East 
by  Chin  and  M^hfn,  on  the  West  by  Sind 
and  E^ul,  and  on  the  South  by  the  Sea." — 
Ibid,  in  Eilioly  i.  46. 

1206.— "The  whole  country  of  Hind,  from 
Pershaur  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  and  in 
the  other  direction,  from  Siwistl^n  to  the 

hills  of  Chin "—Hasan  A^i^dmt,  in  Elliot^ 

ii.  238.  That  is.  from  Peshawar  in  the 
north,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south ; 
from  Sehwan  (on  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus) 
to  the  mountains  on  the  east  dividing  from 
China. 

c.  1600.— "Hodn  quae  est  India  extra  et 
intra  Gangem." — Itinera  Mundi  (in  Hebrew), 
by  Ahr.  Peritsolf  in  Hydej  Syntagma  DisserU.. 
Oxon,  1767,  i.  76. 
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1553.— <*  And  had  Vaiico  da  Oama  be- 
longed to  a  nation  so  glorious  as  the  Romans 
he  would  perchance  have  added  to  the 
style  of  his  family,  noble  as  that  is,  the  sur- 
name *0f  India,'  since  we  know  that  those 
symbols  of  honour  that  a  man  wins  are  more 
glorious  than  those  tiiat  he  inherits,  and 
that  Scipio  s^loried  more  in  the  achievement 
which  gave  him  the  surname  of  ^Africanus,* 
than  in  the  name  of  Cornelius,  which  was 
that  of  his  family."— fomw,  I.  iv.  12. 

1572. — Defined,  without  being  named,  by 
Camoens: 

**  Alem  do  Indo  faz,  e  aquem  do  Gauge 
Hu  terreno  muy  grade,  e  assaz  famoso, 
"tue  pela  narte  Austral  o  mar  abranse, 
:  para  o  Norte  o  Emodio  cavemoso. 

Lutiadas,  vii.  17. 

Englislied  by  Burton : 

"  Outside  of  Indus,  inside  Ganges,  lies 
a    wide-spread   country,    famed    enough 

of  yore ; 
northward  the  peaks  of  caved   Em6dus 

rise, 
and  southward  Ocean  doth  confine  the 

shore." 
1577.— "  India  is  properly  called  that 
great  Province  of  Asia,  in  the  whiche  great 
Alexander  kepte  his  warres,  and  was  so 
named  of  the  ryuer  Indus." — Eden,  Hist,  of 
Travayle,  f .  3i;. 

The  distinct  Indias. 

c.  650. — "The  circumference  of  the  Five 
Indies  is  about  90,000  li;  on  three  sides  it 
is  bounded  by  a  great  sea  ;  on  the  north  it 
is  backed  by  snowy  mountains.  It  is  wide 
at  the  north  and  narrow  at  the  south ;  its 
figure  is  that  of  a  half -moon."  —  Hwen 
Tsang,  in  PiL  Bouddh.,  ii.  58. 

12d8.—"  India  the  Greater  is  that  which 
extends  from  Maabar  to  Kesmacoran  (i.e. 
from  Coromandel  to  Mekran),  and  it  con- 
tains 13  great  kingdoms.  .  .  .  India  the 
Lener  extends  from  the  Province  of 
Champa  to  Mutfili  {t.e.  from  Cochin-China 
to  the  Kistna  Delta),  and  contains  8  great 
Kingdoms.  .  .  .  Abuh  (Abyssinia)  is  a  very 
^reat  province,  and  you  must  know  that 
It  constitutes  the  Middle  India." — Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  34,  35. 

c.  1328.—"  What  shall  I  say  ?  The  great- 
ness of  this  India  is  beyond  description. 
But  let  this  much  suffice  concerning  India 
the.  Greater  and  the  Lees.  Of  India 
Tertia'  I  will  say  this,  that  I  have  not 
indeed  seen  its  many  marvels,  not  having 
been  there.  .  .  ." — mur  Jordanus,  p.  41. 

India  Minor,  in  Clavijo,  looks  as  if 
it  were  applied  to  Afghanistan : 

1404.—"  And  this  same  Thursday  that  the 
said  Ambassadors  arrived  at  this  great  River 
(the  Oxus)  thev  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
And  the  same  aay  .  .  .  came  in  the  evening 
to  a  great  city  which  is  called  TenmU 
(Termedh),  and  this  used  to  belong  to  India 
Minor,  but  now  belongs  to  the  empire  of  i 


Samarkand,    having    been    conquered    by 
Tamurbec/ — (7tovt>,  §  ciii.  {Markkoaii,  119). 

Indies. 

c.  1001.— "He  does  smile  his  face  into 
more  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Indiaes."— 7W(/U 
Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

1653.—"  I  was  thirteen  times  captive  and 
seventeen  times  sold  in  the  Indies.  — Trant. 
of  Pinto,  by  ff.  Cogan,  p.  1. 

1826.—".  .  .  like  a  French  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  had  so  general  a  notion 
of  the  East,  that  upon  taking  leave  of  her, 
she  enjoined  me  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
friend  of  hers,  living  as  she  said  quelqvte  jktrt 
dana  lee  Indes,  and  whom,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  found  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Grood 
'Eopd."—ffajji  Baba,   Introd.   Epistle,   ed. 

India  of  the  Portngnese. 

c.  1567.—**  Di  qui  (Coilan)  a  Gao  Comeri 
si  fanno  settanta  due  miglia,  e  qui  ti  Jlnia$e 
la  costa  dell'  India."  —  Ce«.  Fedenci,  in 
Ramutio,  iii.  390. 

1598. — "At  the  ende  of  the  oountrev  of 
Camhaia  beginneth  India  and  the  lands  of 
Deoam  and  Cuncam  .  .  .  from  the  island 
called  Das  Vaguas  (read  Fo^iuu)  .  .  .  which 
is  the  righte  coast  that  in  all  the  East 
Countries  is  called  India.  .  .  .  Now  you 
must  vnderstande  that  this  coast  of  India 
beginneth  at  Daman,  or  the  Island  Das 
Vaffuas,  and  stretched  South  and  by  East, 
to  the  Cape  of  ComorxT^  where  it  endeth." — 
Lintchoten,  ch.  ix.-x.  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  62.  See 
also  under  ABADA]. 

c.  1610. — "II  y  a  grand  nombre  des 
Portugais  qui  demeurent  ^  ports  du  cette 
coste  ae  Bengale  .  .  .  ils  n'oeoient  retouzner 
en  llnde,  pour  quelques  f antes  qn'ils  7  ont 
commis." — Pyrxtrd  de  Laval,  i.  ^9 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  334]. 

1615.  —  "Sodorum  Uteris,  ^ui  Mogoria 
Regiam  inoolunt  auditum  est  in  India  de 
celeberrimo  Regno  illo  (|uod  Saraceni  Ca- 
taium  vocant." — Trigauiiiu,  De  CkrisHanA 
ExpedUioTU  apud  Sinas,  p.  544. 

1644.— (Speakiuff  of  the  Daman  district 
above  Bombay. — "  The  fruits  are  nearly  all 
the  same  as  those  that  you  get  in  India, 
and  especially  many  Manga*  and  Ousaru  (t), 
which  are  like  chestnuts.  — Booarro,  MS. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  term 
used,  in  a  similar  restricted  sense,  bj 
the  Court  of  the  E.I.C.  in  writing  to 
Fort  St.  Qeorce.  They  certainly  mean 
some  part  of  tne  west  coast. 

1670.— They  desire  that  dungarees  may 
be  supplied  thence  if  possible,  as  "they 
were  not  procurable  on  tne  CrOaiit  of  India* 
by  reason  of  the  disturbances  of  Sevajee." — 
Notei  and  Ext$.,  Pt.  i.  2. 

1673.— "The  Portugais  .  .  .  miffht  have 
subdued  India  by  this  times  had  not  we 
fidlen  out  with  them,  and  given  them  the 
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first  Blow  at  Ormuz  .  .  .  they  have  added 
some  GhristiauB  to  thoee  formerly  converted 
by  St  'Diomafl,  but  it  is  a  loud  Report  to  say 
all  India."—.FVr,  137. 

1881. — In  a  oorreepondenoe  with  Sir  R. 
Morier,  we  observe  the  Portuguese  Minister 
of  Foreign  AflFairs  calls  their  Goa  Vioeroy 
"The  Governor  General  of  India." 

India  of  the  Datch. 

1876. — The  Dorian  **is  common  through- 
out all  India."— jPt^  Plant-Kunditig  Woor- 
denboei,  196. 

Indies  applied  to  America. 

1563.— "And  please  to  tell  me  .  .  .  which 
is  better,  this  {Radix  Chinae)  or  the  guiaedo 
of  our  Indies  as  we  (»ll  them.  .  .  ." — Garcia, 
f.  177. 

INDIAN.  This  word  in  English 
first  occurs,  according  to  Dr.  Quests  in 
the  following  passage  : — 

A.D.  433*440. 
'*  Mid  israelum  ic  waes 
Mid    ebreum    and    indenm,    and    mid 
egyptum." 
In  Guetet  English  KkythfM,  u.  86-87. 
But  it  may  be  queried  whether  iiidewm  is 
not  here  an  error  for  iudettm  ;  the  converse 
error  to  that  supposed  to  have  been  made 
in  the  printing  of  Othello's  death-speech— 

"  of  one  whose  hand 
like  the  base  Jvdean  threw  a  pearl  away." 

Tviiiii^ii  uaedfor  Mahont. 

B.C.  ?  116-105.— "And  upon  the  beasts 
(the  elephants)  there  were  strong  towers  of 
wood,  which  covered  every  one  of  them, 
and  were  girt  fast  unto  them  with  devices : 
there  were  also  upon  every  one  two  and 
tbirtY  strong  men,  that  fought  upon  them, 
beside  the  Indian  that  ruled  them."— 
/.  Maccabeet,  vi.  37. 

B.C.  o.  150.— '*0f  Beasts  (i,e,  elephants) 
taken  with  all  their  Indians  tiiere  were  ten  ; 
and  of  all  the  rest,  which  had  thrown  their 
X'w^iauM^  he  got  possession  after  the  battle 
by  driving  them  together." — Polybiutt  Bk.  i. 
ch.  40;  see  also  iii.  46,  and  xi.  1.  It 
is  very  curious  to  see  the  drivers  of 
Oartkaginian  elephants  thus  called  Indians, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  only 
a  Greek  application  of  the  term,  not  a 
Carthaginian  use. 

B.C.  c.  20.— "Tertio  die  ...  ad  Thabu- 
sdon  castellum  imminens  fluvio  Indo  ventum 
est ;  cui  fecerat  nomen  Indos  ab  elephanto 
dejectus." — Liv^,  Bk.  xxxviii.  14.  This 
Indus  or  '* Indian"  river,  named  after  the 
Mahout  thrown  into  it  by  his  elephant,  was 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

A.D;  c.  210. — '*Alonff  with  this  elephant 
was  brought  up  a  femiue  one  called  Nikaia. 
And  the  wife  of  their  Indian  being  near 
death  placed  her  child  of  30  days  old  beside 
this  one.  And  when  the  woman  died  a 
certain  marvellous  attachment  grew  up  of 


the  Beast  towards  the  child. . . ." — Athenaeut, 
xiii.  ch.  8. 

Indian,  for  Anglo-Indfian. 

1816.--**.  .  .  our  best  Indians.  In  the 
idleness  and  obscurity  of  home  they  look 
back  with  fondness  to  the  country  where 
they  have  been  useful  and  distinguished, 
like  the  ghosts  of  Homer's  heroes,  who  pre- 
fer the  exertions  of  a  labourer  on  the  earth 
to  all  the  listless  enjoyments  of  Elysium." — 
EljpkinsUme,  in  Life,  i.  367. 

INDIOO,  s.  The  plant  Indtgofera 
tinctorioj  L.  (N.O.  Leguminome),  and 
the  dark  blue  dye  made  from  it.  Greek 
'Ivdiir^.  This  word  appears  from 
Hipi>ocrates  to  have  been  applied  in 
his  time  to  f)epper.  It  is  also  applied 
by  Dioscorides  to  the  mineral  sub- 
stance ^a  variety  of  the  red  oxide  of 
iron^  called  Indian  red  {F,  Adams,  Ap- 
pendix to  Dunba/r^s  Lexicon).  [Liddell 
db  Scott  call  it  "a  dark-blue  dye, 
indigo."  The  dye  was  used  in 
Egyptian  mummy-cloths  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egypt,  ed.  1878,  ii.  163).] 

A.D.  c.  60.— "Of  that  which  is  called 
*lydiK6p  one  kind  is  produced  spontaneously, 
being  as  it  were  a  scum  thrown  out  by  the 
Indian  reeds ;  but  that  used  for  dyeing  is  a 
purple  efflorescence  which  floats  on  the 
brazen  cauldrons,  which  the  craftsmen  skim 
off  and  dry.  Thjat  is  deemed  best  which  is 
blue  in  colour,  succulent,  and  smooth  to 
the  touch." — Dioscorides,  v.  cap.  107. 

c.  70.—"  After  this  .  .  .  Indioo  {Indicum) 
is  a  colour  most  esteemed ;  out  of  India  it 
commeth ;  whereupon  it  tooke  the  name  : 
and  it  is  nothing  els  but  a  slimie  mud 
cleaving  to  the  foame  that  gathereth  about 
canes  and  reeds:  whiles  it  is  punned  or 
ground,  it  looketh  blacke ;  but  oeing  dis- 
solved it  yeeldeth  a  woonderfull  lovely 
mixture  of  purple  and  azur  .  .  .  Indioo  is 
valued  at  20  denarii  the  pound.  In  physicke 
there  is  use  of  this  mdico;  for  it  doth 
assuage  swellings  that  doe  stretch  the  skin." 
—Plinie,  by  Ph.  Holland,  ii.  531. 

c.  80-90.  —  "  This  river  {Sinikus,  i.e. 
Indus)  has  7  mouths  .  .  .  and  it  has  none 
of  them  navigable  except  the  middle  one 
only,  on  which  there  is  a  coast  mart  called 
Barbaricon.  .  .  .  The  articles  imported  into 
this  mart  are.  ...  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  exported  Costus,  Bdellium  .  .  .  and 
Indian  Black  {^IvdiKbp  fUXay,  i.e.  Indigo)." 
—Periplus,  38,  39. 

1298.  — (At  Coilum)  "They  have  also 
abundance  of  ver^  fine  indig[0  \ynde).  This 
is  made  of  a  certain  herb  which  is  gathered 
and  [after  the  roots  have  been  removed]  is 
put  into  gfreat  vessels  upon  which  they  pour 
water,  and  then  leave  it  till  the  whole  of 
the  plant  is  decomposed.  .  .  ."  —  Marco 
Polo,  Bk.  iiL  ch.  22. 
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1684.—"  Indico  from  Zindi  and  Cambaia." 
^Bcarretty  in  HaM.  ii.  413. 

i;ie05.6.— ".  .  .  for  all  which  we  shall 
buie  Ryse,  Indico,  Lapes  Bezar  which  theare 
in  aboundance  are  to  be  hadd."— ftrofuToocf, 
Firtt  Letter  Bookj  77. 

[1609.—''.  ...  to  buy  such  Comodities 
as  they  shall  finde  there  as  Indioo,  of 
Laher  (Lahore),  here  worth  viij*  the  pounde 
Serchis  and  the  beat  Bdvndri.  ,  .  .*—lbid. 
287.  Serchis  is  Sarkhej,  the  Seraize  of 
Forbes  lOr.  Mem.,  2nd  ed.  ii.  204)  near 
Ahmadaoad:  Sir  G.  Birdwood  with  some 
hesitation  identifies  Bdondri  with  Valabhi, 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Bhavnagar. 

[1610. — ^*  Anil  or  Indigae,  which  is  a 
Tiolet-blue  dye."— Pyrard  de  LamL  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  246.] 

1610. — "In  the  country  thereabouts  is 
made  some  Indigo."— jSir  B.  MiddUton,  in 
Purchcuy  i.  269. 

[1616.— '' Indigo  is  made  thus.  In  the 
prime  June  they  sow  it,  which  the  rains 
bring  up  about  the  prime  September:  this 
they  cut  and  it  is  called  the  Netoty  (H. 
navdhd,  *a  young  plant'),  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  IS  a  good  sort.  Next  year  it 
sprouts  again  in  the  prime  August,  which 
they  cut  and  is  the  best  Indigo,  called  Jerry 
(H.  jariy  'growing  from  the  root  O'o»*)'*"— 
Foster',  Letters,  iv.  241.] 

c.  1670.— Tavemier  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  manufacture  as  it  was  in  hii 
time.  "They  that  sift  this  bidigo  must 
be  careful  to  keep  a  Linnen-cloath  before 
their  faces,  and  that  their  nostrils  be  well 
stopt.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  they  that  have  sifted 
Indigo  for  9  or  10  days  shall  spit  nothing 
but  blew  for  a  good  while  together.  Once 
I  laid  an  egg  in  the  morning  amon^  the 
sifters,  and  when  I  came  to  break  it  in  the 
evening  it  was  all  blew  within." — E.T.  ii. 
128-9 ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  llj. 

We  have  no  conception  what  is 
meant  by  the  following  sinffular  (ap- 
parently sarcastic)  entry  in  the  Indian 
Kocdbuiary : — 

1788.— "  Inder^po— a  drug  of  no  estima- 
tion that  ^^ws  wild  in  the  woods."  [This  is 
H.  indarjau,  Skt.  indnt-yava,  "barley  of 
Indra,"  the  Wriffhtia  tinctoria,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  a  sort  of  indigo  is  made. 
Bee  WaU,  JScon.  Diet.  VI.  pt.  iv.  316. 
"Indorjd  of  the  species  of  warm  bitten."— 
ffalhed.  Code,  ed.  1781,  p.  9.] 

1881. — "  D^couvertes  et  Inventions. — D^- 
cid^ment  le  cabinet  Gladstone  est  poursuivi 
par  la  malechance.  Void  un  savant  chimiste 
de  Munich  <^ui  vient  de  trouver  le  moyen  se 
-preparer  artifldellement  et  k  trha  bon  march^ 
ie  Dleu  Indigo.  Cette  ddoouverte  pent 
amener  la  mine  du  gouvemement  des  Indes 
anglaises,  qui  est  d^k  menace  de  la  banque- 
route.  L'indigo,  en  effet,  est  le  principal 
article  de  commerce  des  Indes  (I);  dans 
I'Allemagne,  seulemenl^  on  en  importe  par 
an  pour  plus  de  cent  oinquante  millions  de 
francs."— JTavre  Oammereial  Paper,  quoted 
XXi  Pioneer  McUl^  Feb.  8. 
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INGtLEES,  8.  Hind.  Inglii  and 
Inglis.  Wilson  mves  as  the  explana- 
tion of  this:  "Invalid  soldiers  and 
si^ahis,  to  whom  allotments  of  land 
were  assigned  as  pensions;  the  lauds 
so  cranted."  But  the  word  is  now 
usea  as  the  equivalent  of  (sepoy's) 
pension  simply.  Mr.  Carnegie,  [who 
is  followed  oy  Pktts],  says  the  word 
is  "probably  a  corruption  of  English, 
as  pensions  were  unknown  among 
native  Governments,  whose  rewards 
invariably  took  the  shape  of  land 
assignments."  This,  however,  is  quite 
unsatisfactory ;  and  Sir  H.  Elliot's 
suggestion  (mentioned  by  Wilson)  that 
the  word  was  a  corruption  of  invalid 

S which  the  sepoys  may  have  con- 
bunded  in  some  way  with  English)  is 
most  probable. 

INTEBLOPEB,  s.  One  in  former 
days  who  traded  without  the  license, 
or  outside  the  service,  of  a  company 
(such  as  the  E.I.C.)  which  had  a 
charter  of  monop^oly.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  remains  obscure.  It  locScs 
like  Dutch,  but  intelligent  Dutch 
friends  have  sought  in  vain  for  a 
Dutch  original.  Onderloopen,  the 
nearest  word  we  can  find,  means  *to 
be  inundated.'    The  hybrid  etymology 

fiven  by  Bailey,  though  allowed  by 
keat,  seems  hardly  possible.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  English  corruption  from  ont^ 
hopen,  *to  evade,  esca{>e,  run  away 
from.'  [The  N.E.D.  without  hesita- 
tion gives  in^lope,  a  form  of  leap, 
Skeat,  in  his  Concise  Diet.,  2nd  ea.^ 
agrees,  and  quotes  Low  Qerm.  and 
Dutch  enierloper,  *  a  runner  between.'] 

1627.— "  Interlopers  in  trade,  K  Attur 
Acad.  pa.  U."—Minsheu.  (Wbat  is  the 
meaning  of  the  reference?)  [It  refers  to 
"The  Attumeyes  Aoademie*'  by  Thomas 
Powell  or  Powel,  for  which  see  9  ser.  N0U9 
and  Queries,  vii.  198,  892]. 

1680.— "The  commissions  relating  to  the 
Interloper,  or  private  trader,  bem^  cx>q- 
sidered,  it  is  resolved  that  a  notice  be 
fixed  up  warning  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Towne,  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  trade, 
negotiate,  aid,  assist,  countenance,  or  hold 
anv  correspondence,  with  Captain  William 
Alley  or  any  person  belonging  to  him  or 
his  ship  without  the  license  of  the  Honorable 
Company.  Whoever  shall  offend  herein 
shall  answeare  it  at  their  Perill." — N^otes  and 
ExU.,  Pt.  iii.  29. 

1681.-"  The  Shippe  Exfbctation,  Oapt. 
AllyComand',  an  Intorloner,  arrived  in 
ye  Downes  from  Porto  Wovo." — Hedge*^ 
Diary,  Jan.  4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  15]. 
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[1682.— '*  The  Agent  haying  notice  of  an 
Interloper  lyinff  in  Tittioorin  Bay,  im- 
mediately sent  for  ye  Councell  to  consult 
about  it.  .  .  :*—PrxngU^  Diary  (^  Ft.  St, 
Oto,  let  ser.  i.  69.] 

,^  "The  Sinrit  of  Commerce,  which 
sees  its  drifts  with  eagle's  eyes,  formed 
aasooiations  at  the  risque  of  trying  the  con- 
sequence at  law  .  .  .  since  the  statutes  did 
not  authorize  the  Company  to  seize  or  stop 
the  ships  of  these  adventurers,  whom  they 
called  Interiopen.' — Orm«'«  jFrci^mme*,  127. 

1683.—"  If  God  gives  me  life  to  get  this 
Phirmaufid  into  my  possession,  ye  Monble. 
Compy.  shall  never  more  be  much  troubled 
with  mterlopen."— iTedj^ei,  Diary,  Jan.  6 ; 
[Hak.  8oc.  i.  62]. 

,,  **Mav  28.  About  9  this  morning 
Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Nedham.  and  Mr.  Doug- 
lass came  to  y«  factory,  ana  being  sent  for, 
were  asked  *  Whether  they  did  now,  or 
ever  intended,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
trade  with  any  Interlopers  that  shall  arrive 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengali  ? 

"  Mr.  Littleton  answered  that,  *  he  did  not, 
nor  ever  intended  to  trade  with  any  Inter- 
loper.' 

"  Mr.  Nedham  answered,  *  that  at  present 
he  did  not,  and  that  he  came  to  sett  money, 
and  if  any  such  offer  should  happen,  he 
would  not  refuse  it.' 

"  Mr.  Douglass  answered,  he  did  not,  nor 
ever  intended  to  trade  with  them  ;  but  he 
eaid  *what  Estate  he  should  gett  here  he 
would  not  scruple  to  send  it  home  upon  any 
Interloper.' 

"Ana  having  given  their  respective 
answers  they  were  dismist."— 76u2.  Hak. 
Soc.i.  90-91. 

1694.—"  Whether  y  souldiers  lately  sent 
np  hath  created  any  jealousye  in  y«  In- 
terlope: or  their  own  Actions  or  groilt  I 
know  not,  but  they  are  so  cautious  y^  every 
2  or  3  bales  y^  are  packt  they  immediately 
send  on  board."— MS.  Letter  from  Edwd, 
Hem  at  Hugley  to  the  Rt.  WorshpU  Charlet 
Myre  Em.  AaeiU  fcr  Affairea  of  the  Rt, 
HonhU,  Mast  India  Comp',  in  Bengali,  kc^. 
(9th  Sept. ).    MS.  Reeord  in  India  Office. 

1719.—" .  .  .  their  business  in  the  South 
Sea»  was  to  sweep  thoee  coasts  clear  of  the 
French  interlOpem,  which  they  did  very 
e£fectually." — Shelvocke*t  Voyetge,  29. 

,,  "I  wish  you  would  explain  your- 
self ;  1  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I  have 
to  be  afraid  of  any  of  the  Company's  ships, 
or  Dutch  ships,  I  am  no  interloper.  — 
Jiobinson  Cnuoe,  Pt.  ii. 

1730.— "To  Interlope  [of  inter,  L.  be- 
tween, and  iooi^VOi,  Du,  to  run,  q.  d.  to 
run  in  between,  and  intercept  the  Com- 
merce of  others],  to  trade  without  proper 
Authority,  or  interfere  with  a  Company  in 
Commerce."— jBat7«y'«  English  Did,  8.v. 

1760.— "  Enterlooper.  Terme  de  Com- 
merce de  Mer,  fort  en  usase  parmi  les 
Compagnies  des  Pays  du  Nora,  comme 
VAngleterre,  la  Hollande,  Hambourg,  le 
Danemark,  kc.  II  sip^fie  un  vaisseau  d'un 
particulier  qui   pratique   et   fr^uente   les 


Cdtes,  et  les  Havres  ou  Ports  de  Mer 
€UAgn6^  pour  y  faire  un  commerce  clan- 
destin,  au  prejudice  des  X}ompitfnieB  qui 
sont  autorisees  elles  seules  k  le  faire  diuia 
ces  mdmes  lieux.  .  .  .  Ce  mot  se  prononce 
comme  s'il  ^toit  ^crit  Elntrelopre.  II  est 
emprunt€  de  I'Anglois,  de  enter  qui  signifie 
entrer  et  entreprendre,  et  de  Locper, 
C<mrTexiT,"-^Saxary  da  BrusUmt,  Diet.  Vniv, 
de  Commerce,  Nouv.  ed.,  Copenlmgue,  s.v. 

c.  1812.— "The  fault  lies  in  the  clause 
which  gives  the  Company  power  to  send 
home  mterlopers  .  .  .  and  is  just  as 
reasonable  as  one  which  should  forbid  all 
the  people  of  England,  except  a  select  few, 
to  look  at  the  moon." — Letter  qf  Dr,  Carey ^ 
in  William  Carey,  by  James  Culross,  D.D.» 
1881,  p.  165. 

IPEOACUANHA  (WILDX  s.  The 

garden  name  of  a  plant  (Asclqnas  curcu- 
savicoj  It.)  naturalised  in  all  tropical 
countries.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  true  ipecacuanha,  but  its  root  is  a 
powerful  emetic,  whence  the  name. 
The  true  ipecacuanha  is  cultivated  in 
India. 

IRON- WOOD.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied to  several  trees  in  different 
X)art8 ;  e.g.  to  Metua  ferrea^  L.  (N.O. 
Clusiaceae),  Hind,  nagketar;  and  in  the 
Burmese  provinces  to  Xylia  doldbri- 
formia,  Benth. 

I-8AY.  The  Chinese  mob  used  to 
call  the  English  soldiers  Assays  or 
I8ay8,  from  the  frequency  of  this 
apostrophe  in  their  mouths.  (The 
French  gamins,  it  is  said,  do  the  same 
at  Boulogne.)  At  Amoy  the  Chinese 
used  to  call  out  after  foreigners  Akeel 
Akeel    a  tradition  from  the  Portu- 

fiese  Aqui!  *Here!*  In  Java  the 
rench  are  called  by  the  natives  Orang 
deedong,  i.e,  the  dUes-donc  people. 
(See  FoHun^s  Two  Vigils  to  the  Tsa 
Countries^  1863,  p.  52 ;  and  Notes  and 
Queries  in  China  and  Japan,  ii.  175.) 

[1863.— "The  Sepoys  were  .  .  .  invariably 
called  'Achas.'  Aeha  or  good  is  the  con- 
stantly recurring  answer  of  a  Sepo^  when 
spoken  to.  .  .  ,"-^Fisher,  Three  1  ears  in 
China,  146.] 

I8EAT,  8.  Ratlines.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  escada  (Roebuck), 

[ISLAM,  s.  Infn.  of  Ar.  salm,  'to 
be  or  become  safe ' ;  the  word  gener- 
ally used  by  Mahommedans  for  their 
religion. 

[1616.—"  Dated  in  Achen  1025  aocordinpr 
to  the  rate  of  Blam"— Foster,  Letters,  iv.  125. 
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p617.— "I  demanded  the  debts  ...  one 
[of  the  debtors]  for  the  volew  of  110  rfials] 
is  termed  Slam.'!— Z<!^ter  of  E.  Ytmng^  from 
Jacatra,  Oct.  3, 1.O.  Records :  O.C.  l?o.  541.] 

ISTOOP,  8.  Oakum.  A  marine 
term  from  Port,  estopa  (Roebuck), 

ISTXJBBUL,  s.  This  usual  Hind, 
word  for  *  stable'  may  naturally  be 
imagined  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Endush  word.  But  it  is  really  Ar. 
i^aoly  though  that  no  doubt  came  in 
old  times  from  the  Latin  stahulv/m 
through  some  Byzantine  Greek  form. 

ITZEBOO,  8.  A  Japanese  coin,  the 
smallest  silver  denomination.  Itsi-bH^ 
*one  drachm.'  FThe  N.E.D.  gives 
itae,  itche,  *one,'  ou^  'division,  part, 
quarter'].  Present  value  about  1*. 
Marsden  says:  "Itssebo,  a  small  gold 
piece  of  oblong  form,  being  0*6  inch 
long,  and  0*3  broad.  Two  specimens 
weighed  2  dwt.  3  grs.  only"  (Numimn, 
Ortent,,  814-5).  See  Cochi's  Diary,  i. 
176,  ii.  77.  [The  coin  does  not  appear 
in  the  last  currency  list ;  see  Chamber- 
lain, Things  Jajpanese,  3rd  ed.  99.] 

ri616.  — "Ichibos."     (See    under    KG- 

[1859.—*'  We  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  I  came  away  at  last  the 
possessor  of  a  solitary  Itiibu.  These  are 
either  of  gold  or  sUver:  the  gold  Itzibn 
is  a  small  oblong  piece  of  money,  intrinsi- 
cally worth  about  seven  and  sixpence.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  half -itiibu,  which 
is  not  too  large  to  convert  into  a  shirt-stud, 
is  about  one  and  tenpence."— Z.  OUphanL 
Narr,  of  Misdm,  ii.  232.] 

IZAM  MALUOO,  n.p.  We  often 
find  this  form  in  Correa,  instead  of 
Nizamaluco  (q.v.). 


JACK,  s.  Short  for  Jack-Sepoy; 
in  former  days  a  familiar  style  for  the 
native  soldier  j  kindly,  rather  than 
otherwise. 

1853.—*'.  .  .  he  should  be  leadimr  the 
Jacka"— Oflufc/icW,  ii.  66. 

JACK,  s.  The  tree  called  by 
botanists  Ariooarpw  irUegrifolia,  L.  fil., 


and  its  fruit.  The  name,  says  Drury, 
is  "a  corruption  of  the  ^kt.  word 
Tdmckka,  which  means  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  "  (  Useful  Plants,  p.  55).  There 
is,  however,  no  such  Skt  word; 
the  Skt.  names  are  KarUaka,  Phala, 
Panasa,  and  PhaUua,  [But  tiie  Mal- 
ayal.  chakka  is  from  the  Skt.  chahra, 
*  round.']  Rheede  rightly  gives  T9}aka 
(ehdkka)  as  the  Malayalam  name,,  and 
from  this  no  doubt  the  Portuguese 
took  jaca  and  handed  it  on  to  us. 
"They  call  it,"  says  Garcia  Orta,  "in 
Malavar  ^'ocow,  in  C^narese  and  Quzerati 
panas"  (t  111).  "The  TamU  form  is 
sdkJcei,  the  meaning  of  which,  as  may 
be  adduced  from  various  uses  to  which 
the  word  is  put  in  Tamil,  is  *  the  fruit 
abounding  in  rind  and  refuse.'" 
(Letter  from  Bp,  GaldweU) 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is 
the  fruit  of  which  Pliny  writes : 
"Major  alia  pomo  et  suavitate  prae- 
cellentior ;  quo  sapientiores  Indorum 
vivunt.  (Folium  alas  avium  imitatur 
longitudine  trium  cubitorum,  latitu- 
dine  duum).  Fructvm  e  cortice  mittit 
admirabilem  sued  dulcedine;  ut  una 
quatemos  satiet.  Arbori  nomen  valae^ 
pomo  arienae;  plurima  est  in  Sycfcacis, 
expeditionum  Alexandri  termino.  Est 
et  alia  simiUs  huic  ;  dulcior  pomo  ;  sed 
interaneorum  valetudini  infesta"  (Hist, 
Nat,  xii.  12).  Thus  rendered,  not  too 
faithfully,  by  Philemon  Holland : 
"Another  tree  there  is  in  India, 
greater  yet  than  the  former ;  bearing 
a  fruit  much  fairer,  bi^er,  and  sweeter 
than  the  figs  aforesaid ;  and  whereof 
the  Indian  Sages  and  Philosophers  do 
ordinarily  live.  The  leaf  resembleth 
birds'  wings,  carrying  three  cubits  in 
len^h,  and  two  in  breadth.  The 
fruit  it  putteth  forth  at  the  bark, 
having  within  it  a  wonderfull  pleasant 
juice :  insomuch  as  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  give  four  men  a  competent 
and  full  refection.  The  tree's  name 
is  Palo,  and  the  fruit  is  called  Ariena,  - 
Great  plenty  of  them  is  in  the  country 
of  the  Syaraci,  the  utmost  limit  of 
Alexander  the  Great  his  expeditions 
and  voya^.  And  yet  there  is  another 
tree  much  like  to  this,  and  beareth  a 
fruit  more  delectable  that  this  Ariena, 
albeit  the  guts  in  a  man's  belly  it 
wriugeth  and  breeds  the  bloudie  nix " 
(i.  361). 

Strange  to  say,  the  fruit  thus  de> 
scribed  has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  plantain:  so  generally  that 
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(we  presume)  the  Linnaean  name  of 
the  plantam  Muaa  sapientumj  was 
founded  upon  the  interpretation  of 
this  passage.  (It  was,  I  find,  the 
excellent  Kumphius  who  originated 
the  erroneous  identification  of  the 
ariena  with  the  plantain).  Lassen,  at 
first  hesitatingly  (i.  262^  and  then 
more  positively  (iL  678X  adopts  this 
interpretation,  ana  seeks  ariena  in  the 
Skt.  vdrana.  The  shrewder  Gilde- 
meister  does  the  like,  for  he,  sans 
phrase^  uses  arienae  as  Latin  for 
'plantains.'  Bitter,  too,  accepts  it, 
and  is  not  staggered  even  by  the  uno 
quaiemos  satiet,  Humboldt,  quoth  he, 
often  saw  Indians  make  their  meal 
with  a  very  little  manioc  and  three 
bananas  of  the  big  kind  (PkUano-arton). 
Still  less  sufficed  the  Indian  Brahmins 

isapientes\  when  one  fruit  was  enough 
or  four  of  them  (v.  876,  877).  Bless 
the  venerable  Prince  of  Qeographers ! 
Would  one  Kartoffel,  even  "of  the  big 
kind,"  make  a  dinner  for  four  German 
Professors?  Just  as  Little  would  one 
plantain  suffice  four  Indian  Sl^ges. 

The  words  which  we  have  italicised 
in  the  passage  from  Pliny  are  quite 
enough  to  show  that  the  jack  is  in- 
tend^ ;  the  fruit  growing  e  cortice  (t.e. 
piercing  the  bark  of  the  stem,  not 
pendent  from  twigs  like  other  fruity 
the  sweetness,  the  monstrous  size,  are 
in  combination  infallible.  And  as  re- 
gards its  being  the  fruit  of  the  sages, 
we  majr  observe  that  the  jade  fruit 
is  at  this  day  in  Travancore  one  of  the 
staples  of  hfe.  But  that  Pliny,  after 
his  manner,  has  jumbled  things,  is 
also  manifest.  The  first  two  clauses 
of  his  description  {Major  aMa^  &c. ; 
FoUwm  alasy  &c.)  are  found  in  Theo- 
phrastus,  but  apply  to  two  different  trees. 
Hence  we  get  nd  of  the  puzzle  about 
the  big  leaves,  which  led  scholars 
astray  after  plantains,  and  originated 
Mu9a  sapientunu  And  it  is  clear  from 
Theophrastus  that  the  fruit  which 
causea  dysentery  in  the  Macedonian 
army  was  yet  another.  So  Pliny  has 
roU^  three  plants  into  one.  Here  are 
the  passages  of  Theophrastus : — 

"  (1)  And  there  is  another  tree  whioh  ia 
both  itself  a  tree  of  mat  size,  and  prodnoes 
a  fruit  that  is  wonderfully  big  and  sweet. 
This  is  used  for  food  by  the  Indian  Sages, 
who  wear  no  clothes.  (2)  And  there  is  yet 
another  which  has  the  leaf  of  a  very  long 
shape,  and  resembling  the  wings  of  birds, 
and  this  they  set  upon  helmets ;  the  length 


is  about  two  cubits.  ...  (8)  There  is 
another  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  long,  and 
not  straight  but  crooked,  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  But  this  gives  rise  to  ooUc  and 
dysentery  (""AXXo  ri  4<mp  od  6  icapiros 
liAKp^  KoX  oHk  €(fOin  dXXd  VKohotj  i<r6i6- 
fupot  W  yKvKM.  OSroj  ip  t%  «cotX£^  dfjyfiov 
Totet  Kol  SwrevripiOLP  .  .  .")  wherefore 
Alexander  published  a  general  order  against 
eating  it."— (J?i«<.  Plant,  iv.  4-5). 

It  is  plain  that  Pliny  and  Theo- 
phrastus were  using  the  same  authority, 
out  neither  copying  the  whole  of  what 
he  found  in  it 

The  second  tree,  whose  leaves  were 
like  birds'  wings  and  were  used  to  fix 
upon  helmets,  is  hard  to  identify. 
Tne  first  was,  when  we  combine  the 
additional  characters  quoted  by  Pliny 
but  omitted  by  Theophrastus,  certainly 
the  jack;  the  third  was,  we  suspect, 
the  mango  (q.v.).  The  terms  long  ana 
crook^  would,  perhaps,  answer  better 
to  the  plantain,  but  hardlv  the  un- 
wholesome effect  As  regards  the  ufio 
quatemos  satiety  compare  Friar  Jordan  us 
below,  on  the  jack :  "  Sufficiet  circiter 
pro  quinque  personis."  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Friar's  account  is  worth 
comparing  with  Pliny's.  Pliny  says 
that  it  took  four  men  to  eat  &  jack^ 
Jordanus  says  five.  But  an  English- 
man who  had  a  plantation  in  Central 
Java  told  one  of  the  present  writers 
that  he  once  cut  a  jack  on  his  ground 
which  took  three  men — not  to  eat — 
but  to  carry ! 

As  regards  the  names  given  by  Pliny 
it  is  hard  to  say  anything  to  the 
purpose,  because  we  do  not  know  to 
which  of  the  three  trees  jumbled  to- 
gether the  names  really  applied.  If 
pala  really  applied  to  the  jack,  possibly 
it  may  be  the  Skt.  phoUasa^  or  panasa. 
Or  it  may  be  merely  p'hala,  *  a  fruit,' 
and  the  passage  would  then  be  a 
comical  illustration  of  the  persistence 
of  Indian  habits  of  mind.  For  a 
stranger  in  India,  on  asking  the 
question,  *  What  on  earth  is  that  ? '  as 
he  well  might  on  his  first  sight  of  a 
jack-tree  with  its  fruit,  woula  at  the 
present  day  almost  certainly  receive 
for  answer :  *  Phal  hai  khvddtoand  I ' — 
*  It  is  a  fruit,  my  lord  !  *  Ariena  looks 
like  hiranya^  *  golden,'  which  might 
be  an  epithet  of  the  jack,  but  we 
find  no  such  specific  application  of 
the  word. 

Omitting  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
the  oldest  foreign  description  of  the 
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jack  ihat  we   find  is  that  by  Hwen 
T'sang,  who  met  with  it  in  Bengal : 

c.  A.D.  650.— "Although  the  fruit  of  the 
paitrVfa-to  {pafuua)   is   lathered   in  jgteat 

notities,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem.  These 
ts  are  as  big  as  a  pumpkin;  when  ripe 
they  are  of  a  reddiBh  yellow.  Split  in  two 
they  disclose  inside  a  quantity  of  nttle  fruits 
as  big  as  crane's  eggs ;  and  when  these  are 
broken  there  exudes  a  juice  of  reddish-yellow 
colour  and  delicious  flavour.  Sometimes  the 
fruit  hangs  on  the  branches,  as  with  other 
trees  ;  but  sometimes  it  grows  from  the 
roots,  like  the  fo-ting  {Radix  Chinae),  which 
is  found  under  the  ground." — JuHen^  iii.  75. 

o.  1328. — "There  are  some  trees  that  bear 
a  yery  big  fruit  called  ohaqiii ;  and  the  fruit 
is  of  such  size  that  one  is  enough  for  about 
five  persons.  There  is  another  tree  that  has 
a  fruit  like  that  just  named,  and  it  is  called 
Bloqut  [a  corruption  of  Malaydl.  vctrikka, 
'superior  fruit '^  quite  as  big  and  as  sweet, 
but  not  of  the  same  species.  These  fruits 
never  grow  upon  the  twigs,  for  these  are  not 
able  to  bear  tneir  weight  but  only  from  the 
main  branches,  and  even  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  itself,  down  to  ttie  very  roots." — 
Friar  Jordaniu,  13-14. 

A  unique  MS.  of  the  travels  of  Friar 
Odoric,  in  the  Palatine  Library  at 
Florence,  contains  the  following  curious 
passage: — 

c.  1330.— "And  there  be  also  trees  which 
produce  fruits  so  bi^  that  two  will  be  a  load 
for  a  strong  man.    And  when  they  are  eaten 

Sou  must  oil  your  hands  and  your  mouth ; 
iiey  are  of  a  fragrant  odour  and  very 
savoury ;  the  fruit  is  called  ehabatsi,"  The 
name  is  probably  corrupt  (perhaps  chacassi  1). 
But  the  passage  about  oiling  the  hands  and 
lips  is  aptly  elucidated  by  the  description 
in  Babers  Memoirs  (see  below|,  a  descrip- 
tion matchless  in  its  way,  ana  which  falls 
off  sadly  in  the  new  translation  by  M. 
.Pavet  de  Courteille,  which  quite  omits  the 


c.  1835.— "The  Shald  and  Barki.  This 
name  is  given  to  certain  trees  which  live  to 
a  great  age.  Their  leaves  are  like  those 
of  the  walnut,  and  the  fruit  grows  direct 
out  of  the  stem  of  the  tree.  The  fruits 
borne  nearest  to  the  ground  are  the  harkl; 
they  are  sweeter  and  better-flavoured  than 
the  Shaki  ..."  etc.  (much  to  the  same 
effect  as  before). — Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  127 ;  see 
also  iv.  228. 

c.  1350. — "  There  is  again  another  wonder- 
ful tree  called  Chake-^aruibe,  as  big  as  an 
oak.  Its  fruit  is  produced  from  the  trunk, 
and  not  from  the  branches,  and  is  something 
marvellous  to  see,  being  as  big  as  a  great 
lamb,  or  a  child  of  three  years  old.  It  has 
a  hard  rind  like  that  of  our  pine-cones,  so 
that  you  have  to  cut  it  open  with  a  hatchet ; 
inside  it  has  a  pulp  of  surpassing  flavour, 
with  the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  of  the  best 
Italian  melon ;  and  this  also  contains  some 
500  chestnuts  of  like   flavour,   which  are 


capital  eating   when  roasted."  —  John  <U' 
MarignoUiy  in  Cathay,  ^.,  863. 

c.  1440.  —  "  There  is  a  tree  commonly 
found,  the  trunk  of  which  bears  a  fruit 
resembling  a  pine-cone,  but  so  bi(^  that  a 
man  can  hardly  lift  it ;  the  rind  is  green 
and  hard,  but  still  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger.  Inside  there  are  some  250  or 
300  pippins,  as  big  as  figs,  very  sweet  in 
taste,  and  contained  in  separate  membranes. 
These  have  each  a  kernel  within,  of  a  windy 
quality,  of  the  consistence  and  taste  of 
chestnuts,  and  which  are  roasted  like  chest- 
nuts. And  when  cast  amon^  embers  (to 
roast),  unless  you  make  a  cut  in  them  they 
will  explode  and  jump  out.  The  outer  rind 
of  the  fruit  is  given  to  cattle.  Sometimes 
the  fruit  is  also  found  growing  from  the 
roots  of  the  tree  underground,  and  theee 
fruits  excel  the  others  in  flavour,  wherefore 
they  are  sent  as  presents  to  kings  and  petty 
princes.'  These  (moreover)  have  no  kernels 
inside  them.  The  tree  itself  resembles  a 
large  fig-tree,  and  the  leaves  are  cut  into 
fingers  like  the  hand.  The  wood  resembles 
box,  and  so  it  is  esteemed  for  many  uses. 
The  name  of  the  tree  is  Caohi "  (t.e.  Qacki 
or  Tiaochi).—  Nicolo  de'  Conii, 

The  description  of  the  leaves  .  .  .  **/olii» 
da  modum  palmi  intercisi*  " — is  the  only  slip 
in  this  admirable  description.  Conti  must, 
in  memory,  have  confounded  the  Jack  with 
its  congener  the  bread-fruit  {Artoearpus 
ineisa  or  incitifolia).  We  have  translated 
from  Poegio's  i^tin,  as  the  version  by  Mr. 
Winter  Jones  in  India  in  the  XVth  Century 
is  far  from  accurate. 

1530.— "Another  is  the  kadhil.  This  has 
a  very  bad  look  and  flavour  (odour  ?).  It 
looks  like  a  sheep's  stomach  stuffed  and 
made  into  a  ha^;gis.  It  has  a  sweet  sickly 
taste.  Within  it  are  stones  like  a  filbert. 
.  .  .  The  fruit  is  very  adhesive,  and  on 
account  of  this  adhesive  quality  many  rub 
their  mouths  with  oil  before  eating  them. 
They  grow  not  only  from  the  branches  and 
trunk,  but  from  its  root.  You  would  say 
that  the  tree  was  all  hung  round  with 
haffgises  ! "  —  LeucUn  and  Ershine's  Babery 
825.  Here  hoMiil  represents  the  Hind, 
name  kathal.  The  practice  of  oiling  the 
lips  on  account  of  the  "adhesive  quality" 
(or  as  modem  mortals  would  call  it,  '  sticki- 
ness ')  of  the  jack,  is  still  usual  among  natives, 
and  is  the  cause  of  a  proverb  on  premature 
precautions :  OdeJCh  men  Kathal,  Aon/A  fnen 
tel/  "You  have  oiled  your  lips  while  the 
jack  still  hangs  on  the  tree!^'  We  may 
observe  that  the  call  of  the  Indian  cuckoo 
is  in  some  of  the  Gazigetic  districts  rendered 
by  the  natives  as  Kathal  paild/  Katkal 
l^aJckdl  i.e.  "Jack's  ripe,"  tne  bird  appear- 
ing at  that  season. 

[1647.— "I  consider  it  right  to  make  over 
to  them  in  perpetuity  .  .  .  one  palm  grove 
and  an  area  for  .planting  certain  mango  trees 
and  jack  trees  (mangueiras  e  Jaqaeinis) 
situate  in  the  village  of  Galangute.  .  .  .** 
^Archiv.  Port.  Orient.,  faso.  6,  No.  88.] 

c.  1590. — "In  Sircar  Hajypoor  there  are 
plenty   of    the   fruits   called   Kathut   and 
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Bvdkul;  some  of  the  first  are  so  Urge  as 
to  be  too  heavy  for  one  man  to  oarrv." — 
Oladto%n*t  Ayeet^  ii.  25.  In  Blochmann  s  ed. 
of  the  Persian  text  he  reads  larhalf  [and  so 
in  Jarrett's  trans,  (ii.  152).]  which  is  a  Hind, 
name  for  the  Ar(oearpu$  Lakoocha  of  Roxb. 

1563.  —  "ii.  What  fruit  is  that  which  is 
as  big  as  the  largest  (coco)  nuts  ? 

"  O.  You  just  now  ate  the  ekestuMU  from 
inside  of  it,  and  you  said  that  roasted  they 
were  like  real  chestnuts.  Now  you  shall  eat 
the  envelopes  of  these  .  .  . 

"i2.  They  taste  like  a  melon;  but  not 
so  good  as  the  better  melons. 

"0.  True.  And  owing  to  their  viscous 
nature  they  are  ill  to  digest ;  or  say  rather 
they  are  not  digested  at  all,  and  often  issue 
from  the  body  Q]iute  unchanged.  I  don't 
much  use  them.  They  are  calkd  in  Malavar 
jaoM  ;  in  CSanarin  and  Guzerati  pandt.  .  .  . 
The  tree  is  a  great  and  tall  one;  and  the 
fruits  ^row  from  the  wood  of  the  stem,  right 
up  to  it,  and  not  on  the  branches  like  other 
fruits." — Garei4ij  f.  111. 

[1698.— "  A  certain  fruit  that  in  Malabar 
is  called  iaca,  in  Canara  and  Ousurate 
Panar  and  PamzM,  by  the  Arabians  Panax, 
by  the  Persians  Fanax," — Lintehoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  20. 

[c.  1610.— "The  JaaaM  is  a  tree  of  the 
height  of  a  chestnut.  —Pymrrf  de  LavaX, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  366. 

[1623.— "We  had  Zlaoche,  a  fruit  very 
rare  at  this  time."— P.  della  VcUU,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  264.] 

1673.—"  Without  the  town  (Madras)  grows 
their  Rice  .  .  .  Jawks,  a  Coat  of  Armour 
over  it,  like  an  Hedg-hog's,  guards  its 
weighty  Fruit."— /Vy^r,  40. 

1810.  —  "The  Jack-wood  ...  at  first 
yellow,  becomes  on  exposuro  to  the  air  of 
the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  is  of  as  fine 
a  grain." — Maria  Oraham,  101. 

1878.— "The  monstrous  lack  that  in  its 
eccentric  bulk  contains  a  whole  magazine  of 
tastes  and  smells." — Ph.  Robinton,  In  My 
Indian  Garden,  49-50. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  older 
authorities  mention  two  varieties  of 
the  fruit  bv  the  names  of  shaki  and 
barkij  or  modifications  of  these,  different 
kinds  according  to  Jordanus,  only  from 
different  parts  of  the  tree  according  to 
Ibn  Batuta.  P.  Vincenzo  Maria  (1672) 
also  distinguishes  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  he  calls  G-iacha  Barca,  the  other 
Giacha  papa  or  girasole.  And  Rheede, 
the  great  authority  on  Malabar  plants, 
says  (iii.  19) : 

"Of  this  tree,  however,  thejr  reckon  more 
than  30  varieties,  distinguished  by  the 
quality  of  their  fruit,  but  all  may  be  reduced 
to  two  kinds ;  the  fruit  of  one  kind  distin- 
guished by  pltmip  and  succulent  pulp  of 
delioious  honey  flavour,  being  the  varaia; 
that  of  the  other,  filled  with  softer  and  more 
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of  inferior  flavour^  being  the 


More  modern  writers  seem  to  have 
less  perception  in  such  matters  than 
the  old  travellers,  who  entered  more 
fully  and  sympathetically  into  native 
tastes.  Drury  says,  however,  "There 
are  several  varieties,  but  what  is  called 
the  Honey-jack  is  by  far  the  sweetest 
and  best." 

"  He  that  desireth  to  see  more  hereof 
let  him  reade  Ludovicus  Roman  us,  in 
his  fifth  Booke  and  fifteene  Chapter  of 
his  Naviffaciouns,  and  Christonherus  a 
Costa  in  his  cap.  of  laca,  and  Gracia  ab 
Horto,  in  the  Second  Booke  and  fourth 
Chapter,"  saith  the  learned  Paludanus 
.  .  .  And  if  there  be  anybody  so  un- 
reasonable, so  say  we  too — by  all  means 
let  him  do  so  !  [A  part  of  this  article 
is  derived  from  the  notes  to  Jordanus 
by  one  of  the  present  writers.  We  may 
also  add,  in  aid  of  such  further  investi- 
gation, that  Paludanus  is  the  Latinised 
name  of  v.d.  Broecke,  the  commentator 
on  Linschoten.  "  Ludovicus  Romanus  " 
is  our  old  friend  Varthema,  and  "Gracia 
ab  Horto  "  is  Gkircia  De  Orta.] 

JAOELAli,  s.  The  Cants  aureus,  L., 
seldom  seen  in  the  daytime,  unless  it  be 
fighting  with  the  vultures  for  carrion, 
but  in  shrieking  multitudes,  or  rather 
what  seem  multitudes  from  the  noise 
they  make,  entering  the  precincts  of 
villages,  towns,  of  Calcutta  itself,  after 
dark,  and  startlinc  the  newcomer  with 
their  hideous  yells.  Our  word  is  not 
apparently  Anelo- Indian,  being  taken 
from  the  Turkish  chaJbdl.  But  the 
Pera  shaghdl  is  close,  and  Skt.  srigdloy 
*  the  howler,'  is  probably  the  first  form. 
The  common  Hmd.  word  is  gidar,  [*  the 
greedy  one,'  Skt.  gridh].  The  jackal 
takes  the  place  of  the  fox  as  the  object 
of  hunting  *  meets '  in  India  ;  the  in- 
digenous lox  being  too  small  for  sport. 

1554. — ^'Non  procul  inde  audio  magnum 
clamorem  et  velut  hominum  irridentium  in- 
sultantiumque  voces.  Interrogo  quid  sit; 
.  .  .  narrant  mihi  ululatum  esse  bostiarum, 

2uas  Turcae  Ciacales  vocant.  .  .  ."—Btubeg. 
^pitt.  i.  p.  78*. 

1615.— "The  inhabitants  do  nightly  house 
their  goates  and  sheepe  for  feare  of  laccali 
(in  my  opinion  no  other  than  Foxes),  whereof 
an  infinite  number  do  lurke  in  the  obscure 
vaults." — Sandys f  RelaJtion,  &c.,  205. 

1616.—" .  .  .  those  jackaUl  seem  to  be 
wild  Doggs,  who  in  great  companies  run 
up  and  down  in  the  silent  night,  much 
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diaquietiiig  the  peace  thereof,  by  their  most 
hideous  noyae."— 7(»7y,  ed.  1665,  p.  871. 

1653.—-*^  Le  Bchekal  est  vn  esp^ce  de  chien 
sauvage,  lequel  demeure  toat^  le  jour  en 
terre,  et  sort  la  nuit  criant  trois  ou  quatre 
fois  k  certaines  heures." — De  la  Boullay«-le- 
Oaugj  ed.  1657,  p.  254. 

1672:— "There  is  yet  another  kind  of 
beast  which  they  call  Jaokhalz ;  they  are 
horribly  greedy  of  man's  flesh,  so  the  in- 
habitants beset  the  graves  of  their  dead 
with  heavy  stones." — Baldaeus  (G^rm.  ed.), 
422. 

1673.— "An  Hellish  concert  of  Jaokals  (a 
kind  of  Fox)."— /Vy«r,  68. 

1681.— "For  here  are  many  Jadcalls, 
which  catch  their  Henes,  some  Tigres  that 
destroy  their  Cattle  ;  but  the  greatest  of  all 
is  the  King;  whose  endeavour  is  to  keep 
them  poor  and  in  want." — Knox,  Ceylon,  87. 
On  p.  20  he  writes  Jacols. 

1711. — "  Jackcalls  are  remarkable  for 
Howlinff  in  the  Night ;  one  alone  making 
as  much  noise  as  three  or  four  Our  Dogs, 
and  in  different  Notes,  as  if  there  were 
half  a  Dozen  of  them  got  together." — 
Lockyer,  382. 

1810.— Colebrooke  {Euays,  ii.  109,  [Life, 
155])  spells  Bhakal.  But  Jackal  was  already 
English. 

c.  1816.— 
"  The  jackal's  troop,  in  ffather'd  cry, 

Bayed  from  afar,  oomplainin^ly." 

Siege  of  Connth,  zzziii. 

1880.— "The  mention  of  Jackal-hunting 
in  one  of  the  letters  (of  Lord  Minto)  may 
remind  some  Anglo-Indians  still  living,  of 
the  days  when  the  Calcutta  hounds  used  to 
throw  off  at  gun-fire."— <Sa<.  Mev.  Feb.  14. 

JAOK-SNIPE  of  En^ish  sportsmen 
is  GcUltnago  galltnula,  Linn.,  smaller 
than  the  common  snipe,  G,  8colopacinu9j 
Bonap. 

JACKASS  OOPAL.  This  is  a 
trade  name,  and  is  a  capital  specimen 
of  Hohson-Jobson.  It  is,  acconling  to 
Sir  R.  Burton,  [Zanzibar^  i.  357],  a  cor- 
ruption of  chcucdzi.  There  are  three 
qualities  of  copal  in  the  Zanzibar 
market  1.  Sandarusi  mH%  or  *Tree 
Copal,'  gathered  directly  from  the  tree 
which  exudes  it  (Trachylobium  Mossam- 
bicerue).  2.  Gh/ikdzi  or  chakazzt,  dug 
from  the  soil,  but  seeming  of  recent 
origin,  and  priced  on  a  jMir  with  No.  1. 
3.  The  genuine  Sandarusi,  or  true  Copal 
(the  Anim/  of  the  English  market), 
which  is  also  fossil,  but  of  ancient 
production,  and  bears  more  than  twice 
the  price  of  1  and  2  (see  Sir  J.  Kirk  in 
J.  Linn.  Soc.  (Botany)  for  1871).  Of 
the  meaning  of  dicikdei  we  have  no 
authentic  information.    But  consider- 


ing that  a  pitch  made  of  copal  and  oil 
is  used  in  Kutch,  and  that  the  cheaper 
copal  would  naturally  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose,  we  may  suggest  as  probable 
that  the  word  is  a  cotx.  of  jahdzi^  and 
=  *«feip-copaL' 

JAOQTTETE,  Town  and  Cape,  n.p. 
The  name,  properly  Jakad,  formerly 
attached  to  a  place  at  the  extreme  west 
horn  of  the  Kathiawar  Peninsula,  where 
stands  the  temple  of  Dwarka  (q.v.). 
Also  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch.  (See  quotation  from 
Camoens  under  DIUL-SIND.)  The  last 
important  map  which  ^ives  this  name, 
so  lar  as  we  are  aware,  is  Aaron  Arrow- 
smith's  great  Map  of  India,  1816,  in 
which  Dwarka  appears  under  the  name 
of  Juggut 

1525. — (Melequyaz)  "holds  the  revenue  of 
Crystna,  which  is  in  a  town  called  Za^uete 
where  there  is  a  place  of  Pilgrimage  of 
gentoos  which  is  called  Gnftrui.  .  .  ." — 
LenUnun^  den  Coittas  da  India,  35. 

1553.—"  From  the  Diul  estuary  to  the 
Point  of  Jaqnete  38  leagues ;  and  from  the 
same  Jaquete,  which  is  the  site  of  one  of 
the  principal  temples  of  that  heathenism, 
with  a  noble  town,  to  our  city  Diu  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Guzarat,  58  leagues." — Barrot, 
I.  ix.  1. 

1555.—"  Whibt  the  tide  was  at  its  greatest 
height  we  arrived  at  the  gulf  of  Qiakad, 
where  we  descried  signs  of  fine  weather, 
such  as  sea-horses,  ^reat  snakes,  turtles, 
and  sea- weeds." — Suit  *AH,  p.  77. 

[1563.— "Passed  the  point  of  Jaoqnette, 
where  is  that  famous  temple  of  the  Resbutos 
(see  RAJPOOT)."— ^antw,  IV.  iv.  4.] 

1726.— In  Valentyn's  map  we  find  Ja<|uete 
marked  as  a  town  (at  the  west  point  of 
Kathiawfir)  and  Enceada  da  Jaquete  for  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch. 

1727.— '*  The  next  sea-port  town  to  Baet, 
is  Jigat.  It  stands  on  a  roint  of  low  Land, 
called  Cape  Jigat.  The  City  makes  a  good 
Figure  from  the  Sea,  showing  4  or  5  nigh 
Steeples."-^.  ffanUlton,  i.  !& ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1813.— "Jigat  PoirU  ...  on  it  is  a 
pagoda;  the  place  where  it  stands  was 
formerly  called  Ji^t  More,  but  now  by  the 
Hindoos  Dorecur  (i.e.  Dwarka,  q.y.).  At  a 
distance  the  pagoda  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail.  .  .  .  Great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  from  the  interior  visit 
Jigat  pagoda.  .  .  ."—MilbKm,  i.  150. 

1841.— "  Jigat  Point  called  also  Dwarka, 
from  the  large  temple  of  Dwarka  standing 
near  the  coast." — nortbvrgh.  Directory,  5th 
ed.,  i.  480. 

JADE,  s.  The  well-known  mineral, 
I  so  much  prized  in  China,  and  so 
I  wonderfully    wrought    in    that    and 
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other  Asiatic  countries ;  the  ycuhm  of 
the  Persians;  nephrite  of  mineralo- 
gists. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  has  heen 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  contro- 
versy. We  were  at  one  time  inclined 
to  connect  it  with  the  yadct-tdsL  the 
yada  stone  used  by  the  nomads  of 
Central  Asia  in  conjuring  for  rain. 
The  stone  so  used  was  however,  ac- 
cording to  P.  Hyakinth,  quoted  in  a 
note  with  which  we  were  favoured  by 
the  lamented  Prof.  Anton  Schiefner, 
a  bezoar  (q.v.). 

Major  Raverty,  in  his  translation  of 
the  Tab<ildt'i^Nddri,  in  a  passage  re- 
ferring to  the  regions  of  Tukharistan 
and  Bamian,  has  tne  following :  "  That 
tract  of  country  has  also  been  famed 
and  celebrated,  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  countries  of  the  world,  for  its 
mines  of  ^old,  silver,  rubies,  and 
crystal,  bejadah  [jade],  and  other 
[precious]  things"  (p.  421).  On  he- 
jdcM  his  note  runs:  "The  name  of 
a  gem,  by  some  said  to  be  a  species 
of  ruby,  and  by  others  a  species  of 
sapphire ;  but  jade  is  no  doubt 
meant."  This  interpretation  seems 
however  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  sug- 
gested by  the  name ;  whilst  the  epi- 
thets compounded  of  bejdda.  as  given 
in  dictionaries,  suggest  a  red  mineral, 
which  jade  rarely  is.  And  Prof.  Max 
MiiUer,  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Times,  dated  Jan.  10,  1880,  states  that 
the  name  jade  was  not  known  in 
Europe  till  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  that  the  iade  brought 
from  America  was  called  by  the 
Spaniards  piedra  de  ijada,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  cure  pain  in  the 
groin  (Sp.  ijada);  for  like  reasons  to 
which  it  was  called  lapis  nephriticus, 
whence  nephrUe  (see  jBailey,  below). 
Skeat,  S.V.  says:  "It  is  of  unknown 
origin  ;  but  probably  Oriental.  Prof. 
Cowell  finds  yedd  a  material  out  of 
which  ornaments  are  made,  in  the 
Divydvaddna;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  Sanskrit."  Prof.  Mailer's  ety- 
mology seems  incontrovertible;  but 
the  present  work  has  afforded  various 
examples  of  curious  e^mological  co- 
incidences of  this  kind.  [Prof.  Max 
Miiller's  etymology  is  now  accepted  by 
the  N.B.D.  and  b^  Prof.  Skeat  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  Concise  Did.  The 
latter  adds  that  ijada  is  connected  with 
the  Latin  ilia.l 


[1595.— "  A  kinde  of  greene  stones,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Piec&as  hijadas,  and  we 
vse  for  spleene  stones."— i2a/0i^A,  Ditcov, 
Otiiana,  24  (quoted  in  N.jE,D.).] 

1730.— '*  Jade,  a  greenish  Stone,  border- 
ing on  the  colour  of  GliTe,  esteemed  for  its 
Hardness  and  Virtues  by  the  Turht  and 
PoUtf  who  adorn  their  fine  Sabres  with  it ; 
and  said  to  be  a  preeeryative  against  the 
nephritick  Colick." — BaU^*t  3ng.  Diet.  s.v. 

JADOO,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  jddu, 
Skt.  ydtu;  conjuring,  magic,  hocus- 
pocus. 

[1826.— "*  Pray,  sir,'  said  the  barber,  *is 
that  Sanscrit,  or  what  language  ? '  '  May  be 
it  IB  jadoo,'  I  replied^n  a  solemn  and  aeep 
voice."— Paruittron^  Hari,  ed.  1878,  i.  127. J 

JADOOGUR,  s.      Properly   Hind. 

SlUghar,  *  conjuring -house'  (see  the 
t).  The  term  commonly  applied  by 
natives  to  a  Freemasons'  jLoage,  when 
there  is  one,  at  an  English  station. 
On  thd  Bombay  side  it  is  also  called 
Shaitdn  kkdna  (see  Burton's  Sind  Re- 
visited), a  name  consonant  to  the  ideas 
of  an  Italian  priest  who  intimated  to 
one  of  the  present  writers  that  he  had 
heard  the  raising  of  the  devil  was 
practised  at  Masonic  meetings,  and 
asked  his  friend's  opinion  as  to  the 
fact.  In  S.  India  the  Lodge  is  called 
Talai'vma-Kcyvil,  *  Cut-head  Temple,' 
because  part  of  the  rite  of  initiation  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  tiie  candidate's 
head  being  cut  off  and  put  on  again. 

JAFNA,  JAFNAPATAM,  n.p. 
The  very  ancient  Tamil  settlement, 
and  capital  of  the  Tamil  kings  on  the 
singular  peninsula  which  forms  the 
northernmost  part  of  Ceylon.  The 
real  name  is,  according  to  Emerson 
Tennent,  Yalvannan,  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  probable  that  this  name  is  identi- 
cal with  the  GaXiha  (Prom.)  of  Ptolemy. 
[The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  the  Tamil 
name  as  YdzkppdnaTriArom  yazh-pdnan, 
'a  lute-player';  "called  after  a  blind 
minstrel  of  that  name  from  the  Chola 
country,  who  by  permission  of  the 
Singh^ese  king  obtained  possession  of 
Jaffna,  then  uninhabited,  and  intro- 
duced there  a  colony  of  the  Tamul 
people."] 

1553. — '*.  .  .  the  Kingdom  Triquinamal^, 
which  at  the  upper  end  of  its  coast  adjoins 
another  called  Jafanapatam,  which  stands 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  island."— ^arrof, 
III.  u.  cap.  i. 

c.  1566. — In  Cesare  de'  Federici  it  is  written 
Oianifanpatan.— jRamic^,  iii.  890v. 
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[JAFFBY,  8.  A  screen  or  lattice- 
work, made  generally  of  bamboo,  used 
for  various  purposes,  such  as  a  fence,  a 
suDport  for  climbing  plants,  &c.  The 
oramary  Pers.  ja^fari  is  derived  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Ja^far;  but 
Mr.  Platts  suggests  that  in  the  sense 
under  consideration  it  may  be  a  corr. 
of  Ar.  zafircU,  safir^  *  a  braided  lock.' 

[1832.—'*  Of  vines,  the  branches  must 
also  be  equally  spread  over  the  jafEryi  so 
that  light  and  heat  may  have  access  to 
the  whole."— TrnfM.  Agn.  ffort.  Soc.  Ind, 
ii.  202.] 

JAGGEBY,  s.  Coarse  brown  (or 
almost  black)  sugar,  made  from  tne 
sap  of  various  palms.  The  wild  date 
tree  {Phoenix  sylvestrisj  Roxb.),  Hind. 
khajur^  is  that  which  chiefly  supplies 
palm-sugar  in  Guzerat  and  Ooroman- 
del,  and  almost  alone  in  Bengal.  But 
the  palmyra,  the  caryota,  and  the  coco- 
palm  all  give  it ;  the  first  as  the  staple 
of  Tinnevelly  and  northern  Ceylon ; 
the  second  chiefly  in  southern  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
Jajggery  Palm  (kitnl  of  natives) ;  the 
third  is  much  drawn  for  toddy  (q-v.) 
in  the  coast  districts  of  Western  India, 
and  this  is  occasionally  boiled  for  sugar. 
Jagffery  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of 
snSl  round  cakes.  Great  quantities 
are  produced  in  Tinnevelly,  where  the 
cakes  used  to  pass  as  a  kind  of  currency 
(as  cakes  of  salt  used  to  pass  in  parts 
of  Africa,  and  in  Western  ChinaX  and 
do  even  yet  to  some  small  extent  In 
Bombay  all  rou^h  unrefined  sujgar-stuff 
is  known  by  this  name ;  and  it  is  the 
title  under  which  all  kinds  of  half- 
prepared  sugar  is  classified  in  the  tariff 
of  the  Railways  there.  The  word 
jaggery  is  only  another  form  of  sngar 
^q.v.),  beii^  like  it  a  corr.  of  the  Skt. 
sarkardy  iLonkani  sakkardy  [Malayal. 
chakka/rdy  whence  it  passed  into  Port. 
ja^wroy  jagra\ 

1516.— "Sugar  of  palms,  which  they  call 
zagara.  "—^ar6o«a,  69. 

1553.— Exports  from  the  Maldives  "also 
of  fish-oil,  oooo-nats,  and  J^i^para,  which  is 
made  from  these  after  the  manner  of  sugar." 
—BarrMf  Dec.  III.  liv.  iii.  cap.  7. 

1561.— "Jam,  which  is  sugar  of  palm- 
trees." — Correct^  Lendat,  i.  2,  592. 

1563.— "And  after  they  have  drawn  this 
pot  of  furOf  if  the  tree  gives  much  they 
draw  another,  of  which  they  make  sugar, 
prepared  either  by  sun  or  fire,  and  this  uiey 
call  jagra."— &arcr»a,  f.  67. 


c.  1567. — "There  come  every  yeere  from 
Cochin  and  from  Cananor  tenne  or  fifteene 
gfreat  Shippes  (to  Chaul)  laden  with  great 
nuts  .  .  .  and  with  sugar  made  of  the  selfe 
same  nuts  called  (Uagnu  " — Caesar  FrederiJx, 
in  ffakl,  ii.  344. 

1598.— "Of  the  aforesaid  tura  they  like- 
wise make  sugar,  which  is  called  lagra; 
they  seeth  the  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun, 
whereof  it  becometh  sugar,  but  it  is  little 
esteemed,  because  it  is  of  a  browne  colour." 
—Lintchotai,  102 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

1616. — "Some  small  quantity  of  wine,  but 
not  common,  is  made  among  them  ;  they 
call  it  RaaJt  (see  ARRACK),  distilled  from 
Sugar,  and  a  spicy  rinde  of  a  tree  called 
Ja«ra. "-Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  866. 

1727.— "The  Produce  of  the  Samorin*3 
Country  is  .  .  .  Coooa-Nut,  and  that  tree 
produceth  Jamery,  a  kind  of  sugar,  and 
Copera  (see  COPRAH),  or  ^e  kemds  of  the 
Nut  dried."— yl.  HamiUofi,  i.  306 ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  308]. 

c.  1750-60.— "  Arrack,  a  coarse  sort  of 
sugar  called  JaflTM,  and  vinegar  are  also 
extracted  from  it    (coco-palm). — 9roM,  i.  47. 

1807.— "The  Tarior  fermented  juice,  and 
the  JagOiy  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  Pal- 
mira tree  .  .  .  are  in  this  country  more 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  wild  date,  which 
is  contrarr  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bengalese." 
— F,  Brukanan^  Myaort,  Ac.,  i.  5. 

I860.—"  In  this  state  it  is  sold  as  jaggwry 
in  the  bacaars,  at  about  three  farthings  per 
pound."— 7cnn«n<'c  Ceylon,  iii.  524. 

JAGtHEEB,  JAGtHIBE,  s.  Pers. 
jdglTy  lit.  *  place-holding.'  A  hereditary 
assignment  of  land  ana  of  its  rent  as 
annuity. 

[c.  1590.—"  Fai^fnAn-i-talbMi  are  issued  for 
.  .  .  appointments  to  j^jjirs,  without 
military  service."- ^Itii,  i.  261. 

[1617. — '  *  Hee  quittes  diuers  small  Jugm 
to  the  King."— -Kr  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  449.] 

c.  1666.—".  .  .  Not  to  speak  of  what 
they  finger  out  of  the  Pay  of  every  Horse- 
maii,  and  of  the  number  of  the  Horses; 
which  certainly  amounts  to  very  considerable 
Pensions,  especially  if  they  can  obtain  good 
Jah-ghira,  that  is,  good  Lands  for  their 
Pensions."— i5«niier,  E.T.  66  ;  [ed.  dnutahle, 
213]. 

1673.— "It  (Surat)  has  for  its  Mainten- 
ance  the  Income  of  six  Villages ;  over 
which  the  Governor  sometimes  presides, 
sometimes  not,  being  in  the  JaggML,  or 
diocese  of  another." — Fryer,  120. 

M  "  Jageah,  an  Annuity."— /Mrf.  7iuiftr, 
vi. 

1768.—"  I  say,  Madam,  I  know  nothing  of 
books;  and  yet  I  believe  upon  a  land- 
carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghire, 
I  can  talk  my  two  hours  without  feeling 
the  want  of  them." — Mr.  Lofty,  in  Tkt 
Good'Natwrtd  Man,  Act  ii. 
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1778.— "  Should  it  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  parties,  Sir  Matthew  will  settle  upon 
Sir  John  and  his  Lady,  for  their  joint  lives, 
a  jaggtaire. 

'*S?r  yofca.— A  Jagghiret 

"Thomaa,  —  The  term  is  Indian,  and 
means  on  annual  Income."  —  Foote^  The 
Nabob,  i.  1. 

We  believe  the  traditional  stage  pro- 
nunciation in  these  passages  is  Jag  Hire 
(assonant  in  both  syllables  to  Qiuig  Mire) : 
and  this  is  also  the  pronunciation  given  m 
some  dictionaries. 

1778. — ** . .  .  Jaghirea,  which  were  always 
rents  arising  from  lands." — Orme,  ed.  1803, 
11.52. 

1800. — "  He  was  nominally  in  possession  of 
alai^erjaghire."— Zr<;.  VaUntia,  I  401 » 

A  territory  adjoining  Fort  St.  George 
was  long  known  as  tibe  Jaghlre,  or  the 
Company s  Jag;hire,  and  is  often  so  men- 
tioned in  histories  of  the  18th  century.  This 
territory,  granted  to  the  Company  by  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot  in  1750  and  1763,  nearly 
answers  to  the  former  Collectorate  of  Chen- 
galput  and  present  Collectorate  of  Madras. 

[In  the  followinff  the  reference  is  to 
the  Jirgah  or  tribal  council  of  the 
Pathan  tribes  on  the  N.W.  frontier. 

[1900. — "No  doubt  upon  the  occasion  of 
Lord  Curzon's  introduction  to  the  Waziris 
and  the  Mohmunds,  he  will  inform  their 
Jagirs  that  he  has  long  since  written  a 
book  about  them."  —  Contemporary  Rev. 
Aug.  p.  282.] 

JAaHBEBDAB,  s.  P.— H.  jdgir- 
ddr,  the  holder  of  a  jagheer. 

[1813.— '^  .  .  in  the  Mahratta  empire  the 
prrndpal  Jagtaiiredan,  or  nobles,  appear  in 
the  field.  .  .  ."—Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
i.  828.] 

1826. — "The  Resident,  many  officers, 
men  of  rank  .  .  .  jagheerdan,  Brahmins, 
and  Pundits,  were  present,  assembled  round 
my  fAther."—Panduntftg  ffari,  889;  [ed. 
1878,  ii.  259]. 

1883.  ^  **The  Sikhs  administered  the 
country  by  means  of  Jagheerdarfl^  and 
paid  them  by  their  Jagheen :  the  English 
administered  it  by  highly  paid  Bntish 
officers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  lower  the  land-tax,  and  to 
introduce  grand  material  reforms."  — 
Boeworth  Smithy  L.  of  Ld.  Laarence,  i.  378. 

JAIIrEHANA,  s.  A  hybrid  word 
for  *a  jgaoV  commonly  used  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency. 

JAIN,  s.  and  adi.  The  non-Brah- 
mftfiinjil  sect  BO  called ;  believed  to 
represent  the  earliest  heretics  of  Bud- 
dhism, at  present  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  There  are  a 
few  in  Mysore,  Oanara,  and  in  some 


parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  in 
the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  to  have 
been  numerous  on  the  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula generally.  They  are  also  found 
in  various  parts  of  Central  and  Northern 
India  and  ^har.  The  J  ains  are  gener- 
ally merchants,  and  some  have  been 
men  of  enormous  wealth  ^e  CoU- 
brooke^s  Essays,  i.  378  seqq. ;  [Lassen,  in 
Ind.  Anttq.  ii.  193  seqq.,  258  seqq.J).  The 
name  is  ^t.  Jaina,  meaning  a  follower 
of  jina.  The  latter  word  is  a  title 
applied  to  certain  saints  worshipped 
by  the  sect  in  the  place  of  gods ;  it  is 
also  a  name  of  the  Budonas.  An 
older  name  for  the  followers  of  the 
sect  appears  to  have  been  Nirgrantha, 
*  without  bond,'  properly  the  title  of 
Jain  cucetics  only  (otherwise  Yatis), 
[and  in  particular  of  the  Diaambara 
or  *  sky-clad,'  naked  branch].  (Bumell, 
S.  Indian  Palaeography,  p.  47,  note.) 

[c.  1590.— "Jaina.  The  founder  of  this 
wonderful  system  was  Jina,  also  called 
Arhat,  or  Arhant."— ^Itw,  ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  188.] 

JALEEBOTE,  s.  JaUbdi.  A 
marine  corruption  of  jolly-boat  (Roe- 
buck).   (See  0ALLEVAT.) 

JAM,  s.    Jdm. 

a.  A  title  borne  by  certain  chiefs  in 
Kutch,  in  Kathiawar,  and  on  the 
lower  Indus.  The  derivation  is  very 
obscure  (see  Elliot,  I  495).  The  title 
is  probablv  Biluch  originally.  There 
are  several  J&ins  in  Lower  Sind  and 
its  borders,  and  notably  the  Jdm  of 
Las  Bela  State,  a  well-known  depend- 
ency of  Kelat,  bordering  the  sea.  [Mr. 
Lon^orth  Dames  writes :  *'  I  do  not 
thiuK  the  word  is  of  Balochi  origin, 
although  it  is  certainly  made  use  of 
in  the  Balochi  language.  It  is  rather 
Sindhi,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
using  Sindhi  as  the  natives  do,  refer- 
ring to  the  tribes  of  the  Indus  vaUey 
witnout  rqE(ard  to  the  modern  bound- 
aries of  the  province  of  Sindh.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  used  as  a  title,  not 
bv  Baloches,  but  by  indigenous  tribes 
of  Rajput  or  Jat  origin,  now,  of  course, 
all  Musulmans.  The  Jam  of  Las  Bela 
belongs  to  a  tribe  of  this  nature  known 
as  the  Jamhat.  In  the  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  District  it  is  used  by  certain 
local  notables  of  this  class,  none  of 
them  Baloches.  The  principal  tribe 
there  using  it  is  the  Udhana.  It 
is  also  an  honorific  title  among  the 
Mochis  of  Dera  Qhazi  Khan  town.*^ 
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[c.  1590. — *'  On  the  Gujarat  side  towards 
the  south  is  a  Zaxnf  nd^  of  note  whom  they 
call  Jto.  .  .  ."— ^in,  ed.  JarreO,  ii.  250. 

[1848.— See  under  DAWK.] 

b.  A  nautical  measure,  Ar.  zdm^  pL 
azwOm.  It  occurs  in  the  form  geme 
in  a  quotation  of  1614  under  JASK. 
It  is  repeatedly  used  in  the  Mohit  of 
Sidi  'All,  published  in  the  /.  As.  Soc. 
Bengal.  It  would  appear  from  J.  Prin- 
sep's  remarks  there  that  the  word  is 
used  in  various  ways.  Thus  Baron  J. 
Hammer  writes  to  Prinsep :  "  Con- 
cerning the  measure  of  aawdm  the  first 
section  of  the  1 1  Id.  chapter  explains 
as  follows :    *  The  zdm  is  either  the 

f)ractical  one  (^drf%\  or  the  rhetorical 
iftildhi — but  this  the  acute  Prinsep 
suggests  should  be  offar^M,  *  pertain- 
ing to  the  divisions  of  the  astrolabe  *). 
The  practical  is  one  of  the  8  parts  into 
whicn  day  and  night  are  divided  ;  the 
rhetorical  (but  rSwi  the  astrolabic)  is 
the  8th  part  of  an  inch  (i^dba)  in  the 
ascension  and  descension  of  the  stars  ; 
...  an  explanation  which  helps  me 
not  a  bit  to  understand  the  true 
measure  of  a  zdm,  in  the  reckoning  of 
a  ship's  course."  Prinsep  then  eluci- 
dates this :  The  zdm  in  practical  par- 
lance is  said  to  be  the  8th  part  of  day 
and  night ;  it  is  in  fact  a  nautical 
'icatch  or  Hindu  pahar  (see  PUHUB). 
Again,  it  is  the  8th  part  of  the  ordinary 
inch,  like  the  jaw  or  barleycorn  of  the 
Hindus  (the  8th  part  of  an  angul  or 
digit),  of  which  jau,  zdm  is  possibly  a 
corruption.  Again,  the  i^dba  or  inch, 
and  tne  zdm  or  |  of  an  inch,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  rude  angle-instru- 
ments of  the  Arab  navigators ;  and 
Prinsep  deduces  from  statements  in 
Sidi  'All's  book  that  the  isdba '  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  96'  and  tlie  zdm  to  12'. 
Prinsep  had  also  found  on  enquiry 
among  Arab  mariners,  that  the  term 
zam  was  still  well  known  to  nautical 
people  as  i  of  a  geographical  degree,  or 
12  nautical  miles,  quite  confirmatory  of 
the  former  calculation ;  it  was  also 
stated  to  be  still  applied  to  terrestrial 
measurements  (see  J.A.S.B,  v.  642-3). 

1013.— "J'ai  d^jk  parM  de  S^rira  (read 
Sarbcua)  qui  est  situ^  k  TextremitiS  de 
rile  de  lAmeri,  k  cent-Tingt  tiank  de  Kala." 
— Ajdtb-al-ffindy  ed.  Van  der  LUh  et  Marcel 
Devtc,  176. 

„  "Un  marin  m'a  rapports  qu'il 
avait  fait  la  traverse  de  S^rira  tSarbaaa)  k 
la  Chine  dans  un  Samhouq  (see  BAHBOOK). 
'Nous  avions  parooum,'  dit-il,   *un  espaoe 


de  oinquante  sAmi.  lora^u'une  tampdte 
fondit  sur  notre  emoaroation.  .  .  .  Aytait 
fait  de  I'eau,  nous  remlmes  k  la  voile  vers 
le  Senf ,  suivant  see  instniotioos,  et  nous  y 
abordCLmes  sains  et  sau^  a,pthB  un  voyage 
de  quinze  lAmi."— 76uf.  pp.  190-91. 

1554.  — "26th  YOTAGB  from  Calicut  to 
Kardafun"  (see  OUABDAFUI). 

*^  .  .  you  run  from  Calicut  to  Kdfaini 
(i.e.  Kalpeni,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Ids.) 
two  Sims  in  the  direction  of  W.  by  S.,  the 

8  or  9  lAms  W.S.W.  (this  course  is  in  the 

9  degree  channel  through  the  Laocadives), 
then  you  may  rejoice  as  you  have  got  dear 
of  the  islands  of  F<U,  from  thence  W.  by  N. 
and  W.N.W.  till  the  pole  is  4  inches  and  a 
quarter,  and  then  true  west  to  KardafAn.*^ 

<'  27th  YOTAOB,  from,  Di6.  to  Jifalaeoa. 

"  Leaving  Diti  you  ^o  first  S.S.E.  till  the 
pole  is  5  inches,  and  side  then  towards  the 
land,  till  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
ship  is  six  Bftms;  from  thence  yon  steer 
S.S.E.  .  .  .  you  must  not  side  all  at  once 
but  by  degrees,  first  till  the  farhadaiH 
ifi  and  7  in  the  Little  Bear)  are  made  by  a 
quarter  less  than  8  inches,  from  thence  to 
S.E.  till  the  farhadain  are  7i  inches,  from 
thence  true  east  at  a  rate  of  18  iftmt,  then 
you  have  passed  Ceylon." — The  MohiL  in 
J.A.S.B.  V.  465. 

The  meaning  of  this  last  routiar  is: 
"Steer  S.S.E.  till  ]rou  are  in  8°  N.  Lat. 
(lat.  of  Cape  Comorin);  make  then  a  little 
more  easting,  but  keep  72  mOes  between 
you  and  the  coast  of  Ceylon  till  you  find  the 
fi  and  7  of  Ursa  Minor  have  an  altitude 
of  only  12°  24'  (t.e.  till  you  are  in  N.  Lat. 
6**  or  5°),  and  then  steer  due  east.  When 
you  have  gone  216  miles  you  will  be  quite 
clear  of  Ceylon." 

1625. — "  We  cast  anchor  under  the  island 
of  Kharg,  which  is  distant  from  Caia,  which 
we  left  behind  us,  24  giam.  Giam  is  a 
measure  used  by  the  Arab  and  Persian 
pilots  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  every  giam 
18  equal  to  3  leagues :  insomuch  that  from 
Cais  to  Kharg  we  had  made  72  leagues." — 
P.  ddla  Voile,  ii.  816. 

JAMBOO,  JUMBOO,  s.  The  Rose^ 
apple,  Eugenia  jamhosj  L.  Jambosa 
vuigaris,  Decand. ;  Skt.  joflmbS^  Hind. 
jamty  fcmbuy  jamvrQly  &c.  This  is  the 
use  m  Bengal,  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  application,  both  col- 
loquially and  in  books.  The  name 
jambs,  is  applied  in  some  parts  of 
India  to  the  exotic  gua^a  ^^v.),  as 
well  as  to  other  species  of  Eugenia; 
including  the  jdmun  (eee  JAMOONX 
with  which  the  rose-apme  is  often  con- 
founded in  books.  They  are  verv 
different  fruits,  though  they  have  both 
been  classed  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Eugenia  (see  further  remarks 
under  JAMOONi  TMr.  Skeat  notes  that 
the  word  is  applied  by  the  Malays  both 
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to  the  rose-ap^le  and  the  guava,  and 
Wilkinson  Wict*  s-v.)  notes  a  large 
number  of  fruits  to  which  the  name 
jambA  is  applied.] 

Qarcia  de  Orta  mentions  the  rose- 
apple  imder  the  name  lambOB,  and 
says  ^1563)  that  it  had  been  recently 
introQuced  into  Goa  from  Malacca. 
This  may  have  been  the  Euaenia  Malac- 
centiSf  L.,  which  is  stated  in  Forbes 
Watson's  Catalogue  of  nomenclature  to 
be  called  in  Ben^  Maldka  JamrHi, 
and  in  Tamil  MaMkd  maram  i.e. 
'  Malacca  tree.'  The  Skt.  name  iambu 
iSy  in  the  Malay  language,  applied  with 
distinguishing  adjectives  to  all  the 
species. 

[1596.— "The  trees  whereon  the  lambOB 
do  grow  are  as  great  as  Plumtrees." — 
Lifuchoteriy  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  31.] 

1672.  —  P.  Vincenzo  Maria  describes  the 
CHambo  d'Xndia  with  great  preciBioD,  and 
also  the  Giambo  di  Qiina— no  doubt  /. 
malaeeauU— hut  at  too  great  length  for 
extract^  pp.  851-862. 

1078.—"  In  the  South  a  Wood  of  JambOM, 
Mangoes,  Cocoes."— iVy^,  46. 

1727.— "Their  Jambo  Malacca  (at  Qoa)  is 
▼ery  beautiful  and  pleasant." — A.  ffamiUon, 
i.  255  ;[ed.  1744,  i.  258]. 

1810. — "The  Jumboo,  a  species  of  rose- 
apple,  with  its  flower  like  crimson  tassels 
covering  every  part  of  the  stem." — Maria 
OraMaM,22, 

JAMES  AND  MABY,  n.p.  The 
name  of  a  famous  sand-bank  in  the 
Hoqgly  R.  below  Calcutta,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  many  a  ship.  It  is 
mentioned  under  1748,  in  the  record 
of  a  survey  of  the  river  quoted  in  Long, 
p.  10.  It  is  a  common  allegation  that 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Hind, 
words  jal  mart,  with  the  supposed 
meaning  of  *dead  water.'  But  the 
real  origin  of  the  name  dates,  as  Sir 
G.  Birdwood  has  shown,  out  of  India 
Office  records,  from  the  wreck  of  a 
vessel  called  the  "Royal  James  cmd 
Mary,'*  in  September  1694,  on  that 
sand-bank  {Ldter  to  the  Court,  from 
Oiuttanuttee,  Dec.  19,  1694).  [Re- 
port on  Old  Records,  90.]  This  shoal 
appears  by  name  in  a  chart  belonging 
to  the  English  Pilot,  1711. 

JAMICA,  s.  P. — H.  jdma,  a  piece 
of  native  clothing.  Thus,  in  composi- 
tion,  see  F7JAMMAS.  Also  stufif  for 
clothing,  &c,  e,g.  nurni-Jama,  wax- 
doth.  ["The  Jama  may  have  been 
2f 


brought  by  the  Aryans  from  Central 
Asia,  but  as  it  is  still  now  seen  it  is 
thoroughlv  Indian  and  of  ancient  date  " 
{Rajenaralala  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans,  i. 
187  seq.] 

[1813.— "The better  sort  (of  Hindus)  wear 
...  a  jama,  or  long  gown  of  white  calico, 
which  18  tied  round  the  middle  with  a 
fringed  or  embroidered  sash."— /*orbet,  Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  52]. 

JAMOON,  s.  Hind,  jdmun,  jdman, 
jdrrUi,  &c  The  name  of  a  poor  fruit 
common  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
apparently  in  £.  Africa,  the  Eugenia 
jambolana,  Lamk.  {Calyptranthes  jam- 
bolana  of  Willdenow,  Syzygivm  jambo- 
lanum  of  Decand.)  This  seems  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Eugenia  jamhos, 
or  Rose-apple  (see  JAHBOO,  above),  by 
the  author  of  a  note  on  Leyden's  Baber 
which  Mr.  firskine  justly  corrects 
(Saber's  own  account  is  yeir  accurate), 
by  the  translators  of  Ibn  Batuta,  and 
apparently,  as  recards  the  botanical 
name,  by  Sir  R.  Burton.  The  latter 
gives  jamli  as  the  Indian,  and  earn  as 
the  Arabic  name.  The  name  jambU 
appears  to  be  applied  to  this  fruit  at 
Bombay,  which  of  course  promotes  the 
confusion  spoken  of.  In  native 
practice  the  stones  of  this  fruit  have 
been  alleged  to  be  a  cure  for  diabetes, 
but  European  trials  do  not  seem  to 
have  confirmed  this. 

o.  IS**.—"  The  inhabitants  (of  Mombasa) 
gather  also  a  fruit  which  they  call  Jamfln, 
and  which  resembles  an  olive ;  it  has  a  stone 
like  the  olive/ but  has  a  very  sweet  taste." 
—Ibn  Batuta,  ii.  191.  Elsewhere  the  trans- 
lators write  tchowmoHH  (iii.  128,  iv.  114.  229), 
a  spelling  indicated  in  the  original,  but 
surely  by  some  error. 

c.  1530.— "Another  is  the  jamaa.  ...  It 
is  on  the  whole  a  fine  looking  tree.  Its  fruit 
resembles  the  black  grape,  out  has  a  more 
acid  taste,  and  is  not  very  good." — Baber, 
325.  The  note  on  this  runs:  "This,  Dr. 
Hunter  says,  is  the  Eugenia  Jambolana,  the 
rose-apple  [Eu^ia  Jamboiana,  but  not  the 
rose-apple,  wmoh  is  now  called  Eugenia 
jambu. — D.W.).  The  jAtnan  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  rose-apple  ;  it  is  more  like  an 
oblong  sloe  than  any^ing  else,  but  grows 
on  a  tall  tree." 

1563.—"  I  will  eat  of  those  olives, ,  at 

least  they  look  like  such  ;  but  they  are  very 

astringent  [ponticas)  as  if  binding, ,  and 

yet  they  do  look  like  ripe  Cordova  olives. 

"0.  They  are  called  Jambolones,  and 
grow  wild  in  a  wood  that  looks  like  a 
myrtle  grove  ;  in  its  leaves  the  tree  resembles 
the  arbutus ;  but  like  the  jack,  the  people 
of  the  country  don't  hold  this  fruit  for  very 
wholesome." — Garda,  f.  Illy. 
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1859.— ''The  Indian  JamU.  ...  It  is  a 
noble  tree,  which  adorns  some  of  the  coast 
villages  and  plantations,  and  it  produces  a 
damson-like  rimit,  with  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour."— burton,  in  J.R.O,S.  ix.  86. 

JANGADA,  8.  This  name  was 
given  to  certain  responsible  guides  in 
the  Nair  country  who  escorted 
travellers  from  one  inhabited  place 
to  another,  guaranteeing  their  security 
with  their  own  lives,  like  the  Bhats 
of  Quzerat.  The  word  is  Malayal. 
chanriddam  (i,e,  changngddam,  [the 
Madrai  OIosb.  writes  channdtam^  and 
derives  it  from  Skt.  sanghdtOy  *  union  HX 
with  the  same  spelling  as  that  of  the 
word  given  as  the  orkin  of  Jangar  or 
Jangada,  '  a  raft.'  Tnese  jancadas  or 
jangadas  seem  also  to  have  been  placed 
in  other  confidential  and  dangerous 
charges.    Thus  : 

1543.-—"  This  man  who  so  resolutely  died 
was  one  of  the  jangadas  of  the  Paeode. 
They  are  called  jaagadM  because  the  kings 
and  lords  of  those  lands,  according  to  a 
custom  of  theirs,  send  as  guardians  of  the 
houses  of  Uie  Pagodes  in  their  territories, 
two  men  as  captains,  who  are  men  of  honour 
and  good  cavaliers.  Such  guardians  are 
called  jangadas,  and  have  soldiers  of  guard 
under  them,  and  are  as  it  were  the  Coun- 
sellors and  Ministers  of  the  affairs  of  the 
pagodes,  and  they  receive  their  maintenance 
from  the  establishment  and  its  revenues. 
And  sometimes  the  king  changM  them  and 
appoints  others." — Oorrea,  iv.  828. 

o.  1610.—"  I  travelled  with  another  Gap- 
tain  .  .  .  who  had  with  him  these  Jaagai, 
who  are  the  Nair  glides,  and  who  are 
found  at  the  gates  of  towns  to  act  as  escort 
to  those  who  require  them.  .  .  .  Every  one 
takes  them,  the  weak  for  safety  and  protec- 
tion, those  who  are  stronger,  and  travel  in 
great  companies  and  well  armed,  take  them 
only  as  witnesses  that  they  are  notamreesors 
in  case  of  any  dispute  with  the  Nairs." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  ch.  xxv. ;  fHak.  Soc.  i.  339, 
and  see  Mr.  Gray's  note  tit  loco], 

1672. — "The  safest  of  alljoumeyings  in 
India  are  those  through  the  ^ngdom  M  the 
Nairs  and  the  Samorin,  if  you  travel  with 
Oiancadaa,  the  most  perilous  if  you  go 
alone.  These  Oiancadaa  are  certain  heathen 
men,  who  venture  their  own  life  and  the 
lives  of  their  kinsfolk  for  small  remunera- 
tion, to  guarantee  the  safety  of  traveUers." 
—P,  Vineemo  Maria,  127. 

See  also  Chwtgaihumj  in  BurtorCs  Ooa, 
p.  Id8. 

JANGAB,  s.  A  raft  Port,  jan- 
aadcL  ["  A  douhle  platform  canoe  made 
by  placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two 
boats,  with  a  bamboo  railing."  {Madras 
OlossiXI  This  word,  chiefly  colloquial, 
is     tne     Tamil-MalayaL     shangddam, 


channdtam  (for  the  derivation  of  which 
see  JANCADA).  It  is  a  word  of  par- 
ticular interest  as  being  one  of  the  few 
Dravidian  words,  [but  perhaps  ulti- 
mately of  Skt.  origin],  preserved  in 
the  remains  of  classical  antiquity, 
occurring  in  the  Periplus  as  our  quo- 
tation shows.  Bluteau  does  not  call 
the  word  an  Indian  term. 

o.  80-90.— "The  vessels  belonging  to  these 
places  (Oamaraf  PodwO,  and  Sopatma  on  the 
east  coast)  which  hug  the  shore  to  limyrioe 
(Dimyrid),  and  others  also  called  Xdyyapa, 
which  consiBt  of  the  largest  canoes  of  single 
timbers  lashed  together  j  and  egun  those 
biggest  of  all  which  sail  to  Chryse  and 
Gwiges,  and  are  called  KoXatfdlo^iim," — 
Periplus,  in  MiUler*»  Oeog,  Or,  Min.,  i. 
"The  first  part  of  this  name  for  boats  or 
ships  is  most  probably  the  Tam.  ktilinda^ 
hollowed :  the  last  Sdam=}xm.t.'* — MwruU^ 
SJ,  Palaeography,  6l2. 

c.  1504.— "He  held  in  readiness  many 
jangadas  of   timber."— Comeo,   Lendat,  I. 

c.  1540.  —  " .  .  .  and  to  that  purpose 
had  already  commanded  two  great  Rafts 
(jSgadas),  covered  with  dry  wood,  barrels 
of  pitch  and  other  combustible  staff,  to  be 
placed  at  the  entering  into  the  Port." — 
Pinio  (orig.  cap.  xlvi.),  in  Cogan,  p.  56. 

1558.—".  .  .  the  fleet  .  .  .which  might 
consist  of  more  than  200  rowing  vessels  of 
all  kinds,  a  gpreat  part  of  them  combined 
into  jangadas  in  order  to  carry  a  greater 
mass  of  men,  and  among  them  two  of  these 
contrivances  on  which  were  160  men." — 
Barroi,  II.  i.  5. 

1598. — "  Such  as  stayed  in  the  ship^  some 
tooke  bords,  deals,  and  other  peeoes  of 
wood,  and  bound  them  together  (which  y 
Portingals  cal  laagmdaa)  every  man  what 
they  could  catch,  aU  hoping  to  save  their 
lives,  but  of  all  those  there  came  but  two 
men  safe  to  shore." — Liauckoteti,  p.  147  ; 
nOak.  Soc.  ii.  181 ;  and  see  Mr.  Gray  on 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  58  m;.]. 

1602.—"  For  his  object  was  to  see  if  he 
could  rescue  them  in  jangadas,  which  he 
ordered  him  immediately  to  put  together  of 
baulks,  planks,  and  oars."— (Wo,  Dec  IV. 
liv.  iv.  cap.  10. 

1756.—".  .  .  having  set  fire  to  a  jnngodo 
of  Boats,  these  driving  down  towards  the 
Fleet,  oompeUed  them  to  weigh." — CapL 
Jaeim,  in  DalrympU*s  Or,  Jtep.\  199. 

c.  1790.  —  "Sangarie."  See  quotation 
under  HAGKEBT. 

c.  1798. — "  Nous  nous  remlmes  en  chemin 
k  six  heures  du  matin,  et  passAmes  la 
riviere  dans  un  sanffarie  ou  canot  fait  d'un 
palmier  creus^.  "—^oo/ner,  ii.  77. 

JANGOMAY,  ZANQOMAY, 
JAMAHEY,  &c.,  n.p.  The  town  and 
state  of  Siamese  Laos,  called  by  the 
Burmese  Zimm^  by  the  Siamese  Aieng' 
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mai  or  Ktang-fnaiy  &c.,  is  so  called  in 
narratives  of  the  IVth  century.  Serious 
efforts  to  establish  trade  with  this  place 
were  made  by  the  E.I.  Company  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  notice  will  be  found  in  Purchas, 
Pilgrimage,  and  Sainsbury,  e.g.  in  vol. 
i.  (1614X  pp.  311,  325  ;  (1616)  p.  425  ; 
(1617)  ii.  p.  90.  The  place  has  again 
become  the  scene  of  commercial  and 
political  interest;  an  English  Vice- 
Consulate  has  been  established ;  and  a 
railway  survey  undertaken.  [See 
HaUett,  A  Thousand  Miles  on  an 
Elephant,  74  seqq.l 

c.  1544.— ''Out  of  this  Lake  of  Stn^a- 
pamor  ...  do  four  very  large  and  deep 
riyers  proceed,  whereof  l^e  first  .  .  .  run- 
netii  Bastward  through  all  the  Kingdoms 
of  Soman  and  Siam  .  .  .  ;  the  Second, 
Jangumaa  .  .  .  disimboking  into  the  Sea 
by  the  Bar  of  Martabaiw  in  the  Kingdom 
of  PegiL,  .  .  .*' — Pinto  (in  Cogan,  166). 

1663. — (Barros  iUustrates  the  position  of 
the  d^erent  kingdoms  of  India  by  the 
figure  of  a  (left)  hand,  laid  with  the  palm 
downwards)  "And  as  regards  the  western 
purt,  following  always  ^e  sinew  of  the 
forefinger,  it  will  correspond  with  the  ranges 
of  mountains  running  from  north  to  south 
along  which  lie  the  kingdom  of  Av^  and 
Brem^  and  Jangomd." — III.  ii.  6. 

c.  1687.— ''I  went  from  Pegu  to  lamayhey, 
which  is  in  the  Countrey  of  the  LangeianneSy 
whom  we  call  langomes ;  it  is  five  and 
twentie  dayes  ioumey  to  Northeast  from 
Pegu.  .  .  .  Hither  to  lamayhey  oome  many 
Merchants  out  of  C^tno,  and  bring  great 
store  of  Muske,  Gold,  Silver,  and  many 
things  of  Ckhut  worke."  —  R.  Fitch^  in 
ffaS,  ii. 

c.  1606. — ''But  the  people,  or  most  part 
of  them,  fied  to  the  territories  of  the  Aing 
of  Janfcoma,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
PadreFriar  Frandsoo^  of  the  Annunciation, 
who  was  there  negotiating  .  .  ." — Bocarro, 
136. 

1612.— "The  Siamese  go  out  with  their 
heads  shaven,  and  leave  long  mustachioes 
on  their  faces  ;  their  garb  is  much  like  that 
of  the  Peguans.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  JaagomaB  and  the  Laojoes "  (see  LAN 
JOHH).-anito,  V.  vi.  1. 

c.  1616.—"  The  King  (of  PepTu)  which  now 
reigneth  .  .  .  hath  in  his  time  recovered 
frmn  the  King  of  Syeim  .  .  .  the  town  and 
kingdom  of  Zaogdmay)  and  therein  an 
Englishman  called  Tkonuu  Samuel,  who  not 
long  before  had  been  sent  fzx>m  Syam  by 
Master  Lucas  AnthonisofL,  to  discover  the 
Trade  of  that  country  by  the  sale  of  certaine 
goods  sent  along  with  hmi  for  that  purpose." 
—  W.  Methold^n  Pvrchat,  v.  1006. 

[1617.— "Jangaauu"   See  under  JUDEA. 

[1796.—"  Zsmee."    See  under  SHAN.] 


JAPAN,  n.p.  Mr.  Giles  says: 
"Our  word  is  from  Jeh-pun,  the  Dutch 
orthography  of  the  Japanese  Ni-pon." 
What  the  Dutch  have  to  do  with  the 
matter  is  hard  to  see.  ["Our  word 
^ Japan*  and  the  Japanese  Nikon  or 
Nippon,  are  alike  corruptions  of  Jt^ 
pen,  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the 
characters  (meaning)  literally  'sun- 
origin."'  (Ckam^latn,  Things  Japanese, 
3rd  ed.  221).]  A  form  closely  resem- 
bling Japdn,  as  we  pronounce  it,  must 
have  prevailed,  among  foreigners  at 
least,  in  China  as  early  as  the  13th 
century ;  for  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Chi- 
pan-ga  or  JijMn-kxL,  a  name  represent- 
ing the  Chinese  Zhi-pdn-Kwe  (*  Sun- 
origin- Kingdom'),  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Sunrise  or  £xtreme  Orient,  of 
which  the  word  Nipon  or  Niphon, 
used  in  Japan,  is  said  to  be  a  dialectic 
variation.  But  as  there  was  a  distinct 
gap  in  Western  tradition  between  the 
14th  century  and  the  16th,  no  doubt 
we,  or  rather  the  Portuguese,  acquired 
the  name  from  the  traders  at  Malacca, 
in  the  Malay  forms,  which  Crawfurd 
gives  as  Jdpung  and  Jdpang. 

1298. — "Chipanga  is  an  Island  towards 
the  east  in  tiie  high  seas,  1,600  miles  distant 
from  the  Ck>ntinent ;  and  a  very  great  Island 
it  is.  The  people  are  white,  civilized,  and 
well-favoured.  They  are  Idolaters,  and 
dependent  on  nobody.  .  .  ." — Marco  Polo, 
bk.  iii.  eh.  2. 

1506.—".  .  .  and  not  far  off  they  took 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  King  of  Cauchut ; 
out  of  which  they  have  brought  me  certain 
jewels  of  good  value ;  including  Mccooc. 
pearls  worth  8,000  ducats  ;  also  three  astro- 
logical instruments  of  silver,  such  as  are 
not  used  by  our  astrologers,  larffe  and  well- 
wrought,  which  I  hold  in  the  hi^est  estima- 
tion. They  say  that  the  King  of  Galiohut 
had  sent  &e  said  ship  to  an  island  called 
Saponin  to  obtain  the  said  instruments.  ..." 
—Letter  froftt  the  K.  of  Portugal  (Dom 
Manuel)  to  the  K.  of  Oaaille  (Ferdinand). 
Reprint  by  A.  Bumell,  1881,  p.  8. 

1621. — "In  going  by  this  course  we  passed 
near  two  very  rich  islands  ;  one  is  in  twenty 
degrees  latitude  in  the  antarctic  pole,  and 
is  called  QipaBghn."— P^e^/^,  MageUan't 
Voyage,  Hak.  Soo.,  67.  Mere  the  name 
appears  to  be  taken  from  the  chart  or 
Mappe-Monde  which  was  carried  on  the 
voyage.  Cipanghn  appears  by  that  name 
on  the  globe  ofMartin  Behaim  (1492),  but 
20  degrees  north,  not  south,  of  the  equator. 

1646.— "Now  as  for  us  three  Portugals, 
having  nothing  to  sell,  we  employed  our 
time  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or  seeing 
the  Temples  of  these  GerUilet,  which  were 
very  sumptuous  and  rich,  whereinto  the 
BoTuet,  who  are  their  priests,  received  us 
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very  oourteonaly,  for  indeed  it  is  the  costom 
of  thoee  of  Jappon  {do  Japdo)  to  be  exceed- 
ing kind  and  oonrteous." — Pmio  (orig.  cap. 
ozzziv.),  in  Goffan,  E.T.  p.  17S. 

1558.— '<  After  leaving  to  the  eastward 
the  ides  of  the  Lequios  (see  LEW  CHEW) 
and  of  the  Japons  {dot  JapOeg),  and  the 
great  province  of  Meaco,  which  for  its  great 
sise  we  know  not  whether  to  call  it  Island  or 
Continent,  the  coast  of  China  still  runs  on, 
and  thoee  parts  pass  beyond  the  antipodes 
of  the  meridian  of  Lisbon." — Barrot^  I. 
iz.  1. 

1572.- 
"  Esta  meia  escondida,  que  responde 
De  longe  a  China,  donde  vem  buscar-se, 
He  Japfto,  onde  nasce  la  prata  fina. 
Que  illustrada  sertC  co'  a  Lei  divina." 

Ccumdei,  z.  131. 

By  Burton : 

"This     Beabn,     half -shadowed,     China's 
empery 
afar  reflecting,  whither  ships  are  bound, 
is  the  Japan,  whose  vij^^n  silver  mine 
shall  shine  still  sheemer  with  the  Law 

Divine." 
1727.— "Japon,  with   the   neighbonring 

lalanda  under  its  Dominions,  is  about  the 

magnitude  of  Great  Britain." — A.  HamilUm, 

iirSoe;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  806]. 

JABOON,  JABOOON,  ZIBOON,  s. 

The  name  of  a  precious  stone  often 
mentioned  bj  writers  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tury, but  respecting  the  identity  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  a  little  ob- 
scurity. The  English  Encyclopaedia^ 
and  the  Times  Reviewer  of  Emanuel's 
book  On  Precious  Stones  (1866),  identify 
it  with  the  hyacinth  or  jacinth ;  but 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Barbosa  (who  mentions  the 
stone  several  times  under  the  form 
giagonna  And  ja^onza),  on  the  authority 
of  a  practical  jeweller  identifies  it 
with  corundum.  This  is  probably  an 
error.  Jagonza  looks  like  a  corruption 
of  jadnihus.  And  Haiiy's  Mineralogy 
identifies  jargon  and  hyacinth  under 
the  common  name  of  zircon.  Dana's 
Mineralogy  states  that  the  term  hya- 
cinth is  applied  to  these  stones,  con- 
sisting of  a  silicate  of  zirconia,  '*  which 
present  bright  colours,  considerable 
transparency,  and  smooth  shining 
surfaces.  .  .  .  The  variety  from 
Ceylon,  which  is  colourless,  and  has  a 
smoky  tinge,  and  is  therefore  sold  for 
inferior  diamonds,  is  sometimes  called 
ja/rgon"  {Syst,  of  Mineral.,  3rd  ed., 
1860,  379-380 ;  [Encycl.  Britt.  9th  ed. 
xxiv.  789  «».]). 

The  wora  probably  comes  into  Euro- 
pean languages  through  the  Span,  a- 


zarcon,  a  word  of  which  there  is  a 
curious  history  in  Dozy  and  Engel- 
mann.  Two  Spanish  words  and  their 
distinct  Arabic  originals  have  been 
confounded  in  the  Span.  Did.  of 
Cobarruvias  (1611)  and  others  follow- 
ing him.  Sp.  zarca  is  'a  woman  with 
blue  eyes,'  and  this  comes  from  Ar. 
zarka,  fem.  of  azrak,  'blue.'  This 
has'  led  the  lexicomiphers  above  re- 
ferred to  astray,  and  aaareon  has  been 
by  them  defined  as  a  'blue  earth, 
made  of  burnt  lead.'  But  azaram 
really  applies  to  'red-lead,'  or  ver- 
milion, as  does  the  Port.  zareSo^ 
(usaredo,  and  its  proper  sense  is  as 
the  Diet,  of  the  Sp.  Academy  says  (after 
repeating  the  inconsistent  explanation 
and  etymolc^  of  CobarruviasX  "«n 
intense  orange-colour,  Lat.  color 
aureusj*  This  is  from  the  Ar.  zarJtin, 
which  in  Ibn  Baithar  is  explained  as 
synonymous  with  salikUn,  and  asranj^ 
"which  the  Greeks  call  sandix,"  i& 
cinnabar  or  vermilion  (see  Sonthei- 
mer's  Ebn  Beithar,  i.  44,  630).  And 
the  word,  as  Dozy  shows,  occurs  iu 
Pliny  under  the  form  syriewn  (see 
quotations  below).  The  eventual  ety- 
mology is  almost  certainly  Persian^ 
either  zargUn,  '  gold  colour,'  as  Marcel 
Devic  suggests,  or  dzargUn  (perhaps 
more  properly  dsaraiSn,  from  dzar, 
*  fire '),  '  flame-colour,*  as  Dozy  thinks. 

A.p.  c.  70.  —  "Hoc  ergo  adulteratur 
minium  in  officinis  eociomm,  et  ubiTia 
Syrlco.  Quonam  modo  Syrloum  fiat  nio- 
looo  dooebimus,  sublini  autem  Qyzioa 
minium  oonpendi  ratio  demonstrat." — 
Plin.  N.  H.  XXXIII.  vii. 

„  "  Inter  factacios  est  et  SjiieOBit 
quo  minium  sublini  dizimua.  Fit  autem 
Sinopide  et  sandyoe  mixtU."— iW.  XXXV. 
vi. 

1796.^"  The  artists  of  Ceylon  prepare 
rings  and  heads  of  canes,  which  contain  a 
complete  assortment  of  all  the  precious 
stones  found  in  that  island.  These  assem- 
blages are  called  Jaxgons  de  GeUan,  and 
are  so  called  because  they  oonsist  of  a 
collection  of  gems  which  reflect  Tarious 
colours."— ^m  Paolino,  Eng.  ed.  1800,  893. 
(This  is  a  very  loose  tmnslation.  Fra 
Paolino  evidently  thought  Jargon  was  a 
figuratiTe  name  applied  to  this  mixture  of 
stones,  as  it  is  to  a  mixture  of  languages). 

1813.— * '(The  colour  of  Jaiigons  is  grey, 
with  tinges  of  green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow." 
— /.  Mawe\A  Treatise  oa  Diamonds,  4e.  119. 

I860.— "The  'Matnra  Diamonds,'  which 
are  laigely  used  by  the  native  jewellara, 
oonsist  of  liroon,  found  in  the  syenite,  not 
only  uncoloured,  but  also  of  pink  and  yaUow 
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tintB,    the   former 
TeniMHt*$  Oetflon,  i. 


for   rabies." — 


JABOOIi»  &  The  Lagerdroemia 
reginat,  Roxb.  H.-Beng.  JoriU,  jdral. 
A  tree  very  extensively  dimiaed  in  the 
forests  of  Eastern  and  Western  India 
and  Pegu.  It  furnishes  excellent  boat- 
timber,  and  is  a  splendid  flowering 
tree.  ''An  exceeding  glorious  tree 
of  the  Concan  juiijgles,  in  the  month 
of  May  robed  as  in  imperial  purple, 
with  its  terminal  panicles  of  large 
showy  purple  flowers.  I  for  the  first 
time  introauced  it  largely  into  Bombay 
gardens,  and  called  it  Flos  reginae" — 
Sir  G,  Bird/wood,  MS. 

1850.— ''Their  forests  are  frequented  by 
timber-cutten,  who  fell  jaroolj  a  magnifi- 
oent  tree  with  red  wood,  which,  though 
soft,  is  durable  under  water,  and  therefore 
in  universal  use  for  boat  building." — Hooker ^ 
ffofi.  Journals,  ed.  1855,  ii.  818. 

1855. — **Much  of  the  way  from  Rangoon 
also,  by  the  creeks,  to  the  great  river,  was 
throuffh  actual  dense  forest,  in  which  the 
Jarooi,  covered  with  purple  blossoms,  made 
a  noble  fiffure." — Blacheood's  Mag.,  May 
1866,638. 

JA8K,  JASQXJES,  GAPE-,  n.p. 
Ar.  Bds  Jdshak,  a  point  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Persian  Qulf ,  and  6 
miles  south  of  a  port  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  was  frequented  by  the 
yeasels  of  the  Enslish  Compa'hy  whilst 
the  Portuguese  neld  Ormus.  After 
the  Portuguese  were  driyen  out  of 
Ormus  (162S)  the  English  trade  was 
moyed  to  Qombroon  (q.y.)-  The 
peninsula  of  which  Cape  Jask  is  the 
point,  is  now  the  terminus  of  the 
submarine  cable  from  Bushire ;  and  a 
company  of  natiye  infantry  is  quartered 
there.  Jdsak  appears  in  Yakut  as  "a 
larse  island  between  the  land  of  Oman 
ana  the  Island  of  Kish."  No  island 
correroonds  to  this  description,  and 
probably  the  reference  is  an  incorrect 
one  to  JoA  (see  Did.  de  la  Perse^ 
p.  149).  By  a  curious  misapprehen- 
sion. Cape  Jasques  seems  .to  haye  been 
Englished  as  tkipe  James  (see  Dunnes 
Or.  Navigator^  1780,  p.  94). 

1558.—"  Crossing  from  this  Cape  Mo9an- 
dan  to  that  opposite  to  it  called  Jasqne, 
which  with  it  forms  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
W0  enter  on  the  seoond  section  (of  the  coast) 
According  to  our  division.  .  .  ." — Bottom,  I. 
ix.  i. 


1672.- 
*'  Mas  deixemos  o  estreito,  e  o  conheddo 
Gabo  de  Jasqne,  dito  ji  Carpella, 
Com  todo  o  sen  terreno  mal  querido 
Da  natura,  e  doe  dons  usados  della,  .  .  ." 

Camdes,  z.  105. 
By  Burton : 

"  But  now  the  Narrows  and  their  noted 
head 
Cape  Jask,  Carpella  called  by  those  of 

quit  we,  the  dry  terrene  scant  favourM 
by  Nature  niggard  of  her  normal  store. . . ." 

1614.— "  Per  PoOterint.  If  it  please  God 
this  Persian  business  fail  out  to  y'  oontentt, 
and  y^  you  thinke  fitt  to  adrenture  thither, 
I  thinke  itt  not  amisse  to  sett  you  downe  as 
y«  Pilotts  have  informed  mee  of  JasquM, 
w«^  is  a  towne  standinffe  neere  y«  edge  of 
a  straightte  Sea  Coast  where  a  ship  may  ride 
in  8  fathome  water  a  Sacar  shotte  from  y« 
shear  and  in  6  fathome  you  maye  bee  nearer. 
Jasqne  is  6  Oemet  (see  JAM,  b)  from  Ormus 
southwards  and  six  Oemes  is  60  cosses  makes 
30  leagues.  Jasques  lieth  from  Muschet 
east.  From  Jasques  to  Sinda  is  200  cosses 
or  100  leagues.  At  Jasques  comonly  they 
have  northe  winde  w<^  blowethe  trade  out  of 
y«  Persian  Gulf  e.  Miaohet  is  on  y*  Arabian 
Coast,  and  is  a  little  portte  of  Portuffalls."— 
MS.  Letter  from  Nick.  DowtUoh,  dd.  No- 
vember 22,  1614,  in  India  Office ;  [Printed 
in  Foster,  Letters,  ii.  177,  and  compare  ii. 
146]. 

1617.— "There  came  news  at  this  time 
that  there  was  an  English  ship  lyins  inside 
the  Cape  of  Rosalgate  (see  ttOSiJiGAT) 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  fort  at 
Jasques  in  Persia,  as  a  point  from  which 
to  plunder  our  cargoes.  .  .  ." — Bocotto,  672. 


The  point  or  peak  of  Giaadt"— 
P.  della  VcUle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  4. 
[16S0.— "  lasques."  (See  under  JUNK.)] 
1727.— "Ill  travel  along  the  Sea-coast, 
towards  IndusUin,  or  the  Qreai  MoguCs 
Empire.  All  the  Shore  from  Jasques  to 
Sindy,  is  inhabited  by  uncivilized  People, 
who  admit  of  no  Commerce  with  Strangers. 
.  .  ."—A.  Hamilton,  i.  115 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

JA800S,  s.    Ar.-H.  jds&s^  *  a  spy.' 

1803.— "I  have  some  Jasooses,  selected 

by  Col.  C 's  brahmin  for  their  stupidity, 

that  they  might  not  pry  into  state  secrets, 
who  go  to  sindia's  camp,  remain  there  a 
phaur  (see  PUHUB)  in  fear  .  .  .''—M. 
Elphinstone,  in  L\fe,  i.  62. 

JAUN,  s.  This  is  a  term  used  in 
(Calcutta,  and  occasionally  in  Madras, 
of  which  the  origin  is  unknown  to  the 
present  writers.  [Mr.  H.  Beveridge 
points  out  that  it  is  derived  from 
H. — Beng.  ydn,  defined  by  Sir  G. 
.Haughton :  "  a  vehicle,  any  means 
of  conveyance,  a  horse,  a  carriage,  a 
paUcee."     It  is    Skt  ydna^  with    the 
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same  meaning.  The  initial  ya  in 
Bengali  is  usually  pronounced  ja. 
The  root  is  y<2,  «to  go.']  It  is,  or 
waSy  applied  to  a  small  palankin 
carriage,  such  as  is  commonly  used 
by  business  men  in  going  to  their 
offices,  &c. 

o.  1836.— 
*'  Who  did  not  know  that  office  Jann  of 
pale  Pomona  green, 
With  its   drab   and   yellow   lining,  and 

picked  out  black  between, 
Wiiich  down  the  Esplanade  did  go  at  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day.  .  .  ."— 
BoU'Ponjit,  by  H.  M.  Parker,  ii.  216. 

[The  Jann  Bazar  is  a  well-known 
low  quarter  of  Calcutta.] 

[1892.-. 
"  From  Tamau  in  Galicia 
To  Jaun  Bazar  she  came." 

R.  Kipling,  Ballad  of  Fuher*t 
Boarding  ^Toioe.] 

JAVA,  n.p.  This  is  a  geographical 
name  of  great  antiquity,  and  occurs,  as 
our  first  quotation  shows,  in  Ptolemy's 
Tables.  His  *la^ailov  represents  with 
singular  correctness  what  was  probably 
the  Prakrit  or  popular  form  of  Yam- 
dviva  ^see  under  DIU  and  MALDIVES), 
ana  his  interpretation  of  the  Sanskrit 
is  perfectly  correct.  It  will  still  remain 
a  question  whether  Yava  was  not  ap- 
plied to  some  cereal  more  congenial  to 
the  latitude  than  barley,*  or  was  (as  is 
possible)  an  attempt  to  give  an  Indian 
meaning  to  some  aboriginal  name  of 
similar  sound.  But  the  sixth  of  our 
quotations,  the  transcript  and  trans- 
lation of  a  Sanskrit  inscription  in  the 
Museum  at  Batavia  by  Mr.  Holle,  which 
we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Kern, 
indicates  that  a  signification  of  wealth 
in  cereals  was  attached  to  the  name  in 
the  early  days  of  its  Indian  civilization. 
This  inscription  is  most  interesting,  as 
it  is  the  oldest  dated  inscription  yet 
discovered  upon  Javanese  soil.  Till 
a  recent  time  it  was  not  known  that 
there  was  any  mention  of  Java  in 
Sanskrit  literature,  and  this  was  so 
when  Lassen  published  the  2nd  vol. 
of  his  Indian  Antiquities  (1849).  But 
in  fact  Java  was  mentioned  in  the 
Bdmdyana,  though  a  perverted  reading 
disguised  tiie  fact  imtil  the  publication 
of  the  Bombay  edition  in  1863.    The 

*  The  Teutonic  word  Com  affords  a  havdy  in- 
Rtance  of  the  varving  application  of  the  name  of  a 
cereal  to  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  staple 
giain  of  each  coantry.  Com  in  England  fkmiliarly 
means  '  wheat ' ;  in  Scotland  <  cats ' ;  in  Germany 
'  rye ' ;  in  America  '  maixe.' 


passage  is  given  in  our  second  quota- 
tion ;  and  we  also  give  passages  from 
two  later  astronomical  works  whase 
date  is  approximately  known.  The 
Yava-KotXy  or  Java  Point  of  these 
writers  is*  understood  by  Prof.  Kern 
to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island. 

We  have  already  (see  BENJAMIN) 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  terms 
JdwOt  Jdnioi  were  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  Archipelago  generally,  and  often 
with  specific  reference  to  Sumatra. 
Prof.  Kern,  in  a  naper  to  which  we 
are  largely  indebteo,  has  indicated  that 
this  larger  application  of  the  term  was 
originally  Indian.  He  has  discussed  it 
in  connection  with  the  terms  "  Golden 
and  Silver  Islands"  {Buvarna  dtnva 
and  Rupya  dvipa),  which  occur  in  Uie 

rtation  from  the  BdmdyanOy  and 
where  in  Sanskrit  literature,  and 
which  evidently  were  the  basis  of  the 
Chryse  and  Ar^re,  which  take  various 
forms  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  We  cannot  give 
the  details  of  his  discussion,  but  his 
condensed  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 
(1.)  Suvama-dvipa  and  Yava-dvipa 
were  according  to  the  prevalent  repre- 
sentations the  same ;  (2.)  Two  names 
of  islands  ormnally  distinct  were 
confounded  wim  one  another ;  (3.) 
Suvarna-dvipa  in  its  proper  meaning 
is  Sumatra,  Yava-dvipa  m  its  proper 
meaning  is  Java ;  (4.)  Sumatiu,  or  a 
part  of  it,  and  Java  were  regarded  as 
one  whole,  doubtless  because  they  were 
politically  united ;  (6.)  By  Yava-hoi 
was  indicated  the  east  point  of  Java. 

This  Indian  (and  also  insular)  identi- 
fication, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  Sumatra 
with  Java  explains  a  variety  of  puzzles^ 
e.g.  not  merely  the  Arab  application 
of  Java,  but  also  the  ascription,  in  so 
many  passages,  of  sreat  wealth  of  gold 
to  Java,  though  tne  island,  to  which 
that  name  properly  belongs,  produces 
no  gold.  This  tradition  of  gold-produce 
we  find  in  the  passages  quoted  from 
Ptolemy,  from  the  RdTndyana,  from  the 
HoUe  inscription,  and  from  Marco  Pola 
It  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  we 
are  taught  that  Java  and  Sumatra  were 
at  one  time  both  embraced  under  the 
former  name,  for  Sumatra  has  always 
been  famous  for  its  gold -production. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  as  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  standard  Malay  name  Jdwd 
and  the  Javanese  Jdwa  preserve  the 
original  form  of  the  word.] 
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(^nciCTK).— "Search  carefully  Yavadvipa, 
adorned  by  seven  Kio^oms,  the  Gk>ld  and 
Silver  Island,  rich  in  mines  of  gold.  Beyond 
Tara  d^ipa  is  the  Mountain  called  Sisira, 
whose  top  touches  the  sky,  and  which  is 
tisited  by  gods  and  demons."— jRdmAyano, 
IV.  xl.  30  (horn  Kern). 

▲.D.  c.  150.— "labadin  (*Ia^dlov),  which 
oeans  *  Island  of  Barley/  most  fruitful  the 
iidand  is  said  to  be,  and  also  to  produce 
much  gold  ;  also  the  metropolis  is  said  to 
have  the  name  Argyre  (Silver),  and  to  stand 
ai  the  western  end  of  the  island." — FtoUmvt 
?U.  ii.  29. 

414. —  "Thus  they  voyaged  for  about 
ninetv  days,  when  they  arrived  at  a  country 
called  Ta-Ta-di  [«.e.  Vava-dvipdl.  In  this 
country  heretics  and  Brahmans  flourish,  but 
the  Iaw  of  Buddha  hardly  deserves  mention- 
ing."—FoAum,  ext.  in  Oroeneveldi's  Notes 
from  Chinese  Sowrces. 

A.D.  o.  500. — "When  the  sun  rises  in 
Ceylon  it  is  sunset  in  the  City  of  the 
Blessed  {Siddha-pura,  ue.  The  Fortunate 
Islandsi,  noon  at  Yara-koti,  and  midnight 
in  the  Land  of  the  Romans." — AryahhaJtOy 
IV.  V.  18  (from  Kern). 

A.D.  e.  650.— "Eastward  by  a  fourth  part 
of  the  earth's  circumference,  in  the  world- 
quarter  of  the  Bhadrii^vas  lies  the  City 
famous  under  the  name  of  Taya  koti  whose 
walls  and  gates  are  of  gold." — Suryd-Sidtih- 
inia,  XII.  V.  88  (from  Kern). 

Saioj  654,  i.e.  A.D.  762.—"  Dvlpavaram 
YaTftUiyain  atulan  dh&n-y&div&j&lhikam 
aampannam  kanak&karaih "...  t.e.  the 
iioomparable  splendid  island  oalled  JaTa, 
•xcessively  rich  in  grain  and  other  seeds, 
snd  well  provided  with  gold-mines." — In- 
scripHcn  ta  Batavia  Museum  (see  above). 

948. — "Eager  .  .  .  to  study  with  my  own 
•yes  the  peculiarities  of  each  coun^,  I 
kave  with  this  object  visited  Sind  and  ZtLtij, 
and  Sanf  (see  CHAUPA)  and  Sin  (China), 
and  &baj."-ifa^'t2(2l,  i.  5. 

„  "This  Kingdom  (India)  borders 
upon  that  of  Z&baj,  which  is  the  empire 
of  the  MahrOj,  King  of  the  Isles."— /&ui.  168. 

992.— "DJaTa  is  situated  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  ...  In  the  12th  month  of  the  year 
(992)  their  King  Maradja  sent  an  embassy 
...  to  go  to  court  and  brin^  tribute." — 
ChroeneveldCs  Notes  frwa  Chinese  SoureeSt 
pp.  16-17. 

1298.— "When  you  sail  from  Ziamba 
(Chamba)  1500  miles  in  a  course  between 
south  and  south-east,  you  come  to  a  very 
great  island  called  Java,  which,  according 
to  the  statement  of  some  good  mariners,  is 
the  ereateet  Island  that  there  is  in  the 
worldjieein^  that  it  has  a  compass  of  more 
than  8000  miles,  and  is  under  the  dominion 
of  a  great  king.  .  .  .  Pepper,  nutmegs,  spike, 
galanga,  onbebs,  doves,  and  all  the  other 
^ood  spces  are  produced  in  this  island,  and 
It  is  visited  by  many  ships  with  quantities 
of  meiQhandise  from  which  they  make  great 
profits  and  gain,  for  such  an  amount  of  gold 
la  found  there  tiiat  no  one  would  believe  it 


or  venture  to  tell  it." — Marco  Polo,  in 
HamusiOf  ii.  51. 

c.  1880.—"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
realm  is  a  great  islana,  Jaya  by  name, 
which  hath  a  compass  of  a  good  8000  miles. 
Now  this  island  is  populous  exceedingly, 
and  is  the  second  best  of  all  islands  that 
exist.  .  .  .  The  King  of  this  island  hath  a 
palace  which  is  truly  marvellous.  .  .  .  Now 
the  great  Khan  of  Cathay  many  a  time 
engaged  in  war  with  this  King;  but  this 
King  always  vanquished  and  got  the  better 
of  him."— /Wor  Orforur,  in  Cathay,  Ac,  87-89. 

c.  1849.— "She  clandestinely  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  whom  she  made  when  grown 
up  Queen  of  the  finest  island  in  the  world, 
Saba  by  name.  .  .  ." — John  de'  MarignoUif 
ibid,  891. 

c.  1444.— "Sunt  insulae  duae  in  interiori 
India,  e  pene  extremis  orbis  finibus,  ambae 
Jaya  nomine,  quarum  altera  tribus,  altera 
duobus  millibus  milliarum  protenditur 
orientem  versus;  sed  Majoris,  Minorisque 
oognomine  discemuntur.  — N,  Conti,  in 
PoggiuSy  De  Var,  Fortunae, 

1508.— The  Syrian  Bishops  Thomas, 
Jaballaha,  Jacob,  and  Denha,  sent  on  a 
mission  to  India  in  1503  by  the  (Nestorian) 
Patriarch  Elias,  were  ordained  to  go  "to 
the  land  of  the  Indians  and  the  islands  of 
the  seas  which  are  between  Dabag  and  Sin 
and  Masin  (see  KACHEEN)." — Assemaniy 
III.  Pt.  i.  592.  This  Dabag  is  probably  a 
reb'c  of  the  Zabaj  of  the  Relation,  of  Mas'udl, 
and  of  Al-biriinl. 

1516. — "  Further  on  .  .  .  there  are  many 
islands,  small  and  ^reat,  amonffst  which  is 
one  very  l&rge  which  they  call  Jaya  the 
Great.  .  .  .  They  say  that  this  island  is  the 
most  abundant  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
There  grow  pepper,  cinnamon,  g^inger, 
bamboos,  cubebs,  and  gold.  .  .  ." — Barhosa, 
197. 

Referring  to  Sumatra,  or  the  Archi- 
pelago in  general. 

Saka,  578,  i.e.  a.d.  656.— "The  Prince 
Adityadharma  is  the  Deva  of  the  First 
Jaya  Land  {vralhama  Yaya-Mil).  May  he 
be  g^reat !  Written  in  the  year  of  Saka,  578. 
May  it  be  great  I  "—From  a  Sanskrit  In- 
scription from  Pager-Ruyong,  in  Menang 
Karbau  (Sumatra),  publd.  by  Friedrich,  in 
the  Baiavian  Transactions,  vol.  xxiii. 

1224.— "MalMT  (q.v.)  is  the  last  part  of 
India;  then  comes  the  country  of  China 
(Mn),  the  first  part  of  which  is  Jftwa, 
rmched  by  a  difficult  and  fatal  sea."—  YO^, 
i.  516. 

„  "This  is  some  account  of  remotest 
Sin,  which  I  record  without  vouching  for  its 
truth  ...  for  in  sooth  it  is  a  far  off  land. 
I  have  seen  no  one  who  had  gone  to  it  and 
penetrated  far  into  it ;  only  the  merchants 
seek  its  outlying  parts,  to  wit  the  country 
known  as  Jftwa  on  the  sea-coast,  like  to 
India ;  from  it  are  brought  Aloeswood  {*Hd), 
camphor,  and  nard  (rummi),  and  dove,  and 
mace  (basbOsa),  and  uhina  drugs,  and  vessels 
of  china-ware."— iWrf.  iii.  445. 
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Kazwini  speaks  in  almcHt  the  same 
words  of  JainL  He  often  copies 
Taknt»  bnt  perhaps  he  really  means 
his  own  time  (for  he  uses  different 
words)  when  he  says:  '^Up  to  this 
time  the  merchants  came  no  further 
into  China  than  to  this  country  (J&wa) 
on  account  of  the  distance  and  differ- 
ence of  religion" — ii.  18. 

1296.— "When  TOfu  leave  this  Island  of 
Pentam  and  aaO  about  100  miles,  you  reach 
the  Island  of  Java  the  Lees.  For  a]I  its 
name  *tis  none  so  small  but  that  it  has  a 
compass  of  2000  miles  or  more.  ..."  he, — 
Marco  FolOf  bk.  iii.  ch.  9. 

c.  1900.— ".  .  .  In  the  mountains  of  JiTa 
scented  woods  grow.  .  .  .  The  mountains  of 
JiTa  are  very  high.  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
people  to  puncture  their  hands  and  entire 
body  with  needles,  and  then  rub  in  some 
Uack  axhetanoe.^—Iituhkl-vddln,  in  Mliot, 
L71. 

1328. — "There  is  also  another  ezceedinj; 
^reat  island,  which  is  called  Jaua,  which  is 
m  circuit  more  than  seven  [thousand  f]  miles 
as  I  have  heard,  and  where  are  many  world's 
wonders.  Among  which,  besides  the  finest 
aromatic  spices,  this  is  one,  to  wit,  that 
there  be  found  pjgmy  men.  .  .  .  There  are 
also  trees  producing  cloves,  which  when  they 
are  in  flower  emit  an  odour  so  punffent  that 
they  kill  every  man  who  cometh  among 
them,  unless  he  shut  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 
...  In  a  certain  part  of  that  island  they 
delight  to  eat  white  and  fat  men  when  they 
can  get  them.  .  .  ." — Friar  Jordanut,  dO-Sl. 

c.  ISaO.— "  Parmi  les  isles  de  la  Mer  de 
rinde  il  faut  dter  celle  de  DJ&wah,  grande 
isle  oA^bre  par  Tabondanoe  de  ses  drogues 
...  an  sud  de  Tisle  de  Dj&wah  on  remarque 
la  ville  de  Fansour,  d'oh  fe  camphre  Fansoilri 
tire  son  nom."—0^,  (TAboulfeda,  II.  pt.  ii. 
127.    [See  CAHPHOB]. 

c.  1846.—"  After  a  passage  of  25  days  we 
arrived  at  the  Island  of  Jftwa^  whichgives 
its  name  to  the  lubOn  jdioiy  (see  BENJA- 
MDf).  .  .  .  We  thus  made  our  entrance 
into  the  capital,  that  is  to  say  the  citv  of 
Sumatra ;  a  fine  laige  town  with  a  wall  of 
wood  and  towers  also  of  wood." — Ilm  Batuta, 
iv.  228-280. 

1558.—"  And  so  these,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  interior  of  the  Island  (Sumatra),  are 
all  dark,  with  lank  hair,  of  good  nature 
and  countenance,  and  not  resembling  the 
Javanese,  although  such  near  neighbours, 
indeed  it  is  very  notable  that  at  so  small  a 
distance  from  each  other  their  nature  should 
vary  so  much,  all  the  more  because  all  the 
people  of  this  Island  call  themselves  by  the 
common  name  of  Jawis  {JaUiis),  because 
they  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  Javanese 
(ot  Jftos)  were  formerly  lords  of  this  great 
Island.  .  .  ."—Carrot,  III.  v.  1. 

1565.— "Beyond  the  Island  of  laua  they 
sailed  along  by  another  called  Bali;  and 
then  came  also  vnto  other  called  Aujaue, 
Cambaba,  Solor.  .  .  .  The  oourse  by  these 


Islands  is  about  500  le 


The  ancient 


leagues, 
call  all  tSeee  Islands  Ij  the 
,  bat  late  experienoe  hath  foond 
the  names  to  be  very  diners  as  yon  see.'* — 
Antomio  Oalvamo^  okl  E.T.  in  Sail.  iv.  428. 

1856.— 
"  It  is  a  saying  in  CkMmat, — 
<  Who  goes  to  Java 
Never  retuma. 
If  by  chance  he  retom. 
Then  for  two  geoeratioDB  to  Uve  upon, 
Money  enough  he  brings  back.' " 

JUis  MAld,  iL  82 ;  [ed.  1878,  p.  418]. 

JAVA-RADTBW,  s.  A  sin^ra^ 
variety  {Saphanus  caudatus,  L!)  of 
the  common  radish  {R,  mttvus,  L.X 
of  which  the  pods,  which  attam  a 
foot  in  length,  are  eaten  and  not  the 
root.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Western 
India,  under  the  name  of  mugn  [see 
Badm-Fotoell,  Punjab  Produett,  I  860]. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Hind,  nsme  of 
the  common  radish  is  miUt,  frora  mfil, 
^  root,'  exactly  analogous  to  radisi  from 
radix, 

[JAVA-WIND,  a  In  the  Straits 
Settlements  an  unhealthy  south  wind 
blowing  from  the  direction  of  Java  is 
so  call^.    (Compare  SUMATBA,  b.)] 

• 

JAWAUB,  &  Hind,  from  Ar. 
jawdbj  'an  answer.'  In  India  it  haa 
besides  this  ordinary  meaninff,  that  oi 
'dismissal.'  And  in  Anglo-Indiai: 
colloquial  it  is  especially  used  foi 
a  lady's  refusal  of  an  offer ;  whence 
the  verb  passive  '  to  hejawavVdJ  [The 
Jawaub  Club  consisted  of  men  who 
had  been  at  least  half  a  dozen  times 
^javxLvffdJ 

1880.— "*  The  Jnwawb'd  Club,'  asked 
Elsmere,  with  surprise,  '  what  is  that  f ' 

*' '  Tis  a  fanciful  association  of  thoee 
melancholy  candidates  for  wedlock  who  have 
fallen  in  their  pursuit,  and  are  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  rejection."' — OriaU. 
Sport.  Mag.,  reprint  1878,  i.  424.] 

Jaw&b  among  the  natives  is  often 
applied  to  apything  erected  or  planted 
for  a  symmetrical  oouble,  where 

"  Orove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a 
brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the 
other." 

*^  In  the  houses  of  many  chiefs  every 

Sicture  on  the  waUs  has  its  Jawab  (or 
uplicate).  The  portrait  of  Scindiah 
now  in  my  dining-room  was  the  Jawab 
(copy  in  fact)  of  Mr.  C.  Landseer's 
picture,    and    hung   opposite   to    the 
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original  in  the  Darbar  room  "  (M.-Gen. 
KeiUfige),  ['*The  masjid  witn  three 
domes  of  white  marble  occupies  the 
left  wing  and  has  a  counterpart 
(jawab)  in  a  precisely  similar  building 
on  the  ri^ht  hand  side  of  the  Taj. 
This  last  is  sometimes  called  the  false 
masjid ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  dedicated 
to  religious  purposes.** — Fiihrer^  Monu- 
menUU  Antiquities,  N.W.P,,  p.  64.] 

JAY,  8.  The  name  usually  given 
by  Europeans  to  the  Coraciaa  Indica, 
lATULy  the  NilkarUhy  or  *  blue-throat  * 
of  the  Hindus,  found  all  over  India. 

[1878.— *•  They  are  the  oommonality  of 
birddom,  who  fumiah  forth  the  mobs  which 
bewilder  the  dnmken-6i^hted  jay  when  he 
jerks,  shriekiiig  in  a  senea  of  blue  hyphen- 
flashes  through  the  air.  .  .  ." — Ph.  RobtnMnij 
In  My  Indian,  Qwden,  3.] 

JEEL,  s.  Hind.  jhU.  A  stagnant 
sheet  of  inundation  ;  a  mere  or  h^^n. 
Especially  applied  to  the  great  sheets 
of  remanent  inundation  in  Bengal.  In 
Eastern  Bengal  they  are  also  called 
Idieel  (q.v). 

[1757.— -"Towards  five  the  guard  waked  me 
with  notise  that  the  Nawab  would  presently 
pass  by  to  his  palace  of  Mootee  jeel.'* — 
Jiolwdt$  Later  of  Feb.  28,  in  WkeeUr,  Early 
Itecordt,  260.] 

The  JhUa  of  Silhet  are  vividly  and 
most  accurately  described  (though  the 
word  is  not  used)  in    the  folTo^-ing 


c.  1778.— "I  shall  not  therefore  be  disbe- 
lieved when  I  say  that  in  pointing  my  boat 
towards  Sylhet  I  haA  recourse  to  my  compass, 
the  same  as  at  sea.  and  steered  a  straight 
course  through  a  lake  not  less  than  100 
miles  in  extent,  occasionally  passing  through 
villages  built  on  artificial  mounds:  but  so 
flcan^  was  the  ground  that  each  house 
had  a  canoe  attadied  to  it." — ffon.  Robert 
Lindtay,  in  Lives  <^the  Lindsays,  iii.  166. 

1824.— "At  length  we  .  .  .  entered  what 
might  be  called  a  sea  of  reeds.  It  was,  in 
fBM^  &  vast  jeel  or  marsh,  whose  tall  rushes 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  having 
depth  enough  for  a  very  large  vessel.  We 
flailed  briskly  on,  rustling  like  a  greyhound 
in  a  field  of  com."— ^e6er,  i.  101. 

1850.— "To  the  geologist  the  Jheelsand 
Sunderbunds  are  a  most  instructive  region, 
as  whatever  may  be  the  mean  elevation  of 
their  waters,  a  permanent  depression  of 
10  to  15  feet  would  submerge  an  immense 
tntct." — Booker's  Himalayan  JonnuUs,  ed. 
1865,11/265. 

1885.— "You  attribute  to  me  an  act,  the 
credit  of  which  was  due  to  Lieut.  Geoi^ge 


Hutchinson,  of  the  late  Bengal  Engineers.* 
That  able  ofiKoer,  in  company  with  the  late 
Colonel  Berkley,  H.M.  d2nd  Begt.,  laid 
out  the  defences  of  the  Alum  Ba^  camp, 
remarkable  for  its  bold  plan,  which  was 
so  well  devised  that,  witn  an  apparently 
dangerous  extent,  it  was  defensible  at  every 
point  by  the  small  but  ever  ready  force 
under  Sir  James  Outnun.  A  long  interval 
.  .  .  was  defended  by  a  poet  of  support 
called  *  Moir's  Picket '  .  .  .  covered  d^  a 
wide  expanse  of  jheel,  or  lake,  resulang 
from  the  rainy  season.  Foreseeinff  the 
probable  drying  up  of  the  water,  Lieut. 
Hutchinson,  oy  a  clever  inspiration,  marched 
all  the  transport  elephants  through  and 
through  the  lake,  and  when  the  water  dis- 
appeared, the  dried  clay-bed,  pierced  into  a 
honey-combed  surface  of  circular  holes  a 
foot  m  diameter  and  two  or  more  feet  deep, 
became  a  better  protection  against  either 
cavalry  or  infantry  than  the  water  had 
been.  .  .  :*—LeUer  to  Lt.-Col.  P.  R.  Innes 
from  F.  M.  Lord  Napier  of  MaadOla.  dd. 
April  15. 

Jeel  and  Uieel  are  both  applied  to 
the  artificial  lakes  in  Central  India 
and  Bundelkhand. 

JEETUL,  8.  Hind,  fital  A  very 
old  Indian  denomination  of  copper 
coin,  now  entirely  obsolete.  It  long 
survived  on  the  western  coast,  and  the 
name  was  used  by  the  Portuguese  for 
on^  of  their  small  copper  coins  in  the 
forms  ceitils  and  zoitoies.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  if  ceitil  is  the  same  word. 
At  least  there  is  a  medieval  Portuguese 
coin  called  ceitil  and  cqftU  (see  Fer- 
nandesj  in  Memoriae  da  Academia  Real 
das  Sciencias  de  Lisboa,  2da  Classe, 
1856) ;  this  may  have  got  confounded 
with  the  Indian  Jital  Th^  fital  of  the 
Delhi  coinage  of  Ala-ud-din  (c  1300) 
was,  according  to  Mr.  £.  Thomas's  calcu- 
lations, Vr  of  the  silver  tangdy  the 
coin  called  in  later  days  the  rupee.  It 
was  therefore  just  the  equivalent  of 
our  modem  pice.  But  of  course,  like 
most  modem  denominations  of  coin,  it 
has  varied  greatly. 

c.  lld8-4.— "According  to  Kutb-ud-Dto's 
command,  Nicam-ud-Din  Mohammad,  on 
his  return,  brought  them  [the  two  slaves] 
along  with  him  to  the  capital,  Dihli;  and 
Midik  ^utb-ud-Dhi purchased  both  the  Turks 
for  the  sum  of  100,000  jitals."— i2a«eKy, 
Tdbakai-i'Nafin,  p.  603. 

c.  1290. — ''In  the  same  year  .  .  ;  there 
was  dearth  in  Dehli,  and  grain  rose  to  a 
jital  per  sir  (see  BZER)."^J?iah-ud^in 
Bamij  in  Elliot,  iii.  146. 


•  Afterwards  M.-Oen.   O.    Hutchinson,  C.B., 
C&I.,  Sec.  to  the  Ch.  Mlsny.  Society. 
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c.  ia40.~"The  dirhem  gidt&nl  is  worth 
1  of  the  dirhem  ihathUbnl  .  .  .  and  is  worth 
8  faUf  whilst  the  jital  is  worth  4  /a/«/  and 
the  dirhem  luuhthAni,  which  is  exactly  the 
silver  dirhem  of  Effvpt  and  Syria,  is  worth 
2l2fiiU"—Shihabudd%n,  m  Notices  et  ExtraiU, 
xiii.  212. 

1554.— In  Sunda.  "The  cash  {caixatt) 
here  go  120  to  the  tanga  of  silver ;  the 
which  caixiu  are  a  copper  money  larger  than 
ceitilB,  and  pierced  m  the  middle,  which 
they  say  have  come  from  China  for  many 
years,  and  the  whole  place  is  full  of  them. 
— A,  Nuneg,  42. 

c.  1590. — "For  the  purpose  of  calculation 
the  dam  is  divided  into  25  parts,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  j^tal.  lliis  imaginary 
division  is  only  used  by  accountants." — Ain^ 
ed.  Blochmann,  i.  31. 

1678.— "48  JattolB,  1  Poffod,  an  Imagin- 
ary Coin."— ^ryfr  (at  Surat),  206. 

c.  1750-60.— "At  Carwar  6  pices  make 
the  jattal,  and  48  jnttals  a  Pagoda."— 
Orote,  i.  282. 

JEHAUD,  s.  Ar.  jihad,  ['an  effort, 
a  striving '] ;  then  a  sacred  war  of 
Musulmans  against  the  infidel ;  which 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  called,  not  very 
neatly,  *a  crescentade.* 

[c.  680  A.D. — "Make  war  upon  such  of 
those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  have  been 
given  who  believe  not  in  €rod,  or  in  the 
last  day,  and  who  forbid  not  that  which 
God  and  his  Prophet  have  forbidden,  and 
who  profess  not  the  profession  of  the  truth, 
until  they  pay  tnoute  (iityah)  out  of 
hand,  and  they  be  humbled.'  — jfiCoran,  Surah 
iz.  29.] 

1880.— "When  the  Athenians  invaded 
Ephesus,  towards  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Tissaphemes  offered  a  mighty 
sacrifice  at  Artemis,  and  raised  the  people 
in  a  sort  of  Jehad,  or  holy  war,  for  her 
defence." — Sat,  Review^  July  17,  846. 

[1901. — "The  matter  has  now  assumed 
the  aspect  of  a  '  Schad,'  or  holy  war  against 
Christianity." — Times^  April  4.] 

JELAXJBEE,  s.  Hind,  jalebl, 
[which  is  apparently  a  corruption  of 
the  Ar.  zaldlnya,  P.  zaltbiya],  A  rich 
sweetmeat  made  of  sugar  and  ghee, 
with  a  little  flour,  melted  and  triddea 
into  a  pan  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
interlaced  work,  when  baked. 

[1870. — "The  poison  is  said  to  have  been 
given  once  in  sweetmeats,  JelabeM."  — 
Ckeverty  Med,  Juri$p.  178.] 

JELLY,  8.  In  South  India  this  is 
applied  to  vitrified  brick  refuse  used 
as  metal  for  roads.    [Tlie  Madras  Gloss. 

fives  it  as  a  synonym  for  knnkar.] 
t  would  appear  from  a  remark    of 


C.  P.  Brown  (MS.  notes)  to  be  Teluffu 
zaUi,  Tam.  shaUi,  which  means  propeny 
^skivtrsy  bits,  pieces.' 

[1868. — ".  .  .  anicuts  in  some  instances 
coated  over  the  crown  with  Jelly  in  ohunain." 
—NeUony  Man,  qfMadurUj  Pt.  ▼.  53.] 

JELXJM,  n.p.  The  most  westerly 
of  the  "Five  Ilivers''  tliat  give  their 
name  to  the  Puigab  (q.v.)^  (among 
which  the  Indus  itself  is  not  usually 
included).  Properly  Jailam  or  JUam, 
now  apparently  written  JhUam,  and 
takine  tnis  name  from  a  town  on  the 
right  Dank.  The  Jhilam  is  the  *Td<Um7s 
of  Alexander's  historians,  a  name  cor- 
rupted from  the  Skt.  Vitastd,  which  is 
more  nearly  represented  by  Ptolemy's 
BiddffiTTjs.  A  still  further  Q^kritic) 
corruption  of  the  same  is  Behat  (see 
BEHX7T). 

1037.— "Here  he  (Mahmud)  fell  iU,  and 
remained  sick  for  fourteen  days,  and  got  no 
better.  So  in  a  lit  of  repentance  he  forswore 
wine,  and  ordered  his  servants  to  throw  all 
his  supply  .  .  .  into  the  Jailam  .  .  ." — 
Baihakij  in  Ellwt,  ii  139. 

c.  1204.—" ...  in  the  height  of  the  con- 
flict, Shams-ud-dln,  in  all  his  panoply,  rode 
right  into  the  water  of  the  river  JDam  .  .  . 
and  his  warlike  feats  while  in  that  water 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  was  despatch- 
ing those  infidels  from  the  height  of  the 
waters  to  the  lowest  depths  of  Hell  .  .  ." — 
Tabakdiy  by  Raverty,  604-6. 
*  1856.—  . 

"  Hydaspes !  often  have  thy  waves  run  tuned 
To  battle  music,  since  the  soldier  King, 
The  Macedonian,  dipped  his  golden  casque 
And  swam  thy  swollen  flood,  until  the  time 
When  Night  the  peace-maker,  with  pious 

hand, ' 
Unclasping  her  dark  mantle,  smoothed  it 

soft 
O'er  the  pale  faces  of  the  brave  who  slept 
Cold  in  their  clay,  on  Chillian's  bloody  field." 
The  Banyan  Tree. 

JEMADAB,   JEMAXJTBAB,  &c. 

Hind,  from  Ar. — P.  jama'dar,  jama* 
meaning  'an  aggregate,'  the  word  in- 
dicates gjenerally,  a  leader  of  a  body 
of  individuals.  [Some  of  the  forms 
are  as  if  from  Ar. — P.  iamd^at,  *an 
assemblage.']  Technically,  in  the 
Indian  army,  it  is  the  title  of  the 
second  rank  of  native  officer  in  a 
company  of  sepoys,  the  Subadar  (see 
80UBADAB)  being  the  first.  In  this 
sense  the  word  dates  from  the  re- 
organisation of  the  army  in  1768.  It 
is  also  applied  to  certain  officers  of 
police  (under  the  ddrogha^  of  the 
customs,  and  of   other  civil    depart- 
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ments.  And  iu  laiger  domestic 
establishments  there  is  often  a  je- 
madSr,  who  is  over  the  servants 
generally,  or  over  the  stables,  camp 
service  and  orderlies.  It  is  also  an 
honorific  title  often  used  by  the  other 
household  servants  in  addressing  the 
bihiihii  (see  BHEE8T7). 

1752.— "The  English  battalion  no  sooner 
quitted  Tritchinopoly  than  the  reg^ent  set 
about  aooomplishing  his  scheme  of  surpris- 
ing the  City,  and  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  gain 
5(a)  of  the  Nabob's  best  peons  with  firelocks. 
The  jemantdazB,  or  captains  of  these  troops, 
received  his  bribes  and  promised  to  join." 
—Omu,  ed.  1803,  i.  267. 

1817.—'*.  .  .  Calliaud  had  commenced  an 
intrigue  with  some  of  the  jematdaiB,  or 
captains  of  the  enemy's  troops,  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  had 
arrived  at  Trichinopoly." — Mill,  iii.  175. 

1824.  —  "'Abdullah'  was  a  Mussulman 
convert  of  Mr.  Corrie's,  who  had  travelled  in 
Persia  with  Sir  Qore  Ouseley,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  England,  from  whence  he 
was  returning  .  .  .  when  the  Bishop  took 
him  into  his  service  as  a  Memantdar,'  or 
head  officer  of  the  peons." — Editor's  note  to 
Beber,  ed.  1844,  i.  66. 

[1826.— "The  principal  officers  are  called 
Jonunahdars,  some  of  whom  command  five 
thousand  horse."  —  Pandurang  Hari,  ed. 
1878,  i.  56.] 

JENNTE,  n.p.  Hind.  Janau  The 
name  of  a  great  river  in  Bengal,  which 
is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  course  of 
the  Brahmaputra  Tsee  BUBBAH- 
POCflKltX  and  the  conaitions  of  which 
are  explained  in  the  following  passage 
written  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this 
Gloflsarv  many  years  ago :  "  In  Bennell's 
time,  the  Burrampooter,  after  issuing 
westward  from  the  Assam  valley,  swept 
south-eastward,  and  forming  with  the 
Ganges  a  fluvial  peninsula,  entered  the 
sea  abreast  of  that  river  below  Dacca. 
And  so  almost  all  £nglish  maps  per- 
sist in  representing  it,  thougn  this 
eastern  channel  is  now,  unless  in  the 
rainy  season,  shallow  and  insignificant ; 
the  vast  body  of  the  Burrampooter 
cutting  across  the  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula under  the  name  of  Jenai,  and 
uniting  with  the  Ganges  near  Pubna 
(about  150  miles  N.£.  of  Calcutta), 
irom  which  point  the  two  rivers 
under  the  name  of  Pudda  (Padda)  flow 
on  in  mighty  union  to  the  sea." 
(Blaeheoo^s  Mag,.  March  1852,  p.  338.) 

The  river  is  indicated  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  Burrampooter  in  Rennell's 
Bengal  Atlas  (Map  No.  6)  under  the 
name  of  Jenni,  but  it  is  not  mentioned 


in  his  Memoir  of  the  Map  of  Hindostan, 
The  great  change  of  the  river's  course 
was  palpably  imminent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century  ;  for  Buchanan 
(c.  1809)  says :  "  The  river  threatens 
to  carry  away  all  the  vicinity  of 
Dewanguni,  and  perhaps  to  force  its 
way  into  tne  heart  of  Nator."  {Eastern 
Inaia^  iii.  394 ;  see  also  377.)  Nator 
or  Nattore  was  the  territory  now 
called  Rajshahi  District  The  real 
direction  of  the  change  has  been 
further  south.  The  Janai  is  also 
called  the  Jamund  (see  under  JUMNA). 
Hooker  calls  it  Jummal  (?)  noticing 
that  the  maps  still  led  him  to  suppose 
the  Burrampooter  flowed  70  miles 
further  east  (see  Him,  Journals^  ed. 
1865,  ii.  259). 

JENNTBICK8HAW,  s.  Read 
Capt.  Gill's  description  below.  Giles 
states  the  word  to  be  taken  from  the 
Japanese  pronunciation  of  three  char- 
acters, reading  jin-riki-shOf  signifying 
'  Man^Strengthr—GaHJ  The  term  is 
therefore,  observes  our  friend  E.  C. 
Baber,  an  exact  equivalent  of  ^^PulU 
man-Car"!  The  article  has  been 
introduced  into  India,  and  is  now  in 
use  at  Simla  and  other  hill-stations. 

iThe  invention  of  the  vehicle  is  attri- 
>uted  to  various  people — to  an  English- 
man known  as  "Public -spirited 
Smith  "  (8  ser.  Notes  and  Queries,  viii. 
325) ;  to  native  Japanese  about  1868- 
70,  or  to  an  American  named  Goble, 
"  half-cobbler  and  half-missionary." 
See  Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese,  3rd 
ed.  236  seq,] 

1876.— ''A  machine  called  a  jinnyrick- 
shaw  is  the  usual  public  conveyance  of 
Shanghai.  This  is  an  importation  from 
Japan,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
flat  country,  where  the  roads  are  good,  and 
coolie  hire  cheap.  ...  In  shape  they  are 
like  a  buffg^y,  but  very  much  smaller,  with 
room  inside  for  one  person  only.  One  coolie 
goes  into  the  shafts  and  runs  aloxig  at  the 
rate  of  6  miles  an  hour ;  if  the  distance  is 
lons[,  he  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  com- 
pamon  who  runs  behind,  and  they  take  it 
m  turn  to  draw  the  vehicle."— fT.  Gillj 
River  of  Golden  Sand,  i.  10.    See  also  p.  163. 

1880.  —  <*The  Kuruma  or  Jin-rl-ki-iha 
consists  of  a  light  perambulator  body,  an  ad- 
justable hood  of  oiled  paper,  a  velvet  or  cloth 
lining  and  cushion,  a  well  for  parcels  under 
the  seat,  two  high  slim  wheels,  and  a  pair 
of  shafts  connected  by  a  bar  at  the  ends." 
— Miu  Bird,  Japan,  i.  18. 

[1885.  —  "We  .  .  .  got  into  rlokihawi 
to  make  an  otherwise  impossible  descent  to 
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the   ihetiixe"  —  Lady   Dufferin.    Viceregal 
Life,  89.] 

JEZYA,  8.  Ar.  f'tayo.  The  poll- 
tax  which  the  Mufiulinan  law  imposes 
on  subjects  who  are  not  Moslem. 

[c.  630  A.D.  See  under  JEHAUD.] 
c.  1800.  —  "The  Kia,  repKed  .  .  .  «No 
doctor  but  the  great  doctor  (Hanifa)  to 
whose  school  we  belong,  has  assented  to  the 
imposition  of  Jisya  on  Hindus.  Doctors  of 
other  schools  allow  of  no  alternative  but 
"Death  or  Islam."'"— ^ul-tirf^itn  Baml, 
in  Ellioty  iii.  184. 

1683.  —  "Understand  what  custome  ye 
English  paid  formerly,  and  compare  ye 
difference  between  that  and  our  last  order 
for  taking  custome  and  Jidgea.  If  they 
pay  no  more  than  they  did  formerly,  they 
complain  without  occasion.  If  more,  write 
what  it  is,  and  there  shall  be  an  abatement." 
—  Vizier* t  Letter  to  Nabob,  in  Sedges.  Diary, 
July  18 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  KX)]. 

1686. — "Books  of  accounts  received  from 
Dacca,  with  advice  that  it  was  reported  at 
the  Court  there  that  the  Poll-money  or 
Jndgeea  lately  ordered  by  the  Mogul  would 
be  exacted  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  .  .  . 
Among  the  orders  issued  to  Pattana  Cossum- 
bazar,  and  Dacca,  instructions  are  eiven  to 
the  latter  place  not  to  pay  the  Adgeea 
or  Poll-tax,  if  demanded."  —  ^.  St.  Geo. 
Consru,  (on  Tour)  Sept.  29  and  Oct.  10; 
Nolea  and  Extraet*^  No.  i.  p.  49. 

1766.— "When  the  Hindoo  Bajahs  .  .  . 
submitted  to  Tamarlane;  it  was  on  these 
capital  stipulations :  That .  .  .  the  emperors 
should  never  impose  the  jewMrah  (or  poll- 
tax)  upon  the  Hindoos."  —  Holtoell,  HiH. 
EvetUSf  i.  37. 

JHAUMP,  B.  A  hurdle  of  matting 
and  bamboo,  used  as  a  shutter  or  door. 
Hind,  jhdnp,  lAahr,  jfidnpa ;  in  con- 
nection witn  which  there  are  verbs, 
Bind,  jhdnp-rUL,  jhApnd^  dhdnpndy  'to 
cover.*  See  jhoprd,  av.  ak ;  p>ut 
there  seems  to  be  no  etymological 
connection]. 

JHOOM,  a  jMm.  This  is  a  word 
used  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Bengal 
for  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  is 
practised  in  the  hill  forests  of  India 
and  Indo-China,  under  which  a  tract 
is  cleared  by  fire,  cultivated  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  abandonecU  for  an- 
other tract,  where  a  like  process  is 
pursued.  This  is  the  Kumari  (see 
COOHRT)  of  S.W.  India,  the  Ghma  of 
Ceylon  (see  Enursan  Tennent,  ii.  463), 
the  towng-gyan  of  Burma  [Gazetteer^  ii. 
72,  757,  the  dahya  of  North  India 
(Skt.  daky  *  to  burn '),  ponam  (Tam.  pun^ 
*  inferior '),  or  ponacaud  (Mai.  punak- 


kdtUj  pv/tiy  'inferior,'  kaJtu^  'forest')  of 
Malabar].  In  the  Philippine  Idands 
it  is  known  as  gainges;  it  is  practised 
in  the  Ardennes,  under  the  name  of 
sartagej  and  in  Sweden  under  the  name 
of  wec^ande  (see  Marshy  Earth  <u  Modi- 
fied by  Human  Actum,  346). 

[1800. — "  In  this  hilly  tract  are  a  number 
of  people  .  .  .  who  use  a  kind  of  cultavatian 
called  the  Cottuxuiu,  which  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  which  in  the  Eartem  parts 
of  Bengal  is  called  Jvantttk."  —  Bvehanan, 
Myeorty  ii.  177.] 

1888.  —  "It  is  now  many  years  since 
Government,  seeing  the  waste  of  forest 
caused  by  juming,  endeavoured  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.  .  .  .  The  people 
jumed  as  before,  regardless  of  orders.^— 
Indian  Agriculturist,  Sept.  (Calcutta). 

1886.  —  "  Juming  disputes  often  arose, 
one  village  against  anoUier,  both  desiring 
to  jmn  the  same  tract  of  jungle,  and  tbese 
cases  were  very  troublesome  to  deal  with. 
The  luminsr  season  commences  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  air  is  then  darkened 
by  the  smoke  from  the  numerous  clearings. 
..."  (Here  follows  an  account  of  tiie 
process),— Lt-Col.  Lewin,  A  Fly  on  the 
Wheel,  d^seqq,  ^ 

JIOaY-JIOay,  adv.  Japanese 
equivalent  for  'make  haste!'  The 
Chinese  syllables  chth^th,  given  as 
the  origin,  mean  'straight,  straight!' 
Qu.  'right  ahead'?    (Bp.  MouU), 

JILLMILL,  8.  Venetian  shutters, 
or  as  they  are  called  in  Italy,  peniane. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  clear. 
The  Hmd.  word  ^jhiknUd*  seems  to 
mean  '  sparkling,'  and  to  have  been  ap- 
plied to  some  kmd  of  gauze.  Possibly 
this  may  have  been  used  for  blinds^ 
and   thence   transferred   to   shutters. 

E>  Platts  in  his  H.  Diet.]  Or  it  may 
ve  been  an  onomatopoeiOy  from  the 
rattle  of  such  shutters ;  or  it  may  have 
been  corrupted  from  a  Port,  word  such 
as  jandloy '  a  window.*  All  this  is  con- 
jecture. 

[1832.—"  Besides  the  purdahs,  the  open- 
ings between  the  pillars  nave  blinds  neatly 
made  of  bamboo  strips,  wove  together  with 
coloured  cords :  these  are  called  JhllbniaiB 
or  cheeks"  (see  CHICK,  a).— Ifw.  Meer 
Hassan  Ali,  Observations,  i  906.] 

1874.  >-"  The  front  (of  a  Bengal  house)  is 
generally  long,  exhibiting  a  pOhired  veran- 
dah, or  a  row  of  French  casements,  and  JiU- 
milled  windows."— CWc.  Henewyjfo,  cxviL 
207. 

JOOOLE,  s.  We  know  not  what 
this  word  is;   perhaps  'toys'!     [Mr. 
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W.  Foster  writes :  "  On  looking  up  the 
I.O.  copy  of  the  Ft.  St  George  Uonsuko' 
tiona  for  Nov.  22,  1703,  from  which 
Wheeler  took  the  j^assage,  I  found 
that  the  word  is  plainly  not  jocoles, 
but  jocolet,  which  is  a  not  unusual 
form  of  chocolate.''  The  N.E.D.  8.v. 
ChoeolaU,  gives  as  other  forms  jocolaUej 
jacolaU^  jooalai.'\ 

1703.—''.  .  .  aent  fzx>m  the  Patriarch  to 
the  Governor  with  a  small  present  of 
Joooles,  oil,  and  wines." — In  Wheder^  ii  82. 

JOGEE,  s.  Hind.  jogi.  A  Hindu 
ascetic;  and  sometimes  a  *  conjuror.' 
From  Skt.  yofiny  one  who  practises  the 
yogtiy  a  system  of  meditation  combined 
with  austerities,  which  is  supposed  to 
induce  miraculous  power  over  elemen- 
tary matter.  In  fact  the  stuff  which 
has  of  late  been  propagated  in  India 
by  certain  persons,  under  the  names  of 
theosophy  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  is 
essenti^y  the  doctrine  of  the  Jogis. 

1298.— "There  is  another  class  of  people 
oalled  Ghugbi  who  .  .  .  form  a  religious 
order  devoted  to  the  Idols.  They  are 
extremely  long-lived,  every  man  of  them 
tivins  to  150  or  200  years  .  .  .  there  are 
certam  members  of  the  Order  who  lead  the 
most  ascetic  life  in  the  world,  going  stark 
naked."— ifareo  Polo,  2nd  ed.  ii  851. 

1343.—"  We  cast  anchor  by  a  little  island 
near  the  main,  Andhediva  (q.v.],  where 
there  was  a  temple,  a  grove,  and  a  tank 
of  water.  .  .  .  we  found  a  Joi^  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  a  budkk&na  or  temple 
OT  idols  "  (respecting  whom  he  tells  remark- 
able stories).— /&»  BaJhUa,  iv.  62-63,  and 
see  p.  275. 

c.  1442.— "The  Infidels  are  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  olaflsos,  such  as  the 
Bramins,  the  Jogllia  and  others." — Abdur- 
razzdk,  in  India  in  the  XVth  CmL,  17. 

1498.  —  "  They  went  and  put  in  at 
Angediva  . .  .  there  were  good  water-springs, 
and  there  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
island  a  tank  built  with  stone,  with  very 
good  water  and  much  wood  .  .  .  there  were 
no  inhabitants,  only  a  beggar-man  whom 
they  call  Jognades."  — Oorrea,  by  Lord 
Stanley f  239.  Compare  Ibn  Batuta  above. 
After  150  years,  tank,  grove,  and  Jogi  just 
as  they  were ! 

1610.—"  The  Kins  of  the  loghe  is  a  man  of 
great  dignity,  and  has  about  80,000  people, 
and  he  is  a  pagan,  he  and  all  his  subjects ; 
and  by  the  pagan  Kings  he  and  his  people 
are  considered  to  be  saints,  on  account  of 
their  lives,  which  you  shall  hear  .  .  ." — 
Varthema,  p.  111.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  the 
OoTokkiUUka,  Gosains,  who  were  once  verv 
numerous  on  the  West  Coast,  and  have  still 
a  settlement  at  Kadri,  near  Mangalore. 
BeeP.deUa  Fa/&'«  notice  below. 


1516.— "And  many  of  them  noble  and 
respectable  people,  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Moors,  ^  out  of  the  Kingdom,  and  take 
the  habit  of  poverty,  wandering  the  world 
.  .  .  thev  carry  very  heavy  chains  round 
their  necks  and  waists,  and  legs  ;  and  they 
smear  all  their  bodies  and  faces  with  ashes. 
.  .  .  These  people  are  oommonly  called 
Jognes,  and  m  their  own  speech  they  are 
called  Zoame  (see  8WAMY)  which  means 
Servant  of  God.  .  .  .  These  Jo|pM  eat  all 
meats,  and  do  not'obeerve  any  idolatry." — 
Boi'boaa,  99-100. 

1558.— "Much  of  the  general  fear  that 
affected  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  (Qoa 
before  its  capture)  proceeded  from  a  Gentoo, 
of  Ben^l  by  nation,  who  went  about  in 
the  habit  of  a  Jo^e,  which  is  the  straitest 
sect  of  their  Reli^on  .  .  .  sajring  that  the 
City  would  speedily  have  a  new  Lord,  and 
would  be  inhabited  by  a  strange  people, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  natives." — De 
Banros,  Dec.  II.  liv.  v.  cap.  3. 

„  "  For  this  reason  the  place  (Adam's 
Peak)  is  so  famous  among  all  the  Gentile- 
dom  of  the  East  yonder,  that  they  resort 
thither  as  pilgrims  from  more  than  1000 
leagues  off,  and  chiefly  those  whom  they 
call  J6gliea,  who  are  as  men  who  have 
abandoned  the  world  and  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God,  and  make  great  pilgrimages 
to  visit  the  Temples  consecrated  to  him." — 
Ibid.  Deo.  III.  liv.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1563.—".  .  .  to  make  them  fight,  like 
the  cobras  de  capello  which  the  Jognes  carry 
about  asking  alms  of  the  people,  and  these 
JOgnea  are  certain  heathen  {UentiotS  who  go 
begging  all  about  the  countiy,  powdered  all 
over  with  ashes,  and  venerated  by  all  the 
poor  heathen,  and  by  some  of  the  Moors 
also.  .  .  ."—Garcia,  f.  166i>,  167. 

[1567.— "Jognea."    See  under  OASIS. 

[c.  1610.— "The  Gentiles  have  also  their 
Abedalles  {Abd-Allah),  which  are  like  to  our 
hermits,  and  are  called  Jognias." — Pyrurd 
de  Laval,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  843.] 

1624.— "  Finally  I  went  to  see  the  King 
of  the  Jogla  (Gioghi)  where  he  dwelt  at  that 
time,  under  the  shade  of  a  cottage;  and  I 
found  him  roughlv  occupied  in  his  affairs 
as  a  man  of  the  field  and  husbandman  .  .  . 
they  told  me  his  name  was  Batinata,  and 
that  the  hermitage  and  the  place  generally 
was  called  Cadira  {Kadny—P.  delta  Valle, 
n.  724  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  ii.  350,  and  see  i.  37,  75]. 

[1667.  — "I  allude  particularly  to  the 
people  called  JaQgnis,  a  name  which 
signifies  *  united  to  God.'" — Bemier,  ed. 
ContiahU,  316.] 

1678.— "Near  the  Gate  in  a  Choultry 
sate  more  than  Forty  naked  Jongiea,  or  men 
united  to  God,  covered  with  Ashes  and 
pleited  Turbats  of  their  own  Hair."— /Vy«r, 
160. 

1727.  —  "  There  is  another  sort  called 
JongiM,  who  ...  go  naked  except  a  bit  of 
Cloth  about  their  Loyns,  and  some  den^ 
themselves  even  that,  delighting  in  Nasti- 
ness,  and  an  holy  Obscenity,  with  a  great 
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Show  of  Sanctity."— ii.  HamUUm,  i  162; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  153], 

1809.- 
*'  Fate  work'd  its  own  the  while.    A  band 

Of  Yogueei,  as  they  roamed  the  land 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut  their  God, 

Stray*d  to  this  solitary  glade." 

Curae  ofKehamay  xiii.  16. 

c.  1812.— "  Scarcely  .  .  .  were  we  seated 
when  behold,  there  poured  into  the  space 
before  us,  not  only  all  the  Yogees,  Fakeers, 
and  rogues  of  that  description  .  .  .  but  the 
King  of  the  Beggars  himself,  wearing  his 
peculiar  badge. "— J/r«.  Shenooody  (describing 
a  visit  to  Henry  Martyn  at  Cawnpore), 
Autobiog.,  415. 

"Apne  gdkw  M  Jo^  dn  gdnw  hH  tidk," 
Hind,  proverb :  "  "nie  man  who  is  a  jogi  in 
his  own  village  is  a  deity  in  another." — 
Quoted  by  Elliot,  ii.  207. 

JOHN  COMPANY,  n.p.  An  old 
personification  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  the  natives  often  taken 
seriously,  and  so  used,  in  former  days. 
The  term  Oompany  is  still  applied 
in  Sumatra  by  natives  to  the  existing 

S)utch)  Government  (see  H.  0,  Forbes, 
cUuralid's  Wanderings,  1885,  p.  204). 
[DohM  Oompany  Bahadur  ik  is  still 
a  common  form  of  native  appeal  for 
justice,  and  Company  Bdgh  is  the 
usual  phrase  for  the  public  garden  of 
a  station.  It  has  been  suggested,  but 
apparently  without  real  reason,  that 
tne  phrase  is  a  corruption  of  Company 
Jah&n,  '*  which  has  a  fine  sounding 
smack  about  it,  recalling  Shah  Jehan 
and  Jehangir,  and  the  ffolden  age  of 
the  Moguls"  (6r.  A,  Saia,  quot^  in 
Nates  and  Queries,  8  ser.  ii.  37).  And 
Sir  Q.  Birdwood  writes  :  "  The  earliest 
coins  minted  by  the  English  in  India 
were  of  copper,  stamped  with  a  figure 
of  an  irradiated  lin^am,  the  phallic 
*  Roi  Soleil.'  The  mintage  of  this  coin 
is  unknown  ^?  Madras),  but  without 
doubt  it  must  nave  served  to  ingratiate 
us  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
and  may  have  ffiven  origin  to  their 
personification  of  the  Company  under 
the  potent  title  of  Kmnpani  Jehan, 
whicn,  in  English  mouths,  became 
*John  Company'"  (fieport  on  Old 
Records^  222,  note).] 

[1784.^*' Further,  I  knew  that  as  simple 
Hottentots  and  Indians  oould  form  no  ioea 
of  the  Dntoh  Oompany  and  its  government 
and  constitation,  the  Dutch  in  India  had 
given  out  that  this  was  one  mighty  ruling 
prince  who  was  called  Jan  or  John,  wil£ 
the  surname  Ck>mpany,  which  also  procured 
for  them  more  reverence  than  if  they  oould 
have  actually  made  the  people  understand 


that  they  were,  in  fact,  ruled  by  a  oompany 
of  merchants." — AndrtoM  Spwrrmanny  Travels 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj^  the  South-Polar 
LandSy  and  round  the  Worlds  p.  847  ;  see 
9  ser.  Notes  and  Queria,  vii.  34.] 

1803.— (The  Nawab)  "much  amused  me 
by  the  account  he  gave  of  the  manner  in 
which  my  arrival  was  announced  to  him.  .  .  . 
'  Lord  Sahab  Ka  bhdnja^  Company  H  nawoM 
teshrif  laid*;  literally  translated,  *The 
Lord  s  sister's  son,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Company,  has  arrived."— Xorot  VdlenHa, 
i.  137. 

1808. — "However  the  business  is  pleasant 
now,  consisting  principally  of  oiders  to 
countermand  military  operations,  and  pre> 
parations  to  save  Johnny  Company's  cash." 
— Lord  Minio  in  India,  184. 

1818-19.— "In  England  the  ruling  mwer 
is  possessed  by  two  parties,  one  the  King, 
who  is  Lord  of  the  State,  and  the  other  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  former  governs 
his  ovm  country ;  and  the  latter,  though 
only  subjects,  exceed  the  King  in  power, 
ana  are  the  directors  of  mercantile  ajiairs." 
—Saddtukhy  in  Elliot,  viii.  411. 

1826.—"  He  said  that  according  to  some 
accounts,  he  had  heard  the  Company  was 
an  old  Englishwoman  .  .  .  then  again  he 
told  me  that  some  of  the  Topee  wallas  say 
*  John  Company,'  and  he  knew  that  John, 
was  a  man's  name,  for  his  master  was  called 
John  Brice,  but  he  could  not  say  to  a 
certainty  whether  '  Company  *  was  a  man's 
or  a  woman's  name." — Pandurang  Hart,  60 ; 
[od.  1873,  i.  83,  in  a  note  to  which  the 
phrase  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Joint 
Company]. 

1836.— '<  The  jargon  that  the  English 
speak  to  the  natives  is  most  absurd.  I 
call  it  'John  Company's  EngUdi,'  which 
rather  affronts  Mrs.  Staunton." — Letters  from 
Madras,  42. 

1852.— "John  Company,  whatever  may 
be  his  faults,  is  infinitely  better  than 
Downing  Street.  If  India  were  made  over 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  I  should  not  think  it 
worth  three  years'  purchase."— J/on.  OoL 
Mountain,  293. 

1888.— "It  fares  with  them  as  with  the 
sceptics  once  mentioned  by  a  South-Indian 
villager  to  a  Government  offidal.  Some 
men  had  been  now  and  then  known,  he 
said,  to  express  doubt  if  there  were  anv 
such  person  as  John  Company ;  but  of  su^ 
it  was  observed  that  something  bad  soon 
happened  to  them." — Sat.  Review,  Feb.  14, 

JOMPON,  s.  Hbid.  jdnjadn,  japdn, 
[which  are  not  to  be  founa  in  Platf s 
Vict.],  A  kind  of  eedan,  or  portable 
chair  used  chiefly  by  tJie  ladies  at 
the  Hill  Sanitaria  of  Upper  India.  It 
is  carried  by  two  pairs  of  men  (who 
are  called  Jomponnies,  i.€.  jdnpdni  or 
japdni),  each  pair  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  short  bar  from  which  the 
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shafts  of  the  chair  are  slung.  There 
is  some  perplexity  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word.  For  we  find  in  Crawford's 
Malay  Did.  ^^Jampana  (Jav.  Jampona\ 
a  kind  of  litter."  Also  the  Javanese 
Diet,  of  P.  Jansz  (1876)  gives :  "2>;ctiv- 
p^na — dragstoel  (i.e.  portable  chairX  or 
sedan  of  a  person  of  rank."  [Klinkert 
has  jempana,  djempanoy  sempana  as  a 
State  sedan-chair,  and  he  connects 
iempana  with  Skt.  «am-«anna,  'that 
which  has  turned  out  well,  fortunate.' 
Wilkinson  has:  ^^jempana,  Skt.?  a 
kind  of  State  carriage  or  sedan  for 
ladies  of  the  court"]  The  word  can- 
not, however,  have  been  introduced 
into  India  by  the  officers  who  served 
in  Java  (1811-16X  for  its  use  is  much 
older  in  the  Himalaya,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  quotation  from  P.  Desideri. 

It  seems  just  possible  that  the  name 
may  indicate  the  thing  to  have  been 
borrow^  from  Japan.  But  the  fact 
that  dpydh  means  'hang'  in  Tibetan 
may  indicate  another  origin. 

Wilson,  however,  has  the  following  : 
^'Jhdmpdn,  Bengali.  A  stage  on 
which  snake-catchers  and  other  jug- 
gling vagabonds  exhibit ;  a  kind  of 
sedan  used  by  travellers  in  the  Hima- 
laya, written  Jdmpaun  (?)."  [Both 
Platts  and  Fallon  give  the  word 
jhappdn  as  Hind. ;  the  former  does 
not  attempt  a  derivation ;  the  latter 
gives  Hini  jfctfnp,  *a  cover,'  and  this 
on  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  etymology.  It  may  have 
Deen  originally  in  India,  as  it  is  now 
in  the  Straits,  a  closed  litter  for  ladies 
of  rank,  and  the  word  may  have 
become  appropriated  to  the  onen 
conveyance  in  which  European  laaies 
are  carried.] 

1716.— "The  roads  are  nowhere  practi- 
cable for  a  horseman,  or  for  a  Jampan,  a 
sort  of  palankin." — Letter  of  P.  Ipoiito  De- 
siderij  datedApril  10,  in  LeUrea  JSdif.  xv. 
184. 

1783.— (After  a  description)  "...  by  these 
central  poles  the  Utter,  or  as  it  is  here  called, 
the  g^-mpa^nj  ig  supported  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,"— Fonter'*  Jovmey,  ed.  1808, 
ii.  8. 

[1822. — "The  Ghunpaniif  or  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called,  the  COuimpala,  is  the 
usual  yefaicle  in  which  persons  of  distinction, 
especially  females,  are  carried.  .  . ." — Lhyd^ 
Oerardt  Narr.  i.  106. 

[1842. — "  ...  a  oonyeyance  called  a 
Jamnpaim,  which  is  like  a  short  nalankeen, 
with  an  arched  top,  slung  on  three  poles 
(like  what  is  called  a  Toojon  ^^  India).  .  .  ." 
— ^pAinjtofie,  Oui^itZ,  ed.  1842,  i.  187. 


[1849.— "A  Jhappan  is  a  kind  of  ami 
chair  with  a  canopy  and  curtains;  the 
canopy,  &c.,  can  be  taken  off." — Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  Life  in  the  Mission,  ii.  103.] 

1879.— "The  gondola  of  Simla  is  the 
*  jaiwiTMin '  or  'jampot,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called^  on  the  same  linguistic  principle  .  .  . 
as  that  which  converts  asparagus  into 
sparrow-grass.  .  .  .  Every  lady  on  the  hills 
keeps  her  Jampan  and  Jampanees  . .  .  just 
as  in  the  plains  she  keeps  her  carriage  and 
footmen.'  —Letter  in  Txnus,  Aug.  17. 

JOOL,  JHOOL,  s.  Hind.  jhiO, 
supposed  by  Shakespear  (no  doubt  cor- 
rectly) to  be  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Ar. 
jvXl^  having  much  the  same  meaning ; 
[but  Platts  takes  it  from  jhulndy  *to 
dangle '].  Housings,  body  clothing  of 
a  horse,  elephant,  or  other  domesti- 
cated animal ;  often  a  quilt,  used  as 
such.  In  colloquial  use  all  over  India. 
The  modem  Arabs  use  the  -ohir.jtldl 
as  a  singular.  This  Dozy  defines  as 
"couverture  en  laine  plus  ou  moins 
orn^e  de  dessins,  tr^  large,  tr^  chaude 
et  envelopnant  le  poitrau  et  la  croupe 
du  cheval"  (exactfy  the  Indian  j^t^Z) — 
also  ^'omement  de  soie  qu'on  6tend 
sur  la  croupe  des  chevaux  aux  jours  de 
fete." 

[1819.— "Dr.  Duncan  .  .  .  took  the  Jhool, 
or  broadcloth  housing  from  the  elephant. 
.  .  ." — Tod.  PersowU  Narr.  in  Annalt, 
Calcutta  reprint,  i.  715.] 

1880.— "Horse  Jhools,  &o.,  at  shortest 
notice." — Advt.  in  Madras  Man,  Feb.  13. 

JOOLA,  8.  Hind,  jhnld.  The 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  is  'a 
swii^' ;  but  in  the  Himalaya  it  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  rude  sus- 
pension bridges  used  there. 

[1812.— "There  are  several  kinds  of  bridge  s 
constructed  for  the  passage  of  strong  currents 
and  rivers,  but  the  most  common  are  the 
Sdngka  and  Jhnla "  (a  description  of  both 
follows).— ^nat.  Ret.  zi.  475.] 

1830. — "  Our  chief  object  in  descending  to 
the  SuUej  was  to  swing  on  a  Joolah  bridge. 
The  bridge  consists  of  7  grass  ropes,  about 
twice  the  thickness  of  your  thumb,  tied  to 
a  single  post  on  either  Dank.  A  piece  of  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  half  a  yard  long, 
slips  upon  these  ropes,  and  from  this  4  loops 
from  tne  same  grass  rope  depend.  The 
passenger  hangs  in  the  loops,  placing  a 
couple  of  ropes  under  each  thigh,  and  holds 
on  by  pegs  m  the  block  over  his  head  ;  the 
signal  IS  given,  and  he  is  drawn  over  by  an 
eighth  rope." — Mem.  of  Col.  Mountain,  114. 

JOBS,  a.  An  idoL  This  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portuguese  Deoa^  '  GKmI,' 
first  taken  up  in  the  *  Pidgin  *  language 
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of  the  Chinese  ports  from  the  Portu- 
jfuese,  and  then  adopted  from  that 
jargon  by  Europeans  as  if  they  had 
got  hold  of  a  Chinese  word.  [See 
CHIN-CHIN.] 

1659.—"  But  the  Devil  (whom  the  Chiaese 
commonly  called  Joo^je)  ia  a  mighty  and 
powerful  Prince  of    the  World." — WaXUr 

„  "In  a  four -cornered  cabinet  in 
their  dwellinff-rooms,  they  haVe,  as  it  were, 
an  altar,  and  thereon  an  imace  .  .  .  this 
they  call  Josin."— iS^uir,  ed.  1672,  p.  27: 

1677.—"  All  the  Sinese  keep  a  limning  of 
the  Devil  in  their  houses.  .  .  .  They  paint 
him  with  two  horns  on  his  head,  and  com- 
monly call  him  Jofie  (Joosje)." — Oentt 
VermeuUn,  Ooti  Indische  Voyagte,  88. 

1711.—"  I  know  but  Uttle  of  their  Reli- 
ffion,  more  than  that  everv  Man  has  a  small 
JofS  or  Gkxi  in  his  own  House." — Lockyer, 
181. 

1727.— "Their  JoBses  or  Demi-gods  some 
of  human  shape,  some  of  monstrous  Figure." 
—A.  HamxUoK,  ii.  266 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  1»5]. 

c.  1790.— 
"  Down  with  dukes,  earls,  and  lords,  those 
pagan  JoBMB, 

False  gods  1  away  with  stars  and  strings 
and  crosses." 

PeUr  Pindar,  Ode  to  Kien  Long. 

1798.— "The  images  which  the  Chinese 
worship  are  called  jooitje  by  the  Dutch, 
and  jOM  by  the  English  seamen.  The  latter 
is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  former,  which 
being  a  liutch  nickname  for  the  devil,  was 
prol^bly  given  to  these  idols  by  the  Dutch 
who  first  saw  them."— .Sitoi»r»»i«,  E.T.  i.  173. 

This  is  of  course  quite  wrong. 

J088-H0XJSE,  s.  An  idol  temple 
in  China  or  Japan.  From  Jobs,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  article. 

1750-52. — "The  sailors,  and  even  some 
books  of  voyages  .  .  .  call  the  pagodas 
YofS-hooBM,  for  on  enquiring  of  a  Chinese 
for  the  name  of  the  idol,  he  answers  Gra-nde 
YoMh  instead  of  Oran  Diot.*'—Olqf,  Toreen, 
282. 

1760-1810.— "On  the  8th,  18th,  and  28th 
day  of  tiie  Moon  those  foreign  barbarians 
may  visit  the  Flower  Gkirdens,  and  the 
Honam  JofS-hoiue,  but  not  in  drovu  of  over 
ten  at  a  time." — '  8  Regulations '  at  Canton, 
from  The  Fankwu  at  Canton  (1882),  p.  29. 

1840.—"  Every  town,  every  village,  it  is 
true,  abounds  with  Jofs-hoiumi,  upon  which 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent." — 
Mem,  Col,  Mountain,  186. 

1876.—".  .  .  the  fantastic  gables  and 
tawdry  ornaments  of  a  large  joss-honM,  or 
temple."— i^orftii^My  Review,  No.  cliii.  222. 

1876:- 
"  One  Tim  Wang  he  makee-tlavel, 
Makee  stop  one  night  in  JoM-honM." 
Leland,  Pidgin- Englisk  Sing-Song,  p.  42. 


Thus  also  in  " pidgin,"  Jo«i-h(mi6-«ia»  or 
jKfU'pidgin-man  is  a  priest,  or  a  missionary. 

JOSTIOE,    JOSS-STIOK,    a.    :a 

stick  of  fragrant  tinder  (powdered 
C08tu8,  sandalwood,  &c.)  used  by  the 
Chinese  as  incense  in  their  temples, 
and  formerly  exported  for  use  as 
cigar-lights.  The  name  appears  to 
be  from  the  temple  use.  (See 
PUTCHOCK.) 

1876.—"  Bumee  JMH-itiok,  talkee  ptitty." 
—Leland,  Pidgin-£nglith  Sing-Song,  p.  48. 

1879. — "There  is  a  recess  outside  each 
shop,  and  at  dusk  the  JofS-iticIn  burning 
in  these  fill  the  city  with  the  fragrance  ci 
incense." — Mits  Bird,  Oolden  CKertone$e,  49. 

JOW,  8.  Hind.  jhdU,  The  name 
is  applied  to  various  imecies  of  the 
shrub  oy  tamarisk  whicn  abound  on 
the  low  alluvials  of  Indian  rivers,  and 
are  useful  in  many  ways,  for  rouffh 
basket-makinff  and  the  like.  It  is  tne 
usual  material  for  gabions  and  fascines 
in  Indian  siege-operations. 

[c.  1809.—"  ...  by  the  natives  it  is  called 
Jhau;  but  this  name  is  generic,  and  is 
applied  not  only  to  another  species  of  Tama- 
risk, but  to  the  Catuarina  of  Bengal,  and  to 
the  cone-bearing  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  by  Europeans." — Buehanan- 
HamiUon,  Badem  India,  iii.  597. 

[1840. — " ...  on  the  opposite  Jhow,  or 
bastard  tamarisk  iungle  ...  a  native  .  .  . 
had  been  attacked  by  a  tiger.  .  .  ." — Damd- 
aon,  Travels,  ii.  826.] 

JOWAULLA  MOOKHEE,  n.p. 
Skt.— Hind  Jwdld-mukhi,  <  flame- 
mouthed  ' ;  a  generic  name  for  quad- 
volcanic  phenomena,  but  particularly 
applied  to  a  place  in  tne  Kangra 
district  of  the  Punjab  mountain 
country,  near  the  Bias  River,  where 
jets  of  gas  issue  from  the  ^und  and 
are  kept  constantly  burning.  There 
is  a  shrine  of  Devi,  and  it  is  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  famous  all  over  the 
Himalaya  as  well  as  in  the  plains  of 
India.  The  famous  fire-jets  at  Baku 
are  sometimes  visited  by  more  ad- 
venturous Indian  pilgrims,  and  known 
as  the  Oreat  JwUft-mnkllL  The 
author  of  the  following  passage  was 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  phenomenon 
worshippeo,  though  the  name  indi- 
cates its  nature. 

o.  I860.— "Sult^i  FiroB  .  .  .  marched 
with  his  army  towards  Nagarkot  (see  HUO- 
OUBCOTE)  ...  the  idol  Jw^mvkhi, 
much  worshipitod  by  the  infidels,  was  litn- 
ated  on  the  road  to  Nagaricot.  .  .  .  Some  of 
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the  infidels  have  reported  that  Sult^  Firos 
went  specially  to  see  this  idol,  and  held  a 
golden  ombreUa  over  its  head.  But  .  .  . 
the  infidels  slandered  the  Sultlbi.  .  .  .  Other 
infidels  said  that  SultlCn  Muhammad  Sh^ 
bin  Tujg^hlik  ShiQi  held  an  umbrella  over  this 
same  idoL  but  this  also  is  a  lie.  .  .  .*' — 
ShoMa-^Sirdo  AfSft  '^^  Elliot,  iii.  318. 

1616.—" ...  a  place  called  lalla  mokeo, 
where  out  of  cold  Springs  and  hard  Bocks, 
there  are  daily  to  be  scene  incessant  Erup- 
tions of  Fire,  before  which  the  Idolatrous 
people  fall  doune  and  worship." — Terry,  in 
rvrduu,  ii.  1467. 

[c.  1617.— In  Sir  T.  Roe's  Map,  "Jalla- 
makee,  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Banians." — 
Hak.  Soo.  ii.  5^.] 

178S.— *' At  Tftnllah  Mhokee  {nc)  a  small 
volcanic  fire  issues  from  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, on  which  the  Hindoos  have  raised  a 
temple  that  has  long  been  of  celebrity,  and 
favourite  resort  among  the  people  of  the 
Punjab."— 6^.  Forater's  Jounuy,  ed.  1798,  i. 
808. 

17d9.— '*  Prason  Poory  afterwards  travelled 
...  to  the  Maha  or  Buree  {i.e.  larger) 
Jowmlla  Mookhi  or  JuAla  Miltchi,  terms 
that  mean  a  'Flaming  Mouth/  as  being  a 
spot  in  the  neiffbbourhood  of  Bakee  {Baxu) 
on  the  west  side  of  the  (Oaspian)  Sea  .  .  . 
whence  fire  issues  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  rendered  it  of  great  veneration  with  the 
Hindus." — JomCUhan  Duncariy  in  As.  lies. 
V.  41. 

J0WAnRJ0WABBEE,8.  Hind. 
jatodr,  judr,  [Skt.  yava-prakdra  or  ak- 
droy  '  of  the  nature  of  barley ' ;] 
Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  (HolctLs  sorghum^ 
L.)  one  of  the  best  and  most  frequently 
grown  of  the  tall  millets  of  southern 
countries.  It  is  grown  nearly  all  over 
India  in  the  unflooded  tracts ;  it  is 
sown  about  July  and  reaped  in 
November.  The  reedy  stems  are  8 
to  12  feet  high.  It  is  the  cholam  of 
the  Tamil  regions.  The  stalks  are 
Kirbee.  The  Ar.  dura  or  dhura  is 
perhaps  the  same  word  ultimately  as 
jaiodr;  for  the  old  Semitic  name  is 
dokn^  from  the  smoky  aspect  of  the 
fipradn.  It  is  an  odd  instance  of  the 
loocieness  which  used  to  pervade 
dictionaries  and  glossaries  tnat  R. 
Drummond  (lUua,  of  the  Ofam.  Parts 
of  Guzerattee^  &c.,  Bombay,  1808)  calls 
^  Jooar,  a  kind  of  vuUe^  the  food  of 
the  common  people.'' 

Jc.  1590.— In  Ehandesh  "  Jowdrl  is  chiefly 
tivated  of  which,  in  some  places,  there 
are  three  crops  in  a  year,  and  its  stalk  is  so 
delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  taste  that  it  \& 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fruit." — Ala,  ed. 
Joarrett,  ii.  223.] 

1760. — ''En  suite  mauvais  chemin  sur  des 
lev^  faites  de  boue  dans  des  quarrfo  de 
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Jouaii  et  des  champs  de  Nelis  (see  NELLY) 
remplis  d'eau." — Anqueiil  dn  Perron,  I. 
ccclxxxiii. 

1800.  —  *' .  .  .  My  industrious  followers 
must  live  either  upon  jo w airy,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  evez^where,  or  they 
must  be  more  industriovis  in  procuring  rice 
for  themselves."— H^««tn^to»,  i.  176. 

1813.— Forbes  caUs  it  "iuaxree  or  auh- 
nuh*'  (?).  [See  CUSCnS.J- Or.  Mem.  ii. 
406  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  35,  and  i.  23]. 

1819.— "In  1797-8  JoiwaiM  sold  in  the 
Muchoo  Kaunta  at  six  rupees  per  cuUee  (see 
CUL8EY)  of  24  maunds."— J/acmimJo,  in 
Tr.  £At.  Soe.  Bo.  i.  287. 

[1826. — "  And  the  sabre  began  to  cut  away 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  a  field  of  Joaiiee 
(standing  com).".  —  Pandurang  ffari,  ed. 
1873  i.  66.] 

JOY,  s.  This  seems  from  the  quota- 
tion to  have  been  used  on  the  west 
coast  for  jewel  (Port.  joia). 

1810. — "The  vanity  of  parents  sometimes 
leads  them  to  dress  their  children,  even 
while  infants,  in  this  manner,  which  affords 
a  temptation  ...  to  murder  these  help- 
less creatures  for  the  sake  of  their  orna- 
ments or  Jc^yB.'* — Maria  Oraham,  3. 

JT7BTEE,  JUPTEE,  &c.,  s.  Guz. 
ja-ptiy  &c.  Oorrupt  forms  of  zahtl. 
["  WaJUm-zabtly  or  -japtiy  Mahr.,  Pro- 
duce of  lands  sequestered  by  the  State, 
an  item  of  revenue ;  in  (iuzerat  the 
lands  once  exempt,  now  subject  to 
assessment"  {Wil9on).'\    (See  ZUBT.) 

1808.— "The  Sindias  as  Sovereigns  of 
Broach  used  to  take  the  revenues  of  Mooj- 
mooadars  and  Desoys  (see  DES8AYE)  of  that 
district  every  third  vear,  amounting  to  Rs. 
58,390,  and  called  the  periodical  confisca- 
tion Juptee." — R.  Drummond.  [MajmiQadSr 
"in  Guzerat  the  title  given  to  the  keepers 
of  the  pargana  revenue  records,  who  have 
held  the  office  as  a  hereditary  right  since  the 
settlement  of  Todar  Mai,  and  are  paid  by 
fees  charged  on  the  villages. "  ( WiUon)\ 

JXJDEA,  ODIA,  &c.,  n.p.  These 
names  are  often  given  in  old  writers 
to  the  city  of  Avuthia,  or  Ayodhya,  or 
YvMa  (so  called  apparently  after  the 
Hindu  city  of  Rama,  AvoSiya^  which 
we  now  call  OadhX  which  was  the 
capital  of  Siam  from  the  14th  century 
down  to  about  1767,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Burmese,  and  the 
Siamese  royal  residence  was  transferred 
to  Bang]cock  [see  BANCOGK.] 

1522. — "All  these  cities  are  constructed 
like  ours,  and  are  subject  to  the  King  of 
Siam,  who  is  named  Siri  Zacabedera,  and 
who  inhabits  ludla."— Ptoq/et^  Hak.  Soc. 
156. 
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o.  1546.— "The  capitall  City  of  all  this 
Empire  ie  Odiaa,  whereof  I  haae  apokea 
heretofore :  it  is  fortified  with  walk  of  brick 
and  mortar,  and  contains,  according  to  some, 
foure  hundred  thoQaand  fires,  whereof  an 
hundred  thousand  are  strangers  of  divers 
countries."— PtJito,  in  CoganTi  E.T.  p.  285 ; 
orig.  cap.  olxxxix. 

1553.—*'  For  the  Realm  is  great,  and  its 
Cities  and  Towns  very  populous ;  insomuch 
that  ti^e  city  Hudla  alone,  which  is  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  (^S^tAoV,  and 
the  residence  of  the  King,  furnisnes  50,000 
men  of  its  own." — Barrot,  IIL  ii.  5. 

1614.—"  As  regards  the  sise  of  the  City  of 
Odla  ...  it  may  be  gpiessed  by  an  experi- 
ment made  by  a  curious  engineer  with  wnom 
we  communicated  on  the  subject.  He  says 
that  ...  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  native 
boats,  small,  and  very  light,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  go  all  round  the  City  (which  is 
entirely  compassed  bv  water),  and  that 
he  started  one  day  from  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  at  dawn,  and  when  he  got 
back  it  was  already  far  on  in  the  night, 
and  he  affirmed  that  by  his  calculation  he 
had  gone  more  than  8  leagues." — Canto,  VI. 
vii.  9. 

1617.— "The  merchants  of  the  country  of 
Lan  JohiL  a  place  joining  to  the  country  of 
Jangama(Me  JANOOMAY)  arrived  at  *  the 
city  of  Judea'  before  Eaton's  coming  away 
from  thence,  and  brought  great  store  of 
merchandiae."— iSttiwftury,  ii.  90. 

„  "1  (letter)  from  Mr.  Beniamyn  Farry 
in  JudML  at  Syam."— Cecil's  iXary^  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  272. 

[1639.— "The  chief  of  the  Kingdom  is 
India  by  some  called  Odia  .  .  .  the  city  of 
ladia,  the  ordinary  Residence  of  the  Court 
is  seated  on  the  Menam."  —  MandeUlo, 
Travels,  B.T.  ii.  122. 

[1693.— "As  for  the  City  of  Siam,  the 
Siamese  do  call  it  Si-yo-tlii-ya,  the  o  of  the 
syllable  yo  being  closer  than  our  (French) 
Diphthong  au."^La  Loubire,  Siam,  B.T.  i.  7.  J 

1727.—" ...  all  are  sent  to  the  City  of 
Siam  or  Odia  for  the  King's  Use.  .  .  .  The 
City  stands  on  an  Island  in  the  River 
Memnon,  which  by  Turnings  and  Windings, 
makes  the  distance  from  the  Bar  about  50 
Leagues."- il.  SamilUm,  ii.  160 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

[1774.  —  "Aynttaya  with  its  districts 
Dvaravati,  Yodaya  and  Kamanpaik."— /n«;. 
in  Ind,  AnHq.  xxii.  4. 

[1827.  — "The  powerful  Lord  .  .  .  who 
dwells  over  every  head  in  the  city  of  the 
sacred  and  gpreat  kingdom  of  Si-a-yoo-tha- 
ya."— Treaty  between  E.I.C.  and  King  of 
Siam,  in  Wxlwn,  DocumenJU  qf  ike  Bwrmeae 
War,  App.  Ixxvii.] 

JXJGBOOLAK,  s.  Marine  Hind. 
foT  jack-block  (RoebtuJt), 

JUGK^UBNAUT,  n.p.  A  corrup- 
tion of  the  Skt.  JaganndthOj  'Lord  of 
the    Universe,'   a    name    of    Krishna 


worshipped  as  Vishnu  at  the  famoua 
shrine  of  Pun  in  Oriasa.  The  ima^ 
so  called  is  an  amorphous  idol,  much 
like  those  worshinpea  in  some  of  the 
South  Sea  lslana&  and  it  has  been 
plausibly  suggested  (we  beUeve  first 
Dy  Qen.  Cunningham)  that  it  was 
in  reality  a  Buddhist  symbol,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  an  object  of 
Brahmanical  worship,  and  niade  to 
serve  as  the  image  of  a  god.  The  idol 
was,  and  is,  annually  dragged  forth 
in  procession  on  a  monstrous  car,  and 
as  masses  of  excited  pilgrims  crowded 
round  to  drag  or  accompany  it,  acci- 
dents occurred.  Occasionally  also 
persons,  sometimes  suflferers  from 
painful  disease,  cast  themselves  before 
the  advancing  wheels.  The  testimony 
of  Mr.  Stirlmg,  who  was  for  some 
years  Collector  of  Orissa  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  who  states  that  he 
had  gone  through  the  MS.  archives  of 
the  province  since  it  became  Briti^ 
show  that  the  popular  impression  in 
regard  to  the  continued  frequency  of 
immolations  on  these  occasions — a 
belief  that  has  made  Juggumaut  a 
standing  metaphor— was  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. The  belief  indeed  in  the 
custom  of  such  immolation  had  existed 
for  centuries,  and  the  rehearsal  of 
these  or  other  cognate  religious  suicides 
at  one  or  other  of  the  great  temples 
of  the  Peninsula,  founded  partly  on 
fact,  and  partly  on  popular  report, 
finds  a  place  in  almost  every  old 
narrative  relating  to  India.  The  really 
ffreat  mortality  from  hardship,  ex- 
haustion, and  epidemic  disease  which 
frequently  ravaged  the  crowds  of 
pilffrims  on  such  occasions,  doubtless 
aided  in  keeping  up  the  popular  im- 
pressions in  connection  with  the 
J  uggurnaut  festivaL 

[1311.— **JagnAr."  See  under  MADUBA.] 
c.  1321. — '*  Annually  on  the  recnrrenoe  of 
the  day  when  that  iaol  was  made,  the  folk 
of  the  country  come  and  take  it  down,  and 
put  it  on  a  fine  chariot ;  and  then  the  King 
and  Queen,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  join  together  and  draw  it  forth 
from  the  churoh  with  loud  singing  of  songs, 
and  all  kinds  of  music  .  .  .  and  many 
pilgrims  who  have  come  to  this  feast  cast 
themselves  under  the  chariot^  so  that  its 
wheels  may  go  over  them,  saying  that  they 
desire  to  die  for  their  god.  And  the  car 
passes  over  them,  and  crushes  them,  and 
cuts  them  in  sunder,  and  so  they  perish  on 
the  spot."— iVior  Odorie,  in  OeUhajf,  kc 
L  83. 
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c.  1480. —  "In  Bizenogalia  (see  BI8- 
NAGAB)  also,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
this  idol  is  carried  through  the  city,  plocea 
between  two  chariots  .  .  .  aooompanied  by 
a  great  concoitrse  of  people.  Many,  carried 
away  by  the  fervour  of  their  faith,  cast 
themselves  on  the  ground  before  the  wheels, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  crushed  to  death, 
— a  mode  of  death  which  they  say  is  very 
acceptable  to  their  god." — N,  Vonti,  in  India 
in  Yvth  Cent.,  28. 

c  1681. — "  All  for  devotion  attach  them- 
selves to  the  trace  of  the  car,  which  is 
drawn  in  this  manner  by  a  -vast  number  of 
people  .  .  .  and  on  the  annual  feast  di^ 
of  the  Pagod  this  car  is  dragged  bv  crowdfs 
of  people  through  certain  parts  of  the  city 
(Negapatam),  some  of  whom  from  devotion, 
or  the  desire  to  be  thought  to  make  a 
devoted  end,  cast  themselves  down  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars,  and  so  perish, 
remaining  all  ground  and  crushed  by  the 
•aid  caM,"—Oa8paro  BalU,  f.  84.  The 
preceding  passap^es  refer  to  scenes  in  the 
south  of  the  Pemnsula. 

o.  1500. — "In  the  town  of  Pursotem  on 
the  baiiJcs  of  the  sea  stands  the  temple  of 
Jagnant,  near  to  which  are  the  images  of 
Eishen,  his  brother^  and  their  sister,  made 
of  Sandal-wood,  which  are  said  to  be  4,000 
years  old.  .  .  .  The  Brahmins  ...  at  cer- 
tain times  carry  the  image  in  procession 
upon  a  carriage  of  sixteen  wheels^  which  in 
the  Hindooee  language  (is  called  Rahth  (see 
BUT) ;  and  they  believe  that  whoever  assists 
in  drawing  it  along  obtains  remission  of  all 
his  maa."—Olad»in*t  Ayeen,  ii.  18-15 ;  [ed. 
JarMU,  ii.  127]. 

ridia.—"  The  chief  dty  called  Jekuiat/' 
—Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ti.  588.] 

1682.— "Vnto  this  Pagod  or  house  of 
Sathen  .  .  .  doe  belong  9.000  Brammines 
or  Priests,  which  doe  dayly  offer  sacrifice 
vnto  their  great  God  laggamat,  from 
which  IdoU  the  City  is  so  called.  .  .  . 
And  when  it  (the  chariot  of  Ictffffamai)  is 
going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that 
wiU  offer  themselves  a  sacrifice  to  this 
Idoll,  and  desperately  lye  downe  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Chariott  wheeles  may 
runne  over  them,  whereby  they  are  killed 
outright ;  some  get  broken  armes,  some 
broken  legges,  so  that  many  of  them  are 
destroyed,  and  by  this  meanes  they  thinke 
to  merit  Heauen."— TT.  Bruton,  m  HakL 
T.  57. 

Id67.-— "In  the  town  of  Jagannat,  which 
is  seated  upon  the  Gulf  of  Bengala^  and 
where  is  that  famous  Temple  of  the  Idol  of 
the  same  name,  there  is  yearly  celebrated 
a  certain  Feast.  .  .  .  The  first  day  that 
they  shew  this  Idol  with  Ceremony  in  the 
Temple,  the  Crowd  is  usually  so  great  to 
see  it,  Uiat  there  is  not  a  year,  but  some  of 
those  poor  Pilgrims,  that  come  afar  off, 
tired  and  hanused,  are  suffocated  there; 
all  the  people  blessing  them  for  having 
been  so  happy.  .  .  .  And  when  this  Hellish 
Triumphant  Chariot  marcheth,  there  are 
fonnd  (wfakh  is  no  Fable)  persons  so 
fooliahly  credulons  and  superstitious  as  to 


throw  themselves  with  their  beUies  under 
those  large  and  heavy  wheels,  which  bruise 
them  to  death.  .  .  ,  — Btrwiery  a  Letia'  to 
Mr,  Chapelain,  in  Eng.  ed.  1684,  97 :  [ed. 
O(mt(abU,90i9eq.], 

P669-79.— "  In  that  great  and  Sumptuous 
Diabolicall  Rhgod,  there  Standeth  theere 
gretest  God  Jn^.  Gamaat.  whence  ye  Paffod 
receued  that  name  alsoe.  — MS,  Aiia,  £c., 
by  T.  B.  f.  12.  Col.  Temple  adds: 
"Throughout  the  whole  MS.  Jaganndth  is 
repeatedly  called  /»•.  Gerruuty  which 
obviously  stands  for  the  common  trans- 
position/an^aiUUA.  ] 

1682.—" ...  We  lay  by  last  night  till 
10  o'clock  this  morning,  ye  Captain  being 
desirous  to  see  ye  Jagarnot  Pagodas  for 
his  better  satisf action.  .  .  ." — Hedges,  Diary, 
July  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  30], 

1727.—"  His  (JaMrynat'a)  Effigy  is  often 
carried  abroad  in  Procession,  mounted  on  a 
Coach  four  stories  high  .  .  .  they  fasten 
small  Ropes  to  the  Qible,  two  or  three 
Fathoms  long,  so  that  upwaids  of  2,000 
People  have  room  enough  to  draw  the 
Coach,  and  some  old  Zealots,  as  it  passes 
through  the  Street,  fall  flat  on  the  Ground, 
to  have  the  Honour  to  be  crushed  to  Pieces 
by  the  Coach  Wheels."—^.  HamiiUm,  i.  887 ; 
[ed.  1744]. 
1809.— 

"  A  thousand  pilg^rims  strain 
Arm,    shoulder,    breast,    and   thigh,    with 
might  and  main, 
To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 
And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous 

load. 
Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  on  the  road, 
And  calling  on  the  God 
Their  self -devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 
To  pave  his  chariot  way. 
On  Jaga-Naut  they  call. 
The  ponderous  car  rolls  on,  and  crushes 
all, 
Through   flesh  and   bones   it   ploughs   its 
dreadful  path. 
Groans  rise  unheard  ;  the  dying  cry. 

And  death,  and  agony 
Are   trodden   under   foot  by   yon  mad 
throng. 
Who  follow  close  and   thrust  the  deadly 
wheels  along." 

Curte  qf  Kehaana,  xiv.  5. 
1814.— "The  sight  here  beggars  all  de- 
scription. Though  Jnggemaut  made  some 
Srogress  on  the  19th,  and  has  travelled 
aily  ever  since,  he  has  not  yet  reached  the 
place  of  his  destination.  His  brother  is 
ahead  of  him,  and  the  lady  in  the  rear. 
One  woman  has  devoted  herself  under  the 
wheels,  and  a  shocking  sight  it  was.  An- 
other  also  intended  to  devote  herself,  missed 
the  wheels  with  her  body,  and  had  her  arm 
broken.  Three  people  lost  their  lives  in  tiie 
crowd." — In  Aiiaixc  Journal — quoted  in 
Beoeridge,  Hiit.  of  iTidia,  ii.  54,  without 
ezaoter  reference. 

c.  1818. —  "That  excess  of  fanaticism 
which  formerly  prompted  the  pilgrims  to 
court  death  by  throwing  themselves  in 
crowds   under  the   wheels   of   the   car  of 
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JagUtn^Ul  has  happily  long  oeaaed  to 
actuate  the  worshippers  of  the  present  day. 
Daring  4  years  that  I  have  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  three  cases  only  of  this  revolting 

rcies  of  immolation  haye  occnrred,  one 
which  I  may  observe  is  doubtful,  and 
should  probably  be  ascribed  to  accident; 
in  the  others  the  victims  had  long  been 
suffering  from  some  excruciating  complaints, 
and  chose  this  method  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  burthen  of  life  in  preference  to  other 
modes  of  suicide  so  prevalent  with  the  lower 
orders  under  simiuur  circumstances." — A, 
Stirling,  in  At.  Res.  xv.  S24. 

1827.  — March  28th  in  this  year,  Mr. 
Poynder,  in  the  E.  I.  Court  of  Proprietors, 
stated  that  ''about  the  year  1790  no  fewer 
than  28  Hindus  were  crushed  to  death  at 
lahera  on  the  Ganges,  under  the  wheels 
of  JjumiDM,ut."—As.  JoyanuU,  1821,  vol. 
zxiii.7Q2. 

(1864.  — "On  the  7th  July  1864,  the 
editor  of  the  Friend  of  India  mentions  that, 
a  few  days  previously,  he  had  seen,  near 
Serampore,  two  persons  crushed  to  death, 
and  another  frightfully  lacerated,  having 
thrown  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a  car 
during  the  Rath  Jatra  festival.  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  this  occurrence  was 
accidental."— C%tft«n,  Ind.  Med.  Jwrispr. 
665.] 

1871.—".  .  .  poor  Johnny  Tetterbystag- 

Sering  under  his  Moloch  of  an  infant,  the 
nggonaut   that   crushed  all   his  eti}oy- 
ments.  "—For<ter'«  Life  of  DieienBy  ii.  415. 

1876. — "Le  monde  en  marohant  n'a  pas 
beauooup  plus  de  souci  de  ce  qu*il  forase  que 
le  char  de  ridole  de  Janzii&ta.''— ^.  Renany 
in  Jievue  des  Deux  Mondet,  3*  S^rie,  xviii. 
p.  504. 

JULIBDAR,  8.  TeTa.jilaudar,  from 
filaUf  the  string  attached  to  the  bridle 
by  which  a  horse  is  led,  the  servant 
who  leads  a  horse,  also  called  jani- 
bahddr,  janibahktuh.  In  the  time  of 
Hedges  the  word  must  have  been 
commonly  used  in  Bengal,  hut  it  is 
now  quite  obsolete. 

[o.  1590. — "For  some  time  it  was  a  rule 
that,  whenever  he  (Akbar)  rode  out  on  a 
khdfok  horse,  a  rupee  should  be  given, 
viz.,  one  dtaa  to  the  Atbegi,  two  to  the 
Jilaudiff. . .  ."—Aln,  ed.  Bloehmantiy  i.  142. 
(And  see  under  PTKjS.)] 

1678.— "In  the  heart  of  this  Square  is 
raised  a  place  as  lan^e  as  a  Mountebank's 
Stage,  where  the  dfelabdar,  or  Master 
MuHteer,  with  his  prime  Passenc[er8  or 
Servants,  have  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
whole  Caphala."—Ftyer,  341. 

1683.— "Your  JyUbdar,  aftor  he  had 
received  his  lettor  would  not  stay  for  the 
GenU,  but  stood  upon  departure.'* — ffedge$, 
Diary,  Sept.  15 ;  [Uak.  Soc.  i.  112]. 

„        "  We  admire  what  made  yon  send 
peons  to  force  our  Qylllbdar  back  to  your 


Factory,  after  be  had  gone  12  eo$$es  on  his 
way,  and  disnusse  him  anun  without  any 
reason  for  it."— Hedget,  Diary,  Sept.  26: 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  120]. 

1754.  — «100  Gilodar;  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  direction  of  Hie  couriers 
and  their  horses."  —  Hanwai^t  TVuveb. 
i.  171 ;  252. 

[1812. — "I  have  of  ton  admired  the  cour- 
age and  dextority  with  which  the  Persian 
Jelowdan  or  grooms  throw  themselves  into 
the  thickest  engagement  of  angry  horses." 
— Morier,  Jam-ney  through  Persia,  63  teq.] 

1880. — "It  would  make  a  good  picture^ 
the  surroundings  of  camels,  horses,  donkey 
and  men.  .  .  .  Pascal  and  Remise  oookmg 
for  me ;  the  JellaodaiB,  enveloped  in  felt 
coats,  smoking  their  kallitins,  amid  the  half- 
light  of  fast  fading  day ''—MS.  Jourmat 

in  Pertia  of  Oapt.  W.  QUI,  R.B. 

JUMBFiFi A,  s.  Ar.jan^yo,  probably 
from  iavJb,  *  the  side ' ;  a  kind  of  dagger 
worn  in  the  girdle,  so  as  to  be  drawn 
across  the  body.  It  is  usually  in  form 
slightly  curved.  Sir  R.  Burton  {pamoa^ 
Commmtary,  413)  identifies  it  with  the 
agomia  and  gomio  of  the  quotations 
below,  and  refers  to  a  sketch  in  his 
Pilgrvmagej  but  this  we  cannot  find^ 
[it  is  in  the  Memorial  ed.  i.  236^ 
though  the  jambiyah  is  several  times 
mentioned,  e.g.  L  347,  iii.  72.  The 
term  occurs  repeatedlv  in  Mr.  E^erton's 
catalogue  of  arms  in  the  India  Jmiseum. 
Janbwa  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  dagger 
in  the  Am  (orig.  i.  119) ;  why  Bloch- 
mann  in  his  translation  [i.  IIOJ  spells  it 
jhanbuxih  we  do  not  know.  See  also 
Dozy  and  Enf.  s.v.  jambette.  It  seems 
very  doubtful  if  the  latter  French 
word  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
Arabic  word. 

c.  1328.— "Takl-ud-din  refused  rooj^hly 
and  pushed  him  away.  Then  the  maimed 
man  drew  a  dagger  {khanjar)  such  as  is 
called  in  that  country  iaiibiya,  and  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound."— /6i»  Baiuia,  i.  SSi. 

1498.— <*  The  Moors  had  erected  palisades 
of  gnreat  thickness,  with  thick  planking,  and 
fastened  so  that  we  could  not  see  them 
within.  And  their  people  paraded  the  shore 
with  targets,  asagajs,  agomias,  and  bows 
and  slings  from  which  they  sluik^  stones  at- 
iia."—Roteiro  de  Vcueo  da  Oama,  &. 

1516.— "They  go  to  fight  one  another 
bare  from  the  waist  upwanls,  and  from  the 
waist  downwards  wrapped  in  cotton  cloths 
drawn  tightly  round,  and  with  many  folds, 
and  with  their  arms,  which  are  swords, 
bucklers,  and  daggers  (gomios)."— Barftoao, 
p.  80. 

1774.  — "Autour  du  corps  ils  out  on 
oeinturon  de  ouir  brod€,  ou  garni  d'aigent*. 
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aa  milieu  duquel  sur  le  decant  ils  pasaent  un 
eoateau  large  reoourb^  et  pointa  (Jambea), 
dont  la  pointe  eat  toum^  du  o6t^  droit." — 
Nidntkry  Dete.  de  F Arable,  M. 

JXTMDXnX  s.  H.  jamdad,  jamdhar, 
A  kind  of  dagger,  broad  at  the  base 
and  slightly  curved,  the  hilt  formed 
with  a  cross-grip  like  that  of  the 
Katdr  (see  KUTTAUB).  [A  drawing  of 
what  he  caUs  a  jamdhar  katdri  is  given 
in  Egerton's  CaUOoavs  (PL  IX.  No. 
344-5).]  F.  Johnson's  Dictionary  gives 
jamdar  as  a  Persian  word  with  the 
suggested  etymology  oijanb-dar^  *  flank- 
render.'  But  in  the  Atn  the  word 
is  spelt  jamdhary  which  seems  to  indi- 
cate Hind,  origin ;  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  ^oem  of  Chand  Bardai  (see  Ind, 
Antiq.  i.  281)  corroborates  this.  Mr. 
Beames  there  suggests  the  etymol^y 
of  Yama^^nt  'Death's  Tooth.'  The 
drawings  of  the  jamdhad  or  jamdhar  in 
the  Aln  illustrations  show  several 
specimens  with  double  and  triple 
toothed  points,  which  perhaps  favours 
this  view;  but  Yamia-dh&ra,  *death- 
wielder,'  appears  in  the  Sanskrit 
dictionaries  as  the  name  of  a  weapon. 
[Rather,  perhaps,  yama-dharoj  Meath- 
DeMrer.*] 

c.  1526.--"  JamdhCT."  See  qaotation 
under  KUTTAUB. 

[18ia— *'.  .  .  vidted  the  Jamdar  Moiita, 
or  treasury  containing  his  jewels  .  .  .  curious 
arms.  .  .  ,"— -Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  ii. 
469.] 

JUMMA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  jama\ 
The  total  assessment  (for  land  revenue) 
from  any  particular  estate,  or  division 
of  country.  The  Arab,  word  signifies 
*  total '  or  *  aggregate.' 

1781.—"  An  increase  of  more  than  26 
ladlu  of  rupees  (was)  effected  on  the  former 
jnmma.'*— ^t(/M  Rq^ort,  p.  8. 

JX7MMABUNDEE,  s.  Hind,  from 
P. — Ar.  jama'handh  A  settlement 
(q.v,),  t.«.  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  due  for  a  year, 
or  a  period  of  years,  from  a  viUage, 
estate,  or  parcel  of  land,  pn  the 
N.W.P.  it  is  specially  applied  to  the 
annual  village  rent-roll,  giving  details 
of  the  holding  of  each  cultivator.] 

[1766.— "The  rents  of  the  province,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jnmnuirbimdy,  or  rent-roll 
.  .  ,  amounted  to.  .  .  "—Vereltt,  View  of 
Bengal,  App.  214. 

[1814.  —  "  Juxnmabundae."  See  under 
PATEL.] 


JUMNA,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
famous  river  in  India  which  runs  bv 
Delhi  and  Axpra.  Skt.  Yamunc^  Hind. 
Jamund  and  Jammd,  the  Atafw^i^a  of 
Ptolemy,  the  'Iw/5o/nJj  of  Arrian,  the 
Jomanes  of  PUny.  The  spelling  of 
Ptolemy  almost  exactly  expresses  the 
modem  Hind,  form  JamuncL  The 
name  Jamund  is  also  applied  to  what 
was  in  the  18th  century,  an  unimpor- 
tant branch  of  the  Braiimaputra  B. 
which  connected  it  with  the  Ganges, 
but  which  has  now  for  many  years  been 
the  main  channel  of  the  former  great 
river.  (See  JENNTE.)  Jamund  is  the 
name  of  sevend  other  rivers  of  less 
note. 

J  1616-17. — "  I  proposed  for  a  water  worke, 
'  might  giue  the  Chief  Cittye  of  the 
Mofforet  content  .  .  .  w<^  is  to  be  don  Tppon 
the  Riuer  lendny  w«i>  passeth  by  Agra.  .  .  ." 
—Birdwood,  First  Letter  Booh,  460. 

[1619.— "The  river  Gemini  was  vnfit  to 
seta  Myll  vppon."— ^Str  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  477. 

[1663.—" ...  the  0«mna,  a  river  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  Loire.  .  .  ." — 
Bemier,  Letter  to  M,  De  la  Afothe  le  Vayer, 
ed.  CoTutable,  241.] 

[JUMNA  MXJ8jn>,n.p.  A  common 
corruption  of  the  Ar.  jdrrUi*  tna^id, 
Hhe  cathedral  or  congregational 
mosque,'  Ar.  jama\  *to  collect.'  The 
common  form  is  supposed  to  represent 
some  great  mosque  on  the  Jnnma  R. 

[1785. — "The  Jnnma-musjid  is  of  g^reat 
antiquity.  .  .  ." — Diary,  in  Forbes,  Or, 
Man,  2nd  ed.  ii.  448. 

[1849. — "  In  passing  we  got  out  to  see  the 
Jamna  Masjid,  a  very  fine  building  now 
used  as  a  magazine." — Mrs,  Mackenzie,  Life 
in  the  Mission,  ii.  170. 

[1865.—" ...  the  sreat  mosque  or  DJamia 
*.  .  ,  this  word  DJamia'  means  literally 
*  collecting^ '  or  *  uniting, '  because  here  attends 
the  flrreat  concourse  of  Friday  worshippers. 
.  .  .^Palgrave,  CeiUral  and  E,  Arabia,  ed. 
1868,  266.] 

JT7NGEEBA,  n.p.,  t.«.  Janjvrd. 
The  name  of  a  native  State  on  the 
coast,  south  of  Bombay,  from  which 
the  Fort  and  chief  place  is  44  m. 
distant.  This  place  is  on  a  small 
island,  rising  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Bajpuri  inlet,  to  which  the  name 
Janjira  properly  pertains,  believed  to 
be  a  local  corruption  of  the  Ar.  jaa^ra. 
'island.'  The  State  is  also  called 
Hdbsdn,  meaning  'Hubehee's  land,' 
from  the  fact  that  for  3  or  4  centuries 
its  chief  has  been  of  that  race.    This 
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was  not  at  first  continuous,  nor  have 
the  chiefs,  even  when  of  African  blood, 
been  always  of  one  family ;  but  they 
have  apparently  been  so  for  the  last 
aOO  years.  'The  SidV  (see  SEEDY) 
and  'The  HcMiiy*  are  titles  popularly 
applied  to  this  chief.  This  State  has 
a  port  and  some  land  in  E&thiawar. 
Gen.  Keatinge  writes:  "The 
members  of  the  Sidi's  family  whom 
I  saw  were,  for  natives  of  India, 
particularly  fair."  The  old  Portuguese 
writers  call  this  harbour  Danda  (or  as 
they  write  it  Damda)^  e.g,  Jofto  de 
Castro  in  Primeiro  Roteiro,  p.  48.  His 
rude  chart  shows  the  island-fort. 

'  JUNGLE,  s.  Hind,  and  Mahr. 
jcmgal^  from  Skt.  jangala  (a  word 
which  occurs  chiefly  in  medical 
treatises).  The  native  word  means 
in  strictness  only  waste,  uncultivated 
ground ;  then,  such  ground  covered 
with  shrubs,  trees  or  long  grass ;  and 
thence  again  the  Anglo-In£an  appli- 
cation is  to  forest,  or  other  wild 
{growth,  rather  than  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  cultivated.  A  forest ;  a 
thicket;  a  tangled  wilderness.  The 
word  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  rather 
early  date  into  Persian,  and  also  into 
use  in  Turkistan.  Prom  Anglo- 
Indian  it  has  been  adopted  into 
French  as  well  as  in  EngiifQi.  The 
word  does  not  seem  to  occur  in 
Fryer^  which  rather  indicates  that 
its  use  was  not  so  extremely  common 
among  foreigners  as  it  is  now. 

c.  1200.—".  .  .  Now  the  land  is  humid, 
Juni^e  ijancalah),  or  of  the  ordinary  kind." 
SusruiOy  1.  ch.  85. 

o.  1870. — "Elephants  were  numerous  as 
sheep  in  the  Jaacal  round  the  R^'s  dwell- 
vag.'^—TdHkh-i-Flroz-Skdki.  in  BUiot,  in. 
814. 

c.  1450.— "The  Kings  of  India  hunt  the 
elephant.  Thev  will  stay  a  whole  month 
or  more  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the 
jnngle  {Janffoiy—Abdurmzdhf  in  Not.  et 
Ext.  xiy.  51. 

1474. — " .  .  .  Bicheneger.  The  vast  city 
is  surrounded  by  three  ravines,  and  inter- 
sected by  a  river,  bordering  on  one  side  on 
a  dreadful  3juigtl"—Atk/lfikUin,  in  India 
%%XVtkCaU^. 

1776. — "Land  waste  for  five  years  .  .  . 
is  called  Jungle."— ^a/A«tf'«  Oenioo  Code, 
190. 

1809.  —  "The  air  of  Calcutta  is  much 
affected  by  the  closeness  of  the  jusffle 
around  if'—Xrf.  VaUtUia,  i.  207, 


1809.— 
"They  built  them  here  a  bower  of  jointed 
cane, 
Strong  for  the  needful  use,  and  lid^t  and 

long 
Was  the  slight  fnmeworic  rsar'd,  with 

little  pain; 
lithe  creepers  then  the  wicker  aides  supply. 
And  the  tall  Jungle  grass  fit  roofing  gave 
Beneath  the  genial  sky." 

OvTu  qfKtkmma,  xm.  7. 
o.  1880.—"  (Test  Ik  qlie  je  renoontnu  las 
Jungles  .  .  .  j'avoue  one  je  fus  tr^  dtep- 
points." — JacqwemorUf  Correspond,  i.  184. 

c.  1888^8.— 
"  L'Hippotame  an  laige  ventre 
Habite  aux  Jungles  de  Java, 
Oh  grondent,  au  fond  de  chaque  antra 
Plus  de  monstres  qu'on  ne  rftva." 

Theoph.    OAvtiett    in    Pdsia  (Jom- 
pUtet,  ed.  1876,  L  325. 
1848.— "But  he  was  as  lonely  here  as  in 
leywala."  —  Thadunaf^ 


his  Jungle  at  Boj^Xv^ 
VanitylFaiTf  ch.  iii. 


„  "  *  Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like 
Salamanca?  Hey,  Dobbin?  But  where  was 
it  he  learnt  his  art?  In  India,  my  boy. 
The  Jnngle  is  the  school  for  a  general,  mark 
me  that/"— /&u<.,  ed.  1868,  i.  312. 

c.  1868.— 
"  La  b^te  formidable,  habitante  destaigles 
S'endort,  le  ventre  en  I'air,  et  duate  sea 
ongles." — LeconU  de  Liile. 

" 'f^  djnngles  du  Pendj-Ab    * 
Aux  sables  du  Kamate." — Ibid. 

1865.— "To  an  eye  accustomed  for  years 
to  the  wild  wastes  of  the  Jnngie,  the  whole 
country  presents  the  appearance  of  one  con- 
tinuous well-ordered  garden." —  Warimff^ 
Tropical  RetidetU  at  Mome,  7. 

1867.—".  .  .  here  are  no  cobwebs  of  plea 
and  oounterplea,  no  Jnngles  of  argument 
and  brakes  of  analysis." — StrinJbvme,  Ftmy» 
and  Studiesy  183. 

1873. — "Jnngle»  derived  to  us,  through 
the  living  language  of  India,  from  the 
Sanskrit,  may  now  be  regarded  as  good 
English.^'  —  FUz  -  Edwatrd  Hall,  Modem 
English,  306. 

1878.— "Cet  animal  est  oommun  dans  lea 
fordts,  et  dans  les  djengles."— ifiorrv,  Kator 
Kata-Malayou,  83. 

1879.— "The  owls  of  metaphydca  hooted 
from  the  gloom  of  their  various  Jungles." — 
Fortnightly  Rev.  No.  clxv.,  N.S.,  19. 

JUNaiiE-FEVEB,  s.  A  danger- 
ous remittent  fever  arising  from  the 
malaria  of  forest  or  jungle  tracts. 

1808.— "I  was  one  day  sent  to  a  great 
distance,  to  take  charge  of  an  officer  who 
had  been  seized  by  Jnngle-fiSTer."— Letter 
in  Morion* s  L.  qf  Leyaen,  43. 

JUNGLE-FOWL,  s.  The  popular 
name  of  more  than  one  species  of  thdae 
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birds  from  which  our  domefitic  poultry 
are  soppoaed  to  be  descended  ;  especi- 
ally OaUus  Sonneratii,  Temminck,  the 
Grey  Jungle-fowl^  andGaUusferrugineuiy 
Qmelin,  the  Red  Jungle^owL  The 
former  belongs  only  to  Southern  India  ; 
the  latter  from  the  Himalaya,  south 
to  the  N.  Oircars  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  R&jpipla  Hills  south  of  the 
Nerbudoa  on  the  west. 

1800.—**.  .  .  the  thioketa  bordered  on 
the  WUage,  and  I  was  told  abonnded  in 
jnagle-fowl."— iSymci,  EmJbaaty  to  Avoy  96. 

1868. — "The  common  Jung'Ie-oock  .  .  . 
was  also  obtained  here.  It  is  aknoet  exactlv 
Uke  a  common  game-oook,  bat  the  voice  is 
diiferent.*'— TFoZibMe,  Malay  Arehip,,  108. 

The  word  jungle  is  habitually  used 
adjectively,  as  in  this  instance,  to 
denote  wHd  species,  e.g,  ixmgLt-cat, 
jmigLe-dog^  iuDgl»-fruU,  &c. 

JUNGLE-MAHALS,  n.^).  Hind. 
JangcU-Mahdl.  This,  originally  a 
va^e  name  of  sundry  tracts  and 
chieftainships  lying  between  the  settled 
districts  of  Bengal  and  the  hill  country 
of  Chuti&  Nagpur,  was  constituted  a 
regular  district  in  1805,  but  again 
broken  up  and  redistributed  among 
adjoining  districts  in  1833  (see  Imperial 
GaaeUeeTy  s.y.). 

JUNGLE-TEBBT,  n.p.  Hind. 
Jangcd-iardi  (see  TERAI).  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  a  border-tract 
between  Bengal  and  Behar,  including 
the  inland  parts  of  Monghyr  ana 
Bha^lpur,  and  what  are  now  termed 
the  Santdl  Pargands.  Hodges,  below, 
calls  it  to  the  "westward"  of  Bhasal- 
pur ;  but  Barkope,  which  he  describes 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  tract,  lies, 
according  to  Rennell's  map,  about 
36  m.  S.£.  of  Bha^l^ur  town ;  and 
the  Cleveland  inscription  shows  that 
the  term  included  the  tract  occu- 
pied by  the  Rajmshal  hOl-people. 
The  Map  No.  2  in  Rennell's  Bengal 
Atlas  (1779)  is  entitled  "the  Jnngle- 
teny  District,  with  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Birbhoom,  Eajemal,  Bogli- 
pour,  &c.,  comprehending  the  countries 
situated  between  Moorahedabad  and 
Bahar."  But  the  map  itself  does  not 
show  the  name  Jungle  Terry  anywhere. 

1781.—"  Early  in  Febroary  we  set  out  on 
a  toor  through  a  part  of  the  country  called 
the  Jm^-Tsny,  to  the  westward  of 
Bauglepore  .  •  •  alter  leaving  the  village 


of  Barkope,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Jungle  Terryi  we  entered  the  hills. . .  . 
In  the  gpreat  famine  which  raged  through 
Indostan  in  the  year  1770  .  .  .  the  Jungle 
Terry  is  said  to  have  sufFered  g^reatly.  — 
Bodges,  pp.  90-ft5. 

1784.  —  "To  be  sold  .  .  .  that  capital 
collection  of  Paintings,  late  the  property 
of  A.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  deceased,  consisting 
of  the  most  capital  views  in  the  districts 
of  Monghyr,  Rajemehal,  Boglipoor,  and  the 
Junglcrlerry,  by  Mr.  Hodges.  .  .  ."—In 
SeUmrKaanr,  i.  64. 
c.  1788.— 

"To  the  Memory  of 
Augustus  Clbvbland,  Esq., 
Late  €k)llector  of  the  Districts  of  Bhaugul- 
pore  and  Rajamahall, 
Who  wiUiout  Bloodshed  or  the  Terror 
of  Authority, 
Emj^loying  only  the  Means  of  Concilia- 
tion, Cionfidence,  uid  Benevolence, 
Attempted  and  Accomplished 
The  entire  Subjection  of  the  Lawless  and 
Savage  Inhabitants  of  the 
Jnngleteny of Bajamahall.  .  .  ."(etc) 
Inseription  on  the  Monument  erected  by 
Government  to  Cleveland,  who  died 
in  1784. 
1817. -"These     hiUs     are     principally 
covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  it  has 
been  cleared  away  for  the  natives  to  build 
their  villages,  and  oultivate^nAtm  ( Jowaur), 
plantains  and  yams,   which  togetiier  with 
some  of  the  small  grains  mentioned  in  the 
account   of    the    Jungletorry,    constitute 
almost  the  whole  of  the  productions  of  these 
hills."  —  Sutherland^e   Report   on    ike   Hill 
People  (in  App.  to  lAmg,  oGO). 

1824.— "This  part,  I  find  (he  is  writing  at 
Monghyr),  is  not  reckoned  either  in  Bengal 
or  Bahar,  having  been,  under  the  name  of 
the  Jungleterzy  district,  always  regarded, 
till  its  pacification  and  settlement,  as  a  sort 
of  border  or  debateable  land." — JTie&er,  i.  131. 

JT7NGL0,  s.  Guz.  Janglo,  This 
term,  we  are  told  by  R.  Drummond, 
was  used  in  his  time  (the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century),  by  the  less  polite, 
to  distinguish  Europeans  ;  "  wild  men 
of  the  woods,*'  that  is,  who  did  not 
understand  Guzerati  I 

1808. —  ** Joseph  Maria,  a  well-known 
scribe  of  the  order  of  Topeewallas  .  .  .  was 
actuaUy  mobbed,  on  the  first  cireuit  of  1806, 
in  the  town  of  Pitlaud,  by  parties  of  curious 
old  women  and  young,  some  of  whom  gazing 
upon  him  ^t  the  question.  Ari  Jimgla, 
too  munne  pirmeeeh  1  *  0  wila  one,  wilt  thou 
marry  me  7 '  He  knew  not  what  they  asked, 
and  made  no  answer,  whereupon  they  de- 
clared that  he  was  indeed  a  very  Jvngla^ 
and  it  required  all  the  address  of  Eripram 
(the  worthy  Brahmin  who  related  this 
anecdote  to  the  writer,  uncontradicted  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Senhor)  to  draw  off 
the  dames  and  damsels  from  the  astonished 
Joseph."— i2.  Drmmmond,  Illne,  <s.v.). 
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JXJNK,  s.  A  large  Eastein  ship; 
especially  (and  in  later  use  exclusive^) 
a  Chinese  ship.  This  indeed  is  the 
earliest  application  also ;  any  more 
general  application  belong  to  an  in- 
termediate period.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  woras  in  the  Europeo- Indian 
vocabulary.  It  occurs  in  the  travels 
of  Friar  Odorico,  written  down  in 
1331,  and  a  few  years  later  in  the 
rambline  reminiscences  of  John  de' 
Marignolli.  The  great  Catalan  World- 
map  of  1375  gives  a  sketch  of  one  of 
those  ships  with  their  sails  of  bamboo 
matting  and  calls  them  Inchi,  no  doubt 
a  clerical  error  lor  iucht.  Dobner, 
the  original  editor  of  MariffnoUi,  in 
the  18th  century,  says  of  wie  word 
(junkot) :  "  This  word  I  cannot  find  in 
any  medieval  gloesarv.  Most  probably 
we  are  to  understand  vessels  of  platted 
reeds  (a  juncis  texta)  which  sevend 
authors  relate  to  be  used  in  India." 
It  is  notable  that  the  same  erroneous 
suc^estion  is  made  by  Amerigo  Vespucci 
in  ms  curious  letter  to  one  of  the  Medici, 
giving  an  account  of  the  voya^  of  Da 
Gama,  whose  squadron  he  had  met  at 
C.  Verde  on  its  way  home. 

The  French  translators  of  Ibn  Batuta 
derive  the  word  from  the  Chinese 
tchoum  (chwm)j  and  Littr^  gives  the 
same  etymology  (s.v.  jonque).  It  is 
possible  that  the  word  may  be  eventu- 
ally traced  to  a  Chinese  original,  but 
not  very  probable.  The  old  Arab 
traders  must  have  learned  the  word 
from  Malay  pilots,  for  it  is  certainly 
the  Javanese  and  Malay  I'on^  and  ajongy 
*a  ship  or  large  vessel'  In  Javanese 
the  Great  Bear  is  caUed  Lintang  jong^ 
*The  Constellation  Junky'  [which  is 
in  Malay  Bintang  Jong.  The  various 
forms  in  Malay  and  cognate  languages, 
with  the  Chinese  words  which  have 
been  suggested  as  the  origin,  are  very 
fully  given  by  ScoUy  McUayan  Words 
in  English^  p.  69  ^eg.]. 

o.  1300.— '*  Large  ships  caUed  in  the 
language  of  China  'JnnkB*  bring  various 
sorts  of  choioe  mercbandixe  and  cloths  from 
Chin  and  MlUshin.  and  the  countries  of  Hind 
and  8md,"—Ratkidvddiny  in  Bllioty  I  69. 

1881. — "And  when  we  were  there  in 
harbour  at  Polnmbum,  we  embarked  in 
another  ship  called  a  Jnnk  {aUam  navim 
nomine  Ziincimi).  .  .  .  Now  on  board  that 
ship  were  good  700  souls,  what  with  sailors 
ana  with  merchants.  *  .  ." — Friar  Odoric, 
in  CaJtkayy  &o.,  78. 

c  1348. — "They  make  no  yoyages  on  the 
China  Sea  except  with  Chinese  vessels  .  .  . 


of  these  there  are  three  kinds ;  the  bi^  onee 
which  are  called  Jnnk,  in  the  plnnd  junOk, 
.  .  .  Each  of  these  big  ships  carries  from 
three  up  to  twelve  sails.  The  sails  are  made 
of  bamtxx>  slips,  woven  like  mats ;  they  are 
never  hauled  down,  but  are  shifted  round 
as  the  wind  blows  from  one  quarter  or 
another."— 7&it  BatvUi^  iv.  91.  The  French 
translators  write  the  words  as  gonk  (and 
goKo^),  Ibn  Batuta  really  indicates  chunk 
(and  chunuk)',  but  both  must  have  been 
quite  wrong. 

c.  1348.— "Wishing  them  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ...  we 
embarked  on  certain  Jitnu  {ateemdenies 
Jnnkos)  from  Lower  India,  which  is  called 
Minubar."— Jfar^a//i,  in  Uathayy  &c.,  856. 

1459.—"  About  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1420, 
a  Ship  or  Jnnk  of  India,  in  crossing  the 
Indian  Sea,  was  driven  ...  in  a  westerly 
and  south-westerly  direction  for  40  days, 
without  seeing  anything  but  sky  and  sea. 
.  .  .  The  ship  having  touched  on  the  coast 
to  supply  its  wants,  the  mariners  beheld 
there  the  egg  of  a  certain  bird  called  chroehoy 
which  egg  was  as  big  as  a  butt.  .  .  ." — 
Rubric  on  Fra  Ma%aro*»  Oreat  Map  at  Venice, 
yy  "  The  Ships  or  junks  (Zoncfai)  which 
navigate  this  sea,  carry  4  masts,  and  others 
besides  that  they  can  set  up  or  strike 
(at will);  and  they  have  40  to  60  little 
chambers  for  the  merchants,  and  they  have 
only  one  rudder.  .  »  ." — Ihid, 

1516. — "Many  Moorish  merchants  reside 
in  it  (Malacca),  and  also  Gentiles,  particulariy 
kChetts  (see  CHESTY),  who  are  natives  of 
Cholmendel ;  and  they  are  all«very  rich,  and 
have  many  large  ships  which  they  call 
Jnngos. "— jBorftoM,  191. 

1549. — "Ezdusus  isto  condlio,  applicavit 
animum  ad  navem  Sinensis  formae,  quam 
Inncnm  vocant.  "—Scti,  Franc,  Xaverii  EpiwL 
887. 

[1554.—"  ...  in  the  many  ships  and 
junks  (Jngos)  which  certainly  passed  that 
way.'* — CcuUunhtday  ii.  o.  20.] 

1568. — "Jnmoos  are  certain  long  ships 
that  have  stem  and  prow  fashioned  in  the 
same  way."— Garcia,  f.  586. 

1591. — "  By  this  Negro  we  were  advertised 
of  a  small  Barke  of  some  thirtie  tunnes 
(which  the  Moors  call  a  Innoo).*' — Barkfr*s 
Ace.  (if  Lancaster's  VoyagCy  in  EakL  ii.  589. 

1616.— "And  doubtless  they  had  made 
havock  of  them  all,  had  they  not  preeontly 
been  relieved  by  two  Arabian  Jnnki  (for  so 
their  small  ill-built  ships  are  named.  .  .  .)" 
— Terry,  ed.  1665,  p.  842, 

[1625.—"  An  himdredPrawes  and  InnkM." 
—Fvrckasy  Pilgrimagcy  i.  2,  48. 

[1627.— "  China  also,  and  the  great  AtlantiB 
(that  you  call  America),  which  nave  now  but 
innks  and  Ganoas,  abounded  then  in  taU 
Ships."— Boom,  New  AOaniiSy  p.  12.] 

1680.— "So  repairing  to  Jasgues  (see 
JASK),  a  place  in  the  Fersiaai  Gnlph,  they 
obtained  a  fleete  of  Seaven  InnolB,  to 
convey  them  and  theirs  as  Merofaantmen 
bound  for  the  Shoares  of  India."— Z«rt<| 
Religion  of  the  Persees,  8. 
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1878.— Frver  also  spealDB  of  '^Poitagal 
JnnkB."  The  word  haa  thus  oome  to  mean 
any  large  yessel  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Barker's 
use  for  a  small  Tessel  (above)  is  exceptional. 

JUNKAMEEB,  s.  This  word 
occurs  in  Wheeler,  1.  900,  where  it 
Bhoiild  certainly  have  been  written 
Jnncaaeer.  It  was  lon^  a  perplexity, 
and  as  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
Dr.  Bumell's  latest,  if  not  the  very 
last,  of  his  contributions  to  this  work, 
I  transcribe  the  words  of  his  com- 
munication : 

"Working  at  improving  the  notes 
to  V.  Linschoten,  I  have  accidentally 
cleared  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  vou 
asked  me  about  long  ago,  but  which  I 
was  then  obliged  to  give  up — 'Jonka- 
mlr.'    It = *  a  colle^r  of  customs.' 

"  (1746).  --  Notre  Sup^rieur  qui  s^ayoit 
qu'lk  moiti^  chemin  certains  Jooquaalsn  * 
mettoient  les  passans  k  contribution,  nous 
avoit  donn^  un  on  denrfanotu  (see  FANAM) 
pour  les  paver  en  allant  et  en  reyenant, 
au  cas  ou'iLs  I'exigeassent  de  nous." — P, 
JVarbertj  Jiemoiresy  pp.  159-160. 

"  The  original  word  is  in  Malayalam 
chunffoJcdranyaxid  do.  in  Tamil,  though  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Dictionaries  of  that 
language;  but  ckungam  (=* Customs') 
does. 

"I  was  much  pleased  to  settle  this 
curious  word  ;  but  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  origin  of  it,  had  it  not 
been  for  that  rascaUy  old  d^puchin  P. 
Norbert's  note." 

My  friend's  letter  (from  West  Strat- 
ton)  has  no  date,  but  it  must  have 
been  written  in  July  or  August  1882. 
— [HY.]    (See JUHKEON.) 

1680.— ''The  Didwan  (see  DEWAUNjre- 
turned  with  lingapas  Ruccom  (see  BOOG&A) 
upon  the  AvaliUir  (see  HAVILDAB)  at  St. 
llioma,  and  upon  Uie  two  chief  Juncaneers 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  ordering  them 
not  to  stop  goods  or  provisions  coming  into 
the  iownr—FoH  St,  Geo,  Contn.,  Nov.  22, 
/fotet  and  BxU.,  iii.  89. 

1746. — •'Given  to  the  Governor's  Servants, 
JuBcaiiMnk  ^.1  as  usual  at  Christmas, 
Salamporet  (see  8ALEMP00RY)  18Ps.  P. 
19,"—Acti,  of  Extra  Ouaraet  at  Fort  St, 
DaM,  to  Dec.  31.  MS.  Report,  in  India 
Office. 

JUKK-OETLON,  n.p.  The  popular 
name  of  an  island  off  tne  west  coast  of 


*  "Ce  tont  des  Jftaores  qui  exigent  de  Targent 
«nr  les  gnrnds  chemins,  de  oeox  qui  pasaent  aveo 

2Qelque8  merchandises ;  soayent  lis  en  demandent 
ceoz  mAmes  qui  n'en  portent  point.    On  legaxde 
ces  gens-I4  i  pen  pres  eomme  des  yolenn." 


the  Malay  Peninsula.  Forrest  (Voyage 
to  Mergut,  pp.  iii.  and  2d-30)  calls  it 
Jan-Sylan,  and  says  it  is  properly 
Ufong  (i,e,  in  Malay,  *Cape*)  Sylang. 
This  aj)pears  to  be  nearly  right.  The 
name  is,  according  to  Oawfurd  {Malay 
Diet,  s,v.  SaJang,  and  Diet,  Ind,  Archip, 
S.V.  Ujung)  Ujung  Saiang,  *'  Salang 
Headland.^  [Mr.  Skeat  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this.  "  There  is  at  least 
one  quite  possible  alternative,  t.e.  jong 
salang,  in  which  jong  means  'a  junk,' 
and  Bolang,  when  applied  to  vessels, 
'  heavily  tossing '  (see  klinkert.  Diet,  a  v. 
ealang).  Another  meaning  of  eakmg  is 
'  to  transfix  a  person  witn  a  dagger,' 
and  is  the  technical  term  for  Malay 
executions,  in  which  the  kris  was 
driven  down  from  the  collar-bone  to 
the  heart.  Paries  in  the  first  quota- 
tion is  now  known  as  Perlis."] 

1689.— "There  we  crost  over  to  the  firm 
Land,  and  passing  by  the  Port  of  Jniigalau 
{luneaUio)  we  sailed  two  days  and  a  half 
with  a  favourable  wind,  by  means  whereof 
we  got  to  the  River  of  Paries  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Queda.  .  .  ."—Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xix.)  in 
Oogan,  p.  22. 

1592.—"  We  departed  thence  to  a  Baie  in 
the  Kingdom  of  lansalaom,  which  is  be- 
tweene  Malacca  and  Pegu,  8  decrees  to  the 
Northward."— Borlw,  in  ffakl.  li.  691. 

1727.— "The  North  End  of  Jonk  Cayloan 
lies  within  a  mile  of  the  Continent.^— il. 
HamUUm,  69 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  67]. 

JUNEEON,  s.  This  word  occurs  as 
below.  It  is  no  doubt  some  form  of 
the  word  ckungam,  mentioned  under 
JUNKAMEEB.  Wilson  gives  Telu^u 
Sunkam,  which  might  be  used  in 
Oiissa,  where  Bruton  was.  [Shungwm 
(Mai.  chunkam)  appears  in  the  sense  of 
toll  or  customs  duties  in  many  of  the 
old  treaties  in  Logan,  Malabar,  vol.  iii.] 

1688.— "Any  Innkeon  or  Custome."— 
Bruton*s  Narrative,  in  ffaiL  v.  63. 

1676.— "These  practices  (claims  of  per- 
quisite by  the  factory  chiefs)  bath  occasioned 
some  to  apply  to  the  Gk>vemour  for  relief, 
and  chosen  rather  to  pay  Juncan  than 
submit  to  the  unreasonable  demands  afore- 
said."—J/iyor  Puckle't  Proposals,  in  Fort  St. 
Geo.  Consn,,  Feb.  16.  Notes  and  Extt,, 
i.  39. 

S1727. — "  ...  at  every  ten  or  twelve 
es  end,  a  Fellow  to  demand  Junkaun  or 
Poll-Money  for  me  and  my  Servants.  ..." 
—A.  HamxUm,  ed.  1744,  i.  392.] 

JUBIBASSO,  s.  This  word,  mean- 
ing *an  interpreter,'  occurs  constantly 
in  the  Diary  of  Richard  Cocks,  of  the 
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English  Factory  in  Japan,  admirably 
edited  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  by 
Mr.  Edward  Maunde  Thompson  (1883). 
The  word  is  really  Malayo  -  Javanese 
jurvbahdtOy  lit.  '  language-master,' ^'uni 
beinff  an  expert^ '  a  master  of  a  craft,' 
and  taAdm  the  Skt.  hhd^  <  speech.' 
rSViUofMony  Dict^y  writes  Juni-i&Msa; 
Mr.  Skeat  prefers  jun«-6fta«a.] 

1608.— At  Pkktani  the  Hollanden  having 
arriyed,  and  sent  preaenta — **ilB  forent  pris 
par  nn  ofiBcier  nommtf  OrcMhaea  (see  OBAN- 
kAY)  Jnrabassa,  qui  en  fit  trou  portions." 
-—In  Ree,  du  Voyages,  ed.  1703,  ii.  667. 
See  also  pp.  672,  675. 

1613.— "(Said  the  Mandarin  of  AncSo) 
.  .  .  'Captain-major,  Auditor,  residents, 
and  jemba^as,  for  the  space  of  two  days 
^oa  must  come  before  me  to  attend  to  these 
mstruotions  {capituloi),  in  order  that  I  may 
write  to  the  AuSo.'  .  .  . 

"These  communications  being  read  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  City  of  Macau,  before  the 
Vereadores,  the  people,  and  the  Captain- 
Major  then  commanding  in  the  said  city, 
Jo&o  Serrfio  da  Cunha,  thev  sought  for  a 
person  who  might  be  charged  to  reply,  such 
as  had  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Chinese,  and  of  uieir  manner  of  speech,  and 
finding  Louren9o  Carvalho  ...  he  made 
the  reply  in  the  foUowing  form  of  words 
' ...  To  this  purpose  we  the  Captain- Major, 
the  Auditor,  the  Vereadores,  the  Padres, 
and  the  Jumbaoa,  assembling  together  and 
beating  our  fore  Deads  before  Grod.  .  .  ,'" — 
BoearrOf  pp.  725-729. 

„  "  The  f  oureteenth,  I  sent  M.  Cockes, 
and  my  InrabaMO  to  both  the  Kings  to 
entreat  them  to  prouide  me  of  a  dozen  Sea- 
men."— Oapt,  Saris,  in  Purchas,  378. 

1615. — " ...  his  desire  was  that,  for  his 
sake,  I  would  geve  orer  the  pursute  of  this 
matter  against  the  sea  bongew,  for  that  yf  it 
were  followed,  of  force  the  said  bongew  must 
cut  his  bellie,  and  then  mv  jviebaMO  must 
do  the  lyke.  Unto  which  his  request  I  was 
content  to  agree.  .  .  ." — Cocks* s  Diary,  i.  83. 

[  „  "This  night  we  had  a  conference 
with  our  Juxybaasa."— ^(Mfer,  LeUen,  iii. 
167]. 

JUTE,  8.  The  fibre  (gunny-fibre) 
of  the  bark  of  Corchorus  capsularis^  L., 
and  Corchorus  oUtoritis,  L.,  which  in  the 
last  45  years  has  become  so  important 
an  export  from  India,  and  a  material 
for  manufacture  in  Oreat  Britain  as 
well  as  in  India.  "At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  Professor  Skeat  commented 
on  various  English  words.  Jute,  a 
fibrous  substance,  he  explained  from 
the  Sanskrit  jut<i,  a  less  usual  form  of 
jcUa,  meaning,  1st,  the  matted  hair  of 
an  ascetic ;  2ndly,  the  fibrous  roots  of 
a  tree  such  as  the  banyan  ;  3rdly,  any 


fibrous  substance"  (Aeademy^  Dec  27, 
1879).  The  secondary  meanings  attri- 
buted here  to  j(Ua  are  very  doubtful.'*' 
The  term  jfUe  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  Dr.  Koxburffh  in  a  letter 
dated  1795,  in  which  ne  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
the  value  of  the  fibre  "called  jute  by 
the  natives."  J|It  appears,  however,  as 
early  as  1746  in  the  Log  of  a  voyage 
Quoted  by  Col.  Temple  in  JJLA.S^ 
Jan.  1900,  p.  158.]  Tlie  name  in  fact 
appears  to  be  taken  from  the  vernacular 
name  in  Orissa.  This  is  stated  to  be 
properly  j^^,  hut  jk&td  is  used  by  the 
uneducated.'  See  Rqffort  of  ^  Jute 
Gommiesionj  by  Babu  Hemchundra 
Kerr,  Calcutta,  1874 ;  also  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  in  the  Academy^ 
Jan.  17,  1880. 

JXJTKA,  a  From  Dak.— Hind. 
jhatkoy  'quick.'  The  native  cab  of 
Madras,  and  of  Mofussil  towns  in  that 
Presidency ;  a  conveyance  only  to  be 
characterised  by  the  epithet  ramakadde^ 
though  in  that  respect  equalled  by  the 
Calcutta  cnnchee  (q.T.).  It  consists 
of  a  sort  of  box  with' Venetian  windows, 
on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a  miser- 
able pony.  It  is  entered  by  a  door  at 
the  back.  (See  BHia&AM,  with  like 
meanings). 

JXJZAIL,  s.  This  word  jaaOU  is 
generally  applied  to  the  heavy  Afghan 
rifle,  fir^  with  a  forked  rest.  If  it  is 
Ar.  it  must  be  jazd%  the  plural  of 
jazll,  <  big,'  used  as  a  substantive.  Jaal 
is  often  used  for  a  big,  thick  thing, 
so  it  looks  probable.  (See  dINQALL.) 
Hence  jazd'tlchty  one  armed  with  such 
a  weapon. 

[1812.— "The  lenterolii  also,  the  men 
who  use  blanden>uflK8,  were  to  wear  the 
new  Ruaaian  dress."— Jforier,  Joumejf  tkrouffh 
Persia,  SO. 

[1898.— 
"  AH  night  the  cresBetsglimmered  nale 

On  Ulwur  sabre  and  O^k  JesaO.'^ 
R.  Kipling,  Bamuk-room  BaUads^  84. 

[1900.— "Two  companies  of  Khvber  Jenil- 
dues."— TTorfricrtoM,  Eighteen  reeart  in  the 
Khyber,  78.] 

JYEDAD,8.  P.— H.j«utorf.  Terri- 
tory assigned  for  the  support  of  troops. 

[1824.— "  Rampoora  on  the  Ghumbnl  .  .  . 
had  been  granted  to  Dndemaio,  as  Jaidad, 


*  This  remark  is  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Bumell'a 
dd.  TanJore,  March  16, 1880. 
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or  tamporary  aarignmeQt  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops."— ifo/cD/m,  Central  India,  i.  228.] 

JTSHE,  8.  This  term,  Ar.  jaiah, 
<an  army,  a  legion,'  was  applied  by 
Tippoo  to  his  regular  infantry,  the 
body  of  which  was  called  the  Jaish 
Ka^ri  (see  under  CUTCHEBBT). 

c.  1782.— "About  this  time  the  Bar  or 
regular  infantry,  Kutcheri,  were  called  the 
Mh  Kvtohai."— ifift.  of  Tip^  Sultdn,  by 
Huuein  Ali  Khdn  Kermdni,  p.  32. 

1786. — "At  suoh  times  as  new  levies  or 
recmits  for  the  Jjvhe  and  Piaddu  are  to 
be  entertained,  you  two  and  Syed  Peer 
aasembling  in  Kuchurrif  are  to  entertain 
none  but  proper  and  eligible  mem.,*^— Tippoo' » 


KAJEE,  s.  This  is  a  title  of 
Ministers  of  State  used  in  Nepaul  and 
Sikkim.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Arabic 
word  (see  CAZEE  for  quotations).  Kajt 
IB  the  pronunciation  of  this  last  word 
in  Tarious  parts  of  India. 

FKALA  JUaOAH,  8.  Anglo-H. 
kdldjagah  for  a  'dark  place,'  arranged 
near  a  ball-room  for  the  purpose  of 
flirtation. 

[1885.— "At  niffht  it  was  rather  cold,  and 
the  frequenters  of  the  Kala  Jagah  (or  dark 

f  laces)  were  unable  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
hoped    they    would."  —  Lady    Duffarin, 
Viceregal  Lifty  91. 

KALINGA,  n.p.    (See  KLDia.) 

EALLA-NIMMAOE,  s.  Hind. 
kdld-namak^  ^  black  salt,'  a  common 
mineral  drug,  used  especially  in  horse- 
treatment.  It  is  muriate  of  soda, 
having  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
some  mipurities.    (Royle,) 

KAPAL,  s.  Kdpdly  the  Malay  word 
for  a  ship,  ^hich  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Tarn,  kappal,]  **  applied  to 
any  square-rigged  vessel,  with  top 
and  top-oallant  masts"  (Afar«2m, 
Memoirs  of  a  Malay  Family,  57). 

yARBAKTTR,  s.  Hind,  kdrhdri, 
'an  agent,  a  manager.'  Used  chiefly 
in  Bengal  Proper. 


[c.  1857.— "The  Foujdar's  report  stated 
that  a  police  Carbaree  was  sleepinp^  in  his 
own  house.*'— CA^oert,  Ind.  Med,  Juritp.  467.] 

1867.  — "The  Lushai  Karbarit  (Uterally 
men  of  business)  duly  arrived  luid  met  me 
at  Kassalong."— Z«i9m,  A  Fly  on  Ob  Wheel, 
298. 

EABOANNA,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
kdr-khdnOj  *  business-place.'  We  can- 
not improve  upon  Wilson's  defini- 
tion:  ''An  office,  or  place  where 
business  is  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  in  use 
more  especially  applied  to  places  where 
mechanical  work  is  performed ;  a 
workshop,  a  manufactoiy,  an  arsenal ; 
also,  fig.,  to  any  great  fuss  or  bustle." 
The  last  use  seems  to  be  obsolete. 

[1663. — "Large  halls  aro  seen  in  many 
places,  called  Kar-Kanays  or  workshops 
for  the  artizans."— ^emi«r,  ed.  ConstdoU, 
258  «9.    Also  see  CASGANA.] 

KABDAR,  s.  P.— H.  kardar^  an 
agent  (of  the  Government)  in  Sindh. 

[1842.  —  "  I  further  insist  upon  the 
offending  Kardar  being  sent  a  prisoner  to 
my  head  -  quarters  at  Sukkur  within  the 
space  of  five  days,  to  be  dealt  with  as  I 
shall  determine."  —  Sir  C,  Napier,  in 
Aapier's  Con/putt  of  Sdnde,  149.] 

EABEETA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
kharUa,  and  in  India  also  khalita.  The 
silk  ba^  (described  by  Mrs.'  Parkes^ 
below)  in  which  is  enclosed  a  letter 
to  or  from  a  native  noble ;  also,  by 
transfer,  the  letter  itself.  In  2  Kings 
V.  23,  the  bag  in  which  Naaman  bound 
the  silver  is  kharit ;  also  in  Isaiah  iii. 
22,  the  word  translated  '  cnsping-pins ' 
is  kharitim,  rather  'purses.' 

0. 1850.— "The  Shertf  Ibrahim,  sumamed 
the  Ehftritadftr,  i,e.  the  Master  of  the 
Royal  Paper  and  Pens,  was  governor  of  the 
territory  of  HansI  and  Sirsatl."  —  Ibn 
Batuta,  iii.  337. 

1838.—"  Her  Highness  the  6&iza  Bft'i  did 
me  the  honour  to  send  me  a  KhaxitA,  that 
is  a  letter  enclosed  in  a  long  bag  of  Kim- 
hhioOh  (see  KINCOB),  crimson  silk  brocaded 
with  flowers  in  gold,  contained  in  another 
of  fine  muslin:  tiie  mouth  of  the  bag  was 
tied  with  a  gold  and  tosseled  cord,  to  which 
was  appended  the  great  seal  of  her  High- 
ness." —  Wanderinge  of  a  Pilgrim  (Jm^ 
Parkes),  u.  250. 

In  the  following  passage  the  thing 
is  described  (at  Constantinople). 

1678. — ".  .  .  le  Virir  prenant  un  sachet 
de  beau  brocard  d'or  2i  fleurs,  long  tout  au 
moins  d'une  demi  aulne  et  laige  de  cinq  ou 
six  doigts,  li^  et  scell^  par  le  &nt  avec  une 
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inscription  qui  y  estoit  attaoh^i  et  diaant 
que  aestoit  nne  lettre  du  Grand  Seigneur. 
.  .    "-—Joumal  tTAnt.  GaUand,  ii.  94. 

KAUL,  &  Hind.  Kdl  properly 
'Time,'  then  a  j>eriod,  death,  and. 
popularly  the  visitation  of  famine. 
Under  this  word  we  read  : 

1808. — "Scarcity,  and  the  aoourge  of  civil 
war,  embittered  the  Mahratta  nation  in  a.d. 
1804,  of  whom  many  emigprants  were  sup- 
ported by  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  neighbouring  powers,  and  (a  large 
number)  were  relieved  in  their  own  capital 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the 
English  at  Bombay  alone.  This  and  own- 
ing of  Hospitals  for  the  sick  and  starving, 
within  the  British  settlements,  were  grate- 
fully told  to  the  writer  afterwards  by  many 
Mahrattas  in  the  heart,  and  from  distant 
parts,  of  their  own  oountiy." — R,  Drummond, 
Jllnttrations,  kc, 

KAUNTA,  OAUNTA,  s.  This 
word,  Mahr.  and  Guz.  kdntha,  'coast 
or  margin,'  [Skt.  kanthoy  'immediate 
proximity,'  Jcanthl,  *  the  neck,']  is  used 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  in  composition  to  form 
several  popular  geographical  terms,  as 
Mahi  Kdnthd,  for  a  group  of  small 
States  on  thie  banks  of  tSie  Mahi  River  ; 
Rewd  Kdnthdj  south  of  the  above ; 
Sindhu  Kdnthd,  the  Indus  Delta,  &c. 
The  word  is  no  doubt  the  same  which 
we  find  in  Ptolemy  for  the  Gulf  of 
Kachh,  KdyOi  k6\tos.  Kanthi-Kot  was 
formerly  an  important  place  in  Eastern 
Kachh,  and  KdrUhl  was  the  name  of 
the  southern  coast  district  (see  Riiier, 
vi.  1038). 

KEBULEE.    (See  M7B0B0LAN8.) 

KEI)DAH,&  U\iA.Khedd{Tchednd, 
*to  chase,'  from  Skt.  dkheta,  'hunt- 
ing'). The  term  used  in  bengal  for 
the  enclosure  constructed  to  entrap 
elephants.  [The  system  of  hunting 
elephants  by  making  a  trench  rouna 
a  space  and  enticing  the  wild  animals 
by  means  of  tame  decoys  is  described 
by  Arrian,  Indika,  13.]    (See  COBRAL.) 

[c.  1690.  —  "There  are  several  modes  of 
hunting  elephants,.  1 .  kliedah  "  (then  follows 
a  description). — Aitij  i.  284.] 

1780-90.— "The  party  on  the  plain  below 
have,  during  this  interval,  been  completely 
occupied  in  forming  the  Keddah  or  en- 
closare.^^Lives  qf  the  LxndtaySt  iii.  191. 

1810.  —  "A  tmp  caUed  a  Keddah."  — 
Williamson,  F.  M.  ii.  486. 

1860. — "The  custom  in  Bengal  is  to  con- 
struct a  strong  enclosure  (called  a  Kaddah) 


in  the  heart  of  the  forest."  —  Tenneats 
Ceylon^  it  842. 

SXDGEBEE,     EITOHEBT,      s. 

Hind,  khichri,  a  mess  of  rice,  cooked 
with  butter  and  ddl  (see  DHALLX  And 
flavoured  with  a  little  spice,  shred 
onion,  and  the  like ;  a  common  dish 
all  over  India,  and  often  served  at 
An^lo-Indian  breakfast  tables,  in 
which  very  old  precedent  is  followed, 
as  the  first  quotation  showa  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  applied 
metaphorically  to  mixtures  of  sundry 
kinds  (see  Fryer,  belowX  and  also  to 
mixt  jargon  or  lingua  francct.  In 
England  we  find  the  word  is  often 
applied  to  a  mess  of  re-cooked  ^ishj 
served  for  breakfast ;  hut  this  is  in- 
accurate. Fish  is  frequently  eaten 
with  kedgeree,  but  is  no  part  of  it. 
r"Fish  Kitcherie"  is  an  old  Anfflo- 
Indian  dish,  see  the  recipe  in  Ridddl, 
Indian  Domestic  Economy,  p.  437.] 

c.  1840.— "The  munj  (Moong)  is  boiled 
with  rice,  and  then  buttered  and  eaten. 
This  is  what  they  call  Eiidixi,  and  on  this 
dish  they  breakfast  every  day."— Zfra  BahOuL 
iii.  181. 

c.  1443.—"  The  elephants  of  the  palace  are 
fed  upon  EiUitaL"—Abdurrazt6J:.  in  India 

inJ[VthOeni,27. 

c.  1475. — "Horses  are  fed  on  pease ;  also 
on  Kichizis,  boiled  with  sugar  and  oil ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  they  get  tfuthaiivo  "  (!). 
—A than.  Nikitin,  in  c2o.,  p.  10. 

The  following  recipe  for  KadgerM  is  by 
AbulFa^l:— 

c.  1590.— "Khlchxi,  Rice,  split  ddl,  and 
ghiy  5  ser  oi  each ;  ^  ter  salt ;  this  gives  7 
dishes."— ^tn,  i.  59. 

1648.— "Their  daily  gains  are  very  small, 
.  .  .  and  with  these  thev  fill  their  hungry 
bellies  with  a  certain  food  called  Kitflaryv. 
—  Van  Twist,  67. 

1658.—"  Kiohezi  est  vne  sorte  de  legume 
dont  les  Indiens  se  nourissent  ordinaire- 
ment."— 2>e  la  BouHajfe-U-Gouz,  ed.  1657, 
p.  546. 

1672.— Baldaeus  has  Kitmy,  Tavender 
Qniohezi  [ed.  Ball,  i.  282,  391]. 

1673._«The  Diet  of  this  Sort  of  People 
admits  not  of  great  Variety  or  Cost,  their 
delightfullest  Food  being  only  Catchflny 
a  sort  of  Pulse  and  Rice  mixed  together,  and 
boiled  in  Butter,  with  which  they  grow  fat.** 
—Fryer,  81. 

Again,  speakingof  pearls  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  he  says :  "Whatever  is  of  any  Value 
is  very  dear.  Here  is  a  great  Plenty  of 
what  they  call  Ketcheonr,  a  mixture  of  all 
together,  or  Refuse  of  Rough,  Yellow,  and 
Unequal,  which  they  sell  by  Bushels  to  the 
Russians."- 76«.  820. 
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1727.— *' Some  Doll  and  Rice,  being  mingled 
together  and  boiled  make  Kitchene,  the 
common  Food  of  the  Country.  They  eat  it 
with  Batter  and  Atchar  (see  ACHAB)/'— ul. 
IfcamUon,  I  161 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  162]. 

1750-60.—"  Kitdhaiee  is  only  rice  stewed, 
with  a  certain  pulae  they  call  DhoU,  and  is 
generally  eaten  with  salt-fish,  butter,  and 
pickles  of  Tarions  sorts,  to  which  they  give 
the  general  name  of  Atchar." — Grote,  i.  150. 

[1818. — "He  was  always  a  welcome  g^est 
.  .  .  and  ate  as  much  of  their  rice  and 
Caieheree  as  he  chose."— ^(E>r6ef,  Or.  Mem. 
2nd  ed.  i.  502.] 

1880.— "A  correspondent  of  the  Indian 
Mirror,  writing  of  the  annual  religious  fair 
at  Ajmere,  thus  describes  a  feature  in  the 
proceedings:  "There  are  two  tremendous 
copper  pots,  one  of  which  is  said  to  contain 
about  eighty  maunds  of  rice  and  the  other 
forty  maunds.  To  fill  these  pots  with  rice, 
sngar,  and  dried  fruits  requires  a  round  sum 
of  money,  and  it  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
afford  to  do  so.  This  year  His  Highness  the 
Nawab  of  Tonk  paid  Ks.  3,000  to  fill  up  the 
pots.  .  .  .  After  the  pots  filled  with  kmchTi 
Bad  been  inspected  by  the  Nawab,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ajmere 
and  several  Civil  Officers,  the  distribution, 
or  more  properly  the  plunder,  of  khidui 
commenced,  and  men  well  wrapped  up  with 
clothes,  stuffed  with  cotton,  were  seen  leap- 
ing down  into  the  boiling  pot  to  secure  tiieir 
share  of  the  booty. "^fianeer  Mail,  July  8. 
[See  the  reference  to  this  custom  in  Sir  T. 
Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  814,  and  a  full  account  in 
RajjnUana  OazeUeer,  ii.  68.] 

KEDGEBEE,  iLp.  Khijirl  or 
Kijariy  a  village  and  police  station  on 
the  low  lands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoogly,  on  the  west  bank,  and  68 
mUes  below  Calcutta.  It  was  formerly 
well  known  as  a  usual  anchorage  of 
the  larger  Indiamen. 

1688.— "This  morning  early  we  weighed 
anchor  with  the  tide  of  Ebb,  but  having 
little  wind,  got  no  further  than  the  Point  of 
Kenria  Isuuid." — Hedges,  Diary,  Jan.  26 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  64]. 

1684.—"  Sign'  Nicolo  Pareres,  a  Portugall 
Merchant,  assured  me  their  whole  com- 
munity had  wrott  y«  Vice  King  of  Goa  .  .  . 
to  send  them  2  or  8  Frigates  with  .  .  . 
Soldiers  to  possess  themselves  of  ye  Islands 
of  Kflgtnria  and  IngeUu:'—Ibid.  Dec.  17 ; 
[HakTSoc.  i.  172]. 

1727.—"  It  is  now  inhabited  by  Fishers, 
as  are  also  Ingellie  and  Kidgerie,  two 
neighbouring  Islands  on  the  West  Side  of 
the  Mouth  of  the  Ganges."—^.  Hamilton, 
ii2;[ed.  1744].    (SeeETOOELEE.) 

1753.— "De  Tautre  c6t^  de  Ventr4.  les 
rivieres  de  Gajori  et  de  Vlngeli  (see  HIDGE- 
IiEE),  puis  plus  au  large  la  riviere  de  Pipli 
et  oeUe  de  Balaaor  (see  BALA80BE),  sont 
avec  Tombali  (see  TuMLOOK),  riviere  men- 
ticnntf  plus  haut,  et  qu'on  pent  ajouter  ici, 
des  derivations  d'un  grand  fleuTo,  dont  le 


nom  de  Ganga  lui  est  commun  avec  le  Gauge. 
.  .  .  Une  carte  du  Grolfe  de  Bengale  insert 
dans  Blaeu,  f  era  mdme  distinguer  les  rivibres 
d*Ingeli  et  de  Cajori  (ai  on  prend  la  peine 
de  I'examiner)  comme  des  bras  du  Gknga." — 
D'Anmlle,  p.  66. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  singular  error, 
about  a  river  Gkinga  flowing  across  India 
from  W.  to  E.,  see  some  extracts  under 
OODAVEBY.  The  Rupnaraln  River,  which 
joins  the  Hoogly  from  the  W.  just  above 
Diamond  Harbour,  is  the  grand  JUuve  here 
spoken  of.  The  name  Ounga  or  Old  Ounga 
is  applied  to  this  in  charts  late  in  the  18th 
century.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  A. 
Hamilton,  1727 :  *'  About  five  leagues  fuiher 
up  on  the  West  Side  of  the  River  of  Hvghly, 
is  another  Branch  of  the  Oange$,  called 
Oanga,  it  is  broader  than  that  of  the 
Hughly,  but  much  shallower."— ii.  8;  [ed. 
1744]. 

SXDGEBEE-POT,  s.  A  vulgar 
expression  for  a  round  pipkin  such 
as  IS  in  common  Indian  use,  both  for 
holding  water  and  for  cooking  purposes. 
(See  CHATTY,  GHUBBA.) 

1811. — "As  a  memorial  of  such  mis- 
fortunes, they  plant  in  the  earth  an  oar 
bearing  a  cnd^m,  or  earthen  i^i."—SolvyTi8, 
Lei  Htndous,  iii. 

1880. — "Some  natives  were  in  readiness 
with  a  small  raft  of  Kedgeree-pota,  on  which 
the  palkee  was  to  be  ferried  over. " — Mem,  of 
Col.  Mountain,  110. 

KENNEBY,  n.p.  The  site  of  a 
famous  and  very  extensive  group  of 
cave-temples  on  the  Island  of  Salsette, 
near  Bombay,  properly  Kdnheri. 

1602. — "Holding  some  conversation  with 
certain  very  aged  Christians,  who  had  been 
among  the  first  converts  there  of  Padre  Fr. 
Antonio  do  Porto,  .  .  .  one  of  them,  who 
alleged  himself  to  be  more  than  120  years 
old,  and  who  spoke  Portuguese  very  well, 
ana  read  and  wrote  it,  and  was  continually 
reading  the  Flog  Sanctorum,  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints,  assured  me  that  without  doubt 
the  work  of  the  Pagoda  of  Canarl  was  made 
under  the  orders  of  the  father  of  Saint 
Josafat  the  Prince,  whom  Barlaam  converted 
to  the  Faith  of  Christ.  .  .  ."— Clwcto,  VII. 
iii.  cap.  10. 

1673.— "Next  Mom  before  Break  of  Dav 
we  directed  our  steps  to  the  anciently  fam'd, 
but  now  min'd  City  of  Canorein  ...  all  cut 
out  of  a  Rock,"  kc.— Fryer,  71-72. 

1825. — "The  principal  curiosities  of  Sal- 
sette  .  .  .  are  the  cave  temples  of  Komery. 
These  are  certainly  in  every  way  remarkable, 
from  their  number,  their  beautiful  situation, 
their  elaborate  carving,  and  their  marked 
connection  with  Buddh  and  his  religion." — 
Hd>er,  ii.  180. 

KEBSE7MEBE,  s.  This  is  an 
English  draper's  term,  and  not  Anglo- 
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Indian.  But  it  is  through  forms  like 
eoMvmere  (also  in  English  use),  a  cor- 
ruption of  caskmere^  though  the  corrup- 
tion has  been  shaped  by  the  previously 
existing  English  word  Iceruy  for  a  kind 
of  woofien  cloth,  as  if  kermf  were  one 
kind  and  heneymtre  another,  of  similar 
ffoods.  Kertey  is  given  by  Minsheu 
(2nd  ed.  1627X  without  definition, 
thus:  "3Ut0ie  cloth,  O.  (i,e.  French) 
cariz^"  The  only  word  like  the  last 
given  by  Littr^  is  ^^CartsUf  sorte  de 
canevas.  ....  This  does  not  apply 
to  keraeyy  which  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  "Odseait — Terme  de  Com- 
merce ;  ^ffe  de  laine  croissee  k  deux 
envers ;  etym.  croiser/*  Both  words 
are  probably  connected  with  croiser  or 
with  carr^.  Planch^  indeed  (whose 
etymologies  are  ^nerally  worthless) 
says :  "  made  ori^nally  at  Kersey,  in 
Suffolk,  whence  its  name.*'  And  he 
adds,  equal  to  the  occasion,  ^^  Kersey- 
mere,  so  named  from  the  position  of 
the  original  factory  on  the  mere,  or 
water  which  runs  through  the  village 
of  Kersey"  (!)  Mr.  Skeat,  however, 
we  see,  thinks  that  Kersey,  in  Suffoll^ 
is  perhaps  the  orimn  of  the  word 
Kersey:  [and  this  he  repeats  in  the 
new  ed.  (1901)  of  his  Concise  Etym. 
Diet.,  adding,  "  Not  from  Jersey,  which 
is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  material." 
Kerseymere,  he  says,  is  "  a  corruption  of 
Castvmere  or  Cassvmere,  by  confusion 
with  kersey  "]. 

1496. — "  Item  the  xv  day  of  Febroar, 
booht  fra  Jhonne  Anderaoan  x  ellis  of  auhit 
Cwresay,  to  be  tua  ooitis,  ane  to  the  King, 
and  ane  to  the  Lard  of  Balgony ;  price  of 
ellne  vjs.  ;  somma  .  .  .  iij.  li.* — Acctx.  of 
tht  LA,  H.  Treasurer  of  Scotland,  1877,  p.  225. 

1588.—"  I  think  cloth,  Kerseys  and  tinne 
have  never  bene  here  at  so  lowe  prices  as 
they  are  now." — Mr.  John  Newton,  from 
Babylon  (t.e.  Ba^ad)  July  20,  in  Hakl.  378. 

1608.— '<  I  had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an 
English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd  as  thou  art  pil'd, 
for  a  French  velvet." — Measure  for  Measure, 
i.  2. 

1625. — "  Ordanet  the  thesaurer  to  tak  aff 
to  ilk  ane  of  the  ofBceris  and  to  the  drummer 
and  pyper,  ilk  ane  of  thame,  fyve  elne  of 
reid  tudraie  daithe." — ExU.from  Reeds,  of 
Glasgow,  1876,  p.  347. 

1626. — In  a  contract  between  the  Factor 
of  Uie  Eang  of  Persia  and  a  Dutch  '*Opper 
Koopman  for  goods  we  find :  **  2000  Persian 
ells  of  Ganay  at  1  eocri  (?)  the  ell."— 
Valentifn,  v.  2^5. 

1784. — "  For  sale — superfine  cambrics  and 
edgings  .  .  .  scarlet  and  blue  EaiflimereB." 
—In  Seian^Karr,  i.  47. 


c.  1880.— <no  date  given)  "Eera«yxii«n. 
Cassvmere.  A  finer  deeoriptioD  of  kersey  .  . 
(then  follows  the  absurd  etymoloey  as  given 
by  Planchd).  ...  It  is  principally  a  manu- 
facture of  the  west  of  England,  and  except 
in  being  tweeled  Uie)  and  of  narrow  width 
it  in  no  respect  diners  from  superfine  cloth." 
— Draper's  DiU,  s.v. 

TTTTATirR^  8.  H.  kkOdor;  the 
recent  alluvial  bordering  a  large  river. 
(See  under  BANOUB). 

[1828.— "The river  .  .  .  meanders fantaa- 
tioUly  .  .  .  through  a  Khador,  or  valley 
between  two  ranges  of  hills.'*— if itiuify,  Pen 
and  PeneU  ShdeEea,  ed.  1858,  p.  180. 

[The  Khadir  Cup  is  one  of  the  chief 
racing  trophies  open  to  pig-stackers  in  upper 
India.] 

KHAKEK,  vulgarly  KHAHKT, 
EHABKEE,  s.  or  adj.  Hind,  khdii, 
*  dusty  or  dust-coloured,'  from  Pers. 
khak,  *  earth,'  or  *  dust ' ;  applied  to  a 
IJ^ht  drab  or  chocolate-coloured  cloth. 
This  was  the  colour  of  the  uniform 
worn  by  some  of  the  Punjab  regiments 
at  the  aiejge  of  Delhi,  and  became  very 
popular  in  the  army  generally  during 
the  cainpai^  of  1857-^  being  adopts 
as  a  convenient  material  b^  many  other 
corps.  [Gubbins  {MtUimes  in  Oudh^ 
296)  describes  how  the  soldiers  at 
Lucknow  dved  their  uniforms  a  light 
brown  or  aust  colour  with  a  mixture 
of  black  and  red  office  inks,  and  Cave 
Brown    (Punjah   and   Delhi,   LL    211) 

rks  01  its  introduction  in  place  of 
red  uniform  which  cave  the 
British  soldier  the  name  of  *^Lal  Ooortee 
Wallahs.''] 

[1858.— A  book  appeared  called  "Service 
and  Adventures  with  the  Khakee  Ressalah, 
or  Meerut  Volunteer  Horse  during  the 
Mutinies  in  1857-8,"  by  R.  E.  W.  Dunlop, 

11859.— "It  has  been  decided  that  the 
full  dress  will  be  of  dark  blue  cloth,  made 
up,  not  like  the  tunic,  but  as  ^e  native 
ung^reekah  {an^arkha),  and  set  off  with  red 
piping.  The  undress  clothing  will  be  en- 
tirely of  Khakee."— If<u2rcu  Oovt.  Order, 
Feb.  18,  quoted  in  Calcutta  Rev.  ciii.  407. 

[1862.— "  Kharkee  does  not  catch  in 
brambles  so  much  as  other  stuffs.'*— JSninci^ 
man,  Rifle  in  Cashmere,  196.] 

1878.—"  The  Amir,  we  may  mention,  wore 
a  khaki  suit,  edged  with  gold,  and  the  well- 
known  Herati  cap."— jSo/.  Review,  Nov.  30, 


L— "  The  batteries  to  be  painted  with 
the  Kirkee  colour,  which  being  similar  to 
the  roads  of  the  country,  will  render  the 
vehicles  invisible." — Times,  July  12. 

J  1890-91.— The  newspapers  have  coDstant 
erences  to  a  khaki  election,  that  is  an 
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election  started  on  a  war  policy,  and  the 
War  Loan  for  the  Transvaal  Campaign  has 
been  known  as  ''khaldB."] 

Recent  military  operations  have  led 
to  the  general  introduction  of  khaki 
as  the  service  uniform.  Something 
like  this  has  been  used  in  the  East 
for  clothing  from  a  very  early  time : — 

[1611. — *'8ee  if  yon  can  get  me  a  pieoe  of 
▼ery  fine  brown  catico  to  nuUice  me  clothes." 
—Danvers,  Letten,  i.  109.] 

KHATJBA.  8.  and  adj.  Hind,  from 
Ar.  khdl^  properly  khdlisa)  'pure, 
genuine.'  It  has  various  technical 
meanings,  but,  as  we  introduce  the 
word,  it  is  applied  by  the  Sikhs  to 
their  community  and  church  (so  to 
call  it)  collectively. 

1783.— "The  Siequet  salute  each  other  by 
the  expression  Wah  Oooroo^  without  any 
inclination  of  the  body,  or  motion  of  the 
himd.  The  Ooyemment  at  huge,  and  their 
armies,  are  denominated  ualsa,  and 
Khalsajee."— FoTfter'f  JowrMy^  ed.  1808,  i. 
307. 

1881.— 
"  And  all  the  Punjab  knows  me,  for  my 
father's  name  was  known 
In  the  days  of  the  conquering  inia-laHj 
when  I  was  a  boy  half-grown?' 

Attar  Singh  loqieUury  by  Sowcur,  in  an 
Indian  paper  ;  name  and  date  lost. 

KHAN,  s.  a.  Turki  through 
Pers.  Khan.  Originally  this  was  a 
title,  equivalent  to  Lord  or  Prince, 
used  among  the  Mongol  and  Turk 
nomad  horaes.  Besides  this  sense, 
and  an  application  to  various  other 
chiefs  ana  nobles,  it  has  still  become 
in  Persia,  and  still  more  in  Afghani- 
stan, a  sort  of  vague  title  like  "Esq.," 
whilst  in  India  it  has  become  a 
common  affix  to,  or  in  &ct  part  of, 
the  name  of  Hindustanis  out  of  every 
rank,  properly,  however  of  those 
claiming  a  Piithan  descent.  The 
tendency  of  swelling  titles  is  always 
thus  to  degenerate,  and  when  the  value 
of  Khan  had  sunk,  a  new  form,  Khdn- 
Khdnan  (EZhan  of  Khans)  was  devised 
at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  and  applied  to 
one  of  the  high  officers  of  State. 

[c.  1610.— The  **  Auant  Caounas  **  of 
I^rard  de  Layal.  which  Mr.  Gray  fails  to 
identify,  ia  probably  Hagan-Khant  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  89. 

[1616.— '^AU  the  Oaptayens,  as  Ghanna 
Cnana  (Khfin-Kh&n&n),  Mahobet  Chan, 
Chan  John  (Khan  Jahkn)."— .^r  T,  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc  i.  192. 

[1675.— "Cawn."    See  under  amoi] 


b.  Per&  khan,  A  public  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  a 
caravanserai.  FThe  word  appears  in 
English  as  early  as  about  1400;  see 
Stanf,  Diet.  s.v.] 

1653. — ''Han  est  vn  Serrail  ou  encloe  que 
les  Arabes  appellent/omiaita;  oh  se  retirent 
les  Oarauanes,  ou  les  Marchands  Estrangers, 
.  .  .  ce  mot  de  Han  est  Turq,  et  est  le 
mesme  que  JCtarauajuarai  ou  Kaarhcuara 
(see  CABAVAN8ERAT)  dont  parle  Belon. 
.  .  ."—De  la  Baullaye-U-Ooiu,  ed.  1657, 
p.  640. 

1827.— "  He  lost  all  hope,  being  informed 
by  his  late  fellow-traveller,  whom  he  found 
at  the  Khaa,  that  the  Nuwaub  was  absent 
on  a  secret  expedition." — W.  Scottf  Tht 
Surgeon**  Daughter,  oh.  xiii. 

KHANNA,     OONNAH,     &c.    s. 

This  term  (Pers.  khdna,  <a  house,  a 
compartment,  apartment,  department, 
receptacle,'  &c.)  is  used  almost  ad 
Itbitttm  in  India  in  composition,  some- 
times with  most  incongruous  words, 
as  hobachee  (for  bdwar<M)  connah, 
'cook-house,'  Dnggy-connah,  'buflcy, 
or  coach-house,'  bottle-khaima,  touia- 
khana  (q.v.X  &c.  &c. 

1784.— "The  house,  cook-room,  bottle- 
oonnah,  godown,  ka.,  are  all  pucka  built."— 
In  Seton-Karr,  i.  41. 

KHAN8AMA.    See  CONSUKAH. 

EHANXTM,  s.  Turki,  through 
Pers.  khdnwm  and  khdnim^  a  ladv  of 
rank  ;  the  feminine  of  the  title  TTlf^Mj 
a  (q.v.) 

1404.—"  ...  la  mayor  delles  avia  nSbre 
Gafioil,  que  quiere  dezir  Beyna,  o  Sefiora 
grande." — Clavijo,  f.  52r. 

„  "The  great  wall  and  tents  were 
for  the  use  of  tiie  chief  wife  of  the  Lord, 
who  was  called  Cafto,  and  the  other  was  for 
the  second  wife,  called  Qwinchi  Oafio,  which 
means  'the  little  lady.'  ^^—Markham:*  Clatijo, 
145. 

1505.— "The  greatest  of  the  Begs  of  the 
Sagharichi  was  then  Shir  Haji  Beg,  whose 
daughter,  Ais-doulet  Begwm,  Yunls  Khan 
married.  .  .  .  The  Khan  had  three  daughters 
by  Ais-doulet  Begum.  .  .  .  The  second 
daughter,  Kulliik  Nigar  TniAjium  was  my 
mother.  .  .  .  Five  months  after  the  taking 
of  Kabul  she  departed  to  God's  mercy,  in 
the  year  911 "  {1^6).— Sober,  p.  12. 

1619.—"  The  King's  ladies,  when  they  are 
not  niarried  to  him  .  .  .  and  not  near 
relations  of  his  house,  but  only  concubines 
or  ^rls  of  the  Palace,  are  not  called  begutriy 
which  is  a  title  of  queens  and  princesses,  but 
only  canum,  a  title  given  in  Persia  to  all 
noble  ladies."— P.  delta  Voile,  ii.  13. 
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KHA8S,  EAUSS,  &c.,  adj.  Hind, 
from  Ar.  hhdsg^  'special,  piEui;icular, 
Royal.'  It  has  many  particular  appli- 
cations, one  of  the  most  common  being 
to  estates  retained  in  the  hands  of 
Goyemment,  which  are  said  to  be 
held  hkOM.  The  khcUs-mahal  again,  in 
a  native  house,  is  the'  women's  apart- 
ment. Many  years  ago  a  wnite- 
bearded  khdnaamdn  (see  CONSUHAH), 
in  the  service  of  one  of  the  present 
writers,  indulging  in  reminiscences  of 
the  d^s  when  he  had  been  attached  to 
Lord  Lake's  camp,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  extolled  the  sdhiSs  of 
those  times  above  their  successors, 
observing  (in  his  native  Hindustani) : 
"  In  those  days  I  think  the  Sahibs  all 
came  from  Loildon  khdfa;  now  a  great 
lot  of  LiverpoohodlOs  come  to  the 
country ! " 

There  were  in  the  Palaces  of  the 
Great  Mogul  and  other  Mahommedan 
Princes  ol  India  alwavs  two  Halls_of 
Audience,  or  Durbar,  the  Devodn-i-^Am, 
or  Hall  of  the  Public,  and  the  Dewdn- 
i'KhOsSy  the  Special  or  Royal  HaU, 
for  those  who  had  the  entr^e^  as  we  say. 

In  the  Indian  Vocahiilary^  1788,  the 
word  is  written  Cosb. 

KHASYA,  n.p.  A  name  applied 
to  the  oldest  existing  race  in  tne  cis- 
Tibetan  Himalaya,  between  Nepal  and 
the  Ganges,  i,e,  in  the  British  Districts 
of  Eumaun  and  GJarhwal.  The 
Khasyas  are  Hindu  in  religion  and 
customs,  and  probably  are  substantially 
Hindu  also  in  blood  ;  though  in  their 
aspect  there  is  some  slight  suggestion 
of  that  of  their  Tibetan  neighbours. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  supposing 
them  to  be  connected  with  the  Mon- 
^loid  nation  of  Easias  (see  GOSSTA) 
in  the  mountains  south  of  Assam. 

[1526.— *'  Aboat  these  hills  are  other  tribes 
of  men.  With  all  the  investiffation  and 
enquiry  I  could  make.  ...  All  that  I  oould 
learn  was  that  the  men  of  these  hills  were 
called  E^.  It  struck  me  that  as  the 
Hindustanis  frequently  confound  thin  and 
sin  and  as  KaahmTr  is  the  chief  .  .  .  city 
in  those  hills,  it  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  that  circumstance." — Leyden*3  Bctbery 
SIS.] 

1799.— "The  Vakeel  of  the  raj&b  of 
Comanh  (i.e.  Kumdun)  of  Almorat  who  is  a 
learned  Pandit,  informs  me  that  the  greater 
^rt  of  the  ssemindars  of  that  country  are 
Cliasaj.  .  .  .  They  are  certainly  a  Terr 
ancient  tribe,  for  they  are  mentioned  as  such 
in  the  Institutes  of  Mbku  ;  and  their  gpreat 
ancestor  C'hasa  or  C'hasta  is  mentioned  by 


Sanohoniathon,  under  the  name  of  Cassius. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the 
Flood,  ana  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  mountains  he  seised  upon." — Wizard 
(Wilfordizing !),  in  At.  Ret.  vi.  456. 

1824.— ''The  Ehaaya  nation  pretend  to 
be  all  Rajpoots  of  the  highest  caste  .  .  . 
they  will  not  even  sell  one  of  their  little 
mountain  cows  to  a  stranger.  .  .  .  They  are 
a  modest,  gentle,  respectful  people,  honest 
in  their  deiUings/'— ^e&er,  i.  264. 

KHELAT,  n.p.  The  capital  of  the 
Biluch  State  upon  the  western  frontier 
of  Sind,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
State  itself.  The  name  is  in  fact  the 
Ar.  kaVoby  'a  fort.'  (See  under  KILLA^ 
DABI)  The  terminal  t  of  the  Ar. 
word  (written  k(iPat)  has  for  many 
centuries  been  pronounced  only  when 
the  word  is  the  first  half  of  a  compound 

name  meaning  *  Castle  of  /    No 

doubt  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Biluch  capital,  though  in  its  case  the 
second  part  has  been  completely  dropt 
out  of  use.  KheJM  (KaPat)-i-Ghilfi  is 
an  example  where  the  second  part 
remains,  though  sometimes  dropt. 

EHIBAJ,  s.  Ar.  khardj  (usually 
pron.  in  India  khirdfl  is  properly  a 
tribute  levied  by  a  Musulman  lord 
upon  conquered  unbelievers,  also  land- 
tax  ;  in  India  it  is  almost  always  used 
for  the  land-revenue  paid  to  Govern- 
ment ;  whence  a  common  expression 
(also  Ar.)  Idhkirdj,  treated  as  one  word, 
idkhirdjj  'rent-free,* 

[c.  1590. — "  In  ancient  times  a  capitatioo 
tax  was  impoeed,  called  kfaiiij."— ^iih  ed. 
JarreU,  ii.  55.  "Some  call  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  revenue  Ulii4j>" — Ibid,  ii.  5/.] 

1658.— "Le  Sultan  souffre  les  Chretiens, 
les  luifs,  et  les  Indou  sur  see  terras,  aueo 
toute  liberty  de  leur  Loy,  en  payant  dnq 
Reales  d'Espagne  ou  plus  par  an,  et  ce 
tributs'appelleKaraehe.  .  .  "—DelaBcul- 
laye-U-Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  48. 

1784.—".  .  .  186  beegahs,  18  of  which 
are  Ladkhenge  land,  or  land  paying  no 
rent."— In  SeUm-Kcar,  i.  49. 

KHOA,  8.  Hind,  and  Beng.  hKod^ 
a  kind  of  concrete,  of  broken  brick^ 
lime,  &c.,  used  for  floors  and  terrace- 
roofs. 

EIHOT,  8.  This  is  a  Mahrati  word, 
Wwty  in  use  in  some  parts  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  as  the  designation 
of  persons  holding  or  farming  villages 
on  a  peculiar  tenure  called  mo<i,  and 
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coming  under  the  class  legally  defined 
as  /  superior  holders.' 

The  position  and  claims  of  the  Ickois 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate 
and  difficulty,  especiaUy  with  regard 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  tenants 
under  tnem,  whose  position  takes 
various  forms ;  but  to  go  into  these 
<iuestions  would  carry  us  much  more 
deeply  into  local  technicalities  than 
would  be  consistent  with  the  scope  of 
this  work,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
editor.  Practically  it  would  seem  that 
the  Idiot  is,  in  the  midst  of  provinces 
where  ryotwairy  is  the  ruling  system, 
an  exceptional  person,  holding  much 
the  position  of  a  petty  zemindar  in 
Bengal  (apart  from  any  question  of 
permanent  settlement)  ;  ana  that  most 
of  the  difficult  questions  touching  khotl 
have  arisen  from  this  its  exceptional 
character  in  Western  India. 

The  khot  occurs  especially  in  the 
Konkan,  and  was  found  in  existence 
when,  in  the  early  nart  of  the  last 
century,  we  occupiea  territory  that 
had  been  subject  to  the  Mahratta 
power.  It  is  apparently  traceable  back 
at  least  to  the  time  of  the  'Adil  Shahl 
(see  IDALCAN)  dynasty  of  the  Deccan. 
There  are,  however,  various  de- 
nominations of  hhot.  In  the  Southern 
Konkan  the  hkoti  has  long  been  a 
hereditary  zemindar,  with  proprietary 
rights,  and  also  has  in  many  cases  re- 
])laced  the  ancient  patel  as  headman 
of  the  villace  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  caused  tne  kkoli  to  be  sometimes 
regarded  and  defined  as  the  holder  of 
an  office,  rather  tlian  of  a  property.  In 
the  Northern  Konkan,  again,  the  Khotis 
were  originally  mere  revenue-farmers, 
without  pronrietary  or  hereditary 
rights,  but  haa  been  able  to  usurp  both. 

As  has  been  said  above,  administra- 
tive difficulties  as  to  the  Khotis  have 
been  chiefly  connected  with  their 
rif^hts  over,  or  claims  from,  the  ryots, 
wnich  have  been  often  exorbitant  and 
oppressive.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in 
evidence  that  in  the  former  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  a  Ehoti  was  some- 
times established  in  compliance  with 
a  petition  of  the  cultivators.  The 
Khoti  "acted  as  a  buffer  between  them 
and  the  extortionate  demands  of  the 
revenue  officers  under  the  native 
Government  And  this  is  easily  com- 
prehended, when  it  is  remembered 
that  formerly  districts  used  to  be 
farmed  to  the  native  officials,  whose 
2h 


sole  object  'v^'as  to  squeeze  as  much 
revenue  as  possible  out  of  each  village. 
The  Kkot  lx)re  the  brunt  of  this 
struggle.  In  many  cases  he  prevented 
a  new  survey  of  his  villMje,  by  con- 
senting to  the  imposition  of  some  new 
patti*  This  no  doubt  he  recovered 
from  the  ryots,  but  he  gave  them  their 
own  time  to  pay,  advanced  them 
money  for  their  cultivation,  and  was 
a  milder  master  than  a  rapacious 
revenue  officer  would  have  been" 
(Candyy  pp.  20-21).  See  Selections  from 
Records  of  Bombay  Government,  No. 
cxxxiv.,  N.S.,  viz..  Selections  with 
Notes,  regarding  the  Khoti  Tenure,  com- 
piled by  E,  T.  Candy,  Bo.  C.  S.  1873  ; 
also  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  Govt, 
of  Bombay  m  the  Revenue  Dept,  April 
24,  1876,  No.  2474. 

EHOTI,  s.  The  holder  of  the 
peculiar  IdlOt  tenure  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.. 

KHUDD,  KUDD,  s.  This  is  a 
term  chiefly  employed  in  the  Hima- 
laya, khadd,  meaning  a  precipitous 
hill-side,  also  a  deep  valley.  It  is  not 
in  the  dictionaries,  but  is  probably 
allied  to  the  Hind,  khdt,  'a  pit,'  Dakh. 
— Hind,  khaddd.  [Platts  gives  Hind. 
khad.  This  is  f  rom  Skt.  khanda,  *  a  gap, 
a  chasm,'  while  khdt  comes'  from  Skt. 
khdta,  *  an  excavation.']  The  word  is  in 
constant  Anglo-Indian  colloquial  use  at 
Simla  and  other  Himalayan  stations. 

1837. — "The  steeps  about  Mussoori  are  so 
very  perpendicular  in  many  places,  that  a 
person  of  the  strongest  nerve  would  scarcely 
oe  able  to  look  over  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
footpath  into  the  Khud,  without  a  shudder." 
— Bacon,  First  ImpresfioTUy  ii.  146. 

1838.— "On  my  arrival  I  found  one  of 
the  ponies  at  the  estate  had  been  killed  by 
a  fall  over  the  precipice,  when  bringing  up 
water  from  the  khud." — Wandirings  of  a 
Pilgrim,  ii.  240. 

1866.—"  When  the  men  of  the  48d  Reflrt. 
refused  to  carry  the  guns  any  longer,  tne 
Eurasian  gunners,  about  20  in  number, 
accompanying  them,  made  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  on,  but  were  unequal  to  doing 
so,  and  under  the  direction  of  this  officer 
(OEipt.  Cockbum,  R.A.)  threw  them  down  a 
Khud,  as  the  ravines  in  the  Himalaya  are 
called.  .  .  ."— JSAoton.  aM  the  H,  of  the 
Dooar  War,  by  Surgeon  Rennie,  M.D.  p.  199. 

1879. — "The  commander-in-chief  ...  is 
perhaps  alive  now  because  his  horse  so 
judiciously  chose  the  spot  on  which  suddenly 

*  Patti  is  used  here  in  the  Hahiatti  sense  of  a 
<  contribution '  or  extra  cess.  It  is  the  regalar 
Mahxatti  equivalent  of  the  abtcdb  of  Bengal,  on 
which  see  Wilson,  8.v« 
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to  swerre  round  that  its  hind  hoofs  were 
only  half  over  the  ehud  "  {He). — Timet  Letter^ 
from  Simla,  Aug.  16. 

KHUBBEEF,     s.      Ar.     khanf, 

*  autumn ' ;  and  in  India  the  crop,  or 
harvest  of  the  crop,  which  is  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainv  season 
(April  and  May)  and  gathered  in  after 
it,  including  rice,  tlie  tall  millets, 
maize,  cotton,  rape,  sesamum,  &c. 
The  obverse  crop  is  mbbee  (q.v.). 

[1809.—"  Three  weeks  have  not  elapsed 
since  the  KnrMf  crop,  which  consists  of 
Bajru  (see  BAJSA),  Jooar  (see  JOWAUB), 
several  smaller  kinds  of  grain,  and  ootton, 
was  cleared  from  off  the  fields,  and  the  same 
ground  is  already  ploughed  .  .  .  and  sown 
for  the  great  Bubbee  crop  of  wheat,  barley 
and  chunu  (seeOBAJC)." — Broughton^  Letters 
from  a  Makratta  Camp,  ed.  1892,  p.  216.] 

KHUTPUT,  s.  This  is  a  native 
slang  term  in  Western  India  for  a 
prevalent  system  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. The  general  meaning  of 
khatpat  in  Hind,  and  Mahr.  is  rather 

*  wrangling  *  and  *  worry,*  but  it  is  in 
the  former  sense  that  the  word  l^ecame 
famous  (1860-54)  in  consequence  of 
Sir  James  Outram's  struggles  with  the 
rascality,  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Residency  of  Baroda. 

[1881.— ''Khutput,  or  court  intrigue,  rules 
more  or  less  in  every  native  State,  to  an 
extent  incredible  among  the  more  civilised 
nations  of  Europe." — Eraser .  Records  of 
Sport,  204.] 

KHUTTBT,  EHETTBT,  GUT- 
TBY,  8.  Hind.  Khattrty  Khatri,  Skt. 
Ktkairiya.  The  second,  or  military 
caste,  in  the  theoretical  or  fourfold 
division  of  the  Hindus.  [But  the 
word  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a 
mercantile  caste,  which  has  its  orimn 
in  the  Punjab,  but  is  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Whether  they  are  really  of  Kshatriya 
descent  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion.  See 
Orooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  N.W.P., 
iii.  264  seqq."]  The  Xarptatot  whom 
Ptolemy  locates  apparently  towards 
Rajputana  are  probably  Ksliairiyas. 

[1623.— '*  They  told  me  Ciautm  was  a  title 
of  honour."— P.  delta  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  312. 

1680.— "And  because  Cnttery  was  of  a 
martiall  temper  God  gave  him  power  to 
sway  Kingdomes  with  the  scepter." — Lord, 
Banians,  5. 

1638.— "Les  habitans  .  .  .  sont  la  plus- 
part  Ben,yan»  et  KetteilB,  tisserans,  tein- 
turiers,  et  autres  ouuriers  en  coton." — 
MandeUlo,  ed.  1659,  IdOi 


[1671.— "There  are  also  CuttarMS,  an* 
other  Sect  Principally  about  Agra  and  thosa 
parts  up  the  Country,  who  are  as  the  Banian 
Gentooa  here."— In  Vule,  Hedges*  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cccxi.] 

1673. —  "  Opium  is  frequently  eaten  in 
great  quantities  by  the  Rashpoots,  i2a«tari6B, 
and  Patans.  "—Fryrr,  193. 

1726. — "The  second  generation  in  rank 
among  these  heathen  is  that  of  the  Ctotterft- 
'as." — Valentijn,  Chorom..  87. 

1782.— "The  Chitt«ry  occasionally  betakes 
himself  to  traffic,  and  the  Sooder  has  be- 
come the  inheritor  of  principalities." — (J. 
Forater*i  Jovmeij,  ed.  1808,  i.  64. 

1836.— "The  Banians  are  the  mercantile- 
caste  of  the  original  Hindoos.  .  .  .  They 
call  themselves  Shuddezies,  which  sknifies 
innocent  or  harmless  (!)  "—iSir  R.  PkUlipty 
Millioti  of  Facts,  322. 

EHTBEB  PASS,  n.p.  The  famou.«i 
gorce  which  forms  the  chief  gate  of 
Afghanistan  from  Peshawar,  properly 
KJmibar.  [The  place  of  the  same 
name  near  Al-Madinah  is  mentioned 
in  the  Ain  (iii.  57),  and  Sir  R.  Burton 
writes :  "  Khaybar  in  Hebrew  Ls. 
sup])08ed  to  mean  a  castle.  D'Herbelot 
makes  it  to  mean  a  pact  or  association 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Moslems.** 
{Pilgrimage,  ed.  1893,  i.  346,  note).] 

1519. — ''Early  next  morning  we  set  out 
on  our  march,  and  crossing  the  Khelber 
Pan,  halted  at  the  foot  of  it.  The  Khxzer- 
Khail  had  been  extremely  licentious  in  their 
conduct.  Both  on  the  coming  and  going  of 
our  armv  they  had  shot  upon  the  straf^lers, 
and  such  of  our  people  as  lagged  behmd,  or 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  carried  off  their 
horses.  It  was  clearly  expedient  that  thev 
should  meet  with  a  suitable  chastisement.^' 
—Baber,  p.  277. 

1603.— 

"  On  Thursday  Jamrtfd  was  our  encamping 
ground. 

"  On  Friday  we  went  through  the  Khaibar 
Pass,  and  encamped  at  'AH  Musjid."— 
Jahdngir,  in  Elliot,  vi.  314. 

1783.— '*  The  stage  from  Timrood  (read 
Jimrood)  to  Dickah,  usually  called  the 
Hyber-paas,  being  the  only  one  in  which 
much  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
banditti,  the  officer  of  the  escort  gave 
orders  to  his  party  to  .  .  .  march  early  on 
the  next  morning.  .  .  .  Timur  Shah,  'who 
used  to  pass  the  winter  at  Peshour  .  .  . 
never  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Hyben,  without  their  attacking  his  advanced 
or  rear  guard."— jPoratw'*  TraceU,  ed.  1808, 
ii.  65-66. 

1856.— 
"...  See  the  booted  Moguls,  Uke  a  pack 

Of  himgry  wolves,  burst  from  their  desert 
lair. 

And    crowding    through    the    Kliyber'a 
rocky  strait, 

Sweep  like  a  bloodv  harrow  o*er  the  land.** 
The  Banyan  TVw,  p.  6. 
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KIDDEBPOBE,  n.p.  This  is  the 
name  of  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  a  little  way 
south  of  Fort  William,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  Government  Docky^ard.  This 
establishment  was  formed  m  the  18th 
century  by  Gen.  Kyd,  "after  whom," 
says  the  Imperial  GaadteeTy  "  the  village 
is  named."  This  is  the  general  belief, 
and  was  mine  [H.Y.]  till  recently, 
when  I  found  trom  the  chart  and 
directions  in  the  English  Pilot  of  1711 
that  the  village  of  ^.idderpore  (called 
in  the  same  chart  Kitherepore)  then 
occupied  the  same  position,  i.e,  im- 
mediately below  ^^  Uobamapore"  and 
that  immediately  below  "  Chittanutte  " 
{i.e,  Grovindpur.  and  Chatanati  (see 
CHUTTAinrPTY). 

1711.—".  .  .  then  keep  Rounding  CTiUti 
Poe  (Chitpore)  Bite  down  to  ChiUy  Nutty 
Point  (see  GHXJTTAII UTT  V ).  .  . .  The  Bite 
below  Oover  Napore  {Oocinanur)  is  Shoal, 
and  below  the  Shoal  is  an  Eady  ;  therefore 
from  Gover  Napore,  you  must  stand  over  to 
the  Starboard-Shore,  and  keep  it  aboard  till 
you  come  up  almost  with  the  Point  opposite 
to  Kiddfiry-pore,  but  no  longer.  .  .  ,—The 
JSmglisk  Pxlol,  p.  65. 

KHi,  s.  Pitch  or  bitumen.  Tam. 
and  MaL  W,^  Ar.  kfr^  Pers.  ktr  and  kil. 

c.  1330. — '*In  Persia  are  some  springs, 
from  which  flows  a  kind  of  pitch  which  is 
called  kic  (read  kir)  [jrix  dico  teu  peffua)^  with 
which  they  smear  the  skins  in  which  wine  is 
carried  and  stored."— Friar  JordanuSf  p.  10. 

e.  1560.—**  These  are  pitched  with  a  bitu- 
men which  they  call  quil,  which  is  like 
pitch."— Orreo,  Hak.  Soc.  240. 

TTTT.T.AT^ATt,  s.  P.— H.  JHPaddr, 
from  Ar.  kaVa,  *a  fort.'  The  com- 
mandant oi  a  fort,  castle,  or  garrison. 
The  Ar.  kaPa  is  always  in  India 
pronounce<{  tiVa.  And  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  first  quotation  Ibn  Batuta 
has  misinterpreted  an  Indian  title  ; 
taking  it  as  from  Pers.  kiltd,  *a  key.' 
It  may  be  noted  with  reference  to 
JbaPa  that  this  Ar.  word  is  generally 
represented  in  Spanish  names  by 
Aioakiy  a  name  borne  by  nine  Spanisn 
towns  entered  in  K.  Johnstone's  Index 
Geoffraphicus ;  and  in  Sicilian  ones 
by  CakUa^  e.g.  Ccdatafimi,  CaUaniaaettaj 
GaUagirone. 

c.  1340.—**.  .  .  Kadhi  KhSn,  Sadr-al- 
Jihftn,  who  became  the  chief  of  the  Amirs, 
and  had  the  title  of  Kallt-dftr,  i,e.  Keeper  of 
the  keys  of  the  Palace.  This  officer  was 
accostomed  to  pass  every  night  at  the 
Sultan's  door,  with  the  bodyguard."— /6ii 
JBattUa,  iii.  190. 


1757. — **The  fugitive  garrison  ...  re- 
turned with  500  more,  sent  by  the  Kellidar 
of  Vandiwash."— Orm«,  ed.  1808,  ii.  217. 

1817.—*' The  following  were  the  terms.  .  . 
that  Ami  should  be  rratored  to  its  former 
governor  or  Killodar." — Milly  iii.  340. 

1829. — **  Among  the  prisoners  captiired  in 
the  Fort  of  Hattrass,  search  was  made  by  us 
for  the  Keelodar."— Jffm.  of  John  Shipp, 
u.  210. 

KHIiA-KOTE,  s.  nl.  A  combina- 
tion of  Ar. — P.  ana  Hind,  words 
for  a  fort  (kiUa  for  kaPa^  and  k6t)y 
used  in  Western  India  to  imply  tie 
whole  fortifications  of  a  territory  (i?. 
Drummond), 

KILLUT,  KILLAUT,  &c.,  s. 
Ar. — H.  hhiVat,  A  dress  of  honour 
presented  by  a  superior  on  ceremonial 
occasions ;  but  the  meaning  is  often 
extended  to  the  whole  of  a  ceremonial 
present  of  that  nature,  of  whatever  it 
may  consist.  [The  Ar.  khil-a'h  properly 
means  *whaf  a  man  strips  from  his 

Sirson.*  "There  were  (among  the 
ter  Moguls)  five  degrees  of  Miila% 
those  of  three,  five,  six,  or  seven 
pieces ;  or  they  might  as  a  special 
mark  of  favour  consist  of  clothes 
that  the  emperor  had  actually  worn." 
(See  for  further  details  Mr.  Irvine  in 
J.RA,S,,  N.S.,  July  1896,  p.  533).] 
The  word  has  in  Russian  been  de- 
graded to  mean  the  long  loose  gown 
which  forms  the  most  common  dress 
in  Turkistan,  called  generally  by 
Schuyler  *a  dressing-gown*  (Germ. 
Schlafrock).  See  Fraehn^  Wolga  BuU 
gareUy  p.  43. 

1411. — **  Several  days  passed  in  sumptuous 
feasts.  Khil'ats  and  girdles  of  royal  magni- 
ficence were  distributed." — Abduraxzdk,  in 
Not,  et  Extt.  xiv.  209. 

1673.— •*  Sir  George  Oxenden  held  it.  .  .  . 
He  defended  himself  and  the  Merchants  »o 
bravely,  that  he  had  a  Collat  or  Seerpaw, 
(q.v.)  a  Robe  of  Honour  from  Head  to  Foot, 
offered  him  from  the  Great  Mogul." — Fryers 
87. 

1676.— *•  This  is  the  Wardrobe,  where  the 
Royal  Garments  are  kept ;  and  from  whence 
the  King  sends  for  the  Calaat,  or  a  whole 
Habit  for  a  Man,  when  he  would  honour 
any  Stranger.  .  .  ." — Tavaniier^  E.T.  ii.  46  ; 
[ed.  Ball,  ii.  98]. 

1774. — '*A  flowered  satin  gown  was 
brought  me,  and  I  was  dressed  in  it  as  a 
khilat."— £o^^^  in  MarkhanCs  Tibet,  25. 

1786.—**  And  he  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  send  kellauts,  or  robes  of  honour 
(the  most  public  and  distinguished  mode  of 
acknowledging  merit  known  in  India)  to  the 
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said  miniflters  in  testimony  of  his  approba- 
tion of  their  Berrioes." — ArticUt  of  Charge 
againU  ffcutingSf  in  Burhe'8  Worktj  Tii.  25. 

1809. — *^  On  pa^ng  a  yisit  to  any  Asiatic 
Prince,  an  infenor  receives  from  him  a 
complete  dress  of  honour,  consisting  of  a 
khelant,  a  robe,  a  turban,  a  shield  and 
sword,  with  a  string  of  pearls  to  go  round 
the  neck."— Ld.  Vaieniiay  i.  99. 

1813.— "  On  examining  the  khelants  .  .  . 
from  the  great  Maharajah  Madajee  Sindia, 
the  serpeych  (see  8IBPEGH)  .  .  .  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Charles  Malet,  was  founa  to 
be  composed  of  false  stones." — Forbes ,  Or, 
Mem.  iii.  60 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  418]. 

KINGOB^s.  Gold  brocade.  P.— H. 
kamkhdb,  kamkhwdb^  vulgarly  kirnkfiiodb. 
The  English  is  perhaps  iroin  the  Quja- 
rati,  as  in  that  language  the  last  syllable 
is  short. 

This  word  has  been  tvidce  imported 
from  the  East.  For  it  is  only  another 
form  of  the  medieval  name  of  an  Eastern 
damask  or  brocade,  cammocca.  This 
was  taken  from  the  medieval  Persian 
and  Arabic  forms  kamkfid  or  klmkhwd, 
'damasked  silk,'  and  seems  to  have 
come  to  Europe  in  the  13th  century. 
F.  Johnson's  Diet,  distin^ishes  be- 
tween JcaTiiJchdy  'damask  silk  of  one 
colour/  and  kimkhdy  'damask  silk  of 
different  colours.'  And  this  again, 
according  to  Dozy,  quoting  Hoffmann, 
is  originally  a  Chinese  word  kin-kha; 
in  which  aoubtless  kiti,  *gold,'  is  the 
first  element.  Kim  is  the  Fuhkien 
form  of  the  word  ;  qu.  kim-hoay  '  gold- 
ilower '  ?  We  have^  seen  kimkhwdb 
derived  from  Pers.  kam-khwdb,  'less 
sleep,'  because  such  cloth  is  rough 
and  prevents  sleep !  This  is  a  type 
of  many  etymologies.  ["  The  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  word  supposes  that 
a  man  could  not  even  dream  of  it  who 
had  not  seen  it  (Aam,  'little,'  Jchwdb, 
'dream')"  {Yusuf  AH,  Mo?io,  on  Silk, 
86).  Platts  and  the  Madras  Gloss,  take 
it  from  ham,  'little,'  khwdb,  'nap.'J 
Ducange  appears  to  think  the  word 
survived  in  the  French  mocade  (or 
moquette) ;  but  if  so  the  application 
of  the  term  must  have  degenerated 
in  England.  (See  in  Draper's  Did. 
mockado,  the  form  of  which  has  sug- 
gested a  sham  stuff.) 

C.  1800. — "  IlolJof  7Ap  euSoufiOi^ouyrot,  koI 
Tov  irdre/xi  Set  ffuvevdaifJioveTy  icard  Hjy 
i/fivovfUyriv  dyrnreXdpyuHriy.  *E<r^^o  riy- 
yov^nj  xcTOfJu^i  ^v  xafixSiy  ij  HepvCjv  <fnfffi 
yXQrraf  dpdfftav  ed  t<r$i,  od  dixXaKa  iukv 
o^9i  fJutp/MpiTfy  olay*E\iprj  i^C^yev,  dXX* 


iiepeiSij  Kcd  roticlXiyv." — Letter  of  Theo- 
dorut  the  Hyriacenian  to  Lucites,  Protonotary 
and  Protovestiary  of  the  Trapezuntians. 
In  Notices  et  ExtraitSj  yi.  38. 

1380.— "  Their  clothes  are  of  Tartary  doth, 
and  camocat,  and  other  rich  stuffs  ofttimes 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  precioos 
stones."— -Boot  of  the  Estate  of  the  Great 
Kaan,  in  Cathay^  246. 

c.  1340. — "You  may  reckon  also  that  in 
Cathay  you  get  three  or  three  and  a  half 
pieces  of  damasked  silk  (cammocca)  for  a 
somtno," — Pegolottiy  ibid.  295. 

1342.— "The  King  of  China  had  sent  to 
the  Sultan  100  slaves  of  both  sexes  for  500 
pieces  of  if^-mV^g^,  of  which  100  were  made 
m  the  City  of  Zaitun.  .  .  ."—Ibn  Batuta^  iv.  1. 

c.  1375.— "Thei  setten  this  Ydole  upon 
a  Chare  with  gret  reverence,  wel  arrayed 
with  Clothes  of  Gold,  of  riche  Clothes  of 
Tartarye.  of  Camaoaa,  and  other  precious 
Clothes.'^— iSiV  John.  MaundevUl,  ed.  1866, 
p.  176. 

c.  1400.—"  In  kyrtle  of  Cammaka  kynge 
am  I  chidde." — Coventry  Mystery ^  163. 

1404.—".  .  .  6  quando  se  del  quisieron 
partir  los  Embajadores,  fizo  vestir  al  dicho 
kuy  Gonzalez  una  ropa  de  camocan,  e  didle 
un  sombrero,  e  dizole,  que  aquello  tomase 
en  sefial  del  amor  <}ue  el  Tamurbec  tenia  al 
Sefior  Rey."— C7aryo,  §  Ixxxviii. 

1411.—"  We  have  sent  an  ambassador  who 
carries  you  from  us  ]amkh&." — Letter  from 
£mp.  of  Chian  to  Shah  Rukh,  in  Not.  et  Ext. 
xiv.  214. 

1474.  —  "  And  the^Eing  gave  a  dgne  to 
him  that  wayted,  comaunding  him  to  give 
to  the  dauncer  a  peece  of  Cuiooato.  And 
he  taking  this  peece  threwe  it  about  the 
heade  of  the  dauncer,  and  of  the  men  and 
women :  and  useing  certain  wordes  in  prais- 
eng  the  King,  threwe  it  before  the  myn- 
strells."— y«q/a  Barbaro.  Travels  in  Persia^ 
E,T.  Hak.  Soc.  p.  62. 

1688. — "KafiovxS.s,  Xa/iovxa$,  Pau- 
nus  serious,  sive  ex  bombyce  confectus,  e; 
more  Damascene  contextus,  Italis  Damaseo, 
nostris  olim  Camooas,  de  qiiA  voce  diximus  in 
Gloss.  MediiB  Latinit.  hodie  etiamnam 
Mocade."  This  is  followed  by  several  quo- 
tations from  Medieval  Greek  MSS.— />« 
Oa^nge,  Oloss.  Med.  et  InfuGlraecitaHs^  a.y. 

1712. — In  the  &pecfator  under  this  year 
see  an  advertisement  of  an  '  Isabiella- 
coloured  Kinoob  gown  flowered  with  green 
and  gold."— Cited  in  Malcolm's  Anecdotes  </ 
Manners,  &c.,  1808,  p.  429. 

1733.— "Dieser  mal  waren  von  Seiten  dee 
Briiutigams  ein  Stuck  rother  TT^wib-^  .  .  . 
und  eine  rothe  Ff  erdehaut ;  von_Seiten  der 
Braut  aber  ein   Stlick    violet 


u.  s.   w.— (/we/ia,  Reise  durch  Siberien.  i, 
137-138. 

1781.— "My  holiday  suit,  oonsistingof  a 
flowered  Velvet  Coat  of  the  Caxpet  Pattern, 
with  two  rows  of  broad  Gold  Laoe,  a  rich 
Eingoob  Waistcoat,  and  Crimson  Velvet 
Breeches  with  Gold  Garters,  is  now  a  butt  to 
the   shafts  of   Macaroni  ridicule."— Letter 
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from  An  Old  CcmUry  Captain,  in  India 
Oazettey  Feb.  24. 

1786—".  ...  but  not  until  the  nabob's 
mother  aforesaid  had  engaged  to  pay  for  the 
■aid  change  of  prison,  a  sum  of  £10,000  .  .  . 
and  that  she  would  ransack  the  tenanah 
...  for  Kinoobt,  muslins,  cloths,  kc,  kc 
kc, . . ." — ArticUt  of  Charge  againttHattingaf 
in  Burkt'8  Works,  1852,  vu.  28. 

1809.—**  Twenty  trays  of  shawls,  Ui6«n- 
kautw  .  .  .  were  tendered  to  me.'* — Ld. 
Valentia,  i.  117. 

[1818.— Forbes  writes  keemoob,  keomcab, 
Or.  Mem.  2nd  i.  311 ;  ii.  418.] 

1829.— **  Tired  of  this  service  we  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Muttra,  driving 
them  out.  Here  we  had  glorious  plunder- 
shawls,  silks,  satins,  khemkanbs,  money, 
kc'^—Mem,  ofJokn  Skipp,  i.  124. 

KIN€M}BOW,  s.  A  glossy  black 
bird,  otherwise  called  Drongo  shrike, 
about  as  larce  as  a  small  pigeon,  with 
a  long  forkea  tail,  Dicrurw  macrocercus^ 
Vieillot,  found  aJl  over  India.  "It 
pe^hes  {generally  on  some  bare  branch, 
wnence  it  can  have  a  good  look-out,  or 
the  top  of  a  house,  or  post,  or  telegraph- 
wire,  frequently  also  on  low  bushes, 
hedges,  walks,  or  ant-hills"  {Jerdon). 

1883.—**.  .  .  the  King-erow  .  .  .  leaves 
the  whole  bird  and  beast  tribe  far  behind  in 
originality  and  force  of  character.  ...  He 
does  not  come  into  the  house,  the  telegraph 
wire  suits  him  better.  Perched  on  it  he  can 
see  what  is  going  on  .  .  .  drops,  beak  fore- 
most, on  the  bacK  of  the  kite  .  .  .  spies  a 
bee-eater  capturing  a  goodly  moth,  and  after 
a  hot  chase,  forces  it  to  deliver  up  its  booty." 
--Tke  Tribes  on  My  Frontier,  143. 

E308QXJE,  s.  From  the  Turki  and 
Pers.  kuakk  or  kushJcj '  a  pavilion,  a  villa,' 
&c.  The  word  is  not  Anglo-Indian,  nor 
is  it  a  word,  we  think,  at  all  common 
in  modem  native  use. 

c.  1350. — '*When  he  was  returned  from 
his  expedition,  and  drawing  near  to  the 
catrital,  he  ordered  his  son  to  build  him  a 
palace,  or  as  those  people  call  it  a  knahk, 
OY  the  side  of  a  river  which  runs  at  that 
-maoe,  which  is  called  Afghanpur."  — 7&n 
Batuia,  iii.  212. 

1823.—**  There  is  (in  the  garden)  running 
water  which  issues  from  the  entrance  of  a 
great  kiOMSk,  or  covered  place,  where  one 
may  stay  to  take  the  air,  which  is  built  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  over  a  great  pond 
which  adjoins  the  outside  of  the  garden,  so 
that,  like  the  one  at  Surat,  it  serves  also 
for  the  public  use  of  the  city."— P.  del  fa 
Valle,  i.  535 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  68]. 

KIBBEE,  KUBBEE,  s.  Hind. 
karbi,  ibtr&t,  Skt.  kadamha^  Hhe  stalk 


of  a  pot-herb.*     The  stalks  of  judr 
(see  JOWAUBJ;  used  as  food  for  cattle. 

[1809.— **  We  also  feU  in  with  laiye  ricks 
of  kurbee,  the  dried  stalks  of  Bajvru  and 
Jooar,  two  inferior  kinds  of  fcnxn  ;  an 
excellent  fodder  for  the  camels. " — BronghtoHf 
Letters  from,  a  Mahratta  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  41. 

ri823.  —  **  Ordinary  price  of  the  straw 
(kirba)  at  harvest-time  Rs.  1|  per  himdred 
sheaves.  .  .  ."— 7ran«.  Lit.  Soe.  BomJbav, 
iu.  243.] 

KI8HM,  n.p.  The  largest  of  the 
islands  in  the  Fersian  Gulf,  called  by 
the  Portugese  Queixome  and  the  like, 
and  sometimes  by  our  old  travellers, 
Kishmish.  It  is  now  more  popularly 
called  Jazlr(U-€d-ta%ciltij  in  Fers.  Jaz. 
dardZy  Hhe  Long  Island'  (like  the 
Lewes),  and  the  name  of  I^ishm  is 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  where  still  remains 
the  old  Portuguese  fort  taken  in  1622, 
before  which  William  Baffin  the  Navi- 
gator fell.  But  the  oldest  name  is  tlie 
still  not  quite  extinct  Brokht,  which 
closely  preserves  the  Greek  Oaracta. 

B.C.  325.-^**  And  setting  sail  (from 
Harmozeia),  in  a  run  of  300  Hadia  they 
pctssed  a  desert  and  bushy  island,  and 
moored  beside  another  island  which  was 
large  and  inhabited.  The  small  desert 
island  was  named  Organa  (no  doubt  Oenm, 
afterwards  the  site  of  N.  Hormuz — see 
0RHXJ8);  and  the  one  at  which  they 
anchored  'Odparra,  planted  with  vines  and 
date-palms,  and  with  plenty  of  com." — 
Arrian,  Voyage  of  Nearckku,  ch.  xxxvii. 

1538.—**  ...  so  I  hasted  with  him  in 
the  company  of  divers  merchants  for  to  go 
from  Babylon  (orig.  Babylonia)  to  Caixem, 
whence  he  carried  me  to  Ormus.  .  .  ." — 
F.  M.  PintOf  chap.  vi.  {Cogan,  p.  9). 

1553.  —  *' Finally,  like  a  timorous  and 
despairing  man  ...  he  determined  to  leave 
the  city  (Ormuz)  deserted,  and  to  pass  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Q^^izome.  That  island  is 
close  to  the  mainland  of  Persia,  and  is 
within  sight  of  Ormuz  at  3  leagues  distance." 
— Barros,  III.  vii.  4. 

1554.— **  Then  we  departed  to  the  Isle  of 
Eais  or  Old  Hormuz,  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Brakhta,  and  some  others  of  the  Green 
Sea,  i.e.  in  the  Sea  of  Hormuz,  without 
being  able  to  get  any  intelligence." — Sidi 
'All,  67. 

[1600.  —  <*  Queiziosie."  See  under 
BE8HIEE. 

[1623.— '*  They  say  likewise  that  Ormvz 
and  Keschiome  are  extremely  well  fortified 
by  the  Moors"— P.  della  Valle,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  188  ;  in  i.  2,  Kesom. 

ri652.-'*Keckinirii6."  SeeunderCONOO 
BI7NDER.] 
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1673. —  "The  next  morning  we  had 
brouffht  Loft  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Island 
of  in«Tw^«li^  leaying  a  woody  Island  un- 
inhabited between  ^<T"flff^  and  the  Main." 
—Fryer,  820. 

1682.— "The  Island  Oaeixomei  or  Quei- 
znine,  or  Quiiome,  otherwise  callea  by 
trayellers  and  geographers  Keohmiche,  and 
by  the  natives  Brokt.  .  .  ." — Niefuhof,  Zee 
en,  LaiU-Reizey  ii.  103. 

1817.- 
"...  Vases  filled  with  EIi8hmee*8  golden 

wine 
And    the   red   weepings   of    the    Shiraz 

Tine." — Moore,  Mokanna, 

1821. — "We  are  to  keep  a  small  force  at 
ir<a>iTn<,  to  make  descents  and  destroy  boats 
and  other  means  of  maritime  war,  when- 
ever any  symptoms  of  piracy  reappear." — 
jElphinsUmey  in  Life,  ii.  121. 

See  also  BAB8AD0BE. 

E3SHMI8H,  8.  Pers.  Small  stone- 
leas  raisins  originally  imported  from 
Persia.  Perhaps  so  called  from  the 
island  Klslun.  Its  vines  are  men- 
tioned bv  Arrian,  and  by  T.  Moore ! 
(See  under  KISHM.^  [For  the  manu- 
facture of  Kishmisk  in  Afghanistan, 
see  JVaU,  Econ.  Diet,  VI.  pt.  iv.  284.] 

[c.  1665.— "CTiftftj  being  the  country 
which  principally  supplies  Delhi  with  these 
fruits.  .  .  .  EiofamioneSi  or  raisins,  ap- 
parently without  stones.  .  .  ." — Bemter,  ed. 
CoMtabU,  118.] 

1673. — "We  refreshed  ourselves  an  entire 
Day  at  Oerom,  where  a  small  White  Grape, 
witnout  anv  Stone,  was  an  excellent  Cor- 
dial .  .  .  they  are  called  Trtiwaj  Grapes, 
and  the  Wine  is  known  by  the  same  Name 
farther  than  where  they  grow." — Fryer,  242. 

1711.— "I  could  never  meet  with  any  of 
the  KiflhmishM  before  they  were  turned. 
These  are  Raisins,  a  size  less  than  our 
Malagas,  of  the  same  Colour,  and  without 
Stones."— ix>city«r,  283. 

1888.—"  KiBhmlflh,  a  delicious  grape,  of 
white  elongated  shape,  also  small  and  very 
sweet,  both  eaten  and  used  for  wine- 
making.  When  dried  this  is  the  Sultana 
raisin.  .  .  ,'*— Wills,  Modem  Persia,  171. 

KI88MI8S,  s.  Native  servant's 
word  for  Christmas,  But  that  festival 
is  usually  called  Bard  din,  *the  great 
day.'    (SeeBUBKADIN.) 

KIST,  s.  Ar.  kist.  The  yearly  land 
revenue  in  India  is  naid  by  instalments 
which  fall  due  at  aifferent  periods  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  each 
such  instalment  is  called  a  Jbist,  or 
quota.  [The  settlement  of  these  in- 
stalments is  kist-handi,'] 


[1767.— "This  method  of  oomprisiDg  ibm 
whole  estimate  into  so  narrow  a  oompaas 
.  .  .  will  convey  to  you  a  more  distmet 
idea  .  .  .  than  if  we  transmitted  a  monthly 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  each  person^ 
Kistbundee."— Fer«^,  View  of  Bengal, 
App.  56.] 

1809. — "Force  was  always  requisite  in 
make  him  pay  his  Kilts  or  tribute."— XdL 
Valeniia,  i.  347. 

1810.— "The  heavy  Eists  or  colledaons 
of  Bengal  are  from  August  to  September.** 
—  Willianuon,  V,  M.  ii.  498. 

1817.— "'So  desperate  a  malady,'  said 
the  President,  'requires  a  remedy  that 
shall  reach  its  source.  And  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  statins  my  opinion  that  thera 
is  no  mode  of  eradicating  the  disease,  bat 
by  removing  the  original  cause ;  and  pladng 
these  districts,  which  are  pledged  for  the 
security  of  the  Kists,  beyond  tiie  reach  of 
his  Highness's  management.'" — Mill,  vi.  6S. 

KITMUTQAB,  s.  Hind.  Jthidmai^ 
gdr,  from  Ar. — P.  khidmaty  'service,* 
therefore  *  one  rendering  service.*  The 
Anglo-Indian  use  is  neculiar  to  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  wliere  the  word 
is  habitually  applied  to  a  Musulniaa 
servant,  whose  duties  are  connected 
^^'ith  serving  meals  and  waiting  at 
table  under  the  Confimnahf  if  tnere 
be  one.  KismtUgar  is  a  vulgariam, 
now  perhaps  obsolete.  The  word  is 
spelt  by  Hadley  in  his  Grammar  (see 
under  M00B8)  khuzmutgdr.  In  die 
word  khidmat,  as  in  ^tZ'a^  (see  KILLDTl 
the  terminal  t  in  uninflected  Arabte 
has  long  been  dropt,  though  retained 
in  the  form  in  which  these  words  have 
got  into  foreign  tongues. 

1759.— The  wages  of  a  Khedmntgar  w- 
pear  as  3  Rupees  a  month. — In  Lon{f,  p.  1£L 

1766.—".  .  .  they  were  taken  into  the 
service  of  Sovjak  JDowlah  as  immediate 
attendants  on  his  person ;  Hod^  (see 
HAOJEE)  in  capacity  of  his  first  met- 
mutgar  (or  valet)."— ^o/i0e2/,  Hist,  BvemU, 
Ac,  1.80.  - 

1782.  —  "  I  therefore  beg  to  cantioB 
strangers  against  those  race  of  vagabonda 
who  ply  about  them  under  the  denomiiMir 
tion  of  CensiiinahB  and  Kianutdan."--* 
LeUer  in  India  Gazette,  Sept.  28. 

1784.  —  "  The  Bearer  .  .  .  perceiving  a 
quantity  of  blood  .  .  .  called  to  the  Hooka- 
burdar  and  a  Kiatmutgar."— In  «%toa-f  err. 
i.  18.  • 

1810.— "The  Khedmntgar,  or  as  he  is 
often  termed,  the  Kismutgar,  is  with  veiy 
few  exceptions,  a  Mussulman ;  his  business 
is  to  .  .  .  wait  at  table."  —  WiUiamtvtu 
V.  M,  i.  212. 

c.  1810.— "The  Kitmntgaar.  who  had 
attended  us  from  Calcutta,  haa  done  his 
work,  and  made  his  harvests^  though  in  nq 
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very  large  way,  of  the  *Tauf  Wil/aut*  or 
white  people.  *—i/r«.  Sheneood,  Auiobiog. 
:283.  The  phraae  in  italica  stands  for  tdzi 
WU^ati  (see  BILA7XJT),  "  fresh  or  green 
Europeans"— Orifflns  (q*v*)* 

1813.— "We  .  .  .  saw  nothing  remarkable 
-on  the  way  but  a  Khidmntgar  of  Chimnagie 
Appa,  who  was  rolling  from  Poona  to 
Punderpoor,  in  performance  of  a  vow  which 
he  made  for  a  cnild.  He  had  been  a  month 
at  it,  and  had  become  so  expert  that  he 
went  on  smoothly  and  without  pausing,  and 
kept  rolling  evenly  along  the  middle  of  the 
road,  over  stones  and  everything.  He 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  two  coss  a  day."— 
ICfphiiUtone,  in  Lifc.j  i.  257-8. 

1878.  —  "  We  had  each  our  own  .  .  . 
Xitiuntgar  or  table  servant.  It  is  the 
•custom  in  India  for  each  person  to  have  his 
own  table  servant,  and  when  dininp^  out  to 
take  him  with  him  to  wait  behind  his  chair." 
—Ltfe  in  the  Mofumi,  i.  32. 

[1889.— "Here's  the  Ehit  coming  for  the 
late  chimge."— /e.  Kipling,  The  OwMtySy  24.] 

KITTT80L,  KITSOL,  s.  This 
word  survived  till  lately  in  the  In- 
dian Tariff,  but  it  is  otherwise  long 
oljsolete.  It  was  formerly  in  common 
use  for  'an  umbrella,'  aiid  especially 
for  the  kind,  made  of  l>amlx)o  and 
paper,  imported  from  China,  such  as 
the  English  fashion  of  to-day  has 
adopted  to  screen  fire-places  in  summer. 
The  word  is  Portuguese,  quita-sol, 
*  bar -sun.*  Alao  tirasole  occurs  in 
Scot's  Discourse  of  Java,  ouoted  below 
from  Purchas,  See  also  Hulsius,  CoH 
of  Voyagesj  in  German,  1602,  i.  27. 
[Mr.  Skeat  points  out  that  in  Howi- 
ison's  Malay  Diet.  (1801)  we  have, 
S.V.  Payong:  "A  kittasol,  sombrera," 
which  is  nearer  to  the  Port,  original 
than  aiiy  of  the  examples  given  since 
1611.  This  may  be  due  to  the  strong 
Portuguese  influence  at  Malacca.] 

1588.— **  The  present  wajb  fortie  peeces  of 
eilke  ...  a  litter  chaire  and  guilt,  and  two 
quitasolM  of  silke." — ParJ^t't  Mendoza, 
«.  106. 

1605.—".  .  .  Before  the  shewes  came, 
the  King  was  brought  out  vpon  a  man's 
shoulders,  bestriding  his  necke,  and  the 
man  holding  his  l^s  before  him,  and  had 
many  rich  tyiMOles  carried  ouer  and  round 
about  him.—E,  Scot,  in  Purchan,  i.  181. 

1611.— "Of  EittasolM  of  State  for  to 
flhaddow  him,  there  bee  twentie"  (in  the 
Treasury  of  Akbar),— iTawAaiw,  in  Purcluu, 
i.  215. 

[1614.— "Qnitta  aoUs  (or  sombreros)."— 
Jf'ostar,  Letters,  ii.  207.] 

iei6.— "The  China  Capt.,  Andrea  Dittis, 
retomed  from  Lan^asaqne  and  brought  me 
a  present  from  his  brother,  viz.,  1  faire 
XltMoU.  .  .  r—Cocks^t  Diaiy,  i.  28. 


1648.—".  .  .  above  his  head  was  borne 
two  Kipp0-Bole8,  or  Sun-skreens,  made  of 
Paper.  —Taw  Thoixt,  61. 

1673.— "Little  but  rich  Kitrolls  (which 
are  the  names  of  several  Countries  for 
Umbrelloes)."— Fry«r,  160. 

1687.— "They  (the  Aldermen  of  Madras) 
may  be  allowed  to  have  KettjTBOls  over 
them."  —  Leiter  of  Court  of  Directors,  in 
Wheder,  i.  200. 

1690.— "nomen  .  .-.  vulpo  effertur  Pm^ 
9ol  ,  ,  .  aliquando  paulo  aliter  soribitur  .  .  . 
et  utrumque  rectius  pronuntiandum  est 
Paresol  vel  potius  Parcuo?  cujus  significatio 
Appellativa  est,  i.  q.  Qnittesol  seu  unt 
(hMjrdU,  quA  in  calidioribus  regionibus 
utuntur  homines  ad  caput  a  sole  tuendum. " 
—  Hyde*s  Preface  to  Travels  of  Abraham 
PeriUol,  p.  vii.,  in  Syntag,  Dissertt.  i. 

„  "No  Man  in  India,  no  not  the 
Mogul's  Son,  is  permitted  the  Priviledge  of 
wearing  a  Eittisal  or  Umbrella.  .  .  .  The 
use  of  the  Umbrella  is  sacred  to  the  Prince, 
only  to  his  uae."—Ovingtan, 


1755.— "He  carries  a  Raundell,  or  Quit 
de  Soleil  over  your  head."— 7tt!»,  50. 

1759. — In  Expenses  of  Nawab's  entertain- 
ment at  Calcutta,  we  find  :  "A  China  Elity- 
sol  ...  Rs.  ^r-Long,  194.  . 

1761.— A  chart  of  Chittagong,  by  Barth. 
Plaisted,  marks  on  S.  side  of  Chittagong  R., 
an  umbrella-like  tree,  called  "fittyBOU 
Tree." 

[1785.— "To  finish  the  whole,  a  Kittetaw 
(a  kind  of  umbrella)  Ls  suspended  not  in- 
frequently over  the  lady's  nead." — Diary, 
in  Busteed,  EcJtoes,  8rd  ed.  112.] 

1792.—"  In  those  days  the  Ketesal,  which 
is  now  sported  by  our  very  Cooks  and  Boat- 
swains, was  prohibited,  as  I  have  heard, 
d'you  see,  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  field 
officer." — Letter,  in  Madras  Courier,  May  8. 

1813. — In  the  table  of  exports  from  Macao, 
we  find : — 

"  KitUsolls,  large,  2,000  to  3,000, 
do.        small,  8,000  to  10,000," 
MUbum,  ii.  464. 

1875.— "Umbrellas,  Chinese,  of  paper,  or 
KettyBOll*."- /»^Mia  TariJ^. 

In  another  table  of  the  same  year 
"  Chinese  paper  Kettisols,  valuation  Rs.  80 
for  a  box  of  110,  duty  5  per  cent."  (See 
CHATTA,  ROUNDEL,  UMBRELLA.) 

KITTYSOL-BOY,  s.  A  servant 
who  carried  an  umbrella  over  his 
master.  See  Milbnni,  ii.  62.  (See 
examples  under  ROUNDEL.) 

KLING,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
(ifdZm^)  applied  in  the  Malav  countries, 
including  our  Straits  Settlements,  to 
the  people  of  Continental  India  who 
trade  thither,  or  are  settled  in  those 
regions,  and  to  the  descendants  of  thoe^ 
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1605.— ''  The  fifteenth  of  lune  here  arrived 
Nockhuda  (Maooda)  TingaJl,  a  Cling-man 
from  Banda.  .  .  ,*'—CapU  Sarit^  in  PurcfttUf 
i.  385. 

1610. — "  His  Majesty  should  order  that  all 
the  Portuguese  and  QneliliB  merchants  of 
San  ThomI,  who  buy  goods  in  Malacca  and 
export  them  to  India,  San  Thom6,  and 
Bengala  should  pay  the  export  duties,  as 
the  Javanese  [os  Jaos)  who  bring  them  in 
pay  the  import  duties."  —  Livro  tUu 
Monfdety  318. 

1618. — See  remarks  under  Cheling,  and, 
in  the  quotation  from  Godinho  de£redia, 
*'Gampon  Chelim"  and  ''Chelia  of  Coro- 
mandel." 

1868.— '<  The  Klings  of  Western  India  are 
a  numerous  body  of  Mahometans,  and  .  .  . 
are  petty  merchants  and  shopkeepers." — 
Wallace,  Malay  ArcKip.,  ed.  1880,  p.  20. 

„  '*The  foreign  residents  in  Singa- 
pore mainly  consist  of  two  rival  races  .  .  . 
viz.  Klings  from  Uie  Coromandel  Coast 
of  India,  and  Chinese.  .  .  .  The  KlingB 
are  universally  the  hack-carriage  (gharry) 
drivers,  and  private  grooms  (syces),  and  they 
also  monopolize  the  washing  of  clothes.  .  .  . 
But  besides  this  class  there  are  Klings  who 
amass  money  as  tradesmen  and  merchants, 
and  become  rich." — Collingtoood,  Rambles  of 
a  Naturalist,  268-9. 

KOBANG,  8.  The  name  (lit. 
*^eater  division')  of  a  Japanese  gold 
coin,  of  the  same  form  and  class  as 
the  obaag  (q.v.).  The  coin  was  issued 
occasionally  from  1680  to  1860,  and 
its  most  usual  weight  was  222  grs. 
troy.  The  shape  was  oblong,  of  an 
average  length  of  2i  inches  and  width 
of  IJ. 

[1699.-" Cowpan."    See  under  TAEL.] 

1616.— "Aug.  22.— About  10  a  clock  we 
departed  from  Shrongo,  and  paid  our  host 
for  the  howse  a  bar  of  Coban  gould,  vallued 
at  6  taU  4  witw.  .  .  ." — Cocks's  Diary,  i.  165. 

,,  Sept.  17. — "I  received  two  bars 
Coban  gould  with  two  ichibos  (see  ITZEBOO) 
of  4  to  a  ooban,  all  gould,  of  Mr.  Eaton  to 
be  aoco.  for  as  I  should  have  occasion  to 
use  them."— Ibid.  176. 

1705. — "Outre  ces  roupies  il  y  a  encore 
des  pi^es  d'or  qu'on  appelle  ooupans,  qui 
valent  dix-neuf  roupies.  .  .  .  Ces  pieces  s'ap- 
))ellant  coupans  parce-qu'elles  sont  longues, 
et  si  plates  qu'on  en  pourroit  couper,  et 
c'est  liar  allusion  K  notre  lang^e  qu'on  les 
appellent  ainsi." — Luillier,  256-7. 

1727.— "Mv  friend  took  my  advice  and 
compHmented  the  Doctor  wiui  five  Japan 
Gupangs,  or  fifty  Dutch  Dollars."— .<!. 
JJamilUm,  ii.  86  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  86]. 

1726.— "1  gold  Koebaag  (which  is  no 
more  seen  now)  used  to  make  10  ryz  dollars, 
1  Itzebo  making  2^  ryx  doli&rs." ^Valentijn, 
iv.  356. 


1768-71.— "The  coins  current  at  Batavia 
are  the  following :— The  milled  Dutch  gold 
ducat,  which  is  worth  6  gilders  and  12 
stivers ;  the  Japan  gold  conpangs,  of  which 
the  old  go  for  24  Riders,  and  the  new  for 
14  gilders  and  8  stivers."— tStoiwmiu,  E.T. 
i.  307. 

[1813.-"  Gopang."    See  under  MACE.} 

1880.— "Never  give  a  Kobaog  to  a  cat" 
—Jap.  Proverb,  in  Miss  Bird,  i.  3(57. 

KOEL,  8.  Tliis  is  the  common 
name  in  northern  India  of  Eudynamys 
orientalisy  L.  (Fam.  of  CtuJcoos^  also 
called  kokila  and  h^ld.  The  name 
koU  is  taken  from  its  cry  during  the 
breeding  season,  "itw-i7,  ku-il,  increas- 
ing in  vigour  and  intensity  as  it  goes 
on.  The  male  bird  has  also  anotner 
note,  which  Blyth  syllables  as  Ho- 
whee-ko,  or  Ho-a-o,  or  Ho-y-o.  When 
it  takes  flight  it  has  yet  another  some- 
what melodious  and  rich  liquid  call ; 
all  thoroughly  cuculine."    (Jerdon.) 

c.  1526.—"  Another  is  the  Koel,  which  in 
length  may  be  et^ual  to  the  crow,  but  is 
much  thinner.  It  has  a  kind  of  song,  and 
is  the  nightingale  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
respected  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan  as 
much  as  the  nightingale  is  by  us.  It 
inhabits  gardens  where  the  trees  are  close 
planted. '^iJa^,  p.  323. 

c.  1590.— "The  K03ril  resembles  the  myneh 
(see  K7NA),  but  is  blacker,  and  has  red 
eyes  and  a  long  tail.  It  Is  fabled  to  be 
enamoured  of  the  rose,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  nightingale." — Ayeen,  ed.  Oladtoin, 
ii.  381 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  iii.  1*21]. 

c.  1790. — "  Le  plaisir  que  cause  la  fraicheur 
dont  on  Jouit  sous  cette  belle  verdure  est 
augmente  encore  par  le  gazouillement  dea 
oiseauz  et  les  ens  clairs  et  per^ans  da 
KoewU.  .  .  ."—ffa^fner,  ii.  9. 

1810.— "The  Kokeela  and  a  few  other 
birds  of  song." — Maria  Gnxham,  22. 

1883. — "This  same  crow-pheasant  has  a 
second  or  third  cousin  called  the  Koel, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the 
crow,  and  has  its  young  brought  up  by  that 
discreditable  foster-parent.  Now  this  bird 
supposes  that  it  has  a  musical  voice,  and 
devotes  the  best  part  of  the  night  to  vocal 
exercise,  after  the  manner  of  the  nightinnle. 
You  may  call  it  the  Indian  nightingale  if 
you  like.  There  is  a  difference  however  in 
its  song  .  .  .  when  it  gets  to  the  very  top 
of  its  pitch,  its  voice  cracks  and  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  or  rather  there  is  not,  for  the 
persevering  musician  begins  affain.  .  .  . 
Does  not  the  Maratha  novelist,  dwelling  on 
the  delights  of  a  spring  morning  in  an 
Indian  village,  tell  how  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  dulcet  melody  of  the  Koel,  the 

Seen  parrot,  and  the  peacock  ? "— TVifrei  oh 
y  Frontier,  156. 
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KOHINOB,  n.p.  Pers.  Koh-i-nUr, 
*  Mountain  of  Lieht ' ;  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  lamouB  diamonds  in 
the  world.  It  was  an  item  in  the 
Deccan  booty  of  Alauddin  Khilji 
{dd.  1316X  and  was  surrendered  to 
Baber  (or  more  precisely  to  his  son 
Humayun)  on  the  capture  of  Af^ 
<1526).  It  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Moghul  dynasty  till  Nadir 
•extorted  it  at  Dellii  from  the  con- 
<iuered  Mahom  med  Shah  (1 739).  After 
Nadir's  death  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the 
Afghan  monarchy.  Shah  Shuja\ 
Ahmed's  grandson,  had  in  turn  to 
ffive  it  up  to  Ranjit  Singh  when  a 
fugitive  in  his  dominiona  On  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849  it 
passed  to  the  English,  and  is  now 
among  the  Crown  lewels  of  England. 
Before  it  reached  that  position  it  ran 
through  Strang  risks,  as  may  be  read 
in  a  most  diverting  story  told  by 
Bosworth  Smith  in  his  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence  (i.  327-8).  In  1860-51, 
before  bein^  shown  at  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  it  went 
through  a  process  of  cutting  which, 
for  reasons  unintelligible  to  ordinary 
mortals,  reduced  its  weight  from  186^ 
carats  to  106^.  [See  an  interesting 
note  in  BalPs  Tavemiery  ii.  431  seqqJ] 

1526.— ''In  the  battle  in  which  Ibr&him 
WBB  defeated,  Bikerm&jit  (Raja  of  Gwalior) 
was  sent  to  hell.  Bikerm&jit  s  family  .  .  . 
were  at  this  moment  in  Agra.  When 
HfimAiiin  arrived  .  .  .  (he)  did  not  permit 
them  to  be  plundered.  Of  their  own  fr^e 
will  they  presented  to  Hiim&iiin  a  peshiesh 
<see  PEBHCUSH),  consisting  of  a  quantity 
of  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Amonff  these 
was  one  famous  diamond  which  had  been 
«oqmred  by  Sult&n  Aiaeddln.  It  is  so 
Tamable  that  a  judge  of  diamonds  valued 
it  at  half  the  daily  expense  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  about  eight  mishkals.  .  .  "^ 
Baher,  p.  908. 

1676.— (With  an  engraving  of  the  stone.) 
^'This  diamond  belongs  to  the  Great  Mogul 
«  .  .  and  it  weighs  819  Ratit  (see  BUTTEE) 
and  a  half,  which  make  279  and  nine 
16ths  of  our  Carats ;  when  it  was  rough  it 
weigh'd  907  RtUU.  which  make  793  carats." 
—TavemMry  E.T.  li.  148 ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  128]. 

(1842. — "In  one  of  the  bracelets  was  the 
CobX  Noor,  known  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  diamonds  in  the  world."— J^/pAtn- 
sUmej  Caxibul,  i.  68.] 

1856.- 
**  He  fAkbor)  bears  no  weapon,  save  his 
aagger,  hid 
Up  to  uie  ivory  haft  in  muslin  swathes ; 
Kg  onament  but  that  one  famous  gem, 


Mountain  of  Light !  bound  with  a  silken 

thread 
Upon  his  nervous  wrist;   more  used,   I 

ween, 
To  feel  the  rough  strap  of  his  buckler 

there."  The  Banyan  Tree, 

See  also  (1876)  Browning,  Epilogue  to 
PacchiarottOy  &c. 

KOOKBT,  s.  Hind,  hukrl,  [which 
originally  means  'a  twisted  skein  of 
thread,'  from  hQknd^  'to  wind';  and 
then  anything  curved].  The  peculiar 
weapon  of  the  Ooorkhas,  a  biU,  admir- 
ably designed  and  poised  for  hewing 
a  branch  or  a  foe.  [See  engranngs  in 
EgertoHf  Handbook  of  Liaian  ArmSy 
pi.  ix.] 

1798. — *'It  is  in  felling  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  lopping  the  branches  of  others 
for  this  purpose  that  the  dagger  or  knife 
worn  hy  every  Nepauli^n,  and  called  khook- 
heri,  is  chiefly  employed.  "—JSTtriya^ricit'* 
Nepaul,  118. 

[c.  1826. — "I  hear  my  friend  means  to 
offer  me  a  Cuckeiy."— /^.  Comberm^rf.  in 
Life,  ii.  179. 

[1828. — ''  We  have  seen  some  men  supplied 
with  Cookeries,  and  the  curved  knife  of  the 
Ghorka." — SkinnoTf  Exairsiont,  ii.  129.] 

1866. — "  A  dense  jungle  of  bamboo, 
through  which  we  had  to  cut  a  way,  taking 
it  by  turns  to  lead,  and  hew  a  path  through 
the  tough  stems  with  m^  'kulai,'  which 
here  proved  of  great  service."— A^-CW.  T, 
Letcin,  A  Fly  on  Ou  Wh^l,  p.  269. 

EOOMKT,  s.    (See  C00ME7.) 

KOONBEE,  KUNBEE,  KOOL- 
UMBEE,  n.p.  The  name  of  the  . 
prevalent  cultivating  class  in  Guzerat 
and  the  Konkan,  the  Kurini  of  N. 
India.  Skt.  hUuwJba.  The  Kn^iitn  is 
the  pure  Sudra,  [but  the  N.  India 
branch  are  be^nning  to  assert  a  more 
respectable  oricinl  In  the  Deccan  the 
title  distinguisnea  the  cultivator  from 
him  who  wore  arms  and  preferred  to 
be  called  a  Mahratta  (Drummond). 

[1598.— *' The  Canarijns  and  Corombijna 
are  the  Countrimen." — Lin^nhoten,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.260. 

[c.  1610. — "The  natives  are  the  Bramenis, 
Canarins  and  Ckmlombins."  — /'ymri  de 
Lava/,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  85. 

[1818.— "A  Sepoy  of  the  Mharatta  or 
Colmnbee  tribe." — JForhet,  Or,  Mem.  2nd  ed. 
i.27.] 

KOOT,  8.  Hind,  kut,  from  Skt. 
kusfUa,  the  costum  and  codtLs  of  the 
Roinian  writers.  (See  under  PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C.  16.— 

^*  Costiim  molle  date,  et  blandi  mihi  thuria 
honores." — Propertius,  IV.  vi.  5. 

c.  70-80. — ''Odorum  caas&  un^entorum- 
que  et  delidaram,  si  placet,  etiam  miper- 
stitionis  gratift  emantur,  quoniam  tunc 
supplicamus  et  COito.  "—P^Vny,  Hid,  Nat, 
XXII.  56. 

c.  80-90.— (From  the  Sinthus  or  Indus) 
'* ivTKpopTll^crai  diKdffrot,  /SWXXa,  Xi^kiov, 
»dp8os.  .  .  ." — Periplus. 

1563.— "jR.  And  does  not  the  Indian 
OOBtne  ffrow  in  Guzarate  ? 

"0.  It  grows  in  territory  often  subject  to 
Guzarat,  i.e.  lying  between  Bengal  and  Dely 
and  Cambay,  I  mean  the  lands  of  Mamdou 
and  Chitor.  .  .  ."—Garcia,  f.  72. 

1584.— "CoBto  dulce  from  Zindi  and  Cam- 
baia." — Barret,  in  Hakl.  ii.  413. 

KOOZA,  s.  A  goglet,  or  x>itcher 
of  porous  clay  ;  corr.  of  ^^Pers.  hUza, 
Commonly  used  at*Bombay. 

[1611.—"  One  sack  of  cusher  to  make 
coho." — Danvers,  Letters,  i.  1*28.] 

1690.— "Therefore  they  carry  about  with 
them  KoUBen  or  Jarrs  of  Water,  when  they 
go  abroad,  to  quench  their  thirst.  .  .  ." — 
Oviinffton,  295. 

[1871.— "Many  parts  of  India  are  cele- 
brated for  their  CoojahB  or  guglets,  but  the 
finest  are  brought  from  Bussorah,  bemg 
light,  thin,  and  porous,  made  from  a  whitish 
c\a.y. "-^Riddell,  Ind,  Domett.  Earn.,  362.] 

K08H00N,  &  This  is  a  term 
which  was  affected  by  Tippoo  Sahib 
in  his  military  organisation,  for  a 
brigade,  or  a  regiment  in  the  lai^r 
Continental  use  of  that  word.  His 
Piddah  *askar,  or  Regular  Infantry, 
was  formed  into  6  KachahrU  (see 
CUTCHEBRY),  composed  in  all  of  27 
KushUm,  A  MS.  note  on  the  copy  of 
Eirkpatrick's  Letters  in  the  India 
Office  Library  savs  that  Kudioon  was 
properly  Skt.  Jukuni  or  kshcvunu    *a 

frand  division  of  the  force  of  an 
Impire,  as  used  in  the  MahdhhdTata, 
But  the  word  adopted  by  Tippoo 
appears  to  be  Turki.  Thus  we  read 
in  Quatrem^re's  transl.  from  Abdur- 
razzak  :  "  He  (Shah  Rukh)  distributed 
to  the  emirs  who  commanded  the 
tomdns  (corps  of  10,000^  the  koshun 
(corns  of  lOOOX  the  sadek  (of  100),  the 
dehen  (of  10),  and  even  to  the  private 
soldiers,  presents  and  rewards"  {Nots. 
et  Ezts.  xiv.  91  ;  see  also  p.  89). 
Again :  '*  The  soldiers  of  Isfahan 
havinff  heard  of  the  amnesty  ac- 
corded them,  arrived,  koshun  by 
koshun."    (Ibid.  130.)    Vamb^ry  gives 


]^08hun  as  Or.  Turki  for  an  army,  a 
troop  (literally  w^hatever  is  composed 
of  several  parts). 

S753.— ".  .  .  Eara-kuBhiin,  are  also  foot 
iers  .  .  .  the  name  is  Turkish  and 
signifies  black  g^uard."  —  Hanway,  I.  pt. 
ii.  252.] 

c.  1782.— "In  the  time  of  the  deceased 
Nawab,  the  exercises  ...  of  the  regular 
troops  were  .  .  .  performed,  and  the  word 
given  according  to  the  French  system  .  .  . 
but  now,  the  Sultan  (Tippoo)  .  .  .  changed 
the  military  code  .  .  .  and  altered  the 
technical  terms  or  words  of  command  .  .  . 
to  words  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish  Ian- 

Oes.  .  .  .  From  the  regular  infantry 
men  being  selected,  they  were  named 
Kuflhoon,  and  the  officer  commanding  that 
body  was  called  a  Sipahdar.  .  .  ,'*Sitt.  of 
Tipu  SvUtan,  p.  31. 

[1810. — ".  .  .  with  a  division  of  five 
regular  cashoonB.  .  .  "—Wilkt,  Mytort, 
reprint  1869,  ii.  218.] 

KOTOW,  KOWTOW,  s.  From 
the  Chinese  Ko-Vou,  lit  *  knock-head ' ; 
the  salutation  used  in  China  before 
the  Emperor,  his  representatives,  or 
his  symbols,  made  by  prostrations  re- 
peated a  fixed  number  of  times,  the 
forehead  touching  the  ground  at  each 
prostration.  It  is  also  used  as  the 
most  respectful  form  of  salutation 
from  children  to  parents,  and  from 
servants  to  masters  on  formal  occa- 
sions, &c. 

This  mode  of  homage  belongs  to  old 
Pan-Asiatic  practice.  It  was  not, 
however,  accordinfj  to  M.  Pauthier,  of 
indigenous  antiquity  at  the  Court  of 
China,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the 
ancient  Book  of  Rites  of  the  Cheu 
Dynasty,  and  he  supposes  it  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  great  destroyer 
and  reorganiser,  Tsin  shi  Hwangti^ 
the  Builder  of  the  Wall.  It  had 
certainly  become  established  by  the 
8th  centurj'  of  our  era,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Ambassadors  who 
came  to  Court  from  the  famous  Harun- 
al-Rashid  (a.d.  798)  had  to  perform  it. 
Its  nature  is  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo,  and  by  the  ambassadors  of  Shah 
Rukh  (see  below).  It  was  also  the 
established  ceremonial  in  the  presence 
of  the  Mongol  Khans,  and  is  described 
by  Baber  under  the  name  of  homisk. 
It  was  probably  introduced  into  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Moncol  Princes  of 
the  house  of  Hulaku,  and  it  continued 
to  be  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shah 
'Abbas.  The  custom  indeed  in  Persia 
may  possibly  have  come  down  from 
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time  immemorial,  for,  as  the  classical 
quotations  show,  it  was  of  very  ancient 
prevalence  in  that  country.  But  the 
interruptions  to  Persian  monarchy  are 
perhaps  a^nst  this.  In  English  the 
term,  which  was  made  familiar  b^ 
Lord  Amherst's  refusal  to  perform  it 
at  Pekin  in  1816,  is  frequently  used 
for  servile  acquiescence  or  adulation. 

K'o-tou-k'o-tou  I  is  often  colloqui- 
ally used  for  "Thank  you'  {E,  C, 
Baher). 

c.  B.C.  484.— "And  afterwards  when  they 
were  come  to  Susa  in  the  king's  presence, 
and  the  guards  ordered  them  to  fall  down 
and  do  obeiaance,  and  went  so  far  as  to  use 
force  to  compel  them,  they  refused,  and 
said  they  would  never  do  any  such  thing, 
even  were  their  heads  thrust  down  to  the 
ground,  for  it  was  not  their  custom  to 
worship  men,  and  they  had  not  come  to 
Persia  for  that  purpose."  —  Herodotuty  by 
MatBlinMm,  vii.  136. 

c.  B.C.  464.—"  Themistocles  .  .  .  first 
meets  with  Artabanus  the  Chiliarch,  and 
tells  him  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and  wished 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king.  .  .  . 
Bat  quoth  he;  *  Stranger,  the  laws  of  men 
are  various.  .  .  .  You  Oreeks,  'tis  said, 
most  admire  liberty  and  equality,  but  to  us 
of  our  many  and  good  laws  the  best  is  to 
honour  the  idng,  and  adore  him  by  prostra- 
tion, as  the  Image  of  God,  the  Preserver  of 
all  things.'  .  .  .  Themistocles,  on  hearing 
these  things,  says  to  him:  'But  I,  0 
Artabanus,  .  .  .  willmyselfobey  your  laws.' 
.  .  ."— P/«toreA,  TKemistoc,,  xxvii. 

c.  B.C.  890. — "Conon,  being  sent  b^  Phar- 
nabazns  to  the  king,  on  his  arrival,  in 
accordance  with  Persian  custom,  first  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Chiliarch  Tithraustes 
who  held  the  second  rank  in  the  empire, 
and  stated  that  he  desired  an  interview  with 
the  king ;  for  no  one  is  admitted  without 
this.  The  officer  replied:  *It  can  be  at 
onoe;  but  consider  whether  you  think  it 
best  to  have  an  interview,  or  to  write  the 
business  on  which  you  come.  For  if  you 
oome  into  ihe  presence  you  must  needs 
worship  the  king  (what  they  call  Tp(HrKW€ip). 
If  this  is  disagrseable  to  you  you  may 
commit  your  wishes  to  me,  without  doubt 
of  their  being  as  well  accomplished.'  Then 
Conon  says :  '  Indeed  it  is  not  disagreeable 
to  me  to  pay  the  king  any  honour  whatever. 
But  I  fear  lest  I  bring  discredit  upon  my 
city,  if  belonging  to  a  state  which  is  wont 
to  rule  over  other  nations  I  adopt  manners 
which  are  not  her  own,  but  those  of 
foreigners.'  Hence  he  delivered  his  wishes 
in  writing  to  the  officer."— Cam.  Nqxft, 
Cinumj  c.  iv. 

B.C.  924.— "But  he  (Alexander)  was  now 
downhearted,  and  beginning  to  be  desjMtir- 
ing  towards  the  divinity,  and  suspicious 
towards  his  friends.  Especially  he  dreaded 
Antipater  and  his  sons.  Of  these  lolas  was 
the  Kief  Cupbearer,  whilst  Kasander  had 


come  but  lately.  So  the  latter,  seeing 
certain  Barbarians  prostrating  themselves 
{trpoffKWoOrras),  a  sort  of  thing  which  he, 
having  been  brought  up  in  Greek  fashion, 
had  never  witnessed  before,  broke  into  fits 
of  laughter.  But  Alexander  in  a  rage  gript 
him  fast  by  the  hair  with  both  hands, 
and  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall." — 
Plutarch^  Alexander,  Ixxiv. 

▲.D.  798.— "In  the  14th  year  of  Tchin- 
yuan,  the  Khalif  Galun  {H&rvin)  sent  three 
ambassadors  to  the  EmpMsror ;  they  performed 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  and  beating  t^e 
forehead  on  the  ground,  to  salute  the 
Emperor.  The  earlier  ambassadors  from 
the  Ehalifs  who  came  to  China  had  at 
first  made  difficulties  about  performing  this 
ceremony.  The  Chinese  history  relates  that 
the  Mahomedans  declared  that  they  knelt 
only  to  worship  Heaven.  But  eventually, 
being  better  informed,  they  made  scruple 
no  longer." — Oauhily  Ahr6gi  de  VUistoit-e  des 
Thaiigst  in  Atnifotf  Mimoires  cone,  let  Ohinois, 
xvi.  144. 

c.  1245.  —  "  Tartari  de  mandato  ipsius 
principes  sues  Baiochonoy  et  Bato  violenter 
ab  omnibus  nunciis  ad  ipsos  venientibus 
faciunt  adorari  cum  triplici  genuum  flexione, 
triplici  quoque  oapitum  suorum  in  terram 
allisione.  — Vi»c«i<  BellovacefuU,  Spec.  HU- 
toriale,  1.  xxix.  cap.  74. 

1298. — "And  when  they  are  all  seated, 
each  in  his  proper  place,  then  a  great 
prelate  rises  and  says  with  a  loud  voice: 
^  Bow  and  adore  1 '  And  as  soon  as  he  has 
said  this,  the  company  bow  down  until 
their  foreheads  touch  the  earth  in  adoration 
towards  the  Emperor  as  if  he  were  a  god. 
And  this  adoration  they  repeat  four  times." 
— Marco  Polo,  Bk.  ii.  oh.  15. 

1404. — "£  ficieronle  vestir  dos  ropas  de 
cainooan  (see  KINCOB),   6  la  usanza   era, 

?[uando  estas  roupat  ponian  por  el  Sefior,  de 
acer  un  gran  yantar,  6  despues  de  comer 
de  les  vestir  de  las  ropas,  4  entonces  de 
fincar  los  finojos  tres  voces  in  tierra  por 
reverenoia  del  gran  Sefior." — Clavijo,  §  xcii. 

„  "And  the  custom  was,  when  these 
rob€«  were  presented  as  from  the  Emperor, 
to  make  a  great  feast,  and  after  eating  to 
clothe  them  with  the  robes,  and  then  that 
they  should  touch  the  ground  three  times 
with  the  knees  to  show  great  reverence  for 
the  Lord."— See  Markham,  p.  104. 

1421.—"  His  worship  Hajji  Yusuf  the 
Kaad,  who  was  .  .  .  chief  of  one  of  the 
twelve  imperial  Councils,  came  forward 
accompanied  by  several  Mussulmans  ac- 
quainted with  the  laiiguages.  They  said  to 
the  ambassadors:  'First  prostrate  your- 
selves,  and  then  touch  the  ground  three 
times  with  your  heads.'" — Embauy  from 
Shdh  Ruihf  in  Cathayy  p.  ccvi. 

1502. — "My  uncle  the  elder  Khan  came 
three  or  four  farsangs  out  from  Tashkend, 
and  having  erected  an  awning,  seated  him- 
self under  it.  The  younger  Khan  advanced 
.  .  .  and  when  he  came  to  the  distance  at 
which  the  ibontuA  is  to  be  performed,  he 
knelt  nine  times.  .  .  ."— Ba6er|  106, 
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c.  1590.— The  kcmuh  under  Akbar  had 
beenspreatly  modified : 

"ms  Majesty  has  oommaDded  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  to  be  placed  upon  the  fore- 
head, and  the  head  to  oe  bent  downwards. 
This  mode  of  salutation,  in  the  language 
of  the  present  a^e,  is  called  Komuh." — AiUy 
ed.  Blochmann,  i.  158. 

But  for  his  ^ition  as  the  head  of  reli^on. 
in  his  new  faith  he  permitted,  or  clamiea 
prostration  {njda)  before  him  : 

"  As  some  perrerse  and  dark -minded  men 
look  uponprostration  as  blasphemous  man- 
worship,  n\B  Majesty,  from  practical  wisdom, 
has  onlerod  it  to  oe  discontinued  by  the 
ignorant^  and  remitted  it  to  all  ranks.  .  .  . 
However,  in  the  private  assembly,  when  any 
of  those  are  in  waiting,  upon  whom  the  staj* 
of  food  fortune  shines,  and  they  receive  the 
order  of  seating  themselves,  they  certainly 
perform  the  prostration  of  gratitude  by 
bowing  down  tiieir  foreheads  to  the  earth." 
~/6^  p.  169. 

[1615. — ".  .  .Whereatt  some  officers  called 
me  to  sitB-da  {ni-ddk),  but  the  King  answered 
no,  no,  in  Persian." — iSfir  T,  Roe^  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  244  ;  and  see  ii.  296.] 

1618.— "The  Kinff  (Sh&h  'Abbfts)  halted 
and  looked  at  the  Siutan,  the  latter  on  both 
knees,  as  is  their  fashion,  near  him,  and 
advanced  his  right  foot  towards  him  to  be 
kissed.  The  Sultan  having  kissed  it,  and 
touched  it  with  his  forehead  .  .  .  made  a 
circuit  round  the  king,  passing  behind  him, 
and  making  way  for  his  companions  to  do 
the  like.  This  done  the  Sultan  came  and 
kissed  a  second  time,  as  did  the  other,  and 
this  they  did  three  times."— P.  delta  ValU, 
i.  646. 

[c.  1686.— "Job  (Chamock)  made  a  salam 
Koomisy  or  low  obeisance,  every  second  step 
he  advanced."— Onn^,  FiugmeniSy  quoted  in 
Yultf  Hedges*  Dianft  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  xcvii.] 

1816. — "Lord  Amherst  put  into  my  hands 
...  a  translation  ...  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
a  document  received  at  Tongchow  with 
some  others  from  Chang,  containing  an 
official  description  of  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  at  the  public  audience  of  the 
Embassador.  .  .  .  The  Embassador  was  then 
to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Mandarins 
to  the  level  area,  where  kneeling  ...  he  was 
next  to  have  been  conducted  to  Uie  lower  end 
of  the  hall,  where  facing  the  upner  part .  .  . 
he  was  to  have  performed  the  JCO-ion  with 
9  prostrations;  afterwards  he  was  to  have 
been  led  out  of  the  hall,  and  having  pros- 
trated himself  once  behind  the  row  of 
Mandarins,  he  was  to  have  been  allowed  to 
sit  down ;  he  was  further  to  have  pros- 
trated himself  with  the  attendant  Princes 
and  Mandarins  when  the  Emperor  drank. 
Two  other  prostrations  were  to  have  been 
made,  the  nrst  when  the  milk-tea  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  and  the  other  when  he  bad 
finished  drinking." — Ellis's  Journal  of  (Lord 
Amherst's)  Embassy  to  China,  213-214. 

1824.—"  The  first  ambassador,  with  all  his 
following,  shall  then  perform  the  ceremonial 
of  the  three  kneelings  and  the  nine  pros- 
trations ;  they  shall  then  rise  and  bo  led 


away  in  proper  order." — Ceremonial  olfsernri 
at  the  Court  qf  Peking  Jor  the  Rec^pHom  of" 
Ambassador9,  ed.  1824,  in  Pauthier,  192. 

1855.—" .  .  .  The  spectacle  of  one  after 
another  of  the  aristocracy  of  nature  making- 
the  kotow  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  aoddent. 
—if.  Martinmuy  Autobiog.  ii.  877. 

1860. — "Some  Seiks,  and  a  private  in  the* 
Buffs  having  remained  behind  with  the  grog- 
carts,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 
On  the  next  morning  thev  were  brought 
before  the  authorities,  and  commanded  to 
perform  the  koton.  The  Seiks  obeyed; 
but  Moyse,  the  English  soldier,  declaring- 
that  he  would  not  prostrate  himself  before 
any  Chinaman  alive,  was  immediately 
knocked  upon  the  head,  and  his  body 
thrown  upon  a  dunghill "  (see  China  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Times),  This  passage- 
prefaces  some  noble  lines  by  Sir  F.  Doyle» 
ending : 
"  Vain  mightiest  fleets,  of  iron  framed  ; 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns ; 
•  Unless  proud  England  keep,  untamed. 
The  strong  heart  of  her  sons. 

So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ring — 
A  man  of  mean  estate. 

Who  died,  as  firm  as  Sparta's  king. 
Because  his  soul  was  great." 

Macmillan's  Mag.  iii.  130. 

1876.—"  Nebba  more  kowtow  big  people. '" 
—Leland,  46. 

1879.— "We  know  that  John  Bull  adorea 
a  lord,  but  a  man  of  Major  L'Estrange'a 
social  standing  would  scarcely  kowtow  to 
ever^  shabby  little  title  to  be  found  in 
stu£^  little  rooms  in  Mayfair." — Sat,  Rewietr^ 
Aprill9,  p.  506. 

KOTUL,  s.  This  appears  tx)  be  a 
Tiirki  word,  though  adopted  by  the 
Afghans.  Kotal^  *a  mountain  pass,  a 
col?  Pavet  de  Courteille  quotes  several 
passages,  in  which  it  occurs,  fioui 
Baber's  original  Turki. 

[1554.— "Kontel."  See  under  BHUfO- 
CEB08. 

[1809.— "We  afterwards  went  on  through 
the  hills,  and  crossed  two  Cotnls  or  passes. '* 
—Elphinstone,  ^aidful,  ed.  1842,  i.  51.] 

KUBBEB,  EHUBBEB,  s.  Ar.— P. 

— H.  khabar,  *news,*  and  especially  as  a 
sporting  term,  news  of  game,  e,g. 
"There  is  pncka  khubber  of  a  tiger 
this  morning.'' 

[1828. — "  .  .  .  the  servant  informed  us 
that  there  were  some  gongwalas,  or  villagers, 
in  waiting,  who  had  some  khnbbor  (news 
about  tigers)  to  give  us." — Mvndf,  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketdies,  ed.  1858,  p.  58.] 

1878.—"  Khabar  of  innumerable  black 
partridges  had  been  received." — l^e  m  the 
Mofussil,  i.  159. 

1879.—"  He  will  not  tell  me  what  kbabbar 
has  been  received."—*  Vanitv  Fair,*  Nov. 
29,  p.  299. 
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KUBBEBDAUB.  An  interjec- 
tional  exclamation,  *  Take  care !  * 
Pers.  khcibar-ddrl  *take  heed!'  (see 
KUBBEB).  It  is  the  usual  cry  of 
chokidars  to  show  that  they  are 
awake.  [As  a  substantive  it  has  the 
sense  of  a  *  scout'  or  *spy.'] 

c.  1664.—**  Each  omrah  caaseth  a  guard 
to  be  kept  all  the  night  long^  in  his  par- 
ticular camp,  of  such  men  that  perpetually 
go  the  round,  and  cry  Kaber-aar,  have  a 
care."— J5«-nt>r,  E.T.  119;  [ed.  Constable, 
369]. 

c.  1665. — **Les  archers  crient  ensuite  a 
pleino  t^te,  Caberdar,  c'est  k  dire  prends 
gardo." — Theffenotf  v.  58. 

[1813. — **  There  is  a  strange  custom  which 
prevails  at  all  Indian  courts,  of  having  a 
servant  called  a  khubnr-dar,  or  newsman, 
who  is  an  admitted  spy  upon  the  chief,  about 
whose  person  he  is  employed." — Broughton, 
Leiiars  from  a  Makratta  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  25.] 

KXJBLAB,  s.  Hind.  KaJidr,  [Skt. 
tkandha-kdra,  'one  who  carries  loads 
on,  his  shoulders'].  The  name  of 
a  Sudra  caste  of  cultivators,  numerous 
in  Bahar  and  the  N.W.  Provinces, 
whose  speciality  is  to  carry  palankins. 
The  name  is,  therefore,  in  many  parts 
of  India  synonymous  with  *palankin- 
bearer,'  and  the  Hindu  body-servants 
called  bearers  (q.v.)  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  are  generally  of  this  caste. 

c.  1850. — "  It  is  the  custom  for  every 
traveller  in  India  .  .  .  also  to  hire  kah&n, 
who  caxry  the  kitchen  furniture,  whilst 
others  carry  himself  in  the  palankin,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  carry  the  latter 
when  it  is  not  in  use." — Ibn  BcUuta,  ill.  415. 

c.  1550.—"  So  saying  he  beean  to  make 
ready  a  present,  and  sent  for  bulbs,  roots, 
and  fruit,  birds  and  beasts,  with  the  finest 
of  fish  .  .  .  which  were  brought  by  kaliSxB 
in  basketfula." — RdmdyaTia  of  Tulsi  Ddj,  by 
Chowae,  1878,  ii.  101. 

1673.— "He  (the  President  of  Bombay) 
ffoes  sometimes  in  his  Coach,  drawn  by 
uiige  Milk-white  Oxen,  sometimes  on  Horse- 
back, other  times  in  Palankeens,  carried  by 
Cohon,  MuutlmoL  Porters." — ^ryer,  08. 

1810. — "TheCahar,  or  oalanquin-bearer, 
18  ft  servant  of  peculiar  utility  in  a  country 
where,  for  four  months,  the  intense  heat 
precludes  Europeans  from  taking  much 
exercise." — Wiliiamton,  V.M.  i.  209. 

1873.— "Mi£i  Eahir.  A  widely  spread 
caste  of  rather  inferior  rank,  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  caarypaltis,  dolis,  water-skins,  &c. ; 
to  act  as  Porters  .  .  .  they  eat  flesh  and 
drink  spirits:  they  are  an  ignorant  but 
industrious  class.  Buchanan  describes  them 
as  of  Telinga  descent.  .  .  ."—Dr.  H.  V. 
Garter's  Notices  of  OcLstes  in  Bomhay  Pry., 
quoted  in  Ind,  Antiq.  ii.  154. 


KIJLA,  KLA,  n.p.  Burmese  name 
of  a  native  of  Continental  India  ;  and 
hence  misapplied  also  to  the  English 
and  other  Westerns  who  have  come 
from  India  to  Burma ;  in  fact  used 
generally  for  a  Western  foreigner. 

The  origin  of  this  term  lias  been 
much  debated.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  Indian  race,  the  Kola;  another 
sug^tion  has  connected  it  with 
KaXinga  (see  ELING) ;  and  a  third 
with  the  Skt.  hala^  *  caste  or  tribe  * ; 
whilst  the  Burmese  popular  etymology 
renders  it  from  fet,  *  to  cross  over,'  anJi 
te,  *to  come,'  therefore  *the  people 
that  come  across  (the  sea).'  But  the 
true  history  of  the  word  has  for  the 
first  time  been  traced  by  Professor 
Forchhammer,  to  Gola,  the  name 
applied  in  old  Pegu  inscriptions  to 
the  Indian  Buddhist  immigrants,  a 
name  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Skt.  GavdOy  the  ancient  name  of 
Northern  Bengal,  whence  the  famous 
city  of  Gaur  (see  GOUB,  o). 

14  th  cent. — **  The  Heroes  Sona  and  Uttara 
were  sent  to  Ramafifia,  which  forms  a  part 
of  Suvannabhumi,  to  propagate  the  noly 
faith.  .  .  .  This  town  is  callMl  to  this  day 
OolBmattikanagara,  because  of  the  many 
houses  it  contained  made  of  earth  in  the 
fashion  of  houses  of  the  Qola  people." — 
Jnscr,  at  Kalydni  near  Pegu,  in  Forchhammerf 
ii.  5. 

1795. — "They  were  still  anxious  to  know 
why  a  person  consulting  his  own  amusement, 
and  master  of  his  own  time,  should  walk  ach 
fast ;  but  on  being  informed  that  I  was  a 
'Colar,'  or  stranger,  and  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  my  ooimtry,  they  were  reconciled 
to  this.  .  .  ." — Symes,  Embassy,  p.  290. 

1855. — "  His  private  dwelling  was  a  small 
place  on  one  side  of  the  court,  from  which 
the  women  peeped  out  at  the  Kalds  ',.,,** 
—  Ytile,  Mission  to  the  Court  ofAva  {Phayre*s), 
p.  5. 

,,  "Bv  a  curious  self-delusion,  the 
Burmans  would  seem  to  claim  that  in  theory 
at  least  they  are  white  people.  And  what 
is  still  more  curious,  the  Bengalees  appear 
indirectly  to  admit  the  claim ;  for  our 
servants  in  speaking  of  themselves  and 
their  countrymen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Burmans,  constantly  made  use  of  the  term 
kdldadmi — 'black  man,'  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Burmese  kSAA,  a  foreigner." — 
Ibid,  p.  37. 

KXJMPASS,  s.  Hind,  kampds,  cor- 
ruption of  English  compassj  and  hence 
applied  not  only  to  a  marine  or  a 
surveying  compass,  but  also  to  theo- 
dolites, levelling  instruments,  and  other 
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elaborate  instrunients  of  observation, 
and  even  to  the  shaft  of  a  carria^. 
Thus  the  sextant  used  to  be  called 
tikufUa  kampdssy  "  the  3-cornered  com- 
pass." 

[1866. — "Many  an  amusing  story  did  I 
hear  of  this  wonderful  kompaBS.  It  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  reversing  everything 
observed.  Hence  if  you  looked  through 
the  doorbeen  at  a  fort,  everything  inside  was 
revealed.  Thus  the  Feringhees  so  readily 
took  forts,  not  by  skill  or  by  valour,  but  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  door- 
hfen,"—ConfeM,  qfan  Orderly ^  175.] 

KUNKUE,  CONKER,  &c.,  s. 
Hind.  kankaVf  *  gravel.'  As  r^i'ds  the 
definition  of  the  word  in  Anglo-Indian 
iisa^e  it  is  impossible  to  improve  on 
WiEon:  "A  coarse  kind  of  limestone 
found  in  the  soil,  in  large  tabular 
strata,  or  interspersed  throughout  the 
superficial  mould,  in  nodules  of  various 
sizes,  though  usually  small."  Nodular 
kunkuTy  wlierever  it  exists,  is  the  usual 
material  for  road  metalling,  and  as  it 
binds  when  wetted  and  rammed  into  a 
compact,  hard,  and  even  surface,  it  is 
an  admirable  material  for  the  purpose. 

c.  1781. — "Etaya  is  situated  on  a  very 
high  bank  of  the  river  Jumna,  the  sides  of 
which  consist  of  what  in  India  is  called 
concha,  which  is  originally  sand,  but  the 
constant  action  of  the  sun  m  the  dry  season 
forms  it  almost  into  a  vitrification  "  (!)^ 
Hodges,  110. 

1794.— "Konker"  appears  in  a  Notifica- 
tion for  tenders  in  Calcutta  Gazette. — In 
Seton-Karr,  ii.  136. 

c.  1809. — **  We  came  within  view  of  Cawn- 
pore.  Our  long,  long  voyage  terminated 
imder  a  hi^^h  conkur  bank." — Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, AtUobiog,  381. 

1810.—'*.  .  .  a  weaker  kind  of  lime  is 
obtained  bjr  burning  a  substance  called 
kanknr,  which,  at  first,  might  be  mistaken 
for  small  rugged  flints,  slightly  coated  with 
aonr-^Willtamsan,  V,  M.  ii.  18. 

KIJBEEF,  EHUBBEEF,  s.  Hind, 
adopted  from  Ar.  kharif  (* autumn'). 
The  crop  sown  just  before,  or  at  the 
beginning  of,  the  rainy  season,  in  May 
or  June,  and  reaped  after  the  rains  in 
November — December.  This  includes 
rice,  maize,  the  tall  millets,  &c.  (See 
BUBBEE). 

[1824.—"  The  basis  on  which  the  settle- 
ments were  generally  founded,  was  a  measure- 
ment of  the  Khureef,  or  first  crop,  when  it 
is  cut  down,  and  of  the  Bnbbee,  or  second, 
when  it  is  about  half  a  foot  high.  .  .  ." — 
Malcolm^  CenircU  Jndta^  ii.  29.  ] 


KUBKOOL,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
city  and  territory  in  the  Deccan,  KamUl 
of  the  Imv.  Gmsdieer;  till  1838  a 
tributary  I«<awabship ;  then  resumed 
on  account  of  treason  ;  and  now  since 
1858  a  collectorate  of  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Properly  Kandanur;  Canoul 
of  Orme.  Kirkpatrick  says  that  the 
name  Kumooly  Kuntwol,  or  Kundnool 
(all  of  which  forms  seem  to  be  applied 
corruptly  to  the  place)  signifies  in  the 
language  of  that  country  'fine  spun, 
clear  thread,'  and  accoraing  to  Meer 
Husain  it  has  its  name  from  its  beauti- 
ful cotton  fabrics.  But  ^ve  presume  the 
town  must  have  existed  beiore  it  made 
cotton  fabrics  ?  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  stuif  that  men,  even  so  able  as 
Kirkpatrick,  sometimes  repeat  after 
those  native  authorities  who  "ought 
to  know  better,"  as  we  are  often  told. 
[The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  the  name  as 
Tarn.  kamiUuy  from  handetia,  *  a  mixture 
of  lamp-oil  and  burnt  straw  used  in 
ffreasing  cart-wheels*  and  prolu, '  village,' 
oecause  when  the  temple  at  Alampur 
was  being  built,  the  wheels  of  the  carts 
were  greased  here,  and  thus  a  settlement 
was  formed.]  ' 

KUTTAUB,  s.  Hind,  katdr,  Skt. 
kattdfa,  *  a  dagger,'  especially  a  kind  of 
dagger  peculiar  to  Inaia,  having  a  solid 
blade  of  diamond -section,  the  handle 
of  which  consists  of  two  parallel  \^r3 
with  a  cross-piece  joining  them.  The 
hand  ^rips  the  cross-piece,  and  the  bars 
pass  along  each  side  of  the  wrist.  [See 
a  drawing  in  Egerton^  Handbook,  Indian 
Armsj  pi.  ix.]  Ibn  Batuta's  account 
is  vivid,  and  perhaps  in  the  matter  of 
size  there  may  be  no  exaggeration. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Water- 
house  I  have  a  phototype  of  some 
Travancore  weapons  shown  at  the 
Calcutta  Exhibition  of  1883-4  ;  among 
them  two  great  kaidrs,  with  sheaths 
made  from  the  snouts  of  two  saw- 
fishes (with  the  teeth  remaining  in). 
They  are  done  to  scale,  and  one  of 
the  blades  is  20  inches  long,  the  other 
26.  There  is  also  a  plate  in  the 
Lid.  Antiq.  (vii.  193^  representing  some 
curious  weapons  irom  the  Tanjore 
Palace  Armoury,  among  which  are 
katdr-hilted  dagcers  evidently  of  great 
length,  though  Uie  entire  length  is  not 
shown.  The  plate  accompanies  in- 
teresting notes  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Walhouse, 
who  states  the  curious  fact  that  many 
of  the  blades  mounted  A^ar- fashion 
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were  of  European  manufacture,  and 
ihat  one  of  these  bore  the  famous  name 
of  Andrea  Ferara.  I  add  an  extract. 
Mr.  Walhouse  accounts  for  the  adoption 
of  these  blades  in  a  country  possess- 
ing the  far-famed  Indian  steel,  m  that 
the  latter  was  excessively  brittle.  The 
passage  from  Stavorinus  describes  the 
weapon,  without  giving  a  native  name. 
We  do  not  know  wnat  name  is  indicated 
by  *  belly  piercer.' 

c.  1848.—*'  The  villAgers  gathered  round 
him,  and  one  of  them  stabmd  him  with  a 
M'ttftra.  Thia  is  the  name  g^ven  to  an 
iron  weapon  resembling  a  plough-share; 
the  hand  is  inserted  into  it  so  that  the  fore- 
arm is  shielded ;  but  the  blade  beyond  is 
two  cubits  in  length,  and  a  blow  with  it  is 
mortal.  "--72>n  BatiUa,  iv.  31-82. 

1442.— "The  blacks  of  this  country  have 
the  body  nearly  naked.  ...  In  one  hand 
they  hold  an  Indian  poignard  (katftrah-i- 
Mindl),  and  in  the  other  a  buckler  of  ox- 
hide .  .  .  this  costume  is  common  to  the 
king  and  the  beggar."— ^ftcfttrrozedit,  in 
India  in  theXVth  ^rU.,  p.  17. 

c.  1526. — "On  the  whole  there  were  g^ven 
one  tipch&k  horse  with  the  saddle,  two  pairs 
of  swords  with  the  belts,  25  sets  of  enamelled 
daggers  {khanjca^-see  HANGER),  16  ena- 
melled Idt&relis,  two  daggers  (jamdher— 
see  JUMBUD)  set  with  precious  stones."— 
BoifT,  838. 

[c.  1590. — In  the  list  of  the  Moghul  arms 
we  have:  '^10.  Katdrah,  price  J  R.  to  1 
Muhur."— ^iMj  ed.  Bloehmann,  i.  110,  with 
an  engraving,  No.  9,  pi.  xii.] 

1688. — "Lcs  peraonnes  de  quality  portSt 
dans  la  ceinture  vne  sorte  d'armes,  ou  de 
poignards,  courte  et  laige,  qu'ils  appellent 
gifida  (?)  ou  Catarre,  dont  la  garae  et  la 
gaine  sont  d*or"—Mandelsloj  Paris,   1659, 

1678.— "They  go  rich  in  Attire,  with  a 
Poniard,  or  Catazre,  at  their  girdle."— 
Fryer,  93. 

1690. — ".  .  .  which  chafes  and  ferments 
him  to  such  a  pitch ;  that  with  a  Catany  or 
Bagonet  in  his  hands  he  first  falls  upon  those 
that  are  near  him  .  .  .  killing  and  stabbing 
as  he  goes.  .  .    "—Ovington,  287. 

1754. — "To  these  were  added  an  enamelled 
dagger  (which  the  Indians  call  cnttarri)  and 
two  swords. .  .  ." — ff,  ofNadvTf  in  Hanway*s 
Travels,  ii  886. 

1768-71.— "They  (the  Mo^)  on  the  left 
aide  .  .  .  wear  a  weapon  which  they  call  by 
a  name  that  may  be  translated  bdly-piereer  ; 
it  is  about  14  inches  long ;  broad  near  the 
hilt,  and  tapering  away  to  a  sharp  point ;  it 
is  made  of  fine  steel;  the  handle  has,  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  catch,  which,  when  the 
weapon  is  griped  by  the  hand,  shuts  round 
the  wrist,  and  secures  it  from  being  dropped." 
—Stawrtmu,  B.T.  1.  457. 

1818. — "After  a  short  silent  prayer,  Lul- 
labhy,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  company, 
2l 


waved  his  cataira,  or  short  dagger,  over  the 
bed  of  the  expiring  man.  .  .  .  The  {wtient 
continued  for  some  time  motionless :  in  half 
an  hour  his  heart  appeared  to  beat,  circula- 
tion quickened,  ...  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  hour  LuUabhy  had  effected  his  cure." 
--ForUi,  Or.  Mem,  iii.  249 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  272» 
and  see  l  69]. 

1856.— "The  manners  of  the  bardlo  tribe 
are  very  similar  to  those  oi  their  Rajpoot 
clients  ;  their  dress  is  nearly  the  same,  but 
the  bard  seldom  appears  without  the 
*Kutar,'  or  dagger,  a  representation  of 
which  is  scrawlea  beside  his  signature,  and 
often  rudely  engraved  upon  his  monumental 
stone,  in  evidence  of  his  death  in  the  sacred 
duty  of  TrAgA"  {a. v.). —Forbes,  Rds  Mdld, 
ed.  1878,  pp.  559-560. 

1878. — "The ancient  Indian  smiths  seem 
to  have  had  a  difficulty  in  hitting  on  a 
medium  between  this  highly  refined  brittle 
steel  and  a  too  soft  metal.  In  ancient 
sculptures,  as  in  Srirangam  near  Trichina- 
paUi,  life-sized  figures  of  armed  men  are 
represented,  bearing  Kuttars  or  long 
daggers  of  a  peculiar  shape ;  the  handles, 
not  so  broad  as  in  the  later  Knttars,  are 
covered  with  a  long  narrow  guard,  and  the 
blades  2^  inches  broad  at  bottom,  taper 
very  ppraaually  to  a  point  through  a  length 
of  18  mches,  more  than  {  of  which  is  deeply 
chaimelled  on  both  sides  with  6  converging 
grooves.  There  were  many  of  these  in  the 
Tanjor  armoury,  perfectly  corresponding . . . 
and  all  were  so  soft  as  to  be  eaisuy  bent."-^ 
Ind.  AnUq,  vii. 

EXJZZANNA,  s.  Ar.— H.  khiaanay 
or  hhazdncby  'a  treasury.'  [In  Ar.  Mo- 
zmaky  or  Jckaznak,  means  *a  treasure,' 
representing  1000  his  or  purses,  each 
worth  about  £5  ^see  BurtoUy  Ar.  Niglits, 
i.  405).]  It  is  tne  usual  word  for  the 
district  and  general  treasuries  in  British 
India  ;  BJidkhassdnchi  for  the  treasurer. 

1683.— "Ye  King's  Duan  (see  DEWAUN) 
had  demanded  of  them  8000  Rupees  on 
account  of  remains  of  last  year's  Tallecas 
(see  TAUJCA)  .  .  .  ordering  his  Peasdast 
[Peshdast,  an  assistant)  to  see  it  suddenly 
paid  in  ye  King's  Conanna."  —  Hedges, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  103. 

S757. — "A  mint  has  been  established  in 
sutta;  continue  coining  gold  and  silver 
into  Biocas  and  Mohun  .  .  .  they  shall 
pass  current  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar  and  Orissa,  and  be  received  into  the 
Cadgaxma.  .  .  ." — Perwannah  from  Jajffier 
Ally  Khan,  in  Verelsl,  App.  145.] 

KUZZILBASH,  n.p.  Turki  ktdU 
bdsh,  *  red-head.*  This  title  has  been 
since  the  days  of  the  Safavi  (see 
SOPHY)  dynasty  in  Persia,  applied  to 
the  Persianized  Turks,  who  form  the 
ruling  class  in  that  country,  from 
the  red  caps  which  they  wore.    The 
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class  is  also  settled  extensively  over 
Afghanistan.  ["At  Kabul,"  writes 
BeUew  (Bacea  of  AfgJumidany  107), 
"he  (Naoiir)  left  as  chandavJy  or  *rear 
ffuard,'  a  detachment  of  12,000  of  his 
Kizilbash  (so  named  from  the  red  caps 
they  wore),  or  Mughal  Persian  troops. 
After  the  death  of  Nadir  they  remained 
at  Kabul  as  a  military  colony,  and  their 
descendants  occupy  a  distinct  quarter 
of  the  city,  which  is  called  Ghandaul, 
These  Kizilbaah  hold  their  own  ground 
here,  as  a  distinct  Persian  community 
of  the  Shia  persuasion,  against  the 
native  population  of  the  Sunni  pro- 
fession- They  constitute  an  important 
element  in  the  general  population  of 
the  city,  and  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  in  its  local  politics.  Owin^  to 
their  isolated  position  and  antagonism 
to  the  native  population,  they  are 
favourably  inclmed  to  the  British 
authority."]  Manv  of  them  used  to 
take  service  with  the  Delhi  emperors  ; 
and  not  a  few  do  so  now  in  our  frontier 
cavalry  regiments. 

c.  1510. — "L'vsanza  loro  h  di  portare  vna 
berretta  rossa,  ch'auanza  sopra  la  testa 
mezzo  braodo,  a  guisa  d'vn  eon  Q  like  a  toi) '), 
che  dalla  parte^  che  si  znette  in  testa^  vine 
a  essar  larga,  nstringendosi  tuttauia  smo  in 
cima,  et  h  fatta  con  dodici  coste  groeae  vn 
dito  .  .  .  ne  mai  ta^liano  barba  ne  mos- 
tacchi." — 6^.  M,  AnguiUllo.  in  Ramusiot  ii. 
f.74. 

1550.— "Oltra  11  deserto  che  h  sopra  il- 
Coraasam  fino  k  Samarcand  .  .  .  signorreff- 
giano  leacil  bos,  cio^  le  berrette  verdi,  Te 
quali  benette  verdi  sono  alconi  Tartari 
Mujsulmani  che  portano  le  loro  berrette  di 
f eltro  verde  acute,  e  cosi  si  fanno  chiamare 
k  differentia  de  Soffiani  suoi  capitali  nemici 
che  signoregp^iano  la  Persia,  pur  anche  easi 
Musuhnani,  i  quali  portano  le  berrotte  rosM, 
quali  berrette  verdi  e  rosse,  hanno  continua- 
mente  hauuta  fra  se  guerra  cnidelissima  per 
causa  di  diversitk  di  opinione  nella  loro 
religione." — Chagai  Memet,  in  Ramiuio,  ii. 
f.  16v.  "Beyond  the  desert  above  Ooras- 
sam,  as  far  as  Samarkand  and  the  idolatrous 
cities,  the  Vethilbcis  (lescilbas)  or  'Green- 
caps,  are  predominant.  These  Green-cape 
are  certain  Musulman  Tartars  who  wear 
pointed  caps  of  green  felt,  and  they  are  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  their  chief 
enemies  the  Soffians,  who  are  predominant 
in  Persia,  who  are  indeed  also  Musulmans, 
but  who  wear  red  caps." 

1574.— "These  Persians  are  also  called 
lUd  Turl-Sf  which  I  believe  is  because  they 
have  behind  on  their  Turbants,  Bed  Marks, 
as  Cotton  Bibbands  &c.  with  Bed  Brims, 
whereby  they  are  soon  discerned  from  other 
Nations."— Aowflo//,  178. 

1606.—"  Cootibaxaa,  who  are  the  soldierB 


whom  they  esteem  most  highly." — OotateOy 
f.  143. 

1653.— "le  visits  le  kaMllMcha  qui  y 
commande  vne  petite  forteresse,  duquel  ie 
reoeu  beauooup  de  dvilitez." — Be  La  Boul' 
laye-le-GouZy  ed.  1657»  pp.  284-6. 

,,  " EesellMudM  est  vn  mot  oompostf 
de  Aew/,  <^ui  signifie  rouge,  et  badU,  testa, 
oomme  qui  diroit  teste  rouge,  et  par  oe 
terme  s  entendent  les  gens  de  guerre  de 
Perse,  k  cause  du  bonnet  de  Sopiii  qui  est 
rouge."— /6ia.  546. 

1678. — "Those  who  oomrase  the  liain 
Body  of  the  Oavalry,  are  the  Cnele-Baiheee, 
or  with  us  the  Chevaliers."— fVyer,  866. 
Fryer  also  writes  CoBSelbaah  (Index). 

1815.— "The  seven  Turkish  tribes,  who 
had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  his  (Ismail's) 
glor;^  and  success,  were  distinguished  by  a 
particular  dress ;  they  wore  a  red  cap,  from 
which  they  received  the  Turkish  name  of 
Kuielbash,  or  *  golden  headsL*  which  has 
descended  to  their  posterity.  —  JfafoZmZM, 
H.  of  Persia,  ii.  502-8. 

1828.— "The  Kundlbaah,  a  Tale  of  Khor- 
asan.    ^y  James  Baillie  Fraser." 

1888.—"  For  there  are  rats  and  rats,  and 
a  man  of  avera£[e  capacity  may  as  well 
hope  to  distinguish  scientifically  between 
Ghilzais,  Kuki  Kheyls,  Logar  Maliks, 
Shigwals,  Ghazis,  Jecailchis,  Hawtraa, 
Lo^iris,  Wardaks,  Mandozais,  Lepel- 
Gnffin,  and  Kirilbaabfwi,  as  to  master  the 
division  of  the  great  race  of  rats." — Tribet 
on  My  Frontier,  15. 

KYFE,  n.  One  often  meets  with 
this  word  (Ar.  kaif)  in  books  about  the 
Levant,  to  indicate  the  absolute  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dolce  far  nienU.  Though 
it  is  in  the  Hindustani  dictionaries,  we 
never  remember  to  have  heard  it  uaed 
in  India  ;  but  the  first  Quotation  below 
shows  that  it  is,  or  has  oeen,  in  use  in 
Western  India,  in  something  like  the 
Turkish  sense.  The  proper  meaning 
of  the  Ar.  word  is  *how?'  *in  what 
manner?'  the  secondary  is  *  partial 
intoxication.'  This  looks  ahnost  like 
a  parallel  to  the  English  vulgar  alang 
of  'how  comed  you  so?'  But  in  fact 
a  man's  kcdf  is  nis  *  howness,'  i,e.  what 
pleases  him,  his  humour;  and  this 
passes  into  the  sense  of  gaiety  caused 
by  p^ukUhf  &c. 

1808.—".  .  .  a  kind  of  eofi/w^to  Japmuea 
loaded  with  opium,  Odn^  or  Bang,  and 
causing  kei^  or  the  first  degree  of  intoxica- 
tion, lulling  the  senses  and  disposing  to 
sleep.  "~ii.  Dnamnond. 

EYOTTNQ,  s.  Burm.  hfaung.  A 
Buddhist  monastery.  The  term  is  not 
employed  by  Padre  Sangermano,  who 
uses  MO,  a  word,  he  saya^  used  by  the 
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Portuguese  in  India  (p.  88).    I  cannot 
explain  it.    [See  BAO.J 

1799. — "The  kionms  or  oonvents  of  the 
Rhahaans  are  different  in  their  structure 
from  common  houses,  and  much  resemble 
the  architecture  of  the  Chinese  ;  they  are 
made  entirely  of  wood ;  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  different  stages,  supported  by 
.strong  pillars,"  ko.—Synus,  p.  210. 

KTTHE^  s.  Hind.  Kaiihl,  A 
form  of  cursive  Nagiri  character,  used 
by  Bunyas,  &c.,  in  Gangetic  India.  It 
is  from  Kdyath  (Skt.  Kdya8tha)y  a 
member  of  the  writer-caste. 


LAO,  8.  Hind.  Idkhy  from  Skt. 
■lakshd,  for  rdkshd.  The  resinous  in- 
<:rustation  produced  on  certain  trees 
<of  which  the  dhok  (see  DHAWK)  is 
one,  but  chiefly  Peepnl,  and  khomim 
fkuiumy  ktufwnU>\  i.e.  Schleichera  Hjma^ 
trijuga)  by  the  puncture  of  the  Lac 
insect  {Goccus  Lacca,  L.).  See  Boocburahy 
in  Vol.  III.  A8,  jBa.,  384  seqq;  ("and  a 
full  list  of  the  trees  on  wnicn  the 
insect  feeds,  in  Watty  Earn.  Did,  ii. 
410  M^.].  The  incrustation  contains 
60  to  70  per  cent,  of  resinous  lac,  and 
10  per  cent  of  dark  red  colouring 
matter  from  which  is  manufacturea 
lac-dye.  The  material  in  its  original 
<;rude  form  is  called  dick-lacy  when 
boOed  in  water  it  loses  its  red  colour, 
■and  is  then  termed  seed-lac;  the 
melted  clarified  substance,  after  the 
-extraction  of  the  dye,  is  turned  out 
in  thin  irregular  laminae  called  sfiell- 
lac.  This  is  used  to  make  sealing-wax, 
in  the  fabrication  of  varnishes,  and 
very  largely  as  a  stiffening  for  men's 
hats. 

Though  Idk  bears  the  same  sense  in 
Persian,  and  lak  or  Ivk  are  used  in 
modern  Arabic  for  sealing-wax,  it 
would  appear  from  Dozy  (Gloe.y  pp. 
2d5-6,  and  Oosterlingenj  57),  that 
identical  or  approximate  forms  are 
used  in  various  Arabic-speaking  regions 
for  a  variety  of  substances  giving  a  red 
dye;,  including  the  coccus  ihcis  or 
iLermes.  Stil^  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  in  India  the  word  was 
applied  otherwise  than  to  the  lac  of 
our  heading.    (Qarcia  says  that   the 


Arabs  called  it  loc-svmutriy  'lac  of 
Sumatra ' ;  probably  because  the  Pegu 
lac  was  brought  to  die  ports  ',of 
Sumatra,  and  purchased  there.)  Aiid 
this  the  term  in  the  Periplus  seems 
imquestionably  to  indicate ;  whilst  it 
is  probable  that  the  passage  quoted 
from  Aelian  is  a  much  misconceived 
account  of  the  product  It  is  not 
nearly  so  absura  as  De  Monfart's 
account  below.  The  English  word 
hke  for  a  certain  red  colour  is  from 
thia  So  also  are  lacquer  and  lackered 
ware,  because  Ux  is  used  in  some  of  the 
varnishes  with  which  such  ware  is 
prepared. 

c.  A.D.  80-90.— These  articles  are  imported 

(to  the  ports  of  Barhariciy  on  the  W.  of  the 

Red  Sea)  from  the  interior  parts  of  Ariake : — 

"  ^Idripot  *I»8iK6t  Kal  orSfivjJM  (Indian 

iron  and  steel) 

•  •  *  «  « 

Periplus,  §  6. 

c.  250.— "There  are  produced  in  India 
animals  of  the  size  of  a  beetle,  of  a  red 
colour,  and  if  you  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  you  would  compare  them  to  cinnabar. 
They  have  very  long  legs,  and  are  soft  to 
the  touch  ;  they  are  produced  on  the  trees 
that  bear  elecCrum,  and  they  feed  on  the 
fruit  of  these.  The  Indians  catch  them 
and  crush  them,  and  with  these  dye  their 
red  cloaks,  and  the  tunics  under  these,  and 
everything  else  that  they  wish  to  turn  to 
this  colour,  and  to  dye.  And  this  kind  of 
clothing  is  carried  also  to  the  Kizig  of 
Persia.  — Aelian,  de  Nat.  Animal,  iv.  46. 

c.  1348. — The  notice  of  lacca  in  Pegolotti 
is  in  parts  very  difficult  to  translate,  and 
we  do  not  feel  absolutely  certain  that  it 
refers  to  the  Indian  nroauct,  though  we 
believe  it  to  be  so.  Thus,  after  ezpuiining 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  /oroo,  the  mo- 
tura  and  acerbaj  or  ripe  and  imripe,  he  goes 
on  :  "  It  is  produced  attached  to  stalks,  t.e. 
to  the  branches  of  shrubs,  but  it  ought  to 
be  clear  from  stalks^  and  earthy  dust,  and 
sand,  and  from  eostvrre  (?).  The  stalks  are 
the  twigs  of  the  wood  on  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, the  eostiere  or  Jwe,  as  the  Catalans 
call  them^  are  composed  of  the  dust  of  the 
thing,  which  when  it  is  fresh  heaps  top^ether 
and  hardens  like  pitch ;  only  that  pitch  is 
black,  and  those  coitiere  or  figs  are  red  and 
of  the  colour  of  unripe  lacea.  And  more  of 
these  eostiere  is  foimd  in  the  unripe  than  the 
rijae  laoca,"  and  so  on. — Delia  Deevma,  iii. 

1610.— "There  also  grows  a  very  large 
quantity  of  lacoa  (or  Itura)  for  makinff 
red  colour,  and  the  tree  of  this  is  formea 
like  our  trees  which  produce  walnuts." — 
Vartkemoy  238. 

1516.— "Here  (in  Pegu)  they  load  much 
fine  laqoar,  which  grows  in  the  country." — 
Barbota,  Luhon  Acad.,  866. 
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1519.—"  And  because  he  had  it  much  in 
chanre  to  get  all  the  leu:  (alacre)  that  he 
ooula,  the  governor  knowing  through  infor- 
mation of  Uie  merchants  that  much  came  to 
the  Coast  of  Choromandel  by  the  ships  of 
Pegu  and  Martaban  that  frequented  that 
ooast.  .  .  ."—Correaf  ii.  667. 

1668.— "Now  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the 
iBCTBy  of  which  so  much  is  consumed  in  this 
country  in  closing  letters,  and  for  other  seals, 
in  the  place  of  wax." — OarciOj  f.  112». 

1582.— "  Laker  is  a  kinde  of  gum  that  pro- 
cedeth  of  the  ant."— Ca*toil«ia,  tr.  by  N.L., 
f.  33. 

c.  1590.— (Recipe  for  Lac  varnish).  *  *  Lac 
is  used  for  cktghs  (see  CHICK,  a).  If  red, 
4  *er  of  lac  and  1  *.  of  vermilion  ;  if_yellow, 
4  *.  of  laic,  and  1  t.  zamWi/' — Aln,  ed. 
BloehmanUf  i.  226. 

1616.— "In  this  Hand  (Goa)  is  the  hard 
Waze  made  (which  we  call  Spanish  Waxe), 
and  is  made  in  the  manner  following.  They 
inclose  a  large  plotte  of  ground,  with  a 
little  trench  tilled  with  water;  then  they 
sticke  up  a  great  number  of  small  staues 
▼pon  the  sayd  plot,  that  being  done  they 
bring  thither  a  sort  of  pismires,  farre  biggar 
than  ours,  which  beeing  debar 'd  by  the  water 
to  issue  out,  are  constrained  to  retire  them- 
selves vppon  the  said  staues,  where  they 
are  kil'd  with  the  Heate  of  the  Sunne,  and 
thereof  it  is  that  Laoka  is  made."— i>6 
Miynfart,  85-36. 

c.  1610.—"  .  .  .  Vne  mani^re  de  boiste 
ronde,  vemie,  et  lacrto,  qui  est  vne  ouurage 
de  ces  isles." — Pyiurd  de  Lavaly  i.  127  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  170]. 

1627.— "Lac  is  a  strange  drugge,  made 
by  certain  winged  Pismires  of  the  gumme 
of  Trees."— PurrAo*,  Pilgrimage^  669. 

1644.— "There  are  in  the  territories  of 
the  Mogor,  besides  those  things  mentioned, 
other  articles  of  trade,  such  as  Lacre,  both 
the  insect  lacre  and  Uie  cake  "  [de  formiga 
e  de  patta). — BocarrOy  MS,  ^ 

1663.— "In  one  of  these  Halls  you  shall 
find  Embroiderers  ...  in  another  you  shall 
see  Goldsmiths  ...  in  a  fourth  Workmen 
^"-^Bemier  E.T.  83 ;  [ed.  Constable, 


1727.—"  Their  lackt  or  japon'd  Ware  is 
without  any  Doubt  the  best  m  the  World." 
—A.  Hamilton,  ii.  305 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

LAGGADIVE  ISLANDS,  n.p. 
Probably  Skt.  Laksadvipa,  *  100,000 
Islands  ;  a  name  however  which 
would  apply  much  ])etter  to  the 
Idaldives,  for  the  former  are  not 
really  very  numerous.  There  is  not, 
we  suspect,  any  ancient  or  certain 
native  source  for  the  name  as  specifi- 
cally applied  to  the  northern  group  of 
islands.  Barbosa,  the  oldest  authority 
we  know  as  mentioning  the  group 
(1616^  calls  them  Malandiva,  ana  the 
Maldives  PaJandiva.    Several  of    the 


individual  islands  are  mentioned  in 
the  Tuhfat-al-Majdhidm  (E.T.  by 
Bowlandsony  pp.  160-52X  tne  CTOup 
itself  being  called  "the  islanos  of 
Malabar." 

LAGEL,  B.  One  hundred  thousand, 
and  especially  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
colloquial  100,000  Rupees,  in  the  days 
of  better  exchange  Uie  equivalent  of 
£10,000.  Hind.  lOkk,  lak,  &c.,  from 
Skt.  lahhay  uaed  (see  below)  in  the 
same  sense,  but  wliich  appears  to  have 
originally  meant  "a  mark."  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  term 
does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  Skt. 
works.  Thus  in  the  Talavakdra  Brdh- 
maml,  a  complete  series  of  the  higher 
numerical  terms  is  given.  After  sata 
QOX  sahasra  (1000),  comes  ayuta 
(10,000),  prayiUa  {now  a  million), 
niyuta  [now  also  a  million),  arbuda 
(100  millions),  nyarbuda  (not  now 
used),  nikharna  (do.),  and  padma  (now 
10,000  millions).  Lakska  is  therefore  a 
modem  substitute  for  prayuttt,  and 
the  series  has  been  expanded.  This 
was  probably  done  by  the  Indian 
astronomers  between  the  6th  and  10th 
centuries  a.d. 

The  word  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Malay  and  Javanese,  and  other 
languages  of  the  Archipelago.  But 
it  IS  remarkable  that  in  all  of  this 
class  of  languages  which  have  adopted 
the  word  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
10,000  instead  of  100,000  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Lampungs  of 
Sumatra,  who  use  it  correctly.  {Cra^r- 
furd).     (See  GBOBE.) 

AVe  should  observe  that  though  a 
lack,  used  absolutely  for  a  sum  of 
money,  in  modern  times  always  implies 
rupees,  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Akbar  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  revenue 
was  settled  and  reckoned  in  Udcs  of 
dams  (q.v.).     Thus : 

c.  1594.— "In  the  40th  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign  (Akbar's),  his  dominions 
consisted  of  106  Sircars,  subdivided  into 
2737  Ktubah*  (see  CUBBAH),  the  revenue 
of  .which  he  settled  for  ten  years,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  3  Arribs,  62  Crort,  97  Lacks, 
55,246  Dams.  .  .  ." — Ayeen,  ed.  Oladtcin, 
ii.  1 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  115]. 

At  Ormuz  again  we  find  another 
lack  in  vogue,  of  which  the  unit  was 
apparently  the  dindr,  not  the  old  gold 
com,  but  a  degenerate  dindr  of  small 
value.    Thus : 
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1664. — "(Money  of  Onnius).— A  leqvM  is 
«quiyal6iit  to  60  pardaos  of  ^cufu,  which  is 
called  *bad  money/  (and  this  Uqve  is  not 
a  coin  but  a  number  by  which  they  reckon 
at  Ormuz):  and  each  of  these  pardaos  is 
equal  to  2  osareBy  and  each  axar  to  10  fadisj 
each  fodi  to  100  dinarSf  and  after  this 
fashion  they  calculate  in  the  books  of  the 
Custom-house.  .  .  »" — Nunez^  Lyvro  dot 
Petoif  kc.,  in  Subiidiott  26. 

Here  the  azar  is  the  Persian  hazdr  or 
1000  {dhtOrs);  the  fadi  Pers.  tad  or  100 
\dlndrs) ;  the  leqne  or  lak,  100,000  {dinars) ; 
and  the  tonULn  (see  TOMAXTN),  which  does 
not  appear  here,  is  10,000  (dlndrs), 

c.  1300.— "They  went  to  the  Kdjir*s  tent, 
killed  him,  and  came  back  into  the  town, 
whence  they  carried  ofif  money  belonging  to 
the  Sultan  amounting  to  12  lakB.  The  liJc 
is  a  sum  of  100,000  (silver)  dinars^  equivalent 
•to  10,000  Indian  gold  dlnArs"—Ibtt  Batuta, 
iii.  106. 

c.  1840.— "The  Sultan  distributes  daily 
•two  liloi  in  alms,  never  less  ;  a  sum  of 
which  the  equivalent  in  money  of  Egvpt  and 
5yria  would  be  160,000  pieces  of  silver."— 
SkihShuddifi  Dimuhkiy  in  Notes  and  Exit., 
xiii.  192. 

In  these  examples  from  Pinto  the 
'wovd  18  used  apart  from  money,  in  the 
Malay  form,  but  not  in  the  Malay 
sense  of  10,000 : 

c.  1640.— "The  old  man  desirinjg  to  satis- 
fie  Antonio  de  Farta's  demand.  Sir,  said  he 
,  .  ,  tke  chronicles  of  those  times  ^fimi, 
how  in  only  four  yecares  and  an  haJf  sixteen, 
Lacaraas  (lacasd)  qf  men  loere  slain,  every 
TiWcmaa  containina  an  hundred  thousand,'* — 
Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xlv.)  in  Cogan,  p.  63. 

c.  1646. — " ...  he  ruined  in  4  months 
sytace  all  the  enemies  countries,  with  such  a 
destruction  of  people  as,  if  credit  may  be 
^ven  to  our  histories  .  .  .  there  died  fifty 
Lnqneaaaa  of  persons."— 7&u2.  p.  224. 

1616. — "  And  the  whole  present  was  worth 
-ten  of  their  Leakoa,  as  they  call  them ;  a 
Xeake  being  10,000  pounds  sterling;  the 
'whole  100,000  pounds  sterling."- fiw^'a 
ZeUersfrom  India  {Crudities,  iii.  f.  26t?). 

1616. — "He  received  twenty  lecka  of 
roupies  towards  his  charge  (two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling)."— <Sir  T,  Roe, 
reprint,  d.  36 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  201,  and  see  i. 
96,  18o,  23oJ. 

1661.—"  Yeder  Lac  is  hondert  duysend." 
—Rogerivs,  77. 

c.  1666. — "  II  faut  cent  mille  roupies  pour 
faire  un  lek,  cent  mille  leka  pour  faire  un 
•cowrou,  cent  mille  couroua  pour  faire  un 
padan,  et  cent  miUe  padan  pour  faire  un 
niV—Thefoenoi,  v.  64. 

1673.—"  In  these  great  Solemnities,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  set  it  around  with  Lamps 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  Leaquea, 
which  is  so  many  hundred  thousand  in  our 
account."- Fryer,  [p.  104,  reading  LeoquM]. 

1684.—"  They  have  by  information  of  the 
servants  dug  in  sevemll  places  of  the  house,  | 


where  they  have  found  great  summes  of 
money.  Under  his  bed  were  found  Lacka 
44.  In  the  House  of  OflSce  two  Lacka. 
Tney  in  all  found  Ten  Lada  already,  and 
make  no  doubt  but  to  find  more." — Hedges, 
Diary,  Jan.  2  ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  146]. 

1692.—" ...  a  lack  of  Pagodas.  .  .  ." 
—In  Wheeler,  I  262. 

1747.— "The  Nabob  and  other  Principal 
Persons  of  this  Country  are  of  such  an 
extreme  lacrative  {aie)  Disposition,  and  .  .  . 
are  so  exceedingly  avantious,  occasioned 
by  the  large  Proffers  they  have  received 
from  the  French,  that  nothing  less  than 
Lacka  will  go  near  to  satisfie  ih&my—LMer 
from  Ft,  St.  David  to  the  Court,  May  2  (MS. 
Records  in  India  Office). 

1778.— "Sir  Matthew  Mite  wiU  make  up 
the  money  already  advanced  in  another 
name,  by  way  of  future  mortgage  upon  his 
estate,  for  the  entire  purchase,  6  lacka  of 
roupees."— Foofe,  The  Nabob,  Act  I.  sc.  i. 

1786. — "Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  country ;  neither  do  you  pay  them 
high  wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return 
to  England  with  many  laoa  of  pagodas." — 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  in  Burke's  Speedi  on  his 
Debts,  Works,  iv.  18. 

1833.— "Tout  le  reste  (et  dans  le  reste  il 
y  a  des  intendants  riches  de  plus  de  vingt 
laka)  s'assied  par  terre."  —  Jojcqu/enwat, 
Correspond,  ii.  120. 

1879. — "In  modem  times  the  only  num- 
bers in  practical  use  above  '  thousands '  are 
laJisa  («lao'  or  *lakh')and  io(i  (*crore'); 
and  an  Indian  sum  is  wont  to  be  pointed 
thus :  123,  46,  67,  890,  to  signify  123  crores. 
46  lakha,  +  67  thousand,  eight  hundred  ana 
mnety,**— Whitney,  Sansk,  Orammar,  161. 

The  older  writers,  it  will  be  observed 
(c.  1600-1620),  put  the  lakh  at  £10,000; 
HamUton  (c.  1700)  puts  it  at  £12,500; 
Williamson  (c.  18l0)  at  the  same ;  then 
for  many  years  it  stood  again  as  the  equi- 
valent of  £10,000 ;  now  (1880)  it  is  little 
more  than  £8000;  [now  (1901)  about 
£6666]. 

LACKERAQE.     (See  KHIRAJ.) 

LALL-SHBAXJB,  s.  Englishman's 
Hind.  Idl-shardby  *red  wine.'  The 
universal  name  of  claret  in  India. 

[c.  1780. — "To  every  plate  are  set  down 
two  glasses  ;  one  pyramidal  (like  hobnob 
glasses  in  England)  for  Loll  Shnib  {seilicel, 
claret) ;  the  other  a  common  sized  wineglass 
for  whatever  beverage  is  most  agreeable." — 
Diary  of  Mrs.  Fay,  in  Busteed,  Echoes,  128.] 

LALLA,  s.  P.— H.  2(2^.  In  Persia 
this  word  seems  to  be  used  for  a  kind 
of  domestic  tutor ;  now  for  a  male 
nurse,  or  as  he  would  be  called  in 
India,  ^child's  bearer.'  In  N.  India 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a  native  clerk 
writing  the  vernacular,  or  to  a  respect- 
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able  merchant  .[For  the  Pers.  usage 
see  Bhdimomii^  AfUy  i.  486  note.] 

ri7d6.—"  Amongst  the  fint  to  be  oon- 
aiaared,  I  would  recommand  Juggut  Seat, 
and  one  Ourdy  LoU"—V€reld,  App.  218. 

ri841.~"  Where  there  are  no  tigers,  the 
Lwla  (scribe)  becomes  a  shikaree." — SocUty 
in  India,  ii.  176.] 

LAMA,  s.  A  Tibetan  Buddhist 
monk.  Tibet.  hLama  {b  being  silent). 
The  word  is  sometimes  found  written 
Llama;  but  this  is  nonsense.  In  fact 
it  seems  to  be  a  popular  confusion, 
arising  from  the  name  of  the  S. 
American  quadruped  which  is  so  spelt. 
See  quotation  from  Times  below. 

c.  1590.— "Fawninff  Ck>urt  doctors  .  .  . 
said  it  was  mentioned  in  some  holy  books 
that  men  used  to  live  up  to  the  age  of  1000 
years  .  .  .  and  in  Thibet  there  were  even 
now  a  class  of  T^*"*^«  or  Mongolian 
devotees,  and  recluses,  and  hermits  that 
live  200  years  and  more.  .  .  ." — Baddonl, 
quoted  by  Blothmann^  Aln.^  i.  201. 

1664.  — "This  Ambassador  had  in  his 
suit  a  Phvsician,  which  was  said  to  be  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Lassa,  and  of  the  Tribe 
Lawu  or  Lama,  which  is  that  of  the  men  of 
the  Law  in  that  country,  as  the  Brahmaiu 
are  in  the  Indies  ...  he  related  of  his 
great  Lama  that  when  he  was  old,  and 
ready  to  die,  he  assembled  his  council,  and 
deolared  to  them  that  now  he'  was  passing 
into  the  Body  of  a  little  child  lately  bom. . . , 
^Bemier,  E.T.  135 ;  [ed.  OmstahU,  424]. 

1716.—"  Les  Thibetaines  ont  des  Religieux 
nomm^s  Lamas."— In  Lettreg  Edif,  zii.  488. 

1774. — " .  .  .  ma  questo  prime  figlio  .  .  . 
rinunzi6  la  corona  al  seoondo  e  lui  difatti  si 
face  religioso  o  lama  del  paese.  "—Z>^//a 
romia,61. 

o.  1818.— 
**  The  Parliament  of  Thibet  met— 

The  little  Lama,  called  before  it, 

Did  there  and  then  his  whipping  get, 

And,  as  the  Nursery  Gazette 

Assures  us,  like  a  hero  bore  it." 

r.  Mocrt,  The  Little  Orand  Lama. 

1876.  —  " .  .  .  Hastings  .  .  .  touches  on 
the  analogy  between  ^bet  and  the  high 
valley  of  Quito,  as  described  by  De  la 
Conoamine,  an  analogy  which  Mr.  Markham 
brings  out  in  interesting  detail.  .  .  .  But 
when  he  enlarges  on  the  wool  which  is  a 
staple  of  both  countries,  and  on  the  animals 
producing  it,  he  risks  confirming  in  careless 
readers  that  popular  impression  which 
might  be  expressed  in  the  phraseology  of 
Fluelen — *'Tis  all  one;  'tis  alike  as  my 
fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  ia  ^-W'^W^ 
in  both."— iSev.  of  Markkam*8  Tibet,  in  Titnes, 
May  15. 

The  passage  last  quoted  is  in  jesting  vein, 
but  the  following  is  serious  and  delightful  :— 

1879.— "The  landlord  prostrated  himself 
H  reverently,  if  not  as  lowly,  as  a  Peruvian 


before  his  Grand ^JAunBm"— Patty's  Vrmrn^ 
a  novel  reviewed  in  the  Academy ^  May  17. 

LAMA8EB7,    LAMABKRTn    s. 

This  is  a  word,  introduced  apparently 
by  the  French  R.  C.  Missionaries,  for 
a  lama  convent  Without  being 
positive,  I  would  say  that  it  does  not 
represent  any  Oriental  word  (m.  com- 
pound of  lami  and  seraiX  Dut  is  a 
factitious  French  word  analogous  to 
nonnerie^  vaeheris,  laiterie,  &c. 

[c.  1844.— **  According  to  the  Tartars,  th& 
Lamasexy  of  the  Five  Towers  is  the  hetst 
place  you  can  be  buried  in."— JETwr,  TrarelM^ 
in  Tariaryj  i.  78.] 

TiAMBALLTFm  lomkalt.tk, 
LOMBABDIE,  LUMBANAH,  &c.,. 
s.  Dakh.  Hind.  LSnibdrd,  Mahr.  Lam" 
bdn,  with  other  forms  in  the  languages 
of  the  Peninsula.  [Platts  connects  tne 
name  with  Skt.  lamha,  'long,  tall'; 
the  Madras  Oloss.  with  Skt.  Tampaiay 
*greedy.'J  A  wandering  tribe  of 
dealers  m  grain,  salt,  &c.,  better 
known  as  BoMdrds  (see  BBINJABBT). 
As  an  Anglo-Indian  word  this  is  now 
obsolete.  It  was  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  LuMulna,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
^eat  clans  or  divisions  of  the  Ban- 
jaras.  [Another  sug^tion  made  is- 
that  the  name  is  derived  from  their 
business  of  carrying  salt  (Skt.  lavana)  ; 
see  Crooks,  Tribes  ofNW.P.  L  158.] 

17.56. — **The  army  was  constantly  snp> 
plied  ...  by  bands  of  people  called 
idamhalHSi  peculiar  to  the  Deccan,  who  are- 
oonstanti^  moving  up  and  down  the  country^ 
with  their  flocks,  and  contract  to  furnish 
the  armies  in  the  field."— Onn«,  ii.  102. 

1785.— "What  you  say  of  the  scarcity  of 
grain  in  your  army,  notwithstanding  your 
having  a  cntwAl  (see  COTWAL),  and  so> 
many  Lwnb&nehs  with  vou,  has  astomshed 
us."— Z««er«  of  Tippoo,  49. 

LANOHABA,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
vessel  often  mentioned  in  the  Portu- 
guese  histories  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  derivation  is  probably 
Malay  lanckdry  'quick,  nimble.'  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes  :  "Tne  real  Malay  form  is 
Laixchar-an,  which  is  regularly  formed 
from  Malay  laivchdry  'swift,'  and  Ian- 
chara  I  believe  to  l)e  a  Port,  fonn 
of  laiiekar-an,  as  lanchara  could  not 
possibly,  in  Malay,  be  formed  from 
lanchdr,  as  has  hitherto  been  implied 
or  suggested."] 

c.  1685. — "  In  questo  paese  di  Cambaia 
(read   Camboja)  vi  sono  molti  fiumi,  neUi 
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qoaU  Ti  flono  U  nauiH  detti  li>n«li>TMI|  o0  H 
qnali  Tanno  mwiigando  k  ooite  di  Sioim.  • . 
— Sommtarw  d£  Reffm,  ko^  in  Ramutio,  i. 
£.886. 

a  1589.— *'Thia  Kioff  <of  the  BaIm) 
imdentandiDig  that  I  had  brought  him 
a  letter  and  a  Present  from  the  CSaptain 
of  Mahwa,  caiued  me  to  be  entertained  by 

theXoMeiuiar  (see  SHABUVDEK) This 

General,  aooompamed  with  fiye  LuuliarM 
and  twelve  BaUons.  came  to  me  to  the  Port 
where  I  rode  at  anchor."— Ptnto,  E.T.  p.  81. 

LANDWIND,  s.  Used  in  the  south 
of  India.  A  wind  which  blows  sea- 
ward durinff  the  night  and  early 
mominff.  [The  dangerous  effects  of 
it  are  aescribed  in  madrcu  Glou,  s.y.] 
In  Port.  Terrefiho. 

1661.— *  *  Oorrendo  a  oosta  com  tanraollM. " 
— Ccrrmy  Lendaa,  I.  i.  116. 

[1698.— '*  The  East  winds  beginne  to  blow 
from  off  the  land  into  the  seas,  whereby 
they  are  called  T%mbihoiL"—LinKhoten^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  284. 

[1612.— **  Send  John  Dench  .  .  .  that  in 
the  morning  he  may  ^o  out  with  the  land- 
tcme  and  return  with  the  seatome." — 
Danven,  LttUrZy  i.  206.] 

1644. — ^'And  as  it  is  between  monsoon 
and  monsoon  {^aumtom^  the  wind  is  quite 
uncertain  only  at  the  begixming  of  summer. 
The  N.W  prevails  more  than  an^  other  wind 
.  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  it  begin  the  land 
wlnda  (^errenAM)  from  midnight  to  about 
noon,  and  .these  are  E.  wincU." — BoeamL 
MS. 

1678.—** ...  we  made  for  the  Land,  to 
gain  the  Land  BrMMfl.  They  besin  about 
Midnight,  and  hold  till  Noon,  and  are  by 
the  Portogals  named  TezrhenoM."— ^ryer, 
28. 

[1778.— See  the  account  in  Iva,  76.] 

1888.— "We  have  had  some  very  bad 
weather  for  the  last  week;  furious  land- 
wind,  very  fatiguing  and  weakening.  .  .  . 
Everything  was  so  dried  up,  that  when  I 
attemptea  to  walk  a  few  yards  towards  the 
beach,  the  grass  crunched  under  my  feet 
like  mow.*''-LeUer$fi^om  Madrca^  199-200. 

LANQASAQTJE,  n.p.  The  most 
usual  old  form  for  the  Japanese  city 
which  we  now  call  Nagasaki  (see  Saini- 
hurff^  pcugMy 

1611. — "After  two  or  three  dayes  space 
a  lesttite  came  vnto  vs  from  a  place  called 
Laageeaoke,  to  which  place  the  Carake  of 
Majcao  is  yeerely  wont  to  come." —  W, 
AdamMf  in  Purchat,  i.  126. 

1618.— The  Journal  of  Gapt.  John  Saris 
has  both  Haagaaagoa  and  Laagasaqne.- 

1614. — "Geve  hym  oounsell  to  take  heed 
of  one  Pedro  Guzano,  a  papist  Christian, 
whoe  is  his  hoste  at  Hiaoo;   for  a  lyinge 


fryre  <or  Jesoit)  tovkl  Mr.  Peacock  at  Lan- 
gasaqaa  that  Qnpt.  Adams  was  dead  in  the 
howse  of  the  said  Gusano^  which  now  I  know 
is  a  lye  per  letters  I  received.  .  .  ." — Coekif 
to  Wvckkam,  in  Diary^  ^.,  ii.  264. 

1618. — **  It  has  now  com  to  passe,  which- 
before  I  feared,  that  a  company  of  rich 
usurers  have  gotten  this  sentence  against 
us,  and  eom  doune  together  eveir  yeare  to 
Laagasaqne  and  this  place,  and  have  all- 
wai8D3m  accustomed  to  Duy  by  the  panoado 
(as  they  call  it),  or  whole  sale,  all  the  goodes 
which  came  in  the  carick  from  Amacan,  the 
Portingalee  having  no  prevekgese  as  we 
have."— The  same  to  the  E.L  Co..  ii.  207-8. 

Two  years  later  Cocks  changes  his  spelling 
and  adopts  NaBgasaque  {iSid,  800  and  to 
the  end). 

LAN  JOHN,  LANGIANNE,  &c., 
n.p.  Such  names  are  applied  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
Shan  or  Laos  State  of  Luang  Praban 
on  the  Mekong.  Lan-chan  is  one  of 
its  names  sicnifying  in  Siamese,  it  is 
said,  'a  million  of  elephants.*  It  is 
known  to  the  Burmese  by  the  same 
name  (Len-Shtn),  It  was  near  this 
place  that  the  estimable  French 
traveller  Henri  Mouhot  died,  in  1861. 

1587.— "I  went  from  Pegp.  to  lamahey 
(see  JANGOMAT),  which  is  in  the  country 
of  the  LaageiaimM ;  it  is  flue  and  twentie 
dayes  ioumey  North-east  from  Pegu."— 
Fuck,  in  HaJkL  ii. 

c.  1698.— *' Thus  we  arrived  at  Laachan, 
the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  (Lao)  where  the 
King  resides.  It  is  a  Kingdom  of  great 
extent,  but  thinly  inhabited,  because  it  has 
been  freouently  devastated  by  Pegu."— i>e 
Mcrga,  98. 

1618.— '*  There  reigned  in  Pegu  in  the 
year  1690  a  King  oklled  Ximindo  ffinico, 
Lord  reigning  from  the  confines  ana  roota 
of  Great  Tartary,  to  the  very  last  territories 
bordering  on  our  fortress  of  Malaca.  He 
kept  at  his  court  the  principal  sons  of  the 
Kings  of  Ov^  Tangu,  Porfto,  LanjSo  (>.e. 
Ava,  Taungu,  Prome,  Lanjang),  Jangom^ 
Siam,  Camboja,  and  manv  other  realms, 
making  two  and  thirty  of  the  white  um- 
brella/'—-Bomrro,  117. 

1617.— "The  merchants  of  the  country  of 
Lan  John,  a  place  joining  to  the  country  of 
Janaoma  (JANOOMAY)  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Judaa  .  .  .  and  brought  great  store  of 
merchandize." — iSaintburyt  ii.  90. 

1663.— "Entre  tant  et  de  si  puissans 
Royaumes  du  dernier  Orient,  desquels  on 
n'a  presque  iamais  entendu  porler  en  £urui>c» 
il  y  en  a  vn  qui  se  nomme  Lao,  et  plus 
proprement  le  Royaume  des  Laaglens  .  .  . 
le  Royaume  n'a  pris  son  nom  que  du  grand 
nombre  d'Elephants  qui  s'y  rencontrent :  de 
vray  ce  mot  de  iMgUmu  signifie  propre- 
ment, milien  d'Elephants."  —  J/annt,  //. 
NorrelU  et  Cvrievte  aiu  Royavmn  de  Tun'/mn 
et  rf<  Lao  (Fr.  Tr.,  Paris,  1666),  829,  887. 
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1668.-~Luichang  appears  in  the  Map  of 
Siam  in  De  la  Ijoub^e's  work,  but  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  book  itself. 

c.  1682.— "Laos  est  situd  sous  le  m6me 
Climat  que  Tonquin;  c*est  un  royaume 
grand  et  puissant^  separ^  des  Etats  voisins 
par  des  forets  et  par  dee  deserts.  .  .  . 
Les  principales  villes  sont  Landjam  et 
Tnamaja^—Katmpfer,  H,  du  Japon,  i.  22-8. 

LANTEA,  s.  A  swift  kind  of  boat 
frequently  mentioned  by  F.  M.  Pinto 
ana  some  early  writers  on  China  ;  but 
we  are  unable  to  identify  the  word. 

c.  1640.—".  .  .  that  .  .  .  they  set  sail 
from  Liampoo  for  Malaca,  and  that  being 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Sumbor  they 
had  been  set  upon  by  a  Pyrat,  a  ChuartU  by 
Nation,  called  (hia  Acem,  who  had  three 
Junks,  and  four  Lanteeas.  .  .  "-^Pvnto. 
E.T.  p.  69. 

c.  1560.— "There  be  other  lesser  shipping 
than  lunkes,  somewhat  long,  called  BanaytUBj 
they  place  three  Oares  on  a  side,  and  rowe 
very  well,  and  load  a  great  deal  of  goods ; 
there  be  other  lesse  oaUed  Ttf^-n^imff^  which 
doe  rowe  very  swift,  and  beare  a  eood 
burthen  also :  and  these  two  sorts  of  Ships, 
viz.,  Banconet  and  Lanteaa,  because  they 
are  swift,  the  theeues  do  commonly  vse." — 
Caspar  da  CruZt  in  Purchase  iii.  174. 

LAOS,  n.p.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  civilised  people  who 
occupied  the  inland  frontier  of  Burma 
and  Siam,  between  those  countries  on 
the  one  hand  and  China  and  Tongking 
on  the  other ;  a  people  called  by  the 
Burmese  ShaiiB,  a  name  which  we 
have  in  recent  years  adopted.  They 
are  of  the  same  race  of  Thai  to  which 
the  Siamese  belong,  and  which  ex- 
tends with  singular  identity  of  manners 
and  language,  though  broken  into 
many  separate  communities,  from 
Assam  to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The 
name  has  since  been  frequently  used 
as  a  singular,  and  applied  as  a  terri- 
torial name  to  the  region  occupied  by 
this  people  immediately  to  the  North 
of  Siam.  Tliere  have  been  a  great 
number  of  separate  principalities  in 
tliis  region,  of  which  now  one  and  now 
another  predominated  and  conquered 
its  neighbours.  Before  the  rise  of 
Siam  the  most  important  was  that 
of  which  Sakotai  was  the  capital,  after- 
wards represented  by  Xieng-mai,  the 
Zimm^  ot  the  Burmese  and  tne  Jsjigo- 
may  of  some  old  English  documents. 
In  later  times  the  chief  States  were 
Muang  Luang  Praban  (see  LAN  JOHN) 
and  Vim-thanj  both  upon  the  Mekong. 


It  would  appear  from  Lieut.  Macleod's 
narrative,  and  from  Gamier,  that  the 
name  of  Lao  is  that  by  which  the 
branch  of  these  people  on  the  Lower 
Mekong,  i.e.  of  those  two  States,  used 
to  desi^Tiate  themselves.  Muang 
Praban  is  still  quasi  independent ; 
Vien-Shan  was  annexed  with  great 
cruelties  by  Siam,  c.  1828. 

1553.—"  Of  silver  of  11  dinheiros  alloy  he 
(Alboquerque)  made  only  a  kind  of  money 
called  Mala^quezett  which  silver  came  thither 
from  Pegu,  whilst  from  Siam  came  a  very 
pure  silver  of  12  dinheiros  assay,  procured 
from  certain  people  called  Lads,  lying  to 
the  north  of  these  two  kingdoms."— JSorroc, 
IL  vi.  6. 

1553. — " .  .  .  certain  very  rugged  moun- 
tain ranges,  like  the  Alps,  inhabited  by  the 
people  called  Gueoe  who  fight  on  horseback, 
and  with  whom  the  King  of  Siam  is  con- 
tinually at  war.  They  are  near  him  only 
on  the  north,  leaving  between  the  two  the 
people  called  Laos,  who  encompass  this 
Kingdom  of  Siam,  both  on  the  North,  and 
on  the  East  alonff  the  river  Mecon  .  .  .  and 
on  the  south  adjoin  these  Laos  the  two 
Kingdoms  of  Camboja  and  Choampa  (see 
CHAMPA),  which  are  on  the  sea-board. 
These  Laos  .  .  .  though  they  are  lords  of 
so  great  territories,  are  all  subj^t  to  this 
Kinjg;  of  Siam,  though  often  in  rebellion 
against  him." — Ihid.  III.  ii.  5. 

„  *' Three  Kingdoms  at  the  upper 
part  of  these,  are  those  of  the  Laos,  who  (as 
we  have  said)  obey  Siam  through  fear :  the 
first  of  these  is  called  Jangoma  (see  JANQO- 
MAT),  the  chief  city  of  which  is  called 
Chiamay  .  . .  the  second  Ckdncray  Cheneran  : 
the  third  lAnchaa  (see  LAN  JOHN)  which 
is  below  the  others,  and  adjoins  the  Kingdom 
of  Cacho,  or  Cauchichina.  .  .  ." — Ibid. 

c.  1560.— "These  Laos  came  to  Camboia, 
downe  a  River  many  dales  loumie,  which 
they  say  to  have  his  beginning  in  China  as 
many  others  which  ninne  into  the  Sea  of 
India ;  it  hath  eight,  fifteeno,  and  twentie 
f athome  water,  as  myselfe  saw  by  experience 
in  a  great  part  of  it;  it  paaseth  through 
manie  vnknowne  and  desart  Countries  of 
great  Woods  and  Forests  where  there  are 
innumerable  Elephants,  and  many  Buffes 
.  .  .  and  certayne  beastes  which  in  that 
Ck>untrie  they  call  Badat  (see  ABABA)."— 
Oatpar  da  CrvZt  in  PurduUy  iii.  169. 

c.  1598.—'*.  .  .  I  offered  to  go  to  the 
Laos  by  land,  at  my  expense,  in  search  of 
the  King  of  Camlxxlia,  as  I  knew  that 
that  was  the  road  to  go  by.  .  .  ." — Blasde 
Berman  GonstUeZy  in  De  Mcrga  (E.T.  by 
Hon.  H.  Stanley,  Hak.  Soc.),  p.  97. 

1^1.— ^*  Conca-ntng  the  Land  of  the  Lofa- 
wen,  and  a  Journey  made  tkereunio  bw  tntr 
Folk  in  Anno  1641^'  (&c.).— ToZcti^v*,  III. 
Pt.  ii.  pp.  50  seqq. 

166^.—'' Relation  Nowele  ei  Cvrietm  dp 
Royavme  de  Lao. — Traduite  de  I'ltalien  da 
P.  de  Marini,  Remain.  Paris,  1666." 
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1766.— "Les  peuples  de  Lao,  noe  ToisinB, 
n'admittent  ni  la  question  ni  lea  peines 
^iHbitraires  .  .  .  ni  les  horribles  supplices 
-ijui  sent  parmi  nous  en  usage ;  mais  aussi 
nous  les  re^ardons  comme  de  barbares.  .  .  . 
Toute  TAsie  oonvient  que  nous  dansons 
lieauooup  mieux  qu'eux." —  VoltcUre,  Dialogue 
XXI.,  AneM  de$  Couches  d  Siam, 

LAB,  ii.p.  This  name  has  had 
several  applications. 

(a).  To  the  region  which  we  now 
«aU  Guzerat,  in  its  most  general  appli- 
cation. In .  this  sense  the  name  is 
now  Quite  obsolete ;  but  it  is  that 
used  bv  most  of  the  early  Arab 
«eoffrapners.  It  is  the  Aapudi  of 
Ptolemy ;  and  appears  to  represent  an 
-old  Skt.  name  L<Ua^  adj.  tjaiaka,  or 
LcUika.  ["The  name  Ldta  appears  to 
be  derived  from  some  local  trioe,  per- 
haps the  LattcUf  who,  as  r  and  I  are 
-commonly  used  for  each  other,  may 
possibly  he  the  well-known  Bashtra- 
kiitas  since  their  great  King  Amogha- 
varsha  (a.d.  851-879)  caUs  the  name 
of  the  dynasty  Ratta.^ — Bornbay  Gazet- 
teer^ I.  pt.  i.  7.] 

c.  A.D.  IfiO.— "  T^f  W  'IpdoaKvOias  rh. 
Axb  &paTo\Qi>  tA  /Aef  dv6  BaXdaaifs  Kar^x^i 
if  AapiK^i  x^P^t  ^^  V  fJ^ff^yetoi  dir6  fup 
'ivaevf  rov  'Safiddov  vora/xov  xdXiS  iiSe,  .  .  . 
Bap&ya^a  iiiirbfH.ov^'-Piolemy,  VII.  ii.  62. 

c.  940.—"  On  the  coast,  e.g,  at  Saimtir,  at 
SQb&ra,  and  at  TSna,  they  speak  L&rl; 
these  provinces  give  their  name  to  the  Sea 
of  Lir  (Urawi)  on  the  coast  of  which  they 
4ire  situated."— i/a^'iZ<<t,  i.  881. 

e.  1020. — "  ...  to  Kach  the  country  pro- 
<dacing  gum  (mokl,  t.«.  Bdelllam,  q.v.),  and 
bdrdrid  (?)...  to  Somn^t,  fourteen  (pora- 
eangs) :  to  Kamb^ya,  thirty  ...  to  TlUia 
fire.  There  you  enter  the  country  of  Ldrin, 
where  is  Jaimtlr  "  (i.q.  Saimiur,  see  CHOITL). 
^Al-Birani,  in  Mliot,  i,  66. 

c.  1190.— "Udaya  the  Pftrm4r  mounted 
snd  came.  The  Dors  followed  him  from 
Llr.  .  .  ."—The  Poem  of  Chand  Bardai, 
E.T.  by  Beametf  in  Ind.  AtUiq,  i.  275. 

c  1880.— ''A  certain  Traveller  says  that 
Tbia  is  a  city  of  Guzerat  {JtLzrdt)  in  its 
eastern  part,  lyins  west  of  Malabar 
iMufUbdr);  whilst  Ibn  Sa'yid  says  that  it 
18  the  furthest  city  of  L&r  {Al-Ldr)^  and 
very  famous  among  traders." — Abulfeda,  in 
4JildemeiMUr,  p.  188. 

(b).  To  the  Delta  region  of  the  Indus, 
and  especially  to  its  western  part. 
Sir  H.  Elliot  supposes  the  name  in 
this  use,  which  survived  until  recently. 
to  be  identical  with  the  preceding,  ana 
that  the  name  had  originally  extended 
continuously  over  the  coast,  from  the 
western  part  of  the  Delta  to  beyond 


Bombay  (see  his  Historians^  i.  378). 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding  this 
question  (see  LABBY  BUNDEB). 

c.  1820.— "Diwal  .  .  .  was  reduced  to 
ruins  by  a  Muhammedan  invasion,  and 
another  site  chosen  to  the  eastward.  The 
new  town  still  went  by  the  same  name  •  .  . 
and  was  succeeded  by  Ldri  Baaidar  or  the 
port  of  Ijdr,  which  is  the  name  of  the  country 
forming  the  modem  delta^  particularly  the 
western  part."— if *iW?enio,  in /.A.  A»,  Soe, 
i.29. 

(c).  To  a  Pro^-ince  on  the  north  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  with  its  capital. 

c.  1220. — Lar  is  erroneously  described  by 
Yakut  as  a  great  island  between  Siraf  and 
Kish.  But  there  is  no  such  island.*  It  is  an 
extensive  province  of  the  continent.  See 
Barbier  de  Meynard,  Diet;  de  la  Perse^  p.  601. 

c.  1330.— "We  marched  for  three  days 
through  a  desert  .  .  .  and  then  arrived  at 
L&r,  a  big  town  having  springs,  considerable 
streams^  and  gardens,  and  fine  bazars.  We 
lodged  m  the  hermitage  of  the  pious  Shaikh 
Abu  Dulaf  Muhammad.  .  .  ." — Ihn  Bahtta^ 
ii.  240. 

c.  1487.— "Retomeing  alongest  the  coast, 
f omeagainst  Ormuos  there^  is  a  towne  called 
Lar,  a  ^reat  and  good  towne  of  merchaundise, 
about  ij™^  houses.  .  .  ." — Jo&afa  BarbarOf 
old  E.T.  (Hak.  Soc.)  80. 

[c.  1590. — "Ldr  borders  on  the  mountains 
of  Great  Tibet.  To  its  north  is  a  lofty 
mountain  which  dominates  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  ascent  of  which 
is  arduous.  .  .  ." — Alnj  ed.  Janttt,  ii.  363.] 

1553.— "These  benefactions  the  Kings  of 
Ormuz  .  .  .  pay  to  this  day  to  a  mosque 
which  that  Caciz  (see  CA8I8)  had  made  in 
a  district  called  Hongez  of  Sheikh  Doniar, 
adjoining  the  city  of  Lara,  distant  from 
Ormuz  over  40  leagues." — Barros,  II.  ii.  2. 

1602.— "This  man  was  a  Moor,  a  native  ' 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Lara,  adjoining  that  of 
Ormuz :  his  proper  name  was  Cufo,  but  as 
he  was  a  native  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lara  he 
took  a  surname  from  the  county,  and  called 
himself  Cufo  Laiym." — Couto,  iV.  vii.  6. 

1622.— "Lar,  as  I  said  before,  is cai>ital  of 
a  great  province  or  kingdom,  which  till  our 
day  had  a  prince  of  its  own,  who  rightfully 
or  wrongf  uUy  reigned  there  absolutely ;  but 
about  ^  years  since,  for  reasons  rather 
generous  than  covetous^as  it  would  seem,  it 
was  attacked  by  Abbas  &.  of  Persia,  and  the 
country  forcibly  taken.  .  .  .  Now  Lar  is  the 
seat  of  a  Sultan  dependent  on  the  Khan  of 
Shiraz.  .  .  ."—P.  delta  Voile,  ii.  322. 

1727.— "And  4  Days  Journey  within 
Land,  is  the  City  of  Laar,  which  according 
to  their  fabulous  tradition  is  the  Burying- 

*  It  is  possible  that  ths  island  called  Shaikh 
Shu'aib,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  Lfir.  and  not  taa 
from  Sirfif,  may  be  meant  Barbosa  also  mentions 
L&r  among  the  islands  in  the  Golf  subject  to  the 
K.  ofOrmuz(p.  87X 
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place  of  Lot.  .  .  ."—A.  ffamUUm,  i.  92 :  [ed. 
1744]. 

T.ATtATj  B.  This  Hind,  word,  mean- 
ing ^i^hting,'  is  by  a  curious  idiom 
appliea  to  the  biting  and  annoyance  of 
fleas  and  the  like.  [It  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries  of  either  Fallon  or 
Platts.]  There  is  a  similar  idiom 
(Jang  kardan)  in  Persian. 

T.ATfRIT^  n.p.  Ldrakj-  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  not  far  from  the 
island  of  Jerun  or  Ormiifl. 

[1($23.— **At  noon,  being  near  Lareck, 
and  no  wind  stirring,  we  cast  Anchor." — 
F.  ddla  Volte,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  3.] 

1685.— •*  We  came  up  with  the  Islands  of 
Ormus  and  Arack  ..."  (called  Lareck 
afterwards).— ^0d;oet,  Ih'ary.  May  28 ;  [Hak. 
Soo.i.202]. 

LABIN,  s.  Pers.  Idri,  A  peculiar 
kind  of  money  formerly  in  use  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  W.  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
the  Maldive  Islands,  in  which  last  it 
survived  to  the  last  century.  The  name 
is  there  retained  still,  though  coins 
of  the  ordinary  form  are  used.  It  is 
sufficiently  described  in  the  quota- 
tions, and  reoresentations  are  given  by 
De  Bry  anci  Tavemier.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  territory  of  Laf  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (See  under  that  word,  [and  Mr. 
Gray's  note  on  Pyrard  de  Lavaly  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  232  seq.].) 

1525.— "As  tamffas  laiyi  valem  cada  hfta 
ses^mta  reis.  .  .  .—Lembmn^,  das  Coumm 
da  India,  38. 

c.  1663. — "I  have  seen  the  men  of  the 
Country  who  were  Gentiles  take  their 
children,  their  sonnes  and  their  daughters, 
and  have  desired  the  Portugalls  to  buy 
them,  and  I  have  seene  them  sold  for 
eight  or  ten  larinM  apiece,  which  may 
be  of  our  money  x  «.  or  xin  s.  iiii  d"— Master 
CaeMT  Frederike,  in  Uakl,  ii.  343. 

1583. — Gasparo  Balbi  has  an  account  of 
the  Laiino,  the  greater  part  of  which  seems 
to  be  borrowed  literatim  by  Fitch  in  the 
succeeding  quotation.  But  Balbi  adds: 
"The  first  who  bcigan  to  strike  them  was 
the  King  of  Lar,  who  formerly  was  a  power- 
ful King  in  Persia,  but  is  now  a  small  one." 
-f.36. 

1587.— "The  said  Larine  is  a  strange 
piece  of  money,  not  being  round,  as  all 
other  current  money  in  Christianitie,  but  is 
a  small  rod  of  silver,  of  the  greatnesse  of 
the  pen  of  a  goose  feather  .  .  .  which  is 
wrested  so  that  two  endes  meet  at  the  just 
half  part,  and  in  the  head  thereof  is  a  stamp 
TurJbeKOy  and  these   be   the   best  current 


money  in  all  the  Indiaa,  and  6  of  thet» 
fiarlnan  make  a  duckat."  — /i.  Fitch,  in 
Hakl.  ii.  407. 

1598. — "An  Oxe  or  a  Gowe  is  there  to 
be  bought  for  one  LaiUn,  which  is  as  much 
as  halfe  a  Gildeme."— ZtiucAoCm,  28 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  94:  in  i.  48  Iaztiimi:  see  also- 
i.  242]. 

c.  1610.  —  "La  monnoye  du  Bc^aome^ 
n'est  (^ue  d'argent  et  d'vne  sorte.  Ge  sont- 
des  pieces  d'argent  qu'ils  appellent  laiins, 
de  valeur  de  hmt  sols  ou  enuiron  de  noetre^ 
monnoye  .  .  .  longues  oonmie  le  doigt  mai» 
redoubles.  .  .  ."—Pyrard  de  LavaL  i.  163 ;. 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  282]. 

1618.  —  "We  aereed  with  one  of  th» 
Governor's  kinred  for  twenty  lazies- 
(twenty  shillings)  to  conduct  us.  •  .  .*'  — 
jr,  WhithinfftoH,  in  Pwrhas,  i.  484. 

1622.—"  The  laxl  is  a  piece  of  money  that 
I  will  exhibit  in  Italy,  most  eocenftrio  in 
form,  for  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  rod  ot 
silver  of  a  fixed  weighty  and  bent  double 
unequally.  On  the  bena  it  is  miurked  with 
some  small  stamp  or  other.  It  is  called 
Lazi  because  it  was  the  peculiar  money  or 
the  Princes  of  Lar,  inyented  by  them  when 
they  were  separated  from  the  Kingdom  at 
Persia.  ...  In  value  every  6  lari  are  equal 
to  a  piastre  or  pataoca  of  reals  of  Soain, 
or  *  piece  of  eight '  as  we  choose  to  oaU  it.*^ 
—P.  delta  VaUe,  ii.  434. 

TiATlKTN,  s.  ^obsolete).  A  kind  of 
drink — apparently  a  sort  of  ponch- 
— which  was  popular  in  the  Company's, 
old  factories.  We  know  the  word 
only  on  the  authority  of  Pietro  della. 
Valle  ;  but  he  is  the  most  accurate  of 
travellers.  We  are  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.  On  the  one 
hand  its  form  suggests  an  eponymus- 
among  the  old  servants  of  the  Company^ 
such  as  Robert  Larkin,  whom  we  find 
to  have  been  engaged  for  the  service  in 
1610,  and  to  have  died  chief  of  the 
Factory  of  Patani,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  jyfalay  Peninsula,  in  1616.  But 
again  we  find  in  a  Vocabulary  of 
"Certaine  Wordes  of  the  Naturall 
Language  of  laua^''  in  Drake's  Voyage 
CR&k.  IV.  246):  "Z«rm*» =Drinke.* 
Of  this  word  we  can  trace  nothings 
nearer  than  (Javan.)  lanhf '  to  pledge, 
or  invite  to  drink  at  an  entertainment,^ 
and  (Malay^  larih-larahan^  'mutual 
pledging  to  arink.'  It  will  be  observed 
that  della  Valle  assigns  the  drink 
especially  to  Java. 

1623.  —  *«  Meanwhile  the  vear  1622  «a» 
drawing  near  its  close,  anci  its  last  days- 
were  often  celebrated  of  an  eveniitf  in  th» 
House  of  the  English,  with  good  fellowship. 
And  on  one  of  these  occasions  I  laamerl* 
from  them  how  to  make  a  beverage  oaUed. 
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Laridii,  which  they  told  ma  was  in  mat 
rogue  in  Java,  and  in  all  those  other  lalandB 
of  the  Far  East.  This  said  beverage  seemed 
to  me  in  truth  an  admirable  thing, — ^not  for 
use  at  every  meal  (it  is  too  strong  for  that), 
— ^but  as  a  tonio  in  case  of  debifity,  and  to 
make  tasty  possets,  much  better  tnan  those 
we  make  with  Muscatel  wines  or  Cretan 
malmseys.  So  I  asked  for  the  recipe ;  and 
am  talnng  it  to  Italy  with  me.  ...  It 
seemed  odd  to  me  that  those  hot  southern 
regions,  as  well  as  in  the  environs  of 
Hormuc  here,  where  also  the  heat  is  greal 
they  should  use  both  spice  in  their  food  ana 
spirits  in  their  drink,  as  well  as  sundry 
other  hot  beverages  like  this  larkin."— P. 
della  VaOe,  ii.  475. 

LARBY-BUNDEB,  n.p.  The  name 
of  an  old  seaport  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  which  succeeded  Daibul  (see 
DIUL-SINI))  as  the  chief  haven  of 
Sind.  We  are  doubtful  of  the  proper 
orthography.  It  was  in  later  Mahom- 
medan  times  called  Ldhori  -  bandary 
probably  from  presumed  connection 
with  Lahore  as  the  port  of  the 
Punjab  (EUiot,  i.  378).  At  first  sight 
M'Murdo's  suggestion  that  the  original 
name  may  have  been  Ldri-bandarytTom 
Lftr,  the  focal  name  of  the  southern  part 
of  Sind,  seems  probable.  M'Murdo, 
indeed,  writing  at)out  1820,  says  that 
the  name  Ldri-Bandar  was  not  at  all 
familiar  to  natives ;  but  if  accustomed 
to  the  form  Ldhori-bandar  they  might 
not  recognize  it  in  the  other.  The 
shape  taken  however  by  what  is 
apparently  the  same  name  in  our  first 
quotation  is  adverse  to  M'Murdo's 
suggestion. 

1090. —  "This  stream  (the  Indus)  after 
passing  (Alor)  .  .  .  divides  into  two 
streams;  one  empties  itself  into  the  sea  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  LfOiarliii, 
and  the  other  branches  off  to  the  East,  to 
the  borders  of  Kach,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Sind  SOgar,  i.e.  Sea  of  Sind."— ^^ 
BiruHi,  in  Elliot,  i.  49. 

c.  1S83.  — *'I  travelled  five  days  in  his 
company  with  AU-ul-Mulk,  and  we  arrived 
at  the  seat  of  his  Qovemment,  i.e.  the  town 
of  LUiari,  a  fine  city  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  great  Sea,  and  near  which  the  River 
Sind  enters  the  sea.  Thus  two  great  waters 
join  near  it ;  it  poaseeses  a  srand  haven, 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Yemen,  of 
F&rs  (etc).  .  .  .  The  Amir  Al&-ul-Mulk  .  .  . 
told  me  that  the  revenue  of  this  place  a- 
mounted  to  60  laJbt  a  year." — Ibn  Batufaf 
iii.  112. 

15d5.— "  Blood  had  not  yet  been  spilled, 
when  suddenly,  news  came  from  'niatta, 
that  the  Firingis  had  passed  LAhori-bandar, 
and  attacked  the  city.'*— Tdrilh-i-Tdkirif  in 
JCllid,  i.  277. 


[1607.— "Then  you  are  to  saile  for  Lawrie 
in  the  Bay  of  the  Biver  Bjndxia,"—Birdwood, 
Fird  Letter-booky  251. 

[1611.— "I  took  .  .  .  Lame,  the  port 
town  of  the  River  Sinda." — Danven.  Letter*, 
i.  162.] 

1618.— "In  November  1613  the  Expedi- 
tion arrived  at  Laiirebiind«r,  the  port  of 
Sinde,  with  Sir  Robert  Shirley  and  his 
company."— iSSatns&iery,  i.  321. 

c.  1665.— "II  se  fait  aussi  beaucoup  de 
traflc  au  Loiire-b«ndir,  qui  est  k  troia  jours 
de  Tatta  sur  la  mer,  ou  la  rade  est  plus 
excellente  pour  Vaisseaux,  qu'en  ouefque 
autre  lieu  que  ce  soit  des  Indes." — T/ievenot, 
V.  169. 

1679.—".  .  .  If  Suratt,  Baroach,  and 
Bnndnrlaree  in  Scinda  may  be  included  in 
the  same  Phyrmaund  to  be  customs  free  .  .  . 
then  IMt  they  get  these  places  and  words 
inserted."-^.  St.  Geo.  Cansru.,  Feb.  20. 
In  Notes  and  Exts.,  No.  1.  Madras,  1871. 

1727.— "It  was  my  Fortune  ...  to  come 
to  Lazxlbimder,  with  a  Cargo  from  Mallebar, 
worth  above  £10,000."— .4 .  ffamUton,  i.  116  ; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  117,  LaxTilmndar]. 

1739. —  **  But  the  Castle  and  town  of 
Lohn  Beaidir,  with  all  the  countrr  to  the 
eastward  of  the  river  Attok,  and  of  the 
waters  of  the  SciND,  and  Nala  Sunkhra, 
shall,  as  before,  belong  to  the  Empire  of 
Hindostan."  —  iT.  of  Nadir,  in  JfamcaVf 
ii.  887. 

1753.- "Le  bras  gauche  du  Sind  se  rend 
ik  Laheri,  oh  il  s'^panche  en  un  lac ;  et  ce 
port,  qui  est  eelui  de  Tattanagar,  commun^- 
ment  est  nomm^  LaAx^bender."— />'w4  nvilU, 
p.  40. 

1763.— "Les  Anglois  ont  sur  cette  cdte 
encore  plusieurs  petits  ^tablissement  {fie) 
oh  ils  envoyent  des  premiers  Marchands,  den 
sous-Marchands,  ou  des  Facteurs,  oomme  en 
Scindi,  k  troia  endroits,  k  TaUHt  une  grande 
ville  et  la  r^dence  du  Seigneur  du  pals,  k 
Lar  Bunder,  et  k  Schah-Bunder.**Sieb\(Jir, 
Voyage^  ii.  8. 

1780.— "The  first  place  of  any  note,  after 
passing  the  bar,  is  Laxitaninda,  about  5  or 
6  leagues  from  the  sea." — Uunn's  Oriental 
NavigatOTf  5th  ed.  p.  96. 

1818.— "  Laritrander.  This  is  commonly 
called  Scindy  River,  being  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Indus,  having  15  feet  water 
on  the  bar,  and  6  or  7  fathoms  inside ;  it 
is  situated  in  latitude  about  24"  SO'  north. 
.  .  .  The  town  of  Laribnnder  is  about  5 
leagues  from  the  sea,  and  vessels  of  200  tonn 
used  to  proceed  up  to  it.'*— Milbuniy  i.  146. 
1881.  — "We  t6ok  the  route  by  Durajee 
and  Meorpoor.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Lahory 
was  in  sight  from  the  former  of  these  placen, 
and  is  situated  on  the  same,  or  left  bank 
of  the  Pittee." — 1.  Burnet,  2nd.  ed.  i.  22. 

LA80AB,  s.  The  word  is  originally 
from  Pers.  lathJcar,  *an  army/  *a  camp.' 
This  is  usually  derived  from  Ai\ 
aVaskar,  but  it  would  rather  seem  that 
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Ar.  'oskaTf  *an  army'  is  taken  from 
this  Pers.  word  :  whence  lashkariy  'one 
belonging  to  an  army,  a  soldier.'  The 
word  lascdr  or  Idscdr  (both  these  pro- 
nunciations are  in  vogue)  appears  to 
have  been  corrupted,  through  the 
Portuguese  use  of  taskkan  in  the  forms 
lasquariny  lascarij  &c.,  either  by  the 
Portuguese  themselves,  or  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  who  took  up  the 
word  from  them,  and  from  these  taskdr 
has  pajssed  back  again  into  native  use 
in  this  corrupt  shape.  The  early 
Portuguese  writers  have  the  forms  we 
have  just  named  in  the  sense  of 
'soldier';  but  lascar  is  never' so  used 
now.  It  is  in  general  the  equivalent 
of  kkaUuHy  in  the  various  senses  of  that 
word  (see  CLASSY),  viz.  (1)  an  inferior 
class  of  artilleryman  Qgun-lascar*) ; 
(2^  a  tent-pitcher,  doing  other  work 
which  the  class  are  accustomed  to  do  ; 
(3)  a  sailor.  The  last  is  the  most 
common  Anglo-Indian  use,  and  has 
passed  into  the  English  language. 
The  use  of  lascar  in  the  modem  sense 
by  Pyrard  de  Laval  shows  that  this 
use  was  already  general  on  the  west 
coast  at  the  beginning  of  the  I7th 
century,  [also  see  quotation  from 
Pringle  belowj ;  whilst  the  curious 
distinction  which  Pyrard  makes  be- 
tween Lascar  and  LoKariy  and  Dr. 
Fryer  makes  between  Luscar  and 
Lascar  (accenting  probably  LUscar  and 
Lascdr)  shows  tnat  laMari  for  a 
soldier  was  still  in  use.  In  Ceylon 
the  use  of  the  word  lascareen  for  a 
local  or  civil  soldier  long  survived  ; 
perhaps  is  not  yet  extinct.  The  word 
iqshkari  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the 
A  in. 

[1523.— '  *  Fighting  men  called  Lascaiyne. " 
—Aiffuns  docutnetU&Sf  Tonibo,  p.  479. 

[1538. — "  My  mother  only  bore  me  to  be 
a  Captain,  and  not  your  Laicar  (lascaxin)." 
— Letter  of  Nuno  da  CujUuu  in  Barros, 
Dec.  IV.  bk.  10,  ch.  21.] 

1641. — **It  is  a  proverbial  saying  all  over 
India  {i.e.  Portuguese  India,  see  8.v.)  that 
the  good  TiaBquarim,  or  *  soldier'  as  we 
should  call  him,  must  be  an  Abyssinian." — 
Castro,  Roteiro,  73. 

1546.— '*  Besides  these  there  were  others 
(who  fell  at  Diu)  whose  names  are  unknown, 
being  men  of  the  lower  rank,  among  whom  I 
knew  a  lascarym  (a  man  getting  only  500 
reis  of  pay !)  who  was  the  first  man  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  Moorish  wall,  and  shouted 
aloud  that  they  might  see  him,  as  many 
have  told  me.  And  he  was  inunediataly 
thrown  down  wounded  in  five  places  with 
stones  and  bullets,  but  still  lived ;  and  a 


noble  gentleman  sent  and  had  him  rescued 
and  carried  away  by  his  slaves.  And  he  sur- 
vived, but  being  a  common  man  he  did  not 
even  get  his  pay  ! " — Oottwo,  iv.  667. 

1552. — '* .  .  .  eles  os  reparte  |>olos  las- 
carins  do  suas  capitanias,  ^  assi  chamSo 
soldadoa."— aa<tonA«ia,  ii.  67.  [Mr.  White- 
way  notes  that  in  the  orig.  rewtrtan,  for 
reparte,  and  the  reference  should  be  ii.  16.] 

1564. — "Moreover  the  Senhor  Governor 
conceded  to  the  said  ambassador  that  if 
in  the  territories  of  Idalshoa  (see  IDALCAN), 
or  in  those  of  our  Lord  the  King  there  shall 
be  any  differences  or  quarrels  between  any 
Portuguese  laTarlnH  or  peons  (piVl^v)  of 
ours,  and  ItwfftrJPf  of  the  territories  of 
Idalshaa  and  peons  of  his,  that  the  said 
Idalshaa  shall  order  the  delivery  up  of  the 
Portuguese  and  peons  that  they  may  be 
punished  if  culpable.  And  in  like  manner 
.  .  ,"—S.  Botelko,  Ttmhoy  44. 

1672.— "Erant  in  eo  pmesidio  Laaqna- 
rini  cirdter  septingenti  artis  scolopettariao 
peritissimi." — E.  Acosta,  f.  236i'. 

1698.— "The  soldier  of  BaHagatt,  which 
is  called  Lascarin.  .  .  ."—Linschoten,  74 ; 
[in  Hak.  Soc.  i.  264,  Lascariin]. 

1600.— "Todo  a  mais  churma  e  meneyo 
das  naos  sao  Mouros  que  chamao  Laaehires. 
.  .  ."—Lucetia,  Life  of  St.  Fraiic.  Xav.,  liv. 
iv.  p.  223. 

[1602.—".  .  .  because  the  Lascan  (las- 
caria),  for  so  they  call  the  Arab  sailors." 
— CWto,  Dec.  X.  bk.  3,  ch.  13.] 

c.  1610. — "Mesmes  tons  les  mariniers  et 
les  pilotes  sont  Indiens,  tant  GentUs  que 
Mahometans.  Tous  ces  gens  de  mer  les 
appellent  Lascars,  et  las  soldats  Lascaiite." 
--Pyrard  de  Laval,  i.  317  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  438  ; 
also  see  ii.  3,  17]. 

[1615.—"  . .  .'4two  horses  with  six  Lasceras 
and  two  caffres  (see  CAFFEB)."— -Foifer, 
LeUers,  iv.  112.] 

1644.—".  .  .  The  aldeas  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Damam,  in  which  district  there 
are  4  fortified  posts  defended  by  LasoarM 
(Lasearis)  who  are  mostly  native  Christiaii 
soldiers,  though  they  may  be  heathen  as 
some  of  them  are." — Bocarro,  MS. 

1673.— "The  Seamen  and  Soldiers  differ 
only  in  a  Vowel,  the  one  being  pronounced 
with  an  u,  the  other  with  an  a,  as  Luscar, 
a  soldier,  Lascar,  a  seaman." — Fryer,  107. 

[1683-84.— "  The  Warehousekeeper  having: 
S^verall  dayes  advised  the  Council  of  Ship 
Welfares  tardynesse  in  receiving  A  stowing 
away  the  Goods,  .  .  .  alledging  that  they 
have  not  hands  Sufficient  to  dispatch  them, 
though  we  have  spared  them  tenn  Laskars 
for  that  purpose.  .  .  ." — Pringle,  Diary  FL 
St.  Geo.,  1st  ser.  iii.  7  seq. ;  also  see  p.  43.] 

1685.— "They  sent  also  from  Sofragmn 
D.  Antonio  da  Motta  Galvaon  with  6 
companies,  which  made  190  men ;  the  Dissava 
(see  DI88AVE)  of  the  adjoining  provinces 
joined  him  with  4000  Lascarins.  — /iti<wro, 
ff.  of  the  /.  of  Ceyian  (from  French  Tr., 
p.  241). 
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1690.—**  For  when  the  English  Sailers  at 
that  time  perceiv'd  the  softness  of  the 
Indian  Lascairs  ;  how  tame  they  were  .  .  . 
they  embark'd  again  upon  a  new  Design 
.  .  .  to  .  .  .  rob  these  harmless  Traffickers 
in  the  Red  Sea."—Ovington,  464. 

1726.— ^'Lascaryns,  orLoopers,  are  native 
soldiers,  who  have  some  regular  maintenance, 
and  in  return  murt  always  be  ready." — 
Val^ntijnf  Ceylon^  Names  of  Offices,  &c.,  10. 

1755.— "Some  Lascan  and  Sepoys  were 
now  sent  forward  to  clear  the  road." — 
Omt^  ed.  1803,  i.  394. 

1787.— "The  Field  Pieces  attached  to  the 
Cavalry  draw  up  on  the  Right  and  Left 
Flank  of  the  Kegiment ;  the  Artillery 
LaacUTB  forming  in  a  line  with  the  Front 
Rank  the  full  Extent  of  the  Drag  Ropes, 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands.— R^ns. 
/or  the  Hon.  Company s  Troops  on  die  VoaiA 
of  CvTcmandelj  by  M.-Oen.  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  K.B.  Govr.  k  C.  in  0.  Madras, 
p.  9. 

1808.—"  In  those  parts  (of  the  low  country 
of  Ceylon)  where  it  is  not  thought  requisite 
to  quarter  a  body  of  troops,  there  is  a  police 
corps  of  the  natives  appointed  to  enforce  the 
commands  of  Government  in  each  district ; 
they  are  composed  of  Conganiet,  or  sergeants, 
Aratjies,  or  corporals,  and  LascarmeB,  or 
common  soldiers,  and  perform  the  same 
office  as  our  Shenffs  men  or  constables."- 
PercivaCs  Ceylon,  222. 

1807. — "A  large  open  boat  formed  the 
van,  containing  his  excellency's  ^uard  of 
laacoreexiB,  with  their  spears  raised  per- 
pendicularly, the  union  colours  flying,  and 
Ceylon  drums  called  tomtoms  beating."— 
i^<yrdiwr*i  Ceylon^  170. 

1872.— "The lascan  on  board  the  steamers 
were  insignificant  looking  people." — The 
Dilemma^  ch.  ii. 

In  the  following  passages  the  original 
word  IcMcar  is  used  m  its  proper 
sense  for  *  a  camp.' 

[1614. — "  He  said  he  bought  it  of  a  banyan 
in  the  Lasker."— /'o«^,  Letten,  ii.  142. 

[1615.—"  We  came  to  the  Lasker  the  7th 
of  February  in  the  evening."— iWrf.  iii.  86.] 

1616. — "I  tooke  horse  to  auoyd  presse, 
and  other  inconvenience,  and  crossed  out 
of  the  Leskar,  before  him." — Sir  T.  Roe,  in 
Purehasj  i.  559 ;  see  also  560  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
324]. 

[1682.—" .  .  .  presents  to  the  Seir  Lascarr 
{sar-i-lashkar,  *  head  of  the  army ')  this  day 
received."- Prin^fc,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  Ist 
ser.  i.  84.] 

LAT,  tiAT  SAHIB,  s.  This,  a 
popular  corruption  of  Lord  Sahiby  or 
Ldrd  fi^tJ,  as  it  is  written  in  Hind., 
is  the  usual  form  from  native  lips,  at 
least  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  of  the 
title  by  which  Uie  Governor-General 
has  long  been  Imown  in  the  vernacu- 


lars. The  term  also  extends  nowadays 
to  Lieutenant-Governors,  who  in  con- 
tact with  the  higher  authority  become 
Chhotd  (*  Little')  Lat,  whilst  the 
Gk)vernor-General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  are  sometimes  discriminated 
as  the  MulM  Lat  Sahib  [or  Bard  Latl 
and  the  Jangl  Lat  SahiD  (*  territorial ' 
and  'military'),  the  Bishop  as  the 
L&t  Padre  Sahib,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  as  the  Lat  Justy  Sahib.  The 
title  is  also  sometimes,  but  very  in- 
correctly, applied  to  minor  dignitaries, 
of  the  supreme  Government,  [whilst 
the  common  form  of  blessing  adaressed 
to  a  civil  officer  is  "Jfiwffir  liat  Quv- 
nar,  Lat  Sikritar  ho-jaen." 

1824. — "  He    seemed,     however,      much 

Euzzled  to  make  out  my  rank,  never  having^ 
eard  (he  said)  of  any  *  Lord  Sahib  '.except 
the  Govemor-Gteneral,  while  he  was  still 
more  perplexed  by  the  exposition  of  *  Lord 
Bishop  Sahib,'  which  for  some  reason  or 
other  my  servants  always  prefer  to  that  of 
Lord  Padre."— iA56«r,  i.  69. 

1837.— *' The  Arab,  thinking  I  had  pur- 
posely stolen  his  kitten,  ran  after  the  buggy 
at  full  speed,  shouting  as  he  passed  Lord 
Auckland's  tents,  'Doh&%  dohal,  Sahib! 
doha'T,  Lord  Sfthib ! '  (see  DOAI).  *  Mercy, 
mercy,  sir !  mercy,  Governor-General  I '  The 
faster  the  horse  rushed  on,  the  faster  followed 
the  shouting  Arab," —  Wanderings  of  a 
Pilgrim,  ii.  142. 

1868.—"  The  old  barber  at  Roorkee,  after 
telling  me  that  he  had  known  Strachev  when 
he  first  began,  added,  *Ab  L&t-Sekretiir 
hai  1  Ah  !  hum  bhi  boodda hogya  ! '  ('Now 
he  is  Lord  Secretary  /  Ah  !  I  too  have 
become  old  ! ') " — Letter  from  the  late  M.-Oen. 
W.  W.  H.  Oreaihed. 

1877.—*' ...  in  a  rare  but  most  valuable 
book  [Galloway* s  Ohservations  on  India, 
1825,  pp.  264-8),  in  which  the  author  reports, 
with  much  ouiet  humour,  an  aged  native's 
account  of  tne  awful  consequences  of  con- 
tempt of  an  order  of  the  (as  he  called  the 
Supreme  Court)  *  Shubreem  /Tooru^,'  the  order 
of  Impey  being  'Lord  Justey  Sahib-Axi- 
hookm,  uie  instruments  of  whose  will  were 
*cLbidabis*  or  affidavits.** — Letter  from  Sir 
J.  F.  Stephen,  in  Times,  May  81. 

LAT,  s.  Hind.  Idt,  used  as  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  English  lat,  in  reference 
to  an  auction  (Carnegie). 

LA7)  LATH,  s.  This  word,  mean- 
ing a  staff  or  pole,  is  used  for  an 
obelisk  or  columnar  monument ;  and 
is  specifically  used  for  the  ancient 
Buddhist  columns  of  Eastern  India. 

[1861-62. —  "  The    pillar   (at   Besarh)    is 
known  by  the  people  as  Bhlm-Sen-lA-Uit  and 
Bkhn-Sen-ha-aamd."  —  Cunningham,    Arch. 
I  Rep.  i.  61.]    '      ' 
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LATEBITE,  s.  A  term,  firat  used 
by  Dr.  Francis  BucbAnan,  to  indicate 
a  reddish  brick-like  argillaceous  forma- 
tion much  impregnated  with  iron 
peroxide,  and  hardeniiur  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  which  is  found  in 
places  all  over  South  India  from  one 
coast  to  the  other,  and  the  origin  of 
which  geologists  find  very  obscure.  It 
is  found  in  two  distinct  t^es  :  viz. 
(1^  Hiah-level  LcUeritej  capping  especi- 
ally the  trap-rocks  of  tne  Deccan, 
vMi  a  bed  from  30  or  40  to  200  feet 
in  thickness,  which  perhaps  at  one 
time  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
Peninsular  India.  This  is  founa  as  far 
north  as  the  Bajmahal  and  Monghyr 
hills.  (2).  Louf-Uvel  Laterite,  form- 
ing comparatively  thin  and  sloping 
bwis  on  the  plains  of  the  coast.  The 
origin  of  both  is  re^irded  as  being,  in 
the  most  probable  view,  modified  vol- 
canic matter ;  the  low-level  laterite 
having  undergone  a  further  rearrange- 
ment and  deposition ;  but  the  matter 
is  too  complex  for  brief  statement  (see 
Netoboldy  m  J,R,A,S.^  vol.  viii. ;  and 
the  Manual  of  the  GeoL  oflfidia^m.  xlv. 
'Seqq.j  348  seqq.),  Mr.  King  ana  others 
liave  found  flint  weapons  in  the  low- 
level  formation.  Laterite  is  the  usual 
material  for  road-metal  in  S.  India, 
iis  knnknr  (q-v.)  is  in  the  north.  In 
Ceylon  it  is  called  cabook  (q.v.). 

1800. — "  It  is  diffused  in  immense  masses, 
without  any  appearance  of  stratification, 
and  is  placed  over  the  granite  that  forms 
the  basis  of  MtUaycUa,  ...  It  very  soon 
becomes  as  hard  as  brick,  and  resists  the 
air  and  water  much  better  than  any  brick 
I  have  seen  in  India. . .  .  .  As  it  is  usually 
cut  into  the  form  of  bricks  for  building,  in 
several  of  the  native  dialects  it  is  called  the 
brick-stone  (IticaeulUe)  rt/LolBkY^.  vetttttal]. 
.  •  .  The  most  proper  Enjglisn  name  would 
be  Laterite,  from  jLattritUf  the  appellation 
that  may  be  given  it  in  science." — Buchanan^ 
ifyiore,  Ac.,  li.  440-441. 

I860.— "Natives  resident  in  these  locali- 
ties (Oalle  and  Colombo)  are  easily  recognis- 
able elsewhere  by  the  general  hue  of  Uieir 
dress.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
along  the  western  coast  of  latsnte,  or,  as 
the  Singhalese  call  it,  cabook,  a  product  of 
disintegrated  gneiss,  which  being  subjected 
to  detrition  communicates  its  hue  to  the 
soil."— TViiium/'*  Ceylon^  i.  17. 

LATTEE,  s.  A  stick ;  a  bludgeon, 
often  made  of  the  male  bamboo  (pen- 
drocalamta  stricttu),  and  sometimes 
bound  at  short  intervals  with  iron 
rings,  forming  a  formidable  weapon. 


The  word  is  Hind,  l^tki  and  latht^  Mahr. 
laththa.  This  is  from  Prakrit  latthly 
for  Skt.  yaskti^  *a  stick,'  according'  to 
the  Prakrit '  grammar  of  Vavaruchi 
(ed.  Coiodly  ii.  32);  see  also  Lanm^ 
Inditutionu,  Ling.  Praknt,  195.  Jtj^ 
Idthi^  us  la  hhatngy  is  a  Hind,  proverb 
(cuj'iis  baculum  eQut  bubalus\  equivalent 
to  the  "good  old  rule,  the  simple 
plan." 

1880. — "  The  natives  use  a  very  dangenras 
weapon,  which  they  have  been  forbidden 
by  Government  to  carry.  I  took  one  as  a 
curiosity,  which  had  been  seised  on  a  man 
in  a  fight  in  a  village.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
Iftthi,  a  solid  male  oamboo,  5  feet  5  indies 
long,  headed  with  iron  in  a  most  formidable 
manner.  There  are  6  jagged  semicircolar 
irons  at  the  top,  each  2  inches  in  length, 
1  in  height,  and  it  is  shod  with  iron  bands 
16  inches  deep  from  the  top,"— ^Vanderirngt 
of  a  PUgrim,  1. 133. 

1878. — "After  driving  some  6  miles,  we 
came  upon  about  100  men  seated  in  rows 
on  the  roadside,  all  with  lattlM."- ZA/e  ta 
tJu  Mo/ussa,  i.  114. 

LATTEEAL,  s.  Hind.  Idthlydly  or, 
more  cumbrously,  Idthitodldy  *  a  dub- 
man,'  a  hired  rufl^n.  Such  gentry 
were  not  many  years  ago  entertains 
in  scores  by  planters  in  some  parts  of 
Bengal,  to  maintain  by  force  their 
claims  to  lands  for  sowing  indigo  on. 

1878.— "Doubtless  there  were  hired  lat- 
tials  ...  on  both  sides."— Life  in,  the 
Mofum/f  ii.  6. 

LAW-OFFIOEB.  This  was  the 
official  designation  of  a  Mahommedan 
officer  learned  in  the  (Mahommedan) 
law,  who  was  for  many  years  of  our 
Indian  administration  an  essential 
functionary  of  the  judges'  Courts  in  the 
districts,  as  well  as  of  the  Sudder  or 
Courts  of  Review  at  the  Presidency. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  law 
administered  in  Courts  under  the  Com- 
pany's  government,  from  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Dewanny  of  Beiu^al,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa,  was  the  Mahommedan 
law ;  at  first  by  the  hands  of  native 
Oazeefl  and  Mufties,  with  some  super- 
intendence from  the  higher  European 
servants  of  the  Company ;  a  superin- 
tendence which,  wnile  undergoing 
sundry  vicissitudes  of  system  during 
the  next  30  years,  developed  gradually 
into  a  European  judiciary,  which  again 
was  set  on  an  extended  and  quasi-per- 
manent footing  by  Lord  ComwaUis'fl 
Qovemment)  in  I^gulation  IX  of  1793 
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(see  ADAWLUT).  The  Mahoinmedan 
law  Gontmued,  however,  to  be  the 
professed  basis  of  criminal  juris- 
prudence, though  modified  more  and 
more,  as  years  went  on,  by  new  Begn- 
lations,  and  by  the  recorded  construc- 
tions and  circular  orders  of  the  superior 
Courts,  until  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ffteaX,  changes  which  followed  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
•direct  government  of  India  by  the 
€rown  (1868).  The  landmarks  of 
•cliakige  were  (a)  the  enactment  of  the 
Penal  Code  (Act  XLV.  of  1860),  and 
(6)  that  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure rAct.  XXV.  of  1861X  foUowed 
by  (c)  the  establishment  of  the  High 
Court  (July  1,  1862),  in  which  be- 
came merged  both  the  Supreme  Court 
with  its  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  the 

Suondam-Company's)  Sudder  Courts 
Review  and  Appeal,  civil  and 
•criminal  (Dewanny  Adawlvt,  and 
Nizamat  Adawlut). 

Hie  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
Mahommedan  Law,  in  aid  and  guid- 
.ance  of  the  English  judges,  was  the 
function  of  the  Mahommedan.  Law- 
oiftcer.  He  sat  with  the  judge  on  the 
bench  at  Sessions,  i.e.  in  the  hearing 
of  criminal  cases  committed  by  the 
magistrate  for  trial ;  and  at  the  end 
•of  the  trial  he  gave  in  his  written 
record  of  the  proceedings  with  his 
Futwa  (q.y.)  (see  Regn.  IX.  1793, 
.sect.  47),  wnich  was  his  judgment 
.as  to  tne  guilt  of  the  £u»;u£ed,  as  to 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  as  to 
its  appropriate  punishment  according 
to  Mahommedan  Law.  The  indg^ 
was  bound  attentively  to  consider  the 
JuttM^  and  if  it  seemed  to  him  to  be 
consonant  with  natural  justice,  and 
alao  in  conformity  with  the  Mahom- 
medan Law,  he  passed  sentence  (save 
in  certain  excepted  cases)  in  its  terms, 
And  issued  his  warrant  to  the  magis- 
trate for  execution  of  the  sentence, 
tinlesB  it  were  one  of  death,  in  which 
case  the  proceedings  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  Sudder  Nizamut  for  confirma- 
tion. In  cases  also  where  there  was 
disagreement  between  the  civilian 
judge  and  the  Law-ofiicer,  either  as  to 
finding  or  sentence,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Sudder  Court  for  ulti- 
mate decision. 

In  1832,  certain  modifications  were 
introduced  by  law  (Regn,  VI.  of  that 
year),  which  declared  that  the  futwa 
mignt  be  dispensed  with   either   by 


referring  the  case  for  report  to  a  pun- 
chayet  (q.v.X  which  sat  apart  from 
the  Court ;  or  by  constituting  assessors 
in  the  trial  (generally  three  in  number). 
The  frequent  adoption  of  the  latter 
alternative  rendered  the  appearance  of 
the  Law-officer  and  his  futwa  much 
less  universal  as  time  went  on.  The 
post  of  Law-oflLcer  was  indeed  not 
actually  abolished  tiU  1664.  But  it 
would  appear  from  enquiry  that  I 
have  made,  among  friends  of  old  stand- 
ing in  the  dvil  Service,  that  for  some 
years  before  the  issue  of  the  Penal 
Code  and  the  other  reforms  already 
mentioned,  the  Moolvee  (maulavi)  or 
Mahommedan  Law-oflLcer  had,  in 
some  at  least  of  the  Bengal  districts, 
practically  ceased  to  sit  with  the 
judge,  even  in  cases  where  no  assessors 
were  summoned.*  I  cannot  trace  any 
legislative  authority  for  tliis,  nor  any 
Circular  of  the  Sudder  Nizamut ;  and 
it  is  not  easy,  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
obtain  much  personal  testimony.  But 
Sir  George  Yule  (who  was  Judge  of 
Rungpore  and  Bogra  about  1855-56) 
writes  thus  : 

''TheHonlyee-flhip  .  .  .  must  have  been 
abolished  before  I  became  a  judge  (I  think), 
which  was  2  or  3  years  before  the  Mutiny  ; 
for  I  have  no  recollection  of  ei^er  sitting 
with  a  Mtmlvee,  and  I  had  a  great  number 
of  heavy  criminal  cases  to  try  in  Rungpore 
and  Bogra.  Assessors  were  substitutea  for 
the  JHfoulvee  in  some  cases,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  employing  these  either." 

Mr.  Seton-Karr,  again,  who  was 
Civil  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Jessore 
(1857-1860),  writes : 

"  I  am  quite  certain  of  my  own  practice 
.  .  .  and  I  made  deliberate  choice  of  native 
assessors,  whenever  the  law  required  me  to 
have  such  functionaries.  I  determined 
never  to-  sit  with  a  Maulaviy  as,  even  before 
the  Penal  Ck)de  was  passed,  and  came  into 
operation,  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  fatwas  and 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  office  of  Law-officer  was  formally 
abolished  by  Act  XI.  of  1864. 

In  respect  of  ci\dl  litigation,  it  had 
been  especially  laid  down  (Rem,  of 
April  11,  1780,  quoted  below)  that  in 
suits  regarding  successions,  inheritance, 
marriage,  caste,  and  all  religious  usages 

*  Reg.  I.  of  1810  had  empowered  the  Executive 
Government,  by  an  offlcUi  communication  flrom 
its  Secretary  in  the  Judicial  Department,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  attendance  and  futwa  of  the  Law 
officers  of  the  courts  of  circuit,  when  it  seemed 
advisable.  But  in  such  case  the  Judge  of  the  court 
passed  no  sentence,  but  referred  the  proceedings 
with  an  opinion  to  the  Kimnut  AdawM. 
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and  institutions,  the  Mahommedan  laws 
with  respect  to  Mahomniedans,  and  the 
Hindu  laws  with  respect  to  Hindus, 
were  to  be  considerea  as  the  general 
rules  by  which  the  judges  were  to  form 
their  decisions.  In  the  respective  cases, 
it  was  laid  down,  the  Mahommedan  and 
Hindu  law-officers  of  the  court  were 
to  attend  and  expound  the  law. 

In  this  note  1  have  dealt  only  with 
the  Mahommedan  law-officer,  whose 
presence  and  co-operation  was  so  long 
(it  has  been  seen)  essential  in  a  criminiu 
trial.  In  civil  cases  he  did  not  sit  with 
the  judge  (at  least  in  memory  of  man 
now  living),  but  the  judge  could  and 
did,  in  case  of  need,  refer  to  him  on 
any  point  of  Mahommedan  Law.  The 
Hindu  law-officer  (Pundit)  is  found  in 
the  legislation  of  1793,  and  is  distinctly 
traceable  in  the  Regulations  down  at 
least  to  1821.  In  fact  he  is  named  in 
the  Act  XL  of  1864  (see  quotation 
under  CAZEE)  abolishing  Law-officers. 
But  in  many  of  the  districts  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  very  long  before  1860 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  under  what 
circumstances  exactly  I  have  failed  to 
discover.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with 
criminal  justice,  and  the  occasions  for 
reference  to  him  were  presumably  not 
frequent  enough  to  justify  his  main- 
tenance in  every  district.  A  Pundit 
continued  to  be  attached  to  the  Sudder 
Dewanny,  and  to  him  questions  were 
referred  by  the  District  Courts  when 
requisite.  Neither  Pundit  nor  Moolvee 
is  attached  to  the  High  Court,  but 
native  judges  sit  on  its  Bench.  It 
need  only  Be  added  that  under  Regu- 
lation III.  of  1821,  a  magistrate  was 
authorized  to  refer  for  trial  to  the 
Law-officer  of  his  district  a  variety 
of  complaints  and  charges  of  a  trivial 
character.  The  designation  of  the  Law- 
officer  was  Maulavi,  (See  ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE,  FUTWA  MOOLVEE,  BIUFTY.) 

1780.— "That  in  all  suita  regarding  in- 
heritance, marriage,  and  caste,  and  other 
religious  usages  or  institutions,  the  laws  of 
the  Koran  with  respect  to  Mahommedans, 
and  those  of  the  Shaster  with  respect  to 
Gentoos,  shall  be  invariably  adhered  to. 
On  all  such  occasions  the  MoULVies  or  Brah- 
mins shall  respectively  attend  to  expound 
the  law ;  and  they  shall  sign  the  report  and 
assist  in  passing  the  decree." — Regulation 
paued  by  the  0,-0,  and  Council^  April  11, 
1780. 

1793.— "II.  The  Law  Officers  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  Nizamut 
Adawlut,  the  provincial  Courts  of  Appeal, 


the  courts  of  circuit,  and  the  aUah  and  city 
courts  .  .  .  shall  not  be  removed  but  for 
incapacity  or  misconduct.  .  .  "—Reg.  XII. 
of  1793. 

In  §§  iv.,  v.,  vi.  Cansy  and  Hnftv^  are 
substituted  ;f or  Law-Offioer,  but  refemng  to- 
the  same  persons. 

1799.— "IV.  If  the  fatwa  of  the  Uir 
offioen  of  the  Nizamut  Adawlut  declare 
anv  person  convicted  of  wilful  murder  not 
liaole  to  suffer  death  under  the  Mahomedan 
law  on  the  ground  of  .  .  .  the  Gonit  of 
Nizamut  Adawlut  shall  notwithstandinar 
sentence  the  prisoner  to  suffer  death.  ,  .  . 
—Reg.  VIII.  of  1799. 

LAXIMANA,  LAQUESIMENA^ 

&c.,  8.  Malay  LaJcMmana^  from  Skt. 
lakshmanay  *  having  fortunate  tokens'* 
(which  was  the  name  of  a  mythical 
hero,  brother  of  Rama).  This  was  the 
title  of  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
in  the  Malay  State,  commander  of  the 
forces. 

1611.— "There  used  to  be  In  Malacafive 
principal  dignities  .  .  .  the  third  is  Lassa- 
mane ;  this  is  Admiral  of  the  Sea.  .  .  ."-— 
Albogu^fjuef  by  Birch,  iii.  87. 

c  1539.—"  The  King  accordingly  set  forth 
a  Fleet  of  two  hundred  Sails.  .  .  .  And  of 
this  Navy  he  made  General  the  great  LaqQfr 
Zemena,  his  Admiral,  of  whose  Valor  th» 
History  of  the  Indiaeg  hath  spoken  in  divers- 
places. — Pinto,  in  Qogan,  p.  88. 

1663.— "Lacsamana  was  harassed  by  tha 
King  to  engage  Dom  Garcia ;  but  his  repl^ 
was:  Sire,  against  ths  Portuguese  and  their- 
hiph-sided  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  engage 
mith  loto-ctU  lancharas  liie  ours.  Leave  m^ 
{to  aet)foT  I  tnofiP  this  people  tpell,  seeing  haw 
much  blood  they  have  cost  me ;  good  fortune 
is  now  with  thee,  and  I  omi  about  to  avenge 
you  on  them.  And  so  he  did." — Barros,  III, 
viii.  7. 

[1615. — "  On  the  morrow  I  went  to  take  my 
leave  of  LaTaTnan,  to  whom  all  strangerr 
business  are  resigned."— Sorter,  Letters,  iv.  6.] 

LEAGXJEB,  s.  The  following  iiae 
of  this  word  is  now  auite  obsolete,  we 
believe,  in  English ;  out  it  illustrates^ 
the  now  familiar  Cterman  use  of  Lager^ 
Bier,  i.e.  *beer  for  lading  down,  for 
keeping'  (primarily  in  cask).  The 
wonl  in  this  sense  is  neither  in 
Minshew  (1627),  nor  in  Bayley  (1730). 

1747.— "That  the  Storekeeper  do  pro- 
vide Leaguers  of  jrood  Oolumbo  or  BataviiL 
&rrwik."—Ft.  St.  David  Consn.,  May  5  (BIS. 
Record  in  India  Office). 

1782.— "Will  be  sold  by  Public  Auction 
by  Mr.  Bondfield,  at  his  Auction  Room, 
formerly  the  Court  of  Outcherry  .  . .  Square 
and  Globe  Iau thorns,  a  quantity  of  Country 
Rum  in  Lea^guers,  a  Slave  Girl,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles." — India  Gazette,  Nov.  23. 
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LECQUE,  s.  We  do  not  know  what 
tbe  wora  used  by  the  Abb6  Eavnal  in 
the  foUowing  extract  is  meant  for.  It 
is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  Icut^  a  Dutch 
weight. 

1770.— "They  (Dutch  at  the  Cape)  receive 
a  still  smaller  profit  from  60  lecques  of  red 
wine,  and  80  or  90  of  white,  which  they 
carry  to  Europe  every  year.  The  leqgne 
weighs  about  1,200  pounds."— i2dyna/,  E.T. 
1777,  i.  281.  / 

LEE,  s.  Chin.  ll.  The  ordinary 
Chinese  itineraiy  measure.  Books  of 
the  Jesuit  Missionaries  generally  in- 
terpret the  modem  Zi  as  iV  of  a  lea^e, 
which  gives  about  3  li  to  the  mile  ; 
more  exactly,  according  to  Mr.  Giles, 
27t  ft =10  miles;  but  it  evidently 
varies  a  good  deal  in  different  parts 
of  China,  and  has  also  varied  in  the 
course  of  ages.  Thus  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, data  quoted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin,  from  Pfere  Gaubil,  show  that 
the  It  was  little  more  than  i  of 
an  English  mile.  And  from  several 
concurrent  statements  we  may  also 
conclude  that  the  li  is  generalised  so 
that  a  certain  number  of  ft,  generally 
100,  stand  for  a  day's  march.  [Arch- 
deacon Gray  (China,  ii.  101)  gives  10 
ft  as  the  equivalent  of  3i  English 
miles;  Gen.  Cunningham  (^rc^.  Rep. 
i.  305)  asserts  that  Hwen  Thsanff  con- 
verts the  Indian  yqjanas  into  Cninese 
ft  at  the  rate  of  40  ft  per  yqjana,  or  of 
10  ft  per  kos,] 

1585.— "Bv  the  said  booke  it  ia  found  that 
the  Chinos  haue  amongst  them  but  onl^ 
three  kind  of  measures  ;  the  which  in  their 
]an^:ua^e  are  called  ill,  pu,  and  ieham, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  or  in  effect,  as 
a  forlong,  league,  or  iomey :  the  measure, 
which  is  <^le<r  /n,  hath  so  much  space  as  a 
man's  voice  on  a  plaine  groimde  may  bee 
hearde  in  a  quiet  day,  halowing  or  whoping 
with  all  the  force  and  strength  he  may; 
and  ten  of  these  Uis  maketh  a  mi,  which 
is  a  great  Spanish  league;  ana  ten  pus 
maketn  a  daye's  ioumev,  which  is  called 
icAom,  which  maketh  12  (tie)  long  leagues." 
^MendotOy  i.  21. 

1861.— "In  this  part  of  the  country  a 
day's  march,  whatever  its  actual  distance, 
is  called  100  li ;  and  the  li  may  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  time  rather  than 
of  distance."— Co/.  Sarel,  in  J.E,  Geog,  Soc. 
zxxii.  11. 

1878. — "D'apr^  les  clauses  du  contrat  le 
voyage  d'une  fongueur  totale  de  1,800  lis, 
oa  l90  lieuesy^devait  s'effectuer  en  18  jours." 
— L,RovMety  A  Travern  la  Chines  387. 

LEEOHEE,   LTOHEE,   s.     Chin. 
U^i,  and  in  S.  China  (its  native  region) 
2e 


lai-chiy  the  beautiful  and  delicate  fruit 
of  the  Nephelium  litchi,  Cambessedes 
(N.  0.  Sapindacecuf),  a  tree  which  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  introduced 
into  Bengal  with  success.  The  dried 
fruit,  usually  ticketed  as  lycheSy  is  now 
common  in  London  shops. 

c.  1540. — "  .  .  .  outra  verdura  muito  mais 
fresca,  e  de  melhor  cheiro^  que  esta,  a  que 
OS  naturaes  da  terra  chamSio  lechias.  ..." 
— Pinto,  ch.  Ixviii. 

1563.— "72.  Of  the  things  of  China  you 
have  not  said  a  word  ;  though  there  they 
have  many  fruits  highly  praised,  such  as 
are  lallchiaa  (IcUixias)  and  other  excellent 
fruits. 

"0.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  things  of 
China,  because  China  is  a  region  of  which 
there  is  so  much  to  tell  that  it  never  comes 
to  an  end.  .  .  r—Odreia,  f.  157. 

1585.  —  "Also  they  have  a  kinde  of 
plummes  that  they  doo  call  leohias,  that 
are  of  an  exceeding  gallant  tast,  and  never 
hurteth  anybody,  although  thev  should 
eate  a  great  number  of  them,  —Parke's 
Mendoza,  i.  14. 

15&8.— "There  is  a  kind  of  fruit  called 
Lechsras,  which  are  like  Plums,  but  of 
another  taste,  and  are  very  good,  and  much 
esteemed,  whereof  I  have  eaten." — Lin- 
schoten,  38 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  131]. 

1631.— "  Adfertur  ad  nos  pneterea  fructus 
quidam  Lances  (read  Laioee)  vooatus,  qui 
raoematim,  ut  uv»,  crescit.  — Jijic,  Bontii, 
Dial.  vi.  p.  11. 

1684.— "Latsea,  or  Chinese  Chestnuts." 
—  Valentijn,  iv.  (China)  12. 

1750-52.— "  Leicki  is  a  species  of  trees 
which  they  seem  to  reckon  equal  to  the 
sweet  orange  trees.  ...  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  country  about  Canton  (in 
which  place  only  the  fruit  grows)  annually 
makes  100,000  tel  of  dried  leioUs. "—O/o/ 
Toreen,  302-3. 

1824.— "Of  the  fruits  which  this  season 
offers,  the  finest  are  leeches  {sic)  and  man- 
goes ;  the  first  is  really  very  fine,  being  a 
sort  of  plum,  with  the  flavour  of  a  Fron- 
tignac  grape." — Heher,  i.  60. 

c.  1858.— 
"  Et  tandis  que  ton  pied,   sorti  de  la  ba- 
bouche, 

Pendait,  rose,  au  bord  du  manohy  (see 

,      MUNCHEEL) 

A  I'ombre  des  bois  noirs  touffus,  et  du 
Letcfai, 

Aux  fruits  moins  pourpres  que  ta  bouche." 
LeeonU  de  Lisle. 

1878.—".  .  .  and  the  Uchi  hiding  under 
a  shell  of  ruddy  brown  its  globes  of  trans- 
lucent and  delicatelv  fragrant  flesh." — PA. 
Rolnnson,  In  My  Inaian  Oarden,  49. 

1879.—".  .  .  Here  are  a  hundred  and 
sixty  lichi  fruits  for  you.  .  .  ."—if.  Stokes, 
Indian  Fairy  Tales  (Oalc.  ed.)  51. 

LEMON,  s.  Ciirus  medico,  var. 
Limonum,  Hooker.    This  is  of  course 
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not  an  AncAo- Indian  word.  But  it  has 
come  into  European  languages  through 
the  Ar.  Uvm&n^  and  is,  according  to 
Hehn,  of  Indian  origin.  In  Hind,  we 
have  both  llmH  and  nvnibU,  which  last, 
at  least,  seems  to  be  an  indigenous  form. 
The  Skt.  dictionaries  give  nimMha. 
In  England  we  get  the  word  through 
the  Romance  languages,  Fr.  Umon^  It. 
limone,  Sp.  limony  &c.,  perhaps  both 
from  the  Crusades  and  from  the  Moors 
of  Spain.  [Mr.  Skeat  writes:  "The 
Malay  form  is  limau,  *a  lime,  lemon, 
or  orange.'  The  Port,  limao  may 
possibly  come  from  this  Malay  form. 
I  feel  sure  that  limaUf  which  in  some 
dialects  is  limar^  is  an  indigenoiLS  word 
which  was  transferred  to  Europe.**] 
(See  LIME.) 

c.  1200. — **Sunt  praeterea  aliae  arbores 
fructus  acidos,  pontic!  videlicet  saporis,  ex 
se  procreantes,  quos  appellant  limones." — 
Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  aist,  Iherosolym^  cap. 
Ixxxv.  in  BoTigart. 

c.  1328. — "I  will  only  say  this  much,  that 
this  India,  as  regards  fruit  and  other  things, 
is  entirely  diflterent  from  Christendom ; 
except,  indeed,  that  there  be  lemons  in 
some  places,  as  sweet  as  sugar,  whilst  there 
be  other  lemons  sour  like  ours." — Friar 
Jordanuty  15. 

1831. — "  Profunditas  hujua  aquae  plena 
est  lapidibuB  preciosis.  Quae  aqua  multum 
est  yrudinibus  et  sanguisugia  plena.  Hos 
lapides  non  aodpit  rex,  sed  pro  anim&  su& 
semel  vel  bis  in  anno  sub  aquas  ipsos  pau- 
peres  ire  permittit.  .  .  .  Et  ut  ipsi  pauperes 
ire  sub  aquam  possint  accipiunt  limonem  et 

auemdam  fructum  quem  bene  pistant,  et 
lo  bene  se  ungunt.  .  .  .  Et  cum  sic  sint 
uncti  yrudines  et  sanguisugse  illos  offendere 
non  valent." — Fr,  Oaorky  in  Cathay,  &c., 
App.,  p.  xxi. 

c.  1333.— *' The  fruit  of  the  mango-tree 
{al'*anba)  is  the  size  of  a  great  pear.  When 
yet  green  thev  take  the  fallen  fruit  and 

Sowder  it  with  salt  and  preserve  it,  as  is 
one  with  the  sweet  citron  and  the  lemon 
(oZ-leimfln)  in  our  country."— 76»  Baiuta, 
lii.  126. 

LEMON-GBASS,  s.  Andropogm 
citrtxttLSy  D.C.,  a  grass  cultivated  in 
Ceylon  and  Singapore,  yielding  an 
oil  much  used  in  perfumery,  under 
the  name  of  Lemon-Orass  (HI,  Oil  of 
Verbena,,  or  Ifuiian  Melissa  Oil,  Royle 
(Hind,  Medicine,  82)  has  applied  the 
name  to  another  very  fragrant  grass, 
Andropogon  schoenanthtu,  L.,  according 
to  him  the  irxoivot  of  Dioscorides. 
This  last,  which  ^ws  wild  in  various 
parts  of  India,  yields  RUm  OU,  alias 
0.  of  Qinger-grassoT  of  Geranium,  which 


is  exported  from  Bombay  to  Arabia 
and  Turkey,  where  it  is  extensively 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  **Otto  of 
Roses." 

LEOPABD,  s.  We  insert  this  in 
order  to  remark  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  among 
Indian  sportsmen,  and  also  among 
naturalists,  as  to  whether  there  are  or 
are  not  two  species  of  this  Cat,  dis- 
tinguished by  those  who  maintain  the 
affirmative,  as  panther  {F,  pardus)  and 
leopard  {Felis  leopardus),  the  latter 
l)eing  the  smaller,  though  by  some 
these  names  are  reversed.  Even  those 
who  support  this  distinction  of  species 
appear  to  admit  that  the  markings, 
habits,  and  general  appearance  (except 
size)  of  the  two  animals  are  almost 
identicaL  Jerdon  describes  the  two 
varieties,  but  (with  Blyth)  classes  both 
as  one  species  (Felis  pardus),  [Mr. 
Blanford  takes  the  same  %'iew :  "  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the 
difference  is  very  often  due  to  age.  .  .  . 
I  have  for  years  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  forms,  but  withoiit 
success."   (Mammalia  of  India^  68  seq,)] 

LEWOHEW,  LIU  KIU,  LOO- 
OHOO,  &c.,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
group  of  islands  to  the  south  of  Japan, 
a  name  much  more  familiar  than  in 
later  years  during  the  16th  century, 
when  their  people  nabitually  navigated 
the  China  seas,  and  visitea  the  ports 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  earliest 
notices  they  are  perhaps  mixt  up  with 
the  Japanese.  FMr.  Chamberlain  writes 
the  name  Luchu,  and  says  that  it  is 
pronounced  DUchu  by  the  natives  and 
JtyUhyu  by  the  Japanese  (Thmas 
Japanese,  3rd  ed.  p.  267).  Mr.  Pringle 
traces  the  name  in  the  "Gold  flowered 
loes"  which  appear  in  a  Madras  list 
of  1684,  and  wnich  he  supposes  to  be 
"a  name  invented  for  the  occasion  to 
describe  some  silk  stuff  brought  from 
the  Liu  Kiu  islands."  (Diary  Ft  St. 
Geo,  1st  ser.  iii  174).] 

1516.^**  Opposite  this  country  of  Caiina 
there  are  many  islands  in  the  aea,  and 
beyond  them  at  175  leagues  to  the  east 
there  is  one  very  large,  which  they  say  is 
the  mainland,  from  whence  there  oome  in 
each  year  to  Malaca  3  or  4  ships  like  those 
of  the  Chinese,  of  white  people  whom  they 
describe  as  great  and  wealtny  merchants. 
.  .  .  These  islands  are  called  !Lm|iimm,  the 
people  of  Malaca  say  they  are  better  men, 
and  greater  and  wealthier  merohaats,  and 
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better  dressed  and  adorned,  and  more 
honourable  than  the  Chinese."  —  £arbo§cL 
1X7. 

1540. — *'And  they,  demanding  of  him 
whence  he  came,  and  what  he  would  have, 
he  answered  them  that  he  was  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam  [of  the  settlement  of  the 
Tanaucarim  foreigners,  and  that  he  came 
from  Veniaga]  and  as  a  merchant  was  going 
to  traffique  in  the  Isle  of  LequiOB." — Pinto 
{orig.  cap.  x.  xli),  in  Cogarij  49. 

1563.— "Femao  Peres  .  .  .  whilst  he  re- 
mained at  that  island  of  Beniafa,  saw  there 
certain  junks  of  the  people  caUed  LequioB, 
of  whom  be  had  already  got  a  gooa  deal 
of  information  at  Malaca,  as  tiiat  they 
inhabited  certain  islands  adjoining  that 
eoast  of  China ;  and  ho  observed  that  the 
most  part  of  the  merchandize  that  they 
brought  was  a  great  quantity  of  gold  .  .  . 
and  they  appeaj^  to  him  a  better  disposed 
people  than  the  Chinese.  .  .  ." — Barros,  III. 
li.  8.    See  also  II.  yi.  6. 

1556. —(In  this  year)  "a  Portugal  arrived 
at  MalctcOf  named  Pero  Gomez  a'Almeydoj 
liervant  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Saniuzgoy 
with  a  rich  Present,  and  letters  from  the 
yauiaquim.  Prince  of  the  Island  of  Tanix- 
umaa,  directed  to  King  John  the  third  .  .  . 
to  have  five  hundred  PortugaU  granted  to 
him,  to  the  end  that  with  them,  and  his 
own  Forces,  he  miffht  conouer  the  Island  of 
LeqUiO,  for  which  he  woula  remain  tributary 
to  him  at  5000  Kintals  of  Copper  and  1000 
of  Lattin,  yearly.  .  .  ."— Piuto,  in  Cogan^ 
p.  188. 

1615.  —  "The  Kixig  of  Mashona  (qu. 
Shaakma  t)  »  ,  .  who  is  King  of  the  wester- 
most  islands  of  Japan  .  .  .  has  conquered 
liie  Leqnes  Islands,  which  not  lon^  since 
were  under  the  Government  of  China." — 
Saituburyt  i-  447. 

„  "The  King  of  Shashma  ...  a 
man  of  greate  power,  and  hath  conquered 
the  islandes  called  the  Leones,  which  not 
long  since  were  under  the  government 
of  China.  Leqne  Grande  yeeldeth  greate 
store  of  amber  greece  of  the  best  sorte, 
and  will  vent  1,000  or  15,000  (ne)  ps.  of 
coarse  cloth,  as  dutties  and  such  like,  per 
annum."  —  Letter  of  Raphe  Coppindall,  in 
Cods,  a.  272. 

[  „  "They  being  put  from  Uquea. 
-  .  r—Jhid.  i.  1.] 

LIAMPO,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
which  the  older  writers,  especially 
Portuguese,  give  to  the  Chinese  port 
which  we  now  call  Ning-Po.  It  is  a 
form  of  corruption  which  appears  in 
other  cases  of  names  used  by  the 
Portuffueae,  or  of  those  who  learned 
from  uiem.  Thus  Nankina  is  similarly 
called  La/nchdn  in  the  publications  of 
the  same  age,  and  Yunnan  appears  in 
Mendoza  as  02am. 

1640. — "  Sailing  in  this  manner  we  arrived 
az  dayes  after  at  the  Ports  of  Uampoo, 


which  are  two  Islands  one  just  against 
another,  distant  three  Leagues  from  the 
place,  where  at  that  time  the  PortuaaU 
used  their  commerce ;  There  they  had 
built  above  a  thousand  houses,  that  were 

fovemed  by  Sheriffs,  Auditors,  Consuls, 
udges,  and  6  or  7  other  kinde  of  Officers 
\&jm  govemanfa  de  Vereadores,  k  Ouvidor, 
a  Alcaides,  dr  outrat  sets  ou  tete  Varcu  de 
JvMtiga  A  ufficiaet  de  Rermblical  where  the 
Notaries  underneath  tne  publique  Acts 
which  they  made,  wrote  thus,  /,  ruck  a  one, 
publtqtte  Notarie  of  this  Town  of  Liampoo 
for  the  King  our  Soveraign  Lord.  And  this 
they  did  with  as  much  confidence  and 
assurance  as  if  this  Place  had  been  scitoated 
between  Santarem  and  Lubon;  so  that  there 
were  houses  there  which  cost  three  or  four 
thousand  Duckats  the  building,  but  both 
they  and  all  the  rest  were  afterwards  de- 
molished for  our  sins  by  the  Chineses,  ..." 
— Pinto  (orig.  cap.  Ixvi.},  in  Cog&n,  p.  82. 

What  Cogan  renders  *  Porta  qf  Liampoo ' 
is  port€U,  i.e.  Oates.  And  the  expression  is 
remarkable  as  preserving  a  very  old  tradi- 
tion of  Eastern  navigation ;  the  oldest  docu- 
ment regarding  Arab  trade  to  China  (the 
Relatian,  tr.  by  Reinaud)  says  that  the  ships 
after  crossing  the  Sea  of  Sanji  'pass  the 
(ifajtes  of  Chiiva.  These  Gates  are  in  fact 
mounttuns  washed  by  the  sea;  between 
these  mountains  is  an  opening,  through 
which  the  ships  pass '  (p.  19).  This  phrase 
was  perhaps  a  translation  of  a  term  used  bv 
the  Chinese  themselves — see  under  BOCCA 
TIGRIS. 

1563.— "The  eighth  (division  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Indies)  terminates  in  a  notable  cape, 
the  most  easterly  point  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  and 
which  stands  about  midway  in  the  whole 
coast  of  that  great  oountiy  China.  This 
our  people  call  Cabo  de  LUunpo,  after  an 
illustrious  city  which  lies  in  the  bend  of 
the  cape.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Nimpo, 
which  our  countrymen  have  corrupted  into 
Uampo."— JSarro«,  i.  ix.  1. 

1696.— **  Those  Junks  commonly  touch  at 
Lympo,  from  whence  they  bring  Petre, 
Oeelongt,  and  other  Silks."  —  Bowyear,  in 
Dalrymple,  i.  87. 

1701. — "The  Mandarine  of  Justice  arrived 
late  last  niffht  from  JAm'po."—Fragjneniary 
MS.  Records  of  China  Factory  (at  Chusan  ? ), 
in  India  Office,  Oct.  24. 

1727.— "The  Province  of  Chequiam,  whose 
chief  city  istdmpoa,  by  some  called  Nimpoa, 
and  by  others  Ningpoo." — A.  Hamilton,  ii. 
283 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  ^J 

1770.— "To  these  articles  of  importation 
may  be  added  those  brought  every  year, 
by  a  dozen  Chinese  Junks,  from  Ehnoy, 
Llmpo,  and  Canton."  — iJayno/,  tr.  177/, 
i.  249. 

LIKIN,  LEKIN,  s.  We  borrow 
from  Mr.  Giles:  "An  arbitrary  tax, 
originally  of  one  cash  per  tael  on  all 
kinds  of  produce,  imposed  with  a  view 
of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
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land-tax  of  China  caused  by  the 
Taiping  and  Nienfei  troubles.  It  was 
to  be  set  aside  for  military  purposes 
only  —  hence  its  common  name  of 
*war  tax*.  .  .  The  Chefoo  A^ement 
maJkes  the  area  of  the  Foreign  con- 
cessions at  the  various  Treaty  Ports 
exempt  from  the  tax  of  Lekin"  {Glou. 
of  Reference^  s.v.).  The  same  authority 
explains  the  term  as  ^^  li  (le,  t,e.  a  cash 
or  tVjfv  o^  a  tael)-money,  because  of 
the  original  rate  of  levy.  The  likin 
is  professedly  not  an  imperial  customs- 
duty,  but  a  provincial  tax  levied  by 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  at 
their  discretion  as  to  amount ;  hence 
varying  in  local  rate,  and  from  time  to 
time  changeable.  This  has  been  a 
chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
Chefoo  Agreement^  which  as  yet  has 
never  been  authoritatively  interpreted 
or  finally  ratified  by  England.  [It 
was  ratined  in  1886.  For  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Agreement  see  Ball, 
Things  Ghinese,  3rd  ed.  629  seqq.]  We 
quote  the  article  of  the  A^eement 
which  deals  with  opium,  which  has 
involved  the  chief  difficulties,  as  leav- 
ing not  only  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
but  the  line  at  which  this  is  to  be  paid, 
undefined. 

1876.— "Sect.  III.  .  .  .  (iii).  On  Opium 
Sir  Thomas  Wade  will  move  his  Govermnent 
to  sanction  an  arrangement  different  from 
that  affectinff  other  imports.  British 
merchants,  when  opium  is  brought  into 
port,  will  be  obliged  to  have  it  taken 
cognizance  of  by  the  Customs,  and  de- 
posited in  Bond  .  .  .  until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  sale  for  it.  The  importer  will 
then  pay  the  tariff  duty  upon  it,  and  the 
purchasers  the  likin:  in  order  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  evasion  of  the  duty.  The 
amount  of  lUdn  to  be  collected  will  be 
decided  by  the  different  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each.'* — Agreemerd  ofCh^oo. 

1878.— '*  La  Chine  est  parsem^e  d'une 
infinite  de  petits  bureaux  d'octroi  ^helonn^ 
le  long  des  voies  commerciales ;  les  Chinois 
les  nomment  U-kin.  Cost  la  source  la 
plus  sure,  et^^la  plus  productive  des  revenus.*' 
—Rauitet,  A  Traven  la  Chine,  221. 

LILAC,  8.  This  plant-name  is 
eventually  to  be  identified  with  anil 
Q^.v.),  and  with  the  Skt.  niUt,  *of  a 
aark  colour  (especially  dark  blue  or 
black)  * ;  a  fact  which  might  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  ancients 
in  Asia,  as  has  been  alleged  of  them 
in  Europe,  belonged  to  the  body  of 
the  colour-blind  (like  the  writer  of 
this  article).    The  Indian  word  takes, 


in  the  sense  of  indico,  in  Persian  the 
form  lilang;  in  Ar.  tnis,  modified  into- 
lilak  and  lildhy  is  applied  to  the  Lilac 
(Syrinaa  spp.J.  Marcel  Devic  says  the 
Ar.  adj.  tuak  has  the  modified  sense 

*  bleu&tre.'  See  a  remark  under 
BUCKTNE.  We  may  note  that  in 
Scotland  the  'striving  after  meaning' 
gives  thiB  familiar  and  beautiful  tree 
the  name  among  the   uneducated  of 

*  lUy-oak? 

LIME,  8.  The  fruit  of  the  small 
Citrus  Tnedica,  var.  acida,  Hooker,  is 
that  generally  called  lime  in  India^ 
approachinfi;  as  it  does  very  nearly  to- 
tne  fruit  of  the  West  India  Lime.  It 
is  often  not  much  bigger  than  a 
pif;eon's  e£w;,  and  one  well-known 
mmiature  ume  of  this  kind  is  called 
by  the  natives  from  its  thm  skin 
Jcdghoun  nimbUy  or  *  paper  lime.'  This 
seems  to  bear  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  lemon  that  the  miniature  thin- 
skinned  orange,  which  in  London 
shops  is  called  Tangerine,  bears  to  the 
"China  orange."  But  lime  is  also 
used  with  the  characterising  adjective 
for  the  Citrtis  medico^  var.  LtmettOy 
Hooker,  or  Sweet  Lime,  an  insipid 
fruit. 

The  word  no  doubt  comes  from  the 
Sp.  and  Port,  lima,  which  is  from  the 
Ar.  liTna;  Fr.  lime,  Pers.  lim&,  limun 
(see  LEHON).  But  probably  it  came 
into  English  from  the  Portuguese  in 
India.  It  is  not  in  Minsheu  (2nd  ed. 
1727). 

1404. — *'  And  in  this  land  of  Guilan  snow 
never  falls,  so  hot  is  it;  and  it  produces 
abundance  of  citrons  and  limes  and  oranges 
(cidrcui]xinas(  futranjas).** — Clavijo,  §lzxxvi 

c.  1526.— **  Another  is  the  lime  {limit), 
which  is  very  plentiful.  Its  si^  is  about 
that  of  a  hen's  esg,  which  it  resembles  in 
shape.  If  one  wno  is  poisoned  boils  and 
eats  its  fibres,  the  injury  done  by  the  poison 
is  averted.*' — BabeTf  328. 

1563.—'*  It  is  a  fact  tiiat  there  are  some 
Portuguese  so  pig-headed  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  acknowledge  that  we  hav» 
here  any  fruit  equal  to  that  of  Portugal; 
but  there  are  many  fruits  here  that  bear 
the  bell,  as  for  instance  all  the  fructat  de 
etpinho.  For  the  lemons  of  those  parts  are  so 
big  that  they  look  like  citrons,  besides  being 
very  tender  and  full  of  flavour,  espedaUy 
those  of  Bagaim;  whilst  the  citrons  them- 
selves are  much  better  and  more  tender 
{than  those  of  Portugal);  and  the  limes 
(limeu)  vastly  better.  .  .  ."—Oarcia,  f.  138. 

c.  1630.— '*  The  lie  inricht  us  with  many 
good  things ;  BuffoUs,  Goats,  Turtle,  Hena,. 
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huge  Batts  .  .  .  also  with  Orangea,  LtmoxiB, 
Iiymes.  .  .    "—Sir  T,  Herberty  28. 

1673. — "Here  Asparagus  flourish,  as  do 
Limes,  Pomegranates,  Oenotins.  .  .  ." — 
Fryer,  110.  (*'  Jenneting  "  from  Fr.  genitin, 
[or,  aooording  to  Prof.  Skeat,  for  jeannetoUf 
4i  dimin.  from  Fr.  pomtM  de  S,  Jean,] 

1690.— "The  Island  (Johanna)  abounds 
with  Fowls  and  Rioe,  with  Pepper.  Yams, 
PlantenB,  Bonanoes,  Potatoes.  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Limes,  Pine-apples,  so.  .  .  .'*— 
OdngUmy  109. 

LINGAIT,  UNGATET,  UN- 
GXHT,  UNGAVANT,  UNGA- 
DHABI,  8.  Mahr.  Lingd-lt,  Can. 
Lingdyata,  a  member  of  a  Sivaite 
.sect  in  W.  and  S.  India,  whose  members 
wear  the  linga  (see  LINaAM)  in  a 
.small  gold  or  silver  box  suspended 
round  the  neck.  The  sect  was  founded 
in'  the  12th  century  by  Basava.  They 
Are  also  called  Jangama,  or  Vira  JSaiva, 
lind  have  various  subdivisions.  [See 
Nelson^  Madura,  pt.  iii.  48  seq. ;  Monier 
Williams,  Brahmanism,  88.] 

1673.-—''  At  ffubfv  in  this  Kingdom  are  a 
•caste  called  Lin^T^ts,  who  are  buried  up- 
right." —  i^yw-,  158.  This  is  still  their 
practice. 

Lingua  is  given  as  the  name  or  title 
of  the  King  of  Columbum  (see  QUILON) 
in  the  14th  century,  by  Friar  Jordanus 
<p.  41),  which  might  have  been  taken 
to  denote  that  he  belonged  to  this 
sect ;  but  this  seems  never  to  have 
had  followers  in  Malabar. 

IiINGAM,  s.  This  is  taken  from 
the  S.  Indian  form  of  the  word,  which 
in  N.  India  is  Skt.  and  Hind,  lingo,  *•  a 
token,  .badge,*  &c.,  thence  the  sym- 
bol of  Siva  which  is  so  extensively  an 
object  of  worship  among  the  Hindus, 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  of  stone. 
The  great  idol  of  Somnath,  destroyed 
by  MiQimud  of  Ghazni,  and  the  object 
of  so  much  romantic  narrative,  was 
^  colossal  symbol  of  this  kind.  In  the 
<[Uotation  of  1838  below,  the  word  is 
used  simply  for  a  badge  of  caste, 
which  is  certainly  the  original  Skt. 
meaning,  but  is  probably  a  mistake  as 
4ittributed  in  that  sense  to  modem 
vernacular  use.  The  man  may  have 
been  a  lingait  (q.v.),  so  that  his  l)adge 
was  actuaUy  a  figure  of  the  lingam. 
But  this  clever  authoress  often  gets  out 
of  her  depth. 

1311. —  "The  stone  idols  caUed  Ling 
Kahtfdeo,  which  had  been  a  long  time 
established  at  that  place  .  .  .  these,  up  to 


this  time,  the  kick  of  the  horse  of  Islam 
had  not  attempted  to  break.  .  .  .  Deo 
Narain  fell  down,  and  the  other  gods  who 
had  seats  there  raised  their  feet,  and  jumped 
so  high,  that  at  one  leap  they  reached  the 
foot  of  Lanka,  and  in  that  affright  the  lings 
themselves  would  have  fled,  hftd  they  had 
any  legs  to  stand  on.*' — Amir  KhusrH.,  in 
Elliot,  vr,  91. 

1616.>-" .  .  .  above  this  there  is  elevated 
the  figure  of  an  idol,  which  in  decency  I 
abstain  from  naming,  but  which  is  caUed 
by  the  heathen  Linga,  and  which  they  wor- 
ship with  many  superstitions  ;  and  indeed 
they  regard  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
heathen  of  Canara  cany  well-i^Tought  images 
of  the  kind  round  their  necks.  This  abomin- 
able custom  was  abolished  by  a  certain 
Canara  King,  a  man  of  reason  and  righteous- 
ness."—Com^,  Dec.  VII.  iii.  11. 

1726. — "There  are  also  some  of  them  who 
wear  a  certain  stone  idol  called  T.i«ya.ni  .  .  . 
round  the  neck,  or  else  in  the  hair  of  the 
head.  .  .  ."—Valentijn,  Choro,  74. 

1781.—"  Those  Pagodas  have  each  a  small 
chamber  in  the  center  of  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  lamp  hanging  over  the  Lingham." — 
Hodges,  94. 

1799.— "I  had  often  remarked  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  a  number  of  little  altars, 
with  a  linga  of  Mahddeva  upon  them.  It 
seems  they  are  placed  over  the  ashes  of* 
Hindus  who  have  oeen  burnt  near  the  spot." 
—Colebrooke,  in  Life,  p.  152. 

1809.—"  Without  was  an  immense  lingam 
of  black  stone."— Z<2.  Valentia,  i.  371. 

1814.—".  .  .  two  respectable  iBrahmuns, 
a  man  and  his  wife,  of  the  secular  order; 
who,  having  no  children,  had  made  several 
religious  pilgrimages,  performed  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies  to  the  linga,  and  consulted 
the  dirines."  — -For6«,  Chr.  Mem.  ii.  864; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  4 ;  in  ii.  164,  lingam]. 

1838. — "In  addition  to  the  preaching, 
Mr.  G.  got  hold  of  a  man's  Ungimi,  or 
badge  of  caste,  and  took  it  away." — Ldten 
from  Madrat,  156. 

1843.— "The  homage  was  paid  to  Un- 
gamism.  The  insult  was  otiored  to  Ma- 
hometanism.  Lingamism  is  not  merely 
idolatry,  but  idolatry  in  its  most  pernicious 
form." — Macaulay,  Speech  on  Gates  of  Som' 
nauth, 

LDTGUIST,  s.  An  old  word  for  an 
interpreter,  formerly  much  used  in  the 
E&st.  It  long  survived  in  China,  and 
is  there  perhaps  not  yet  obsolete.  Prob- 
ably adopted  from  the  Port,  lingua, 
used  for  an  interpreter. 

1554.— "To  a  Uinma  of  the  factory  (at 
Goa)  2  pardaos  monthly.  .  .  "S.  BoUlko, 
Tombo,  63. 

„  "  To  the  lingnoa  of  this  kingdom 
(Ormuz)  a  Portuguese  ...  To  the  lingnoa 
of  the  custom-house,  a  bramen." — Ibid.  104. 

[1612.  — "Did  Captain  Saris'  Ungniit 
attend  I  "—Danvers,  Letters,  i.  68.] 
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1700.—'*  I  carried  tho  Liiigiiigt  .into  a 
Merchant's  Honae  that  was  my  Acquaint- 
ance to  consult  with  that  Merchant  about 
removing  that  Remoray  that  stopld  the  Man 
of  War  from  entring  into  the  Harbour." — 
A.  SamiUon,  iii.  264 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1711.— "Ungvists  require  not  too  much 
haste,  having  always  five  or  six  to  make 
choice  of,  never  a  Barrel  the  better  Herring." 
— Loehyer,  102. 

1760.—"  I  am  sorry  to  think  your  Honour 
should  have  reason  to  think,  that  I  have 
been  anyway  concerned  in  that  unlucky 
affair  that  happened  at  the  NegraiSf  in  the 
month  of  October  1769 ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  assure  your  Honour  that  I  was  no  further 
concerned,  than  as  a  Lingnister  for  the 
King* 9  Ojjlcer  who  commanded  the  Party." 
— Letter  to  the  Gov.  of  Fort  St.  G^rge, 
from  AivUmio  the  Linguitt,  in  DalrympU^  i. 
396. 

1760-1810.— "If  the  ten  should  presume 
to  enter  villages,  public  places,  or  oazaars, 
punishment  will  be  inflicted  on  the  lingnlBt 
who  accompanies  them."  —  Rogulations  at 
Canton,  from  The  Fanhoae  at  Canton,  p.  29. 

1882. — "  As  up  to  treaty  days,  neither 
Consul  nor  Vice-Oonsul  of  a  foreign  nation 
was  acknowledged,  whenever  either  of  these 
officers  made  a  communication  to  the  Hoppo, 
it  had  to  be  done  through  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, to  whom  the  dispatch  was  taken  by 
a  lAngfaM^^Th^Farikwaeai  CaiUwi,  p.  60. 

LIP-LAP,  s.  A  vul^r  and  dis- 
paraging nickname  given  m  the  Dutch 
indies  to  Eurasians,  and  correspond- 
mg  to  Anglo-Indian  chee-chee  (q.v.). 
The  proper  meaning  of  lip-lap  seems 
to  be  the  uncoaguiated  pulp  of  the 
coco-nut  (see  Rumphiiu,  bt.  i.  ch.  1). 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  word  is  not 
m  the  diets.,  but  Klinkert  gives  Jav. 
lap-lap,  '  a  dish-clout.'] 

1768-71.— "Children  bom  in  the  Indies 
are  nicknamed  liplaps  by  the  Europeans, 
although  both  parents  may  have  come  from 
Europe."— .SStownwiM,  E.T.  i.  815. 


LISHTEE,    LI8TEE,    i 

lishti,  English  word,  *a  Ust.' 


Hind. 


LONG-CLOTH,  s.  The  usual  name 
in  India  for  (white)  cotton  shirtings, 
or  Lancashire  calico  ;  but  first  applied 
to  the  Indian  cloth  of  like  kind  ex- 
ported to  England,  probably  because 
it  was  made  of  length  unusual  in  India  ; 
cloth  for  native  use  being  ordinarily 
made  in  pieces  sufficient  only  to  clothe 
one  person.  Or  it  is  just  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  a  corruption  or  mis- 
apprehension of  lunpi  (see  LOONaHEE). 
[Tnis  latter  view  is  accepted  without 


question  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  {R^.  on 
Old  Rec,  224),  who  dates  its  introduc* 
tion  to  Europe  about  1676.] 

1670.— "We  have  continued  to  lupply 
you  ...  in  reguard  the  Dutch  do  so  nuly 
fall  in  with  the  Calicoe  trade  that  they  had 
the  last  year  50,000  pieces  of  Long-douL" — 
Letter  from  Cmai  of  EJ,C.  to  Madras,  Nov. 
9th.    In  Nolti  ondRxU.,  No.  i.  p.  2. 

[1682. — " ...  for  Long  cloth  brown 
EngUsh  72:  Coveds  long  &2j  broad  No.  I. 
.  .  r^Pringle,  Diary,  Ft,  St.  Ueo.  Ist  ser. 

1727.— "  iStuferoM,   or  Saderau  Patam,   a 


small  Factory  belonging  to  the  Dutdu  to- 
buy  up  long  Oloth."— ^.  Hamiltcn,  i.  858  ; 


1785.— "The  trade  of  Fort  St  David's- 
consists  in  long  olothe  of  different  colours.*' 
— Carraoeiolt't  Life  ofClive,  i.  5. 

1865.—"  Long-doth,  as  it  is  termed,  is  th& 
material  principally  worn  in  the  Tropics." — 
Waring,  Tropical  Rendent,  p.  111. 

188Q.— "  A  Chinaman  is  probably  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  taken  in  twice  with 
a  fraudulent  piece  of  long-doth.  " —  PaJC 
Mall  Bridget,  Jan.  9,  p.  9. 

L0NG-DBAWEB8,  s.  This  is  axt 
old-fashioned  equivalent  for  pyjamas^ 
(a. v.).  Of  late  it  is  confined  to  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  to  outfitters* 
lists.  [Mosquito  drawers  were  probably 
like  these.] 

[1628.— "They  wear  a  pair  of  loog^ 
Drawers  of  the  same  Cloth,  which  cover  not 
only  their  Thighs,  but  legs  also  to  the  Feet,"* 
—P.  ddla  Voile,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  48.] 

1711.  —  "  The  better  sort  wear  long- 
Drawers,  and  a  piece  of  Silk,  or  wrought 
Callico,  thrown  loose  over  the  Shoulders.  — 
Loekyer,  57. 

1774. — ".  .  .  gave  each  private  man  a- 
frock  and  long  dnwoTB  of  chmts."- Formu^ 
V.  to  N,  Guinea,  100. 

1780. — "  Leroy,  one  of  the  French  hussars, 
who  had  saved  me  from  being  cut  down  by 
Hyder's  horse,  save  me  some  soup,  and  & 
shirt,  and  long-drawBTB,  which  I  had  great 
want  of."— JSTcm.  John  Lindsay  in  Livet  of 
the  Lindsays,  iv.  266. 

1789.— "It  is  true  that  they  (the  Syts) 
wear  only  a  short  blue  jacket,  and  blue 
long  draws."— Note  by  Translator  of  Seir- 
Mjutaqherin,  i.  87. 

1810. — "For  wear  on  board  ship,  panta- 
loons .  .  .  together  with  as  many  pair  of 
wove  cotton  Tong-drawerB,  to  wear  under- 
them."— Tfi/«a«w(m,  V.  M,  i.  9. 

[1858.— "The  Doctor,  his  gaunt  figure  very 
scantily  clad  in  a  dirty  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
mosquito  dmwen  "—Campbell,  Old  ForesC 
Ranger,  3rd  ed.  108.] 

(See  PYJAMAS,  HOaUL  BBEEGHS8.. 
SHULWAUB8,  SIB0RAB8.) 
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LONCKSHOBE  WIND,  s.  A  term 
Tiaed  in  Madras  to  designate  the  damp, 
unpleasant  wind  that  blows  in  some 
seaflons,  especially  July  to  September, 
from  the  south. 

18S7.  — "This  longihoara  wind  ia  very 
diBBgreeable  —  a  sort  of  aham  sea-breeze 
blowing  from  the  south;  whereas  the  real 
sea-breese  blows  from  the  east;  it  is  a 
regular  cheat  upon  the  new-comers,  feelinff 
dunp  and  fresh  as  if  it  were  going  to  cool 
OOA,  —LetUrafnm  MadraSy  73. 

[1879. — "Stronff  winds  from  the  south 
lEDown  as  Alonginore  winds,  prevail  especi- 
ally near  the  coast."— ^Shcor^,  Tinnevellyf  8.] 


LONTAB,  s.  The  |>alm  leaves  used 
in  the  Archipelago  (as  in  S.  India)  for 
writing  on  are  called  2ontar-leaves. 
Filet  (No.  5179,  p.  209)  gives  lontar  as 
the  Malay  name  of  two  palms,  viz. 
Barassu8  flahelliformis  (see  PALITTRA, 
BBAB),  and  Livigtona  iundifolia,  [See 
CADJAH.]  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that 
Elinkert  gives — "  Lontar^  metathesis 
of  ron-tal^  leaf  of  the  tal  tree,  a  fan- 
palm  whose  leaves  were  once  used  for 
writing  on,  horassusflabeUifomm"  Ron 
is  thus  probably  equivalent  to  the 
Malay  daun,  or  in  some  dialects  douy 
*leaf.'  The  tree  itself  is  called  p'hun 
(im^un)  tar  in  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mala^ 
Peninsula,  tar  and  tal  being  onlv  van- 
ants  of  the  same  word.  Scott,  Malayan 
fFords  in  English^  p.  121,  gives : 
^^LontoTy  a  palm,  dial,  form  of  ddun 
tdl{tdl,Hmd.y    (See  TODDY.] 

LOOCHEB,  8.  This  is  often  used 
in  Anglo-Ind.  colloquial  for  a  black- 
goard  libertine,  a  lewd  loafer.  It  is 
properly  Hind,  luchehd^  having  that 
sense.  Orme  seems  to  have  confounded 
the  word,  more  or  less,  with  liUtya  (see 
Tinder  LOOTY).  [A  rogue  in  Pandurang 
Hart  (ed.  1873,  ii.  168)  is  Loochajee. 
The  place  at  Matheran  originally 
called  ** Louisa  Point"  has  become 
"ixwcfca  Point  IT 

[1829.—**.  .  .  nothing-to-do  lootehas  of 
•very  sect  in  Camp.-  .  ,  ."—Or,  Sport.  Mag. 
«d.  1878,  i.  121.1 

XiOONGHEE,  s.  Hind,  lungi^  per- 
haps originally  Pers.  lun^  and  lunggi ; 
p)ut  Platts  connects  it  with  lingci].  A 
scarf  or  web  of  cloth  to  wrap  round 
the  body,  whether  applied  as  what  the 
Prench  call  |Nz<jfn«,  %.e.  a  cloth  simply 
wrapped  once  or  twice  round  the  hips 
and  tucked  in  at  the  upper  edge,  which 


is  the  proper  Mussulman  mode  of 
wearing  it;  or  as  a  doth  tucked  be< 
tween  the  less  like  a  dholy  (q-v.), 
which  is  the  Hindu  mode,  and  often 
followed  also  by  Mahommedans  in 
India.  The  Qanoon-e-Idam  further 
distinguishes  between  the  lunggi  and 
dhoil  that  the  former  is  a  coloured 
cloth  worn  as  described,  and  the  latter 
a  cloth  with  only  a  coloured  border, 
worn  by  Hindus  alone.  This  explana- 
tion must  belong  to  S.  India.  ["  The 
lungi  is  really  meant  to  be  worn 
round  the  waist,  and  is  very  generally  of 
a  checked  pattern,  but  it  is  often  used 
as  a  vaggri  (see  PUaGBY),  more  es- 
pecially that  known  as  the  Eohat 
iungi "  {Cookiony  Mon.  on  Pwnjah  Silky 
4).  For  illustrations  of  various  modes 
of  wearing  the  garment,  see  Forbes 
Watsonj  Textile  Manufactures  and 
Costvmesy  pi.  iii.  iv.] 

ld53. — '^Lonffiii  est  vne  petite  pi^ce  de 
linge,  dont  leslndiens  se  servent  a  cacher 
les  parties  naturelles."— Z)c  la  BouHayt-h- 
GovXy  629.    But  in  the  edition  of  1667  it  is 

given:    ^'Longai  est  yn  roorceau  de  linge 
ont   Ton    se    sert   au   bain  en    Turquie" 
(p.  647). 

1678.— "The  Elder  sat  in  a  Bow,  where 
the  Men  and  Women  came  down  together 
to  wash,  having  Lnngies  about  their  Wastes 
only." — Fryer,  101.  In  the  Index,  Fryer 
explains  as  a  "  Waste-Clout. " 

1726.— "Silk  Longis  with  red  borderR, 
160  pieces  in  a  pack,  14  cobidos  long  and  2 
broad.'*— Fa/CTiA/ji,  v.  178. 

1727. — ".  .  .  For  some  coarse  cheoquered 
aoth,  called  Oamboifa  (see  COMBOY), 
Lnngies,  made  of  Cotton- Yam,  the  Natives 
would  bring  Elephant's  Teeth." — A.  Hami/- 
ton,  i.  9  ;  [ed.  1744]. 

„  (In  Pegu)  "Under  the  Frock  thev 
hare  a  Scarf  or  Lnngee  doubled  fourfold, 
made  fast  about  the  Middle.  .  .  ."^Ibtd. 
ii.  49. 

c.  1760. — "  Instead  of  petticoats  they  wear 
what  they  call  a  loongee,  which  is  simply  a 
long  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff." — Orosf, 
i.  143. 

o.  1809-10.— "  Manv  use  the  Lunggi,  a 
piece  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  from  6  to  7  cubits 
long  and  2  wide.  It  is  wrapped  simply  two 
or  three  times  round  the  waist,  and  hangs 
down  to  the  knee."—/*.  Buchanatiy  in  JBastern 
Indittf  iii.  102. 

LOOT,  8.  &  V.  Plunder  ;  Hind,  lufy 
and  that  from  Skt.  lotroy  for  loptra, 
root  lup,  *rol),  plunder' ;  [rather  /n«f, 
*  to  rob  n.  The  word  appears  in  Stock- 
dale's  Vocahulary,  of  1788,  as  "Loot- 
plunder,  pillage."  It  has  thus  long 
Deen  a  familiar  item   in  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  colloquial.  But  between  the 
Chinese  War  of  1841,  the  Crimean 
War  (1854-5),  and  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1867-8),  it  gradually  found  acceptance 
in  England  also,  and  is  now  a  recog- 
nised constituent  of  the  English  Slang 
Dictionary.  Admiral  Smytn  has  it  in 
his  Nautical  Glossary  (1867)  thus: 
^^IiOOt,  plunder,  or  pillage,  a  term 
adopted  from  China." 

1545. — St.  Francis  Xayier  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  Portu^l  admonishing  him  from 
encouraging  any  friend  of  his  to  go  to  India 
seems  to  b&Te  the  thing  Loot  in  his  mind, 
though  of  course  be  does  not  use  the  word : 
"Neminem  patiaris  amioorum  tuorum  in 
Indiam  cum  Praefectura  mitti,  ad  regias 
pecunias,  et  negotia  tractanda.  Nam  de  ulis 
vere  illud  scriptum  capere  licet :  '  Deleantur 
de  libro  viventium  et  cum  justis  non  scri- 
bantur.'  .  .  .  Invidiam  tantum  non  culpam 
usus  publicus  detrahitj  dum  vix  dubitatur 
fieri  non  mal^  quod  impun^  fit.  Ubique, 
semper,  rapitur,  congeritur,  aufertur.  Semel 
captum  nimquam  redditur.  Quis  enumeret 
artes  ^  et  nomina,  praedarum  ?  Equidem 
mirari  satis  necjueo,  ^uot,  praeter  usitatos 
modoB,  insolitis  flexionibus  inauspicatum 
illud  rapiendi  verbum  ouaedam  avaritiae 
barbaria  conjuget !  "—JSpistotae.  Prague 
1667,  lib.  V.  Ep.  vii. 

1842.— "I  belicTe  I  have  already  told  you 
that  I  did  not  take  any  loot— the  Indian 
word  for  plunder — so  that  I  have  nothing 
of  that  kind,  to  which  so  many  in  this 
expedition  helped  themselves  so  bountifully." 
—Colin  Campbell  to  his  Sister,  in  L,  of  Ld. 
Clifde,  i.  120. 

„  *'  In  the  Saugor  district  the 
plunderers  are  beaten  whenever  they  are 
caught,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  burning 
and  'looting,'  as  they  call  it."  —  Indian 
Administration  of  Ld.  JSllenborough.  To  the 
J),  of  Wellington,  May  17,  p.  194. 

1847.  — "Went  to  see  Marshal  Soulfs 
pictures  which  he  looted  in  Spain.  There 
are  many  Murillos,  all  beautiful."— Zrf. 
Malmetburyy  Mem.  of  an  Ex-Minister^  i.  192. 

1858.— "There  is  a  word  called  *loot,' 
which  gives,  unfortunately,  a  venial  character 
to  what  would  in  common  English  be  styled 
robbery."— Zrf.  ElgiUy  Letters  and  Journals, 
215. 

I860.— "Loot,  swag  or  plunder."— *S/an^ 
Diet  S.V. 

1864.— "When  I  mentioned  the  < looting ' 
of  villages  in  1845,  the  word  was  printed  m 
italics  as  little  known.  Unhappily  it  requires 
no  distinction  now,  custom  having  rendered 
it  rather  common  of  late." — Admiral  W.  H. 
i^nyth,  Synopsis,  p.  52. 

1875.— "It  was  the  Colonel  Sahib  who 
carried  oflf  the  loot."— The  Dilemma,  ch. 
xxxvii* 

1876.—"  Public  servants  (in  Turkey)  have 
vied  with  one  another  in  a  system  of  imi- 
versal  loot.'*— Blackwood's  Mag.  No.  cxix. 
p.  115. 


1878.— "The  city  (Hongkong)  is  now- 
patrolled  night  and  day  by  strong  parties 
of  marines  and  Sikhs,  for  both  the  disposition 
to  loot  and  the  facilities  for  looting  are  yery 
great." — Miss  Bird,  Oolden  Chersonete,  84. 

1883.— "* Loot'  is  a  word  of  Eastern 
origin,  and  for  a  couple  of  centuries  past 
.  .  .  the  looting  of  Delhi  has  been  the  day- 
dream of  the  most  patriotic  among  the  Sikh 
race." — Bos.  SmUKs  Life  of  Ld.  Lavrenety 
ii.  245. 

„  "At  Ta  li  ftt  .  .  .a  year  or  two  ago^ 
a  fire,  supposed  to  be  an  act  of  incendiarism, 
broke  out  among  the  Tibetan  encampments 
which  were  then  looted  by  the  Chinese." — 
Official  Memo,  on  Chinese  Trade  with  Tibet^ 
1883. 

LOOTT,  LOOTIEWALLA,  s. 

a.  A  plunderer.  Hind.  liUiy  luHyd^ 
imtodld. 

1757.— "A  body  of  their  Loaehees  (see 
LOOCHEB)  or  plunderers,  who  are  armed 
with  clubs,  passed  into  the  Company's 
territory."— Orme,  ed.  1803,  ii.  129. 

1782.—"  Even  the  rascally  Jjootj  wallahs, 
or  Mysorean  hussars,  who  had  just  before 
been  meditating  a  general  desertion  to  us, 
now  pressed  upon  our  flanks  and  rear." — 
Mvnro's  Narrative,  295. 

1792. — "The  Colonel  found  him  as  much 
dismayed  as  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
the  whole  Austrian  army,  and  busy  in 
placing  an  ambuscade  to  catch  about  six 
lOOtiOB."— Letter  qf  T.  Munro,  in  Life^ 

„  <' This  body  (horse  plunderers  round 
Madras)  had  been  branded  generally  by  the 
name  of  LootieB,  but  they  had  some  little 
title  to  a  better  appellation,  for  they  were 
.  .  .  not  guilty  of  those  sanguinary  and 
inhuman  deeds.  .  .  ."  —  Maaras  Courier^ 
Jan.  26. 

1793.— "A  partv  was  immediately  sent» 
who  released  27  half-starved  wretches  in 
heavy  irons ;  among  them  was  Mr.  Randal 
Cadman,  a  midshipman  taken  10  years  before 
by  Suffrein.  The  remainder  were  private 
soldiers ;  some  of  whom  had  been  taken  by 
the  Looties ;  others  were  deserters.  .  .  ." — 
Dirom*s  Narrative,  p.  157. 

b.  A  different  word  is  the  Ar. — Pera. 
latly,  bearing  a  worse  meaning,  *one 
of  the  people  of  Lot,'  and  more  gener- 
ally *  a  blackguard.' 

[1824.— "They  were  singing,  dancing,  and 
making  the  Inti  all  the  livelong  day."— 
HajjiBaba,  ed.  1851,  p.  444. 

[1858.— "The  LoutLi,  who  wandered  from 
town  to  town  with  monkeys  and  other 
animals,  taught  them  to  cast  earth  upon 
their  heads  (a  sign  of  the  deepest  grief 
among  AsiaUcs)  when  tiiey  were  asked 
whether  they  would  be  governors  of  Baikh  or 
Akhcheh."— JVrrtcr,  H.qfthe  Afghans,  101. 

[1883.— "Monkeys  and  baboons  are  kept 
and  trained  by  the  LILtiB,  or  prafesaional 
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buflfoona."— Tr«r*  Modem  Portia,  ed.  1891, 
p.  306.1 

The  people  of  Shiraz  are  noted  for 
-a  fondness  for  jingling  phrases,  common 
-enough  among  many  Asiatics,  includ- 
ing uie  people  of  India,  where  one 
constantly  hears  one's  servants  speak 
-of  ckautn-auki  (lor  chairs  and  tables), 
naukar-chdkar  (where  both  are  how- 
•ever  real  words),  'servants,'  laJcri- 
Mkriy  'sticks  and  staves,'  and  so  forth. 
Bearding  this  Mr.  Wills  telLs  a  story 
<{Alodem  Persia,  p.  239).  The  late 
Minister,  Eawam-ud-Daulat,  a  Shi- 
razi,  was  aslced  by  the  Shah  : 

"Why  IB  it,  ^w2lm,  that  you  Shirazis 
always  talk  of  KaJbob-mabob  and  so  on? 
You  always  add  a  nonsense-word ;  is  it  for 
•«uphonyf" 

"Oh,  Asylum  of  the  Unirerse,  may  I  be 
vour  sacrifice!  No  respectable  person  in 
Chirac  does  so,  only  the  Itlti-plLti  says  it !  " 

LOQXJOT,  LOQXJAT,  s.  A  sub-acid 
fruit,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
which  has  been  naturalised  in  India 
-and  in  Southern  Europe.  In  Italy  it 
is  called  nespola  giapponese  (Jajmn 
medlar).  It  is  Erioootrya  japonica, 
XindL  The  name  is  that  used  in 
.'S.  China,  lu-kuh,  pron.  at  Canton  lu- 
Jnoat,  and  meaning  'rush-orange.' 
Elsewhere  in  China  it  is  called  pi-pa. 

[1821.— '*  The  Lacott,  a  Chinese  fruit,  not 
unlike  a  plum,  was  produced  also  in  great 
plenty  (at  Bangalore) ;  it  is  sweet  when 
ripe,  and  both  used  for  tarts,  and  eaten  as 

•destort." — Hoole,  Mitnons  in  Madras  and 
Mtfsorey  2nd  ed.  159.] 

1878.—"  ...  the  yellow  loqoat,  peach- 

-skinned  and  pleasant,  but  prodigal  of  stones." 
—Ph.  Robinson,  In  My  Indian  Garden,  49. 

c.  M80.— "  A  loqnat  tree  in  full  fruit  is 
probably  a  sight  never  seen  in  England 
l>eforey  but  'the  phenomenon'  is  now  on 
▼iew  at  Richmond.    (This  was  in  the  garden 

-«*  Lady  Parker  at  Stawell  House.)  We  are 
told  that  it  has  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  com- 
prising about  a  dozen  bunches,  each  bunch 
being  of  eight  or  ten  beautiful  berries.  ..." 
^-NeiDBpaper  cutting  (source  lost). 

IiOBOHA,s.  A  small  kind  of  vessel 
used  in  the  China  coasting  trade. 
-Oiles  explains  it  as  having  a  hull  of 
Europesm  build,  but  the  masts  and 
:£ails  Chinese  fashion,  generally  with  a 
European  skipper  and  a  Chinese  crew. 
The  word  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
•duced  by  the  Portuguese  from  S. 
America  (Giles^  81).  But  Pinto's  pas- 
;£age  shows  how  early  the  word  was 
9iaed  in  the  China  seas,  a  fact  which 


throws  doubt  on  that  view.  [Other 
suggestions  are  that  it  is  Chinese  loto- 
chtLeUj  a  sort  of  fighting  ship,  or  Port. 
lanchoy  our  launch  (2  iV.  d:  Q.  iii.  217, 
236).] 

1640.—*'  Now  because  the  Lorch  {lorcka), 
wherein  Antonio  de  Fdria  came  from  Paiana 
leaked  very  much,  he  commanded  all  his 
soldiers  to  pass  into  another  better  vessel 
.  .  .  and  arriying  at  a  River  that  about 
evening  we  found  towards  the  £ast,  he  cast 
anchor  a  league  out  at  Sea,  by  reason  his 
Junk  .  .  .  drew  much  water,  so  that  fearing 
the  Sands  ...  he  sent  Christovano  Bormlho 
with  14  Soldiers  in  the  Loroh  up  the  River. 
.  .  ." — Pinto  (orig.  cap.  xlil),  Cogan,  p.  60. 
„  '*Cd  isto  nos  partemoe  deste  lugar 
de  Laito  muyto  embandeirados,  com  as 
^vias  toldadas  de  pafios  de  seda,  et  oe 
juncos  e  lorchas  cG  duas  ordens  de  paveses 
por  banda" — Pinto,  ch.  Iviii.  i.«.  "And  so 
we  started  from  Laito  all  dressed  out,  the 
tops  draped  with  silk,  and  the  jimks  and 
lorchas  with  two  tiers  of  banners  on  each 
side." 

1613. — "And  they  use  smaller  vessels 
called  lorchaa  and  lyolyo  (I),  and  these  never 
use  more  than  2  oars  on  each  side,  which 
serve  both  for  rudders  and  for  oars  in  the 
river  traflftc." — Qodinho  de  Eredia,  f.  26». 

1856.—".  .  .  Mr.  Parkes  reported  to  his 
superior,  Sir  John  Bowring,  at  Hong  Kong, 
the  facts  in  connexion  with  an  outrage 
which  had  been  committed  on  a  British- 
owned  loroha  at  Canton.  The  lorcba 
*  Arrow,*  employed  in  the  river  trade  be- 
tween Canton  and  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
commanded  by  an  English  captain  and  flying 
an  English  flag,  had  been  ooarded  by  a 
party  of  Mandarins  and  their  escort  while 
at  anchor  near  Dutch  Folly." — Boulger,  H, 
of  China,  1884,  iii.  396. 

LOBY,  s.  A  name  given  to  various 
brilliantly-coloured  varieties  of  parrot^ 
which  are  found  in  the  Moluccas  and 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
word  is  a  corruption  of  the  MsJay  nuri^ 
'  a  parrot ' ;  but  the  corruption  seems 
not  to  be  very  old,  as  Fryer  retains  the 
correct  form.  Perhaps  it  came  throueh 
the  French  (see  Luitlier  below).  [Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  LUri  is  hardly  a  cor- 
ruption of  nuri;At  is  rather  a  parallel 
form.  The  t^^  forms  appear  in 
different  dialecti.  Nuri  may  have 
been  first  introduced,  and  liiri  may  be 
some  dialectic  form  of  it."]  The  first 
quotation  shows  that  lories  were  im- 
ported into  S.  India  as  early  as  the 
14th  century.  They  are  still  imported 
thither,  where  they  are  called  in  the 
vernacular  by  a  name  signifying  *  Five- 
coloured  parrots.'  [Can.  pancMLvama- 
jftnt.] 
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o.  1330.—"  Pbnrotfl  also,  or  popiniaya, 
after  their  kind,  of  every  possible  oolour, 
except  black,  for  black  ones  are  never 
found ;  but  white  all  over,  and  green,  and 
red,  and  also  of  mixed  colours.  The  birds 
of  this  India  seem  really  like  the  creatures 
of  Ptiradise." — Friar  JomaniUy  29. 

c.  1430.— "In  Bandan  three  kinds  of 
parrot  are  found,  some  with  red  feathers 
and  a  yellow  beak,  and  some  parti-coloured 
which  are  called  Nori,  that  is  brilliant." — 
Conti,  in  India  in  the  XVth  Cent,,  17.  The 
last  words,  in  Poggio's  original  Latin,  are: 
"quos  Noroa  appellant  hoc  est  Incidos" 
showing  that  Conti  connected  the  word  with 
the  Pen.  »iflr="/iur." 

1516. — "In  these  islands  there  are  many 
coloured  parrots,  of  very  splendid  colours ; 
they  are  tame,  and  the  Moors  call  them 
nnre,  and  thoy  are  much  valued." — Bajrbota. 
202. 

1555. — "There  are  hogs  also  with  homes 
(see  BABI-BOUSSA),  and  parats  which 
prattle  much,  which  they  call  Norifl."— 
Oalvanoy  E.T.  in  Hakl,  iv.  424. 

[1598.— "There  cometh  into  India  out  of 
the  Island  of  Molucas  beyond  Malacca  a 
kind  of  birdes  called  Noyraa ;  they  are  like 
Parrattes.  .  .  ."—Linsehoten,  Hak.  Soc.  i. 
807.] 

1601. — "  Psittacorum  passim  in  sylvis 
multae  turmae  obvolitant.  Sed  in  Moluc- 
cania  Insulis  per  Malaccam  avis  alia,  Noyxa 
diota,  in  Inoiam  importatur,  quae  psittaci 
faoiem  universim  exprimit,  quern  cantu 
quoque  adamussim  aemulatur,  nisi  quod 
pennis  rubicundis  crebrioribus  vestitur." — 
BeBry,  v.  4. 

1673. — " . . .  Gockatooas  and  Newries  from 
Bantam."— i>y«r,  ^16. 

1682. — "The  LoryB  are  about  as  big  as 
the  parrots  that  one  sees  in  the  Netherlands. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  birds  that  the  Indians 
value  more:  and  they  will  sometime-s  pay 
80  rix  dollars  for  one.  .  .  ." — Nieuhofy  Zee 
enLant-Reize,  ii.  287. 

1698.—"  Brought  ashore  from  the  Resolu- 
tion ...  a  Newry  and  four  yards  of  broad 
cloth  for  a  present  to  the  Havildar." — In 
Wheeler,  I  383. 

1706. — "  On  y  trouve  de  quatre  sortes  de 
perroquets,  s^avoir,  penxxjuets,  lanrifl,  per- 
ruches,  ftcacatoris."— Xi<t7/i«r,  72. 

1809.— 
"  Twas  Gamdeo  riding  on  his  lory, 

Twas  the  immortal  Youth  of  Love." 

Kehamoy  x.  19. 

1817.— 
"  Gay   sparkling   looriaS)    such   as   gleam 
between 
The  crimson  blossoms  of  the  coral-tree 
In  the  warm  isles  of  India's  summer  sea.'* 
Mokanna. 

LOTA,  8.  Hind,  lotd.  The  small 
spheroidal  brass  pot  which  Hindus  use 
for  drinking,  ana  sometimes  for  cook- 
ing.    This    is    the    exclusive    Anglo- 


Indian  application;  but  native  also 
extend  it  to  the  spherical  pipkins  of 
earthenware  (see  CHATT7  or  aHUEBA.> 


1810.-".  .  .  a  lootah,  < 
vessel."— fTi^/Miiuon,  V.  M. 


or  brass  water 
ii.384. 


LOTE,  &  Mod.  Hind.  2^,  bejng  a 
corruption  of  £ng.  *noUJ  A  bank- 
note ;  sometimes  called  bdnkidt, 

LOTOO,    8.      Burm.    HUoal^hau^ 

*  Royal  Court  or  Hall';  the  Chief 
Council  of  State  in  Burma,  composed 
nominally  of  four  Wungyls  (see  WOON> 
or  Chief  Ministers.  Its  name  desig- 
nates more  properly  the  place  of 
meeting ;  compare  Star-Chamber. 

1792. — "  ...  in  capital  cases  he  transmits 
the  evidence  in  writing,  with  his  opinion,  to 
the  Lotoo,  or  grand  chamber  of  consultation, 
where  the  council  of  state  assembles. . . ." — 
Sifmesy  807. 

1819.—"  The  first  and  most  respectable  of 
the  tribunals  is  the  Lnttd,  comprised  of 
four  presidents  called  V'unght,  who  ar» 
chosen  by  the  sovereign  from  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  Mandarins,  of  four 
assistants,  and  a  great  chancery."— &M^er* 
vnano,  164. 

1827. — "  Every  royal  edict  recjuires  by 
law,  or  rather  by  usage,  the  sanction  of  this 
council :  indeed,  the  King's  name  never 
appears  in  any  edict  or  proclamation,  th» 
acts  of  the  Lnt-dliaii  being  in  fact  con* 
sidered  his  acts."— Ottuj/vrtfj  Journal,  401.. 

LOXTTEA,   LOYTIA,    &c.   s.     A 

Chinese  title  of  respect,  used  by  the^ 
older  writers  on  China  for  a  Chinese 
official,  much  as  we  still  use  nuindariiu 
It  is  now  so  obsolete  that  Qiles,  we  see^ 
omits  it.  "It  would  almost  seem 
certain  that  this  is  the  word  given  as 
follows  in  C.  C.  Baldwin's  Manual  of 
the  FooduAO  Dialect:  ^Lo-tia.*  .  .  .  (iu 
Mandarin  Lao-iye)  a  general  appellative 
used  for  an  officer.  It  means  *  Vener- 
able Father*  (p.  216).  In  the  Court 
dialect  Ta-lao-y^y  'Great  Venerable 
Father '  is  the  appellative  used  for  any 
officer,  up  to  the  4th  rank.  The  y^ 
of  this  expression  is  quite  different 
from  the  t'fpf  or  Ha  of  the  former'*" 

SJote  by  M.  Terrien  de  la  Covperie), 
r.  Baber,  after  giving  the  same  ex- 
planation from  Carstairs  DougWs. 
Amoy  JHct.^  adds  :  "  It  would  seem 
ludicrous  to  a  Pekingese.  Certain 
local  functionaries  (Prefects,  Magis- 
trates,  &c.)  are,  however,  universallr 
known     in    China    as    Frt-mU'lniau^ 

*  Parental   Officers*  (lit.  'Father-aud- 
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Mother  Officers  *)  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  expression  'Old  Papa'  is 
intended  to  convey  the  same  idea  of 
paternal  government." 

c  1560.— ''Everyone  that  in  China  hath 
any  o£Bce,  command,  or  dignitie  by  the 
King,  is  called  Lonthia,  which  ia  to  say 
with  us  SeHor"—G<upar  da  CruZy  in  Purchas, 
iii.  169. 

„  '*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speake 
of  a  certain  Order  of  gentlemen  that  are 
called  Loatea ;  I  will  first  therefor  expound 
what  this  word  aignifieth.  Loutea  ia  as 
muche  aa  to  say  in  our  language  as  Syr.  ..." 
—QaUotto  Pereyra,  by  R,  Wiilej,  in  HakL  ii. ; 
[ed.  1810,  ii.  648]. 

1585.— *' And  although  all  the  Einge's 
officers  and  justices  of  what  sort  of  adminis- 
tration they  are,  be  generally  called  by  the 
name  of  Loytia;  yet  euene  one  hath  a 
speciall  and  a  particular  name  besides,  ac- 
cording vnto  his  office.'* — MendozUf  tr.  by 
A.  Parke,  ii.  101. 

1588.— ''Not  any  Man  in  China  is 
esteemed  or  accounted  of,  for  his  birth, 
family,  or  riches,  but  onelv  for  his  learning 
and  knowledge,  such  as  they  that  serve  at 
every  towne,  and  have  the  ffovemment  of 
the  same.  They  are  called  Loitias  and 
Mandorijna."— Z^TMcAoem,  39 :  [Hak.  Soc.  i. 
188]. 

1618.— "The  China  Cajpt.  had  letters 
this  day  per  way  of  Xaxma  (see  SATSUMA) 
.  .  .  that  the  letters  I  sent  are  received  by 
the  noblemen  in  China  in  g[ood  parte,  and  a 
mandarin,  or  loytea,  appomted  to  com  for 
Japon.  .  .  ."—Coot*,  iJtary,  ii.  44. 

1681.— "They  caU  .  .  .  the  lords  and 
flrentlemen  Loytiaa.  .  .  "^Martin^z  de  hi 
Puente,  Compmdio,  26. 

LOVE-BIRD,  s.  The  bird  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  in  Bengal  is  the 
pretty  little  loriteet,  Loriculus  vtmaXis^ 
Sparrman,  called  in  Hind,  latkan  or 
*  pendant,'  because  of  its  quaint  habit 
of  sleeping  suspended  by  the  claws, 
head  downwards. 

LUBBYE,LUBBEE,s.  [Tel.Xa6W, 
Tam.  Ilappat];  according  to  C.  P.  Brown 
and  the  Madras  Oloas.  a  Dravidian 
corruption  of  *Arabi.  A  name  given 
in  S.  India  to  a  race,  Mussulmans  in 
creed,  but  speaking  Tamil,  supposed 
to  be,  like  the  MoplaliS  of  the  west 
coast,  the  descendants  of  Arab  emigrants 
by  inter-marriage  w^ith  native  women. 
"  There  are  few  classes  of  natives  in  S. 
India,  who  in  energy,  industry,  and 

Esrseverance,  can    compete  with   the 
ubbay " ;   they  often,  as  pedlars,  go 
about  selling  beads,  precious  stones,  &c. 

1310. — *<Some  of  these  (early  emigrants 
from  Kufa)  landed  on   that  part   of   the 


Western  coast  of  India  called  the  Concan ; 
the  others  to  the  eastward  of  C.  Comorin ; 
the  descendants  of  the  former  are  the 
Nevayett;  of  the  latter  the  Lubbft ;  a  name 
probably  given  to  them  by  the  natives, 
from  that  Arabic  pcurtide  (a  modification  of 
Lvhbeik)  corresponding  with  the  English 
hare  I  am,  indicating:  attention  on  being 
spoken  to.  The  LubM  pretend  to  one  com- 
mon origin  with  the  Nevayett,  and  attribute 
their  bUck  complexion  to  inter-marriage 
with  the  natives;  but  the  Nevayeit  affirm 
that  the  Lnbb^  are  the  descendants  of  their 
domestic  slaves,  and  there  is  certainly  in 
the  physiogpomy  of  this  very  numerous 
class,  and  m  their  stature  and  form,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  natives  of  Abys- 
sinia.^'—m7i»,  Hisl,  Sketcha,  i.  243. 

1886.— "Mr.  Boyd  .  .  .  describea  the 
Moors  under  the  name  of  Cholias  (see 
CHOOLIA) ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
designates  them  by  the  appellation  of 
Lubbes.  These  epithets  are  nowever  not 
admissible  ;  for  the  former  is  only  confined 
to  a  particular  sect  among  them,  who  are 
rather  of  an  inferior  ^rade ;  and  the  latter 
to  the  priests  who  officiate  in  their  temples ; 
and  also  as  an  honorary  affix  to  the  proper 
names  of  some  of  their  chief  men." — Sinum 
Ccuie  Chithj  on  the  Moors  of  Ceylon,  in  J.R, 
A$,  Soc.  iii.  338. 

1868.—"  The  Labbeis  are  a  curious  caste, 
said  by  aome  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Hindus  forcibly  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
faith  aome  centuries  ago.  It  seems  most 
probable,  however,  that  they  are  of  mixed 
blood.  They  are,  comparatively,  a  fine 
strong  active  race,  and  generally  contrive 
to  keep  themselves  in  easy  circumstances. 
Manv  of  them  live  bv  traffic.  Many  are 
smiths,  and  do  excellent  work  as  such. 
Others  are  fishermen,  boatmen  and  the  like. 
.  .  ." — Nelson,  Madura  Manual,  Pt.  ii.  86. 

1869.— In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Shortt  it  is 
stated  that  the  LnbbayB  are  found  in  large 
numbers  on  the  £ast  Coast  of  the  Peninsula, 
between  Pulicat  and  Negapatam.  Their 
headquarters  are  at  Na^ore,  the  burial 
place  of  their  patron  saint  Nagori  Mir 
$dhib.  They  excel  as  merchants,  owing  to 
their  energy  and  industry. — In  Trans.  Ethn. 
Soc.  qf  London,  N.S.  vii.  189-190. 

LXTOKEBBAXJO,  s.  Hind,  lakrdy 
lagrd,  lakarbagghd,  lagarhagghd,  *a 
hyena.'  The  form  lakarbaghd  is  not 
in  the  older  diets,  but  is  given  by 
Platts.  It  is  familiar  in  Upper  India^ 
and  it  occurs  in  Hickexfs  Bengal  Gazettey 
June  24,  1781.  In  some  parts  the 
name  is  applied  to  the  leopard,  as  the 
extract  from  Buchanan  shows.  This 
is  the  case  among  the  Hindi-speaking 
people  of  the  Him&laya  also  (see 
Jerdon).  It  is  not  clear  what  the 
etymology  of  the  name  is,  lakar,  lakrd 
meaning  in  their  everyday  sense,  a 
stick  or  piece  of  timber.     But  both  in 
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Hind,  and  Mahr.,  in  an  adjective  form, 
•the  word  is  used  for  *  stiff,  gaunt, 
-emaciated,'  and  this  may  be  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  hyena, 
f  More  probably  tne  name  refers  to  the 
oar-like  stripes  on  the  animal.] 
Another  name  is  harvdgh,  or  (a^ 
parently)  *  bone-tiger,'  from  its  habit 
•of  gnawing  bones. 

c.  1809. — *'It  was  said  not  to  be  nn- 
•common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district 
^BhSgalpnr)  .  .  .  but  though  I  have  offered 
ample  rewards,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  a  specimen,  dead  or  alive*;  and  the 
hopard  is  called  at  Mungger  LakraYB^h." 

yj  *■  *■  The  hyaena  or  LakraYB^h  in  this 
•district  has  acquired  an  uncommon  degree 
of  ferocity."—^.  Bucluman.  Eastern  Jfuii€u 
iii.  142-3. 

[1849. — "The  man  seized  his  gun  and 
■shot  the  hyena,  but  the  *  lakkabauca '  got 
•off." — Mrs.  Mackemity.Life  in  the  Mission, 
ii.  162.] 

LXJOKNOW,  n.p.  Prop^erly  Lakk- 
nau;  the  well-known  capital  of  the 
Nawabs  and  Kings  of  Oudh,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  that  British  P^o^dnce,  till  the  office 
was  united  to  that  of  the  Lieut- 
Oovemor  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  in 
1877.  [The  name  appears  to  be  a 
•corruption  of  the  ancient  LaJcshmand- 
vatl,  founded  by  Lahhmana^  brother 
of  Bamachandra  of  Ayodhya.] 

1528.— "  On  Saturday  the  29th  of  the  latter 
-Jem&di,  1  reached  Luknow;  and  havinf 
surveyed  it,  passed  the  river  G<imti  and 
•encamped.'*— ^o^er,  p.  381. 

[c.  1590.— "Lueknow  is  a  large  city  on 
the  banks  of  the_6(lmti,  delightful  in  its 
■surroundings.'*— ^li«.,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  173.] 

1668. — '*  In  Agra  the  Hollanders  have  also 
nn  House.  .  .  .  Formerly  they  had  a  good 
trade  there  in  selling  Scarlet  ...  as  also 
in  buying  those  cloths  of  Jelapour  and 
Laknan,  at  7  or  8  days  journey  from 
Agra^  where  they  also  keep  an  house.  ..." 
-Bernier,  E.T.  94  ;  [ed.  Constable,  292,  who 
identifies  Jelapour  with  Jalalpur-Nahir  in 
the  Fyzabad  district.] 

LXJDDOO,  s.  H.  laddii,  A  common 
native  sweetmeat,  consisting  of  balls 
of  sugar  and  ghee,  mixt  with  wheat 
■and  gram  flour,  and  with  cocoanut 
kernel  rasped. 


J.— "My  friends  .  .  ,  called  me  hoar 
Je  luddoo,  or  the  great  man's  sport." — 
Pandurang  Hart,  ed.  1873,  i.  197. 

[1828.— "When  at  large  we  cannot  even 
•get  rairi  (porridge),  but  in  prison  we  eat 
ladoo  <a  sweetmeat)."— TW,  Annals,  Cal- 
cutta reprint,  ii.  185.J 


LXJ(K)W,  TO,  V.  This  is  one  of 
those  imperatives  transformed,  in 
An^lo-Indiui  jargon,  into  infinitives, 
which  are  referred  to  under  BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW.  H.  inf.  lagd-ncL,  im- 
perative lagd-o.  The  meanings  of 
tagdnd,  as  given  by  Shakespear,  are : 
"to  apply,  close,  attach,  ioin,  fix, 
affix,  ascribe,  impose,  lay,  add,  place, 
put,  plant,  set,  shut,  spread,  fasten, 
connect,  plaster,  put  to  work,  employ, 
enga^  use,  impute,  report  anytning 
in  the  way  of  scandal  or  malice" — 
in  which  long  list  he  has  omitted 
one  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the 
verb,  in  its  Anglo-Indian  form  lugowy 
which  is  "  to  lay  a  boat  alongside  the 
shore  or  wharf,  to  moor."  The  fact  is 
that  lagdnd  is  the  active  form  of  the 
neuter  verb  lag-nd,  'to  touch,  lie,  to 
be  in  contact  with,'  and  used  in  aU  the 
neuter  senses  of  which  lamnd  expresses 
the  transitive  senses.  Besides  neuter 
h^nd,  active  lagdnd,  we  have  a 
secondary  casual  verb,  lagwand,  *to 
cause  to  apply,'  &c.  Lagndy  lagdnd 
are  presumauly  the  same  words  as  our 
Hey  and  lay,  A.-S.  licgan,  and  lecgan^ 
mod.  Qerm.  liegen  and  legen.  And  the 
meaning  *  lay  *  underlies  all  the  senses 
which  Shakespear  gives  of  lagd-nd^ 
[See  Skeaty  Concise  Etym,  Did.  s.v.  lie.'] 


I. — « « They  In^^&oed.  or  were  fastened, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oelow  us.  .  .  ."— 
Davidson,  Travels  in  Upper  India,  ii.  20.] 

LUMBEBDAB,  s.  Hind.  lam- 
barddr,  a  word  formed  from  the 
English  word  ^number*  with  the  Pers. 
termination  -ddr,  and  meaning  properly 
*the  man  who  is  registerea  by  a 
number.'  "The  registered  representa- 
tive of  a  coparcenary  community,  who 
is  responsible  for  Government  revenue," 
{Carnfgy).  "  The  cultivator  who,  either 
on  his  own  account  or  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  members  of  the 
village,  pays  the  Government  dues  and 
is  registered  in  the  Collector's  Roll 
according  to  his  number  ;  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  rest  he  may  hold  the 
office  by  descent  or  by  election." 
{WiUon). 

[1875.  —  " .  .  .  Chota  Khan  ...  was 
exceedingly  useful,  and  really  frightened 
the  astonished  Lambadan. "—  wiUon^  A  bode 
of  Snow,  97.] 

LXTNGOOB,  s.  Hind,  langitf^  from 
Skt.  IdngfUin.  'caudatus.'  The  great 
white-bearded   ape,  much   patronized 
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by  Hindus,  and  identified  with  the 
monkey-god  Hanuman.  The  genus  is 
PrMbyte&,  Illiger,  of  which  several 
species  are  now  discriminated,  but  the 
(ufferences  are  small.  [See  Blanford, 
Mammalia^  27,  who  classes  the  LangUr 
as  Semnofpit^hecuB  entellusJ]  The  animal 
is  well  described  by  Aelian  in  the 
following  Quotation,  which  will  recall 
to  many  wnat  they  have  witnessed  in 
the  suburbs  of  Benares  and  other  great 
Hindu  cities.  The  Langur  of  the 
Frasli  is  P.  EnteUus. 

c.  250.—"  Amon^  the  Prasii  of  India  thev 
flay  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  ape  with 
haman  intelligence.  These  animals  seem  to 
be  ahout  the  size  of  Hyrcanian  dogs.  Their 
Aront  hair  looks  all  grown  together,  and  any 
one  ignorant  of  the  truth  would  say  that  it 
was  dressed  artificially.  The  beard  is  like 
that  of  a  satyr,  and  the  tail  strong  like  that 
of  a  lion.  ^1  the  rest  of  the  body  is  white, 
but  the  head  and  the  tail  are  red.  These 
creatures  are  tame  and  gentle  in  character, 
but  by  race  and  manner  of  life  they  are  wild. 
They  go  about  in  crowds  in  the  suburbs  of 
Lataffi  (now  Latage  is  a  city  of  the  Indians) 
and  eat  the  boiled  rice  that  is  put  out  for 
them  b^  the  King's  order.  Every  day  their 
dinner  is  elegantly  set  out.  EUiving  eaten 
their  fill  it  is  said  that  they  return  to  their 
parents  in  the  woods  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  never  hurt  anjrbody  that  they  meet 
by  the  way."  —  Aelian^  De  NcU.  Animal. 
xvi.  10. 

1825.—"  An  alarm  was  given  by  one  of  the 
Kntries  in  consequence  of  a  baboon  drawing 
near  his  post.  The  character  of  the  intruder 
was,  however,  soon  detected  by  one  of  the 
Suwarrs,  who  on  the  Sepoy's  repeating  his 
exclamation  of  the  broken  English  'Who 
goes  'ere  ? '  said  with  a  laugh,  *  Why  do  you 
challenge  the  longoor?  he  cannot  answer 
you.'"— J?«ft«r,  iiTfe. 

1859. — "I  found  myself  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  sort  of  parliament  or  general 
assembly  of  the  largest  and  most  human- 
like monkevs  I  had  ever  seen.  There  were 
at  least  200  of  them,  great  Inngoon,  some 
quite  four  feet  high,  the  jetty  black  of  their 
faces  enhanced  by  a  fringe  of  snowy  whisker. " 
— £«w»,  A  Fly  <m,  the  Wheel,  49. 

1884.— "Less  interesting  personally  than 
the  gibbon,  but  an  animal  of  very  developed 
social  instincts,  is  SemnopUhecus  eniettus, 
otherwise  the  Bengal  langur.  (He)  fights 
for  his  wives  according  to  a  custom  not 
unheard  of  in  other  cases;  but  what  is 
peculiar  to  him  is  that  the  vanquished  males 
<^receive  charge  of  all  the  young  ones  of 
their  own  sex,  with  whom  they  retire  to 
some  neighbouring  jungle.'  Schoolmasters 
and  private  tutors  will  read  this  with 
interest,  as  showing  the  origin  and  early 
disabilities  of  their  profession."- iSczftirciay 
Afv.,  Bfay  31,  on  StemdaU'a  Nat,  Hitt,  of 
Mammalia  qf  India,  &c. 


LUNOOOTY,  s.  Hind,  kmgoth 
The  original  application  of  this  word 
seems  to  be  the  scantiest  modicum  of 
covering  worn  for  decency  by  some  of 
the  lower  classes  when  a;t  work,  and 
tied  before  and  behind  by  a  string 
round  the  waist ;  but  it  is  sometimes^ 
applied  to  the  more  ample  dhoti  (see 
DH0T7).  According  to  R.  Drummond, 
in  Guzerat  the  "  La^oth  or  Lnngota  " 
(as  he  writes)  is  "a  pretty  broad  piece 
of  cotton  cloth,  tied  round  the  breech 
by  men  and  boys  bathing.  .  .  .  The 
diminutive  is  Langotee,  a  long  slip  of 
cloth,  stitched  to  a  loin  band  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  forming  exactly  the 
T  bandage  of  English  Surgeons.  .  .  J* 
This  distinction  is  probably  originally 
correct,  and  the  use  of  langUta  by 
Abdurrazzak  would  afin^e  with  it. 
The  use  of  the  word  nas  spread  to 
some  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries. 
In  the  <][uotation  from  Mocquet  it  is 
applied  in  speaking  of  an  American 
Indian  near  the  R.  Amazon.  But  the 
writer  had  been  in  India. 

c.  1422.—"  The  blacks  of  this  country  have 
the  body  nearly  naked ;  they  wear  only 
bandages  round  the  middle  called  laaJcontah, 
which  descend  from  the  navel  to  above  the 
knee."— -4WMrra«&t,  in  Ifidia  in  XV.  Cent, 
17. 

1526.— "Their  peasants  and  the  lower 
classes  all  go  about  naked.  They  tie  on  a 
thing  which  thev  call  a  langoti,  which  is  a 
piece  of  clout  that  hangs  down  two  spans 
from  the  navel,  as  a  cover  to  their  naked- 
ness. Below  this  pendant  modeety-dout 
is  another  slip  of  cloth,  one  end  of  which 
they  fasten  before  to  a  string  that  ties  on 
the  langoti,  and  then  passizig  the  slip  of 
cloth  between  the  two  legs,  bring  it  up  and 
fix  it  to  the  string  of  the  langoti  behind." 
■^Baber,  888. 

c.  1609. — "Leur  capitaine  auoit  fort 
bonne  fa^on,  encore  quil  fust  tout  nud  et 
luy  seul  auoit  vn  langoutin,  qui  est  vne 
petite  pi^ce  de  coton  peinte." — Mocquet,  77. 

1658. — "Laagouti  est  une  pihce  de  Mn^e 
dont  les  Indou  se  seruent  ^  cacher  les  parties 
naturelles." — De  la  Boullaye-le-GhuZf  ed. 
1667,  p.  547. 

[1822. — "The  boatmen  go  nearlv  naked, 
seldom  wearing  more  than  a  langatty.  .  • ." 
—  Wallace,  Fi/teen  Years  in  India,  410.] 


— "Son  costume  se  compose,  comme 
celui  de  tons  lea  Cambodgiens,  d'une  veste 
courte  et  d'un  luigonti.  — ii^.  dea  Deux- 
Monde$,  Ixxix.  854. 

"They  wear  nothing  but  the  laagoty, 
which  is  a  string  round  the  loins,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  about  a  hand's  breadth  fastened 
to  it  in  front."— (A/.  lot(),  p.  26. 
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LUNEA,  n^).  Skt.  LaHka.  The 
oldest  name  of  Ceylon  in  the  literature 
both  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism. 
Also  'an  island '  in  general. 

^  8.    A  kind  of  strong  cheroot 

much  prized  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  so  called  from  being  made  of 
tobacco  grown  in  the  'islands'  (the 
local  term  for  which  is  lafika)  of  the 
Qodavery  Delta. 


M 


MA-BAP,  s.  *'AymdL-hl.i^haikhvdd' 
vxind  I '  *  You,  my  Lord,  are  my  mother 
and  father  ! '  This  is  an  address  from 
a  native,  seeking  assistance,  or  begging 
release  from  a  penalty,  or  reluctant  to 
obey  an  order,  which  the  young  sahih 
hears  at  first  with  astonijsJiment^  but 
soon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

MABATl,  n.p.  The  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Arabs  to  that 
<;oast  of  India  which  we  call  Coro- 
mandel.  The  word  is  Ar.  ma'ftar,  *  the 
ferry  or  crossing-place.'  It  is  not  clear 
how  the  name  came  to  be  applied, 
whether  because  the  Arab  vessels 
habitually  touched  at  its  ports,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  of  crossing  to 
Ceylon,  or  lastly  whether  it  was  not 
an  attempt  to  give  meaning  to  some 
native  name.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  says 
it. was  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  crossing  from  Madura  to 
Ceylon ;  also  see  Logan^  Malabar,  i. 
280.]  We  know  no  occurrence  of  the 
term  earlier  than  that  which  we  give 
from  Abdallatif . 

c.  1203.  —  *^I  saw  in  the  hands  of  an 
Indian  trader  very  beautiful  mats,  finely 
woven  and  painted  on  both  sides  with  most 
pleasing  ooiours.  .  .  .  The  merchant  told 
me  .  .  .  that  these  mats  were  woven  of 
the  Indian  plantain  .  .  .  and  that  thev 
sold  in  Mabar  for  two  dinars  apiece.  "—^6»- 
AU€U\f,  Relation  de  VEgypte,  p.  31. 

1279-86.  —  In  M.  Pauthier's  notes  on 
Marco  Polo  veij  curious  notices  are  ex- 
tracted from  CSimese  official  annals  regard- 
ing the  oommunications,  in  the  time  of 
Kublai  Kaan,  between  that  Emperor  and 
Indian  States,  including  Ma-pa- rh. — (See 
pp.  600-605). 

o.  1292.  — <<  When  you  leave  the  Island 
of  Seilan  and  sail  westward  about  60  miles, 


you  come  to  the  great  province  of  ] 
which  is  styled  India  the  Greater:  it  is  the 
best  of  all  the  Indies,  and  is  on  the  main- 
land."—ifarco  Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  16. 

c.  1300.  —  ''The  merchants  export  from 
HalMur  silken  stuffs,  aromatic  roots ;  large 
pearls  are  brought  from  the  sea.  The  pro- 
ductions of  this  country  are  carried  to  'Ir^ 
KhortCs^n,  Syria,  Russia  and  Europe."  — 
RauihUuddlny  in  EUiol,  i.  69. 

1303. —  ''In  the  beg^inning  of  this  year 
(703  H.),  the  Maliki-'Azam,  Takitl-d-din  .  .  . 
departed  from  the  country  of  Hind  to  the 
passage  (ma'6ar)  of  corruption.  The  King 
of  MalMUr  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  property 
and  wealth,  but  Malik  Mu'azzam  SirHgu-d- 
din,  son  of  the  deceased,  having  secured  his 
goodwill,  by  the  payment  of  200,000  din^ 
not  only  obtained  the  wealth,  but  rank  also 
of  his  father."— PToMd/,  in  Elliol,  iii.  45. 

1310.— "The  country  of  MalMUr,  which  is 
so  distant  from  Dehli  that  a  man  travelling 
with  all  expedition  could  only  reach  it  after 
a  journey  of  12  months,  there  the  arrow  of 
any  holy  warrior  had  not  yet  reached."— 
A  mtr  IDmgr&,  in  Elliot,  iii.  85. 

c.  1330.  — "The  third  part  (of  India)  is 
Ma'bar,  which  begins  some  three  or  four 
days  journey  to  the  eastward  of  Kaulam ; 
this  territory  lies  to  the  east  of  Malabar. 
...  It  is  stated  that  the  territory  Maliar 
begins  at  the  Cape  Kumhari,  a  name  which 
applies  both  to  a  mountain  and  a  city.  .  .  . 
Bi^ardawal  is  the  residence  of  the  Prince 
of  MalMir,  for  whom  horses  are  imported 
from  foreign  countries."— ^6«(/ttfa,  in  Oilde- 
meUter,  p.  185.  We  regret  to  see  that 
M.  Guyard,  in  his  welcome  completion  of 
Reinaud's  translation  of  Abulfeda,  abeolutely, 
in  some  places,  substitutes  "Coromandcd" 
for"Ma'bar"  -  -  - 
bad  one. 


It  is  French  fashion,  but  a 


c.  1498.— "Zo  deser  stat  Eangera  anlen- 
den  alle  Kouffschyff  die  in  den  landen  bo 
doyn  hauen,  ind  lijcht  in  evner  prorincie 
Hoabar  genant."  — Pt/^er^K  det  JtiOers 
Arnold  von  Haxff  (a  fiction-monger),  p.  140. 

1753.— "Selon  cet  autorittf  le  pays  da 
continent  qui  fait  face  }k  llle  de  Ceibm  est 
Maahar,  ou  le  grande  Inde :  et  oette  inter- 
pretation de  Mairc-Pol  est  autant  plus  juste, 
que  maka,  est  un  terme  Indien,  et  propre 
m6me  k  quelques  langues  Scythioues  ou 
Tartares,  pour  signifier  grand,  Ainsi,  Maa- 
har signifie  la  grande  region."— Z>'^Hi>i/^ 
p.  105.    The  great  Geographer  is  wrong ! 

MACAO,  n.p. 

a.  The  name  applied  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  the  small  peninsula  and 
the  city  built  on  it,  near  the  mouth 
of  Canton  River,  which  they  have 
occupied  since  1567.  The  place  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  NgcuMndn 
(Ngaoj  *bay  or  inlet,'  Mdn^  *gate'). 
The  Portuguese  name  is  alleged  to  be 
taken  from  A-7nd-ngao,  *the  Bay  of 
Ama,'  i.e.  of  the  Mother,  Uie  so-called 
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^  Queen  of  Heaven,'  a  patroness  of  sea- 
men. And  indeed  Amaeao  is  an  old 
form  often  met  witk. 

c.  1567.— ''Hanno  i  Portoghed  fatta  vna 
picciola  cittlCde  in  vna  Isola  vicina  a'  i  liti 
<della  China  chiamato  Maohso  ...  ma  i 
•datii  flono  del  lU  deUa  China,  e  vanno  a 
pagarli  a  Canton,  bellimima  citt^e,  e  di 
^rande  importanza,  distante  da  Machao  due 
siomi  e  mezzo."  —  Oetar9  de*  Federici,  in 
Jtamusio,  iii.  391. 

c.  1670.--"  On  the  fifth  day  of  our  voyage 
it  pleased  God  that  we  arriTed  at  .  .  . 
Lampacau,  where  at  that  time  the  Poriugals 
'exenaaed  their  commerce  with  the  Ckine»e$f 
-which  continued  tiU  the  year  1557,  when  the 
Mandarins  of  Canton,  at  the  request  of  the 
Merchants  of  that  Country,  gave  us  the  port 
of  Kaoao,  where  the  trade  now  is ;  of  which 
place  (that  was  but  a  desart  Iland  before) 
our  oountrjrmen  made  a  very  goodly  planta- 
tion, wherein  there  were  houses  worth  three 
or  four  tiiousand  Duckats,  together  with  a 
•Cathedral  Church.  .  .  ,"—Pinio,  in  Cogdn, 
p.  315. 

1584.— "There  was  in  MachAo  a  religious 
man  of  the  order  of  the  borefoote  friars  of 
S.  Francis,  who  vnder8tandin|f  the  fifi^^ 
.And  good  desire  of  this  king,  did  sonde  him 
by  certaine  Portugal  merchants  ...  a  cloth 
whereon  was  painted  the  day  of  iudgement 
And  hell,  ana  that  by  an  excellent  -wotIl- 
man."— JtfencfouRi,  ii.  394. 

1585.— "They  came  to  Amaeao,  in  July, 
1585.  At  the  same  time  it  seasonably 
hapned  that  Linsilan,  was  commanded  from 
the  ooort  to  procure  of  the  Strangers  at 
/^TwanftAj^  certaine  goodly  feathers  for  the 
King."  —  From  the  Jesuit  Aceourds,  in 
J*urduu^  iii.  330. 

1599  ...  —  "Amaeao.'*  See  under 
JCON800N. 

1002.  —  "Being  come,  as  heretofore  I 
vnrote  your  Worship,  to  Kaoao  a  ci^  of 
the  Portugals,  adjoynin^  to  the  firme  Land 
of  China,  where  there  is  a  Colledge  of  our 
Company.  "—Letter  from  Diego  de  Panioia, 
in  Purehas,  iii.  350. 

[1611.— "  There  came  a  Jesuit  from  a  place 
«aUed  Langasack  (see  LANGASAQUE), 
which  place  the  Carrack  of  AmaJcau  yearly 
was  wont  to  come."— 2)o»iw«,  Letters,  i.  146.] 

1615.—"  He  adviseth  me  that  4  juncks  are 
dUTiTed  at  Laiigaaaqite  from  Chanchew, 
which  with  this  ship  from  Amacau,  will 
oause  all  matters  to  be  sould  chepe."— C^^f** 
JHary,  i.  35. 

[  ,.  "...  carried  them  prisoners  a- 
txxurd  the  great  ship  of  Amacan."— /Wer, 
X^etert,  ir.  46.] 

1625.  —  "That  course  continued  diyers 
yeeres  till  the  (Mnois  growing  lesse  feare- 
-f  oU,  granted  them  in  the  gpreater  Iland  a 
little  Peninsula  to  dwell  in.  In  that  place 
was  an  Idoll,  which  still  remained  to  be 
«eene,  called  Ama,  whence  the  Peninsula 
was  called  Amaoao,  that  is  Amas  Bay."— 
PurtkoB,  iii  819. 


b.  MACAO,  MACCAO,  was  also 
the  name  of  a  place  on  the  Pegu  River 
which  was  the  port  of  the  city  so 
called  in  the  day  of  its  greatness.  A 
viUage  of  the  name  still  exists  at  the 
spot. 

1554.— "The  hoar  (see  BAHAB)  of  Macao 
contains  120  bicas,  each  bica  100  ticalfl 
(q.T.)  .  .  ."— ^.  Nunes,  p.  39. 

1568. — "Si  fa  oommodamente  il  Tiaggio 
sino  a  Uaocao  distante  da  Pegu  dcdeci 
miglia,  e  ^ui  si  sbarca." — Ces.  Federiei,  in 
RamuMO,  in.  395. 

1587.— "From  Cirion  we  went  to  Kaoao, 
&c."— /J.  FUch,  m  IfakL  ii.  391.  (See 
DELING). 

1699.  —  "The  King  of  Arraean  is  now 
ending  his  business  at  the  Town  of  Macao, 
carrying  thence  the  Silver  which  the  King 
of  TaMu  had  left,  exceeding  three  millions. 
— i\r.  Pimento,  in  Purchas,  Si.  1748. 

MAOABBO,  s.  A  term  applied  by 
old  voyagers  to  the  phenomenon  of 
the  borey  or  great  tidal  wave  as  seen 
especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
and  in  the  Sitang  Estuary  in  Pegu. 
The  word  is  used  by  them  as  if  it  were 
an  Oriental  word.  At  one  time  we 
were  disposed  to  think  it  might  be 
the  Skt.  word  makara,  which  is  applied 
to  a  mythological  sea-monster,  and  to 
the  Zodiacal  sign  Capricorn.  This 
might  easily  have  had  a  mythological 
association  with  the  furious  phenome- 
non in  question,  and  several  of  the 
names  given  to  it  in  various  i)arts  of 
the  world  seem  due  to  associations  of 
a  similar  kind.  Thus  the  old  EnglifJi 
word  Oegir  or  Eagre  for  the  bore  on 
the  Severn^  which  occurs  in  Drayton, 
*'  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
Scandinavian  deity  Oegir,  the  god  of 
the  stormy  sea,"*  [This  theory  is  re- 
jected by  N.E.D,  S.V.  Eagre.]  One  of 
the  Hindi  names  for  the  phenomenon 
is  MendhOy  'The  Ram';  whilst  in 
modern'  Quzerat,  according  to  R. 
Drummond,  the  natives  call  it  ghordy 
**  likening  it  to  the  war  horse,  or  a 
squadron  of  them."t  But  nothing 
could  illustrate  the  ruduralness  of  such 
a  figure  as  makara,  applied  to  the  bore, 
better  than  the  following  paragraph  in 
the  review-article  just  quoted  (p.  401X 
which  was  evidently  penned  without 
any  allusion  to  or  suggestion  of  such  an 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Satwrdait 
RevUw  of  Sept  29,  1888,  on  Le  MaseareL 

t  Other  names  for  the  bore  In  India  are :  Hind, 
hummd,  and  in  Bengal  Mn. 
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oriffin  of  the  name,  and  which  indeed 
makes  no  reference  to  the  Indian 
name,  but  only  to  the  French  names 
of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  : 

**  Compared  with  what  it  used  to  be,  if 
old  descriptions  may  be  trusted,  the  Mas- 
caret  is  now  stripped  of  its  terrors.  It 
resembles  the  great  nature-force  which  used 
to  ravage  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  Hie  one  of 
the  mythical  dragons  which,  at  legend*  tell, 
laid  whole  districtt  watU,  about  as  much  as 
a  lion  confined  in  a  cage  resembles  the  free 
monarch  of  the  African  wilderness." 

Take  also  the  following : 

1885.— ^ '  Here  at  his  mouth  Father  Meghna 
is  20  miles  broad,  with  islands  on  his  breast 
as  lai^e  as  English  counties,  and  a  great 
tidal  bore  which  made  a  daily  and  ever- 
yarying  excitement.  ...  In  deep  water, 
it  pasMd  merely  as  a  laif^e  rolling  billow ; 
but  in  the  shallows  it  rushed  along,  roaring 
like  a  crested  and  devourinsr  monster,  before 
which  no  small  craft  could  live." — Lt.-CoL 
T,  Lewin,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  161-162. 

But  unfortunately  we  can  find  no 
evidence  of  the  designation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  India  oy  the  name  of 
Toakara  or  the  like ;  whilst  both 
mdscaret  (as  indicated  in  the  Quotation 
just  made)  and  macr^  are  found  in 
French  as  terms  for  the  bore.  Both 
terms  appear  to  belong  properly  to  the 
Garonne,  though  mascaret^has  of  late 
began  on  the  Seine  to  supplant  the 
old  term  6orr«,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  our  lore,  [The  N,E,D,  sug- 
gests O.  N.  hdroy  *wave.']  Littr^  can 
suggest  no  etymology  for  mtiscaret ;  he 
mentions  a  whimsical  one  which  con- 
nects the  word  with  a  place  on  the 
Garrone  called  St.  Macaire^  but  only 
to  reject  it.  There  would  be  no  im- 
possibility in  the  transfer  of  an  Indian 
word  of  tnis  kind  to  France,  any  more 
than  in  the  Other  alternative  of  the 
transfer  of  a  French  term  to  India  in 
such  a  way  that  in  the  16th  century 
visitors  to  that  country  should  have 
regarded  it  as  an  indigenous  word,  if 
we  had  but  evidence  of  its  Indian 
existence.  The  date  of  Littr^'s  earliest 
quotation,  which  we  borrow  below,  is 
also  unfavourable  to  the  probability  of 
transplantation  from  India.  There 
remains  the  possibility  that  the  word 
is  Ba9qyu.  The  Saturday  Reviewer 
idready  quoted  says  that  he  could  find 
nothing  approaching  to  Mascaret  in  a 
Basque  French  Diet.,  but  this  hardly 
seems  final. 

The  vast  rapidity  of  the  flood-tide  in 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay  is  mentioned  by 


Mas'udi,  who  witnessed  it  in  the  year  H. 
303  (a.d.  915)  i.  255  ;  also  less  precisely 
by  Ibn  Batuta  (iv.  60).  There  is  a. 
paper  on  it  in  the  Bo.  Oovl,  Selections^ 
rJ.S.  No.  xxvi.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  bore  wave  reaches  a  velocity 
of  lOj  knots.  [See  also  Fmhet,  Or^ 
Mem,  2nd.  ed.  i.  313.] 

1558.— **  In  which  time  there  came  hither- 
(to  Diu)  a  concourse  of  many  Teasels  from  the- 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  all  the^ 
coast  of  Arabia  and  India,  so  that  the  places- 
within  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  which  had  be- 
come rich  and  noble  by  trade,  were  by  this- 
port  undone.  And  this  because  it  stood 
outside  of  the  llaoareos  of  the  Gulf  or 
Cambaya,  which  were  tiie  cause  of  the  loa^. 
of  many  ships."— J5orro»,  II.  ii,  cap  9, 

1568.— "These  Sholds  (6.  of  Oambay)  aro- 
an  hundred  and  foure-score  miles  about  in 
a  straight  or  gulfo,  which  they  call  Kaoova 
{Maccareo  in  orkr.)  which  is  as  much  as  to* 
say  a  race  of  a  Tide"-'Magter  C.  Frederick^ 
Hakl,  ii.  342  ;  [and  comp.  ii.  362]. 

1583.— "And  having  saUed  untQ  the  28d 
of  the  said  month,  we  found  ourselves  in  the- 
nei^hbourhood  of  the  Macareo  (of  Martaban) 
which  is  the  most  marvellous  thing  that  ever 
was  heard  of  in  the  way  of  tides,  and  lugh 
waters.  .  .  .  The  water  in  the  channel  rises 
to  the  height  of  a  high  tree,  and  then  the- 
boat  is  set  to  face  it,  waiting  for  the  f uiy 
of  the  tide,  which  comes  on  with  such 
violence  that  the  noise  is  that  of  a  great 
earthquake,  insomuch  that  the  boat  is- 
soused  from  stem  to  stem,  and  carried  by 
that  impulse  swiftly  up  the  channeL"  — 
Oasparo  Balbt,  S.  91v,  92. 

1613.— "The  Macareo  of  waves  is  a  dis- 
turbanoe  of  the  sea,  like  water  bailing,  in 
which  the  sea  casts  up  its  waves  in  foam. 
For  the  space  of  an  Italian  mile,  and  within 
that  distance  onlv,  this  boiling  and  foaming^ 
occurs,  whilst  aU  the  rest  of  the  sea  is 
smooth  and  waveless  as  a  pond.  .  •  .  And 
the  stories  of  the  Malays  assert  that  it  l» 
caused  by  souls  that  are  passing  the  Ocean 
from  one  region  to  another,  or  going  in  ea/ilas- 
from  the  Golden  Chersonesus  ...  to  the- 
river  Ganges." — Oodinho  de  Eredia^  f.  4l9. 
[See  Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  10  teq.] 

1644.—".  .  .  thence  to  the  Gulf  dt 
Camabaya  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  cur- 
rents which  are  called  JEMOmo,  of  whoee 
fury  strange  things  are  told,  insomuch  that 
a  stone  thrown  with  force  from  the  hand 
even  in  the  first  speed  of  its  projection  does- 
not  move  more  swiftly  than  those  waters 
run." — Bocarroj  MS, 

1727.— *' A  Body  of  Waters  comes  rolHncr 
in  on  the  Sand,  whose  Front  is  above  two- 
Fathoms  high,  and  whatever  Body  lies  in  its 
Way  it  overturns,  and  no  Ship  can  evade  its 
Force,  but  in  a  Moment  is  overturned,  this 
violent  Boer  the  Natives  called  a  Mackroa." 
—A,  ffamilton,  ii.  33 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  32]. 

1811. — Solvyns  uses  the  word  llaeris  as 
French  for  '  Bore,'  and  in  English  dsscribes- 
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his  print  as  ** .  .  .  the  representation  of  a 
phenomenon  of  Nature,  the  Maer^  or  tide, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ougly." — Les 
Jffindout,  iii. 

MAGASSAB,  n.p.  In  Malay  ilfano- 
koMTy  properly  the  name  of  a  people 
of  Oelebes  (q.v.X  but  now  the  name  of 
a  Dutch  seaport  and  seat  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  W.  coast  of  the  S.W. 
peninsula  of  that  spider-like  island. 
The  last  quotation  refers  to  a  time 
when  we  occupied  the  place,  an  episode 
of  Anglo-Indian  history  almost  for- 
gotten. 

ri605-d— "  A  description  of  the  Iland 
Selebes  or  TUkkSMWr,"  —  Birdwood,  Letter 
Jioai,  77. 

[1610.— ''Selebes  or  Makassar,  wherein 
«re  spent  and  uttered  these  wares  following." 
— DanverSf  Letterty  i.  71. 

S 664-5. — "  .  .  .  and  anon  to  Gresham 
ege,  where,  among  other  good  discourse, 
there  was  tried  the  g^reat  poyson  of  Hac- 
casaa  upon  a  dogg,  but  it  had  no  effect 
aU  the  time  we  sat  there." — PepySf  Diary ^ 
March  15 ;  ed.  Wfuatley,  iv.  372.] 

1816.— "Letters  from  Macassar  of  the 
120th  and  27th  of  June  (1815),  communicate 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Lieut.  T.  C.  Jackson,  of  the  1st  Regt. 
of  Native  Bengal  Infantry,  and  Assistant 
Resident  of  Macassar,  during  an  attack  on  a 
fortified  village,  dependent  on  the  dethroned 
Baja  of  Boni. ' — At.  Journal^  i.  297. 

MACE,s. 

a.  The  crimson  net-like  mantle, 
^hich  envelops  the  hard  outer  shell 
of  the  nutmeg,  when  separated  and 
<lried  constitutes  the  vnacs  of  com- 
merce. Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  are 
satisfied  that  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  MactTj  Macer,  &c.,  of  Pliny  and 
other  ancients  with  mace  is  a  mistake, 
as  indeed  the  sagacious  Garcia  also 
pointed  out,  and  Chr.  Acosta  still 
more  precisely.  The  name  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  by  Mas'udi ;  it 
is  not  in  the  list  of  aromatics,  26  in 
number,  which  he  details  (i.  367).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Edrisi,  who  wrote 
c  1160,  and  whose  information  gener- 
ally was  of  much  older  date,  though  we 
do  not  know  what  word  he  uses.  The 
fact  that  nutmeg  and  mace  are  the 
product  of  one  plant  seems  to  have  led 
•to  the  fiction  that  clove  and  cinnamon 
also  came  from  that  same  plant.  It 
isy  however,  true  that  a  kind  of  aro- 
matic bark  was  known  in  the  Arab 
pharmacopoeia  of  •  the  Middle  Ages 
under  the  name  of  kirfai-al-laranful 
2  L 


or  *bark  of  clove,'  which  may  have 
been  either  a  cause  of  the  mistake  or 
a  part  of  it.  The  mistake  in  question, 
in  one  form  6r  another,  prevailed  for 
centuries.  One  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  was  asked  many  years  aco  by  a 
respectable  Mahommedan  of  Delhi  if 
it  were  not  the  case  that  cinnamon, 
clove,  and  nutmeg  were  the  produce  of 
one  tree.  The  prevalence  of  the  mis- 
take in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  contradicted  in  a  work  of 
the  16th  century  (Bodaeiy  Comment 
in  Theophrastwm,  992) ;  and  by  the 
quotation  from  Funnel. 

The  name  mace  may  have  come 
from  the  Ar.  &a«6(t«a,  possibly  in  some 
confusion  with  the  ancient  Tnacir.  [See 
Skeat,  Concise  Did.  who  gives  F.  mom, 
which  was  confused  with  M,  F.  macer^ 
probably  Lat.  macer,  maciry  doubtless 
of  Eastern  origin.] 

c.  1150.— "On  its  shores  {i.e.  of  the  sea  of 
Sanf  or  Champa),  are  the  dominions  of  a 
King  called  Mihraj,  who  possesses  a  great 
number  of  populous  and  fertile  islands, 
covered  with  fields  and  pastures,  and  pro- 
ducing ivory,  camphor,  nutmeg,  mace, 
clove,  aloeswood,  cardamom,  cubeb,  kc." — 
EdrUi,  i.  89 ;  see  also  51. 

c.  1847.— "The  fruit  of  the  clove  is  the 
nutmeg,  which  we  know  as  the  scented  nut. 
The  flower  which  grows  upon  it  is  the  mao6 
{basbdaa).  And  this  is  what  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes."— /6tt  BcUutOt  iv.  243. 

c.  1870.— "  A  gret  Yle  and  great  Contree, 
that  men  clepen  Java.  .  .  .  There  growen 
alle  manere  of  Spicerie  more  plentyfous 
liche  than  in  any  other  contree,  as  of  Gyn- 
gevere,  Clowegylofres,  Canelle,  Zedewalle, 
Notemuges,  and  Maces.  And  wytethe  wel, 
that  the  Notemuge  bereth  the  Buuses.  For 
righte  as  the  Note  of  the  Haselle  hath  an 
Husk  withouten,  that  the  Note  is  closed  in, 
til  it  be  ripe,  and  after  falleth  out ;  righte 
so  it  IB  of  the  Notemuf  e  and  of  the  Maces." 
—Sir  John  Maundevaie,  ed.l866,  p.  187-188. 
This  is  a  remarkable  passage  for  it  is  in- 
terpolated b]^  Maimdeville,  from  superior 
information,  in  what  he  is  borrowing  from 
Odoric.  The  comparison  to  the  hazel-nut 
husk  is  just  that  used  by  Hanbury  k 
FlUckiger  (Pharmacoffraphia^  1st  ed.  456). 

c.  1430. — "  Has  (insulas  Java)  ultra  xv 
dierum  cursu  duae  reperiuntur  insulae, 
orientem  versus.  Altera  Sandai  appellata,  in 
quH  nuces  muscatae  et  maoes,  altera  Bandam 
nomine,  in  auA.  soUk  gariofali  producuntur." 
— Contiy  in  PoggitUj  Be  Vcar  FcrtwMu. 

1514.— '^  The  tree  that  produces  the  nut 

imeg)  and  mads  is  all  one.  By  this  ship 
'.  send  you  a  sample  of  them  in  the  green 
state." — Letter  of  Oiov.  da  Empoli.  in  Archiv, 
Star.  Ital.  81. 

1568.— **  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fruit,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste ;  and  you  must  Know 
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that  when  the  nat  ia  ripe  it  swells,  and  the 
fint  ooTer  bursts  as  do  the  husks  of  our 
chestnuts,  and  shows  the  ma^  of  a  bright 
vermilion  like  fine  gnin  (t.«.  coccus) ;  it  is 
the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  when 
the  trees  are  loaded  with  it,  and  sometimes 
the  maoe  splits  off,  and  that  is  why  ihe 
nutmegs  often  oome  without  the  mace-" — 
Garcia,  ^-  129»-130. 

[1602-3.— **  In  yo'  Provision  you  shall 
make  in  Nutmeggs  and  Maoe  haue  ^ou 
a  gnreate  care  to  receiue  such  as  be  good."— 
Birdwood,  First  Letter  Book,  86 ;  also  see  67.] 

1706.—"  It  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  naoe,  and 
Cinnamon  all  grow  upon  one  tree;  but 
it  is  a  great  mistake."— ^»n«/,  in  Dcmpier, 
iv.  179. 

MACE,  8. 

b.  Jav.  and  Malay  mds,  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes:  "  ilf (ia  is  reallv  short  for 
amds  or  emdSy  one  of  those  curious 
forms  with  prefixed  a,  as  in  the 
case  of  abadA)  which  are  probably 
native,  but  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Portuguese.*']  A  weight  used  in 
SumatraTbeinff,  according  to  Crawfurd, 
l-16th  of  a  ^lay  tael  (q.v.X  or  about 
40  grains  (but  see  below).  Mace  is 
also  the  name  of  a  small  gold  coin  of 
Achin,  weighing  9  grs.  and  worth 
about  1».  la.  And  mace  was  adopted 
in  the  language  of  European  traders 
in  China  to  denominate  the  tenth 
part  of  the  Chinese  liang  or  tael  of 
silver;  the  100th  part  of  the  same 
value  being  denominated  in  like 
manner  candareen  (q.v.).  The  word 
is  originally  Skt.  rndma,  *a  bean,*  and 
then  *a  particular  weight  of  gold' 
(comp.  CARAT,  BUTTEE). 

1589. — **.  .  .  by  intervention  of  this 
thirdsman  whom  the  Moor  emploved  as 
broker  they  agreed  on  my  price  with  the 
merchant  at  seven  maies  of  gold,  which  in 
our  money  makes  a  1400  reys,  at  the  rate  of 
a  half  cruzado  the  mai."— Pinto,  cap.  xxv. 
Cogan  has,  *'the  fishermen  sold  me  to  the 
merchant  for  seven  mates  of  gold,  which 
amounts  in  our  money  to  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence." — p.  81. 

1554.— "The  weight  with  which  thev 
weigh  (at  Malaoa)  gold,  musk,  seed-pearl, 
coral,  calambuoo  .  .  .  consists  of  caUs  which 
contain  20  tadj  each  tad  16  maies,  each 
mMM^Ocumduryns.  Also  onepaual  4  manes, 
one  mas  4  cnpOes  (see  KOBANG),  one 
cupOo  6  cumdwyns  (see  OANDABEEN)."— 
A.  NuncM,  39. 

1698.— "Likewise  a  Tael  of  Malacca  is  16 

JSMMMr—Liruchoten,  44 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  149]. 

1599.— "iJecar  sive   Bazar  {Le,  Beioar, 

q.v.)  per  IKasas  venditur."— 2>«  Bry,  ii.  64. 

1^.—"  I    have    also   sent    by   Master 

Tomkins  of  their  odne  (Achin)  .  .  .  that  is 


of  gold  named  a  Km,  and  is  niaepeno*' 
halipenie  jMensL**  —  Uapt.  T.  Davis,  in 
Purehas,  i.  117. 

1818.—"  Milbum  gives  the  following  tabl» 
of  weights  used  at  Achin,  but  it  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  Crawfurd. 
and  Linschoten  above. 


copangs    =  1  mmoe 
mace        =  1  mayam 
mayam     =  1  tale 
tales         =  1  bancal 
bancals     =  1  catty. 
1  bahar.'* 


4 

5 

16    mayam 

5      tales 

20    bancals 

200  catties      = 

MiUnvm,  ii.    829.     [Blr. 

here  "coj 

bancal. 


Skeat  notq^  that 
is  Malay  kupang;  tale,  talir 


MAOHEEN,  BiAHAOHEEN,  n.p. 
Thia  name,  Mahd-chlna,  "Great  CJhina,* 
is  one  by  which  China  was  known  in. 
India  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era, 
and  the  term  is  still  to  be  heard  in 
India  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Al- 
Birtlnl  uses  it,  saying  that  all  beyond 
the  great  mountains  (Himalaya)  is 
Mahd-chln.  But  *'in  later  times  the 
majority,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  seem  to  have  usea  it 

Sleonastically  coupled  with  Gkin^  to- 
enote  the  same  thing,  Gidn  and 
Mdeh^n^  a  phrase  having  some  analogy 
to  the  way  Sind  and  Hind  was  used 
to  express  all  India,  but  a  stronger  one 
to  Gog  and  Magog,  as  applied  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Asia."  And 
eventually  Chin  was  discovered  to  be 
the  eldest  son  of  Jaj^het,  and  Mdchln 
his  grandson  ;  which  is  much  the  same 
as  saying  that  Britain  was  the  eldest 
son  of  DTwt  the  Trojan,  and  Great 
Britain  his  grandson  !  {CaJlhay  and  th^ 
Way  Thither,  p.  cxix.). 

In  the  days  of  the  Mongol  supremacy 
in  China,  when  Chinese  affairs  were 
for  a  time  more  distinctly  conceived  in 
Western  Ajsia,  and  the  name  of  Monad 
as  denoting  Southern  China,  imcon- 
quered  by  the  Mongols  till  1276,  was 
current  in  the  West,  it  would  appear 
that  this  name  was  confounded  with 
Mdchiri,  and  the  latter  thus  acqnired 
a  specific  but  erroneous  applica- 
tion. One  author  of  the  16th  century 
also  (quoted  by  KlamrUh,  /.  As,  Soc. 
ser.  2,  torn.  i.  115)  distinguishes  Chin 
and  Mdchin  as  N.  and  S.  China, 
but  this  distinction  seems  never  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Hindiia. 
Ibn  Batuta  sometimes  distingoiahes 
Sin  (i.tf.  Ch^n)  as  South  China  from 
Khitdi  (see  CATHAT)  as  North 
China.    In  times  when  intimacy  with 
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China  had  again  ceaaed,  the  double 
name  seema  to  have  recovered  its  old 
va^ieneas  as  a  rotund  way  of  6a3ring 
China,  and  had  no  more  plurality  of 
aense  than 'in  modem  parlance  Sodor 
and  Man,  But  then  comes  an  oc- 
casional new  application  of  Mdekln  to 
Indo-China»  as  in  Conti  (followed  by 
Era  Mauro).  An  exceptional  applica- 
tion, arising  from  the  Arab  habit  of 
applying  the  name  of  a  country  to  the 
capital  or  the  chief  port  f reauented  by 
them,  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
through  which  Ca/nUm  became  known 
in  the  West  as  the  city  of  Mdckln^  or  in 
Persian  translation  Chinkaldny  i,e.  Great 
Chin. 

Mahdchlna  as  applied  to  China  : 

636. — **  *  In  what  country  exists  the  king- 
dmn  of  the  Great  Thaita  t '  asked  the  king 
(SUftditya  of  KaDauj),  '^how  far  is  it  from 
thief' 

"  *Itis8itaated/  replied  he  (Hwen  Tsang), 
*  to  the  N.E.  of  this  kingdom,  and  is  distuit 
Heveral  ten-thonsands  of  li.  It  is  the 
ooixntry  which  the  Indian  people  call  Mahft- 
c]ii]ia.^"~Pa/.  Bauddh.  ii.  264-255. 

o.  641.—**  MohocMntan."  See  quotation 
under  CHINA 

c.  1030.— **  Some  other  mountains  are 
called  Harmaktlt,  in  which  the  Ganges  has 
its  source.  These  are  impassable  from  the 
mde  of  the  cold  regions,  and  beyond  them 
Ufls  lUidun."— ^/-2ir<M»  in  Elliot,  i.  46. 

1501. — In  the  Letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
on  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  written  from 
C.  Verde,  4th  June,  we  find  mention  among 
other  new  regions  of  Marohin.  Published 
in  Baldelli  Boni's  //  MilioKe,  p.  ciii. 

c.  1590.— **  Adjoining  to  Asham  is  Tibet, 
bordering  upon  iChatai,  which  is  properly 
liahftphiwn,  vul^ly  called  Machean.  The 
capital  of  Khatai  is  Khan  Baleegh,  4  days' 
jcNimev  from  the  sea." — Ayeen,  by  GUxdwin^ 
ed.  1800,  ii.  4 ;  [ed.  JarreUy  ii.  118]. 

[c.  1665.—**.  .  .  you  told  me  .  .  .  that 
Persia,  Usbec,  Kachguer,  Tartary,  and 
<*atay,  Pflffu,  Siam,  Qiina  and  Matehlne 
(in  orig.  Tck4ne  et  MatohiBe)  trembled  at 
the  name  of  the  Kings  of  the  Indies." — 
Jiemia-y  ed.  ConstabU,  155  ttq."] 

Applied  to  Southern  China. 

c.  1300. — "  Khatai  is  bounded  on  one  side 
\*y  the  country  of  Machin,  which  the  Chinese 
call  Mansi  ...  In  tiie  Indian  language 
S.  China  is  called  MahA-ohin,  i.e.  *  Great 
4'hina,'  and  hence  we  derive  the  word 
Manzi."— /{(u&k^iMUln,  in  H,  da  MongoU 
(  Qnaireaitre),  zd.  -xdii. 

c.  1348.—**  It  was  the  Kaam's  orders  that 
we  should  proceed  through  Manzi,  which 
was  formerly  known  as  /nata  Maxima  "  (by 
which  he  indicates  KahirChmi,  see  below, 
in  last  quotation^.—Vo^  Marumollit  in 
Oatkaf,  p.  354. 


Applied  to  Indo-China : 

c.   1480.  — **Ea   provincia   (Aya>~Maoi- 
om  incolae  dicunt—  .  .  .  raferta  est  elo- 

phantis."— C7o«<i,  in  Poggiut^  Ve  Var,  Fw' 

tunae. 

Chin  and  Machin : 

c.  1320. — **The  curiosities  of  Chin  and 
Mmi»ii<ti^  and  the  beautiful  products  of  Hind 
and  Sind."— TTflMi^/;  in  Blltoty  iii.  32. 

c.  1440. — **Poi  si  retrova  in  quella  istessa 
provincia  di  Zagatai  Sanmarcant  dttk  gran- 
dissima  e  ben  popolata,  por  la  qual  vanno  e 
vengono  tutti  quelli  di  Cini  e  Macini  e  del 
Gataio,  o  mercanti  o  viandanti  che  siano." — 
BarbarOt  in  JiamusiOj  iu  f.  106i^. 

c.  1442.— **  The  merohants  of  the  7  climates 
from  £gypt  .  .  .  from  the  whole  of  the 
realms  of  Chin  and  H&ehin,  and  from  the 
city  of  Kh&nbalik,  steer  their  course  to  ^is 
port."— ^Mitrmsdi;,  in  Notices  et  Extraitt, 
xiv.  429. 

[1508.— **  Bin  and  Maain."  See  under 
JAVA.] 

Mabachin  or  Chin  Kalan,  for  Canton. 

c.  1080.— In  Sprenger's  extracts  from  Al- 
Biriinl  we  have  "Sharghud,  in  Chinese  Sa^fa. 
This  is  Great  China  (J/ahMnny'—Pott  und 
Reite-routm  det  Oricntt,  90.  ' 

c.  1300.—**  This  canal  extends  for  a 
distance  of  40  days'  navigation  from  Khfin- 
bftligh  to  Khingsal  and  ZaitUn,  the  ports 
froc^aented  by  the  ships  that  come  from 
India,  and  from  the  city  of  MftchSn." — 
Rashid-ttddin,  in  Oathayt  &o.,  259-260. 

c.  1332.—**.  .  .  after  I  had  sailed  east- 
ward over  the  Ocean  Sea  for  many  days  I 
came  to  that  noble  province  Mand.  .  .  . 
The  first  dty  to  which  I  came  in  this  coun- 
try was  called  Cena-Kalan,  and  'tis  a  dtv  as 
big  as  three  Venices." — Odoric,  in  Cathay^ 
&c.,  103105. 

c.  1347. — **  In  the  evening^  we  stopped  at 
another  village,  and  so  on  till  we  amved  at 
SIn-Kal&n,  which  is  the  city  of  Sin-ul-SXn 
.  .  .  one  of  the  g^reatest  of  cities,'  and  one 
of  those  that  has  the  finest  of  basaars.  One 
of  the'  laivest  of  these  is  the  porcelain 
bazaar,  and  from  it  china-waro  is  exported 
to  the  other  dties  of  China,  to  India,  and  to 
Yemen."— Tfcn  Batuta,  iv.  272. 

c.  1349.— **  The  first  of  these  is  caUed 
Manzi,  the  greatest  and  noblest  province  in 
the  world,  having  no  paragon  in  beauty, 
pleasantness,  and  extent.  In  it  is  that 
noble  city  of  Campsay,  besides  Zayton, 
Cynkalan,  <^<i  many  other  cities."— voAa 
Marignolltt  in  Cathay y  &c.,  373. 

MAGHIS,  s.  This  is  recent  Hind 
for  *lucifer  matches.'  An  older  and 
purer  phrase  for  sulphur-matches  is 
aiwd-^  atyd'taUti. 

MADAPOLLAM,  n.ik  This  term» 
applying  to  a  particular  Kind  of  cottom 


MADBAFAXAO, 
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cloth,  and  which  often  occurs  in  prices 
current,  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a 
place  on  the  Southern  Delta-branch 
of  the  QodaveiT,  properly  Mddkavor- 
paJam,  [Tel^Mdahavayya-pdlemu,  *  forti- 
fied village  of  Madhava '].  This  was  till 
1833  [according  to  the  Madras  Qloss. 
1827]  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Company's 
Commercial  Agencies,  which  was  the 
chief  of  three  in  that  Delta  ;  the  other 
two  being  Bunder  Malunka  and 
Injeram.  Madapollam  is  now  a  staple 
export  from  England  to  India;  it  is 
a  finer  kind  of  white  piece-goods,  inter- 
mediate between  calico  ana  muslin. 

[1610. — '^Hadafnniun  is  chequered,  some- 
what fine  and  well  requested  in  Pryaman." 
-^Danvers,  LetUrt^  i.  74.1 

1678.— *' The  English  for  that  cause  (the 
unheal thiness  of  Masulipatam),  only  at  the 
time  of  shipping,  remove  to  HedopoUont 
where  they  have  a  wholesome  Seat  Forty 
Miles  more  North." — Fryer^  36. 

[1684-86.— "  Mr.  Benj»  Northev  having 
brought  up  Musters  of  the  HadapoU"^  Cloth, 
Itt  is  thought  convenient  that  the  same  be 
taken  of  him.  .  .  "-—Pringle,  Diary  FL 
St,  Geo.  Istser.  iv.49.] 

o,  1840. — *'  Pierrette  eOit  de  jolies  ohemises 
en  Hadapolam."— Bo^Mc,  Pierrette. 

1879.—".  .  .  liveliness  seems  to  be  the 
unfailing  characteristio  of  autographs,  fans, 
Cremona  fiddles,  Louis  Quatorze  snuff-Dozes. 
and  the  like,  however  sluggish  pig-iron  ana 
HadapoUaini  may  be."— jSo^.  Review,  Jan. 
11,  p.  46. 

MADBAFAXAO,  s.  This  appears 
in  old  Portuguese  works  as  the  name 
of  a  gold  coin  of  Guzerat ;  perhaps 
representing  Muzaffar-shdhi.  There 
were  several  kings  of  Guzerat  of  this 
name.  The  one  in  question  was 
probably  Muzaffar-Shah  11.  (1611- 
1525),  of  whose  coinage  Thomas 
mentions  a  gold  piece  of  185  grs. 
{Pathdn  Kings,  363). 

1664. — "There  also  come  to  this  city 
MuflmfRTft^i  which  are  a  money  of  Cam- 
baya,  which  vary  greatly  in  price  ;  some 
are  of  24  tangas  of  oO  reis  the  tanga,  others 
of  28,  22,  21,  and  other  prices  according  to 
time  and  value."— ^.  Numz^  82. 

MADRAS,  n.p.  This  alternative 
name  of  the  place,  officially  called  by 
its  founders  Fort  St.  Qeorce,  first 
appears  about  the  middle  of  tlie  17th 
century.  Its  origin  has  been  much 
debated,  but  with  little  result.  One 
derivation,  backed  by  a  fictitious 
legend,  derives  the  name  from  an 
imaginary  Christian  fisherman  called 


MadaroMn;  but  this  may  be  pro- 
nounced philologically  impossible,  as 
well  as  otherwise  unworthy  of  serious 
regard.*  Lassen  makes  the  name  to 
l)e  a  corruption  of  Mandor-rdjya, 
*  Realm  of  the  Stupid  I'  No  one  will 
suspect  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Inaisehe  Alterthumskunde  to  be  guilty 
of  a  joke  ;  but  it  does  look  as  if  some 
malign  Bengalee  had  suggested  to  him 
this  ^be  against  the  "  Benighted " ! 
It  is  indeed  curious  and  true  that,  in 
Bengal,  sepoys  and  the  like  always 
speaR  of  tne  Southern  Presidency  "as 
Ma/ndrdj,  In  fact,  however,  all  the 
earlier  mentions  of  the  name  are  in 
the  form  of  Madraspatanam,  *the  city 
of  the  Madras,'  whatever  the  Madrax 
may  have  been.  The  earliest  maps 
show  Madraspatana/m  as  the  Mahom- 
niedan  settlement  corresponding  to  the 
present  Triplicane  ana  Royapettah. 
The  word  is  therefore  probaoly  of 
Mahommedan  origin ;  ana  having  ^t 
so  far  we  need  not  hesitate  to  identify 
it  with  Madrasa,  *a  coll^^*  The 
Portuguese  wrote  this  Madaraza  (see 
Faria  y  Sousa,  Africa  Portuguesa^  1681, 
p.  6)  \  and  the  European  name 
probably  came  from  them,  close  neigh- 
bours as  they  were  to  Fort  St.  Qeorge, 
at  Mylapore  or  San  Thomd.  That 
there  was  such  a  Madrasa  in  existence 
is  established  by  the  quotation  from 
Hamilton,  who  was  there  about  the  end 
of  the  17th  century .t  Fryer's  Map 
(1698,  but  illustratiii  1672-73)  repre- 
sents the  Governor's  House  as  a  build- 
ing of  Mahommedan  architecture,  with 
a  dome.  This  may  have  been  the 
Madrasa  itself.  Lockyer  also  0711) 
speaks  of  a  "College,''  of  whicn  the 
buildinjg  was  "  very  ancient" ;  formerly 
a  hospital,  and  tnen  used  apparently 
as  a  residence  for  young  writers.  But 
it  is  not  clear  whetner  the  name 
"College"  was  not  given  on  this  last 
account.  [The  Madras  Admin.  Man. 
says:  "The  origin  of  this  name  baa 
been  much  discussed.  MadrissOy  a 
Mahommedan  school,  has  been  sug> 
gested,  which  considering  the  date  at 
which  the  name  is  first  found  seems 
fanciful.  Manda  is  in  Sanscrit '  slow.' 
Mandardz  was  a  king  of  the  lunar  race. 


•  It  is  givtn  in  No.  II.  of  5e(ecfioiw  fivm  tU 
Reeords  ofS.  Arcot  J)i$triel,  p.  107. 

t  In  a  letter  ftrom  poor  Arthur  Bomell,  on 
which  this  paragraph  is  founded,  he  adds :  "  It  t^ 
sad  that  the  most  Philistine  town  (in  the  0«nnan 
sense)  in  all  the  Bast  shooM  have  snch  a  nanM.** 
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The  place  was  probably  called  after 
this  king  "  (ii.  91).  The  Madras  GUm. 
again  writes:  ^^Hind.  Mad/rds^  Can. 
MadardsUy  from  TeL  Mandaradzu, 
name  of  a  local  Telegu  Royer/'  or 
raler^  The  whole  question  has  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  Pringle  (Diary  Ft.  St. 
Gto.y  1st  ser.  i.  106  seqih).  He  points 
out  that  while  the  earliest  quotation 
given  below  is  dated  1653,  the  name,  in 
the  form  Madraaipaiamiy  is  used  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  Surat  in  a 
letter  dated  29th  December,  1640  (/.  0. 
Records,  0.  C.  No.  1764);  "and  the 
context  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
Francis  Day  or  some  other  of  the 
factors  at  the  new  Settlement  must 
have  previously  made  use  of  it  in 
reference  to  the  place,  or  *  rather,* 
as  the  Surat  letter  says,  'plot  of 
ground'  offered  to  him.  It  is  no 
aoubt  just  possible  that  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  Day  heard 
or  caught  up  the  name  from  the 
Portufi^ese,  wno  were  at  the  time  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  English  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  certaimy  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  na'yak 
from.wnom  the  plot  was  obtained 
must  almost  certainly  have  supplied 
the  name,  or  what  Francis  Day  con- 
ceived to  be  the  name.  Again,  as 
regards  Hamilton's  mention  of  a 
*  college,*  Sir  H.  Yule's  remark 
certainly  goes  too  far.  Hamilton 
writes,  *  There  is  a  very  Good  Hospital 
in  the  Town,  and  the  Company's 
Horse-stables  are  neat,  but  the  old 
College  where  a  good  many  Gentlemen 
Factors  are  obliged  to  lodge,  is  ill-kept 
in  repair.*  This  remark  taken  to- 
gether with  that  made  bv  Lockyer  .  .  . 
affords  proof,  indeed,  that  there  was 
a  building  known  to  the  English  as 
the  *  College.*  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  this,  or  any,  building  was  dis- 
tinctively known  to  Musulmans  as  the 
^madrasaJ  The  *old  College*  of 
Hamilton  may  have  been  the  successor 
of  a  Musulman  ^madrasa*  of  some  size 
and  consequence,  and  if  this  was  so 
the  argument  for  the  derivation  would 
be  strengthened.  It  is  however  equally 
possible  that  some  old  buildings  within 
the  plot  of  territory  acquired  by  Day, 
which  had  never  been  a  ^madrasa,^  was 
turned  to  use  as  a  College  or  place 
where  the  young  writers  should  live 
and  receive  instruction;  and  in  this 
case  the  argument,  so  far  as  it  rests  on 
a  mention  of  *a  College'  by  Hamilton 


and  Lockyer,  is  entirely  destroyed. 
Next  as  regards  the  probability  that 
the  first  part  of  ^  Madra^spcUanam*  is 
*of  Mahommedan  origin.'  Sir  H. 
Yule  does  not  mention  that  date  of 
the  maps  in  which  Madraspaia/nam  is 
shown  *  as  the  Mahommedan  settlement 
corresponding  to  the  present  Triplicane 
and  Royapettah  * ;  but  in  Fryers  map, 
which  represents  the  fort  as  he  saw  it 
in  1672,  the  name  ^  Madirass* — to 
which  is  added  *the  Indian  Town 
with  flat  houses* — is  entered  as  the 
designation  of  the  collection  of  houses 
on  tne  north  side  of  the  English  town, 
and  the  next  makes  it  evident  that  in 
the  year  in  question  the  name  of 
Madras  was  applied  chiefly  to  the 
crowded  collection  of  houses  styled 
in  turn  the  *  Heathen,'  the  *  Malabar,' 
and  the  *  Black '  town.  This  considera- 
tion does  not  necessarily  disprove  the 
supposed  Musulman  origin  of  '  Madras,' 
but  it  undoubtedly  weakens  the  chain 
of  Sir  H.  Yules  argument."  Mr. 
Pringle  ends  by  saying:  "On  the 
whole  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the 
chief  arffument  in  favour  oi  the  deri- 
vation aaopted  by  Sir  H.  Yule  is  of  a 
negative  kind.  There  are  fatal  objec- 
tions to  whatever  other  derivations 
have  been  suggested,  but  if  the  mongrel 
character  of  the  compound  ^Madrasa- 
patanam^  is  disregarded,  there  is  no 
fatal  objection  to  the  derivation  from 
*  madrasa.'  ...  If  however  that  deri- 
vation is  to  stand,  it  must  not  rest 
upon  such  accidental  coincidences  as 
the  use  of  the  word  *  College'  by 
writers  whose  knowledge  of  Madras 
was  derived  from  visits  made  from  30 
to  50  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony."] 

1653.—"  Estant  desbarquez  le  R.  P.  Zenon 
re^ut  lettres  de  Madraspatan  de  la  deten- 
tion du  Rev.  p.  Ephraim  de  Neuern  par 
rinquisition  de  Portugal,  ponr  avoir  presch^ 
a  Madraspatan  que  les  Catholiques  qui 
foUetoient  et  trampoient  dans  des  pays  les 
images  de  Sainct  Antoine  de  Fade,  et  de 
la  Vieive  Marie,  estoient  impies,  et  que  lea 
Indous  a  tout  le  moins  honorent  ce  qu'ils 
estiment  Sainct.  .  .  ." — De  la  Boullaye-le^ 
Gouz,  ed.  1657,  244. 

c.  1665.— **Le  Roi  de  Golconde  a  de 
grands  Revenus.  .  .  .  Les  Douanes  des 
marchandises  qui  passent  sur  ses  Terres,  et 
celles  des  Ports  de  Masulipatanet  de  Hadres- 
natan,  lui  rapportent  beauooup." — Thevtnot^ 
V.  306. 

1672.—".  .  .  following  upon  Uadras* 
patajlf  otherwise  called  ChinTiewUan,  where 
the  Erglish  have  a  Fort  callea  St.  Qeorge, 
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MAGAZINE,  s.  This  word  is,  of 
coarse,  not  Anglo-Indian,  but  may 
find  a  place  here  because  of  its  origin 
from  Ar.  makhdzin,  plur.  of  al-makhzan^ 
whence  Sp.  aJmuiceny  almagacen,  maga- 
cm.  Port,  ahnaaeniy  armazem^  Ital.  ma- 
gazBfino^  Fr.  magazin. 

0.  1840.--"  The  Sultan  .  .  .  made  him  a 
ffrant  of  the  whole  city  of  Sirt  and  all  its 
hoiues  with  the  gardens  and  fields  of  the 
treasury  (makhsan)  adjacent  to  the  city  (of 
Delhi)/'— 76«  Batuta,  iii.  262. 

1589. — "A  que  Pero  de  Faria  respondea, 
que  Ihe  desse  elle  commiasfio  per  mandar  nos 
almaiis,  et  que  logo  proveria  no  socorro  c^ue 
entendia  ser  necessano." — Pinto^  cap.  zxi. 

MAHAjUN,  s.  Hind,  from  Skt. 
mahd-jany  *  great  person.'  A  banker 
and  merchant.  In  Southern  and 
Western  India  the  vernacular  word 
has  various  other  applications  which 
are  given  in  Wilson, 

[1813.— ''Mahajen,  Hahajaniun.  a  great 
person,  a  merchant." — Olosa.  to  5th  Rep.  8.v.] 

0.  1861.— 
"  Down  there  lives  a  Muhnjwn — my  father 
gave  him  a  bill, 
I  have  paid  the  knave  thrice  over,  and 

here  Tm  paying  him  still. 
He  shows  me  a  long  stamp  paper,  and 

must  have  my  land— must  he  f 
If  I  were  twen^  years  vounger,  he  should 
get  six  feet  by  three. 
Sir  A,  C,  Lyally  The  Old  Pijvdaree. 
1885.— "The  Hahajim  hospitably  enter- 
tains his  victim,  and  speeds  his  homeward 
departure,  giving  no  word  or  sign  of  his 
business  till  the  time  for  appeal  has  gone 
by,  and  the  decree  is  made  absolute.    Then 
the  storm  bursts  on  the  head  of  the  luckless 
hill-man.  who  finds  himself  loaded  with  an 
overwhelming  debt,  which  he  has  never  in- 
curred, and  can  never  hope  to  discharge; 
and  so  he  practically  becomes  the  Ibthajun's 
slave  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life." — Lt.- 
Col,  T.  Leuririj  A  Fiyonthe  Wheel,  839. 

MAHA17NAH,  s.    (See  MEEANA.) 

MAHT^,  n.p.  Properly  MdySli, 
[According  to  the  Madras  Gloss,  the  Mai. 
name  is  Mayyazhi,  mat,  ^  black,'  axhij 
*  river  mouth';  but  the  title  is  from 
the  French  Mah^  being  one  of  the 
names  of  Labouraonnais.]  A  small 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  4  ui. 
S.E.  of  Tellicherry,  where  the  French 
established  a  factory  for  the  sake  of 
the  pepper  trade  in  1722,  and  which 
they  still  retain.  It  is  not  now  of  any 
importance. 

MAHT,  n.p.  The  name  of  a  consider- 
able river  flowing  into  the  upper  j)art 


of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  ["  The  height 
of  its  banks,  and  the  fierceness  of  ita 
floods ;  the  deep  gullies  through  which 
the  traveller  has  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  river,  and  perhaps,  above  tdl^ 
the  bad  name  of  the  tribes  on  its 
banks,  explain  the  proverb :  *  When 
the  Mahi  is  crossed,  tnere  is  comfort ' "" 
(Imp.  Gazetteer^  s.v,).] 

c.  A.D.  80-90.— "Next  oomes  another  gulf 
.  .  .  extending  also  to  the  north,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  is  an  island  called  Baidnis 
(Pezim),  and  at  the  innermost  extremity  a 
g^reat  river  called  Mala." — Peripluty  ch.  ^. 

liAHOUT,  s.  The  driver  and 
tender  of  an  elephant.  Hind,  maha- 
loaty  from  Skt.  mahd-mdtra,  'great 
in  measure,'  a  high  officer,  &c.,  so 
applied.  The  Skt.  term  occurs  in 
this  sense  in  the  Mahdbhdrata  {e.g.  iv. 
1761,  &c.).  The  Mahout  is  mentioned 
in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  as  'the 
Indian.'  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find 
what  is  apparentlv  mahdrmdtroy  in  the 
sense  of  a  nigh  ofilcer  in  Hesychius  : 

"  Ma/idrpai,  ol  (rrpaniyol  Tap'  iFJotf." 
— Hesych,  8.v. 

c.  1590.— "Jfojf  elephants  (see  HUST). 
There  are  five  and  a  half  servants  to  each, 
viz.,  first  a  Kahawat,  who  sits  on  the  neck 
of  the  animal  and  directs  its  movements.  .  .  . 
He  gets  200  ddms  per  month.  .  .  .  Secondly 
a  ^Adt,  who  sits  behind,  upon  the  rump  <^ 
the  elephant,  and  assists  m  battle,  and  in 
quickening  the  speed  of  the  animal ;  but  he 
often  performs  the  duties  of  the  Kahawat. 
.  .  .  Thirdly  the  MeChs  (see  MATE).  .  .  . 
A  Met'h  fetches  fodder,  and  assists  in 
caparisoning  the  elephant.  .  .  ." — A\n^  ed. 
Blockmann,  i.  125. 

1648.—'' ...  and  Hahonts  for  the  ele- 
phants. .  .    "—Van  Twistj  66. 

1826. — '*I  will  now  pass  over  the  term  of 
my  infancy,  which  was  employed  in  learning 
to  read  and  write — my  preceptor  being  a 
mahonhut,  or  elephant-driver  —  and  will 
take  up  my  adventures." — Pandurang  Hari^ 
21 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  28]. 

1848.— <' Then  he  described  a  tiger  hunt, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Hahoat  of  hia 
elephant  had  been  pulled  off  his  seat  by 
one  of  the  infuriate  animals.*' — Thackervif^ 
Vanity  Fair,  ch.  iv. 

MAHBATTA,  n.p.  Hind.  Mat- 
hatd,  Marliatta,  Marhdtd  (Marhatiy 
Marahtiy  Marhaitt)y  aiid  Mardtfid^ 
The  name  of  a  famous  Hindu  race^ 
from  the  old  Skt.  name  of  their 
country,  Mahd-rdshtra,  *  Magna  Regio.* 
[On  the  other  hani  H.  A.  Acworth 
{Ballads  of  the  Marathas^  Intro,  vi.) 
cierives  the  word  from  a  tribal  namft 
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lUuhi  or  Rathdy  *  chariot  fighters,'  from 
ratky  *a  cliariot,*  thus  Mahd-Rathd 
means  'Great  Warrior/  This  was 
transferred  to  the  country  and  finally 
Sanskritised  into  Mahd-rdshtra.  Again 
some  authorities  (Wilson,  Indian  Uastey 
ii.  48  ;  Baden-Powell,  /.  R,  As.  Soc.y 
1897,  p.  249,  note)  prefer  to  derive  the 
Avord  irom  the  Mhdr  or  Mdhdr^  a  once 
numerous  and  dominant  race.  And 
see  the  discussion  in  the  Bombay  Gazet- 
tfer,  I.  pt,  ii.  143  seq.'] 

c.  550. — "The  planet  (Saturn's)  motion  in 
Af  leehA.  causes  affliction  to  aquatic  animals 
or  products,  and  snakes  ...  in  Piirva 
Phaigunl  to  vendors  of  liquors,  women 
of  the  town,  damsels,  and  the  Hahrattas. 
.  .  ."—BrhaU  Sanhitd,  tr.  by  Kern,  J.R.  As. 
Soe.  2nd  ser.  v.  64. 

640.— "De  Ik  il  prit  la  direction  du  Nord- 
Ouest,  traversa  une  vaste  fordt,  et  .  .  .  il 
arriva  au  royaume  de  Mo-ho-la-to  (Mall&- 

rftahtra) "—Pel.  Bmiddk.  i.  202 ;  [Bom- 

Uiy  Gazetteer,  I.  pt.  ii.  353]. 

c.  1080.— "De  Dhar,  en  se  dirigeant  vers 
le  midi,  jusqu'k  la  riviere  de  Nymyah  on 
comte  7  parasanres ;  de  Ik  k  Hahrat-desBa 
18  paras."  —  A^irHni,  in  Reinavd^s  Frag- 
wrjw,  109. 

c.  1294-5. —"Al£- ud- din  marched  to 
Elichpilr,  and  thence  to  Ghati-lajaura  .  .  . 
the  people  of  that  country  had  never  heard 
of  the  Mussulmans ;  the  Mahratta  l«ind  had 
never  been  punished  by  their  armies ;  no 
Mussulman  King  or  Prince  had  penetrated 
so  far." — Zid-ud-din  Rami,  in  Elliot,  iii.  150. 

c.  1328. — "In  this  Greater  India  are 
twelve  idolatrous  Kings,  and  more.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  the  Kingdom  of  Maratha 
which  is  very  great." — Friar  Jordaniis,  41. 

1678.— "They  tell  their  tale  in  Moratty  ; 
by  Profession  they  are  Gentues." — Fryer, 
174. 

1747.— "Agreed  on  the  arrival  of  these 
Ships  that  We  take  Five  Hundred  (500) 
Peons  more  into  our  Service,  that  the  50 
Iforatta  Horses  be  augmented  to  100  as  We 
foand  them  very  usefull  in  the  last  Skirmish. 
.  .  ."— (7<MU».  at  Ft.  SL  David,  Jan.  6 
(MS.  Record  in  India  Office). 

1748.—"  That  upon  his  hearing  the 
Mirattoes  had  taken  Tanner's  Fort  .  .  ." 
— In  Lfmg,  p.  6. 

c.  1760. — ".  .  .  those  dangerous  and 
powerful  neighbors  the  Horattoes;  who 
Deing  now  masters  of  the  contiguous  island 
of  Salsette  .  .  ." — Grose,  ii.  44. 

„  "The  name  of  Horattoes,  or 
Harattas,  is,  I  have  reason  to  think,  a 
derivation  in  their  country-language,  or  by 
corruption,  from  Mar-Rajah.** — Ihid.  ii.  75. 

1765.— "These  united  princes  and  people 
are  those  which  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Maharatton ;  a  wora  compounded 
of  Rattor  and  Maahakj  the  first  l)ein^  the 
name  of  a  particular  Raazpoot  (or  Rajpoci) 


tribe ;  and  the  latter,  signifying  great  or 
mighty  (as  explained  by  Mr.  Fraser).  .  .  ." 
—Holxcell,  Hist.  EvenU,  ko.,  i.  105. 

c  1769.  —  Under  a  mezzotint  portrait: 
"2%e  Right  Rouble  George  Lord  Pigot^ 
Baron  Pigot  of  Patshul  in  the  Kingdom  qf 
Ireland,  Prendent  and  Governor  of  and  for 
all  the  Affairs  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  Coast  of  Choromandel,  and 
Orixa,  and  of  the  Chmgee  a}ui  Moratta 
Countries,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 
c.  1842.— 

"...  Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my 

life  began  to  beat ; 
Where  in  wild  Mahratta  battle  fell  my 
father  evil  starr'd." 

— Tennyson,  Lochsley  HaU. 

The  following  is  in  the  true  Hobson* 
JobBon  manner : 

[1859.— "This  term  Marhatta  or  MAr- 
hntta,  is  derived  from  the  mode  of  warfare 
adopted  by  these  men.  Mar  means  to  strike, 
and  hvJtna,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  i.e.  those 
who  struck  a  blow  suddenly  and  at  once 
retreated  out  of  harm's  way." — H.  JJundas 
Robertson,  District  Duties  auring  the  Revolt 
in  1857,  p.  104,  note.] 

MAHEATTA  DITCH,  n.p.  An 
excavation  made  in  1742,  as  described 
in  the  extract  from  Orme,  on  the 
landward  sides  of  Calcutta,  to  protect 
the  settlement  from  the  Mahratta 
bands.  Hence  the  term,  or  for  short- 
ness *  The  IHtch '  simply,  as  a  disparag- 
ing name  for  CMcutta  (see  DITCHEB). 
The  line  of  the  Ditch  corresponded 
nearly  with  the  outside  of  the  existing 
Circular  Road,  except  at  the  S.E.  and 
S.,  where  the  work  was  never  exe- 
cuted. [There  is  an  excavation  known 
by  the  same  name  at  Madras  exca- 
vated in  1780.  (Murray,  Handbook^ 
1859,  p.  43).] 

1742.— "In  the  year  1742  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  Colony  re(^uested  and 
obtained  permission  to  dig  a  ditch  at  their 
own  expense,  round  the  Company's  bounds, 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Sootanatty  to 
the  southern  part  of  Govind^re.  In  six 
months  three  miles  were  finished:  when 
the  inhabitants  .  .  .  discontinued  the  work, 
which  from  the  occasion  was  called  the 
Morattoe  ditch."— Orm«,  ed.  1803,  ii.  45. 

1757.— «« That  the  Bounds  of  Calcutta  slto 
to  extend  the  whole  Circle  of  Ditch  dug  upon 
the  Invasion  of  the  MaratteB ;  also  600  yards 
without  it,  for  an  Esplanade."— i4r<ic/«»  of 
Agreement  sent  by  Colonel  Clive  (previous  to 
the  Treaty  with  the  Nabob  of  May  14).  In 
Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  Bengal,  1760, 
p.  89. 

1782.— "To  the  Proprietors  and  Occupiers 
of  Houses  and  other  Tenements  within  the 
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Kahratta  Entreiiohiiient."— /m^ta  OuteUe, 
Aug.  10. 

[1840.— '*  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  fortify  Oaloutta 
against  the  horsemen  of  Berar,  and  the 
name  of  the  Mabratta  Ditch  still  preserves 
the  memory  of  the  danger."— jSTocatctoy, 
JSstaf  on  Clive,'] 

1872.  —  «*The  Calcutta  cockney,  who 
glories  in  the  Mabratta  Ditch.  .  .  ."— 
Govinda  SamafUa^  i.  25. 

MAHSBEB,  MAftP.P,1t^  MAftAT.^ 

&c.  Hind,  mdkddr,  mafidsefy  mdhda- 
auldy  s.  The  name  is  applied  to  per- 
haps more  than  one  of  the  larger 
species  of  Ba/rbus  (N.O.  Oypnmdae), 
but  especially  to  B.  mostU  of  Buchanan, 
B.  Tor,  Day,  B.  megalepis,  McLelland, 
found  in  the  larger  Himalayan  rivers, 
and  also  in  the  greater  perennial  rivers 
of  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  grows  at 
its  largest,  to  about  the  size  of  the 
biggest  salmon,  and  more.  It  affords 
also  the  highest  sport  to  Indian 
anglers  ;  and  from  these  circumstances 
has  sometimes  been  called,  mislead- 
in^ly^,  the  'Indian  salmon.'  The 
origin  of  the  name  Mahseer^  and  its 
proper  roelling,  are  very  doubtful  It 
may  be  Skt.  mahd-Hras^  *  big-head,'  or 
maM-ialkay  4arge-scaled.'  The  latter 
is  most  probable,  for  the  scales  are  so 
large  that  Buchanan  mentions  that 
playing  cards  were  made  from  them 
at  Dacca.  Mr.  H.  S.  Thomas  suggests 
mahd-dsyoy  *  great  mouth.'  [The  word 
does  not  appear  in  the  ordinary  diets. ; 
on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  derivation 
from  mahd-Hrcu  is  most  probable.] 

c.  1809.— <' The  Masai  of  the  Rod  is  a 


▼err  large  fish,  which  many  people  think 
still  better  than  the  Roho,  and  compare  it 
to  the  salmon." — Bitchafuin.  JSoMterti  IndiOy 
iii.  194. 


1822.—"  Mahasaula  and  Tom,  yariously 
altered  and  corrupted,  and  with  various 
additions  may  be  considered  as  genuine 
appellations,  amongst  the  natives  for  these 
fishes,  all  of  which  frequent  larse  rivers." 
—F,  BuchanoM  Hamilton,  Fi£et  of  the 
Oan^eMy  804. 

1873. — "In  my  own  opinion  and  that  of 
others  whom  I  have  met,  tbe  Mahsear  shows 
more  sport  for  its  size  than  a  salmon." — 
jy.  S,  Thomas,  The  Rod  m  India,  p.  9. 

MAINATO,s.  Tam.  Mai.  Afatn^^^ 
a  washerman  or  dhotay  (q.v.). 

1616.— "There  is  another  sect  of  GentUes 
which  they  call  Mainatoe,  whose  business 
it  is  to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  Elings, 
Bramins,  and  Naires;  and  by  this  they 
get  their  living ;  and  neither  they  nor  their 


sons  can  take  up  any  other  business."— 
Barbosa,  Lisbon  ed.,  334. 

0.  1542.— "In  this  inclosure  do  likevrise 
remain  aU  the  Landressesi  by  them  called 
Miqnuttea,  which  wash  the  linnen  of  the 
City  (Pequin),  who,  as  we  were  told,  are 
above  an  hundred  thousand."— Piato,  in 
Coaan,  p.  138.  The  original  (cap.  cv.)  has 
toao*  OS  mainatot,  whose  sex  Oogan  has 
changed. 

1564.— "And  thefarm  (reiula)of  mainatoa, 
which  farm  prohibits  any  one  from  washing 
clothes,  which  is  the  work  of  a  mainato, 
except  by  arrangement  with  the  farmer 
(Rendeuro).  .  .  .-^Tombo,  &c.,  53. 

[1598.— "There  are  some  among  them 
that  do  nothing  els  but  wash  cloathes :  .  .  . 
they  are  called  Maynattos."~I'tiMcAofeN, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  260. 

[c.  1610.— "These  folk  (the  washermen) 
are  called  Menates." — Pyrard  de  Laxaf, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  71.1 

1644.— (Expenses  of  Daman)  "For  two 
maynatoe,  three  water  boys  {hois  de  offoa), 
one  sombreyro  boy,  and  4  torch  bearers  for 
the  said  Captain,  at  1  xerafim  each  a  month, 
comes  in  the  year  to  36,000  ris  or  x«». 
00120.0.00."— JJooarro,  MS,  f.  181. 

MAI8TBY,  MI8TBY,  sometimes 
even  ISYBTEBY,  s.  Hind  mufrt. 
This  word,  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese mestre^  has  spread  into  the  ver- 
nacular all  over  India,  and  is  in 
constant  Anglo-Indian  use.  Properly 
*a  foreman,'  *a  master- workman ' ;  but 
used  also,  at  least  in  Upper  India,  for 
any  artizan,  as  rdj-mitlrt  ^properly 
Pers.  rcf«),  *a  mason  or  bricklayer,' 
lohdr-mistri,  *a  blacksmith,'  &c.  The 
proper  use  of  the  word,  as  noted  above, 
corresponds  precisely  to  the  definition 
of  the  Portuguese  word,  as  applied  to 
artizans  in  Bluteau :  "Artifice  ^ue 
sabe  bem  o  seu  officio.  Peritus  arttfex 
.  ,  .  OpifeXycUimorvmoperwn  inspector. ** 
In  W.  and  S.  India  maastry,  as  used 
in  the  household,  generally  means  the 
cook,  or  the  tailor.     (See  CALEEFA^) 

Master  (MacTepi»)  is  also  the 
Russian  term  for  a  skilled  workman, 
and  has  given  rise  to  several  derived 
adjectives.  There  is  too  a  similar  word 
in  modem  Greek,  /layiffTtap. 

1404. — ''And  in  these  (chambers)  there 
were  works  of  gold  and  azure  and  of  many 
other  colours,  made  in  the  most  marrellous 
way ;  insomuch  that  even  in  Paris  whence 
come  the  subtle  maastroi,  it  would  be 
reckoned  beautiful  to  see." — Ciavijo,  §  cv. 
(Ck>mp.  Markham,  p.  125). 

1524.— "And  the  Viceroy  (D.  Vaaoo  da 
Gama)  sent  to  seize  in  the  river  of  the 
Culymntys  four  newly-built  oatncB,  and 
fetched  them  to  Cochin.    These  were  built 
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Tory  Hffkt  for  fast  rowing,  aud  were  grreatly 
^mired.  But  he  ordered  them  to  be  bomed, 
flaying  that  he  intended  to  show  the  Moors 
that  we  knew  how  to  build  better  catnn 
than  they  did ;  and  he  sent  for  Mestre  Yyne 
the  Genoese,  whom  he  had  brought  to  build 
Alleys,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  build 
Doats  that  would  row  faster  than  the 
liaJabar  paraoB  (see  PBOW).  He  answered: 
'Sir,  ni  build  you  brigantines  fast  enough 
to  catch  a  moequito.  .  .  .' " — Correa,  ii.  880. 
[1548.— **  He  ordered  to  be  collected  in 
the  smithies  of  the  dockyard  as  many  smiths 
ju  could  be  had,  for  he  had  many  miflterM." 
— /Wd.  iv.  663.] 

1554.— "To  the  meatrt  of  the  smith's 
4hop  {ferrcuria)  30,000  reis  of  salary  and  600 
reis  for  maintenance"  (see  BATTA).— iS^. 
Botdhoy  Tombo,  65. 

1800.—".  .  .  I  have  not  jot  been  able 
to  remedy  the  mischief  done  m  my  absence, 
4is  we  haye  the  advantage  here  of  the 
iisaistanoe  of  some  Madras  dnbaahei  and 
maifltrias  "  (ironical).—  Wellingtanj  i.  67. 

1888.—" ...  My  mind  goes  back  to  my 
-ancient  Goanese  cook.  He  was  only  a 
majgtry.  or  more  vulgarly  a  hobberjee  (see 
BOBACHEE),  yet  his  sonorous  name  re- 
•called  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  or  the 
doubling  of  the  Cape." — Tribes  on  My 
Frcntier^  85. 

[1900.—"  Hystexy  very  sick,  Mem  Sahib, 
very  sick  all  the  night."— rmpte  BoTy  April.] 

ICAJOON,  8.  Hind,  from  At.  ma!- 
Jariy  lit.  *  kneaded,'  and  thence  what 
old  medical  books  call  *anr  electuary* 
{i,e.  a  compound  of  medicines  kneaded 
with  syrup  into  a  soft  mass),  but 
especially  applied  to  an  intoxicating 
confection  of  hemp  leaves,  &c.,  sold  in 
the  bazar.  [Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  iii. 
169.]  In  the  Deccan  the  form  is  ma*- 
jam.  Mobdeen  Sheriff,  in  his  Suppt. 
to  the  Pharmac.  of  India,  writes  magh- 
jdn.  "The  chief  ingredients  in  mak- 
ing it  are  ganja  (or  hemp)  leaves,  milk, 
^Me,  poppy-seeds,  flowers  of  the  thom- 
Apple  (see  DATTTBAX  the  powder  of 
iiux  vomica,  and  sugar*'  {Qanoon-e- 
Islam,  Qloss.  Ixzxiii). 

1519. — "  Next  morning  I  halted  .  .  .  and 
indulging  m^lf  with  a  maaJikn,  made 
them  throw  mto  the  water  the  liquor  used 
for 'intoxicating  fishes,  and  caught  a  few 
fish."— Softer,  272. 

1568. — "And  this  they  make  up  into  an 
-electoary,  with  sugar,  and  with  tne  things 
4ibove-mentioned,  and  this  they  call  maju." 
— Qareia,  f .  27r. 

1781.— "Our  ill-favoured  gniard  brought 
in  a  doee  of  niajiiltt  each,  and  obliged  us  to 
-eat  it  ...  a  little  after  sunset  the  sui^eon 
•«ame,  and  with  him  80  or  40  Caffres,  who 
maed  us^  and  held  us  fast  till  the  operation 
(oinsumcision)  was  performed."  —  Soldier* t 
letter  quoted  in  Hok.  John  Lindtay^s  Journal 


€if  Cavlivity  in  Mysore,  Lives  of  Lindsays^ 

1874.—" ...  it  (Bhang)  is  made  up  with 
flour  and  various  additions  into  a  sweetmeat 
or  majiun  of  a  green  Qo\o\it,**—Hanbury 
and  FlucJHger,  493. 

MATiABATl,  n.p. 

a.  The  name  of  the  sea-board  countr}' 
which  the  Arabs  called  the  *  Pepper- 
Coast,'    the    ancient    KercUa   of    the 
Hindus,  the  Aifidpiicn,  or  rather  Aifji^- 
ptKii,  of  the  Greeks  (see  TAMIL),  is  not 
in  form  indigenous,  but  was  applied, 
apparently,  first  by  the  Arab  or  Arabo- 
rersian  mariners  of    the  Gulf.    The 
substantive  part  of  the  name,  Malai, 
or  the  like,  is  doubtless  indigenous ;  it 
is  the  Dravadian  term  for  *  mountain  * 
in    the    Sanskritized    form    Malaya, 
which  is  applied   specifically  to    the 
southern    portion     of    the    Western 
Ghauts,  and  from  which  is  taken  the 
indi^nous   term    Malaydlam,    distin- 
guishing that  branch  of  the  Dravidian 
lan£niage  in  the  tract  which  we  call 
Mcudbar.    This  name — Male  or  Malai, 
MaMah,  &c, — we  find  in  the  earlier 
post-classic  notices  of  India;    whilst 
in    the   great    Temple-Inscription    of 
Tanjore  (11th  century^  we  find    the 
region  in  question  called  Malai-nddu. 
{rSidu,  'country').     The  aflfix  hdr  ap- 
pears attached  to  it  first  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  in  the  Geography  of  Edrisi 
(c.  1150).    This  (Persian  ?)  termination, 
hdr,  whatever  be  its  origin,  and  whether 
or  no  it  be  connected  either  with  the 
Ar.  harr,  *a  continent,'  on    the    one 
hand,  or  with  the  Skt.  vdra,  *  a  region, 
a  slope,'  on  the  other,  was  most  as- 
suredly applied  by  the  navi^tors  of 
the  Gulf  \fi  other  regions  which  they 
visited  besides  Western  India.     Thus 
we  have  Zangi-hdr  (mod.  Zanzibar), 
*  the  country  of  the  Blacks ' ;  Kaldh- 
hdr,  denoting  apparently  the  coast  of 
the  Malay   renmsula ;    and  even  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionaries,  Hindu-hdr 
for  India.     In  the  Arabic  work  which 
affords  the  second  of  these  examples 
{Belation,  &c.,  tr.  by  Beinaud,  L  17)  it 
is  expressly  explained  :  **  The  word  bdr 
serves  to  indicate  that  which  is  both  a 
coast  and  a  kingdom."    It  will  be  seen 
from  the  quotations  below  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  use  of  this  termination, 
the  exact  form  of  the  name  as  given  by 
foreim  travellers  and  writers,  varies 
considerably.    But,  from  the  time  of 
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the  Portuguese  discovery  of  the  Cape 
route,  Mauivarj  or  Mahhar^  as  we  have 
it  now,  is  the  persistent  form.  [Mr. 
Logan  {Mcmual^  i.  1)  remarks  that  the 
name  is  not  in  use  in  the  district  itself 
except  amon^  foreigners  and  English- 
speaking  natives ;  the  ordinary  name 
is  Malaydlam  or  McUdyam,  'the  Hill 
Country.'] 

c.  545. — "The  imports  to  Taprobane  are 
silk,  aloeswood,  cloves,  sandalwood.  .  .  . 
These  again  are  passed  on  from  Sielediba 
to  the  marts  on  this  side,  such  as  MaX^, 
where  the  pepper  is  grown.  .  .  ,  And  the 
most  notable  places  of  trade  are  these, 
Sindu  .  .  .  and  then  the  five  marts  of 
MaX^,  from  which  the  pepper  is  exported, 
viz.,  Partly  Mangarvth^  Salopatanay  Nato- 
pafana.  and  Ptuutpaiuna.*' — Uosmas,  Bk.  xi. 
In  CoUhayf  &c.,  p.  clxxviii. 

c.  645.— "To  the  south  this  kingdom  is 
near  the  sea.  There  rise  the  mountains 
called  Ho-la-ye  {Malaya)^  with  their  preci- 
pitous sides,  and  their  lofty  summits,  their 
aark  valleys  and  their  deep  ravines.  On 
^ese  mountains  grows  the  white  sandal- 
wood."—ZTwew  Taang^  in  Julian,  iii.  122. 

851. — "From  this  place  (Maskat)  ships 
sail  for  India,  and  run  for  ^ulam-Jilalai: 
the  distance  from  Maskat  to  Kaulam-Malai 
is  a  month's  sail  with  a  moderate  wind." — 
Relationt  &c.,  tr.  by  Reinaud,  i.  15.  The 
same  work  at  p.  15  uses  the  expression 
"  Country  of  Pepper  "  {BoUcd-ul-fcUfcU). 

890.—"  From  Sindin  to  MaU  is  five  days* 
journey ;  in  the  latter  pepper  is  to  be  found, 
also  the  bamboo."— /&»  Khvrdddba,  in  Elliot ^ 
i.  15. 

c.  1030.—"  You  enter  then  on  the  country 
of  L^r^n,  in  which  is  Jaimtlr  (see  imder 
CHOUL),  then  Maliah,  then  Kanchl,  then 
Dravira  (see  J)ILAYIDlAXf)."—Al-Bir6ni, 
in  Reinattdy  FroffmeMf  121. 

c.  1150.— "Fandarina  (see  PANDARANI) 
is  a  town  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
comes  from  Majiib^,  where  vessels  from 
India  and  Sind  cast  anchor." — Idrisif  in 
Elliot,  i.  90. 

c.  1200. — '  *  Hari  sports  here  in  the  delightful 
spring  .  .  .  when  the  breeze  from  Malajra 
is  fragrant  from  passing  over  the  charming 
lavanga  "  (cloves). — OUa  Oovinda, 

1270.— "  Malibar  is  a  large  country  of 
India,  with  many  cities^  in  which  pepper 
is  produced." — KazuAnAy  m  OildetneisteTf  214. 

1293.— "You  can  sail  (upon  that  sea  J 
between  these  islands  and  Ormes,  and 
(from  Ormes)  to  those  parts  which  are 
called  (Minibar),  is  a  distance  of  2,000 
miles,  in  a  direction  between  south  and 
south-east ;  then  300  miles  between  east 
and  south-east  from  Minibar  to  Maabar" 
(see  MABAB).— Letter  of  Fr.  John  qf  Monte- 
con%no,  in  Cathay^  i.  216. 

1298.— "  Helibar  is  a  great  kingdom 
lying  towards  the  west.  .  .  .  There  is  in 


this  kingdom  a  great  quantity  of  pepper." 
--Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  25. 

o.  1300.— "  Beyond  Ouserat  are  Kankaa 
(see  CONCAN)  and  Tftna ;  beyond  them  th» 
country  of  Malfbdr,  which  from  the  boun- 
dary of  Earoha  to  Etllam  (probably  from 
Ghariah  to  Quiloil)  is  300  paraaangs  in 
\etig\ii."—R<uhiduddin,  in  EUiot,  i.  68. 

c.  1320.—"  A  certain  traveller  states  that 
India  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first,  which  is  also  the  most  westerly,  is 
that  on  the  confines  of  Kerman  and  Sind, 
and  is  called  Gtlzerat;  the  second  Haiii- 
bftr,  or  the  Land  of  Pepper,  east  of 
GOzer&t."— J&u{/«2a,  in  Oildtmcitter,  184. 

o.  1322. — "And  now  that  ye  may  know 
how  pep^r  is  got,  let  me  tell  you  that  it 
groweth  m  a  certain  empire,  whereunto  I 
came  to  land,  the  name  whereof  is  Milli- 
bar."—^nar  Odorie,  in  Cathay,  &c.,  74. 

c.  1343.—"  After  3  days  we  arrived  in  th» 
country  of  the  Holaibftr,  which  is  the 
country  of  Pepper.  It  stretches  in  length  a 
distance  of  two  months'  march  along  th» 
sea-shore." — Ihn  Bai-uta,  iv.  71. 

c.  1348-49.— "We 'embarked  on  board 
certain  junks  from  Lower  India,  which  is 
called  Minubar." — J<An  de*  Marignolli,  in 
Cathay,  356. 

o.  1420-30.>*".  .  .  DeiMTting  thenoe  he 
.  .  .  arrived  at  a  noble  city  called  Coloen. 
.  .  .  This  province  is  called  Helibaxia,  and 
the^  collect  in  it  the  ginger  called  by  the 
natives  colomM,  pepper,  braal-wood,  and 
the  cinnamon,  called  canelln  grosta.** — Ccnti, 
corrected  from  Jones's  tr.  in  hidia  m  XVth 
Cent.  17-18. 

o.  1442.  —  "  The  coast  which  inelndeic 
Calicut  with  some  neighbouring  ports,  and 
which  extends  as  far  as  (Eael),  a  place 
situated  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Serendib 
.  .  .  bears  the  general  name  of  HelXbir." 
— Ahdurrazzdk,  und.  19. 

1459.— Fra  Mauro's  great  Map  has  ICli- 
bar. 

1514.— "In  the  region  of  India  called 
Helibar,  which  province  b^ns  at  Goa,  and 
extends  to  Cape  Comedis  (Comorin).  .  •  .'* 
— Letter  of  Oiov.  da  Empoli,  79.  It  is 
remarkable  to  find  this  Florentine  using  this 
old  form  in  1514. 

1516.— "And  after  that  the  Moors  of 
Meca  discovered  India,  and  began  to 
navigate  near  it,  which  was  610  years  ago^ 
they  used  to  touch  at  this  country  of  lUa- 
bar  on  account  of  the  pepper  which  is  found 
there."— 5arfto#a,  102. 

1553. —  "We  shall  hereafter  describe 
particularly  the  position  of  this  city  of 
Calecut.  and  of  the  country  of  Malauar 
in  which  it  stands." — Barro»,  Dec.  I.  iv.  o.  6. 
In  the  following  chapter  he  writes  HalalMur. 

1554.— "iVow  Diu  to  the  Islands  qf  Dib. 
Steer  first  S.S.E.,  the  pole  being  made  hy 
five  inches,  side  towards  the  land  in  the 
direction  of  E.S.E.  and  S.£.  bv  E.  tUl  yoa 
see  the  mountains  of  Honib^.— 7*Ae  MAit^ 
in  J.  As.  Soc.  Ben.  v.  461. 
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1672.- 
**  Eflta  proTinda  ouja  porto  agora 
Tornado  tendes,  Malabar  ae  cbama :    • 
Do  culto  antiguo  oa  idolos  adora, 
Qae  c^  por  estas  partes  se  derrama.*' 
^  '^  Cam^,  vii.  82. 

By  Burton : 

*'  This  province,  in  whose  Ports  your  ships 
have  tane 
refuge,  the  Malabar  by  name  is  known  ; 
its  intioue  rite  adoreth  idols  vain, 
Idol-rebgion  being  broadeet  sown." 
Since  De  Barros  Malabar  occurs  almost 
nniversaUy. 

[1623.—" .  .  .  Mahabar  Pirates.  ,  .  ."— 
P.  ddla  ValU,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  121.] 

1877.— The  form  Malibar  is  used  in  a 
letter  from  Athanasius  Peter  III.,  "Patri- 
arch of  the  Syrians  of  Antioch"  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  dated  Cairo,  July  18. 

MALABAB,  n.p. 

b.  This  word,  through  circumstances 
which  have  been  fully  elucidated  by 
Bishop  Caldwell  in  his  Comparaiive 
Grammar  (2nd  ed.  10-12),  from  which 
we  give  an  extract  below  *  was  applied 
by  the  Portuguese  not  only  to  the 
language  and  people  of  the  country 
thus  called,  but  also  to  the  Tamil 
language  and  the  people  speaking 
Tamil.  In  tie  quotations  following, 
those  under  A  apply,  or  may  apply, 
to  the  proper  people  or  language  of 
Malabar  (see  MALAYALAM) ;  those 
under  B  are  instances  of  the  misappli- 
cation to  Tamil,  a  misapplication  wnich 
was  general  (see  e.g.  m  Orme,  wudm) 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  still  holds  among 
the  more  ignorant  Europeans  ana 
Eurasians  in  8.  India  and  Ceylon. 

{A.) 

1562.—"  A  lingua  dos  Qentios  de  Canara 
«  Malabar."— GutonA«2a,  ii.  78. 

1572.— 
*'  Leva  alguns  Malabares,  que  tomou 
Por  for^  dos  que  o  Samorim  mandara." 
CamdeSf  iz.  14. 


•  "  The  Portuguese  .  ,  .  sailing  flrom  Malabar 
on  voyages  of  exploration  .  .  .  made  their  ac- 
/luaintance  with  various  placee  on  the  eastern  or 
Cotomandel  Coast .  .  .  and  finding  the  language 
spoken  by  the  fishing  and  Bea-&nng  classes  on 
the  eastern  coast  similar  to  that  spoken  on  the 
western,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
identical  with  it,  and  called  it  in  consequence  by 
the  same  name— viz.  Malabar.  ...  A  circum- 
stance which  naturally  confirmed  the  Portuguese 
in  their  notion  of  the  Identity  of  the  people  and 
huiguage  of  the  Coromandel  Coast  with  those  of 
Maubar  was  that  when  they  arrived  at  Gael,  in 
Tinnevelly,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast ,  .  .  they 
found  the  King  of  Qnllon  (one  of  the  most  im- 
porUnt  phu»s  on  the  Malabar  Coast)  residing 
there*"— ^  CatdwiO,  u.a. 


[By  Aubertin : 

'*  He  takes  some  Malabars  he  kept  on  board 

By  force,  of  those  whom  Samorin  had 
sent  .  .  ."] 

1582.— "They  asked  of  the  Malaban  which 
went  with  him  what  he  was  ?  ** — Cagtaileda, 
(tr.  by  N.  L.)  f.  37». 

1602.—*'  We  came  to  anchor  in  the  Roade 
of  Achen  .  .  .  where  we  found  sixteene  or 
eighteene  saile  of  ahippes  of  diuera  Nations, 
some  OosercUty  some  of  Bengala,  some  of 
GaleciU,  called  Malabares,  some  Pegws, 
and  some  Paianyes." — Sir  J.  Lancaster ^  in 
Purduu,  i.  153. 

1606.— In  Oouvea  (Synodo,  ff,  2i>,  3,  &c.) 
Malavar  means  the  McUaydlam  language. 

(B.) 

1549. — "Enrico  Enriques,  a  Portuguese 
priest  of  our  Society,  a  man  of  excellent 
virtue  and  good  example,  who  is  now  in 
the  Promontory  of  Comorin,  writes  and 
speaks  the  Malabar  ton^e  very  well  in- 
(iaed."  —  Letter  of  Xavter,  in  Coleridge's 
Life,  ii.  73. 

1680.— "Whereas  it  hath  been  hitherto 
accustomary  at  this  place  to  make  sales  and 
alienations  of  houses  in  writing  in  the  Portu- 
gese, Gentue,  and  Mallabar  languages, 
from  which  some  inconveniences  have  arisen. 
.  .  ,*'—Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consn.,  Sept  9,  in  Note* 
and  Extracts^  No.  iii.  38. 

[1682.— "An  order  in  English  Portuguez 
Gentue  &  Mallabar  for  the  preventing  the 
transportation  of  this  Countrey  People  and 
makemg  liiem  slaves  in  other  Strange 
Countreys.  .  .  r—Pringle,  Diary  Ft.  St, 
Oeo.f  Ist  ser.  i.  87.] 

1718.— "This  place  (Tranquebar)  is  alto- 
gether inhabited  by  Malabarian  Heathens." 
—Propn.  qfthe  Gospel  in  ike  East,  Pt.  i.  (3rd 
ed.),  p.  18. 

„  "Two  distinct  languages  are  neces- 
sarily required  ;  one  is  the  Damidian,  com- 
monly c^ed  Malabarick."— /6u2.  Pt.  iii.  33. 
1734. — "  Magnopere  commendantes  zelum, 
ac  studium  Missionariorum,  qui  libroe  sacram 
Ecclesiae  Catholicae  doctrinam,  rerumque 
sacrarum  monumenta  oontinentes,  pro  In- 
dorum  Ghristi  fidelium  erudiUone  in  unguam 
Malabarioaxn  sen  Tamulicam  transtulere." 
—BrirfofPope  Clement  XII.,  in  Norhert,  ii. 
432-3.  These  words  are  adopted  from  Card. 
Toumon's  decree  of  1704  (see  ibid,  i.  173). 

c.  1760.— "Such  was  the  ardent  zeal  of 
M.  Ziegenbalg  that  in  less  than  a  year  he 
attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Mala- 
barian tongue.  .  .  .  He  composed  also  a 
Malabarian  dictionary  of  20,000  words."— 
Grose,  i.  261. 

1782.  — "  Les  habitans  de  la  cdte  de 
Coromandel  sont  appeU^s  TanunUs;  les 
Europ^ns  les  nomment  improprement 
Malaban."— /Sonn^nK,  i.  47. 

1801.— "From  Niliseram  to  the  Chander- 
gerry  River  no  language  is  understood  but 
the  Malabars  of  the  Coast."— iSkt  T,  Munro, 
in  Life,  i.  822. 
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In  the  following  passage  the  word 
Mftlahars  is  mifiaj^plied  still  further, 
though  by  a  writer  usually  most 
accurate  and  intelligent : 

1810.— "The  language  spoken  at  Biadras 
is  the  TcUtJiffo,  here  caUed  ICalaban."— 
Maria  Graham^  128. 

I860.-" The  tenn  'Malabar'  is  used 
throughout  the  following  pages  in  the  oom- 
prehensiTe  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in 
the  Singhalese  Chronicles  to  the  continental 
invaders  of  Ceylon ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  adventurers  in  these  expeditions, 
who  are  styled  in  the  Mahawanto  ^damilot/ 
or  Tamils,  came  not  only  from  .  .  .  '  Mala- 
bar/ but  also  from  all  piurts  of  the  Peninsula 
as  far  north  as  Cuttack  and  Orissa." — 
TennerU't  Ceylon,  1.  853. 


MATiABAR-OBEEPEB,  s.  Argy- 
reia  malabaricOj  Choisy. 

[MALABAR  EABS,  s.  The  seed 
vessels  of  a  tree  which  Ives  calls 
Codaga  paUi. 

1778.—"  Prom  their  shape  they  are  called 
Malabar-Ean,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance they  bear  to  the  ears  of  the  women 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  which  from  ^e  large 
dit  made  in  them  and  the  great  weight  of 
ornamental  rings  put  into  them,  are  rendered 
very  large,  and  so  long  that  sometimes  they 
touch  the  very  shoulders." — Ives,  465. 

MALABAR  HILL,  n.p.  This 
favourite  site  of  villas  on  Bombay 
Island  is  stated  by  Mr.  Whitworth  to 
have  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  Malabar  nirates,  who  haunted 
this  coast,  used  to  lie  behind  it. 

[1674.- "  On  the  other  side  of  the  great 
Inlet,  to  the  Sea,  is  a  spreat  Point  abutting 
affainst  Old  Woman's  Island^  and  is  called 
Malabar-Hill  .  .  .  the  ramams  of  a  stupen- 
dous Pagod,  near  a  Tank  of  Fresh  Water, 
which  the  Malabars  visited  it  mostly  for." 
—Fryer,  68  seq.] 

[MALABAR  OIL,  s.  "The  ambigu- 
ous term  '  Malabar  Oil '  is  applied  to 
a  mixture  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  livers  of  several  kinds  of  fishes 
frequentinff  the  Malabar  Coast  of 
India  ana  the  neighbourhood  of 
Karachi.".- JFae«,  Eeon,  Diet  v.  113. 

MALABAR  RITES.  This  was  a 
name  ^ven  to  certain  heathen  and 
superstitious  practices  which  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Madura,  Camatic,  and 
Mysore  Missions  permitted  to  their 
converts,  in  spite  of  repeated  prohibi- 
tions by  the  Popes.  And  though 
these  practices  were  finally  condemned 


by  the  Legate  Cardinal  de  Toumon 
in  1704,  they  still  subsist,  more  or  less, 
amonj^  native  Catholic  Christiana,  and 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  (ao- 
called)  Goa  Churches.  T^ese  practices 
are  generally  alleged  to  have  arisen 
under  Father  de'  Nobili  ("Robertua. 
de  Nobilibus  "X  ^^o  cam©  to  Madma 
about  leoe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  aim  of  this  famous  Jesuit  wa» 
to  present  Christianity  to  the  people 
under  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  a  Hindu 
translation ! 

The  nature  of  the  practices  of  which 
we  speak  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  particulars  of  their  prohibi- 
tion. In  1623  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  by 
a  constitution  dated  3l8t  January,, 
condemned  the  following : — 1.  The 
investiture  of  Brahmans  and  certain 
other  castes  with  the  sacred  thread,, 
through  the  agency  of  Hindu  priests,, 
and  with  Hindu  ceremonies.  For 
these  Cliristian  ceremonies  were  to  be 
substituted  ;  and  the  thread  was  to 
be  regarded  as  only  a  civil  badge. 
2.  The  ornamental  use  of  sandalwood 
paste  was  permitt^,  but  not  its 
superstitious  use,  «.gr.,  in  mixture  with 
cowdung  ashes,  £c,^  for  ceremonial 
purification.  3.  Batning  as  a  cere- 
monial purification.  4.  The  observ- 
ance of  caste,  and  the  refusal  of 
high-caste  Christians  to  mix  with  low- 
caste  Christians  in  the  churches  was 
disapproved. 

The  (quarrels  between  Capuchina 
and  Jesuits  later  in  the  17th  century 
again  brought  the  Malabar  Rites  into 
notice,  and  Cardinal  de  Toumon  was 
sent  on  his  unlucky  mission  to  de- 
termine these  matters  finally.  Hia 
decree  (June  23,  1704)  prohibited  :— 
1.  A  mutilated  form  oi  baptisin,  in 
which  were  omitted  certain  ceremonies 
offensive  to  Hindus,  specifically  the 
use  of  *  saliva^  ml,  et  imufflatioJ  2. 
The  use  of  Pagan  names.  3.  The 
Hinduizing  of  Christian  terms  by 
translation.  4.  Deferring  the  baptism 
of  children.  6.  Infant  marriages.  6. 
The  use  of  the  Hindu  tali  (see  TALES). 
7.  Hindu  usages  at  marriages.  8. 
Augury  at  marriages,  by  means  of  a 
coco-nut.  9.  The  exclusion  of  women 
from  churches  during  certain  periods. 
10.  Ceremonies  on  a  girl's  attainment 
of  puberty.  11.  The  makinfir  distinc- 
tions between  Pariahs andotnera  12. 
The  assistance  of  Christian  muaidana 
at  heathen  ceremonies.    13.  The  um 
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of  ceremonial  washings  and  bathings. 
14.  The  use  of  cowdnng-ashes.  16. 
The  reading  and  use  of  Hindu  1xK)ks. 

With  regard  to  No.  11  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  South  India  the 
distinction  of  castes  still  subsists,  and 
the  only  Christian  Mission  in  that 
quarter  which  has  really  succeeded  in 
abolishing  caste  is  that  of  the  Basel 
Society. 

MALABATHBUM,  s.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  this  classical 
export  from  India  was  the  dried  leaf 
of  various  species  of  Cinnamomum, 
which  leaf  was  known  in  Skt.  as 
tamdla-VcMra.  Some  who  ¥rrote  soon 
after  the  Portuguese  discoveries  took, 
perhape  not  unnaturally,  the  pdn  or 
betel-leaf  for  the  malabathrum  of  the 
ancients ;  and  this  was  maintained  bv 
Dean  Vincent  in  his  well-known  work 
on  the  Gommeree  and  Navigation  of 
the  AndentSj  justifving  this  in  part 
by  the  Ar.  name  of  the  betel,  tambul, 
wrhich  is  taken  from  Skt.  tdmbaioj 
betel ;  tdmbiUa'pattra^  betel-leaf.  The 
tamdla-pattra,  however,  the  produce  of 
certain  wild  spp.  of  Cinnamomum, 
obtained  both  in  the  hills  of  Eastern 
Ben^  and  in  the  forests  of  Southern 
India,  is  still  valued  in  India  as  a 
medicine  and  aromatic,  though  in  no 
such  d^ree  as  in  ancient  times,  and  it 
is  usually  known  in  domestic  economy 
as  tcjp&t,  or  corruptly  tezpdtf  i.e. 
^pim^nt  leaf.'  The  leaf  was  in  the 
Arabic  Materia  Medica  under  the  name 
of  sddhaj  or  sddhaji  Hindi,  as  was  till 
recently  in  the  English  Pharmacopoeia 
jis  Foliwm  indicum,  which  will  still  be 
foimd  in  Italian  druff-sho^s.  The 
matter  is  treated,  witn  Ms  usual 
lucidity  and  abundance  of  local  know- 
ledge, in  the  Colloqtiios  of  Garcia  de 
Orta,  of  which  we  give  a  short  extract 
This  was  evidently  unknown  to  Dean 
Vincent,  as  he  repeats  the  very  errors 
which  Qarcia  dissipates.  Garcia  also 
notes  that  confusion  of  Malabaihnum 
and  FoUwn  indicum  with  spikenard, 
which  is  traceable  in  Pliny  as  well  as 
among  the  Arab  pharmacologists. 
The  ancients  did  no  doubt  apply  the 
name  McUabathrum  to  some  other 
substance,  an  unguent  or  solid  extract. 
Rheede,  we  may  notice,  mentions  that 
in  his  time  in  Malabar,  oils  in  high 
medical  estimation  were  made  from 
both  leaves  and  root  of  the  ^<wild 
cinnamon"  of  that  coast,  and  that  from 


the  root  of  the  same  tree  a  cam/phor 
was  extracted,  having  several  of  the 
properties  of  real  camphor  and  more 
fragrance.  (See  a  note  by  one  of  the 
present  writers  in  Cathay^  &c.,  pp. 
cxlv.-xlvi.)  The  name  Cinnamon  is 
properly  confined  to  the  tree  of  Ceylon 
{G,  Zeylanicum).  The  other  Oinna- 
moma  are  properly  Cassia  harks.  [See 
Watt.  Earn,  Did,  ii.  317  «gg.] 

c.  A.D.  60. — "UaXdpaBpoF  ivioi  inroKdft' 
pdvovffiy  etyai  Tijs  ^IrdiKijs  vdpSov  ^(IKKw, 
irXaythfuyoi  inro  ttjs  icard  Hfy  dtrfiiiP,  4fi^- 
p€MS,  .  .  .  (8i09  yap  im.  y^vos  ^vhfuyw  iv 
Tcltf  *Iydiic(Kt  riXfuuri,  ^i^or  dy  iTunfy^- 
fjLtyop  CJoTi." — Dioscorides,  Mat,  Med.  i.  11. 

c.  A.D.  70.— *'We  are  beholden  to  Syria 
for  Malabathrum.  This  is  a  tree  that 
beareth  leaves  rolled  up  round  together, 
and  seeming  to  the  eie  withered.  Out  of 
which  there  is  drawn  and  pressed  an  Oile 
for  perfumers  to  use.  .  .  .  And  yet  there 
commeth  a  better  kind  thereof  from  India. 
.  .  .  The  rellish  thereof  ought  to  resemble 
Nardus  at  the  tongue  end.  The  perfume 
or  smell  that  .  .  .  the  leafe  yeeldeth  when 
it  is  boiled  in  wine,  passeth  all  others.  It 
is  straunge  and  monstrous  which  is  observed 
in  the  price ;  for  it  hath  risen  from  one 
denier  to  three  hundred  a  pound.*' — Pliny, 
xii.  26,  in  Ph.  Holland. 

0.  A.D.  90.  —  " .  .  .  Getting  rid  of  the 
fibrous  parts,  they  take  the  leaves  and 
double  them  up  into  little  balls,  which  they 
stitch  through  with  the  fibres  of  the  withes. 
And  these  they  divide  into  three  classes. 
.  .  .  And  thus  originate  the  three  qualities 
of  ICalahathnmi,  which  the  people  who 
have  prepared  tiiem  carry  to  Inoia  for  sale.*^ 
— Peripluiy  near  the  end.  [Also  see  Yule, 
Intro.  Gill,  River  of  Golden.  Sand,  ed.  1888, 
p.  89.] 

1563.— *<  22.  I  remember  well  that  in 
speaking  of  betel  you  told  me  that  it  was- 
not  folium  indu,  a  piece  of  information 
of  great  value  to  me ;  for  the  physicians 
who  put  themselves  forward  as  having 
learned  much  from  these  parts,  assert  that 
they  are  the  same ;  and  what  is  more,  the 
moaem  writers  .  .  .  call  betel  in  their 
works  tembuly  and  say  that  the  Moors  give 
it  this  name.  .  .  . 

'*  0.  That  the  two  things  are  different  as 
I  told  you  is  clear,  for  Avicenna  treats  tiiem 
in  two  different  chapters,  viz.,  in  259,  which 
treats  of  folium  indu,  and  in  707,  which 
treats  of  tambul  .  .  .  and  the/o/ium  indu  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Tamalapatra,  which 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  corrupted  into 
Ualabatbmm,"  &c.— (^ama,  ff.  95v,  96. 

c.  1690.—"  Hoc  Tembul  seu  Sirium,  licet 
vulgatissimum  in  India  sit  folium,  distin- 
guendum  est  a  Folio  Indo  seu  Malabathro^ 
Arabibus  Gadegi  Hindi,  in  Pharmaoopoeis, 
et  Indis,  Tamala-patra  et  folio  Indo  dioto, 
...  A  nostra  autem  natione  intellexi 
ICalabatlinim  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  folium 
canellae,  seu  cinnamomi  sylvestris."— /{vm- 
•pkiut,  V.  387. 
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c.  1760. — " .  .  .  quand  Ton  consid^re  que 
lea  Indienfl  appellent  notre  feuiUe  Indienne 
tamalapatra  oa  croit  d'aperoeyoir  que  le 
mot  Grec  fioKd^rpov  en  a  et^  anciennemeut 
d6nv6  "^{Diderot)  EMydopHie^  xx.  846. 

1837.  —  (Malatroon  is  given  in  Arabic 
works  of  Materia  Medica  as  the  Greek  of 
Sddhajt  and  tuj  and  Uj-mU  as  the  Hindi 
synonymes).  **By  the  latter  names  may 
he  obtained  everywhere  in  the  bazars  of 
India,  the  leaves  of  Cinn,  Tamala  and  of 
Cinn,  albiflorum.'* — RoyU^  Etsay  on  AnUq. 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,  85. 

MALACCA,  n.p.  The  city  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  Peninsula  and 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  which  was 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  Malay  mon- 
archy till  its  capture  by  the  Portuguese 
under  D'Alboquerque  in  1511.  One 
naturally  supposes  some  etymological 
connection  between  Malay  emd  Malacca. 
And  such  a  connection  is  put  forward 
by  De  Barros  and  D'Alboquerque  (see 
below,  and  also  under  MALAY).  The 
latter  also  mentions  an  alternative 
suggestion  for  the  ori^n  of  the  name 
of  tne  city,  which  evidently  refers  to 
the  Ar.  muldkdtj  *a  meeting.'  This 
last,  though  it  appears  also  in  the 
Sijara  MaUiytL^  may  oe  totally  rejected. 
Crawfurd  is  positive  that  the  place 
was  called  from  the  word  malaka,  the 
Malay  name  of  the  Phyllanthus  emUtca^ 
or  emblic  Myrobalan  (q.v.),  "a  tree 
said  to  be  abundant  in  that  locality  "  ; 
and  this,  it  will  }ye  seen  below,  is  given 
by  Cjfodinho  de  Eredia  as  the  ety- 
mology. Malaka  again  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Skt.  amlaJca^  from 
a/mla,  *  acid,*  [Mr.  Skeat  writes : 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Craw- 
furd is  right,  and  that  the  place  was 
named  from  the  tree.  The  suggested 
connection  between  Malayu  and  Ma- 
laka appears  impossible  to  me,  and, 
I  think  would  do  so  to  any  one  ac- 
quaintea  with  the  laws  of  the  language. 
1  have  seen  the  Maldka  tree  myself 
and  eaten  its  fruit.  Ridley  in  his 
Botanical  Lists  has  laka-laka  and  ma- 
laka which  he  identifies  as  Phyllanthris 
emhlioay  L.  and  P.  pectinatua  Hooker 
(Euj^lwrbia^^eae).  The  two  species  are 
haraly  distinct,  but  the  latter  is  the 
commoner  form.  The  fact  is  that  the 
place,  as  is  so  often  the  case  among 
the  Malays,  must  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  Sungei  Malaka^  or  Malaka 
River.'*] 

1416.— "There  was  no  King  but  only  a 
chief,  the  country  belonging  to  Siam.  .  .  . 


In  the  year  1409,  the  imperial  envoy  Cheag- 
Ho  brought  an  order  from  the  emperor  and 
gave  to  the  chief  two  silver  seals,  ...  he 
erected  a  stone  and  raised  the  place  to  a 
city,  after  which  the  land  was  called  the 
Kingdom  of  Malacca  (Moa-la-ha).  .  .  .  Tin 
is  found  in  the  mountains  ...  it  is  cast 
into  small  blocks  weighing  1  catti  8  taels  .  .  . 
ten  pieces  are  bound  together  with  rattan 
and  form  a  small  bundle,  whilst  40  pieces 
make  a  laige  bundle.  In  all  their  tnuiin^ 
.  .  .  they  use  these  pieces  of  tin  instead 
of  money. ' — Chine»e  Annals^  in  Oroenveldt^ 
p.  128. 

1498.-~"M6leqiia  ...  is  40  days  from 
Qualecut  with  a  fair  wind  .  .  .  hence  pro- 
ceeds all  the  clove,  and  it  is  worth  there  9 
crusados  for  a  bahtr  (q.v.),  and  likewiae 
nutmeg  other  9  crusados  the  bahar;  and 
there  is  much  porcelain  and  much  silk,  and 
much  tin,  of  which  the^  make  money,  but 
the  money  is  of  large  size  and  little  value, 
so  that  it  takes  3  farazalas  (see  FtaaUa) 
of  it  to  make  a  crusado.  Here  too  are  many 
laige  parrots  all  red  like  fire." — Roteiro  de 
V.  da  Qama,  110-111. 

1510.—"  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Melaeha,  we  were  immediately  presented 
to  the  Sultan,  who  is  a  Moor  ...  I  believe 
that  more  ships  arrive  here  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  world.  .  .  ." — Vartheanu 
224. 

1511.— "This  Paremifura  gave  the  name 
of  Malaca  to  the  new  colony,  because  in 
the  language  of  Java,  when  a  man  of  Palim- 
bao  flees  away  they  call  him  Malayo,  .  .  . 
Others  say  that  it  was  called  Malaca  becamie 
of  the  number  of  people  who  came  there 
from  one  part  and  the  other  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  for  the  word  Malaca  also 
signifies  to  meet.  ...  Of  these  two  opinions 
let  each  one  accept  that  which  he  thinks 
to  be  the  best,  for  this  is  the  truth  of  the 
matter." — CommtfUariet  of  Afbotjnerqye,  E.T. 
by  Birch,  iii.  76-77. 

1516.— "The  said  Kingdom  of  Ansyane 
(see  Siam)  throws  out  a  great  point  of  land 
into  the  sea,  which  makes  there  a  cape, 
where  the  sea  returns  again  towards  China 
to  the  north  ;  in  this  promontory  is  a  small 
kingdom  in  which  there  is  a  laige  city 
called  Malaca." — Barbomij  191. 

1553. — "A  son  of  Paramisora  called  Xa- 
quem  Darxa,  {i.e.  Sihuuiar  Shdh)  ...  to 
form  the  town  of  Malaca,  to  which  he  gave 
that  name  in  memory  of  the  banishment  of 
his  father,  because  in  his  vernacular  tongue 
(Javanese)  this  was  as  much  as  to  say  *lmn- 
ished,'  and  hence  the  people  are  called 
MalaiOB."— Z>«  Barroi,  II.  vi  1. 

„  "That  which  he  (Alboquerque) 
regretted  most  of  all  that  was  lost  on  that 
vessel,  was  two  lions  cast  in  iron,  a  first-rate 
work,  and  most  natural,  which  the  King  of 
China  had  sent  to  the  King  of  Malara,  and 
which  King  Mahamed  had  kept,  as  an  honour- 
able possession,  at  the  gate  of  his  Palace, 
whence  A£Fonso  Alboquerque  carried  them 
off,  as  the  principal  item  of  his  triumph  on 
the  capture  of  the  city." — Ibid,  II.  vii.  1. 
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1572.— 
**  Nem  tu  menoB  fngir  podertb  deste 
Pofltoque  rica,  e  postoque  assentada 
lA  no  gremio  da  Aurora,  onde  naaceste, 
Opulenta  Malaca  nomeada ! 
Anettas  Tonenoeas,  que  fiseste, 
Oa  crises,  com  que  j'a  te  to  jo  armadai 
Malaiofl  namorados,  Jaos  valentes, 
Todos  taria  ao  Luao^obedientes." 

Camdet,  z.  44. 
By  Burton : 

'*  Nor  shalt  thou  'scape  the  fate  to  fall  his 
prize, 
albeit  so  wealthy,  and  so  strong  thy  site 
there  on  Aurora's  bosom,  whence  thy  rise, 
thou  Home  of  Opulence,  Malacca  bight ! 
The  poysoned   arrows   which   thine   art 

supplies, 
the  Ens(Q6  thirsting,  as  I  see,  for  fight, 
th*  enamoured    Malay -men,  the   Javan 

brayes, 
all  of  the  Lusian  shall  become  the  slayes." 
1612.— "The  Arabs  call  it  MalahU,  from 

collecting  all  merchants." — Sifara  Malai/v, 

in  J.  Ind,  Arch.  v.  822. 

1613.  —  **]lalaca  significa  Mirabolanos, 

fructa  de  hua  arvore,  plantada  ao  longo  de 

hum  ribeiro  chamado  Aerlele." — Oodiiino  de 

Bredioy  f .  4. 

MALADOO,  s.  Chicken  nuUadoo  is 
an  article  in  the  Anglo-Indian  menu. 
It  looks  like  a  corruption  from  the 
French  cuitine,  but  of  what?  [Mala- 
doo  or  Manadoo,  a  lady  informs  me,  is 
cold  meat,  such  as  chicken  or  mutton, 
cnt  into  slices,  or  pounded  up  and 
re-cooked  in  batter.  The  "Port,  malhadoy 
*beaten-up,'  has  been  su^sted  as  a 
possible  origin  for  the  woro.] 

MALAY,  n.p.  This  is  in  the 
Malay  language  an  adjective,  Maldyu; 
thus  orarw  McUdytiy  *  a  Malay ' ;  tdna 
Udnah]  JldcUdyv^  '  the  Malay  country  * ; 
laJuUa  [bhdsa]  Maldyu,  Hhe  Malay 
language.' 

In  Javanese  the  word  maldyu  signi- 
fies 'to  run  away,*  and  the  proper 
name  has  traditionally  been  derived 
from  this,  in  reference  to  the  alleged 
foundation  of  Malacca  by  Javanese 
fugitives ;  but  we  can  hardly  attach 
importance  to  this.  It  may  be  worthy 
at  least  of  consideration  whether  the 
name  was  not  of  foreign,  i.e.  of  S. 
Indian  origin,  and  connected  with  the 
Maldya  of  the  Peninsula  (see  under 
KALABAB).  [Mr.  Skeat  writes  :"  The 
tradition  given  me  by  Javanese  in  the 
Malay  States  was  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  Javanese  refugees,  who 
peopled  the  S.  of  Sumatra.  Whatever 
be  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
it  is  probable  that  it  started  its  life- 
2m 


history  as  a  river-name  in  the  S.  of 
Sumatra,  and  thence  became  applied 
to  the  district  through  which  the 
river  ran,  and  so  to  the  people  who 
lived  there ;  after  which  it  spread 
with  the  Malay  dialect  until  it  in<» 
eluded  not  only  many  allied,  but  also 
manv  foreign,  tribes ;  all  Malay- 
speaking  tribes  being  eventually  called 
Malays  without  regard  to  racial  origin. 
A  most  important  passage  in  this  con- 
nection is  to  be  found  in  Leyden's  Tr. 
of  the  'Malay  Annals*  (1821),  p.  20, 
in  which  direct  reference  to  such  a 
river  is  made :  *  There  is  a  country 
in  the  land  of  AndaMs  named  Paral- 
embang,  which  is  at  present  denomin- 
ated Palembang,  the  raja  of  which  was 
denominated  Damang  Lebar  Dawn 
(chieftain  Broad-leaf),  who  derived  his 
origin  from  Raja  Sulan  (Chulan?), 
whose  great-grandson  he  was.  The 
name  of  its  river  Muartatang,  into 
which  falls  another  river  named 
Sungey  Malayn,  near  the  source  of 
which  is  a  mountain  named  the 
mountain  Sagantang  Maha  Miru.' 
Here  Palembang  is  the  name  of  a 
well-known  Sumatran  State,  often  de- 
scribed as  the  original  home  of  the 
Malay  race.  In  standard  Malay  'Da- 
mang Lebar  Davm*  would  be  *  Damang 
Lebar  DaunJ  Raja  Chulan  is  prob- 
ably some  mythical  Indian  king,  the 
storjr  being  evidently  derived  from 
Indian  traditions.  '  Muartatang '  mav 
be  a  mistake  for  Muar  Tenang,  which 
is  a  place  one  heard  of  in  the  Penin- 
sula, though  I  do  not  know  for  certain 
where  it  is,  *  Sungey  Malayu  *  simply 
means  *  River  MakyiL*  'Sagantang 
Maha  Miru '  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  for 
Sa-guntang  Maha  Miru,  which  is  the 
name  used  in  the  Peninsula  for  tlie 
sacred  central  mountain  of  the  world 
on  which  the  episode  related  in  the 
Annals  occurred''  (see  Skeat,  Malay 
Magic,j^.  2).] 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
which  has  been  noted  by  Crawfurd, 
that  a  name  which  appears  on 
Ptolemy's  Tables  as  on  the  coast  of 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  which 
must  be  located  somewhere  about 
Maulmain,  is  MaXeoO  KwXor,  words 
which  in  Javanese  {Maldyu-Kulof^ 
would  signify  "Malays  of  the  West." 
After  this  the  next  (possible)  occurrence 
of  the  name  in  literature  is  in  the 
Geography  of  Edrisi,  who  describes 
Mcdai  as  a  great  island  in  the  eastern 
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seas,  or  rather  as  occupying  the  position 
of  the  Lemuria  of  Mr.  Sclater,  for  (in 
partial  accommodation  to  the  Ptole- 
maic theory  of  the  Indian  Sea)  it 
stretched  eastward  nearly  from  the 
coast  of  Zinj,  i.e.  of  Eastern  Africa,  to 
the  vicinity  Jot  China.  Thus  it  must 
be  uncertain  without  further  accounts 
whether  it  is  an  adumbration  of  the 
great  Malay  islands  (as  is  on  the  whole 
probable)  or  of  the  Island  of  the  Mala- 
gashes  (Madagascar),  if  it  is  either. 
We  then  come  to  Marco  Polo,  and 
after  him  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
mention  of  the  Malay  name  till  the 
Portuguese  entered  the  seas  of  the 
Archipelago.    • 

[a.D.  690.— Mr.  Skeat  notoa :  "I  Tmng 
B^ks  of  the  *Molo^a  oonntry,'  i.e,  the 
district  W.  or  N.W.  of  Palembang  in 
Sumatnu"] 

c.  1150.—''  The  Isle  of  Kalai  ib  very  great. 
.  .  .  The  people  devote  themselves  to  very 
profitable  trade  ;  aud  there  are  found  here 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  various  aro- 
matios  and  spices,  such  as  clove,  cinnamon, 
nard  .  .  .  and  nutmeg.  In  the  mountains 
are  mines  of  gold,  of  excellent  quality  .  .  . 
the  people  also  have  windmills." — Edrisi,  by 
Jauherl,  i.  945. 

c.  1273. — A  Chinese  notice  records  under 
this  year  that  tribute  was  sent  from  Siam 
to  the  Emperor.  "The  Siamese  had  long 
been  at  war  with  the  Maliyi,  or  Maliurh. 
but  both  nations  laid  aside  their  feud  ana 
submitted  to  China." — Notice  by  Sir  T. 
Wade,  in  BofWring'$  Siam,  i.  72. 

c.  1292. — "You  come  to  an  Island  which 
forms  a  kingdom,  and  is  called  Kalaiur. 
The  people  have  a  king  of  their  own,  and 
a  peculiar  language,  llie  city  is  a  fine  and 
noble  one,  and  there  is  a  great  trade  carried 
on  there.  All  kinds  of  spicery  are  to  be 
found  there." — Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iU.  ch.  8. 

c.  1539. — ".  .  .  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
livered to  him  the  letter,  it  was  translated 
into  the  Poi'toffol  out  of  the  Malayan  tongue 
wherein  it  was  written."— Pi?i/o,  E.T.  p.  15. 

1548.—".  .  .  having  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall  twelve  fathom  wide,  he  assaulted 
it  with  10,000  strangers,  Turks,  Abymn*, 
Moors,  Malattaires,  Aehems,  Jaos,  and 
Malayot."— T&uf.  p.  279. 

1558;— "And  so  these  Gentiles  like  the 
Moors  who  inhabit  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
Island  (Sumatra),  although  they  have  each 
their  peculiar  language,  almost  all  can 
speak  the  Malay  of  Malacca  as  being  the 
most  general  language  of  those  parte." — 
Barros,  III.  v.  1. 

,,  ,"  Everything  with  them  is  to  be 
a  gentleman ;  and  this  has  such  prevalence  in 
those  parts  that  you  will  never  find  a  native 
Mala^,  however  poor  he  may  be,  who  will 
set  his  hand  to  lift  a  thing  of  his  own  or 
anybody  else's  ;  every  service  must  be  done 
by  slaves." — Ibtd,  II.  vi,  1, 


1610.-:—"  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  J7b/- 
landen  meane,  to  suffer  these  Malayilans, 
CkinetianSj  and  Moores  of  these  countries, 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  free  trade  ihoraw 
all  the  Indies,  and  forbid  it  their  owne 
seruants,  countrymen,  and  Brethem,  upon 
paine  of  death  and  loese  of  goods.'* — Peier 
Williamsofi  Fhris,  in  Purchas,  i.  321. 

[Mr.  Skeat  writes:  "The  word 
Malaya  is  now  often  applied  by 
English  writers  to  the  Peninsula  as  a 
whole,  and  from  this  the  term  ICa- 
laysiaas  a  term  of  wider  application 
{i.e.  to  the  Archipelago)  has  been 
coined  (see  quotation  of  1610  above). 
The  former  is  very  frequently  mis- 
written  b^  English  writers  as  *  rdaJay^* 
a  barbarism  which  has  even  found 
place  on  the  title-page  of  a  book — 
*  Travel  and  Sport  in  Burma,  Siaiu 
aud  Malay,  by  John  Bradley,  London, 
1876.'"] 

MATiAYATiAM.  This  is  the  name 
applied  to  one  of  the  cultivated 
Dravidian  languages,  the  closest  in  its 
relation  to  the  TamiL  It  is  spoken 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Qhantsjfor  McUdya 
mountains^  from  the  Cnandiagiri 
River  on  the  North,  near  Mangalore 
(enterinff  the  sea  in  12*"  29^  beyond 
which  the  language  is,  for  a  limited 
distance,  Tiduj  and  then  Canarese,  to 
Trevandrum  on  the  South  (lat  8"  29^ 
where  Tamil  begins  to  supersede  it. 
Tamil,  however,  also  intertwines  with 
Malayalam  all  along  Malabar.  The 
term  Malaydlam  properly  applies  to 
territory,  not  language,  and  might  be 
rendered  <* Mountain  region"  [See 
under  MATiABAR,  and  L^n^  Man,  (jf 
Malabar,  i.  90.] 

MALDIVES,  MALDIVE  I8LDa» 

n.p.  The  proper  form  of  this  name 
appears  to  be  Male-dtva;  not,  as  the 
estimable  Garcia  de  Orta  says,  Nald- 
diva ;  whilst  the  etymology  which  he 
gives  is  certainly  wrong,  hard  as  it 
may  be  to  say  wnat  is  the  right  one. 
The  people  of  the  islands  &rmerly 
designated  themselves  and  their 
country  bv  a  form  of  the  word 
for  < island'  which  we  have  in  the 
Skt  dvipa  and  the  Pali  dipo.  We  find 
this  reflected  in  the  Divi  of  Ammianus^ 
and  in  the  Dim  and  i>i6a-j§t  (Pers. 
plural)  of  old  Arab  geogiaphers,  whilst 
It  survives  in  letters  of  the  18th 
century    addressed    to    the    Ceylon 
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Government  (Dutch)  by  the  Sultan 
of  the  Isles,  who  calls  his  kingdom 
DivdU  Rajj^,  and  his  people  JJivehe 
mihun.  Something  like  the  modern 
form  first  appears  in  Ibn  Batuta.  He, 
it  will  be  seen,  in  his  admirable 
account  of  these  islands,  caUs  them, 
as  it  wei*e,  AfoAaZ-dives,  and  says 
they  were  so  called  from  the  chief 
group  Mahaly  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan,  indicating  a  connection 
with  Mahaly  *a  palace.'  This  form  of 
the  name  looks  like  a  foreign  *  striving 
after  meaning.'  But  Pyrard  de  Laval, 
the  author  of  the  most  complete 
account  in  existence,  also  says  that  the 
name  of  the  islands  was  tjBiken  from 
MaUy  that  on  which  the  King  resided. 
Bishop  Caldwell  has  suggested  that 
these  islands  were  the  dives,  or  islands, 
of  MaU,  as  Malebdr  (see  MALABAB) 
was  the  coast-tract  or  continent,  of 
MaU,  It  is,  however,  not  impossible 
that  tihe  true  etymology  was  from 
mcUd,  *  a  garland  or  necklace,'  of  which 
their  configuration  is  highly  suggestive. 
[The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Malay aL  mdl, 
*  black,'  and  dvipa,  *  island,'  from  the 
dark  soil.  For  a  full  account  of  earlv 
notices  of  the  Maldives,  see  Mr.  Gray's 
note  on  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
423  seqq."]  Milbam  (Or.  Gommmerce,  i. 
336)  says :  "  This  island  was  (these 
islands  were)  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1607."    Let  us  see  ! 

A.D.  S02. — "  Legationes  undiqae  aolito 
ocios  coQcurrebant  ;  hino  Transtigritanis 
pacem  obsecrantibus  et  Armeniis,  inde 
nationibuB  Indicis  certatim  oum  donis  opti- 
mates  mittentibiiB  ante  tempus,  ab  luque 
DiTis  et  Serendivia. " — A  mmiati.  MarceUinut, 
xxii.  3. 

c.  545. — ^*And  round  about  it  {Sidedtba 
or  Taprobanet  i.e.  Ceylon)  there  are  a  number 
of  small  islands,  in  all  of  which  you  find 
fresh  water  and  coco-nuta.  And  these  are 
almost  all  set  close  to  one  another."— 
Comnaa,  in  Quhai/f  Ac,  clxxvii. 

851.— "  Between  this  Sea  (of  Uorkand) 
And  the  Sea  called  Lftravi  there  is  a  great 
number  of  isles  ;  their  number,  indeed,  it  is 
said,  amounts  to  1,900  ;  .  .  .  the  distance 
from  island  to  island  is  2,  8,  or  4  parasangs. 
They  are  idl  inhabited,  and  all  produce 
coco-palms.  .  .  .  The  last  of  these  islands 
is  Serendlb,  in  the  Sea  of  Horkand ;  it  is 
the  chief  of  all ;  they  give  the  islands  the 
name  of  Dibajftt"  (ue.  Dib<u).—Relai{on, 
Ac.,  tr.  by  Reinavd,  i.  4-5. 

c.  1030.— "The  si>ecial  name  of  Diva  is 
given  to  islands  which  are  formed  in  the 
sea,  and  which  appear  above  water  in  the 
form  of  accumulations  of  sand ;  these  sands 
contintially  augment,    spread,    and   unite, 


till  they  present  a  firm  aspect  .  .  .  these 
islands  are  divided  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  staple  product. 
Those  of  one  class  are  called  uUvSL-KiLmh 
(or  the  Cowry  Divahs),  because  of  the  cowries 
which   are   gathered    from   coco  -  branches 

Slanted  in  the  sea.  The  others  are  called 
liva-iTantor,  from  the  word  han^wr  (see 
COIB),  which  is  the  name  of  the  twine  made 
from  coco-fibres,  with  which  vessels  are 
stitched."— i4  l-BirUnl,  in  Heinavdj  Fmgmenn, 

1150. — See  also  EdrUi,  in  Jaubert's  Transl. 
i.  68.  But  the  translator  prints  a  bad 
reading,  RaibihIUy  for  Dibajftt. 

c.  1848.— "Ten  days  after  embarking  at 
Calecut  we  arrived  at  the  Islands  c^led 
Dhibat-«1-Mahal.  .  .  .  These  islands  are 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  World  ; 
there  are  some  2000  of  them.  Groups  of  a 
hundred,  or  not  quite  so  many,  of  these 
islands  are  found  clustered  into  a  ring,  and 
each  cluster  has  an  entrance  like  a  harbour- 
mouth,  and  it  is  only  there  that  ships  can 
enter.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  trees  that  grow  on 
these  islands  are  coco-palms.  .  .  .  'Hiey  are 
divided  into  re^ons  or  groups  .  .  .  among 
which  are  distinguished  ...  3^  Mahal, 
the  group  which  g^ves  a  name  to  the  whole, 
and  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Sultans." 
— Ihn  Batnta,  iv.  110  uqq. 

1442.— Alxlurrazzak  also  calls  them  "the 
isles  of  Diva-MahaL"— In  Not.  et  ExU. 
xiv.  429. 

1508.—"  But  Dom  Vasoo  .  .  .  said  that 
things  must  go  on  as  they  were  to  India, 
and  there  he  would  inquire  into  the  truth. 
And  so  arriving  in  the  Gulf  {golfSLo)  where 
the  storm  befel  them,  all  were  separated, 
and  that  vessel  which  steered  badly,  parted 
companv  with  the  fleet,  and  found  itself  at 
one  of  the  first  islands  of  Maldiva,  at  which 
they  sto|)ped  some  days  enjoying  themselves. 
For  the  island  abounded  in  provisions,  and 
the  men  indulged  to  excess  in  eating  cooos, 
and  fish,  and  in  drinking  bad  stagnant 
water,  and  in  disorders  with  women  ;  so 
that  many  died."— Correa,  i.  847. 

[1512.—"  Mafamede  Ma^ay  with  two  ships 
put  into  the  Maldive  islands  (ilhas  de 
Maldiva)."- -4/6i<yttrryM«,  Cartas^  p.  30.] 

1568.— "/e.  Though  it  be  somewhat  to 
interrupt  the  business  in  hand, — why  is  that 
chain  of  islands  called  *  Islands  of  Ualdiva '  "i 

"0.  In  this  matter  of  the  nomenclature 
of  lands  and  seas  and  kingdoms,  many  of 
our  people  make  gerat  mistakes  even  in 
regard  to  our  own  lands ;  how  then  can  you 
expect  that  one  can  give  you  the  rationale 
of  etymologies  of  names  in  foreign  tongues  % 
But,  nevertheless,  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  heard  say.  And  that  is  that  the  right 
name  is  not  Haldiva,  but  Nalediva  ;  for  iiale 
in  Malabar  means  'four, 'and  diva  *  island^* 
so  that  in  the  Malabar  tongue  the  name  is 
as  much  as  to  say  '  Four  Isles.'  .  .  .  And  in 
the  same  way  we  call  a  certain  island  that 
is  12  leagues  from  Gkxt  Angediva  (see 
ANCHEDiVA),  because  there  are  five  in 
the  group,  and  so  the  name  in  Malabar 
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means  'Fi^e  Isles,'  for  atiffe  is  'five.'  But 
these  derivations  rest  on  common  report,  I 
don't  detail  them  to  you  as  demonstrable 
facts." — Oarcia,  Cdlloquiot,  f.  11. 

1572.~"Nas  ilhas  de  Maldiya."  (See 
COCO-DEMEB.) 

c.  1610. — "Ce  Boyaume  en  leur  langage 
s'appelle  ULtl^^-ragui^  Bovaume  de  Mall,  et 
des  autres  peuples  de  I'lnde  il  s'appelle 
Ual^-diyar,  et  les  peuples  dines  .  .  .  L'lsle 
priiicipale,  comme  j'ay  dit^  s'appelle  Mal6, 
qui  donne  le  nom  "k  tout  le  reste  des  autres  ; 
car  le  mot  Dines  signifie  vn  nombre  de  petites 
isles  amass^es."— Pymrcf  de  Lavalf  i.  o3,  68, 
ed.  1679.    [Hak.  Soc.  i.  83, 177.] 

1683.—"  Mr.  Beard  sent  up  his  Couries, 
which  he  had  received  from  ye  Hanldiyas, 
to  be  put  off  and  passed  by  Mr.  Qiamock 
at  Cassumbazar." — Htdgfa^  Diary ,  Oct.  2  ; 
[Hak.  Soo.  i.  122]. 

MALUMy  s.  In  a  ship  with 
English  officers  and  native  crew,  the 
mate  is  called  mdlum  sdhib.  The  word 
is  Ar.  mu^allim,  literally  *the  In- 
structor,' and  is  properly  applied  to 
the  pilot  or  sailing-niaster.  The  word 
maj  be  compared,  thus  used,  with  our 
*  master'  in  the  Navy.  In  regard  to 
the  first  quotation  we  may  observe 
that  Ndkhuda  (see  NACODA)  is,  rather 
than  Mv^aUivit  *  the  captain ' ;  though 
its  proper  meaning  is  the  owner  of 
the  ship  ;  the  two  capacities  of  owner 
and  skipper  being  doubtless  often  com- 
bined. The  distinction  of  Mu*aUtm 
from  Ndkhuda  accounts  for  the  former 
title  being  assigned  to  the  mate. 

1497. — "And  he  sent  20  cruzados  in  gold, 
and  20  testoons  in  silver  for  the  Malemos, 
who  were  the  pilots,  for  of  these  coins  he 
would  give  each  month  whatever  he  (the 
Sheikh)  should  direct."— CVrm,  i.  38  (E.T. 
by  Ld,  Stanley  of  Alderlnf,  88).  On  this 
passage  the  Tmnslator  sa^s :  '*The  word  is 
perhaps  the  Arabic  for  an  instructor,  a  word 
m  general  use  all  over  Africa."  It  is  curious 
that  his  varied  experience  should  have  failed 
to  recognise  the  habitual  marine  use  of  the 
term. 

1541. — "Meanwhile  he  sent  three  eatnrs 
(q.v.)  to  the  Port  of  the  Malems  {Porto  dos 
Jaalemos)  in  order  to  get  some  pilot.  .  .  . 
In  Uiis  rort  of  the  Bwndd  qf  tke  ICalems 
the  ships  of  the  Moors  take  pilots  when 
they  enter  the  Straits,  and  when  they 
return  they  leave  them  here  again."* — 
Cbrreo,  iv.  168. 

*  This  Port  was  immediately  outside  the  Straits, 
as  appears  flrom  the  description  of  Dom  Jofio  de 
Castro  (1641):  "Now  tnniins  to  the  'Gates'  of 
the  Btiait,  which  are  the  chief  object  of  our 
description,  we  remark  that  here  the  land  of 
Arabia  jnts  out  into  the  sea,  fbrming  a  prominent 
Point,  and  very  prolonged.  .  .  .  This  is  the  point 
or  promontory  which  Ptolemy  calls  Pouidiwm. 
...  In  front  of  it,  a  little  more  than  a  gunshot 


1553.—* 


among  whom  (at  Melinda) 


came  a  Moor,  a  Guzarate  bv  nation,  called 
Mftlew  Cana,  who,  as  much  for  the  eatis* 
faction  he  had  in  conversing  with  our  people, 
as  to  please  the  King,  who  was  inquiring  for 
a  pilot  to  g^ve  them,  agreed  to  accompany 
them."— JBo/Tcw,  I.  iv.  6. 

0. 1590.— ' ' Mn'allim  or  Captain.  He  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  depths  and  shallow 
places  of  the  Ocean,  and  must  know 
astronomy.  It  is  ho  who  guides  the  ship 
to  her  destination,  and  prevents  her  falling 
into  dangers." — Aln^  ed.  Bloehtnann,  i  280. 

[1887.— '*  The  second  class,  or  MalnmiB, 
are  sailors."— Z^a»,  McUahar^  ii.  ocxov.] 

MAWTTRAN,    MAMTRA,    s.      JL 

medicine  from  old  times  of  much 
repute  in  the  East,  especially  for  eye- 
diseases,  and  imported  from  Himalayan 
and  Trans- Himalayan  regions.  It  ia^ 
a  popular  native  drug  in  the  Punjab- 
bazars,  where  it  is  still  knowa  as 
mamira^  also  as  pUidrl,  It  seems 
probable  that  the  name  is  applied  ta 
bitter  roots  of  kindred  properties  but 
of  more  than  one  specific  origin. 
Hanbury  and  Fliicki^r  describe  it  as> 
the  rhizome  of  Coptis  Teeta^  Wallich^ 
tUa  being  the  name  of  the  dru^  in 
the  Mishmi  country  at  the  heaa  of 
the  Assam  Valley,  from  which  it  i»  * 
imported  into  Bengal.  But  Stewart 
states  explicitly  that  the  mumira  of 
the  Punjab  Ijazars  is  now  "known  to 
be"  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  derived 
from  Thalidr^im  foltosum  D.C.,  a  tall 
plant  which  is  conunon  throughout  the 
temperate  Himalaya  (50(X)  to  8(XK)  feet) 
and  on  the  Kasia  Hills,  and  is  ex- 
ported from  Kunlaun  unaer  the  name 
of  Momiri.  [See  J^ott,  Econ,  Diet.  vi. 
pt.  iv.  42  tteq.J  "The  Mamira  of  the 
old  Arab  writers  was  identified  with 
XcXid^nov  fiiya,  by  which,  however. 
Low  {Aram,  PJlanzennamen^  p.  220) 
says  they  understood  curcuma  lon^/^ 
W.R.S. 

c.  A.i).  600-700.  — "  'Siafiipds,  oTor 
^i^of  ri  ir6af  iarbf  ^or  CxTrtp  K»6(fKow 
TVKToi^,  &WOS  oiXds  Tt  Kcd  XtvKtifJLora  Xer- 
rvpeiy  ircirttf-reiJrrai,  diyXovAri  ^iirruc^f  irrdp- 
Xop  iwdfiews," — Pauli  Aeginetae  Medici^ 
Libri  vii.,  Basileae  1538,  l2b.  vii.  cap.  iii. 
sect.  12  (p.  246). 

c.  1020.— «Memir«m  quid  est?  Est  lig- 
num sicut  nodi  declinans  ad  nigredinem  .  .  . 

off,  is  an  islet  called  the  Ilheo  dot  Roboetnt;  becanse 
Roboao  in  Arabic  means  a  pilot ;  and  the  pitoks 
living  here  go  aboard  the  ships  which  come  fram 
outside,  and  conduct  them,"  Ie&— JMtiro  do  Moor 
BooBOy  &c,  85. 

The  Island  retains  its  name,  and  is  mentioned 
as  FOal  Idand  by  Oapt  Haines  in  /.  R.  G§og,  Soc., 
ix.  lS0b    It  lies  about  1^  m.  due  east  of  Perim. 
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mundificat  albuginem  in  oculis,  et  acuit 
▼iBam :  quum  ex  eo  fit  collyrium  et  absteigit 
huroiditatem  grossam.  .  .  .**  kc. — Avicettnae 
Opera,  Venet.  1564,  p.  346  (lib.  ii.  tractat.  ii.). 

The  glossary  of  Arabic  terms  by  Andreas 
-de  Alpa^o  of  Belluno,  attached  to  various 
•early  editions  of  Avicenna,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation :  "  Memirem  est  radix 
nodosa,  non  multum  groasBy  citrini  colons, 
iricut  curcuma ;  minor  tamen  est  et  subtilior, 
et  asportatur  ex  Indift,  et  apud  physicos 
•orientales  est  valde  nota,  et  usitatur  in 
passionibus  oculi." 

c.  1100.— "Memiiam  Arabibus,  x^^*^^- 
piov  fidya  Graecis,"  &c. — Jo,  Serapionis  de 
SimpL  Afedieam.  Historia,  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixxvi. 
<ed.  Ven.  1562,  f.  106). 

c.  120O. — "Some  maintain  that  this  plant 
{*vrui  al-fdbaghln)  is  the  small  kurkum 
^tumeric),  and  others  that  it  is  mamlrtLn. 
.  .  .  The  iurhum  is  brought  to  us  from  India. 
.  .  .  The  wftwiii-a^ti  is  imported  from  China, 
■and  has  the  same  properties  as  kurkum" — 
Jbn  Batikar,  ii.  186-188. 

c.  1550. — "  But  they  have  a  much  greater 
Appreciation  of  anoUier  little  root  which 
ffrows  in  the  mountains  of  Suocuir  (t.«. 
Suchau  in  Shensi),  where  the  rhubarb  grows, 
And  which  they  call  Uambroni-Chini  {i.e. 
UamIrftn-i-C%tnt).  This  is  extremely  dear, 
And  is  used  in  most  of  their  ailments,  but 
especially  when  the  eyes  are  affected.  They 
grmd  it  on  a  stone  with  rose  water,  and 
anoint  the  eyes  with  it.  The  result  is 
wonderfully  beneficial." — Hajji  MakonuMd** 
Account  qf  Gaihay^  in  Ramtuno,  ii.  f .  15i;. 

c.  1673.— (At  Aleppo).  ''Mamiranitchixii, 
^ood  for  eyes  as  they  say." — Rauwolf,  in 
Ray's  2nd  ed.  p.  114. 

Also  the  following  we  boiTOw  from 
Dozy's  Suppl,  aux  Ihctt.  Arabes: — 

1682. — "  Mehr  haben  ihre  Krilmer  kleine 
wiirtEelein  zu  verkaufen  wiawniTMiii  tchini 
^enennet,  in  gebresten  der  Augen,  wie  sie 
fiiigeben  ganz  dienslich ;  diese  seind  gelb- 
lecht  wie  die  Curcuma  umb  ein  zimlichs 
longer,  auch  diinner  und  knopffet  das  solche 
unseren  weisz  vnirtzlen  sehr  ehnlich,  und 
wol  ^r  das  rechte  mamiran  mogen  gehalten 
werden,  dessen  sonderlich  Rhases  an  mehr 
orten  gedencket."  —  Rauwolff,  AigetUliehe 
Be$chreibuR^  der  jRaisz,  126. 

c.  1665. — "These  caravans  brought  back 
MMkf  China-wood^  Rvhcarh,  and  Miuniron. 
which  last  is  a  small  root  exceeding  good 
for  ill  eyes."  — JB«r»wr,  E.T.  136;  fed. 
C<»utahU,  426]. 

1862.  —  "  Imports  from  Tarkand  and 
Chan^than,  through  Leh  to  the  Punjab  .  •  . 
Kamuan-t-CAtfu  (a  yellow  root,  medicine 
for  the  ejes)  .  .  ." —  Pwnjcmb  Trade  Report, 
App.  XXIV.  p.  ocxxxiii. 

MAMLUTDAB,  s.  P.—H.  mu'- 
<[mal(Uddr  (from  Ar.  mu^dmala,  'affairs, 
lousiness 'X  ^^^^  ^^  Mahr.  mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly  iwed  in  Western  India.    For- 


merly it  was  the  designation,  under 
various  native  governments,  of  the 
chief  civil  officer  of  a  district,  and  is 
now  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  title 
of  a  native  civil  officer  in  charge  of  a 
Talook,  corresponding  nearly  to  the 
Tahseeldar  of  a  pergunna  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  but  of  a  status 
somewhat  more  important. 

[1826.— *'  I  now  proceeded  to  the  Haamn- 
Int-dar,  or  farmer  of  the  district.  .  .  ."— 
Pandurang  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  42.] 

MAMOOL,  s. ;  MAMOOLEE,  adj. 
Custom,  Customary.  Ar. — H.  ma^mUL 
The  literal  meaning  is  '  practised,'  and 
then  *  established,  customary.'  Ma^mGl 
is,  in  short,  'precedent,'  by  which  all 
Orientals  set  as  much  store  as  English 
lawyers,  e.a.  "And  Laban  said.  It  must 
not  so  be  done  in  our  country  {lU.  It  is 
not  so  done  in  our  place)  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  nrstbom." — Genesis 
xxix.  26. 

MAMOOTY,  MAMOTY,  MO- 
MATTY,  s.  A  digging  tool  of  the 
form  usual  all  over  India,  i.e.  not  in 
the  shape  of  a  spade,  but  in  that  of  a 
hoe,  with  the  helve  at  an  acute  aimle 
with  the  blade.  [See  FOWRA.]  The 
word  is  of  S.  Indian  origin,  Tamil 
manvMiy  '  earth-cutter ' ;  and  its  ver- 
nacular use  is  confined  to  the  Tamil 
re^ons,  but  it  has  long  been  an  estab- 
lished term  in  the  list  of  ordnance 
stores  all  over  India,  and  thus  has  a 
certain  prevalence  in  Anglo-Indian  use 
beyond  these  limits. 

[1782.—**  He  marched  .  .  .  with  two 
battalions  of  sepoys  .  .  .  who  were  ordered 
to  make  a  show  of  entrenching  themselves 
with  mamntieB.  .  .  ."  —  Letter  of  Ld, 
McLoartneyy  in  Forrest,  SetecHons,  iii.  855.] 

[1862.—".  .  .  by  means  of  a  momet^  or 
hatchet,  which  he  ran  and  borrowed  from  a 
husbandman  •  .  .  this  fellow  dug  ...  a 
reservoir.  .  .  ." — Nmle,  Narrative  of  Resid- 
ence in  Siam,  138.] . 

MANGETITA,  s.  A  large  cargo-boat, 
with  a  single  mast  and  a  square  sail, 
much  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
is  the  Portuguese  form;  the  original 
Malayalam  word  is  manHy  \manchi,  Skt 
mancha,  *a  cot'  so  callea  apparently 
from  its  raised  platform  for  cargo,] 
and  nowadays  a  nearer  approach  to 
this,  manjee,  &c.,  is  usual. 

c.  1512.—"  So  he  made  ready  two  man- 
chiuui,  and  one  night  got  into  the  house  of 
the  King,   and  stole   from  him   the  most 
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beautiful  woman  that  ha  had,  and,  along 
with  her,  jeweLs  and  a  quantity  of  money. 
—Correa,  i.  281. 

1525.— *'Quatro  lanchi—  (g.v.)  grandea 
e  seis  ffua/aluzfs  (see  CALALuZ)  e  man- 
chuas  que  se  remam  muyto." — Lembranfa 
doB  C<nuoLS  de  India,  p.  8. 

1552.— "Ma&chiUUl  Que  sam  navioe  de 
remo  "—Ccutanheda,  ii.  3d2. 

c.  1610.— *' II  a  Yne  petite  Galiote,  qu'ils 
appellent  Manchoate,  fort  bien  couverte 
.  .  .  et  faut  huit  ou  neuf  hommes  aeulement 
pour  la  mener.  "—Pymrrf  de  Laval,  ii.  26 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  42]. 

[1623.—".  .  .  boatfl  which  they  caU 
Maneive,  going  with  20  or  24  Oars."— P. 
ddla  Valte,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  211 ;  Mandxia  in 
ii.  217. 

[1679.—'*!  commanded  the  flhibban  and 
manchuas  to  keepe  a  little  ahead  of  me." — 
Vule,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  clxxxiv.] 

1682.— "Ex  hujusmodi  arboribus  excavatis 
naviculas  Indi  conficiunt,  quas  Mamijftat 
appellant,  quarum  nonuUae  longitudine  80, 
latitudine  9  pedum  mensuram  superant." — 
Rheede,  HoH,  Malabar,  iii.  27. 

[1736.— '<  All  ships  and  vessels  ...  as 
well  as  the  mimchuaB  appertaining  to  the 
Company's  officers."  — 'ftoaty,  in  Logan, 
.Vo/oZwr,  ii.  31. 

MANDAD0BE,8.  Vovt.  mandador, 
*one  who  commands.' 

1673.— "Each  of  which  Tribes  have  a 
Mandadore  or  Superintendent"— /Vyrr,  67. 

MANDALAT,  MANDALE,  n.p. 
The  capital  of  the  King  of  Burmah, 
founded  in  1860,  7  miles  north  of  the 
preceding  capital  Amarapura,  and 
between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Irawadi.  The  name  was 
taken  from  that  of  a  conical  isolated 
hil^  rising  high  above  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Irawadi,  and  crowned  by 
a  gilt  pagoda.  The  name  of  the  hill 
(and  now  of  the  citv  at  its  base)  prob- 
ably represents  Mandaray  the  sacred 
mountain  which  in  Hindu  mythology 
served  the  gods  as  a  chuming-staflF  at 
the  chuminff  of  the  sea.  The  hill 
appears  as  Mandiye-taung  in  Major 
Grant  Allan's  Map  of  the  Environs 
of  Amarapura  (1855),  published  in  the 
Narrative  of  Major  Phayre's  Mission, 
but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Narrative  itself. 

[1860. — See  the  account  of  Maildelay  in 
Mcuon,  BurtMh,  14  teqti.] 

1861. — "Next  morning  the  son  of  my 
friendly  host  acoompani^Kl  me  to  the  Man- 
dalay  Hill,  on  which  there  stands  in  a  gilt 
chapel  the  image  of  Shwesayatta,  pointing 
down  with  outstretched  finger  to  the  Palace 


of  Ma&daJay,  interpreted  as  the  divioB 
command  there  to  build  a  city  ...  on  th» 
other  side  where  the  hill  falls  in  an  abrupt, 
precipice,  sits  a  gigantic  Buddha  gazing  iii 
motionless  meditation  on  the  mountains* 
opposite.  There  are  here  some  caves  in  th& 
hard  rock,  built  up  with  bricks  and  white- 
washed, which  are  inhabited  by  eremiten. 
.  .  ."— Aw<m»'*  TraoeU  (German),  ii.  89-90. 

MANDABIN,  s.  Port.  Mandartj^ 
Mandarim.  Wedgwood  explains  and 
derives  the  word  thus:  **A  Chinese  ' 
officer,  a  name  first  made  known  to 
us  by  the  Portuguese,  and  like  the 
Indian  catte^  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  a  native  term.  From  Portuguese 
mandar^  to  hold  authority,  command, 
govern,  &c."  So  also  T.  Hyde  in  the 
quotation  below.  Except  as  regards, 
tne  word  having  been  first  made 
known  to  us  by  the  Portuguese,  this, 
is  an  old  and  persistent  mistake. 
What  sort  of  form  would  mandarij  l>e 
as  a  derivative  from  mandar?  The 
Portuguese  might  have  applied  to 
Eastern  officiate  some  such  word  as. 
mandador,  which  a  preceding  article 
(see  MAMDADORE)  shows  that  they 
aid  apply  in  certain  cases.  But  the 
parallel  to  the  assumed  origin  of 
mandarin  from  mandar  would  be  that 
English  voyagers  on  visiting  Chinii, 
or  some  other  country  in  the  far  Easty 
should  have  invented,  as  a  title  for 
the  officials  of  that  country,  a  new 
and  abnormal  derivation  from  'order,* 
and  called  them  orderumhos. 

The  word  is  really  a  slight  corrup- 
tion of  Hind,  (from  Skt.)  mantriy  *a 
counsellor,  a  Minister  of  State,'  for 
which  it  was  indeed  the  proper  old  pre- 
Mahommedan  term  in  India.  It  has 
been  adopted,  and  specially  affected  in 
various  Indo-Chinese  countries,  and 
particularly  bv  the  Malays,  among 
whom  it  is  habitually  applied  to  the 
highest  class  of  public  officers  (see 
OrawfurcPs  Malay  Vict,  a  v.  [and  Klin- 
kert,  who  writes  manim,  colloquially 
Tuenfrt]).  Yet  Crawfurd  himself,  strange 
to  say,  adopts  the  current  explanation 
as  from  tne  Portuguese  -(see  /.  Ind, 
Archiv.  iv.  189).  [Klinkert  adopts 
the  skt.  derivation.]  It  is,  no  douot, 
probable  that  the  instinctive  "striving 
after  meaning"  may^  have  shaped  the 
corruption  of  mantrt  into  a  semblance 
of  mandar.  Marsden  is  still  more 
oddly  perverse,  videns  meliora,  deUriora 
secMtus,  when  he  says :  "  The  officers 
next  in  rank  to  the  Sultan  are  Mantree^ 
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which  some  apprehend  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  Mandarin^  a  title 
of  distinction  among  the  Chinese  "  (H. 
of  Sumatra,  2nd  el  285).  Ritter 
adopts  the  etymology  from  mandar, 
apparently  after  A.  W.  Schlegel  * 
llie  true  etymon  ifl  pointed  out  in 
Notes  and  Queries  in  China  and  Japan, 
iii.  12,  and  by  one  of  the  present 
writers  in  Ocean  Highways  for  Sept. 
1872,  p,  186.  Several  of  the  quota- 
tions beloiJir  will  show  that  the  earlier 
applications  of  the  title  have  no 
reference  to  China  at  all,  but  to  oflScers 
of  state,  not  only  in  the  Malay 
countries,  but  in  Continental  India. 
We  may  add  that  mantri  (see  MUN- 
TEEE)  IS  stiU  much  in  vogue  among 
theHess  barbarous  Hill  Races  on  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  (e.g.  among 
the  Kagias  (see  C08STA)  as  a  de- 
nomination for  their  petty  dignitaries 
under  the  chief.  Gibbon  was  perhaps 
aware  of  the  true  origin  of  mandarin; 
see  below. 

c.  A.D.  400  (?).— "The  King  desiroua  of 
trying  cases  must  enter  the  assembly  com- 
poeecTin  mannA',  together  with  Brahmans 
who  know  the  Ved&B,  and  mantrina  (or 
oowaae\loTa).*'—Manu,  riii.  1. 

[1522. — " .  .  .  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent 

■  one  of  his  chief  mandarim  {ma-ndarim)."^ 

India  Office  MSS.  in  an  Agreement  made  by 

the  Portuguese  with  the  ''Rey  de  Sund^i, ' 

this  Sunda  being  that  of  the  Straits.] 

1524.— (At  the  Moluccas)  "and  they  cut 
off  the  heads  of  all  the  dead  Moors,  and 
indeed  fought  with  one  another  for  these, 
because  whoever  brought  in  seven  heads  of 
enemies,  they  made  him  a  knight,  and 
called  him  manderym,  which  is  their  name 
for  Knight."— Corrcft,  ii.  808. 

c.  1640. — ".  .  .  the  which  corsairs  had 
their  own  dealings  with  the  Mandarins  of 
those  ports,  to  whom  they  used  to  give 
many  and  heavy  bribes  to  allow  them  to 
sell  on  shore  what  they  plundered  on  the 
aetL,"— Pinto,  cap.  1. 

1552.— (At  Malacca)  "whence  subsist  the 
King  and  the  Prince  with  their  mandarinB, 
who  ai«  the  gentlemen."— Ca*tonA«fa,  iii. 
207. 

„  (In  China).  "There  are  among 
them  degrees  of  honour,  and  according  to 
their  degrees  of  honour  is  their  service; 
gentlemen  {Jidalaos)  whom  they  call  man- 
^•ring  ride  on  horseback,  and  when  they 
pass  along  the  streets  the  common  people 
make  way  for  them." — Ibid.  iv.  67. 

1668.— "  Proceeding  ashore  in  two  or 
three  boats  dressed  with  flags  and  with  a 


•  Bee  Brdkunde,  v.  647.  The  Index  to  Ritter 
ffives  a  reference  to  A.  W.  Sehott,  Mag.  fur  die 
lUeraL  de»  AusL,  1887,  No.  124.  This  we  have 
pot  been  able  to  see. 


grand  blare  of  trumpets  (this  was  at  Malacca    * 
m  1508-9).    .   .    .   Jeronymo   Teixeira  was 
received  by  many  Mandarijs  of  the  King, 
these  being  the  most  noble  class  of  the  city. 
—De  Barros,  Dec.  II.  liv.  iv.  cap.  8. 

"And  he  being  already  known  to 
the  Mandarys  (at  Chittagong,  m  Bengal), 
and  held  to  be  a  man  profitable  to  the 
country,  because  of  the  heavy  amounts  of 
duty  that  he  paid,  he  was  regarded  like  a 
native."— ifewi.  Dec.  IV.  liv.  ix.  cap.  2. 

„  "  And  from  these  Cellaiea  and  native 
Malays  come  all  the  Mandarina,  who  are 
now  the  gentlemen  {Jidalgos)  of  Malaoa."— 
Ibid.  II.  vi.  1. 

1598.— "They  are  called  .  .  .  MaiidorijiiB, 
and  are  always  borne  in  the  streetes,  sitting 
in  chariots  which  are  hanged  about  with 
Curtaines  of  Silke,  covered  with  Clothes  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  and  are  much  given  to 
banketing,  eating  and  drinking,  and  making 
jrood  cheare,  as  also  the  whole  land  of 
China."-jDtw*:Aote»,  39 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  135]. 
1810.—"  The  Handoiinfl  (officious  officers) 
would  have  interverted  the  king's  command 
for  their  own  covetousnesse "  (at  Siam).— 
Pder  Williamfon  Flxnitt  in  Purcfuu,  i.  822. 

1612.— "Shah  Indra  Brama  fled  in  like 
manner  to  Malacca,  where  they  were  gra- 
ciously received  by  the  King,  Mansur  Shah, 
who  had  the  Prince  converted  to  Islamism, 
and  appointed  him  to  be  a  Mantor."— ^Vim 
Malayv,  in  J.  Ind.  Arch.  v.  730. 

c;  1663.— "Domandb  il  Signor  Carlo  se 
mandarino  h  voce  Chinese.  Disse  esser 
Portoghese,  e  che  in  Chinese  si  chiamano 
Quoan,  che  signifia  signoreggiare,  coman- 
dare,  gobemare."  —  Vtaggto  del  P.  Uw. 
Gmeber,  in  Thevenot,  Divers  Voyaget. 

1682  —In  the  Kingdome  of  Patane  (on  E. 
coast  of  Malay  Peninsula)  "The  King> 
counsellors  are  caUed  Mentary.  —Nieuhot, 
Zee  en  Lani-Reize,  ii.  64. 

c.  1690. ' '  UandaTinomm  autem  nomine 

intelKguntur  omnia  generis  officiarii,  qui  a 
mandando  appellantur  numdarini  lingua 
LusitanicA,  quae  unica  Europaea  est  in  oris 
Chinensibus  obtinens."— T.  Hyde,  De  Ludft 
OrientalibM,  in  SyniagnuUa,  Oxon.  1/b/, 
ii.  266. 

1719.—".  .  .  one  of  the  MandarinB,  a 
kind  of  viceroy  or  principal  magistrate  in 
the  province  where  they  reside.'  —RobiMon 
Gnuoe,  Pt.  ii. 

1726.—"  Mantrffl.  Councillors.  These 
give  rede  and  deed  in  things  of  moment, 
Snd  otherwise  are  in  the  Government  next 
to  the  King.  .  .  ."  (in  Ceylon).— Valenttjn, 
Names,  Ac,  6. 

1727  —"Every  province  or  city  (Bunra) 
has  a'Mandereen  or  Deputy  residing  at 
Court,  which  is  generally  m  the  City  of 
Ava,  the  present  Metropolis.'  —A .  HamxUon, 
U.  48,  [e<f.  1744,  U.  42]. 

1774 " ,  ,  .  presented  to  each  of  the 

Batchian  Manterlea  as  well  as  the  two 
officers  a  scariet  coat."— JFVwreK,  K  to  N. 
OutTieay  p.  100. 
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1788.—" .  .  .  Some  words  notoriously 
corrupt  are  fixed,  and  as  it  were  uaturalized 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  .  .  .  and  we  are  pleased 
to  blend  the  three  Chinese  monosyllables 
Con-fd^tzee  in  the  respectable  name  of 
Confucius,  or  even  to  aaopt  the  Portuguese 
corruption  of  Mandarin.— (7i66o»,  Preface 
to  his  4th  volume. 

1879.— ''The  Mentri,  the  Malay  Governor 
of  Larut  .  .  .  was  powerless  to  restore 
order."— ifMf  Bird,  Oolden  Ckenmese,  267. 

Used  as  an  adjective  : 

[c.  1848.— ''The  mandarin-boat,  or  'Smu^- 
boat,'  as  it  is  often  called  by  the  natives,  is 
the  most  elegant  thing  that  floats." — Bem- 
autU^  Voj/offe  to  ChinUf  ii.  71. 

[1878.— "The  Cho-Ka-Shun,  or  boats  in 
which  the  "pffM^wH^riw  travel,  are  not  unlike 
large  floating  caravans." — Gray,  China,  ii. 
270.] 

MANDABm    LANQUAQE,     s. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  official 
and  literary  class  in  China,  as  opposed 
to  local  aialects.  In  Chinese  it  is 
called  Kuan-HiuL.  It  is  substantially 
the  language  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  and  middle  zones  of  China, 
extending  to  Yun-nan.  It  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  literary  style 
which  is  used  in  books.  [See  BaUy 
Tilings  Chinese^  169  seq.'] 

1674.— "The  Language  ...  is  called 
Quenhra  {hua),  or  the  Langnago  of  Manda- 
rines, because  as  thev  spread  their  com- 
mand they  introduced  itj  and  it  is  used 
throughout  fA\  the  Empire,  as  Latin  in 
Europe.  It  is  very  barren,  and  as  it  has 
more  Letters  far  than  any  other,  so  it  has 
fewer  words."- jFaria  y  Soum,  E.T.  ii.  468. 

MANQALOBE,  n.p.  The  only 
place  now  well  known  by  this  name 
IS  (a)  MangcU-Hr,  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  Southern  Canara  and  chief  town  of 
that  district,  in  lat.  12'*  51'  N.  In 
Mir  Hiisain  Ali's  Life  of  Haidar  it  is 
called  " Gorial  Bunder"  perhaps  a  corr. 
of  Kandidlj  which  is  said  in  the  Imp. 
Oaz.  to  be  the  modern  native  name. 

(There  is  a  place  called  Gurupura  close 
ly  ;  see  Madras  Gloss.  s.v.  Goorpore.^ 
The  name  in  this  form  is  found  in  an 
inscription  of  the  11th  century,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  original  form 
and  etymology.  [Th^  present  name 
is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Mangold  DevL]  But  the  name  in 
apT)roximate  forms  (from  ma^ala^ 
•gladness')  is  common  in  India.  One 
other  port  (b)  on  the  coast  of  Peninsu- 
lar Quzerat  was  formerly  well  known, 
now  commonly  called  Aiungrole,    And 


another  nlace  of  the  name  (c)  Manglo^ 
var  in  the  valley  of  Swat,  north  of 
Peshawar,  is  mentioned  by  Hwen 
T'sanff  as  a  city  of  Qandhara.    It  is 

grobably  the  same  that   appears   in 
kt.    literature    (see     WilltamSj    av. 
Mangald)  as  the  capital  of  Udyana. 

a.  Mangalore  of  Canara. 

c.  150.— "  Mero^d  «  rw  Skeii««rr6^ir 
KoX  Tov  Bdpiot  ir6Xeif  aWe*  Mayy^i^oup,*' — 
Ptolemy,  VII.  i.  86. 

c.  545.—''  And  the  most  notable  places  of 
trade  are  these  .  .  .  and  then  the  five  ports 
of  Mal^  from  which  pepper  ia  exported,  to 
wit,  Parti,  Man^famth.  .  .  ."— Comuu,  in 
QUhcty,  &c.  clxzTii. 

[c.1800.— "Kanjaror."  See  under  SHHT- 
KALI.] 

c.  1343.  —  "Quitting  Fakanur  (see 
BACANOBE)  we  arrived  after  three  days 
at  the  city  of  Manjartkr,  which  is  large  and 
situated  on  an  estuary.  ...  It  is  here  that 
most  of  the  merchants  of  Pars  and  Yemen 
land ;  popper  and  ginger  are  very  abundant.** 
— 76»  Baiuta,  W.  79-«). 

1442.— "After having  passed  the  port  of 
Bendinaneh  (see  PANDiJtANI)  situated  oa 
the  coast  of  Melibar,  (he)  reached  the  port 
of  Uangalor,  which  tormi^the  frontier  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bidjanagar.  .  .  ." — Ahdur-- 
rozaU,  m  India  in  the  XVth  Cent.,  20. 

1516. — "There  is  another  laige  river 
towards  the  sou^th,  along  the  sea-sb<M«, 
where  there-  is  a  very  -  large  town,  peopled 
by  Moors  and  Oentiles,  of  the  kingdom  of 
mrsinga,  called  Uangalor.  .  .  .  They  also 
ship  there  much  rice  in  Moorish  ships  for 
Aden,  also  pepper,  which  thenceforward  the 
earth  begins  to  produce." — Barbota,  88. 

1727.— "The  Fields  here  bear  two  Oops 
of  Com  yearly  in  the  Plains ;  and  the  higher 
Grounds  produce  Pepper,  Bettle-nut,  Sandal- 
wood, Iron  and  Steel,   which  make 


galore  a  Place  of  pretty  good  Trade." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  285,  [ed.  1744]. 

b.  ICangalor    or    Mimgrole    in 

Guzerat. 

c.  150. — "  ^vpaarpffwift  .  •  • 

Zvpdrrpa  Kibfini 

'MiOif6y\(a<ra-ofi  4fiT6pum ,  •,** 
Ptolemy,  VII.  i.  8. 

1516.—".  .  .  there  is  another  town  of 
commerce,  which  has  a  very  good  port,  and 
is  called  SuroUi  Mangalor,  where  alao  many 
ships  of  Malabar  touch.'* — Barbota,  58. 

1536. — " ...  for  there  was  come  another 
oatnr  with  letters,  in  which  the  Oaptain  of 
Diu  urgently  called  for  help ;  telling  how 
the  Kmg  (of  Cambay)  had  eouipped  large 
squadrons  in  the  Ports  of  the  Gulf  •  .  • 
alleging  .  •  •  that  he  was  sending  them  to 
Uan^^or  to  join  others  in  an  ezpeditkm 
against  Sinde  .  .  •  and  that  all  tnis  was 
false,  for  he  was  really  sending  them  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Rumia  would  oome  ta 
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IfauKilor  next  September. 


"—Carreoj 


1648.~Thi8  place  is  called  Xaiigexol  by 
Van  Twist,  p.  18. 

1727.  —  "  The  next  maritime  town  is 
HaosaronL  It  admits  of  Trade,  and 
4ifford8  coarse  Galliooes,  white  and  died, 
Wheat,  Pulse,  and  Butter  for  export"— 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  186,  [ed.  1744], 

c  MaoglavBr  in  Swat. 

c.  630. — "Le  royaume  de  Ou-tchang-na 
<0nd7ftna)  a  environ  5000  li  de  tour  .  .  . 
on  oompte  4  ou  6  villes  fortifi^es.    La  plus- 

r't  des  rois  de  ce  pays  ont  pris  pour  capitale 
Tille  de  Monn^-kie-li  (Moungali).  .  .  . 
La  population  est  fort  nombreuse." — Hwen 
Tmng,  in  PiL  Bauddh.  ii.  181-2. 

1858.  —  "Mongkieli  se  retrouve  dans 
JIaiiffUTor  (in  Sauoskrit  Mafigala-poura) .  .  . 
-Tille  situ^e  pr^  de  la  rive  gauche  de  la 
rivifere  de  Svat,  et  qui  a  it6  longtempa,  au 
rapport  des  indigenes,  la  capitale  du  pays." 
—  Vivien  de  St,  Martin,  Ibid,  iii.  814-315. 

MANQELIN,  s.  A  small  weight, 
<;oiTespoiiding  in  a  general  way  to  a 
carat  (q.v.X  used  in  the  S.  of  India 
And  in  Ceylon  for  weighing  precious 
atones.  The  word  is  Telegu  manjdUy 
in  Tamil  manjddi,  [from  Skt.  manju^ 
Mieautiful'];  the  seed  of  the  Aden- 
4iidkeTa  pavonina  (Compare  EUTTEE). 
On  the  origin  of  this  weight  see  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Coins  of  S,  India.  The 
manjddi  seed  was  used  as  a  measure  of 
weight  from  very  early  times.  A  parcel 
of  50  taken  at  random  gave  an  average 
weight  of  4-13  grs.  Three  parcels 
of  10  each,  selected  by  eye  as  large, 
g»ive  average  5*02  and  5*03  (op.  cU,  p.  47). 

1516. — Diamonds  "...  sell  by  a  weight 
which  is  called  a  Maagiar,  which  is  equal  to 
"2  tare  and  f ,  and  2  tare  make  a  carat  of 
good  weight,  and  4  tare  weigh  one  fanam." 
—Biurbota,  in  Ramutio,  i.  f.  321  v. 

1554. — (In  Ceylon)  "A  calamja  contains 
^20  mamgelliui,  each  mamgelim  8  grains  of 
rice ;  a  Portugues  of  gold  weighs  8  calam jas 
4iDd  2  maogeliiui."— ^.  Nunez,  85. 

1584. — "There  is  another  sort  of  weight 
•called  KaagialUno,  which  is  5  graines  of 
Venice  weight,  and  therewith  they  weigh 
-diamante  and  other  jewels." — Barret,  in 
MaiL  ii.  409. 

1611. — "Quern  nao  sabe  a  grandoza  das 
mioas  de  finissimos  diamantes  do  Reyno  de 
Bisnaga,  donde  cada  dia,  e  oada  hora  se 
tiram  pefas  de  tamanho  de  hum  ovo,  e 
muitas  de  sessenta  e  oitenta  maiu^eliiiB." — 
CoHto,  Dialogo  do  Soldato  Pratico,  l54. 

1665. — "Le  poids  principal  des  Diamans 
«flt  le  nuuigeUii:  il  pese  cinq  grains  et  trois 
<«nnqui%mes."— rA^twitot,  y.  293. 

1676.— "At  the  mine  of  Eaoieonda  they 
-weigh  by  Mangftlimt,  a  MangtHn  being  one 


Carat  and  three  quarters,  that  is  7  grains. 
...  At  the  Mine  of  Soumelpore  in  Bengal 
they  wei^h  by  Han's  (see  BUTTEE),  and 
the  Jiati  is  {  of  a  Carat,  or  3^  grains.  In 
the  Kingdoms  of  Ooleonda  and  Visapour, 
they  make  use  of  Kangelins,  but  a  Mangelin 
in  Uiose  parts  is  not  above  1  carat  and  |. 
The  Porh^ffais  in  Ooa  make  use  of  the  same 
Weights  in  Ooa ;  but  a  MawgaHw  there  is 
not  above  5  grains." — Tavemier,  E.T.  ii.  141 ; 
[ed.  Ball,  ii.  87,  and  see  ii.  483.] 

liANOO,  s.  The  royal  fruit  of  the 
Mangifera  indica,  when  of  good  quality 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  fruits  in 
the  world.  The  original  of  the  word 
is  Tamil  mdn-kdy  or  mdn-^dy^  i.e.  mdn 
fruit  (the  tree  being  mdmarwm,  *WMfn- 
tree*).  The  Portuguese  *formed  from 
this  mangcb,  which  we  have  adopted 
aa  mango.  The  tree  is  wild  in  the 
forests  of  various  narts  of  India ;  but 
the  fruit  of  the  wild  tree  is  uneatable. 

The  word  has  sometimes «  been 
supposed  to  be  Malay ;  but  it  was  in 
fact  introduced  into  the  Archipelago, 
along  with  the  fruit  itself,  from  S. 
India.  Rumphius  {Herb.  Arnhoyn,  i. 
95)  traces  its  then  recent  introduction 
into  the  islands,  and  says  that  it  is 
called  {MaUiich)  ^^mangm,  vel  vulgo 
Manga  et  Mapelaam."  This  last  word 
is  only  the  Tamil  Mdpalamj  i.e.  *  mdn 
fruit  *  again.  The  close  approximation 
of  the  Malay  mangka  to  the  Portu 

giese  form  might  suogest  that  the 
tter  name  was  derivea  f rom  Malacca* 
But  we  see  manga  already  used  by 
Varthema,  who,  according  to  Qarcia, 
never  really  went  beyond  Malabar. 
[Mr.  Skeat  writes :  *"  The  modem 
standard  Malay  word  is  manggoj  from 
which  the  Port,  form  was  probably 
taken.  The  other  Malay  form  ouoted 
from  Rumphius  is  in  standard  Malay 
mapHamj  with  mlfpilam,  hgmpilam, 
amp^mj  and  'piUxm  or  'plcm  as 
variants.    The  Javanese  is  p^Uhn."] 

The  word  has  been  taken  to  Mada- 
gascar, apparently  by  the  Malayan 
colonists,  whose  language  has  left  so 
large    an   impression    there,    in    the 

Erecise  E^pe  mangka.  Had  the  fruit 
een  an  Arab  importation  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  name  would  have 
been  introduced  in  that  form. 

The  N.  Indian  names  are  Am  and 
Amha^  and  variations  of  these  we  find 
in  several  of  the  older  European 
writers.  Thus  Fr.  Jordanua,  who 
had  been  in  the  Eonkan,  and  appreci- 
ated the  progenitors  of  ikt  Goa  and 
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Bombay  Mango  (c.  1328X  calls  the 
fruit  Aniha.  Some  30  years  later 
John  de'  MarignoUi  calls  the  tree 
'*  amhuraiij  having  a  fruit  of  excellent 
fragrance  and  flavour,  somewhat  like 
a  peach  "  (CaiJiay,  &c.,  ii.  362).  Garcia 
de  Orta  shows  now  early  the  Bombay 
fruit  was  prized.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  parent  tree. 
The  Skt.  name  is  Amroj  and  this  we 
find  in  Hwen  T'sang  (c.  645)  phoneti- 
cised as  *An-mo-lo. 

The  mango  is  proljably  the  fruit 
Alluded  to  by  Theophrastus  as  bavins 
caused  dysentery  in  the  army  of 
Alexander.  (See  the  passage  s.v. 
JACK).  , 

c.  1328. — "Est  etiam  alia  arbor  quae 
fructus  facit  ad  niodum  pruni,  grosissimos, 

aui  Tocaiktur  Aniba.  Hi  sunt  fructus  ita 
ulces  et  amabiles,  quod  ore  tenus  exprimi 
hoc  minimi  possit.  "—/*»•,  Jordanus,  in  Rte, 
de  Voyage$f  &c.,  iv.  42. 

c.  1334.— "The  mango  tree  {'anba)  re- 
sembles an  orange-tree,  but  is  larger  and 
more  leafy  ;  no  other  tree  gives  so  much 
shade,  but  this  shade  is  unwholesome,  and 
whoever  sleeps  under  it  ffets  fever." — Ibn 
.  Baiuia,  iii.  125.  At  ii.  185  he  writes  *anb&, 
[The  same  chaise  is  made  against  the 
tamarind ;  see  Burtony  Ar.  Nightg^  iii.  81.] 

c.  1349. — "They  have  also  another  tree 
called  Amhurany  having  a  fruit  of  excellent 
fragrance  and  flavour,  somewhat  like  a 
Deach." — John  de*  MangiioUi,  in  Cathay,  &c., 

1610. — "  Another  fruit  is  also  found  here, 
which  is  called  Aniba.  the  stem  of  which  is 
called  Manga,"  kc—Varthenui,  160-161. 

c.  1526. — "Of  the  vegetable  productions 
peculiar  to  Hindust&n  one  is  the  mango 
{ambeh).  .  .  .  Such  mangoes  as  are  good 
are  excellent.  ..."  kc—Baber,  324. 

1563.—"  0.  Boy  !  go  and  see  what  two 
vessels  those  are  coming  in — yon  see  them 
from  the  varanda  here — and  they  seem  but 
small  ones. 

"Servant.  I  will  bring  you  word  presently. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  S.  Sir !  it  is  Simon  Toscano,  your 
tenant  in  Bombay,  and  he  brings  this 
hamper  of  mangas  for  you  to  make  a 
present  to  the  Governor,  and  says  that  when 
he  has  moored  the  boat  he  will  come  here  to 
stop. 

"0.  He  couldn't  have  come  more  k  pro- 
poe.  I  have  a  manga-tree  {mangneira)  in 
that  island  of  mine  which  is  remarkable  for 
both  its  two  crops,  one  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  other  at  the  end  of  May,  and  much  as 
the  other  crop  excels  this  in  quality  for  fra- 
grance and  flavour,  this  is  just  as  remark- 
able for  coming  out  of  season.  But  come, 
let  us  taste  them  before  His  Excellency. 
Boy !  take  out  six  maagaB."— (7arrtVi,  ff. 
134t;,  135.  This  author  also  mentions  that 
the  manga  8  of  Ormuz  were  the  most  cele- 


brated; also  certain  xnuigms  of  Gnaerat, 
not  large,  but  of  surpassing  fragranoe  and 
flavour,  and  having  a  very  small  stoue. 
Those  of  Balaghat  were  boui  excellent  and 
big  ;  the  Doctor  had  seen  two  that  weighed 
4  arratel  and  a  half  (4|  lbs.) ;  and  ttiose 
of  Bengal,  Pegu,  and  Malaooa  were  aljK> 
good. 

[1569.— "There  is  much  fruit  that  oomo* 
from  Arabia  and  Persia,  which  they  call 
mangoes  (mangaa),  which  is  very  good  fruit. " 
— Oronica  doMiUva  Dortma,  translated  from 
the  Arabic  in  1569.] 

c.  1590.  —  "The  Manc[oe  {Anba).  .  .  . 
This  fruit  is  unrivalled  m  colour,  amelly 
and  taste ;  and  some  of  the  g<nirma»d*  of 
Ttir^  and  Irt^n  place  it  above  musk  melou» 
and  grapes.  ...  If  a  half-ripe  mango,  u>- 
gether  with  its  stalk  to  a  length  of  about 
two  fingers,  be  taken  from  the  tree,  and 
the  broken  end  of  its  stalk  be  closed  with 
warm  wax,  and  kept  in  butter  or  honey,  the 
fruit  will  retain  its  taste  for  two  or  tliree 
months." — Aln,  ed.  Blochmannf  ii  67-68. 

[1614.— "Two  jars  of  HaagM  at  rapees 
44."— i'orfgr,  LeUerty  in.  41. 

[1615.— "(yeorffe  Durois  sent  in  a  present 
of  two  pottes  of  Maiigeaa." — Cocht^t  Diarji^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  79.] 

„  "'There  is  another  very  lioquorish 
fruit  called  Amaxigaes  growing  on  tree:!, 
and  it  is  as  bigge  as  a  great  quince,  with  a. 
very  great  stone  in  it." — Dt  Mcnfaart,  20. 

1622.— P.  deUa  Valle  deeoribes  the  tre^ 
and  fruit  at  Minit  {Minaa)  near  Hoimi»z» 
under  the  name  of  Awiniy  as  an  exotic  in- 
troduced from  India.  Afterwards  at  Gt>a 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "manga  or  a«i^*'^^ii. 
pp.  $13-14,  and  581 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  40]. 

1681. — "  Alibi  vero  oommemorat  maiigaft 
speciem  fortis  admodum  odoris,  Terebi!i- 
tninam  scilicet,  et  Pioeae  arboris  lacrymain 
redolentes,  quas  prqpterea  noetri  sHnhert  ai»> 
pollant."— Pwo  on  BaiUiiu,  Mist,  Nat.  p.  95. 

[1663.— "  ilm^  or  Ifaagues,  are  in 
season  during  two  months  in  summer,  and 
are  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  but  those  grown  at> 
Delhi  are  indifferent.  The  best  come  frosn 
Bengale^  Golkonda,  and  Goa,  and  these  ar» 
indeed  excellent.  I  do  not  know  any 
sweet-meat  more  agreeable." — Bernier^  eo* 
Consbahtf,  249.] 

1673.— Of  the  Goa  Mange,*  Fryer  says 
justly:  "When  ripe,  the  Apples  of  the 
Hetperidet  are  but  Fables  to  them ;  f<»r 
Taste,  the  Nectarine,  Peach,  and  Apricot 
fall  short.  .  .  ."—p.  182. 

1679.—"  Mange  and  lalo  (see  SOYk  two 
sorts  of  sauces  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  '*' 
^Locke's  Jownal,  m  Id.  King's  Life^  1830,. 
i.  249. 

*  The  excellence  9^  the  Goa  Mansoes  Is  staUnf 
to  be  due  to  the  taxt  and  skill  or  the  JesnitA 
(AnncM  MariHmott,  iL  870X  In  8.  India  all  good 
kinds  have  PmrtUKuese  or  Mahommedan  name?*. 
The  author  of  TVibef  on  My  Frontier^  188S,  p.  14>S, 
mentions  the  losclous  pHrie  and  the  delicate  o/om» 
as  two  fine  varieties,  supposed  to  bear  the  naxnea 
of  a  certain  Pent  and  a  certain  Agonto. 
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1727. — "The  Ooa  mango  is  reckoned  the 
laiie^est  and  most  delioiouB  to  the  taste  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  I  may  add,  the  whole- 
somest  and  best  tasted  of  any  Fruit  in  the 
World."— .4.  ffamiUoH,  i.  255,  [ed.  1744,  i. 
258]. 

1888.—".  .  .  the  unsophisticated  ryot 
.  .  .  oonceives  that  cultiTation  could  only 
emasculate  the  pronounced  flavour  and  firm 
fibrous  texture  of  that  prince  of  fruits,  the 
wild  mango,  likest  a  ball  of  tow  soaked  in 
turpentine." — Tribes  on  My  Frontier ^  149. 

The  name  has  been  carried  with  the 
fruit  to  Mauritius  and  the  West 
Indies.  Among  many  CTeater  services 
to  India  the  late  Sir  Proby  Cautley 
diffused  largely  in  Upper  India  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Bombay  mango, 
previously  rare  there,  by  crei\ting  and 
encouraging  grov'es  of  grafts  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
canals.  It  is  especially  true  of  this 
fruit  (as  Sultan  Baber  indicates)  that 
excellence  depends  on  the  variety. 
The  common  mango  is  coarse  and 
strong  of  turpentine.  Of  this  only 
an  evanescent  suggestion  remains  to 
ive  peculiarity  to  the  finer  varieties. 
A  useful  account  of  these  varieties, 
•y  Mr.  Maries,  will  be  found  in  WaU^ 
Econ.  Diet.  v.  148  seqq."] 

MANOO-BIBD,  s.  The  popular 
Anglo- Indian  name  of  the  l)eautiful 

f  olden  oriole  (Oriolus  aureus^  Jerdon). 
ts  "loud  mellow  whistle"  from  the 
mango-groves  and  other  gardens,  which 
it  affects,  is  associated  in  Upper  India 
Math  the  invasion  of  the  hot  weather. 

1878.-—"  The  maojB^bird  glances  through 
the  g^ves,  and  in  the  early  morning 
announces  his  beautiful  but  unwelcome 
presence  with  his  merle  melody."  —  Ph. 
iiobifuon.  In  My  Indian  Uardm^  59. 

liANOO-FISH,  s.  The  familiar 
name  of  an  excellent  fish  {Pohfiitmuz 
Vitua  of  Buchanan,  P.  paradtseus  of 
Day),  in  flavour  somewhat  resembling 
the  smelt,  but,  according  to  Dr.  Mason, 
nearly  related  to  the  mullets.  It 
appears  in  the  Calcutta  market  earlv 
in  the  hot  season,  and  is  much  prized, 
especially  when  in  roe.  The  Hindu- 
stani name  is  tapsi  or  tapasin^  *an 
ascetic,*  or  *  penitent,'  but  we  do  not 
know  the  rationale  of  the  name. 
Buchanan  savs  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
long  fibres  (or  free  rays),  proceeding 
from  near  the  head,  which  lead  the 
natives  to  associate  it  with  penitents 
who    are    forbidden    to    shave.    [Dr. 


Grierson  writes :  "What  the  connection 
of  the  fish  with  a  hermit  was  I  never 
could  ascertain,  unless  it  was  that  like 
wandering  Fakirs,  they  disappear 
directly  tne  rains  be^n.  Compare  the 
upoaatha  of  the  Buddhists.''  But 
tapa^a  means  S^roduced  by  heat,' 
and  IS  applied  to  the  month  Phagiiu 
(Feb.-March)  when  the  fish  appears ; 
and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
name.] 

1781.— "The  Board  op  Trustieb  Assemble 
on  Tuesday  at  the  New  Tavern,  where  the 
Committee  meet  to  eat  Maagoe  Fish  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Subscribers  and  on  other 
special  affairs." — Htckey*g  Bengal  GazetU; 
March  8. 

[1820.—".  .  .  the maagiM  fish  (so  named 
from  its  appearing  during  the  mangoo 
season).  ...  By  the  natives  they  are  named 
the  Tapamci  (penitent)  fish,  (abbreviated  by 
Europeans  to  Tipgy)  from  their  resembling 
a  class  of  religious  penitents,  who  ought 
never  to  shave. ' — Hamilton^  Des.  of  Hindu- 
Stan,  i.  58.] 

MANOO-SHOWEBS,  s.  Used  in 
Madras  for  showers  which  fall  in 
March  and  April,  when  the  mangoes 
begin  to  ripen. 

liANOO-TBIGK.  One  of  the  most 
famous  tricks  of  Indian  jugglers,  in 
which  they  plant  a  mango-stone,  and 
show  at  brief  intervals  the  tree  shoot- 
ing above  ground,  and  successively 
producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit. 
It  has  often  been  described,  but  the 
description  given  by  the  Emperor 
Jahangir  in  his  Autobiography  cer- 
tainly surpasses  all  in  its  demand  on 
our  belief. 

c.  1610. — "  .  .  .  Khaun-e-Jehaun,  one  of 
the  nobles  present,  observed  that  if  they 
spoke  truly  he  should  wish  them  to  produce 
for  his  conviction  a  mulberry-tree.  ^  The 
men  arose  without  hesitation,  and  having  in 
ten  separate  spots  set  some  seed  in  the 
ground,  they  recited  among  themselves  .  .  . 
when  instantly  a  plant  was  seen  springing 
from  each  of  the  ten  places,  and  each  proved 
the  tree  re(]uired  by  Khaun-e-Jehaun.  In 
the  same  manner  they  produced  a  mango,  an 
apple-tree,  a  cypress,  a  pine-apple,  a  fig- 
tree,  an  almond,  a  walnut  .  .  .  open  to  the 
observation  of  all  present,  the  trees  were 
perceived  gradually  and  slowly  springing 
from  the  earth,  to  the  height  of  one  or 
perhaps  of  two  cubits.  .  .  .  llien  making  a 
sort  of  procession  round  the  trees  as  they 
stood  ...  in  a  moment  there  appeared  on 
the  respective  trees  a  sweet  maxigo  without 
the  rind,  an  almond  fresh  and  ripe,  a  lar^e 
fig  of  the  most  delicious  kind  .  .  .  the  fruit 
being  pulled  in  my  presence,  and  every  one 
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present  was  allowed  to  taste  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all ;  before  the  trees  were 
removed  there  appeared  among  the  foliage 
birds  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  in  colour 
and  shape,  and  melody  and  song,  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  .  .  •  At  the  close 
of  the  operation,  the  folia|fe,  as  in  autumn, 
was  seen  to  put  on  its  ^megated  tints,  and 
the  trees  gradually  disappeared  into  the 
earth.  .  .  .  — Mem,  of  the  Emp,  Jehanguiery 
tr.  by  Major  D.  Price,  pp.  96-97. 

0.  1650. — "Then  they  thrust  a  piece  of 
stick  into  the  ground,  and  ask'd  the  Com- 
pany what  Fruit  they  would  have.  One 
told  them  he  would  have  Mengues;  then 
one  of  the  Mountebanks  hiding  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  Sheet,  stoopt  to  the  ground 
five  or  six  times  one  after  another.  I  was 
so  curious  to  go  upstairs,  and  look  out  of 
a  window,  to  see  if  I  could  spy  what  the 
Mountebank  did,  and  perceived  that  after 
he  had  cut  himself  under  the  armpits  with 
a  Razor,  he  rubb'd  the  stick  with  his  Blood. 
After  the  two  first  times  that  he  nus'd  him- 
self, the  stick  seemed  to  the  very  eye  to 
grow.  The  third  time  there  £Prung  out 
branches  with  young  buds.  The  fourth 
time  the  tree  was  covered  with  leaves  ;  and 
the  fifth  time  it  bore  flowers.  .  .  .  The 
English  Minister  protested  that  he  could 
not  give  his  consent  that  any  Christian 
should  be  Spectator  of  such  delusions.  So 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  these  Mounte- 
banks had  of  a  dry  stick,  in  less  than  half- 
an-hour,  made  a  Tree  four  or  five  foot  high, 
that  bare  leaves  and  flowers  as  in  the 
Spring-time  :  he  went  about  to  break  it,  pro- 
testing that  he  would  not  five  the  Ck>m- 
munion  to  any  person  that  should  stay  any 
longer  to  see  those  thin^." — TavemUr, 
Travel*  made  English^  by  J.P.,  ii.  36 ;  fed. 
Ball,  i.  67,  »eq.], 

1667.— "When  two  of  these  JauguU  (see 
JOGEE)  that  are  eminent^  do  meet,  and 
you  stir  them  up  on  the  point  and  power  of 
their  knowledge  or  Jauguisme,  you  shall  see 
them  do  such  tricks  out  of  spight  to  one 
another,  that  I  know  not  if  JSitnon  Ma^ 
could  have  outdone  them.  For  they  divine 
what  one  thinketh,  make  the  Branch  of  a 
Tree  blossome  and  bear  fruit  in  less  than  an 
hour,  hatch  eggs  in  their  bosome  in  less 
than  half  a  c^uarter  of  an  hour,  and  brinff 
forth  such  birds  as  you  demand;  ...  7 
mean,  ^f  what  it  mid  of  them  is  true,  .  .  . 
For,  as  for  me,  I  am  with  all  my  curiosity 
none  of  those  happy  Men,  that  are  present 
at,  and  see  these  great  feats." — nemier, 
E.T.  103 ;  [ed.  ComtabU,  321]. 

1673.—"  Others  presented  a  Mock-Crea- 
tion of  a  Mango-Tree,  arising  from  the 
Stone  in  a  short  space  (which  they  did  in 
Hugger- Mugger,  being  verv  careful  to  avoid 
being  discovered)  with  Jruit  Green  and 
Ripe ;  so  that  a  Man  must  stretch  his  Fancy, 
to  imagine  it  Witchcraft ;  though  the  com- 
mon Sort  think  no  less."— /Vyer,  192. 

1690. — "  Others  are  said  to  raise  a  Mango- 
Tree,  with  ripe  Fruit  upon  its  Branches,  in 
the  space  of  one  or  two  Hours.  To  confirm 
which  Relation,  it  was  affirmed  confidently 


to  me,  that  a  Gentleman  who  had  pluckt 
one  of  these  Mangoes,  fell  sick  upon  it^  and 
was  never  well  as  long  as  he  kept  it  'till  he 
consulted  a  Bramin  for  his  Health,  who 
prescrib'd  his  onlv  Remedy  would  be  the 
restoring  of  the  Mango,  by  which  he  was 
restor'd  to  his  Health  again."— Oin'jMfoii, 
258-259. 

1726.— "Thev  have  some  also  who  will 
show  you  the  kernel  of  a  mango-fruit,  or 
may  be  only  a  twi^,  and  ask  if  you  wiU  see 
the  fruit  or  this  stick  planted,  and  in  a  short 
time  see  a  tree  grow  from  it  and  bear  fruit : 
after  they  have  got  their  answer  the  jugglers 
(Koorde-duiuters)  wrap  themselves  in  a 
Dlanket,  stick  the  twig  into  the  ground,  and 
thenput  a  basket  over  them  (&c.  &c.^. 

"  Tnere  are  some  who  have  prevailed  on 
these  jugglers  by  much  money  to  let  them 
see  how  they  have  accomplidied  this. 

"These  have  revealed  that  the  jugglers 
made  a  hole  in  their  bodies  under  the  arm- 
pits, and  rubbed  the  twig  with  the  blood 
from  it,  and  every  time  that  they  stuck  it  in 
the  ground  they  wetted  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  clearly  saw  it  to  g^w  and  to  come  to 
the  perfection  before  described. 

"This  is  asserted  by  a  certain  writer  who 
has  seen  it.  But  this  can't  move  me  to 
believe  it ! "—  Valentijn,  v.  (Chorom,)  58. 

Our  own  experience  does  not  go 
l^eyond  Dr.  Fryer's,  and  the  hugger- 
mugger  performance  that  he  disparages. 
But  many  others  have  testified  to  more 
remarkable  skill  We  once  heard  a 
traveller  of  note  relate  with  much  spirit 
such  an  exhibition  as  witnessed  in  the 
Deccan.  The  narrator,  then  a  young 
officer,  determined  with  a  comrade,  at 
all  hazards  of  fair  play  or  foul,  to  solve 
the  mystery.  In  the  middle  of  the 
trick  one  suddenly  seized  the  conjuror, 
whilst  the  other  uncovered  and  snatched  . 
at  the  mango-plant  But  lo !  it  came 
from  the  earth  vnth  a  root^  and  the 
mvstery  was  darker  than  ever!  We 
tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told. 

It  would  seem  that  the  trick  was  not 
imknown  in  European  conjuring  of  the 
16th  or  17th  centuries,  e,g, 

1657.  — ".  .  .  trium  horamm  spatio 
arbusculam  veram  spitamae  longitudine  e 
mens&  facere  enasci,  ut  et  alias  arbores 
frondiferas  et  fructiferas."— Ho^  Uniwr- 
galitf  of  P.  Oatpar  SchoUu*  e  Sac.  Ja,,  Her- 
bipoli,  1667,  i.  82. 

MANOOSTEEN,  s.  From  Malay 
manggugta  (CrawfurdX  or  manggxddn 
(Favre),  in  Javanese  Manggis,  TMr. 
Skeat  writes :  "  The  modem  stanoard 
Malay  form  used  in  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  is  manggts^  as  in  Ja^^anese, 
the  forms  manggtuta  and  manggistan 
never  being  heard  there.    The  Siamese 
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form  maangkhut  ^ven  in  M'Farland's 
Siamese  Grammar  is  probably  from  the 
Malay  manggusta.  It  was  very  inter- 
esting to  me  to  find  that  some  distinct 
trace  of  this  word  was  still  preserved 
in  the  name  of  this  fruit  at  Patani- 
Kelantan  on  the  K  coast,  where  it  was 
called  bawah  'seta  (or  *8etar)y  i.e.  the 
*setar  fruit,'  as  well  as  occasionally 
mestar  or  mesetar,  clearly  a  corruption 
of  some  such  old  form  as  m^inggmar.'^ 
This  delicious  fruit  is  known  through- 
out the  Archipelago,  and  in  Siam,  oy 
modifications  of  the  same  name  ;  the 
delicious  fruit  of  the  Garcinia  Mango- 
stana  (Nat.  Ord.  Guttiferae).  It  is 
strictly  a  tropical  fruit,  and,  in  fact, 
near  the  coast  does  not  bear  fruit 
further  north  than  lat.  14**.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
adjoining  islands. 

1563.—"  R.  They  have  bragged  much  to 
me  of  a  fruit  which  they  call  mangOBtans ; 
let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say  of  tiiesc. 

"  O.  What  I  have  heard  of  the  maa^^- 
tan  is  that  'tis  one  of  the  most  delicious 
fruits  that  they  have  in  these  regions.  ..." 
— Garcia^  f.  151r. 

1598. — "There  are  yet  other  fniites,  as 
.  .  .  Kangcwtaine  [in  Hak.  Soc.  Mange- 
stains]  .  .  .  but  because  they  are  of  small 
account  I  thinke  it  not  requisite  to  write 
severallie  of  them."— Zi7ucA4>^e>i,  96 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  34]. 

1681.— 
'*  Gedant  Hesperii  longe  hinc,  mala  aurea, 
fructus, 

Ambrosift  pascit  Mangostan  et  nectare 

divos 

Inter  omnes  Indiae  fructus  longe 


J<ie.  Bantlif  lib.  vi.  cap.  28,  p.  115. 

1645. — "  II  s'y  trouue  de  plus  vne  espece 
de  fruit  propre  du  terroir  de  Malaaue, 
au'ils  nomment  BEangOstanB." — Caraimy 
Rel.  de  la  Prov.  de  Japon^  162. 

[1662.— "The  Mangosthan  is  a  Fruit 
ffrowing  by  the  Highwayes  in  Jar<iy  upon 
bushes,  like  our  Sloes." — ManiUldo^  tr. 
Davieiy  Bk.  ii.  121  {Sianf.  Dict.).^ 

1727.— "The  Maogostane  is  a  delicious 
Fruit,  almost  in  the  Shape  of  an  Apple,  the 
Skin  is  thick  and  red,  being  dried  it  is  a 
good  Astringent.  The  Kernels  (if  I  may 
so  call  them)  are  like  Cloves  of  Garlick,  of 
a  very  agreeable  Taste,  but  very  cold." — A, 
ffamtlton,  ii.  80  [ed.  1744]. 

MANGROVE,  s.  The  sea-loving 
genera  Rhizophora  and  Avieennia  derive 
this  name,  which  applies  to  both,  from 
some  happy  accident,  but  from  which 
of  two  sources  may  be  doubtful.  For 
while  the  former  genus  is,  according  to 


Crawf urd,  called  by  the  Malays  mdnggi^ 
manggij  a  term  which  he  supposes  to 
be  the  ori^n  of  the  English  name,  we 
see  from  Oviedo  that  one  or  other  was 
called  mangle  in  S.  America,  and  in 
this,  which  is  certainly  the  origin  of 
the  French  inangliery  we  shomd  be 
disposed  also  to  seek  the  derivation 
of  the  English  word.  Both  genera  are 
universal  in  the  tropical  tidal  estuaries 
of  both  Old  World  and  New.  Prof. 
Sayce,  by  an  amusing  slip,  or  over- 
sight probably  of  somebodv  else's  slip, 
quotes  from  Humboldt  that  '*  maize, 
mangle,  hammock,  canoe,  tobacco,  are 
all  derived  through  the  medium  of 
the  Spanish  from  the  Haytian  makiz, 
mangle,  hamaca,  canoa,  and  tabacoJ* 
It  is,  of  course,  the  French  and  not 
the  English  mangle  that  is  here  in 
question.  [IMr.  Skeat  observes:  "I 
believe  the  old  English  as  well  a» 
French  form  was  Triangle,  in  which 
case  Prof.  Sayce  would  be  perfectly 
right  Mangrove  is  probably  numgU- 
grove.  The  Malay  manggi-manggi  ia 
given  by  Klinkert,  and  is  certainly  on 
account  of  the  reduplication,  native. 
But  I  never  heard  it  m  the  Peninsula, 
where  mangrove  is  always  called  bakau."} 
The  mangrove  abounas  on  nearly  all 
the  coasts  of  further  India,  and  also  on 
the  sea  margin  of  the  Gkinffes  Delta, 
in  the  backwaters  of  S.  Malabar,  and 
less  luxuriantly  on  the  Indus  mouths. 

1585.—"  Of  the  Tree  called  Mangle.  .  .  . 
These  trees  grow  in  places  of  mire,  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  rivers,  and 
streams,  and  torrents  that  run  into  the  sea. 
They  are  trees  very  strange  to  see  .  .  .  they 
grow  together  in  vast  numbers,  and  many 
of  their  branches  seem  to  turn  down  and 
change  into  roots  .  .  .  and  these  plant 
themselves  in  the  gpround  like  stems,  so 
that  the  tree  looks  as  if  it  had  many  1eg» 
joining  one  to  the  other."— Oviedo,  m 
Ramuno,  iii.  f.  145p. 

„  "So oominff  to  the  coast,  embarked 
in  a  great  Canoa  with  some  30  Indians,  and 
5  Christians,  whom  he  took  with  him,  and 
coasted  along  amid  solitarv  places  and  islets, 
passing  sometimes  into  the  sea  itself  for  4 
or  5  leagues, — ^among  certain  trees,  lofty, 
dense  and  green,  which  grow  in  the  very 
sea- water,  and  which  they  call  nuuurle."— 
lf»d.  f.  224. 

1553. — •*.  ...  by  advice  of  a  Moorish 
pilot,  who  promised  to  take  the  people 
by  night  to  a  place  where  water  could  oe 
got  .  .  .  and  either  because  the  Moor 
desired  to  land  many  times  on  the  shore 
by  which  he  was  conducting  them,  seek* 
ing  to  get  away  from  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  was  conducting,  or  because  he  was- 
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the  word  appears  in  the  form  bartamariy 
and  is  used  for  a  crock  in  which  gold 
is  buried.  {BurUmy  xi.  26).  Mr.  Bell 
saw  some  large  earthenware  jars  at 
Mal^  some  about  2  feet  hish,  called 
rumba;  others  larger  and  barrel- 
shaped,  called  mataban.  (Pyrard, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  269.)  For  the  modem 
manufacture,  see  Scotty  Gazetteer  of  Upper 
Burma,  19D0,  Pt  i.  vol.  ii.  399  seq.] 

c.  1350.— *' Then  the  Princess  made  me 
a  present  oonsLBting  of  dresses,  of  two 
elephant-loads  of  rice,  of  two  she-buffaloes, 
ten  sheep,  four  rotU  of  oordial  sjrup,  and 
four  Martabans,  or  huge  jars,  filled  with 
pepper,  citron,  and  mango,  all  prepared 
with  salt)  as  for  a  sea  -  voyage."  —  Ibn 
BatiUot  iy.  258. 

(?).-'<  Un  grand  bassin  de  Martabani."— 
1001  Jatertt  ed.  Paris  1826,  ii.  19.  We  do 
not  know  the  date  of  these  stories.  The 
French  translator  has  a  note  explaining 
"  poroelaine  verte." 

1608.  —  "  The  lac  {Idcre)  which  vour 
Highness  desired  me  to  send,  it  will  be  a 

Siece  of  good  luck  to  get,  because  these  ships 
epart  early,  and  the  vessels  from  Pegu 
and  Martaban  come  late.  But  I  hope  for 
a  good  quantity  of  it,  as  I  have  given  orders 
for  it." — Z^eiter  from  the  Viceroy  Dom  Fmn- 
ciKo  A  Ifneida  to  the  King.    In  CorreOf  i.  900. 

1516.— *' In  this  town  of  Martaban  are 
made  very  laige  and  beautiful  porcelain 
vases,  and  some  of  glazed  earthenware  of 
a  black  colour,  whidi  are  highly  valued 
among  the  Moors,  and  they  export  them 
as  merchandize."  —^ar&ojo,  185. 

1598.—^*  In  this  towne  manv  of  the  great 
earthen  pots  are  made,  which  in  India  are 
called  Martauanas,  and  many  of  them 
oarryed  throughout  all  India,  of  all  sortes 
both  small  and  great;  some  are  so  great 
that  they  will  hold  full  two  pipes  of  water. 
The  cause  whv  so  many  are  brought  into 
India  is  for  that  they  vse  them  in  every 
house,  and  in  their  shippes  insteede  of 
caa]iLea.*'—Lin9choten,  p.  30;  [Hak.  Soc.  i. 
101  ;  see  also  i.  28,  268]. 

c.  1610.—'* .  .  .  des  iarres  les  plus  belles, 
les  mieux  vernis  et  les  mieux  faf onuses  que 
j'aye  veu  ailleurs.  II  y  en  a  qui  tiennent 
autant  qu'vne  pippe  et  plus.  Elles  se  font 
au  Royaume  de  MartaiMUie,  d'ou  on  les 
apporte,  et  d'oh  elles  prennent  leur  nom 
par  toute  I'lnde."— -Pyrarrf  de  LavcU,  i.  179 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  259]. 

1615.— "Vasa  figulina  quae  vulgo  Marta- 
bania  dicuntur  per  Indiam  nota  sunt.  •  .  . 
Per  Orientem  omnem,  quin  et  Lusitaniam, 
horum  est  usus."  —  Jarric^  Tketavrui  Rer, 
Indie,  pt.  ii.  389. 

2Q73, — ((Je  vis  un  vase  d'une  certaine 
terre  verte  qui  vient  des  Indes,  dont  les 
Turos  ,  .  .  font  un  grand  estime,  et  qu'ils 
acheptent  bien  cher  a  cause  de  la  propri^t^ 
qu'eUe  a  de  se  rompre  k  la  prince  du 
poison.  .  .  .  Ceste  terre  se  nomme  Merde- 
baiil."~Voi(rna/  d'Ant.  Oailand,  ii.  110. 


1673.—*' ...  to  that  end  offer  Raoa,  Oyl, 
and  Coooe-Nuts  in  a  thick  Grove,  wher» 
they  piled  an  huge  Heap  of  long  Jars  liko 
MortlTaiiB."— /Vyer,  180. 

1688.— "They  took  it  out  of  the  cask,  and 
put  it  into  earthen  Jars  that  held  about  ei^l&t 
Barrels  apiece.  These  they  call  ^*«"tfi*mn 
Jars,  from  a  town  of  that  name  in  Pesxi, 
whence  thev  are  brought,  and  carried  a.lt 
over  India.  —i>(impt«r,  ii.  98, 

c.  1690. — **Sunt  autem  baec  vastiasimAe 
ac  tuigidae  ollae  in  regionibus  KaztaTaniL 
et  Siama  conf ectae,  quae  per  totam  inns- 
feruntur  Indiam  ad  varios  liquores  oonser- 
vandos." — Rumphivty  i.  ch.  iii 

1711.—'*.  .  .  Peffu,  Quedah,  Jakore  and 
all  their  own  Coasts,  whence  they  are  identic 
fully  supply'd  with  several  Necesaarys,  they 
otherwise  must  want;  As  Ivory,  Beeswax^ 
MortiTaii  and  small  Jars,  Pepper,  &c.'* — 
Lochfer,  35. 

1726.—'*.  .  .  and  the  Kaztayaami  con- 
taining the  water  to  drink,  when  empty 
require    two    persons   to   carry    them.    — 
Valentijn,  v.  254. 

„  **The  goods  exported  hitherward 
(from  Pegu)  are  .  .  .  glazed  pots  (called 
Hartayaiui  after  the  district  where  they 
properly  belong),  both  large  and  little." — 
Ibid,  V.  128. 

1727.— **MartaTaii  was  one  of  the  mocst 
flourishing  Towns  for  Trade  in  the  East.  .  .  . 
They  make  earthen  Ware  there  still,  and 
glaze  them  with  Lead -oar.  I  have  seen 
some  Jars  made  there  that  oould  contain 
two  Hogsheads  of  Liquor."—^.  HamilUm^ 
i.  63,  Led.  1744,  ii.  62]. 

1740.  —  **The  Pay  Master  is  likewi5>» 
ordered  ...  to  look  out  for  all  the  Pmu 
Jan  in  Town,  or  other  vessels  proper  for 
keeping  water." — In  WheeUr,  iii.  194. 

Such  jars  were  apparently  imitated  in 
other  countries,  but  kept  the  original  xuune. 
Thus  Baillie  Fraser  says  that  **  certain  jars- 
called  Martaban  were  manufactuied  in 
Oman."— Voumey  inio  Kkoraaan,  18. 

1851. — **  Assortment  of  Pegu  Jan  as  used 
in  the  Honourable  Company's  Dispennry 
at  Calcutta." 

*' Two  large  Pegu  Jan  from  Moulmein.'^ 
—OJicial  Catal,  Exhibition  of  1851,  ii.  921. 

MABTIL,    MABTOL,    s.      A 

hammer.  Hind  mdrtol^  from  Port. 
martelloy  but  assisted  by  imaginar)' 
connection    with    Hind    fiufr-nd,    'ta 

strike.' 

MABTINGAUS,  s.  This  is  no. 
8i)ecially  Anglo-Indian  word  ;  our 
excuse  for  introducing  it  is  the  belief 
that  it  is  of  Arabic  origin.  Popular 
assumption,  we  believe,  derives  the 
name  from  a  mythical  Ck)lonel  Martin- 
gale. But  the  word  seems  to  oome 
to  us  from  the  French,  in  which 
language,    besides    the    Kngliah   lue^ 
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Littr^  gives  chauses  d  h,  martingale 
sa  meaning  "culottes  dont  le  pont 
etait  plac^  par  derriere,"  and  this  he 
^strangely  declares  to  be  the  true  and 
original  meaning  of  the  word.  His 
e^nmology,  after  Manage,  is  from 
Martigues  in  Provence,  where,  it  is 
alleged,  breeches  of  this  kind  were 
worn.  Skeat  seems  to  accept  these 
explanations.  [But  see  his  Gondae 
Ihct,y  where  he  inclines  to  the  view 
^ven  in  this  article,  and  adds:  "I 
find  Arab,  rataka  given  by  Richardson 
s&  a  verbal  root,  whence  mto^,  going 
with  a  short  quick  step."]  But  there 
is  a  Span,  wora  ai-mariagay  for  a  kind 
of  bridle,  which  Urrea  quoted  by  Dozy 
derives  from  verb  Arab,  rataka^  "  qui, 
a  la  IVe  forme  sic^niiie  *  effecit  ut  bre- 
vibus  assibus  inceaeret.' "  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  a  martingale.  And 
we  venture  to  say  that  probably  the 
word  bore  its  English  meaning  origin- 
ally also  in  French  and  Spanish,  and 
came  from  Arabic  direct  into  the 
latter  tongue.  Dozy  himself,  we 
should  add,  is  inclined  to  derive  the 
Span,  word  from  al-mirta^a^  *  a  halter.' 

MABWASEE,  n.p.  and  s.  This 
word  Mtfnixfrl, 'properly  a  man  of  the 
Marwar  [Skt.  niaruj  *  desert  ^,  or 
Jodhpur  country  in  RSjputana,  is  used 
in  many  parts  of  India  as  synonymous 
with  Banya  (see  BANYAN)  or  Sowcar, 
from  the  fact  that  manv  of  the 
traders  and  money-lenders  have  come 
originally  from  Marwar,  most  fre- 
quently Jains  in  religion.  Compare 
toe  Lombard  of  medieval  England, 
and  the  caarsino  of  Dante's  time. 

[1819. — "  Miseries  seem  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Marwarees." — Tr,  Lit.  Soc, 
Bo.  i.  297. 

[1826 — "  One  of  my  master's  under-shop- 
men,  Sewohund,  aMarwaxry." — Pandurang 
Harx,  ed.  1878,  i.  283.] 

MABYAGAB,  n.p.  According  to 
R.  Drummond  and  a  MS.  note  on  the 
India  Library  copy  of  his  book  R. 
Catholics  in  Malabar  were  so  called. 
Marya   Karar,    or     *  Mary's    People.* 

Slie  word  appears  to  be  really  marak- 
r,  of  which  two  explanations  are 
given.  Lomn  (Malabar^  i.  332  note) 
savs  that  ma/rakkar  means  'doer  or 
follower  of  the  Law'  (marggam\  and 
is  applied  to  a  foreign  religion,  like 
that  of  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
The  Madnu  QUm,  (iiL  474)  derives  it 
2n 


from  Mai.  maraJckalam,  '  boat,'  and  kar, 
a  termination  showing  possession,  and 
defines  it  as  a  "titular  appellation  of 
the  Moplah  Mahommeaans  on  the 
S.W.  coast."] 

MA8GABAB,  s.  This  is  given  by 
C.  P.  Brown  (MS.  notes)  as  an  Indo- 
Portuguese  word  for  *  the  last  day  of 
the  month,'  quoting  Calcutta  Review^ 
viii.  345.  He  siigcests  as  its  etymon 
Hind,  rnds-ke-ba'alf  *  after  a  month.' 
rin  N.  Indian  public  offices  the  mds- 
kabdr  is  well  known  as  the  monthly 
statement  of  cases  decided  during  the 
month.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
represents  the  Port,  mes-acabar^  *end 
of  the  month ' ;  but  according  to  Platts, 
it  is  more  probably  a  corruption  of 
Hind.  vnOsik-'wdr  or  mds-kd-wdr,'] 

MASH,  s.  Hind.  TnOsh^  [Skt. 
mdsha,  *  a  bean  *] ;  Phaseolus  radiatus, 
Roxb.  One  of  the  common  Hindu 
pulses.    [See  MOONO.] 

MAflTfP.Tg  This  is  a  term  in 
Chinese  "pigeon,"  meaning  *  never 
mind,'  *  n'lwjporte,'  which  is  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  Europeans  in  China. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  may  be  the  cor- 
ruption or  ellipsis  of  a  Portuguese 
expression,  but  nothing  satisfactory 
has  been  suggested.  [Mr.  Skeat- 
writes :  "  Surely  this  is  simply  Port 
mas  que^  probably  imported  direct 
through  Macao,  in  the  sense  of 
'although,  even,  in  spite  of,'  like 
French  malgre.  And  tnis  seems  to 
be  its  meaning  in  *  pigeon ' : 

"  That  nightey  tim  begin  chop-chop, 
One  young  man  walkee — no  can  stop. 
Maskee  snow,  maskee  ice ! 
He  cally  flag  with  chop  so  nice — 
Topside  Gaiow ! 

^ExceUvoTy  in  *  pigeon.' "] 

MASULIPATAM,  njp.  This 
coast  town  of  the  Madras  Aesidency 
is  sometimes  vulgarly  called  MachhU- 
'paJtan  or  Machfui-handar,  or  simply 
Bandar  (see  BUNDER,  2)  ;  and  its  name 
explained  (Hind,  machhlly  'fish')  as 
Fish-town,  [the  Madras  Gloss,  says 
from  an  old  tradition  of  a  whale  being 
stranded  on  the  shore.]  The  ety- 
mology may  originally  have  had  such 
a  connection,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  name  is  a  trace 
of  the  Maio-wXia  and  Mato'd&Xov  xora/ioO 
iKpoKaX  which  we  find  in   Ptolemy's 
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Tables  ;  and  of  the  Mao-aXia  producing 
muslinfi,  in  the  Periplus,  [In  one  oi 
the  old  Logs  the  name  is  transformed 
into  Mesopotamia  {J,R,  As.  Soc.,  Jan. 
1900,  p.  168).  In  a  letter  of  1606-6  it 
appears  as  MesepaUimya  {Bird/wood, 
Fvrst  Letter  Book,  73). 

[1618. — "Conceming  the  Darling  was  de- 
parted for  MoMapotam."— Foj^,  LeOers, 
li.  14. 

[1615. — "Only  here  are  no  returns  of  any 
large  sum  to  be  employed,  unless  a  factory 
at  HeBsepotan. *'—/&ui.  iv.  5.] 

1619.  ■—  "  Master  Methwold  came  from 
Hissnlapatam  in  one  of  the  country  Boats." 
— Pringy  in  Purehaty  i.  638. 

[1623.-"Miriipataa."  P.  della  Valle, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  148. 

[o.  1661. — '*It  was  reported,  at  one  time, 
that  he  was  arrived  at  mauipatam.  ..." 
—Bemier,  ed.  OonslabU.  112.] 

o.  1681.— "The  rocul  between  had  been 
ooyered  with  brocade  velvet,  and  Machli- 
bender  chintz." — Setr  Mviaqherin,  iii.  370. 

1684.  —  "These  sort  of  Women  are  so 
nimble  and  active  that  when  the  present 
kiiu^  went  to  see  Haalipatan,  nine  of  them 
undertook  to  represent  the  figure  of  an 
Elephant ;  four  making  the  four  feet,  four 
the  body,  and  one  the  trunk  ;  upon  which 
the  King,  sitting  in  a  kind  of  Throne,  made 
his  entnr  into  the  CSty." — Tavernicry  E.T. 
y.  65  ;  [ed.  BaU,  i.  158]. 

1789.— "Kasalipatam,  which  last  word, 
by  the  bye,  ought  to  be  written  Machli- 
patan  (Fish-town),  because  of  a  Whale  that 
nappened  to  be  stranded  there  150  years 
ago. ' — Note  on  Seir  M^Uaqherin,  iii.  370. 

c.  1790. — " .  .  .  cloths  of  great  value  .  .  . 
from  the  countries  of  Bengal,  Bunaras, 
China,  Kashmeer,  Boorhan|)oor,  Mntchli- 
pnttun,  kc."  —  Meer  Hussein  AH,  H.  of 
Hydur  iVa'ik,  383. 

MATE,  MATY,  s.  An  assistant 
under  a  head  servant ;  in  which  sense 
or  something  near  it^  but  also  some- 
times in  the  sense  of  a  *  head-man,'  the 
word  is  in  use  almost  all  over  India. 
In  the  Bengal  Presidency  we  have  a 
Tnate-hearer  for  the  assistant  body- 
servant  (see  BEABEB);  the  maie 
attendant  on  an  elephant  under  the 
mahout;  a  mate  (head)  of  coolieB 
or  jompoimies  (qqv.)  (see  JOHPON), 
&c.  And  in  Maai-as  the  maty  is  an 
under-servant,  whose  business  it  is  to 
clean  crockery,  knives,  &c.,  to  attend 
to  lamps,  and  so  forth. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  more  than  one 
origin.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
taken  from  the  English  word  in  the 
sense  of  comrade,  &a;  whilst  Wilson 


gives  metti  as  a  distinct  ]\i(alayalam 
word  for  an  inferior  domestic  servant, 

(which  the  Madras  Gloss,  derives  from 
Tamil  mei,  'high'].  The  last  word  is 
of  very  doubtfiu  genuineness.  Neither 
derivation  will  explain  the  fact  that 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Ain,  in  which 
the  three  classes  of  attendants  on  an 
elenhant  in  Akbar's  establishment  are 
stvled  respectively  Mahawat,  Bhoi,  and 
Meth;  two  of  which  terms  would,, 
under  other  circumstances,  probably 
be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  Englisn 
words.  This  nse  of  the  word  we  find 
in  Skt.  dictionaries  as  metka,  inentha, 
and  Tnenda,  *an  elephant-keeper  or 
feeder.'  but  for  the  more  general  use 
we  would  query  whether  it  may  not  be 
a  genuine  Prakrit  form  from  Skt.  mitra, 
*  associate,  friend'?  We  have  in  Pali 
metta,  *  friendship,'  from  Skt  maiira. 

c.  1590.— *' A  metli  fetches  fodder  and 
assists  in  caparisoning  the  elephant.  Mefha 
of  all  classes  ^t  on  the  march  4  ddnu  daily, 
and  at  other  tunes  3}. "— ^Sn,  ed.  Blockmann, 
i.  125. 

1810.  —  "  In  some  families  matea  or 
assistants  are  allowed,  who  do  the  dmd- 
geryr—Wtlliamson,  V.  M.  i.  241. 

1887.--" One  matee."— See  Letters  Jrttm' 
Madras,  106. 

1872.  —  "At  last  the  morning  of  our 
departure  came.  A  crowd  of  porters  stood 
without  the  veranda,  chattering  and  squab- 
bling, and  the  mate  distributed  the  boxes 
and  bundles  among  them."— ^  Tnte  Re- 
former,  ch.  vi. 

1873.— "To  procure  this  latter  supply  (of 
green  food)  is  the  daily  duty  of  one  of  the 
attendants,  who  in  Indian  phraseology  is 
termed  a  mate,  the  title  of  Mahout  being 
reserved  for  the  head  keeper"  (of  an  ele- 
phant).—&/.  Rsv.  Sept.  6,  302. 

MATBANEE,  s.  Properly  Hind, 
from  Pers.  miktardnty  a  female  sweeper 
(see  MEHTAB).  [In  the  following  ex- 
tract the  writer  seems  to  mean  Bkathi- 
ydran  or  Bhathiydrtn,  the  wife  ol  a 
Bliathiydra  or  inn-keeper. 

[1785. — " ...  a  handsome  serai .  .  .  where 
a  number  of  people,  chiefly  women,  caUed 
metrahnees,  take  up  their  abode  to  attend 
strangers  on  their  arrival  in  the  city." — 
Diary,  in  Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  404.] 

MATB0S8,  s.  An  inferior  class  of 
soldier  in  the  Artillery.  The  word  is 
quite  obsolete,  and  is  introduced  here 
because  it  seems  to  have  survived  a 
good  deal  longer  in  India  than  in 
England,  and  occurs  frequenthr  in 
old   Indian  narratives.     It  is  Qerm. 
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Skt.  mdtroj  *  measure.'  Very  pure  gold 
is  said  to  be  9  mOrrUy  inferior  gold  of 
5  or  6  mOrru. 


matroBSy  Dutch  mairoos,  'a  sailor,' 
identical  no  doul)t  with  Fr.  matelot. 
The  origin  is  so  obscure  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  quote  the 
conjectures  regarding  it  In  the 
establishment  of  a  company  of  Royal 
Artillery  in  1771,  as  given  m  Duncan's 
Hist  of  that  corps,  we  have  besides 
sergeants  and  corporals,  '*4  Bom- 
bardiers, 8  Gunners,  34  MatroeteSy  and 
2  Drummers."  A  definition  of  the 
Matross  is  given  in  our  3rd  quotation. 
We  have  not  ascertained  when  the 
term  was  disused  in  the  R.A.  It 
appears  in  the  Establishment  as  given 
by  Grose  in  1801  {Military  ArUiq.  i. 
315).  As  far  as  Major  Duncan's  book 
informs  us,  it  appears  first  in  1639, 
and  has  disappeared  by  1793,  when  we 
find  the  men  of  an  artillery  force 
divided  (excluding  sergeants,  corporals, 
and  bombardiers)  into  First  Gunners, 
Second  Gunners,  and  Military  Drivers. 

1673.  — "There  beiiu^  in  pay  for  the 
HoQoarable  East  India  Company  of  English 
and  Portuffuese,  700,  reckoning  the  Hon- 
trOM6B  and  Gunners."— jPry«r,  38. 

1745.—" ...  We  were  told  with  regard 
to  itte  Fortifications,  that  no  Expense  should 
be  grudged  that  was  necessary  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Settlement,  and  in  1741,  a 
Penon  was  sent  out  in  the  character  of  an 
JSogioeer  for  our  Place ;  but  ...  he  lived 
not  to  come  among  us ;  and  therefore,  we 
could  only  judge  of  his  Merit  and  Qualifi- 
cations by  the  Value  of  his  Stipend,  Six 
Pagodas  a  Month,  or  about  Eighteen  Pence  a 
Day,  scarce  the  Pay  of  a  common  Matross. 
.  .  ."—Letter  from  Mr.  BameU  to  the  Secret 
CommiUeey  in  Letter  to  a  Proprietor  qf  the 
E.I.  Co.,  p.  45. 

1757. — '*!  haye  with  me  one  Gunner,  one 
HatrOM,  and  two  Lascars."  —  Letter  in 
DalrympUy  Or.  Rupert,  i.  203. 

1779.— "MatroBses  are  properly  appren- 
tices to  the  gunner,  being  soldiers  m  the 
royal  resiment  of  artillery,  and  next  to 
them;  ttiey  assist  in  loading,  firing,  and 
spunging  the  great  guns.  They  carry  fire- 
locks, and  march  along  with  the  guns  and 
store-waggons,  both  as  a  guard,  and  to  give 
their  assistance  in  eveiy  emexgencjr." — Capt. 
O.  Smith*t  Univenal  Military  Dictionary. 

1792. —  "  Wednesday  evening,  the  25th 
inat.,  a  Matross  of  Artillery  deserted  from 
the  Mount,  and  took  away  with  him  bis 
firelock,  and  nine  rounds  of  powder  and 
haXL**—Madra9  Oouriery  Feb.  2. 

[1800.— "A  Serjeant  and  two  matrosses 
employed  under  a  general  committee  on  the 
captured  military  stores  in  Seringapatam." — 
Wellington  Suffpl.  Deap.  ii.  32  {Sta-nf.  IHct.).'\ 

MATT,  a.  Touch  (of  gold).  Tamil 
fwrflTtt    (pron.    WMfWii),  i)erhaps    from 


y8 


[1615.— *'Tecalls  the  matte  Ja 
is  Sdam  7\:*—FoUer,  Lettat,  iii.  l8 

[1680.—"  Matt."    See  under  BATTA.] 

1698.— "Gold,  purified  from  all  other 
metals  ...  by  us  is  reckoned  as  of  four- 
and-Twenty  CaraiSf  but  by  the  blacks  is 
here  divided  and  reckoned  as  of  ten  mat." 
—Havart,  106. 

1727. —  At  Mocha  .  .  .  "the  Coffee 
Trade  brings  in  a  continual  Supply  of  Silver 
and  Gold  .  .  .  from  Turkey,  Ebramies  and 
Mograbis,  Gold  of  low  Matt."— ^.  HamiUon, 
i.  43,  [ed.  1744]. 

1752.—".  ..  to  find  the  Value  of  the 
Touch  in  Fanams,  multiply  the  Matt  by  10, 
and  then  by  8,  which  gives  it  in  Fanams." 
— T.  Brooks,  25. 

The  same  word  was  used  in  Japan 
for  a  measure,  sometimes  callea  a 
fathom. 

[1614.— "The  Matt  which  is  about  two 
yards."— -Fwtei-,  Letter*,  ii.  8.] 

MAXJMLET,  s.  Domestic  Hind. 
mdnUaty  for  '  omelet ' ;  [MdmUt  is 
*  marmalade ']. 

MAUND,  s.  The  authorised  Anjglo- 
Indian  form  of  the  name  of  a  weight 
(Hind,  many  Mahr.  man),  which,  with 
varying  values,  has  been  current  over 
Western  Asia  from  time  immemorial. 
Professor  Sayce  traces  it  (manc^  back 
to  the  Accadian  language.*  But  in 
any  case  it  was  the  &bylonian  name 
for  t\r  of  a  talent,  whence  it  passed, 
with  the  Babylonian  weights  and 
measures,  almost  all  over  the  ancient 
world.  Compare  the  men  or  mna  of 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
preserved  in  the  emna  or  amna  of  the 
Copts,  the  Hebrew  mdneky  the  Qreek 
fufa,  and  the  Roman  mina.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  word  into  India  may 
have  occurred  during  the  extensive 
commerce  of  the  Arabs  with  that 
country  during  the  8th  and  9th 
centuries ;  possibly  at  an  earlier  date. 
Through  the  Arabs  also  we  find  an 
old  Spanish  word  alm^enoy  and  in  old 
French  cUmhiey  for  a  weight  of  about 
20  lbs.  {Marcel  Devic). 

The  quotations  will  show  how  the 
Portuguese  converted  man  into  mjoo, 
of  which  the  English  made  mauney  and 
so  (probably  by  the  influence  of  the 


•  See  Sayce,  PrimeipUe  of  ComparaHvs  PkfMogy, 
2nd  ed.  208-211. 
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old  English  word  maund)  *  our  present 
form,  which  occurs  as  early  as  1611. 
Some  of  the  older  travellers,  like 
Linschoten,  misled  b^  the  Portuguese 
mdo,  identified  it  with  the  word  for 
'hand'  in  that  language,  and  so 
rendered  it. 

The  values  of  the  man  as  weight, 
even  in  modern  times,  have  varied 
immensely,  i,e,  from  little  more  than 
2  lbs.  to  upwards  of  160.  The  *  Indian 
Maund,'  which  is  the  standard  of 
weight  in  British  India,  is  of  40  sera, 
each  ser  being  divided  into  16  chhitdks ; 
and  this  is  the  general  scale  of  sub- 
division in  the  local  weights  of  Bengal, 
and  Upper  and  Central  India,  though 
the  value  of  the  mt  varies.  That  of 
the  standard  «0r  is  80  tolas  (q.v.)  or 
rupee- weights,  and  thus  the  'niau'nd= 
82?  Z6s.  avoirdupois.  The  Bombay 
maund  Tor  man)  of  48  8^<=28  Jhs.; 
the  Maaras  one  of  40  «er«=25  lbs. 
The  PaUoda  iium  of  Ahmadnagar  con- 
tained 64  9eT8y  and  was=163i  Vbs, 
This  is  the  largest  man  we  find  in  the 
*  Useful  Tables:  The  smallest  Indian 
mxm  again  is  that  of  Colachy  in 
Travancore,  and  that =18  lbs.  12  az. 
13  dr.  The  Persian  TabnsA  man  is, 
however,  a  little  less  than  7  lbs. ;  the 
ma/n  shdhi  twice  that ;  the  smallest  of 
all  on  the  list  named  is  the  Jeddah 
man=2  lbs.  3  oz.  9|  dr. 

B.C.  6d2.— Iq  the  ^*  Eponymy  of  Zazai,"  a 
house  in  Nineyeh,  with  its  shrubbery  aad 
gates,  is  sold  for  one  ma&eh  of  silver 
according  to  the  royal  standiuxl.  Quoted  by 
SaycCf  U.S. 

B.O.  667.— We  find  Nergal-sarra-nacir  lend- 
ing **  four  manehfl  of  silver,  according  to  the 
ma&eh  of  Carohemiah." — Ibid. 

c.  B.C.  524.  —  "  Cambyses  received  the 
Libyan  presents  very  graciously,  but  not 
so  the  gifts  of  the  C^renaeans.  They  had 
sent  no  more  than  500  mlnae  of  silver, 
which  Cambyses,  I  imagine,  thought  too 
little.  He  tiierefore  snatched  the  money 
from  them,  and  with  his  own  hand  scattered 
it  among  the  soldiers." — Herodot,  iii.  ch.  18 
(E.T.  by  Rawlinson). 

o.  A.D.  70. — "  Et  quoniam  in  mensuris 
quoque  ac  ponderibus  crebro  Graeois  nomi- 
nibus  utenaum  eat,  interpretationem  eorum 
semel  in  hoc  loco  ponemus:  .  .  .  mna, 
quam  nostri  iwlwa^m  vocant  pendet  drach- 
mas Atticas  c."— P/t»y,  rxi.,  at  end. 

c.  1020.— '*  The   gold    and    silver   Ingots 


«  "  Uawnd,  a  kind  of  great  Bssket  or  Hamper, 
containing  eight  Bales,  or  two  Fats.  It  is  com- 
monly a  quantity  of  8  bales  of  unbound  Books, 
each  Bale  having  1000  lbs.  weight  "-<?tt0/aoo6, 
Nwo  Law  Diet.,  7th  ed.,  1756,  s.v 


amounted  to  700,400  mans  in  weight."— 
ArUtbi,m£aiol,u.35. 

1040.— "The  Amir  said :^' Let  us  keep 
fair  measure,  and  fill  the  cups  evenly.'  .  .  . 
Each  goblet  contained  half  a  man.'* — 
Baihaii,  ibid.  ii.  144. 

c.  1348.— 
"  The  Hana  of  Sarai  makes  in 

Qenoa  weight        .        .        .   lb.  6  oe.  2 
The  Mena  of  Organd  ( UrghanJ) 

in  Oenoa       .        .        .        .    lb.  3  oc  9 
The  Mena  of  Oltrarre  (Otrar) 

in  Gtonoa        .        .        .        .   lb.  3  oe.  9 
The  Mena  of  Armalecho  {Al- 

maligh)  in  Grenoa  .  .    lb.  2  oa.  8 

The  Mena  of  Camezu  (Kancheu 
in  N.W.China)     .  .    lb.2" 

PegoloUi,  4. 

1568.  —  "  The  value  of  stones  is  only 
because  people  desire  to  have  them,  and 
because  they  are  scarce,  but-  as  for  virtues, 
those  of  the  loadstone,  which  staunches 
blood,  are  very  much  greater  and  better 
attested  than  those  of  the  emerald.  And 
yet  the  former  sells  by  maoe,  which  are  in 
Cambay  .  .  .  equal  to  26  arnUds  each,  and 
the  latter  by  ratUy  which  weigh  8  grains  of 
wheat." — Oarciot  f.  169i>. 

1598. — "They  have  another  weight  called 
Mao,  which  is  a  Hand,  and  is  12  pounds." 
—Liruehoteny  69 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i  245]. 

1610.  — "  He  was  found  ...  to  have 
sixtie  maimes  in  Gold,  and  euery  maima 
is  five  and  fiftie  pound  weight."— JTistrKM, 
in  Purcluu,  i.  218. 

1611. — "Each  maimd  being  three  and 
thirtie  pound  English  weight." — MiddUton^ 
tbid.  i.  270. 

[1645. — "As  for  the  weights,  the  ordinary 
xnand  is  69  Heresy  and  the  livre  is  of  16 
oncet;  but  the  maud,  which  is  used  to 
weigh  indigo,  is  only  53  li&rei.  At  Sorat 
you  speak  of  a  seer^  which  is  1  j  Hvretf  and 
the  hvre  is  16  oncet," — Tavemier,  ed.  BaiL 
i.38.] 

c.  1665. — "Le  man  peso  quarante  livres 
par  toutes  les  Indes,  mais  oes  livres  on 
serret  sont  differentes  selon  les  Fats." — 
Thetfejwtj  v.  54. 

1673.— "A  Lumbrico  (Sconce)  of  pure  Gold, 
weighing  about  one  Maund  and  a  quarter, 
which  is  Forty-two  pounds." — Fryer,  78. 


"  The  Surat  Maimd  ...  is  40  Sear,  of  20 
Pice  the  Smr,  which  is  37^. 
The  Pucka  Maimd  at  Agra  is  double  as 

much,  where  is  also  the 
Ecbarry  Maund  which  is  40  Sear,  of  30 
Pice  to  the  Sear.  .  .  ." 

Ibid.  205. 
1683.— "  Agreed  with  Chittur  Mullaaw 
and  Muttradas,  Merchants  of  this  plaoe 
(Hugly),  for  1,500  Bales  of  ye  best  Tissinda 
Sugar,  each  bale  to  weigh  2  Mannda, 
6^  Seers,  Factoiy  weifl^t." — Hedges,  Dttay, 
April  5 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  75]. 

1711.— "  Sugar,  Coffee,  Tutanague,  all 
sorts  of  Dru^  kc.,  are  sold  by  the  Miniid 
Tabrees ;  which  in  the  Factory  and  Custom 
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honae  is  nearest  Bf/.  Avoirdwaoix,  .  .  . 
Eatables,  and  all  sorts  of  Fruit  .  .  .  &c. 
are  sold  by  the  Mannd  Cowxra  of  7R  .  .  . 
The  Mannd  Shaw  is  two  Mannda  TaJbrtes, 
used  at  Ispahan."— Xocifcy«r,  2S0. 

c.  1760. — Orose  says,  "the  mannd  they 
weigh  their  indioos  with  is  only  53  lb"  He 
states  the  maund  oi  Upper  India  as  69^6. ; 
at  Bombay,  28  /&. ;  at  Goa,  14  lb, ;  at  Surat, 
37}  W, ;  at  Coromandel,  2^  /&. ;  in  Bengal, 
75/6. 

1854. — ".  .  .  You  only  consent  to  make 
play  when  you  have  packed  a  g^ood  mannd 
of  traps  on  your  back." — L\fe  of  Lord  Law- 
rente^  I.  438. 

MA7LA,  a.  Hind,  meld,  'a  fair/ 
almost  always  connected  with  some 
relimous  celebration,  as  were  so  many 
of  the  medieval  fairs  in  Europe.  The 
word  is  Skt.  mela,  melaJcOy  'meeting, 
concourse,  assembly.' 

[1832.— **A  party  of  foreigners  .  .  .  wished 
to  see  what  was  going  on  at  this  far-famed 
mayUah.  .  .  "—Mrs,  Meer  ffasfan  Ali, 
Obtervations,  ii.  821-2.] 

1869.— "Le  Mela  n'est  pas  pr^cis^ment 
une  foire  telle  que  nous  I'entendent ;  c'est 
le  nom  qu'on  donne  auz  reunions  de  p^lerins 
et  des  marchands  qui  .  .  .  se  rendent  dans 
les  lieux  consid^r^  oomme  sacr^  aux  f^tes 
de  oertaine  dieux  indiens  et  des  personn- 
ages  repute  saints  parmi  les  musulmans." — 
Oarein  de  Tasty,  Rd.  Mus.  p.  26. 

MAZAOONa,  MAZAOON,  n.p. 
A  suburb  of  Bombay,  containinj?  a 
large  Portuguese  }>opulation.  FThe 
name  is  said  to  be  originally  Mahem- 
grdmOf  ,  *  the  village  of  the  Qreat 
Lord,'  Siva.] 

1648.— 

"  Mawgngo,  nor  15,000/«fMjr, 
Monbaym  (Bombay),  por  15,000." 
S.  BoUlho,  Tonibo,  149. 

1644.— **  Going  up  the  stream  from  this 
town  (Mombaym,  ue.  Bombay)  some  2 
leagues,  you  come  to  the  aldea  of  Man- 
gam."— ^ooarro,  MS.  f.  227. 

1673. — *' ...  for  some  miles  together, 
till  the  Sea  break  in  between  them ;  over 
^ptinst  which  lies  Massegonng,  a  great 
Ashing  Town.  .  .  .  The  Ground  between 
this  and  the  Great  Breach  is  well  ploughed 
and  bears  good  Battv.  Here  the  Portugols 
have  another  Church  and  Religious  House 
belonging  to  the  Franciscans."— /Vycr,  p.  67. 

[MEABBAB,     s.     Pers.    mirbahr, 

*  master  of  the  bay,'  a  harbour-master. 
Mfrbctlirij  which  appears  in  BoUlho 
(Tomho,  p.   56)  as  mirabaiy,  means 

*  feny  duea' 

[1675.— **  There  is  another  hangs  up  at 
the  daily  Waiters,  or  Meorbar's  Qionltiy, 
by  the  Landing-place.  .  .  ."— jp*ry«r,  98.] 


[1682. — " .  .  .  ordering  them  to  bring  away 
ye  boat  from  ye  TK^Blhix"— Hedges,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  8(4.] 

MEGKLEY,  n.p.  One  of  the  names 
of  the  State  of  Mmmeepore. 

MEEANA,  MYANNA,  s.  H.-P. 
miydna,  'middle-sized.'  The  name 
of  a  kind  of  palankiu  ;  that  kind  out 
of  which  tne  palankin  used  by 
Europeans  has  been  developed,  and 
which  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
India  for  the  last  century.  [Buchanan 
Hamilton  writes:  "The  lowest  kind 
of  palanauins,  which  are  small  litters 
suspendea  under  a  straight  bamboo, 
by  which  they  are  carried,  and  shadea 
by  a  frame  covered  with  cloth,  do  not 
admit  the  passenger  to  lie  at  length, 
and  are  here  callea  miyana,  or  Mahapa, 
In  some  places,  these  terms  are  con- 
sidered as  synonymous,  in  others  the 
Miyana  is  open  at  the  sides,  while 
the  Mahapa,  intended  for  women,  is 
surrounded  with  curtains."  (Ecuiem 
India,  ii.  426).]  In  Williamson's  Vad^ 
Mecum  (i.  319)  the  word  is  written 
Mohaiiiiah. 

1784.— *^  .  .  an  entire  new  myaanah, 
painted  and  gilt,  lined  with  orange  silk, 
with  curtains  and  bedding  complete." — In 
Setoti-Karr,  i.  49. 

„  "Patna  common  chairs,  couches 
and  teapoys,  two  Mo^Iim^w^  palanquins." — 
Ibid.  62. 

1798.— "To  be  sold  .  .  .  an  Elegant  New 
Bengal  Meaaa,  with  Hair  Bedding  and 
furmture." — Bombay  Courier,  Nov.  2. 

1795.— ''For  Sale,  an  Elegant  Fashionable 
New  Meaana  from  Calcutta." — Ibid,  May  16. 

MEEBASS,  s.,  MEEBASST,  adj., 
MEEBASSIDAB,  s.  *  Inheritance,' 
*  hereditary,*  *a  holder  of  hereditary 
property.'  Hind,  from  Arab.  mirOs, 
mirdsf,  mirdsddr;  and  these  from 
loariSj  *  to  inherit.' 

1806.— "Every  meerassdar  in  Tanjore 
has  been  furnished  with  a  separate  pottah 
(q.v.)  for  the  land  held  by  him/'—FtfUh 
RepoH  (1812),  774. 

1812.— "The  term  meerassee  .  .  .  was 
introduced  by  the  Mabommedans." — Ibid, 
186. 

1877. — '*  All  miras  rights  were  reclaimable 
within  a  forty  years'  absence." — Meadotot 
Taylor,  Story  qfMy  Life,  ii.  211. 

„  "I  found  a  great  proportion  of  the 
occupants  of  land  to  be  mirasdan,- that 
is,  persons  who  held  their  portions  of  land 
in  hereditary  occupancy." — ibid,  210. 
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MBHAUL,  8.  Hind,  from  Arab. 
maftdUy  being  properly  the  pi.  of  Arab. 
maMU.  The  worn  is  used  with  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  application,  the 
explanation  of  which  would  involve  a 
f^reater  amount  of  technical  detail  than 
IS  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
work.  On  this  WiUon  may  be  con- 
sulted. But  the  most  usual  An^lo- 
Indian  application  of  mahdU  (usea  as 
a  singular  and  generally  written,  in- 
coiTectly,  mafidi)  is  to  *  an  estate/  in 
the  Revenue  sense,  t.e,  'a  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  separately  assessed  for 
revenue.'  The  sing,  mciliall  (also 
written  in  the  vernaculars  mafialy  and 
mahd^  is  often  used  for  a  palace  or 
important  edifice,  e,g,  (see  8HI8H- 
HUHULL,  TAJ-KAHAL). 

MEHTAB,  &  A  sweeper  or 
scaven^r.  This  name  is  usual  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  especially  for  the 
domestic  servant  of  this  class.  The 
word  is  Pers.  comp.  mihtar  (Lat. 
major),  *a  great  personage,'  *a  prince,* 
and  has  been  applied  to  the  class  in 
question  in  irony,  or  rather  in  consola- 
tion, as  the  domestic  tailor  is  called 
caleefti.  But  the  name  has  so  com- 
pletely adhered  in  this  application, 
that  all  sense  of  either  irony  or  con- 
solation has  perished ;  mehtar  is  a 
sweeper  and  nought  else.  His  wife  is 
the  Matranee.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  two  mehtars  hailing  each  other  as 
Mahdrdj  I    In  Persia  the  menial  ap> 

Slication  of  the  word  seems  to  oe 
ifferent  (see  below).  The  same  class 
of  servant  is  usually  called  in  W. 
India  bhangi  (see  BUNOY),  a  name 
which  in  Upper  India  is  api)lied  to 
the  caste  generally  and  specially  to 
those  not  in  the  service  of  Europeans. 

[Examples  of  the  word  used  in  the 
lonorinc  sense  will  be  found  below.] 

c.  1800.>-<<Maitre."   See  under  BT7N0W. 

1810.— "The  mater,  or  sweeper,  is  oon- 
sidered  the  lowest  menial  in  eyery  family." 
^WilliafMon,,  V,  M,  i.  276-7. 

1828.—".  .  .  besides  many  mehtan  or 
stable-boys."— ITaji/t  Baba  in  England^  i.  60. 

[In  the  honorific  sense  : 

[1824.— "In  each  of  the  towns  of  Central 
India,  there  is  .  .  .  amehtur,  or  head  of 
every  other  class  of  the  inhabitants  down  to 
the  lowest."— if o^co/m,  Central  India,  2nd 
ed.  i.  555. 

[1880.— "On  the  right  bank  is  the  fort  in 
which  the  MihtW  or  Bftdshah,   for  he  is 


^] 


known  by  both  titles,  resEdes."— BiAliiM, 
Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  KuA,  61.] 

MELDn)E,  MEUNDA,  n.p.  The 
name  {Malinda  or  MalindX)  of  an  Arab 
town  and  State  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  in  S.  lat  3**  9';  the  only  one 
at  which  the  expedition  of  Yasco  da 
Gama  had  amicable  relations  with  the 
people,  and  that  at  which  they  ob- 
tained the  pilot  who'  euided  the 
squadron  to  the  coast  of  India. 

o.  1150.— "Mellnde,  a  town  of  the  Zendj, 
...  is  situated  on  the  sea-shore  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  fresh  water.  ...  It  is 
a  large  town,  the  people  of  which  .  .  .  draw 
from  the  sea  different  kinds  of  fish,  which 
they  dry  and  trade  in.  They  also  ponea 
and  work  mines  of  iron." — Earin  {JaMhtHU 
i.56. 

c.  1320.— See  also  Ahuifeda,  by  Riinwmi, 
ii.  207. 

14d8.— "And  that  same  day  at  Bundova 
we  cast  anchor  right  opposite  a  place  which 
is  called  M<»«H^  whicn  is  80  leagues  from 
Momba^.  ...  On  Easter  Day  those  Moon 
whom  we  held  prisoners,  told  us  that  in  the 
said  town  of  MjHii^^  were  stopping  four 
ships  of  Christians  who  were  Inoians,  and 
that  if  we  desired  to  take  them  these  wooM 
ive  us,  instead  of  themselves,  Christiaii 
Hots."- iJo^ro  of  Vasco  da  Oama,  42^. 
1554.—"  As  the  King  of  Melinde  pays  w 
tribute,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
should,  oonsidering  the  many  tokens  of 
friendship  we  have  received  from  him,  both 
on  the  nrst  discovery  of  these  countries^ 
and  to  this  day,  and  which  in  my  opinioB 
we  repay  very  badly,  by  the  ill  treatmenk 
which  he  has  from  the  Captains  who  go 
on  service  to  thii  Coast."- ^mdo  Boidnla^ 
Tomboy  17. 

c.  1570. — "Di  Chiaul  si  negotia  anoo  per 
la  costa  de'  Meliiidi  in  Ethiopia."— Osnre 
de  Federici  in  Ramudo,  iii.  8Mv. 

1572.— 
"  Quando  chegava  a  frota  Ifiquella  parte 
Onde  o  reino  Melinde  i^  ae  via, 
De  toldos  adomada,  e  leda  de  arte: 
Que  bem  mostra  estimar  a  sanota  dia 
Treme  a  bandeira,  voa  o  eetandarte, 
A  cor  purpurea  ao  longe  appareoia, 
Soam  OS  atambores,  e  pandeiros : 
E  assi  entravam  ledos  e  gnerreiros." 

Cemdee^  ii.  7S. 
By  Burton : 
"At  such  a  time  the  Squadron  neazed  the 
part 
where  first  Melinde*!  goodly  shore  unseen, 
in  awnings  drest  and  prankt  with  gallant 

art, 
to  show  that  none  the  Holy  Day  misween : 
Flutter  the  flags,  the  streaming  EstandaK 
gleams  from  afar  with  gorgeous  poiple 

sheen, 
tom-toms  and  timbrels  mingle  martial  jar : 
thus  past  they  forwards  wiu  the  pomp  ef 
war." 
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1610.— P.  Tezeira  tells  iu  that  among 
the  "Moon"  at  Ormuz,  Alboqaerque  was 
known  only  by  the  name  of  Kaland^  and 
that  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained  the 
explanation  that  he  was  so  called  because 
he  came  thither  from  the  direction  of 
MtUndA,  which  they  call  JU^aaA^—RelacUm 
de  los  Reya  de  ffannm,  45. 

[1828.— Owen  calls  the  place  MalftWida 
and  gives  an  aocount  of  it. — NarraHvey  i. 

1859. — **A8  regards  the  immigration  of 
the  Wagemu  (^emi,  or  Persians),  from 
^hom  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  Waaawahili 
deriTes  its  name,  they  relate  that  several 
Shaykhs,  or  elders,  from  Shiraz  emigrated  to 
Shangaya,  a  district  near  the  Ozi  River,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Kallndi  {Me/hida)."— 
Burton,  in  J,R.G.S,  xxix.  61. 

MELIQUE  VEBIDO,  n.p.  The 
Portuguese  form  of  the  style  of  the 
princes  of  the  dynasty  established  at 
mdar  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
on  the  decay  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom. 
The  name  represents  *  Malik  Barid.' 
It  was  apparently  only  the  third  of 
the  dynasty,  'Ali,  who  first  took  the 
tide  of  ('Ali)  Barid  Shah. 

1583.— "And  as  the /b/osomid  (?)  of  Badur 
was  very  great,  as  well  as  his  presumption, 
he  sent  word  to  Yzam  Maluco  (Mizamaluoo) 
and  to  Vexldo  (who  were  great  Lords,  as 
it  were  Kings,  m  the  Deoinim,  that  lies 
between  the  Balgat  and  Cambaya)  .  .  .  that 
they  must  pay  him  homage,  or  he  would 
hold  them  for  enemies,  and  would  direct 
war  a^nst  them,  and  take  away  their 
domimons. "—Correo,  iii.  514. 

1563.— *' And  these  regents  .  .  .  concerted 
among  themselves  .  .  .  that  they  should 
aeize  the  Kin^  of  Daquem  in  Bedar,  which 
is  the  chief  city  and  capital  of  the  Decan ; 
)Bo  the^  took  him  and  committed  him  to  one 
of  their  number,  by  name  Veirido ;  and  then 
he  and  the  rest,  either  in  person  or  by  their 
representatives,  make  him  a  salaam  {calema) 
at  certain  days  of  the  year.  .  .  .  The  verido 
who  died  in  the  year  1510  was  a  Hungarian 
by  birth,  and  originally  a  Christian,  as  I 
have  heard  on  sure  authority." — Oarcicij  f. 
85  and  859. 

c  1601.—*'  About  this  time  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  Prince  Sultlbi  D^iniyfl,  reporting 
that  (Malik)  Ambar  had  collected  his  troops 
in  Bidar,  and  had  gained  a  victory  over  a 
party  which  had  been  sent  to  oppose  him 
by  Malik  Band."— /ndyat  Ullah,  in  Elliot, 
▼1.  104. 

HfRlf-iyAHiKj  s.  This  singular 
example  of  a  hybrid  term  is  the  usual 
respectful  designation  of  a  European 
married  lady  in  the  Bengal  Presidency ; 
the  first  jportion  representing  tna*am. 
Madam  Sahib  is  used  at  Bombay ; 
JDontami  (see  DOBAY)  in  Madras. 
(See  also  BUBBA  BSEBEE.) 


MENBYjS.  Hind,  m^^n^i,  [m^n^i, 
Skt.  mendhikd;]  the  plant  Lavmmia 
aUxiy  Lam.,  of  the  N.  O.  Lythraceae^ 
strongly  resembling  the  English  privet 
in  appearance,  and  common  in  gardens. 
It  is  the  plant  whose  leaves  afford  the 
henna,  used  so  much  in  Mahommedan 
countries  for  dyeing  the  hands,  &c., 
and  also  in  the  process  of  dyeing  the 
hair.  Mehndl  is,  according  to  Koyle, 
the  Cyprus  of  the  ancients  (see  Phny, 
xii.  24).  It  is  also  the  camphire  of 
Canticles  i.  14,  where  the  margin  of 
A.V.  has  erroneously  cypress  for  cyprus. 

[1818.— '*  Alter  the  girls  are  betrothed, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  nails  are  dved 
red,  with  a  preparation  from  the  Mondey, 
or  hinna  shrub. '^—For6«,  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed. 
i.  55;  also  see  i.  22.] 

c.  1817. — ".  .  .  his  house  and  garden 
might  be  known  from  a  thousand  others  by 
their  extraordinary  neatness.  His  garden 
was  full  of  trees,  and  was  well  fenced  round 
wi^  a  ditch  and  mindey  hedge."— if r>. 
Shenoood's  Stories,  ed.  1878,  p.  71. 

MEBgAlL,  MABGAL,  s.  Tarn. 
marakkcU,  a  grain  measure  in  use  in 
the  Madras  Presidency,  and  formerly 
varying  much  in  different  localities, 
though  the  most  usual  was =12  sers  of 
grain.  [Also  known  as  toom,"]  Its 
standard  is  fixed  since  1846  at  800 
cubic  inches,  and  =  %hr  of  a  garce  (q.v.). 

1554.— (Negapatam)  **  Of  ghee  {mamteiga) 
and  oil,  one  m«rcar  is=l^  eaiuuUu**  (a 
Portuguese  measure  of  about  8  pints). — A, 
Nunez,  36. 

1808.—".  .  .  take  care  to  put  on  each 
bullock  full  six  meroalls  or  72  seers."— 
Wellington  Desp.,  ed.  1887,  ii.  85. 

MEBGUI,  n.p.  The  name  by  which 
we  know  the  most  southern  district  of 
Lower  Burma  with  its  town  ;  annexed 
with  the  rest  of  what  used  to  be  called 
the  "  Tenasserim  Provinces "  after  the 
war  of  1824-26.  The  name  is  prob- 
ablv  of  Siamese  origin ;  the  town  is 
called  by  the  Burmese  Beit  {Sir  A. 
Phayre), 

15eS,~"  Tenasari  la  quale  h  Cittii  delle 
regioni  del  regno  di  Sion,  posta  infra  terra 
duo  o  tre  maree  aopra  vn  gran  fiume  .  .  . 
ed  oue  il  fiume  entra  in  mare  e  vna  villa 
chiamata  Itorgi,  nel  porto  della  quale  o^n* 
anno  si  caricano  alcune  navi  di  vertino 
(see  BBAZIL-iroo(2  and  SAPPAN-1000^  di 
nipa  (q.v.)«  di  belzuin  (see  BENJAMHi),  e 
qualche  poco  di  garofalo,  macis,  nooi.  .  .  .'* 
— Cet.  Fedenci,  in  Ramutio,  iii.  827t>. 

[1684-5.— "A    Country  Vessel  belo 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas  arrir'd  in  this 
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from  'UL9riS^"'-'Fringle,  Diary,  Ft.  St.  Geo., 
Ist  ter.  iv.  19. 

[1727.-"M«ijee."  See  under  TENAS- 
8EBIU.] 

MILK-BnSH,  MILK-HEDOE,  s. 

Euphorbia  TiracaUiy  L.,  often  used  for 
hedges  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
abounds  in  acrid  milky  juices. 

o.  1590.— "They  enclose  their  fields  and 
gardens  with  hedges  of  the  zeioom  (zak^m) 
tree,  which  is  a  strong  defence  against 
cattle,  and  makes  the  country  almost  im- 
penetrable by  an  army." — Aveen,  ed.  Glad- 
win, ii.  68  ;  [ed.  JarreU,  ii.  239]. 

[1778.—''  Milky  Hedge.  This  is  rather  a 
shrub,  which  they  plant  for  hedges  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  .  .    "—Jves,  462.] 

1780.  —  '*  Thorn  hedges  are  sometimes 
placed  in  gardens,  but  in  the  fields  the  milk 
inuh  is  most  commonly  used  .  .  .  when 
squeezed  emitting  a  whitish  juice  like  milk, 
that  is  deemed  a  deadly  poison.  ...  A 
horse  will  have  his  heaa  and  eyes  pro- 
digiously swelled  from  standing  for  some 
time  under  the  shade  of  a  milk  hedge." — 
Munro*t  Narr,  80. 
1879.— 

**  So  saying,  Buddh 
Silently  laid  aside  sandals  and  staff. 
His  sacred  thread,  turban,  and  cloth,  and 

came 
Forth  from  behind  the  milk-buih  on  the 
sand.  .  .  ." 

Sir  E.  Arnold,  Light  of  Asia,  Bk.  v. 
o.  1886.— ''The  milk-hedge  forms  a  very 
distinctiye  feature  in  the  landscape  of  many 
parts  of  Guzerat.  Twigs  of  the  plant  thrown 
mto  running  water  kill  the  fish,  and  are 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  Also 
charcoal  from  the  stems  is  considered  the 
best  for  making  gunpowder."  —  M.-Gen.- 
R.  ff.  Keatinge. 

MINGOPES,  n.p.  This  term  is 
attributed  in  books  to  the  Andaman 
islanders  as  their  distinctive  name  for 
their  own  race.  It  originated  with  a 
vocabulary  given  by  Lieut.  Colebrooke 
in  voL  iv.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
and  was  certainly  founded  on  some 
misconception.  !Nor  has  the  possible 
origin  of  the  mistake  been  ascertained. 
[Mr.  Man  {Proc,  Anthrop.  Institvie,  xii. 
71)  sug^ts  that  it  may  have  been  a 
corruption  of  the  words  min  kaich! 

*  Come  here  ! '] 

MOnCOT,  n.p.  Mhiikai;  [Logan 
(Malabar,  i.  2)  gives  the  name  as 
Menakdyat,  which  the  Madras  Gloss. 
derives  from  Mai.  min,  *fish,'  kayam, 

*  deep  pool.'  The  natives  call  it  Maliku 
fnote  by  Mr.  Grav  on  the  passage  from 
Pyrard  quoted    below).]      An    island 


intermediate  between  the  Maldive  and 
the  Laccadive  group.  Politically  it 
belongs  to  the  latter,  being  the  property 
of  the  Ali  Raja  of  Cannanore,  but  the 
people  and  their  langua^  are  Mai- 
divian.  The  population  in  1871  was. 
2800.  One-sixth  of  the  adults  had 
irished  in  a  cyclone  in  1867.  A 
jhthouse  was  in  1883  erected  on 
the  island.  This  is  probably  the 
island  intended  for  MuQoee  in  that  ill- 
edited  book  the  KT.  of  Tvhfai  al- 
Muiahidln.  [Mr.  LcM^an  identifies  it 
with  the  "female  island "  of  Marco 
Polo.     {Malabar,  i.  287.)] 

[c.  1610.^".  .  .  a  little  island  named 
Malioat.  "—Pyrart^  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  322.] 

MISCALL,  s.  Ar.  mu^eZZ  {mithkal, 
properly).  An  Arabian  weight,  origin- 
ally that  of  the  Roman  awreus  and  the 
gold  dindr;  about  73  grs. 

c.  1340. — "The  prince,  violently  enraged, 
caused  this  officer  to  be  put  in  prison,  and 
confiscated  his  goods,  which  amounted  to 
437,000,000  mitl&als  of  gold.  This  anecdote 
serves  to  attest  at  once  the  severity  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  extreme  wealth  of  ihe 
Qormtry."  ^  Shihdlmddlfi,  in  Not.  dt  Kxi.^ 
xiii.  192. 

1602.— "Upon  which  the  King  (of  Sofala) 
showed  himself  much  pleasM  .  .  .  and 
ffave  them  as  a  present  for  the  Captain- 
Major  a  mass  of  strings  of  small  golden 
beads  which  they  call  jfingo^  weighing  1000 
matlcalB,  every  matical  being  worth  .500 
rtis,  and  snive  for  the  King  another  that 
weighed  S(X)0  maticalB "—Ccrrea,  i.  274. 

MISBEE,  &  Sugar  candy.  After!, 
*  Egyptian,'  from  Aftfr,  Egypt,  the 
Mizraim  of  the  Hebrews,  showing  the 
original  source  of  supply.  [We  find 
the  Mifti  or  *  su^r  of  iSgypt '  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  (Burton,  xi.  396).]  (St^ 
under  SUGAR.) 

1810. 
where  it  is  known 
bears  a  pri 

is  usually    made    in    smalT  conical^  P?^ 
it  concretes  into  masses,  weighins- 
from  3  to  6  lbs.  each."— Yri//tVun«m,   V.  Mi 
ii.  134. 


The  suffar-candy  made  in  India, 

wnoy  the  name  of  miBoery, 

ited  to  its  quality.  ...  It 

small    come 

whence  it  concretes  into  masses,  weighing- 


lOSSAL,  &  Hind,  from  Ar.  fnisl^ 
meaning  *  similitude.'  The  body  of 
documents  in  a  particular  case  before 
a  court.  [The  word  is  also  used  in  its 
original  sense  of  a  *  clan.*] 

[1861.— "The  martial  spirit  of  the  Sikhs 
thus  aroused  .  .  .  formea  itself  into  clan» 
or  confederacies  called  Hitli.  .  .  ." — Cave^ 
Brown,  Punjab  and  Dtlhi,  i.  368.] 
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MOBED,  &  P.  m^hid^  a  title  of 
Parsee  Priests.  It  is  a  corniption  of 
the  Pehlevi  Tnagd-pat^  *  Lord  Magus.' 

[1815.— "The  rites  ordained  by  the  chief 
Mobndfl  are  still  observed.*'— if a/co/m,  J7. 
o/Pertia,  ed.  1829,  i.  499.] 

MOGUBDITM,  &  Hind,  from  Ar. 
muiaddam,  'praepositus,'  a  head-man. 
The  technical  applications  are  many ; 
e.g,  to  the  heaaman  of  a  village,  re- 
sponsible for  the  realisation  of  the 
revenue  (see  LUMBEBDAB) ;  to  the 
local  head  of  a  caste  (see  CHOWDBT) ; 
to  the  head  man  of  a  body  of  peons 
or  of  a  gang  of  labourers  (see  HATE), 
&c.  &c.  (See  further  detail  in  JViUon). 
Cobarruvias  {Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Cadet 
lanoy  1611)  gives  Almocaden,  ^*Capi- 
tan  de  Infanteria." 

c.  1847. — ".  .  .  The  princess  invited  .  .  . 
the  tandail  (see  TINDAL)  or  mukaddun  of 
the  crew,  and  the  npdhjididr  or  mnkaddam 
of  the  arehers."— i&n  Batuta,  iv.  250.* 

1538. — "0  MocadAo  da  mazmorra  q  era 
o  carcereiro  d'aquella  prisSo,  tanto  ^  os  vio 
mortos,  deu  logo  rebate  disso  ao  Quazil  da 
justi^.  .  .  ." — PintOf  cap.  vi. 

„  "The  Jay  lor,  which  in  their  language 
is  called  Mocadan,  repairing  in  the  morning 
to  us,  and  finding  our  two  companions  dead, 
goes  awa]^'  in  all  haste  therewith  to  acquaint 
the  Oauzil,  which  is  as  the  Judg  with  us." — 
Coffan*s  Traml.,  p.  8. 

1554. — "E  a  hum  naique,  com  seys  piaes 
(peons)  e  hum  mooad&o,  com  seys  tochas, 
hum  boy  de  sombreiro,  dous  mainatOB,"  &c. 
—Bctelhoy  Tanibo,  57. 

1567.—"  .  .  .  furthermore  that  no  infidel 
shall  serve  as  scrivener,  shroff  {xarrafo) 
moeadam  {vioead(U>\  naique  (see  NAIK), 
peon  (pido)  parpatrim  (see  PABBUTTT), 
collector  of  dues,  ewTeffidor,  interpreter, 
procurator  or  solicitor  in  court,  nor  in  any 
other  office  or  charge  in  which  he  can  in 
any  way  hold  authority  over  Christians." — 
Decree  ofOit  Sacred  Council  of  Qoa^  Dec.  27. 
In  Arch.  Port.  OrinU.  fascic.  4. 

[1598.—".  .  .  achief  Boteson  .  .  .  which 
they  call  Mocadon."— Ziii«cAote)t,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  267. 

[c.  1610.— "They  call  these  Lascarysand 
their  captain  Moncadon." — Pyrard  de  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  117. 


'  This 


iff    also    referred    to    under 


I  passage 
NACODATrhe  French  translation  runs  as  fol- 
lows :—'*  Cette  princesse  Jmita  .  .  .  le  tendil  ou 
'general  des  pietons,'  et  le  8if>aha6lar  ou  'general 
des  archers.'  In  answer  to  a  query,  our  fHend, 
Prot  Robertson  Smith,  writes:  "The  word  is 
ri^dlt  and  this  may  be  used  either  as  the  plural  of 
raivly  *  man/  or  as  the  pi.  of  rdjil, '  piston.'  But 
foreman,  or '  praepositus '  of  the  *  men '  (mulfaddam 
is  not  well  rendered  '  g^n^ral '),  is  just  as  possible. " 
And,  if  possible,  much  more  reasonable.  Dulaurier 
(J.  A*,  ser.  iv.  torn.  ixO renders Wjd/ here  " sailors." 
See  the  article  TINDAL ;  and  see  the  quotation 
under  the  present  article  from  Bocarro  MS. 


[1615.— "The  Generall  dwelt  with  the 
Makadow  of  Swally."— 5ir  T,  Roe,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  45  ;  oomp.  Danvera,  LeUers,  i.  234.] 

1644. — "  Each  vessel  carries  forty  mariners 
and  two  mocadons.  "-JSocarro,  AiS, 

1672.— "II  Mucadamo,  cosi  chiamano  li 
Padroni  di  queste  barche." — P,  Vineem. 
Maria,  3rd  ed.  459. 

1680.— "For  the  better  keeping  the  Boat- 
men in  order,  resolved  to  appoint  Black 
Tom  Mnckadom  or  Master  of  the  Boatmen, 
being  Christian  as  he  is,  his  wages  being 
paid  at  70  fknams  per  mensem.'*— /ort  St. 
Geo.  Consn.,  Dec.  23,  in  Notes  and  Exit, 
No.  iii.  p.  42. 

1870.— "This  headman  was  called  the 
Mokaddam  in  the  more  Northern  and 
Eastern  provinces."  —  St/stenu  of  Land 
Tenure  (Cobden  Club),  163! 

MOCCUBDAMA,  s.  Hind,  from 
Ar.  muJtaddamay  *a  piece  of  Imsiness,* 
but  especially  *  a  suit  at  law.' 

MODELLIAB,     MODLIAB,      s. 

Used  in  the  Tamil  districts  of  Ceylon 
(and  formerly  on  the  Continent)  for 
a  native  heaa-man.  It  is  also  a  caste 
title,  assumed  by  certain  T^mil  people 
who  styled  themselves  Sudras  (an 
honourable  assumption  in  the  Soutn). 
Tarn,  mvdaliydr,  muthaliydr,  an 
honorific  pi.  from  mudali,  muthali^  *a 
chief.' 

c.  1350.  —  "When  I  was  staying  at 
Columbum  (see  QUILON)  with  those  Qiris- 
tian  chiefs  who  are  called  Modilial,  and 
are  the  owners  of  the  pepper,  one  morning 
there  came  to  me  .  .  "—John  de  Mariffnolh, 
in  Cathay,  &c.,  ii.  381. 

1522. — "And  in  opening  this  foundation 
they  found  about  a  cubit  below  a  p^rave  made 
of  brickwork,  white-washed  within,  as  if 
newlv  made,  in  which  they  found  part  of 
the  bones  of  the  King  who  was  converted 
by  the  holy  Apostle,  who  the  natives  said 
they  heard  was  called  Tani  (Tkmi)  mndo- 
lyar,  meaning  in  their  tongue  *  Thomas 
Servant  of  God.'  "—Correa,  ii.  726. 

1544. — ".  .  .  apud  Praefectum  lods  illis 
qiiem  Mudeliarem  vulgo  nuncupant." — 
S.  Fr.  Xarerii  Epistolae.,  129. 

1607.— "On  the  part  of  Dom  Fernando 
Modeliar,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  petition  stating  his  services." — 
Letter  of  A.  Philip  III,  m  Z.  dot  Mongdeg, 
135. 

1616. — "These  entered  the  Kingdom  of 
Candy  .  .  .  and  had  an  encounter  with  the 
enemy  at  MataM,  where  they  cut  o£f  five- 
and-thirty  heads  of  their  people  and  took 
certain  araches  and  modUiareB  who  are 
chiefs  among  them,  and  who  had  .  .  .  de- 
serted and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  as  is  the 
way  of  the  Uhingalax/* — Bocarro,  495. 

1648.— "The  5  August  followed  from 
Candy  the  Modeliar,  or  Great  Captain  .  .  . 
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in  order  to  inspect  the  ships.'* — Van  Spil- 
bergtn'9  Voyage^  83. 

1686.— "The  ModeliazM  ...  and  other 
^reat  men  among  them  put  on  a  shirt  and 
doublet,  which  those  of  low  caste  may  not 
wear." — JUbeiro,  f.  46. 

1708._«  Hon  R^T^rend  P^re.  Vous  6tes 
t«Uement  acoofitum^  k  vous  mdler  des 
affaires  de  la  Compagnie,  que  non  obstant 
la  pribre  que  je  vous  ai  reit^rte  plusieurs 
fois  de  nous  laiaser  en  repos,  je  ne  suis  pas 
^tonn^  si  vous  prenez  parti  dans  I'affaire  de 
Tjusaro  ci-devant  oouHaer  et  Modeliar  de  la 
Oompagnie."— iVor&er<,  Mhunrea,  i.  274. 

1726.— "Modelymar.  This  is  the  same 
as  Captain."— FoJwifojVi  (Ceylon),  Names  qf 
Offieert,  &c.,  9. 

1810.  — "We  .  .  .  arrived  at  Barbareen 
about  two  o'clock,  where  we  found  that  the 
provident  Modeliar  had  erected  a  beautiful 
rest-house  for  us,  and  prepared  an  excellent 
collation." — Maria  Gfrakam,  98. 

MOFUSSIL,  8.,  also  used  adjectively, 
***  The  provinces,'* — the  country  stations 
and  districts,  as  contra-distmguished 
from  *  the  Presidency  * ;  or,  relatively, 
the  rural  localities  of  a  district  as 
contra-distinguislied  from  the  Budder 
or  chief  station,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  district  authorities.  Thus  if,  in 
Calcutta,  one  talks  of  the  Mofussil,  he 
means  anywhere  in  Bengal  out  of 
Calcutta;  if  one  at  Benares  talks  of 
going  into  the  Mofusdlj  he  means  going 
anywhere  in  the  Benares  division  or 
district  (as  the  case  might  be)  out  of 
the  city  and  station  of  Benares.  And 
so  over  India.  The  word  ^Hind.  from 
Ar.)  mvfoMal  means  properly  *  separate, 
detailed,  particular,  and  hence  *  pro- 
vincial,' as  mufoMol  'addlat^  a  'pro- 
vincial court  of  justice.'  This  indicates 
the  way  in  which  the  word  came  to 
have  the  meaning  attached  to  it. 

About  1846  a  clever,  free-and-easy 
newspaper,  under  the  name  of  The 
Monuflilite,  was  started  at  Meerut, 
])y  Mr.  John  Lang,  author  of  Too 
Clever  by  HcUf^  &c.,  and  endured  for 
many  years. 

1781. — ".  .  .  a  eentleman  lately  arrived 
from  the  Monssel  (plainly  a  misprint). — 
Hicky*9  Bengal  OazetU,  March  81. 

„  "A  gentleman  in  the  MoftuMtil, 
Mr.  P.,  fell  out  of  his  chaise  and  broke  his 
leg.  .  .  ."—I1nd.t  June  30. 

1810. — *' Either  in  the  Presidency  or  in 
the  Mofosail.  .  .  ."— H't^tamjon,  F.  M. 
ii.  499. 

1886.—".  .  .  the  MoftUMil  newspapers 
which  I  have  seen,  though  generally  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  all  the  acta  of  the  Qovem- 


ment,  have  often  spoken  favourably  of  tho 
measure."- T.   B,  Macaulay,  in  Ltfe,  Iec. 


MOGUL,  n.p.  This  name  should 
properly  mean  a  person  of  the  mat 
nomad  race  of  Monfi;oIs,  callea  in 
Persia,  &c.,  MtighaJs;  out  in  India  it 
has  come,  in  connection  with  the 
nominally  Mongol,  though  essenti- 
ally rather  Turk^  family  of  Baber,  to 
be  applied  to  all  foreign  Mahommedans 
from  the  countries  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  of  India,  except  the  Path&n& 
In  fact  these  people  themselves  make 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  JUTti- 
gheU  Irdniy  of  Pers.  origin  (who  is  a 
ShiahX  and  the  M,  THrdta  of  Turk 
origin  (who  is  a  Sunni).  Beg  is  the 
characteristic  affix  of  the  Mu£:har8 
name,  as  Khdn  is  of  the  Pat£an's. 
Amonc  the  Mahommedans  of  S.  India 
the  Moguls  or  Mughcds  constitute  a 
stroiigly  marked  caste.  [They  are  also 
clearly  distinguished  in  the  Punjab 
and  N.W.  P.]  In  the  quotation  from 
Baber  below,  the  name  still  retains  its 
original  application.  The  passage 
illustrates  the  tone  in  which  Bal>fr 
always  speaks  of  his  kindred  of  the 
Steppe,  much  as  Lord  Clyde  used 
sometimes  to  speak  of  "confounded 
Scotchmen." 

In  Port  writers  Mogol  or  Mogor  is 
often  used  for  "Hindostan,"  or  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Great  MogoL 

1247. — "  Terra  quaedam  est  in  partibus 
orientis  .  .  .  quae  HODgal  nominator.  Haec 
terra  quondam  populos  quatoor  habuit: 
unus  Yeka  Monigal,  id  est  magpi  Mon- 
gali.  .  .  ." — Joanni/i  de  Piano  Oarptnty  HuL 
Mongalorum^  646. 

12&8. — '*I>icit  nobis  supradictas  Coiac 
....  'Nolite  dioere  quod  dominus  noster 
sit  christianus.  Non  est  christianus,  aed 
Moal ' ;  (^uia  enim  nomen  christianitatas 
videtur  eis  nomen  oujusdem  jnentis  .  .  . 
volentes  nomen  suum,  hoc  est  Hoal,  exal- 
tare  super  omne  nomen,  nee  volunt  vocari 
rartari."— /ftn.  WUlidmi  de  R^ibrut^  7Sd. 

1298.— *^  .  .  Mungnl,  a  name  sometimas 
applied  to  the  Tartars."- i/aroo  PoUk,  i.  276 
(inded.). 

c  1300.— ''Ipsi  verb  dicunt  se  descondiaae 
de  Gog  et  magog.  Vnde  ipai  dicuntor 
Mogoll,  quasi  corrupto  vocabulo  MagogoiiJ'* 
— Ricotdm  de  M&nte  CruciM.  in  Per,  QiMhtor, 
p.  118. 

c.  1808.— *''0  bk  Ncryat.  .  .  dt  d^ 
«-Xe(0Tcut  6wdfi€<ru>  4^  6fuy€rw  Tcxdfti^t 
o0t  ai^oi  Mov7ovX(ovt  X^ypuvi,  llarotf*- 
raXeis  ix  rC^  card  rdf  Kaffwiat  Apx^birrmm 
rod  yivovt  o0f  Edyctet  ffrofidf^ovatw.** — 
Oeorg,  Packymeret,  de  Miek,  Palaeol,^  lib.  v. 
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c.  1340.—"  In  the  fini  phuse  from  Tuia  to 
<3intarchan  mav  be  25  oays  with  an  ox- 
waggon,  and  from  10  to  12  days  with  a 
hone-wftfffon.  On  the  road  you  will  find 
plenty  of  Mooooli,  that  is  to  say  of  armed 
troopers." — Pegolotti.  on  the  Land  Route  to 
Cathay,  in  Oatkay,  kc.,  ii.  287. 

1404. — "  And  the  territory  of  this  empire 
of  Samarlcand  is  called  the  territory  of  Ho- 
nlia,  and  the  language  thereof  is  called 
Miigalia,  and  they  don't  understand  this 
language  on  this  side  of  the  River  (the 
Oxus)  ...  for  the  character  which  is  used 
by  those  of  Samarkand  beyond  the  river  is 
not  understood  or  read  by  those  on  this  side 
the  river ;  and  they  call  that  character 
Jlon^pili,  and  the  Emperor  keeps  by  htm 
certain  scribes  who  can  read  and  write  this 
Mogmll  character." — Clavijo.  §  ciii.  (Comp. 
MartkoM,  119-120.) 

c.  1600.— "The  Moghnl  troops,  which 
had  oome  to  my  assistance,  did  not  attempt 
to  fight,  but  instead  of  fighting,  betook 
themselves  to  dismounting  and  plundering 
my  own  people.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
instance;  such  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
these  wretches  the  Moghnli ;  if  they  defeat 
the  enemy  they  instantly  seize  the  booty: 
if  they  are  defeated,  they  plunder  and 
dismount  their  own  allies,  and  betide  what 
may,  oarry  off  the  spoil." — BaJber^  93. 

1684.— "And  whilst  Badur  was  there  in 
the  hiUs  engaged  with  his  pleasures  and 
luxury,  there  came  to  him  a  messenger 
from  the  King  of  the  Mogores  of  tiie 
kingdom  of  Dely,  called  Bobor  Mirza." — 
Vcrrea,  iii.  571. 

1686.  —  "  Dicti  Mogoret  vel  k  populis 
Persarum  Mogorilras,  vel  quod  nunc  Turkae 
^  Perns  Mogorei  appellantur."— Letter  from 
K.  John  III.  to  Pope  Paul  IlL 

1556.— "Tartaria,  otherwyse  called  Mon- 
^ml,  As  Vinoentius  wryteth,  is  in  that  parte 
of  the  earthe,  where  the  Easte  and  the 
northe  joine  together."  —  W,  Watreman, 
J'\irdU  (ffFaeiouna. 

1568.— "This  Kingdom  of  Delv  is  very  far 
inland,  for  the  northern  part  of  it  marches 
vith  tne  territory  of  Cora^one  (Khorasan). 
.  .  .  The  Mogores,  whom  we  call  Tartars, 
conquered  it  more  than  80  years  ago.  ..." 
—Oareia,  f .  34. 

[c.  1590.  —  "  In  his  time  (Nasini'ddln 
Mahmfid)  the  Mvghahl  entered  the  Panjab 
.  .  '."—Aln.  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  304. 

[c.  1610. — "The  greatest  ships  come  from 
the  coast  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Mogor."  — 
Pjfrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  268. 

[1686.— India  "oontaineth  many  Provinces 
jHid  Realmes,  as  Oambaiar,  Delli,  Decan, 
Bishagar,  Malabar,  Narsinspar,  Oriza,  Ben- 
^ala,  Sanga,  Mogores,  'npura,  Qourous, 
Ava,  Pegua,  Aurea  Chersonesus,  Sina,  Cam- 
boia,  and  Oampaa."— r.  BluTuUvil,  Dwrip- 
tt'on  and  ute  qf  Plancius  his  Mappe,  in  Bigkt 
TreatUoy  ed.  1626,  p.  547.] 

c.  1650.— "Now  shall  I  teU  how  the  royal 
hdua  aroee  in  the  land  of  the  Monghol.  .  .  . 
And  t&e  Ruler  (Chingiz  Khan)  said,  .  .  . 
*  I  will  that  this  people  BM^  resembling 


a  preoioua  arystal,  which  even  to  the  com- 
pletion of  m^  enterprise  hath  shown  the 
greatest  fidehty  in  everyperil,  shall  take 
the  name  of  K6he  (Blue)  MiMighoL  .  .  ."— 
Sanang  Setzen,  by  Schmidt,  pp.  57  and  71; 

1741. — "Ao  mesmo  tempo  que  a  paz  se 
ajusterou  entre  oe  referidos  generaes  Mogor 
e  Marata."— JBot^'tt^o  deu  PoneatOa  Portug. 
na  Oriemte — Documentos  Comprovalivoa,  iii.  21 
(Lisbon  1853). 

1764.  —  "  Whatever  MogulM,  whether 
Oranies  or  Tooranies,  come  to  offer  their 
serrices  should  be  received  on  the  aforesaid 
terms." — Paper  of  Articles  sent  to  Major 
Munro  by  the  Nawab,  in  Long,  360. 

c.  1778.—  ".  .  .  the  news- writers  of  Rai 
Droog  frequently  wrote  to  the  Nawaub  .  .  . 
that  the  besieged  Naik  .  .  .  had  attacked 
the  batteries  of  the  besiegers,  and  had  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  Mogholi."— if.  of 
Hydur,  817.  • 

1781.—"  Wanted  an  European  or  Mogal 
Coachman  that  can  drive  four  Horses  in 
hand."— /ruiia  QasetU,  June  80. 

1800.— "I  pushed  forward  the  whole  of 
the  Mahratta  and  Mcml  cavalry  in  one 
body.  .  .  ." — Sir  A»  Wellesley  to  Munro, 
Munro'a  Life,  i.  268. 

1803. — "TheHogiil  horse  do  not  appear 
verv  active  ;  otherwise  they  ought  certainly 
to  keep  the  pinduiies  at  a  greater  dia- 
ta,nce.**—WemngtoA,  ii.  281. 

In  these  last  two  quotations  the  term  is 
applied  distinctively  to  Hyderabad  troops. 

1855.— "The  Moguls  and  others,  who  at 
the  present  day  settle  in  the  country,  inter- 
marrying with  these  peoi>le  (Burmese 
Mahommedans)  speedily  sink  into  the  same 
practical  heterodoxies.  '—VuU,  Miuion  to 
AiXi,  161. 

MOGUL,  THE  GREAT,  inup. 
Sometimes  ^The  Mogvl^  ^^V^l:  ^^ 
name  by  which  the  Kings  of  Delhi  of 
the  House  of  JTimur  were  popularly 
styled,  first  by  the  Portuguese  (o  grao 
Mogor)  and  after  them  by  Europeans 
genially.  It  was  analogous  to  the 
Sophy  (q.v.X  ^  applied  to  the  Kings 
of  Persia,  or  to  the  *  Great  Turk* 
applied  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Indeed  the  latter  phrase  was  probably 
the  model  of  the  present  one.  Aib 
noticed  under  the  preceding  article, 
MO€K)L,  MO€K)R,  and  also  Mogoltdan 
are  applied  among  old  writers  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul.  We 
have  found  no  native  idiom  precisely 
suggesting  the  latter  title  ;  but  Mughal 
is  tnus  used  in  the  Aratsh-i-Mahfil 
below,  and  Mogolidan  must  have  been 
in  some  native  use,  for  it  is  a  form  that 
Europeans  would  not  have  invented. 
(See  quotations  from  Thevenot  here 
and  under  MOHWA.) 
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c.  1563.— **  Ma  gik  dodici  anni  il  gran 
Magol  Re  Moro  d'Agra  et  del  Deli  ...  si 
h  impatronito  di  tutto  il  Regno  de  Cambaia." 
—  F.  di  Meuer  Cetare  Fedmciy  in  Ramvtio, 
iii. 

1572.— 
**  A  este  o  Rei  Gambayoo  aoberbissimo 

Fortaleza  darit  na  rica  Dio  ; 

Porque  contra  o  Mogor  poderoausimo 

Lhe  ajude  a  defender  o  senhorio.  ..." 

Camdet,  x.  64. 

By  Burton : 

*'  To  him  Cambaya*8  King,  that  haughtiest 

Moor, 
shall  yield  in  wealthy  Diu  the  famous  fort 
that  he   may   gain   against   the   Gxand 

Mo^r 
'spite  his  stupendous    power,   your  firm 

support.  ..." 

[1609.— "When  you  shall  repair  to  the 
Oreate  J/lBgnXl" -- Birdtoood,  JFirst  LeUer 
Book,  325. 

[1612.— ''Hecchabar  (Akbar)  the  last  de- 
ceased Emperor  of  Hinaustan,  the  father  of 
thepresent  Oreat  Mogul.  "—Xki»ver«,  LeOert, 

1615. — ''Nam  praeter  Uagniim  Mogor 
cui  hodie  potissima  illius  pars  subjecta  est ; 
oui  tum  quidem  Mahometicae  religioni 
aeditus  erat,  quamuis  earn  modo  cane  et 
angue  peius  detestetur,  viz  sdo  an  illius 
.alius  rex  Mahometana  sacra  coleret."  — 
Jarric,  i.  58. 

„  "...  prosecuting  my  travaile  by 
land,  I  entered  the  confines  of  the  great 
Mogor.  .  .  ,"—De  Man/art,  15. 

1616.— "It  (Chitor)  is  in  the  country  of 
one  Rama,  a  Prince  newly  subdued  by  the 
Mogul."— iSiV  T,  Roe.  [In  Hak.  Soc.  (i. 
102)  for  "the  Mogul"  the  reading  is  " this 
King."] 

,,  "  The  Seuerall  Kingdomes  and  Pro- 
uinces  subject  to  the  Qreat  MogoU  Sha 
Selin  Gehaingier." — Jdem.^n  Purchase  i.  578. 

„  "...  the  base  cowardice  of 
which  people  hath  made  The  Great  Mogul 
sometimes  use  this  proverb,  that  one  Portu- 
guese would  beat  three  of  his  people  .  .  . 
and  he  would  further  add  that  one  English- 
man would  beat  three  Portuguese.  The 
truth  is  that  those  Portuguese,  especially 
those  bom  in  those  Indian  colonies,  .  .  .  are 
a  very  low  poor-spirited  people.  .  .  ." — 
Teny,  ed.  1777,  153. 

[  „  "...  a  copy  of  the  articles  granted 
by  the  Great  Mogoll  may  partly  serve  for 
precedent."- /ortCT-,  Letters,  iv.  222.] 

1623.  — "The  people  are  partly  Gentile 
and  partly  Mahometan,  but  they  live 
mingled  together,  and  in  harmony,  because 
the  Great  Mogul,  to  whom  Guzerat  is  now 
subject  .  .  .  although  he  is  a  Mahometan 
(yet  not  altogether  Uiat,  as  they  say)  makes 
no  difference  in  his  states  between  one  kind 
of  people  and  the  other." — P.  delta  Vcdle, 
ii.  510 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  30,  whore  Mr.  Grey 
reads  "Gran  Moghel  '^. 


1644.— "The  Kine  of  the  inland  country, 
on  the  confines  of  l£iB  island  and  fortreas  of 
Dlu,  is  the  Mogor,  the  greatest  Prinoe  in 
all  the  East."— J^oeorro,  MS. 

1653.— "Mogol  est  vn  terme  des  Indes 
qui  sk^ifie  blanc,  et  quand  noua  diaons  le 
grand  Mogol,  que  les  Indiens  appellent 
Schah  Geanne  Roy  du  monde,  o'est  qu'il  est 
effectiuement  blanc  .  .  .  nous  TappelloDs 
grand  Blanc  ou  grand  Mcffol,  oomme  nona 
appellons  le  Roy  des  Ottomans  g^rand 
Turq."— Z)«  la  Bovllaye-le-Gout,  ed.  1657, 
pp.  549-550. 

„  "This  Prince,  having  taken  tfaem 
all,  niade  fourscore  and  two  of  them  abjura 
their  faith,  who  served  him  in  his  wars 
against  the  Great  Mogor,  and  were  every 
one  of  them  miserably  slain  in  that  expedi- 
tion."—(7o^n'»  PifUOj  p.  25.  The  expres- 
sion is  not  in  Pinto's  original,  where  it  ia 
Rey  doe  Mogorfft  (cap.  xx.). 

c.  1663.— "Since  it  is  the  custom  of  Ada, 
never  to  approach  Great  Persons  with 
Emptv  Hanas,  when  I  had  the  Hcmour  to 
kiss  the  Vest  of  the  Great  Mogol  Awrm§ 
Zebe,  I  presented  him  with  Eight  Raupea 
.  .  ."^Bernier,  E.T.  p.  62;  [ed.  CtmtbMe^ 
200]. 

1665.- 
"...  Samarchand  by  Oxiis,  Temir's  throne. 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  Kings  ;  and  thenoe 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  Great  MoguL  . .  . ' 
ParadiM  Lost,  xi.  380-91. 

c.  1665.  — "L'Empire  du  Grand-Mogol, 
qu'on  nomme  particulierement  le  Mogoli- 
■tan,  est  le  plus  ^tendu  et  le  plus  puissant 
des  Roiaumes  des  Indes.  .  .  .  Le  Grand- 
Mogol  vient  en  ligne  directe  de  Tunerlan* 
dont  les  descendants  qui  se  sont  ^tablia  anx 
Indes,  se  sont  fait  appellor  Mogola.  .  .  ." — 
Thevmoty  v.  9. 

1672.—"  In  these  beasts  the  Great  Mogul 
takes  his  pleasure,  and  on  a  stately  Elephant 
he  rides  m  person  to  the  arena  where  thej 
fight."— J3a£2aev«  (Germ,  ed.),  21. 

1673.— "It  is  the  Flower  of  their  Em- 
peror's Titles  to  be  called  the  Great  Mogul, 
Burrore  (read  Burrow,  see  Fryer's  Inaex> 
Mogul  Podeehar,  who  ...  is  at  present 
Auren  Zffh." — Fryer,  195. 

1716.— Gram  Mogol.  Is  as  much  as  to 
say  *Head  and  king  of  the  Circumcised,* 
for  Mogol  in  the  language  of  that  country 
signifies  circumcised  "  ([y—BluteoM,  s.v. 

1727.—"  Having  made  what  observatioDa 
I  could,  of  the  Empire  of  Persia,  111  travel 
along  the  Seaooast  towards  IndHstan,  or  the 
Great  Mogul'e  Empire."—^.  HamilUm,  i. 
115,  [ed.  1744]. 

1780.  —  "There  are  now  six  or  seven 
fellows  in  the  tent,  gravely  disputing 
whether  Hyder  is,  or  is  not,  the  person 
commonly  called  in  Europe  the  Great 
Mogul."— Letter  of  T.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  27. 

1783.— "The  first  potentate  sold  hr  th» 
Company  for  money,  was  the  Great  Mogul 
— the  descendant  of  Tameriane."-^il«rlr» 
Spe^h  on  Foa^s  E.I.  BtU,  in.  458. 
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1786. —  '*  That  Shah  AUam,  the  prince 
commonly  called  the  Oreat  Mogul,  or,  by 
eminence,  the  King,  u  or  lately  was  in 
pooooanion  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Hindo- 
stan.  .  .  ." — Art.  qfCkargeagainttUasUngt^ 
in  Bwrhe,  vii.  189. 

1807. — "  L'Hindoustan  est  depuis  quelque 
temps  doming  par  nne  multitude  de  petits 
aouTerains,  qui  s'arrachent  Tun  I'autre  leurs 
possessions.  Aucun  d'eux  ne  reconnait 
eomme  il  faut  I'autorit^  l^time  du  Mogol, 
si  oe  n'est  cependant  Messieurs  les  Anglais, 
lesquels  n'ont  pas  cees6  d'etre  soumis  a  son 
ob^ssance ;  en  sort  (^u'actuellement,  c'est 
^  dire  en  1222  (1807)  lis  reconnaissent  I'au- 
torit^  supreme  d'Akbar  Schah,  fils  de  Schah 
Alam." — Afsotf  ArautK-i-MahjUf  quoted  by 
Oarcin  de  Tasty ^  Rel.  Mut,  90. 

MOGUL  BBEE0HE8,  s.  Ap- 
parently an  early  name  for  what  we 
call  long-drawers  or  pyjamas  (qq.v.). 

1625. — " ...  let  him  have  his  shirt  on  and 
his  Mogul  bireedhM ;  here  are  women  in  the 
house.  —  Beaumont  <t  Fletcher,  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inny  It.  2. 

In  a  picture  by  Vandyke  of  William 
l8t  £arl  oi  Denbigh,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  exhibited  at 
Edinburgh  in  July  1883,  the  subject 
is  represented  as  out  shooting,  in  a  red 
striped  shirt  and  pyjamas^  no  doubt  the 
*'  Mogul  breeches  "  of  the  period. 

MOHUS,  (H)LD,  &  The  official 
name  of  the  chief  gold  coin  of  British 
India,  Hind,  from  Pers.  mvhr^  a 
(metallic)  seal,  and  thence  a  gold  coin. 
It  seems  possible  that  the  word  is 
taken  from  mt^r,  *the  sun,'  as  one  of 
the  secondary  meanings  of  ihat  word 
is  'a  golden  circlet  on  the  top  of 
an  umbrella,  or  the  like'  (VutUrsy 
[Platts,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  it 
with  Skt.  mudrd,  *a  seaL'l 

The  term  mvhvy  as  applied  to  a  coin, 
appears  to  have  been  ^pular  only  and 
quasi-generic,  not  precise.  But  that  to 
which  it  has  been  most  usually  applied, 
at  least  in  recent  centuries,  is  a  coin 
which  has  always  been  in  use  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Mahommedan 
Empire  in  Hindustan  hj  the  Ghuri 
Kings  of  Qhazni  and  their  freedmen. 
circa  a.d.  1200,  tending  to  a  standard 
weight  of  100  ratis  (see  BUTTEE)  of 
pure  ^Id,  or  about  175  grains,  thus 
equalling  in  weight,  and  probably  in- 
tended then  to  equal  ten  times  in 
value,  the  silver  coin  which  has  for 
more  than  three  centuries  beto  called 
Bnpee. 

There  is  good  ground  for  regard- 


ing this  as  the  theory  of  the  system.* 
But  the  gold  coins,  especially,  haye 
deviated  from  the  theory  considerably ; 
a  deviation  which  seems  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  violent  innovations 
of  Sultan  Mahommed  Tughlak  (1325- 
1351),  who  raised  the  gold  coin  to 
200  grains,  and  diminished  the  silver 
coin  to  140  grains,  a  change  which  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  enormous 
influx  of  gold  into  Upper  India,  from 
the  plunder  of  the  immemorial  accumu- 
lations of  the  Peninsula  in  the  first 
rpter  of  the  14th  century.  After 
the  coin  again  settled  down  in 
approximation  to  the  old  weight, 
insomuch  that,  on  taking  the  weight 
of  46  different  mohurs  from  the  lists 
given'  in  Prinsep's  Tables,  the  average 
of  pure  gold  is  167*22  grain8.t 

The  first  gold  mohur  struck  by  the 
Company's  Government  was  issued  in 
1766,  and  declared  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  14  sicca  rupees.  The  full  weight 
of  this  coin  was  179*66  grs.,  containing 
149-72  grs.  of  gold.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  render  it  current  at  the 
rate  fixed ;  it  was  called  in,  and  in 
1769  a  new  mohur  was  issued  to  pass 
as  legal  tender  for  16  sicca  rupees. 
The  weight  of  this  was  190*773  grs. 
(according  to  Regn.  of  1793,  190-894X 
and  it  contained  190*086  gra  of  gold. 
Regulation  xxxv.  of  1793  declared 
these  gold  mohtin  to  be  a  legal 
tender  in  all  public  and  private  trans- 
actions. Eegn.  xiv.  of  1818  declared, 
amonff  other  things,  that  "  it  has  been 
thougnt  advisable  to  make  a  slight 
deduction  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  gold  mohnr  to  be  coined  at  this 
Presidency  (Fort  William),  in  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine 
silver,  from  the  present  rates  of  1  to 
14-861  to  that  of  1  to  15.  The  gold 
mohnr  will  still  continue  to  pass  cur- 
rent at  the  rate  of  16  rupees."  The 
new  gold  mohur  was  to  weigh  204*710 

S-s.,  containing  fine  gold  187*651  grs. 
nee  more  Act  xvii.  of  1836  declared 
that  the  only  gold  coin  to  be  coined  at 
Indian  mints  should  be  (with  propor- 

*  Bee  CcUhay,  Ac,  pp.  ccxlvii.-ccL  ;  and  Mr.  E. 
Thomas,  PcUhdn  Kiiigg  of  Delhi,  pasnm. 

t  The  avenge  was  taken  as  follows:— (li  We 
took  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  gold  in  the  Hst  at 
p.  48 ("Table  of  the  Gold  Coins  of  India")  with 
the  omission  of  four  pieces  which  are  exception* 
ally  debased ;  and  (2\  the  flrst  twenty-four  pieces 
in  the  list  at  p.  50  ("  Supplementarv  Taole "), 
omitting  two  exceptional  cases,  and  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  coins  so  taken.  See  the  tablen 
at  end  of  Thomas's  ed.  of  Prina^'M  Iteayc. 
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tionate  subdiviflions)  a  gold  mohlir 
or  ^*15  rupee  piece"  of  the  weight  of 
180  grs.  troy,  containing  166  grs.  of 
pure  gold ;  and  declared  also  that  no 
ffold  coin  should  thenceforward  be  a 
legal  tender  of  payment  in  any  of 
the  territories  of  the  E.I.  Company. 
There  has  been  since  then  no  sub- 
stantiye  change. 

A  friend  (W.  Simnson,  the  accom- 
plished artist)  was  told  in  India  that 
gold  mohlir  was  a  corruption  of  qol, 

i*'  round ')  mchr^  indicating  a  distinction 
rom  the  square  mohurs  of  some  of  the 
Delhi  Kings.  But  this  we  take  to  be 
purely  fancifuL 

1690.— "The  Gold  Moor,  or  Gold  Roupie, 
is  Yalued  fenerally  &t  14  of  Silrer ;  and 
the  SUver  Roupie  at  Two  Shillings  Three 
Penoe."--Owii^ton,  219. 

1726.—"  There  is  here  only  also  a  State 
mint  where  gold  Moon,  silrer  Ropves, 
Peyteti  and  other  money  are  struoK.  — 
VaUnHjny  v.  166. 

1758.— "80,000  rupees,  and  4000  gold 
molron,  eqiuyalent  to  60,000  rupees,  were 
the  military  chest  [for  immediate  expenses." 
—Orme,  ed.  1803,  ii.  864. 

[1776.— "Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  present  of  a  parcel  of  moralis." — Mr», 
P,  Francis,  to  her  husband,  in  Fmncis  LeUent. 
i.  286.] 

1779.— "I  then  took  hold  of  his  hand: 
then  he  (Franois)  took  out  gold  mdhnrs : 
and  offered  to  give  them  to  me :  I  refused 
them ;  he  said  *  Take  that  (offering  both  his 
hands  to  me),  'twill  make  you  great  men, 
and  I  will  give  you  100  gold  mohurs 
more.'" — Eviaetice  o/Rambux  Jemadar,  on 
Trial  q/*  Grand  v.  Francis,  quoted  iu  Echoes 
of  Old  OalciUta,  228. 

1786.—"  Malver,  hairdresser  from  Europe, 
proposes  himself  to  the  ladies  of  the  settle- 
ment to  dress  Hair  dailv,  at  two  gold 
mohurs  per  month,  in  the  latest  fashion 
with  gauze  flowers,  ko.  Ho  will  also  instruct 
the  slares  at  a  moderate  price."  * — In  Seton- 
Karr,  i.  119. 

1797.— "Notwithstanding  he  (the  Nabob) 
was  repeatedly  told  that  I  would  accept 
nothing,  he  had  prepared  5  laos  of  rupees 
and  8000  gold  Mdhurs  for  me,  of  which  I 
was  to  have  4  lacs,  my  attendants  one,  and 
your  Ladyship  the  gold."— Letter  in  Mem. 
of  Lord  Teiffnmouih^  i.  410. 

1809.— "I  instantly  presented  to  her  a 
nassnr  (see  NUZZEB)  of  nineteen  gold 
mohurs  in  a  white  handkerchief."— Zord 
Valentiay  i.  100. 

1811. — "Some  of  his  fellow  passengers 
.  .  .  offered  to  bet  with  him  sixty  gold 
mohurs."— if<w-to»'*  Life  of  Leyden,  83. 


*  Was  this  ignorance,  or  slanff  T  Though  slave- 
boys  are  occasionally  mentionea,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  slaves  were  at  all  the  usual  substitute 
fbr  domestic  servants  at  this  time  in  European 
fiunlliea. 


1829.— "I  heard  that  a  private  of  the 
Company's  Foot  Artillery  passed  the  Terr 
noses  of  the  prise-agents,  with  500  gold 
mohun  (sterling  lOOw.)  in  his  hat  or  oap." 
— John  SMppf  ii.  226. 

[c.  1847.— "The  widow  is  vexed  oat  of 
patience,  because  her  daughter  Maria  has  got 
a  plaoe  beside  Cambria,  the  penniless  euimte, 
and  not  by  Colonel  Goldmore,  the  rich 
widower  from  India." — Thackeray,  Book  of 
Snobt,  ed.  1879,  p.  71.] 

M0HX7BBEB,  MOHBEB,  &c^  s. 

A  writer  in  a  native  language.  Ar. 
muftarrtTy  *an  elegant,  correct  writer/ 
The  word  occurs  in  Grose  (c.  1760) 
as  'Mooreifl,  writers.' 

[1765.  — "This  is  not  only  the  oi&itom 
of  the  beads,  but  is  followed  by  everr  petty 
Mohooroo  in  each  office."— Fere^  V%em  of 
Bmgal,  App.  217.] 

MOHURBUM,  s.  Ar.  3fu^kirroi» 
(*  Mcer '),  properly  the  name  of  the  1st 
month  ot  the  Blahommedan  lunar 
year.  But  in  India  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  period  of  fasting  a^d  public 
mourning  observed  during  that  month 
in  commemoration  of  tne  death  of 
Hassan  and  of  his  brother  Huaain 
(A.D.  669  and  680)  and  which  termin- 
ates in  the  ceremonies  of  the  'AtkiMl-ay 
commonly  however  known  in  India  aa 
"  the  Mohurrum."  For  a  fidl  account  of 
these  ceremonies  see  Herklots^  Qanoon- 
e-Ielam,     2nd     ed^    98-148.      [Perry^ 

Hiu    '   ^ 


Miracle  Play  of  Hcuan  and  aiuauL] 
And  see  in  this  book  H0B80N-J0B80H. 

1869.—"  FHe  du  MaHyre  de  ffvfoin.  .  .  . 
On  la  nomme  g^n^ralement  Mvhazram  du 
nom  du  mois  .  .  .  et  plus  sp^dalemeot 
Dahd,  mot  persan  d6ny4  de  dah  *  dix,'  .  .  . 
les  denominations  viennent  de  oe  qua  ia 
fdte  de  Huaain  dure  dix  jours." — GWvm  de 
Tossy,  Rel.  Mus.  p.  81. 

MOHWA,  MHOWA,  MOWA,  sl 

Hind.  &c.  mahudy  mahwd^  Skt.  mad- 
haka,  the  large  oak-like  tree  Bama 
latifolia*  Roxb.  (N.  O.  Sapotaceae\  alao 
the  flower  of  this  tree  from  which  a 
spirit  is  distilled  and  the  spirit  itself. 
It  is  said  that  the  Mahwa  flower  is 
now  largely  exported  to  France  for  the 
manufacture  of  liqueurs.  The  tree,  in 
groups,  or  singly,  is  common  tAl  over 
Central  India  in  the  lower  lands,  and, 
more  sparsely,  in  the  Gangetic  pro- 
vinces. **It  abounds  in  Guxerat. 
When  the  flowers  are  falling  the  Hill- 

*  Moodeen  Sheriff  (SuppU.  to  the  PhnvmnHmttwlu 
of  India)  says  that  the  JfaAiod  In  qaestion  is  tete 
kmgifiilia  and  the  wild  Mahwi  Batsia  Jo^/Wte. 
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men  camp  under  the  trees  to  collect 
them.  And  it  Ib  a  common  practice 
to  sit  perched  on  one  of  the  trees  in 
order  to  shoot  the  large  deer  which 
come  to  feed  on  the  fallen  mhowa. 
The  timber  is  strong  and  durable." 
(Af.-Gen.  R,  H,  Keatinge), 

c.  1665.—*'  Les  bomes  du  Mogoliataa  et 
do  Qoloonde  sont  plant^es  k  enyiron  on  lieue 
et  demie  de  Galvar.      Ce  sont  des  arbres 

au'on  appelle   Kahoiia  ;   ils  marquent  la 
emigre  terre  da  Mogol." — Thevenot^  ▼.  200. 
1810. — " .  .  .  the  number  of  shops  where 
ToddVf  Mowah,   Pariah  Afracl,  &o.,  are 
served     out,     absolutely     incalculable." — 
IVUltanuon,  V.  M,  ii.  153. 

1814.— <*  The  Mowah  .  .  .  attains  the  sise 
cyf  an  English  oak  .  .  .  and  from  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage,  makes  a  oonspiouous  appear- 
ance in  the  landscape." — Forht^  Or,  Mtm, 
ii.  452 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  261,  readin^r  Mawah]. 

1871.— "The  flower  .  .  .  possesses  con- 
siderable substance,  and  a  sweet  but  sickly 
taste  and  smell.  It  is  a  favourite  article  of 
food  with  all  the  wild  tribes,  and  the  lower 
classes  of  Hindus ;  but  its  main  use  is  in 
the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits,  most  of 
what  is  consumed  being  Mhowa.  The 
spirit,  when  well  made,  and  mellowed  by 
age,  is  by  no  means  of  despicable  quality, 
resembling  in  some  degree  Irish  whisky. 
The  luscious  flowers  are  no  less  a  favourite 
food  of  the  brute  creation  than  of  man.  ..." 
Fcnyth,  Highlamdt  ofC,  India,  75. 

MOLE-ISLAM,  n.p.  The  title 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  rustic 
Mahommedans  or  quasi- Mahommedans 
in  Guzerat,  said  to  have  been  forcibly 
converted  in  the  time  of  the  famous 
Sultan  Mahmud  Biffarra,  Butler's 
**  Prince  of  Cambay."  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  true  orthography  or  meaning 
of  the  term.  [In  the  E.  Panjab  the  de- 
scendants of  tJats  forcibly  converted  to 
Islam  are  known  as  Mula,  or  '  unfortu- 
nate' {Ihhdson,  Panjab  Ethnography, 
p.  142).  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
naJuhatra  or  lunar  asterism  of  Mill,  to 
be  born  in  which  is  considered  speci- 
ally unlucky.] 

[1808.  —  '  *  Mole  -  Islams. "  See  under 
ORA88IA.] 

M0LE7,  s.  A  kind  of  (so-called 
wet)  curry  used  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, a  large  amount  of  coco-nut 
beinff  one  of  the  ingredients.  The 
wora  is  a  corruption  of  *  Malay ' ;  the 
dish  being  simply  a  bad  imitation  of 
one  used  by  the  Malays. 

[1885. — *'  Regarding  the  Ceylon  curry. 
•  •  .  It  is  known  by  some  as  the  *  Malay 


currv,'  and  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  moli 
of  the  Tamils  of  Southern  India."  Then 
follows  the  recipe.  —  TFyiwm,  Culinary 
JoUingt,  5th  ed.,  299.] 

M0LL7,  or  (Letter)  MAT.LEF,,  s. 
Hind,  mdli,  Skt.  mOlikd,  *a  garland- 
maker,'  or  a  member  of  the  caste  which 
furnishes  gardeners.  We  sometimes 
have  heard  a  lady  from  the  Bengal 
Presidency  speak  of  the  daily  homage 
of  "the  Molly  with  his  dolly,"  viz. 
of  the  vtdll  with  his  ddll, 

1759.— In  a  Calcutta  wages  tariff  of  this 
year  we  find — 

"House  Molly    4  Rs." 

In  Ixmg,  182. 

MOLUOOAS,  n.p.  The  'Spice 
Islands,'  strictly  speaking  the  five 
Clove  Islands,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Qilolo,  and  by  name  Temate  {TanMi), 
Tidore  {Ttdori),  Mortir,  Makian,  and 
Bachian.  [See  Mr.  Qray's  note  on 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc  ii  166.] 
But  the  application  of  the  name  has 
been  extended  to  all  the  islands  under 
Dutch  rule,  between  Celebes  and  N. 
Quinea.  There  is  a  Dutch  governor 
residing  at  Amboyna,  and  the  islands 
are  divided  into  4  residencies,  viz. 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate  and  Manado. 
The  origin  of  the  name  Molucca,  or 
Maluco  as  the  Portuguese  called  it, 
is  not  recorded ;  but  it  must  have  been 
tliat  by  which  the  islands  were  known 
to  the  native  traders  at  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries.  The  early 
accounts  often  dwell  on  the  fact  tihat 
each  island  ^at  least  three  of  them) 
had  a  king  ot  its  own.  Possibly  they 
got  the  (Ar.)  name  of  Jaairat-al-Muliik, 
*The  Isles  of  the  Kings.' 

Valentijn  probably  entertained  the 
same  view  of  the  derivation.  He 
be^ns  his  account  of  the  islands  by 
saying : 

"There  are  many  who  have  written  of 
the  Molnocos  and  of  their  Kings,  but  we 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  writer  who  has 
Ten  an  exact  view  of  the  subject "  {Deel,  i. 
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And  on  the  next  page  he  says  : 

"For  what  reason  they  have  been  called 
Molucoos  we  shall  not  here  say  ;  for  we  shall 
do  this  circumstantially  when  we  shall  speak 
of  the  Holukse  Kirigs  and  their  customs." 

But  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the 
fulfilment  of  this  intention,  though 
probably  it  exists  in  that  continent 
of  a  work  somewhere.    We  have  also- 
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seen  a  paper  by  a  writer  who  draws 
much  from  the  quarry  of  Valentijn. 
This  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Van  Muschen- 
broek  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Inter- 
national Ckmgreas  of  Qeo^.  at  Venice 
in  1881  (ii.  pp.  596,  seqq.)^  in  which  he 
traces  the  name  to  tne  same  ori^pn. 
He  appears  to  imply  that  the  chiefs 
were  Known  among  themselves  as 
Molokos,  and  that  this  term  was 
substituted  for  the  indigenous  Kolano, 
or  King.  "  Ce  nom,  ce  titre  rest^rent, 
et  furent  meme  peu  a  pen  employes, 
non  seulement  pour  les  chefs,  mais 
aussi  iK)ur  T^tat  meme.  A  la  lon^ue  les 
ties  et  les  ^tats  des  Molokos  devinrent 
les  iles  et  les  ^tats  Molokos."  There 
is  a  good  deal  that  is  questionable, 
however,  in  this  writer's  deductions 
and  etymologies.  [Mr.  Skeat  remarks  : 
"  The  islands  appear  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Chinese  history  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (618-696)  as  Mi-li-ku,  and  if 
this  be  so  the  name  is  perhaps  too  old 
to  be  Arab."] 

c.  1430. — **  Has  (Javas)  ultra  xr  dierum 
cursu  duae  reperiuntur  insulaoi  orientem 
versufl.  Altera  Sandai  appellatur,  in  qua 
Quces  muacatae  et  maces ;  altera  Bandam 
nomine,  in  (|ua  sola  ^ariofali  producuntur." 
— JV.  CotUij  in  Poggiu4. 

1501. — The  earliest  mention  of  these 
islands  by  this  name,  that  we  know,  is  in  a 
letter  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  (quoted  under 
GANHAMEIRA),  who  in  1501,  among  the 
places  heard  of  by  Cabral's  fleet,  mentions 
the  Malnohe  IslandB. 

1510.—"  We  disembarked  in  the  island  of 
Honoch,  which  is  much  smaller  than  Ban- 
dan  ;  but  the  people  are  worse.  .  .  .  Here 
the  cloves  grow,  and  in  many  other  neigh- 
bouring islands,  but  they  are  small  and  un- 
inhabited."—KartAmo,  246. 

1514. — "  Further  on  is  Timor,  whence 
comes  sandalwood,  both  the  white  and  the 
red ;  and  further  on  still  are  the  Maine, 
whence  come  the  cloves.  The  bark  of  these 
trees  I  am  sending  you ;  an  excellent  thing 
it  is ;  and  so  are  the  flowers." — Letter  of 
GHovanni  da  Bmpoliy  in  Archivio  Stor,  lUd., 
p.  81. 

1515.— "From  Malacca  ships  and  junks 
are  come  with  a  great  quantity  of  spice, 
cloves,  mace,  nut  (meg),  sandalwood,  ana 
other  rich  things.  They  have  discovered 
the  fiw  Islands  of  C1ot6B  :  two  Portuguese 
are  lords  of  them,  and  rule  the  land  with 
the  rod.  Tis  a  land  of  much  meat,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  clove-trees,  which  grow  there 
of  their  own  accord,  just  as  trees  in  the 
woods  with  us  .  .  .  God  be  praised  for  such 
favour,  and  such  grand  things  ! " — Another 
Utter  ofdo,^  ibid,  pp.  85-86. 

1516. — "  Beyond  these  islands,  25  leagues 
towards  the  north-east,  there  are  five  islands, 
one  before  the  other,  which  are  called  the 


islands  of  Malnco,  in  which  all  the  cloves 
grow.  .  .  .  TIteir  Kings  are  Moors,  and  the 
first  of  them  is  called  Bachan,  the  second 
Maquian,  the  third  is  called  MotU,  the 
fourth  Tidory^  and  the  fifth  TenuUw  .  .  . 
every  year  the  people  of  Malaca  and  Jara 
come  to  these  islands  to  ship  cloves.  .  .  .** — 
Barboaa,  201-202. 

1518. — "  And  it  was  the  monsoon  for 
Malnco,  dom  Aleixo  despatched  dom  Tris- 
tram de  Meneses  thither,  to  establish  the 
trade  in  clove,  carrying  letters  from  the 
King  of  Portufintl,  and  presents  for  the  Kings 
of  the  isles  of  Temate  and  Tidore  where  the 
clove  grows." — Correa,  ii.  552. 

1521.—"  Wednesday  the  6th  of  November 
...  we  discovered  four  other  rather  high 
islands  at  a  distance  of  14  leagues  towards 
the  east.  The  pilot  who  had  remained 
with  us  told  us  these  were  the  Malnoo 
islands,  for  which  we  gave  tiianks  to  God, 
and  to  comfort  ourselves  we  discharged  all 
our  artillerv  .  .  .  since  we  had  paned  27 
months  all  but  two  days  always  in  search  of 
Malnco."— PiWeeto,  Vovage  of  MaadloM^ 
Hak.  Soc.  124. 

1553. — "We  know  by  our  voyaees  that 
this  part  is  occupied  by  sea  and  oy  land 
cut  up  into  man^  thousand  islands,  these 
together,  sea  and  islands,  embracing  a  great 
ps^  of  the  circuit  of  the  Earth  .  .  .  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  multitude  of  islands 
are  those  called  Malnco.  .  .  .  (These)  five 
islands  called  Malnco  .  .  .  stand  all  within 
sight  of  one  another  embracing  a  distance 
of  25  leagues  ...  we  do  not  call  them 
Malnco  because  they  have  no  other  names ; 
and  we  call  them^ve  because  in  that  number 
the  clove  grows  naturally.  .  .  .  Moreover 
we  call  them  in  combination  Malnco,  as* 
here  among  us  we  speak  of  the  Canaries, 
the  Terceiras,  the  Cabo- Verde  islands,  in- 
cluding under  these  names  many  islands  each 
of  which  has  a  name  of  its  own.'* — Barros, 
III.  V.  5. 

„  "  .  .  .  Ii  molti  viaggi  dalla  cittii  di 
lisbona,  e  dal  mar  rosso  a  Calicut,  et  inaino 
alle  Molacohe,  done  nasoono  le  speaerie.'* 
—O,  B.  Bamueio,  Prrf,  topra  it  Libra  dff 
Magn,  M.  Marco  Polo. 

1665.- 
"  As  when  far  off  at  sea  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  Isles 

Of  Temate.  and  Ttdore,  whence  merchants 
bring 

Their  spicy  drugs.  ..." 

ParadvieLostj  ii.  636-640. 

MONE,  n.p.  M&n  or  Murk,  the 
name  by  which  the  people  who 
formerly  occupied  P^^u,  and  whom 
we  call  Talaing,  called  themselves. 
See  TALAING. 

MONEOAR,  s.  The  title  of  the 
headman  of  a  village  in  the  Tamil 
country  ;  the  same  s^l'<^ (see  PATBL) 
in  the  Deccan,  &c    The  word  is  Tamil 
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inani  yakkdrariy  *  an  overseer,'  maniyam, 
*  superintendence.' 

1707.—"  Ego  Petrufl  Manicaren,  id  est 
VlUarum  In^oector.  .  .  ." — In  Norhtri^  Menu 
I.  880,  note. 

1717. — "  Towns  and  yillaffes  are  governed 
by  inferior  Officers  .  . .  mamakarer  (Mayors 
or  Bailiffs)  who  hear  the  complaints."— 
PkUlipty  AceouiUy  kc.,  83. 

1800  — "  In  each  ffobly,  for  every  thousand 
Pagodou  (335/.  V£a.  IQ^.)  rent  that  he  pays, 
there  is  also  a  Mimegar,  or  a  Tahsildar 
(see  TAHSEELDAR)  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Mussulmans." — Buchanan' »  Mysore.  &c.,  i. 
276. 

M0NK£7-BBEADTBEE,6.    The 

Baobab,  Adansonia  digitatay  L.  "a 
fantastic-looking  tree  with  immense 
elephantine  stem  and  small  twisted 
branches,  laden  in  the  rains  with 
large  white  flowers;  found  all  along 
the  coast  of  Western  India,  but  whether 
introduced  by  the  Mahommedans  from 
Africa,  or  by  ocean-currents  wafting 
its  large  light  fruit,  full  of  seed,  across 
from  snore  to  shore,  is  a  nice  specula- 
tion. A  sailor  once  picked  up  a  large 
seedy  fruit  in  the  Indian  Ocean  off 
Bombay,  and  brought  it  to  me.  It 
was  very  rotten,  but  I  planted  the 
seeds.  It  turned  out  to  be  Kigelia 
pinnaia  of  £.  Africa,  and  propagated 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  years  I 
introdnced  it  all  over  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  Baobab  however  is 
generally  found  most  abundant  about 
the  old  ports  frequented  by  the  early 
Mahommedan  traders"  {Sir  G,  Bird- 
wood,  MS.) '  We  may  add  that  it 
occurs  sparsely  about  Allahabad,  where 
it  was  introduced  apparently  in  the 
Mogiil  time ;  and  m  the  (jrangetic 
valley  as  far  JE.  as  Calcutta,  but  always 
planted.  There  are,  or  were,  noble 
specimens  in  the  Botanic  Qardens  at 
Calcutta,  and  in  Mr.  Arthur  Grote's 
^rden  at  Alipur.  [See  JVatt,  Econ. 
Diet.  i.  105.] 

MONSOON,  8.  The  name  given  to 
the  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian 
seas,  and  of  the  seasons  which  they 
affiect  and  characterize.  The  original 
word  is  the  Ar.  mavMm,  'season,' 
which  the  Portuguese  corrupted  into 
monfdo,  and  our  people  into  monsoon. 
Dictionaries  (except  Dr.  Badger's)  do 
not  apparently  give  the  Arabic  word 
maustm  the  technical  sense  of  monsoon. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had 
that  sense  among  the  Arab  pilots  from 
2  0 


whom  the  Portuguese  adopted  the 
word.  This  is  shown  by  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Turkish  Admiral  Sidi 
'Ali.  "The  rationale  of  the  term  is 
well  put  in  the  Beirut  MoJuU,  which 
says :  *  Maiusim  is  used  of  anything 
that  comes  round  but  once  a  year,  like 
the  festivals.  In  Lebanon  the  mausim 
is  the  season  of  working  with  the  silk,' 
— which  is  the  important  season  there, 
as  the  season  of  navigation  is  in 
Yemen."    {IV.  R.  S.) 

The  Spaniards  in  America  would 
seem  to  nave  a  word  for  season  in 
analogous  use  for  a  recurring  wind, 
as  may  be  ^thered  from  Tom  Oringle.* 
The  Venetian,  Leonardo  Ca'  Masser 
(below)  calls  the  monsoons  li  tempi. 
And  the  (quotation  from  Garcia  De  Orta 
shows  that  in  his  time  the  Portuguese 
sometimes  used  the  word  for  season 
without  any  apparent  reference  to  the 
wind.  Thougn  mongao  is  general 
with  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the 
16th  century,  the  historian  Diogo  de 
Oouto  always  writes  mougao,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  n  came  in,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  by  a  habitual  mis- 
reading of  the  written  u  for  n.  Lin- 
schoten  in  Dutch  (1596)  has  monssoyn 
and  monssoen  (p.  8  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  33]). 
It  thus  appears  probable  that  we  get 
our  m>onsoon  from  the  Dutch.  The 
latter  in  modem  times  seem  to  have 
commonly  adopted  the  French  form 
mOQSSon.  [Prof.  Skeat  traces  our 
}nonsoon  from  Ital.  m/msone.']  We  see 
below  {Ces.  Feder.)  that  Monsoon  was 
used  as  synbnymous  with  "the  half 
year,"  and  so  it  is  still  in  S.  India. 

1506. —  "De  qui  passano  el  colfo  de 
Colocut  che  sono  leghe  800  de  padzo 
(?  passeg^o):  aspettano  li  tempi  che  sono 
nel  principio  dell'  Autuno,  e  con  le  cole 
fatte  (?)  passano." — Leonardo  di  Ca'  Ma$»er, 
26. 

[1512.—".  .  .  because  the  man^am  for 
both  the  voyages  is  at  one  and  the  same 
iime."--Albuquerqtief  Cartas,  p.  30.] 

1553. — ".  .  .  and  the  more,  because  the 
voyage  from  that  region  of  Malaca  had  to 
be  made  by  the  prevailing  wind,  which  they 
call  monoao,  which  was  now  near  its  end. 
If  they  stiould  lose  eight  days  they  would 
have  to  wait  at  least  Uiree  months  for  the 
return  of  the  time  to  make  the  voyage." — 
Barros,  Dec.  II.  liv.  ii.  cap.  iv. 


*  "  Don  Ricardo  began  to  fret  and  fidget  most 
awfully— 'Beginning  of  the  aecuoiu'— why,  we 
may  not  get  away  for  a  week,  and  all  the  ships 
will  be  kept  back  in  their  loading."— Ed.  1808, 
p.  809. 
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1564.— "The  principal  winds  are  four, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  .  .  .  but  the  i>ilots 
call  them  by  names  taken  from  the  rising 
and  setting  of  certain  stars,  and  assign  them 
certain  limits  within  which  they  begin  or 
attain  their  greatest  strength,  and  cease. 
Thete  winds,  limited  bv  space  and  time, 
are  called  KaQflim." — The  MohU,  b^  Sidi 
*Al%  KapudAvn,  in  J.  A».  Soc,  Beng,  iii.  548. 
„  "Be  it  known  that  the  ancient 
masters  of  navigation  have  fixed  the  time 
of  the  mODflOon  (in  orig.  doubtless  numsim\ 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  of  voyages  at  sea, 
according  to  the  year  of  Yazdajird,  and 
that  the  pilots  of  recent  times  follow  their 
Hteps.  ..."  (Mvth  detail  on  the  monaooiis 
/ollow9.)—Jbid, 

1563.— "The  season  (mon^fto)  for  those 
{ue.  manffoes)  in  the  earlier  localities  we 
have  in  April,  but  in  the  other  later  ones  in 
May  and  June ;  and  sometimes  they  come 
as  a  rodotho  (as  we  call  it  in  our  own  country) 
in  October  and  November." — Ocuvta,  f.  134*?. 

1668. — "Come  s'arriua  in  vna  oittk  la 
prima  ooea  si  piglia  vna  casa  a  fitto,  6  per 
mesi  6  per  anno,  seoonda  che  si  disegnk  di 
starui,  e  nel  Pogh  h  costume  di  pigliaria  per 
Moeon,  cio^  per  sei  mesi." — Oea,  Fedet^ici^  in 
Kamusio,  iii.  394. 

1586-6.— "But  the  other  goods  which 
come  by  sea  have  their  fixed  season,  which 
here  they  call  Monifto."— '%uw<fo',  in  De 
GhtbematUt  P*  ^^* 

1599.  —  "  Ora  nell  anno  1599,  essendo 
venuta  la  Hansone  a  proposito,  si  messero 
alia  vela  due  navi  Portoghesi,  le  quali  eran 
venute  dalla  cittk  di  Goa  in  Amacao  (see 
MACAO)."— Corfetti,  ii.  206. 

c.  1610.— "Ces  MoBBsoiis  ou  MaesBons 
sont  vents  qui  changent  pour  I'Est^  ou  pour 
I'Hyver  de  six  mois  en  six  mois." — Pyrard 
de  JMvalt  i.  199  ;  see  also  ii.  110 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  280 ;  in  i.  257  Monsons ;  in  ii.  175,  235, 
Mnesons]. 

[1615. — "I  departed  for  Bantam  having 
the  time  of  the  year  and  the  opportunity  of 
the  JKonttbaonB"— Foster,  Letters,  iii.  268. 

[  „  "The  MonthBone  will  else  be 
spent."— 5ir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  36.] 

1616.—".  .  .  quofl    Lusitani  patri&  voce 
Mcmoam  indigetant.  "—Jarru;,  i.  46. 
„        Sir  T.  Roe  writes  Monaon. 

1627.—"  Of  Corea  hee  was  also  told  that 
there  are  many  bogges,  for  which  cause  they 
have  Waggons  with  broad  wheeles,  to  keepe 
them  from  sinking,  and  obseniing  the  Mon- 
gon  or  season  of  the  wind  .  .  .  they  have 
sayles  fitted  to  these  waggons,  and  so  make 
their  Vovages  on  land."  —  Purch€Uf  Pil- 
grimage, o02. 

1634.— 
"  Partio,  vendo  que  o  tempo  em  vao  gastava, 
E  que  a  mon^ao  di  navegar  passava." 
Malaca,  Oon^istada,  iv.  75. 

1644.—"  The  winds  that  blow  at  Diu  from 
the  commencement  of  the  change  of  season 
in  September  are  sea-breeases,  blowing  from 
time  to  time  from  the  S.,  S.W.,  or  N.W., 


with  no  certain  Monaam  wind,  and  at  that 
time  one  can  row  across  to  Dio  with  great 
facility." — Bocarro,  MS. 

0.  1665.—".  .  .  and  it  would  be  true  to 
say,  that  the  sun  advancing  towards  oju; 
Pole,  causeth  on  that  side  two  great  regular 
currents,  vis.,  that  of  the  Sea,  and  that  of 
the  Air  which  maketh  the  Monnaoa-vnn^, 
as  he  causeth  two  opposite  ones,  when  he 
returns  towards  the  other  Pole." — Bemier, 
E.T.  139-40 ;  [ed.  CondahU,  436 ;  see  also 
109]. 

1673.— "The  northern  MonsooiUi  (if  I 
may  so  say,  being  the  name  imposed  by 
Uie  first  Ooservers,  i.e.  Motionas)  lasting^ 
hither."— /Vy«r,  10. 

,,  "A  constellation  by  the  Portogals 
called  Rabodel Eiephanto  (see  ELEPHANTA, 
b.)  known  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Munaoona,  which  is  the  last  Flory  this 
Season  makes"— Ihid,  48.  He  has  also 
Moaaoona  or  Monaooiia,  46. 

1690.— "Two  Mnaaonna  are  the  Age  of 
a  Man." — Bombay  Proverb  in  OnngUm's 
Voyage,  142. 

[  „  "Mnaaoana."'  See  under  ELE- 
PHANTA,  b.] 

1696.— "We  thought  it  most  advisable 
to  remain  here,  till  the  next  Moaaoon." — 
Bowyear,  in  DtUrymple,  i.  87. 

1783.—"  From  the  Malay  word  mooiabi, 
which  si^ifies  season."  —  Forrest,  V.  U> 
Mergui,  93. 

,,  "  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  England  ; 
and  the  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas  and 
winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  every  breaking 
up  of  the  monaoon,  over  a  remote  and  un- 
hearing  ocean." — Burke*s  Spe*rh  oh.  Fux*m 
EJ.  Bill,  in  Works,  ui.  468. 

TMOOBABEE;  adj.     At.  mvbarak, 

*  blessed,  happy ' ;   as  an  interjection, 

*  Welcome !  *    *  Congratulations  to  you ! ' 

[1617.  —  "...  a  present  ...  is  called 
Hombareck,  good  Newes,  or  good  Successe." 
—Sir  T,  i?oe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  418. 

[1812.—"  BombareeJk  .  .  .  which  by  sailors 
is  also  called  Bombay  Boek,  is  derived 
originallv  from  'moobarek,'  'haroy,  for- 
tunate.*— Morier,  Journey  through  Persia,  6.] 

MOOCHULKA,  s.  Hind,  muckalkd 
or  TTnichaUca,  A  written  obligation  or 
1>ond.  For  technical  uses  see  WiUon. 
The  word  is  apparently  Turki  or 
Mongol. 

c.  1267. — "  Five  days  thereafter  judsment 
was  held  on  Husamuddin  the  astrolQger, 
who  had  executed  a  maohllkai  that  the 
death  of  the  Khalif  would  be  the  calamity  of 
the  world."— iraiRjfi«r'«  QoHen,  Emde,  166. 

o.  1280.--"  When  he  (Kubilai  Kaan)  ap- 
proached his  70th  year,  he  desired  to 
raise  in  his  own  lifetime,  his  son  Chimkin 
to  be  his  representative  and  declared  snc- 
oeosor.  .  .  .  The   chiefs  .  . 
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.  .  .  that  though  the  measure  .  .  .  was  not 
in  aeeordanee  with  the  Yasa  and  customs  of 
tbe  world-oonquering  hero  Chinghiz  Kaan, 
yet  they  would  grant  a  mnehilka  in  favour 
of  Chimkin's  Kaanship."— PFow^f  «  Hitton/y 
€term.  by  Hammer,  46. 

c.  1860.->"He  shall  in  all  divisions  and 
districts  execute  mnchilkas  to  lay  no  burden 
on  the  subjects  by  extraordinary  imposts, 
and  irr^ular  exaction  of  supplies."— Form 
of  the  Warrant  of  a  Territorial  Governor 
under  the  Mongols,  in  the  above,  App.  p.  468. 

1818. — "You  were  present  at  the  India 

Board  when  Lord  B told  me  that   I 

ationld  have  10,000  pagodas  per  annum,  and 
all  my  expenses  paid.  ...  I  never  thought 

of  tajdnff  a  mnchaUni  from  Lord  B , 

because  I  certainly  never  suspected  that  my 
expenses  would  .  .  .  have  been  restricted 
to  500  pagodas,  a  sum  which  hardly  pays 
my  servants  and  equipafl^e."  —  Munro  to 
MdUolm,  in  Munro*»  Lift,  &c.,  iii.  257. 

MOOCHY,  s.  One  who  works  in 
leather,  either  as  shoemaker  or  saddler. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  low  caste,  Hind. 
nuicki.  The  name  and  caste  are  also 
found  in  S.  India,  Telug.  mtichche. 
These,  too,  are  workers  in  leather,  but 
also  are  employed  in  painting,  gilding, 
and  upholsterer's  work,  &c. 

[1815. — "Cow-stealing  ...  is  also  prac- 
tiMd  by  .  .  .  the  Mootshee  or  Shoemaker 
4»gL"—Tyaerf  Connderatimu,  i.  108.] 

MOOKTEAB,  s.  Properly  Hind. 
from  Ar.  mvkhidr^  *  chosen,'  but  cor- 
ruptly mukhtydr.  An  authorised  agent ; 
an  attorney.  Mttkhtydr-ndma,  *  a  power 
of  attorney.' 

1866. — "I  wish  he  had  been  under  the 
scaffolding  when  the  roof  of  that  new 
Cuteherrv  he  is  building  fell  in,  and  killed 
two  mookhtaxB."— jTAtf  Dawk  But^oIow  (by 
G.  0.  Trevelyan),  in  Fraaer'»  Mag,  Ixxiii. 
p.  218. 

1878.— "These  were  the  mookhtsrara,  or 
Criminal  Court  attorneys,  teaching  the 
witnesses  what  to  say  in  their  respective 
cases,  and  suggesting  answers  to  aU  possible 
questions,  the  whole  thing  having  been 
preriously  rehearsed  at  the  moolutyar's 
boose."— Xtfe  in  the  Mofuml,  f.  90. 

1885.— "The  wily  BengaU  muktears,  or 
attorneys,  were  the  bane  of  the  Hill  Tracts, 
and  I  never  relaxed  in  my  efforts  to  banish 
them  from  the  countrv."—Z^. -Co/.  T,  Lewin, 
A  Fly  <m  the  Wheel,  p,  SS6. 

MOOLLAH,  s.  Hind.  muUd^  corr. 
from  Ar.  mauld,  a  der.  from  wUdy  *  pro- 
pinquity.' This  is  the  legal  bond  which 
still  connects  a  former  owner  with  his 
manumitted  slave ;  and  in  yirtue.of  this 
bond  the  patron  and  client  are  both 


caUed  mauld.  The  idea  of  patronage 
is  in  the  other  senses;  and  the  word 
comes  to  mean  eyentually  *a  learned 
man,  a  teacher,  a  doctor  of  the  Law.' 
In  India  it  is  used  in  these  senses,  and 
for  a  man  who  reads  the  Koran  in  a 
house  for  40  days  after  a  death.  When 
oaths  were  administered  on  the  Koran, 
the  servitor  who  held  the  book  was 
called  MuUd  Kordni.  MuUd  is  also 
in  India  the  usual  Mussulman  term 
for  *a  schoolmaster.' 

1616. — "Their  Moolaas  employ  much  of 
their  time  like  Scriuenera  to  doe  businesse 
for  others."- rcrry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1476. 

[1617.  —  "He  had  shewed  it  to  his 
Mulaies."— ^r  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  417.] 

1638.—"  While  the  Body  is  let  down  into 
the  grave,  the  kindred  mutter  certain 
Prayers  between  their  Teeth,  and  that  done 
all  uie  company  returns  to  the  house  of  the 
deceased,  where  the  MoUaa  continue  their 
Prayers  for  his  Soul,  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  days.  .  .  ,"-~Mandeldo,  E.T.  68. 

1673.— "At  funerals,  the  Mullahs  or 
Priests  make  Orations  or  Sermons,  after  a 
Lesson  read  out  of  the  A  lefioran." — Fryer,  94. 

1680.—"  The  old  Molla  having  been  dis- 
charged for  misconduct,  another  hj  name 
Cozzee  (see  CAZEE)  Mahmud  entertained  on 
a  salary  of  5  Pagodas  per  mensem^  his  duties 
consisting  of  the  business  of  writing  letters, 
kc.,  in  Persian,  besides  teaching  the  Persian 
language  to  such  of  the  Company's  servants 
as  shaU  desire  to  learn  it.  —ft.  JSt,  Geo. 
CoTun*  March  11.    Notes  and  KxtM.  No.  iii. 

?•.  12 ;  [also  see  Pringle,  Diary,  Ft,  St.  Geo., 
8t  ser.  ii.  2,  with  note]. 
1763. — "The  Mulla  in  IndoRtan  superin- 
tends the  practice,  and  punishes  the  breach 
of  religious  duties.*' — Orvu,  reprint,  i.  26. 

1809.  — "The  British  Government  have, 
with  their  usual  liberality,  continued  the 
allowance  for  the  Moolahs  to  read  the 
Koran."— Zd.  Valentia,  i.  423. 

[1842. — See  the  classical  account  of  the 
Moollahs  of  Kabul  in  Mphinstone't  Caubul, 
ed.  1842,  i.  281  seqq.] 

1879. — ".  .  .  struck  down  by  a  fanatical 
crowd  impelled  by  a  fierce  Moola." — Sat. 
Rev.  No.  1251,  p.  484. 

MOOLVEE,  s.  Popular  Hind. 
mulm,  Ar.  maidaviy  from  same  root 
as  muUd  (see  MOOLLAH).  A  Judge, 
Doctor  of  the  Law,  &c.  It  is  a  usual 
prefix  to  the  names  of  learned  men 
and  professors  of  law  and  literature. 
(See  LAW-OFFICEB.) 

1784.- 
"  A  Pundit  in  Bengal  or  MolaTM 
May  daily  see  a  carcase  bum  ; 
But  you  can't  ftirnish  for  the  soul  of  ye 

A  dirge  sans  ashes  and  an  urn." 
N.  B,  JIalhed,  see  Calc.  RenetCf  xxvi.  79, 
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MOONAXJL,  s.  Hind,  mundl  or 
rtwndl  (it  seems  to  be  in  no  dictionary)  ; 
[Platts  gives  ''Mundl  (dialec.)].  The 
Lopoph(mu  ImpeyanuSj  most  splendid 
perhaps  of  all  game-birds,  rivalling  the 
brilliancy  of  hue,  and  the  metallic  lustre 
of  the  humming-birds  on  the  scale  of 
the  turkey.  "  This  splendid  pheasant 
is  found  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Hima&yas,  from  the  hills 
bordering  Afghanistan  as  far  east  as 
Sikkim,  and  probably  also  to  Bootan  " 
(Jerdon).  "In  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months  numbers  are  generally 
collected  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
forest,  though  often  so  widely  scat- 
tered that  each  bird  appears  to  be 
alone"  (Ibid,),  Can  this  last  circum- 
stance point  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  connected  with  Skt.  muniy 
*  an  eremite '  ? 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  note  on 
Marco  Polo  (1st  ed.  i.  246, 2nd  ed.  i.  272), 
that  the  extract  which  is  given  below 
from  Aelian  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Mundl.  We  have  recently  found  that 
this  indication  had  been  anticipated  by 
G.  Cuvier,  in  a  note  on  Pliny  (tom.  vii. 
p.  409  of  ed.  Ajasson  de  Graudsamie, 
Paris,  1830).  It  appears  from  Jerdon 
that  MonauL  is  popularly  applied  by 
Europeans  at  Darjeeling  to  the  Sik- 
kim  nomed  pheasant  Ceriomis  satyrOj 
otherwise  sometimes  called  'Algns 
Pheasant' (q.  v.). 

c.  A.D.  350. — "Cocks  too  are  produced 
there  of  a  kind  bigger  than  any  others. 
These  have  a  orest,  but  instead  of  being  red 
like  the  crest  of  our  cooks,  this  is  variegated 
like  a  coronet  of  flowers.  The  tail-feathers 
moreover  are  not  arched,  or  bent  into  a 
curve  (like  a  cook's),  but  flattened  out. 
And  this  tail  they  trail  after  them  as  a 
peacock  does,  unless  when  they  erect  it, 
and  set  it  up.  And  the  plumage  of  these 
Indian  cocks  is  golden,  and  dark  blue,  and 
of  the  hue  of  the  emerald."  —  De  Nat, 
Animal,  zvi.  2. 

MOON  BLINDNESS.  This  aflfec- 
tion  of  the  eyes  ia  commonly  believed 
to  be  produced  by  sleeping  exposed  to 
the  full  light  of  the  moon.  There  is 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
facts,  some  quoting  experience  as  in- 
controvertible, others  regardiujg  the 
thing  merely  as  a  vulcar  prejudice, 
without  substantial  foundation.  Some 
remarks  will  be  found  in  Gollingwood^s 
Rambles  of  a  Naturalist^  pp.  308-10. 
The  present  writer  has  in  the  East 
twice  suffered  from  a  peculiar  affection 


of  the  eyes  and  face,  after  being  in 
sleep  exposed  to  a  bright  moon,  but  he 
would  hardly  have  used  the  term  moon- 
blindness, 

MOONG,  MOONOO,  8.  Or.'green- 

fram ' ;  Hind,  mung,  [Skt.  mudga],  A 
ind  of  vetch  (Pkaseolus  Mungo,  L.) 
in  very  common  use  over  India ;  ac- 
cording to  Garcia  the  mesce  {nuish  7)  of 
Avicenna.  Garcia  also  savs  that  it 
was  popularly  recommended  as  a  diet 
for  lever  in  the  Deccan ;  [and  is  still 
recommended  for  this  purpose  bv 
native  physicians  (Watt,  Mcon,  Did,  vi. 
pt.  i.  191)]. 

c.  1386.— **  The  mnnj  again  is  a  kind  of 
mdshy  but  its  grains  are  oblong  and  the 
colour  is  light  green.  Mnnj  is  cooked  alozig 
with  rice,  and  eaten  with  butter.  This  is 
what  they  call  Kichri  (see  KEDOEBEE),  and 
it  is  the  diet  on  which  one  breakfasts  daily." 
—Ibfi  Batuta,  iii.  131. 

1557. — "The  people  were  obliged  to  bring 
hay,  and  com,  and  mongo,  which  is  a 
certEtin  species  of  seed  that  they  feed  horses 
vnth,"—AlbuqtLerqru,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  182. 

1563.- 

"  Servant-maid,  —  That  girl  that  yow 
brought  from  the  Deocan  asks  me  for 
mnngo,  and  says  that  in  her  oountrv  they 
give  it  them  to  eat,  husked  and  boiled. 
Shall  I  give  it  her  t 

**Orta. — Give  it  her  since  she  wishes  it: 
but  bread  and  a  boiled  chicken  would  be 
better.  For  she  comes  from  a  oountiy 
where  they  eat  bread,  and  not  rice.** — 
Garcia,  f .  145. 

[1611.—".   .  .  for   26  maunds 
28m.  09  p."— Z>aiitwr«,  Letters^  i.  141.] 

MOONGA,  MOOGA,  s.  Ben^.m^a. 
A  kind  of  wild  silk,  the  produce  of 
Antheraea  asaama,  collected  and  manu- 
factured in  Assam.  ["Its  Aaaamese 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
amber  mungOy  ^ coral'  colour  of  the 
silk,  and  is  frequenUy  used  to  denote 
silk  in  general"  (B.  C.  AUen^  Mono,  ott 
the  Silk  Cloths  of  Assam,  1899,  p.  10).] 
The  quotations  in  elucidation  of  this 
word  may  claim  some  peculiar  interest 
That  from  Purchas  is  a  modern  illus- 
tration of  the  legends  which  reached 
the  Roman  Empire  in  classic  times,  of 
the  ffrowth  of  silk  in  the  Seric  jungles 
(''vdleraque  ut  foliis  depedunJt  ttnuia 
Seres");  whilst  that  from  Bobert 
Lindsay  may  possiUy  throw  light  on 
the  statements  in  the  Periflus  regard- 
ing an  overland  importation  of  silk 
from  Thin  into  Gangetic  India. 
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1026. — ",  .  .  Mogft  which  is  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  certaine  tree." — Purchou, 
IHlgnrimage,  1006. 

o.  1676. — '*The  kingdom  of  A$em  is  one 
of  the  best  oonntries  of  all  Asia.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  sort  of  Silk  that  is  found  nnder  the 
trees,  which  is  spun  by  a  Creature  like  our 
Silk-worms,  but  rounder,  and  which  lives  all 
the  year  long  under  the  trees.  The  Silks 
which  are  made  of  this  Silk  glist'n  very 
much,  but  they  fret  presently." — Tavemier. 
E.T.  u.  187-8-  [ed.  BaU,  ii.  281]. 

1680.->"The  Floretta  yam  or  Muokta 
examined  and  priced.  .  .  .  The  Agent  in- 
formed 'that  'twas  called  Arundee,  made 
neither  with  cotton  nor  silke,  but  of  a  kind 
of  Herba  spun  by  a  worme  that  feeds  upon 
the  leaves  of  a  stalke  or  tree  called  Arundee 
which  bears  a  round  prickly  berry,  of  which 
oyle  is  made ;  vast  quantitys  of  this  cloth  is 
made  in  the  country  about  Goora  Ghaut 
beyond  Seripore  Mercha ;  where  the  wormes 
are  kept  as  silke  wormes  here ;  twill  never 
come  white,  but  will  take  any  colour ' "  kc. 
— Ft,  St,  Oeo,  Agent  <w  Tour,  Consn,,  Nov. 
19.  In  Notet  and  Exts.,  No.  iii.  p.  58. 
^rofw^ior  rendi  is  the  castor-oil  plant,  and 
this  *  must  be  the  Attacus  ricinij  Jones, 
called  in  H,  Airindij  Arrindiaria  {f)  and  in 
Bengali  Eri,  Eria,  Erindyf  according  to 
Forbes  WaUon't  Nomenclature,  No.  8002, 
p.  371.  [For  full  details  see  Alien,  Mono. 
pp.  5,  AJ7</.]. 

1763.—**  No  duties  have  ever  yet  been 
paid  on  Lacks,  lBXLggik-dootie»y  and  other 
ffoods  brought  from  Attain," — In  Van  SUiart, 
1.249. 

c.  1778.—** .  .  .  Silks  of  a  coarse  quality, 
called  Moonga  dutties,  are  also  brought 
from  the  frontiers  of  China  for  the  Mtuay 
trade." — Hon,  R,  Lindmy,  in  Lii^et  of  the 
Lindwyty  iii.  174. 

MOONSHEE.  8.  At.  munM,  but 
written  in  Hina.  munshi.  The  verb 
inshOj  of  which  the  Ar.  word  is  the 
participle,  means  *  to  educate '  a  youth, 
as  well  as  *  to  compose  *  a  written  docu- 
ment. Hence  *a  secretary,  a  reader, 
an  interpreter,  a  writer.*  It  is  com- 
monly applied  by  Europeans  specifi- 
cally to  a  native  teacher  of  languages, 
especially  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Urdu, 
though  the  application  to  a  native 
amanuensis  in  those  tongues,  and  to 
any  respectable,  well-educated  native 
gentleman  is  also  common.  The  word 
probably  became  tolerably  famiHar  in 
Europe  through  a  book  of  instruction 
in  Persian  bearing  the  name  (viz.  **  Th€ 
Persian  Moonshee,  htf  F,  Gladioyn"  Ist 
ed.  s.a.,  but  pubbshed  in  Calcutta 
about  1790-1800). 

1777.— **Moonflhi.  A  writer  or  secre- 
tary."—iro/A<d,  Code,  17. 

1782.— **  The  young  gentluaen  exercise 
■themselves  in  tronslfliing  .  .  .  they  reason 


and  dispute  with  their  mimehaM  (tutors) 
in  Persian  and  Moors.  •  .  ." — Price* 8  Traett, 
i.  89. 

1786. — **  Your  letter,  requiring  our  autho- 
rity for  engaging  in  your  service  a  Hdnahy, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  out  passports, 
and  writing  letters,  has  been  received." — 
Ttppoo'g  Ldtert,  67. 

„  **  A  lasting  friendship  was  formed 
Jbetween  the  pupil  and  his  Moonahee.  .  .  . 
The  Moonahee,  who  had  become  wealthy, 
afforded  him  yet  more  substantial  evidence 
of  his  recollection,  by  earnestly  requesting 
him,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  India, 
to  accept  a  sum  amounting  to  £1600,  on  the 
plea  that  the  latter  {ue.  Shore)  had  saved 
little."— Jf«».  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  i.  32-38. 

1814. — *'  They  presented  me  with  an 
address  they  had  just  composed  in  the 
Hindoo  language,  translated  into  Persian 
by  the  DurUir  mimsee." — Forbes,  Or,  Mem, 
iii.  3(>5 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  344]. 

1817.— **  Its  authenticity  was  fully  proved 
by  .  .  .  and  a  Persian  Moonshee  who 
translated."— i/t//.  Hut,  v.  127. 

1828.—**.  .  .  the  great  Moonshi  of  State 
himself  had  applied  the  whole  of  his  genius 
to  selecting  such  flowers  of  language  as 
would  not  fail  to  diffuse  joy,  when  exhibited 
in  those  dark  and  dank  regions  of  the 
north."— ^a;|;t  Baba  in  Englarvi,  i.  39. 

1867.— •*  When  the  Mirza  grew  up,  he 
fell  among  English,  and  ended  by  carrying 
his  rupees  as  a  Moonshee,  or  a  language- 
master,  to  that  infidel  people."  —  Selevt 
Writings  of  Viscount  Stran^'ora,  i.  265. 

M00N8IFF,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
munsif,  *one  who  does  justice'  (inadf), 
a  judge.  In  British  India  it  is  tiie 
title  of  a  native  civil  judge  of  the 
lowest  grade.  This  office  was  first 
established  in  1793. 

1812.—** .  .  .  munsifii,  or  native  justices." 
—Fifth  Report,  p.  32. 

[1852.  — ***  I  wonder,  Mr.  Deputy,  if 
Providence  had  made  you  a  MoonBifT,  instead 
of  a  Deputy  Collector,  whether  you  would 
have  been  more  lenient  in  your  strictures 
upon  our  system  of  civil  justice  ? ' " — Railed, 
Notes  on  the  N.  W,  Provinces,  156.] 

MOOB,  MOOBMAN,  s.  (and  adj. 
M00BI8H).  A  Mahommedau  ;  and 
so  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  term 
{Mouro\  by  the  Portuguese  in  India, 
particularly  a  Mahomniedan  inhabittmt 
of  India. 

In    the    Middle    Ages,    to    Europe 

fenerally,     the     Mahommedans    were 
nown  as  the  Saracens,    This  ia  the 
word  always  used  by  Joinville,  and  by 
Marco  Polo.    Ibn  Batuta  also  mentions 
I  the  fact  in  a  curious  passage  (iL  425-6). 
I  At  a  later  day,  when  the  fear  of  the 
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Ottoman  had  made  itself  felt  in  Europe, 
the  word  Turk  was  that  which  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  Moslem,  and  thus 
we  have  in  the  Collect  for  Qood 
Friday, — "Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and 
Heretics."  But  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  whose  contact  was  with 
the  Musulmans  of  Mauritania  who  had 
passed  over  and  conquered  the  Penin^ 
sula,  all  Mahommedans  we're  Moors. 
So  the  Mahommedans  whom  the 
Portuguese  met  with  on  their  voyages 
to  Inaia,  on  what  coast  soever,  were 
alike  styled  Mouros;  and  from  the 
Portuguese  the  use  of  this  term,  as 
synonymous  with  Mahommedan,  passed 
to  Hollanders  and  Englishmen. 

The  word  then,  as  used  by  the 
Portuguese  discoverers,  referred  to 
religion,  and  impHed  no  nationality. 
It  is  plain  indeed  from  many  passages 
that  the  Moors  of  Calicut  and  Cochin 
were  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
centuiy  people  of  mixt  race,  just  as 
the  MoiualLB  (qv.)  are  now.  The 
Arab,  or  Aral:)o-African  occupants 
of  Mozambique  and  Melinda,  the 
Sumalis  of  Magadoxo,  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  of  Kalhat  and  Ormuz,  the 
Boras  of  Quzerat,  are  all  Mouros 
to  the  Portuguese  writers,  though  the 
more  intelligent  among  these  are  quite 
conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
term.  The  Moors  of  the  Malabar  coast 
were  middlemen,  who  had  adopted  a 
profession  of  Islam  for  their  own 
convenience,  and  in  order  to  minister 
for  their  own  profit  to  the  constant 
traflic  of  merchants  from  Ormuz  and 
the  Arabian  ports.  Similar  influences 
still  aff'ect  the  boatmen  of  the  same 
coast,  among  whom  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  custom  in  certain  families,  Uiat 
different  members  should  profess 
respectively  Mahommedanism,  Hin- 
duism, and  Chnstianity. 

The  use  of  the  worn  Moor  for  Ma- 
hommedan died  out  pretty  well  amon^ 
educated  Europeans  in  the  Bengal 
Presidency  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centurj',  or  even  earlier,  but  proliably 
held  its  ground  a  good  deal  longer 
amoiu^  the  British  soldiery,  whust 
the  acyective  Moorish,  will  be  found  in 
our  quotations  nearly  as  late  as  1840. 
In  Ceylon,  the  Straits,  and  the  Dutch 
Colonies,  the  term  Moorman  for  a 
Musalman  is  still  in  common  use. 
Indeed  the  word  is  still  employed  by 
the  servants  of  Madras  officers  in 
speaking   of   Mahommedans,  or  of  a 


certain  class  of  these.  More  is  still 
applied  at  Manilla  to  the  Musolmaa 
Malays. 

1498.—'*.  .  .  the  Moon  never  came  to 
the  house  when  this  trading  went  on,  and 
we  became  aware  that  they  wished  us  ill, 
insomuch  that  when  any  of  us  went  aahoi«, 
in  order  to  annoy  us  they  would  spit  on  Um 
ground,  and  say  'Portugal,  PortogaL'*' — 
Roteiro  de  V.da  Oama,  p.  75. 

„  "For  you  must  know,  gentlemen, 
that  from  the  moment  you  put  into  port 
here  (Calecut)  you  caused  aisturhanoe  of 
mind  to  the  Moors  of  this  city,  who  are 
numerous  and  very  powerful  in  the  oountiy.'* 
—Carreay  Hak.  Soc.  166. 

U99.— "We  reached  a  very  large  island 
called  Sumatra,  where  pepper  grows  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  .  .  .  The  Chief  is  a 
Moor,  but  speaking  a  different  language.** — 
SaMo  SUjfano^  in  Indid  in  the  X  Vtk  Cent.  [T\, 

1505.— "Adi  28  zugno  vene  in  Venetia 
insieme  co  Sier  Alvixe  de  Boni  un  8q1»t 
moro  el  qual  portoroho  i  epagnoli  da  la  in- 
sula spagniola."— if iS.  in  Museo  CwicQ  at 
Venice.  Here  the  term  Moor  is  applied  to 
a  native  of  Hispaniola ! 

1513.— "Hanc  (Malaocam)  lex  MannM 
gubemabat." — Emanuelu  Regis  Bpistola,  f.  1. 

1553.— "And  for  the  hatred  in  which 
they  hold  them,  and  for  their  abhorrence  €d 
the  name  of  Frangve,  they  call  in  reproach 
the  Christians  of  our  parts  of  the  world 
Fratiffves  (see  FIRINCfHEE),  just  as  w 
improperly  call  them  again  Mooxm." — Bamm, 
IV.  iy.  16. 

c.  1560.— "When  we  lay  at  Fuquien,  we 
did  see  certain  Moores,  who  knew  so  little 
of  their  secte  that  they  could  uy  nothiqg 
else  but  that  Mahomet  was  a  Mooire,  my 
father  was  a  Moore,  and  I  am  a  Moore.*' — 
Reports  qf  the  Province  of  ChinOj  done  into 
English  by  R.  WilUs,  in  ffail,  ii.  557. 

1563.—"  And  as  to  what  you  say  off 
Ludovico  Vartomano,  I  have  spoken  Do4h 
here  and  in  Portugal,  with  people  wiio 
knew  him  here  in  India,  and  they  told  me 
that  he  went  about  here  in  the  garb  of  a 
Moor,  and  that  he  came  back  among  va 
doing  penance  for  his  sins;  and  that  tha 
man  neyer  went  further  than  Calecut  and 
Cochin,  nor  indeed  did  we  at  that  time 
navigate  those  seas  that  we  now  navigate.** 
—OarciOf  f.  30. 

1569. — ".  .  .  always  whereas  I  have 
spoken  of  Gentiles  is  to  be  understood 
Idolaters,  and  whereas  I  speak  of  Mboniu 
I  mean  Mahomets  secte.*' — Caesar  Frederihs, 
in  Hakl.  ii.  359. 

1610.— "The  King  was  fled  for  feare  of 
the  King  of  Makasar,  who  .  .  .  would  foroe 
the  King  to  tume  Mooro,  for  he  ia  a 
Gentile/^Midleton,  in  PwKhat,  L  289. 

1611.— "  Les  Mores  du  pay  faisoiSt  ooQrir 
1e  bruict,  que  les  notres  avoient  esttf  battaL** 
^WytJLiet,  H.  des  Indes,  iti.  9. 

1648.— "King  Jangier  (JehSngSr)  used  to 
make  use  of  a  reproach :  lliat  one  Portuftss 
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was  better  than  three  Moon,  and  one 
Hollander  or  Englishman  better  than  two 
Portogees."— Fan  Tvritty  69. 

o.  16G5.— "II  y  en  a  de  Mores  et  de 
Oentils  RaspmOes  (see  RAJPOOT)  paroe  que 
je  aavois  qu  ils  serrent  mieux  que  fee  MOTM 
•qui  sont  superbesi  and  ne  yeulent  pas  qu'on 
•ae  plaigne  d'euz,  quelque  sotiae  ou  quelque 
tromperie  qu'ils  fasaent." — Tkevmot,  v.  217. 

1878.— ''Their  Crew  were  all  Moon  (by 
which  Word  hereafter  must  be  meant  those 
of  the  Mahometan  faith)  apparell*d  all  in 
white."— Fryw,  p.  24. 

„  **  They  are  a  Shame  to  our  Sailors. 
who  can  hardly  ever  work  without  horrid 
Oaths  and  hideous  Cursing  and  Impreca- 
tions ;  and  these  Moormen,  on  the  contrary, 
never  set  their  Hands  to  any  Labour,  but 
that  they  sing  a  Psalm  or  Prayer,  and 
conclude  at  every  joint  Application  of  it, 
•Allah,  Allah,*  invoking  the  Name  of  God." 
—Ibid.  pp.  65-66. 

1685.— "We  putt  out  a  peece  of  a  Bed 
Ancient  to  appear  like  a  Moor*8  Vessel :  not 
judging  it  safe  to  be  known  to  be  English  ; 
Our  nation  having  lately  gott  an  ill  name 
by  abusing  ye  In^bitants  of  these  Islands : 
but  no  boat  would  come  neer  us  .  .  ."  (in 
the  Maldives).  —  Hedges^  Diary,  March  9; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  190]. 

1688.  —  "  Lascan,  who  are  Moon  of 
India." — Dampier,  ii.  57. 

1689.—"  The  place  where  they  went  ashore 
was  a  Town  of  the  Moon :  Which  name  our 
Seamen  give  to  all   the   Subjects   of   the 

great  Mogul,  but  especially  his  Mahometan 
ubjects ;  calling  the  Idolaters,  Oentous  or 
JUukboots  (see  UAJVOOV).'*  —  JOampier,  i. 
«)7. 

1747.—"  We  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  re- 
duosd  to  almost  inevitable  Danger,  for  as 
our  Success  chiefly  depended  on  the  assist- 
ance of  the  MoorB,  We  were  soon  brotight 
to  the  utmost  Extremity  by  being  abandoned 
by  them."— />««r  from  Ft.  St.  Geo.  to  the 
Court,  May  2  (India  Office  MS.  Records). 

1752. — "  His  successor  Mr.  Godehue  .  .  . 
even  permitted  him  (Dupleix)  to  continue 
the  exhibition  of  those  marks  of  Moorish 
dignity,  which  both  Murzafa-jing  and  Salla- 
bad-jing  had  permitted  him  to  display." — 
Orme,  i.  367. 

1757.— In  Ives,  writing  in  this  year,  we 
oonstantly  find  the  terms  Moormen  and 
Moorilh,  applied  to  the  forces  against  which 
Clive  and  Watson  were  acting  on  the  Hoogly. 

1763. — "  From  these  origins^  time  has 
formed  in  India  a  mighty  nation  of  near 
ten  millions  of  Mahomedans,  whom  Euro- 
peans call  Moon."— Orme,  ed.  1803,  i.  24. 

1770.—"  Before  the  Europeans  doublefl 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moon,  who 
were  the  only  maritime  people  of  India, 
flailed  from  Surat  and  BengiiJ  to  Malacca."— 
A».Vfia/(tr.  1777),  i.  210. 

1781.— "Mr.  Hicky  thinks  it  a  Duty 
Encumbent  on  him  to  inform  his  friends  in 
partieohur,  and  the  Public  in  Greneral,  that 


an  attempt  was  made  to  Assassinate  him 
last  Thunday  Morning  between  the  Hours 
of  One  and  two  o'Qock,  by  two  armed 
Europeans  aided  and  assistea  by  a  Moor- 
man. .  .  ."— J7«%'«  Bengal  OazetU,  April  7. 

1784.—"  Lieutenants  Speediman  and  But- 
ledffe  .  ',  .  were  bound,  circumcised,  and 
douied  in  MooriBh  gannents."- In  Seton- 
Karr,  i.  15. 

1797.—"  Under  the  head  of  castes  entitled 
to  a  favourable  term,  I  believe  you  compre- 
hend Brahmans,  Moormen,  merchants,  and 
almost  every  man  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  Sudra  or  cultivating  caste.  .  .  ." — 
Minute  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  in  ArhUhnot,  i.  17. 

1807.— "The  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  Moon,  and  the  richer  Gentoos,  are 
dressed  in  various  degrees  and  fashions." — 
Ld.  Minto  in  India,  p.  17. 

1829.—"  I  told  my  Moorman,  as  thev  call 
the  Mussulmans  here,  just  now  to  ask  £he 
drum-major  when  the  mail  for  the  Pradwan 
(?)  was  to  be  made  up."— Jf«n.  ofCoL  Moun- 
tain, 2nd  ed.  p.  80. 

1839. — "  As  I  came  out  of  the  g^te  I  met 
some  young  Mooriah  dandies  on  horseback  ; 
one  of  them  was  evidently  a  *  crack-rider,' 
and  began  to  show  off." — Letter* from  Madrat, 
p.  290. 

MOORA,  s.  Sea  Hind,  mard,  from 
Port,  amura,  Ital.  mura;  a  tack  (Roe- 
&ucA;). 

MOORAH,  8.  A  measure  used  in 
the  sale  of  paddy  at  Bombay  and  in 
Quzerat.  Tne  true  form  of  this  word 
is  doubtful.  From  Molesworth's  Mdhr. 
Did.  it  would  seem  that  mtidd  and 
mudi  are  properly  cases  of  rice- 
straw  bound  together  to  contain 
certain  quantities  of  grain,  the  former 
larger  and  the  latter  smaller.  Hence 
it  would  be  a  vague  and  varying 
measure.  But  there  is  a  land  measure 
of  the  same  name.  See  WUsony  s.v. 
MMi.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
mooda,  Mai.  mtUa,  from  mutu,  *to 
cover,'  "a  fastening  package;  especi- 
ally the  packages  in  a  circular  form, 
like  a  Dutch  cheese,  fastened  with 
wisps  of  straw,  in  which  rice  is  made 
up  in  Malabar  and  Canara."  The 
mooda  is  said  to  be  1  cubic  foot  and 
1,116  cubic  inches,  and  equal  to  3 
Kulsies  (see  dtJLBEY).] 

1554.— "(At  Bacaim)  the  Mura  of  baiee 
(see  BATTA)  contains  3  candis  (see  GAND7), 
which  {batee)  is  rice  in  the  husk,  and  after 
it  is  stnpt  it  amounts  to  a  candy  and  a  half, 
and  something  more." — A,  Nunes,  p.  80. 

[1611. — "  I  send  your  worship  by  the 
bearer  lOmoraMof  noe."-^ Danvers,  Letlernj 

i.  116.]  . 
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1818.—"  Batty  Measure.— 

«  *  «  •  * 

25  paraha make  1  moorah.* 

4  candies „    1  moorali." 

MUbwm,  2nd  ed.  p.  143. 

MOOBPUNKT,  8.  Corr.  of  Mar- 
pamkhij  *  peacock-tailed/  or  'peacock- 
winged  ' ;  the  name  given  to  certain 
state  pleasure-boats  on  the  Qaugetic 
rivers,  now  only  (if  at  all)  survivinc 
at  Murshidabad.  They  are  a  gooa 
deal  like  the  Burmese  *  war-lx)at8 ; ' 
see  cut  in  Mission  to  Ava  (Major 
Phayre's),  p.  4.  [A  similar  boat  was 
the  Feelchehra  (Hind.  fU-ckehta, 
'elephant'faced').  In  a  letter  of  1784 
Warren  Hastings  writes:  "I  intend 
to  finish  my  voyage  to-morrow  in  the 
feelchehra"  (BusUed,  Echoes,  3rd  ed. 
291).] 

1767.—**  Charges  Dewanny,  viz.  :— 

"  A  few  mooxpmi^keyH  and  heauleahs  (see 
BOLIAH)  for  the  service  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan,  and  on  the  service  at  the  city  some 
are  absolutely  necessary  .  .  .  25,000  :  0  :  0." 
— Dojcea  Accountty  in  Long,  524. 

1780. — *' Another  boat  .  .  .  very  curiously 
constructed,  the  Moor-imnky  :  these  are 
very  long  and  narrow,  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  upwards  of  100  feet  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  8  feet  in  breadth  ;  they  are 
always  paddled,  sometimes  by  40  men,  and 
are  steered  by  a  laige  paddle  from  the 
stem,  which  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  peacock, 
a  snake,  or  some  other  aninuu."— ^oio^et,  40. 

[1785.—** . .  .  moor-ponkeeB,  or  peacock- 
boats,  which  are  made  as  much  as  possible 
to  resemble  the  peacock." — Diary,  in  ForbeSy 
Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  ii.  450.] 

MOOBS,  TBS,  s.  The  Hindustani 
language  was  in  the  18  th  century 
commonly  thus  styled.  The  idiom 
is  a  curious  old  English  one  for  the 
denomination  of  a  language,  of  which 
*  broad  Scots'  is  perhap  a  type,  and 
which  we  find  exemplified  in  *Mala- 
bars'  (see  MALABAB)  for  Tamil, 
whilst  we  have  also  met  with  Bengals 
for  Bengali,  with  Indostans  for  Urdu, 
and  with  Turks  for  Turkish.  The 
term  Moors  is  probably  now  entirely 
obsolete,  but  down  to  1830,  at  least, 
some  old  officers  of  the  Royal  army 
and  some  old  Madras  civilians  woiild 
occasionally  use  the  term  as  synony- 
mous with  what  the  former  would  also 
call  *  the  black  language.'  [Moors  for 
Urdu  was  certainly  in  use  among  the 
old  European  pensioners  at  Chunar  as 
late  as  1892.] 
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The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the- 
title-page  of  Hadley's  Grammar,  the 
earliest  English  Qrammar  of  Hindu- 
stani :♦ 

**  Grammatical  Remarks  (  on  the  |  Prac- 
tical and  Vulgar  IHalect  |  Of  the  |  Indostan 
Language  |  commonly  called  Moon  I  with 
a  Vocabulary  I  English  and  Moon.  Tlie 
Spelling  accoraing  to  |  The  Persian  Ortho- 
graphy I  Wherein  are  |  References  between 
Words  resembling  each  other  in  |  Sound 
and  different  in  Significations  |  with  Literal 
Translations  and  Explanations  of  the  Com-  | 
pounded  Words  and  Circumlocutory  Expres- 
sions I  For  the  more  easy  attaining  the  Idiom 
of  the  Language  |  The  whole  calculated  for 
The  Common  Practice  in  Bengal. 

" Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istiit, 

Caodidus  imperti ;  si  non  his  utere  mecum." 
By  Capt.  Oborgb  Hadlbt. 
London : 
Printed  for  T.  Cadell  in  the  Strand. 

MDOCLXXn." 

Captain  Hadley's  orthography  is 
on  a  detestable  system.  He  writes 
chookerau,  chookeree,  for  chhckrd,  chhokri 

i*  boy,  girl ') ;  dolchinney  for  ddl-chinl 
'cinnamon'),  &c.  His  etymological 
ideas  also  are  loose.  Thus  he  gives 
*  shrimps =cACn^^a  mutchee,  'fish  with 
legs  and  claws,'  as  if  the  word  was 
from  chang  (Pers.),  *a  hook  or  claw.' 
BdgdoT,  *a  halter,'  or  as  he  write.% 
haug-doore,  he  derives  from  dur,  'dis- 
tance,' instead  of  dor,  'a  rope.'  He 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  instrumental 
case  with  terminal  ne,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  ham  and  turn 
{hum  and  toom,  as  he  writes)  are  in 
reality  plurals  (*  we '  and  '  you ').  The 
grammar  is  altogether  of  a  very 
primitive  and  tentative  character,  and 
far  behind  that  of  the  R*  C.  Mission- 
aries, which  is  referred  to  s.v.  Hindo- 
stanee.  We  have  not  seen  that  of 
Schulz  (1745)  mentioned  under  the 
same. 

1752.— "The  Centinel  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  the  gate,  singing  a  Moorish  song." — 
Oniwsed.  1803,  i.  272. 

1767. — "in  order  to  transact  Business  of 
any  kind  in  this  Oountrey,  you  must  at  least 
have  a  smattering  of  the  Language  for  few 
of  the  Inhabitants  (except  in  great  Towns) 
speak  English.  The  original  Language,  of 
this  Countrey  (or  at  least  the  earliest  wo 
know  of)  is  the  Bengala  or  Gentoo.  .  .  • 
But  the  politest  Language  is  the  Moora 
or  Mussulmans  and  Persian.  .  .  .  The  only 
Language  that  I  know  anything  of  ii  tho 


*  Hadley,  however,  mentioiis  in  his  prefiMS  that 
a  small  paii^hlethad  heen  received  by  Mr.  Geoirgo 
Bogle  in  177t),  which  he  found  to  be  the  mutilateil 
embryo  of  his  own  grammatical  scheme.  Tliia 
Mfas  circulating  In  Bengal  "at  his  expence.** 
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Bengala,  and  that  I  do  not  speak  perfectly, 
for  you  may  remember  that  I  had  a  very 
poor  knack  at  learning  lAn£mages.'*—MS, 
LeUar  of  Jama  Hennell,  March  10. 

1779.- 
'<  C.  What  language  did  Mr.  Francis  speak  ? 

W.  {Meerum  Ktitmiigar).  The  same  as  I 
do,  in  broken  MOOTB.  — 2Vta/  of  Grand  v. 
Philip  Francis,  quoted  in  £choes  of  Old 
Calcutta,  226. 

1788.— "  Moon,  by  not  being  written, 
bars  all  close  application." — Letter  in  Z/ife  of 
Colebrooke,  13. 

„  '*The  language  called  *  Moon 'has 
a  written  character  differing  both  from  the 
Sanskrit  and  Bengalee  character,  it  is  called 
Nagree,  which  means  *  writing.' " — Letter  in 
Mem.  of  Li,  Teignmmih,  i.  104. 

1784.— 
"  Wild  perroquets  first  silence  broke, 
Eager  of  dangers  near  to  prate  ; 
But  they  in  English  never  spoke, 
And  she  began  her  Moon  of  late." 
PUMey  Plain,  a  Ballad  by  Sir  W, 
Jones,  in  Works,  ii.  504. 

1788.—"  Wants  JBmployment.  A  young 
man  who  has  been  some  years  in  Bengal, 
used  to  common  accounts,  understands 
Bengallits,  Moon,  Portuguese.  .  .  ." — In 
Seton-Karr,  i.  286. 

1789.—".  .  .  sometimes  slept  half  an 
hour,  sometimes  not,  and  then  wrote  or 
talked  Persian  or  Moon  till  sunset,  when  I 
went  to  parade." — Letter  of  Hir  T,  Munro, 
i.  76. 

1802.— "All  business  is  transacted  in  a 
barbarous  mixture  of  Moon,  Mahratta,  and 
Gentoo."— iStV  T.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  383. 

1803. — "Conceive  what  society  there  will 
be  when  people  speak  what  they  don't  think, 
in  Moon."— Jf.  £lphinstone,  in  Ltfe,  i.  108. 

1804. — "She  had  a  Mooxiflh  woman  in- 
terpreter, and  as  I  heard  her  give  orders 
to  her  interpreter  in  the  Moorum  language 
...  I  must  consider  the  conversation  of  the 
first  authority." — Wellington,  iii.  290. 

„  "The  Stranger's  Guide  to  the 
Hindoostanic,  or  Grand  Ponular  Lanquage 
of  India,  improparly  called  UOOlilh  ;  V  J> 
Berth  wick  Crilchrist :  Calcutta,** 

MOOBUM,  8.  A  word  used  in 
Western  India  for  gravel,  &c.,  especi- 
ally as  used  in  road-metal  The  word 
appears  to  be  Mahratti.  Molesworth 
gives  ^^murum,  a  fissile  kind  of  stone, 
probably  decayed  Trap."  [MurtJcallu 
IS  the  Tel.  name  for  ^tente.  (Also 
see  CABOOK.)] 

[1875. — "  There  are  few  places  where  Mor- 
ram,  or  decomposed  granite,  is  not  to  be 
found."— (3WW/«,  Cuddapah,  247. 

[1888.—"  Underneath  is  Momnbn,  a  good 
filtering  medium."— X<  Fann,  Salem,  ii.  43.] 


MOOTSUDDY,  s.  A  native  ac 
countant.  Hind,  mutamddi  from  Ar. 
mutasaddt. 

1688.— "  Cossadass  ve  Chief  Secretary, 
Matsaddles,  and  ^e  Nabobs  Chief  Eunuch 
will  be  paid  all  their  money  beforehand." — 
Hedges,  Diary,  Jan.  6 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  61]. 

ri762.  -  "  Muttasnddies."  See  under 
QOMASTA.] 

1785. — "This  representation  has  caused 
us  the  utmost  surprise.  Whenever  the  Mat- 
snddiOB  belonging  to  your  department  ceai<o 
to  yield  you  proper  obedience,  you  must 
fldve  them  a  severe  flogging." — Tippous 
Letters,  p.  2. 

„  "  Old  age  has  certainly  made 
havock  on  your  understanding,  otherwi.>«o 
you  would  have  known  that  the  Mutu- 
middies  here  are  not  the  proper  persons  to 
determine  the  market  prices  there." — Ibid. 
p.  118. 

[1809.— "The  regular  battalions  have  also 
been  riotous,  and  confined  their  Mootusn- 
dee,  the  officer  who  keeps  their  accounts, 
and  transacts  the  public  business  on  the 
part  of  the  commandant."  —  Broughtvm, 
Letters,  ed.  1892,  p.  135.] 

MOPLAH,  s.  Malayal.  mdppila. 
The  usual  application  of  this  word 
is  to  the  indigenous  Mahonimedans 
of  Idalabar ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
the  indigenous  (so-called)  Syrian 
Christians  of  Cochin  and  Travancore. 
In  Morton's  Life  of  Leyden  the  word 
in  the  latter  application  is  curiously 
misnrinted  as  madilla.  The  derivation 
of  tne  word  is  very  obscure.  Wilson 
gives  md-pilla^  *  mother's  son,  "as 
sprung  from  the  intercourse  of  foreign 
colonists,  who  were  persons  iinknown, 
with  Itfalabar  women."  Nelson,  as 
quoted  below  interprets  the  word  as 
*  oridegroom '  (it  should  however  rather 
be  *  son-in-law  ').*  Dr.  Badger  suggests 
that  it  is  from  the  Arabic  verb  foUaha^ 
and  means  *a  cultivator'  (compare  the 
fellah  of  Egypt),  whilst  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown  expresses  his  conviction  that 
it  was  a  Tamil  mispronunciation  of 
the  Arabic  mu^abbar^  *from  over  the 
water.'  No  one  of  these  greatly  com- 
mends itself.  [Mr.  Logan  (Malabar ^ 
ii.  ccviii.)  and  the  Madras  Glossary 
derive  it  from  Mai.  ma,  Skt.  mdlui, 
'great,'  and  Mai.  pilla,  *a  child.'  Dr. 
Gundert's  view  is  that  Mdpilla  was  an 
honorary  title  given  to  colonists  from 

*  The  husband  of  the  existing  Priuceas  of  Tan- 
Jore  Is  habituaUy  styled  by  the  iiatives  "  MapiUai 
Sahib"  ("  11  Signor  Oenero"),  as  the  son-in-law  of 
the  l&te  Rajo. 
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the  W.,  perhaps  at  first  only  to  their 
representatives.] 

1616.— « In  aU  this  country  of  Malabar 
there  are  a  great  quantity  of  Moors,  who  are 
of  the  same  language  and  colour  as  the 
Gentiles  of  the  country.  .  .  .  They  call 
these  Moors  Kaimlen ;  they  carry  on  nearly 
all  the  trade  of  the  seaports."— jSar6Ma,  146. 

1767.— "Ali  Raja,  the  Chief  of  Cananore, 
who  was  a  Muhammadan,  and  of  the  tribe 
called  Kapilla,  rejoiced  at  the  success  and 
conquests  of  a  Muhammadan  Chief."— J/,  of 
Hydur,  p.  184. 

1782.—''.  .  .  les  Kaplets  re^urent  les 
coutumes  et  les  superstitions  des  Gentils, 
sous  I'empire  des  quels  its  vivoient.  C'est 
pour  se  conformer  auz  usages  des  Malabars, 
que  les  enfans  des  Kaplets  nlK^ritent  point 
de  leurs  p^res,  mais  des  frferes  de  leurs 
mferes."— <Swi7wm<,  i.  198. 

1787— 
**  Of  Moplas  fierce  your  hand  has  tam'd, 

And    monsters    that    your    sword    has 

maim'd." 
Life  and  LeiUrs  qf  J,  Rttgon,  1838,  i.  114. 

1800. — **  We  are  not  in  the  most  thriving 
condition  in  this  country.  Polegars,  nairs, 
and  moplas  in  arms  on  all  sides  of  us." — 
WelHnfftorif  i.  48. 

1818. —  "At  one  period  the  Moplahs 
created  great  commotion  in  Travanoore, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
massacred  the  chief  of  Anjengo,  and  all 
the  English  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
settlement,  when  on  a  public  visit  to  the 
Queen  of  Attinga."— /brfttt.  Or.  Mem,  i. 
402;  [2nded.  i.259]. 

1868.  —  "I  may  add  in  concluding  my 
notice  that  the  Kalians  alone  of  all  the 
castes  of  Madura  call  the  Mahometans 
*mdpilleut'  or  bridegrooms  (Moplahs)."— 
NeltoiC*  Madura,  Pt  li.  66. 

MORA,  8.  Hind,  morhd.  A  stool 
(tabmiret)  ;  a  footstool.  *  In  common 
colloquial  use. 

[1795.— "The  old  man,  whose  attention 
had  been  chieflpr  attracted  by  a  Ramnaghur 
morah,  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  know 
the  construction,  .  .  .  departed. "  — Coo^. 
Bluntj  in  Atiat,  Jiet,,  vii.  9^. 

[1843.— "Whilst  seated  on  a  round  stool, 
or  mondah,  in  the  thanna,  ...  I  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  thannadar.  ..." 
—Davidson,  TraveU  in  Upper  India,  i.  127.] 

MOBGHAL,  8.  A  fan,  or  a  fly- 
whisk,  made  of  peacock's  feathers. 
Hind.  morck^haL 

1673.—  "All  the  heat  of  the  Day  they 
idle  it  under  some  shady  Tree,  at  night 
they  come  in  troops,  armed  with  a  great 
Pole,  a  Mirohal  or  Peacock's  Tail,  and  a 
Wallet."— i?^«r,  95. 

1690.— (The  heat)  "makes  us  Employ  our 
Peons  m  Fanning   of   us   with  Mnrohala 


made  of  Peacock's  Feathers,  four  or  five 
Foot  long,  in  the  time  of  our  £<ntertam- 
ments,  and  when  we  take  our  Repoee.**— 
Ovington,  835. 

[1826.— "They  (Goeseins)  are  clothed  in 
a  ragged  mantle,  and  carry  a  long  pole,  and 
a  m^rehal,  or  peacock's  tail."— Pa^vmic^ 
J7art,ed.  1873,1.  76.] 

MOBT-DE-CHIEN,  s.  A  name  for 
cholera,  in  use,  more  or  less,  up  to  the 
end  01  the  18th  century,  and  the 
former  prevalence  of  which  has  tended 
probably  to  the  extraordinary  and 
baseless  notion  that  epidemic  cholera 
never  existed  in  India  till  the  governor- 
ship of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The 
word  in  this  form  is  really  a  corruption 
of  the  Portuguese  mordeziiiL,  shaped 
by  a  fanciful  French  etymology.  The 
Portuguese  word  again  represents  the 
Konkani  and  Mahratti  modadO^  m4)ddii^ 
or  modwashi,  'cholera,'  from  a  Mahr. 
verb  modneuy  *to  break  up,  to  sink' 
(as  under  infirmities,  in  fact  'to 
collapse').  The  Guzarati  appears  to 
be  morchi  or  vwrachi, 

[1604.  —  Writing  of  this  year  Goma 
mentions  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  Samorin's  army,  but  he  gives  it  no 
name.  *<  Besides  other  illness  there  was 
one  almost  sudden,   which  caused  such  a 

riin  in  the  belly  that  a  man  hardly  surriTod 
hours  of  it."— Corrca,  i.  489.] 

1548. — Oorrea's  description  is  so  striking 
that  we  give  it  almost  at  length:  "This 
winter  they  had  in  Groa  a  mortal  distemper 
which  the  natives  call  morzy,  and  attacking 
persons  of  every  quality,  from  the  smallest 
infant  at  the  breast  to  the  old  man  of 
fourscore,  and  also  domestic  animals  and 
fowls,  so  that  it  afifected  every  living  thing, 
male  and  female.  And  this  midady  attacked 
people  without  any  cause  that  could  be 
assigned,  falling  upon  sick  and  sound  alike, 
on  the  fat  and  tiie  lean  ;  and  nothing  in  the 
world  was  a  safeguard  against  it.  And  this 
malady  attackea  the  stomach,  caused  as 
some  ^  experts  affirmed  by  chill ;  though 
later  it  was  maintained  that  no  cause  what- 
ever could  be  discovered.  The  malady  was 
so  powerful  and  so  evil  t^t  it  immediately 
produced  the  symptoms  of  strong  poison ; 
e.^.,  vomiting,  constant  desire  for  water, 
with  drying  of  the  stomach:  and  cramps 
that  contracted  the  hams  and  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  with  such  pains  that  the  patient 
seemed  dead,  with  the  eyes  broken  and 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  Uack 
and  crumpled.  And  for  this  malady  our 
physicians  never  found  any  cure ;  and 
the  patient  was  carried  off  in  one  day,  or 
at  the  most  in  a  day  and  night ;  insomuch 
that  not  ten  in  a  hundred  recovered,  and 
those  who  did  recover  were  such  as  were 
healed  in  hastd  with  medicines  of  little 
importance  known  to  the  natives.    So  great 
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was  the  mortality  this  ieaaon  that  the  bellfl 
wen  tolling^ all  day  .  .  .  insomuch  that 
the  governor  forbade  the  toUing  of  the 
•chord)  belle,  not  to  frighten  the  people  .  .  . 
^ind  when  a  man  died  in  the  hospital  of 
this  malady  of  morezy  the  Governor  ordered 
^all  the  experts  to  come  together  and  open 
the  bodv.  But  they  found  nothing  wrong 
'except  that  the  paunch  was  shrunk  up  like 
-a  hen's  gizzard,  and  wrinkled  like  a  piece 
of  soorched  leather.  .  .  ,*'—Cvrrta,  iv.  288- 
-289. 

1568.— 

'*  Pa^^.— Don  Jeronymo  sends  to  be^  that 
jrou  will  go  and  visit  his  brother  mime- 
<liately,  for  though  this  is  not  the  time  of 
<lay  for  visits,  delay  would  be  dangerous, 
ma  he  will  be  very  thankful  that  you  come 
■at  once. 

"Orto.  — What  is  the  matter  with  the 
(tttient)  and  how  long  has  he  been  ill  ? 

"  Paae,—'B»  has  got  mond ;  and  he  has 
•been  ill  two  hours. 

'*  Orto.— I  will  follow  you. 

^^Bmoro. — Is  this  the  disease  that  kills 
«o  quickly,  and  that  few  recover  from? 
Tell  me  how  it  is  called  by  our  people,  and 
by  the  natives,  and  the  s^ptoms  of  it,  and 
the  treatment  you  use  in  it. 

^^Orta, — Our  name  for  the  disease  is 
Oolleriea  wutio;  and  the  Indians  call  it 
nujrxi;  whence  amiin  by  corruption  we  call 
itmoordezi.  .  .  .It  is  sharper  nere  than  in 
our  own  part  of  the  worla,  for  usually  it 
kills  in  four  and  twenty  hours.  And  I 
liave  seen  some  eases  where  the  patient  did 
not  live  more  than  ten  hours.  The  most 
that  it  lasts  is  four  days ;  but  as  there  is 
no  role  without  an  exception,  I  once  saw 
A  man  with  great  constancy  of  virtue  who 
lived  twenty  days  continually  throwing  up 
V* dforginoaa" U  .  .  .  bile,  and  died  at  last. 
Let  us  go  ana  see  this  sick  man;  and  as 
for  the  symptoms  you  will  yourself  see  what 
a  thing  it  is."— (/omo,  ff.  74v,  75. 

1578. — ''There  is  another  thing  which  is 
uselees  called  by  them  canariji,  which  the 
Canarin  Brahman  physicians  usually  employ 
for  the  eollerica  peuno  sickness,  which  they 
•call  morzi  ;  which  sickness  is  so  sharp  that 
it  kills  in  fourteen  hours  or  less." — Acottaf 
Tractado,  27. 

1596.— "There  reigneth  a  sicknesse  called 
Mordflzijil  which  stealeth  uppon  men,  and 
bandleth  them  in  such  sorte,  that  it  wea- 
keneth  a  man,  and  maketh  him  cast  out  all 
tliat  he  hath  in  his  bodie,  and  many  times 
his  life  withall."—Z^'n4eAo^«n,  67  ;  [Hak.  So«. 
i.  235 ;  Mond  in  ii.  22]. 

1599.— "The  disease  which  in  India  is 
4adled  Hordicill.  This  is  a  species  of  Colic, 
which  comes  on  in  those  countries  with  such 
force  and  vehemence  that  it  kills  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  discovered. 
It  canses  evacuations  by  stool  or  vomit^  and 
makes  one  burst  with  pain.  But  there  is 
a  herb  proper  for  the  cure,  which  bears  the 
aame  name  of  mordesoin."— Car/e^ft,  227. 

1602.— "In  those  islets  (off  Aracan)  they 
fooiid  bad  and  brackish  water,  and  certain 
I  like  ours  both  green  and  dry,  of  which 


they  ate  some,  and  in  the  same  moment 
this  gave  them  a  kind  of  dysentery,  which 
in  India  they  corruptly  call  moraexiiii, 
which  ought  to  be  morxiSf  and  which  the 
Arabs  caH  Mtehaiza  (Ar.  hayifcU),  which  is 
what  Basis  calls  aakida^  a  disease  which  kills 
in  24  hours.  Its  action  is  immediately  to 
produce  a  sunken  and  slender  pulse,  with 
cold  sweat,  great  inward  fire,  and  excessive 
thirst,  the  eyes  sunken,  great  vomitings,  and 
in  fact  it  leaves  the  natural  power  so  col- 
lapsed {derriJb€M\  that  the  patient  seems 
like  a  dead  man.  —CJouto,  Dec.  IV,  liv.  iv. 
cap.  10. 

c.  1610. — "II  regne  entre  eux  vne  autre 
maladie  qui  vient  a  Timproviste,  ils  la  nom- 
ment  MordfiBin,  et  vient  auec  grande  douleur 
dea  testes,  et  vomissement,  et  orient  fort, 
et  le  plus  sou  vent  en  meurent." — Pyrwrd  de 
Laval,  ii.  19 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  18]. 

1681. — "Pulvis  ejus  (Calumbac)  ad  scrup. 
unius  pondus  sumptus  cholerae  prodest, 
quam  Mordezi  incolae  vocant.  — Ja4:, 
hoiUiif  lib.  iv.  p.  43. 

1638. — " .  .  .  celles  qui  y  regnent  le  plus, 
sont  celles  qu*ils  appeUent  Hordexln,  (Jui 
tue  subitement."— Aiaiu^/«/o,  ^S5. 

1648. — See  also  the  (questionable)  Voyages 
Fameux  du  Sieur  Victor  le  Blanc,  76. 

c.  1665. — "Les  Portugais  appellent  Mor- 
dechin  les  quatre  sortes  de  Coliques  qn'on 
souffre  dans  les  Indes  ou  elles  sont  fre- 
quentes  .  .  .  oeux  qui  ont  la  quatri^me 
souf  rent  les  trois  maux  ensemble,  a  savoir  le 
vomissement,  le  flux  de  ventre,  les  extremes 
douleurs,  et  je  crois  que  pette  demiere  est 
le  Colera-Morbus."— rAercno/,  v.  824. 

1678. — "They  apply  Cauteries  most  un- 
mercifully in  a  MorcUBheen,  called  so  by 
the  Portugais,  being  a  Vomiting  with  Loose- 
ness."— Fryer,  114. 

[1674.  —  "The  disease  called  Hordeohi 
generally  commences  with  a  violent  fever, 
accompanied  by  tremblings,  horrors  and 
vomitings ;  these  symptoms  are  generally 
followed  by  delirium  and  death."  He  pre- 
scribes a  hot  iron  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  He  attributes  the  disease  to  indiges- 
tion, and  remarks  bitterly  that  at  least  the 
prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  were  safe  from 
this  disease.— />f //on.,  RelaJtion  de  VJnqwUi- 
tivn  de  Uoa,  ii.  ch.  71.] 

1690.  —  "  The  HordeoUiie  is  another 
Disease  .  .  .  which  is  a  violent  Vomiting 
and  Looseness." — Ovington,  350. 

1690.  —  Rumpkuigj    speaking   of   the 


Jack-fruit  (q.v.) :  * 
st,   alias 


Non  nisi  vacuo  stomacho 
edendus  est,  alias  enim  .  .  .  plerumque 
oritur  Pattio  Cholerica,  Portugallis  Moxdezi 
dicta."— /Terft.  Amb.,  i.  106. 

1702.— "Oette  grande  indigestion  qu'on 
appelle  aux  Indes  Mordfidoin,  et  mie 
quelques  uns  de  nos  Francais  ont  appell^ 
Mort-de^nden."- i^ttres  Edif.,  xi.  156. 

Bluteau  (s.v.)  says  Mordexim  is 
properly  a  lailure  of  digestion  which 
IS  very  perilous  in  those  parts,  unless 
the  native  remedy  be  used.     This  is  to 
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apply  a  thin  rod,  like  a  spit,  and 
heated,  under  the  heel,  till  the  patient 
screams  with  pain,  and  then  to  slap 
the  same  part  with  the  sole  of  a  shoe, 

&C. 

1705.->"  Ce  mal  s'appelle  mort-de-chieii." 
—LuiUier,  113. 

The  following  is  an  example  of 
literal  translation,  as  far  as  we  know, 
unique  : 

1716.— "The  extraordinary  distempers  of 
this  country  (I.  of  Bourbon)  are  the  (Jholick, 
and  what  they  call  the  Dog'*  DisfOMf  which 
is  cured  by  burning  the  heel  of  the  patient 
with  a  hot  iron." — AccL  of  the  I.  of  Bourbon, 
in  La  Romie*»  Voyage  to  Arabia  the  Happy, 
&c,,  E.T.  London,  1726,  p.  155. 

1727.—".  .  .  the  Moxdezin  (which  seizes 
one  suddenly  with  such  oppression  and 
palpitation  that  he  thinks  he  is  going  to 
aie  on  the  spot)." —  Valentijn,  y.  (Malabar)  5. 

c.  1760. — "There  is  likewise  known,  on 
the  Malabar  coast  chiefly,  a  'most  violent 
disorder  they  call  the  Mordechin;  which 
seizes  the  patient  with  such  fury  of  purging, 
vomiting,  and  tormina  of  the  intestines,  that 
it  will  often  carry  him  off  in  30  hours." — 
Oro$e,  i.  250. 

1768.— "This  (cholera morbus)  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  is  very  frequent  and  fatal, 
is  called  Mort-de-chien."— Z»7ui{,  Euay  on 
DtMoses  incidental  to  Hot  GlimaAes,  248. 

1778.— In  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Portu- 
guese OrammeUioa  Indostana,  we  find  Mor- 
dechim,  as  a  Portuguese  word,  rendered  in 
Hind,  by  the  word  badasmi,  t.e.  bad-hasml, 
*  dyspepsia'  (p.  99).  The  most  common 
modem  Hind,  term  for  cholera  is  Arab. 
kais^.  The  latter  word  is  given  by  Qarcia 
de  Orta  in  the  form  hachuiza,  and  in  the 
Quotation  from  Couto  as  sachaiza  (t). 
Jah&nglr  speaks  of  one  of  his  nobles  as  d3ing 
in  the  Deccan,  of  haizdh,  in  A.D.  1615  (see 
note  to  Elliot^  vi.  346).  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  to  be  assumed  that  haizah 
alwa3rs  means  cholera.  Thus  Macpherson 
mentions  that  a  violent  epidemic,  which 
raged  in  the  Camp  of  Aurangzlb  at  Bljapur 
in  1689,  is  caUed  so.  But  in  the  history  of 
Kh&fi  Khan  {Elliot,  vii.  337)  the  general 
phrases  to'tl»  and  toabd  are  used  in  reference 
to  this  disease,  whilst  the  description  is  that 
of  bubonic  plague. 

1781.— "Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st 
June  (1781)  we  had  two  men  seized  with 
the  mort-ae-chien."  —  CuTiu,  Diseases  of 
India,  3rd  ed.,  Edinb.,  1807. 

1782. — "Les  indigestions  appellees  dans 
rinde  Mort-de-chien,  sont  fr^uentes.  Les 
Castes  qui  mangent  de  la  viande,  nourriture 
trop  pesante  pour  un  climat  si  chaud,  en 
sont  souvent  attaqu^es.  .  .  ." — Sonnerat, 
i.  205.  This  author  writes  just  after  having 
described  two  epidemics  of  cholera  under 
the  name  of  Flux  ai^.  He  did  not  appre- 
hend that  this  was  m  fact  the  real  Mort- 
de-ehien. 


1788.— "A  disease  generaU^  called  <Mori- 
de-chien '  at  this  time  (durmg  the  defence 
of  Onore)  raged  with  great  violence  tanoog 
the  native  inhabitants."- jPor6«i,  Or.  Mcmu 
iv.  122. 


1796.—"  Far  more  dreadful  are  the  < 
quences  of  the  above-mentioned  intestinal 
colic,  called  by  the  Indians  thani,  mordiizim 
and  also  Nircomben.  It  is  occasioned,  as  I 
have  said,  by  the  winds  blowing  from  the 
mountains  .  .  .  the  consequence  is  that 
malignant  and  bUious  slimy  matter  adheres 
to  the  bowels,  and  occasions  violent  pains, 
vomiting,  fevers,  and  stupefaction ;  so  that 
persons  attacked  with  the  disease  die  very 
often  in  a  few  hours.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  30  or  40  persons  die  in  this  manner, 
in  one  place,  in  the  course  of  the  day.  .  .  . 
In  the  year  1782  this  disease  raged  with  so 
much  fury  that  a  great  many  persons  died 
of  it."— ^m  Paolino,  E.T.  409-410  (orig.  see 
p.  353).  As  to  the  names  used  by  Fra 
Paolino,  for  his  Shani  or  Ciani,  we  find 
nothing  nearer  than  Tamil  and  Mal.  jouji'', 
'convulsion,  paralysis.'  (Window  in  his 
Tamil  Did.  specifies  13  kinds  of  $am»i. 
Kamben  is  explained  as  *  a  kind  of  cholera  or 
smallpox'  (!);  and  nir^homben  ('water-k.'> 
as  a  kind  of  cholera  or  bilious  diarrhoea.) 
Paolino  adds :  "La  droga  amara  costa  assai, 
e  non  si  poteva  amministrare  a  tanti  miser- 
abili  ohe  perivano.  Adunc^ue  in  manoanca 
di  questa  droga  amara  noi  distillasimo  in 
Tdgara,  o  aoqua  vite  di  coco,  molto  stereo  di 
cavalli  (!),  o  rammimstrammo  agl'  infermi. 
Tutti  quelli  che  prendevano  questa  guari- 
vano." 


1808.— "Hdrchee  or  MorUhM  (Gas.) 
and  M6dee  (Mah.).  A  morbid  affectioQ  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  convulsive  action, 
followed  by  evacuations  of  the  first  passage 
up  and  down,  with  intolerable  tenesmus,  or 
twisting-like  sensation  in  the  intestines^ 
corresponding  remarkably  with  the  cholera- 
morbus  of  European  synopsists,  called  by 
the  countnr  people  in  England  (?)  morti- 
sheen,  and  by  others  moixd-dii-chi«ii  and 
KEana  des  chienes,  as  if  it  had  come  from 
France."— i?.  Drummond,  JUustratunu,  &c. 
A  curious  notice ;  and  the  author  was,  we 
presume,  from  his  title  of  "Dr.,"  a  medical 
man.  We  suppose  for  England  above  should 
be  read  India, 

The  next  quotation  is  the  latest 
instance  of  tue  familiar  use  of  the 
word  that  we  have  met  with  : 

1812.— "General  M was  taken  verv 

ill  three  or  four  days  ago ;  a  kind  of  fit-^ 
mort  de  chien— the  doctor  said,  brought  on 
by  eating  too  many  radishes." — Original 
Familiar  Correspondence  between  Residents  in 
India,  &c.,  Edinburgh,  1846,  p.  287. 

1813.— "Mort  de  chien  is  nothing  more 
than  the  highest  degree  of  Cholera  Morbus.'" 
-^ohnso9i,  Injl,  of  Tropical  ClimaJte,  405. 

The  second  of  the  following  auota- 
tions  evidently  refers  to  the  ouU)reak 
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of  cholera  mentioned,  after  Macpherson, 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

1780. — "I  am  once  or  twice  a  year  (!) 
subject  to  yiolent  attacks  of  oholera  morbiiB, 
here  called  mort-de-ohion.  .  .  ." — Impev  to 
DuTMtng^  quoted  by  Sir  James  Stephen^ 
ii.  3S9. 

1781. — ''The  Plague  is  now  broke  out  in 
Bengal,  and  rages  with  great  violence;  it 
has  swept  away  already  above  4000  persons. 
200  or  upwards  have  been  buried  in  the 
different  Portuguese  churches  within  a  few 
clays."— JJtcity'f  BengcU  Ocuette^  April  21. 

These  quotations  show  that  cholera, 
whether  as  an  epidemic  or  as  sporadic 
disease,  is  no  new  thing  in  India. 
Almost  in  the  beginning  of  the  Portu- 
guese expeditions  to  the  East  we  find 
apparent  examples  of  the  visitations  of 
this  terrihle  scourse,  though  no  precise 
name  is  given  in  tne  narratives.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
EniTx>li,  an  adventurous  young  Floren- 
tine who  served  with  the  Portuguese, 
that,  arriving  in  China  in  1517,  the 
ships'  crews  were  attacked  by  a  pessima 
mcuaiia  difrusso  (virulent  flux)  of  such 
kind  that  there  died  thereof  about  70 
men,  and  among  these  Giovanni  him- 
self, and  two  other  Florentines  ( Vita^ 
in  Arehtv,  Stor.  ItaL  33).  Correa  says 
that,  in  1503,  20,000  men  died  of  a 
like  disease  in  the  army  of  the  Zamorin. 
We  have  given  above  Correa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  terrible  Qo&  pest  of  1543, 
which  was  most  evidently  cholera. 
Madras  accounts,  according  to  Mac- 
pherson, first  mention  the  disease  at 
Arcot  in  1756,  and  there  are-  frequent 
notices  of  it  in  that  neighbourhood 
l)€tween  1763  and  1787.  The  Hon. 
R.  Lindsay  speaks  of  it  as  raging  at 
Sylhet  in  1781,  after  carrying  off  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
(Macpheraofij  see  the  quotation  of  1781 
above).  It  also  raged  that  year  at 
Ganjam,  and  out  of  a  division  of  5000 
Bengal  troops  imder  Col.  Pearse,  who 
were  on  the  march  through  that  dis- 
trict, 1143  were  in  a  few  days  sent 
into  hospital,  whilst  *^  death  rased  in 
the  camp  with  a  horror  not  to  oe  de- 
scribed." The  earliest  account  from 
the  pen  of  an  English  physician  is  by 
Dr.  Paisley,  and  is  dated  Madras, 
Feby.  1774.  In  1783  it  broke  out  at 
Harawar  Fair,  and  is  said,  in  less 
than  8  days,  to  have  carried  off  20,000 
pil^ims.  The  paucity  of  cases  of 
cholera  among  European  troops  in  the 
returns  up  to  1817,  is  ascribed  by  Dr. 


Macnamara  to  the  way  in  which  facts 
were  disguised  by  the  current  nomen- . 
clature  of  disease.  It  need  not  perhaps 
be  denied  that  the  outbreak  of  1817 
marked  a  great  recrudescence  of  the 
disease.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of 
the  more  terrible  features  of  the  epi- 
demic, which  are  then  spoken  of  as 
quite  new,  had  been  prominently  de- 
scribed at  Qoa  nearly  three  centuries 
before. 

See  on  this  subject  an  article  by  Dr. 
J.  Macpherson  in  Qiiarterly  R&inew, 
for  Jany.  1867,  and  a  Treatise  an  Asiatic 
Cholera,  by  C.  Macnamara,  1876.  To 
these,  anj  especially  to  the  former,  we 
owe  several  facts  and  references ; 
though  we  had  recorded  quotations 
relating  to  mordezill  and  its  identity 
with  cholera  some  years  before  even 
the  earlier  of  these  publications. 

MOBDEZnC     MOBDIXIM,     s. 

Also  the  name  of  a  sea-fish.  Bluteau 
says  *  a  fish  found  at  the  Isle  of  Quix- 
embe  on  the  Coast  of  Mozambique, 
very  like  hogas  (?)  or  river-pikes.' 

MOSELLAY,  n.p.  A  site  at  Shiraz 
often  mentioned  by  Hafiz  as  a  favourite 
spot,  and  near  which  is  his  tomb. 

c.  1360.— 
"  Boy  !  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 

And  bid  thy  pensiye  heart  be  glad, 
Whate'er  tne  frowning  zealots  say  ; 
Tell  them  that  Eden  cannot  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad  ; 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  MoMellay." 
HafZy  rendered  by  Sir  W,  Jomm. 

1811.— "The  stream  of  RtCknab^  mur- 
mured near  us ;  and  within  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  was  the  MossellA  and  the 
Tomb  of  Hafiz."— TT.  Oiueley's  Travels,  i,  318. 

1813. — "  Not  a  shrub  now  remains  of  the 
bower  of  MoBseUa,  the  situation  of  which  is 
now  only  marked  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tower." — Macdonald  Kinneir's  Persia,  62. 

MOSQUE,  s.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  original  of  this  word 
being  the  Ar.  masjidy  *a  place  of 
worwiip,'  literally  the  place  of  sujQd, 
i.e,  'prostration.  And  the  probable 
course  is  this.  Masjid  becomes  (1)  in 
Span,  mezquttay   Port,  mesquita;*   (2) 

*  According  to  Pyrard  nuaquiU  is  the  word  used 
in  the  Haldive  Islands.  It  is  dliBcult  to  sappone 
the  people  would  adopt  such  a  word  fh>m  the 
Portuguese.  And  probably  the  form  both  In  east 
and  west  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  hard  pronuii* 
ciation  of  the  Arabic  j,  as  in  Egypt  now ;  the  older 
and  probably  the  most  widely  dlfilised.  [See  Mr. 
Gray^B  note  in  Hak.  Soc.  iL  417.] 
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Ital.  TMsehfUii,  moschea;  French  (old) 
muaquete^  moiqyt4e;  (3)  Eug.  mMque, 
Some  of  the  quotations  might  suggest 
a  different  course  of  modiiicatioii^ut 
they  would  probably  mislead. 

Apropos  of  maajid  rather  than  of 
mosque  we  have  noted  a  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  the  word  in  the 
advertisement  to  a  newspaper  story. 
"  Mvsjesd  the  Hindoo :  Adventures 
with  the  Star  of  India  in  the  Sepov 
Mutiny  of  1867.*'  The  Weekly  Detroit 
Free  Press^  London,  July  1,  1882. 

1336.  —  "  Oorpuaque  ipMsiuB  {wrditisdixii 
Paeudo-prophetae  ...  in  oivitate  quae 
Mecha  dicitar  .  .  .  pro  mazimo  aanctuario 
oonservatar  in  pnlcnrft  ipsorum  EoclesUl 
quam  Molscket  yu]p,riter  dicunt."— (?u/.  de 
BoldeMeU,  in  Canitii  Theaaur,  ed,  Basnage,  iv. 

1384. — "Sonvi  le  moiqiiettei  cioe  ohiese 
de'  Saraoeni  .  .  .  dentro  tutte  bianche  ed 
intonicate  ed  ingessate." — Freacobaldi,  29. 

1543.  —  "  And  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  6000  larin  tangos  which  m  old  times 
were  granted,  and  are  deposited  for  the 
expenses  of  the  misquitas  of  Ba^aim,  are 
to  be  paid  from  the  said  duties  as  they 
always  haye  been  paid,  and  in  regard  to 
the  said  miiquitas  and  the  prayers  that  are 
made.in  them  there  shall  be  no  innovation 
whatever.** — ^Treaty  at  Bacaim  of  the  Portu- 
guese with  King  Bador  of  yanbaya  (Bahftdur 
8hah  of  Ouzerat)  in  S,  Botelho,  Tombo,  137. 

1553. — " .  .  .  but  destined  yet  to  unfurl 
that  divine  and  royal  banner  of  the  Soldiery 
of  Christ  ...  in  the  Eastern  regions  of 
Asia,  amidst  the  infernal  mesq^tas  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  and  all  the  pas[odes  of 
the  heathenism  of  India,  on  this  side  and 
beyond  the  Ganges." — BarroSf  I.  i.  1. 

[c.  1610. — **The  principal  temple,  which 
they  call  Ouoaurou  misqnitte  {HvJcttru 
miakUu.  'Friday mosque'). — Pyrardde Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  72.] 

1616.— "They  are  very  jealous  to  let  their 
women  or  Moschees  be  seen."— .Sir  T.  Roe, 
in  Purckag,  i.  537  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  21]. 

(1623. — "  We  went  to  see  upon  the  same 
Lake  a  meschita,  or  temple  of  the 
Mahometans."—/*,  delia  Voile,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  69.] 

1634.— 
"  Que  a  de  abomina^So  meMiuita  immfida 

Casa,  a  Decs  dedicada  hoje  se  veja." 

Mala£a  Conquittada,  1.  xii.  43. 

1638.  —  Mandelslo  unreasonably  applies 
the  term  to  all  sorts  of  pagan  temples,  e.g, — 

'*Nor  is  it  only  in  great  Cities  that  the 
Benjans  have  their  many  Moiquesrs.  ..." 
— KT.  2nd  ed.  1669,  p.  52. 

''The  King  of  Siam  is  a  Pagan,  nor  do 
his  Subjects  know  any  other  Religion. 
They  have  divers  MOBquMi,  Monasteries, 
and  Chappels."— 7&m2.  p.  104. 

o.  1662.--" ...  he  did  it  only  for  love  to 
their  Mammon ;  and  would  have  sold  after- 


wards for  as  much  more  St.  Peter's  ...  to 
the  Turks  for  a  MOMnito."— Oewfey,  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Govt,  of  0.  Cromwell. 

1680.— Consn.  Ft.  St.  Geo.  March  28  r 
"Records  the  death  of  Cassa  Verona  .  .  . 
and  a  dispute  arisiDg  as  to  whether  his 
bod^  should  be  burned  by  the  Geniuea  or 
buned  bv  the  Moort,  the  latter  having* 
stopped  the  procession  on  the  ground  that 
the  deceased  was  a  Mussleman  and  built  a 
Mu8B66t  in  the  Towne  to  be  buried  in,  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  of  his  Cooncil 
sent  an  order  that  the  body  should  be 
burned  as  a  Qenttte,  and  not  buried  by  the 
Moore,  it  being  apprehended  to  m  of 
dangerous  consequence  to  admit  the  Moors 
such  pretences  in  the  Towne." — Notee  and 
£xU.  No,  iii.  p.  14. 

1719.— "On  condition  they  had  a  Cowle 
granted,  exempting  them  from  paying  the 
Pagoda  or  Musqueet  duty."— In  WKeeUr^ 
ii.301. 

1727.—"  There  are  no  tine  Buildings  in  the 
City,  but  many  large  Houses,  and  some  Cara- 
vanserays  and  MuaoheitB." — A.  HamUtmt,. 
i.  161 ;  [ed.  1774,  i.  163]. 

c.  1760.— "The  Roman  Catholic  Churches, 
the  Moorish  Mosohi,  the  Gentoo  Pagodas, 
the  worship  of  the  Parsees,  are  all  equally 
unmolested  and  tolerated." — Oroet,  i.  44. 

ri862.— ".  .  .  I  slept  at  a  MuBheed.  or 
village  house  of  prayer." — BrinckmoM,  Ri/le 
in  Cashmere,  78.] 

MOSQUITO,  8.  A  gnat  is  so  called 
in  the  tropics.  The  word  is  Spanish 
and  Port.  (dim.  of  mosoa,  *a  flyj),  and 
probably  came  into  familiar  English 
use  from  the  East  Indies,  though  the 
earlier  quotations  show  that  it  wasfirti 
brought  from  S.  America.  A  friend 
annotates  here :  *'  Arctic  mosquitoes 
are  worst  of  all ;  and  the  Norfolk  ones 
(in  the  Broads)  beat  Calcutta  I " 

It  is  related  of  a  young  Scotch  lady 
of  a  former  generation  who  on  her 
voyage  to  India  had  heard  formidable, 
but  vague  accounts  of  this  terror  of  the 
night,  that  on  seeing  an  elephant  for 
the  first  time,  she  asked :  "Will  yon 
be  what's  called  a  muBqueetae  7  " 

1539.— "To  this  misery  was  there  ad- 
joyned  the  great  affliction,  which  the  Fliea 
and  Gnats  {]Mr  paarie  dot  atabOe$  e  moeqoitoa), 
that  coming  out  of  the  neighbouring  Woods, 
bit  and  stimg  us  in  such  sort,  as  not  one  of 
us  but  was  gore  blood." — Pinto  (orig.  cap. 
xxiii.),  in  Cogan,  p.  29. 

1582.  —  "  We  were  oftentimes  greatly 
annoyed  with  a  kind  of  flie,  which  in  the 
Indian  tongue  is  called  Tiquari,  and  the 
Spanish  call  them  MiukiUM."  —  IfOes 
PhUlipt,  in  RaH,  iii.  564. 

1584.— "The  29  Day  we  set  Saile  from 
Saint  Johns,  being  manyof  vs stung  before 
upon  Shoare  with  the  Miisldtot ;  init  the 
same  night  we  tooke  a  Spanish  Frigat.** — 
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Sir  Riekaard  OreeHeviU't  Voyage,  in  Makl, 
iii.  308. 

1616  and  1678.— See  both  Terry  and  Fryer 
under  ChiiltB. 

1662.— "At  night  there  is  a  kind  of 
insect  that  plagues  one  niightily  ;  they  are 
called  Mnscietaii,— it  is  a  kind  that  by 
their  noise  and  sting  cauae  much  irritation. ' 
— Aior,  68-69. 

1678.— "The  greatest  Pest  is  the  Mob- 
q;iiito,  which  not  only  wheals,  but  domineers 
by  its  continual  Hums." — Fryer,  189. 

1690. —  (The  Ctovemor)  "carries  along 
with  him  a  Peon  or  Servant  to  Fan  him, 
and  drire  away  the  busie  Flies,  and  trouble- 
flome  Miuketoes.  This  is  done  with  the 
Hair  of  a  Horse's  Tail."~Om»^tow,  227-8. 

1740.—" ...  all  the  day  we  were  pestered 
with  great  numbers  of  milBcatOB,  which  are 
not  much  unlike  the  enats  in  £nafand,  but 
more  venomous.  .  .  .* — AnwJi*8  Voyage,  9th 
ed.,  1756,  p.  46. 

1764.- 
'*  MosqnitOB,  sandflies,  seek  the  sheltered 
poof, 

And  with    full  rage  the  stranger  guest 


Nor  spare  the  sportive  child." 

— Orainger,  bk.  i. 

1883.— "Among  rank  weeds  in  deserted 
Bombay  gardens,  too,  there  is  a  large, 
speckled,  unmusical  mosquito;  raging  and 
importunate  and  thirsty,  which  m\\  ^ve  a 
new  idea  in  pain  to  any  one  «tbat  visits  its 
haunts." — Tnbet  on  My  Frontier,  27. 

MOTUBPHA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
muhtarafa,  but  according  to  C.  P.  B. 
mu^tarifa;  [rather  Ar.  mu/itarifa,  muh- 
tariff  *an  artizan'],  A  name  techni- 
cally appUed  to  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous taxes  in  Madras  and  Bombay, 
such  as  were  called  gayer  (4*v.),  in 
Bengal. 

[1813.— "Mohtorefa.  An  artificer.  Taxes, 
personal  and  professional,  on  artificers, 
merchants  and  others ;  also  on  houses,  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  looms,  &c.,  a  branch 
of  the  gayer.  — Ul09t»  5tk  Report,  s.v. 

1826. — ".  .  .  for  example,  the  tax  on 
merchants,  manufacturers,  &c.  (called  moh- 
tnrfa).  .  .  ."  —  Grant  Ihtf,  H.  of  ike 
MahraUeu,  3rd  ed.  356.] 

MOULMEIN,  n.p.  This  is  said  to 
be  originally  a  Talainja;  name  Mut- 
mwoa-lan,  syllables  which  mean  ^or 
may  be  made  to  mean)  *one-eve-ae- 
stroyed ' ;  and  to  account  for  which  a 
cock-and-bull  legend  is  given  (prob- 
ably invented  for  the  purpose)  :  "  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  city  was  founded 
.  «  .  by  a  kin^  with  three  eyes,  having 
an  extra  eye  in  his  foreheaa,  but  that 
by  the  macliinationa  of  a  woman,  the 


eye  in  his  forehead  was  destroyed. .  .  .'^ 
(Mason*8  Burmahy  2nd  ed.  p.  18).  The 
Burmese  corrupted  the  name  into  Mau- 
la-yaingy  whence  the  foreign  (probably 
Malay)  form  Maulmain,  The  place  so 
called  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Salwm  R.  from  Maxta- 
baa  (q*v.X  and  has  entirely  superseded 
that  once  famous  port.  Moulmein,  a 
mere  site,  was  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Tenasserim  provinces, 
when  those  became  British  in  1826 
after  the  first  Burmese  War.  It  haa 
lost  political  importance  since  the 
annexation  of  Pe^,  26  years  later, 
but  is  a  thriving  city  which  numberea 
in  1881,  53,107  inhabitants ;  [in  1801, 
66,785]. 

M0X7NT  DELY,  n.p.  (SeeDELLT, 
MOUNT.) 

MOIJSE-DEEB,  s.  The  beautiful 
little  creature,  Meminna  indica  (GrayX 
[Tragultis  meminna,  the  Indian  Chev- 
rotain  (Blanford,  MamvmaXia,  556),1 
found  in  various  parts  of  India,  ana 
weighing  under  6  lbs.,  is  so  called. 
But  the  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
pigmy  species  of  the  genus  TraguhiSy 
found  in  the  Malay  regions,  [where, 
according  to  Mr.  skeat,  it  takes  in 
popular  tradition  the  place  of  Brer 
Kaobit,  outwitting  even  the  tiger, 
elephant,  and  crocodile.]  All  belong 
to  the  family  of  Musk-deer. 

MXJOHAiT,  s.  Hind,  machdn,  Dekh. 
mani^n,  Skt.  mancha.  An  elevated 
platform;  such  as  the  floor  of  huts 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  races ;  or  a 
stage  or  scaffolding  erected  to  watch  a 
tiger,  to  guard  a  field,  or  what  not. 

c.  1662.—"  As  the  soil  of  the  country  is 
very  damp,  the  people  do  not  live  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  on  the  lyift^h^ii,  which  is 
the  name  for  a  raised  ^oor"—Shihdhuddin 
Tdlish,  by  Blochmann,  in  J,A.S.B.  xlx. 
Pt.  i.  84. 

[1882.— "In  a  shady  green  meohan  in 
some  fine  tree,  watclung  at  the  cool  of 
evening.  .  .  ." — Sanderson,  Thirteen  JTcartf 
3rd  ed.  284.] 

MXJOHWA,s.  Mahr.  7nac^u^,  Hind. 
machiidy  Tnachvxl.  A  kind  of  boat  or 
barge  in  use  about  Bombay. 

MIJOKNA,  8.  Hind,  makhnd, 
[which  comes  from  Skt.  matkuna,  ^a 
Dug,  a  flea,  a  beardless  man,  an 
elephant   without    tusks'].     A   male 
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elephant  without  tusks  or  with  only 
rudimentary  tusks.  These  latter  are 
familiar  in  Bengal,  and  still  more  so 
in  Ceylon,  where  according  to  Sir  S. 
Baker,  "not  more  than  one  in  300 
lias  tusks ;  they  are  merely  provided 
with  short  grubbers,  projecting  gener- 
ally about  3  inches  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  about  2  inches  in  diameter." 
{The  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon^  11.) 
Sanderson  (13  Years  among  the  Wild 
Beasts  of  India,  [3rd  ed.  66])  says  :  "  On 
the  Continent  of  India  muckiuiSy  or 
elephants  horn  without  tusks,  are  de- 
cidfedly  rare  .  .  .  MiLckaas  breed  in 
the  herds,  and  the  peculiarity  is  not 
hereditary  or  transmitted."  This 
author  also  states  that  out  of  51  male 
elephants  captured  by  him  in  Mysore 
ana  Bengal  only  5  were  muchuis.  But 
the  definition  of  a  makhn^d  in  Bengal 
is  that  which  we  have  given,  including 
those  animals  which  possess  only 
feminine  or    rudimentary   tusks,    the 

*  short  grubbers  *  of  Baker  ;  and  these 
latter  can  hardly  be  called  rare  among 
domesticated  elephants.  This  may  be 
partially  due  to  a  preference  in 
purchasers.*  The  same  author  derives 
the  term  from  mtikh,  *  face ' ;  but  the 
reason  is  obscure.  Shakespear  and 
Platts  give  the  word  as  also  applied  to 

*  a  cock  without  spurs.' 

c.  1780. — *'  An  elephant  bom  with  the  left 
tooth  only  is  reckoned  sacred ;  with  black 
spots  in  the  mouth  unlucky,  and  not  saleable ; 
tne  mnkna  or  elephant  bom  without  teeth 
is  thought  the  best." — ffon.  R.  Lindsay  in 
Lives  of  the  IAnd»ays,  iii.  194. 

MIJOOA,  MUKUVA,  n.p.  Mal- 
ayaL  and  Tamil,  mukkuvan  (sing.),  '  a 
diver,*  and  mukkuvar  (pi.).  [^Logan 
{Malahar^  n.  Gloss.  s.v.)  derives  it  from 
Drav.  mukkuha,  *  to  dive  * ;  the  Madras 
Gloss,  gives  Tam.  muzhugu,  with  the 
.same  meaning.]  A  name  applied  to 
the  fishermen  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  Peninsula  near  C.  Comorin.  [But 
Mr.  Pringle  {Diary,  Ft.  St.  Geo,  1st 
ser.  iii.  187)  points  out  that  formerly 
as  now,  the  word  was  of  much  more 
general  application.  Orme  in  a  passage 
•quoted  below  employs  it  of  boatmen  at 
Karikal.    The  use  of    the  word    ex- 


*  Sir  George  Yule  notes :  "  I  can  distinctly  call 
to  mind  6  mucknas  that  I  had  (I  may  have  had 
more)  out  of  80  or  40  elephants  that  passed  through 
my  hands."  This  would  eive  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
muoibnaf,  but  as  the  stua  included  females,  the 
result  would  rather  consist  with  Mr.  Sanderson's 
6  out  of  61  males. 


tended  as  far  N.  as  Madras,  and  on 
the  W.  coast ;  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  S.]  It  was  among  these, 
and  among  the  corresponding  class  of 
Paravars  on  the  east  coast,  that  F. 
Xavier's  most  noted  labours  in  India 
occurred. 

1510.— "The  fourth  class  are  called 
Meohna,  and  these  are  fishers." — Varthemay 
142. 

1525. — "And  Dom  Joao  had  secret  speech 
with  a  married  Christian  whose  wife  and 
children  were  inside  the  fort,  and  a  valiant 
man,  with  whom  he  arranged  to  give  him 
200  pardaoB  (and  that  he  gave  him  on  the 
spot)  to  set  fire  to  houses  that  stood  round 
the  fort.  ...  So  this  Christian,  called 
Duarte  Femandes  .  .  .  put  on  a  lot  of  old 
rags  and  tags,  and  powdered  himself  with 
ashes  after  the  fashion  of  joffues  {see  JOGEEI 
.  .  .  also  defiling  his  hair  with  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  ashes,  and  disguising  himself  like  & 
regular  jogue^  whilst  he  tied  under  his  rags 
a  parcel  of  gunpowder  and  pieces  of  slow- 
match,  and  so  commending  himself  to  God, 
in  which  all  joined,  slipped  out  of  the  fort 
by  night,  and  as  the  day  broke,  he  came  to 
certain  huts  of  maonas,  which  are  fishermen^ 
and  began  to  beg  alms  in  the  usual  palaver 
of  the  joguety  i.e.  prayers  for  their  long  life 
and  health,  and  the  conauost  of  enomies, 
and  easy  deliveries  for  their  womenkind, 
and  prosperity  for  their  children,  and  other 
grand  things.  — Corrta,  ii.  871. 

1552.— Barros  has  mucnaria,  *a  fisher- 
man's village.' 

1600.— "Those  who  gave  the  best  recep- 
tion to  the  Gospel  were  the  Mac6a« ;  and, 
as  they  had  no  church  in  which  to  assemble, 
they  aid  so  in  the  fields  and  on  the  shores, 
and  with  such  fervour  that  the  Father 
found  himself  at  times  with  5000  or  6000 
souls  about  him." — Lucena,  Vida  do  P.  F. 
Xavirr,  117. 

[c.  1610.—"  These  mariners  are  called 
T/LoxLOOis."  —  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  314.] 

1615.— "Edizit  ut  lla^aa  omnes,  id  est 
vilissima  plebecula  et  piscatu  vivens,  Chris- 
tiana sacra  susciperent." — i/arriV,  i.  390. 

1626.— "The    Machoa   or   Mechoe   are 

Fishers  .  .  .  the  men  Theeues,  the  women 
Harlots^  with  whom  they  please.  .  .  .** — 
— Purchcu,  Pilgrimage,  553. 

1677. — Resolved  "to  raise  the  rates  of 
hire  of  the  Memlias  (see  MUSBOOUL)  boat- 
men called  Kacqiiars." — Ft.  Sl  Geo,  Uonuu, 
Jan  12,  in  Abates  and  Exts.  No.  i.  54. 

[1684.— "The  Maqoas  or  Boatmen  ye 
Ordinary  Aiitralogers  {tic)  for  weather  did 
.  .  .  prognosticate  great  Rains.  .  .  .*' — 
Pringle,  Diary,  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  Ist  ser,  iii.  ISl.] 

1727. — "  Thev  may  marry  into  lower 
Tribes  .  .  .  and  so  may  the  Muokwaa,  or 
Fishers,  who,  I  think,  are  a  higher  tribe 
than  the  Poulias  (see  POLEA).*' -- .4. 
Hamilton,  i.  310,  [ed.  1744,  L  312]. 
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[1788.  —  "  Gastos  com  Nairos,  Tiba«, 
JCaqQas." — Agreement,  in  Logan^  MalaJboTy 
ii.  86.] 

1745.— "The  Kaooas,  a  kind  of  Malaban, 
-who  hare  specially  this  businesB,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  the  exclusire  privileee  in  all  that 
oonoems  sea-faring." — Ncrbert^  i.  227-8. 

1746.—"  194  Hacqvan  attending  the  sea- 
4iide  at  night ...  (P.)  8  :  8  :  Af^."— Account 
-qf  Bxtramrdinary  Expetuet,  at  Ft,  St.  David 
<India  Office  MS.  Records). 

1760. —  "  Fifteen  maaaoolaa  (see  MUS- 
800LA)  accompanied  the  ships ;  they  took 
In  170  of  the  troops,  besides  the  Macoaa, 
who  are  the  black  fellows  that  row  them.'* 
— Orwe,  ed.  1803,  iii.  617. 

[1813.— "The  Muekwas  or  Maouan  of 
Tellicherry  are  an  industrious,  useful  set  of 
people."— For&««,  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  202.] 

IffXTDDAB,  s.  Hind,  maddr,  Skt. 
manddra ;  Calotr&pis  procera,  R.  Brown, 
N.O.  Asclepiadaceae.  One  of  the  most 
common  and  widely  diffused  plants  in 
uncultivated  plains  throughout  India. 
In  Sind  the  bark  fibre  is  used  for 
lialters,  &c.,  and  experiment  has  shown 
it  to  be  an  excellent  material  worth 
£40  a  ton  in  England,  if  it  could  be 
supplied  at  that  rate  ;  but  the  cost  of 
collection  has  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
utilisation.  The  seeds  are  imbedded 
in  a  silky  floss,  used  to  stuff  pillows. 
This  also  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
periment for  textile  use,  but  as  yet 
without  practical  success.  The  plant 
Abounds  with  an  acrid  milky  juice 
which  the  Rajputs  are  said  to  employ 
for  infanticide.  {Puvjab  PlarUs,)  The 
plant  is  called  Ak  in  Sind  and  through- 
out N.  India. 

MUDDLE,  s.  (7)  This  word  is  only 
loiown  to  us  from  the  clever— perhaps 
too  clever — little  book  quoted  below. 
The  word  does  not  seem'  to  be  known, 
And  was  probably  a  misapprehension 
-oi  Imdlee.  [Even  Mr.  Brandt  and 
Mra  Wyatt  are  unable  to  explain  this 
word.  The  former  does  not  remember 
hearing  it  Both  doubt  its  connection 
with  badlee.  Mrs.  Wyatt  suggests 
with  hesitation  Tamil  muder^  **  boiled 
rice,"  fwudei-paUi^  "  the  cook-house."] 

1836-7.— "Besides all  these  acknowledsred 
.And  ostensible  attendants,  each  servant  has 
■a  kind  of  muddle  or  double  of  his  own,  who 
does  all  the  work  that  can  be  put  off  upon 
him  without  being  found  out  by  his  master 
or  mistress." — LeUersfrom  Madras^  88. 

„  "They  always  come  accompanied 
by  tLear  Vakeels,  a  kmd  of  Seoretanes,  or 
loteipreters,  or  A^ppers,— their  mnddlM  in 
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short ;  everybody  here  has  a  muddle,  high 
or  ]ow,*'-^Jjettersfrom  Madras,  86. 

MUPTY,  8. 

a.  Ar.  Mufti,  an  expounder  of 
the  Mahommedan  Law,  the  utterer 
of  the  fcUiod  (see  FUTWAH).  Properly 
the  Mufti  ia  above  the  Kdzi  who 
carries  out  the  Judgment.  In  the 
18th  century,  and  including  Regulation 
IX.  of  1793,  which  gave  the  Company's 
Courts  in  Bengal  the  reorganization 
which  substantially  endured  till  1862, 
we  have  frequent  mention  of  both 
Cauzies  and  Mufties  as  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  the  Mahommedan  Law ; 
but,  thouffh  Eans  were  nominally 
maintainea  in  the  Provincial  Courts 
down  to  their  abolition  (1829-31X 
practically  th6  duty  of  those  known 
as  E[a^  became  limited  to  quite 
different  objects  and  the  designation 
of  the  Law-of&cer  who  gave  the  futwd 
in  our  District  Courts  was  Maulavi. 
The  title  Mufti  has  been  long  obsolete 
within  the  limits  of  British  adminia- 
tration,  and  one  might  safely  say 
that  it  is  practically  unknown  to  an^ 
surviving  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  never  was  heard  in  India 
as  a  living  title  by  any  EngliBhman  now 
surviving.  (SeeCAZBE,LA.W-OFFICldl, 
MOOLl^). 

b.  A  slang  phrase  in  the  army,  for 
'plain  clothea'  No  doubt  it  is  taken 
in  some  way  from  a,  but  the  transition 
is  a  little  obscure.  [It  was  perhaps 
originally  applied  to  the  attire  of 
dressing  -  gown,  smoking  -  can,  and 
slippers,  which  was  like  the  Oriental 
dress  of  the  Mufti  who  was  familiar 
in  Europe  from  his  appearance  in 
Moliere's  Bourgeois  GentUkomme,  Com- 
pare the  French  en  Pekin.] 

a.— 

1653.—"  Pendant  la  tempeete  me  femme 
Indtiatani  mourut  sur  notre  bord  ;  vn 
Moofti  Persan  de  la  Secte  des  Schal  (see 
SHESAH)  assista  k  cette  demiere  extr^mit^ 
luv  donnant  esperanoe  d'vne  meilleure  vie  que 
oelle-cy,  et  d'vn  Paradis,  oh  Ton  auroit  tout 
ce  que  Ton  pent  desirer  ...  et  la  fit  changer 
de  Secte.  .  .  ."— D«  la  BcnUaye-U-ChuM,  ed. 
ie57.  p.  281. 

1674.—"  Reeolye  to  make  a  present  to  the 
Grovemors  of  Changulaput  ana  FaUayeram, 
old  friends  of  the  Gompany,  and  now  about 
to  go  to  Groloondah,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
former  with  the  daughter  of  the  King's  MnfU 
or  Churchman."— Jbrt  St,  Geo,  Can^n.^ 
Biarch  26.    In  NoUe  and  £xU,,  No.  i.  80. 
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1767.—"  Sd.  You  will  not  let  the  Cauiy 
or  Mufty  receWe  anything  from  the  tenants 
unlawfully."  —  Collectors'  InUructioM,  in 
Long,  511. 

1777.— "The  Cui  and  Mnftis  now  de- 
lirer  in  the  following  report,  on  the  right  of 
inheritance  claimed  by  the  widow  and 
nephew  of  Shabas  Beg  Khan.  .  :  .'* — Report 
on  the  PcUtui  Ca-ute^  quoted  in  SUphen,** 
Nuneomar  and  Impey^  ii.  167. 

1798.-"  §  XXXVI.  The  Caniiei  and 
MnfUfl  of  uie  provincial  Courts  of  Appeal, 
shflJl  also  be  caniiM  and  muftieB  of  the 
courts  of  circuit  in  the  seyeral  divisions,  and 
shall  not  be  removable,  except  on  proof  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  that  they  are  incapable,  or  have 
been  guilty  of  misconduct.  .  .    "—Rtg.  IX. 

[c.  1866.— 
"  Think'st  thou  I  fear  the  dark  vizier. 
Or  the  muftl'i  vengeful  arm  ? " 
Bon  Gaultter,  The  CadCt  Daughter,] 

MXJQG,  xLp.  Beng.  Magh,  It  is 
impoBsible  to  deviate  without  deteri- 
oration from  Wilson's  definition  of  this 
obscure  name :  **•  A  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  natives  of  Arakan, 
particularly  those  bordering  on  Bengal, 
or  residing  near  the  sea ;  the  people  of 
Ohittagon^.''  It  is  beside  the  question 
of  its  origin  or  proper  application,  to 
say,  as  Wilson  goes  on  to  say,  on  the 
authority  of  Lieut,  (now  Sir  Arthur) 
Phayre,  that  the  Arakanese  disclaim 
the  title,  and  restrict  it  to  a  class  held 
in  contempt,  viz.  the  descendants  of 
Arakanese  settlers  on  the  frontier  of 
Bengal  by  Bengali  mothers.  The 
proper  names  of  foreign  nations  in 
any  language  do  not  reauire  the 
sanction  of  the  nation  to  wnom  they 
are  applied,  and  are  often  not  recog- 
nised by  the  latter.  German  is  not 
the  German  name  for  the  Germans, 
nor  Welsh  the  Welsh  name  for  the 
Welsh,  nor  Hindu  ^riginally)  a  Hindu 
wordy  nor  China  a  Chinese  word.  The 
origin  of  the  present  word  is  very 
obscure.  Sir  A.  Phayre  kindly 
furnishes  us  with  this  note  :  "  There 
is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Maga^  the  name 
of  the  ruling  race  for  many  centuries 
in  Magadha  (modern  Behar).  The 
kings  of  Arakan  were  no  doubt  origin- 
ally of  this  race.  For  though  this  is 
not  distinctlv  expressed  in  the  histories 
of  Arakan,  there  are  several  legends  of 
Kings  from  Benares  reigning  in  that 
country,  and  one  regarding  a  Brahman 
who   marries  a  native  princess,  and 


whose  descendants  reign  for  a  lon^ 
period.  I  sajr  this,  although  Buchanan 
appears  to  reject  the  theory  (see  Montg. 
Martiny  ii.  18  uqq.y*  The  passage  is 
quoted  below. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mahommedan 
writers  sometimes  confound  Buddhists 
with  fire-worshippers,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  the  word  may  have  been 
Pers.  mao^=' magus.'  [See  Risley^ 
Tribes  and  GasteSy  ii.  28  wff.]  The 
Chittagong  Mu^  long  furnished  the 
best  class  of  native  cooks  in  Calcutta ; 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  last  quota- 
tion below. 

1686.— "The  Mogvn,  which  be  of  the  king- 
dom of  Reoon  (aee  ABAKAN)  and  Rame,  be 
atronjg^er  than  the  King  of  Tipara  ;  so  that 
Chatigam  or  Porto  Orande  (q-v.)  is  often 
under  the  King  of  Reoon."— /2.  Jf'Ueh,  in 
ffaiL  ii.  889. 

c.  1690. — (In  a  country  adjoining  Pega> 
"  there  are  mines  of  ruby  and  diamond  uid 
gold  and  ailyer  and  copper  and  petroleum 
and  sulphur  and  (the  lora  of  that  country) 
has  war  with  the  tribe  of  Hagh  about  the 
mines ;  also  with  the  tribe  of  Tipara  there 
are  battles."— ^fn  (orig.)  i.  388 ;  [ed.  JarrrO^ 
ii.  120]. 

c.  1604.—"  Defeat  of  the  Ma^h  RS^-^ 
This  short-sighted  Rtfja  .  .  .  became  ^ted 
with  the  extent  of  his  treasures  and  the 
number  of  his  elephants.  ...  He  then 
openly  rebelled,  ana  assembling  an  army  at 
Sun^[i^^w  laid  seige  to  a  fort  in  that 
vicinity  .  .  .  R^jK  Man  Singh  . . .  despatched 
a  force.  .  .  .  These  soon  brought  the  Hagh 
R^ji(  and  all  his  forces  to  action  .  .  .  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  his  boats  and  the 
strength  of  his  artillery." — IndyaluUak^  in 
Elliot,  ri.   109. 

1838.— "Submission  of  Manek  Ril,  the 
][a«r  A^j^  of  Chittagong."— ^6c<v/.£ramk2 
Lahori,  in  do.  Tii.  66. 

c  1666. — "These  many  years  there  hare 
always  been  in  the  Kingdom  of  Rohan  or 
Jioy  (read  Mog)  some  PortugtuM,  and  with 
them  a  great  number  of  meir  Christian 
Slaves,  and  other  Franguit.  .  .  .  That  was 
the  refuge  of  the  Run-aways  from  Ooa, 
Ceilany  Cochin,  Malague  (see  HALACGiU, 
and  aU  these  other  piaces  which  the  Porto- 
gueses  formerly  held  in  the  Indies."^ 
Bemter,  E.T.  p.  63 ;  [ed.  Constable,  109]. 

1676.— "In  all  Bengala  this  King  (of 
Arakan)  is  known  by  no  other  name  but  tiie 
King  of  Mogue."— rawniter,  E.T.  i.  8. 

1762.—".  .  .  that  as  the  time  of  the 
Mugs  draws  nigh,  they  request  us  to  order 
the  pinnace  to  he  with  them  by  the  end  of 
next  month." — In  Long,  p.  87. 

c.  1810.— "In  a  paper  written  by  Dr. 
Leyden,  that  gentleman  supposes  .  .  .  that 
Magadha  is  the  country  of  the  people  whom 
we  call  MuggB.  .  .  .  The  term  Miigg,  these 
people  aasured  me,  is  never  used  by  either 
themselves  or  by  the  Hindus,  except  whea 
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■peaking  the  jai^on  oommonlv  called  Hindu- 
■tani  by  EoropeanB.  .  .  .**-^F,  Buchanan,  in 
JBadem  India,  ii.  18. 

1811.>-"Miigi,  a  dirty  and  disguating 
people,  but  strong  and  skilful.  They  are 
aomewhat  of  the  Midayan  race. " — Solvyns,  iii. 

1866.— "That  vegetable  curry  was  excel- 
lent. Of  course  your  cook  is  a  Mug?"— 
The  Dawk  Bungalow,  389. 

MUGGUS,  8.  Hind,  and  Mahr. 
magar  and  maka/r^  from  Skt.  makara 
*•  a  sea-monster '  fsee  HACABEO).  The 
destructive  broaa-snouted  crocodile  of 
the  Ganges  and  other  Indian  rivers, 
formerly  called  Orocodihis  biporcatusj 
now  apparently  subdivided  into  several 
aorts  or  varieties. 

1611.  — "Alagaters  or  Crocodiles  there 
called  Mumr  nuUeh,  .  .  .** ^Hawkins,  in 
Fwrduu,  i.  436.  The  word  is  here  intended 
for  magar-maU  or  machA,  *  crocodile-fish.' 

[1876.— See  under  NUZZEB.] 

1878.—"  The  mnggur  is  a  gross  pleb,  and 
his  features  stamp  him  as  low-bom.  His 
manners  are  coarse." — Ph.  Robinton,  In  My 
Indian  Garden^  82-S. 

1879.— "En  route  I  killed  two  crocodiles ; 
they  are  usually  called  alligators,  but  that 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  the  mugger  .  .  .  these 
mngg«n  kill  a  good  many  people,  and  haye 
a  plavful  way  of  getting  under  a  boat,  and 
knocKing  off  the  steersman  with  their  tails, 
and  then  swallowing  him  afterwards."— 
Peilok,  Sport,  Ac.,  i.  168. 

1881.—"  Alligator  leather  attains  by  use  a 
beautiful  gloss,  and  is  rery  durable  .  .  . 
and  it  is  possible  that  our  rivers  contain  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  two  -varieties  of 
crocodile,  the  muggar  and  the  garial  (see 
OAVIAL)  for  the  tanners  and  leather- 
dressers  of  Cawnpore  to  experiment  upon." 
— Pioneer  Mail,  April  26. 

MUOGRABEE,  n.p.  At,  maghrabiy 
*  western.*  This  word,  applied  to 
western  Arabs,  or  Moors  proper,  is, 
as  mifi:ht  be  expected,  not  now  common 
in  Inoia.  It  is  the  term  that  appears 
in  the  Hajraddin  Mogiabbin  of  Quen- 
tin  DuruxLtd.  From  gharb,  the  root  of 
this  word,  the  Spaniards  have  the 
province  of  Algarve,  and  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  have  garbin,  a  west 
wind.  [The  magician  in  the  tale  of 
Alaeddin  is  a  Maghrabiy  and  to  this 
dav  in  Languedoc  and  Gascony  Maug- 
raiy  is  used  as  a  term  of  cursing. 
(Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  x.  35,  379). 
Mnoerbee  is  used  for  a  coin  (see 
OUBBBB).] 

1568.  —  "The  proper  tongue  in  which 
Avicena  wrote  is  that  which  is  used  in  Srria 
and  Meeopotamia   and   in   Persia   ana  in 


Tartar^  (from  which  latter  Avioena  came) 
and  this  tongue  they  call  Artiby;  and  that 
of  our  Moors  they  <»11  Magaraby,  as  much 
as  to  say  Moorish  of  the  West.  .  .  ." — 
Garcia,  f.  19v. 

MULL,  s.  A  contraction  of  Mulli- 
gatawny, and  applied  as  a  distinctive 
sobriquet  to  members  of  the  Service 
belonging  to  the  Madras  Presidency, 
as  Bengal  people  are  called  Qai-hiB, 
and  Bombay  people  Ducks  or  Be- 
nighted. 

[1887.— *'The  Mulls  have  been  excited  also 
by  another  occurrence  .  .  .  affecting  rather 
the  trading  than  fashionable  world." — AticUic 
Joumaly  December,  p.  251.] 

[1852.—".  .  .  residents  of  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, and  Madras  are,  in  Eastern  parlance, 
designated     *  Qui     Hies,'     *  Ducks,'     and 

*  Mulls.'"— jYo^ef  and  Queriet,  1st  ser.  r. 
165.] 

I860.—'*  It  ys  ane  darke  Londe,  and  ther 
dwellen  ye  Uimmerians  whereof  speketh 
Homenu  Poeta  in  his  Odifueia,  and  to  thys 
Dave  thei  depen  Tenebron  or  '  ye  Benyghted 
ffoike.'  Bot  thei  clepen  bemselvys  Mollys 
from  Mulligatawnee  wh«b  ys  ane  of  theyr 
goddys  from  w^  thei  ben  ysprong." — Ext. 
From  a  lately  discovered  Ms.  of  Sir  John 
MaundevUU, 

MULLIGATAWNY,  s.  The  name 
of  this  well-known  soup  is  simply  a 
corruption  of  the  Tamil  mUagu-taoinlr, 

*  pepper- water ' ;  showing  the  correct- 
ness of  the  popular  belief  which 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  excellent 
article  to  Madras,  whence— and  not 
merely  from  the  complexion  acquired 
there — the  sobriquet  of  the  preceding 
article. 

1784.— 
"  In  Tain  our  hard  fate  we  repine  ; 
In  vain  on  our  fortune  we  rail ; 
On  MuUaghee-tawny  we  dine, 
Or  Ckmgee^  in  Bangalore  Jail." 

Song  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Navy 
(one  of  Hyder's  Prisoners),  in 
SetonrKarr,  i.  18. 

[1828.—  ...  in  a  brasen  pot  was  mnlnga 
tanni,  a  hot  vegetable  soup,  made  chiefly 
from  pepper  and  capsicums.  "<—J7oo^  Mis- 
dons  %n  Madras,  2nd  ed.  249.] 

MULMULL,  a.  Hind,  mahnal; 
Muslin. 

[o.  1590.— "Malmal,  per  piece  .  .  •  4  B." 
—Ahi,  ed.  Blochmann,  i.  94.] 

1683.—"  Ye  said  Ellis  told  your  Petitioner 
that  he  would  not  take  600  Pieces  of  your 
Petitioner's  mnlmnlls  unless  your  Peti- 
tioner gave  him  200  Bupa.  which  your 
Petitioner   being   poor    could   not  do."— 
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Petition  of  Roffoodee.  Weaver  of  Hugly,  in 
Medget,  Diary,  Maroh  26 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  i.  73]. 

1705.— "Malle-molleB  et  autre  diyerses 
sortei  de  toiles  .  .  .  atinqiierques  et  lea 
bellea  mouaselineB." — JAtillier,  78. 

MUNOHEEL,   MANJEEL,   a. 

This  word  is  proper  to  the  S.W.  coast ; 
Malaval.  manjU,  TnaUckal^  from  Skt. 
ma/nauk.  It  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
hammock-litter  used  on  that  coast  as 
a  substitute  for  palankin  or  dooly.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  dandy 
of  the  Himalaya,  but  more  elaborate. 
Correa  describe  but  does  not  name  it 

1561. — ".  .  .  He  came  to  the  factory  in 
a  litter  which  men  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
These  are  made  with  thick  canes,  bent  up- 
wards and  arched,  and  from  them  are 
suspended  some  clothes  half  a  fathom  in 
width,  and  a  fathom  and  a  half  in  length ; 
and  at  the  extremities  pieces  of  wood  to 
sustain  the  doth  hanging  from  the  pole  ; 
and  upon  this  cloth  a  mattress  of  the  same 
size  as  the  cloth  .  .  .  the  whole  rery  splendid, 
and  as  rich  as  the  gentlemen  .  .  .  mar 
desire." —  Correa,  Three  Voyaget,  &c.,  p.  199. 

1811. — "  The  Inquisition  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  from  the  convent,  and  we 
proceeded  thither  in  manjeels."— JSucAanan, 
UhHitian  Retearches,  2nd  ed.,  171. 

1819.~'<  Mnncheel,  a  kind  of  litter  re- 
sembling a  sea-cot  or  hammock,  hung  to  a 
long  pole,  with  a  moveable  cover  over  the 
whole,  to  keep  off  the  sun  or  rain.  Six  men 
will  run  with  one  from  one  end  of  the  Malabar 
coast  to  the  other,  while  twelve  are  necessary 
for  the  lightest  palanquin."— IF«^  ii.  142. 

1844. — *'  MnncheelB,  with  poles  complete. 
.  .  .  Poles,  Mnnoheel-,  Spare."— /ameMm't 
Bomhay  Code,  Ordnance  Nomenclature, 

1862.—"  We  .  .  .  started  ...  in  Mim- 
■heels  or  hammocks,  slung  to  bamboos,  with 
a  shade  over  them,  and  carried  by  six  men, 
who  kep^up  unearthly  yeUs  the  whole  time." 
— Markham,  Peru  ana  India,  853. 

o.  1886.— "When  I  landed  at  Diu,  an 
officer  met  me  with  a  Munohoel  for  my  use, 
viz.  a  hammock  slung  to  a  pole,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  awning."— if.- 0^.  R,  H, 
Keatinge, 

A  form  of  this  word  is  used  at 
Reunion,  where  a  kind  of  palankin  is 
called  ^*  le  manchy."  It  gives  a  title 
to  one  of  Leconte  de  Lisle's  Poems  : 

c.  1858.— 
"  Sous  un  nua^e  frais  de  claire  mousseline 
Tons  les  dmianches  au  matin, 
Tu  venais  &  la  ville  en  mmnohy  de  rotin, 
Par  les  rampee  de  la  oolline." 

X^ICaaohy. 

The  word  has  also  been  introduced 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Africa  in  the 
forma  maxiUa^  and  machiUa, 


1810. — ".  .  .  tangas,  c^ue  elles  chamio 
nuudlas." — Annaet  MarUimat,  iii.  431. 

1880.— "The  Portuguese  (in  Quilliman) 
seldom  even  think  of  walking  the  length  of 
their  own  street,  and  .  .  .  ^  from  hoaae  to 
house  in  a  sort  of  palanqmn,  called  here  a 
iwai*limii  (pronounced  nuukeela).  'Rum 
usuallv  consists  of  a  pole  placed  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  natives,  from  which  is 
suspended  a  long  plank  of  wood,  and  upon 
that  is  fixed  an  old-fashioned-looking  chair, 
or  sometimes  two.  Then  there  is  an  awning 
over  the  top.  hung  all  round  with  curtains. 
Each  maohllla  requires  about  6  to  8  bearers, 
who  are  lUl  dressed  alike  in  a  kind  of 
livery."— 4  Journey  in  B,  Africa,  by  Jf.  A. 
Pringle,  p.  89. 

MXJNQ008E,  s.  This  is  the  popu- 
lar Anglo-Indian  name  of  the  Indian 
ichneumons,  represented  in  the  South 
by  Mangusta  mungos  ^UiotX  ^^  ^^' 
pestes  griteus  (Qeokroy)  of  naturalists, 
and  in  Ben^nJ  by  Herpegtes  malaccetuis. 
[Blanford  Qlammxdia^  119  9eqq,)  recog- 
nises eiffht  species,  the  "Common 
Indian  Mungoose "  being  described  as 
Herpedes  mungo.']  The  word  is  Telugu, 
mangini,  or  mungita.  In  Upper  India 
the  animal  is  caUed  newat,  neola^  or 
nyatd.  Jerdon  gives  mangus  however 
as  a  Deccani  ana  Mahr.  word  ;  fPlatts 
gives  it  as  dialectic,  and  very  doubt- 
fully derives  it  from  Skt.  mak^u^ 
'moving  quickly.'  In  Ar.  it  is  hint' 
'arUSy  *^ughter  of  tlie  bridegroom,'  in 
Egypt  kiU  or  kaU  FanSun^  *  Pharaoh's 
cat'  {Burton,  Ar.  NighJU,  ii.  369]. 

1678.—".  .  .  a  MongoOM  is  akin  to  a 
Ferret.  .  .  ."— PVy«-,  116. 

1681.—"  The  knowledge  of  these  antidotal 
herbs  they  have  learned  from  the  M< 
gntia,  a  kind  of  Ferret."— £fUNe^  115. 

1685.  — "They  have  what  they  caU  a 
HaiigUB,  creatures  something  different  froai 
ferrets ;  these  hold  snakes  in  great  antipathy, 
and  if  they  once  discover  uiem  never  give 
up  till  they  have  killed  them."- iU&^rD, 
f.  66«i 

Bluteau  gives  the  following  as  a 
quotation  from  a  Hidory  of  Ceyicn^ 
tr.  from  Portugese  into  French,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  m  1701,  p.  153.  It  is  in 
fact  the  gist  of  an  anecaote  in  Ribeyro. 

"There  are  persons  who  cherish  tlus 
animid  and  have  it  to  sleep  with  tiMin, 
although  it  is  ill-tempered,  for  they  prefer 
to  be  bitten  by  a  msngiu  to  being  kmed  by 


tie  ^uie  i^narma  ruija  oc  0DOO- 
t  a  little  lap-dog  and  a  MvDCOOS, 
■  very  fond  <a?*^BoffU*i  Dimry, 
»'« IV6e<,  27. 


1774.— "He  (the  Dharma  Raja  of  Bhoo- 

tan)  has  got  a  little  la^o^  and  a  r~ 
which  he  is  1         '  -  .     «     . 

ia  Markham; A 
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1790. —  <*  His  (Mr.  Olan's)  dxperimento 
have  also  estftbliuied  a  rery  cunons  fact^ 
that  the  ichneuxnon,  or  mnagoOM,  which  ia 
Terr  common  in  this  country,  and  kills 
makes  without  danger  to  itself,  does  not 
use  antidotes  .  .  .  but  that  the  poison  of 
snakes  is,  to  this  animal,  innocent.  —Letter 
in  CoUbnoU$  Lifty  p.  40. 

1829.— ''n  KoDgiilM  animale  simile  ad 
una  donnola.'"— Pap^  in  dt  Oiibematis,  St. 
dei  Vioffg,  Ital.,  p.  279. 

MUNJEET,  s.  Hind,  ma^k,  Skt. 
manjishtha;  a  dve-plant  (Rubia  eordi- 
folia,  L!,  N.O.  Uinchonaceae) ;  '  Bengal 


Madder. 


HUKNEEPORE,  n.p.  Properly 
Mantpdr;  a  quasi-independent  State 
lying  between  the  British  district  of 
Cachar  on  the  extreme  east  of  Bengal, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  late  kingdom 
of  Burma,  and  m  fact  including  a  part 
of  the  watershed  l^etween  the  tributaries 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  those  of  the 
Irawadi.  The  people  are  of  genuinely 
Indo-Chinese  and  Mongoloid  aspect, 
and  the  State,  small  and  secluded  as  it 
is,  has  had  its  turn  in  temporary  con- 
anedt  and  domination,  like  almost  all 
tne  States  of  Indo-China  from  the 
borders  of  Assam  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mekong.  Like  the  other  Indo-Chinese 
States^  too,  Manipur  has  its  royal 
chronicle,  but  little  seems  to  have  been 
gathered  from  it.  The  Hojas  and  people 
have,  for  a  period  which  seems  un- 
certain, professed  Hindu  reli^on.  A 
disastrous  invasion  of  Manipur  by 
Alompra,  founder  of  the  present  Bur- 
mese djrnasty,  in  1765,  led  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  negotiations  with  the 
Bengal  Government,  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
body  of  British  sepoys  was  actually  de- 
spatched in  1763,  but  eventually  re- 
turned without  reaching  Manipur. 
After  this,  intercourse  practically 
ceased  till  the  period  of  our  first 
Burmese  War  (1824-26),  when  the 
country  was  overrun  by  the  Burmese, 
who  also  entered  Cachar  ;  and  British 
tToops,  ioined  with  a  Manipuri  force, 

Xlled  them.  Since  then  a  British 
T  has  always  been  resident  at 
Manipur,  and  at  one  time  (c.  1838-41^ 
a  great  deal  of  labour  was  expended 
on  opening  a  road  between  Cachar 
and  Manipiir.  [The  murder  of  Mr. 
Qninton,  Cfhief -Commissioner  of  Assam, 
and  other  British  officers  at  Manipur, 
in  the  close  of  1890,  led  to  the  inflic- 


tion of  severe  punishment  on  the 
leaders  of  the  outbreak.  The  Maha- 
raja, whose  abdication  led  to  this 
tragedy,  died  in  Calcutta  in  the  f oIIoav- 
in^  year,  and  the  State  is  now  under 
British  management  during  the  min- 
ority of  his  successor.] 

This  State  has  been  called  by  a 
variety  of  names.  Thus,  in  Rennell's 
Memoir  and  maps  of  India  it  bears 
the  name  of  Meckley.  In  Symes's 
Narrative,  and  in  maps  of  that  period, 
it  is  Cassay ;  names,  both  of  which 
have  long  disappeared  from  modem 
maps.  Meckley  represents  the  name 
(MakliT)  by  whicn  the  country  was 
known  in  Assam  ;  Mogli  (apparently 
a  form  of  the  same)  was  the  name  in 
Cachar  ;  Ka-s^  or  Ka-ik^  (according  to 
the  Ava  pronunciation)  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Shans  or 
Burmese. 

1755. — "I  have  carried  my  Arms  to  the 
comfines  of  CHINA  ...  on  the  other  quarter 
I  have  reduced  to  my  subjection  the  major 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gassay ;  whose 
Heir  I  have  taken  captive,  see  there  he  sits 
behind  you,  .  .  ." — Speech  of  Alompra  to 
Capi,  Baker  at  Monirnabue,  DalrvrnpUf  Or, 
Rep,  i.  152. 

1759.— "  Gassay,  which  ...  lies  to  the 
N.  Westward  of  Ava,  is  a  Country,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
Europe.  .  .  ."— Zett«r,  dd.  22  June  1759, 
in  ihid,  116. 

[1762.  —  '*...  the  President  sent  the 
BoEurd  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Verelfit  at  Chittagong,  containing  an 
invitation  which  had  been  made  to  him  and 
his  Council  by  the  Rajah  of  Mecldey  to 
assist  him  in  obtaining  redress  .  .  .  from 
the  Burmas.  .  .  ."  —  Letter,  in  IFl^e/<r, 
Early  Records,  291.] 

1763.—"  Meckley  is  a  Hilly  Countrj', 
and  is  bounded  on  the  North,  South,  and 
West  by  large  tracts  of  Cookie  Mountains^ 
which  prevent  any  intercourse  with  the 
countries  beyond  them ;  and  on  the  East  * 
by  the  Burampoota  (see  BURBAM- 
POOTEB) ;  beyond  the  Hills,  to  the  North 
by  Asam  and  Po(mg  ;  to  the  West  Cashar ; 
to  the  South  and  East  the  Bubmah  Country, 
which  lies  between  Meckley  and  China.  .  .  . 
The  Burampoota  is  said  to  divide,  some- 
where to  the  north  of  Poong,  into  two  large 
branches,  one  of  which  passes  through 
Asam,  and  down  by  the  way  of  Dcuxay  the 
other  through  PooNO  into  the  Burma 
Country." — Acct.  of  Meckley ,  by  Nerher  J)om 
Oostetn,  in  Dalrymple't  Or,  Rep.,  ii.  477-478. 
„  "...  there  is  about  seven  days 
plain  country  between  Monevpoor  and 
Burampoota,  after  crossing  which,  about 


*  Here  the  Kyeiidwen  R.  is  regarded  as  a  branch 
bt  the  Brahmaputra.    See  ftuther  on. 
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weven  davs,  JungU  omd  Hills,  to  the  in- 
habited border  en  the  Burmah  oountrv." — 
Ihid.  481. 

1798.—** .  .  .  The  first  ridse  of  mountains 
towards  Thibet  and  Bootan,  lormfl  the  limit 
of  the  surrey  to  the  north ;  to  which  I  may 
now  adcL  that  the  suxreys  extend  no  farther 
eastward,  than  the  frontiers  of  Aesam  and 
MdcU^.  .  .  .  The  space  between  Bengal 
and  duna,  is  occupied  by  the  province  of 
Meckley  and  other  districts,  subject  to  the 
King  of  Burmah,  or  Ara,  .  .  "—RmntWt 
Memoir,  295. 

1799.— (Referring  to  1757).  **  Elated  with 
success  Alompra  returned  to  Monchaboo, 
now  the  seat  of  imperial  government.  After 
some  months  ...  he  took  up  arms  aeainst 
the  Cusayers.  .  .  .  Having  landed  his 
troops,  he  was  preparing  to  advance  to 
Munnepoora,  the  capital  of  Cassay,  when 
information  arrived  tnat  the  Peg^ers  had 
revolted.  .  .  ."-^Symu,  Narrative,  41-42. 

„  '*A11  the  troopers  in  the  King's 
service  are  natives  of  Cassay,  who  are 
much  better  horsemen  than  the  Birmans." 
— /Wa.  318. 

1819.— "Beyond  the  point  of  Negraglia 
(see  NEORAIS),  as  far  as  Azen  (see  ASSAM), 
and  even  further,  there  is  a  small  chain  of 
mountains  that  divides  Aracan  and  Cass^ 
from  the  Burmese.  .  .  ."—Sanffermano,  p.  83. 

1827. — *'  The  extensive  area  of  the  Barman 
territory  is  inhabited  by  many  distinct 
nations  or  tribes,  of  whom  I  have  heard 
not  less  than  eighteen  enumerated.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  are  the  proper 
Burmans,  the  Pegfuans  or  Talains,  the 
Shans  or  people  of  Lao,  the  Cassay,  or 
more  correctly  Kathtf.  .  .  "  —  Orawfurd't 
JourtuU,  872. 

1855.— "The  weaving  of  these  silks  .  .  . 
gives  employment  to  a  laige  body  of  the 
population  in  the  suburlM  and  villages 
round  the  capital,  especially  to  the  Mimiii- 
poarians,  or  Kath4,  as  they  are  called  by 
the  Burmese. 

"These  people,  the  descendants  of  un- 
fortunates who  were  carried  off  in  droves 
from  their  country  by  the  Burmans  in  the 
time  of  King  Mentaragyi  and  his  prede- 
cessors, form  a  very  great  proportion  .  .  . 
of  the  metropolitan  population,  and  they 
are  largely  diffused  in  nearly  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  Central  Burma.  .  .  .  Whatever 
work  is  in  hand  for  the  King  or  for  any  of 
the  chief  men  near  the  capital,  these  people 
supply  the  labouring  hands ;  if  boats  have 
to  be  manned  they  furnish  the  rowers ;  and 
whilst  engaged  on  such  tasks  any  remune- 
ration they  may  receive  is  very  scanty  and 
uncertain.'*— riU«,  Mitrion  to  Ava,  153-154. 

MXJNSUBDAB.  HincL  from  Pers. 
^nanmbddry  *the  holder  of  office  or 
dignity '  (Ar.  manmh).  The  term  was 
used  to  indicate  quasi-feudal  dependents 
of  the  Mo^l  Government  who  had 
territory  assigned  to  them,  on  condition 
of  their  supplying  a  certain  numb^  of 


horse,  600,  1000  or  more.  In  many- 
cases  the  title  was  but  nominal,  and 
often  it  was  assumed  without  warrant. 

(Mr.  Irvine  discusses  the  question  at 
ength  and  represents  fnanaab  by  ^^  the 
word  *  ranky*  as  its  object  was  to  settle 
precedence  and  fix  gradation  of  pay ; 
It  did  not  necessarily  imply  uie 
exercise  of  any  particular  office,  and 
meant  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  holder  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
State,  and  bound  in  return  to  yield 
certain  services  when  called  upon.* 
{J,R,A.S.,  July  1896,  pp.  610  seqq.)\ 

[1617.—'*.  .  .  slew  one  of  them  and 
twelve  Kaancipdares.'*— iSifr  T.  Jtoe,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  417 ;  in  li.  461,  <*  Mandpaaziaa." 

£628.  —  '' .  .  .  certain  Officers  of  the 
tia,  whom  they  call  Haasabdir."— P. 
della  ValU,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  97.] 

c.  1665.— "Kansebdan  are  Cavaliers  of 
Mafueb,  which  is  particular  and  honourable 
Pay ;  not  so  great  indeed  as  that  of  the 
Omraht  .  .  .  they  being  esteemed  as  tittle 
OmroAt,  and  of  the  rank  of  those,  that  are 
advanced  to  that  dignity." — Bernier,  Ei.T. 
p.  67  ;  [ed.  CoiuUUe,  215J. 

1673.— ''Munsubdan  or  peUy  omraAa." 
-'Fryer,  195. 

1758.—*' ...  a  mniisabdar  or  commaader 
of  6000  horse."— arm«,  ed.  180S,  ii.  278. 


MUNTEA,  s.  Skt  mantra,  'a  text 
of  the  Vedas ;  a  magical  formula.' 

1612.—*'.  .  .  Trata  da  causa  primeira, 
segundo  os  livros  one  tem,  chamadoe 
Terum  Maadra  mole'*  {matUra-mula,  w^Ata 
*text ').— C<wto,  Dec.  V.  liv.  vi.  cap.  S. 

1776.—**  Mantu^-a  text  of  the  EOiastar.** 
Salh«d,  Code,  p.  17. 

1817.—** ...  he  is  said  to  have  found  tbe 
great  mantra,  spell  or  talisman."  —  Miii^ 
Hist.  ii.  149. 

MITNTBEE,  s.  Skt  MatUri.  A 
minister  or  high  officiaL  The  word  is 
especially  affected  in  old  Hindu  States^ 
and  in  the  Indo-Chinese  and  Malay 
States  which  derive  their  andent 
civilisation  from  India.  It  is  tlie 
word  which  the  Portuguese  made  into 
i^«.w^a.riTi  (q.v.). 

1810.— **  When  the  Court  was  full,  and 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Gandu  the  merc^iaat^ 
was  near  the  throne,  the  Baja  entered.  .  •  . 
But  as  soon  as  the  Rajah  seated  himself,  the 
muntrias  and  hi^h  officers  of  state  anmvad 
themselves  according  to  their  rank." — In  a 
Malay's  account  of  Qovemment  House  at 
Calcutta,  transl.  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  Marut 
Oraham,  p.  200. 

[1811.— **lCantil.''  SeeunderOBAHXAT. 

[1829.— **  The  Kaattls  of  Mewar  pnfw> 
estates  to  pecuniary  stipend,  which  givas 
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more  oonaequonoe  in  every  point  of  view.*' — 
Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  150.] 

IffUNZIL,  s.  Ar.  manssU,  '  descend- 
ing or  alighting,'  hence  the  haltiM 
place  of  a  stage  or  march,  a  days 
.stage. 

1685.  — "We  were  not  able  to  reach 
Obdeen-deen  (ye  uBual  Meniill)  but  lay  at 
«  sorry  CaraYan  Sarai."— -fferf^M,  Diary, 
July  80;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  203.  In  i.  214, 
manaeill]. 

MUSCAT,  n.p.,  properly  Mddcdt, 
A  port  and  city  of  N.E.  Arabia  ;  for  a 
long  tinie  the  capital  of  'Oman.  (See 
UfAUM.) 

[1659.— "The  Governor  of  the  city  was 
Chah-Navaze-kan  .  .  .  descended  from  the 

ancient  Princes  of  Maohate "— jBcrwiw, 

ed.  CknutabU,'7Z.] 

1673.—"  Mnschat."    See  under  IMAUM. 

MUSIC.  There  is  no  matter  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  India 
differ  more  from  those  of  Englishmen 
than  OH  that  of  music,  and  curiously 
enough  the  one  kind  of  Western  music 
whicn  they  appreciate,  and  seem  to 
enjoy,  is  that  of  the  bagpipe.  This  is 
testified  by  Captain  Munro  in  the  passage 
quoted  below  ;  but  it  was  also  shown 
auring  Lord  Canning's  visit  to  Laliore 
in  IdS),  in  a  manner  which  dwells  in 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  present 
writers.  The  escort  consisted  of  part 
of  a  Highland  regiment.  A  venerable 
Sikh  chief  who  heard  the  pipes  ex- 
claimed :  *  That  is  indeed  music !  it 
is  like  that  which  we  hear  of  in 
Ancient  story,  which  was  so  exquisite 
that  the  hearers  became  insensible 
(hehoshy 

1780.— "The  bagpipe  appears  also  to  be  a 
favourite  instrument  among  the  natives. 
They  have  no  taste  indeed  for  any  other 
kind  of  music,  and  they  would  much  rather 
listen  to  this  instrument  a  whole  day  than 
to  an  organ  for  ten  minutes."— Jfttnro'* 
Narrative,  33. 

MUSK,  s.  We  get  this  word  from 
the  Lat.  muschus,  Ureek  fJt6ffxos,  and 
the  latter  must  have  been  got,  probably 
through  Persian,  from  the  Skt.  mushka^ 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  rendered 
in  the  old  English  phrase  *a  cod  of 
musk.'  The  oldest  known  Euronean 
mention  of  the  article  is  that  wnich 
we  ^ve  from  St.  Jerome ;  the  oldest 
medical  prescription  is  in  a  work  of 
Aetiufly  of  Amida  (c.    540).    In   the 


quotation  from  Cosmas  the  word  used 
is  fi6ffx<*f*  ai^cL  kastUri  is  a  Skt.  name, 
still,  according  to  Royle,  applied  to 
the  musk-deer  in  the  Himalaya.  The 
transfer  of  the  name  to  (or  from)  the 
article  called  by  the  Greeks  Koffrdpiw, 
which  is  an  analogous  product  of  the 
beaver,  is  curious.  The  Musk-deer 
(MoschtLs  moschiferus,  L.)  is  found 
throughout  the  Himalaya  at  elevations 
rarely  (in  summer)  below  8000  feet, 
and  extends  east  to  the  borders  of 
Szechuen,  and  north  to  Siberia. 

c.  390.— "Odoris  autem  suavitas,  etdiversa 
thymiamata,  etamomum,  etcyphi,  oenanthe. 
mJUKSOMy  et  peregrini  muris  pellicula,  quod 
dissolutis  et  amatoribus  conveniat,  nemo 
msi  dissolutus  ne^t."— St,  Jerome,  in  lib. 
Secund.  adv.  Jovtnianum,  ed.  Vallarni,  ii. 
col.  887. 

c.  545.— "This  little  animal  is  the  Musk 
(jU^X^^)*  The  natives  call  it  in  their  own 
tongue  KoffTovpi,  They  hunt  it  and  shoot 
it,  and  binding  tight  the  blood  collected 
about  the  nav^  they  cut  this  off,  and  this 
is  the  sweet  smelling  part  of  it,  and  what 
we  call  mw^."—Ooma»  Indieopleiuta,  Bk.  xi. 

["Muske  commeth  from  Tartaria.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  certaine  beast  in  Tartaria,  which 
is  wilde  and  big  as  a  wolfe,  which  beast  they 
take  aliue,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  small 
stanes  y*  his  blood  may  be  spread  through 
his  whole  body,  then  they  cut  it  in  pieces, 
and  take  out  all  the  bones,  and  beat  the 
flesh  with  the  blood  in  a  mortar  very  smal, 
and  dry  it,  and  make  purses  to  out  it  in  of 
the  skinf  and  these  be  the  Cods  of  Huske."-- 
Caesar  Frederick,  in  Hakl.  u.  87^] 

1678. —"Musk.  It  is  best  to  buy  it  in 
the  Cod  .  .  .  that  which  openeth  with  a 
bright  Mosl  colour  is  best."— yry«r,  212. 

MXJSK-BAT,  s.  The  ponular  name 
of  the  Sorex  caerulescens^  Jerdon,  [Oroci- 
dura  caeruUa,  Blanford],  an  animal 
having  much  the  figure  of  the  common 
shrew,  but  nearly  as  large  as  a  small 
brown  rat.  It  diffuses  a  strong  musky 
odour,  so  penetrative  that  it  is 
commonly  asserted  to  aflfect  bottled 
beer  by  running  over  the  bottles  in  a 
cellar.  As  Jerdon  j  udiciously  observes, 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
corks  have  been  affected  before  beina 
used  in  bottling;  [and  Blanford 
(Mamrmlia,  237)  writes  that  "the 
absurd  story  ...  is  less  credited  in 
India  than  \t  formerly  was,  owing  to 
the  discovery  that  liquors  bottled  in 
Europe  and  exported  to  India  are  not 
liable  to  he  tainted."]  When  the 
female  is  in  heat  she  is  often  seen  to 
be  followed  by  a  string  of  males 
giving  out  the  odour  strongly.    Can 
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this  be  the  mu»  peregrinus  mentioned 
by  St.  Jerome  (see  WJBK),  as  P. 
Vincenzo  siippoees  ? 

c.  1590.— **  Here  (in  Tooman  Bekhrad,  n. 
of  Kabul  R.)  are  also  mice  that  have  a  fine 
moskyioe&t."— ^yeen,  bv  Gladwin  (1800) 
ii.  166 ;  [ed.  JarreU,  ii.  406]. 

[1598.— "They  are  called  sweet  smelling 
Battel,  for  they  have  a  smell  as  if  they  were 
fullof  MnMke."— JUnM^oten,  Hak.  Soc.  1.303.] 

1653. —  "Les  rats  d'Inde  sont  de  deux 
sortes.  ...  La  deuxiesme  espece  que  les 
Portogais  appellent  cheroto  ou  odonferant 
est  de  la  figure  d'vn  furet "  (a  ferret),  "  mais 
extremement  petit,  sa  morseure  est  vene- 
neuse.  Lorsqu'il  entre  en  vne  chambre  Ton 
le  sent  incontinent,  et  Ton  Tentend  crier 
hrik,  krikj  krik" — Dt  la  Boullaye-U-GouZf 
ed.  1657,  p.  256.  I  may  note  on  this 
that  Jerdon  says  of  the  Sarex  murinus, — 
the  large  musk-rat  of  China,  Burma,  and 
the  Malay  countries,  extending  into  Lower 
Bengal  and  Southern  India,  especially  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  it  is  saia  to  be  the 
common  species  (therefore  probably  that 
known  to  our  author), — that  the  bite  is 
considered  venomous  bv  the  natives  {Mam- 
mals, p.  54),  [a  belief  for  which,  according 
to  Blanford  (/.c.  p.  236),  there  ia  no  founda- 
tion]. 

1672.— P.  Vincenzo  Maria,  speaking  of  his 
first  acquaintance  with  this  animal  (il  ratio 
del  miMco),  which  occurred  in  the  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Surat,  says  with  simplicity  (or 
malignity  ?) :  "I  was  astonished  to  perceive 
an  odour  so  fragrant*  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  most  religious  Fathers,  with  whom  I 
was  at  the  moment  in  conversation."  — 
ViaggiOy  p.  385. 

1681. — "This  country  has  its  vermin  also. 
They  have  a  sort  of  Rats  they  call  Maik- 
rata,  because  they  smell  strong  of  musk. 
These  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  of,  but 
of  all  other  sorts  of  Rats  they  do." — Knox. 
p.  81. 

1789.— H.  Munro  in  his  Narraiive  (p.  34) 
absurdly  enough  identifies  this  animal  with 
the  Bandicoot,  q.v. 

1813.— See  F&rbet,  Or.  Mem.  i.  42  ;  [2nd. 
ed.  i.  26]. 

MUSLIN,  8.  There  seems  to  l)e  no 
doubt  that  this  word  is  derived  f i-om 
Mosul  (Mausal  or  Mausil)  on  the 
Tigris,t  and  it  has  been  from  an  old 
date  the  name  of  a  texture,  but  ap- 
parently not  always  that  of  the  thin 
semi-transparent  tissue  to  which  we 
now  apply  it.  Dozy  (p.  323)  says  that 
the  Arabs  employ  maimli  in  the  same 


•  ^'Siupiva  d'vdire  tanta  ftagraiiza."  The 
Scotchman  is  laughed  at  for  "feeling"  a  smell, 
but  here  the  Italian  Kear*  one  1 

t  We  have  seen,  however,  somewhere  an  in- 
senloas  suggestion  that  the  word  really^  came 
from  Afauo^ta  (the  country  about  Masalipatam, 
according  to  PtolemyX  which  even  in  ancient 
times  was  Camous  for  flue  cotton  textures. 


sense  as  our  word,  quoting  the  Arabian 
Nights  (Macnaghten's  ed.,  L  176,  and 
iL  159X  in  both  of  which  the  word 
indicates  the  material  of  Afine  turban. 
[Burton  (i.  211)  translates  *  Mosul 
stuflf,'  and  says  it  may  mean  either  of 
<  Mosul    fashion,'    or    muslin.]     The 

? [notation  from  Ives,  as  well  as  that 
rom  Marco  Polo,  seems  to  apply  to  a 
different  texture  from  what  we  call 
muslin. 

1298.— '<  All  the  cloths  of  gold  and  sflk 
that  are  called  Mosoliu  are  made  in  thia 
country  (Mausul)."  —  Marco  Polo,  Bk.  L 
chap.  o. 

c.  1544.— 'MZmUMo/V  est  regio  in  Meeo- 
potamia,  in  qua  tezuntur  telae  ex  bombyoe 
valde  pulchrae,  quae  apud  Syros  et  Aegyp- 
tios  et  apud  mercatores  Venetos  appel- 
lantur  nmisoli,  ex  hoc  re^^onis  nomine,  Et 
principes  Aegyptii  et  Syn,  tempore  aestatia 
sedentes  in  loco  honorauiliori  induunt  vestea 
ex  hujusmodi  miuwoli.''  —  Andreae  BeUu- 
nensitf  Arabiconim  nominum  quae  in  libris 
Avicennae  sparsim  leg^bantur  Interpretaiio. 

1678.  —  ".  :  .  you  have  all  sorts  of 
Cotton-works,  Handkerchiefs,  long  Fillets, 
Girdles  .  .  .  and  other  sorts,  bv  the  Ara- 
In'ant  called  MOflsellini  (after  the  Country 
MvMolif  from  whence  they  are  brought^ 
which  is  situated  in  Mesopotamia),  by  us 
MuBlin."- /eauiM//,  p.  84. 

c.  1580.— "For  the  rest  the  said  Agiani 
(misprint  for  Bagnani,  Banyaiu)  wear 
clothes  of  white  musiolo  or  »es$a  (?) ;  having- 
their  garments  very  long  and  crossed  over 
the  breast."— &(uparo  Balbi,  f.  386. 

1673. —  "Le  drap  qu'on  estend  sur  lem 
matelas  est  d'une  toille  aussv  fine  que  de 
la  monaoeline." — App.  to  Journal  d'Ami, 
Oalland,  ii.  198. 

1685.— "I  have  been  told  by  several,  that 
mnaoeUn  (so  much  in  use  here  for  cravats) 
and  Calligo  (!),  and  the  most  of  the  Indian 
linens,  are  made  of  nettles,  and  I  see  ixyt 
the  least  improbability  but  that  they  vomj 
be  made  of  the  fibres  of  them."— Dr.  Hams 
Sloane  to  Mr.  Ray,  in  Ray  Corretpomdence^ 
1848,  p.  163. 

c.  1760.— "This  dtv  (Mo6u])'8  manufac- 
ture is  Mnasolin  [read  Mnisolen]  (a  ootton 
cloth)  which  they  make  very  strong  and 
pretty  fine,  and  sell  for  the  Eur^ean  and 
other  markets." — /ret,  Voyage,  p.  ^4. 

MXJSNUD,  8.  H.— Ar.  matnad^ 
from  root  sanad^  *he  leaned  or  rested 
upon  it.'  The  lar^  cushion,  &c,  used 
by  native  Princes  in  India,  in  place  of 
a  throne. 

1752.— "Salabat-jing  .  .  .  went  thiougH 
the  ceremony  of  sitting  on  the  miiBiiidor 
throne."— Orm^,  ed.  1803,  i.  250. 

1757.— "On  the  29th  the  Colonel  went  to 
the  Soubah's  Palaoe,  and  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  Rajahs  and  great  men  of  the  ooort^ 
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led  bim  to  the  MuMlaiid.  .  .  /' — R^fUxivM 
by  Luke  ScrafUn^  Etq.,  ed.  1770,  p.  93. 

1808.— "The  Peehwah  arriTod  yesterday, 
and  is  to  be  seated  on  the  mnsnad."—^. 
WelUOey,  in  Munro*t  Lip,  i.  348. 

1809.  —  "  In  it  was  a  miunad,  with  a 
carpet,  and  a  little  on  one  side  were  chairs 
on  a  white  cloth." — Li,  ValerUia,  i.  346. 

1824. — "They  spread  fresh  carpets,  and 
prepared  the  royal  miunud,  covering  it 
with  a  iBaffnificent  shawl."— JETai/i  Baba,  ed. 
1885,  p.  142. 

1827.— "The  Prince  Tippoo  had  scarcely 
dismounted  from  his  elephant,  and  occupied 
the  miuimd,  or  throne  of  cushions." — Sir 
W,  Scott,  Sttrgeim*9  Daughter,  ch.  xiv. 

MUSSALIA,  8.  P.-H.  (with 
change  of  sense  from  Ar.  mamlihy  pi. 
of  madafia)  'materials,  ingredients,' 
lit.  '  things  for  the  good  of,  or  things 
or  affairs  conducive  to  good.'  Though 
sometimes  used  for  the  ingredients  of 
any  mixture,  e,g.  to  form  a  cement,  the 
most  usual  application  is  to  spices, 
curry-stuffs  ana  the  like.  There  is  a 
tradition  of  a  very  rallant  Qovemor- 
Cteneral  that  he  na3  found  it  very 
tolerable,  on  a  sharp  but  brief  cam- 
paign, to  *' rough  it  on  chnprassies 
and  musflaulchees"  (qq.v.),  meaning 
chupatties  and  mussaUa. 

1780. — "A  dose  of  manall,  or  purgative 
spices." — Munro,  NarrtUive,  85. 

1809. — "At the  next  hut  the  woman  was 
grinding  misiiala  or  curry-stuff  on  a  flat 
smooth  stone  with  another  shaped  like  a 
rolling  pin." — Maria  Graham,  20. 

MUSSAUL,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
vMuiCal^  *a  torch.'  It  is  usually  made 
of  rags  wrapt  round  a  rod,  and  fed  at 
intervals  with  oil  from  an  earthen 
pot. 

c.  1407. — "Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the 
night  they  saw  the  Sultan's  camp  approach- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
miahal."— ^Munu2dit,  in  N.  dc  £xU.  xiv. 
Pt^  i.  153. 

1678.— "The  Duties*  march  like  Furies 
with  their  lighted  nnusals  in  their  hands, 
they  are  Pots  filled  with  Oyl  in  an  Iron 
Hoop>  like  our  Beacons,  and  set  on  fire  by 
stinking  rags."- JFryer,  83. 

1705.—".  .  .  flambeaux  qu'ils  appellent 
]Ia]imiM."-Xiet7/i^,  89. 

1809.— "These  Mvaaal  or  link-boys."— 
Ld.  Valentia,  I  17. 


«  Deotl,  a- torch-bearer.  Thus  Baber:  "If  the 
emperor  or  chief  nobility  (in  India)  at  any  time 
have  occasion  for  a  light  by  night,  these  filthy 
DetUieg  bring  in  their  lamps,  which  they  cany  up 
to  their  master,  and  stand  holding  it  close  by  hto 
aide  "—Baber,  8SS. 


1810.— "The 


inl,  or  flambeau,  con- 


sists of  old  rags,  wrapped  very  closely  round 
a  small  atick7--WaiuifMon,  V.  M,  i.  219. 

[1813.-f"  These  nocturnal  processions  il- 
lumined by  many  hundred  maBeanlii  or 
torches,  illustrate  the  parable  of  the  ten 
▼irgins.  .  .  "—Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  274. 

[1857.— "Near  him  was  another  Hindoo 
...  he  is  called  a  Mvaaal ;  and  the  lamps 
and  lights  are  his  special  department."— 
Lady  Falkland,  Chow-Chow,  2nd  ed.  i.  35.] 

MXJ88AIJL0HEE,  s.  Hind,  mask'- 
alchl  from  mash'al  (see  MtJSSAULX 
with  the  Turkish  termination  chi^ 
generally  implying  an  agent.  [In  the 
Arabian  Nights  {Burton,  i.  239)  aU 
mashaHli  is  the  executioner.]  The 
word  properly  means  a  link-boy,  and 
was  formerly  familiar  in  that  sense  as 
the  epithet  of  the  person  who  ran 
alongside  of  a  palanicin  on  a  night 
journey,  bearing  a  mussanL  **In 
Central  India  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  barber  (ndf)  to  carry  the  torch  ; 
hence  nM  commonly  =  *  torch-bearer ' " 
{M.'Gen,  Keatinge),  The  word  [or 
sometimes  in  the  corrupt  form  rnns- 
saull  is  however  still  more  frequent  as 
applied  to  a  humble  domestic,  whose 
duty  was  formerly  of  a  like  kind,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  quotation  from 
Ld.  Valentia,  but  who  now  looks  after 
lamps  and  washes  dishes,  &c.,  in  old 
English  phrase  '  a  scullion.' 

1610.  — "He  always  had  in  service  500 
Maaaalgeea."— /Vnc4,  in  Purchas,  i.  432. 

1662.— (In  Asam)  "they  fix  the  head  of 
the  corpse  rigidly  with  poles,  and  put  a  lamp 
with  plenty  of  oil,  and  a  maah'alohi  [torch- 
bearer]  alive  into  the  vault,  to  look  after 
the  lamp."  —  5AiA4&i«Wi»  Tdlith,  tr.  by 
Blochmaun,  in  J.A.S.B.  xli.  Ft.  i.  82. 

[1665.  — "They  (flambeaux)  merely  con- 
sist of  a  piece  of  iron  hafted  in  a  stick,  and 
surrounded  at  the  extremity  with  linen  rags 
steeped  in  oil,  which  are  renewed  ...  by 
the  Maaalchia,  or  link  boys,  who  carry  the 
oil  in  long  narrow-necked  vessels  of  iron  or 
brass."— i?«r«MT,  ed.  Constable,  361.] 

1673.— "Trois  Maaaalgla  du  Grand  Sei- 
gneur vinrent  faire  honneur  k,  M.  I'Ambas- 
sadeur  avec  leurs  feux  allum^." — Journal 
d'Ant,  Galland,  ii.  103. 

1686.  —  "After  strict  examination  he 
chose  out  2  persons,  the  Ckout  (Chous  t),  an 
Armenian,  who  had  charge  of  watching  my 
tent  that  night,  and  my  Moaaalagee,  a 
person  who  carries  the  light  before  me  in 
the  night,**Sedges,  Diary,  July  2 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  232], 

[1775.  -  " .  .  .  Maahaxgnea,  Torch- 
bearers."  —  Letter  of  W.  MaekraJbie,  in 
Francis,  Letter*,  i.  227.] 
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1791.—**.  .  .  un  niMolohi,  ou  porte- 
flambeau,  pour  la  nuit.*'— 5.  de  St.  rterre. 
La  Ohaumtire  Indienne,  16. 

1809.— "It  is  univenally  the  oiutom  to 
drive  out  between  suiuet  and  dinner.  The 
MaisalidiMS,  when  it  grows  dark,  go  out 
to  meet  their  masters  on  their  return,  and 
run  before  them,  at  the  full  rate  of  eiffht 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  numerous  lights 
moving  alons  the  esplanade  produoe  a  sin- 
gular and  pleasing  effect.'* — Ld,  VaUntia, 
1.240. 

1813.— '*  The  occupation  of  maiiaiilchee, 
or  torch-bearer,  although  generally  allotted 
to  the  village  barber,  in  the  purgannas 
under  my  charge,  may  vary  in  other  dis- 
tricts."—i^orfta,  Or.  Mem^  ii.  417  ;  [2nd  ed. 
ii.  43]. 

1826. — "After  a  short  conversation,  they 
went  away,  and  quickly  returned  at  the 
head  of  200  men,  accompanied  by  Mus- 
saloheM  or  torch -bearers."  —  Pandurang 
Ban',  667 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  69]. 

[1831.—".  .  .  a  mOBSOlei,  or  man  to  light 
up  the  place."— AtiiUtc  Journal,  N.S.  v.  197.] 

MUSSENDOM,  CAPE,  n.p.  The 
extreme  eastern  point  of  Arabia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Properly  speakinjg,  it  is  the  extremity 
of  a  small  precipitous  island  of  the 
name,  which  protrudes  beyond  the 
N.E.  horn  of  'Oman.  The  name  is 
written  Masdndim  in  the  map  which 
Dr.  Badger  gives  with  his  H.  of  'Oman. 
But  it  IS  Bds  Mamndam  (or  possibly 
Mamndum)  in  the  Mohit  of  Sidi  'Ali 
Kapudan  (J.  As.  Soc.  Bm.^  v.  469). 
Sprenger  writes  Mosandam  (AU.  Geog. 
Arabiens,  p.  107).  [I^iorier  gives 
another  explanation  (see  the  quotation 
IkjIow).] 

1616.—** ...  it  (the  coast)  trends  to  the 
N.E.  by  N.  30  leagues  until  Gape  Mooondon, 
which  IS  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Persia." 
—Barbosa,  32. 

1653. — ".  .  .  before  you  come  to  Cape 
Mo9andan,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Ataboro 
{^Affa^(av  &Kf>op)  and  which  he  puts  in  23^", 
but  which  we  put  in  26" ;  and  here  termin- 
ates our  first  division"  (of  the  Eastern 
Coasts).— J5orro#,  I.  ix.  1. 

1672.- 
*^  Olha  o  cabo  Asab6ro  que  ohamado 
Agora  he  Mo^and&o  dos  navegantes : 
Por  aqui  entra  o  lago,  que  he  feohado 
De  Ambia,  e  Persias  terras  abundantes." 
Camdet,  x.  102. 

By  Burton : 

"  Behold  of  Asab6n  the  Head,  now  hight 
Mosandam,  by  the  men  who  plough  the 

Main: 
Here  lies  the  Gulf  whose  long  and  lake- 
like Bight, 
parts  Araby  from  fertile  Persia's  plain." 


The  fact  that  the  poet  copies  the  misprint 
or  mistake  of  Barros  in  Ataboro,  shows  how 
he  myftde  use  of  that  historian. 

1673.— "On  the  one  side  St.  Jaques  (see 
JABK)  his  Headland,  on  the  other  that  of 
Mii8S«ndbwn  appeared,  and  afore  Sunset  we 
entered  the  Straights  Mouth."— /Vyer,  221. 

1727.— "The  same  Chain  of  rocky  Moan- 
tains  continue  as  high  as  Zear,  above  Cape 
MuaendeiL,  which  Cape  and  Cape  Jwaues 
begin  the  Gulf  of  Persia."— .4.  JTamilUm^ 
i.  71 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  73} 

1777.— "At  the  mouth  of  the  Strait  of 
Mooandon,  which  leads  into  the  Persian 
gulph,  lies  the  island  of  Oombroon"  (?)— 
Raynal,  tr.  1777,  i.  86. 

[1808.— "Mnueldom  is  a  still  stronger 
instance  of  the  perversion  of  words.  1m 
genuine  name  of  this  head-land  is  Maama 
Selemeh,  who  was  a  female  saint  of  Arabia, 
and  lived  on  the  spot  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. *'—Morier,  Journey  throuffh  Pema,  p. «.  ] 

MUSSOOLA,  MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT,  s.  The  surf  boat  used  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast ;  of  capacious  size, 
and  formed  of  planks  sewn  together 
with  coir-twine ;  the  open  joints  being 
made  j^ood  with  a  caulking  or  wadding 
of  twisted  coir.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  very  obscure.  Leyden  thought 
it  was  derived  from  "  masoula  .  .  .  the 
Mahratta  term  for  fish  "  (Morton's  Life 
of  Leyden,  64).  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Mahr.  word  for  fish  is  rndsoU, 
Konk.  m&tHll.  This  etymolM^y  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  JBp.  Heber  (see 
below) ;  [and  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Madras  Gloss.,  who  gives  TeL  fnasuUt^ 
Hind.  machhli\.  But  it  may  be  that 
the  word  is  some  Arabic  sea-term  not 
in  the  dictionaries.  Indeed,  if  the 
term  used  by  C.  Federici  (below)  l>e 
not  a  clerical  error,  it  suggests  a 
possible  etymology  from  the  Ap. 
masad,  *  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  palm- 
tree,  a  rope  made  of  it'  Another 
suggestion  is  from  the  Ar.  mawdl, 
*  joined,'  as  opposed  to  *dug-out,'*or 
canoes ;  or  possibly  it  may  be  from 
mahsUl,  *tax,'  if  these  boats  were 
subject  to  a  tax.  Lastly  it  is  possible 
that  the  name  may  be  connected  with 
T^ftff^l^pn.fjLtn  (q.v.),  where  similar 
boats  woidd  seem  to  have  been  in  use 
(see  Fryer,  26).  But  these  are  conjec- 
tures. The  quotation  from  Qasparo 
Baibi  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
handling  of  these  boats,  but  applies 
no  name  to  them. 

c.  1560.— ''Spaventosa  oosa'^  chi  nG  ha 
pih  visto,  rimbaroare  e  sbaroar  le  mercaatie 
e  le  persone  a  San  Tom^  .  .  .  adoper 
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<serte  barehette  fatte  aposta  molto  alte  e 
larghe,  oh'  esri  chiamano  Masudit  e  aono 
fatte  oon  tauole  sottilii  e  oon  oorde  BottUi 
ciurite  inaieme  ma  taaola  con  Taltre,"  ko. 
(there  follows  a  very  correct  deecription  of 
their  nae).— C.  Fedendf  in  Ramfirio,  iii.  391. 

c.  1580.—".  .  .  where  (Necapatam)  they 
-cannot  land  anything  but  m  the  liases  of 
the  flame  country." — Primer  e  Honra,  Ac., 
f.93. 

c.  1682.—" .  .  .  There  is  always  a  heavy 
.flea  there  (San  Thom€),  from  swell  or  storm ; 
,flo  the  merchandise  and  passengers  are  trans- 
ported from  shipboard  to  the  tovni  by  certain 
boats  which  are  sewn  with  fine  cords,  and 
when  they  approach  the  beach,  where  the 
sea  breaks  with  great  violence,  they  wait 
tOl  the  perilous  wave  has  past,  and  then,  in 
the  interval  between  one  wave  and  the  next, 
those  boatmen  pull  with  ffreat  force,  and  so 
run  ashore;  and  being  there  overtaken  by 
the  waves  they  are  carried  still  further  up 
the  beach.  And  the  boats  do  not  break, 
because  thev  give  to  the  wave,  and  because 
the  beach  is  covered  with  sand,  and  the 
boats  stand  upright  on  their  bottoms." — 
<h  Balbij  f .  89. 

1678.— "I  went  ashore  in  a  Musaoola,  a 
Boat  wherein  ten  Men  paddle,  the  two 
aftermost  of  whom  are  Steersmen,  using  their 
Paddles  instead  of  a  Rudder.  The  Boat  is 
not  strengthened  with  Knee-Timbers,  as  ours 
Are  ;  thebended  Planks  are  sowed  together 
with  Rope- Yam  of  the  Cocoe,  and  calked 
vrith  Dammar  (see  DAMMEB)  (a  sort  of 
Besin  taken  out  of  the  Sea),  so  artificially 
that  it  yields  to  every  ambitious  Surf."— 

[I($77._«<]l6iallafl."  SeeMUCOA.] 
1678.— "Three  Englishmen  drowned  bv 
upsetting  of  a  Mussoola  boat.  The  fourth 
on  board  saved  with  the  help  of  the 
Mvckwas"  (see  MUCOA].  - i^if.  St.  Geo. 
Oww».,Aug.l3.  Notet and Exts.yNo.\. p. 7S. 
1679.— "A  Mu8S«olM  being  overturned, 
^Uthough  it  was  very  smooth  water  and  no 
surf,  and  one  Englishman  being  drowned,  a 
Dutchman  being  with  difficulty  recovered, 
the  Boatmen  were  seized  and  put  in  prison, 
one  escaping."  — /Wrf.  July  14.  In  No. 
ii.  p.  16. 

il68S.— "  This  Evening  about  seven  a  Clock 
lOMnila  coming  ashoar  .  .  .  was  oversett 
in  the  Surf  and  alt  four  drowned. " — Pringle^ 
JHary^  Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  ii.  54.] 

1685.— "This  morning  two  Mnaoolas  fuid 
two  OattamaraTiM  came  off  to  ye  Shippe."— 
hedges.  Diary,  Feb.  8  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  182]. 

1760.— "As  soon  as  the  yawls  and  pin- 
naces reached  the  surf  they  dropped  their 
fCroplinjgs,  and  cast  off  the  masoolas,  which 
immediately  rowed  ashore,  and  landed  the 
troops."- Orme,  iii.  617. 

1762.— "No  European  boat  can  land,  but 
1  he  natives  make  use  of  a  boat  of  a  particular 
<;aostruction  called  a  Mauaolo,"  kc.—MS. 
IjOlnr  of  James  Eennellf  April  1. 

(1773.—".  .  .  the  governor  .  .  .  sent 
^Iso  four  Monnlas,  or  country  boats,  to 
accommodate  him.  .  .  ."— /t««,  182.] 


1788.— "The  want  of  KasflOOlA  boats 
(built  expressly  for  crossing  the  surf)  will 
be  severely  felt."— In  Life  ofGolAroohe,  9. 

1826.— "The  masnli-boats  (which  first 
word  is  merely  a  corruption  of  *  muchli, 
fish)  have  been  often  described,  and  except 
that  they  are  sewed  together  with  coco-nut 
twine,  instead  of  being  fastened  with  nails, 
they  very  much  resemble  the  high,  deep, 
charcoal  boats  ...  on  the  Ganges.  *--Heber, 
ed.  1844,  ii.  174. 

1879.—"  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  nothing 
but  a  long  open  beach,  on  which  the  surf 
dashes  witti  tremendous  violence.  Unlucky 
passengers  were  not  landed  there  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  were  thrown 
violently  on  the  shore,  from  springy  and 
elastic  MlM'"!'^  boats,  and  were  occasionally 
carried  off  by  sharks,  if  the  said  IxAts 
chanced  to  be  upset  in  the  rollers."— iSWy. 
Review,  Sept.  20. 

MXJSSUOK,^.  The  leathern  water- 
bag,  consisting  of  the  entire  skin  of 
alarge  goat,  stript  of  the  hair  and 
dressed,  which  is  carried  by  a  hhMhil 
(see  BHEESTY).  Hind.  Ttutshak^  Skt. 
masaJca. 

[1610.— "Mnssocke."  See  under  RUPEE. 

[1751.— "7  hands  of  MuBuk"  (probably 
moaning  ^Awri*).- In  Yule,  Hedges'  Dtary, 
Hak.  Soc.  II.  xi.] 

1842.— "Miffhtjit  not  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  experiment  of  having  'muBsncks' 
made  of  waterproof  cloth  in  England  ?  — 
^iV  G.  Arthur,  in  Ind.  Adm.  of  Lard  Jcllen- 
horough,  220. 

MUSSULMAN,  adj.  and  s.  Mahom- 
medan.  Muslim,  *  resigning'  or /sub- 
mitting' {sc  oneself  to  God),  is  the 
name  given  by  Mahommed  to  the 
FaithfiS.  The  "Persian  plural  of  this  is 
Muslimdn,  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  singular,  and  the  word 
MusUmdn  or  Musalmdn  thus  formed. 
[Others  explain  it  as  either  from  Ar. 
pi.  Muslimin,  or  from  Muslim-man, 
*like  a  Muslim,'  the  former  of  which 
is  adopted  by  Platts  as  most  probable.  J 

1246.  —  "  Intravimus  terram  Biaermliio- 
rum.  Isti  homines  linguam  Coinanicam 
loquebantur,  etadhuc  loquuntur ;  sed  lepem 
Sarracenorum  tenerxt."-* Piano  Carpinx,  m 
Rec.  de  Voyages,  &c.  iv.  750. 

c  1540  — " .  .  .  diss©  Por  ^^^  ^eee&f  Lak, 
hilak,  hilah,  lah  Muhamed  rofol  halah,  o 
Massoleymoens  e  homes  jvMos  da  sania  ley 
de  Mafamede."— Pinto,  ch.  lix. 

l^'Q, "Although  each  horde  (of  Tartars) 

has  its  proper  name,  e.g.  particularly  the 
horde  of  the  Savolhensians  .  .  .  and  many 
others,  which  are  in  truth  Mahometans ;  yet 
do  they  hold  it  for  a  gneyous  insult  aad 
reproach  to  be  called  and  styled  Turks  ;  they 
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wish  to  be  stvled  BMdnnaiii,  and  by  thu 
name  the  Turks  also  desire  to  be  styled."— 
Herberstein,  in  RamusiOf  ii.  f.  171. 

[1568.—"  I  have  noted  here  before  that  if 
any  Christian  will  become  a  BnBOKman,  .  .  . 
and  be  a  Mahumetan  of  their  religion,  they 

S've  him  any  gifts  .  .  ." — A,  £iward,  in 
akl.  i.  442.J 

c.  1580.— ''Tutti  sopradetti  Tartan  segui- 
tano  la  f ede  de'  Turchi  et  alia  Torchesca  cre- 
dono,  roa  si  tegono  a  gran  vergogna,  e  molto 
si  corrociano  I'esser  detti  Turchi,  seoondo  che 
all'  inoontro  godono  d'esser  Besimnaiii,  cio^ 
g8te  eletta,  chiamati."  —  Detcrittione  delta 
Sarmatia  Emrowa  del  magn*  oaval.  AUu. 
OvagninOy  in  KavitaiOf  ii.  la.  ii.  f .  72. 

1619. — " .  .  .  i  MaBalxnaiii,  cio^  i  sal- 
vati:  che  cosa  pazzamente  si  chiamano  fra 
di  loro  i  maomettani."— P.  delta  Valley  i.  7W. 
„  "  The  precepts  of  the  MOBlemanB 
are  findL  circumcision  .  .  ." — Gabriel  SUmitOf 
in  PurchaSf  ii.  1504. 

1653.—'* .  .  .  son  infanterie  d'Indistannis 
UfA^nanlifHiiTiM  ou  Indiens  de  la  secte  des 
Sonnis."— 2>«  la  BouHaye-U-Gouz^  ed.  1657, 
288. 

1673. — "  Yet  here  are  a  sort  of  bold,  lusty, 
and  most  an  end,  drunken  Beggars  of  the 
Moflalexnen  Cast,  that  if  they  see  a  Christian 
in  good  clothes,  mounted  on  a  stately  horse 
.  .  .  are  presently  upon  their  Punctilio's 
with  Gkxl  Almighty,  and  interrogate  him. 
Why  he  suffers  him  to  go  a  Foot,  and  in 
Ra^,  and  this  Cofery  (see  CAFFEB)  (Un- 
behever)  to  vaunt  it  thus  ? " — Fryer ^  91. 

1788. — "  We  escape  an  ambiguous  termina- 
tion by  adopting  Moslem  instead  of  MuBOl- 
man  in  the  plural  number." — Oibbony  pref. 
to  vol.  iv. 

MUST,  adj.  Pers.  mast,  *  drunk.' 
It  is  applied  in  Persia  also,  and  in 
India  specially,  to  male  animals,  such 
as  elepbants  and  camels,  in  a  state  of 
periodical  excitement. 

[1882.— "Fits  of  Miut  differ  in  duration 
in  different  animals  (elet>hants) ;  in  some 
they  last  for  a  few  weeks,  in  others  for  even 
four  or  five  months." — Sanderson,  Thirteen 
Years,  3rd  ed.,  59.] 

MUSTEES,  ME8TIZ,  &c.,  s.  A 
half-caste.  A  corruption  of  the  Port. 
mestip),  having  the  same  meaning  ;  "a 
mixling ;  applied  to  human  beings  and 
animals  born  of  a  father  and  mother 
of  different  species,  like  a  mule" 
{Bluteau)  ;  French,  mitu  and  mdif, 

1546. — "The  Qovemor  in  honour  of  this 
great  action  (the  victory  at  Diu)  ordered 
Uiat  all  the  mestl^B  who  were  in  Dio  should 
be  inscribed  in  the  Book,  and  that  pay  and 
subsistence  should  be  assigned  to  them, — 
subject  to  the  King's  confirmation.  For  a 
regulation  had  been  sent  to  India  that  no 
mesti^  of  India  should  be  given  pay  or 
subsistence  :  for,  as  it  was  laid  down,  it  was 


their  duty  to  serve  for  nothing,  seeinp^  that 
they  had  their  houses  and  heritages  in  the 
country,  and  being  on  their  native  soil  were 
bound  to  defend  it." — Correa,  iv.  580. 

1552. — " .  .  .  the  sight  of  whom  as  soon 
as  they  came,  caused  immediately  to  gather 
about  them  a  number  of  the  natives,  Moors 
in  belief,  and  Negroes  with  curly  hair  in 
appearance,  and  some  of  them  only  swarthy, 
as  Deingiiiigti9M."— JBorrof,  I.  ii.  1. 

1586. — *'.  .  .  che  se  sono  nati  qua  di 
donne  indiane,  gli  domandano  moftibd." — 
SasseUi,  in  De  Gubematis,  188. 

1588. — " ...  an  Interpretour  .  .  .  which 
was  a  Mestiio,  that  is  halfe  an  Indian,  and 
halfe  a  Portugall."— Oin^a^  in  Hatl.  iv.  337. 

0. 1610.—"  Le  Capitaine  et  les  Marehands 
estoient  Mastifii,  les  autres  Indiens  Chris- 
tianisez." — Pyrard  de  Lavalyi.  165;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  78  ;  also  see  i.  2401  This  author  has 
also  Motifs  (ii.  10 ;  FHak.  Soc.  i.  373}),  and 
again:  **.  .  ;  quils  appellent  MttCM, 
cW  k  dire  M0ti£i,  mesles"  (iL  23;  [Hak. 
Socii.  38]). 

„  "  le  vy  vne  moustre  generalle  de 
tons  les  Habitans  portans  armes,  tant 
Portugais  que  Mstioes  et  Indiens,  and  se 
trouuerent  environ  4000."— Jfo^s^^  352. 

[1615.—*'  A Meitiso  came  to  demandpas- 
sage  in  our  junck." — Cocks* s  Diary,  Uak. 
Soc  i.  216.] 

1653.  -(At  Goa)  "  Les  Mestisaos  sont  de 
plusieurs  sortes,  mais  fort  mesprisez  dea 
keinolB  et  Castissos  (see  CASTEsSk  paroe 
qu'il  y  a  eu  vn  pen  de  sang  noir  osas  la 

generation  de  leurs  anoestres  ...  la  tadie 
'auoir  eu  pour  anceetre  nne  Indienne  lenr 
demeure  iusques  k  la  oentiesme  generation : 
ils  peuuent  toutesfois  estre  soldats  et  G^- 
taines  de  forteresses  ou  de  vaisseanx,  s^ 
font  profession  de  suiure  les  armes,  et  s'ila 
se  iettent  du  oost^  de  I'Eglise  ils  peuuent 
estre  Lecteurs,  mais  non  Prouinciaox.** — 
De  la  Boullaye-le-Oous,  ed.  1657,  p.  226l 

c.  1665.— "And,  in  a  word,  Bengals  is  a 
country  abounding  in  all  things;  and  'tis 
for  this  verv  reason  that  so  many  Portu- 
guese,  Mestida,  and  other  Christians  are 
led  thither."  — iJemier,  E.T.  140;  [ed. 
Constable,  438]. 

[1673.—"  Beyond  the  Outworks  live  a  few 
Portugais  MuatttroM  or  mstermdoas.** — 
Fryer,  67.] 

1678.— "Noe  Roman  Catholick  or  Papist^ 
whether  English  or  of  any  other  nation 
shall  bear  office  in  this  Garrison,  and  shall 
have  no  more  pay  than  80  fananm  per 
mensem,  as  private  oentinalls,  and  the  pay 
of  those  of  tne  Portugues  nation,  as  Euio- 
peans,  MuBtaeeet,  and  Topaaaas,  is  from 
70  to  40  fuiAiiiB  per  mensem." — ArtieUa  said 
Orders  .  ,  ,  qf  Ft,  &,  Geo,,  Madraspatam. 
In  Notes  and  Exts.,  i.  88. 

1699.—"  Wives  of  Freemen,  Mniteas."— 
Census  of  Company's  Servants  on  the  Coast, 
in  Wheeler,  i.  &6. 

1727.—'*  A  poor  Seaman  had  got  a  prettr 
Mnitioe  Wife."— il.  Hamilton,  ii.  10;  [«L 
1744,  ii.  8]. 
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1781. — "Eloped  from  the  service  of  his 
MLstress  a  Slave  Boy  aged  20  years,  or 
thereabouts,  pretty  white  or  colour  of 
Jliisiy,  tall  and  sunder."— ^tcity'^  Bengal 
iSazdte,  Feb.  24. 

1799.— "August  18th.  .  .  .  Visited  by  ap- 
pointment .  .  .  Mrs.  Carey,  the  last  survivor 
of  thoee  unfortunate  persons  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  .  .  . 
This  lady,  now  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  as 
ahe  herself  told  me,  is  ...  of  a  fair  Mesticia 
«olour.  .  .  .  She  confirmed  all  which  Mr. 
Holwell  has  said.  .  .  "—Note  by  Thomas 
Boileau  (an  attorney  in  Calcutta,  the  father 
•of  Major-Generals  John  Theophilus  and 
A.  H.  E.  Boileau,  R.E.  (Bengal)),  quoted  in 
Behcet  qf  Old  Calcutta,  84. 

1834.— "Ton  don't  know  these  Baboos. 
.  .  .  Most  of  them  now-a-days  have  their 
Miiteasa  Beebeea,  and  their  Moosulmaunees, 
and  not  a  few  their  Oora  Beebees  likewise." 
—The  Baboo,  kc,  167-168. 

1868.— "These  Masiisat,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  the  native  Indians  of  the  Philip- 
pines, whose  blood  has  to  a  great  extent 
perhaps  been  mingled  with  that  of  their 
fipanish  rulers.  They  are  a  very  exclusive 
people  .  .  .  and  have  their  own  places  of 
amusement  .  .  .  and  Mestiia  balls,  to 
which  no  one  is  admitted  who  does  not  don 
the  costume  of  the  country." — Collingtoood, 
BamUet  qfa  Naturalist,  p.  296. 

MnSTEB,8.  ATOttem,ora8ample. 
From  Port,  mostra  (Span,  muestra,  Ital. 
mottra).  The  word  is  current  in  (jhina, 
ss  well  as  India.  See  Wells  Williams's 
Guide,  237. 

o.  1444.— "  Vierfio  as  nossas  Gal^  por 
oommissfio  sua  oom  algunas  amostras  de 
a^cai;  da  Madeira,  de  Sangue  de  Drago,  e 
de  outras  cousas.  — Oadatnoata,  Navegofdo 
primeira,  6. 

1568.—"  And  they  gave  me  a  mostra  of 
omomMm,  which  I  brought  to  Goa,  and 
ahowed  to  the  apothecaries  here;  and  I 
compared  it  with  the  drawings  of  the 
eim^es  of  Dioscorides." — Garcia,  f .  15. 

1601.—"  Miuten  and  Shewes  of  Gold."— 
Old  Trwad.  o/Galvano,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  83. 

1612.— "A  Moore  came  aboord  with  a 
muter  of  Cloves."— iSbm,  in  Purchat,  i.  857. 

[1612-13.  — "MnrtraM."  See  under 
COBGE.] 

1673.—"  Merchants  bringing  and  receiving 
]Iiiiiton."-/Vyer,  84. 

1702.—".  .  .  Packing  Stuff,  Packing 
Materials.  Mvften."- (Juinquepartite  In- 
denture, m  Charters  qfthe  E.I.  Co.,  325. 

1727.—'*  He  advised  me  to  send  to  the 
KsDff  .  .  .  that  I  designed  to  trade  with  his 
Subjects  .  .  .  which  I  did,  and  in  twelve 
i>B,y9  received  an  Answer  that  I  might,  but 
denred  me  to  send  some  person  up  with 
Miuton  of  aU  my  Goods."— ^.  Hamilton, 
ii.  200  ;[ed.  1744]. 


c.  1760. — "  He  (the  tailor)  never  measures 
you ;  he  only  asks  matter  for  master,  as  he 
terms  it,  that  is  for  a  pattern." — Ives,  52. 

1772.— "The  Governor  and  Council  of 
Bombay  must  be  written  to,  to  send  round 
Musters  of  such  kinds  of  silk,  and  silk  piece- 
goods,  of  the  manufacture  of  Bengal,  as  will 
serve  the  market  of  Surat  and  Bombay."— 
Price's  Travels,  i.  89. 

[1846.—"  The  above  muster  was  referred 
to  a  party  who  has  lately  arrived  from 
.  .  .  England.  .  .  ."— /.  Aari.  Hort.  Soc., 
in  WaU,  Ec&n.  Diet.  vi.  pt.  h.  601.] 

MXJTLXTB,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar.  -nuU- 
lab.  The  Ar.  from  talab,  ^he  asked,* 
properly  means  a  question,  hence 
intention,  wish,  object,  &c.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  use  it  always  means  'purpose, 
gist,'  and  the  like.  Illiterate  natives 
by  a  common  form  of  corruption  turn 
the  word  into  matbal.  In  the  Punjab 
this  occurs  in  printed  books ;  and  an 
adjective  is  formed,  maibcUi,  *  opinion- 
ated,' and  the  like. 

MUTT,  MXJTH,  s.  Skt.  matha;  a 
sort    of    convent    where    a    celibate 

Sriest  (or  one  making  such  profession) 
ves  with  disciples  making  the  same 
profession,  one  of  whom  becomes  his 
successor.  Buildings  of  this  kind  are 
very  common  all  over  India,  and  some 
are  endowed  with  large  estates. 

[1856.—".  .  .  a  Gosaeen's  Mut  in  the 
neighbourhood  .  .  ."—BOs  Mold,  ed.  1878, 
p.  627.] 

1874. — "The  monastic  Order  is  celibate, 
and  in  a  great  degree  erratic  and  mendicant, 
but  has  anchorage  places  and  head -quarters 
in  the  maths." — Cole.  Review,  cxvii.  212. 

MUTTON(K)SHT,  s.  (*.«.  *  Mutton- 
flesh.')  Anglo-Indian  domestic  Hind, 
for  *  Mutton.' 

MUTTONGYE,  s.  Sea-Hind,  ma- 
tang<Uj  a  ^nautical)  martingale ;  a  cor- 
ruption 01  the  Eng.  word. 

MUTTBA,  n.p.  A  very  ancient 
and  holy  Hindu  city  on  the  Jumna, 
30  miles  above  Agra.  The  name  is 
Mathura^  and  it  appears  in  Ptolemy 
as  Mddovpa  ii  tQv  Oe&¥.  The  sanctity 
of  the  name  has  caused  it  to  l>e 
applied  in  numerous  new  localities ; 
see  under  MADUBA.  [Tavemier  (ed. 
Ball,  iL  240)  calls  it  Matora,  and 
Bemier  (ed.  Carutable,  66^  Matunui.] 

ICUZABABAD,  n.p.  Ar.— P. 
MaJksOddbdd,  a  name  that  often  occurs 
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in  books  of  the  18th  century.  It  per- 
tains to  the  same  city  that  has  latterly 
been  called  MurModbOd,  the  capitcd 
of  the  Naw&bs  of  Bengal  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The 
town  MiusaUddbSd  is  stated  by  Tiefen- 
thaler  to  have  been  founded  by  Akbar. 
The  Governor  of  Ben^l,  Murshid  Kuli 
Khfin  (also  called  in  English  histories 
Jafier  Khan),  moved  the  seat  of  Qovern- 
nient  hither  in  1704,  and  gave  the 
place  his  own  name.  It  is  written 
Mwnuiavad  in  the  early  English 
records  down  to  1760  {Sir  W.  W. 
Hunter). 

[o.  1670.->*'  Kadeaaa  Banrki,''  in  Taver- 
ftter,  ed.  Ball,  i.  132.] 

1684.—"  Dec.  26.— In  ye  morning  I  went 
to  pye  Bulohnnd  a  visit  acoording  to  his 
invitation,  who  rose  up  and  embraoed  me 
when  I  came  near  him,  enquired  of  mv 
health  and  bid  me  welcome  to  Hnxoodavad. 
.  .  ,"—ffedgeg,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  59. 

1703-4.— "The  first  act  of  the  Nuwab,  on 
his  return  to  Bengal,  was  to  change  the 
name  of  the  city  of  makhsoosabad  to  Moor- 
shudabad ;  and  by  establishing  in  it  the 
mint,  and  by  ere<}ting  a  palace  ...  to 
render  it  the  capital  of  the  Province." — 
SUwart,  H,  of  Bengal,  809. 

1726.— "Moxadabath."— Fo/«t<t>,  Cho- 
ram.,  Ac.,  147. 

1727.— *' Mnzadabaud  is  but  12  miles 
from  it  (Cossimbazar),  a  Place  of  much 
ffreater  Antiquity,  and  the  Mogul  has  a 
Mint  there  ;  but  the  ancient  name  of 
Muxaddbaud  has  been  changed  for  Rajah- 
mal,'  for  above  a  Century." — A,  Hamilum, 
ii.  20  ;  fed.  1744].  (There  is  great  confusion 
in  this.) 

1761.— "I  have  heard  that  Ram  Kissen 
Seat,  who  lives  in  Calcutta,  has  carried  goods 
to  that  place  withoutpaying  the  Muxidavad 
Syre  (see  SAYEB)  Cnowkey  duties.  I  am 
ereatly  surprised,  and  send  a  Chubdar  to 
bring  him,  and  desire  you  will  be  speedy  in 
delivering  him  over." — Letter  from  NairaJb 
Allyverdi  Caun  to  the  Prest.  of  Council, 
dated  Miuddayad,  May  20. 

1758. — "En  omettant  quelques  lieux  de 
moindre  consideration,  je  m'arrdte  d'abord 
ik  Moosudabad.  Ce  nom  signifie  viUe  de  la 
monnoie.  Et  en  effet  c'est  \k  oh  se  frappe 
oelle  du  pays ;  et  un  grand  fauxbourg  de 
cette  ville,  appeM  Azingonge,  est  la  r^dence 
du  Nabab,  qui  gouveme  le  Bengale  presque 
souverainement." — D*Anville,  68. 

1756.— "The  Nabob,  irritated  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  expectations  of  im- 
mense wealth,  ordered  Mr.  Holwell  and  the 
two  other  prisoners  to  be  sent  to  Miiza- 
dayad."— Onn«,  iii.  79. 

1782.—"  You  demand  an  account  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  Moeul's  dominions  and 
Mnzadabad.  ...  I  imagine  when  you 
made  the  above  requisition  that  you  did  it 
with  a  view  rather  to  try  my  knowledge 


than  to  increase  your  own,  for  your  great 
skill  in  geography  would  point  out  to  yoa 
that  Mnza&bad  is  as  far  from  Madras,  a» 
Constantinople  is  from  Glasgow." — T.  Munny 
to  his  brother  William,  in  Zi/e,  ko,  iiL  41. 

1884.  —  It  is  alleged  in  a  passage  in- 
troduced in  Mrs.  C.  Mackende's  interestiag- 
memoir  of  her  husband,  Stormt  aaid  Stnukine 
of  a  Soldier's  Life,  that  "Admiral  WatKXk 
used  to  sail  up  in  his  ships  to  Moorshedabad.** 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  this  statement. 
So  far  as  I  can  trace,  it  does  not  appear- 
that  the  Admiral's  flag-ship  ever  went 
above  Chandemagore,  and  toe  largest  of 
the  vessels  sent  to  Hoogly  even  was  th» 
Bridgewater  of  20  guns.  N'o  vessel  erf  th» 
fleet  appears  to  have  gone  higher. 

MXJZBEE,  s.  Tbe  name  of  a  claaa 
of  Sikbs  originally  of  low  caste,  vulg. 
maxbUy  apparently  mazhabi  from  Ar. 
mazhab,  *  ndimous  belief.'  Cunningham 
indieed  says  that  the  name  was  applied 
to  Sikh  converts  from  Mahommodan- 
ism  (History,  p.  379).  But  this  is  not 
the  usual  application  now.  ["When 
the  sweepers  nave  adopted  the  Sikh 
faith  they  are  known  as  Iffaaltmlwif 
.  .  .  When  the  Chuhra  is  circum- 
cised  and  becomes  a  Musulman,  he  is 
known  as  a  MusaUi  or  a  Kotdna^ 
(Maclagan,  Panjab  Germu  Rep.y  1891, 

L202).]  The  original  corps  of  Mnz- 
M,  now  represented  by  the  32nd 
Bengal  N.I.  (Pioneers)  was  raised 
among  the  men  labouring  on  the 
Baree  Doab  Canal. 

1*868.— "On  the  19th  June  (1857)  I  ad- 
vocated, in  the  search  for  new  Military 
classes,  the  raising  of  a  corps  of  Xvna- 
bees.  .  .  .  The  idea  was  ultimately  carried 
out,  and  improved  by  makingthem  pionears.**^ 
—Letter  from  Col.  H.  B.  JBdwardet  to  B. 
Montgomery,  JStq.,  March  23. 

„  "  To  the  same  destination  (Delhi) 
was  sent  a  strong  corps  of  Miiahub«6  (low- 
caste)  Sikhs,  numbering  1200  men,  to  serve 
as  pioneers." — Letter frvm  R.  Temple.  Secre- 
(ary  to  Punjab  Govt.,  dd.  Lahore,  May  25, 

MTDAN,  MEXDAUN,  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  maiddn.  An  open  space, 
an  esplanade,  parade-ground  or  ^^en, 
in  or  adjoining  a  town ;  a  piaaasa  (in 
the  Italian  sense) ;  any  open  plain 
with  grass  on  it ;  a  ckaugdn  (see 
CHICANE)  ground  ;  a  battle-field.  In 
At.,  usually,  a  hippodrome  or  race- 
course. 

c.  1880. — "  But  the  brethren  were  mean- 
while brought  out  to  the  Medan,  ».«.,  the 
piasEa  of  the  City,  where  an  exceeding  great 
fire  had  been  kindled.  And  Friar  liioiiias 
went  forward  to  oast  himself  into  the  tr% 
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but  as  he  did  bo  a  certain  Saracen  caught 
him  by  the  hood  .  .  "—Friar  Odoric,  in 
Cathay,  68. 

1618. — "  When  it  w  the  hour  of  oomi>Une8, 
or  a  little  later  to  speak  exactly,  it  is  the 
time  for  the  promenade,  and  every  one  goes 
on  horseback  to  the  meidan,  which  is  always 
kept  clean,  watered  by  a  number  of  men 
whose  business  this  is,  who  water  it  carrying 
the  water  in  skins  sluns  over  the  shoulder, 
and  usually  well  shaded  and  very  cool."— 
P.  della  VaUe,  i.  707. 

c.  1665.— "Celui  (Quervansera)  des  i^tran- 
gers  est  bien  plus  spacieuz  que  I'autre  et  est 
quarr^  et  tons  deux  font  face  au  Meidan." 
—Thevenoty  v.  214. 

1670.— "  Before  this  house  is  a  great 
square  ititlfian  or  promenade,  planted  on 
all  sides  with  great  trees,  standing  in  rows." 
— Andrietz,  So. 

1673. — "  The  Midan,  or  open  Space  before 
the  Caun's  Palace,  is  an  Oblong  and  Stately 
Piatzo,  with  real  not  belied  Cloisters."- 
Fryer,  249. 

1828. — "All  this  was  done  with  as  much 
coolness  and  precision,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
exerdse  upon  the  maidaim." — The  Kuzzil- 
baahyi,  228. 

[1859.  -"A  24-pound  howitzer,  hoisted  on 
to  the  maintop  of  the  Shannon,  looked 
menadngly  over  the  Maidan  (at  Calcutta) 
.  .  ."— 0/ioAan/,  Narrative  of  Ld,  ElgirCt 
Mistumj  i.  60. 

MTNA,  MIKA,  &c.  s.  Hind. 
maina.  A  name  applied  to  several 
birds  of  the  family  of  starlings.  The 
common  myna  is  the  Acridotheres  tristis 
of  Linn. ;  the  southern  Hill-Myna  is  the 
Gracula,  also  Euldbes  religiom  of  Linn. ; 
the  Northern  Hill-Myna,  Eulahes  inter- 
media  of  Hay  (see  Jerdon*s  Birds,  ii. 
Pt.  i.  325,  337,  339).  Of  both  the 
first  and  last  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  among  the  most  teachable  of 
imitative  birds,  articulating  words 
with  great  distinctness,  and  without 
PollVs  nasal  tone.  We  have  heard  a 
wild  one  (probably  the  first),  on  a 
tree  in  a  field,  spontaneously  echoing 
the  very  peculiar  call  of  the  black 
partridge  from  an  adjoining  jungle, 
with  unmistakable  truth.  There  is 
a  curious  description  in  Aelian  {De 
Nat,  An.  xvi.  2)  of  an  Indian  talking 
bird  which  we  thought  at  one  time 
to  he  the  Myna;  but  it  seems  to  be 
nearer  the  81lftm&,  and  under  that 
head  the  quotation  will  be  found. 
[Mr.  M*Chrindle  (Invasion  of  India,  186) 
18  in  favour  of  the  Myna,'] 

[1690.— "The  Hyoah  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  Shdraif  with  ffloasy  black  plumage,  but 
with  the  bill,  wattles  and  tail  coverts  yellow. 


It  imitates  the  human  voice  and  speaks  with 
^t  distinctness." — J^U,  ed.  Jarre 
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1631. — Jac.  Bontius  describes  a  kind  of 
Myna  in  Java,  which  he  calls  Pim,  seu 
potius  Stumus  Indian.  "The  owner,  an 
old  Mussulman  woman,  only  lent  it  to  the 
author  to  be  drawn,  after  great  persuasion, 
and  on  a  stipulation  that  the  b^oved  bird 
should  get  no  swine's  flesh  to  eat.  And 
when  he  had  promised  aocordinglv,  the 
avis  pemma  immediately  began  to  chaunt : 
OraTig  N€uaranica^ormacanbcUnI  i.e.  *I>og 
of  a  Christian,  eater  of  swine!'" — Lib.  v. 
cap.  14,  p.  67. 

S 664.—"  In  the  Duke's  chamber  there  is 
rd,  given  him  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  surgeon, 
comes  from  the  East  Indys,  black  the 
greatest  part,  with  the  finest  collar  of  white 
about  the  neck  ;  but  talks  many  things  and 
neyes  like  the  horse,  and  other  things,  the 
best  almost  that  ever  I  heard  bird  m  my 
life."— Pepy#,  Diary ^  April  26.  Prof.  Newton 
in  Mr.  Wheatley's  ed.  nv.  118)  is  inclined  to 
identify  this  witl^he  Myna,  and  notes  that 
one  of  the  earliest  figures  of  the  bird  is  by 
Eleazar  Albin  (Nat,  Hist,  of  Birds,  ii.  pi.  88) 
in  1738. 

[1708.  —  "Amon^  singing  birds  that 
which  in  Bengali  is  called  the  Mlaaw  i» 
the  only  one  that  comes  within  my  know- 
ledge."—In  Yule,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  coczxziv.] 

1803. — "During  the  whole  of  our  stay  two 
minahi  were  talking  almost  incessantly,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  old  lady,  who  often 
laughed  at  wlutt  thev  said,  and  praised  their 
talents.  Her  hookah  filled  up  the  intervaL '" 
—Ld.  Valentitty  i.  227-8. 

1813. — "  The  myneh  is  a  very  entertaining 
bird,  hopping  about  the  house,  and  articu- 
lating several  words  in  the  manner  of  the 
starling."— iTw6«,  Or,  Mem.  i.  47  ;  [2nd  ed. 
i.  82.] 

1817.—"  Of  all  birds  the  chiong  (miner)  is 
themoet  highly  prized.  "—/2fl5^,  /am,  i.  260. 

1876.— "A  talking  mina  in  a  cage,  and  a 
rat-trap,  completed  the  adornments  of  the 
veranda."— rA«  Dilemma^  ch.  xii. 
'  1878.— "The  myna  has  no  wit.  .  .  .  Hi» 
onl^  way  of  catching  a  worm  is  to  lay  hold 
of  its  tail  and  pim  it  out  of  its  hole, — 
firenerally  breaking  it  in  the  middle  and 
losing  the  bigger  half."— PA.  Robinson^  In 
My  Indian  Garden,  28. 

1879.—"  So  the  dog  went  to  a  maini,  and 
said :  *  What  shall  I  do  to  hurt  this  cat  I '  "— 
Miss  Stokes,  Indian  Fairy  Tales,  18. 
„  "...  beneath 

Striped  squirrels  raced,  the  mynaa  perked 
and  picked. 

The  nine  brown  Bisten  chattered  in  the- 
thorn  ..." 
E.  Arnold,  J%e  Light  of  Asia,  Book.  i. 

See  SEVEN  SI8TEB8  in  Gloss.  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  too  many ! 

MYBOBALAN,  s.  A  name  applied 
to  certain  dried  fi*uits  and  kemeU  of 
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astringent  flavour,  but  of  several 
species,  and  not  even  all  belonging 
to  the  same  Natural  Order,  wnicn 
were  from  an  early  date  exported  from 
India,  and  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  medieval  pharmacopoeia.  This 
they  apipear  (some  of  them)  to  retain 
in  native  Indian  medicine ;  though 
they  seem  to  have  disappeared  from 
English  use  and  have  no  place  in 
Hanbury  and  Fliickiger's  great  work, 
the  Pharmacographia.  They  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  imported  into  England, 
but  for  use  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  not 
in  pharmacy. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  term 
myrohalariy  in  this  sense,  came  into  use. 
For  the  people  of  India  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  smgle  name  denoting  these 
fruits  or  drugs  as  a  group  ;  nor  do  the 
Arabic  dictionaries  a^ord  one  either 
(but  see  further  on).  Mv/^o/SdXayos  is 
spoken  of  by  some  ancient  authors, 
e,g,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
but  it  was  applied  by  them  to  one  or 
more  fruits*  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  subjects  of  this  article.  This  name 
had  probably  been  preserved  in  the 
laboratories,  and  was  applied  by  some 
«arly  translator  of  the  Arabic  writers 
on  Materia  Medica  to  these  Indian 
products.  Though  we  have  said  that 
(so  far  as  we  can  discover)  the  diction- 
aries afford  no  word  with  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  Myrohcdan^  it  is 
probable  that  the  physicians  had  such 
a  word,  and  Gkrcia  de  Orta,  who  is 
trustworthjr,  says  explicitly  that  the 
Arab  practitioners  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted applied  to  the  whole  class  the 
name  delegi,  a  word  which  we  cannot 
identify,  unless  it  ori^nated  in  a 
clerical  error  for  aUleat^  i.e.  ihlilaj. 
The  last  word  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  covering  all  myrobalans ;  for  accord- 
ing to  tne  Qlossarv  to  Rhazes  at 
Leyden  (quoted  by  Dozy,  Suppt,  i.  43) 
it  applies  to  the  Kdbultj  the  yellow^ 
and  tne  black  (or  Indian]^  whilst  the 
EmbHc  is  also  called  Ihlilaj  amlaj. 

In  the  Kashmir  Customs  Tariff 
(in  Punjab  Trads  Report,  ccxcvi.)  we 
have  entries  of 

"  HuUla  (Myrobalan). 
Bvlda  (BeUerick  ditto). 
Amla  (Emblica  Phyllanthus)." 

*  Oue  of  them  is  generally  identifled  with  the 
seeds  of  Mwrinaa  pterygotperma—aeit  HORSB 
RADISH  TRBB— the  Ben-nuts  of  old  writers, 
4ind  affording  Oil  qf  £m,  used  as  a  basis  in 
perftimery. 


The  kinds  recognised  in  the  Medieval 
pharmacopoeia  were  five,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  EmbUe  myrobalan;  which  is 
the  dried  astringent  fruit  of  the 
Anwuldy  dntold  of  Hind.,  the  Emblica 
officinalis  of  Ckiertner  (Phyllanthus 
Emblica,  L.,  N.  O.  Euphorbiacea/). 
The  Persian  name  of  this  is  dmlah^ 
but,    as    the    Arabic    amlaj   suggests 

Erobably  in  older  Persian  amJa^,  and 
ence  no  doubt  Emblica.  Garcia  says 
it  was  called  by  the  Arab  physicians 
embelgi     (which     we     should     write 


(2)  The  BeUeric  Myrobalan  ;  the  f mit 
of  Terminalia  BeUerica^  Roxb.  (N.O. 
Gombretacea>e\  consisting  of  a  small 
nut  enclosed  in  a  thin  exterior  rind. 
The  Arabic  name  given  in  Ibn  Baithar 
is  balllij;  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Avicenna  belilegi;  and  in  Persian  it  is 
called  balil  and  baUla.  Qarcia  says  the 
Arab  physicians  called  it  beleregi 
(ballrij,  and  in  old  Persian  probably 
balirig)  which  accounts  for  BdUrica. 

(3)  The  Chdmlie  Myrobalan;  the 
fruit  of  Terminalia  dnebula,  Roxb. 
The  derivation  of  this  name  which  we 
have  given  under  GHEBUIJ  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Persian  name,  which  is 
HalUa'i-Kdbull.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  a  product  of  Kabul,  but  may 
have  been  imported  into  Persia  by 
that  route,  whence  the  name,  as 
calicoes  got  their  name  from  CalicuU 
Garcia  says  these  myrobalans  were 
called  by  his  Arabs  mubtUgi,  Ibn 
Baithar  calls  them  haluaj,  and  many 
of  the  authorities  whom  he  quotes 
specify  them  as  KdbtUu 

(4)  and  (5).  The  Black  Myrobalan^ 
otherwise  called  *  Indian,^  and  the 
Yellow  or  Citrine.  These,  according 
to  Royle  {Essay  on  Antiq,  of  Hindoo 
Mediane,  pp.  36-37),  were  both 
products  of  T.  ChAvila  in  different 
states;  but  this  does  not  seem  quite 
certain.  Further  varieties  were  some- 
times recognised,  and  nins  are  said  to 
be  specified  in  a  paper  in  an  early  voL 
of  the  Philos,  Transactions.*    One  kind 


*  This  article  we  have  been  nnable  to  find.  Dr. 
Hunter  in  As.  Res.  (zL  182)  qnotes  from  a  Ffersiaa 
work  of  Mahommed  Hnsam  Shiitsi,  oonimani> 
Gated  to  him  hy  Mr.  Golebrooke,  the  names  of 
6  yarieties  of  HalUa  (or  Mvrobalan)  as  aflbcded 
in  different  stages  of  matonty  by  the  TermimaUa 
CMnda:—!.  H.  Zira^  when  just  set  (fitom  Ztrv, 
cummln*seed)u  i.  H.  Jami  (from  Jan,  taarieyX 
8.  Zamgi  or  Hindi  (The  Black  M.X  4.  3.  Ckfni. 
5.  H.  'Aifar,  or  Yellow.  A.  H.  KOun,  the  matore 
fruit.  [See  Dr.  Mumy'a  article  in  ITott,  Setm, 
Diet.  vL  pt.  iv.  88  $tqq.] 
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<^ed  Stni  or  Chinese,  is  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  authorities  of  Ibn 
Baithar,  quoted  below,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Garcia. 

The  virtues  of  Mvrobalans  are  said 
to  be  extolled  by  Cnaraka,  the  oldest 
of  the  Sanskrit  writers  on  Medicine. 
Some  of  the  Arabian  and  Medieval 
-Greek  authors,  referred  to  by  Royle, 
.also  speak  of  a  combination  of  different 
kinds  of  Myrobalan  called  Tryphera  or 
Tryphala;  a  fact  of  great  interest. 
For  this  is  the  triphala  (*  Three-fruits ') 
of  Hindu  medicine,  which  appears  in 
Amarakosha  (c  A.D.  500),  as  well  as  in 
«  prescription  of  Susruta,  the  disciple 
of  Charaka,  and  which  is  still,  it  would 
«eem,  familiar  to  the  native  Indian 
practitioners.  It  is,  according  to  Royle. 
A  combination  of  the  black,  yellow  ana 
Ghebulic;  but  Garcia,  who  calls  it  tiru- 
pala  (tin-j^halin  Hind,  =  'Three-fruits'), 
seems  to  miply  that  it  consisted  of  the 
three  kinds  known  in  Gba,  viz.  citrine 
{or  yellow),  the  Indian  (or  black),  and 
the  hdUric  IWatt,  Earn.  Diet.  vi.  pt. 
iv.  32  seqqJ\  The  einUiCy  he  says,  were 
not  used  m  medicine  there,  only  in 
tanning,  like  sumach.  The  Mvro- 
balans imported  in  the  Middle  Ages 
«6em  often  to  have  been  preserved  (in 
ayrup?). 

c.  B.C.  840. — "  St&ri  if  yivvriatt  rov  Kaftrov 
^v  rf  dpXV  ^^"'i  xwpii  yKvK&nrrot.  Twv 
jjLvpapaXdfUfv  Si  S^ySpww  iv  t%  ^PXV* 
Sray  ipa»(a<nv,  cl  Kapiwoi  elat  yXvKetr  kowus 
9i  elfft,  ffTpwpvol  Kol  i¥  T%  Kpiffci  a&rQv 
^ucpol .  .  ,"—AristoteleSy  De  Plantis,  ii.  10. 

c.  A.D.  60. — "  ipoufi^  iv  AlyvnTCfi  ylverou- 
Tpiryanu  de  fUTOfrupovtrrfs  ttjs  icarA  Hiv 
^ibpav  iicfiijs,  vapefu^puty  r^  'ApafiiK^ 
pLVpoBa\dy<p,  rbfux  di  X^rrai." — Dio- 
soorideSy  de  Mai.  MedieOf  i.  cxMii. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "MyrobalaaumTroglodytis 
•et  Thebaidi  et  Arabiae  quae  ludaeam  ab 
Aegypto  disterminat  commune  est,  nascens 
nogaento,  ut  ipso  nomine  apparet,  quo 
item  indicatur  et  glandem  esse.  Arbor  est 
lieliotropio  .  .  .  simili  folio,  fnictus  magni- 
todine  abellanae  nucis,"  kc — Pliny,  zii. 
21  (46). 

c  540. — A  preecription  of  AStaus  of  Amida, 
which  will  De  found  transcribed  under 
ZEDOABY.  includes  myrobalaii  among  a 
ULt^e  number  of  ingredients,  chiefly  of 
Oriental  origin;  and  one  doubts  whether 
the  word  may  not  here  be  used  in  the  later 


tenderer  to  the  tooth  (like  candied  walnuts), 
the  better  they  are.  .  .  .  Some  people  say 
that  in  India  they  are  candied  when  un- 
ripe {{Kerb€:)i  just  as  we  candy  *  the  unripe 
tender  walnuts,  and  that  when  they  are 
candied  in  this  way  they  have  no  nut 
within,  but  are  all  through  tender  like  our 
walnut-comfits.  But  if  this  is  really  done, 
anyhow  none  reach  us  except  those  with  a 
nut  inside,  and  often  very  hard  nuts  too. 
They  should  be  kept  in  brown  earthen 
pots  glazed,  in  a  syrop  made  of  oasna 
Jittula  t  and  honey  or  sugar ;  and  they 
should  remain  always  in  the  syrop,  for  they 
form  a  moist  preserve  and  are  not  fit  to  use 
dry.'*— PegoloUi,  p.  877. 

c.  1843.— (At  Alexandria)  '*  are  told  by  the 
ten  mans  {fnene,  see  HAUND),  .  .  .  amo- 
mum,  mirobalanB  of  every  kind,  camphor, 
castor.  .  .  ."—Ibid.  67. 

1487. — ".  .  .  Vasi  grandi  di  confectione, 
mirobolani  e  gengiovo."— Z«^^  on  presents 
sent  by  the  Sultan  to  L.  de'  Medici,  in 
Ro$coe*s  Loremot  ed.  1825,  ii.  872. 

1505.— In  Calicut)  '*U  nasce  mirabolani, 
emblici  e  chebali,  Ii  quali  valeno  ducati  do' 
el  boar  (see  BASAR.)**  —  Lionardo  Ca* 
Masser,  p.  27. 

1552. —  '*LiA  campagne  de  lericho  est 
entoumtfe  de  mOtaignes  de  tons  oostez: 
poignant  laquelle,  et  du  cost^  de  midy  est 
la  mer  morte.  .  .  .  Les  arbres  qui  portent 
le  licion,  naissent  en  ceste  plaine,  et  aussi 
les  arbres  qui  portent  les  MsrrobaUuiB 
OOrifUf  du  noyau  desquels  les  habitants 
font  de  l'huille."t— P.  Beloiiy  Obtervaiions, 
ed.  1554,  f.  144. 

1560.— "Mais  pource  que  le  Ben,  que  les 
Grecz  appellent  Balanus  Myrepsica,  m'a 
fait  souvenir  des  Myrabolans  des  Arabes, 
dont  y  en  a  cinq  especes :  et  que  d'ailleurs, 
on  en  vse  orainairement  en  Medecine, 
encores  que  les  anciens  Grecz  n'en  ayent 
fait  aucune  mention :  il  m'a  sembl^  bon 
d'en  toucher  mot:  car  i'eusse  fait  grand 
tort  h  ces  Commentaires  de  les  priuer  d'vn 


e.  1343.— "  Preserved  Hiiabolans  (mira- 
bolani conditi)  should  be  big  and  black,  and 
the  envelope  over  the  nut  tender  to  the 
'tooth  ;   and  the  bigger   and   blacker   and 

2q 


•  " ConfetUamo,"  "make  comfits  of";  "pre- 
serve," but  the  latter  word  is  too  vKgae. 

t  This  is  surely  not  what  we  now  call  Cassia 
Fisttda,  the  long  cylindrical  pod  of  a  leguminous 
tree,  aflbniing  a  mild  laxative^  But  Hanbory  and 
Flticklger  (pp.  196,  475)  show  that  some  Cassia 
hark  (of  the  cinnamon  kind)  was  known  In  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era  as  ko^Ul  ffvpvyy^V^ 
and  cassia  fistidaris:  whilst  the  drug  now  called 
Cassia  Fistida,  L.,  is  first  noticed  by  a  medical 
writer  of  Constantinople  towards  a.i>.  1800.  Pego- 
lotti,  at  p.  866,  gives  a  few  lines  of  instruction  for 
judging  of  cassia  JLstula:  "  It  ought  to  be  black, 
and  thick,  and  unbroken  (saida),  and  heavy,  and 
the  thicker  it  is,  and  the  blacker  the  outside  rind 
is,  the  riper  and  better  it  is ;  and  it  retains  its 
virtue  well  for  2  years."  This  is  not  very  decisive, 
but  on  the  whole  we  should  suppose  Pegolotti's 
cassia  fistula  to  be  either  a  spice-bark,  or  solid 
twigs  of  a  like  plant  (H.  ft  F.  476). 

X  This  is  prooably  Balanitis  asgyjitiaca^  Dellle, 
the  aak  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  not  unlike  myro- 
balan fruit  and  yields  an  oil  much  used  medi- 
cinally. The  negroes  of  the  Niger  make  an 
intoxicating  spirit  of  it 
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fruiot  m  requis  en  Medeoine.  II  y  a  dom^aes 
cinq  espeoes  de  JSjiuhoUuiE^—MaUktoli, 
Com.  on  DioKorida,  old  Fr.  Tr.  p.  894. 

1610.— 
**  KastrU.    How  know  yon  ? 

Subtie.  By  inspection  on  her  forehead  ; 
And  subtlety  of  hps,  which  must  be  tasted 
Often,  to  make  a  judgment. 

[Ki$$a  her  again.'] 
'Slight,  she  melts 
Like  a  Myxabolaae."— 7^  AUhemidy  it.  1. 

[o.  1666. — '*  Among  other  fruits,  thev 
preeerre  (in  Bengal)  large  citrons  .  .  .  small 
MirobolaAB,  which  are  excellent.  .  .  ." — 
Bemiety  ed.  ConatabU,  438.] 

1672.->'*  Speaking  of  the  Olant  Unguen- 
tana,  otherwise  calfd  Balanttg  Mirepnca  or 
Ben  Arabumy  a  Ter^  rare  Tree,  yielding  a 
most  fragrant  and  highly  esteem'a  Oyl ;  he 
is  Tery  particular  in  describing  the  extra- 
ordinary care  he  used  in  cultiyatinff  such  as 
were  sent  to  him  in  Holland." — Notice  qfa 
Work  by  Abraham  MurUing^  M.D.,  in 
PkUowpk.  Tram.  ix.  249. 

MT80BE,  n.p.  Tarn.  Mau&r,  Can. 
MoM&ru.  The  city  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  Hinau  kingdom,  taking 
its  name,  and  which  last  was  founded 
in  1610  by  a  local  chief  on  the  decay 
of  the  Vijayanagar  (see  BISNAOAB, 
NABSINaA)  dynasty.  C.  P.  Brown 
ffives  the  etym.  as  Mam-Ur,  Madsi 
being  the  name  of  a  local  goddess  like 
Pomona  or  Flora ;  «r,  *town,  village.' 
It  is  however  usually  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Mahuh-^utxiy  the  buffedo 
demon  slain  by  the  goddess  Durga  or 
Kali.  [Rice  {Mywre^  i.  1)  gives  Can. 
MaiiCky  from  Skt.  Mahishay  and  UrUy 
*  town.'] 

[1696. — **  Nabob  Zulphecar  Cawn  is  gone 
into  the  lUioiro  country  after  the  Mahratta 
armv.  .  .  ."—Letter  in  Wilksy  HUt.  Sketches, 
Madras  reprint,  i.  60.] 

MT80BE  THOBN.  The  Gassal- 
pinia  sepiarioy  Boxb.  It  is  armed  with 
short,  sharp,  recurved  prickles ;  and 
is  much  used  as  a  fence  m  the  Deccan. 
Hyder  Ali  planted  it  round  his  strong- 
holds in  Mysore,  and  hence  it  is  often 
called  "Hyder's  Thorn,"  Haidar  hd 
jhdr. 

[1857.—"  What  may  be  termed  the  under- 
wood consisted  of  milk  boshes,  ^ekly 
peait,  mysore  thorn,  intermiiu^led  m  wild 
confusion. .  .  ." — Lady  Falkland,  Chow<hwy, 
2nd  ed.  i.  900.] 


N 

NABOB,  s.  Port.  Nabdbo,  and 
Fr.  Nababy  from  Hind.  Naiodby  which 
is  the  Ar.  pi.  of  sing.  Ndyab  (see 
NAIB),  'a  deputy,'  and  was  applied  in 
a  singular  sense*  to  a  delegate  of  the 
supreme  chief,  viz.  to  a  Viceroy  or 
chief  Governor  under  the  Qreat  Moguls 
e.g.  the  NatoOb  of  Surat,  the  Nawdb  of 
Oudh,  the  Natodb  of  Arcot,  the  Nawdb 
Ndzim  of  Bengal.  From  this  uae  it 
became  a  title  of  rank  without  neces- 
sarily having  any  office  attached.  It 
is  now  a  tiue  occasionally  conferred, 
like  a  peerage,  on  Mahommedan 
gentlemen  of  distinction  and  good 
service,  as  Rdi  and  Rdjd  are  upon 
Hindus. 

Nabob  is  used  in  two  ways :  (a) 
simply  as  a  corruption  and  representa- 
tive of  Naiodb.  We  get  it  direct  fxtim 
the  Port,  nabdboy  see  quotation  from 
Bluteau  below,  (b)  It  b^an  to  be 
applied  in  the  18tn  century,  when  the 
transactions  of  Clive  made  the  epithet 
familiar  in  England,  to  Anglo-Indians 
who  returned  with  fortunes  from  the 
Fast ;  and  Foote's  play  of  *The  Na- 
bob' (Ndbob)  (1768)  aided  in  giving 
genersd  currency  to  the  word  in  this 
sense. 


1604.—" . 


delante  del  Nanabo  que 


L0U4.— ".   .   .  delante  del  NaaaiM  ape 
justicia  mayor."— ^iMnnero,  Relaeion,  70. 

1615.— "There  was  as  Nababo  in  Smat 

a  certain  Persian  Mahommedtm  {Maura 
Parsio)  caUed  Mocarre  fiethifio,  who  had 
come  to  Gfoa  in  the  time  of  the  Vioeroy 
Ruy  LourenfO  de  Tavora,  and  who  being 
treated  with  much  familiarity  and  kindnesa 
by  the  Portuguese  .  .  .  came  to  ooofeat 
that  it  could  not  but  be  that  truth  was  witii 
their  Law.  .  .  ."—Boearro,  p.  354. 

1616. — "  Catechumen]  eigo  parentea  ▼iroa 
aliquot  inducunt^  honestos  et  asaessores 
Nauabi,  id  est,  judids  supremi,  cui  ooq- 
siliarii  erant,  uti  et  Proregi,  ut  Ubellnm 
famoeum  adrersus  Pinnerum  spaigerent.** — 
Jarrie,  Thesaunu,  iii.  878. 

1652.  —  "The  Nababf  was  sitting,  ao- 

•  Doxy  says  <2nd  ed.  8S8}  that  the  plonU  ftm 
has  been  adopted  by  mistake.  Wilson  says  *  bono* 
riflcally.'  Possibly  in  this  and  other  Uke  oases  it 
came  fhim  popular  misundentandiog  of  the  Azabie 
pluials.  So  we  have  omra,  !&  WMtrcL  pL  at  amir 
used  singularly  and  forming  a  plunl  warMa^ 
(See  also  OMLAH  and  MSHAUL.) 

t  The  word  is  so  misprinted  thnlo^oai  this 
part  of  the  English  Ttnion. 
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eordinff  to  the  ciutom  of  the  Country,  bare- 
foot, like  one  of  our  Taylors,  with  a  great 
number  of  Pftpers  sticking  between  his 
Toes,  and  others  between  the  Fingers  of  his 
left  hand,  which  Papers  he  drew  sometimes 
from  between  his  Toes,  sometimes  from 
between  his  Fingers,  and  order'd  what 
answers  should  be  given  to  erery  one." — 
Taieernur,  EL  T.  ii.  90 ;  [ed.  B^l,  i.  291]. 

1658.  — " .  .  .  il  prend  la  quaUttf  de 
Hftbab  qui  vault  autant  k  dire  que  mon- 
aekrneur.  *  —  De  la  BcmUaye-U-Gouz  (ed. 
1«&),  142. 

1066.— *' The   ill-dealing  of  the   Nahab 
proceeded  from   a   scurry    trick  that  was 
'ay'd  me   bv   three   Canary-birds  at  the 
reat  Mo^l%  Court.    The   story  whereof 
was  thus  in  short  .  .   ." — Tavernier,  E.T. 
ii.  57  ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  134]. 

1678.— "Gaining  by  these  steps  a  nearer 
intimacy  with  the  Nabob,  he  cut  the  new 
Bndness  out  every  day."— /Vyer,  183. 

1676.  —  "  But  when  we  were  purposing 
next  day  to  depart,  there  came  letters  out 
d  the  Moorish  Camp  from  the  Nabab,  the 
fleld-mamhal  of  the  Great  Mogul.  .  .  ."— 
Meidtn  Vervaarlijke  Sekip-BreuJt,  52. 

1682.— <<.  .  .  Ray  Nundelall  ye  Nibabf 
Ihian,  who  gave  me  a  most  courteous  recep- 
tion, rising  up  and  taking  of  me  by  ye 
hands,  and  ye  like  at  my  departure,  which 
I  am  informed  is  a  greater  favour  than  he 
has  ever  shown  to  any  Franke,  .  .  ." — 
HtdatB,  Diary,  Oct.  27 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  421. 
Hedges  writes  Nabob,  Nabob,  Navab,  Navob. 

1716.— '<Nab&bo.  Termo  do  Mogol.  He 
o  Titolo  do  Ministro  que  he  Cabeca."  — 
Bhtieau,  s.v. 

1727.— "A  few  years  sao,  the  Nabob  or 
Vice  -  Boy  of  Chormondei,  who  resides  at 
Ohiekabal,  and  who  superintends  that  Coun- 
try for  the  MoguL  for  some  Dugust  he  had 
received  from  tne  Inhabitants  of  Diu 
Islands,  would  have  made  a  Present  of 
them  to  the  Colony  of  Fort  St.  George." — 
A.  HamiWm,  i.  874;  [ed.  1744]. 

1742.—"  We  have  had  a  great  man  called 
the  Nabob  (who  is  the  next  person  in  dignity 
to  the  Great  Mogul)  to  visit  the  Governor. 
.  .  .  His  lady,  with  all  her  women  atten- 
dance, came  the  night  before  him.  AU  the 
gTBLDB  fired  round  the  fort  upon  her  arrival, 
as  well  as  upon  his ;  he  and  tJu  are  Moon, 
whose  women  are  never  seen  by  any  man 
upon  earth  except  their  husbancu."— Letter 
from  Madras  in  Mrt.  Delany*s  L\fe,  ii.  169. 

1748.  —  "Every  governor  of  a  fort,  and 
everjr  commander  of  a  district  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Nabob  .  .  .  one  day  after  having 
received  the  homage  of  several  of  these 
little  lords,  Nizam  ul  muluck  said  that  he 
had  that  day  seen  no  less  than  eighteen 
Habobf  in  the  Oamatio.  "—Orm«,  Beprint, 
Bk.  i.  61. 

1752. —  "Agreed  .  .  .  that  a  present 
should  be  made  the  Nobab  that  might 
prove  satisfactory." — In  Lang,  83. 


1778.— 
"  And  though  my  years  have  passed  in  this 
hard  duty. 
No  Benefit  acquired- no  Nabob's  booty." 
Epiloffue  at  Fort  Marlborough,  by  It'. 
Martden,  in  Mem,  9. 
1787.- 
"  Of  armaments  bv  flood  and  field ; 
Of  Nabobf  you  have  made  to  yield." 

RiiMn,  in  Ltfe  and  Letters,  i.  124. 

1807.  — "Some  say  that  he  is  a  Tailor 
who  brouffht  out  a  long  bill  against  some 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  stafl^  and  was  in  conse- 
quence provided  for ;  others  say  he  was  an 
adventurer,  and  sold  knicknacks  to  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  "—Sir  T,  Munro,  in  L^e, 
i.  371. 

1809. — "I  was  surprised  that  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  the  Nawaub  of  the  Camatic." 
— JW.  Valeneia,  i.  881. 

c.  1858.— 
"  Le  vieux  Nabab  et  la  Begum  d'Arkate." 
Lec&fUe  de  Lide,  ed.  1872,  p.  156. 

b.- 

[1764.— "Mogul  Pitt  and  Nabob  Bute." 
—Horace  WcUpolt,  LeUert,  ed.  1857,  iv.  222 
{Stanf.  Dict,),\ 

1778. — "  I  regretted  the  decay  of  respect 
for  men  of  family,  and  that  a  Nabob  woul<l 
not  carry  an  election  from  them. 

"Johnson:  Whv,  sir,  the  Nabob  will 
carry  it  by  means  of  his  wealth,  in  a  country' 
where  money  is  highly  valued,  as  it  must 
be  where  nothing  can  be  had  without 
money ;  but  if  it  comes  to  personal  pre- 
ference, the  man  of  family  will  always 
carry  \t"—Boswdl,  JouttuU  qf  a  Tour  to  the 
Hwridet,  under  Aug.  25. 

1777. — "  In  such  a  revolution  ...  it  was 
impossible  but  that  a  number  of  individuals 
should  have  acquired  huge  property.  They 
did  acquire  it;  and  witii  it  toey  seem  to 
have  obtained  the  detestation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  appellation  of  nabobs 
as  a  term  of  reproach.— Pn'ce't  Tracit,  i.  13. 

1780.— "The  Intrigues  of  a  Nabob,  or 
Bengal  the  Fittest  Soil  for  the  Growth  of 
Lus^  Injustice,  and  Dishonesty.  Dedicated 
to  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company.  By  Henry  Fred. 
Thompson.  Printed  for  tne  Author."  (A 
base  book). 

1783.- "The  office  given  to  a  young  man 
goinff  to  India  is  of  trifling^  consequence. 
But  ne  that  goes  out  an  insignificant  boy, 
in  a  few  years  returns  a  great  Nabob.  Mr. 
Hastings  says  he  has  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  that  kind  of  raw  material^  who  expect 
to  be  speedily  manufactured  into  the  mer- 
chantlike  quality  I  mention."  —  Bvrhe, 
Speech  on  Fox's  JS.L  Bill,  in  Works  and 
Corr,,  ed.  1852,  iii.  506. 

1787.— "The  speakers  for  him  (Hastings) 
were  Burgess,  who  has  completely  done  for 
himself  in  one  da  v  ;  Nichols,  a  lawyer ;  Mr. 
Vansittart,  a  nabob  ;  Alderman  Le  Me- 
surier,  a  smuggler  from  Jersey;  .  .  .  and 
Dempster,  who  is  one  of  the  good-natured 
candid  men  who  connect  themselves  with 
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every  bad  man  they  can  find." — Ld,  MintOj 
in  Z^e,  kc,,  i.  126. 

1848.  —  "*l8n't  ho  very  rich?*  said 
Rebecca. 

« *They  say  all  Indian  Nabobs  are  enor- 
monaly  rich.'^'— Fantiy  Fair,  ed.  1867,  i.  17. 

1872.— "Ce  tiain  de  vie  facile  .  .  .  suffit 
k  me  faire  d^cemer  .  .  .  le  snmom  de 
Nabob  par  lea  bourgeois  et  les  vidteurs  de 
la  petite  ville."  — ^i?.  dea  Deux  Mondes, 
xcmi.  938. 

1874.— "At that  time  (c.  1880)  the  Royal 
Sodety  was  very  differentlv  composed  from 
what  it  is  now.    Any  wealthy  or  well-known 

Sirson,  any  M.P.  ...  or  East  Indian 
abob,  who  wished  to  have  F.R.S.  added 
to  his  name,  was  sure  to  obtain  admittance." 
—Oeihiey  Lsft  ^  MurckUon,  i.  197. 

1878.—".  .  .  A  Tunis  ?—interrompit  le 
due.  .  .  .  Alors  pourquoi  ce  nom  de  Nabab  ? 
— Bah  t  les  Pansiens  n'y  regardent  pas  de 
si  pr^.  Pour  eux  tout  riche  stranger  est 
un  Nabab,  n'importe  d'oh  il  vienne."  — 
L$  Nabab,  par  Alph,  Daudetf  ch.  i. 

It  is  purism  quite  erroneously  ap- 
plied when  we  find  Nabob  in  this 
sense  miswritten  Nawab ;  thus  : 

1878.  —  "These  were  days  when  India, 
little  known  stiU  in  the  land  that  rules  it, 
was  less  known  than  it  had  been  in  the 
previous  generation,  which  had  seen  Warren 
Hastings  impeached,  and  burshs*  bought 
and  sold  by  Anglo-Indian  Nawabf.  — 
Smith's  Life  qf  Dr  John  Wilson,  80. 

But  there  is  no  question  of  purism 
in  the  following  debcious  passage  : 

1878.— "If  .  .  .  the  spirited  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Telegrapth  had  been  informed 
that  our  aid  of  their  friends  the  Turks 
would  have  taken  the  form  of  a  tax  upon 
paper,  and  a  concession  of  the  Levis  to  act 
as  Commanders  of  Regiments  of  Bashi- 
Bozouks,  with  a  request  to  the  Greneral- 
issimo  to  place  them  in  as  forward  a 
position  as  Nabob  was  given  in  the  host  of 
King  David,  the  harp  in  Peterborough 
Court  would  not  have  twanged  long  to  the 
tune  of  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey."— TVitA,  April  11,  p.  470.  In 
this  passage  in  which  the  wit  is  equalled 
only  by  the  scriptural  knowledge,  ooserve 
that  iVaM=Naboth,  and  Naboth==Vnah, 

NA0ODA,NA0ODEB,&c.,s.  Pers. 
nd-khudd  {rums  dominus)  'a  skipper' ; 
the  master  of  a  native  vessel.  (Per- 
haps the  original  sense  is  rather  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  going  with  it  as 
his  own  supercargo.)  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  Reinaud  (Relationy 
iL  42)  calls  this  a  "Malay  word  .  .  . 


*  Qu.  h(mmgh»f  The  writer  does  li^justice  to 
his  ooontry  when  he  speaks  of  bwrght  being  bought 
and  sold.  The  representation  of  Scotch  burfJu 
before  18S2  was  bad,  but  It  never  was  purchasable. 
Ilieire  are  no  twrght  in  England. 


derived  from  the  Persian,"  especially 
considerii^  that  he  is  deeding  with  a 
book  of  the  9th  and  10th  centuries. 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the  word  is 
sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  Hobson- 
Johson,  corrupted  by  the  Malays  into 
Anak  ktLdOy  *  son  of  a  horse.*] 

c.  916. — **  Bientdt  Ton  ne  garda  nas  m^me 
de  managements  pour  les  patrons  ae  navires 
(nawaihuda,  pi.  of  ntkhudt)  Arabes,  et 
les  maltres  de  batiments  marchands  furent 
en  butte  k  dee  pretensions  injustes.**  — 
Rdaiiony  &c.,  i.  68. 

c.  1348.  —  "The  second  day  after  our 
arrival  at  the  port  of  Kailiikaii,  th» 
princess  invited  the  ntkhodba,  or  owner  of 
the  ship  {sdhib-al-markaJb),  the  ibortei  (see 
CRANNY)  or  clerk,  the  merchants,  the 
chief  people,  the  tandail  (see  TINDAIi)  or 
commander  of  the  crew,  the  npasaldr  [nee 
SIPAH8ELAB)  or  commander  of  the  fight- 
ing men."— 7&»  Batuta,  iv.  250. 

1502.  — *' But  having  been  seen  by  our 
fleet,  the  caravels  made  for  them,  and  the 
Moors  being  laden  could  no  longer  escape. 
So  they  brought  them  to  the  Captain 
General,  and  aU  struck  sail,  and  from  six 
of  the  Zanibwas  (see  SAMBOOK)  the 
ytttn^iAatm  came  to  the  Captain  General." 
— Correa,  i.  302. 

1540.  — "Whereupon  he  desired  us  that 
the  three  neoodas  of  the  Junks,  so  are  the 
commanders  of  them  called  i  n  that  country 
.  .  "—Pinto,  (orig.  cap.  zxxv.)  in  Q^gan^ 
p.  42. 

[c.  1590.  —  "In  huve  ships  there  are 
twelve  classes.  1.  The  NaUmda,  or  owner 
of  the  ship.  This  word  is  evidently  a  short 
form  of  Ndvkhudd.  He  fixes  the  course  of 
the  ship."— ^{)^  ed.  Bioekmann,  L  280.] 

1610. —  "The  sixth  Nohuda  Meleeh 
Ambor,  Captaine  of  a  great  ship  of  DabtU/ 
(see  DABUL),  came  uhore  with  a  great 
many  of  Merchants  with  him,  he  with  the 
rest  were  carried  about  the  Towne  in 
pompe."  —  SirS,  Middldon,  in  Pmdkmf, 

[1616.—"  Nohody  Chinhonne's  voyage  for 
Syam  was  given  over," — Foster,  Letters,  iv. 
187.] 

1623. —  "The  Clhina  Nooheda  hath  too 
lon^  deluded  you  through  your  owne  sim- 
plicitie  to  give  oreditt  unto  him." — Oouneif 
at  Batavia,  to  Rich.  Ooeis,  in  his  Diary,  ii. 
341. 

1625.  —  Purohas  has  the  word  in  many 
forms ;  Nokayday,  Nahoda,  Nohuda,  kc 

1638.  — "Their  nockado  or  India  Pilot 
was  stab'd  in  the  Oroyne  twice."  —  In 
Rail,  iv.  48. 

1649. — "  In  addition  to  this  a  receipt  must 
be  exacted  from  the  Naohodas  "  —  Secret 
Instructions  in  Baldaeus  (Germ.),  p.  d. 

l7SS,—**0urChoearda*(t)  assured  us  they 

[•  Ths  Ute  Mr.  B.  J.  W.  Gibb  pointed  OQt 
that  Ckoearda  is  Turkish  CkokadSr,  a  name  ^ven 
to  a  great  man's  lackey  or  fbotinaa. 
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were  rogues;  bat  our  Knookaty  or  ^ot 
told  ua  he  knew  them."— 7v«,  248.  This 
word  looks  like  oonfusion,  in  tiie  manner  of 
the  poet  of  the  "Snark,"  between  nOkkvda 
and  (Hind.)  orhitR,  <<a  pilot,"  [so  called 
because  many  oame  from  Areot.] 

[1822.  —  '<The  Knookada  was  very  at- 
tentive to  Thoughtless  and  his  family.  .  .  ." 
—  Wallace^  FifUen,  Years  in  India,  241. 

[1831.  — "The  Robon  (Ar.  ruhb&n,  *the 
master  of  a  ship')  and  Nockader  beins 
afraid  to  keep  at  sea  all  night  .  .  ." — Life 
and  Adventures  of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  written 
by  himself,  ii.  303.] 

1880. —  "That  a  pamphlet  should  be 
printed,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  widely 
circulated,  commends  itself  to  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India  .  .  .  copies  being  supplied 
to  HakhudaB  and  tindals  of  native  craft 
at  small  cost." — Resn,  of  Govt,  of  India  as 
to  Lights  for  Shipping,  2&  Jan. 

NAGA,  n.p.  The  name  applied  to 
an  extensive  group  of  uncivilised  clans 
of  warlike  and  vindictive  character  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  hill  country 
which  divides  Assam  Proper  (or  the 
valley  of  the  Brahmaputra)  from 
Kachar  and  the  basin  of  the  Sui*ma. 
A  part  of  these  hills  was  formed  into 
a  British  district,  now  under  Assam, 
in  1867,  hut  a  great  body  of  the  Naga 
clans  is  still  independent.  The  ety- 
molo^  of  the  name  is  disputed  ;  some 
identifying  it  with  the  Naga  or  Snake 
Aborigines,  who  are  so  prominent  in 
the  le^nds  and  sculptures  of  the 
Buddhists.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  'naked'  (Skt.  ruigna^  Hind. 
'tiangd,  Beng.  nengid,  &c.),  which, 
curiously  enough,  is  that  which 
Ptolemy  attributes  to  the  name,  and 
which  the  spelling  of  Shihabuddin 
also  indicates.  [The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  class  of  ascetics  of  the  Dadupan- 
thi  sect,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Jaypur.] 

c.  A.n.  50. — **  Kal  fUxpt  Tov  Matdy^pou, 
,  '.  .  Na77a  X^Tat  0  (rrffialvct  yvfu^uv 
tc6<r/wt.'*^Ptol,  VII.  ii.  18. 

c.  1662.— "The  lUjah  had  first  intended 
to  fly  to  the  IXhgk  Hills,  but  from  fear  of 

functionaries  have  many  Chdkaddrs  attached  to 
their  establishments.  In  this  case,  probably  the 
Paitha  of  the  province  through  which  Ives  was 
travelling,  or  perhaps  some  Ainctionary  at  Con- 
atantinople.  appointed  one  of  his  Chokaddrs  to 
look  after  the  tnveller.  The  word  literally  means 
'  cloth-keeper,'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  servant  who  had  charge 
of  his  master's  wardrobe.  But  it  has  long  been 
applied  to  a  lackey  who  walks  beside  his  master's 
iione  when  his  master  is  out  riding."] 


our  army  the  N^igis  *  would  not  afford  him 
an  asylum.  '  The  N^^  live  in  the  southern 
mountains  of  As^m,  have  a  light  brown 
complexion,  are  well  built,  but  treacherous. 
In  number  they  equal  the  helpers  of  Yagoe 
and  Magog,  and  resemble  in  hardiness  and 
physical  strength  the  'Adis  (an  ancient 
Arabian  tribe).  They  go  about  naked  like 
b^tsts.  .  .  .  Some  of  uieir  chiefs  came  to 
see  the  Naw^b.  They  wore  dark  hip-clothes 
{lung\  ornamented  with  cowries,  and  round 
about  their  heads  they  wore  a  belt  of  boar's 
tusks,  allowing  their  black  hair  to  hang 
down  their  neck.'"  —  i^ihdbuddin  Tdlish, 
tr.  by  Prof.  Blochmann^  in  J.  As,  Soe.  Beng., 
xli.  Pt.  i.  p.  84.  [See  Plate  xvi.  of  Dalton*s 
Descriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengal;  Joum, 
Anthrop.  Inst,  xxvi.  161  seqq,] 

1883. — A  correspondent  of  the  ''Indian 
Agriculturist "  (Calcutta),  of  Sept.  1,  dates 
from  the  Naga  Hills,  which  he  calls  '*No^ 
from  Nok,  not  Naga,  .  .  ."an  assertion 
which  one  is  not  bound  to  accept.  *'One 
on  the  Spot "  is  not  bound  to  know  the  ety- 
mology of  a  name  several  thousand  years  old. 

[Of  the  ascetic  class : 

[1879.— "The  N^i^  of  Jaipur  are  a  sect 
of  militant  devotees  belonging  to  the  D^ti 
Panthi  sect,  who  are  enrolled  in  regiments 
to  serve  the  State ;  they  are  vowed  to  celibacy 
and  to  arms,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  military 
order  in  the  sect." — Jiajputana  Gazetteer, 
ii.  147.] 

NAGABEE,  s.  Hind,  from  Skt. 
ndgari.  The  proper  Sanskrit  character, 
meaning  literally  *of  the  city';  and 
often  called  deva-ndgari^  *the  divine 
city  character.' 

[1623. — "An  antique  character  .  .  .  us'd 
by  tbe  Brachmans,  who  in  distinction  from 
other  vulgar  Characters . .  .  call  it  Nagheri." 
—P.  deUa  Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  75. 

[1781.— "The  Shanskrit  alphabet  ...  is 
now  called  DiewnS^ar,  or  the  lAugua^c  of 
Angels.  .  .  ." — Halhed,  Code,  Intro,  xxiii.] 

[c.  1805. — "As  you  sometimes  see  Mr. 
Wilkins,  who  was  the  inventor  of  printing 
with  Bengal  and  Na^ree  types.  .  .  ."— 
Letter  of  Colebrooh,  in  Life,  227.] 

NAIB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  ndyah^ 
a  deputy  ;  (see  also  under  NABOB). 

[c.  1610.— In  the  Maldives,  "  Of  these  are 
constituted  thirteen  provinces,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  chief  called  a  Naybe.  "—Pyrard 
de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  198.] 

1682. — "  Before  the  expiration  of  this  time 
we  were  overtaken  by  ye  Caddie's  Neip,  ye 
Meerbar's  (see  MEARBAR)  deputy,  and  Ve 
Dutch  Director's  VatiU  (see  VAXBEL)  (by 
the  way  it  is  observable  ye  Dutch  omit  no 
opportunity  to  do  us  all  the  prejudice  that 
lyes  in  their  power)."— JSTec^M,  Diary,  Oct. 
11 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  35]. 


•  The  word  Ndgd  Is  spelt  with  a 
*Ndngd"ip,7e). 


n. 
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1705. — ",  .  .  this  person  was  appointed 
Niab,  or  deputy  governor  of  Onasa." — 
Bohoell,  HitL  Evenis,  i.  63, 

[1856. ~<<  The  Haib  gave  me  letters  to 
the  chiefs  of  seyeral  encampments,  charging 
them  to  provide  me  with  hones.*  —FerrieTf 
Caravan  Jaumeytf  237.] 

NAIK,  NAIQUE,  &c.  s.  Hind. 
ndyak.  A  term  which  occurs  in  nearly 
all  the  vernacular  langiiaffes;  from 
Skt.  TtdyakOf  'a  leader,  chief,  general.' 
The  word  is  used  in  several  applica- 
tions among  older  writers  (Portuguese) 
referring  to  the  south  and  west  of 
India,  as  meaning  a  native  captain  or 
headman  of  some  sort  (a).  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  among  Hindus  in  the 
Deccan  (b).  It  is  again  the  name  of  a 
Telugu  caste,  whence  the  general  name 
of  the  Kings  of  Vijayana^ra  (a.d. 
1325-1674X  and  of  the  Lords  of 
Madura  (1559-1741)  and  other  places 
(c).  But  its  common  Anglo-Indian 
application  is  to  the  non-commissioned 
omcer  of  Sepoys  who  corresponds  to 
a  corporal,  and  wears  the  douhle 
chevron  of  that  rank  (d). 

(a)- 

c.  1538.— "  Mandou  tambem  hfi  Nayque 
com  vinti  Abescizis,  que  noa  veio  guardando 
dos  ladrOes." — Pinto,  ch.  iv. 

1548.— "With  these  four  captains  there 
are  12  naiques,  who  receive  as  follows — to 
wit,  for  7  naiqUM  who  have  37  pcuxlaos 
and^  1  tanga  a  year  .  .  .  11,160  reis.  For 
Cidi  naique,  who  has  30  pardaos,  4  tangas 
.  .  .  and  Madguar  naique  the  same  .  .  . 
and  Siilgy  naique  24  pardaos  a  year,  and 
two  Tia/arei  [Ar.  nc^r,  *  servant']  who  have 
8  vintens  a  month,  equal  to  12  pardaos  4 
tangas  a  year."— <S.  Botdho,  Tombo,  215. 

1558.—''  To  guard  against  these  he  estab- 
lished mme  people  of  the  same  island  of 
the  Canarese  Gentoos  with  their  Naiques, 
who  are  the  captains  of  the  footmen  and  of 
the  horsemen.  — Barrotf  Dec.  II.  liv.  v. 
cap.  4. 

c.  1565. — "Ocooree  I'anno  1565,  se  mi 
ricnrdo  bene,  che  il  Naic  cio^  il  Signore 
della  attk  li  mandi  a  domandami  certi 
caunlli  ArabL" — C.  Federici,  in  EamutiOf 
iii.  :m. 

c.  1610. — "  le  priay  done  ce  capitaine  .  .  . 
qu'il  me  fit  bailler  vne  almadie  ou  basteau 
auec  des  mariniers  et  vn  Naique  pour 
truchement." — Mocgvet,  289. 

1646.—"  n  s'appelle  Naique,  qui  signifie 
Capitaine,  doutant  que  c'est  vn  Capitaine 
du  liov  du  Nandngue. "—jBarrstto,  Rel,  du 
Pror.  dr  Malabar,  255. 

(b)- 

1598. -"The  Kings  of  Dfcam  also  have 
a  ciuttome  when  they  will  honour  a  "*«»  or 


recompense  [reoompence]  their  service  dooAy 
and  ra^se  him  to  dignitie  and  honour. 
They  give  him  the  title  of  Naygue,  whkk 
signifieth  a  Oamtaine."— ZuucAolM,  61; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  173]. 

1673.— "The  Prime  Nobility  have  the 
title  of  Haiks  orNalga.'*— i^Vyer,  162. 

c.  1704.  — "Hydur  SOiib,  the  son  of 
Muhammad  Ilias,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Polygar  of  Mysore,  pro- 
ceeded to  that  country,  and  was  entertained 
by  them  in  their  service  ...  he  alao  re- 
ceived from  them  the  honourable  title  of 
Naik,  a  term  which  in  the  Hindu  dialect 
sispifies  an  officer  or  commander  of  foot 
soldiers."— .ff.  of  Hydttr  Naii,  p.  7.  This 
was  the  uncle  of  the  famous  Haidar  Naik  or 
Hyder  All  Khan. 

(c)- 

1604.—"  Madur€ ;  oorte  del  Nagrgne  Safior  * 
destas  terras." — Ouerrero,  Rdaciony  101. 

1616.—".  .  .  and  that  orders  should  be 
given  for  issuing  a  proclamation  at  Nega- 
patam  that  no  one  was  to  trade  at  Tevena- 
patam,  Porto  Novo,  or  other  port  belonging 
to  the  Naique  of  Ginja  or  the  King  of 
Massulapatam." — Bocarro,  619. 

1646.— "Le  Naique  de  Madui^,  k  qui 
appartient  la  coate  de  la  pescherie,  a  la 
pesche  d'vn  jour  par  semaine  pour  soa 
tribut. "-Bdrretto,  248. 

c.  1665.— "II  y  a  plusieurs  Nalqnea  au  Sod 
de  Saint-Thomtf,  qui  sont  Souveratns:  Le 
Naique  de  Madure  en  est  un."— T^Iamn^L 
V.  317.       . 

1672.—"  The  greatest  Lords  and  Naika  of 
this  kingdom  (C^mataca)  who  are  subject  to 
the  Crown  of  Velour  .  .  .  namely  Vitipa 
naik  of  Madura,  the  King's  Cuspidore-  (see 
CnSPADORE)  bearer  .  «  .  and  Crislapa 
naik  of  Chengier.  the  King's  Betel-holder 
.  .  .  the  naik  of  Tanjower  the  King's  Shield- 
bearer.  "—JBa/Ai«i»  (Germ.),  p.  153. 

1809.—"  All  I  could  learn  was  that  it  ww 
builtbyaNaigoftheplaoe."— /^.  VaitnUm^ 
i.398. 

(d)- 

S\.  1610.—"  These  men  are  hired,  whether 
iana  or  Christians,  andare called  Naiclea.** 
—Pyrard  de  Land,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  42.] 

1787.— "A  Troop  of  Native  Cavahry  on  the 
present  Establishment  consists  of  1  European 
subaltern,  1  European  seiigeant,  1  Subidar, 
3  Jemidars,  4  Havildars,  4  Naignaa.  1 
Trumpeter,  1  Farrier,  and  68  PrivatesL**— 
Regng.  for  H.  Co,*s  Troops  on  the  CiMUt  ^f 
Coromandd,  &c.,  6. 

1884.—" .  .  .  they  went  gallantly  on  tiU 
every  one  was  shot  down  except  the  one 
naik,  who  continued  hacking  at  the  gale 
with  his  axe  ...  at  last  a  shot  from  above 
.  .  .  passed  through  his  body.  He  fell,  but 
in  dvmg  hurled  his  axe  against  the  enemy."* 
—Mrs,  Mackenzie^  Storm*  and  Suntkine  ^a, 
Soldier*8  Life^  i.  87-38. 
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We  ma^  add  as  a  special  sense  that 
in  West  India  Naik  is  applied  to  the 
head-man  of  a  hamlet  (KUri)  or  cam|) 

<IVfnda)  of  BrinjairieB(q.v.)-  [Bhangi 
4ind  Jhangi  Naiks,  the  famous  Ban- 
jara  leaders,  are  said  to  have  had 
180,000  bullocks  in  their  camp.  See 
Berar  Gasetteer,  196.] 

NAIB,  8.  MalayaL  ndyar;  from 
the  same  Skt.  origin  as  Nuk.  Name 
of  the  ruling  caste  in  Malabar.  [The 
Greek  vdovoa  as  a  tract  stood  for  the 
country  of  the  Nairs.  For  their 
customs,  see  Logan,  McUahar,  i.  131.] 

1610.—**  The  first  class  of  Pagans  in  Cali- 
<oat  are  called  Brahmins.  The  second  are 
Haoi,  who  are  the  same  as  the  gentlefolks 
4unongst  lis  ;  and  these'  are  obliged  to  bear 
■sword  and  shield  or  bows  and  lances." — 
Varihema,  pp.  141-142. 

1616. — "These  Idngs  do  not  marr^  .  .  . 
only  each  has  a  mistress,  a  lady  of  great 
lineage  and  family,  which  is  called  nayre." 
—Barbosa,  166. 

1653.— **  And  as  ...  the  Gentiles  of  the 
place  are  very  sujwrstitious  in  dealing  with 
people  foreign  to  their  blood,  and  chiefly 
those  called  Brammanes  and  NalrM."— 
BarroSf  Dec.  I.  liv.  iy.  cap.  7. 

1663.—**.  .  .  The  NalrM  who  are  the 
Knights. " — Garcia, 

1532.— **  The  Men  of  Warre  which  the 
King  of  Calicut  and  the  other  Kings  have, 
are  Nayres,  which  be  all  Gentlemen." — Cag- 
^lUda  {by  ^.  L.),  f .  356. 

1644.—*'  We  have  much  Christian  people 
throughout  his  territory,  not  only  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  who  are  the  best 
floldiers  that  he  (the  King  of  Cochin)  has, 
bnt  also  many  other  vassals  who  are  converts 
to  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  none  ol  these 
are  Nayres,  who  are  his  fightinsr  men, 
and  his  nobles  or  gentlemen." — noearroy 
MS.,  f.  815. 

1756. — **  The  king  has  disciplined  a  body 
of  10,000  Naires;  the  people  of  this  de- 
nomination are  by  birth  the  Military  tribe 
of  the  Malabar  coast."— Orm«,  i.  400. 

1781.— **  The  soldiers  preceded  the  Nalrs 
or  nobles  of  Malabar." — Oilfbon,  ch.  zlvii. 

It  may  be  added  that  Ndyar  was  also 
the  term  used  in  Malabar  for  tiie  mahout  of 
an  elephant ;  and  the  fact  that  Ndyar  and 
JNAyaha  are  of  the  same  origin  may  be  con- 
sadered  with  the  etymology  which  we  have 
^▼en  of  Cknnac  (see  Oarcia,  S&v), 

NALKEE,s.  Hind.  ml^f.  A  kind 
of  litter  formerly  used  by  natives  of 
rank ;  the  word  and  thing  are  now 
obflolete.  [It  is  still  the  name  of  the 
bride's  litter  in  Behar  {Qrierson^  Bihdr 
PeoiarU    Life,    46).]     The    name  was 


perhaps  a  factitious  imitation  of 
pdOn?  [Platts  suggests  Skt.  nalika, 
*  a  tube.'] 

1789.— **  A  nalakjr  is  a  paUky,  either 
opened  or  covered,  out  it  bears  upon  two 
bamboos,  like  a  sedan  in  Europe,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  poles  are  carried  by 
four  or  eight  men,  and  upon  the  shoulders." 
—Note  by  Tr.  of  Seir  Mutaqksnn,  iii.  269. 

[1844.— **  This  litter  is  called  a  'nalki/ 
It  is  one  of  the  three  great  insignia  which 
the  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  con^rred  upon 
indenendent  princes  of  the  first  class,  and 
coula  never  be  used  by  any  person  upon 
whom,  or  upon  whose  ancestors,  they  had 
not  been  so  conferred.  These  were  the 
nalld,  the  order  of  the  Fish,  and  the  fan 
of  peacock's  feathers." — Sleeman,  RamhUa, 
ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  i.  1«6.] 

NAMBEADABIM,  s.  Malayal. 
narnbiyadiri,  nwmhiyaUiri,  a  general,  a 
prince.    [See  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  121.] 

1508.—'*  Afterwards  we  were  presented  to 
the  King  called  Nambiadora ;  who  received 
us  with  no  small  p^ladness  and  kindness." — 
Gion,  da  Empofi,  in  Ramusto,  i.  f.  146. 

1552.—**  This  advice  of  the  Nambeadaxim 
was  disapproved  by  the  kings  and  lords." — 
CagUmheda;  see  also  Transl.  by  N.  L.,  1582, 
f.  147. 

1557.— *' The  Nambeadaxim  who  is  the 
principal  governor." — D* Alboquerque,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  9.  The  word  is,  by  the  translator, 
erroneously  identified  with  Nambudiri  (see 
NAMBOOREE),  a  Malabar  Brahman. 

1634.- 
**  Entra  em  Cochim  no  thalamo  secreto 

Aonde  Nambeoderi  dorme  quieto." 

McUaca  Conguiat,  i.  60. 

NAMBOOBEE,  Malayal.  nambu- 
diri, Tam.  namburi;  [Logan  (Malahar, 
ii.  Qloss.  ccxi.)  gives  narnbutiri,  narni- 
buri,  from  Drav.  nambuka,  *to  trust,' 
tiri,  Skt.  M,  *  blessed.'  The  Madras 
Gloss,  has  Mai.  nambu,  Uhe  Veda,' 
dthu,  *  to  teach,'  tiri,  *holy.']  A  Brah- 
man of  Malal>ar.  (See  Logan,  i.  118 
seqq,], 

1644. — **No  more  than  any  of  his  Nam- 
ImiHM  (among  Christian  converts)  who  are 
hwpadreSf  for  you  would  hardly  see  any  one 
of  them  become  converted  and  baptized 
because  of  the  punishment  that  the  king 
has  attached  to  that."— Bocarro,  MS,,  f.  318. 

1727.—**  The  Namboniiea  are  the  first  in 
both  Capacities  of  Church  and  State,  and 
some  of  them  are  Popes,  being  sovereign 
Princes  in  both."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  812 ;  [ed. 
1744]. 

|18(X).-^**The  Namlmrifl  eat  no  kind  of 
animal  food,  and  drink  no  spirituous  liquors." 
— But^nan,  Mytore,  ii.  m,] 
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NANKEEN,  s.  A  cotton  stuff  of  a 
brownish  yellow  tinge,  wluch  was 
ori^pnall^  imported  from  China,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Nanking.  It  was  not  dyed,  but  made 
from  a  cotton  of  that  colour,  the 
Gossypium  rdigiogwm,  of  Rozb.,  a 
variety  of  G,  herbacevm.  It  was,  how- 
ever, imitated  with  dyed  cotton  in 
England,  and  before  loxig  exports  of 
this  imitation  were  made  to  China. 
Nankeen  appears  to  be  known  in  the 
Central  Asia  markets  under  the  modi- 
fied name  of  Nanka  (see  below). 

1793^.—*'  The  land  in  this  neighbourhood 
produces  the  cloth  usually  called  Nankeens 
m  Europe  ...  in  that  growing  in  the 
province  of  Kiangnan,  of  which  the  city  of 
Nan-kin  is  the  capital,  the  down  is  of  the 
same  yellow  tinge  which  it  possesses  when 
spun  and  woven  into  doth." — Staunton* t 
JVarr,  of  Ld.  Macartney's  Embawy,  ii.  426. 

1794-6.— "The  colour  of  Nam-King  is 
thus  natural,  and  not  subject  to  fade.  .  .  . 
The  opinion  (that  it  was  dyed)  that  I  combat 
was  the  cause  of  an  order  being  sent  from 
Europe  a  few  years  ago  to  dye  Uie  pieces  of 
Nam- King  of  a  deeper  colour,  because  of 
late  they  had  grown  paler." — Van  Braam*t 
Embauy,  E.T.  li.  141. 

1797.— ''China  Investment  per  Upton  Castle. 
.  .  .  Company's  broad  and  narrow  Nankeen, 
brown  Nankeen."— In  Seton-Karr,  ii.  606. 

c.  1809.— "  Cotton  in  this  district  {Pur- 
aniya  or  Pumeea)  ia  but  a  trifling  article. 
There  are  several  kinds  mentioned.  .  .  . 
The  Kukli  ia  the  most  remarkable,  its  wool 
having  the  colour  of  nankeen  cloth,  and 
it  seems  in  fact  to  be  the  same  material 
which  the  Chinese  use  in  that  manufacture." 
— F.  Buchanan,  in  Eastern  India,  iii.  244. 
[See  Watt,  Econ.  Diet.  iv.  16,  29.] 

1838.— * '  Nanka  is  imported  in  the  greatest 
quantity  (to  Kabul)  from  Russia,  and  is 
used  for  making  the  outer  garments  for  the 
people,  who  have  a  great  liking  to  it.  It 
IS  similar  to  nankeen  cloth  that  comes  to 
India  from  China,  and  is  of  a  strong  durable 
texture." — Report  by  Baines,  in  Pufijah 
Trade  Report,  App.  p.  iz.    See  also  p.  oUvii. 

1848.—"  '  Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate 
the  value  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Moss,'  Mr.  Hammer- 
down  said  ;  *  let  the  company  examine  it  as 
a  work  of  art— the  attitude  of  the  gallant 
animal  quite  according  to  natur,  the  gentle- 
man in  a  nankeen- jacket,  his  gun  in  hand, 
is  going  to  the  chase ;  in  the  distance  a 
Itanyhann  tree  (see  BANYAN-TBEE)  and  a 
parody."— Foatfy  Fair,  i.  178. 

NANKING,  n.p.  The  great  Chinese 
city  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Yangtse- 
kianff,  which  was  adopted  as  capit^  of 
the  Empire  for  a  brief  space  (1368- 
1410)  by  the  (native)  Ming  dynasty  on 


the  expulsion  of  the  Mon^l  family  of 
Chingaiz.  The  city,  previously  known, 
as  IRn-lifig-Ju,  then  got  the  s^le  of 
Nan-hing,  or  *  South  CJourt.'  Peking- 
(*  North  Court ')  was  however  re-occu- 
pied as  imperial  residence  by  the 
Emperor  Ching-su  in  1410,  and  has 
remained  such  ever  since.  Nanking 
is  mentioned  as  a  great  city  called 
ChxUnfu  (Kin-ling),  whose  walls  luul 
a  circuit  of  40  miles,  by  Friar  Odoria 
(c.  1323).  And  the  province  bears  the 
same  name  {Chelxm)  in  the  old  notices- 
of  China  translated  by  R.  WiUes 
in  Haklwyt  (ii.  546). 

It  appears  to  be  the  city  mentioned 
by  Conti  (c.  1430X  as  founded  by  the 
emperor :  "  Hinc  prope  XV.  dienim 
itinere  {i.e.  from  Cambalec  or  PekingX 
alia  civitas  Nemptai  nomine,  ab  im- 
peratore  condita,  cujus  ambitus  patet 
triginta  milliaribus,  ea^ue  est  popo- 
losissima  omnium."  This  is  evid^ntlr 
the  same  name  that  is  coupled  with 
Cambalec,  in  Petis  de  la  Croix's 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Ttmowr  (iiL 
218)  under  the  form  Nemnai.  The 
form  LanktUy  &c.,  is  common  in  old 
Portuguese  narratives,  probably,  like 
Liampo  (q.v.X  a  Fuhkien  form. 

c.  1520.— "After  that  follows  Great  China^ 
the  king  of  which  is  the  greatest  sovereign 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  port  of  this  kingdom 
is  called  Guantan,  ana  among  the  many 
cities  of  this  empire  two  are  the  most 
important,  namely  Nankin  and  Comlaka 
(read  Combalah),  where  the  king  usually 
resides,*'— Piff€^etta*s  Magellan  (Hak.  Soc.), 
p.  156. 

c.  1540. — "Thereunto  we  answered  that 
we  were  strangers,  natives  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Sittm,  and  uiat  coming  from  the  port  of 
Liampoo  to  go  to  the  fisning  of  NaTiqqfn, 
we  were  cast  away  at  sea  .  .  .  that  wo- 
purposed  to  go  to  the  city  of  Nanqoin  tber& 
to  imfaarque  ourselves  as  rowers  in  the  first 
Lanteaa  (see  LAMTEAE)  that  should  put  to> 
sea,  for  to  pass  unto  Cantan.  .  .  ." — Pt«to, 
E.T.  p.  99  (orig.  cap.  zzxi.). 

1553. — "  Further,  according  to  the  Cosmo- 
graphies of  China  .  .  .  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  this  kin^om,  which  run  therefrom 
in  a  N.  W.  direction  almost,  are  these  three : 
Nanqnij,  Xanton  {Shantung),  and  Quincij  "^ 
(Kingsxe  or  capital,  i.e.  Pecheli).— -B«rroi,  I^ 
ix:  1. 

1556. — "  Ogni  anno  va  di  Persia  alia  China, 
vna  grossa  Carauana,  che  camina  sei  meai 
prima  ch'arriui  alia  Cittk  de  Lanchia,  Cittli 
nella  quale  risiede  il  Re  oon  la  sua  Corte.**— 
Ces.  jFedaici,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  S91r. 

[1615.—"  678J  Catties  China  of  raw  Lan^ 
kine  silk."— Fote^r,  Letters,  iii.  137.] 
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NABOONDAM,  n.p.  The  name  of 
a  strange  weird-looking  volcanic  cone, 
which  rises,  covered  with  forest,  to  a 
height  of  some  2,330  feet  straight  out 
of  the  deep  sea,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Andamans.  One  of  the  present  writers  • 
has  observed  {Marco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch. 
13,  note)  that  in  the  name  of  Narkan- 
dam  one  cannot  but  recognise  Narak, 
*Hell';  perhaps  Naraka-kuridani,  *a 
pit  of  hell ' ;  aading :  "  Can  it*  be  that 
in  old  times,  but  still  contemporary 
^vith  Hindu  navigation,  this  volcano 
was  active,  and  that  some  Brahmin  St. 
Brandon  recognised  in  it  the  mouth  of 
Hell,  congenial  to  the  Rakshasas  of  the 
adjacent  group"  of  the  Andamans? 
We  have  recently  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  F.  R.  Mallet  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  who  has 
lately  been  on  a  survey  of  Narcondam 
and  Barren  Island.  Mr.  Mallet  states 
that  Narcondam  is  "without  any 
crater,  and  has  certainly  been  extinct 
for  many  thousand  years.  Barren 
Island,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a 
complete  amphitheatre,  with  high 
precipitous  encircling  walls,  and  the 
volcano  has  been  in  violent  eruption 
within  the  last  century.  The  term 
'pit  of  hell,'  therefore,  while  quite 
inapplicable  to  Narcondam,  applies 
most  aptly  to  Barren  Island."  Mr. 
Mallet  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  some  confusion  between  tne  two 
islands,  and  that  the  name  Narcondam 
may  have  been  really  applicable  to 
Barren  Island.  [See  the  account  of 
both  islands  in  BaU,  Jungle  Life,  397 
seqa,'\  The  name  Barren  Island  is 
quite  modern.  We  are  told  in  Purdy's 
Or.  Navigator  ^360)  that  Barren 
Island  wafl  callea  by  the  Portuguese 
lUia  alta,  a  name  which  again  would 
be  much  more  apt  for  Narcondam, 
Barren  Island  being  only  some  800 
feet  high.  Mr.  Mallet  mentions  that 
in  one  of  the  charts  of  the  E,L  Pilot 
or  Oriental  Navigator  (1781)  he  finds 
"Narcondam  according  to  the  Portu- 
guese" in  13"  46'  N.  lat.  and  llO"  36' 
E.  long,  (from  Ferro)  and  "  Narcondam 
or  High  Island^  according  to  the 
French,"  in  12"  60'  N.  lat  and  110" 
56'  K  long.  This  is  valuable  as  show- 
ing both  that  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  between  the  islands, 
and  that  Ilha  aUa  or  High  Island  has 
been  connected  with  the  name  of 
Narcondam.  The  real  positions  by 
our  charts  are  of  Narcondam,  N.  lat. 


13"  24',  E.  long.  94"  12'.    Barren  Island, 
N.  lat.  12"  16',  E.  long.  93"  64'. 

The  difference  of  lat.  (62  miles) 
agrees  well  with  that  between  the 
Portuguese  and  French  Narcondam, 
but  the  difference  in  long.,  though 
approximate  in  amount  (18  or  20 
miles),  IB  in  one  case  plus  and  in  the 
other  minus;  so  that  tne  discrepancies 
may  be  due  merely  to  error  in  the 
French  reckoning.  In  a  chart  in  the 
E,L  Pilot  (1778J  "Monday  or  Barren 
Island,  called  also  High  Island"  and 
"  Ayconda  or  Narcondam,"  are  m^ked 
approximately  in  the  positions  of  the 
present  Barren  Island  and  Narcondam, 
Still,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Mallet's 
suggestion  is  likely  to  be  well  founded. 
The  form  Aycondja  is  nearer  that  found 
in  the  following : 

1598.—".  .  .  as  you  put  off  from  the 
Ilandes  of  Andemaii  towaras  the  Coast  .  .  . 
there  lyeth  onely  in  the  middle  way  an 
Ilande  which  the  inhabitantes  call  Viaoon- 
dam,  which  is  a  small  Hand  having  fair» 
ground  round  about  it,  but  very  little  fresh 
water." — Linachoterif  p.  828. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  position  of 
the  islands  is  noticed  in  D'Anville  : 

1758.— "Je  n'oublierai  pas  Naxoondam» 
et  d'autant  moins  que  ce  que  j'en  trouv» 
dans  les  Portugais  ne  repond  point  k  la 
position  que  nos  cartes  lui  donnent.  Le 
routier  de  Caspar  Pereira  de  los  Reya 
indique  Tile  Naxoodfto  ou  Narcondam  k  6 
lieues  des  ties  Cocos,  12  de  la  t6te  da 
I'Andaman ;  et  le  rhumb  de  vent  k  I'^ard 
de  ce  point  il  le  determine,  UsU  tpiarta  da 
nordeste,  meya  quarta  mats  para  la  nordaUi, 
c'est  2i  dire  k  peu-pr^s  17  degr€s  de  Test  au 
nord.  Selon  les  cartes  Francoises,  Nar- 
oondam  s'^carte  environ  25  lieues  marines 
de  la  t^te  d 'Andaman  ;  et  au  lieu  de  prendre 

Slus  du  nord,  cette  ile  baisse  vers  le  sud 
'une  fraction  de  degr^  plus  ou  moins  con- 
siderable selon  differ^ntes  cartes." — DAn- 
vilU,  Eclairc.y  141-142. 

I  may  add  that  I  find  in  a  French 
map  of  1701  {Carte  Marine  depuis 
Surattt  jusqxCau  Detroit  de  MalacOypar 
le  Phe  P.  P.  Tachard)  we  have,  in  the 
(approximately)  true  position  of  Nar- 
condam, Isle  Haute,  whilst  an  islet 
without  name  appears  in  the  approxi- 
mate position  of  Barren  Island. 

NABD,  8.  The  rhizome  of  the 
plant  Nardostachys  Jatamansi,  B.C.,  a 
native  of  the  loftier  Himalaya  (allied 
to  Valerian).  This  is  apparently  an 
Indian  wora  originally,  out,  as  we* 
have  it,  it  has  come  from  the  Skt. 
nalada  through  Semitic  media,  whence 
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made  of  the  ooarsest  earthenware,  and  are 
very  capacious.  Those  I  used  were  nearly  a 
yara  in  diameter  and  about  eighteen  inches 
deep."— 2%omAt7/,  HaurUt  and  Hobbies  qf  an 
Indian  Official,  79.] 

NAUTGH,  s.  A  kind  of  ballet- 
dance  performed  by  women  ;  also  any 
kind  of  stage  entertainment ;  an  Euro- 
pean balL  Hind,  and  Mahr.  ndc\ 
from  Skt.  nrttyo,  dancing  and  stage- 
playing,  through  Prakrit  ruuJicha.  The 
word  18  in  European  use  all  over 
India.  [A  poggly  nautch  (see  POQGLE) 
is  a  fancy-dress  ball.  Also  see  POOTLY 
NAUTCH.]  Browning  seems  fond  of 
using  this  word,  and  persists  in  using 
it  wronffly.  In  the  first  of  the  quota- 
tions below  he  calls  Fifine  the  'Euro- 
pean nautchj'  which  is  like  calling 
some  Hindu  dancing-girl  *the  Indian 
ballet.'  He  repeats  the  mistake  in  the 
second  quotation. 

[1809. — * '  You  Europeans  are  apt  to  picture 
to  yourselves  a  Nacn  as  a  most  attractiye 
spectacle,  but  once  witnessed  it  generaUy 
oissolves  the  illusion."— ^Sroii^Aton,  Letters 
from,  a  MakrattA  Camp,  ed.  1892,  p.  142.] 

1828. — '*  I  joined  Lady  Macnaghten  and  a 
large  party  this  eyening  to  go  to  a  nAch 
given  by  a  rich  native,  Boupl^l  Mullich,  on 
the  opening  of  his  new  house."— if r*.  Heber, 
in  Heber,  ed.  1844,  i.  87. 

[1829.—".  .  .  a  dance  by  black  people 
which  they  calls  a  Notch.  .  .  "^Oriental 
Sport,  Mag,  ed.  1873,  i.  129.] 

c.  1831.— "EUe  (Begum  Sumrou)  fit  en- 
terrer  vivante  une  jeune  esclave,  dont  elle 
^tait  jalouse,  et  donna  k  son  man  un  nautch 
(bal)  sur  cette  horrible  tombe."— ./oc^Keiium^, 
Correspondance,  ii.  221. 

1872.— 
** .  .  .  let  be  there  was  no  worst 
Of  degradation  spared  Fifine;  ordained 

from  first 
To  last,  in  body  and  soul,  for  one  life- 
long debauch, 
The  Pariah  of  the  North,  the  European 

Nautch  I" 

Fijhu  at  the  Fair,  31. 
1876.- 
"...  I  locked  in  the  swarth  little  lady — 

I  swear, 
From  the  head  to  the  foot  of  her, — well 

quite  as  bare  I 
'No   Nautch   shall   cheat   me,'  said   I, 

taking  my  stand 
At  thisbdt  which  I  draw.  .  .  ." 

Natural  Magic,  in  Pacchiarotlo,  &c. 

NAUTGH-GIBL,  s.  (See  BAYA- 
DERE, DANQINO-OIBI..)  The  last  quo- 
tation is  a  glorious  jumble,  after  the 
manner  of  the  compiler. 


P809.— "Naeh  Oirla  are  exempted  from 
taxes,  though  they  pay  a  kind  of 
voluntary  one  monthly  to  a  Fuaeer.  .  .  ." — 
Bronghton,  Letters  fnm  a  MaAraUa  Oamp^ 
ed.  1892,  p.  113-4.] 

1825.— "The  Nfteh  women  were,  as  osual, 
ugly,  huddled  up  in  huge  bundles  of  red* 
petticoats ;  and  tneir  exhibition  as  duU  and 
insipid  to  an  European  taste,  as  oould  well 
be  conceived." — Heber,  ii.  102. 

1836.— "In  India  and  the  East  dancing- 
g^rls  are  trained  called  Almeh,  and  they 
give  a  fascinating  entertainment  called  a 
natch,  for  which  they  are  well  paid." — 
In  R,  PhUlips,  A  Million  of  Facts,  322. 

NAVAIT,  NAITEA,  NBVOYAT. 

&c.,  n.p.  A  name  given  to  Mahom- 
medans  of  mixt  race  in  the  Eonkan 
and  S.  Canara,  corresponding  more  or 
less  to  Moplahs  (q.v.)  and  Labhyee  of 
Malabar  and  the  Coromandel  coast. 
[The  head-quarters  of  the  Navayat» 
are  in  N.  Canara,  and  their  traditions 
state  that  their  ancestors  fled  from  the 
Persian  Qulf  about  the  close  of  the 
7th  century,  to  escape  the  cruelty  of 
a  Governor  of  Iran.  See  Sturroek^ 
Mem.  of  S.  Canara,  i.  181.1  It  is  ap- 
parently a  Eonkani  word  connected 
with  Skt.  nava,  *new,'  and  implying: 
*new  convert.'  [The  Madras  Gloa, 
derives  the  word"  from  Pers*  ^^^S 
from  Ndll,  the  name  of  an  Arab  clan.) 

1562.— "Sons  of  Moors  and  of  GentOe 
women,  who  are  called  Neitaas.  .  .  .** — 
Castanheda^  iii.  24. 

1553. —*  *  Naiteas  que  s8o  mesticos :  quanto> 
aos  padres  de  gera^ao  dos  Arabios  ...» 

rrparte  das  madres  das  Gentias." — Barrosi^ 
ix.  8. 
,,  And  because  of  this  fertiUtT  oT 
soil,  and  of  the  trade  of  these  ports,  uiere- 
was  here  a  great  number  of  Moors,  natives 
of  the  country,  whom  they  call  Naiteas, 
who  were  accustomed  to  buy  the  horses  and 
sell  them  to  the  Moors  of  the  Decan.  .  .  .'" 
"-Ibid,  I.  viii.  9. 

c.  1612.— **  From  this  period  the  Ma- 
homedans  extended  their  religion  and  their 
influence  in  Malabar,  and  many  of  the  princes 
and  inhabitants,  becoming  converts  to  tfae- 
true  faith,  gave  over  the  management  of 
some  of  the  seaports  to  the  strangers,  whom 
they  called  Nowayita  (literally  the  New 
Race).  .  .  .''—Firuhta,  hj  BHggs,  iv.  58S. 

1615.—*'.  .  .  et  passim  infiniti  Maho- 
metani  reperiebantur,  turn  indi^nae  qnos 
naiteas  vocabant,  turn  exterm.  .  .  .** — 
Jarrie,  i.  67. 

1626.— **  There  are  two  sorts  of  Moors,  one 
Mesticos  ot  mixed  seed  of  Moore-fathora  and 
Ethnike-mothers,  called  Naiteaai,  Munffrels 
also  in  their  reliffion,  the  other  ForreuMi» 
.  .  r—Purchas,  PUgrimage^  564. 
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NAZIS,  8.    Hind,  from  Ar.  ndzir^ 

*  inspector'  {nouer^  'sight').  The  title 
of  a  native  official  in  the  Anglo-Indian 
<lourts,  sometimes  improperly  rendered 
^  sheriff,'  because  he  serves  processes,  &c. 

1(J70.— "The  Khan  .  .  .  ordered  his 
Hassir,  or  Master  of  the  Gourt,  to  assign 
something  to  the  servants.  .  .  ." — Avdriaz^ 
41. 

[1708.— "He  especially,  who  is  called 
ITadar,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahal  ..." 
—Catrw,  H.  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty,  E.T.  295. 

[1826.— "The  Naiir  is  a  perpetual  sheriff, 
^nd  executes  writs  and  summonses  to  all 
the  puties  reouired  to  attend  in  dyil  and 
crimmal  cases.  — Pandwrang  Hari,  ed.  1873, 
ii.  118.] 

1878.— "The  Naiir  had  chaise  of  the 
treasury,  stamps,  Jcc.,  and  also  the  issue  of 
■summonses  and  processes." — Life  in  the 
Mofutnl,  i.  204. 

Jin  the  following  the  word  represents 
)idray  '  a  kettle-drum.' 

1768.  — "His  Excellency  (Nawab  Meer 
Onsim)  had  not  eaten  for  three  days,  nor 
jkllowea  his  Naiir  to  be  beaten."— Z>tiafy  of 
-a  Priaoner  cut  Palna^  in  Wheeler,  Early 
JUeords,  923.] 

NEELAM,  Ti'R'RTiAm,  s.  Hind. 
nUdTTif  from  Port,  leildo.  An  auction 
•or  public  outcry,  as  it  used  to  be 
-called  in  India  (corresponding  to 
•Scotch  roup;  comp.  Qerm.  rufenj  and 
'Otitroop  of  Linschoten's  translator 
below).  The  word  is,  however,  Ori- 
•ental  in  origin,  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown 
<(MS.  notes)  points  out  that  the  Portu- 
gese word  IS  from  Ar.  i^ldm  (al'€ldm^ 

*  proclamation,  advertisement.'  It  is 
omitted  by  Dozy  and  Enselmann.  How 
old  the  custom  in  Inaia  of  prompt 
•disposal  by  auction  of  the  effects  of  a 
deceased  European  is,  may  be  seen  in 
the  quotation  from  Linschoten. 

1515.  — "  Pero  d'Alpoym  came  full  of 
sorrow  to  Cochin  with  all  the  apparel  and 
servants  of  Afonso  d'Alboquerque,  all  of 
which  Dom  Grada  took  chaise  of ;  but  the 
€k)vemor  (Lopo  Soares)  gave  orders  that 
there  should  be  a  leilfto  (auction)  of  all  the 
wardrobe,  which  indeed  made  a  very^  poor 
show.  Dom  Gracia  said  to  D.  Aleixo  in  the 
church,  where  they  met:  The  Governor  your 
unde  orders  a  leUao  of  all  the  old  wardrobe 
•of  Afonso  d'Alboquerque.  I  can't  praise  his 
intention,  but  what  he  has  done  only  adds 
to  my  uncle's  honour;  for  all  the  people 
wiU  see  that  he  gathered  no  rich  Indian 
stoib,  and  that  he  despised  everything  but 
to  be  foremost  in  honour." — Correct,  ii.  469. 

[1627. — "And  should  any  man  die,  they 
«.t  onoe  make  a  Leylam  of  his  property." — 
India  Office  MSS.,  Corpo  Ckron4>togveo,  vol.  i. 


Letter  of  Fernando  Nunes  to  the  King, 
Sept.  7. 

[1554.— '*  All  the  spoU  of  Mombasa  that 
came  into  the  general  stock  was  sold  by 
leilio."— C(uton%«ia,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  18.] 

1598. — "  In  Goa  there  is  holden  a  day  lie 
assemblie  .  .  .  which  is  like  the  meeting 
upO  the  burse  in  Andwarpe  .  .  .  and  there 
are  all  kindes  of  Indian  commodities  to  sell, 
so  that  in  a  manner  it  is  like  a  Faire  .  .  . 
it  beginneth  in  y«  morning  at  7  of  the  docke, 
and  continueth  till  9  ...  in  the  prindpal 
streete  of  the  citie  .  .  .  and  is  called  the 
Leylon,  which  is  as  much  as  to  sav,  as  an 
autroop  .  .  .  and  when  any  man  dieth,  all  his 
goods  are  brought  thether  and  sold  to  the 
uwt  pennieworth,  in  the  same  outroop,  who- 
soever they  be,  yea  although  they  were  the 
Viceroy esgoodes. . .  "^Lintehoten,  ch.  xxix. ; 
[Oak.,  Soc.  i.  184 ;  and  compare  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  52,  who  spells  the  word 
Laylon]. 

c.  1610.—" .  .  .  le  mary  vient  f  rapper  k 
la  porte,  dont  la  femme  faisant  fort  1  mton- 
n^e^  prie  le  Portugais  de  se  cacher  dans  vne 
petite  cuue  k  pourcelaine,  et  I'ayant  fait 
entrer  Ik  dedans,  et  f erme  tres  bien  k  clef, 
ouurit  la  porte  a  son  mary,  qui  .  .  .  le 
laissa  tremper  Ik  iusqu'au  lendemain  matin, 
qu'il  fit  porter  ceste  cuue  an  raarch^,  ou 
lailanainsiqu'ilsappellent.  .  .  "—Moequet, 
344. 

Linschoten  spves  an  engraving  of  the 
Rwd  Direita  m  Qoa,  with  many  of 
these  auctions  going  on,  and  the  super- 
scription :  "  0  Leiuu)  que  m  faz  coda 
dia  pola  meriha  na  Rua  direita  de  Goa." 
The  Portuguese  word  has  taken  root 
at  Canton  Chinese  in  the  form  y^ng; 
but  more  distinctly  betrays  its  origin 
in  the  Amoy  form  U-lang  and  Swatow 
loylang  (see  Giles;  also  Denny^s  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  i.). 

NEELGTE,  NILGHAIJ,  &c.,  s. 
Hind,  nilgdu,  nilgdi,  lilgdl,  i.e.  *blue 
cow ' ;  the  popuhir  name  of  the  great 
antelope,  called  by  PaUas  Antilope 
tragocamelus  {Portax  pidus,  of  Jerdon, 
[Boselaphus  tvamcamelus  of  Blanford, 
MamTMdia,  517J),  given  from  the  slaty 
blue  which  is  its  predominant  colour. 
The  proper  Hind,  name  of  the  animal 
is  ra;A  (Skt  riiya^  or  rishyd), 

1663.— "After  these  Elephants  are  brought 
divers  tamed  Gazelle*,  wnich  are  made  to 
fight  with  one  another ;  as  also  some  NH- 
ganx,  or  grey  oxen,  which  in  my  opinion 
are  a  kind  of  Elands,  and  Rhinoeeross,  and 
those  great  Bufalos  of  Bengala  ...  to 
combat  with  a  Lion  or  Tiffer."— Rentier,  E.T. 
p.  84  ;  [ed.  CwstabU,  262 ;  in  218 niligaiu: 
m864,877,  nU-ghauz]. 

1778.— "  Captain  Hamilton  has  been  so 
obliging  as  to  take  charge  of  two  deer,  a 
male  and  a  female,  of  a  spedea  which  is 
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called  nMlgow,  and  is,  I  beliere,  unknown 
in  Europe,  which  he  will  deliTor  to  you  in 
my  name." — Warrei^  HcuHngt  to  Sir  U.  Cole- 
brooke,  in  Oleig,  i.  288. 

1824.— *' There  are  not  only  neelghmnt, 
and  the  common  Indian  deer,  but  some 
noble  red-deer  in  the  park  "  (at  Lucknow). — 
HAer,  ed.  1844,  i.  214. 

1882.—"  All  officers,  we  belieye,  who  have 
served,  like  the  present  writers,  on  the 
canals  of  Upper  India,  look  back  on  their 
peripatetic  life  there  as  a  happy  time  .  .  . 
occasionally  on  a  winding  part  of  the  bank 
one  intruded  on  the  solitude  of  a  huge 
jiilsaA.'*—MeM.  qf  General  Sir  W,  E.  Baker, 

NSSli,s.  The  tree  (N.O.itfeJMk;ea«) 
Azadinuhta  vndteOy  Jussieu  ;  Hind,  nim 
(and  ni6,  according  to  Playfair,  TdUef 
{^reef^  170),  Mahr.  mm6,  from  Skt. 
nimba.  It  grows  in  almost  all  parts  of 
India*  and  has  a  repute  for  various 
remedial  uses.  Thus  poultices  of  the 
leaves  are  applied  to  tx>ils,  and  their 
fresh  juice  given  in  various  diseases ; 
the  bitter  bark  is  given  in  fevers  ; 
the  fruit  is  described  as  purgative  and 
emollient,  and  as  useful  m  worms,  &c., 
whilst  a  medicinal  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  seeds;  and  the  gum  also  is 
reckoned  medicinal.  It  is  akin  to  the 
hakain  (see  BXTCEYNEX  on  which  it 
grafts  readily. 

1668.—"  /J.  I  beg  you  to  recall  the  tree 
by  help  of  which  you  cured  that  valuable 
horse  of  yours,  of  which  you  told  me,  for  I 
wish  to  remember  it. 

"0.  You  are  quite  right,  for  in  sooth  it 
is  a  tree  that  has  a  great  repute  as  valuable 
and  medicinal  among  nations  that  I  am  ac- 
imainted  with,  and  the  name  among  them 
all  is  nimbo.  I  came  to  know  its  virtues 
in  the  Balaghat,  because  with  it  I  there 
succeeded  in  curium  sore  backs  of  horses 
that  were  most  difficult  to  clean  and  heal ; 
and  these  sores  were  cleaned  very  quickly, 
and  the  horses  very  quickly  cured.  And 
this  was  done  enturely  with  the  leaves  of 
this  tree  pounded  and  put  over  the  sores, 
mixt  with  lemon- juice.  .  .  ." — Oarcia,  f.  168. 

1578. — "  There  is  another  tree  highly  me- 
dicinal .  .  .  which  is  called  nimbo ;  and  the 
Malabars  call  it  BepoU  [MalaySLl.  rijppH}." 
—Acoitay  284. 

[1813.—".  .  .  the  principal  square  .  .  . 
regularly  planted  wiui  beautiful  nym  or 
lym-treee.'*— -Porfta,  Or.  Mem,  2nd  ed.  ii. 
446. 

p856.— "  Once  on  a  time  Gui  Singh  .  .  . 
said  to  those  around  him,  '  Is  there  any  one 
who  would  leap  down  from  that  limb  tree 
into  the  court  ?' "—For6et,  Ed*  Mdld,  ed. 
1878,  p.  466.] 

1877.—"  The  elders  of  the  Clans  sat  every 
day  on  their  platform,  under  the  great 


tree  in  the  town,  and  attended  to  all  oooi- 
plaints." — Afeadotee  Taylor,  Story,  kc,  ii.  86. 

NEGAPATAM,  n.p.  A  seaport  of 
Tanjore  district  in  S.  India,  written 
Ndgai'ppcUtcmamj  which  maj  mean 
'Snake  Town.'  It  is  perhaps  the 
IXlyafjM  Mip-p6roXit  of  Ptolemy ;  and 
see  under  COBOMANDBL. 

1634.—"  From  this  he  (Cunhall  Maicv,  a. 
Mahonmiedan  corsair)  went  plunderia^  ui9> 
coast  as  far  as  Nagapatfto,  where  tkcro- 
were  always  a  number  of  Portuguese  trad- 
ing, and  Moorish  merchants,  llieae  kMer,. 
dreading  that  this  pirate  would  coaie  to 
the  place  and  plunder  them,  to  curry  fiaroiir 
with  him,  sent  him  word  that  if  he  caase  h» 
would  make  a  famous  haul,  because  the^ 
Portuguese  had  there  a  quantity  of  good» 
on  the  river  bank,  where  he  could  oome  up. 
.  .  r—Correa,  iii.  564. 

[1698.— "The  coast  of  Choramandd  be- 
ginneth  from  the  Gape  of  NagapttUUL." — 
lAntehoten,  Hak.  Boo.  i.  82. 

[1616.— "Two  (ships)  from  HegapoitB^ 
one  from  Cullmat  and  Messepotan.*  — /VmIov 
LeUen,  iv.  6.] 

NECK)MBO,  n.p.  A  pleasant  town 
and  old  Dutch  fort  nearly  20  miles, 
north  of  Colombo  in  Ceylon  ;  formerly 
famous  for  the  growth  of  the  best 
cinnamon.  The  etymology  is  given 
in  very  different  waya  We  read 
recentlv  that  the  name  is  properly 
(Tamir)  Nir-Kolumbuy  tk«.  'ColumbcK 
in  the  water.'  But^  according  Uy 
Emerson  Tennent,  the  ordinary  deri- 
vation is  Mi-gamooj  the  'Yiliaffe  of 
bees ' ;  whilst  Bumouf  says  it  ia 
properly  Ndga-hhuy  'Land  of  Nagaa,' 
or  serpent  worshippers  (see  Temient^  ii. 
630). 

1613.—"  On  this  he  cast  anchor ;  but  tiie 
wind  blowing  very  strong^  by  daybreak,  the 
ships  were  obliged  to  weigh,  as  they  coold 
not  stand  at  their  moorings.  The  vessel  of 
Andrea  Coelho  and  that  of  Nuno  Alvares 
Teizeira,  after  weighing,  not  being  able  to- 
weather  the  reef  of  Negnmbo,  ran  into  th» 
bay,  where  the  storm  compelled  them  to  bo 
beached :  but  as  there  were  plenty  of  people 
there,  the  veesels  were  run  up  by  hand  and 
not  wrecked." — Bocarro,  42. 


NBQRAIS,  OAPE,  n.p.  Thei 
of  the  island  and  cape  at  the  extreme 
south  end  of  Arakan.  In  die  charts 
the  extreme  south  point  of  the  main- 
land is  called  Pagoda  Point,  and  the 
seaward  promontory,  N.W.  of  this,  Caipt 
Negrais,  The  name  is  a  Portusueae 
corruption  probably  of  the  Arab  or 
Malay  form  of  the  native  name  wlucbk 
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the  Burmese  express  as  Nag<i-ritj 
•Ih-affon's  whirlpool.'  The  set  of  the 
tide  nerc  is  very  apt  to  carry  vessels 
ashore,  and  thus  the  locality  is  famous 
for  wrecks.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Burmese  name  is  only  an 
effort  at  interpretation,  and  that  the 
locality  was  called  in  old  times  by 
some  name  like  Ndgardshtra,  Ibn 
Batuta  touched  at  a  continental  coast 
occupied  by  uncivilised  people  having 
elephants,  between  Bengal  and  Sumatra, 
which  he  calls  Banmagdr.  From  the 
intervals  given,  the  place  must  have 
V>een  near  Negrais,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  term  Ba/rra  de  Negrais^ 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  old 
writers  {e,a.  see  Balbi,  Fitch,  and 
Bocarro  below)  is  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  old  name  used  by  Ibn  Batuta 
(iv.  224-228). 

1563.— ''Up  to  the  Cape  of  Negrais, 
which  stands  in  16  degrees,  and  where  the 
Kingdom  of  Pegu  commences,  the  distance 
may  be  100  leagues."— ^orrof,  I.  ix.  1. 

1583.— "Then  the  wind  came  from  the 
S.W.,  and  we  made  sail  with  our  stem  to 
the  N.E.,  and  nmning  our  course  till  morn- 
ing we  found  ourselves  close  to  the  Bcarqf 
Negrais,  as  in  their  language  they  call  the 
port  which  nins  up  into  Pegu."— G'cwporo 
Ba^f.92. 

1586.—*'  We  entered  the  harre  of  Ndffxais, 
which  is  a  braue  harre,"  &c.  (see  C08MIN). 
—/J.  FUek,  in  HakL  ii.  390. 

1618.—"  Philip  de  Brito  haying  sure  in- 
telligence of  this  great  armament  .  .  . 
ordered  the  arming  of  seven  ships  and  some 
tamgyacdtj  and  appointing  as  their  commo- 
dore Paulo  de  Rego  Pinheiro,  gave  him  pre- 
cise orders  to  engage  the  prince  of  Arracan  at 
sea,  before  he  should  enter  the  /^arand  rivers 
of  Negrais,  which  form  the  mouth  of  all  those 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pegh." — Bocarro^  137. 

1727.— "  The  Sea  Coast  of  Arackan  reaches 
from  Xatigam  (see  CHITTAOONO)  to  Cape 
HegraiB,  about  400  Miles  in  length,  but  few 
places  inhabited  ..."  (after  speaking  of 
**  the  great  Island  of  Negrais")  .  .  .  he  goes 
on.  .  .  .  "The  other  Island  of  Negrais, 
which  makes  the  Point  called  the  Cape  .  .  . 
is  often  called  Diamond  Island,  because  its 
Shape  is  a  Rhombus.  .  .  .  Three  Leagues  to 
the  Southward  of  Diamond  Island  lies  a 
Reef  of  Rocks  a  League  long  .  .  .  con- 
spicuous at  all  Times  by  the  Sea  breaking 
over  them  .  .  .  the  Rocks  are  called  the 
Legartiy  or  in  English,  the  Lizard"— A. 
MamiUon,  ii.  29.  "Diis  reef  is  the  Algvada, 
on  which  a  noble  lighthouse  was  erected  by 
Capt  (afterwards  Lieut.-Oen.)  Sir  A.  Fraser, 
O.6.,  of  the  Engineers,  with  great  labour  and 
skill.  The  statement  of  Hamilton  suggests 
that  the  original  name  may  have  been 
Lagarto,  But  Alaaada,  "overflowed,"  is 
the  real  origin.  It  appears  in  the  old 
French  chart  of  d'AprM  as  lU  Noyie,    In 


Dunn  it  is  Negada  or  Neijada^  or  Leqwxdo.  or 
Sunken  Island  {N,  Dir.  1780,  325). 

1769.— "The  Dutch  by  an  Inscription  in 
Teutonic  Cluaracters,  lately  found  at  Nd^ralB, 
on  the  Tomb  of  a  Dutch  Coionel,  who  died  in 
1607  (qu.  if  not  1627  ?),  appear  then  to  have 
had  Possession  of  that  Island." — Letter  in 
Dalrymple,  Or.  Rep,  i.  98. 

1768. — "It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe 
that  the  King  of  the  Burmahs,  who  caused 
our  people  at  Negrais  to  be  so  cruelly 
massacred,  is  since  dead,  and  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  seems  to  be  of  a  more  friendly 
and  humane  disposition." — Fort  William 
Coiuru,,  Feb.  19.    In  Long,  288. 

a819.-"N0grafflia."  See  under  MUN- 
NEEPOBE.] 

NELLT,  NELE.   s.    Malayal.  nel^ 

*  rice  in  the  husk  * ;  [Tel.  and  Tam. 
nelliy  *  rice-like  *].  This  is  the  Dravidian 
equivalent  of  paddy  (<!•▼•))  &ncL  is  often 
used  by  the  French  and  Portuguese  in 
South  India,  where  Englishmen  use 
the  latter  word. 

1606.—" .  .  .  when  they  sell  n«le,  after 
they  have  measured  it  out  to  the  purchaser, 
for  the  seller  to  return  and  take  out  two- 
grains  for  himself  for  luck  {com  tupendcdo), 
things  that  are  all  heathen  vanities,  wnich 
the  synod  entirely  prohibits,  and  orders  tiiat 
those  who  practise  them  shall  be  severely 

?unished  by  the  Bishop." — Oouvea,  Synodo, 
,526. 

1651.— "Nlll,   that   is   unpounded    rice,, 
which  is  still  in  the  husk." — KogeritUf  p.  95. 
1760.— "  Champs  de  aalia."     See  under- 
JOWAUB. 

[1796.— "75  parahs  Nelly."— List  of  Ex- 
port Duties,  in  Logan,  Malabar^  iii.  265.] 

NELLOBE,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  north  of  Madras.  The  name 
may  be  Tamil.  Nall-ur,  *Qood  Town.' 
But  the  local  interpretation  is  from 
nel  (see  NELLT) ;  and  in  the  local 
records  it  is  given  in  Skt.  as  DhdnycL- 
puramy  meaning  *  rice-town  *  (Seskagirt 
Sddri),  FThe  Madras  Ma/n.  (it  214) 
gives  Nall'Hry  *  (3ood-town ' ;  out  the 
brloss.  (s.v.)  has    nellu,   *  paddy,'  flrw, 

*  village.'  Mr.  Boswell  (Nellare,  687) 
suggests  that  it  is  derived  from  a  nelU' 
chett  tree  under  which  a  famous  lingam 
was  placed.] 

c.  1310.—"  Maliar  extends  in  length  from- 
Kulam  to  Niliwar,  nearly  800  parasangs- 
along  the  sea  coast."- Tfcua^,  m   Bllioi^ 


NEBBTJDDA  B.,  n.p.    Skt.  Nar- 
Tuaddy  'causing  delight';  PtoL  "Sdfiaditti 
Feripl,  Ao/iKoIw  (amended  by  Fabricius. 
to    NdfifjMdot),      Dean  Vincent's   con- 
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jectured  etymology  of  Nahr-Buddct, 
*  River  of  Budda,n8  a  caution  against 
fiuch  guesses. 

c.  1020.—"  From  Dh^  southwards  to  the 
R.  Nerbadda  nine  (paraaanga) ;  thence  to 
Mahrat-des .  .  .  eighteen  .  .  ,**—Al-Biriln% 
in  Mliotf  i.  60.  The  reading  of  Nerbadda  is 
however  doubtful. 

c.  1310.— "There  were  means  of  crossing 
all  the  rivers,  but  the  Nerbidda  was  such 
that  you  might  say  it  was  a  remnant  of  the 
universal  deluge.— ^mir  KhMsr&,  in  Ellintf 
179. 

[1616.— "The  King  rode  to  the  riuer  of 
Barbadath."— iSTtV  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  413. 
In  his  list  (ii.  539)  he  has  Narbadah.]    ' 

1727.—"  The  next  Town  of  Note  for  CJom- 
merce  is  Baroach  ...  on  the  Banks  of  the 
RiverNerdaba."— -4.  HamUton,  ed.  1744,  i. 
145.] 

NEBOHA,  s.  Malayal.  nerchcha, 
*a  vow/  from  verb  neruya,  *to  agree  or 
promise.' 

1606. — "  They  all  assemble  on  certain  days 
in  the  porches  of  the  churches  and  dine 
together  .  .  .  and  this  they  call  nercha."- 
Oouveoy  Si/fnodo,  f.  63.  See  also  f.  11.  This 
term  also  includes  ofiferings  to  saints,  or  to 
temples,  or  particular  forms  of  devotion. 
Among  Hindus  a  common  form  is  to  feed  a 
lamp  before  an  idol  with  ghee  instead  of  oil. 

NEBBIGK,  NEBBUGE,   NIBK, 

&c.,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  nirkh,  vulgarly 
nirakhf  nirikh.  A  tariff,  rate,  or  price- 
current,  especially  one  established  by 
authority.  The  system  of  publishing 
such  rates  of  prices  and  wages  by  local 
authority  prevailed  generally  in  India 
a  generation  or  two  back,  and  is 
probably  not  quite  extinct  even  in 
our  own  territories.  [The  provincial 
Gazettes  still  publish  periodical  lists  of 
current  prices,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  fix  such  by  authority.]  It  is  still  in 
force  in  the  French  settlements,  and 
with  no  apparent  ill  effects. 

1799. — "  I  have  written  to  Campbell  a  long 
letter  about  the  nerxick  of  exchange,  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  whole  system  of  shroffing 
(see  SnSOFF).  .  .    "—Wellitigton,  i.  56. 

1800.— "While  I  was  absent  with  the 
army.  Col.  Sherbrooke  had  altered  the  ner- 
riek  of  artificers,  and  of  all  kinds  of  materials 
for  building,  at  the  instigation  of  Capt. 
Norris  .  .  .  and  on  the  examination  of  the 
subject  a  system  of  engineering  came  out, 
well  worthy  of  the  example  set  at  Madras." 
— 76ui.  i.  &I. 

[  „  "  Here  is  established  a  nirao,  or 
rea:alation,  by  which  all  coins  have  a  certain 
value  affixed  to  them ;  and  at  this  rate  they 
are  received  in  the  payment  of  the  revenue ; 


but  in  dealings  between  private  persons 
attention  is  not  paid  to  this  rule.*' — >\ 
Buchanan,  Myiort^  ii.  279.] 

1878.— "On  expressing  his  surprise  at 
this,  the  man  assured  him  that  it  was  really 
the  case  that  the  bazar  *  lurik '  or  market* 
rate,  had  so  risen."— Z^e  in  the  Mofuttil^ 
i.  p.  33. 

NGAPEE,  s.  The  Burmese  name, 
ngapi,  'pressed  fish,'  of  the  odorous 
delicacv  described  under  BALACHOHO. 
[See  Forbes,  British  Burma,  83.] 

1855.—"  Makertach,  the  Armenian,  as- 
sured us  that  the  jars  of  nnp^  at  Amara- 
poora  exhibited  a  flux  and  reflux  of  tide 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  I  see  this 
is  an  old  belief.  De  la  Loub^re  roentioos 
it  in  1688  as  held  by  the  Siamese."— Fie/e, 
Mitgion  toAva^p.  Im). 

NIGOBAB  ISLANDS,  n.p.  The 
name  for  centuries  applied  to  a  g^up 
of  islands  north  of  Sumatra.  Thej 
appear  to  be  the  ^dpove<rai  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Lanklia  Balus  of  the  oldest 
Arab  Relation.  [Sir  Q.  Birdwood  identi- 
fies them  with  the  Island  of  the  Bell 
(Nakus)  to  which  Sindbad,  the  Seaman, 
is  carried  in  his  fifth  voyage.  (/2eport 
on  Old  Records,  108  ;  Burton,  Arabian 
NighJts,  iv.  368).]  The  Danes  attempted 
to  colonize  the  islands  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  and  since,  unsuccess- 
fully. An  account  of  the  varions 
attempts  will  l>e  found  in  the  Voyage 
of  the  Novara.  Since  1869  thev  have 
1)een  partially  occupied  by  the  briush 
Government,  as  an  appendage  of  the 
Andaman  settlement.  Comparing  the 
old  forms  Lankha  and  Nakkavaram,  and 
the  nakedness  constantly  attributed  to 
the  people,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
name  may  have  had  reference  to  this 
(naitgd).  [Mr.  Man  (Joum.  Anthron, 
Institute,  iviii.  369)  writes :  "A  possible 
derivation  may  he  suggested  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  by  A 
de  Candolle  (1886^  on  *The  Origin  of 
Cultivated  Plants':  *The  presence  oi 
the  coconut  in  Asia  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago  is  proved  by- 
several  Sanskrit  names.  .  .  .  The 
Malavs  have  a  name  widely  diffused 
in  the  Archipelago,  halapa,  klapOy 
klopo.  At  Sumatra  and  Nicobar  we 
find  the  name  njior,  nieor,  in  the 
Philippines  niog,  at  Bali,  niok,  njo.  .  .' 
While  the  Nicobars  have  lon^  been 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  cooo- 
nuts,  the  only  words  which  bear  any 
resemblance  to  the  forms  above  givm 
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^re  ngodt^  *a  ripe  nut,'  and  ni-ndUy  'a 
half -ripe  nut.'"] 

e.  1050.— The  name  a]^pears  as  Nakka- 
-vSzam  in  the  great  Tanjore  Inscription  of 
the  11th  century. 

c.  1292. — **When  you  leave  the  island  of 
■Java  (the  Less)  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Lambri,  you  sail  north  about  150  miles, 
And  then  you  come  to  two  Islands,  one  of 
which  is  called  NecnyenuL  In  this  island 
they  have  no  king  nor  chief,  but  live  like 
beasts.  .  .  .'^-^Marco  Polo,  Bk.  III.  ch.  12. 

c.  1300. — **  Opposite  libntEri  is  the  island 
of  lAwiCram  (probably  to  read  N^ikwAnun), 
which  produces  plenty  of  red  amber.  Men 
And  women  go  naked,  except  that  the  latter 
cover  the  pudenda  with  cocoanut  leaves. 
They  are  alt  subject  to  the  lL6^"--R(uhSd- 
uddin,  in  EUiU,  i.  71. 

c.  1322. — **  Departing  from  that  country, 
And  sailing  towards  the  south  over  the  Ocean 
Sea,  I  found  many  islands  and  countries, 
where  among  others  was  one  called 
Jl'icoTeran  .  .  .  both  the  men  and  women 
there  have  faces  like  dogs,  etc.  .  .  ,"— Friar 
Od<fricy  in  CcUluii/y  &c.,  9/. 

1510. — *'In  front  of  the  before  named 
island  of  Samatra,  across  the  Gulf  of  the 
Ganges,  are  5  or  6  small  islands,  which 
have  very  good  water  and  ports  for  ships. 
They  are  inhabited  by  Oentiles,  poor  people, 
And  are  called  Niconyar  {Nacabar  in  LisDon 
ed.),  and  they  find  in  them  very  good 
Amber,  which  they  carry  thence  to  Midaca 
And  other  parts." — BttrbotOy  195. 

1514. — **  Seeing  the  land,  the  pilot  said  it 
was  the  land  of  Nicubar.  .  .  .  The  pilot 
was  at  the  top  to  look  out,  and  coming 
down  he  said  that  this  land  was  all  cut  up 
•{i.e.  in  islands),  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
pass  through  the  middle;  and  that  now 
there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  chance  it  or 
turn  back  to  Cochin.  .  .  .  The  natives  of 
the  oountr^r  had  sight  of  us  and  suddenly 
-came  forth  in  great  boats  full  of  people.  .  .  . 
They  were  all  Caffret,  with  fish-bones  in- 
serted in  their  lips  and  chin :  big  men  and 
frightful  to  look  on  ;  having  their  boats  full 
of  bows  and  arrows  poisoned  with  herbs." — 
Oicfo.  da  EmpoH,  in  Archiv.  Star.  pp.  71-72. 

NIOG£B,  s.  It  is  an  old  brutality 
of  the  Englishman  in  India  to  apply 
this  title  to  the  natives,  as  we  may  see 
from  Ives  quoted  l)elow.  The'  use 
originated,  however,  doubtless  in 
following  the  old  Portuguese  use  of 
negros  for  "the  blacks"  (q.v.),  with 
no  malice  prepense,  without  any  in- 
tended confusion  between  Africans  and 
Asiatics. 

1539.— See  quot.  from  Pinto  under  COBBA 
DE  CAPELLO,  where  negroes  is  used  for 
natives  of  Sumatra. 

1548. — "Moreover  three  blacks  (negros) 
in  this  territory  occupy  lands  worth  3000 

2r 


or  4000  pardaos  of  rent ;  (thev  are  related 
to  one  another,  and  are  placea  as  guards  in 
the  outlying  parts."— &  Botdho,  Cartat,  111. 
1682.— "A  Dime  of  John  Oambrayet, 
Pilot  to  Paulo  de  la  Oama,  was  that  day 
run  away  to  the  Moores."— Ccutoileda,  by 
N.  L.,  f.  19. 

5608.-"  The  King  and  people  niggen." 
anvers,  LeUert,  i.  10.] 
1022. — Ed.  Grant,  purser  of  the  Diamond, 
reports  capture  of  vessels,  including  a  junk 
"with  some  stoor  of  aegen,  which  was 
devided  bytwick  the  Duch  and  the  English," 
—SainAuryy  iii.  p.  78. 

c.  1755. — "  You  cannot  affront  them  (the 
natives)  more  than  to  call  them  b^  the  name 
of  negroe,  as  they  conceive  it  implies  an 
idea  of  slavery." — /v»,  Voyage^  p.  2o. 

c.  1757. — "Gli  Gesuiti  sono  missionarii  e 
^rocchi  de'  negri  detti  Malabar." — Dtlla 
Tomba,  3. 

1760.— "The  Dress  of  this  Country  is 
entirely  linnen,  save  Hats  and  Shoes ;  the 
latter  are  made  of  tanned  Hides  as  in 
England  .  .  .  only  that  they  are  no  thicker 
than  coarse  paper.  These  shoes  are  neativ 
made  by  Negroes,  and  sold  for  about  10a. 
a  Pr.  each  of  which  will  last  two  months 
with  care." — MS,  Letter  of  Jama  Jtenjull, 
Sept.  30. 

1866.— "Now  the  political  creed  of  the 
frequenters  of  dawlc  bungalows  is  too 
uniform  ...  it  consists  in  the  following 
tenets  .  .  .  that  Sir  Mordaunt  Wells  is  the 
greatest  judge  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
bench  ;  and  that  when  you  hit  a  nigger  he 
dies  on  purpose  to  spite  you." — The  Dawk 
BungaloWy  p.  225. 

NILaHEBBT,     NEILGHEBBT, 

&c.,  n.p.  The  name  of  the  Mountain 
Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  Mysore 
table  land  (originally  known  as  Malat- 
nddu,  *HiU  country'),  which  is  the 
chief  site  of  hill  sanataria  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Skt  Nilagtriy 
*Blue  Mountain.'  The  name  Nila  ov 
Nilddri  (synonymous  with  Nilagiri) 
belongs  to  one  of  the  mythical  or  semi- 
mythical  ranees  of  the  Puranic  Cosmo- 
graphy (see  Vitiknu  Purdna^  in  Wi^ovCs 
JVorks,  by  HaU,  ii.  102,  111,  &c.),  and 
has  been  applied  to  several  raises  of 
more  assurea  locality,  e.g.  in  Orissa  as 
well  as  in  S.  India.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  fancifully  applied  to  the 
Ootacamund  range  about  1820,  by 
some  European.  [The  name  was  un- 
doubtedly applied*  by  natives  to  the 
range  before  the  appearance  of  Euro- 
peans, as  in  the  Kongu-dem  Rajdkal^ 
quoted  by  Grigg  {Nilagiri  Man.  363), 
and  the  name  appears  in  a  letter  of 
CoL  Mackenzie  of  about  1816  {Ibid, 
278).      Mr.    T.    M.  Horsfall   writes; 
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**  The  name  is  in  common  use  among 
all  classes  of  natives  in  S.  India,  but 
when  it  may  have  become  specific  I 
cannot  say.  Possibly  the  solution 
may  be  that  the  Nilgiris  being  the 
first  large  mountain  range  to  become 
familiar  to  the  English,  that  name 
was  by  them  caught  hold  of,  but  not 
ecinedy  and  stuck  to  them  hy  mere 
priority.  It  is  on  the  face  of  it  im- 
probable that  the  Englishmen  who 
early  in  the  last  century  discovered 
these  Hills,  that  is,  explored  and  shot 
over  them,  would  call  them  by  a  long 
Skt.  name."] 

Probably  the  following  quotation 
from  lumpier  refers  to  Orissa,  as  does 
that  from  Hedges : 

"  One  of  the  English  ships  was  called  the 
NelUffree,  the  name  taken  from  the  Nelle- 
gree  Hills  in  Bengal,  as  I  have  heard."— 
Dampier,  ii.  145. 

1688. — "In  y«  morning  earW  I  went  up 
the  NilligToe  Hill,  where  I  had  a  view  of  a 
most  pleasant  fniitfuU  valley."— 7/ai^ct, 
Diary,  March  2  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  67). 

The  following  also  refers  to  the 
Orissa  Hills: 

1762.—"  Weavers  of  Balasore  complain  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  rice  and  provisions  of 
all  tanda  occasioned  bv  the  devastations  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who,  600  in  number,  after 
plundering  Balasore,  had  gone  to  the  NeUi- 
gree  HiUs."— In  Long,  42. 

NIPA,  s.    Malay  nipah, 

a.  The  name  of  a  stemless  palm 
(Ntpa  fruttcans,  Thunb.),  which 
abounds  in  estuaries  from  the  Gan^ 
delta  eastwards,  through  Tenassenm 
and  the  Malay  countries,  to  N. 
Australia,  and  the  leaves  of  which 
afford  the  chief  material  used  for 
thatch  in  the  Archipelago.  "In  the 
Philippines,"  says  Crawf urd,  "  but  not 
that  I  am  aware  of  anywhere  else,  the 
sap  of  the  Ntpa.  .  .  is  used  as  a 
beverage,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
vinegar,  and  the  distillation  of  spirits. 
On  tnis  account  it  yields  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Spanish 
Government"  {Desfi.  Diet,  p.  301). 
But  this  fact  is  almost  enough  to 
show  that  the  word  is  the  same  which 
is  used  in  sense  b ;  and  the  identity 
is  placed  beyond  question  by  the 
quotations  from  Teixeira  and  Mason. 

b.  Arrack  made  from  the  sap  of  a 
palm  tree,  a  manufacture  by  no  means 
confined    to    the    Philippines.      The 


Portuguese,  appropriating  the  word 
Ntpa  to  this  spirit,  called  the  tree- 
itself  nipeira. 


1611. — *'  Other  wine  is  of  another  kind  of 
palm  which  is  called  Nipa  (growing  in 
watery  places),  and  this  is  also  extracted 
by  difltiluition.  It  is  very  mild  and  sweety 
and  clear  as  pure  water ;  and  they  say  it  is 
very  wholesome.  It  is  made  in  great  ooan- 
tities,  with  which  ships  are  laden  in  Fegu 
and  Tanasarim,  Malaca,  and  the  Philippines 
or  Manila ;  but  that  of  Tanasarim  exceeds 
all  in  goodness."— T^ureira,  /tdacianet,  L  17. 

1613. — "  And  then  on  from  the  manh  to 
the  Nypeizas  or  wild-palms  of  the  rivulet 
of  Paret  Chiim"—Godinho  de  Mredia,  6. 

„  <*  And  the  wild  palms  called  Nypeizm» 
.  .  .  from  those  flowers  is  drawn  the  liquor 
which  is  distilled  into  wine  by  an  alemUc, 
which  is  the  best  wine  of  IndiiL'* — IbitL  16r. 

[1817. — "In  the  maritime  districts,  atap, 
or  thatch,  is  made  almost  exclusively  from 
the  leaves  of  the  nipa  or  Hyu." — RaffUt,  If. 
qfJava,  2nd  ed.  i.  185.] 

1848.  —  "  Steaming  amongst  the  low 
swampy  islands  of  the  Sunderbunds  .  .  . 
the  paddles  of  the  steamer  tossed  up  the 
large  fruits  of  the  Nipa  Jrutiam,  a  low 
stemless  palm  that  grows  in  the  tidal  waters 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  bears  a  large  head 
of  nuts.  It  is  a  plant  of  no  interest  to  the 
common  observer,  but  of  much  to  the 
geologist,  from  the  nuts  of  a  similar  plant 
abounding  in  the  tertiary  formations  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  having  floated  about 
there  in  as  great  profusion  as  here,  till 
buried  deep  in  the  silt  and  mud  that  now 
form  the  island  of  Sheppey."  —  Hooter, 
Himalayan  JohtmUs,  i.  1-2. 

I860.— <<  The  Nipa  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Province  of  Tavoy.  From 
incisions  in  the  stem  of  the  fruit,  toddy  is 
extracted,  which  has  very  much  tiie  flavour 
of  mead,  and  this  extract,  when  boiled 
down,  becomes  sugar." — Ma$on*»  Bvrmaky 

1874.—"  It  (sugar)  is  also  got  from  Nipa 
fnUicanB,  Thunb.,  a  tree  of  the  low  ooast- 
re^ns,  extensively  cultivated  in  Tavoy.'' 
--Hanhury  and  FlUckiger,  665. 

These  last  quotations  confirm  the  <M. 
travellers  who  represent  Tenaaserim  as  the 
great  source  of  the  Nipa  spirit. 

b.— 

c.  1567.—"  Euery  ^eere  is  there  lade  (at 
Tenasserim)  some  ships  with  Verano,  Mpa, 
and  Benjamin."  — CW.  Federici  (E.T.  in 
HakL),  ii.  359. 

1568.— "Nipa,  qual'  ^  vn  Vino  ecoelleo- 
tissimo  che  naace  nel  fior  d*vn  arbore 
chiamato  Niper,  il  cui  liquor  si  distiUa,  e  se 
ne  fa  vna  beuanda  eccellentissima." — Gs. 
Federid,  in  Ramutio,  iii.  S92v. 

1588.—"  I  Portoghesi  e  noi  altri  di  quette 
bande  di  qu2k  non  mangiamo  nel  Regno  di 
Pegh  pane  di  grano  .  .  .  ne  si  beve  vino : 
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vm  ana  cserta  aoqua  lambiocata  da  vn  albero 
detto  AnnimML,  ch'  h  alia  booca  aasai  g^te- 
Tole ;  ma  al  corpo  ^ova  e  nuooe,  seoondo  le 
complefimoni  de  gb    haomini." — O.    BaUn^ 

1591.— "Those  of  Tanaseri  are  chiefly 
freighted  with  Rioe  and  Niiwr  wine,  which 
is  very  strong. "~^r^'«  Accwmi  of  Lan- 
coda's  Voyage,  in  HakL  ii.  592. 

In  the  next  two  quotations  nipe  is 
confounded  with  coco-nut  spirit. 

1598. — **  likewise  there  is  much  wine 
bronght  thether,  which  is  made  of  Oocus  or 
Indiui  Nuttee,  and  is  called  Nype  de 
Tana$$ariaf  that  is  Atpta  -  Campotita  of 
TaiuuMria.'*—Linteh4)ten,  30;  [Uak.  Soc. 
i.  108]. 

„  "  The  Bora,  being  distilled,  is  called 
fhila  (see  FOOL'S  BAC&)  or  Nipe,  and  is 
an  excellent  Aqua  Vitae  as  any  is  made  in 
Dort."— iWa.  101 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  49]. 

[1616.— "One  jar  of  Neepe. "— /o»/«r, 
Letten,  iv.  162]. 

1623. — "  In  the  daytime  they  did  nothing 
but  talk  a. little  with  one  another,  and  some 
of  them  get  drunk  upon  a  certain  wine  they 
haye  of  raisins,  or  on  a  kind  of  a<^ua  yitn 
with  other  things  mixt  in  it,  in  India  called 
nipfM,  which  hod  been  giyen  them." — P. 
ddla  Valle,  ii.  669  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  u.  272]. 

We  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  slang  word  nip,  for  a  small 
dram  of  spirits,  is  adopted  from  nipa. 
[But  compare  Dutch  ntyym,  *to  take 
a  dram.'  The  old  word  nippitatum 
was  used  for  *  strong  drink ' ;  see  Stanf. 
Dirf.] 

KIBVANA,  s.  Skt.  nirvdna.  The 
literal  meaning  of  this  word  is  simply 
•  blowTi  out,'  like  a  candle.  It  is  the 
technical  term  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Buddhists  for  the  condition  to 
which  they  aspire  as  the  crown  and 
goal  of  virtue,  viz.  the  cessation  of 
sentient  existence.  On  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  term  see  Childer's 
Pali  Dictuma/ryj  av.  nibbdna^  an 
article  from  which  we  auote  a  few 
sentences  below,  but  wnich  covers 
ten  double-column  pages.  The  word 
has  become  common  in  Europe  along 
with  the  CTOwing  interest  in  Buddhism, 
and  partly  from  its  use  by  Schopen- 
hauer. But  it  is  often  employed  very 
inaccurately,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  the  quotation  below  from 
Dr.  Draper.  The  oldest  European 
occurrence  of  which  we  are  aware  is 
in  PwrtkaSj  who  had  met  with  it  in 
the  Pali  form  common  in  Burma,  &c., 
mbban. 


1626.— "After  death  they  (the  Talapoys) 
beleeye  three  Places,  one  of  Pleasure  Scuuih 
(perhaps  sukham)  fike  the  Mahumitane  Para- 
dise ;  another  of  Torment  Naxac  (read  Na- 
roc);  the  third  of  Annihilation  which  they 
call  mhtL."—PurdUu,  Pilffrimage,  606. 

c.  1815.— ".  .  .  the  state  of  Nlban,  which 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  states.  This  con- 
sists in  an  almost  perpetual  extacy,  in 
which  those  who  attain  it  are  not  only  free 
from  troubles  and  miseries  of  life,  from 
death,  illness  and  old  age,  but  are  abstracted 
from  all  sensation;  the^  haye  no  longer 
either  a  thought  or  a  desire." — Sangermanoy 
Burmese  Empire,  p.  6. 

1858.  —  '* .  .  .  Transience,  Pain,  and 
Unreality  .  .  .  these  are  the  characters  of 
all  existence,  and  the  only  true  good  is 
exemption  from  these  in  the  attainment  of 
nirwAna,  whether  that  be,  as  in  the  yiew 
of  the  Brahmin  or  the  theistic  fiuddhist, 
absorption  into  the  supreme  essence ;  or 
whether  it  be,  as  many  have  thought, 
absolute  nothingness ;  or  whether  it  be, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  quaintly  phrases  it,  the 
uhi  or  the  modus  in  which  the  infinitely 
attenuated  elements  of  all  things  exist,  in 
this  last  and  highest  state  of  abstraction 
from  all  particular  modifications  such  as  our 
senses  ana  understandings  are  cognisant  of." 
— Yule,  Mission  to  Ava,  236. 

„  "  When  from  between  the  sfi  trees 
at  Kusini^  he  passed  into  nirwAna,  he 
(Buddha)  ceased,  as  the  extinguished  fire 
ceases.  "-iWrf.  239. 

1869. —  "What  Bishop  Bigandet  and 
others  represent  as  the  popular  view  of  the 
NirWLna,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Buddhist  divines,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
conception  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples.  It 
represented  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into 
rest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishes  and  desires, 
indifference  to  joy  and  pain,  to  good  ana 
evil,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  into  itself, 
and  a  freedom  from  the  circle  of  existences 
from  birth  to  death,  and  from  death  to  a 
new  birth.  This  is  still  the  meaning  which 
educated  people  attach  to  it,  whilst  Nirvftna 
suggests  rather  a  kind  of  Mohammedan 
Pluudise  or  of  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  the 
minds  of  the  larger  masses." — Prof,  Max 
MilZ/er,  Lecture  on.  Buddhistic  Nihilism,  in 
Trubner's  Or.  Record,  Oct.  16. 

1875.  —  "Nibb&nam.  Extinction;  de- 
struction ;  annihilation ;  annihilation  of 
being,  Niry&na;  annihilation  of  human 
passion,  Arhatship  or  final  sanctification. 
...  In  Triibner's  Record  for  July,  1870,  I 
first  propounded  a  theory  which  meets  all 
the  aifficulties  of  the  (luestion,  namely, 
that  the  word  Nirvftna  is  used  to  desi^ate 
two  different  things,'  the  state  of  blissful 
sanctification  called  Arhatahip,  and  the 
annihilation  of  existence  in  which  Arhat- 
ship  ends."— CAiWcr«,  Pali  Dictioiiary,  pp. 
265-266. 

„  "But  at  length  reunion  with  the 
universal  intellect  takes  place;  Nirwaaa 
is  reached,  oblivion  is  attained  .  .  .  the 
state  in  which  we  were  before  we  were 
bom."— Draper,  Co^id,  &o.,  122. 
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1879.— 
**  And  how — in  falness  of  the  times— it  fell 
That  Buddha  died  .  .  . 
And  how  a  thousand  thousand  crores  since 

then 
Haye  trod  the  Path  which  leads  whither 

he  went 
Unto  NixT&na  where  the  Silence  Utos." 

,Sfir  E,  A^-nold,  Light  of  Asia,  237. 

NIZAM,  THE,  n.p.  The  hereditary 
style  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the 
Hyderabad  Territories  ;  *  His  Hichness 
the  Nizdm,'  in  English  official  pnrase- 
olocy.  This  in  its  full  form,  N^dm- 
ul-MuUc,  was  the  title  of  Asaf  Jdh,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  a  very  able 
soldier  and  minister  of  the  Court  of 
Aurangzib,  who  became  Subadar  (see 
SOUBADAB)  of  the  Deccan  in  1713. 
The  title  is  therefore  the  same  that 
had  pertained  to  the  founder  of  the 
Ahmednagar  dynasty  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier,  which  the  Portuguese 
called  that  of  Nizamaluco.  Ana  the 
circumstances  originating  the  Hyder- 
abad dynasty  were  parallel.  At  the 
death  of  Asaf  Jah  (in  1748)  he  was 
independent  sovereign  of  a  large 
territory  in  the  Deccan,  with  his 
residence  at  Hyderabad,  and  with 
dominions  in  a  general  way  cor- 
responding to  those  still  held  by  his 
descendant. 

NIZAMALUCO,  n.p.  Izam  Mal- 
UCO  is  the  form  often  found  in  Correa. 
One  of  the  names  which  constantly 
occur  in  the  early  Portuguese  writers 
on  India.  It  represents  Nimm-id- 
MuUc  (see  NIZAM).  This  was  the  title 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  at  the  court  of  the 
Bahmani  king  of  the  Deccan,  who  had 
been  orignally  a  Brahman  and  a 
slave.  His  son  Ahmed  set  up  a 
dynasty  at  Ahmednagar  (a,d.  1490), 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  century. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty  were 
originally  called  by  the  Portuguese 
NiaamwXuco,  Their  own  title  was 
Nizdm  Shfdh,  and  this  also  occurs  as 
Nlzamoxa,  [Linschoten's  etymology 
given  below  is  an  incorrect  guess.] 

1621. — "Meanwhile  (the  Governor  Diego 
Lopes  de  Sequeira^  .  .  .  sent  Fernao 
Camello  as  ambassaaor  to  the  Nizainalaco, 
Lord  of  the  lands  of  Choul,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  fort  at  that  place,  and  arrang- 
ing for  an  expedition  against  the  King  of 
Cambaya,  which  the  Governor  thought  the 
Nisamalnoo  would  sladly  join  in,  because 
he  was  in  a  quarrel  mh  that  King.    To 


this  he  made  the  reply  that  I  shall  relate 
hereafter."— Corr«o,  li.  623. 

c.  1539.  —  "  Trelado  do  Coniraio  que  o 
Viio  Rty  Dom.  Garcia  de  Noronha  fez  cam 
hu  Nixa  Mtizaa,  que  dCanies  je  ckanusoa  J7« 
Niza  Malnqao."— TWto,  in  SubsidioM,  115. 

1543.  —  **  Iiam  malaeo."  See  under 
GOTAUALUCO. 

1553.  —  **This  city  of  Chaul  ...  is  in 
population  and  greatness  of  trade  one  of 
the  chief  ports  or  that  coast ;  it  was  subject 
to  the  Nuamalaco,  one  pf  the  twelre 
Captains  of  the  Kingdom  of  Decan  (which 
we  corruptly  caU  Daqtttm),  .  .  .  The 
Nlsamalnco  being  a  man  of  great  estate, 
although  he  possessed  this  maritime  city, 
and  other  ports  of  great  revenue,  generally 
in  order  to  be  closer  to  the  Elingdom  of  the 
Decan,  held  his  residence  in  tiie  interior 
in  other  cities  of  his  dominion  ;  instructiiie 
his  governors  in  the  coast  districts  to  aid 
our  fleets  in  all  ways  and  content  their 
captains,  and  this  was  not  merely  oat  of 
dread  of  them,  but  with  a  riew  to  the  great 
revenue  that  he  had  from  the  ships  of 
Malabar.  .  .  ." — Barrosj  II.  ii.  7. 

1563.—" .  .  .  This  King  of  Dely  conquered 
the  Decam  (see  DECCAN)  and  the  Cuncam 
(see  CONCAH)  ;  and  retained  the  dcmiinion 
a  while;  but  he  could  not  rule  territory 
at  so  great  a  distance,  and  so  placed  in 
it  a  nephew  crowned  as  king.  This  king 
was  a  great  favourer  of  foreign  people, 
such  as  Turks,  Rumis,  Cora9onis,  and  Arabs, 
and  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  captaincies, 
bestowing  upon  Adelham  (whom  we  call 
Idalcam — see  IDALCAN)  tne  coast  from 
Angediva  to  Oifardam  .  .  .  and  to  mxamo- 
Inco  the  coast  from  Oifardam  to  Negotana. 
.  .  ,'*— Garcia,  f.  84tT. 

„  "  J2.  Let  us  mount  and  ride  in  the 
country ;  and  by  the  way  you  shall  tell  me 
who  is  meant  by  Nimmoza,  as  you  often, 
use  that  term  to  me. 

"0.  At  once  I  tell  you  he  is  a  king  in 
the  Balaghat  (see  BALAGHAUT)  {BageJate 
for  BcdagaU\  whose  father  I  have  often 
attended,  and  sometimes  also  the  son.  .  .  .** 
— iftirf.  f .  33t;. 

[1594-5. -"NfadLm-iU-Mulldiiya."  See 
under  IDALCAN. 

[1598.—"  Maluoo  is  a  Kingdome,  and  yiaa 
a  Lance  or  Speare,  so  that  Ni»a  McUuoo  is 
as  much  as  to  say  as  the  Lance  or  Speare  of 
the  Kingdom."  —  Linsckoten,  Hak.  8oc  i. 
172.  As  if  Nezarvl'tnuli,  'spear  of  the 
kingdom.'] 

NOELAB,  s.  A  servant,  either 
domestic,  military,  or  civil,  also  pi. 
NoJcar-loguey  *the  servants.'  Hind. 
navJcar,  from  Pers.  and  na^dcar-l6g. 
Also  naukar-chdkar,  Hhe  servants,' 
one  of  those  jingling  double-barrelled 
phrases  in  which  Orientals  delight 
even  more  than  Englishmen  (see 
L00T7).  As  regards  Enfflishmen, 
compare  hugger-mugger,  huray-^furdj, 
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tip -top,  bighty-tighty,  higgledy- 
piggledy,  hocus-pocus,  tit  for  tat, 
topey-turDT,  liarum-scarum,  roly-poly, 
fiadle-fadale,  rump  and  stump,  slip- 
slop. In  this  case  chdkar  (see 
CHAGKUB)  is  also  Persian.  Natucar 
would  seem  to  be  a  Mongol  word 
introduced  into  Persia  by  tiie  hosts 
of  Chinghiz.  According  to  I.  J. 
Schmidt,  Forschungen  im  Gebiete  der 
Volker  MiUel  AnenSy  p.  96,  ntiklir  is 
in  Mongol,  'a  comrade,  dependent,  or 
friend.' 

c.  1407.— ''L'Emir  Khodaidad  fit  partir 
avec  ce  d^ut^  son  serriteur  (navkar)  et 
oelni  de  Mirza  Djihanghir.  Cos  trois  per- 
sonnages  joignent  la  coor  auguste.  .  .  ." — 
Abdvrrazt&k,  in  NUioa  et  Bxtraita,  XIV.  i. 
146. 

c.  1660.— '<  Mahmdd  Sult&i  .  .  .  under- 
stood accounts,  and  could  reckon  yery  well 
by  memory  the  sums  which  he  had  to  receive 
from  his  subjects,  and  those  which  he  had 
to  pay  to  his  '  nankan '  (apjparently  armed 
followers)." — Abuigh&zi^  by  Vetmaisons,  271. 

[1810.— "Nok«r."  See  under  CHACKUB. 

[1834.  — "Its  (Balkh)present  population 
does  not  amount  to  2000  souls;  who  are 
chiefly  .  .  .  the  remnant  of  the  Kara 
Nonlnir,  a  description  of  the  militia  estab- 
lished here  by  the  Afrais."  —  Burnet, 
Travels  into  Bokhara,  i.  238?] 

1840.—"  Noker,  '  the  servant ' ;  this  tiUe 
was  borne  by  Tuli  the  fourth  son  of  Chenghiz 
Khan,  because  he  was  charged  with  the 
details  of  the  army  and  the  administration." 
— Hammer,  Golden  Horde,  460. 

NOL-EOLE,  s.  This  is  the  usual 
Anglo-Indian  name  of  a  vegetable  a 
fiood  deal  grown  in  India,  perhaps 
less  valued  in  England  than  it  deserves, 
and  known  here  (though  rarely  seen) 
as  Kol-rabiy  kohl-rabi,  *  cabbage-turnip.* 
It  is  the  Brassica  oieracea^  var.  cauto- 
rapa.  The  stalk  at  one  point  expands 
into  a  globular  mass  resembling  a 
turnip,  and  this  is  the  edible  part 
I  see  m  V  friend  Sir  G.  Birdwood  in 
his  Bombay  Prodiicts  spells  it  KnoUchol. 
It  is  apparently  Dutch,  ^  KnoWcooV 
*  Turnip-cabbage ;  Chovarave  of  the 
French.' 

NON-BBOULATION,  adj.  The 
fityle  of  certain  Provinces  of  British 
India  (administered  for  the  most  part 
under  the  more  direct  authority  of 
the  Central  Gk)vemment  in  its  Foreign 
Department),  in  which  the  ordinary 
Laws  ^r  Begnlatioiis,  as  they  were 
formerly  called)  are  not  in  force,  or 
4ire  in  force  oxily  so  far  as  they  are 


rially  declared  by  the  Government 
Incua  to  be  aoplicable.  The 
original  theory  of  aoministration  in 
sucn  Provinces  was  the  union  of 
authority  in  all  departments  under 
one  district  chief,  and  a  kind  of 
paternal  despotism  in  the  hands  of 
that  chief.  But  by  the  gradual  re- 
striction of  personal  rule,  and  the 
multiplication  of  positive  laws  and 
rules  of  administration,  and  the 
division  of  duties^  much  the  same 
might  now  be  said  of  the  difference 
between  ReguhJtion  and  Non-regulation 
Provinces  that  a  witty  Frenchman  said 
of  Intervention  and  l^^on-intervention  : 
— "  La  Non-intervention  est  une  phrase 
politique  et  technique  qui  veut  dire 
enfin  a-peu-prfes  la  meme  chose  que 
Vlnterventionr 

Our  friend  Gen.  F.  C.  Cotton,  R.E., 
tells  ud  that  on  Lord  Dalhousie's  visit 
to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  near  the  close 
of  his  government,  he  was  riding  with 
the  Governor-General  to  visit  some 
new  building.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  to 
him  :  "  It  is  not  a  thing  that  one  must 
say  in  public,  but  I  would  give  a  great 
deal  that  the  whole  of  India  should 
be  Non-regulation" 

The  Punjab  was  for  many  years  the 
greatest  example  of  a  Non-regulation 
Province.  The  chief  survival  of  that 
state  of  things  is  that  there,  as  in 
Burma  and  a  few  other  provinces, 
military  men  are  still  eligible  to  hold 
office  in  the  civil  administration. 

I860.  —  **.  .  .  Nowe  what  ye  flfolke  of 
Bengala  worschyppen  Sir  Jhone  disoourseth 
lityl.  This  moche  wee  gadere.  Some  wor- 
schyppin  ane  Idole  yclept  'gitg;tthuionn  and 
some  worschyppen  fion-Xtg;VLUuxon  (veluii 
(&0Q  ttM^oq).  .  .  ."—Ext.  from  a  MS. 
of  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevill  in  the 
E.  Indies,  lately  discovered. 

1867.—".  .  .  We  believe  we  shoiild  indi- 
cate the  sort  of  government  that  Sicily 
wants,  tolerably  well  to  Englishmen  who 
know  anything  of  India,  by  saying  that  it 
should  be  treated  in  great  measure  as  a 
*  non  -  regulation '  province. "  —  QwurUrly 
Bffviete,  Jan.  1867,  p.  135. 

1883.— "The  Delhi  district,  happily  for 
all,  was  a  non-regnlaUon  province."— 1^« 
o/Ld,  Lawrence,  i.  44. 

NOBIMON,  s.  Japanese  word.  A 
sort  of  portable  chair  used  in  Japan. 

[1615.  —  *'He  kept  himself e  close  in  a 
neremon."— Coc/b'j  i}iary,  i.  164.] 

1618.  —  "As  we  were  going  out  of  the 
towne,  the  street  being  full  of  hackneymen 
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and  horseflL  they  would  not  make  me  way 
to  passe,  imt  fell  a  qaarreling  with  my 
iMreiiiumen,  and  offred  me  great  abuse. 
.  .  ,"—CoeJtt't  Diary,  ii.99;  [narenioimeaxs 
in  ii.  28]. 

1768-71.  — "Sedan-chain  are  not  in  use 
here  (in  Batavia).  The  ladies,  howeyer, 
sometimes  employ  a  oonyeyance  that  is 
somewhat  like  them,  and  is  called  a  nori- 
["—Stawrinvt,  E.T.  i.  324. 


NOB'-WESTEB,  s.  A  sudden  and 
violent  Btorm,  such  as  often  occurs  in 
the  hot  weatiier,  bringing  probably  a 
'  dust-storm '  at  first,  and  culminating 
in  hail  or  torrents  of  rain.  (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810. — **.  .  .  those  yiolent  squalls  called 
'north-wasterB,'  in  consequence  of  their 
usually  either  commencing  in,  or  veering 
round  to  that  quarter.  .  .  .  The  force  of 
these  north-westers  is  next  to  incredible." 
—  WilliafMon,  F.  AT.  ii.  35. 

[1827.— ** A  most  frightful  nor*  wester 
hsid  come  on  in  the  nighty  every  door  had 
burst  open,  the  peals  of  thunder  and  torrents 
of  rain  were  so  awful.  .  .  ."—Mrs,  Fenton, 
Diary,  98.] 

NOWBEHAB,  n.p.  This  is  a  name 
which  occurs  in  various  places  far 
ajmrt,  a  monument  of  the  former 
extension  of  Buddhism.  Thus,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Mahommedans  in 
Sina,  we  find  repeated  mention  of  a 
temple  called  Nauvihdr  {Nava-vihdra^ 
'New  Monastery').  And  the  same 
name  occurs  at  Balkh,  near  the  Oxus. 
(See  VIHABA). 

NOWBOZE,  s.  Pers.  nau-r&z,  *  New 
(Year's)  Day ' ;  t.«.  the  first  day  of  the 
Solar  Year.  In  W.  India  this  is 
observed  by  the  Parsees.  [For 
instances  of  such  celebrations  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  see  Frazer,  PausaniaSy 
iv.  76.] 

c.  1590. — "This  was  also  the  cause  why 
the  Nanrtis  i  Jaldli  was  observed,  on  which 
day,  since  his  Majesty's  accession,  a  great 
feast  was  given.  .  .  .  The  New  Year's  Day 
ffcM  .  .  .  commences  on  the  day  when  the 
Sun  in  his  splendour  moves  to  Aries,  and 
lasts  till  the  19th  day  of  the  month  (Far- 
wardln)."— J^t«,  ed.  Blockmann,  i.  183,  276. 

[1614.  —  "Their  Noroose,  which  is  an 
annual  feast  of  20  days  continuance  kept 
hy  the  Moors  with  great  solemnity."  — 
Foster,  LeUeri,  iii.  65. 

[1615.  — "The  King  and  Prince  went  a 
hunting  .  .  .  that  his  house  might  be  fitted 
against  the  Norose,  which  began  the  first 
Aewe  Moon  in  March."— iStr  T.  Roe,  Hak. 
8oc  L  188 ;  also  see  142.] 


1638.—"  There  are  two  FestiyalB  which  ar» 
celebrated  in  this  place  with  extraordinaiy 
ceremonies ;  one  whereof  is  that  of  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  which,  with  the  Persiaiis» 
they  call  Nanms,  Nanzos,  or  Norose,  whidi 
signifies  nine  dayeg,  though  now  it  lasts 
eighteen  at  least,  and  it  falls  at  the  mcsneiiC 
that  the  Sun  enters  Anea.**—Ma»deUlo,  41. 

1673.— "On  the  day  of  the  Vernal  Sqm-  ' 
nox,   we  returned  to  Gombroon,  when  the 
Mooret  introduced  their  New- Year  jEde  (see 
EED)  or  Noe  Boss,  with  Banqueting  and 
great  Solemnity."— /Vycr,  806. 

1712.  — "Restat  Nanravs,  t.e.  vertentis 
anni  initium,  inoidens  in  diem  aequinoetii 
vemi.  Non  legalis  est,  sed  ab  antiquis 
Persis  haereditate  accepta  festiyitaa,  om- 
nium caeterarum  maxima  et  solenniarima." 
—Kaempftr,  Am.  &u4.  162. 

1815.  —  "Jemsheed  also  introdooed  the 
solar  year ;  and  ordered  the  first  day  of  it. 
when  the  sun  entered  Aries,  to  be  oelel»ntea 
by  a  splendid  fcptival.  It  is  called  Nanroae, 
or  new  year's  day,  and  is  still  the  graafc 
festival  in  Persia."- if<aoo2m,  R.  iff  Penim, 
i.  17. 

1832.  —  "Now-ros  (new  year's  day)  is  a 
festival  or  eed  of  no  mean  importsjioe  in 
the  estimation  of  Mussulman  society.  .  .  . 
The  trays  of  presents  prepared  by  the  ladies 
for  their  friends  are  tastefully  set  out,  and 
the  work  of  many  days'  previous  arrange- 
ment. Eggs  are  boiled  hard,  some  of  theee 
are  stained  in  oolours  resembling  our 
mottled  papers;  others  are  neatly  painted 
in  figures  and  devices;  many  are  orna- 
mented with  gilding ;  every  lady  evincii^ 
her  own  peculiar  taste  in  the  prepared  eggs 
for  now-ros."  —  Mr$.  Meer  Rattan  AH^ 
Obtnt.  on  the  Mutndmant  of  India,  288-4. 

NOWSHADDEB,  s.  Pers.  natuka^ 
dar  (Skt.  narasdra,  but  recent),  Sal- 
ammoniac^  i.e.  chloride  of  ammonium. 

c.  1300.— We  find  this  word  in  a  medi- 
eval list}  of  articles  of  trade  contained  in 
Capmany's  Memoriat  de  Barcelona  (ii.  App. 
74)  under  the  form  noxadre. 

1343.— "Salarmoniaoo,  cio^  UsdadlO,  e 
non  si  d&  n^  saooo  ne  cassa  con  — — ' '  — 


PegoloUi,  p.  17  ;  also  see  57,  ^. 

[1834.  —  "Sal  ammoniac  (nonohadiir)  is 
found  in  its  native  state  among  the  hills 
near  Juzsak."- JSicnui,  TrawU  into  Bokkar^ 
ii.  166.] 

NUDDEEA  BIVEB8,  n.p.  See 
imder  HOOOLT  BIVBB,  of  which  these 
are  branches,  intersecting  the  Naddfst 
District.  In  order  to  keep  open 
navigation  by  the  directest  course  from 
the  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  much  Labour 
is,  or  was,  annually  expended,  under 
a  special  officer,  in  endeavouring  during 
the  dr^  season  to  maintain  sufficient 
depth  m  these  channels. 
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NXJOGUBKOTE,  n.p.  Nagarkot. 
This  is  the  form  used  in  olden  times, 
And  even  now  not  obsolete,  for  the 
name  of  the  ancient  fortress  in  the 
Punjab  Himalaya  which  we  now 
usually  know  b^  the  name  of  Kot- 
kdngra,  both  l)eing  substantially  tKe 
fiame  name,  Nagarkot,  Hhe  fortress 
town,*  or  Kot-kd-nagaray  *the  town  of 
the  fortress.'  [If  it  be  implied  that 
Kdngra  is  a  corruption  of  Kot-kd- 
nagaraj  the  idea  may  be  dismissecl  as 
a  piece  of  folk-etymology.  What  the 
real  derivation  of  Kdngra  is  is  un- 
known. One  explanation  is  that  it 
represents  the  Hind,  khankhara,  *  dried 
up,  shrivelled.']  In  yet  older  times, 
And  in  the  history  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  it  is  styled  Bhim-nagar.  The 
name  Nagarkot  is  sometimes  used  by 
older  European  writers  to  designate 
the  Himalayan  mountains. 

1008.— "The  Sultan  himself  (Mahmud) 
joined  in  the  pursuit,  and  went  after  them 
.aa  far  as  the  fort  called  Bhim-nagarf  which 
is  very  strong,  situated  on  the  promontory 
-of  a  lofty  hiU,  in  the  midst  of  impEussable 
waters."— ^Z-'t7;&i,  in  El/iol,  i.  34. 

1887. — "  When  the  sun  was  in  Cancer,  the 
King  of  the  time  (Mahommed  Tughlak)  took 
the  stone  fort  of  Nagarkot  in  the  year  738. 
.  .  .  It  is  placed  between  rivers  like  the 
pupil  of  an  eye  .  .  .  and  is  so  impregnable 
ihat  neither  Sikandar  nor  Dara  were  able  to 
take  it."— ^odr-i-cAacA,  ibid.  iii.  570. 

c.  1370.—"  Sultan  Piroz  .  .  .  marched 
with  his  army  towards  Nagarkot,  and  pass- 
ing by  the  valleys  of  Nakhach  -  nuhgarhi, 
he  arrived  with  his  army  at  Nagarkot, 
which  he  found  to  be  very  strong  and  secure, 
rrhe  idol  JwlQlCmukhi  (see  JOWAULLA 
MOOKHEE ),  much  worshiped  by  the  infidels, 
was  situated  in  the  road  to  Nagarkot.  ..." 
—Shamt-i-Sirdj,  ibid.  iii.  317-318. 

1398.— "When  I  entered  the  valley  on 
that  side  of  the  Siw^ik,  information  'was 
brought  to  me  about  the  town  of  Nagarkot, 
which  is  a  large  and  important  town  of 
Hindust^,  and  situated  in  these  mountains. 
The  distance  was  80  iboi,  but  the  road  lay 
through  jungles,  and  over  lofty  and  nigged 
}u1\b.  —Autobiog.  of  Timur^  ibid.  466. 

1558. — "But  the  sources  of  these  rivers 
<Indu8  and  Ganges)  though  they  burst  forth 
.separately  in  the  mountains  which  Ptolemv 
•calls  Imaus,  and  which  the  natives  call 
Dafanguer  and  Nangracot,  yet  are  these 
mountains  so  closely  joined  that  it  seems 
AS  if  they  sought  to  hide  these  springs." — 
Sarrotj  I.  iv.  7. 

c.  1590. — "Nag«rkota  is  a  city  situated 
upon  a  mountain,  with  a  fort  called  Kan- 
serah.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  upon  a 
^fty  mountain,  is  a  place  caUed  Mahamaey 
iMahAmdyd).  which  the^  consider  as  one  of 
the  works  of  the  Divimty,  and  come  in  pil- 


grima^^e  to  it  from  great  distances,  thereby 
obtaining  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  It  is  most  wonderful  that  in  order 
to  effect  this,  the^  cut  out  their  tongues, 
which  grow  again  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days.  .  .  ." — Ayeen^  ed.  Ohidmitif  ii. 
119 ;  [ed.  JarreU,  ii.  3l2]. 

1609.—"  Bordering  to  him  is  another  crreat 
Rataw  called  Tvihck  Chand,  whose  chiefe 
City  is  Negercoat,  80  c.  from  LakoTy  and  as 
much  from  Syrinan.,  in  which  City  is  a 
famous  Pagod,  called  U  or  IhtrgOy  vnto 
which  worlds  of  People  resort  out  of  all 
parts  of  India.  .  .  .  Diuers  Moores  also 
resorte  to  this  Peer.  .  .  ," — W.  Finch,  in 
Pvrcha*,  i.  438. 

1616.—"  27.  Nagra  Cutt,  the  chiefe  Citie 
so  called.  .  .  .*'— Terry ,  in  Purcfuu,  ii. ;  fed. 
1777,  p.  82]. 

[c.  1617.— "  Nakarkutt."-5ir  T.  Roe, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  534.] 

c.  1676.— "The  caravan  beins  arriv'd  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mountains  which  are  call'd 
at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Nangrocot, 
abundance  of  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mountain,  the  greatest  part  whereof  are 
women  and  maids,  who  agree  with  the 
Merchants  to  carrv  them,  their  Goods  and 

Srovisions  cross  the  Mountains.  ...*•— 
'atwnier,  E.T.  ii.  183 ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  263], 
1788.^"  Kote  Kangrah,  the  fortress  be- 
longing to  Uie  famous  temple  of  Nagoroote, 
is  given  at  49  royal  cosses,  eoual  to  99  G. 
miles,  from  Sirhind  (northward)." — Rennell, 
Memoir,  ed.  1793,  p.  107. 

1809.—"  At  Patancote,  where  the  Padshah 
(so  the  Sikhs  call  Runjeet)  is  at  i>re8ent 
engaged  in  preparations  and  negotiations 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
Cote  paim^rah  (or  Nagar  Qote),  which 
place  is  besieged  by  the  Raja  of  Nepaul. 
.  .    "^ElphinUoiM,  in  Life,  i.  217. 

NUJEEB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  najib, 
*  noble.'  A  kind  of  half -disciplined 
infantry  soldiers  under  some  of  the 
native  Governments ;  also  at  one  time 
a  kind  of  militia  under  the  British ; 
receiving  this  honorary  ti^le  as  being 
gentlemen  volunteers. 

[c.  1790.— "There  were  1000  men,  nnd- 
Jeeves,  sword  men.  ..."  Evidence  of 
Sheikh  Mohammed,  quoted  by  Mr.  Plumer, 
in  Trial  of  W.  Hastings,  in  Bond,  iii.  393. 

1796.— "The Neiiba  are  Matchlock  men." 
—  IF.  A.  Tone,  A  LeOer  on  the  Makratta 
People,  Bombay,  1798,  p.  50.] 

1813.— "There  are  some  corps  (Mahratta) 
styled  Nujeeb  or  men  of  ^ooa  family.  .  .  . 
These  are  foot  soldiers  mvariablv  armed 
with  a  sabre  and  matchlock,  ana  having 
adopted  some  semblance  of  European  disci- 

5 line   are   much   respected." — Forbes,    Or. 
{em,  ii.  46  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  343]. 
[     „     "A  corps  of  Nujeebi,  or  infantry 
with  matchlocks.  .  .  .'*—Brouakton,  LeUera 
from  a  Makratta  Camp,  ed.  1892,  p.  11. 
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[1817. — **  In  some  instances  they  are  called 
Nvjeeb  (literally,  Noble)  and  would  not 
deign  to  stand  sentry  or  perform  any  fatigu- 
ing duty."— F.  Blacker ^  Mem.  of  the  Opara- 
timt  in  India  in  1817-19,  p.  22.] 

NULLAH,    s.      Hind.    ndld. 
watercourse ;    not    necessarily 
watercourse,  though    this  is 
more    frequently    indicated 
Anglo-Indian  use. 

1776.— "When  the  water  falls  in  all  the 
anllahB.  .  .  ."—Halhed't  Code,  52. 

c.  1785. — "  Major  Adams  had  sent  on  the 
11th  Captain  Hebbert  ...  to  throw  a 
bridge  oyer  Shinga  nullah." — CarraccioU, 
LifeofCliveji.9S. 

1789. — "The  ground  which  the  enemy 
had  occupied  was  entirely  composed  of 
sandhills  and  deep  nnUahB.  .  .  ."^Munro, 
Narraiive,  224. 

1799. — "  I  think  I  can  show  you  a  sitiia- 
tion  where  two  embrasures  might  be  opened 
in  the  bank  of  the  nullah  with  advantage." 
—  Wellington,  Despatches,  i.  26. 

1817. — "  On  the  same  evenin|^,  as  soon  as 
dark,  the  party  which  was  destined  to  open 
the  trenches  marched  to  the  chosen  spot, 
and  before  daylight  formed  a  nullah  .  .  . 
into  a  large  parallel."— J/t//'«  ffist.  t.  877. 

1848. — "  Our  march  tardy  because  of  the 
nuUahfl.  Watercourses  is  the  right  name, 
but  we  get  here  a  slip-slop  way  of  writing 
quite  contemptible." — Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier, 
n.  810. 

1860. — "The  real  obstacle  to  movement  is 
the  depth  of  the  nullahfl  hollowed  out  by 
the  numerous  rivulets,  when  swollen  by  the 
rains." — Tennent's  Ceylon,  ii.  574. 

NUMDA,  NUMNA,  s.  Hind. 
namda,  namdct,  from  Pers.  nomad, 
[Skt.  namataX  Felt ;  sometimes  a 
woollen  saddle-cloth,  properly  made 
of  felt.  The  word  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Ar.  TiamcU,  *  a  coverlet,'  spread 
on  the  seat  of  a  sovereign,  &c. 

[1774. — "  The  apartment  was  full  of  peo{)le 
seated  on  NssmetB  (felts  of  camel  hair) 
spread  round  the  sides  of  the  room.  .  .  ." — 
Manioay,  Hist.  Account  of  British  Trade, 
i.  226.] 

1815.—"  That  chief  (Temugin  or  Chingiz), 
we  are  informed,  after  addressing  the  Khans 
in  an  eloquent  harangue,  was  seated  upon 
a  black  felt  or  numnud,  and  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  to  which  he  was 
called.*'— Jfa&o/j»,  If.  of  Persia,  i.  410. 

[1819.—"  A  Eattie  throws  a  nunda  on  his 
mare."— TVarw.  Lit.  Sac.  Bo.  i.  279.] 

1828.—"  In  a  two-poled  tent  of  a  great 
size,  and  lined  with  yeUow  wooUen  sti^  of 
Europe,  sat  Nader  Aoolee  Khan,  upon  a 
coarse  numud. . .  ."—The  Ktuzilbash,  i.  254. 

[1850.—"  The  natives  use  (for  their  tents) 
a  sort  of  woollen  stuff,  about  half  an  inch 


thick,  called  '  numbda.'  ...  By  the  bye, 
this  word  *  numbda '  is  said  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  nomade,  because  the  nomade 
tribes  used  the  same  material  for  their  tents '" 
( !) — Letter  in  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  i.  ^2.} 

NXJMEBIGAL  AFFIXES,  OO- 
EFFI0IENT8,  or  DETEBMIK- 
AtiVISS.*  What  is  meant  by  these 
expressions  can  perhaps  be  best  eluci- 
dated by  an  extract  from  the  Mctlay 
Grwnvmar  of  the  late  venerable  John. 
Crawf urd : 

"In  the  enumeration  of  certain 
objects,  the  Malay  has  a  peculiar 
idiom  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  doea 
not  exist  in  any  other  language  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  word  *head,'  as  we  use  it  in  the 
tale  of  cattle,  or  '  sail '  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  ships  ;  but  in  Malay  it  extends 
to  many  familiar  objects.  Alai^  of 
which  the  original  meaning  has  not 
been  ascertained,  is  applied  to  such 
tenuous  objects  as  leaves,  grasses,  &c. ; 
Batana,  meaning  *  stem,'  or  '  trunk,'  to 
trees,  Iocs,  spears,  and  javelins ;  Bantak^ 
of  which  the  meaning  has  not  been 
ascertained,  to  such  oojects  as  rings  ; 
Bidangy  which  means  'spreading'  or 
'spacious,'  to  mats,  carpets,  tnatch, 
sails,  skins,  and  hides ;  Biji^  *  seeds,^ 
to  corn,  seeds,  stones,  pebbles,  gems,, 
eggs,  the  eyes  of  animals,  lamps,  and 
candlesticks,"  and  so  on.  Crawfurd 
names  8  or  9  other  terms,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  always  used  in 
company  with  the  numeral,  in  en- 
numerating  different  classes  of  objects^ 
as  if,  in  English,  idiom  should  compel 
us  to  say  *two  stems  of  spears,'  *four 
spreads  of  carpets,'  *six  corns  of 
diamonds.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
do  speak  of  20  head  of  cattle,  10  JiU  of 
soldiers,  100  sail  of  ships,  20  pieces  of 
cannon,  a  dozen  stand  of  rifles.  But 
still  the  practice  is  in  none  of  these 
cases  obligatory,  it  is  technical  and  ex- 
ceptional ;  insomuch  that  I  remember,, 
when  a  boy,  in  old  Reform-Bill  days» 
and  when  disturbances  were  expected 
in  a  provincial  town,  hearing  it  stated 
by  a  well-informed  lady  that  a  great 
proprietress  in  the  neighbourhood  M*as 
so  alarmed  that  she  had  ordered  from 
town  a  whole  stand  of  muskets  I 

To  some   small    extent   the   idiom 
occurs  also  in  other  European  languages^ 


*  other  terms  applied  have  been  Numeredio^ 
Quantitative  Auxiliaries,  Numeral  Aaxiliarie%. 
Segregatives,  ftc. 
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including  French  and  German.  Of 
French  I  don't  remember  any  example 
now  except  tUe  (de  betail),  nor  of 
German  except  ^iick,  which  is,  how- 
ever, almost  as  universal  as  the 
Chinese  piecey,  A  quaint  example 
dwells  in  my  memory  of  a  German 
courier,  who,  when  asked  whether  he 
had  any  employer  at  the  moment, 
replied:  ^Ja  freilich!  dreiaehn  Stiick 
Avierikaner ! ' 

The  same  peculiar  idiom  that  has 
been  describ^  in  the  extract  from 
Crawfurd  as  existing  in  Malay,  is 
found  also  in  Burmese.  The  Burmese 
affixes  seem  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
their  classification  to  be  somewhat 
more  arbitrary  and  sophisticated. 
Thus  OM,  a  root  implying  'chief  or 
*  first,*  is  applied  to  kings,  divinities, 
priests,  &c. ;  YavJc,  *  a  male,'  to 
rational  beings  not  divine ;  Gaung,  *  a 
brute  beast,'  to  irrational  beings  ;  Pya 
implying  superficial  extent,  to  dollars, 
countries,  dishes,  blankets,  &c. ;  Lun, 
implying  rotundity,  to  eggs,  loaves, 
bottles,  cups,  toes,  fingers,  candles, 
l^amboos,  hands,  feet,  &c. ;  Tfseng  and 
Gyauivg^  'extension  in  a  straight  line,' 
to  rods,  lines,  spears,  roads,  &c. 

The  same  idiom  exists  in  Siamese, 
and  traces  of  it  appear  in  some  of  the 
vocabularies  that  nave  been  collected 
of  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  China  and 
Tibet,  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
numerals  in  such  vocabularies  in 
various  instances  show  identity  of 
origin  in  the  essential  part  of  the 
nimieral,  whilst  a  different  aspect  is 
^ven  to  the  whole  word  by  a  variation 
m  what  appears  to  be  the  numeral- 
affix*  (or  what  Mr.  Brian  Hodgson 
calls  the  'servile  affix').  The  idiom 
exists  in  the  principal  vernaculars  of 
CHyna  itself,  and  it  is  a  transfer  of 
tliis  idiom  from  Chinese  dialects  to 
Pigeon-English  which  has  produced 
the  piecey^  which  in  that  quaint  jargon 
seems  to  be  used  as  tne  universal 
numerical  affix  ("Two  piecey  cooly," 
"  three  piecey  dollar,"  &c.). 

This  one  pigeon  phrase  represents 
scores  that  are  used  in  the  vernaculars. 
For  in  some  languages  the  system  has 
taken  whaf  seems  an  extravagant 
development,  which  must  form  a 
great  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 

•  See  Sir  H,  Tnle's  ItUroduet&ry  Rnay  to  Capt 
Onr»  River  of  Golden  Sand,  ed.  1888,  pp.  [1271, 
1128]. 


colloquial  use  by  foreigners.  Some 
approximate  statistics  on  this  subject 
will  be  given  below. 

The  iaiom  is  found  in  Japanese  and 
Corean,  but  it  is  in  these  cases  possil)ly 
not  indigenous,  but  an  adoption  from 
the  Chinese. 

It  is  found  in  several  languftfes  of 
C.  America,  i,e.  the  Quiche  of  Guate- 
mala, the  Nahault  of  Mexico  Proper ; 
and  in  at  least  two  other  languages 

Sjp  and  Pirinda)  of  the  same  region, 
e  following  are  given  as  the  co- 
efficients or  determinatives  chiefly 
used  in  the  (Nahualt  or)  Mexican. 
Compare  them  with  the  examples  of 
Malay  and  Burmese  usage  already 
given : 

Tetl  ^a  stone)  used  for  roundish  or 
cylindrical  ol^jects ;  e.g,  e^gs,  beans, 
cacao  beans,  cherries,  piickly-pears, 
Spanish  loaves,  &c.,  also  for  books,  and 
fowls: 

Pantli  {?)  for  long  rows  of  persons 
and  things  ;  also  for  walls  and  furrows  : 

Tiamantii  (from  mana,  to  spread  on 
the  ground),  for  shoes,  dishes,  basins, 
paper,  &c.,  also  for  speeches  and 
sermons : 

Olotl  (maize-grains)  for  ears  of 
maize,  cacao-pods,  bananas :  also  for 
flint  arrow-heads  (see  W,  v,  Humboldt, 
Katn-Sprache^  ii.  265). 

I  have,  by  the  kind  aid  of  my 
friend  Professor  Terrien  de  la  Couperie, 
compiled  a  list  of  nearly  fifty  languages 
in  which  this  curious  idiom  exists. 
But  it  takes  up  too  much  space  to  be 
inserted  here.  I  may,  however,  give 
his  statistics  of  the  number  of  such 
determinatives,  as  assigned  in  the 
grammars  of  some  of  these  languages 
In  Chinese  vernaculars,  from  33  in 
the  Shanghai  vernacular  to  110  in 
that  of  Fuchau.  In  Corean,  12;  in 
Japanese,  16 ;  in  Annamite,  106 ;  in 
Siamese,  24  ;  in  Shan,  42  ;  in  Burmese, 
40  ;  in  Malay  and  Javanese,  19. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  pro- 
pensity to  give  certain  technical  and 
appropriatea  titles  to  couples  of 
certain  beasts  and  birds,  which  had 
such  an  extensive  development  in  old 
English  sporting  phraseology,  and  still 
partly  survives,  had  its  root  in  the 
same  state  of  mind,  viz.  difficulty  in 
grasping  the  idea  of  abstract  numbers, 
and  a  dislike  to  their  use.  Some  light 
to  me  was,  many  years  ago,  thrown 
upon  this  feeling,  and  on  the  origin 
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of  the  idiom  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  by  a  passage  in  a  modem 
lx)ok,  whicfi  is  the  more  noteworthy 
as  the  author  does  not  make  any 
reference  to  the  existence  of  this 
idiom  in  any  language,  and  possibly 
was  not  aware  of  it : 

'*  On  entering  into  conversation  with  the 
{Red|  Indian,  it  becomes  speedily  apparent 
that  ne  is  unable  to  oomprenend  the  idea  of 
abntraot  numbers.  They  exist  in  his  mind 
only  as  associated  ideas.  He  has  a  distinct 
conception  of  five  dogs  or  five  deer,  but  he 
is  so  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  number 
as  a  thing  apart  from  specific  objects,  that 
I  have  mod  in  vain  to  get  an  Indian  to 
admit  that  the  idea  of  the  number  five,  as 
associated  in  his  mind  with  five  dogs,  is 
identical,  as  far  as  number  is  concerned, 
with  that  of  five  ^ngen."— (Wilson's  Pre- 
Autorie  Man^  1st  ed.  ii.  470.)  [Also  see 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  2nd  ed.  i.  252  scfiq.]. 

Thus  it  seems  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  numeral  co-efficient,  whether 
in  the  Malay  idiom  or  in  our  old 
sporting  phraseology,  is  a  kind  of 
survival  of  the  effort  to  bridge  the 
difficulty  felt,  in  identifying  abstract 
numbers  as  applied  to  diflerent  objects, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  common 
concrete  term. 

Traces  of  a  like  tendency,  though 
probably  grown  into  a  mere  fashion 
and  artificially  developed,  are  common 
in  Hindustani  and  Persian,  especially 
in  the  official  written  style  of  munshts^ 
who  delight  in  what  seemed  to  me, 
before  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
Indo-Chinese  idiom,  the  wilful  sur- 
plusage (e.g,)  of  two  *  sheets  *  (Jard)  of 
letters,  also  used  with  quilts,  carpets, 
&c. ;  three  *  persons '  (nafar\  of  i)ar- 
kandazes ;  five  *rope '  (rds)  of  buffaloes  ; 
ten  '  chains '  (zanjir)  of  elephants ; 
twenty  *  grips*  (kabza)  of  swords,  &c. 
But  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  idiom  in  the  munshVs  repertory 
till  I  found  it  displayed  m  Mr. 
Carnegy's  Kachahri  TecknicalitieSy  under 
the  head  of  Muhdwara  (Idioms  or 
Phrases).  Besides  those  just  a  noted, 
we  there  find  *adad  (* number^  used 
with  coins,  utensils,  and  sleeveless 
garments;  ddna  (* grain')  with  pearls 
and  coral  beads;  dagt  (^hand')  with 
falcons,  &c.,  shields,  and  robes  of 
honour ;  jild  (volume,  lit.  *  skin ') 
with  books  ;  muhar  ('  nose-bit  *)  with 
camels  ;   ktta  (*  portion,'  piecey !)  with 

I)reciouB  stones,  gardens,  tanks,  fields, 
etters  ;  manzil  (*a  stage  on  a  journey, 
an  alighting  place ')  with  tents,  boats, 


houses,  carriages,  beds,  howdas,  &c.  ; 
8dz  ('an  instrument')  with  guitarsi, 
&c.;  silk  ('thread')  with  neckmces  of 
all  sorts,  &c.  Several  of  these,  with 
others  purelv  Turkish,  are  used  also 
in  Osmanli  'turkish.* 

NXJNGATIES,  s.  Rich  cakes  made 
by  the  Mahommedans  in  W.  India 
chiefly  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Surat.  I  There  is  a  Pers.  wori,  nan- 
Iduitdij  *  bread  of  Cathay  or  China,'  with 
which  this  word  has  been  connected. 
But  Mr.  Weir,  CoUector  of  Surat, 
writes  that  it  is  really  nankhatc^  Pers. 
Tian,  'bread,'  and  Mahr.  k/i4U,  that^ 
'  six ' ;  meaning  a  special  kind  of  cake 
composed  of  six  ingredients — wheat- 
flour,  eggs,  sucar,  butter  or  ghee^ 
leaven  proaucea  from  toddy  or  grain, 
and  almonds.] 

[NUT,  s.  Hind.  naUty  Skt.  fuuld^ 
'the  nose.'  The  nose-ring  worn  by 
Indian  women. 


[1819.— "An  old  fashioned  nuth  or 
ring,  stuck  full  of  precious  or  faJse  stones.*" 
—Trans.  Lit,  Soc.  Bo.  i.  284. 

[1832.  ~  "  The  nnt  (noee-ring)  of  gold 
wire,  on  which  is  strung  a  rubv  between 
two  pearls,  worn  only  by  married  women." 
— Mrs.  Met:r  Hassan  Ali,  Obsns.  i.  45.] 

NUT  PROMOTION,  s.  From  its 
supposed  indigestible  character,  thf 
kernel  of  the  cashew-nut  is  so  called 
in  S.  India,  where,  roasted  and  hot, 
it  is  a  favourite  dessert  dish.  [See 
Lifuchoten,  Hak.  Soc.  iL  28.] 

NUZZEB,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  na:p- 
or  nazar  (prop.  nadhr\  primarily  'a 
vow  or  votive  offering ' ;  but,  in 
ordinary  use,  a  ceremonial  present, 
properly  an  offering  from  an  inferior 
to  a  superior,  the  converse  of  in'<tm. 
The  root  is  the  same  as  that  of  Naza- 
rite  (Numbers,  vi.  2). 

[1765.— *<  The  congratulatory  naiin,  ke^ 
shall  be  set  opposite  my  ordinary  expenses  ; 
and  if  ought  remains,  it  shall  go  to  Poplar, 
or  some  other  hospital.*' — Letter  of  Ld. 
Clive,  Sept.  30,  in  Ferc/jrf,  ViewofBmgal,  127. 

*  Some  details  on  the  sal^ect  of  these  detei^ 
minatives,  in  reference  to  langosgAs  on  the  eastern 
border  of  India,  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Max  MuUer's 
letter  to  Bunsen  in  the  latter's  OMmnes<tftheF%SL 
of  Ui^iversal  History,  i.  896  ssog. ;  as  well  as  in 
W.  von  Humboldt,  quoted  ahove.  Prot  Max 
Mliller  refera  to  Humboldt's  Oompkte  Worts,  Tt 
402 ;  but  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  nor, 
in  either  writer,  any  suggested  nUUmaU  oC  the 
idiom. 
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[c.  1776. — "The  Goremor  lay»  before  the 
board  two  begs  .  .  .  which  were  peaented 
to  him  in  Binen.  .  .  ."— Pro^.  oi  Council, 
-gaoted  by  Fox  in  speech  against  W. 
Haatinga,  m  Bond,  ir.  201.] 

1782. — "Gol.  Monson  was  a  man  of  high 
■and  hospitable  household  expenses ;  and  so 
determined  against  receiving  of  presents, 
that  he  would  not  only  not  touch  a  nailer 
(a  few  silyer  rupees,  or  perhaps  a  gold 
mohor)  always  presented  by  eonntry  gen- 
tlemen, according  to  their  rank.  .  .  ."— 
Price' t  Tracts f  ii.  61. 

1785.  —  "Presents  of  ceremony,  called 
nnmn,  were  to  many  a  great  portion  of 
their  subflistenoe.  .  .  ." — Letter  m  Life  of 
VoUbrooht,  16. 

1786. — Tippoo,  even  in  writing  to  the 
French  Governor  of  Pondichery,  whom  it 
was  his  interest  to  conciliate,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging a  present  of  500  muskets,  cannot 
restrain  his  insolence,  but  calls  them  "sent 
by  way  of  JiJkB.**— Select  Letters  of  Tippoo^ 
377. 

1809.— "The  Aumil  himself  offered  the 
namr  of  fruit."— /^.  VoUentiOf  i.  453. 

[1832.- "I  .  .  .  looked  to  the  Meer 
for  explanation;  he  told  me  to  accept 
Muckabeg's  *irana."'— ifr«.  Meer  Hanan 
AHj  Observtu.  i.  193.] 

1876.— "The  Standard  has  the  following 
•curious  piece  of  news  in  its  Court  Circular 
•of  a  few  days  ago : — 

*Sir  Salar  Jung  was  presented  to  the 
^Queen  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury^  and 
•offered  his  Mvggiir  as  a  token  of  allegiance, 
which  her  Majesty  touched  and  returned.' " 
^Punehj  July  15. 

For  the  true  sense  of  the  word  so  deli- 
<rioiisly  introduced  instead  of  Nunir,  see 
JfUOOUB. 


OABT,  s.  A  coco- nut  garden.  The 
"word  ifl  peculiar  to  Western  India,  and 
is  a  corruption  of  Port,  orta  (now  more 
iisaaUy  norta).  "Any  man's  par- 
ticular allotment  of  coco-nut  trees  in 
the  groves  at  Mahim  or  Gircaum  is 
.Fpoken  of  as  his  oart."  {Sir  G, 
BirdwooS), 

1664. — ".  .  .  e  me  praas  de  fazer  merce 
A  dita  cidade  emfatiota  para  sempre  que  a 
•ortali^a  des  ortas  dos  moradores  Portu- 
.-^noses  o  christSos  que  nesta  cidade  de  Goa 
•e  ilha  t8  .  .  .  posiSo  vender.  .  .  ."  &c.— 
Prodamaiion  of  Dom  Sebastian,  in  Arckiv. 
Port  Orient,  fasc.  2,  157. 

c.  1610. — "II  y  a  vn  grand  nombre  de 
Palmero  ou  Orta,  oomme  voiis  dirieB  ici  ()e 
aioa  Tergers,  pleins  d'arbres  de  Coooe,  plantes 


bien  pre*  k  pres  ;  mais  ils  ne  viennent  qu*^ 
lieux  aquatiques  et  bas.  .  .  ." — Pyrara  de 
Laval,  n.  17-18 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  28]. 

1618. — "  E  OS  naturaes  habitao  ao  longo  do 
ryo  de  Malaca,  em  sens  pomares  e  orthas.'* 
^Oodinho  de  JSredia,  11. 

1673.—"  Old  Goa  ...  her  Soil  is  luxurious 
and  Campaign,  and  abounds  with  Rich 
Inhabitants,  whose  Rural  Palaces  are  im- 
mured with  Groves  and  Eoitoti.**— Fryer, 
154. 

[1749.  —  ".  .  .  as  well  Varffems  (Port. 
vargem,  *  a  field')  lands  as  Hortas." — letter 
in  Logan,  Malahar^  iii.  48.] 

c.  1760.— "As  to  the  Oarts,  or  Cooo-nut 
groves,  they  make  the  most  considerable 
port  of  the  landed  property."— (^/nwc,  i.  47. 

1793.— "For  sale.  .  .  .  That  neat  and 
commodious  Dwelling  House  built  by  Mr. 
William  Beal ;  it  is  situated  in  a  most  lovely 
Oart.  .  .  ." — Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  12. 

OBANG,  fl.  Jap.  Oh'o-han,  lit. 
'greater  di\'ision.'  The  name  of  a 
lar^  oblong  Japanese  gold  piece, 
similar  to  the  kobang  (q.v.)^  but  of 
10  times  the  value ;  5  to  6  inches  in 
length  and  3  to  4  inches  in  width, 
with  an  average  weight  of  2564  grs. 
troy.  First  issued  in  1580,  and  last 
in  1860.  Ta vernier  has  a  representa- 
tion of  one. 

[1662.  —  "  A  thousand  Oebans  of  gold, 
which  amount  to  forty  seven  thousand 
Thayls,  or  Crowns"— 3landels(o,  E.T.  Bk. 
ii.  147  {Stanf,  IHct.), 

[1859. — "The  largest  gold  coin  known  is 
the  Obang,  a  most  inconvenient  circulating 
medium,  as  it  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length, 
and  three  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth."— 
OlipharU,  Narrative  of  Mission,  ii.  232.] 

OLD  STRAIT,  n.p.  This  is  an  old 
name  of  the  narrow  strait  between  the 
island  of  Singapore  and  the  mainland, 
which  was  the  old  passf^e  followed  by 
ships  passing  towards  China,  but  hai^ 
lon^  been  abandoned  for  tlie  wider 
strait  south  of  Singapore  and  north  of 
Bintang.  It  is  callea  by  the  Malays 
SaUU  Tambrau,  from  an  edible  fish 
called  by  the  last  name.  It  is  the 
Strait  of  Singapura  of  some  of  the  old 
navigators  ;  whilst  the  wider  southern 
strait  was  known  as  New  Strait  or 
Governor's  Straits  (q.v.). 

1727.  —  " .  .  .  .  Johore  Lami,  which  is 
sometimes  the  Place  of  that  King's  Resid- 
ence, and  has  the  Benefit  of  a  fine  deep 
laige  River,  which  admits  of  two  £ntranoes 
into  it.  The  smallest  is  from  the  Westward, 
called  by  Euroveans  the  Streights  of  Sinea- 
port,  but  by  tne  Natives  SalleUb  de  Brew** 
\i,e,  Saldt  TanUnwu,  as  above). — A.  Hamilton, 
ii92;  [ed.  1744]. 
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I860.— '*  The  Old  Straits,  through  which 
formerly  our  Indiamen  passed  on  tneir  way 
to  China,  are  from  1  to  2  miles  in  width, 
and  except  where  a  few  clearings  have  been 
made  .  .  .  with  the  shores  on  both  sides 
ooTered  with  dense  jungle  .  .  .  doubtless, 
in  old  times,  an  isolated  vessel  .  .  .  must 
have  kept  a  good  look  out  against  attack 
from  piratical  prakuM  darting  out  from  one 
of  the  numerous  creeks." — VaveTiagkf  Rem, 
of  CM  Indian  Offijcial,  285-6. 

OLLAH,  s.  Tarn,  dlai^  Mai.  Ola. 
A  palm-leaf ;  but  especially  the  leaf 
of  tne  Palmyra  (Borassusjlahelliformis) 
as  prepared  for  writing  on,  often,  but 
incorrectly,  termed  cacU&n  (^l-v.).  In 
older  books  the  term  ola  generally 
means  a  native  letter ;  often,  as  in 
some  cases  below,  a  written  order.  A 
veiy  good  account  of  the  royal  scribes 
at  Calicut,  and  their  mode  of  writing, 
is  given  by  Barbosa  as  follows  : — 

1516.—"  The  King  of  Calecut  keeps  manv 
clerks  constantly  in  his  palace ;  they  are  all 
in  one  room,  separate  and  far  from  the  king, 
sitting  on  benches,  and  there  they  write  all 
the  affairs  of  the  kind's  revenue,  and  his  alms, 
and  the  pay  which  is  given  to  all,  and  the 
complaints  which  are  presented  to  the  king, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  accounts  of  the 
collectors  of  taxes.  All  this  is  on  broad  stiff 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  without  ink,  with 

Sens  of  iron ;  they  write  their  letters  in  lines 
rawn  like  ours,  and  write  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  we  do.  Each  of  these  clerks  has  ffreat 
bundles  of  these  written  leaves,  and  wnere- 
ever  they  ao  they  carry  them  under  their 
arms,  and  the  iron  pen  in  their  hands  •  .  . 
and  amongst  these  are  7  or  8  who  are  great 
confidants  of  the  king,  and  men  held  in 
great  honour,  who  always  stand  before  him 
with  their  pens  in  their  hand  and  a  bundle 
of  paper  under  their  arm ;  and  each  of 
them  has  always  several  of  these  leaves  in 
blank  but  signed  at  the  top  by  the  kins,  and 
when  he  commands  them  to  despatch  any 
business  they  write  it  on  these  leaves." — 
Pp.  110-111,  Hak.  Soc.,  but  translation 
modified. 

1558.— "All  the  Gentiles  of  India  .  .  . 
when  they  wish  to  commit  anything  to 
written  record,  do  it  on  certain  palm-leaves 
which  they  call  oUa,  of  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers." — Barroty  I.  ix.  3. 

„  "All  the  rest  of  the  town  was  of 
wood,  thatched  with  a  kind  of  polm-leof, 
which  they  call  ola." — Ibid.  I.  iv.  vii. 

1561. —  "All  this  was  written  by  the 
king's  writer,  whose  business  it  is  to  pre- 
pare his  olas,  which  are  palm-leaves,  which 
they  use  for  writing-paper,  scratching  it 
with  an  iron  point.  —  Cbrrea,  i.  212-213. 
Correa  uses  the  word  in  three  applications : 
(a)  for  a  palm-leaf  as  just  quoted ;  (&)  for 
a  palm-leaf  letter ;  and  (c)  for  (Coco)  polm- 
leof  thatch. 

1563.  — "  .  .  .  in  the  Maldiva  Islands 
they  make  a  kind  of  vessel  which  with  its 


nails,  its  soils,  and  its  cordage  is  oU  iitod» 
of  palm;  with  the  fronds  (which  we  ooll 
oUa  in  Malavar)  they  cover  booses  and 
vessels."— (Tarcia,  f.  67. 

1586. —  "I  answered  that  I  was  from 
Venice,  that  my  name  was  Gasporo  Balbi 
.  .  .  and  that  I  brought  the  emeralds  frofoo 
Venice  expressly  to  present  to  his  mojestj* 
whose  fame  for  goodness,  ooortesy,  and 
g^reatness  flew  through  all  the  world  .  .  » 
and  all  this  was  written  down  on  on  dllm* 
and  read  by  the  aforesaid  'Master  of  the 
Word*  to  his  Majesty."— (?.  JBottt,  f.  104. 

„  "But  to  show  that  be  did  this  as 
o  matter  of  justice,  he  sent  o  further  order 
that  nothing  ^ould  be  done  till  they  re- 
ceived an  oUKt  or  letter  of  his  sign  moniaal 
written  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  so  he  (the 
King  of  Pegh)  order^  all  the  iomilies  of 
those  nobles  to  be  kept  prisoners,  even  to 
the  women  big  with  diild,  and  the  infanta- 
in  bands,  and  so  he  caused  the  whole  of 
them  to  be  led  upon  the  soid  scaffolding  ; 
and  then  the  king  sent  the  oUa,  orderinc^ 
them  to  be  burnt;  and  the  Decagini  exe- 
cuted the  order,  and  burned  the  whole  of 
them."— /Wa.  f.  112-113. 

[1598.— "Soyles  which  they  moke  of  the 
leaves,  which  leaves  ore  called  Olaa."  — 
Linschoten^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  45. 

[1611. —  "Two  OllahB,  one  to  Glm]ia 
Ray  a.  .  .  ." — Danvers,  LeUert,  i.  154.] 

1626. —  "The  writing  was  on  leaves  of 
Palme,  which  they  coU  OUa."— PicrGicx, 
Pilgrimage,  554. 

1673.—"  The  houses  ore  low,  and  thatched 
with  oUu  of  the  Cocoe-Trees."— JV3ffr,  66. 

o.  1690.—  ".  .  .  OU  peculiariter  Ma- 
labaris  dicta,  et  inter  auo  Pftpyri  looo 
odhibetur." — RumpkiuSf  i.  2. 

1718.  — ".  .  .  DamuUon  Leaves,  com- 
monly called  Olw."— /Vop.  of  tke  Oimpet^ 
kc.f  lii.  37. 

1760.—"  He  (King  Alompro)  said  he  would 
give  orders  for  Olios  to  be  mode  out  for  de- 
livering of  what  Englishmen  were  in  his 
Kingdom  to  me." — Capt,  Alvety  in  DcUrympte^ 
Or,  Rep,  i.  377. 

1806.— "Many  persons  hod  their  Ollab* 
in  their  hands,  writing  the  sermon  in  Tamil 
shorthand." — Bachananf  ChriUioA  Res.  2nd 
ed.  70. 

1860.  —  "The  books  of  the  Singhalese 
are  formed  to-day,  as  they  hove  been  for 
ages  past,  of  olas,  or  strips  token  from  the 
young  leaves  of  the  Talipot  or  the  Palmyra. 
po\m"—Tennent,  Ceylon^  i.  512. 

1870.  —  " .  .  .  Un  monuscrit  sur  oUm» 
.  .  ." — Revue  Critique,  June  11,  374. 

OMEDWAUB,  s.  Hind.  fron» 
Pers.  ummedipdr  (ummedy  umedy  *hope  ^\  ; 
literally,  therefore,  *a  hopeftil  one  j 
i.e,  **  an  expectant,  a  candidate  for  em^ 
ployment,  one  who  awaits  a  favour- 
able  answer  to  some  representation  or 
request"    {Wilson.) 
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1816.— "The  thoughts  of  being  three  or 
four  yean  an  omeadwar,  and  of  staying  out 
bere  till  fifty  deterred  me." — M,  Slpkin- 
Mone,  in  Liftf  i.  344. 

OMLAH,  8.  This  is  properly  the 
At.  pi.  ^cvmalaty  'amald,  of  'dmil  (see 
jinHIL).  It  is  applied  on  the  Bengal 
aide  of  India  to  the  native  officers, 
clerks,  and  other  staff  of  a  civil  court 
or  cutcherry  (q.v.)  collectively. 

c.  1778.—"  I  was  at  this  place  met  bv  the 
Omlah  or  ofificers  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment,  who  hailed  my  arrival  in  a  variety  of 
boats  dressed  out  for  the  occasion." — non. 
Jt.  Ltndtay,  in  Lives  of  the  Lindaayty  iii.  167. 

1866.—"  At  the  worst  we  will  hint  to  the 
OmlahB  to  discover  a  fast  which  it  is  neces- 
aary  they  shall  keep  with  great  solemnity." 
— TYeveiyan,  The  Dawk  Bungalow^  in  FrateTy 
Izxiii.  890. 

The  use  of  an  English  plural,  omlahty  here 
is  incorrect  and  imusual ;  though  amraht  is 
ttsed  (see  next  word). 

1878. — ".  .  .  the  subordinate  managers, 
Toung,  inexperienced,  and  altogether  in  the 
bands  of  the  Omlah." — Life  in  the  Mofussily 
ii.  6. 

OMRAH,  8.  Tills  is  properly,  like 
the  last  word,  an  Ar.  pi.  (Umard, 
pi.  of  Amir — see  AMEEB),  ana  should 
oe  applied  collectively  to  the  higher 
officials  at  a  Mahommedan  Court, 
especially  that  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  in  old  European  narratives  it  is 
used  as  a  singular  for  a  lord  or  grandee 
of  that  Court ;  and  indeed  in  Hindu- 
stani the  word  was  similarly  used,  for 
we  have  a  Hind,  plural  vmardydny 
•omrahs.*  From  the  remarks  and 
<[Uotation8  of  Blochmann,  it  would 
seeia  that  Manmbddrs  (see  MUNSUB- 
DABX  from  the  commandant  of  1000 
upwards,  were  styled  umard-i-habdr, 
or  umaror-t-^izdmj  *  Great  Amirs  * ;  and 
these  would  be  the  Omrahs  properly. 
Certain  very  high  officials  were  styled 
Arrur-ul-Umard  {Ain^  i.  239-240),  a 
title  used  first  at  the  Court  of  the 
Caliphs. 

1616.—"  Two  Omrahs  who  are  great  Com- 
manders."—iSir  T.  Roe, 

[  „  "The  King  lately  sent  out  two 
'VmtvniB  with  horse  to  fetch  him  in." — Ibid. 
Hak.  Soo.  ii.  417 ;  in  the  same  page  he  writes 
Vmreisy  and  in  ii.  445,  Vmraet,] 

c.  1680. — "  Howbeit,  out  of  this  prodigious 
rent,  ^oee  yearely  mtoij  great  payments :  to 
his  Leif  tenants  of  Provinces,  and  Vmbrayea 
of  Townes  and  Forts."— 5ir  T.  fferberty  p.  66. 

1638. — "Et  sous  le  commandement  de 
plusieors   autres   seigneurs  de  ceuz  qu'ils 


appellentOmmeoraudes." — MamUUloy  Paris, 
1659,  p.  174. 

165S.— "  II  y  a  ouantit^  d'elephans  dans 
les  Indes  .  .  .  les  Omaras  s'en  seruent  par 

frandeur." — De   la  BouHaye-le-Gvuz,   ed. 
657,  p.  250. 

c.  1664.—"  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
the  Omrahs,  or  Lords  of  the  Mogul  s  Court, 
are  sons  of  g^reat  Families,  as  in  France  .  .  . 
these  Omrahs  then  are  commonly  but  Ad- 
venturers and  Strangers  of  all  sorts  of 
Nations,  some  of  them  slaves  ;  most  of  them 
without  instruction,  which  the  Mogul  thus 
raiseth  to  Dignities  as  he  thinks  good,  aud 
degrades  them  again,  as  he  pleaseth." — 
Bemier,  E.T.  66 ;  [ed.  Constabtey  211]. 

c.  1666.— "Les  Omras  sont  les  grand 
seigneurs  du  Roiaume,  qui  sont  pour  la 
plupart  Persans  ou  fils  de  Persans." — Theve- 
noty  v.  807. 

1673.—"  The  President  ...  has  a  Noise 
of  Trumpets  ...  an  Horse  of  State  led 
before  him,  a  Mirchal  (see  MORCHAL)  (a 
Fan  of  Ostrich  Feathers)  to  keep  off  the  Sun, 
as  the  Ombrahs  or  Great  Men  have."— 
Fryery  86. 

1676.— 
"  Their  standard,  planted  on  the  battlement, 

Despair  and  death   among   the   soldiers 
sent; 

You  the  bold  Omrah  tumbled  from  the 
wall. 

And  shouts  of  victory  pursued  the  fall." 
Dryden,  Aurengzehey  ii.  1. 

1710.—"  Donna  Juliana  ...  let  the 
Heer  Ambassador  know  .  .  .  that  the 
Emperor  had  ordered  the  AnunaraWB  Enay 
Ullah  Chan  (^.)  to  take  care  of  our  in- 
terests."—  Vatentijny  iv.  SuratUy  284. 

1727. — "  You  made  several  complaints 
against  former  Gk)vemor8,  all  of  which  I 
have  here  from  several  of  my  Umtyras." — 
Firmdn  ofAurangziby  in  A .  HamilUmf  ii.  227 ; 
[ed.  1744,  L  231]. 

1791.—" ...  les  Omrahs  ou  grands 
seigneurs  Indiens.  .  .  ." —  B,  de  St.  Pierrcy 
La  Chaumiire  Itidienney  32. 

OMUM  WATEB,  s.  A  common 
domestic  medicine  in  S.  India,  made 
from  the  strong-smelling  carminative 
seeds  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  Carum 
c&pticum,  Benth.  (Ptychotis  coptica,  and 
Ptych.  Ajotoan  oi  Decand.),  called  in 
Tamil  omaniy  [which  comes  from  the 
Ski.  yamdni,  yavdni,  in  Hind.  ajvxZii.] 
See  Hanbury  and  FUickigery  269. 

OOJYNE,  n.p.  Vjjayanl,  or,  in  the 
modern  vemaciuar,  Ujjain,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  Indian  cities,  and  one 
of  their  seven  sacred  cities.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Kin^  Vikramaditva,  and 
was  the  first  meridian  of  Hindu  astro- 
nomers, from  which  they  calculated 
their  longitudes. 
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The  name  of  Ujjain  long  led  to  a 
curious  imbroglio  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Arabian  geographers.  Its 
meridian,  as  we  have  just  mentioned, 
was  the  zero  of  longitude  among  the 
Hindus.  The  Arab  writers  borrowing 
from  the  Hindus  wrote  the  name  ap- 
parently i4j»n,  but  this  by  the  mere 
omission  of  a  diacritical  point  became 
Arin,  and  from  the  Arabs  passed  to 
medieval  Christian  geographers  as  the 
name  of  an  imaginary  point  on  the 
equator,  the  intersection  of  the  central 
meridian  with  that  circle.  Further, 
this  point,  or  transposed  city,  had 
probaoly  been  represented  on  maps,  as 
we  often  see  cities  on  medieval  maps, 
by  a  cupola  or  the  like.  And  hence 
the  "Cupola  of  Arin  or  Arym*^  or  the 
"Cupola of  the  Earth"  {AUkvhba  aU 
ardh)  became  an  established  common- 
place for  centuries  in  geographical 
tables  or  statements.  The  idea  was 
that  just  180*  of  the  earth's  circumfer- 
ence was  habitable,  or  at  any  rate  cog- 
nizable as  such,  and  this  meridian  of 
Arin  bisected  this  habitable  hemi- 
sphere. But  as  the  western  limit  ex- 
tended to  the  Fortunate  Isles,  it 
became  manifest  to  the  Arabs  that  the 
central  meridian  could  not  be  so  far 
east  as  the  Hindu  meridian  of  Arin 
(or  of  Lanka,  i.e.  Ceylon).  (See  quota- 
tion from  the  AryabhaUa,  under  JAVA.) 
They  therefore  shifted  it  westward, 
but  shifted  the  mystic  Arin  alone  the 
equator  westward  also.  We  fina  also 
among  medieval  European  students  (as 
with  Roger  Bacon,  below),  a  confusion 
between  Arin  and  Syene.  This  Rein- 
aud  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the 
'EfftTivii  ifi7r6pio»  of  Ptolemy,  a  place 
which  he  locates  on  the  Zanzibar 
coast,  and  approximating  to  the  shifted 
position  of  Arin.  But  it  is  perhaps 
more  likely  that  the  confusion  arose 
from  some  survival  of  the  real  name 
Assin.  Many  conjectures  were  vainly 
made  as  to  the  origin  of  Arym,  and 
M.  Sedillot  was  very  positive  that 
nothing  more  could  be  learned  of  it 
than  he  had  been  able  to  learn.  But 
the  late  M.  Reinaud  completely  solved 
the  mystery  by  pointing  out  that  Arin 
was  simply  a  corruption  of  Ujjain. 
Even  in  Arabic  the  mistake  had  oeen 
thoroughly  ingrained,  insomuch  that 
the  word  Arin  had  been  adopted  as  a 
generic  name  for  a  place  of  medium 
temperature  or  qualities  (see  Jorjdnty 
quoted  below). 


c.  A.D.  150.—"  'O^ripii  fiaffCK€to0  Tmut- 
raww.^-^Ftol.  VII.  i.  63. 

c.  930.— "The  Equator  ^ssaoB  between 
east  and  west  through  an  isUuid  sitOAted 
between  Hind  and  Habash  (Abyasinia)^ 
and  a  little  south  of  these  two  countries. 
This  point,  half  way  between  north  and  aouttk 
is  cut  bv  the  point  (meridian  ?)  half  way  be- 
tween the  Eternal  Islands  and  the  extremity 
of  China ;  it  is  what  is  called  The  Cupola  uf 
(he  Earth."— Ma§'iid\,  i.  180-181. 

0.  1020. — "  Les  Astronomes  .  .  .  omt  fait 
oorrespondre  la  ville  d'CMjein  avec  le  lieu 
qui  dans  le  tableau  des  villes  ins^r^  dans  lea 
tables  astronomiques  a  re^u  le  nom  d'Axin, 
et  qui  est  suppose  situ^  sur  les  bords  de  la 
mer.  Mais  entre  Odjein  et  la  mer,  il  y  a 
prfes  de  c^nt  yodjanas." — Al-Btrynl^  quoted 
by  Beinaudy  Intro,  to  Abu^eda,  p.  ccxIt. 

c.  1267. — *'  Meridianum  vero  latos  Indue 
desoendit  a  tropioo  Capricomi,  et  secat 
aequinoctialem  circulum  apud  Montam 
Moleum  et  regiones  ei  conterminos  et 
transit  per  Syenem^  quae  nunc  Aiyin  voca- 
tur.  Nam  m  libro  cursuum  planetaram 
dicitur  quod  duplex  est  Syeru;  una  sul> 
solstitio  .  .  .  alia  sub  aequinoctaali  circulo, 
de  qua  nunc  est  sermo,  distans  per  xc  gradus 
ab  occidente,  sed  magis  ab  oriente  eloogatur 
propter  hoc,  quod  longitudo  faabitabflis 
major  est  quam  medietas  coeli  toI  terrae, 
et  hoc  yersus  orientem." — Roger  Bacon^  Opns 
Majug,  ed.  London,  1633,  p.  195. 

c.  1300. — *'Sous  la  li^e  ^uinoxiaie,  an 
milieu  du  monde,  12k  ou  il  n*y  a  pas  de 
latitude,  se  trouye  le  point  de  la  ooriNSlation 
servant  de  centre  aux  parties  que  se  ooapent 
entre  elles.  .  .  .  Dans  cet  endroit  et  sur 
ce  point  se  trouve  le  lieu  nomm^  ConpoU 
de  AxLd.  ou  Coupole  de  Arin.  lit  est  un 
chateau  grand,  eiey6  et  d'un  aoc^  difficile. 
Suivant  Ibn-Alaraby,  c'est  le  s^jonr  des 
demons  et  la  trdne  d'Eblis.  .  .  .  Les  Indiena 
parlent  ^alement  de  ce  lieu,  et  detent 
des  fables  a  son  sujet."— -4mWc  Cogmoffrapkyy 
quoted  by  Reiruiudy  p.  ccxliii. 

c.  1400.— "Arin  (<t/-art*.  Le  lieu  d*une 
proportion  moyenne  dans  les  choses  .  .  .  un 
point  sur  la  terre  k  une  hauteur  ^ale  des 
deux  poles,  en  sorte  que  la  nuit  n'y  empii^te 
point  sur  la  dur^  du  jour,  ni  le  jour  mir  la 
dur^  de  la  nuit.  Ce  mot  a  paaa^  dans 
I'usage  ordinaire,  pour  signi6er  d'une  mani^re 
g6n€rale  un  lieu  d'une  temperature  moy- 
enne."— Livre  de  Df/initions  du  Seid  SrkenY 
Zeineddiii  .  .  .  fils  de  Jiohammed  D^ordianh 
trad,  de  Silv.  de  Saucy,  Not.  ei  Extr.  x.  2^. 

1498.—"  Ptolemy  and  the  other  philoeo- 
phers,  who  have  written  upon  the  globe, 
thought  that  it  was  spherical,  believing  that 
this  hemisphere  was  round  as  well  as  tnat  in 
which  they  themselves  dwelt,  the  centre  of 
which  was  in  the  island  of  Arin,  which  is 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  between  ^e 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Qulf  of  Persia.''— 
Letter  qf  Columbus^  on  his  Third  Voyage,  to 
the  King  and  Queen.  Major'*  rmeuu/,,  Hak. 
Soc.  2nd  ed.  135. 

[c.  1583.— "From  thence  we  went  \U> 
Vgixd  and  Serringe.  .  .  .**— /2.  FUcK,^ 'uk 
Hakl.  ii.  385. 
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[1616.  — "Vgwi,  the  Cheefo  Citty  of 
Malwa."— 5ir  T.  Roe,  Hak.Soo.  ii.  379.] 

c.  1669. — *'  6ara  having  understood  what 
had  passed  at  Eugenes,  fell  into  that  choler 
against  Kaaem  Kan,  that  it  was  thought  he 
would  have  cut  oflf  his  head."— -^w-wier,  E.T. 
p.  13  ;  [ed.  CoiutahU,  41]. 

1786.—"  The  CWy  of  Uffen  is  very  ancient, 
and  said  to  have  been  tne  lUndenre  of  the 
Prince  Bicker  Majit,  whose  .£ra  is  now 
Currant  among  the  Hindus."— A'ir  C,  Malel, 
in  Ikdrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  268. 

OOOLOOBALLONG,  s.  Malay, 
Ulubalangy  a  chosen  warrior,  a 
champion.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes:  ^^hulu 
or  ulu  certainly  means  *head,'  especi- 
ally the  head  of  a  Eaja,  and  halang 
probably  means  'people';  hence  ulu- 
lalang^  *men  of  tne  nead,*  or  *  body- 
guard.'] ^ 

o.  1546. — "  Four  of  twelve  gates  that  were 
in  the  Town  were  opened,  thorough  each  of 
the  which  sallied  forth  one  of  the  four  Cap- 
tainee  with  his  company,  having  first  sent 
out  for  Spies  into  the  Camp  six  Orobalons 
of  the  most  valiant  that  were  about  the 
King.  .  .  ."—Pinto  (in  Cogan),  p.  260. 

1688.—*'  The  500  gentlemen  Qrobahmg 
were  either  slain  or  drowned,  with  all  the 
Janizaries." — Dryden,  Lift  of  Xavier,  211. 

1784.— (At  Acheen)  "there  are  five  great 
officers  of  state  who  are  named  Maha  Rajah, 
Laxamana  (see  LAZIMANA),  Raja  Oolah, 
Ooloo  BaUaag,  and  Parkah  Rajah." — 
Forreat,  VTtomergui,  41. 

1811. — *'  The  nlu  balang  are  military 
offioers,  forming  the  body-guard  of  the 
Sultan,  and  prepared  on  all  occasions  to 
execute  lus  orders." — Mijurtden^  H,  ^f  Su- 
maUm,  8rd  ed.  S51. 

OOPLAH,  s.  Cow  dung  patted  into 
cakes,  and  dried  and  stacked  for  fuel. 
Hind,  wpld;  It  is  in  S.  India  called 
bratl^  (q.v.). 

1672. — '*The  allowance  of  cowdunge  and 
wood  was — for  every  basket  of  cowdunge, 
2  cakes  for  the  Oentu  Pagoda  ;  for  Peddi- 
nagg  the  watchman,  of  every  baskett  of 
oowdunge,  6  cakes."— Oititfr*  ai  Ft,  Si,  Geo,, 
NoLu  and  SxU,  i.  56. 

[Another  name  for  the  fuel  is  kandd. 

[1809. — ".  .  .  small  flat  cakes  of  cow-dung, 
mixed  with  a  little  chopped  straw  and  water, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  are  used  for  fuel ; 
they  are  called  knndhas.  .  .  ."^BrougfUon, 
Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Camp,  ed.  1892, 
p.  158.J 

This  fuel  which  is  also  common  in 
Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  appears  to 
have  been  not  unknown  even  in 
England  a  century  ago,  thus  :— 

1789.—"  We  rode  about  20  miles  that  day 
(near  Wobum),  the  oountry  ...  is  very 


open,  with  little  or  no  wood.  They  have 
even  less  fuel  than  we  [{,e,  in  Scotland),  and 
the  poor  bum  cow-dung,  which  they  scrape 
off  the  ground,  and  set  up  to  bum  as  we  do 
divots  {ue,  turf)." — LordMinto,  in  Lift,  i.  301. 
1868.  —  A  pass^e  in  Mr.  Marsh's  Man 
and  Nature,  p.  242,  contains  a  similar  fact 
in  reference  to  the  practice,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  wood,  in  France  between 
Orenoble  and  Brianfon. 

[For  the  use  of  this  fuel,  in  Tartary 
under  the  name  of  argols,  see  Hue, 
Travels,  2nd  ed.  i.  23.  Numerous 
examples  of  its  use  are  collected  in  8 
ser.  Notes  and  Queries,  iv.  226,  277, 
377,417. 

[c.  1590.— "The  plates  (in  refining  gold) 
having  been  washed  in  clean  water,  are  .  .  . 
covered  with  cowdung,  which  in  Hindi  is 
called  nplah." — Ain,  ed.  Blochmann,  i.  21. 

1828.— "We  next  proceeded  to  the 
Ooplee  Wallee's  Bastion,  as  it  is  most 
erroneously  termed  by  the  Mussulmans, 
being  literally  in  English  a  *Brattee,'  or 
*  dried  cowdung — Woman's  Tower.'  ..." 
(This  is  the  Upri  Burj,  ^or  *  Lofty  Tower  * 
of  Bijapur,  for  which  see  Bombay  Oazetteer, 
xxiii.  o38). —  Welsh,  Military  Reminisotnces, 
ii.  318  seq.] 

[OOBD,  OOBUD,  8.  Hind,  urad, 
A  variety  of  ddl  (see  DHALL)  or  pulse, 
the  produce  of  Phaaeolus  radiatus. 
"  Ura  is  the  most  highly  prized  of  all 
the  pulses  of  the  genus  Phaseolus,  and 
is  largely  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
India '^  (Watt,  Earn.  Did,  vi.  pt.  i.  102, 
seqq.). 

[1792.— "  The  stalks  of  the  oozd  are  hispid 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  those  of  moong.  — 
Asiai.  Res.  vi.  47. 

[1814.—"  Oord."    See  under  POPPER. 

[1857.—"  The  Oordh  Dal  is  in  more  com- 
mon use  than  any  other  throughout  the 
country." — Chevers,  Man.  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, 309.] 

OOBDOO,  s.  The  Hindustani 
language.  The  (Turki)  word  urdu 
means  properly  the  camp  of  a  Tartar 
Khan,  ana  is,  in  another  direction, 
the  original  of  our  word  horde  (Russian 
orda),  [which,  according  to  Schuyler 
(Turki^n,  i.  30,  note),  "is  now  com- 
monly used  by  the  Bussian  soldiers 
and  Cossacks  in  a  very  amusing 
manner  as  a  contemptuous  term  for  an 
Asiatic  "1  The  *  Golden  Horde '  upon 
the  Volga  was  not  jjroperly  (pace 
Littre)  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Tartars, 
as  is  often  supposed,  but  was  the  style 
of  the  Royal  Camp,  eventually  Palace, 
of  the  Khans  of  the  House  of  Batu  at 
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Sarai.  Horde  is  said  by  Pihan,  quoted 
by  Dozy  {OotterU  43")  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Frencn  by  Voltaire  in 
his  Orphelin  de  la  Chine,  But  Littr^ 
quotes  it  as  used  in  the  16th  century. 
urda  is  now  used  in  Turkistan,  e,g, 
at  Tashkend,  Khokhand,  &c.,  for  a 
*  citadel'  (Schuyler,  loc.  dt.  i.  30).  The 
word  urau,  in  the  sense  of  a  royal 
camp,  came  into  India  probably  with 
Baber,  and  the  royal  residence  at  Delhi 
was  styled  urdu-i-mu'cUld,  *the  Sublime 
Camp.*  The  mixt  language  which  grew 
up  in  the  court  and  camp  was  called 
zabdn-i-urdUf  *the  Camp  Language,' 
and  hence  we  have  elliptically  Urdu. 
On  the  Peshawar  frontier  the  word 
nrdu  is  still  in  frequent  use  as  applied 
to  the  camp  of  a  field-force. 

1247. — "  Post  haec  yeniraus  ad  primam 
ordam  Imperatoris,  in  qnk  erat  una  de  uz- 
oribus  suis  ;  et  quia  nondum  videramus 
Imperatorem,  noluerint  nos  vocare  nee  intro- 
mittere  ad  ordam  ipsius." — Piano  Carpini, 
p.  752. 

1254. — "£t  iricut  populus  Israel  sciebat, 
unusquiaque  ad  quam  regionem  tabernaculi 
deberet  figere  tentoria,  ita  ipsi  sdunt  ad 
quod  latufl  curie  debeant  se  coUocare.  .  .  . 
Undo  dicitiu*  curia  Orda  lingua  eorum, 
quod  aonat  medium,  quia  semper  est  in 
medio  hominum  suorum.  .  .  ." — William  of 
Ruhruk,  p.  267. 

1404.—"  And  the  Lord  (TimourJ  was  very 
wroth  with  his  Mirassaes  (Mirzas),  because 
he  did  not  see  the  Ambassador  at  this  feast, 
and  because  the  T^ruxifmin  (Interpreter)  had 
not  been  with  them  .  .  .  and  he  sent  for 
the  Triuciman  and  said  to  him :  *  How  is  it 
that  you  hare  enraged  and  vexed  the  Lord  ? 
Now  since  you  were  not  with  the  Frank 
ambassadors,  and  to  punish  you,  and  ensure 
your  always  beins  ready,  we  order  your 
nostrils  to  be  bored,  and  a  cord  put  through 
them,  and  that  you  be  led  through  the 
whole  Ordo  as  a  punishment.'" — Vlavijoy 
§cri. 

c.  1440.—"  What  shall  I  sale  of  the  great 
and  innumerable  moltitude  of-beastes  that 
are  in  this  Lordo  7  ...  if  you  were  disposed 
in  one  daie  to  bie  a  thousande  or  ij.n^  horses 
you  shulde  finde  them  to  sell  in  this  Lordo^ 
for  they  go  in  heardes  like  sheepe.  .  .  ." — 
Jotafa  Barbaro,  old  E.T.  Hak.  Soc.  20. 

c.  1540.—"  Sono  diuisi  i  Tartari  in  Horde, 
e  Horda  nella  lor  lingua  significa  ragunaza 
di  popolo  vnito  e  concorde  a  aimilitudine 
d'vna  cittk," — P.  JomOy  delle  Cote  delta  Mot- 
couiay  in  Ramtaioj  ii.  f.  133. 

1545. — "  The  Tartars  are  divided  into  cer- 
tain groups  or  congregations,  which  they 
call  hordes.  Among  which  the  Savola  horde 
or  group  is  the  first  in  rank." — HerbersUin, 
in  Itamusio,  ii.  171. 

[1560.—"  They  call  this  place  (or  camp) 
Orau  bazaar." — Ttnrtlro^  ed.  1829,  ch.  xvii. 
p.  45.] 


1673.  —  "  L'Oordy  sortit  d'Andrinople 
pour  aller  au  camp.  Le  mot  ourdy  ingnifie 
camp,  et  sous  ce  nom  sent  o&mpris  les  mee- 
tiers  que  sont  neceasairas  pour  la  oommodit^ 
du  voyage."— /oiemo/d'^n^.  GalUuidf  i.  117. 

[1763.-"  That  part  of  the  camp  called  in 
Turkish  the  Ordubaiar  or  camp-market^ 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  square  fronting  the 
guard-rooms.  .  .  ."— iTaiiway,  Hitt.  Account, 
I  247.] 

OOBIAL,  Panj.  urial,  Ovis  cyclocerwt, 
Hut  ton,  [Ovis  vigfiei,  Blanford  (Mam- 
ma/ta,  497),  also  called  the  Shd;]  the 
wild  sheep  of  the  Salt  Range  and 
SulimanI  Mountains. 

OOBIYA,  n.p.  The  adjective  *  per- 
taining to  Orissa'  (native,  language, 
what  not)  ;  Hind.  Uriya.  The  proper 
name  oj  the  country' is  Odrordeia^  and 
Ur-desay  whence  Or-iya  and  Ur-iya. 
["The  Ooryah  bearers  were  an  old 
institution  in  Calcutta,  as  in  former 
days  palankeens  were  chiefly  used. 
From  a  computation  made  in  1776,  it 
is  stated  that  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  to  their  homes  every  year  • 
sums  of  money  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  lakhs  made  by  their  business" 
{Carey,  Good  Old  Days  of  Honble.  John 
Company,  ii.  148).] 

OOTAGAliUKD,  n.p.  The  chief 
station  in  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  and 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Governor 
of  Madras.  The  word  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Badaga  name  of  the  site    of 

*  Stone-house/  the  first  European 
house  erected  in  those  hills,  properly 
Hottam-mand  (see  Metz,  Tribes  of  the 
Neilgherries,  6).  [Mr.  Grigg  (Man.  of 
the  Nilagiris,  6,  189X  followed  by  the 
Madras  Gloss.,  ^vesTam.  OUagainuindu^ 
from  Can.  ottai,  *  dwarf  bamboo,'  Tam. 
kay,  *  fruit,*  mandu,  *  a  Toda  village.'] 

OPAL,  s.  This  word  is  certainly 
of  Indian  origin  :  Lat.  opaliu,  Greeki, 
dwdWios,  Skt  upala,  'a  stone.'  The 
European  word  seems  first  to  occur  in 
Pliny.  We  do  not  know  how  the  SkU 
word  received  this  specific  meaning, 
but  there  are  many  analogous  ca3e& 

OPIUM,  8.  This  word  is  in  origin 
Greek,  not  Oriental.  [The  etymology 
accented    by    Platts,    Skt.    ahwhenOy 

*  snake  venom '  is  not  probable,  J  But 
from  the  Greek  <hrior  the  Arabs  took 
afyun  which  has  sometimes  reacted 
on  old  spellings  of  the  word.     The 
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•collection  of  the  6x^,  or  juice  of  the 
poppy-capsules,  is  mentioned  by  Dios- 
c'orides  Tc.  a.d.  77),  and  Pliny  gives  a 
pretty  lull  account  of  the  drug  as 
•optbn  (see  Hanbury  cmd  Fliickigerj  40). 
The  Opium-poppy  was  introduced  into 
-China,  from  Arabia,  at  the  beginning 
•of  the  9th  century,  and  its  earliest 
Chinese  name  is  A-fa-ynxig,  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Arabic  name.  The 
Arab,  afy&n  is  sometimes  corruptly 
called  fl/iw,  of  which  afln,  'imbecile,' 
is  a  popular  etymology.  Similarly 
the  Bengalees  derive  it  from  afi-henOf 
*  serpent-nome.'  [A  number  of  early 
references  to  opium  smoking  have  been 
■collected  by  Bumell,  Lintdioten^  Hak. 
•Soc.  ii.  113.] 

c.  A.D.  70. — " .  . .  which  juice  thuadrawne, 
And  thus  prepared,  hath  power  not  onely  to 
provoke  ueepe,  but  if  it  be  taken  in  any 
great  qoantitie,  to  make  men  die  in  their 
sleepe :  and  this  our  Physicians  call  opion. 
Oertes  I  have  knowne  many  come  to  their 
death  by  this  meanes ;  and  namely,  the 
father  of  Licinius  Ceoinna  late  deceased,  a 
man  by  calling  a  Pretour,  who  not  being 
Able  to  endure  the  intollerable  pains  and 
torments  of  a  certaine  disease,  and  being 
wearie  of  his  life,  at  Bilbil  in  Spaine, 
shortened  his  owne  daies  by  taking  opium." 
--Pliny,  in  HoUand^s  transl.  ii.  68. 

(Medietal).— 
'**  Quod  yenit  a  Thebis,  opio  laudem  perhi- 
bebis; 
Naribua   borrendom,  rufum  laus   dictat 
emendum." 

Otko  Cremomtiiit. 

1511.— "Next  day  the  General  (Albo- 
^querque)  sent  to  call  me  to  go  ashore  to 
speak  to  the  King ;  and  that  I  should  say 
on  his  part  .  .  .  that  he  had  got  8  Guzza- 
rate  ships  that  he  had  taken  on  the  way 
because  they  were  enemies  of  the  King  of 
Portugal ;  and  that  these  had  many  rich 
stuffs  and  much  merchandize,  and  azfiun 
(for  so  they  call  opio  Ubaico)  which  they  eat 
to  cool  themselves  ;  all  which  he  would  sell 
to  the  King  for  800,000  ducats  worth  of 
goods^  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  it  from 
the  Moors,  and  more  such  matter. '^Letter 
of  Oxovanni  da  Empoli^  in  Archivio  Storico 
Jtaliano,  55. 

[1513.—**  Opium  (oafjram)  is  nothing  else 
than  the  milk  of  popmea."—Alboquerque. 
Carta*,  p.  174.] 

1516.—"  For  the  return  vovage  (to  China} 
they  ship  there  (at  Malacca)  Sumatra  ana 
Malabarpepper,  of  which  they  use  a  great 
deal  in  Cnina,  and  drugs  of  dambay,  much 
•an/Sam,  which  we  call  ophun. .  . ." — Barbasa, 
206, 

1663.—"  R.  I  desire  to  know  for  certain 
About  amfiao,  what  it  is,  which  is  used  by 
the  people  of  this  country  ;  if  it  is  what 
we  call  opiiun,  and  whence  comes  such  a 
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quantity  as  is  expended,   and  how  much 

may  be  eaten  every  day ! 

•  •  •  «  « 

"  0.  .  .  .  that  which  I  call  of  Cambaia 
come  for  the  most  part  from  one  territory 
which  is  called  Malvi  {Molwd),  ...  I  knew  a 
secretary  of  Nizamoxa  (see  inZAMALUCO), 
a  native  of  Coracon,  who  every  day  eat  three 
t6lku  (see  TOLA),  or  a  weight  of  10^  cru- 
zadoe  .  .  .  though  he  was  a  well  educated 
man,  and  a  great  scribe  and  notary,  he  was 
always  dozing  or  sleeping;  yet  if  you  put 
him  to  business  he  would  speak  like  a  man 
of  letters  and  discretion ;  from  this  you  may 
see  what  habit  will  do"—Oarcia,  158v  to 
155v. 

.  1568.—"  I  went  then  to  Cambaya  .  .  . 
and  there  I  bought  60  parcels  of  Opium, 
which  cost  me  two  thousand  and  a  hundreth 
duckets,  every  ducket  at  foure  shillings  two 
pence." — Master  C.  Frederike,  in  Hakl,  ii. 
371.  The  original  runs  thus,  showing  the 
looseness  of  the  translation :  " .  .  .  comprai 
sessanta  vuin  d'Anfion,  che  mi  cost6  2100 
ducati  serafini  (see  XEBAFINE),  che  a 
nostro  conto  possono  valere  5  lire  I'vno." — 
In  Jtamusio,  iii.  396v. 

1598.— "Amfion,  so  called  by  the  Portin- 
g^les,  is  by  Arabiaps,  Mores,  and  Indians 
called  AflLon,  in  latine  Opio  or  Opium.  .  .  . 
The  Indians  use  much  to  eat  Amjion,  .  .  . 
Hee  that  useth  to  eate  it,  must  eate  it  day  lie, 
otherwise  he  dieth  and  consumeth  himselfe 
.  .  .  likewise  hee  that  hath  never  eaten  it, 
and  will  venture  at  the  first  to  eate  as  much 
as  those  that  dayly  use  it,  it  will  sUrely  kill 
him.  .  .  ."— XtVucAotew,  124  ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  112]. 

fc.  1610.— "  Opium,  or  as  they  (in  the 
Maldives)  call  it,  Apidtm"  —  Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  19«5. 

[1614. — "The  waster  washer  who  to  get 
Amman  hires  them  (the  cloths)  out  a 
month."— -Fotfter,  Letters,  ii.  127. 

[1615.—" .  . .  Coarse  chintz,  and  ophyan." 
—Ibid.  iv.  107]. 

1638. — "  Turcae  opium  experiuntur,  etiam 
in  bona  quantitate,  innoxiam  et  confer- 
tativum  ;  adeo  ut  etiam  ante  praelia  ad 
fortitudinem  illud  sumant ;  nobis  vero,  nisi 
in  parvft  quantitate,  et  cum  boms  cor- 
rectivis  lethale  est." — Bacon,  H,  Vitae  et 
Mortis  (ed.  Montague)  x.  188. 

1644.  —  "The  principal  cause  that  this 
monarch,  or  rather  say,  this  tyrant,  is  so 
powerful,  is  that  he  holds  in  his  territories, 
and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya, 
those  three  plants  of  which  are  made  the 
ATifla.Tn,  and  the  anil  (see  ANILE),  and 
that  which  gives  the  Algodam**  (Ck>tton).~~ 
Bocarro,  MS. 

1694.— "This  people,  that  with  amphioen 
or  opium,  mixed  with  tobacco,  drink  them- 
selves not  merely  drunk  but  mad,  are 
wont  to  fall  furiously  upon  any  one  whom 
they  meet,  with  a  naked  krit  or  danger  in 
the  hand,  and  to  stab  him,  though  it  be  but 
a  child,  in  their  mad  passion,  with  the  cry 
of  Amock  (see  A  MuCE),  that  is  'strike 
dead, 'or 'fallen  him.'  .  .  .  "—Valentijn,  iy» 
(Qhina,  &o.)  124. 
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1726.— "It  wiU  hardly  be  believed  .  .  . 
that  Java  alone  consumes  monthly  850 
packs  of  opium,  each  being  of  136  eatit  (see 
CATTY),  though  the  E.  I.  Company  make 
145  catis  out  of  it.  .  .  ."— Fafentyw,  iv.  61. 

1727.—"  The  Chiefs  of  Caleout,  for  many 
years  had  vended  between  500  and  1000 
chests  of  Bengal  Ophiuni  yearly  np  in  the 
inland  Coontries,  where  it  is  very  much 
used."— il.  Hamilton,  i.  815;  fed.  1744,  i. 
817  •«?.]. 

1770.—"  Patna  ...  is  the  most  celebrated 
place  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of 
opiimi.  Besides  what  is  carried  into  the 
imand  parts,  there  are  annually  8  or  4000 
chests  exported,  each  weighing  800  lbs.  .  .  . 
An  excessive  fondness  for  opium  prevails 
in  all  the  coimtries  to  the  east  of  India. 
The  Chinese  emperors  have  sni>pre88ed  it 
in  their  dominions,  by  condemning  to  the 
flames  every  vessel  that  imports  this  species 
of  poison."- /Zayna^  (tr.  1777),  i.  424. 

OBANGE,  s.  A  good  example  of 
plausible  but  entirely  incorrect  ety- 
mology is  that  of  orange  from  Lat. 
aurantivmi.  The  latter  word  is  in  fact 
an  ingenious  medieval  fabrication. 
The  word  doubtless  came  from  the 
Arab,  naranj,  which  is  again  a  form 
of  Pers.  ndrang,  or  ndrangl,  the  latter 
being  still  a  common  term  for  the 
orange  in  Hindustan.  The  Persian 
indeed  may  be  traced  to  Skt.  ndgaranga, 
and  ndrangoj  but  of  these  words  no 
satisfactory  etymolo^cal  explanation 
has  been  given,  and  they  have  perhaps 
been  Sanscritized  from  some  southern 
term.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  article  on 
the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients,  quotes 
from  Dr.  Anderson  of  Madras,  "a  very 
curious  philological  remark,  that  in 
the  Tamul  dictionary,  most  words 
beginning  with  nar  have  some  relation 
to  fragrance ;  as  naruJeeradu,  to  yield 
an  odour  ;  ndrtum  pillei,  lemon-grass  ; 
ndrtdy  citron ;  ndrta  manum  (read 
mdrum),  the  wild  orange-tree ;  ndrum 
paneiy  the  Indian  jasmine ;  ndrum 
cUleri,  a  strong  smelling  flower ;  and 
ndrtt^  which  is  put  for  nard  in  the 
Tamul  version  of  our  scriptures."  (See 
As.  Res.  vol.  ii.  414).  We  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  many  of  these 
Tamil  terms.  But  it  is  true  that  in 
both  Tamil  and  Malayalam  nani  is 
'  fragrant.'  See,  also,  on  the  subject  of 
this  article,  A.  E.  Pott,  in  Lassen's 
ZefUschrift  f.  d.  Kunde  des  Morgmlandes, 
vii.*114  seqq. 

The  native  country  of  the  orange 
is  believed  to  be  somewhere  on  the 
northern    border  of    India.     A  wild 


orange,  the  supposed  parent  of  the 
cultivated  species,  botn  sweet  and 
bitter,  occurs  in  Garhwal  and  Sikkim^ 
as  well  as  in  the  ESjsia  (see  0088YA> 
country,  the  valleys  of  which  last 
are  still  abundantlv  productive  of 
excellent  oranges.  jfSee  WaU,  Earn. 
Diet.  ii.  336  seqq.]  It  is  believed  that 
the  orange  first  known  and  cultivated 
in  Europe  was  the  bitter  or  Seville 
orange  (see  Banbury  and  FUidtiger. 
111-112). 

From  the  Arabic,  Byzantine  Greek 
got  v€pdyTi:iop,  the  Spaniards  naranja^ 
old  Italian  narancia,  the  Portuguese 
laranjOy  from  which  last,  or  some 
similar  form,  by  the  easy  detachment 
of  the  I  (taken  probably,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  for  an  articleX  we  have 
the  ItaL  arancioy  L.  Latin  auranUum^ 
French  orange,  the  modification  of 
these  two  being  shaped  by  aurum  and 
or.  Indeed,  the  quotation  from  Jacques 
de  Vitrv  possibly  indicates  that  some 
form  like  al-ara/ngi  may  have  been 
current  in  Syria.  Perhaps,  however, 
his  phrase  ao  indigents  ntmcupantur 
may  refer  only  to  the  Frank  or  quasi- 
Frank  settlers,  in  which  case  we  should 
have  amon^  them  the  birthplace  of 
our  word  m  its  present  form.  The 
reference  to  this  passage  we  derived 
in  the  first  place  from  HehA,  who 
^ves  a  most  interesting  history  of  the 
mtroduction  of  the  various  species  of 
citrus  into  Europe.  But  we  can 
hardly  think  he  is  rifht  in  supposing 
that  the  Portuguese  first  brought  the 
sweet  orange  (Uitrus  aurantium  dulce) 
into  Europe  from  China,  c.  1548.  No 
doubt  there  may  have  been  a  re- 
introduction  of  some  fine  varieties  at 
that  time.*  But  as  early  as  the  lie- 
ginning  of  the  14th  century  we  find 
Abulfeda  extoUinff  the  fruit  of  Cintra. 
His  words,  as  rendered  by  M.  Reinaud, 
run  :  "  Au  nombre  des  dependances  de 
Lisbonne  est  la  ville  de  Schintara ;  a 
Schintara  on  recueille  des  pommes 
admirables  pour  la  grosseur  et  le  gout* 
(244 1).  That  these  pommes  were  the 
famous  Cintra  oranges  can  hardly  be 


*  There  seems  to  have  been  great  osciUatlou  of 
traffic  iu  this  matter.  About  1878,  one  of  the 
present  writers,  then  resident  at  Falermo,  sent, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  ftx>m  Lahore,  a  col- 
lection of  plants  of  many  (about  forty)  varietiw 
of  cUrut  cultivated  In  Sicily,  for  introduction  into 
the  Pui\ialx  This  despatch  was  much  aided  by 
the  kindness  of  Prof.  Todaro,  in  chanm  of  th« 
Royal  Botanic  Oarden  at  Palermo. 

t  In  Reiske's  version  "poma  stupendae  molis 
et  excellentissima."— .BuscAtii^**  MagaHn^  iv.  na 
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doubted.  For  Baber  (Autobiog.  328) 
describes  an  orange  under  the  name 
of  Sanqta/rah,  which  is,  indeed,  a  recog- 
nised Persian  and  Hind,  word  for  a 
species  of  the  fruit.  And  this  early 
propagation  of  the  sweet  orange  in 
Portugal  would  account  not  only  for 
such  wide  diffusion  of  the  name  of 
Oiniray  but  for  the  persistence  with 
which  the  alternative  name  of  PortugaU 
has  adhered  to  the  fruit  in  question. 
The  familiar  name  of  the  large  sweet 
orange  in  Sicily  and  Italy  is  portogallo, 
and  nothinjg  else ;  in  Qreece  ToproyaXia, 
in  Albanian  vrotokaUy  among  the 
Kurds  |K>r^^^  whilst  even  colloquial 
Arabic  has  hurtukdn.  The  testimony 
of  Mas'udT  as  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Orange  into  Syria  before  his  time 
(c.  A.D.  930),  even  if  that  were  (as  it 
would  seem)  the  Seville  orange, 
renders  it  quite  possible  that  better 
qualities  should  have  reached  Lisbon 
or  been  developed  there  during  the 
Saracenic  occupation.  It  was  indeed 
suggested  in  our  hearing  by  the  late 
Sir  Henrv  M.  Elliot  that  sangtarah 
might  be  interpreted  as  sang-tar,  *  green 
stones '  ^or  in  fact  *  moist  pips ')  ;  but 
we  hardly  think  he  would  have  started 
this  had  the  passage  in  Abulfeda  been 
brought  to  his  notice.  [In  the  Ain 
(ed.  Gladwin,  1800,  ii.  20)  we  read: 
**  Sircar  Silhet.  .  .  .  Here  grows  a 
delicious  fruit  called  Soontara,  in 
colour  like  an  orange,  but  of  an 
oblong  form."  This  passage  reads  in 
Col.  Jarrett's  translation  (ii.  124) : 
"There  is  a  fruit  called  Simtarah 
in  colour  like  an  orange  but  large 
and  verv  sweet."  Col.  Jarrett  dis- 
putes the  derivation  of  Sangtarah 
from  Ointra,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  who  remarks  that 
Humayun  calls  the  fruit  Sanatra. 
Mr.  Beveridge  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Santra  is  the  Indian  hill  name  of 
the  fruit,  of  which  Sangtarah  is  a  cor- 
ruption, and  refers  to  a  village  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bhutan  Hills  callea  Santra- 
bdrty  because  it  had  orange  groves.] 

A.D.  c.  930.— "The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  orange- tree  {Sfu^r-ul-nSLTUij)  and  of  the 
roond  citron,  which  were  brought  from 
India  after  the  year  (a.h.)  300,  and  first 
mwn  in  'Oman.  Thence  they  were  trans- 
planted to  Basra,  to  Irak,  and  to  Syria 
.  .  .  but  they  lost  the  sweet  and  pene- 
trating odour  and  beauty  that  they  bad  in 
India,  havinff  no  longer  the  benefits  of  the 
climate,  soil,  and  water  peculiar  to  that 
coantr7.''~ifa{r'il(ii,  ii.  488-9. 


c.  1220k — "In  panns  autem  arboribus 
quaedam  creacunt  alia  poma  citrina,  minons 
quantitatis  frigida  et  acidi  seu  pontici 
{bitter)  saporis,  quae  poma  omunB  ao  indi- 
flrenis  nuncupantur." — Jacobiu  vitriaeut,  in 
Bongari,  These  were  apparently  our  Seville 
oranges. 

c.  1290.— "In  the  18th  of  Edward  the 
first  a  large  Spanish  Ship  came  to  Ports- 
mouth ;  out  of  the  cargo  of  which  the  Queen 
bought  one  frail  (see  FBAZALA)  of  Seville 
fiffs,  one  frail  of  raisins  or  grapes,  one  bale 
of  dates,  two  hundred  and  thirty  pome- 
granates, fifteen  citrons,  and  seven  oranges 
{Poma  de  ortiig9).**—Manneri  and  Hauaehofd 
Expen»ea  of  England  in  the  I3th  and  15th 
Centuries,  Koxb.  Club,  1841,  p.  xlviii.  The 
Editor  deigns  only  to  say  that  *  the  MS.  is 
in  the  Tower.*  [Prof.  Skeat  writes  j9  ser. 
Notes  and  Queries,  v.  821) :  "The  only  known 
allusion  to  oranges,  previously  to  1400,  in 
any  piece  of  English  literature  (I  omit  house- 
hold documents)  is  in  the  *  A  lliterative  Poems, ' 
edited  by  Dr.  Morris,  ii.  1044.  The  next 
reference,  soon  after  1400,  is  in  Lydgate's 
'Minor  Poems,'  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  15.  In 
1440  we  find  oronge  in  the  *  Promptorium 
Parvulorum,'  and  in  1470  we  find  orenges 
in  the  'Paston  Letters,*  ed.  Gairdner,  ii.  394."] 

1481.— "Item  to  the  galeman  (galley  man) 
brought  the  lampreis  and  oranges . . .  iiijc^." 
—■Household  Book  of  John  D.  of  Norfolk, 
Roxb.  Club,  1844,  p.  38. 

c.  1626.— "They  have  besides  (in  India) 
the  nftranj  [or  Seville  orange,  Tr.J  and  the 
various  fruits  of  the  orange  species.  ...  It 
always  struck  me  that  the  word  nAranJ  was 
accented  in  the  Arab  fashion ;  and  I  found 
that  it  really  was  so;  the  men  of  Bajour 
and  Siw&d  ctM  ndranj  n/lrank  "  (or  perhaps 
rather  nAiang).  —  Baber,  328.  In  this 
passage  Baber  means  apparently  to  say  that 
the  right  name  was  ndrang,  which  had  been 
changed  by  the  usual  influence  of  Arabic 
pronunciation  into  7idrar\j. 

1883.— "Sometimes  the  foreign  products 
thus  cast  up  (on  Shetland )  at  their  doors  were 
a  new  revdation  to  the  islanders,  as  when  a 
cargo  of  oranges  was  washed  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  Deltin^,  the  natives  boiled  them  as 
a  new  kind  of  potatoes."  — <Sa<y.  Jteviett, 
July  14,  p.  57. 
• 

OBANG-OTANG,  OBANG- 
OUTAN,  &c.  s.  The  great  man-like 
ape  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  Simia 
Satyrus,  L.  This  name  was  first  used 
by  Bontius  (see  below).  It  is  Malay, 
drdng-utdn,  *homo  sylvaticus.'  Tne 
proper  name  of  the  animal  in  Borneo 
is  mias,  Crawfurd  says  that  it  is 
never  called  orang-utan  by  *the 
natives.'  But  that  excellent  writer  is 
often  too  positive— especially  in  his 
negatives !  Even  if  it  be  not  (as 
is  probable)  anywhere  a  recognised 
specific  name,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
tne  name  should    not   be  sometimes 
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applied  popularly.  We  remember  a 
tame  lioolack  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  £.  Bengal,  wnicn  was  £abitu- 
ally  known  to  the  natives  as  jOffigll 
ddmly  literally  =  omnflr-uton.  [There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  Crawfurd 
wafi  right  after  all.  Mr.  Scott  {Malayan 
Wards  in  Englisk,  p.  87)  writes  :  "  But 
this  particular  application  of  drang 
titan  to  the  ape  does  not  apiDear  to  be, 
or  ever  to  have  been,  familiar  to  the 
Malays  generally ;  Crawfurd  (1852)  and 
Swettennam  (1889)  omit  it,  Pijnappel 
says  it  is  *  Low  Malay,'  and  Klintert 
(1893)  denies  the  use  entirely.  This 
uncertainty  is  explained  by  the  limited 
area  in  wmch  the  animal  exists  within 
even  native  observation.  Mr.  Wallace 
could  find  no  natives  in  Sumatra  who 
'liad  ever  heard  of  such  an  animal,' 
and  no  'Dutch  officials  who  knew 
anything  about  it.'  Then  the  name 
came  to  European  knowledge  more 
than  260  years  ago ;  in  which  time 
probably  more  than  one  Malay  name 
has  faded  out  of  general  use  or  wholly 
disappeared,  and  many  other  things 
have  happened."  Mr.  Skeat  writes : 
"  I  believe  Crawfurd  is  absolutely  right 
in  saying  that  it  is  never  called  Orang- 
utan by  the  natives.  It  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  a  sailor's  mistake 
or  joke  than  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Malays  who  know  better.  Through- 
out the  Peninsula  drana-utan  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  wild  tribes,  and 
though  tne  rnawas  or  Ttiias  is  known 
to  the  Malays  only  by  tradition,  yet 
in  tradition  the  two  are  never  con- 
fused, and  in  those  islands  where  the 
'nuiwas  does  exist  he  is  never  called 
Oram^g-utan^  the  word  Orang  b^ing  re- 
served exclusively  to  describe  the 
human  species."] 

1681.  — "  Loqui  vero  eos  easqae  posse 
layani  aiunt,  sed  non  velle,  ne  ad  labores 
cogantur ;  ridicule  meheroules.  Nomen  el 
induont  Onrang  Oatan^,  quod  'hominem 
silvae'  significat,  eosque  uasci  affirmant  e 
libidine  mulienim  Indarum.  quae  se  Simiis 
et  Cercopithecis  detestanda  libidine  uniunt." 
^Bontii,  Hut.  Nai.  v.  cap.  32,  p.  85. 

1668. — ^'Erat  autem  hie  8at3rrus  quad- 
rupes:  sed  ab  human&  specie  quam  prae 
se  fert,  vocatur  Indis  Onrang-outaii^ :  sive 
homo  silvestris."— ZieehM  de  MonttrU^  338. 

[1701.  —  "  Orang  -  oatang  dve  Homo 
Sylvestris:  or  the  Anatomy  of  a  Pygmie 
compared  with  that  of  a  Monkey,  an  Ape, 
and  a  Man.  .  .  ." — Title  of  work  by  B,  Tyson 
(.Scott).] 


1727. — "As  there  are  many  species  of 
wild  Animals  in  the  Woods  (of  Jaya)  there  is 
one  in  narticular  called  the  OnraiL-Oiiteiur-'' 
—A,  HamiUon,  u.  131 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  136^ 

1783.— "Were  we  to  be  driyen  out  of 
India  this  day,  nothing  would  remain  to 
tell  that  it  ha!d  been  possessed,  during  the 
inglorious  period  of  our  dominion,  by  any 
thing  better  than  the  onrang-outaaff  or  the 
tiger."— ^uriv,  Sp,  on,  Fox't  £.  India  Billy 
Works,  ed.  1852,  m.  468. 

1802.— "Man,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  was,  if  not  the  oorang-oataiig  of 
the  forests  and  moimtains  of  Asia  and 
Africa  at  the  present  day,  at  least  an 
animal  of  the  same  family,  and  very  nearly 
resembling  it" — RiUoti,  Etny  on  Ahstiin^nee 
from  Animal  Food,  pp.  13-14. 

1811. — "  I  haye  one  slave  more,  who  was 

f'lvon  me  in  a  present  by  the  Sultan  of 
Ontiana.  .  .  .  This  gentleman  is  Lord 
Monboddo's  genuine  Onui|:-<nitaiig,  which 
in  the  Malay  language  signifies  literally  itUd 
man,  .  .  .  Some  people  think  seriously  that 
the  oran-OUtang  was  the  original  patriarch 
and  progenitor  of  the  whole  Malay  raoe." 
—Lmd  Minio,  Diary  in  India,  268-9. 

1868.— "One  of  my  chief  objects  .  .  . 
was  to  see  the  Oraiig-utan  ...  in  his 
native  haimts." — Wallace^  Malay  Archip.  39. 

In  the  following  passage  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  tribe  of  men  : 

1884.—"  The  Jaooons  belong  to  one  of  the 
wild  aboriginal  tribes  .  .  .  they  are  often 
styled  Oruig  Utan,  or  men  of  the  forest" 
— Cavenagkf  Rem.  qfan  Indian  Official^  293. 

0BANKA7,   ARANGEAIO,  &c. 

s.  Malay  Orang  kdya.  In  the  .Archi- 
pelago, a  person  of  distinction,  a  chief 
or  noble,  corresponding  to  the  Indian 
omrah;  literally  *a  rich  man,'  analo- 
gous therefore  to  the  use  of  rtche-homme 
by  Joinville  and  other  old  French 
authors.  [Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  the 
terminal  o  in  araogkaio  represents  a 
dialectical  form  used  in  Sumatra  and 
Java.  The  Malay  leader  of  the  Fa- 
hang  rising  in  1891-2,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  charmed  life,  was 
called  by  the  title  of  Orang  Kdya 
Pahlawan  (see  PULWAUN).] 

c.  1612.— "The  Malay  officers  of  state 
are  classified  as  1.  Bandahara;  2.  Ferdana 
Mantri;  3.  Pungkuiu  Bandari  ;  4.  the  chief 
Hulnbalana  or  champion  (see  OOLOO- 
BALLONG);  5.  the  Paramanirit;  6.  Orang 
Kavas ;  7.  CfuUriyas  (Kshatrivas) ;  8.  Seda 
Sidahs;  9.  BetUaroM  or  heralds;  10.  Hulu- 
halanas." — Sijara  Malayu,  in  J.  Ind.  ArdL 

1618.— "The  nobler  Oiancajai  spend 
their  time  in  pastimes  and  recreatiODs,  in 
music  and  in  cook  fi^htuur,  a  royal  sport. ..." 
—Oodinho  de  Krtdm  f.  Slf. 
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1618.— *  *  An  Onn  Caya  oame  aboord,  and 
told  me  that  a  Citrra  Gurra  (see  CARACOA) 
of  the  Flemmings  had  aearohed  three  or 
fonre  Praws  or  Canoas  oonuning  aboord  vs 
with  Cloues,  and  had  taken  them  from 
them,  threatening  death  to  them  for  the 
next  offence."— iSam,  in  P%ax:has^  i.  848. 

[  ,,  '* .  .  .  gave  him  the  title  of  Onn- 
caja  Pate,  which  is  white  or  clear  hearted 
lord."— i)a»t«r#,  LeUen,  i.  270.] 

1615. — '*  Another  conference  with  all  the 
Airaakayot  of  Lugho  and  Cambello  in  the 
hills  among  the  bushes :  their  reverence  for 
the  King  and  the  honourable  Company." — 
Sainsbvayy  i.  420. 

W[    „     "  Presented  by  Mr.  Ozwicke  to  the 
rankiaw."— ^01^,  LeUen^  iii.  96. 

[  „  *'.  .  .  a  nobleman  called  Axon  Caie 
Hettam."— 7&ui.  iii.  128.] 

1620. — "  Premierement  sur  vn  fort  gprand 
£lephant  il  y  auoit  vne  chaire  couuerte, 
dans  laquelle  s'est  assis  yn  des  principaux 
OrangcayM  on  Sei^eurs." — Beaulieu,  in 
7%eveiiot*$  Collectiotiy  i.  49. 

1711.— "Two  Pieces  of  Callico  or  Silk  to 
the  Shahander  (see  BHABUNDEB),  and  head 
Ozonkoy  or  Minister  of  State."— xx>Cityer,  86. 

1727. — "As  he  was  entering  at  the  Door, 
the  Oraakay  past  a  long  Lance  through  his 
Heart,  and  so  made  an  end  of  the  Beast." — 
A.  MamUton,  ii.  97  ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  96]. 

„  "  However,  the  reigning  King  not 
ezpectinff  that  his  Customs  would  meet 
with  such  Opposition,  sent  an  Oran^kajra 
aboard  of  my  Ship,  with  the  Linguist,  to 
know  why  we  made  War  on  him." — Ibid. 
106;  [ed.  1744]. 

1784. — "Three  or  four  days  before  my 
departure,  Posally  signified  to  me  the  King 
meant  to  ccmfer  on  me  the  honour  of  being 
made  Knight  of  the  (3olden  Sword,  Onmg 
Kayo  deny  piddang  ma*  "  {orang  taya  ddri 
jMang  mat), — Forrest,  V.  to  Merguif  64. 

1811. — "From  amongst  the  onui^T  kayas 
the  Sultan  appoints  the  officers  of  state, 
who  as  members  of  Coundl  are  called 
mwniri  (see  UUNTBEE,  MANDARIN)."— 
Marsdenj  H,  of  Sumatra,  350. 

[ORGAN,  s.  An  Oriental  form  of 
nutrailleiise.  Steingass  {Did.  38)  has 
Pers.  arghcm,  arghoUy  from  tlie  Greek 
Spyapw,  *an  organ.' 

1790. — "  A  weapon  called  an  organ,  which 
is  composed  of  about  thirty -six  gunbarrels 
no  joined  as  to  fire  at  once." — Letter  from 
De  Boiffne's  Camp  at  Mairtha,  dated  Sept. 
18,  in  H.  ContpUm,  A  particular  Account  of  the 
Ewropean  Muitary  Aavtnturrrs  of  Hindustan. 
fromVIhi  to  1803,  p.  61.] 

OBISSA,  n.p.  [Skt.  OdnUktra, 
*  the  land  of  the  Odras'  (see  OOBIYA). 
The  word  is  said  to  be  the  Prakrit 
form  of  lUtarOy  'north,'  as  applied  to 
the  N.  part  of  KaUnga.]  The  name 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  and  modem 


province  which  lies  between    Bengal 
and  the  Coromandel  Coast. 

1616.— **  Kingdom  of  Orisa.  Further  on 
towards  the  interior  there  is  another  king* 
dom  which  is  conterminous  with  that  of 
Narsynga,  and  on  another  side  with  Ben- 
gala,  and  on  another  with  the  great  King- 
dom of  Dely.  .  .  ." — Barbota,  in  Lisbon  ea. 
806. 

c.  1568.— "Orisa  fu  gik  yn  Regno  molto 
bello  e  securo  .  .  .  sina  che  regnb  il  suo  R^ 
legitime,  c^uaX  era  Gentile."— Cef.  Federiei, 
JULmusio,  iii.  392. 

[c.  1616.— "Vdoia,  the  Chief  e  Citty  oaUed 
lekanat  (Jnggnmant)."— ^S^ir  T,  Roe,  Hak. 
Soc.  u.  538.] 

0BME8INE,  s.  A  kind  of  silk 
texture,  which  we  are  unable  to  define. 
The  name  suggests  derivation  from 
Ormus.  [The  Draper^s  Diet,  defines 
''Annozeeii,  a  stout  silk,  almost  in- 
variably  black.  It  is  used  for  hat- 
bands and  scarfs  at  funerals  by  those 
not  family  mourners.  Sometimes  sold 
for  making  clergymen's  gowns."  The 
N.E.D.  S.V.  Armozeen,  leaves  the  ety- 
mology doubtful.  The  Stanf.  Diet, 
gives  Ormimxie,  '^a  fabric  exported 
from  OrmiLZ."] 

c.  1566.—".  .  .  a  little  Island  called 
Tana,  a  place  very  populous  with  Portugala, 
Moores  and  Gentiles:  these  have  nothing 
but  Rice  ;  they  are  makers  of  Axmesie  and 
weavers  of  girdles  of  wooU  and  bumbast.'* 
—Caei.  Fre£aricke,  in  Hdkl.  ii.  344. 

1726.  —  "  VeWet,  Damasks,  Axmosyn, 
Sattyn."— FaAwi/i>,  v.  183. 

OBMUS,  OBMUZ,  n.p.  Properljr 
Hurmuz  or  Hurmuz^  a  famous  mari- 
time city  and  minor  kingdom  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
original  place  of  the  city  was  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  some  30 
miles  east  of  the  site  of  Rindar  Abbas 
or  Gombroon  (q.v.) ;  but  about  a.d. 
1300,  apparently  to  e8caT)e  from  Tartar 
raids,  it  was  transferrea  to  the  small 
island  of  Gerun  or  Jerun,  which  may 
be  identified  with  the  Organa  of 
Nearchus,  about  12  m.  westward,  and 
five  miles  from  the  shore,  and  this 
was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  when 
first  visited  and  attacked  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Alboquerque  in 
1606.  It  was  taken  by  them  about 
1B15,  and  occupied  permanently 
(though  the  nominal  reign  of  the 
native  kings  was  maintained),  until 
wrested  from  them  by  Shah  'Abbas, 
with    the    assistance    of    an    English 
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squadron  from  Surat,  in  1622.  The 
place  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  the  island  has  since  remained 
desolate,  and  all  but  uninhabited, 
though  the  Portuguese  citadel  and 
water-tanks  remain.  The  islands  of 
Hormuz,  Eishm,  &c.,  as  well  as  Ban- 
dar 'Abbas  and  other  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Kerman,  had  been  held  by 
the  Sultans  of  Oman  as  fiefs  of  Persia, 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  when  in 
1854  the  latter  State  asserted  its 
dominion,  and  occupied  those  places 
in  force  (see  Badger's  Imams  of  Omdn, 
&c.,  p.  xciv.). 

B.O.  c.  325.—"  They  weighed  next  day  at 
dawn,  and  after  a  course  of  100  stadia 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anamis, 
in  a  country  called  Hannoieia."— ^rruz^i, 
Vauaae  of  Nearchta.  ch.  zxziii.,  tr.  by 
M'Orindle,  p.  202. 
-  c.  A.D.  160. — (on  the  coast  of  Cannania} 

'Apfioi^w  dxpov/' 

PtoL  VI.  viii.  5. 
o.  540. — At  this  time  one  Gkibriel  is  men- 
tioned as  (Nestorian)    Bishop  of   Hormux 
(see  Attemanij  iii.  147-8). 

c.  655. — "Nobis  .  .  .  visum  est  nihil- 
ominus  velut  ad  sepulchra  mortuorum, 
quales  voa  esse  video,  geminos  hosoe  Dei 
Saoerdotes  ad  vos  allegare ;  Theodorum 
videlicet  Episcopum  Hormmdadschir  et 
Oeorgium  Episcoi>um  Susatrae."  — Syriac 
Letter  of  the  Patriarch  Jen^abuSy  ibid.  133. 

1298. — "When  you  have  ridden  these  two 
^ays  you  come  to  the  Ocean  Sea,  and  on  the 
shore  you  find  a  City  with  a  harbour,  which  is 
called  Honnos."— Ji/arco  Polo,  Bk.  i.  ch.  xix. 

o.  1830.—" ...  I  came  to  the  Ocean  Sea. 
And  the  first  city  on  it  that  I  reached  is 
called  Ormea,  a  city  strongly  fenced  and 
abounding  in  costly  wares.  The  city  is  on 
an  island  some  five  miles  distant  from  the 
main ;  and  on  it  there  growv  no  tree,  and 
there  is  no  fresh  water.  '—/Vior  Odaric,  in 
CcUkay,  &c.,  56. 

c.  1331.—"  I  departed  from  'Oman  for  the 
country  of  HonnQS.  The  city  of  Hormus 
stands  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  name 
is  also  called  Moghist&n.  The  new  city  of 
Rormxa  rises  in  face  of  the  first  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  separated  from  it  only 
by  a  channel  3  parasangs  in  width.  We 
arrived  at  New  aormnx,  which  forms  an 
island  of  which  the  capital  is  called  Jaraun. 
...  It  is  a  mart  for  Hind  and  Sind."— 
Ibn  Baiuta,  ii.  230. 

1442.— "OrmilB  (qu.  BurmiUf),  which  is 
now  called  Djerun,  is  a  port  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  and  which  has  not  its 
«qual  on  the  face  of  the  globe." — Abdttr- 
razzdkf  in  India  in  X  V.  Cent,  p.  5. 

o.  1470.— "Honniu  is  4  miles  across  the 
Vater.  and  stands  on  an  Island." — AUum. 
A^Mtin,  ibid,  p.  8. 


1508. — "Habitant  autem  ex eonun  (Fiao- 
oorum)  gente  homines  fere  viginti  in  urbe 
Cananoro:  ad  quoe  profeoti,  post<^uam  es 
HoxmlBda  urbe  ad  eam  Indoram  avitatem 
Cananorum  venimus,  signifioavimuB  illis  noa 
esse  Christianoa,  noetnmqne  oonditioiMai 
et  gradum  indicavimus;  et  ab  illis  magno 
cum  gaudio  susoepti  sumus.  .  .  .  EonuuMm 
autem  Francorum  regio  Portagallus  vocKtor, 
una  ex  Francorum  regionibos ;  eorumque  Ktx. 
Emanuel  appellatur;  Enunanuelem  oramaa 
ut  ilium  custodiat." — Letter  from  Nedorian^ 
Bishopt  on  Mission  to  India,  in  Auewtam^ 
iii.  591. 

1505. — "In  la  bocha  di  qneeto  mare  (di 
Persia)  h  vn  altra  insula  chiamata  Afpnmum^ 
done  sono  perle  infinite :  (e)  caualh  che  per 
tutte  quelle  parti  sono  in  gran  precio.  — 
Letter  of  K,  Emanuel,  p.  14. 

1672.— 
"  Mas  v6  a  ilia  Gterum,  oomo  disoobre 

O  que  fasem  do  tempo  oe  intervallos ; 

Que  da  cidade  Axmuia,  que  alii  esfceve 

Mia  o  nome  despois,  e  gloria  teve.** 

aiM^x.108. 

By  Burton : 

"  But  see  yon  Gerum's  isle  the  tale  unfold 
of  mighty  things  which  Time  can  make 

or  mar ; 
for  of  Armiua-town  von  shore  upon 
the  name  and  glory  this  her  rival  wan.** 

1575. — "Touchant  le  mot  Onnni,  il  est 
modeme,  et  luy  a  esttf  impost  par  les 
Portugais,  le  nom  venant  de  Facddent  de 
ce  qu  ds  cherchoient  que  c'eetoit  que  I'Or ; 
tenement  qu'estant  arrives  Ik,  et  voyans  le 
trafic  de  tons  biens,  auquel  le  pais  aboode, 
ils  dirent  Vsti  esia  Or  mucho,  c'eet  k  dire,  Il 
y  a  force  d'Or;  et  poiuoe  ils  donnerSt  le 
nom  d'Onnnoho  k  la  dite  isle." — A.  Tkt9et^ 
Cotmographve  Univ.,  liv.  x.  i.  329. 

1628. — "Non  volli  lasciar  di  andare  ooq 
gl'  Inglesi  in  Honniu  a  veder  la  farteaa,  la 
citt2^  e  ci6  che  vi  era  in  fine  di  notabile  in 
queU'  isola."— P.  della  ValU,  ii.  463.  Also 
see  ii.  61. 

1667.— 
"  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  wliiofa 
far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  OnuOB  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  goigeons  East  with  ridieei 

hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold.-" 

Paradim  Lett,  ii.  1-4. 

0B0MBABB08,  s.  Thia  odd 
word  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
griilln  (q.v.)  now  is.  It  is  evidently 
the  Malay  orang-hahanL^  or  onmg 
IkaniL,  <a  new  man,  a  novice.'  Hiia 
is  interesting  as  showing  an  un- 
questionable instance  of  an  expression 
imported  from  the  Malay  factories  to 
Continental  India.  [Mr.  Bkeat  re- 
marks that  the  form  of  the  word 
i^ows  that  it  came  from  the  Malay 
under  Portuguese  influence.] 
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1711.— At  Madras  .  .  .  '^xsafreehmentsfor 
the  Men,  which,  they  are  presently  supply'ed 
with  from  Country  Boats  and  Cattamarans, 
who  make  a  good  Peny  at  the  first  coming 
of  QrombaiTOli  as  they  call  those  who  have 
not  been  there  before/^— Zodty«r,  28. 

ORTOLAN,  8.  This  name  is  ap- 
plied by  Europeans  in  India  to  a 
^mall  lark,  CcMindreUa  brachydadyla^ 
Temm.,  in  Hind,  hargel  and  bageri, 
£Skt.  vargcty  'a  troop \|.  Also  some- 
times in  S.  India  to  the  finch-lark, 
Pyrrhalavda  grisea,  Scopoli. 

OTTA,  OTTEB,  s.  Corruption  of 
^dy  'flour,'  a  Hindi  word  having  no 
Skt.  original;  [hut  Platts  gives  Skt. 
ardroy  *  soft  *].     Popular  rhyme : 

"  AI  teri  Shekh&wati 

Adhfi&Uftdhamatl!" 
<<  Confoand  this  Shekhawati  land, 

My   bread's   half   wheat-meal   and   half 
sand.'' 

Boileau.  Tour  through  RomoanL 
1837,  p.  274. 
[1853. — "  After  travelling  three  days,  one 
of  the  prisoners  bought  some  ottah.  They 
prepared  bread^  some  of  which  was  given 
him ;  after  eating  it  he  became  insensible. 
.  .  "—Law  Reporif  in  Qheversy  Iind,  Med, 
Juritpr,  166.] 

OTTO,  OTTEB,  s.  Or  usually 
*Otto  of  Roses,'  or  by  imperfect 
purists  ^  Attar  of  Hoses,'  an  e.s8ential 
oil  obtained  in  India  from  the  petals 
of  the  flower,  a  manufacture  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  at  Ghazipur  on  the 
Gan^.  The  word  is  the  Arab,  't^r, 
*  perfume.*  From  this  word  are  de- 
nved  ^attdry  a  'perfumer  or  druggist,* 
^aftdriy  adj.,  *  pertaining  to  a  perfumer.* 
And  a  relic  of  Saracen  rule  in  Palermo 
is  the  Via  Latterini,  *  the  street  of  the 
perfumers*  shops.*  We  find  the  same 
in  an  old  Spanudi  account  of  Fez  : 

1573. — "  Iflsuinff  thence  to  the  Cayserie 
by  a  gate  which  faces  the  north  there  is  a 
handwme  street  which  is  called  of  the 
Atarin,  which  is  the  Spicery." — Marmolf 
Africa,  ii.  f.  88. 

[*Itr  of  roses  is  said  to  have  been 
•discovered  by  the  Empress  NOr-jahan 
on  her  marriage  witn  Jahangir.  A 
.  canal  in  the  palace  garden  was  filled 
with  rose-water  in  honour  of  the 
•event,  and  the  princess,  observing  a 
«cum  on  the  surface,  caused  it  to  be 
•collected,  and  found  it  to  be  of  admir- 
able fragrance,  whence  it  was  called 
^itr-uJamngfri,'} 


1712. — Kaempfer  enumeratinff  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Koyal  Household  in  Persia 
names :  "  Pharmacopoeia  .  .  .  Atthaar 
choneh,  in  qu4  medicamenta,  et  praesertim 
▼ariae  virtntis  opiata,  pro  Majestate  et 
aulicis  praeparantur.  .  .  ." — Am,  ExoL  124. 

1759.—"  To  presents  given,  &c. 

*  «  «  •  * 

"  1  otter  box  set  with  diamonds 

'' Sicca  JU,2(m    3222    8    6." 

Acctt,  of  MntertainmeiU  to  Jvgget  Sdy 
in  Long,  89. 

c.  1790.—**  EUes  ont  encore  une  predilec- 
tion particuli^re  poor  les  huilesoderiierantes, 
surtout  pour  celle  de  rose,  appel^  Otta." — 
HaaftMT,  ii.  122. 

1824.— "The  attar  is  obtained  after  the 
rose-water  is  made,  by  setting  it  out  during 
the  night  and  till  sunrise  in  the  morning 
in  large  open  vessels  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then  skimming  off  the  essential  oil  which 
floats  at  the  top."—  J?e6«r,  ed.  1844,  i.  154. 

OUDH,  OUDE,  n.p.  Awadh; 
properly  the  ancient  and  holy  city  of 
Ayodhyd  (Skt.  'not  to  be  warred 
a^inst*),  the  capital  of  Rama,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tne  river  Sarayu,  now 
commonly  called  the  Gocra.  Also  the 
province  in  which  Ayodhya  was 
situated,  but  of  which  Luclmow  for 
about  170  years  (from  c.  1732)  has 
been  the  capital,  as  that  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Nawal^  and  from  1814  kin^s, 
of  Oudh.  Oudh  was  annexed  to  the 
British  Empire  in  1856  as  a  Chief 
Commissionership.  This  was  re-estab- 
lished after  the  Mutiny  was  subdued 
and  the  country  reconquered,  in  1858. 
In  1877  the  (jhief  Commissionership 
was  united  to  the  Lieut.-GovemorBhip 
of  the  N.W.  Provinces.    (See  JUDEA.) 

B.  c.  a;.—"  The  noble  city  of  AyodhyA 
crowned  with  a  royal  highway  had  already 
cleaned  and  besprinkled  all  its  streets,  and 
spread  its  broad  banners.  Women,  chil- 
dren, and  all  the  dwellers  in  the  city  eagerly 
looking  for  the  consecration  of  RAma,  waited 
with  impatience  the  rising  of  the  morrow's 
sun."— /24m4yaria,  Bk.  iii.  {Ayodhya Kanda), 
ch.  3. 

636.  —  "  Departing  from  this  Kingdom 
{KanySJcuhja  or  Kanauj)  he  (Hwen  Tsang) 
travelled  about  600  Ii  to  the  S.E.,  crossed 
the  Ganges,  and  then  taking  his  course 
southerly  he  arrived  at  the  Kingdom  of 
'Oynfo  (Ayodhya)."— /'^/mn*  Bouddh.  ii. 

1255.—"  A  peremptory  command  had  been 
issued  that  Malik  Kutlugh  Kh&n  .  . .  should 
leave  the  province  of  Awadh,  and  proceed 
to  tiie  fief  of  Bharft'ij,  and  he  had  not 
obeyed.  .  .  ,"  —  TabakOL^Ndrirly  B.T.  by 
Raverty,  107. 

1289.  —  "  Mu'izKU-d  din  Kai-Kub^  on 
his  arrival  from  Dehli,  pitched  his  camp  at 
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Oadh  ( Ajadhya)  on  the  bank  of  the  Ghagra. 
Nasira-d  din,  from  the  opposite  ride,  sent 
his  chamberlain  to  deliver  a  message  to 
Kai-Kub^,  who  by  way  of  intimidation 
himself  discharged  an  arrow  at  him.  .  .  ." — 
Amir  Khutra,  in  £Uiot,  iu.  690. 

c.  1385.—''  The  territories  to  the  west  of 
the  Ganges,  and  where  the  Sultan  himself 
lived,  were  afBicted  by  famine,  whilst  those 
to  the  east  of  it  enjoyed  great  plenty.  These 
latter  were  then  governed  by  'Ain-nl-Mulk 
.  .  .  and  among  their  chief  towns  we  may 
name  the  citv  of  Awadh,  and  the  city  of 
^arab&d  and  the  city  of  Lainau,  et  cetera." 
^IlmJBatjda,  uLU2, 

o.  1340. --The  23  principal  provinces  of 
India  under  Mahommed  Tiighlak  are  thus 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  Sir&juddin  Abu'l- 
fatah  Omah,  a  native  of  'Awadh :  "(1)  Akllm 
DUdx,  (2)  Multdn,  (3)  KakrUn  (Guhrfim), 
and  (4)  Sam&n  (both  about  Sirhind),.  (6)  Si- 
waatdn  (Sehwan  in  Sind),  (6)  Waja  (uja,  i.e. 
tJch),  (7)  HOsi  (HansI),  (8)  iSarMh' (Sirsa),  (9) 
Ma*bar  (Goromandel),  (10)  Tiling  (Ealinga), 
(11)  G^frdt,  (12)  Badd^,  (18)  'Awadh,  (14) 
Kajuivj,  (15)  Laknautl  (N.  Bengal),  (16) 
BdhOr,  (17)  Karra  (Lower  Doab),  (18) 
Maldiwa  (Malwa),  (19)  Lahdwar  (Lahore), 
(20)  KaUmOr  (E.  Punjab),  (21)  Jajnagar 
(Orissa),  (22)  Tilinj  (I),  (28)  Dnrtamand 
{}ilj90Tey  —Shxhdbuddm,  in  Notices  et  ExU. 
xiii.  167-171. 

OXJTOBY,  s.  Auction.  This  term 
seems  to  have  survived  a  good  deal 
longer  in  India  than  in  England. 
(See  NEELAH).  The  old  Italian  ex- 
pression for  auction  seems  to  be 
identical  in  sense,  viz.  gridaggioy  and 
the  auctioneer  gridatore,  thus  : 

c.  1843.— "For  jewels   and   plate;    and 

B  merchandize  that  is  sold  by  outory 
gio)f  i.e.  by  auction  {oTuxmto)  in 
,  the  buyer  pays  the  crier  {ffritUUore) 
one  quarter  carat  per  bezant  on  the  price 
bid  for  the  thing  bought  through  the  crier, 
and  the  seller  pays  nothing  except,"  &c. — 
PegolotH,  74. 

1627.— "©ttt-crle  of  goods  to  be  sold. 
G(allicb)Enc(Cnt.  Inc^nt.  (iftaUo^).— IndCnto. 
.  . .  H(i8panic^).  Almoneda,  ab  Al.  arttculus, 
et  Arab,  ntbtst,  claiimrey  voeare.  .  .  . 
B(atavic^).     Wdxotf.'^—Minsheu,  8.v. 

[1700.--"  The  last  week  Mr.  Proby  made 
a  outozy  of  lace."— In  Fule,  Hedges'  Diary^ 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccliz.] 

1782.— "On  Monday  next  wiU  be  sold  by 
Public  Outozy  .  .  .  large  and  small  China 
«ilk  Kittisals  (KITTYBOL).  .  .  .''—India 
iiazetUy  March  31. 

1787.  —  "  Having  put  up  the  Madrass 
Galley  at  Outozy  and  nobooy  offering  more 
for  her  than  2300  Rupees,  we  think  it  more 
for  the  Company's  Int.  to  make  a  Sloop  of 
Her  than  let  Her  go  at  so  low  a  price." — 
/^  WUliamMS.  Reports,  March. 

[1841.—"  When  a  man  dies  in  India,  we 
make  short  work  with  him  ;  ...  an  *  <mt- 


ory'  is  held,  his  goods  and  chattels  ar» 
brought  to  the  hammer.  .  .  .*^-^Soe%etp  i» 
India,  ii.  227.] 

OVERLAND.  Specifically  applied 
to  the  Mediterranean  route  to  India, 
which  in  former  days  involved  usuallv 
the  land  journey  from  Antioch  or 
thereabouts  to  the  Persian  Qulf ;  and 
still  in  vogue,  though  any  land  journey 
may  now  be  entirely  dispensed  with, 
thfloiks  to  M.  Lesseps. 

1612.—"  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  and  II.  of  Portugal, 
our  King  and  Lord,  having  appointed  Dom 
Hieronymo  de  Azevedo  to  succeed  Ray 
Lourenfo  de  Taviia  ...  in  January  16lk 
ordered  that  a  courier  ^ould  be  despatched 
OYttrland  {por  terra)  to  this  Government  to 
carry  these  orders  and  he,  arriving  at  Ormu£ 
at  the  end  of  May  following.  .  .  .*  — Boearro, 
Deoada,  p.  7. 

1629.— "The  news  of  his  Exploits  and 
Death  beinff  brought  together  to  King 
Philip  the  Fourth,  he  wnt  with  his  own 
hand  as  follows.  Considenjtg  the  two  Pints 
thai  were  fitting  for  India  may  he  qmu  wiikovt 
an,  Account  of  my  Concern  for  the  Death  of 
Nimno  Alvarez  ^tello,  an  Es^oreu  shall  im- 
mediately  be  sent  by  Land  with  advice."— 
Faria  y  Sousa  (Stevens),  iii.  373. 

1673.  —  "  French  and  Dutch  Jewellers 
coming  overland  .  .  .  have  made  good 
Purchase  by  buying  Jewels  here,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  Europe  to  Cut  and  Set,  and 
returning  thence  sell  them  here  to  the 
Ombrahs  ^e  OBQfcAH),  among  whom  were 
Monsieur  Tavemier.  .  .  .  " — P'ryer,  89. 

1675.— "Our  last  to  you  was  dated  the 
17th  August  past,  ov«rland,  transcripts  of 
which  we  herewith  send  you.** — Letter  from 
CouH  to  Ft.  St.  Oeo.  In  Notes  and  ExU.  No- 
i.  p.  5. 

1676.— "  Docket  Copy  of  the  Company'* 
General  Overland. 

"  *  Our  Agent  and  Counoel  Fort  St. 
Geoige. 

"  *The  foregoing  is  copy  of  our  letter  of 
28th  June  OTOrland,  which  we  sent  by  three 
several  conveyances  for  Aleppo.*"  —  Ihid. 
p.  12. 

1684.  — "That  all  endeavors  would  bo- 
used to  prevent  mv  going  home  the  way  I 
intended,  by  Persia,  and  so  orvrland.'  — 
ffedgest  Didnfj  Aug.  19 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i  155]. 

c.  1686.— "Those  Gentlemen's  Friends  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Company  in  England, 
acquainted  them  by  Letters  owr  Luid,  of 
the  Danger  they  were  in,  and  gave  them 
Warning  to  be  on  their  guard. **  —  A^ 
Bamilton,  i.  196 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  195]. 

1737.— "Though  so  far  aput  that  we  can 
only  receive  letters  from  Europe  oooe  a 
year,  while  it  takes  18  months  to  get  an 
answer,  we  Europeans  get  news  almost 
every  vear  orer  land  by  Constantinople^ 
through  Arabia  or  Persia.  •  .  .  A  few  days 
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ago  we  receiyed  the  news  of  the  Peace  iD 
Europe ;  of  the  death  of  I^noe  Eugene  ; 
of  the  marriage  of  the  P.  of  Wales  with 
the  Prinoefss  of  Saze-Gk>tha.  .  .  ." — Letter 
of  the  Oerm,  Mimonarv  Sartoriiu,  from 
Madraa,  Feb.  16.  In  JsoHcet  of  Madnu, 
and  Ouddalare,  kc.  1858,  p.  159. 

1783.—''  We  have  receWed  Overland  the 
news  of  the  taking  of  Havannah  and  the 
Spanish  Fleet,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Portugall.  We  must  surely 
nmke  an  advantageous  Peace,  however  I'm 
no  Politician." — MS.  Letter  ofJamet  Rennell^ 
June  1,  fr.  Madras. 

1774.—"  Les  Marchands  k  Benmile  en- 
voY^rent  un  Yaisseau  k  Sxiis  en  17/2,  roais 
il  rut  endommag^  dans  le  Grolfe  de  Bengale, 
et  obliff^  de  retoumer  ;  en  1773  le  Sr. 
^o(^om  entreprit  encore  ce  voyage,  r^ussit 
cette  fois,  et  fut  ainsi  le  premier  Anglois 
oni  eut  conduit  un  vaisseau  k  Suit,  .  .  . 
On  s'est  d^jk  servi  plusieurs  fois  de  cette 
route  oomme  d'un  chemin  de  poste  ;  car  le 
Gk>uvemement  des  Indes  envoye  actuelle- 
ment  dans  des  cas  d'importance  ses  Couriers 
par  Suh  en  Angleterre,  et  pent  preaqu'avoir 
plutdt  reponse  de  I^iondres  que  leurs  lettres 
ne  peuvent  venir  en  Europe  par  le  CJhemin 
ordmaire  du  tour  du  Cap  de  bonne  esper- 
ance." — JSiebukr^  Voyage,  ii.  10. 

1776. — "We  had  advices  long  ago  from 
England,  as  late  as  the  end  of  May,  by  way 
of  Suez.  This  is  a  new  Route  opened  by 
Govr.  Hastings,  and  the  Letters  which  left 
Marseilles  the  3rd  June  arrived  here  the 
20th  Au^pist.  This,  you'll  allow,  is  a  ready 
communication  with  Europe,  and  may  be 
kept  open  at  all  times,  if  we  chuse  to  take  a 
.ittle  piains." — MS,  Letter  from  James  Ren- 
nelft  Oct.  16,  "from  Islamabad,  capital  of 
Chittigong." 

1781.—"  On  Monday  last  was  Married  Mr. 
Geoige  Greenley  to  Mrs.  A.nne  Barrington, 

relict  of  the  late  Capt.  William  B ,  who 

unfortunately  perished  on  the  Desart,  in  the 
attack  that  was  made  on  the  Carravan  of 
Bengal  GkKxls  under  his  and  the  other 
(rentiemen's  care  between  Suez  and  Grand 
Cairo." — India  OazeUf,  March  7. 

1782.— "When  you  left  England  with  an 
intention  to  pass  orerland  and  by  the  route 
of  the  Red  Sea  into  India,  did  you  not  know 
that  no  subject  of  these  kingdoms  can  law- 
fully reside  in  India  .  .  .  without  the 
Sirmission  of  the  United  Com  pan  v  of 
erchants?  .  .  ."—Price,  TracU,  i.  130. 

1783.  —  "...  Mr.  Paul  Benfield,  a 
fi^entleman  whose  means  of  intelligence  were 
known  to  be  both  extensive  and  expeditious, 
publicly  declared,  from  motives  the  most 
benevolent,  that  he  had  just  received  orer- 
land  from  England  certain  information  that 
Great  Britain  had  finally  concluded  a  peace 
with  all  the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe." 
— Munro*i  NamUive,  317. 

1786. — "The  packet  that  was  coming  to 
us  OYOrland,  and  that  left  England^in  July, 
was  cut  oflF  by  the  wild  Arabs  between 
Aleppo  and  Bussora."  —  Lord  CormoalliSf 
Dec.  28,  in  Correspondence,  kc,  i.  247. 


1793. — "  Ext.  of  a  letter  from  Poonama.ee, 
dated  7th  June. 

*  The  dispatch  by  way  of  Suez  has  put  us 
all  in  a  commotion.*  — Bombay  Courier, 
June  29. 

1803. — "From  the  (Governor  General  to 
the  Secret  Committee,  dated  24th  Deer. 
1802.  Reed.  OrerUnd,  9th  May  1803."— 
MaAraUa  War  Papers  (Parliamentary). 

OVIDOBE,  8  Port.  Ouvidor,  i.e. 
'auditor/  an  official  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  histories  of  Portuguese 
India.  But  the  term  is  also  applied 
in  an  English  quotation  below  to 
certain  Burmese  officials,  an  applica- 
tion which  must  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Portuguese.  It  is  in  this 
case  probably  tne  translation  of  a 
Burmese  designation,  perhafMS  of 
Nekhan-dau,  'Koyal  £ar,'  which  is 
the  title  of  certain  Court  officers. 

1500.— "The  Captain-Major  (at  Melinde) 
sent  on  board  all  the  ships  to  beg  that  no 
one  when  ashore  would  in  any  way  mis- 
behave or  produce  a  scandal  ;  any  such 
offence  would  be  severely  punished.  And 
he  ordered  the  mariners  of  the  ships  to 
land,  and  his  own  Provost  of  the  force, 
with  an  OuTidor  that  he  had  on  board,  that 
they  might  keep  an  eye  on  our  people  to 
prevent  mischief." — Correa,  i.  166. 

1507.—"  And  the  Viceroy  ordered  the 
OuYidor  Geneiral  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  thia 
matter,  on  which  the  truth  came  out  clearly 
that  the  Holy  Apostle  (Sanctiago)  showed 
himself  to  the  Moors  when  they  were  fighting 
with  our  people,  and  of  this  he  sent  word  to 
the  King,  telling  him  that  such  martyrs  wero 
the  men  who  were  serving  in  these  parts 
that  our  Lord  took  thought  of  them  and 
sent  them  a  Helper  from  Heaven." — Ibid. 
i.  717. 

1698.— (At  Syriam)  "Ovidores  (Persons 
appointed  to  take  notice  of  all  passages  in 
the  Runday  (office  of  administration)  and 
advise  them  to  Ava.  .  .  .  Three  Ovidoreft 
that  always  attend  the  Runday,  and  are 
sent  to  the  King,  upon  errands,  as  occasion 
obliges."— -F7c«<froocr«  Diary,  in  Dalrymple, 
Or.  Rep.  i.  365,  360. 

[OWL,  s.  Hind,  aid,  *any  gi'eat 
calamity,  as  a  plague,  cholera,'  &c. 

[1787.— "At  the  foot  of  the  hills  tho 
country  is  called  Teriani  (see  TERAI)  .  .  » 
and  people  in  their  passage  catch  a  disorder, 
called  m  the  language  of  that  country 
anl,  which  is  a  putrid  fever,  and  of  which 
the  generality  of  persona  who  are  attacked 
with  it  die  in  a  few  days.  .  •  ." — Asiai,  Res. 
ii.  307. 

1816.—".  .  .  rain  brings  alone  with  it 
the  local  malady  called  the  Owl,  so  much 
dreaded  in  the  woods  and  valleys  of  Nepaul.'* 
— Asiatic  Journal,  ii.  406. 
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1858. — "  I  have  known  European  officers, 
who  were  never  conscious  of  having  drunk 
either  of  the  waters  above  described^  take 
the  fever  (owl)  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
Tarae.*'— /SKeeman,  Jovmeyin  Oudh^  ii.  108.] 


PADD7,  8.  Rice  in  the  husk  ;  but 
the  word  is  also,  at  least  in  composition, 
applied  to  crowing  rice.  The  word 
appears  to  have  in  some  measure,  a 
double  origin. 

There  is  a  word  haUy  (see  BATTA) 
used  by  some  writers  on  the  west 
coast  o\  India,  which  has  probably 
helped  to  propagate  our  uses  of  paddy. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Canarese  haUa  or 
hhaUay  *rice  in  the  husk,'  which  is 
also  found  in  Mahr.  as  lihdi  with  the 
same  sense,  a  word  acain  which  in 
Hind,  is  applied  to  *  cooked  rice.'  The 
last  meaning  is  that  of  Skt.  hhaJetd, 
which  is  perhaps  the  original  of  all 
these  forms. 

But  in  Malay  pddi  [according  to 
Mr.  Skeat,  usuajly  pronounced  p<id{] 
Javan.  party  is  *rice  in  the  straw.' 
And  the  direct  parentage  of  the  word 
in  India  is  thus  apparently  due  to 'the 
Archipelago ;  arisuig  probably  out  of 
the  old  imi)ortance  of  the  exjiort  trade 
of  rice  from  Java  (see  Baffles,  Java,  i. 
239-240,  and  Orawftird's  Hid.  iii.  345, 
and  Descrivt.  Diet.,  368).  Crawfurd, 
{Joum.  Ina.  Arch.,  iv.  187)  seems  to 
think  that  the  Malayo-Javanese  word 
may  have  come  from  India  with  the 
Portuguese.  But  this  is  impossible, 
for  as  ne  himself  has  shown  {Desc.  Diet., 
U.S.),  the  word  pdri,  more  or  less 
modified,  exists  in  all  the  chief  tongues 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  in 
Madagascar,  the  connection  of  which 
last  with  the  Malay  regions  certainly 
was  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese. 

1580.— "Certaine  Wordes  of  the  naturall 
language  of  Jaua  .  .  .  Paree,  ryce  in  the 
huske."— ,&>  I\  Drakes  Voyage,  in  HakL 
iv.  246. 

1598.— "There  are  also  divers  other  kinds 
of  Rice,  of  a  leese  price,  and  slighter  than 
the  other  Ryce,  and  is  called  Batte  .  .  ."— 
LinKhoUn,  70 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  246]. 

1600.— "In  the  fields  is  such  a  quantity 
of  rice,  which  they  call  .bate,  that  it  gives 
its  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Calou,  which  is 


called  on  that  account  Bateeaiou.*' — Lneena^ 
Vida  do  Padre  F.  Xavier,  121. 

1615.—".  .  .  orvxae  quoque  agri  feiuces 
quam  Batum  incoLae  dicunt.*'— .wrir,  73bf> 
eaunu,  i.  ^1. 

1678.— "The  Ground  between  this  and 
the  great  Breach  is  well  ploughed,  and 
>)ears  good  Batty." — Fryer,  67,  see  also  125. 
But  in  the  Index  he  has  Paddy. 

1798.— "The  paddle  which  is  the  name 
given  to  the  rice,  whilst  in  the  husk,  does 
not  grow  ...  in  compact  ears,  but  like  oata, 
in  loose  spikes." — Stavorintu,  tr.  i.  231. 

18S7.—"  Parrots  brought  900,000  loadfi 
of  hill-paddy  dailv,  from  the  marshes  v4 
Chandata,— mice  husking  the  hill-paddy. 
without  breaking  it,  converted  it  into  ricf  .^ 
— Turncwr't  MaKawtnso,  22. 

1871.— "In  Ireland  Paddy  makes  riots, 
in  Bengal  raiyats  make  paddy ;  and  in  thia^ 
lies  the  difference  between  the  paddy  of 
green  Bengal,  and  the  Paddy  of  the  Emerald 
\A\Q,**—Govinda  SamanjUi,  ii.  25. 

1878.—"  n  est  ^tabli  un  droit  sor  lea  riz 
et  les  paddys  ezport&i  de  la  Colonie,  excepts 
pour  le  Cambodge  par  la  voie  du  fleuve.  — 
Oourri^  de  Saigon,  Sept.  20. 

PADD7-BIBD,  s.  The  name 
commonly  given  l)y  Europeans  to 
certain  baser  species  of  the  family 
Ardeidae  or  Herons,  which  are  cominou 
in  the  rice-fields,  close  in  the  wake 
of  grazing  cattle.  Jerdon  gives  it  as 
the  European's  name  for  the  Ardecla 
leucoptera,  Boddaert,  andhd  baqld 
(*  blind  heron ')  of  the  Hindus,  a  bird 
which  is  more  or  less  coloured.  But 
in  Bengal,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  i^i 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  purtf 
white  bird — Herodtas  alba,  L.,  or 
Ardea  Torra,  Buch.  Ham.,  and  Herodiatt 
egrettoides,  Temminck,  or  Ardea  putea, 
Buch.  Ham. 

1727.— "They  have  also  Store  of  wild 
Fowl ;  but  who  have  a  Mind  to  eat  th«n 
must  shoot  them.  Flaminffoes  are  large 
and  good  Meat.  The  Paddy-Urd  is  alft* 
good  in  their  season." — A,  HamiltoH^  i.  161 : 
[ed.  1744,  i.  162-8]. 

1868.— "The  most  common  bird  (in  For- 
mosa) was  undoubtedly  the  Pad!  bird,  a 
species  of  heron  {Ardea pratino9cel€t\,  which 
was  constantly  flving  across  the  padi,  or 
rice  •^e\ds,"  —  Co(iingwood,  RambUe  of  a 
Naturalitl,  44. 

PADDT'FIEU),  8.  A  rice-field, 
generally  in  its  flooded  state. 

1759.— "They  marched  onward  in  the 
plain  towards  Preston's  force,  who,  seeing 
them  coming,  halted  on  the  other  side  of 
a  long  morass  formed  by  pad^-fialds." — 
Onne,  ed.  1803,  iii.  430. 

1800.— "There  is  not  a  single  paddy-ilald 
in  the  whole  county,  but  plenty  of  cotton 
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jproimd  (aee  BBOUB)  swamps,  which  in  this 
wet  weather  are  delightful.  —YTeZ/tn^fem  to 
J^wuro,  in  Detpatehes,  July  8. 

1809.— "The  whole  country  was  in  high 
•cultiyation,  consequently  the  padihr-fields 
were  nearly  impassable."  —  Zo.  VcUefUia, 
i.  360. 

PADBE,  8.  A  priest,  clergyman, 
or  minister,  of  the  Cnristian  Religion  ; 
'when  applied  by  natives  to  their  own 
priests,  as  it  sometimes  is  when  they 
.speak  to  Europeans,  this  is  only  b^ 
way  of  accommodation,  as  ^  church  *  is 
«lso  sometimes  so  used  by  them. 

The  word  has  been  taken  up  from 
the  Portujg^uese,  and  was  of  course 
applied  originaUy  to  Roman  Catholic 
pnests  only.  But  even  in  that  resnect 
there  was  a  peculiarity  in  its  Inaian 
use  among  the  Portuguese.  For  P. 
<lel]a  Yalle  (see  below)  notices  it  as  a 
singularity  of  their  practice  at  Qoa 
that  they  gave  the  title  of  Padre  to 
43ecular  priests,  whereas  in  Italy  this 
was  reserved  to  the  religum  or  regulars. 
In  Portugal  itself,  as  Bluteau's  ex- 
planation shows,  the  use  is,  or  was 
formerly,  the  same  as  in  Italy ;  but, 
33  the  first  ecclesiastics  who  went  to 
India  were  monks,  the  name  apparently 
l)ecame  general  among  the  Portuguese 
there  for  all  priests. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
vitality  of  words  that  this  one  which 
had  thus  alreadv  in  the  16th  century 
in  India  a  kind  of  abnormally  wide 
application,  has  now  in  that  country 
A  still  wider,  embracing  all  Christian 
ministers.  It  is  applied  to  the 
Protestant  clergy  at  Madras  early  in 
the  18th  century.  A  bishop  is  known 
■as  Lord  (see  ULT)  padre.  See  ULT 
Sahib, 

According  to  Leland  the  word  is 
used  in  China  in  the  form  pa-tuli, 

1541.— "  Choffando  &  Porta  da  Igreja,  o 
eahirSo  a  rpoeber  oito  Padres."  — Ptnto, 
•ch.  Ixix.  (see  Coffdn^  p.  85). 

1584.— "It  was  the  will  of  God  that  we 
found  there  two  Padres,  the  one  an  English- 
man, and  the  other  a  Flemming." — FiUhj  in 
Ilakl,  ii.  881. 

jf  "...  had  it  not  pleased  God  to 
pat  it  into  the  minds  of  the  archbishop  and 
other  two  Padres  of  Jesuits  of  S.  Paul's 
Oolledge  to  stand  our  friends,  we  might 
have  rotted  in  prison."— iV>«?ft«mf,  ibid. 
iuSSO. 

c  1590. — **  Learned  monks  also  oome  from 
Knrope,  who  go  bv  the  name  of  Pidre. 
•They  have  an  infallible  head  called  Pdpd, 
He  can  change  any  religious  ordinances  as 


he  may  think  advisable,  and  kinffs  have 
to  submit  to  his  authority."— JSocMonl,  in 
BiochmoMu't  Aln,  i.  182. 

c.  1606.— "Et  ut  adesse  Patres  oomperi- 
unt,  minor  exclamat  Padr^fi,  Padrigl,  id 
est  Domine  Pater,  Christianus  sum." — 
Jarrie,  iii.  155. 

1614.— "The  Padres  make  a  church  of 
one  of  their  Chambers,  where  they  say 
Masne  twice  a  day." — W.  Whittinffton,  in 
Purchaa,  i.  486. 

1616.— "So  seeing  Master  Terry  whom  I 
brought  with  me,  he  (the  King)  called  to 
him,  Padre  you  are  very  welcome,  and  this 
house  is  yours." — Sir  T.  Roe.  in  Purchat, 
i.  564 ;  [Hak.  Soo.  ii.  885]. 

1623. — "I  Portoehesi  chiamano  anche  i 
preti  secolari  pacui,  oome  noi  i  religiosi 
.  .  ."—P.  della  ValUy  ii.  686  j  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  142]. 

1665.— "They  (Hindu  Jogis)  are  imperti- 
nent enough  to  compare  themselves  with 
our  Religious  Men  they  meet  with  in  the 
Indiet.  I  have  often  taken  pleasure  to 
catch  them,  using  much  ceremony  with 
them,  and  ffiving  them  great  respect;  but 
I  soon  heard  them  say  to  one  another,  This 
Franguit  knows  who  we  are,  he  hath  been  a 
great  while  in  the  Indies,  he  knows  that  we 
are  the  PadrjrB  of  the  Indians.  A  fine  com- 
parison, said  I,  within  myself,  made  by  an 
impertinent  and  idolatrous  rabble  of  Men  1 " 
—Bemier,  E.T.  104 ;  [ed.  Constable,  328]. 

1676.— "The  Padre  (or  Minister)  com- 
plains to  me  that  he  hath  not  that  respect 
and  place  of  preference  at  Table  and  else- 
where that  is  due  unto  him.  ...  At  his 
request  I  promised  to  move  it  at  ye  next 
meeting  or  ye  Councell.  What  this  little 
Sparke  may  enkindle,  especially  should  it 
break  out'  in  ye  Pulpit,  I  cannot  foresee 
further  than  the  inflaming  of  ye  dyning 
Roome  yr^  sometimes  is  made  almost  in- 
toUerable  hot  upon  other  Ace*"."  —  Mr. 
Puekle's  Diary  at  Metehiajpatam^  MS.  in 
India  Office. 

1676.— "And  whiles  the  French  have  no 
settlement  near  hand,  the  keeping  French 
PadrjrB  here  instead  of  Portugueses,  destroys 
the  encroaching  growth  of  the  Portu^aU  in- 
terest, who  used  to  entail  Portugalism  as 
well  as  Christianity  on  all  their  converts." 
—Madras  Consns.^  Feb.  29,  in  NoUs  and- 
Exts.  i.  p.  46. 

1680.—".  .  .  where  as  at  the  Dedication 
of  a  New  Church  by  the  French  Padrri  and 
Portugez  in  1676  guns  had  been  fired  from 
the  Fort  in  honour  thereof,  neither  Padry 
nor  Portuges  appeared  at  the  Dedication 
of  our* Church,  nor  as  much  as  gave  the 
Governor  a  visit  afterwards  to  give  him  joy 
of  it."— Tbid.  Oct.  28.    No.  III.  p.  87. 

c.  1692.  — "But  their  greatest  act  of 
tyranny  (at  Goa)  is  this.  If  a  subject  of 
these  misbelievers  dies,  leaving  youn^  chil- 
dren,  and  no  gprown-up  son,  the  children 
are  considered  wards  of  the  State.  Thejy 
take  them  to  their  places  of  worship,  their 
churches  .  .  .  and  the  padrli,  that  is  to 
say  the  priests,  instruct  the  children  in  the 
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Christian  relip^ion,  and  bring  them  up  in 
their  own  faith,  whether  the  child  be  a 
Muflsulman  saiyid  or  a  Hindil  hrdhman," — 
Khdfi  Khdn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  346. 

1711.— "The  Danish  Padre  Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalgh,  requests  leave  to  go  to  Europe 
in  the  first  ship,  and  in  consideration  that 
he  is  head  of  a  Protestant  Mission,  espoused 
by  the  Riffht  Reverend  the  Lord  Archoishop 
of  Canten)ury  ...  we  have  presumed  to 
grant  him  his  passage."— In  Wheeler^  ii.  177. 

1726.— "May  14.  Mr.  Leeke  went  with 
me  to  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  .  .  .  We  con- 
versed with  an  old  Padre  from  Silesia,  who 
had  been  27  years  in  India.  .  .  ." — Diary  of 
the  Misnonary  SckulUe  (in  Hoticet  ofMaarai^ 
&c.,  1858),  p.  14. 

„  "May  17.  The  minister  of  the 
King  of  Pegu  called  on  me.  From  him  I 
learned,  through  an  interpreter,  that  Chris- 
tians of  all  nations  and  professions  have 
perfect  freedom  at  Pegu ;  that  even  in  the 
Capital  two  French,  two  Armenian,  and 
two  Portuguese  PatreB,  have  their  churches. 
.  .  r—md,  p.  15. 

1803._*<Lord  Lake  was  not  a  little 
pleased  at  the  Begum's  loyalty,  and  being 
a  little  elevated  by  the  wine  ...  he  gal- 
lantly advanced,  and  to  the  utter  dismay  of 
her  attendants,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  her.  .  .  .  Receiving  courteously  the 
proffered  attention,  she  turned  calmly  round 
to  her  astonished  attendants — <It  is,'  said 
she,  '  the  salute  of  a  padre  (or  priest)  to  his 
daughter.'"— i&hww«-!»  MU,  Mem,  i.  293. 

1809.— "The  Padre,  who  is  a  half  cast 
Portuguese,  informed  me  that  he  had  three 
districts  under  him." — Ld»  VcUetUioy  i.  829. 

1830.— "Two  fat  naked  Brahmins,  be- 
daubed with  paint,  had  been  importuning 
me  for  money  .  .  .  upon  the  ground  that 
they  were  padres." — Mem.  of  Col.  Moun- 
tain^ iii. 

1876.— "There  is  Padre  Blunt  for  ex- 
ample,—  we  always  call  them  Padres  in 
India,  vou  know, — makes  a  point  of  never 
going  beyond  ten  minutes,  at  anv  rate 
during  the  hot  weather." — The  Dilemma^ 
ch.  xhii. 

PAD8HAW,P0D8HAW,s.  Pei-s. 
— Hind,  pddishdh  (Pers.  pddy  pdt 
*  throne,' «M^  *  prince'),  an  emperor; 
the  Great  Mognl  (q.v.) ;  a  king. 

[1558.— "Patadah."  See  under  POOBUB. 

[1612. — "  He  acknowledges  no  Paden- 
ehawe  or  King  in  Christendom  but  the 
Portugals'  King." — Danvert,  LeUert,  i.  175.] 

c.  1680. — ".  .  .  round  all  the  roome  were 
placed  tacite  Mirzoes,  Chauns,  Sultans,  and 
Beglerbeg^  above  threescore;  who  like  so 
many  inanimate  Statues  sat  croese-legg'd 
.  .  .  their  backs  to  the  wall,  their  eyes  to  a 
constant  object ;  not  daring  to  speak  to  one 
another,  sneeze,  oough,  spet,  or  the  like,  it 
being  held  in  the  Potehaw's  presence  a  sinne 
of  too  great  presumption." — Sir  T.  Herbert ^ 
ed.  1638,  p.  169.     At  p.  171  of  the  same  we 


have  Potehani^ ;  and  in  the  editioa  of  1677,. 
in  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Hindustan,  we  have  "Kmg,  Pafcdiaw.'*' 
And  again:  "Is  the  Eling  at  Agra?  .  .  . 
Pnnahaw  Agrameha  t "  (PddiAOk  AgrA  mni 
Aat/)— 99-100. 

1673.— "They  took  upon  them  without 
oontroul  the  Regal  Disfnity  and  Title  of 
Pedeehaw."- ^ry«^,  166. 

1727. — "Aureng-zeb,  who  is  now  sainted 
Pautshaw,  or  Emperor,  by  the  Arm;^,  not- 
withstanding his  Father  was  then  alire." — 
A.  Samiltan,  i.  175,  [ed.  1744]. 

PAOAB,  s. 

a.  This  word,  the  Malay  for  a '  fence,, 
enclosure,'  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
'factory'  in  the  following  passage  : 

1702.— "Some  other  out-pagan  or  Fac- 
tories, depending  upon  the  Factory  of  Ben- 
coolBu.^—autrten  qftke  E.I.  Co.  p.  324. 

In  some  degree  analogous  to  this 
use  is  the  application,  common  among 
Hindustani-speaking  natives,  of  the 
Hind. — Arab,  word  i^^to,  *a  fence, 
enclosure,'  in  the  sense  of  Prendencyr 
Bombay  H  \kd\  ifdid,  Bangdl  H  [ibtf] 
t^tfto,  a  sense  not  pVen  in  Shakespear 
or  Forbes ;  [it  is  given  in  Fallon  and 
Platta  Mr.  Skeat  points  out  that  the 
Malay  word  is  'pdaar^  *a  fence,'  but 
that  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
'factory'  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  mean 
*  factory  stock   : 

[1615.—"  The  King  says  that  at  her  arrival 
he  will  send  them  ^eir  house  and  panzr 
upon  rafts  to  them."— Sorter,  LeUert^  hi.  151.] 

b.  {pagdr).  This  word  is  in  oeneral 
use  in  the  Bombay  domestic  dialect  for 
wages,  Mahr.  pagdr.  It  is  obviously 
the  tort,  verb  pagoTy  •  to  pay,*  used  a* 
a  substantive. 

[1875.—".  .  .  the  heavy-browed  sultana 
of  some  Gangetic  station,  whose  stem  look 
palpably  interrogates  the  amount  of  your 
monthly  paggar. "—TFiZion,  Abode  of  Sno¥'f 
46.] 

PAGODA,  s.  This  obacure  and 
remarkable  word  is  used  in  three 
different  senses. 

a.  An  idol  temple ;  and  also  specifi- 
cally, in  China,  a  particular  form  of 
religious  edifice,  of  which  the  famous 
"Porcelain  tower"  of  Nanking,  now 
destroyed,  may  be  recalled  as  typical. 
In  the  17th  century  we  find  the  word 
sometimes  misapplied  to  places  of 
Mahommedan  worship,  as  by  Faria-y- 
Sousa,  who  speaks  of  the  ""ncoda  of 
Mecca." 
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b.  An  idol. 

C.  A  coin  long  current  in  S.  India. 
The  coinB  so  called  were  both  gold  and 
silver,  but  generally  gold.  The  gold 
pagoda  was  the  vardha  or  htln  of  the 
natives  (see  BOON) ;  the  former  name 
(f r.  Skt.  for  *  boar ')  being  taken  from 
the  Boar  avatar  of  Vishnu,  which  was 
■figured  on  a  variety  of  ancient  coins  of 
the  South ;  and  the  latter  signifying 
*gold,'  no  doubt  identical  with  sond, 
:and  an  instance  of  the  exchange  of  h 
And  8,    (See  also  PABDAO.) 

Accounts  at  Madras  down  to  1818 
were  kept  in  pagodas,  fanaTtis,  and  kds 
(see  Cash)  ;  8%^ = 1  fanam,  42  fanams 
=  1  pagoda.  In  the  year  named  the 
Tiipee  was  made  the  standard  coin.* 
The  pagoda  was  then  reckoned  as 
«(^uivalent  to  3^  rupees. 

In  the  suggestions  of  etymologies 
for  this  wora,  the  first  and  most 
})rominent  meaning  alone  has  almost 
tilways  been  regaraed,  and  doubtless 
justly ;  for  the  other  uses  are  de- 
duceable  from  it.  Such  suggestions 
have  been  many. 

Thus  Chinese  origins  have  been 
propounded  in  more  than  one  form  ; 
e.g,  Pao-t^ahy  'precious  pile,'  and  Poh- 
Jeuh-fah  (*  white-bones-pile ').t  Any- 
thing can  be  made  out  of  Chinese 
monosyllables  in  the  way  of  etymology  ; 
though  no  doubt  it  is  curious  that  the 
first  at  least  of  these  phrases  is  actually 
applied  by  the  Chinese  to  the  polygonal 
towers  which  in  China  foreigners  speci- 
ally call  pagodas.  Whether  it  be 
possible  that  this  phrase  may  have 
()een  in  any  measure  formed  in 
imitation  of  pagoda,  so  constantly  in 
the  mouth  of  foreigners,  we  cannot 
say  (though  it  would  not  be  a  solitary 
example  of  such  borrowing  —  sea 
IfEELAM)  ;  but  we  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  it  is  impossible  pagoda 
should  have  been  taken  from  the 
Chinese.  The  quotations  from  Corsali 
and  Barbosa  set  that  su^^^tion  at  rest. 

Another  derivation  is  given  (and 
adopted  by  so  learned  an  etymologist 
as  H.  Wedgwood)  from  the  Portuguese 
pagao,  *&  pagan.'  It  is  possible  that 
this  word  may  have  helped  to  facili- 
tate the  Portuguese  ado|)tion  of  i7a^o(2a; 
it  is  not  possihle  that  it  should  have 
given  rise  to  the  word.  A  third  theory 
makes  pagoda  a  transposition  of  da- 


*  f^naep's  Uuful  Tablet,  by  E.  ThGmM,  p.  19. 
t  Giles,  Glo$$aiTf  ofltefennee,  8.  v. 


goba.  T]ie  latter  is  a  genuine  woid, 
used  in  Ceylon,  but  known  in  Conti- 
nental India,  since  the  extinction  of 
Buddhism,  only  in  the  most  rare  and 
exceptional  way. 

A  fourth  suggestion  connects  it  with 
the  Skt.  bhagavat,  'holy,  divine,'  or 
Bhagavatiy  applied  to  Durga  and  other 
goddesses ;  and  a  fifth  makes  it  a 
corruption  of  the  Pers.  but-kadah, 
*  idol-temple ' ;  a  derivation  given 
below  by  Ovington.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  really  lies 
l>etween  these  two. 

The  two  contributors  to  this  book  are 
somewhat  divided  on  this  subject : — 

(1)  Against  the  derivation  from 
hhagavaty  *holy,'  or  the  Mahr.  form 
bhagavant,  is  the  objection  that  the 
word  pagode  from  the  earliest  date  has 
the  final  e,  which  was  necessarily  pro- 
nounced. Nor  is  bhagavant  a  name 
for  a  temple  in  any  langua^  of  India. 
On  the  other  hand  but-kadan  is  a  phrase 
which  the  Portuguese  would  constantly 
hear  from  the  Mahommedans  with 
whom  they  chiefly  had  to  deal  on 
their  first  arrival  in  India.  This  is 
the  view  confidently  asserted  by  Rei- 
naud  (M^moires  sur  VInde,  90),  and  is 
the  etymology  given  by  Littre. 

As  regards  the  coins,  it  has  been 
supposed,  naturally  enough,  that  they 
were  called  pagoda,  because  of  the 
figure  of  a  temple  which  some  of  them 
bear ;  and  which  indeed  was  borne  by 
the  pagodas  of  the  Madras  Mint,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Thomas's  Prinsep,  pi. 
xlv.  But  in  fact  coins  with  this  im- 
press were  first  struck  at  Ikkeri  at  a 
date  after  the  word  pagode  was  already 
in  use  among  the  Portuguese.  How- 
ever, nearly  all  bore  on  one  side  a  rude 
representation  of  a  Hindu  deity  (see 
e,g,  Krishnaraja's  pagoda,  c.  1520),  and 
sometimes  two  such  images.  Some  of 
these  figures  are  specified  bv  Prinsep 
(Useful  Tables,  p.  41),  and  Varthema 
speaks  of  them;  "These  pardai  .  .  . 
liave  two  devils  stamped  upon  one  side 
of  them,  and  certain  letters  on  the 
other"  (115-116).  Here  the  name 
may  have  been  appropriately  taken 
from  bhagavat  (A.  B.l. 

On  the  other  hana,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  resemblance  between  btU- 
kadah  and  pagode  is  hardly  close 
enough,  and  that  the  derivation  from 
but-mdah  does  not  easilv  account  for 
all  the  uses  of  the  word.  Indeed,  it 
seems  admitted  in  the  preceding  para- 
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graph  that  bhagavat  may  have  had  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  the  word  in  one 
of  its  meanings. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  that  the  word 
in  all  its  applications  may  have  had 
its  origin  from  hkagavai,  or  some 
current  modification  of  that  word? 
We  see  from  Marco  Polo  that  such  a 
term  was  currently  known  to  foreign 
visitors  of  S.  India  in  his  day— a  term 
almost  identical  in  sound  with  pagodoy 
and  bearing  in  his  statement  a  religious 
application,  though  not  to  a  temple.* 
We  thus  have  four  separate  applications 
of  the  word  pacatUa,  or  pagoda^  picked 
\xp  by  foreigners  on  the  shores  oi  India 
from  the  13th  century  downwards,  viz. 
to  a  Hindu  eiaculatory  formula,  to  a 
place  of  Hindu  worship,  to  a  Hindu 
idol,  to  a  Hindu  coin  with  idols  repre- 
sented on  it.  Is  it  not  possible  that  all 
are  to  be  traced  to  hhagavaJt^  ^sacred,' 
or  to  Bhapavat  and  Bhcigavati,  used  as 
names  of  divinities — of  Buadha  in 
Buddhist  times  or  places,  of  Krislma 
and  Durga  in  Brahminical  times  and 
places?  (uses  which  are  fact).  How 
common  was  the  use  of  Bhagavaii  as 
the  name  of  an  object  of  worship  in 
Malabar,  may  be  seen  from  an  ex- 
ample. Turning  to  Wilson's  work  on 
the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  we  find  in  the 
list  of  local  MS.  tracts  belonging  to 
Malabar,  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
Bhagavati  in  this  way.  Thus  in  this 
section  of  the  book  we  have  at  p.  xcvi. 
(vol.  ii.)  note  of  an  account  "of  a 
temple  of  Bhagavati '' ;  at  p.  ciii. 
"Temple  of  Mannadi  Bhagavati  god- 
dess .  .  .";  at  p.  civ.  "Temple  of 
Mangombu  Bhagavati  .  .  . "  ;  "  Temple 
of  Paddeparkave  Bhagavati  .  .  . " ; 
"Temple  of  the  goddess  Panndyennar 
Kave  Bhagavati  .  .  .";  "Temple  of 
the  goddess  PatdU  Bhagavati  .  .  ." ; 
"  Temple  of  Bhagavati  .  .  .  "  ;  p.  cvii., 
"Account  of  the  goddess  Bhagavati  at, 
&c.  .  .  . " ;  p.  cviii.,  "  Ace.  of  the 
goddess  Yalanga  BhagavaHy"  "Ace.  of 


♦  "  The  prayer  that  they  say  daily  oonaists  of 
these  words :  '  Paeauta  !  PaccnUa!  PaomUa/ '  And 
this  they  repeat  104  times.  "—(Bk,  lii.  ch- 17.)  The 
word  is  printed  in  Ramusio  fMcauoa ;  but  no  one 
fomiliar  with  the  constant  conftiHion  of  e  and  t  in 
medieval  manuscript  will  reject  this  correction  of 
M.  Fauthier.  Bishop  Caldwell  obeerves  that  the 
word  was  probably  Bagavd,  or  Pagava^  the  Tamil 
form  of  Bhaaavata^  "  Lord  " ;  a  word  reiterated  in 
their  sacred  formulie  by  Hindus  of  all  sorts, 
especially  Vaishnava  devotees.  The  words  given 
by  Marco  Polo,  if  written  ** Pagoda/  Pagoda f 
Pagoda/"  would  be  almost  undistingoishable  In 
sound  from  PaeatUa, 


the  goddess  Vallur  Bhaaavati,"  The- 
term  Bhagavati  seems  uius  to  have 
been  very  commonly  attached  to 
objects  of  worship  in  Malabar  temples 
(see  also  Fra  Paolinoy  p.  79  and  p.  57, 
quoted  under  c.  below).  And  it  is- 
very  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  & 
^per  on  "Coorg  Superstitious,"  Mr. 
Kittel  notices  parenthetically  that 
Bhadra  Kali  {i,e.  Durga)  is  "also 
called  Pogddi,  Pavodiy  a  tOidbhava  of 
Bagavati"  (Ind.  Antiq,  ii  170)— an 
incidental  remark  that  seems  to  brin^ 
us  very  near  the  possible  origin  of 
pagode.  It  is  most  probable  that  some 
form  hkepogodi  or  pagode  was  current 
in  the  mouths  of  foreign  visitors  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese ; 
but  if  the  word  was  of  Portuguese 
origin  there  may  easily  have  oeen 
some  confusion  in  their  ears  between 
BagavcUi  and  hut-kadah  which  shaped 
the  new  word.  It  is  no  sufficient  ol>> 
jection  to  sav  that  bhagavati  is  not  a 
term  applied  by  the  natives  to  a 
temple ;  the  (question  is  rather  what 
misunderstanding  and  mispronuncia- 
tion by  foreigners  of  a  native  term 
may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the 
term?-(H.Y.) 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  has  kindly  fumi^ed  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"I  took  some  pains  to  get  at  the 
origin  of  .the  word  when  at  Madras, 
and  the  conclusion  I  came  to  was  that 
it  arose  from  tbe  term  used  cenerally 
for  the  object  of  their  worsSin,  viz., 
Bhagavat^  '^od' ;  bhagavatiy  'goadess.' 

"Thus,  the  Hindu  temple  with  ita 
lofty  goptiram  or  propylon  at  once 
attracts  attention,  and  a  stranger  en- 
quiring what  it  was,  would  be  told, 
'  the  house  or  place  of  Bhagavat.*  The 
village  divinity  throughout  the  south 
is  always  a  form  of  Durga,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  simply  *2>m'(or 
Bhagavati,^  the  godaeaa^.  .  .  .  In  like 
manner  a  figure  of  Durga  is  found  on 
most  of  the  gold  Hum  (i,e,  pagoda 
coins)  current  in  the  Dakhan,  and  a 
foreigner  inquiring  what  such  a  coin 
was,  or  rather  what  was  the  form 
stamped  upon  it,  would  be  told  it  was 
*  the  goddess,*  t.e.,  it  was  '  BhagavaiiJ  " 

As  my  friend,  Dr.  Bumell,  can  no 
longer  represent  his  own  view,  it  seems 
right  here  to  print  the  latest  remarks 
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of  bis  on  the  subject  tbat  I  can  find. 
They  are  in  a  letter  from  Tanjore, 
dated  March  10,  1880:  — 

'*  I  think  I  overlooked  a  remark  of 
yours  r^iardinff  my  observation  that 
the  e  in  Pagoae  was  pronounced,  and 
that  this  was  a  difficulty  in  deriving 
it  from  Bhagavat.  In  modem  Portu- 
guese eia  not  sounded,  but  verses  show 
that  it  was  in  the  16th  century.  Now, 
if  there  is  a  final  vowel  in  Pagoda,  it 
must  come  from  Bhagavati;  but  though 
the  goddess  is  and  was  worshipped  to 
a  certain  extent  in  S.  India,  it  is  by 
other  names  (Amirui,  &c.).  Qundert 
and  Kittel  give  ^Pogodi'  as  a  name  of 
a  Durga  temple,  but  assuredly  this  is 
no  corruption  of  Bhagavati,  but  Pa- 
goda !  Malayalam  and  Tamil  are  full 
of  such  adopted  words.  Bhagavati  is 
little  used,  and  the  j;oddess  is  too  in- 
significant to  give  nse  to  pagoda  as  a 
general  name  for  a  temple. 

*^  Bhagavat  can  only  appear  in  the 
S.  Indian  languages  in  its  (Skt.) 
nominative  form  bha^avdn  (Tamil 
payuvdn).  As  such,  in  Tamil  and 
Malayalam  it  equals  Vishnu  or  Siva, 
which  would  suit.  But  pagoda  can't 
be  got  out  of  hkagavdn;  and  if  we  look 
to  tne  N.  Indian  forms,  bhagavant,  &c., 
there  is  the  difficulty  about  the  e,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  nt." 

The  use  of  the  word  by  Barbosa  at 
so  early  a  date  as  1516,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  a  particular  class  of  temples 
must  not  be  overlooked. 


1616.— "There  ia  another  sect  of  people 
among  the  Indians  of  Malabar,  which  is 
called  Cujavm\Kn$havan,  Logan.,  Malabary 
i.  115].  .  .  .  Their  business  is  to  work  at 
baked  clay,  and  tiles  for  covering  houses, 
with  which  the  temples  and  Royal  buildings 
are  roofed.  .  .  .  Their  idolati^  and  their 
idols  are  different  from  those  of  the  others  ; 
and  in  their  houses  of  prayer  they  perform 
a  thousand  acts  of  witchcraft  and  necro- 
mancy;  they  call  their  temples  pagodes, 
and  they  are  separate  from  the  others." — 
BarboM,  185.  This  is  from  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley's  translation  from  a  Spanish  MS. 
The  Italian  of  Ramusio  reads:  "nelle  loro 
orationi  fanno  molte  strigherie  e  necromatie, 
le  quali  chiamano  Pa^^es,  differenti  assai 
dall'  altre"  {Ramutio,  i.  f.  308v.).  In  the 
Portuguese  MS.  published  by  the  Lisbon 
Academy  in  1812,  the  words  are  altogether 
absent  ;  and  in  interpolating  them  from 
Ramnsio  the  editor  has  given  the  same  sense 
as  in  Lord  Stanley's  English. 
.  1616. — "  In  this  city  of  Goa,  and  all  over 
India,  there  are  an  infinity  of  ancient  build- 


ings of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  a  small  island 
near  this,  called  Dinari,  the  Portuguese,  in 
order  to  build  the  city,  have  destroyed  an 
ancient  temple  called  Pagode,  which  was 
built  with  marvellous  art,  and  with  ancient 
figures  wrouffht  to  the  g^reatest  perfection 
in  a  certain  black  stone,  some  of  which  re- 
main standing,  ruined  and  shattered,  because 
these  Portuguese  care  nothing  about  Uiem. 
If  I  can  come  by  one  of  these  shattered 
images  I  will  send  it  to  your  Lordship,  that 
you  may  perceive  how  much  in  old  times 
sculpture  was  esteemed  in  every  part  of 
the  world."  —  Letter  of  Andrea  CorscUi  to- 
Oiultano  de*Mediei,  in  Ramutioy  i.  f .  177. 

1548. — **  And  with  this  fleet  he  anchored 
at  Coulao  (see  QUILON)  and  land^  there 
with  all  his  people.  And  the  Governor 
(Martim  Afonso  de  Sousa)  went  thither 
because  of  information  he  had  of  a  pagOde 
which  was  quite  near  in  ^e  interior,  and 
which,  they  said,  contained  much  treasure. 
.  .  .  And  the  people  of  the  country  seeing 
that  the  Governor  was  going  to  the  pagode, 
they  sent  to  offer  him  m),Ow  pardaos  not  to- 
go.**— (7<»Ttti,  iv.  825-826. 

1664. — *'  And  for  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Fee  845,000  reis  yearly,  besides  the  revenue 
of  the  Pagnodes  which  His  Highness  be- 
stowed upon  the  said  House,  which  gives 
600,000  reis  a  year.  .  .  ,"--J5ote/Ao,  Tombo^ 
in  Subsidios,  70. 

1668.— **  They  have  (at  Ba^aim)  in  one 
part  a  certain  island  called  Salsete,  where 
there  are  two  pagodes  or  houses  of  idolatry." 
—Qarcta,  f.  211  p. 

1682.—" .  .  .  Pagode,  which  is  the  house 
of  praiers  to  their  Idolls." — Castafieda  (by 
N.  L),  f.  34. 

1694. — "And  as  to  what  you  have  written 
to  me,  viz.,  that  although  you  understand 
how  necessary  it  was  for  the  increase  of  the 
Christianity  of  those  parts  to  destroy  all  the 
pa^fodas  and  mosques  {pagodes  e  megquitas), 
which  the  Gentiles  and  the  Moors  possess  in 
the  fortified  places  of  this  State.  .  .  ."^ 
(The  King  goes  on  to  enioin  tiie  Viceroy  to- 
treat  this  matter  carefully  with  some  theo- 
logians and  canonists  of  those  parts,  but  not 
to  act  till  he  shall  have  reported  to  the 
King). — Letter  from  the  K.  of  Portugal  to 
the  Viceroy  J  in  Arch.  Port.  Orient. ,  Fasc.  3, 
p.  417. 

1598.—".  .  .  houses  of  Diuels  [Divels] 
which  they  call  Pagodes."- /^in*:Aote»,  22  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  70]. 

1606.— Gouvea  uses  pagode  both  for  a 
temple  and  for  an  idol,  e.g.,  see  f.  46t;,  f.  47. 

1630.—"  That  he  should  erect  pagods  for 
God's  worship,  and  adore  images  under 
green  trees." — Lordy  Ih'splayy  &c. 

1638.— '^  There  did  meet  us  at  a  great 
Pogodo  or  Paged,  which  is  a  famous  and 
sumptuous  Temple  (or  Church)."  —  W. 
Brutojiy  in  HaJcl.  v.  49. 

1674.— "Thus  they  were  carried,  manv 
flocking  about  them,  to  a  Paged  or  Temple 
(pagode  in  the  orig.). — Stevens  Faria  y  Sovta^. 
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1674.— '*  PajTOd  (quasi  Pagan -Ood),  an 
Idol  or  false  god  among  the  Indians ;  also  a 
kind  of  gold  coin  among  them  e<miTalent  to 
our  Angel." — Glouograpkia^  &c.,  by  T.  S. 

1689,— "A  Pa«0da  .  .  .  borrows  its 
Name  from  the  Persian  word  Ptrnt^  which 
signifies  Idol ;  thence  P<mt-Gheday  a  Temple 
-oi  False  Gods,  and  from  thence  Pagode.  — 
Oringtofif  159. 

1696.  —  '* .  .  .  qui  eussent  €[4r6  des 
pagodes  au  milieu  des  villes." — La  Bruyh'e^ 
CcaraeUret,  ed.  Jouatt,  1881,  ii.  306. 

[1710. — *'  In  India  we  use  this  word  pagoda 
(pagodes)  indiscriminately  for  idols  or 
temples  of  the  Gentiles." — Oriente  Cotiquu- 
4adOj  vol.  i.  Conq.  i.  Div.  i.  53.] 

1717.—".  .  .  the  Pagoda,  or  Churches." 
— Phillip's  Aecou7Uf  12. 

1727. — "  There  are  many  ancient  Pagoda 
or  Temples  in  this  country,  but  there  is  one 
very  particular  which  stands  upon  a  little 
Mountain  near  Viza^apaiam^  where  they 
worship  living  Monkies."  —  A.  HamUUmy 
i.  380  [ed.  1744]. 

1736.— "PAgod  [incert.  etjrm.],  an  idol's 
temple  in  China." — Bailey's  Diet.  2nd  ed. 

1763.— "These  divinities  are  worshipped 
In  temples  called  Paxodaa  in  every  part  of 
Indostan." — Orme^  Hisl.  i.  2. 

1781.— "  During  this  conflict  (at  Chil- 
lumbnim),  all  the  Indian  females  belonging 
to  the  garrison  were  collected  at  the  summit 
of  the  hifi^hest  pagoda,  singing  in  a  loud 
and  melodious  cliorus  hallelujahs,  or  songs 
of  exhortation,  to  their  people  below,  which 
inspired  the  enemy  with  a  kind  of  frantic 
enthusiasm.  This,  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
attack,  had  a  romantic  and  pleasing  effect, 
the  musical  sounds  being  distinctly  heard 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  assailants." 
— Munro'i  NarraJtivtj  222. 

1809.— 
*'  In  front,  with  far  stretch 'd  walls,  and  many 
a  tower. 
Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate. 

The  huffe  Pagoda  seemed  to  load    the 
land."  KekamOf  viii.  4. 

[1830.—".  .  .  pagodaa,  which  are  so 
termed  from  paugy  an  idol,  and  ghoda^  a 
temple  (])  .  .  ." — Mr*.  Mwcixlj  Narrative  of 
-a  Jourmy  Overland  from  England,  ii.  27.] 

1855. — " .  .  .  Among  a  dense  cluster  of 
palm-trees  and  small  pa^^odaa,  rises  a 
-colossal  Gaudama,  towering  above  both,  and, 
Memnon-like,  glowering  before  him  with  a 
placid  and  eternal  smile." — LeUen  from  the 
Banks  of  the  Irawadee,  Blachvoods  Mag., 
May,  1856. 

b.— 

1498.— "And  the  King  gave  the  letter 
with  his  own  hand,  again  repeating  the 
words  of  the  oath  he  had  made,  and  swearing 
besides  by  his  pagodea,  which  are  their 
idols,  that  they  aoore  for  gods.  .  ,  ,** — Oorrea, 
Lendas,  i.  119. 

1582.—"  The  Divell  is  oftentimes  in  them, 
but  they  say  it  is  one  of  their  Gods  or 
Pagodea."— CcwtoiWa  (tr.  by  N.  L.),  f.  37. 


[In  the  following  passage  from  the 
same  author,  as  Mr.  Whiteway  points 
out,  the  word  is  used  in  both  g^nflAs^  a 
temple  and  an  idol : 

"  In  Goa  I  have  seen  this  festival  in  a 
pa^Toda,  that  stands  in  the  island  of  Divar, 
which  is  called  ^patu,  where  people  collect 
from  a  long  distance ;  they  batiie  m  the  arm 
of  the  sea  between  the  two  islands,  and 
thev  believe  .  .  .  that  on  that  day  the 
idol  (^agode)  comes  to  that  water,  and  they 
cast  in  for  him  much  betel  and  maiiv 
plantains  and  sugar-canes ;  and  they  believ^ 

that  the  idol  (paigodo)  eats  those  things.** 

CagtanAedoy  ii.  ch.  M.  In  the  orig.,  pa^ode 
when  meaning  a  temple  has  a  small,  and 
when  the  idol,  a  capital.  P.] 

1584. — **  Ia  religione  di  queste  genii  non 
si  intende  per  esser  differenti  sette  fra  lon> ; 
hanno  certi  lor  pagodi  che  son  gli  idoli.  ..." 
—Letter  of  Sassetii,  in  De  Ovbemojtis,  155. 

1587. — "The  house  in  which  his  pagode 
or  idol  standeth  is  covered  with  tiles  of 
silver."—/?.  Fitch,  in  Hakl.  ii.  391. 

1598.—".  .  .  The  Pagodea,  their  false 
and  divelish  idols."— Zt>wfAote»,  26 ;  fHak. 
Soc.  i.  86]. 

1630. — " ...  so  that  the  Bnunanes  under 
each  green  tree  erect  temples  to  i«gods. 
.  .  ." — Lord,  Display,  &c. 

c.  1630.— "Many  deformed  Pa^thas 
are  here  worshipped ;  having  this  ordinary 
evasion  that  they  adore  not  Idols,  but  the 
Deumos  which  they  represent."  —  Sir  7*. 
Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  375. 

1664.— 
"  Their  classic  model  proved  a  maggot, 
Their  Directory  an  Indian  Pagod." 

Jiudibras,  Pt.  U.  Canto  i. 
1698.—" .  .  .  For,  say  they,  what  is  the 
Pagoda?  it  is  an  image  or  stone.  .  .  .'* — 
InWheeler,  i.  269. 

1727.—".  .  .  the  Girl  with  the  Pot  of 
Fire  on  her  Head,  walking  all  the  Way  be- 
fore. When  they  came  to  the  End  of  their 
journey  .  .  .  where  was  placed  another 
black  stone  Pagod,  the  Girl  set  her  Fiie 
before  it,  and  run  stark  mad  for  a  Minute 
or  so."— i4.  Hamilton,  i,  274  [ed.  1744). 

c.  1737.- 
"  See  thronging  millions  to  the  Pagod  nui» 
And  oflFer  countir.  Parent,  wife  or  son." 
Pope,  Epilogue  to  Sat.  I. 
1814.— "Out  of  town  six  days.     On  my 
return,  find  my  poor  little  pagod,  Napolecni, 

Pushed  off  his  pedestal ; — the  thieves  are  in 
aris."  —  Letter  of    Byron's,    April    8,    in 
Moare't  Life,  ed.  1882,  lii.  21. 

C— 

C.1566.— "NeU*  vscir  poi  Ii  caualli  Axabt 
di  Goa,  si  paga  di  datio  quaranta  due  pa^podi 
per  cauallo,  et  ogni  pagodo  val  otto  lire 
alia  nostra  moneta ;  e  sono  monete  d*oro ; 
de  modo  che  Ii  caualli  Arabi  sono  in  gran 
prezzo  in  que'  paesi,  come  sarebbe  trecento 
quattro  cento,  cinque  eentoi,  e  fina  miUe 
ducati    rvno."— C.    Fedaiei,    in    Jidmusio^ 
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1597. — **  I  think  well  to  order  and  decree 
that  the  jnigodeB  which  come  from  without 
shall  not  be  current  unless  they  be  of  forty 
^nd  three  points  (assay  ?)  conformable  to  the 
first  issue,  which  is  called  of  Agra,  and 
which  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  the 
■San  Tomes,  which  were  issued  in  its  like- 
ness."— Edict  of  the  King,  in  Ardiiv,  Port, 
Orient,  iii.  782. 

1598.  —  '«  There  are  yet  other  sorts  of 
money  called  Pagodee.  .  .  .  They  are  Indian 
■and  Heathenish  money  with  the  picture  of 
a  Diuell  vpon  them,  and  therefore  are  called 
Pacrodes.  .  .  :*—Linschoten,  54  and  69 ; 
;[Hak.  Soc.  i.  187,  242]. 

1602. — "And  he  caused  to  be  sent  out 
for  the  Kings  of  the  Decan  and  Canara  two 
thousand  horses  from  those  that  were  in 
Goa,  and  this  brought  the  King  80,000 
IMgodes,  for  every  one  had  to  pay  forty  as 
duty.  These  were  imported  by  the  Moors 
-and  other  merchants  from  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  Persia ;  in  entering  Goa  they 
.are  free  and  uncharged,  but  on  leaving  that 
place  they  have  to  pay  these  duties." — 
Covto,  IV.  vi.  6. 

[  „  ".  .  .  with  a  sum  of  gold  pagodes, 
a  coin  of  the  upper  country  (E^agate),  each 
of  which  is  worth  500  r«j»  (say  lis.  3d. ;  the 
usual  value  was  360  reis):'—Ibid,  VII.  i.  11.] 

1623.—**.  .  .  An  Indian  GentUe  Lord 
called  Rama  Rau,  who  has  no  more  in  all 
than  2000  pagod  [paygoda]  of  annual 
revenue,  of  which  again  he  pavs  about  800 
to  Venktap^  Naieka,  whose  tributary  he  is. 
.  .  ."—P.  delta  ValU,  ii.  692;  [Hak.  Soc.ii. 
-306]. 

1673.—"  About  this  time  the  Rajah  .  .  . 
was  weighed  in  Gold,  and  poised  about 
16,000  Pagoda."— /V^CT-,  80. 

1676.—"  For  in  regard  these  Pagoda  are 
very  thick,  and  cannot  be  dipt,  those  that 
are  Masters  of  the  trade,  take  a  Piercer,  and 
pierce  the  PafTOd  through  the  side,  halfway 
s  or  more,  taking  out  of  one  piece  as  much 
'Gold  as  comes  to  two  or  three  Sous."— 
Tamrnier,  E.T.  1684,  ii.  4 ;  [Ball,  ii.  92]. 

1780,— **  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart,  re- 
signed the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
on  the  Mg.  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  im- 
mediately went  on  board  the  General  Barker. 
It  is  confidently  reported  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  very  large 
Fortune,  considering  the  long  time  he  has 
been  at  Madrass  ;  indeed  people  say  it 
amounts  to  only  17  Lacks  and  a  half  of 
Pagodaa.  or  a  little  more  than  £600,000 
sterling.*— ifiVjity'*  Bengal  Gazette,  April  15. 

1785.—"  Your  servants  have  no  Trade  in 
this  country,  neither  do  you  pay  them  high 
wages,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  return  to 
England  with  many  lacs  of  pagodaa." — 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  in  Burke*»  Speech  on  the 
Nahob'8  Dd>U,  Works,  ed.  1852,  iv.  18. 

1796. — "  La  Bhagavadi,  moneta  d'oro, 
-«he  ha  I'immagine  della  dea  Bhagavadi, 
nomo  corrotto  in  Pagodi  o  Pagode  dagli 
Europei,  "k  moneta  rotonda,  convessa  in  una 
parte  .  .  "^Fra  Paolino,  57. 
2   T 


1808. — "It  frequently  happens  that  in 
the  bazaar,  the  star  pagoda  exchanges  for 
4  rupees,  and  at  other  times  for  not  more 
th&nS,**^  Wellington,  Desp.,  ed.  1887,  ii.  375. 

PAGK)DA-TBEE.  A  slang  phrase 
once  current,  rather  in  England  than 
in  India,  to  express  the  openings  to 
rapid  fortune  which  at  one  time 
existed  in  India.  [For  the  original 
meaning,  see  the  quotation  from  Ryklof 
Van  Goens  under  BO  TREE.  Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  It  seems  possible  that  the 
idea  of  a  coin  tree  may  have  arisen 
from  the  practice,  among  some  Oriental 
nations  at  least,  of  making  cash  in 
moulds,  the  design  of  which  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  a  tree.  On  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  name  cash- 
tree  {poW  pitis)  is  applied  to  cash  cast 
in  this  form.  Qola  and  silver  tribu- 
tary trees  are  sent  to  Siam  by  the 
tributary  States :  in  these  the  leaves 
are  in  the  shape  of  ordinary  tree 
leaves."] 

1877. — ^' India  has  been  transferred  from 
the  regions  of  romance  to  the  realms  of 
fact  .  .  .  the  mines  of  Golconda  no  longer 
pay  the  cost  of  working,  and  the  pagoda- 
tree  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  golden 
fruit." — Blackwood**  Magazim,  575. 

1881.— "It  might  be  mistaken  .  .  .  for 
the  work  of  some  modem  architect,  built 
for  the  Nabob  of  a  couple  of  generations 
back,  who  had  enriched  himself  when  the 
pagoda-tree  was  worth  the  shaking." — 
Sat.  Review,  Sept.  3,  p.  307. 

PAHLAVI,  PEHLVI.  The  name 
applied  to  the  ancient  Persian  language 
in  that  phase  which  prevailed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy 
to  the  time  when  it  became  corrupted 
by  the  influence  of  Arabic,  and  the 
aaoption  of  numerous  Arabic  words 
and  phrases.  The  name  Pahlavi  was 
adopted  by  Europeans  from  the.  Parsi 
use.  The  langu^e  of  Western  Persia 
in  the  time  of  the  Achaemenian 
kings,  as  preserved  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis,  Behistun, 
and  elsewhere,  is  nearly  akin  to  the 
dialects  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  number  of  inflec- 
tions agreeing  with  those  of  the 
Avesta  and  of  Sanskrit.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  inflectional  terminations  is 
already  indicated  as  beginning  in  the 
later  Achaemenian  inscriptions,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta^ 
but  its  course  cannot  l)e  traced,  as 
there  are  no  inscriptions  in  Persian. 
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language  during  the  time  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae  ;  and  it  is  in  the  inscriptions  on 
rocks  and  coins  of  Ardakhshir-i- 
Papakan  (a.d.  226-240)— the  Ardashir 
Baoagan  of  later  Persian — that  the 
lan^^uage  emerges  in  a  form  of  that 
which  is  known  as  Pahlavi.  "Bttt, 
strictly  speaking,  the  medieval  Persian 
language  is  called  Pahlavi  when  it  is 
"written  in  one  of  the  characters  used 
before  the  invention  of  the  modem 
Persian  alphabet,  and  in  the  peculiarly 
enijginatical  mode  adopted  in  Pahlavi 
"WTitings.  .  .  .  Like  the  Assyrians  of 
old,  the  Persians  of  Parthian  times 
appear  to  have  borrowed  their  writing 
from  a  foreign  race..  But,  whereas 
the  Semitic  Assyrians  adopted  a 
Turanian  syllabary,  these  later  Aryan 
Persians  accepted  a  Semitic  alphabet, 
l^ides  the  alphabet,  however,  which 
they  could  use  for  spelling  their 
own  words,  they  transferred  a  certain 
number  of  complete  Semitic  words 
to  their  wi-itings  as  representa- 
tives of  the  corresponding  words  in 
their  own  language.  .  .  .  The  use  of 
such  Semitic  words,  scattered  aljout  in 
Persian  sentences,  gives  Pahla\'i  the 
motley  appearance  of  a'  compound 
language.  .  .  .  But  there  are  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  language 
.was  never  spoken  as  it  was  written. 
The  spoken  language  appears  to  have 
l)een  pure  Persian  ;  the  Semitic  words 
being  merely  used  as  written  repre- 
sentatives, or  logograrrut,  of  the  Persian 
words  which  were  spoken.  Thus,  the 
Persians  would   ^v^ite  malkdn  malkd^ 

*  King  of  Kings,'  but  they  would  read 
skdiidn  shah.  ...  As  the  Semitic 
words  were  merely  a  Pahlavi  mode 
of  writing  their  Peraian  equivalents 
(just  as  *viz.'  is  a  mode  of  writing 

*  namely'  in  English*),  they  dis- 
appeared with  the  Pahlavi  writing, 
and  the  Persians  began  at  once  to 
^vrite  all  their  words  with  their  new 
alphabet,  just  as  they  pronounced 
them"  {E.  W.  West,  Introd.  to  Pahlavi 
Texts,  p.  xiii. ;  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  v.).t 

Extant  Pahlavi  writings  are  con- 
fined to  those  of  the  Parsis,  transla- 

♦  Or  our  symbol  (<5^),  now  modified  into  (&), 
which  is  in  fact  I^tin  et,  but  is  read  'and." 

t  "The  peculiar  mode  of  writing  Pahlavi  here 
alluded  to  long  made  the  character  of  the  lan- 
]|liage  a  standing  puzzle  for  European  scholars, 
and  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Professor 
Hang,  of  Munich,  in  his  admirable  Essay  on  the 
Pahlavi  Language,  already  cited  "  (H''t*t,  p.  xii.)t 


tions  from  the  Avesta,  and  others 
almost  entirely  of  a  reli^ous  character. 
Where  the  language  is  transcribed^ 
either  in  the  Avesta  characterSy  or  in 
those  of  the  modern  Persian  alphal^et, 
and  freed  from  the  singular  system 
indicated  above,  it  is  called  Pazand 
(see  PAZEND) ;  a  term  supposed  to  be 
aerived  from  the  language  of  the 
Avesta,  paitizanti,  with   the  meaning 

*  re-explanation.' 

Various  explanations  of  the  term 
Pahlavi  have  been  suggested.  It  seems 
now  generally  accepted  as  a  changed 
form  of  the  Parthva  of  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  Parthia  of  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  The  Parthians,  though 
not  a  Persian  race,  were  rulers  of 
Persia  for  five  centuries,  and  it  is 
probable  that  everything  ancient,  and 
connected  with  the  period  of  their 
rule,  came  to  be  called  by  this  name. 
It  is  apparently  the  same  word  that 
in  the  form  palilav  and  pahlavdn^  &c.y 
has  become  the  appellation  of  a 
warrior  or  champion  in  both  Persian 
and  Armenian,  originally  derived  from 
that  most  warlike  people  the  Plarthians. 
(See  PULWAUN.)  Whether  there  was 
any  ideiitity  between  the  name  thus 
used,  and  that  of  Pahlavck^  which  is 
applied  to  a  people  mentioned  often  in 
Sanskrit  books,  is  a  jmint  still  un- 
settled. 

The  meaning  attached  t^  the  term 
Pahlavi  by  Orientals  themselves,  writ- 
ing in  Arabic  or  Persian  (exclusive  of 
Parsis),  appears  to  have  been  *01d 
Persian*  in  general,  without  restric- 
tion to  any  narticular  period  or 
dialect.  It  is  thus  found  applied  to 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Per- 
se|K)lLs.  (Derived  from  We^.  as  quote<i 
above,  and  from  Hattys  Esmys,  ed. 
London,  1878.) 

c.  930.— "  Quant  ou  mot  dira/eh,  en  peblTi 
(al-faklvnia)  e'est  k  dire  dans^  la  langue  pri- 
mitive de  la  Perse,  il  signifio  dmpeaii,  pique 
et  €tendard."— J/o^'«<ii,  iii.  252. 

c.  A.D.  1000. —  "  (Jay Amarth,  who  was 
called  Girsfi/Uij  because  *(/tr  means  in  Pah- 
lavi a  mountain.  .  .  ."— -rl^irdnJ,  CArouo- 
logy,  108. 

*  PAILOO,  s.  The  .so-called  '  trium- 
phal arches,'  or  gateways,  which  form 
so  prominent  a  feature  in  Chinese 
landscape,  really  monumental  erections 
in  honour  of  deceased  persons  of  emi- 
nent virtue.  Chin,  pai,  *a  tablet,'  and 
lOf  ^  a  stage  or  erection.'    Mr.  Fergusson 
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has  shown  the  construction  to  have 
been  derived  from  India  with  Buddh- 
ism (see  Indian  and  Eastern  Archi- 
tecture^ pp.  700-702).  [So  the  Twii  of 
Japan  seem  to  represent  Skt  torana, 
*  an  archway  *  (see  Chamberlainy  Tilings 
Japanese,  3rd  ed.  407  seq.).] 

pAlAOIIJlSS,  s.  This  is  do- 
mestic Hind,  for  'Asparagus'  {Panjah 
N.  di  Q.  ii.  189). 

PALANKEEN,  PALANQUIN,  s. 

A  box-litter  for  travelling  in,  with  a 
pole  projecting  before  and  behind, 
which  is  home  on  the  shoulders  of  4 
or  6  men — 4  always  in  Bengal,  6 
Sf)metime8  in  the  Telugu  country. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  doubt- 
ful, thou^  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
how  the  Portuguese  got  the  exact  form 
which  they  have  handed  over  to  us. 
The  nasal  termination  may  be  dismissed 
as  a  usual  Portuguese  addition,  such 
as  occurs  in  mandarin,  Bagaim  (JVasai), 
and  many  other  words  and  names  as 
used  by  them.  The  basis  of  all  the 
forms  IS  Skt.  paryanka,  or  palyanka, 
*a  bed,'  from  which  we  have  Hind, 
and  Mahr.  palang,  *  a  bed,'  Hind,  pdlki, 
*a  palankin,'  [Telugu  palUtM,  which  is 
pernaps  the  origin  of  the  Port,  word], 
l^ali  pallanko,  *a  couch,  bed,  litter,  or 
palankin'  (Ohilders),  and  in  Javanese 
and  Malay  palangki,  '  a  litter  or  sedan ' 
{Ora/wfurd).* 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  a  Spanish 
word  palanca  (L.  Lat.  phalanga)  for 
a  pole  used  to  carry  loads  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  bearers  (called  in  Sp. 
palanquinos) ;  a  method  of  transport 
more  common  in  the  south  than  in 
England,  though  even  in  old  English 
the  thing  has  a  name,  viz.  'a  cowle- 
staff '  (see  N,E.D,).  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  word  (though  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  Portuguese  dictionaries)  may 
have  influenced  the  form  in  which  the 
early  Portuguese  visitors  to  India  took 
up  the  worn. 

The  thing  appears  already  in  the 
Bdmdyana,  It  is  spoken  of  by  Ibn 
Batuta  and  John  MarignoUi  (both  c. 

♦  In  OiTUide*,  Hi.  9,  the  "ferculura  quod  fecit 
tdbi  rex  Salomon  de  ligni$  Lihani"  is  in  the  Hebrew 
appiryoH,  which  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek  <f>op€iov  ;  highly  improbable,  as  the  litter 
came  to  Greece  from  the  East.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  word  can  be  in  some  way  taken  from  pary- 
aiikaf  The  RV.  has  palanquin.  [8ee  the  dis- 
coBsion  in  Encifdopaedia  Biblica,  iii.  2804  seq.]. 


1350),  but  neither  uses  this  Indian 
name  ;  and  we  have  not  found  evidence 
of  pdUn  older  than  Akbar  (see  Elliot,  iv. 
515,  and  Ain,  i.  254). 

As  drawn  by  Linschoten  (1597),  and 
as  described  by  Grose  at  Bombay  (c. 
1760),  the  palankin  was  hung  from  a 
bamboo  which  bent  in  an  arch  over  the 
vehicle ;  a  form  perhaps  not  yet  en- 
tirely obsolete  in  native  use.  William- 
son (V.  M.,  i.  316  seqq,)  gives  an 
account  of  the  different  changes  in 
the  fashion  of  palankins,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  present  form 
must  have  come  into  use  about  the 
end  of  the  18th.  century.  Up  to  1840- 
50  most  people  in  Calcutta  kept  a 
palankin  and  a  set  of  bearers  (usually 
natives  of  Orissa— see  00RI7A),  but 
the  practice  and  the  vehicle  are  now 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete  amonff 
the  better  class  of  Europeans.  Till 
the  same  period  the  palankin,  carried 
by  relays  of  bearers,  laid  out  by  the 
post-office,  or  by  private  chowdries 
(q.v.),  formed  the  chief  means  of  ac- 
complishing extensive  journeys  in 
India,  and  the  elder  of  the  present 
writers  has  undergone  hardly  less 
than  8000  or  9000  miles  of  travelling 
in  going  considerable  distances  (ex- 
cluding minor  journeys)  after  this 
fasliion.  But  in  the  decade  named, 
the  palankin  began,  on  certain  great 
roads,  to  be  superseded  by  the  dawk* 
garry  (a  PaJkee-garry  or  palankin- 
carriage,  horsed  by  ponies  posted  along 
the  road,  under  the  post-office),  and  in 
the  next  decade  to  a  large  extent  by 
railway,  supplemented  by  other  wheel- 
carriage,  so  that  the  palankin  is  now 
used  rarely,  and  only  in  out-of-the-way 
localities. 

c.  1340.  —  '*  Some  time  afterwards  the 
pages  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Universe  came 
to  me  with  a  dula.  .  .  .  It  is  like  a  bed  of 
state  .  .  .  with  a  pole  of  wood  above  .  .  . 
this  is  curved,  and  made  of  the  Indian  cane, 
solid  and  compact.  Eight  men,  divided  into 
two  relays,  are  employed  in  turn  to  carry 
one  of  these  ;  four  carry  the  palankin  whilst 
four  rest.  These  vehicles  serve  in  India  the 
same  purpose  as  donkeys  in  Egypt;  most 
people  use  them  habitually  in  going  and 
coming.  If  a  man  has  his  own  slaves,  he 
is  carried  by  them ;  if  not  he  hires  men  to 
carry  him.  There  are  also  a  few  found  for 
hire  in  the  city,  which  stand  in  the  bazars, 
at  the  Sultan's  gate,  and  also  at  the  gates  of 
private  citizens." — Ibn  Baiuta,  iii.  386. 

c.  1350. — "Et  eciam  homines  et  mulieros 
portant  super  scapulas  in  lecticis  de  quibus 
in  Canticis :  /erculum  fecit  sibi  Salomon  de 
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lignu  Libani,  id  eat  lectulum  portatilem 
sicut  portabar  ego  in  Zayton  et  m  India." 
— Marignolli  (see  Cathay y  &c.,  p.  331). 

1515.— *' And  so  assembling  all  the  people 
made  ereat  lamentation,  and  so  did  throogh- 
out  all  the  streets  the  women,  married  and 
single,  in  a  marvellous  way.  The  captains 
lifted  him  (the  dead  Alboquerque),  seated 
as  he  was  in  a  chair,  and  placed  him  on  a 
palanqnlm,  so  that  he  was  seen  by  all  the 
people  ;  and  Jo&o  Mendes  Botelho,  a  knight 
of  Afonso  d'AlboQuerque's  making  fwho  was) 
his  Ancient,  bore  the  banner  before  tne  body. " 
—Corrta,  LeTidat,  II.  i.  460. 

1563. — ".  .  .  and  the  branches  are  for 
the  most  part  straight  except  some  .  .  . 
which  they  twist  and  oend  to  form  the  canes 
for  palenqailis  and  portable  chairs,  such  as 
are  used  in  India." — Oarda,  f.  194. 

1567.  —  "  .  .  .  with  eight  Falchines 
(jachtni)y  which  are  hired  to  carry  the  palan- 
chines,  eight  for  a  Palanchine  {palanchino\ 
loure  at  a  time." — Q.  Frederikty  in  Hajcl. 
ii.  348. 

1598.—" .  .  .  after  them  followeth  the 
bryde  between  two  CommereSy  each  in  their 
Pallamkin,  which  is  most  costly  made." — 
Lirucholen,  56 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  196]. 

1606.— '*  The  palanqniziB  covered  with 
curtains,  in  the  way  that  is  usual  in  this 
Province,  are  occasion  of  very  great  offences 
against  God  our  Lord"  .  .  .  (the  Synod 
therefore  urges  the  Vicerov  to  prohibit 
them  altogether,  and)  .  .  .  "enjoins  on  all 
ecclesiastical  persons,  on  penalty  of  sentence 
of  excommunication,  ana  of  forfeiting  100 
pardaos  to  the  church  court  *  not  to  use  the 
said  palanquins,  made  in  the  fashion  above 
described."— 4th  Act  of  5th  Council  of  Goa, 
in  Arckiv.  Port,  (h-ierU.y  faac.  4.  (See  also 
under  BOY.) 

The  following  is  the  remonstrance 
of  the  city  of  Goa  against  the  ecclesi- 
astical action  in  this  matter,  addressed 
to  the  King : 

1606. — "Last  year  this  City  gave  your 
Majesty  an  account  of  how  the  Archbishop 
Primate  proposed  the  issue  of  orders  that 
the  women  should  go  with  their  palanquinB 
uncovered,  or  at  least  half  uncovered,  and 
how  on  this  matter  were  made  to  him  all  the 
needful  representations  and  remonstrances 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  community,  giving 
the  reasons  against  such  a  proceeding,  which 
were  also  sent  to  Your  Majesty.  Never- 
theless in  a  Council  that  was  held  this  last 
summer,  they  dealt  with  this  subject,  and 
they  agreed  to  petition  Your  Majesty  to 
order  that  the  said  nalanqoins  should  travel 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  could  be  seen  who 
was  in  them. 

"  The  matter  is  of  so  odious  a  nature,  and 
of  such  a  description  that  Yoult  Majesty 
should  grant  their  desire  in  no  shape  what- 
ever, nor  give  any  order  of  the  kind,  seeing 
this  place  is  a  frontier  fortress.    The  reasons 


*  "Pagoa  do  aljubt."    We  are  not  sure  of  the 
meaning. 


for  this  have  been  written  to  Your  Bfajestv  ; 
let  us  beg  Your  Majesty  graciously  to  make 
no  new  rule  ;  and  this  is  the  petition  of  the 
whole  community  to  Your  Majesty."— Cbrto, 
que  a  Cidade  de  Goa  etcrevea  a  Sua  Mageatade^ 
0  anno  de  1606.  In  Archiv.  Port.  Orient., 
fasc.  io.  2».    Edi^fio,  2*,  Parte,  186. 

1608-9.—"  If  comming  forth  of  his  Pallace, 
hee  (Jahaneir)  get  vp  on  a  Horse,  it  is  a 
signo  that  he  goeth  for  the  Warres ;  but  if 
he  be  vp  vpon  an  Elephant  or  Palankine,  it 
will  bee  but  an  hunting  Voyage." — Hawkins^ 
in  Purchas,  i.  219. 

1616.—".  .  .  Abdala  Ckan^  the  great 
govemour  of  AmadatuUf  being  sent  for  to 
Court  in  disgrace,  ooouning  in  Pilgrim's 
Clothes  with  fortie  servants  on  foote,  about 
sixtie  miles  in  counterfeit  humiliation, 
finished  the  rest  in  his  Pallankee." — Sir  7*. 
Jioej  in  PutrJuUj  i.  552 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  278, 
which  reads  Palanckee,  with  other  minor 
variances]. 

In  Terry's  account,  in  Purehas,  ii.  1475, 
we  have  a  Pallankee,  and  (p.  1481 )  Palanka ; 
in  a  letter  of  Tom  Coryate's  (1615)  Palan- 
keen. 

1623.— "In  the  territories  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  it  is  forbidden  to  men  to 
travel  in  palankin  {Palanchino)  as  in  good 
sooth  too  effeminate  a  proceeding;  never- 
theless as  the  Portuguese  pay  very  little 
attention  to  their  laws,  as  soon  as  the  rains 
begin  to  fall  they  commence  getting  per- 
mission to  use  the  p^la^wiriWj  either  by  favour 
or  by  bribery  ;  and  so,  gradually,  the  thing 
is  relaxed,  until  at  last  nearly  everybody 
travels  in  that  way,  and  at  all  seasons.*' — 
P.  delta  Voile,  i.  611 ;  [comp.  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  31]. 

1659. —  "The  designing  rascal  (Sivajf) 
.  .  .  conciliated  Afzal  Khl^n,  who  fell  into  the 
snare.  .  .  .  Without  arms  he  mounted  the 
piDd,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed 
under  the  fortress.  He  left  all  his  atten- 
dants at  the  distance  of  a  long  arrow-shot. 
.  .  .  Sivaji  had  a  weapon,  oilled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dakhin  hick^  (x.e.  *  ao(»pion ') 
on  the  fingers  of  his  hand,  hidden  under 
his  sleeve.  .  .  ."^Khdfi  Kkdn,  in  AY/wt, 
vii.  259.    See  also  p.  509. 

c.  1660.—** .  .  .  From  Oolconda  to  JtfasH- 
vatatt  there  is  no  travelling  by  waggons.  .  . . 
But  instead  of  Coaches  they  have  the  con- 
venience of  Pallekies,  wherein  you  are 
carried  with  more  speed  and  more  ease 
than  in  any  part  of  India."  —  Tavemier, 
E.T.  ii.  70  ;  [ed-  Ball,  i.  175].     This  was 

Suite  true  up  to  our  own  time.  In  1840 
lie  present  writer  was  carried  on  that  road, 
a  stage  of  25  miles  in  little  more  than  5 
hours,  by  12  bearers,  relieving  each  other 
by  sixes. 

1672.  The  word  occurs  several  times  in 
Baldaeus  as  Pallink^jn.  Tavemier  writes 
Palleki  and  sometimes  Pallanqnin  [Bali^ 
i.  45,  175,  390,  3921;  Bemier  has  Palekr 
[ed.  Constable,  214,  ^8,  372]. 

1673.—"  .  .  .  ambling  after  theee  a  mat 
pace,  the  Palankeen-Boys  support  Uiem 
four  of  them,  two  at  each  end  of  a  Bojr^ 
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which  is  a  long  hoUow  Cane  .  .  .  arched 
in  the  middle  .  .  .  where  hangpB  the  Palen- 
kMn,  as  big  as  an  ordinary  Couch,  broad 
enough  to  tumble  in.  .  .  ." — Fryer,  84. 

1678. — '*The  permission  you  are  pleased 
to  give  U8  to  buy  a  Pallakee  on  the  Com- 
pany's Acct.  Shall  make  use  off  as  Soone 
as  can  possiblie  meet  w**»  one  y*  may  be 
fitt  for  y«  purpose.  .  .  .'* — MS.  Letter  from 
Factory  at  Bathuore  to  the  Council  (of  Fort. 
St.  Geoxge),  March  9,  in  India  Office. 

1682.— Joan  Nieuhof  has  PalaUJn.  Zee 
tn  Lanl-ReUej  ii.  78. 

[  „  "The  Agent  and  Council  .  .  . 
allowed  him  (Mr.  Clarke)  2  pa^  p.  mensem 
more  towards  the  defraying  his  pallanquin 
chaiges,  he  bein^  very  crazy  and  much 
weakened  by  his  sicknesse." — Pringle^  Diary 
Ft  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  i.  34.] 

1720.— "I  desire  that  all  the  free  Mer- 
chants of  my  acquaintance  do  attend  me 
in  their  palenkeens  to  the  place  of  burial." 
—  Will  of  Charte*  Davers,  Merchant,  in 
Wheeler,  ii.  340. 

1728.—" .  .  .  Palan^lqm  dragers"  (palan- 
kin-bearers). —  Valentijn,  Ceylon,  45. 

1736.— "  Palanquin,  a  kind  of  chaise  or 
chair,  borne  by  men  on  their  shoulders, 
much  used  by  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
peoples  for  travelling  from  place  to  place." 
—Bailey* 8  Diet.  2nd  ed. 

1750-52. —  "  The  greater  nobility  are 
carried  in  a  palekee,  which  looks  very  like 
a  hammock  fastened  to  a  pole." — Toreen't 
Voyage  to  Suratie,  China,  kc,  ii.  201. 

1754-58. — In  the  former  year  the  Court 
of  Directors  ordered  that  Writers  in  their 
Service  should  "lay  aside  the  expense  of 
either  horse,  chair,  or  Palankeen,  duriug 
their  Writership."  The  Writers  of  Fort 
William  (4th  Nov.  1756)  remonstrated, 
begging  "to  be  indulged  in  keeping  a 
Fiidankeen  for  such  months  of  the  year 
as  the  excessive  heats  and  violent  rains 
make  it  impossible  to  go  on  foot  without 
the  utmost  hazard  of  their  health."  The 
Court,  however,  replied  (11  Feb.  1756): 
"We  very  well  know  that  the  indulging 
Writers  with  Palankeens  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  business  we 
complain  of,  by  affording  them  opportunities 
of  rambling"  ;  and  again,  with  an  obduracy 
and  fervour  too  great  for  grammar  (March 
3,  1758):  "We  do  moat  positively  order 
and  direct  (and  will  admit  of  no  representa- 
tion for  postponing  the  execution  of)  that 
no  Writer  whatsoever  be  permitted  to  keep 
either  palankeen,  horse,  or  chaise,  during 
his  Wntership,  on  pain  of  beinc;  immediately 
dismissed  from  our  service. '  —  In  Lonff, 
pp.  54,  71,  130. 

1780. — "The  Nawaub,  on  seeing  his  con- 
dition, was  struck  with  grief  and  com- 
passion; but  .  .  .  did  not  even  bend  his 
eyebrow  at  the  sight,  but  lifting  up  the 
curtain  of  the  Palkee  with  his  own  hand, 
he  saw  that  the  eagle  of  his  (Ali  Ruza's) 
soul,  at  one  flight  had  winged  its  way  to  the 
{gardens  of  Paradise." — If.  of  Hyd\ir,  p.  429. 


1784.— 
"  The  Sun  in  gaudy  palanqaeen 

Curtain'd  with  purple,  fring'd  with  gold, 
Firing  no  more  heav'n's  vault  serene, 
Retir'd  to  sup  with  Ganges  old." 

Platty  Plain,  a  ballad  by  Sir  W. 
Jones;   in  Life  ana    Worl-x, 
ed.  1807,  ii.  508. 
1804.  —  "Give  orders  that  a  palanquin 
may  be  made  for  me ;  let  it  be  very  light, 
with  the  pannels  made  of  canvas  instead  of 
wood,  and  the  poles  fixed  as  for  a  dooley. 
Your  Bengally  palanqnina  are  so  heavy 
that  they  cannot  be  used  out  of  Calcutta. 
—  Wellington  (to  Major  Shaw),  June  20. 

The  following  measures  a  change  in 
ideas.  A  palankin  is  now  hardly  ever 
used  by  a  European,  even  of  humble 
position,  much  less  by  the  opulent : 

1808.— "Palkee.  A  litter  well  known  in 
India,  called  by  the  English  Palankeen. 
A  Guzerat  punster  (aware  of  no  other) 
hazards  the  Etymology  Pa-lakhee  [pdo- 
Idkht]  a  thinff  requiring  an  annual  income 
of  a  (Quarter  Lack  to  support  it  and  corre- 
sponding luxuries." — R.  Drummond,  III  us- 
tratioru,  kc. 

„  "The  conveyances  of  the  island 

(Madeira)  are  of  three  kinds,  vis. :  horsoH, 
mules,  and  a  litter,  ydeped  a  palanqnin, 
being  a  chair  in  the  sha^  of  a  bathing-tub, 
with  a  pole  across,  earned  by  two  men,  as 
doolees  are  in  the  east." — WeUh,  Remitii* 
scences,  i.  282. 

1809.— 
"  Woe  !  Woe  !  around  their  palankeen, 
As  on  a  bridal  day 

With  symphony  and  dance  and  song. 

Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on, 

The  dance  of  sacrifice !   The  funeral  song ! " 
Kehama,  i.  6. 

c.  1830.—"  CJn  curieux  indiscret  re9ut  un 
galet  dans  la  t^te ;  on  I'emporta  baign^  de 
sang,  couch€  dans  un  palanquin.'  —  V, 
Jaapiemont,  Corr.  i.  67. 

1880.— "It  will  amaze  readers  in  these 
days  to  learn  that  the  Grovemor-General 
sometimes  condescended  to  be  carried  in  a 
Palanqnin — a  mode  of  conveyance  which, 
except  for  long  journeys  away  from  rail- 
roads, has  lon^  been  abandoned  to  portly 
Baboos,  and  Eurasian  clerks." — Sai.  R^c, 
Feb.  14. 

1881.—"  In  the  great  procession  on  Corpus 
Christi  Day,  when  the  Pope  is  carried  in 
a  palanqnin  round  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  cushions 
and  furniture  of  the  palanqnin  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  the  ceremony  by  sitting  whilst  to  the 
spectator  he  appears  to  be  kneeling."— i>ra» 
Stanley,  Christian  buntitutionf,  231. 

PALAVEBAM,  n.p.  A  town  and 
cantonment  11  miles  S.W.  fn)m 
Madras.  The  name  is  PaUdvaram 
prol>ably     Pallft-puravi^     PaUavapura 
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the  *  town  of  the  Pallas ' ;  the  latter  a 
caste  claiming  descent  from  the  Palla- 
vas  who  reigned  at  Conjeveram  (Sesha- 
giri  Sdstn),  [The  Madras  Gloss,  derives 
their  name  from  Tam.  pallam,  *low 
land,'  as  they  are  commonly  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  wet  lands.] 

PALE  ALE.  The  name  formerly 
given  to  the  beer  brewed  for  Indian  use. 
(See  BEEB.) 

1784. —  "  London  Porter  and  Pale  Ale, 
light  and  excellent,  Sicca  Rupees  150  per 
hhd."— Advt.  in  Seton-Karr,  i.  39. 

1798.  — "For  sale  .  .  .  Pale  Ale  (per 
hhd.) ...  Rs.  BO"— Bombay  Courier,  Jan.  19. 

[1801.—**  1.  Pale  Ale ;  2.  strong  ale ;  3. 
small  beer ;  4.  brilliant  beer ;  5.  strong 
porter ;  6.  light  porter  ;  7.  brown  stout." — 
Advt.  in  Carey,  Good  Old  Days,  i.  147.] 

1848. —  "Constant  dinners,  tiffins,  pale 
ale,  and  claret,  the  prodigious  labour  of 
cutchery,  and  the  refreshment  of  brandy 
pawnee,  which  he  was  forced  to  take  there, 
had  this  effect  upon  Waterloo  Sedley." — 
Vaniiy  Fair,  ed.  1867,  ii.  258. 

1853. — "Parmi  les  caf^,  les  cabarets,  les 
gargotes,  I'on  rencontre  9^  ot  \k  une  taveme 
anglaise  placard€e  de  sa  pancarte  de  porter 
simple  et  double,  d'old  Scotch  ale,  a'Easi 
India  Pale  beer."— 77*.  Gautier,  Constanti- 
nople, 22. 

1867.— 

**  Pain  bis,  galette  ou  panaton, 
Fromage  a  la  pie  ou  Stilton, 
Cidre  ou  pale-ale  de  Burton, 
Yin  de  brie,  ou  branne-mouton." 

Th.  Gautier  d  Ch.  Gamier. 

PALEMPOBE,  s.  A  kind  of  chintz 
bed-cover,  sometimes  made  of  beautiful 
patterns,  formerly  mswle  at  various 
})lace8  in  India,  especially  at  Sadras 
and  Masulipatam,  tlie  importation  of 
wliich  into  Europe  has  become  quite 
obsolete,  but  under  the  greater  ap- 
preciation of  Indian  manufactures  has 
recently  shown  some  tendency  to  re- 
\'ive.  The  etymology  is  not  quite 
certain, — we  know  no  place  of  the 
name  likely  to  have  beea  the  epony- 
mic, — and  possibly  it  is  a  corruption 
of  a  hybria  (Hind,  and  Pers.)  palang- 
poshy  *  a  bed-cover,'  which  occurs  below, 
and  which  may  have  been  perverted 
through  the  existence  of  Salempore  as 
a  kind  of  stuff.  The  probability  that 
the  word  originated  in  a  perversion  of 
jKilang-posh,  is  strengthened  by  the 
following  entry  in  Bluteau's  JXct. 
(SuppL  1727.) 

"Chaudus  or  Chaudrus  sao  buns  panos 
grandes,   que  sorvem  para  cobrir  camas  e 


outras  cousas.  SSo  pintados  de  cores  mny 
vistosas,  e  alguns  mais  finoe,  a  que  chamfio 
.palaagapiuee.  FabricaoH9e  de  algodfio  eaa 
iiengala  e  Choromandel," — ».«.  **  Chaudus  oa 
Chaudeus"  (this  I  cannot  identify,  perh&pe 
the  same  as  Ckoutar  among  Piece-goods) 
"  are  a  kind  of  lai^e  cloths  serving  to  cover 
beds  and  other  thing^.  They  are  painted 
with  gay  colours,  and  there  are  some  of  a 
finer  description  which  are  called  palanc*- 
poshee,"  &c. 

[For  the  mode  of  manufacture  at 
Masulipatam,  see  Joum.  Ind,  Art,  iiL 
14.  Mr.  Pringle  (Mddras  SeleetumA, 
4th  ser.  p.  71,  and  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo, 
1st  ser.  lii.  173)  has  questioned  this 
derivation.  The  word  may  have  been 
taken  from  the  State  and  town  of 
Pdlawpur  in  Guzerat,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  emporium  for  the  manu- 
factures of  N.  India,  which  was  lon^ 
noted  for  chintz  of  this  kind.] 

1648.—"  Int  Goveme  van  Raga  mandraga 
.  .  .  werden  veel  .  .  .  Salaxnpoi^  •  .  . 
gemaeckt." — Van  den  Broecke,  87. 

1673.— **  Staple  commodities  (at  BiAsali- 
patam)  are  calicuts  white  and  painted, 
ralemporee,  Carpets."— ^ryer,  34. 

1813.— 
"  A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 

A  fragment  of  his  palampore, 

His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  liren. 

His  back  to  earth,  his  face  to  heaven  .  .  ."* 
Byron,  The  Giaatar. 

1814. — "A  variety  of  tortures  were  in- 
flicted to  extort  a  confession ;  one  was  a 
sofa,  with  a  platform  of  tight  cordage  in 
network,  covered  with  a  palampore,  which 
concealed  a  hed  of  thorns  placed  under  it : 
the  collector,  a  corpulent  Banian,  was  then 
stripped  of  his  jama  (see  JAHMA),  or 
muslm  robe,  and  ordered  to  he  down.** — 
Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  429 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  54]. 

1817. — ".  .  .  these  cloths  .  .  .  serve  as 
coverlids,  and  are  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Indian  palempore." — RaiUt^ 
Java,  171  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  191]. 

[1866.— 
"  The  jewelled  amaun  of  thy  zemxem  is 
bare. 

And  the  folds  of  thy  palampore  wave  in 
the  air." 

Bon,  GauUier,  Eastern  Serenade,] 

1862.— **  Bala  posh,  or  Palang  poah,  qnih 
or  coverlet,  3(X)  to  ICXX)  rupees."— Pm^o^ 
Trade  Report,  App.  p.  xxxviii. 

1880.—'*.  .  .  and  third,  the  celebrated 
palampores,  or  *  bed-covers,'  of  Masulipa- 
tam, Fatehgarh,  Shikarpor,  Hazara,  and 
other  places,  which  in  point  of  art  decora- 
tion are  simply  incomparable." — Birdwood^ 
The  Industrial  Arts  qf  India,  260. 

PALI,  8.  The  name  of  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Southern  Buddhists, 
in  tact,  according  to  their  apparently 
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well-founded  tradition  Magadhtj  the 
dialect  of  what  we  now  call  South 
Bahar,  in  which  Sakya  Muni  dis- 
coursed. It  is  one  of  the  Prakrits  (see 
FBACBIT)  or  Aryan  vernaculars  of 
India,  and  has  probably  been  a  dead 
language  for  nearly  2000  years.  Pali 
in  Skt.  means  'aline,  row,  series' ;  and 
by  the  Buddhists  is  used  for  the  series 
of  their  Sacred  Texts.  Pdll-hluUiJid  is 
then  *the  language  of  the  Sacred 
Texts,'  %.€.  Magadhi;  and  this  is  called 
elliptically  by  the  Singhalese  P&li, 
Avhich  we  have  adopted  in  like  use. 
It  has  been  carried,  as  the  sacred 
language,  to  all  the  Indo-Chinese 
countries  which  have  derived  their 
religion  from  India  through  Ceylon. 
Pall  is  "  a  sort  of  Tuscan  among  the 
Prakrits  "  from  its  inherent  grace  and 
strength  (Ghilders).  But  the  analogy 
to  Tuscan  is  closer  still  in  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  modification  of  Sanskrit 
words,  used  in  Pali,  to  that  of  Latin 
words  used  in  Italian. 

Robert  Knox  does  not  apparently 
know  bv  that  name  the  Pali  language 
in  Ceylon.  He  only  speaks  of  the 
Books  of  Religion  as  "being  in  an 
elof^uent  stvle  which  the  Vulgar  people 
do  not  understand  "(p.  75);  and  in 
another  passage  says:  "They  have  a 
language  something  differing  from  the 
vulgar  tongue  (like  Lah'w  to  us)  which 
their  books  are  writ  in  "  (p.  109). 

1689.— "Lea  una  font  valoir  le  style  de 
leur  Alcoran,  lea  autres  de  leur  BAli."— 
LeUres  JSdif.  xxv.  61. 

1690.—"  .  .  .  thia  Doubt  proceeds  from 
the  Siamese^  understanding  two  Languages, 
riz.i  the  Vulgar,  which  is  a  simple  Tongue, 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  Monosyllables, 
without  CJonjugation  or  Declension ;  and 
Another  Language,  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  which  to  them  is  a  dead  Tongue, 
known  only  by  the  Learned,  which  is  called 
the  Balie  Tongue,  and  which  is  enricht  with 
the  inflexions  of  words,  like  the  Languages 
we  have  in  Europe.  The  terms  of  Religion 
And  Justice,  the  names  of  Offices,  and  all 
the  Ornaments  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue  are 
borrow'd  from  the  Balie."— />«  la  Loubire's 
Siam,  E.T.  1693,  p.  9. 

1795.— "Of  the  ancient  Pillis,  whoae 
language  oonatitutea  at  the  present  day  the 
sacred  text  of  Ava,  Pegue,  and'Siam,  aa 
well  aa  of  several  other  countries  eaatward 
<A  the  Ganges:  and|of  their  migration  from 
India  to  the  banka  of  the  Cali,  the  Nile  of 
Ethiopia,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation.* .  .  .  It  haa  been  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  writers  on  the 

•  The  writer  Is  here  led  away  by  Wilford's 
fionsenae. 


languages  of  the  Eaat,  that  the  Pali,  the  , 
sacred  language  of  the  priests  of  Boodh,  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Shanacrit  of  the  Bramina: 
and  there  certainly  ia  much  of  that  holy 
idiom  engrafted  on  the  vulgar  languapje  of 
Ava,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hindoo 
religion." — Symes^  337-8. 

1818.— "The  TalapoinB  ...  do  a^ply 
themaelvea  in  some  degree  to  study,  since 
according  to  their  rules  they  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  Sadk,  which  ia  the  grammar  of 
the  Pali  language  or  Magatk,  to  read  the 
Vini,  the  Padimot  .  .  .  and  the  aermona  of 
Godama.  ...  All  theae  booka  are  written 
in  the  Pidi  tongue,  but  the  text  ia  accom- 
panied by  a  Bormeae  tranalation.  They 
were  all  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  a 
certain  Brahmin  from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
—Sangemunu/8  Burmae  Empire^  p.  141. 

[1822.—".  .  .  the  aacred  booka  of  the 
Buddhists  are  composed  in  the  BaHi 
tongue.  .  .  ."—Wallace,  Fifteen  Tears  in 
Itiaia,  187.] 

1837.—"  Buddhists  are  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  their  sacred  and  claasical 
language,  the  M^adhi  or  Pili,  ia  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Sanacrit;  and  that  it 
had  attained  alao  a  higher  state  of  refine- 
ment than  ita  rival  tongue  had  acquired.  In 
aupport  of  thia  belief  they  adduce  various 
argumenta,  which,  in  their  judgment,  mo 
quite  concluaive.  They  obaerve  that  the 
very  word  PAli  aignifies  original,  text, 
regularity  ;  and  there  ia  scarcely  a  Buddhist 
scholar  in  Ceylon,  who,  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  will  not  quote,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  their  favourite  verse,- 

S&  Mdgadki;  mH/xt  hhd»&  (&c.). 

*  There  ia  a  language  which  ia  the  root; 
.  .  .  men  and  brtSimana  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  creation,  who  never  before  heard 
nor  uttered  a  human  accent,  and  even  the 
Supreme  Buddhoa,  spoke  it :  it  ia  M^gadhi. 

"  This  verae  ia  a  quotation  from  Kachch4- 
yan6'a  grammar,  the  oldest  referred  to  in 
the  P^H  literature  of  Ceylon.  .  .  .  Let  me 
...  at  once  avow,  that,  exclusive  of  all 
philological  considerations,  I  am  inclined, 
on  primA  facie  evidence— external  as  well 
as  internal— to  entertain  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  claims  of  the  Buddhists  on  this  nor- 
ticular  point."— (/cor^c  Tumour,  Introd.  to 
MalidxoaniOy  p.  xxii. 

1874.— "The  spoken  language  pf  Italy 
was  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  provincial 
dialects,  each  with  its  own  characteristics, 
the  Piedmontese  harsh,  the  Neapolitan 
nasal,  the  Tuscan  soft  and  flowing.  Theae 
dialects  had  been  rising  in  importance  aa 
Latin  declined;  the  birth-time  of  a  new 
literary  language  was  imminent.  Then 
''  came  Dante,  and  choosing  for  his  immortal 
Commedia  the  finest  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  vernaculars,  raised  it  at  once  to  the 
poaition  of  dignity  which  it  atill  retaina. 
Read  Sanakrit  for  Latin,  Magadheae  for 
Tuscan,  and  the  TJiree  Baaketa  for  the 
Divina  Commedia,  and  the  parallel  ia  com- 

Slete.  .  .  .  Like    Italian   Pali  is   at   once 
owing  and  sonorous ;  it  ia  a  charactoriatac 
of  both  langiiagea  that  neariy  every  word 
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«  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  that  all  harsh  oonjunc- 
taons  are  softened  down  by  assimilation, 
elision,  or  crasis,  while  on  the  other  hand 
both  lend  themselves  easily  to  the  expression 
of  sublime  and  vigorous  thought." — Childen, 
Preface  to  Pali  Diet,  pp.  ziii-xiv. 

'^  PAIiE££-0ABB7,8.  A*palankin- 
coach,'  as  it  is  termed  in  India :  t.«. 
a  carriage  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
palankin  on  wheels  ;  Hind.  pdlM-gdrt, 
The  word  is  however  one  formed  uncf  er 
European  influences.  ["The  system 
of  conveyinff  passengers  by  palkee 
carriages  ana  trucks  was  first  estab- 
lished between  Caw^npore  and  Allaha- 
bad in  May  1843,  and  extended  to 
AUyghur  in  November  of  the  same 
year ;  Delhi  was  included  in  June 
1845,  Agra  and  Meerut  about  the 
same  time ;  the  now-going  line  not 
being,  however,  ready  till  January 
1846"  (Carey,  Good  Old  Days,  ii.  91).] 

1878. — "The  Governor-General's  carriage 
.  .  .  may  be  jostled  by  the  hired  'palki- 
gharry,'  with  its  two  wretched  ponies,  rope 
harness,  nearly  naked  driver,  and  wheels 
whose  sinuous  motions  impress  one  with 
the  idea  that  they  roust  come  off  at  the 
next  revolution." — Life  in  the  Mofussil,  i.  38. 

This  description  applies  rather  to  the 
craachee  (q-v.)  than  to  the  palkee-garrv, 
which  is  (or  used  to  be)  seldom  so  sordidly 
equipt.  [Mr.  Kipling's  account  of  the 
Calcutta  palH  pan  (Beast  and  Man^  192)  is 
equally  uncomplimentary.] 

PALMTBA,  s.  The  fan-palm 
(Boras»U8  flahelliformis),  which  is  very 
commonly  cultivated  in  S.  India  and 
Ceylon  (as  it  is  also  indeed  in  the 
Ganges  valley  from  Farrukhabad  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Delta),  and  hence 
was  called  by  the  Portuguese  par  ex- 
cellence, palmeira  or  *the  palm-tree.' 
Sir  J.  Hooker  writes :  "  I  believe  this 
palm  is  nowhere  wild  in  India  ;  and 
nave  always  suspected  that  it,  like  the 
tamarind,  was  introduced  from  Africa." 
[So  Watt,  Econ.  Diet.  i.  604.]  It  is  an 
important  tree  in  the  economy  of  S. 
India,  Ceylon,  and  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago as  producing  jaggery  (q-v.)  or 
*  palm-sugar  * ;  whilst  the  wooa  aflfords- 
rafters  and  laths,  and  the  leaf  gives  a 
material  for  thatch,  mats,  umDrellas, 
fans,  and  a  substitute  for  paper.  Its 
minor  uses  are  many  :  indeed  it  is 
supposed  to  supply  nearly  all  the 
wants  of  man,  and  a  Tamil  proverb 
ascribes  to  it  801  uses  (see  Ferguson's 
Palmyra-Palm  of  Ceylon,  and  Tennent's 


Ceylon,  i.  Ill,  ii.  519  aeqq.;  also  see 
BRAB). 

1563.—" ...  A  ilha  de  Ceilfio  ...  ha 
muitas  iMLbneinui."— (7arcta,  ff.  65v-66. 

1673.— "Their  Building  suit  with  the 
Country  and  State  of  the  mhabitanta,  beings 
mostly  contrived  for  Gonveniency:  the 
Poorer  are  made  of  Boughs  and  olios  of  the- 
Palmeroeik"- ^ryw,  199. 

1718.—" .  .  .  Leaves  of  a  Tree  called 
Palmeinu"— Prop,  of  the  Gospel  in  the  BaM^ 
iii.  85. 

1756.— "The  interval  was  planted  with 
rows  of  palmira,  and  coco-nut  trees.** — 
Orme,  ii.  90,  ed.  1803. 

I860.— "Here,  too,  the  beautiful  imlmyxm. 
palm,  which  abouncU  over  the  north  of  the 
Island,  begins  to  appear." — TenneniU  Ceyfam^ 
ii.  54. 

PALMYRA  POINT,  n.p.  Other- 
wise called  Pt.  Pedro,  [a  corruption  of 
the  Port.  Punta  das  Peara^s,  *  the  rocky- 
cape,'  a  name  descriptive  of  the  natui^ 
features  of  the  coast  (Tennent,  ii.  535)]. 
This  is  the  N.E.  point  of  Ceylon,  the 
high  palmyra  trees  on  which  are  con- 
spicuous. 

PALMTEAS,  POmr,  n.p.  Thi» 
is  a  headland  on  the  Oriasa  coast,  (juite 
low,  but  from  its  prominence  at  the 
most  projecting  part  of  the  combined 
MahanadT  and  BrahmanI  delta  an  im- 
portant landmark,  especially  in  former 
days,  for  ships  bound  from  the  south 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  all  the 
more  for  the  dangerous  shoal  off  it.  A 
point  of  the  Mahauadi  delta,  24  milefv 
to  the  south-west,  is  called  False  Pointy 
from  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for 
P.  Palmyras. 

1553.—" .  .  .  o  Cabo  Seg6gora,  a  que  os 
nossos  chamam  das  Palmeiras  por  faunias 
que  alii  estam,  as  quaes  os  navigantes  notam 
por  Ihes  dar  conhecimento  da  terra.  E  deste 
cabo  .  .  .  fazemos  fim  do  Reyno  Orixi." — 
BarroSy  I.  ix.  1. 

1598.—" ...  2  miles  (Dutch)  before  vou 
come  to  the  point  of  Palmexias,  you  :«iuUI 
see  certaine  blacke  houels  standing  vppon  a 
land  that  is  higher  than  all  the  laind  Uiere- 
abouts,  and  from  thence  to  the  Point  it 
beginneth  againe  to  be  low  ground  and  .  .  . 
you  shall  see  some  small  (but  not  oner  whiteV 
sandie  D&wnes . . .  you  shall  finde  being  right 
against  the  point  de  Palmoria«  .  .  .  that 
vpon  the  point  there  is  neyther  tree  nor 
bush,  and  although  it  hath  the  name  of  the 
Point  of  Palm-trees,  it  hath  notwithstanding 
right  forth,  but  one  Pftlme  tree." — LimschoUn^ 
3?Book,ch.  12. 

[c.  166.5.—"  Even  the  Portuguese  of  Opouf: 
(see    HOOGLY),     in     Bengale,    purchased 
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without  scruple  these  wretched  cai)tive8, 
and  the  horrid  traffic  was  transacted  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  island  of  Oallia,  near  Cape 
dac  Palmas."— ^«nitt>r,  ed.  Conttable,  176.] 
1823.— "It  is  a  lai^e  delta,  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Maha-Nuddee  and  other 
rivers,  the  northernmost  of  which  insulates 
Cape  Pal]niTa8."-J?e^,  ed.  1844,  i.  88. 

[PAMBBE,  s.  An  ai-ticle  of  dress 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
various  purposes,  as  a  scarf,  and 
perhaj)S  as  a  turban.  Mr.  Y.usul  Ali 
{Mwiograph  on  Silk  Fabrics,  81)  classes 
it  among  'fabrics  which  are  simply 
wrapped  over  the  head  and  shouldera 
by  men  and  women ' ;  and  he  adds : 
"The  Pamii  is  used  by  women  and 
children,  generally  amongst  Hindus." 
His  specimens  are  some  3  yards  long 
by  1  Droad,  and  are  made  of  pure  silk 
or  silk  and  cotton,  with  an  ornamental 
border.  The  word  does  not  appear  in 
the  Hind,  dictionaries,  but  Molesworth 
has  Mahr.  |w?marl,  *a  sort  of  silk  cloth.' 

[1616.— "He  covered  my  head  with  his 
Pamtore."— /Mter,  Letters,  iv.  344.] 

For  some  of  the  following  quotiitions 
and  notes  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
Foster. 

[1617. — "Antelopes  and  ramshelles,*  which 
bear  the  finest  wool  in  the  world,  with  which 
they  make  very  delicate  mantles,  called 
FtLvnaameacyB.'*— Joseph  Safhank  to  the  E, 
India  Co.,  Agra,  Nov.  22,  1617 ;  India  Office 
Records,  0.  C.,  No.  568. 

[1627. — "  L'on  y  [Kashmir]  travaille  aussi 
plusieurs  Vomens  [misprint  for  PomeriB, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  a  stuff  from 
Kashmir  and  Lahore],  qui  sont  des  pieces 
d'estoffes  longues  de  trois,  aulnes,  et  largers 
de  deux,  faite  de  laine  de  moutons,  qui  croit 
au  derriere  de  ces  bestes,  et  qui  est  aussi 
fine  que  de  la  soye:  on  tient  ces  estoffes 
expos^  au  froid  pendant  Thy ver :  elles  ont 
un  beau  lustre,  semhlables  aux  tahis  de  nos 
cartiers." — Frari^ois  Pelsart,  in  Themwt's 
Rilations  de  divers  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pt.  2, 

[1634.  —  A  letter  in  the  India  Office  of 
Dec.  29  mentions  that  the  Grovernor  of 
Surat  presented  to  the  two  chief  Factors  a 
horse  and  "  a  coat  and  paxnoiine  "  apiece. 

[  ,,  0.  C,  No.  1.543a  (I.  0.  Records) 
mentions  the  presentation  to  the  President 
of  Surat  of  a  "coat  and  pamorine." 

[1673.— "A  couple  of  pamerins,  which  are 
fine  mantles." — /rt/ers  New  Account,  p.  79  ; 
also  see  177  ;  in  11^  ramerin. 

1766.—" ...  a  lungee  (see  LOONOHEE) 
or  clout,  barely  to  cover  their  nakedness, 


♦  Qaery  (i.)  rdmun  (Hind.)  or  rama  (I^dakhi) 
dUbeUtBthe  rama  (special  \'ariety  of  goat)  -goat; 
(iL)  or  is  Salbank  mixing  rama-shdl  (goat-shawl), 
the  product,  with  the  name  of  the  animal  pro- 
ducing the  raw  material? 


and  a  pamree  or  loose  mantle  to  throw 
over  their  shoulders,  or  to  lye  on  upon  th» 
ground."— C/roftf,  2nd  ed.  ii.  81.] 

PANGHANQAM,  a.  Skt.= 
*  qninque-partite.*  A  native  almanac 
in  S.  India  is  called  so,  because  it 
contains  information  on  five  subjects^ 
viz.  Solar  Days,  Lunar  Days,  Asterisms^ 
Yo^as,  and  karanas  (certain  astrological 
divisions  of  the  days  of  a  month). 
Panchanga  is  used  also,  at  least  by 
Buchanan  below,  for  the  Brahman 
who  keeps  and  interprets  the  almanac 
for  the  villagers.  [This  should  be  Skt. 
panchdngl.']  ^ 

1612.  —  "  Every  year  they  make  new- 
almanacs  for  the  eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  of 
the  Moon,  and  they  have  a  perpetual  ono 
which  serves  to  pronounce  their  auguries, 
and  this  they  call  Panchagfto."— Couto,  Y. 
vi.  4. 

1661.— "The  Bramins,  in  order  to  know 
the  good  and  bad  days,  have  made  certain 
writings  after  the  fashion  of  our  Almanacks,, 
and  these  they  call  Pailjangam."— /^mi/«» 
55.  This  author  gives  a  specimen  (pp.. 
63-69). 

1800. — "No  one  without  consulting  the 
Panchanga,  or  almanac-keeper,  knows  when 
he  is  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  religion." 
— Buchanan's  Mysore,  &c.,  i.  234. 

i  PANDAL,  PENDAUL,  s.  A  shed. 
Tamil,  paiidal^  [Skt.  handli,  *  to  bind']. 

1651.—".  .  .  it  is  the  custom  in  thia 
country  when  there  is  a  Bride  in  the  houso 
to  set  up  before  the  door  certain  stake» 
somewhat  taller  than  a  man,  and  these  are 
covered  with  lighter  sticks  on  which  foliage 
is  put  to  make  a  shade.  .  .  .  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  Pandael  in  the  country 
speech." — Rogerius,  12. 

1717.— "Water-Bandehi,  which  are  little 
sheds  for  the  Conveniency  of  drinking 
W&teT/*^PhaHps's  Account,  19. 

1745. — "  Je  siiivis  la  procession  d'un  pen 
loin,  et  arriv€  aux  sepultures,  j'y  vis  un 
pandel  on  tente  dress^e,  sur  la  fosse  du 
defunt;  elle  6t&it  om6e  de  branches  de- 
figuier,  de  toiles  peintes,  &c.  L'int^rieur 
6tait  garnie  de  petites  lampes  allum^es." — 
Norhert,  M^moires^  iii.  32. 

1781. — "Les  gens  riches  font  construir 
devant  leur  porte  un  autre  pendal." — Son- 
nerat,  ed.  1782,  i.  134. 

1800.—"  I  told  the  farmer  that,  as  I  meant 
to  make  him  pay  his  full  rent,  I  could  not 
take  his  fowl  and  milk  without  paying  for 
them  ;  and  that  1  would  not  enter  his  pun- 
dull,  because  he  had  not  paid  the  labourers- 
who  made  it." — Letter  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  in 
Life,  i.  283. 

1814.— "There  I  beheld,  assembled  in 
the  same  pandaul,  or  reposing  under  the- 
friendly    banian-tree,    the    Gosannee    (see? 
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€K)SAIN)  in  a  state  of  nudity,  the  Yogee 
<see  JOOEE)  with  a  lark  or  paroquet  hia 
■Hole  companion  for  a  thousand  miles.** — 
Forbes,  Or.  Metn.  ii.  466 ;  J[2nd  ed.  ii.  72. 
In  ii.  109  he  writes  PendallJ. 

1815.~"PandaalB  were  erected  opposite 
the  two  principal  fords  on  the  river,  where 
under  my  meaical  superintendence  skilful 
natives  provided  with  eau-de-luce  and  other 
remedies  were  constantly  stationed." — Dr. 
JI^Kemie,  in  Anaiic  Researchety  xiii.  329. 

PANDABAM,  s.  A  Hindu  ascetic 
mendicant  of  the  (so-called)  Siidra,  or 
even  of  a  lower  caste.  A  priest  of  the 
lower  Hindu  castes  of  S.  India  and 
Ceylon.  Tamil,  panddram,  C.  P. 
Brown  says  the  Pandaram  is  properly 
a  Vaishnava,  but,  otlier  authors  apply 
the  name  to  Saiva  priests.  fThe 
Madras  Gloss,  derives  tne  word  from 
Ski.  pdndu-ranga,  *  white-coloured.' 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Stuart  {Man  of  N. 
Arcot.  i.  199)  derive  it  from  Skt.  ohdn- 
dagdra,  *a  temple-treasury/  wherein 
were  employed  those  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world.  "The  Pandarams 
seem  ,to  receiye  numerous  recruits  from 
the  Saivite  Siidra  castes,  who  choose 
to  make  a  profession  of  piety  and 
wander  al)out  begging.  They  are,  in 
reality,  very  lax  in  their  modes  of  life, 
often  drinking  liquor  and  eating 
animal,  food  furnished  by  any  respect- 
-able  Siidra.  They  often  serve  in 
5iva  temples,   where    they   make    up 

fr lands  of  flowers  to  decorate  the 
igam,  and  blow  brass  trumpets  when 
•offerings  are  made  or  processions  take 
jilace  "  (ibid.).] 

1711.—".  .  .  But  the  destruction  of  50 
•or  60,000  paeodas  worth  of  grain  .  .  .  and 
killing  the.  Pandamim ;  these  are  things 
which  make  his  demands  really  carry 
too  much  justice  with  them." — Letter  in 
Whfelery  ii.  163. 

1717. — ".  .  Bramans,  Pantarongal, 
4ind  other  holy  men."— Phillips's  Account, 
18.    The  word  is  here  in  the  Tamil  plural. 

1718.— "Abundance  of  Bramanes,  Pan- 
tares,  and  Poets  .  .  .  flocked  together."— 
Propn.  of  the  Gospel,  ii.  18. 

1746. — "On  voit  ici  (^uelquefois  les  Pan- 
darams ou  Penitens  qui  ont  4t6  en  p^€rin- 
■age  k  Benji^ale;  quand  ils  retournent  ils 
■ap{)ortent  ici  avec  grand  soin  de  I'eau  du 
Oange  dans  des  {>ot8  ou  vases  bien  form^." 
— Sorbert,  Mint.  iii.  28. 

c.  1760.  — "The  Pandarams,  the  Ma- 
hometan  priests,  and  the  Bramins  thomselves 
jield  to  the  force  of  truth." — Orose,  i.  252. 

1781.—"  Les  Pandarons  ne  sont  pas  moins 
T6\4r4s  que  les  iSaniasU.  lis  sont  de  la 
jsecte  de  Chiven,   se  barbouillont  toute  la 


figure,  la  poitrine,  et  les  bras  avec  des 
cendres  de  houze  de  vache,"  &c. — SonnenU^ 
8vo.  ed.,  ii.  113-114. 

1798.— "The  other  figure  is  of  a  Panda- 
ram  or  Senassey,  of  the  class  of  pil^^nms 
to  the  various  pagod&s." — Pennant**  Vtetc  t>f 
Jftndostan,  preface. 

1800.— "In  Chera  the  PUjdris  (see  POO- 
JABEE)  or  priests  in  these  temples  are  all 
Pandanims,  who  are  the  Sddras  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  Siva's  temples.  .  .  ." — 
BuchaTuin's  Mysore,  kc,  ii.  338. 

1809.— "The  chief  of  the  pagoda  (Rames- 
waram),  br  Pandaram,  waiting  on  the 
beach."— iLrf.  Valentin,  i.  338. 

I860.— "In  the  island  of  Nainativoe,  to 
the  south-west  of  Jafna,  there  was  till 
recently  a  little  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Naga  Tambiran,  in  which  consie- 
crated  serpents  were  tenderly  reared  by  the 
Pandarams,  and  daily  fed  at  the  expense  uf 
the  worshippers." — Tennenl*s  Ceylon,  i.  373. 

PANDABANI,  u.  p.  The  name  of 
a  port  of  Malal)ar  of  great  reputation 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  name  which  has 
gone  through  many  curious  corrup- 
tions. Its  position  is  clear  enough 
from  Vartliema's  statement  that  an  un- 
inhabited island  stood  opposite  at  three 
leagues  distance,  which  must  be  the 
"  Sacrifice  Rock  "  of  our  charts.  [The 
Madras  Gloss,  identifies  it  with  Collani.] 
The  name  appears  upon  no  modern 
map,  but  it  still  attaches  to  a  miserable 
fishing  village  on  the  sit«,  in  the  form 
Pantalani  (approx.  lat.  ll**  26^,  a 
little  way  north  of  Koilandi.  It  is 
seen  below  in  Ibn  Batuta's  notice  that 
Pandarani  afforded  an  e.xceptioiial 
shelter  to  shipping  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  This  is  referred  to  in  an 
interesting  letter  to  one  of  the  present 
writers  from  his  friend  Ool.  (now  Lt.- 
Gen.)  R  H.  Sankey,  C.B.,  R.E.,  dated 
Madras,  13th  Feby.,  1881 :  "One  very 
extraordinary  feature  on  the  coast  is 
the  occurrence  of  mud-banks  in  from 
I  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  which  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  both  surf  and 
swell  to  such  an  extent  that  ships  can 
run  into  the  patches  of  water  so 
sheltered  at  the  very  height  of  the 
monsoon,  when  the  elements  are  rag- 
ing, and  not  only  find  a  perfectly  still 
sea,  but  are  able  to  land  their  cargoes. 
.  .  .  Possibly  the  snugness  of  some 
of  the  harbours  frequented  by  the 
Chinese  junks,  such  as  Paadamii, 
may  have  been  mostly  due  to  banks 
of  Ihis  kind?  By  the  way,  I  suspect 
your  *  Pandarani '  was  nothing  but  the 
roadstead    of    Coulete    (Coulandi    or 
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ijuelande  of  our  Atlas).  The  Master 
Attendant  who  accompanied  me,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  good  opinion  of  it  as 
JLJi  anchorage,  and  as  well  sheltered.'' 
£8ee  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  72.] 

c.  1150. — '^Fandaxiiia  is  a  town  built  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  which  comes  from 
JIantbdr  (see  MALABAR),  where  vessels 
from  India  and  Sind  cast  anchor.  The 
inhabitants  are  rich,  the  markets  well 
supplied,  and  trade  flourishing."  —  Edrisi, 
in  EUiot,  i.  90. 

1296.— "In  the  year  (1296)  it  was  pro- 
hibited to  merchants  who  traded  in  fine 
or  costly  products  with  Maparh  (Ma'bar  or 
Coromandel),  Pet-nan  (?)  and  Fantalaina, 
three  foreign  kingdoms,  to  export  any  one 
-of  them  more  than  the  value  of  50,000  tijig 
in  paper  money." — Chinese  AnnaU  of  Vie 
Mongol  Dtfiuuty^  quoted  by  Pautkier,  Marc 
Pot,  632. 

c.  1800. — "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  the 
first  is  Sind^tfr,  then  Faknilr,  then  the 
-country  of  Manjanlr,  then  the  country  of 
Hili,  Ihen  the  country  of  (Fandaraina*)." 
—BathUiuddin,  in  £litot,  i.  68. 

c.  1321. — "And  the  forest  in  which  the 

Sepper  £^weth  extendeth  for  a  good  18 
ays'  journey,  and  in  that  forest  there 
be  two  cities,  the  one  whereof  is  called 
Flandrina,  and  the  other  CijnaUin*'  (see 
8HINKALI).  —  Friar  Odoric,  m  Catkatf, 
Ac.,  76. 

c.  1343.—"  From  Boddfattan  we  proceeded 
to  Fandaraina,  a  great  and  fine  town  with 
gardens  and  bazars.  The  Musulmans  there 
occupy  three  quarters,  each  having  its 
mosque.  ...  It  is  at  this  town  that  the 
ships  of  China  pass  the  winter"  {i.e.  the 
fi.W.  monsoon).— /6a  Batuta,  iv.  88.  (Com- 
pare Roteiro  below.) 

c.  1442.-^"  The  humble  author  of  this 
narrative  having  received  his  order  of  dis- 
missal departed  from  Calicut  by  sea,  after 
having  parsed  the  port  of  Bendinaneh  (read 
Bandaillnah,  and  see  MANQALORE,  a) 
^tuated  on  the  coast  of  Melabar,  (he) 
reached  the  port  of  Mangalor.  .  .  ." — 
Aitdurrazzdl't  m  India  in  Xvth  Cent.,  20. 

1496. — ".  .  .  hum  lugar  que  se  chama 
Pandarany  .  .  .  por  que  alii  estava  bom 
porto,  e  que  alii  nos  amarassemos  .  .  .  e 
-que  era  costume  que  oe  navios  que  vinham  a 
«sta  terra  pousasem  alii  por  estarem  seguros. 
-  .  ." — R(keiro  de  Vaseo  da  (Jama,  53. 

1503.— "Da  poi  feceno  vela  et  in  vn 
porto  de  dicto  Re  chiamato  Fondarane 
anmzomo  molta  gSte  c5  artelaria  et  doliber- 
omo  andare  verso  il  regno  de  Cuchin.  ..." 
— Letter  qf  King  Emanuel,  p.  5. 

c.  1606. — ^'  Questo  capitanio  si  trovb  nave 
17  de  mercadanti  Mori  in  uno  porto  se 
-ohima  Panidarami,  e  combatt^  con  oueste 
le  quali  se  messeno  in  terra ;  per  moao  che 
-questo  capitanio  mandb  tutti  li  soi  copani 
ben  armadi  con  un  baril  do   polvere  per 

*  This  is  the  true  reading,  see  note  at  the  place, 
And /.  JL  Ujl  Soo.  N.S. 


cadaun  oopano,  e  mise  fuoco  dentro  dette 
navi  de  Mori;  e  tutte  quelle  brasoUe,  con 
tutte  quelle  spezierie  che  erano  carghe  per 
la  Mecha,  e  s'intende  ch'  erano  molto 
ricche.  .  .  ." — Leonardo  Ca'  Masaer,  20-21. 

1510. — "  Here  we  remained  two  days,  and 
then  departed,  and  went  to  a  place  which 
is  called  Pandarani,  distant  from  this  one 
day's  joumepr,  and  which  is  subject  to  the 
Kin^  of  Calicut.  This  place  is  a  wretched 
aflfair,  and  has  no  port." — Varthema,  153. 

1516. — "Further  on,  south  south-east,  is 
another  Moorish  place  which  is  called  Pan- 
jdarani,  in  which  also  there  are  many  ships." 
—Barbosa,  152. 

In  Bowlandson's  Translation  of  the  Tohfal- 
ul-Majdhidln  (Or.  Tran*l.  Fund,  1833),  the 
name  is  habitually  misread  Fundreeah  for 
Fandaraina. 

1536. — "Martim  Afonso  .  .  .  ran  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  the  paraos,  the  galleys 
and  caravels  keeping  the  sea,  and  the  foists 
hugging  the  shore.  And  one  morning  they 
came  suddenly  on  Cunhalemarcar  with  25 
paraot,  which  the  others  had  sent  to  collect 
rice  ;  and  on  catching  sight  of  them  as  they 
came  along  the  coast  towards  the  Isles  of 
Pandarane,  Diogo  de  Reynoso,  who  was  in 
advance  of  our  foists,  he  and  his  brother 
.  .  .  and  Diogo  Corvo  .  .  .  set  off  to  engage 
the  Moors,  who  were  numerous  and  well 
armed.  And  Cunhale,  when  he  knew  it  was 
Martim  Afonso,  laid  all  pressure  on  his  oars 
to  double  the  Point  of  Tiracole.  .  .  ." — 
Correa,  iii.  775. 

PANDY,  s.  The  most  current  col- 
loquial name  for  the  Sepoy  mutineer 
during  1867-58.  The  surname  Pdnde 
[Skt.  Pa7idita]  was  a  very  common 
one  among  the  high-caste  Sepoys  of 
the  Bengal  army,  being  the  title  of 
a  Jdt  Qot,  gotra]  or  subdi\dsional 
branch  of  the  Brahmins  of  the  Upper 
Provinces,  which  furnished  many  men 
to  the  ranks.  "The  first  two  men 
hung"  (for  mutiny)  "at  Barrackpore 
were  Pandies  by  caste,  hence  all 
sepoys  were  Pandies,  and  ever  will 
be  so  called"  (BourcJiier,  as  below). 
"In  the  Bengal  army  before  the 
Mutiny,  there  was  a  person  employed 
in  the  quarter-guara  to  strike  the 
gong,  who  was  Known  as  the  gunta 
Pandy  "  (Af.-6?.  Keatinge).  Ghaiitd,  *a 
gong  or  belL' 

1857.  —  "As  long  f\a  I  feel  the  entire 
confidence  I  do,  that  we  shall  triumph  over 
this  iniquitous  combination,  I  cannot  feel 
gloom.  I  leave  this  feeling  to  the  PandiM, 
who  have  sacrificed  honour  and  existence  to 
the  ghost  of  a  delusion."  — /T.  (Jreatked, 
LeUtrt  during  ike  Sirge  of  Delhi,  99. 

„  "We  had  not  long  to  wait  before 
the  line  of  g^ns,  howitzers,  and  mortar  carts. 
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chiefly  drawn  by  elephants,  soon  hove  in 
sight.  .  .  .  Poor  Pandy,  what  a  pounding 
was  in  store  for  you !  ,  .  ." — nourchier^ 
Eight  Mowtkt*  Campaign  againtt  ike  Bengal 
Sepoy  Anriiff  47. 


PANGAB A,  PANGAIA,  8.  From 
the  quotations,  a  kind  of  boat  used 
on  tne  E.  coast  of  Africa.  [Pyrard 
de  Laval  (i.  53,  Hak.  Soc.)  speaks  of  a 
"  kind  of  raft  called  a  paQguaye,''  on 
which  Mr.  Gray  comments :  "  As 
Rivara  points  out,  Pyrard  mistakes 
the  use  of  the  word  panguaye,  or,  as 
the  Portuguese  write  it,  pangaio^ 
which  was  a  small  sailing  canoe.  .  .  . 
Rivara  says  the  word  is  still  used  in 
Portuguese  India  and  Africa  for  a 
two-masted  bar^  with  lateen  sails. 
It  is  mentioned  m  Lancaster's  Voyages 
(Hak.  Soc.  pp.  6,  6,  and  26),  where  it 
is  descri])ed  as  being  like  a  barge  with 
one  mat  sail  of  coco-nut  leaves.  '  The 
barge  is  sowed  together  with  the 
rinaes  of  trees  and  pinned  with 
wooden  pinnes.'  See  also  Alb.  Cortim. 
Hak.  Soc.  iii.  p.  60,  note ;  and  Dr. 
Bumell's  note  to  Linschoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  p.  32,  where  it  appears  that  the 
word  is  used  as  early  as  1505,  in  Dom 
ManoePs  letter."] 

[1513.— Pandejada  and  Panguagada  are 
used  for  a  sort  of  boat  near  Malacca  in 
D'Andrado's  Letter  to  Alboquorque  of  22 
Feby. ;  and  we  have  *'a  Pandejada  laden 
with  supplies  and  arms"  in  India  Office  MS., 
Corpo  Chronologico,  vol.  i.] 

1591.—".  .  .  divers  Pangaras  or  boates, 
which  are  pinned  with  wooden  pinnes,  and 
sowed  together  with  Palmito  cordes." — 
Barker,  in  Haklwjt,  ii,  688. 

1598.— "In  this  fortresse  of  Sofala  the 
Captaine  of  Momxmbuiue  hath  a  Factor,  and 
twice  or  thrice  every  yere  he  sendeth 
certaine  boats  called  Pangaios,  which  saile 
alon^  the  shore  to  fetch  gold,  and  bring  it 
to  MoMandyique.  These  PangaiOB  are  made 
of  light  planks,  and  sowed  together  with 
cords,  without  any  nailes." — LinKhoUn^  ch. 
4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 

1616.—"  Each  of  these  bars,  of  Quilimane, 
Cumama,  and  Luabo,  allows  of  the  entrance 
of  vessels  of  100  tons,  viz.,  galeots  and 
pangaiOB,  loaded  with  cloth  and  provisions ; 
and  when  they  enter  the  river  they  dis- 
charge cargo  into  other  light  and  very  long 
boats  called  wIt"^'^  .  .  ." — Bocarroj 
Decada,  534. 

[1766.— "Their  larger  boats,  caUed  pan- 
gnays,  are  raised  some  feet  from  the  sides 
with  reeds  and  branches  of  trees,  well  bound 
together  with  small -cord,  and  afterwards 
made  water-proof,  with  a  kind  of  bitumen, 
or  resinous  substance." — (rrose,  2nd  ed.  ii.  13.] 


PANGOLIN,  8.  This  book-name 
for  the  Manis  is  Malay  Pangitlang^ 
*the  creature  that  roUs  itself  up.'' 
[Scott  says:  "The  Malay  word  is. 
peng-goUng^  transcribed  also  Tpeng- 
gvMngy  Katingan  pmgiling.  It  meaii:i. 
*  roller,'  or,  more  literally,  *roll  u^.' 
The  word  is  formed  from  goling^  *  roiV 
wrap,'  with  the  denominative  prefix 
pe-,  which  takes  before  g  the  form 
peng"  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  the 
modem  Malay  form  is  Ung-giUng  or 
wngailingy  but  the  latter  seems  to  Le 
us^,  not  for  the  ManiSy  but  for  a  kind 
of  centipede  which  rolls  itself  up^ 
"The  word  pan^lin,  to  judge  by- 
its  form,  should  be  derived  frouL 
gulingj  which  means  to  *  roll  over  and 
over.  The  word  pangguling  or  petig^ 
guling  in  the  required  sense  of  Mani4^ 
does  not  exist  in  standard  Malay.  The 
word  was  either  derived  from  some 
out-of-the-way  dialect,  or  was  due  to 
some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  Europeans  who  first  adopted  it.'* 
Its  use  in  English  begins  with  Pennant 
(Synopsis  of  Qtuidrupedsy  1771,  p.  3S9). 
Aclam  Burt  gives  a  dissection  of  the 
animal  in  Asiat  Res.  ii.  353  seqq.^  Ic 
is  the  Manis  pentedadyla  of  Linn. ; 
called  in  Hind,  bajrlnt  (i.e,  SkL  «yr<i- 
kita  *  adamant  reptile*).  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  Manis 
might  have  been  the  creature  which 
was  shown  as  a  gold-digging  ant  (setr 
Busbeck  below)  ;  was  not  this  also  the 
creature  that  Bertrandon  de  la  BrcK-- 
quiere  met  with  in  the  desert  of  Qaza  I 
When  pursued,  "  it  b^n  to  cry  like 
a  cat  at  the  approach  of  a  dog.  Pierre 
de  la  Vaudrei  struck  it  on  the  batk 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  but  it  did 
no  harm,  from  being  covered  with 
scales  like  a  sturgeon,  a. D.  1432,  (T^ 
IFrigJU's  Early  Travels  in  Palestitte^  p. 
290)  (Bohn).  It  is  remarkable  to  find 
the  statement  that  these  ants  w-ere- 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  Kin^  of 
Persia  recurring  in  Herodotus  and  in 
Busbeck,  with  an  interval  of  nearly 
2000  years  !  We  see  that  the  suggc*s- 
tion  of  the  Manis  being  the  eold- 
digging  ant  has  been  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Blakesley  in  his  Herodotus.  ["It 
is  now  understood  that  the  gold-dig- 
ging ants  were  neither,  as  ancients- 
supposed,  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
real  ants,  nor,  ab  many  learned  nit- n 
have  since  supposed,  large  animals- 
mistaken  for  ante,  but  Tibetan^  miners 
who,  like    their    descendante  of    the 
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present  day,  preferred  working  their 
mines  in  winter  when  the  frozen  soil 
.stands  well  and  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
them  by  falling  in.  The  Sanskrit 
word  pipilika  denotes  both  an  ant  and 
jQ,  particular  kind  of  gold  "  (McGrindU, 
Ancient  India,  its  Invasion  by  Alexander 
4}ie  Great,  p.  341  seq.] 

c.  B.O.  445.— "Here  in  this  desert,  there 
live  amid  the  sand  great  ants,  in  size  some- 
what less  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes. 
The  Persian  King  has  a  number  of  them, 
which  have  been  caught  by  the  hunters  in 
the  land  whereof  we  are  speaking.  .  .  ." — 
Herod,  iii.  102  {Rawlinton's  tr.). 

1562.— Among  presents  to  the  G.  Turk 
from  the  King  of  Persia:  "in  his  inusitati 
generis  animantes,  (jualem  memini  dictum 
f  uisse  allatam  formicam  Indicam  mediocris 
canis  magnitudine,  mordacem  admodum  et 
-BAeram"  —  Biubequii  Opera,  Elzev.,  1633, 
p.  348. 

PANIGALE,  8.  This  is  mentioned 
by  Bluteau  (vi.  223)  as  an  Indian 
•disease,  a  swelling  of  the  feet.  CdU 
is_here  probably  the  Tamil  kdl,  *leg.' 
[Anaikkdl  is  the  Tamil  name  for  what 
IS  commonly  called  Gochili  Leg.] 

^  PANIKAB,  PANYCA,  &c.,  s. 
Malayal.  vanikan,  *a  fencing- master, 
s,  teacher'  [MaL  pani,  *work,'  karan, 
^doer*]  ;  but  at  present  it  more  usually 
means  *  an  astrologer.' 

1518.— "And  there  are  very  skilful  men 
-who  teach  this  art  (fencing),  and  they  are 
.called  PanicarB."— Bar 60W,  128. 

1563. — "And  when  (the  Naire)  comes  to 
the  age  of  7  years  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  the 
fencing-school,  the  master  of  which  (whom 
they  caU  Panical)  they  regard  aa  a  father, 
on  account  of  the  instruction  he  gives  them." 
— Barrog,  I.  ix.  3, 

1564.— "To  the  panical  (in  the  Factory 
At  Cochin)  800  reit  a  month,  which  are  for 
the  year  3600  r««."— 5.  Botelho,  Tomho,  24. 

1556.—".  .  .  aho  Rei  arma  caualleiro 
iio  Fanica  \  ho  ensinou." — D.  de  Goes, 
Ckron,  61. 

1583.— "The  maisters  which  teach  them, 
'be  graduats  in  the  weapons  which  they 
toach,  and  they  bee  called  in  their  language 
Panycaes."- &Mto«<rfa  (by  N.  L.),  f.  36i;. 

1599.—"  L'Archidiacre  pour  assurer  sa 
'porsonne  fit  appellor  quelnues-uns  des  prin- 
cipaox  Maitres  d'Armes  de  sa  Nation.  On 
Appelle  ces  Gens-lk  PanicalB.  ...  lis  sont 
extremement  redoutez."— riia  Crose,  101. 

1604.— "The  deceased  Panical  had  en- 
j^aged  in  his  pay  many  Nayres,  with  obliga- 
tion to  die  for  him,"— Ouerrero,  Rdacion,  90. 

1606. — "Paniqnais  is  the  name  by  which 
the  same  Malauares  call  their  masters  of 
fence." — Oouvea,  f.  28. 


1644.— "To  the  cost  of  a  Penical  and  4 
Nayres  who  serve  the  factory  in  the  con* 
Teyance  of  the  pepper  on  rafts  for  the  year 
12,960  resr—Bocarro,  MS.  316. 

PANTHAY,  PANTHE,  s.  This 
is  the  name  applied  of  late  years  in 
Burma,  and  m  intelligence  coming 
from  the  side  of  Burma,  to  the  Mahom- 
medans  of  Yunnan,  who  established  a 
brief  independence  at  Talifu,  between 
1867  and  1873.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  exceedingly  obscure.  It  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Baber  assures  us,  used  or 
known  in  Yunnan  itself  (i.e.  by  the 
Chinese).  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  usual  Burmese  name  for  a  Mahom- 
medan  is  Pathi,  and  one  would  have 
been  inclined  to  suppose  PantM  to  be 
a  form  of  the  same  ;  as  indeed  we  see 
that  Gen.  Fytche  has  stated  it  to  be 
(Burma,  Past  and  Present,  ii.  297-8J. 
But  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  a  hign 
authority,  in  a  note  with  which  ne 
has  favoured  us,  observes:  *Panth^, 
I  believe,  comes  from  a  Chinese  word 
signifying  *  native  or  indigenous.'  It 
is  quite  a  modern  name  in  Burma, 
and  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
Chinese  Mahommedans  who  come 
with  caravans  from  Yunnan.  I  am 
not  aware  tliat  they  can  be  distin- 
guished from  other  Chinese  caravan 
traders,  except  that  they  do  not  bring 
hams  for  sale  as  the  others  do.  In  dress 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  in  drinking 
samshu  (see  SAMSHOO)  and  jumbling, 
they  are  like  the  others.  The  word 
Pa-thi  again  is  the  old  Burmese  word 
for  *  Manommedan.'  It  is  applied  to 
all  Maliommedans  other  tlian  the 
Chinese  Panth^.  It  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  latter  word,  but  is,  I 
believe,  a  corruption  of  Pdrsi  or  Far  A, 
i.e.  Persian,"  He  adds:— "The  Bur- 
mese call  their  own  indigenous  Mahom- 
medans ^  Pathi-Kuld^^  and  Hindus 
*  Hindu-Kuld,^  when  they  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  "  (see  EULA). 
The  last  suggestion  is  highly  probable, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
M.  Jacq^uet,  who  supposed  that  the 
word  might  be  taken  from  Pasei  in 
Sumatra,  which  was  during  part  of 
the  later  Middle  Ages  a  kind  of  metro- 
polis of  Islam,  in  the  Eastern  Seas.* 

We  may  mention  two  possible  origins 
for  Panth^,  as  indicating  lines  for 
enquiry : — 

•  See  Jtmm.  At.,  Ser.  II.,  torn.  viiL  352. 
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a.  The  title  Paihi  (or  P(mi,  for 
the  former  is  only  the  Burmese  lisping 
utterance)  is  very  old.  In  the  remark- 
able Chinese  Account  of  Camboja, 
dating  from  the  year  1296,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Abel-Remusat, 
there  is  a  notice  of  a  sect  in  Camboja 
called  Pa-sse.  The  author  identifies 
them  in  a  passing  way,  with  the  Tao- 
sse,  but  that  is  a  term  which  Fah-hian 
also  in  India  uses  in  a  vague  way, 
apparently  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
Chinese  sect  properly  so  called.  These 
Pa-sse,  the  Chinese  writer  says,  "  wear 
a  red  or  white  cloth  on  their  heads, 
like  the  head-dress  of  Tartar  women, 
but  not  so  high.  They  have  edifices 
or  towers,  monasteries,  and  temples, 
but  not  to  be  compared  for  magnitude 
with  those  of  the  Buddhists.  ...  In 
their  temples  there  are  no  images 
.  .  .  they  are  allowed  to  cover  their 
towers  and  their  buildings  with  tiles. 
The  Pa-sse  never  eat  witn  a  stranger 
to  their  sect,  and  do  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  seen  eating ;  they  drink 
no  wine,"  &c.  (R^iisat,  Nouv.  M^. 
As.,  i.  112).  We  cannot  be  quite  sure 
that  this  applies  to  Mahommedans, 
but  it  is  on  the  whole  probable  that 
the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Pathi  of 
the  Burmese,  and  has  the  same  ap- 
plication. Now  the  people  from  whom 
the  Burmese  were  likely  to  adopt  a 
name  for  the  Yunnan  Mahommedans 
are  the  Shans,  belonging  to  the  great 
Siamese  race,  who  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate country.  The  question  oc- 
curs:— Is  Pantile  a  Shan  term  for 
Mahommedan?  If  so,  is  it  not  probably 
onlv  a  dialectic  variation  of  tiie  Passe 
of  Camboja,  the  Pathi  of  Burma,  but 
entering  Burma  from  a  new  quarter, 
and  with  its  identity  thus  disguised  ? 
(Cushing,  in  his  Shan  Did.  gives  Pcwt 
tor  Manommedan.  We  do  not  find 
Panth^.  There  would  be  many  an- 
alogies to  such  a  course  of  things. 

["The  name  Panthay  is  a  purely  Burmese 
word,  and  has  been  adopted  by  us  from 
them.  The  iishan  word  Pang-hse  is  identical, 
and  gives  us  no  help  to  the  ori^n  of  the 
term.  Among  tbemsclres  and  to  the 
Chinese  they  are  known  as  Hui-hui  or 
Hui-tzu  (Mahomedans)." — J.  O.  ScoU,  Gazet- 
teer Upper  Burmat  I.  i.  606.] 

b.  We  find  it  stated  in  Lieut. 
Garnier's  narrative  of  his  great  ex- 
pedition to  Yunnan  that  there  is  a 
nybrid  Chinese  race  occupying  part  of 
the  plain  of  Tali-fu,  wno  are  called 


Pen-ti  (see  Gamier,  Voy.  d^ExpL  i» 
518).  This  name  again,  it  has  been 
suggested,  may  possibly  have  to  do 
with  Panih^.  But  we  find  that  Pen-ti 
(*  root-soil ')  is  a  generic  expression 
used  in  various  parts  of  S.  China  for 
'aborigines';  it  could  hardly  then 
have  been  applied  to  the  Mahom- 
medans. 

PANWELL,  n.]).  This  town  on 
the  mainland  opposite  Bombay  was  in 
pre-railway  times  a  usual  landing- 
place  on  the  way  to  Poona,  and  tne 
English  form  of  the  name  must 
have  struck  many  besides  oarselvea. 
[Hamilton  (Descr.  ii.  151)  says  it 
stands  on  the  river  Pan,  whence  per- 
haps the  name].  We  do  not  know  the 
correct  form ;  but  this  one  has  sub- 
stantially come  down  to  us  from  the 
Portuguese  :  e.g. 

1644.—"  This  Island  of  Caranja  is  quite 
near,  almost  frontier-place,  to  six  cities  of 
the  Moors  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Melk^ue, 
viz.  CamaJliy  Drugo,  PtM,  Sabajfo,  AlnUa, 
and  Panoel."— ^ocarro,  MS.  f.  227. 

1804.  — "  P.iSf.  Tell  Mrs.  Waring  that 
notwithstanding  the  debate  at  dinner,  and 
her  recommendation,  we  propose  to  go  to 
Bombay,  by  Panwell,  and  in  the  balloon  ! " 
—  WelUngtonj  from  "Candolla,"  March  8. 

PAPAYA,  PAPAW,  s.  This  word 
seems  to  be  from  America  like  the 
insipid,  not  to  say  nasty,  fruit  which 
it  denotes  (Carica  papaya,  L.).  A 
quotation  below  indicates  that  it  came 
by  way  of  flie  Philippines  and  Mal- 
acca, [The  Malay  name,  according  to 
Mr.  Skeat,  is  b*:tik,  w^hich  comes  from 
the  same  Ar.  form  as  pateca,  though 
papaya  and  kapaya  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Europeans.]  Though  of 
little  esteem,  and  though  the  tree's 
peculiar  qualitv  of  rendering  fresh 
meat  tender  wtiich  is  familiar  in  the 
W.  Indies,  is  little  known  or  taken 
advantage  of,  the  tree  is  found  in 
gardens  and  compounds  all  over  India, 
as  far  north  as  Delhi.  In  the  N.W. 
Provinces  it  is  called  by  the  native 
gardeners  arand-kharbusxt,  'castor-oil- 
tree-melon,*  no  doubt  from  the  super- 
ficial resemblance  of  its  foliage  to  that 
of  the  Palma  Christi.  According  to 
Moodeen  Sheriff  it  has  a  Perso- Arabic 
name  ^anbah-i-Hindiy  in  Canarese  it 
is  called  P^arangi-hannu  or  -fnara 
(* Frank  or  Portuguese  fruit,  tree*). 
The  name  papaya  according  to  Oviedo 
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as  quoted  by  Littre  Q*Oviedo,  t.  1. 
p.  333,  Madrid,  1851," — we  cannot  find 
It  in  Ramutio)  was  that  used  in  Cuba, 
whilst  the  Carib  name  was  ahahai* 
[Mr.  J.  Piatt,  referring  to  his  article  in 
9th  Ser.  Notes  db  Queries,  iv.  515,  writes : 
"Malay  papaya,  like  the  Accra  term 
kpakpa,  is  a  European  loan  word.  The 
evidence  for  Carib  origin  is,  firstly, 
Oviedo's  ffwfona,.  1535  (in  the  ed.  of 
1851,  vol.  i.  323) :  '  Del  arbol  que  en 
esta  isla  Espafiola  llaman  papaya,  y  en 
la  tierra  firme  los  llaman  los  Espanoles 
los  higos  del  mastuerQo,  y  en  la  pro- 
vincia  de  Nicara^nia  llaman  a  tal  arbol 
olocoton.^  Secondly,  Breton,  Diction- 
tiaire  Caraibe,  has  :  '  Ababai,  papayer.' 
Gilij,  Saggio,  1782,  iii.  146  (cjuoted  in 
N.  i:  Q.,  M.S.),  says  the  Otamic  word  is 
pappai."]  Strange  liberties  are  taken 
witn  the  spelling.  Mr.  Robinson  (below) 
calls  it  popeya;  Sir  L.  Pelly  (J.R.G.S. 
XXXV.  232X  poppoi  {S>  ir^oc !).  Papaya 
is  applied  in  the  Philippines  to  Euro- 
peans who,  by  long  residence,  have 
taUen  into  native  ways  and  ideas. 

c.  1550. — "There  is  also  a  sort  of  fruit 
resembling  figs,  called  by  the  Datives 
Papaie  .  .  .  peculiar  to  this  kingdom" 
(Peru).— G'iro/.  Benzoni,  242. 

1598. — "There  is  also  a  fruite  that  came 
out  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  brought  from 
beyond  ye  Pkilipinas  or  Lusons  to  Maiaccay 
and  frO  thence  to  India,  it  is  called  Papaios, 
and  is  very  like  a  Mellon  .  .  .  and  will  not 
grow,  but  alwaios  two  together,  that  is  male 
and  female  .  .  .  and  when  they  are  diuided 
and  set  apart  one  from  the  other,  then  they 
yield  no  fruite  at  all.  .  .  .  This  fruite  at  the 
first  for  the  strangeness  thereof  was  much 
esteemed,  but  now  they  account  not  of  it." 
— Linschoten,  97  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  3a]. 

c.  1630.—".  .  .  Pappaes,  Cocoes,  and 
Plantains,  all  sweet  and  delicious.  .  .  ."— 
*Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  350. 

c.  1635.— 
»*  The  Palma  Christi  and  the  fair  Papaw 
Now  but  a  seed  (preventing  Nature's  Law) 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Project   a    shade,    and    lovely  fruits  do 
wear." 

Waller,  Batllc  of  the  Summer  Islands. 

1658.  —  "  Utraque  Pinogua9U  (mas.  et 
foemina),  Mamoeira  Lusitanis  dicta,  vulgo 
Papay,  cujus  fructum  Mamam  vocant  a 
figura,  quia  mammae  instar  pendet  in 
arbore  .  .  .  came  lutea  instar  melonum, 
sed sapore ignobiliori. . .  ."—(Jul.  Pisonis . .  . 
de  Inaiae  utriusque  Re  Natuixill  et  Mtrdicdj 
Libri  xiv.  159-160. 

1673.— "Here  the  flourishing  Papaw  (in 
Taste    like    our    Melons,    and  as  big,   but 

*  See  also  De  Candolle,  Plantes  Ctdtivees,  p.  234. 


growing    on  a    Tree  leaf'd    like    our    Fig- 
tree.  .  .  ."—Fryer,  19. 

1705. — "II  y  a  aussi  des  ananas,  dea 
Pap^et.  .  .    "—Luillier,  33. 

1764.— 
"  Thy    temples   shaded   by  the  tremulous- 
palm, 

Or  quick  jMipaw,  whose  top  is  necklaced 
round 

With    numerous    rows   of    particoloured 
fruit."  Oiuinger,  Sugar  Cane,  iv. 

[1773.— "Paw  Paw.  This  tree  rises  to 
20  feet,  sometimes  single,  at  other  times  it 
is  divided  into  several  bodies."— 7 (y>«,  480.] 

1878.—".  .  .  the  rank  popeyas  clustering 
beneath  their  coronal  of  stately  leaves." — 
Ph.  Robin«m,  In  My  Indian  Garden,  50. 

PAPUA,  n.p.  This  name,  which  is 
now  applied  generically  to  the  chief 
race  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and 
resembling  tribes,  and  sometimes  (im- 
properly) to  the  great  island  itself,  is 
a  Malay  word  papuwah,  or  sometimes 
puwah-puuxih,  meaning  *  frizzle-haired,' 
and  was  applied  by  the  Malays  to  the 
people  in  question. 

1528.— "And  as  the  wind  fell  at  night 
the  vessel  was  carried  in  among  the  islands, 
where  there  are  strong  currents,  and  got 
into  the  Sea  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaes,* 
where  he  encountered  a  great  storm,  so  that 
but  for  God's  merey  they  had  all  been  lost, 
and  so  they  were  ariven  on  till  they  made 
the  land  of  the  Papiias,  and  then  the  east 
winds  began  to  blow  so  that  they  could  not 
sail  to  the  Moluccas  till  May  1527.  And 
with  their  stay  in  these  lands  much  people 

fot  ill  and  many  died,  so  that  they  came  to- 
[olucca   much    shattered."  —  Carrea,    iii. 
173-174. 

1653. — (Referring  to  the  same  history.) 
"  Thence  he  went  off  to  make  the  islands 
of  a  certain  people  called  Papuas,  whom 
many  on  account  of  this  visit  of  Don  Jorge 
(de  Menozes)  call  the  Islands  of  Don  Jorge, 
which  lie  east  of  the  Moluccas  some  200 
.  ." — Barrot,  IV.  i.  6. 


PABABYEIE,  s.  Burmese  pdra- 
heik;  the  name  given  to  a  species  of 
writing  book  which  is  commonly  used 
in  Burma.  It  consists  of  pai)er  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  spec,  of  daphne, 
which  is  agglutinated  into  a  kind  of 
pasteboard  and  blackened  with  a  paste 
of  charcoal.  It  is  then  folded,  screen- 
fashion,  into  a  note-book  and  written 
on  with  a  steatite  pencil.  The  same 
mode  of  writing  has  long  been  used  in 
Canara ;  and  from  La  Loubere  we  see 


*  "  /v  foy  dar  no  golfam  do  (wtreito  de  Magnl- 
Mes."  I  cannot  explain  the  use  of  this  name.  It 
miiHt  be  applied  here  to  the  Sea  between  Banda 
aud  Timor. 
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that  it  is  or  was  used  also  in  Siam. 
The  Canara  books  are  called  kadatam, 
and  are  described  by  Col.  Wilks  under 
the  name  of  cuddutturriy  carruttum,  or 
currut  (Hist,  Sketches,  Pref.  I.  xii.). 
They  appear  exactly  to  resemble  the 
Burmese  para-heiky  except  that  the 
substance  blackened  is  cotton  cloth 
instead  of  paper.  "The  writing  is 
similar  to  that  on  a  slate,  and  may  be 
in  like  manner  rubbed  out  and  re- 
newed. It  is  performed  by  a  pencil 
of  the  balapum  [Can.  balapa]  or  lapis 
cllarii ;  and  this  mode  of  writing  was 
not  only  in  ancient  use  for  records  and 
public  documents,  but  is  still  univers- 
ally employed  in  Mysoor  by  merchants 
and  shopkeepers,  I  have  even  seen  a 
bond,  regularly  witnessed,  entered  in 
the  cudduttum  of  a  merchant,  produced 
and  received  in  evidence. 

"This  is  the  word  kirrety  translated 
*  palm-leaf '  (of  course  conjecturally)  in 
Mr.  Crisp^s  translation  of  Tippoo's 
regulations.  The  Sultan  prohibited 
its  use  in  recording  the  public  ac- 
counts ;  but  altho'  liable  to  be  ex- 
punged, and  affording  facility  to 
permanent  entries,  it  is  a  much  more 
durable  material  and  record  than  the 
best  writing  on  the  best  paper.  .  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  tne  linen 
or  cotton  cloth  described  by  Arrian, 
from  Nearchus,  on  which  the  Indians 
wrote."    (Straho,  XV.  i.  67.) 

1688. —  "The  Siamese  make  Paper  of 
old  Cotton  rags,  and  likewise  of  the  bark 
of  a  Tree  named  Ton  cot  .  .  .  but  these 
Papers  have  a  great  deal  less  Equality, 
Body  and  Whiteness  than  ours.  The 
Siaraeses  cease  not  to  write  thereon  with 
China  Ink.  Yet  most  frequently  they  black 
them,  which  renders  them  smoother,  and 
gives  them  a  greater  body  ;  and  then  thev 
write  thereon  with  a  kind  of  Crayan,  which 
is  made  only  of  a  clayish  earth  dry'd  in  the 
Sun.  Their  Books  are  not  bound,  and  con- 
sist only  in  a  very  long  Leaf  .  .  .  which 
they  fold  in  and  out  like  a  Fan,  and  the 
way  which  the  Lines  are  wrote,  is  according 
to  the  length  of  the  folds.  .  .  ."—/>«  ia 
Louhire,  Siam,  E.T.  p.  12. 

1855.— "Booths  for  similar  goods  are 
arrayed  against  the  comer  of  ^e  palace 
palisades,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  the  Palace 
IS  the  principal  mart  for  the  stationers  who 
deal  in  the  para-beiks  (or  black  books)  and 
steatite  pencils,  which  form  the  only  ordinary 
writing  materials  of  the  Burmese  in  their 
transactions." — Yuie,  Mission  to  Ava,  139. 

PABANGHEE,  s.  An  obstinate 
chronic  disease  endemic  in  Ceylon. 
It    has  a  superficial    resemblance    to 


syphilis ;  the  whole  body  bein^ 
covered  with  ulcers,  while  the  sufferer 
rapidly  declines  in  strength.  It  seems 
to  arise  from  insufficient  diet,  and  to 
be  analogous  to  the  pellagra  which 
causes  havoc  among  the  peasants  of 
S.  Europe.  The  word  is  apparentlv 
firinghee,  *■  European,'  or  (in  S.  India) 
*  Portuguese  * ;  and  this  would  point 
perhaps  to  association  with  syphilis. 

PABBUTTY,  s.  This  is  a  name 
in  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for 
a  subordinate  village  officer,  a  imter 
under  the  patel,  sometimes  the  village- 
crier,  &c.,  also  in  some  places  a  super- 
intendent or  manager.  It  is  a  corruj>- 
tion  of  Telug.  and  Canarese  pdrapatii^ 
pdrupattiy  Mahr.  and  Konkani,  ptir- 
patya,  from  Skt.  pravrittiy  'employ- 
ment* The  term  frequently  occurs 
in  old  Port,  documents  in  such  forms 
as  perpotiniy  &c.  We  presume  that  the 
Great  Duke  (audax  omnia  perpeti !) 
lias  used  it  in  the  Anglicised  form  ai 
the  head  of  this  article  ;  for  though 
we  cannot  find  it  in  his  Despatches., 
Gurwood's  Explanation  of  Indian  Terms 
gives  "Parbutty,  writer  to  the  Patell." 
[See  below.] 

1567.—".  .  .  That  no  unbeliever  shall 
serve  as  scrivener,  ahroff  {xarrafo\  mocod- 
dnm,  naiqne  (see  NAIK),  peon,  parpatrim, 
collector  {saccador),  constable  (7  corrtdor), 
interpreter,  procurator,  or  solicitor  in  court, 
nor  m  any  other  office  or  charge  by  which 
they  may  in  any  way  whatever  exercise 
authority  over  Christians.  .  .  ." — Decrt*  27 
of  the  ScLCred  Council  of  OoOy  in  Arch,  Port, 
Orient,  faac.  4. 

1800. — *'  In  case  of  failure  in  the  payment 
of  these  instalments,  the  crops  are  seised. 
and  sold  by  the  Parputty  or  aooomptant  of 
the  division." — Buchanan's  Mysore,  ii.  151-2. 
The  word  is  elsewhere  expUuned  by 
Buchanan,  as  ''the  head  person  of  a  HoUw 
in  Mysore."  A  ^o6/y  [Canarese and  Malayai. 
hobali]  is  a  sub-division  of  a  talook  (i.  270). 

[1803. — **  Neither  has  any  one  a  riffht  to 
compel  any  of  the  inhabitants,  much  leas 
the  particular  servants  of  the  goTemment, 
to  attend  him  about  the  country,  as  the 
soubahdar  (see  SOUBADAB)  obliged  the 
parbntty  and  pateel  (see  PATEL)  to  do, 
running  before  his  horse."  —  Wellitigtont 
Dejfp.  i.  323.     (Stanf.  Diet.).] 

1878.— "The  staff  of  the  village  officials 
...  in  most  places  comprises  the  following 
members  .  .  .  the  crier  (paijwti).  .  .  .*' — 
Fonseea,  Sketch  of  Goo,  21-22. 

PABDAO,  s.  This  was  the  popukr 
name  amon^  the  Portugese  ot  a  gold 
coin  from  the  native  mints  of  Western 
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India,  which  entered  largely  into  the 
early  currency  of  Gk)a,  and  the  name 
of  which  afterwards  attached  to  a 
silver  money  of  their  own  coinage,  of 
constantly  de^nerating  value. 

There  coula  hardly  he  a  better  w(Jrd 
ynth  which  to  associate  some  connected 
account  of  the  coinage  of  Portumiese 
India,  as  the  pardao  runs  througn  its 
whole  history,  and  I  ^ve  some  space 
to  the  subject,  not  with  any  idea  of 
weaving  such  a  history,  but  in  order 
to  furnish  a  few  connected  notes  on 
the  subject,  and  to  correct  some 
flagrant  errors  of  writers  to  whose 
works  I  naturally  turned  for  help  in 
such  a  special  matter,  with  little  result 
except  that  of  being  puzzled  and 
misled,  and  having  time  occupied  in 
satisfying  myself  regarding  the  errors 
alluded  to.  «The  subject  is  in  itself  a 
very  difficult  one,  perplexed  as  it  is  by 
the  rarity  or  inaccessibility  of  books 
dealing  with  it,  by  the  excessive 
rarity  (it  would  seem)  of  specimens, 
by  the  large  use  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements  of  a  variety  of  native 
coins  in  addition  to  those  from  the 
Goa  mint,*  by  the  frequent  shifting 
of  nomenclature  in  the  higher  coins 
and  constant  degeneration  of  value  in 
the  coins  that  retained  old  names.  I 
w^elcomed  as  a  hopeful  aid  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  GJerson  D*Acunha*s  Con- 
iributions  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Chinese 
Numismatics.  But  though  these  con- 
tributions afford  some  useful  facts  and 
references,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
rarity  with  which  thev  give  data  for 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins,  and  from  other  defects, 
they  seem  to  me  to  leave  the  subject 
in  utter  chaos.  Nor  are  the  notes 
w^hich  Mr.  W.  de  G.  Birch  appends, 
in  regard  to  monetary  values,  to  his 
translation  of  Alboquerque,  more  to 
l)e  commended.  Indeed  Dr.  D'Acunha, 
when  he  goes  astray,  seems  sometimes 
to  have  followed  Mr.  Birch. 

The  word  pardao  is  a  Portuguese  (or 
perhaps  an  indigenous)  corruption  of 
Skt.  pratdpa^  *  splendour,  majesty,'  &c., 
and    was    no    doubt    taken,    as    Dr. 


*  Antonio  Nunez,  "Comtador  da  Casa  del  Rey 
noflo  Senhor,"  who  in  1554  compiled  the  Livro  dot 
Peaoa  da  YmiHa  e  cuy  Medidas  e  Mohedas,  says  of 
Diu  in  particular : 

**  The  moneys  here  exhibit  such  variations  and 
fiuch  differences,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  any 
thing  certain  about  them  ;  for  every  month,  every 
8  days  indeed,  they  rise  and  fall  in  value,  accora- 
ing  to  the  money  that  enters  the  phice  "  (p.  28X 

2  u 


D'Acunha  says,  from  the  legend  on 
some  of  the  coins  to  which  tne  name 
was  applied,  e.g,  that  of  the  Baja  of 
Ikken  in  Canara :  Sri  Pratapa 
krishna-rdya. 

A  little  doubt  arises  at  first  in 
determining  to  what  coin  the  name 
fardao  was  ori^nally  attached.  For 
in  the  two  earliest  occurrences  of  the 
word  that  we  can  quote — on  the  one 
hand  Abdurrazzak,  the  Envoy  of  Shah 
Rukh,  makes  the  partdb  (or  parddo) 
half  of  the  Vardha  (*boar,'  so  callea 
from  the  Boar  of  Vishnu  figured  on 
some  issues),  hiln,  or  what  we  call 
pagoda; — whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
Ludovico  Yarthema's  account  seems 
to  identify  the  pardao  with  the  pagoda 
itself.  Aid  tnere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  to  the  pagoda  that  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  applied  the  name  of 
pardao  d^ouro.  The  money-tables  which 
can  be  directly  formed  from  the  state- 
ments of  Abdurrazzak  and  Varthema 
respectively  are  as  follows  :  * 

Abdurrazzak  (a.d.  1448). 

8  Jitals  (copper)  .  =  1  Tar  (diver). 

6  Tars  .        .  .  =  1  Fanam  (gold). 

10  Fanams    .  .  =  1  Part&b. 

2  Part&bs    .  .  =  1  Varftha. 

And  the  Vardha  weighed  about  1  Mithkdl 
(see  MISCALL),  equivalent  to  2  dlndrs 
Kopeki, 

Varthema  (a.d.  1504-5). 

16  Cas  (see  CASH)  =  1  Tkre  (silver). 
16  Tare         .        .  =  1  Fanam  (gold). 
20  Fanams    .        .  =  1  Pardao. 

And  the  Pardao  was  a  gold  ducat,  smaller 
than  the  seraphim  (see  XEBAFINE)  of 
Cairo  (gold  dinar),  but  thicker. 

The  question  arises  whether  the 
vardha  of  Abdurrazzak  was  the  double 
pagoda,  of  which  there  are  some 
examples  in  the  S.  Indian  coinage, 
and  his  partdb  therefore  the  same  as 
Varthema'sj  i.e,  the  pagoda  itself ;  or 
whether  his  vardha  was  the  pagoda, 
and  his  partdb  a  half-pagoda.  The 
weight  which  he  assigns  to  the  vardha^ 
"about  one  mitfikdl,  a  weight  which 
may  be  taken  at  73  crs.,  does  not  well 
suit  either  one  or  tne  other,  I  find 
the  mean  weight  of  27  different  issues 
of  the  (single)  hun  or  pagoda,  given  in 
Prinsep*s   Tables^  to   be  43    grs.,   the 


*  I  iDvert  the  similar  table  given  by  Dr.  Badger 
in  his  notes  to  Varthema. 
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maximum  being  45  grs.  And  the  fact 
that  both  the  Envoy's  varaha  and  the 
Italian  traveller's  pardao  contain  20 
fanams  is  a  strong  argument  for  their 
identity.* 

In  turther  illustration  that  the 
pardao  was  recognised  as  a  half  hun 
or  p84goda,  we  quote  in  a  foot-note 
"  the  old  arithmetical  tables  in  which 
accounts  are  still  kept"  in  the  south, 
which  Sir  Walter  Elliot  contributed 
to  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  excellent  Chronicles 
of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi,  illustrated^ 
&c.t 

Moreover,  Dr.  D'Acunha  states  that 
in  the  "  New  Conquests,"  or  provinces 
annexed  to  Goa  only  about  100  years 
ago,  "the  accounts  were  kept  until 
lately  in  sanvoy  and  nixane  pagodas, 
each  of  them  ])eing  divided  into  2 
pratips  .  .  .  ."  &c.  (p.  46,  note). 

As  regards  the  vahie  of  the  pardao 
d^ouroy  when  adopted  into  the  Goa  cur- 
rency by  Albocjuerque,  Dr.  D'Acunha 
tells  us  that  it  "was  equivalent  to 
370  rets,  or  Is.  G^d.  |  English."  Yet 
he  accepts  the  identity  of  this  pardao 
d^ouro  with  the  hun  current  in  Western 
India,  of  which  the  Madras  pagoda 
was  till  1818  a  living  and  unchanged 
representative,  a  coin  which  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  abolition,  the  recognised 
equivalent  of  3^  rupees,  or  7  shillings. 
And  doubtless  this,  or  a  few  pence 
more,  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
pardao.  Dr.  D'Acunha  in  fact  has 
made  his  calculation  from  the  present 
value  of  the  (imaginary)  m.  Seeing 
that  a  milrei  is  now  reckoned  equal  to 
a  dollar,  or  bOd.,  we  have  a  single 
r«=Arf.,  and  370  reis=ls.  e^d.  It 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
author  that  the  ret  might  have  de- 
generated in  value  as  well  as  everv 
other  denomination  of  money  with 
which  he  has  to  do,  every  other  in 
fact  of  which  we  can  at  this  moment 
remember  anything,  except  the  pagoda, 


*  The  issues  of  fanams,  q.  v. ,  have  been  infinite ; 
but  they  have  not  varied  much  in  weight,  though 
very  greatly  in  alloy,  and  therefore  in  the  number 
reckoned  to  a  iKigcxia. 
t  •'  2  Kunj5H  =  l  dugala 

2  dugalas  =  1    chavula    (  =  the    panam   or 

fanam), 
2chava1a.s  =  l  bona  (=the  pratapa,  mdda, 

or  halfpagotia,  ' 
2  honnas  =  1  Varaha  (the  hfin  or  pagoda  "> 
"The  ganja  or  unit  (  =  |  fanam)  is  the  rati,  or 
Sanskrit  raktikn,  the  seed  of  the  abnig."—Op.  cit. 
.p.  224,  notr.    See  also  Sir  W.  Elliots  Coins  of  S. 
India,  p.  56. 

t  860  reis  is  the  equivalent  in  the  authorities,  so 
far  as  I  know. 


the  Venetian  sequin,  and  the  dollar.'*' 
Yet  the  fact  of  this  defeneration  ever>-- 
where  stares  him  in  the  face.  Correa 
tells  us  that  the  cruzado  which  Albo- 
querque  struck  in  1510  was  the  just 
equivalent  of  420  reis.  It  was  in- 
dubitably the  same  as  the  crtaado  of 
the  mother  country,  and  indeed  A. 
Nunex  (1554)  gives  the  same  420  rets 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  crusado  iPouro 
de  Portugal,  and  that  amount  also  for 
the  Venetian  sequin,  and  for  the 
sultani  or  Egyptian  gold  dinar.  Nunez 
adds  that  a  gold  coin  of  Cambaya, 
which  he  calls  Madia£ucao  (q.v-X  "^ms 
worth  1260  to  1440  reis,  according  to 
variations  in  weight  and  exchang^^. 
We  have  seen  that  this  must  have 
been  the  gold-mohr  of  Muzaffar-Shah 
II.  of  Guzerat  (1511-1526X  the  weight 
of  which  we  learn  from  K  Thom&s'^ 
book. 

From  the  Veaetian  sequin  (oon- 
tent  of  pure  gold  52*27  grs. 
value  lli(f  .f )  tbe  value  of  the 
rei  at  il^'- will  be   ....  •2«<«. 

From  the  Muzaffar  Shahi  mohr 
(weight  185  grs.  value,  if  pure 
gold,  392 '52<^.)  value  of  rei  at 
1440 0-272rf. 

Mean  value  of  rei  in  1513    .     .     .  0*26Jy/. 

i.e.  more  than  five  times  its  present  value. 

Dr.  D'Acunha  himself  informs  us 
(p.  56)  that  at  the  begrinning  of  the 
17th  century  the  Venetian  was  worth 
690  to  720  reis  (mean  705  rtfs\  whiL-t 


*  Even  the  pound  sterling,  since  it  rvpresenlKl 
a  pound  of  silver  sterlings,  has  come  down  to  oti«- 
thirtl  of  that  value ;  but  if  the  value  of  silver  gc^ 
on  dwindling  as  it  has  done  lately,  our  poiitiU 
might  yet  justify  its  name  again ! 

f  have  remarked  elsewhere : 

"Everybody  seems  to  be  tickled  at  the  notiou 
that  the  Scotch  Pound  or  Livre  was  only  20  muccl 
Nobody  finds  it  ftinny  that  the  French  or  Italian 
Livre  or  Pound  is  only  20  halfpence  or  leas  I "  1 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  how  high  the  rri  b^ 
gan,  but  the  martivcdi  entered  life  m»  a  gold  pi«'<v, 
equivalent  to  the  8ancen  mithkal^  and  ended — ? 

t  I  calculate  all  gold  valum  in  this  paper  at 
those  of  the  present  Kuglish  coinagei 

Beside-s  the  gradual  depreciation  of  the  Portugal 
rei,  so  prominently  noticed  in  this  F*P^.  lh«vj 
was  introduced  in  Goa  a  reduction  of  the  rri  locally 
below  the  rfi  of  Portugal  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  8^  1 
do  not  know  the  history  or  understand  the  ol^t 
of  such  a  change,  nor  do  I  see  that  it  alTectrt  the 
calculations  in  this  article.  In  a  table  of  valu«s 
of  coins  current  in  Portuguese  India,  given  in  th^ 
Annaes  MarUimos  of  1844,  each  coin  is  \-alQed  brAh 
in  litis  of  Goa  and  in  Reis  0/  PortHgal,  bearing  the 
above  ratia  My  kind  correspondent.  Dr.  J.  X. 
Fouseca,  author  of  the  capital  History  rfffJoa,  tells 
me  that  this  was  introduced  in  the  b<^nning  of 
the  17th  centiuy,  but  that  he  has  yet  fband  no 
document  throwing  light  upon  it.  It  is  a  mattT 
quite  apart  ftom  the  secular  depreciation  of  the 
rei. 
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the  pagoda  was  worth  570  to  600  reis 
(mean  585  reis). 

These  statements,  as  we  know  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  sequin,  and  the 
approximate  value  of  the  pagoda, 
enable  us  to  calculate  the  value  or  the 
r«  of  about  1600  at  .  .  .  0-l6d,  Values 
of  the  milrei  given  in  Milbum's 
Oriental  Commerce,  and  in  Kelly's 
Cambist,  .enable  us  to  estimate  it  for 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century. 
We  have  then  the  progressive  de- 
terioration as  follows : 

Value  of  rei  in  the  beginniDg  of 

the  16th  century      ....  0'26&2. 

Value  of  ret  in  the  beginning  of 

the  17th  century     ....  0-16rf. 

Value  of  rei  in  the  beginning  of 

the  19th  century     .     .  0*06  to  0.066d. 

Value  of  rei  at  present ....  0'06c^. 

Yet  Dr.  D'Acunha  has  valued  the 
coins  of  1510,  estimated  in  reis,  at  the 
rate  of  1880.  And  Mr.  Birch  has 
done  the  same.* 

The  Portuguese  themselves  do  not 
seem  ever  lo  nave  struck  gold  pardaos 
or  pagodas.  The  gold  coin  of  Albo- 
querque's  coinage  (1510)  was,  we  have 
seen,  a  criizado  (or  manuel),  and  the 
next  coinage  in  gold  was  by  Garcia  de 
Sa  in  1548-9,  who  issued  coins  called 
San  Th<m/,  worth  1000  reis,  say  about 
£1,  2s.  4d. ;  with  halves  and  Quarters 
of  the  same.  Neither,  according  to 
D'Acunha,  was  there  silver  money  of 
any  importance  coined  at  Goa  from 
1510  to  1550,  and  the  coins  then  issued 
were  silver  San  Thomes,   called   also 

•  Thus  Alboqoerque,  returning  to  Europe  in 
1504,  gives  a  "  Moorish"  pilot,  who  carried  him  by 
a  new  course  straight  from  Cannanore  to  Mozam- 
bique, a  bnckshUh  ot  50  ertuados;  this  is  explained 
as  £5~A  mild  munificence  for  such  a  feat.  In 
truth  it  was  nearly  £24,  the  enizado  being  about 
the  same  as  the  sequin  (see  I  p.  17)l 

The  mint  at  Goa  was  farmed  out  by  the  same 
great  man,  after  the  conquest,  for  600,000  reis, 
amounting,  we  are  told,  to  £125.  It  was  really 
iB670(iii.  41X 

Alboquerque  demandsas  ransom  to  spare  Muscat 
"  10,000  zerafins  of  gold."  And  we  are  told  by  the 
translator  that  this  ransom  of  a  wealthy  trading 
city  like  Muscat  amounted  to  £62.3.  The  coin  in 
question  is  the  ashrafi,  or  gold  dln&r,  as  much  as, 
or  more  than  the  sequin  in  value,  and  the  sum 
more  than  £6000  (i.  p.  82). 

In  the  note  to  the  first  of  these  cases  it  is  said 
that  the  erusado  is  "a  silver  coin  (formerly  gold), 
now  equivalent  to  480  rri*,  or  about  2».  English 
money,  but  probably  worth  much  more  relatively 
in  the  time  of  Dalboiquerque."  "  Much  more  rela- 
tively" means  of  course  that  the  2s.  had  much 
man  purchasing  power. 

This  is  a  very  common  way  of  speaking,  but  it 
18  often  very  fhllaciously  applied.  The  change 
in  purchasing  power  in  India  generally  till  the 
beginning  of  last  century  was  probably  not  very 
great  There  is  a  curious  note  by  Gen.  Briggs  in 
Ais  translation  of  Firishta,  comparing  the  amount 


patacoes  (see  PAT  AC  A).  Nunez  in  his 
Tables  (1554)  does  not  mention  these 
by  either  name,  but  mentions  re- 
peatedly pardaos,  which  represented 
5  silver  tangos,  or  300  reis,  and  these 
D'Acunha  speaks  of  as  silver  coins, 
Nunez,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  does 
not  speak  of  them  as  coins,  but  rather 
implies  that  in  account  so  many 
tangas  of  silver  were  reckoned  as  a 
pamao.  Later  in  the  century,  however, 
we  learn  from  Balbi  (1580),  Barrett* 
(1584),  and  Linschoten  (1583-89),  the 
principal  currency  of  Goa  consisted  of 
a  silver  coin  called  xerafin  (see  ZEBA- 
FINE)  and  pardao-xerafin,  which  was 
worth  5  tangoes,  each  of  60  reis,  (So 
these  had  been  from  the  l)eginning, 
and  so  they  continued,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases.  The  scale  of  sub-multiples 
remains  the  same,  whilst  the  value  of 
the  divisible  coin  diminishes.  Eventu- 
ally the  lower  denominations  become 
innnitesimal,  like  the  maravedis  and  the 
reis,  and  either  vanish  from  memory, 
or  survive  only  as  denominations  of 
accoimt).  The  data,  such  as  they  are, 
allow  us  to  calculate  the  pardao  or 
xerafin  at  this  time  as  worth  4s.  2d.  to 
4s.  6d. 

A  century  later.  Fryer's  statement 
of  equivalents  (1676)  enables  us  to  use 
the  stability  of  the  Venetian  sequin  as 
a  gauge  ;  we  then  find  the  tanga  gone 
down  to  6d.  and  the  pardao  or  xerafin 
to  2s.  6d.  Thirty  years  later  Lockyer 
(1711)  tells  us  that  one  rupee  was 
reckoned  equal  to  1^  perdo.     Calculat- 


stated  by  Firishta  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
BfihmanI  King,  about  a.d.  1470,  as  the  annual 
cost  of  a  body  of  500  horse,  with  the  cost  of 
n  British  corps  of  Irregular  horse  of  the  same 
strength  in  Briggs's  own  time  (say  about  181S). 
The  Bilhmanl  charge  was  350,000  Rs. ;  the  British 
charge  219,000  Rs.  A  corps  of  the  same  strength 
would  now  cost  the  British  Government,  as  near 
as  I  can  calculate,  287,800  Ra. 

The  price  of  an  Arab  horse  imported  into  India 
(then  a  great  traffic)  was  in  Marco  Polo's  time 
about  three  times  what  it  was  in  our  own,  up  to 
1850. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor  at  Goa,  c.  1550,  was 
8000  crttsados,  or  nearly  £«KXK)  a  year ;  and  the 
salari&H  of  the  commandants  of  the  fortresses  of 
Goa,  of  Malacca,  of  Dio,  and  of  Bassain,  000,000 
reis,  or  about  £670. 

The  salary  of  Ibn  Batuta,  when  Judge  of  Delhi, 
about  1340,  was  1000  silver  tankas  or  dindrs  as  he 
calls  them  (practically  1000  rupees)  a  month,  which 
was  in  addition  to  an  assignment  of  villages  bring- 
ing in  6000  tankas  a  year.  And  yet  he  got  into 
debt  in  a  very  few  years  to  the  tune  of  55,000 
tanha^—B&y  £5,500 1 

*  Dr.  D'Acunha  has  set  this  English  traveller 
down  to  1C84,  and  introduces  a  quotation  from 
him  in  illustration  of  the  coinage  of  the  latter 
period,  in  his  quasi-chronological  notes,  a  new 
element  in  the  confUaion  of  his  readers. 
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ing  the  Surat  Rupee,  which  may  have 
iHjen  probably  his  standard,  still  by 
help  01  the  Venetian  (p.  262)  at  about 
Zs.  3(2.,  the  pardao  would  at  this  time 
l)e  worth  Is.  6d.  It  must  have  de- 
preciated still  further  by  1728,  when 
the  €k>a  mint  be^n  to  strike  rupees, 
with  Uie  effigy  of  Dom  Joao  V.,  and 
the  half -rupee  appropriated  the  de- 
nomination of  pardao.  And  the  half- 
rupee,  till  our  own  time,  has  continued 
to  oe  so  styled.  I  have  found  no  later 
valuation  of  the  Goa  Rupee  than  that 
in  Prinsep^s  Tahles  (Thomas's  ed.  p.  65), 
the  indications  of  which,  taking  the 
Company's  Rupee  at  2«.,  would  make 
it  21d  The  pardao  therefore  would 
represent  a  value  of  10^.,  and  there 
we  leave  it. 

[On  this  Mr.  Whiteway  writes : 
*'  Should  it  be  intended  to  add  a  note 
to  this,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
remarks  on  coinage  commencing  at 
page  67  of  my  Rise  of  the  Portuguese 
Power  in.  India  be  examined,  as  al- 
tliough  I  have  gone  to  Sir  H.  Yule  for 
much,  some  papers  are  now  accessible 
v/hich  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen. 
There  were  two  pardaos,  the  pardao 
(Vouro  and  the  pardao  de  tanga,  the 
former  of  360  reals,  the  latter  of  300. 
This  is  clear  from  the  Foral  of  Goa  of 
Dec.  18,  1768  (India  Office  MSS.  Om- 
selho  Ultramarino)y  which  passage  is 
again  quoted  in  a  note  to  Fasc.  5  of 
the  Archiv.  Port.  Orient,  p.  326.  Ap- 
])arently  patecoons  were  originally 
coined  in  value  equal  to  the  pardao 
d^ouro,  though  I  say  (p.  71)  their  value 
is  not  recorded.  Tlie  patecoon  was  a 
silver  coin,  and  when  it  was  tampered 
with,  it  still  remained  of  the  nominal 
value  of  the  pardao  d'ouro,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  outcry  and  of  the 
injury  the  people  of  Goa  suffered. 
There  were, monies  in  Goa  which  I 
have  not  shown  on  p.  69.  There  was 
the  tanga  branca  used  in  revenue 
accounts  (see  Nunez,  p.  31),  nearly 
but  not  quite  double  the  ordinary 
tanga.  This  money  of  account  was  of 
4  barganims  (see  BABGANY)  each  of 
24  b(mirucos  (see  BUDOBOOK),  that  is 
rather  over  111  reals.  The  whole 
miestion  of  coinage  is  difficult,  because 
tne  coins  were  continually  being 
tampered  with.  Every  ruler,  and 
they  were  numerous  in  those  days, 
stamped  a  piece  of  metal  at  his 
pleasure,  ana  the  trader  had  to 
calculate  its  value,  unless  as  a  subject 


of  the  ruler  he  was  under  compul- 
sion."] 

1444.  —  **  In  this  country  (Yijayanagar) 
they  have  ihree  kinds  of  money,  made  of 
gold  mixed  with  alloys :  one  called  varahah 
weighs  about  one  mithJtal,  equivalent  to  two 
dinars  kopeki;  the  second,  which  is  called 
pertab,  is  the  half  of  the  first ;  the  third, 
called  fanoniy  is  equivalent  in  value  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  last-mentioned  coin.  Of 
these  different  coins  the  /amom  is  the  most 
useful.  .  .  ." — Ahdwrmzzak,  in  India  in,  die 
XVthCent.p.26. 

c.  1504-5  ;  pubd.  1510.  —  "  I  det«trt«I 
from  the  city  of  Dabuli  aforesaid,  ana  went 
to  another  island,  which  ...  is  called  Goga 
(Goa)  and  which  pays  annually  to  the  Kin^ 
of  Decan  19,000  gold  ducats,  caUed  by  them 
pardai.  These  pardai  are  smaller  than  the 
seraphim  of  Cairo,  but  thicker,  and  hsiTe 
two  devils  stamped  on  one  «ide,  and  certain 
letters  on  the  other. " —  Varthema,  pp.  115-116L 
„  "...  his  monev  consists  of  a 
pardao,  as  I  have  said.  He  also  coins  a 
silver  money  called  tare  (see  TASA),  and 
others  of  gold,  twenty  of  which  go  to  a 
pardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  And  of  theoe 
small  ones  of  silver,  there  go  sixteen  to  a 
fanom.  ,  .  ." — Ibid.  p.  130. 

1510. — "Meanwhile  the  Governor  (Albo- 
querque)  talked  with  certain  of  our  people 
who  were  goldsmiths,  and  understood  the 
alligation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  with 
goldsmiths  and  money-changers  of  the 
coimtry  who  were  well  acquainted  with  that 
business.  There  were  in  the  country  par- 
daos  of  gold,  worth  in  gold  360  lym,  and 
also  a  money  of  good  silver  which  they 
call  harganym.  (see  BASGANY)  of  the  value 
of  2  vinUmSy  and  a  money  of  copper  which 
they  call  bazaruqot  (see  'BUDObOOK),  of 
the  value  of  2  reis.  Now  all  these  the 
Governor  sent  to  have  weighed  and  assayed. 
And  he  caused  to  be  made  mtsadas  of  their 
proper  weight  of  420  rett,  on  which  be 
figured  on  one  side  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
on  the  other  a  sphere,  which  was  the  device 
of  the  King  Dom  Manuel ;  and  he  ordered 
that  this  cruzado  should  pass  in  the  place 
(Groa)  for  480  reiis,  to  prevent  their  being 
exported  .  .  .  and  he  ordered  silver  money 
to  be  struck  which  was  of  the  value  ol  a 
bargany;  on  this  money  he  caused  to  b« 
figured  on  one  side  a  Greek  A,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  sphere,  and  gave  the  coin  the 
name  of  Bspera;  it  was  worth  2  vintan* : 
also  there  were  half  espfras  worth  one 
vintem  ;  and  he  made  ba^arttros  of  copper  of 
the  weight  belonging  to  that  coin,  with  the 
A  and  the  sphere  ;  and  each  haaaruco  he 
divided  into  4  coins  which  they  called 
cepayqttas  (see  BAPECA),  and  ^ve  the 
bazantco*  the  name  of  Uaa.  And  in  chang- 
ing the  cruzado  into  these  smaller  coins  it 
was  reckoned  at  480  ncu."— Corr«o,  ii.  76-77. 

1516. — "There  are  current  here  (in  Bati- 
cala—see  BATCUL)  the  pardaoe,  which  are 
a  gold  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  worth 
here  360  ?•«»,  and  there  is  another  coin  of 
silver,  called  damct^  which  is  worth  20  reis^ 
•  .  ." — BarboMy  Lisbon  ed.  p.  293. 
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1616.—"  There  is  lued  in  this  city  (Bia- 
nagar)  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  King- 
dom much  pepper,  which  is  carried  hither 
from  Malabar  on  oxen  and  asses ;  and  it  is 
all  boujgfht  and  sold  for  pardaos,  which  are 
made  in  some  places  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
especially  in  a  city  called  Hora  (T),  whence 
theyare  called horitoa^—BarbosOy  Lisbon ed. 

1562. — "  Hie  Sinam  mercatorem  indies 
exspecto,  c^uo  cum,  propter  atrooes  poenas 
propositas  lis  qui  advenam  sine  fide  publica 
mtroduzerint,  Pirdais  duoentis  transeffi,  ut 
me  in  Cantonero  trajiciat.  "  —  &<«".  Franc. 
Xaverii  EpUU.,  Pragae,  1667,  IV.  xiv. 

1553.— 

"  /2.  Let  us  mount  our  horses  and  take  a 
ride  in  the  country,  and  as  we  ride  you  shall 
tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  Nizamoxa 
(see  NIZAMALUCO),  as  you  have  frequently 
mentioned  such  a  person. 

"  O.  I  can  tell  joxx.  that  at  once  ;  it  is 
the  name  of  a  King  in  the  Bagalat  (read 
Balagat,  Balaghant),  whose  father  I  often 
attended,  and  the  son  also  not  so  often.  I 
received  from  him  from  time  to  time  more 
than  12,000  pardaos ;  and  he  offered  me 
an  income  of  40,000  pardaaa  if  I  would  pay 
him  a  visit  of  sevend  months  every  year, 
but  this  I  did  not  accept."— (/ama,  f.  S3r. 

1584. — "  For  the  money  of  Gk>a  there  is 
a  kind  of  money  made  of  lead  and  tin 
mingled,  being  thicke  and  round,  and 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  the  spheare 
or  globe  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other 
side  two  arrows  and  five  rounds  ;  *  and 
this  kind  of  money  is  called  BoMruchiy 
and  15  of  them  make  a  vinton  of  naughty 
money,  and  6  vinioM  make  a  tanga,  and 
4  vintenas  make  a  tanga  of  ba^e  money  .  .  . 
and  5  tangos  make  a  seraphine  of  goldf 
(read  *  of  silver '),  which  in  marchanoize  is 
worth  6  tangas  good  money :  but  if  one 
would  change  them  into  hasaruckUs,  he  may 
have  6  tangas,  and  16  basaruchies,  which 
matter  they  call  cfrafaggw^  and  when  the 
bargain  of  the  jwrdaw  is  gold,  each  pardaw 
is  meant  to  be  6  tangas  good  money,  i^  but 
in  murchandize,  the  vse  is  not  to  demaund 
^rdaioes  of  gold  in  Goa,  except  it  be  for 
jewels  and  horses,  for  all  the  rest  they  take 
of  seraphins  of  silver,  per  aduiso.  .  .  .  The 
ducat  of  gold  is  worth  9  tangas  and  a  half e 
food  money,  and  vet  not  stable  in  price, 
or  that  when  the  ships  depart  from  Goa  to 
Cochin,  they  pay  them  at  9  tangas  and  3 
fourth  partes,  and  10  tangasj  and  that  is  the 
most  that  they  are  worth.  .  .  ." —  W.  BarM, 
in  HaJtf.  ii.  410.     I  retain  this  for  the  old 


•  "8jrfo^fc«"lnBalbi. 

f  **  Serajlnno  di  argento"  (ibicL). 

X  "  Quando  si  parkt  di  pardai  d'oro  s'intendoiio, 
tanghe  6,  di  bwma  moneta  ^  (Balbi^  This  does  not 
mean  the  old  pardao  d'ouro  or  golden  pagoda,  a 
sense  which  apparently  had  now  become  obsolete, 
but  that  in  dealing  in  jewels,  Ac,  it  was  usual  to 
settle  the  price  In  pardaos  of  6  good  tangas  instpead 
of  6  (as  we  give  doctors  guineas  instead  of  pounfis). 
The  actual  pagodas  of  gold  are  also  mentioned  by 
Balbi,  but  these  were  worth,  new  ones  7}  and  old 
ones  8  tangas  of  good  money. 


f; 


English,  but  I  am  sonj  to  say  that  I  find  it 
is  a  mere  translation  of  the  notes  of  Gasparo 
Baibi,  who  was  at  Goa  in  1580.  We  learn 
from  Balbi  that  there  were  at  Groa  tangas  not 
only  of  good  money  worth  75  hammuxki,  and 
of  bad  money  worth  60  hasarucchif  but  also 
of  another  kind  of  bad  money  used  in  buying 
wood,  worth  only  50  hasaruoehi  I 

1598.—^*  The  principall  and  commonest 
money  is  called  PardauB  ZeraphiinB,  and  is 
silver,  but  very  brasse  (read  'base'),  and  is 
ooyned  in  Goa.  They  have  Saint  Sebastian 
on  the  one  side,  and  three  or  four  arrows  in 
a  bundle  on  the  other  side,  which  is  as  much 
as  three  Testones,  or  three  hundred  Reils 
Portingall  money,  and  riseth  or  falleth  little 
lesse  or  more,  according  to  the  exchange. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  money  which  is 
called  TaDgas,  not  that  there  is  any  such 
coined,  but  are  so  named  onely  in  telling, 
five  Tangas  is  one  Pardaw  or  Zeraphin, 
badde  money,  for  you  must  understande 
that  in  telling  they  have  two  kinds  of  money, 
good  and  badde.  .  .  .  Wherefore  when  they 
buy  and  sell,  they  bargain  for  good  or  badde 
money,"  &c.  —  ZinjcAoton,  ch.  35  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  1.  241,  and  for  another  version  see 
XERAPHINE]. 

,,  "  They  have  a  kind  of  money 
callea  Pagodes  which  is  of  Gold,  of  two  or 
three  sortes,  and  are  above  8  t>ailgaii  in 
value.  They  are  Indian  and  Heathenish 
money,  with  the  feature  of  a  Devill  upon 
them,  and  therefore  they  are  called  Pagodes. 
There  is  another  kind  of  gold  mone^r,  which 
is  called  Venetianders ;  some  of  Venice,  and 
some  of  Turkish  coine,  and  are  commonly 
(worth)  2  Pardawe  Xezaphina.  There  is 
vet  another  kind  of  golde  called  S.  Thomas, 
because  Saint  Thomas  is  figured  thereon 
and  is  worth  about  7  and  8  Tangos :  There 
are  likewise  Rialles  of  8  which  are  brought 
from  Portingall,  and  are  Pardawes  de  Realms, 
.  .  .  They  are  worth  at  their  first  coming 
out  436  Keyes  of  Portingall;  and  after  are 
raysed  by  exchaunge,  as  they  are  sought 
for  when  men  travell  for  China.  .  .  .  They 
use  in  Goa  in  their  buying  and  selling  a 
certaine  maner  of  reckoning  or  telling. 
There  are  Pardawes  XeraphinSf  and  these 
are  silver.  They  name  likewise  Pardawes  of 
Gold,  and  those  are  not  in  kinde  or  in  coyno, 
but  onely  so  named  in  telling  and  reckoning : 
for  when  they  buv  and  sell  Pearles,  stones, 
golde,  silver  and  horses,  they  name  but  so 
many  Pardaioes,  and  then  you  must  under* 
stand  that  one  Pardaw  is  sixe  Taiigas :  but 
in  other  ware,  when  you  make  not  your 
bargaine  before  hand,  but  plainely  name 
Paraawes,  they  are  Pardaioes  Xfraphins  of 
5  Tangas  the  peece.  They  use  also  to  say  a 
Pardaw  of  Lariins  (see  LARIN),  and  are 
five  Lariins  for  every  Pardaw.  .  .  "-—Ibid.; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  187J. 

This  extract  is  long,  but  it  is  the  oom- 
pletest  picture  we  know  of  the  Goa  currency. 
We  gather  from  the  passage  (including  a 
part  that  we  have  omitted)  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  there  were 
really  no  national  coins  there  used  inter- 
mediate between  the  hasarnccho,  worth  at 
this  time  0'133</.,  and  the  pardiao  xerafin 
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worth  60d,*  The  vitUeru  and  tangcu  that 
were  nominally  interposed  were  mere  names 
for  certain  quantities  of  basaruccos,  or 
rather  of  reis  represented  by  basaniccos. 
And  our  interpretation  of  the  statement 
about  pardaos  of  gold  in  a  note  above  is 
here  expressly  confirmed. 
[1699.— "Perdaw."  See  under  TAEL.] 
c.  1620. — "  The  gold  coin,  struck  by  the 
rais  of  Bijanagar  and  Tiling,  is  called  hUn 
and  partftb." — FirisfUa,  quoted  by  Quatre- 
ni?re,  in  Notices  et  Exit.  xiv.  609. 

1643. — " .  .  .  estant  convenu  de  prix 
aueo  luy  k  sept  perdos  et  demy  par  mois 
tant  pour  mon  viure  que  pour  le  logis.  ..." 
—Mocquet,  284. 

PABELL,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
northern  suburb  of  Bombay  where 
stands  the  residence  of  the  Governor. 
The  statement  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer 
that  Mr.  W.  Hornby  (1776)  was  the 
first  Governor  who  took  up  his 
residence  at  Parell  requires  examina- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  have  been  so 
oioupied  in  Grose's  time.  The  2nd 
edition  of  Grose,  which  we  use,  is 
dated  1772,  but  he  appears  to  have 
left  India  about  1760.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  the  following  passage 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  1763-4,  the  date  of 
his  stay  at  Bombay,  but  as  the  book 
was  not  published  till  1774,  this  is  not 
absolutely  certain.  Evidently  Parell 
was  occupied  by  the  Governor  long 
before  1776. 

**Le8  Jesuites  avoient  autrefois  un  beau 
convent  aupres  du  Village  de  Parell  au 
milieu  de  1  Isle,  raais  il  y  a  dijk  plusieurs 
ann^,  qu'elle  est  devenue  la  maiaon  de 
campagne  du  Grouvemeur,  et  I'Eglise  est 
actuellement  une  magnifique  salle  k  manger 
et  de  danse,  qu'on  n'en  trouve  point  de 
pareille  en  toutes  les  Indes."  —  Niebuhr ^ 
Voyage,  ii.  12. 

[Mr.  Douglas  {Bombay  and  TV.  India, 
ii.  7,  note)  writes :  "  High  up  and  out- 
side the  dining-room,  and  which  was 
the  chapel  when  Parel  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  is  a  plaque  on  which  is 
]>rinted  :  —  '  Built  by  Honourable 
Homby,  1771.'"] 

1654. — Parell  is  mentioned  as  one  of  4 
aldeas,  "Parell,  Varella,  Varell,  and  Siva, 
attached  to  the  Ka^nih  (CcLfabe—aee  CUS- 
BAH)  of  Maim."— 5oteMo,  T&mbo,  157,  in 
iSitbsidios. 

c.  1750-60. —  "A  place  caUed  Parell, 
where  the  Governor  has  a  very  ag^eable 
country-house,     which    was     originally    a 


*  No  doubt,  however,  foreign  coins  were  used 
to  make  up  sums,  aud  reduce  the  bulk  of  small 
change. 


Romish  chapel  belonging  to  the  Jesnita, 
but  confiscated  about  the  year  1719,  for 
some  foul  practices  against  the  Knglirfi  in- 
terest."—G'row,  i.  46 ;  [Ist  ed.  1757,  p.  72}. 

PABIAH,  PABBIAB,  &c.,  & 
Bn  The  name  of  a  low  caste  of 
Hindus  in  Southern  India,  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  most  numerous  castes,  if 
not  the  most  numerous,  in  the  Tamil 
country.  The  word  in  its  present 
shape  means  properly  *a  drummer.' 
Tamil  parai  is  the  large  drum,  beaten 
at  certain  festi\'als,  and  the  hereditazr 
beaters  of  it  are  called  (sing.)  paraiyawi, 
(pi.)  paraiyar,  [Dr.  Oppert's  theoiy 
{Grig,  Inhabitants,  32  seq.)  that  the 
word  is  a  form  of  Pahariyd,  *a 
mountaineer'  is  not  probable.]  In 
the  city  of  Madras  this  caste  forms 
one  fifth  of  the  whole  population,  and 
from  it  come  ^unfortunately)  most  of 
the  domestics  in  European  service  in 
that  part  of  India.  As  with  other 
castes  low  in  caste-rank  they  are  also 
low  in  habits,  frequently  eating  carrion 
and  other  objectionable  food,  and  ad- 
dicted to  drink.  From  their  coming 
into  contact  with  and  under  observa- 
tion of  Europeans,  more  habitually 
than  any  similar  caste,  the  name 
Pariah  has  come  to  be  recorded  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
lowest  castes,  or  even  to  denote  oiit- 
castes  or  people  without  any  caste. 
But  this  IS  liardly  a  correct  use. 
There  are  several  castes  in  the  Tamil 
country  considered  to  be  lower  than 
the  Pariahs,  e.g.  the  caste  of  shoe- 
makers, and  the  lowest  caste  of  washer- 
men. And  the  Pariah  deals  out  the 
same  disparaging  treatment  to  these 
that  he  himself  receives  from  higher 
castes.  The  Pariahs  "constitute  a 
well-defined,  distinct,  ancient  caste, 
which  has  *  subdivisions '  of  its  own, 
its  own  peculiar  usages,  its  own  tradi- 
tions, and  its  own  jealousy  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  castes  which 
are  above  it  and  Ijelow  it.  They 
constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  numeroos 
caste  in  the  Tamil  countrv.  In  the 
city  of  Madras  they  number  21  per 
cent,  of  the  Hindu  people." — Bp.  CoU- 
ivell,  u.  %.,  p.  646.  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
however,  m  the  paper  referred  to 
further  on  includes  under  the  term 
Paraiya  all  the  servile  class  not  recog- 
nised by  Hindus  of  caste  as  belonging 
to  their  community. 
A  very  interesting,  though  not  can* 
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elusive,  discussion  of  the  ethnological 
position  of  this  class  will  be  found  in 
Bp.  CaldwelPs  Dravidian  Gramvuir  (pp. 
540-554).  That  scholar's  deduction  is, 
on  the  whole,  that  they  are  probably 
Dravidiiins,  but  he  states,  and  recog- 
nises'force  in,  arguments  for  l)elieving 
that  they  may  have  descended  from  a 
race  older  in  the  country  than  the 
proper  DraWdiau,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  by  the  first  Dravidians.  This 
last  is  tlie  view  of  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
wlio  adduces  a  variety  of  interesting 
facts  in  its  favour,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Characteristics  of  the  Population  of 
South  India* 

Thus,  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Festival  of  the  Village  Goddess,  preva- 
lent all  over  Southern  India,  and  of 
which  a  remarkable  account  is  given 
in  that  paper,  there  occurs  a  sort  of 
Saturnalia  in  which  the  Pariahs  are 
the  officiating  priests,  and  there  are 
several  other  customs  which  are  most 
easily  intelligible  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Pariahs  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  earliest  inhabitants  and 
original  masters  of  the  soil.  In  a 
recent  communication  from  this  vener- 
able man  he  writes :  '  My  brother 
(Col.  C.  Elliot,  C.B.)  found  them  at 
Raipur,  to  be  an  important  and  re- 
spectable class  of  cultivators.  The 
Pariahs  have  a  sacerdotal  order  amongst 
themselves.'  [The  view  taken  in  the 
Madras  Gloss,  is  that  "they  are  dis- 
tinctly Dravddian  without  fusion,  as 
the  Hinduized  castes  are  Dravidian 
with  fusion."] 

The  mistaken  use  of  pariah,  as 
synonymous  ^^^th  out-caste,  has  sj)read 
in  English  parlance  over  all  India. 
Thus  tiie  lamented  Prof.  Blochmann, 
in  his  School  Geography  of  India: 
•'Outcasts  are  called  pariahs.''  The 
name  first  l)eoame  generally  known  in 
Europe     through     Sonnerat's    Travels 

♦  Sir  W.  Elliot  refers  to  the  AjSqIca  Inscription 
<Edict  II.)  tL»  bearing  Palapa  or  Paraya,  named 
with  Cho<fa  Tor  Chola),  Kerala,  &c.,  as  a  country  or 
jjeople  "  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Dravidian  group 
...  a  reading  which,  if  it  holds  goo<i,  supiHies  a 
intisfkctory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Paria 
name  and  nation  "(in  /.  Rtknol.  Soc.  N.S.,  1869, 
p.  103X  But  apparently  the  reading  has  not  held 
l^ood,  for  M.  Senart  reads  the  name  Pdmdya  (see 
JufUAnLix.  287X  [Mr.  V.  A.  Smith  writes :  "  Tlie 
Oiniar  text  is  ver>'  defective  in  this  Important 
passage,  which  is  not  in  the  Dhauli  text;  that 
text  giyea  only  11  out  of  the  14  edicts.  The 
capital  of  the  Pdmdiyan  Kingdom  was  Madura. 
The  history  of  the  kingdom  is  very  imperfectly 
IcnowD.  For  a  discussion  of  it  see  SevxUy  List* 
4>f  AnXiqikiLiet^  Madras^  voL  iL  Of  course  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Parias."] 


(pub.  in  1782,  and  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  English).  In  this  work  the 
Farias  figure  as  the  lowest  of  castes. 
The  common  use  of  the  term  is  how- 
ever probably  due,  in  both  France  and 
England,  to  the  appearance  in  the 
Abb6  RayimPs  famous  Hist.  PhilosO' 
phique  des  Mablissements  dans  Us  Indes,  * 
formerly  read  very  widely  in  both 
countries,  and  yet  more  perhaps  to  its 
use  in  Bernarain  de  St.  Pierre's  pre- 
posterous though  once  popular  tale, 
La  Ghaumikre  Iiidienne,  wnence  too  the 
misplaced  halo  of  sentiment  which 
reached  its  acme  in  the  drama  of 
Casimir  Dela\'igne,  and  which  still 
in  some  degi-ee  adheres  to  the  name. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  C.  P. 
Brown  says  expreasly  :  "  The  word 
Paria  is  unkno>vn  "  (in  our  sense  ?)  "  to 
all  natives,  unless  as  learned  from  us." 

b.     See  PARIAH-DOO. 

1616.—"  There  is  another  low  sort  of 
Gentiles,  who  live  in  desert  places,  called 
Pareas.  These  likewise  have  no  dealings 
with  anybody,  and  are  reckoned  worse  than 
the  devil,  and  avoided  by  everybody ;  a 
man  becomes  contaminated  by  ozuy  looking 
at  them,  and  is  excommunicated.  .  .  .  They 
live  on  the  imane  {iiiame,  t.«.  yanui),  which 
are  like  the  root  of  iucca  or  hat4jU  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  other  roots  and 
wild  fruits." — Barbom,  in  Ramtisio,  i,  f.  810. 
The  word  in  the  Spanish  version  transl.  by 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  is  Parent,  in  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Lisbon  Academy,  Pareent, 
So  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Pareaa  is  the 
proper  reading,  though  this  is  probable. 

1626.—".  .  .  The  Pareas  are  of  worse 
eateeme."— (IT.  Methold,  in)  Purchat,  Pil* 
grimage,  653. 

„  "...  the  worst  whereof  are  the 
abhorred  Piriawes  .  .  .  they  are  in  publike 
Justice  the  hateful  executioners,  and  are 
the  basest,  most  .stinking,  ill-favored  people 
that  I  have  seene." — Ibid.  998-9. 

1648. — " .  .  .  the  servants  of  the  factory 
even  will  not  touch  it  (beef)  when  they  put 
it  on  the  table,  nevertheless  there  is  a  caste 
called  Parejraes  (they  are  the  most  con- 
temned of  all,  so  that  if  another  Oentoo 
touches  them,  he  is  compelled  to  be  dipt 
in  the  water)  who  eat  it  freely." — Van  de 
Broecke,  82. 

1672.— "The  Parreas  are  the  basest  and 
vilest  race  (accustomed  to  remove  dung  and 
all  uncleanness,  and  to  eat  mice  and  rats), 
in  a  word  a  contemned  and  stinking  vile 
people." — Bafdofus  (G^erm.  ed.),  410. 

1711.— "The  Company  allow  two  or  three 
Peons  to  attend  the  Gate,  and  a  PaZTMr 
Fellow  to  keep  all  clean."— Zociy«-,  20. 

,,  "And  there  ...  is  such  a  resort 
of  basket-makers,  Scavengers,  people  that 
look  after  the  buffaloes,  and  other  Parriaxi, 
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to  drink  Toddy,  that  all  the  Ponoh-houses 
in  Madras  have  not  half  the  noise  in  them/' 
-^Wheeler,  ii.  125. 

1716.— "A  vounff  lad  of  the  Left-hand 
Caste  having  done  hurt  to  a  Pariali  woman 
of  the  Bight-Hand  Caste  (big  with  child), 
the  whole  caste  got  together,  and  came  in 
a  tumoltuoas  manner  to  demand  justice." — 
i&ta.230. 

1717.—'* .  .  .  Baxrier,  or  a  sort  of  poor 
people  that  eat  all  sort  of  Flesh  and  other 
things,  which  others  deem  unclean." — 
PhUlips,  Account,  &c.,  127. 

1726. — "As  for  the  separate  generations 
and  sorts  of  people  who  embrace  this  reli- 
gion, there  are,  according  to  what  some 
folks  say,  only  4 ;  but  in  our  opinion  they 
are  5  in  number,  viz. : 

a.  The  Bramins. 

p.  TheSettreas. 

7.  The  Weynyas  or  Veynsyas. 

B.  TheSudras. 

e.  The  Perrias,  whom  the  High-Dutch 
and  Danes  call  BarriarB.''- Fa/«»*yn,  Cko- 
rom,  73. 

1745.— "Les  Parreas  .  .  .  sont  regard^ 
comme  eens  de  la  plus  vile  condition,  exclus 
de  tons  les  honneurs  et  prerogatives.  Jus- 
oues-lk  qu'on  ne  s^auroit  les  souffrir,  ni 
dans  les  Psgodes  des  Gentils,  ni  dans  les 
Eglises  des  Jesuites.  "—iVorfccr^,  i.  71. 

1750.— "if.  Esistder  Mist  von  einerKuh, 
denselben  nehmen  die  Parreyer-Weiber, 
machen  runde  Kuchen  daraus,  und  wenn 
sie  in  der  Sonne  genu^  getrocken  sind,  so 
verkaufifen  sie  dieselbigen  (see  OOPLAH). 
Fr,  0  Wunder  !  1st  das  das  Feuerwerk,  das 
ihr  hier  haXt  V*—Madr(Uy  &c.,  ffalUf  p.  14. 

1770.  —  "  The  fate  of  these  unhappy 
wretches  who  are  known  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  by  the  name  of  Parias,  is  the 
same  even  in  those  countries  where  a  foreign 
dominion  has  contributed  to  produce  some 
Httie  change  in  the  ideas  of  tne  people."— 
Raynal,  Hist.  &c.,  see  ed.  1783,  i.  63. 

„  "The  idol  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  so  that  the  Parias  who  are 
not  admitted  into  the  temple  may  have  a 
sight  of  it  through  the  gates."— i2aynaZ  (tr. 
1777),  i.  p.  57. 

1780.—"  If  you  should  ask  a  common 
eooly,  or  porter,  what  cast  he  is  of,  he  will 
answer,  *the  same  as  master,  pariar-c<M^'" 
— Mitnro's  Narrative^  28-9. 

1787. — ".  .  .  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  it  is  judicious  to  admit  Pariae  into 
battalions  with  men  of  respectable  casts. 
.  .  ."—Co/.  FuUarUnCs  View  of  Engliih 
Interests  in  India,  222. 

1791.— "Le  masalchi  y  courut  pour  allumer 
un  flambeau ;  mais  il  revient  uu  peu 
apr^,  pris  d'haleine,  criant:  *N'approchez 

rd'ici;  il  y  a  un  Parial*  Aussitdt 
troupe  effray^  cria:  'Un  Paria!  Un 
Parial  Le  docteur,  croyant  que  c'^tait 
quelque  animal  f^roce,  mit  la  main  sur  ses 
pistolets.  *Qu'est  ce  que  qu'un  Paria?' 
demanda-t-il  h  son  porte-flambeau." — B.  de 
JSt.  Pierre,  La  ChauviUrt  Indienne,  48. 


1800.— "The  Parriar,  and  other  irapar» 
tribes,  comprising  what  are  called  the 
Punchum  Bundum,  would  be  beaten,  were 
they  to  attempt  joining  in  a  Procession  of 
any  of  the  ^ods  of  the  Brahmins,  or  entering 
any  of  their  temples." — Buchanan's  MyMrr, 

c.  1805-6.  —  "  The  Dubashes,  then  aU 
powerful  at  Madras,  threatened  loes  of  east 
and  absolute  destruction  to  any  Brahmin 
who  should  dare  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of 
their  language  to  a  Pariar  Frenffi.  This, 
reproach  of  Pariar  is  what  we  have  tamely 
and  strangely  submitted  to  for  a  long- 
time,  when  we  might  with  a  great  facility 
have  assumed  the  respectable  character  of 
Chairiya.**  —  Letter  of  Leyden,  in  Morton^'s 
Memoir,  ed.  1819,  p.  Izvi. 

1809.— "  Another  great  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  by  the  Hindoos, 
is  the  admission  of  the  Paiiaa  in  our 
Churches.  .  .  ."—Ld.  ValcRtia^  i.  246. 

1821.— 
"11  est  sur  ce  rivage  une  race  fl^trie, 

Une  race  ^trang^re  au  sein  de  sa  patrie. 

Sans  abri  protecteur,  sans   temple  hos- 
pital ier, 

Abominable,  impie,  horrible  au    peuple 
entier. 

Les  Parias  ;  le  jour  k  regret  les  Claire, 

La  terre  sur  son  sein  les  porte  avec  colore. 

•  •  *  *  * 

Eh  bien !  mais  je  fr^mis ;  tn  vas  me  fuir 

peut-^tre ; 
Je  suis  un  Paria.  .  .  ." 

Casimir  Delavigne,  Le  Paria, 
Actel.Sc;i. 
1848. —  "The  Christian    Pariah,    whoua 
both  sects  curse.   Does   all    the   good    he 
can  and  loves  his  brother." — ForsUrs  Life 
of  Dichtras,  ii.  81. 

1878.—"  The  Tamilas  hire  a  Pariya  (i.f. 
drummer)  to  perform  the  decapitation  at 
their  Badra  E&li  sacrifices."- A'iOs/,  in  Ind^ 
Ant.  ii.  170. 

1878.  —  "L'hypoth^se  la  plus  vraisem- 
blable,  en  tout  cas  la  plus  heureuse,  est  celle 
qui  suppose  que  le  nom  propre  et  special  de 
cette  race  [i.e.  of  the  original  race  ii^biting 
the  Deccan  before  contact  with  northern 
invaders]  €tait  le  mot  *  paria ' ;  ce  mot  dont 
I'orthographe  oorrecte  est  pareiya,  derive 
de  par*ei,  *  bruit,  tambour,'  et  k  ti^-bien« 
pu  avoir  le  sens  de  'parleur,  dou^  de  la 
pSTole ' "  (?)— jBTotsc/ar^Ke  et  Vinson,  £tvdes  de 
Linffuistique,  &c.,  Paris,  67. 
1872.— 

"  Fifine,  ordained  from  first  to  last, 
In  body  and  in  soul 
For  one  life-long  debauch. 
The  Pariah  of  the  north. 
The  European  navt^Ji.** 

Brovming,  Fifine  at  the  Fair. 
Very  good  rhyme,  but  no  reason.    Se» 
under  NAITTCH. 

The  word  seems  also  to  have  been  adopted 
in  Java,  e.g. : 

I860.—"  We  Europeans  .  .  .  often  .  .  . 
stand  far  behind  compared  with  the  pout^ 
pariahs."— AToa:  Savelaar,  ch.  vii. 
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PABIAH-ABBACK,    s.     In    the 

17th  and  18th  centuries  this  was  a 
name  commonly  given  to  the  poison- 
ous native  spirit  commonly  sold  to 
European  soldiers  and  sailors.  [See 
FOOL'S  BACK.] 

1671-72.— "The  unwholesome  liquor  called 
Parrier-axrack.  .  .  "^Sir  W,  Langhorne. 
in  Wheeltr,  iii.  422. 

1711.— "The  Tobacco,  Beetle,  and  Pariar 
^^^*^^,  on  which  such  great  profit  arises, 
are  all  expended  by  the  Inhabitants." — 
LochffT,  13. 

1754. — "I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  order  to  bring  the  ship  up  to  Calcutta 
.  .  .  as  .  .  .  the  people  cannot  here  have 
the  opportunity  of  intoxicating  and  killing 
themselves  with  Pariar  Arrack."  —  In 
Long  J  51. 

PABIAH-DOG,  s.  The  common 
ownerless  yellow  dog,  that  frequents 
all  inhabited  places  in  the  East,  is 
universally  so  called  by  Europeans, 
no  doubt  from  being  a  low-bred  caste- 
less  animal ;  often  elliptically  '  pariaJl ' 
only. 

1789. — ".  .  .  A  species  of  the  common 
cur,  called  a  pariar-dog."— if«nro,  jyarr, 
p.  36. 

1810.  —  "  The  nuisance  may  be  kept 
circling  for  days,  until  forcibly  removed,  or 
until  the  pariah  dogs  swim  in,  and  draw 
the  carcase  to  the  shore." — WilUavuon,  V, 
M.  ii.  261. 

1824.— "The  other  beggar  was  a  Pariah 
dog,  who  sneaked  down  in  much  bodily 
fear  to  our  bivouac."— ^tf6er,  ed.  1844,  i.  79. 

1875. — "Le  Musulman  qui  va  prier  k  la 
mosnu^,  maudit  les  parias  honnis." — Rev, 
des  Deux  Mondet,  April,  539. 

[1883.— "Paraya  Dogs  are  found  in  every 
street."— r.  V,  Row,  Man,  of  Tanjore  DisL 
104.] 

« 

PABIAH-KITE,  s.  The  commonest 
Indian  kite,  Milmi^  Govinda,  Syke.% 
notable  for  its  great  numbers;  and  its 
impudence.  "They  are  excessively 
bold  and  fearless,  often  snatching 
morsels  off  a  dish  en  route  from 
kitchen  to  hall,  and  even,  according 
tx>  Adams,  seizing  a  fragment  from 
a  man's  very  mouth "  (Jerdon),  Com- 
pare quotation  under  BBAHMINY 
KITE. 

[1880.— "I  had  often  supposed  that  the 
scavenger  or  Pariah  Kites  (Milvui  gotdnda), 
which  though  generally  to  be  seen  about  the 
tents,  are  not  common  in  the  jungles,  must 
follow  the  camp  for  long  distances,  and  to- 
day I  had  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 
.  .  ."— ^a//,  JungU  Life,  655.] 


PAB8EE,  n.p.  This  name,  which 
distinguishes  the  descendants  of  thase 
emigrants  of  the  old  Persian  stock, 
who  left  their  native  country,  and, 
retaining  their  Zoroastrian  religion, 
settled  in  India  to  avoid  Mahommedan 
persecution,  is  only  the  old  form  of 
the  word  for  a  Persian,  viz.,  P<fm, 
which  Arabic  influences  have  in  more 
modern  times  converted  into  F&rin, 
The  Portuguese  have  used  both  Parseo 
and  Perseo,  From  the  latter  some  of 
our  old  travellers  have  taken  the  form 
Persee;  from  the  former  doubtless  we 
got  Parsee.  It  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  way  in  which  different  acci- 
dental mouldings  of  the  same  word 
come  to  denote  entirely  different  ideas, 
that  Persian,  in  this  form,  in  Western 
India,  means  a  Zoroastrian  fire- 
worshipper,  whilst  Pathi  (see  PAN- 
THAY),  a  Burmese  corruption  of  the 
same  word,  in  Burma  means  a 
Mahommedan. 

c.  1328. —  "There  be  also  other  pagan- 
folk  in  this  India  who  worship  fire ;  they 
bury  not  their  dead,  neither  do  they  bum 
them,  but  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  a 
certain  roofless  tower,  and  there  expose 
them  totally  uncovered  to  the  fowls  of 
heaven.  These  believe  in  two  First  Prin- 
ciples, to  wit,  of  Evil  and  of  Good,  of  Dark- 
ness and  of  Light." — Friar  Jordanus,  21. 

1652.— "In  any  case  he  dismissed  them 
with  favour  and  hospitality,  showing  him- 
self glad  of  the  coming  of  such  personages, 
and  granting  them  protection  for  their  ships 
as  being  (Pameos)  Persians  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ormuz." — Barros,  I.  viii.  9. 

„  "...  especially  after  these  were 
induced  by  the  Persian  and  Guzerati  Moors 
(Mouroty  FarseOB  e  Ouzarate*)  to  be  con- 
verted from  heathen  iGentiot)  to  the  sect 
of  Mahamed." — Ibid,  II.  vi.  i. 

[1563.  —  "There  are  other  herb-sellers 
{nuircadares  de  hoticat)  called  Coaris,  and  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Cambay  they  call  them 
EsparciB,  and  we  Portuguese  call  them 
Jews,  but  they  are  not,  only  Hindus  who 
came  from  Persia  and  have  their  own  writ- 
ing."— Garcia,  p.  213.] 

1616.  —  "There  is  one  sect  among  the 
Gentiles,  which  neither  bume  nor  interro 
their  dead  (they  are  called  Paroees)  who 
incircle  pieces  of  ground  with  high  stone 
walls,  remote  from  houses  or  Road-wayes, 
and  therein  lay  their  Carcasses,  wrapped  in 
Sheetes,  thus  having  no  other  Tombes  but 
the  gorges  of  rauenous  Fowlos." — Terry,  in 
Purckat,  ii.  1479. 

1630. — "Whilst  my  observation  was  be- 
stowed on  such  inquiry,  I  observed  in  the 
town  of  Surrat,  the  plAce  where  I  resided, 
another  Sect  called  the  T 
Lojd,  Tfo  Forraigne  Sects. 
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PASEI,  PACEM. 


1638. — *^  Outre  lea  Beajans  il  y  a  encore 
vne  autre  sorte  de  Payens  dans  le  royaume 
de  Outuratte^  qu'ils  appellent  Parsis.  Ge 
sont  des  Perses  de  Pars,  et  de  Chorasan." — 
Mandelslo  (Paris,  1659),  213. 

1648.—"  They  (the  Persiaiia  of  India^  %.e. 
Parseet)  are  in  general  a  fast-gripping  and 
avaricious  nation  (not  unlike  the  Benyans 
and  the  Chinese),  and  very  fraudulent  in 
buying  and  selling." — Van  Twisty  48. 

1653. — "Les  Ottomans  appellent  47i<«uv7'e 
vne  secte  de  Payens,  que  nous  connaissons 
sous  le  nom  d'adorateurs  du  feu,  les  Persans 
sous  celuy  d' Atechperis,  et  les  Indous  sous 
celuy  de  Parsi,  terme  dont  ils  se  nomment 
eux-mesmes." — De  la  BouUaye-U-GouZf  ed. 
1057,  p.  200. 

1672. — "  Non  tutti  ancora  de*  G^ntili  sono 
d'  vna  medesima  fede.  Alcuni  descendono 
daUi  Pendaiii,  li  quali  si  conoscono  dal 
colore,  ed  adorano  il  fuoco.  ...  In  Suratte 
ne  trouai  molti.  .  .  ."  —  P.  F.  Vijicenzo 
Maria,  Viaggio,  234. 

1673.— "On  this  side  of  the  Water  are 
people  of  another  Offspring  than  those  we 
have  yet  mentioned,  these  to  called  Parseys 
.  .  .  these  are  somewhat  white,  and  I  think 
nastier  than  the  Gentues.  .  ,  ." — i'Vycr,  117. 

„  "The  Panies,  as  they  are  called, 
are  of  the  old  Stock  of  the  Persians,  worship 
the  Sun  and  Adore  the  Elements;  are 
known  only  about  Surat." — Ibid,  p.  197. 

1689.—" .  .  .  the  Persies  are  a  Sect  very 
considerable  in  India.  .  .  ." — OvtngUm,  370. 

1726. — ".  .  .  to  say  a  word  of  a  certain 
other  sort  of  Heathen  who  have  spread  in 
the  City  of  Suratte  and  in  its  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  who  also  maintain  themselves  in 
Agra,  and  in  various  places  of  Persia,  espe- 
cially in  the  Province  of  Kerman,  at  Yezd. 
and  in  Ispahan.  They  are  commonly  called 
by  the  Indians  Persees  or  Parsis,  but  by 
the  Persians  Qaurs  or  Gehbert,  and  also 
A  tech  Peres  or  adorers  of  Fire." — Valentijn^ 
iv.  {Suraite)  153. 

1727. — "The  Parsees  are  numerous  about 
Stirat  and  the  adjacent  Countries.  They 
are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  PeHsians." — 
A,  Hamilton,  ch.  xiv ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  159]. 

1877.—" .  .  .  en  se  levant,  le  Parsi,  apr^s 
s'fttre  lav6  les  mains  et  la  figure  avec  I'urine 
du  taureau,  met  sa  ceinture  en  disant :  Sou- 
verain  soit  Ormuzd,  abattu  soit  Ahriman." — 
DarTMsteter,  Ormuzd  et  Ahriman^  p.  2. 

PARVOE,  PURVO,  8.  The  popular 
name  of  the  writer -caste  in  Western 
India,  Prabhu  or  Parhhuy  *  lord  or  chief ' 
(Skt.  prabhu),  being  an  honorific  title 
assumed  by  the  caste  of  Kdyaih  or 
Kdyastha,  one  of  the  mixt  castes  which 
commonly  furnished  writers.  A  Bom- 
bay term  only. 

1545.—"  And  to  the  Parvn  of  the  Tenadar 
Mor  1800  reis  a  year,  being  3  pardaas  a 
month.  .  .  ,"—S.  Botelho,  Towi^,  211. 

[1567.— See  Paihut  under  CASI8. 


[1676-7.  —  " .  .  .  the.  same  guards  tiie 
Purros  y^  look  after  y*  Customes  for  the 
same  charge  can  receive  y«  passage  boats 
rent.  .  .  .—Forrettf  Bombay  Letters,  Home 
Series,  i.  125. 

[1773.—"  Omvcopda  (see  CONICOPOLY). 
...  At  Bombay  he  is  stiled  Pniro,  and  is 
of  the  Gentoo  religion." — Ivts,  49  jey.] 

1809.—  "The  Bramins  of  this  village 
speak  and  write  English ;  the  young  men 
are  mostly  panroes,  or  writers.** — Maria 
(jlraham,  11. 

1813.  —  "These  writers  at  Bombav  are 
generally  called  Pnnroes ;  a  faithful  diligent 
class."— Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  i.  156-167  ;  T2ad 
ed.  i.  100]. 

1833. -"Every  native  of  India  on  the 
Bombay  Establishment,  who  can  write 
English,  and  is  employed  in  any  office, 
whether  he  be  a  Brahman,  Goldssmitfa, 
Parwary,  Portuguese,  or  of  English  descent, 
is  styled  a  Pnnroo,  from  several  persona  of 
a  ca^  of  Hindoos  termed  Prubkoe  having 
been  amonff  the  first  employed  as  English 
writers  at  Bombay."  —  MacHntask  oh.  tk^ 
Tribe  qf  Ramoosies,  p.  77. 

PASADOB,  s.  A  marlin  -  spike. 
Sea  -  Hind.,  from  Port  pasmdor, — 
Roebuck. 

PASEI,  PACEM,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  Malay  State  near  the  N.E.  point 
of  Sumatra,  at  one  time  predominant 
in  those  regions,  and  recKoned,  with 
Malacca  and  Maja])ahit  (the  capital  of 
the  Empire  of  Java),  the  three  greatest 
cities  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  ap- 
parently the  Basma  of  Marco  Polo, 
who  visitexi  the  coast  before  Islam  had 
gained  a  footing. 

c.  1292. — "When  you  quit  the  kingdom 
of  Ferlec  ^ou  enter  upon  that  of  Btrnma 
This  also  is  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
the  people  have  a  language  of  their  own; 
but  the^  are  just  like  oeasts,  without  laws 
or  religion." — Marco  Poio,  Bk.  iii.  ch.  9. 

1511. — "Next  day  we  departed  with  the 
plunder  of  the  captured  vessel,  which  alao 
we  had  with  us ;  we  took  our  course  forward 
until  we  reached  another  port  in  the  same 
island  Trapobana  (Sumatra),  which  was 
called  Paise  ;  and  anchoring  in  the  said 
port  we  found  at  anchor  there  several 
junks  and  ships  from  divers  part&" — Em- 
poll,  p.  63. 

1553. — "  In  the  same  manner  he  (Diogo 
Lopes)  was  received  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pacem  .  .  .  and  as  the  King  of  Fedir 
had  given  him  a  cargo  of  pepper  ...  he 
did  not  think  well  to  go  furuier  ...  in 
ca&e  .  .  .  they  should  give  news  of  his 
coming  at  Malacca,  those  two  ports  of  Pedir 
and  Paoem  being  much  frequented  by  * 
multitude  of  shine  that  go  there  for  car- 
goes."—JJarro*,  II.  iv.  31. 
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1726.— <' Next  to  this  and  close  to  the 
Eivst-poiat  of  Sumatra  is  the  once  especially 
famous  city  Pasi  (or  PaMin),  which  in  old 
times,  next  to  Ma^pahit  and  Malakka, 
was  one  of  the  three  ^eatest  cities  of  the 
East  .  .  .  but  now  is  only  a  poor  open 
village  with  not  more  than  4  or  500  families, 
•dwelling  in  poor  bamboo  cottages." —  Va- 
ietUijuy  (v.)  Sumatra^  10. 

1727.— "And  at  Piasang,  about  10  Leagues 
to  the  Westward  of  Diamond  Point,  there 
is  a  fine  deep  River,  but  not  frequented, 
because  of  the  treachery  and  bloody  disjpo- 
«ition  of  the  Natives." — A .  Hamilton,  ii.  125  ; 
fed.  1744]. 

PAT,  s.  A  can  or  pot.  Sea-Hind, 
from  English. — Roebuck, 

PATACA,  PATAGOON,  s.  Ital. 
patacco;  Provenc.  patac;  Port,  pataca 
And  pata^o ;  also  used  in  Malayalani. 
A-  term,  formerly  much  diffused,  for  a 
dollar  or  piece  of  eight.  Littr^  con- 
nects it  with  an  old  French  word 
patard,  a  kind  of  coin,  "du  reste, 
origine  inconnue."  But  he  appears  to 
have  overlooked  the  explanation  indi- 
cated by  Volney  {Voyage  en  Egypte, 
&<:.,  ch.  ix.  note)  tnat  tlie  name 
<ihutdJta  (or  corruptly  bdtdJba,  see  also 
Dozy  cfc  Mng.  8.v.)  was  given  by  the 
Arabs  to  certain  coins  of  this  kind  with 
A  scutcheon  on  the  reverse,  the  term 
meaning  'father  of  the  window,  or 
niche' ;  the  scutcheon  being  taken  for 
4Buch  an  object.  Similarly,  the  pillar- 
dollars  are  called  in  modern  Egypt 
abu  medfa\  *  father  of  a  cannon ' ;  and 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollar  abu  tera, 
•  father  of  the  bird.'  But  on  the  iRed 
Sea,  where  only  the  coinage  of  one 
particular  year  (or  the  modern  imita- 
ti(m  thereof,  still  struck  at  Trieste 
from  the  old  die),  is  acce])ted,  it  is 
<iha  nukdt,  *father  of  dots,'  from  certain 
little  points  which  mark  the  right  issue. 

[1528. — "Each  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
■attack  on  Purakkat  received  no  less  than 
•800  gold  Pattaks  (ducats)  as  his  share."— 
J^ygaiHy  Afalahar,  i.  329. 

[1550. — **And  afterwards  while  Viceroy 
Dom  AfFonso  Noronha  ordered  silver  coins  to 
be  made,  which  were  patecoons  (pateooes)." 
—Arch,  Port,  OrinU,,  Faac.  ii.  No.  54  of 
1569.] 

PATCH,  8.  "Thin  pieces  of  cloth 
4it  Madras"  {Indian  Vocabulary,  1788). 
Wilson  gives  patch  as  a  vulgar  ab- 
breviation for  Telug.  pach'chadamu, 
••a  particular  kind  of  cotton  cloth, 
^nerally  24  cubits  long  and  2  broad  ; 
two  cloths  joined  together.' 


S 667.—"  Pray  if  can  procuer  a  good 
enkeen  bambo  and  2  patch  of  ye  finest 
with  what  colours  you  thinke  hansome  for 
my  own  wear,  chockoloes  and  susaes  (see 
SOOSIE)."— In  Yuie,  Hedges'  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  oclxii] 

PATCHABEE,  PATCHEBBY, 
PABGHEBBY,  s.  In  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  before  the  general  con- 
struction of  'married  quarters'  by 
Grovernment,  mte/iar^e  was  the  name 
applied  in  European  corps  to  the 
cottages  which  used  to  form  the 
quarters  of  married  soldiers.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Hind.  piclich'h4ri,  *  the  rear,* 
because  these  cottages  were  in  rear  of 
the  barracks.  But  we  think  it  most 
likely  that  the  word  was  brought, 
with  many  other  terms  peculiar  to 
the  Briti^  soldier  in  India,  from 
Madras,  and  is  identical  with  a  term 
in  use  there,  par  cherry  or  patcherry, 
which  represents  the  Tam.  parash^shBrij 
paraiggen,  *  a  Pariah  village,'  or  rather 
the  quarter  or  outskirts  of  a  town 
or  village  where  the  Pariahs  reside. 
Mr.  Whitworth  (s.v.  Patcherry)  says 
that  "in  some  native  regiments  the  term 
denotes  the  married  sepoys'  quarters, 
iKJSsibly  Ijecause  Pariah  sepoys  had  their 
ramilies  with  them,  while  the  higher 
castes  left  them  at  home."  He  does 
not  say  whether  Bombay  or  Madras 
sepoys  are  in  question.  But  in  any 
case  what  he  states  confirms  the  origin 
ascribed  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  term 
Patckar^e, 

1747.— "PatchereeP6int,  mending  Plat- 
forms and  Gunports  .  .  .  (Pgs.)  4  :  21  :  48." 
— Accounts  from  Ft,  St.  David,  under  Feb. 
'21.     MS.  Records,  in  India  Office. 

1 781 . — "  Leurs  roaisons  (c.  -k.  -d .  des  Pu  riot) 
sont  des  cahutes  oh  un  homme  pent  k  peine 
entrer,  et  elles  forment  de  petits  villages 
qu'on  appelle  Paretcheris."  —  SonneixU, 
od.  1782,  i.  98. 

1878.— *' During  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  extra  working  gangs  of  scavengers 
were  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going- from 
Parcherry  to  Parcherry  and  cleaning  them." 
— lifport  of  Madras  Municipality,  p.  24. 

c.  1880.  —  *' Experience  obtained  in 
Madras  some  years  ago  with  reconstructed 
parcherriM,  and  their  effect  on  health, 
might  be  imitated  possibly  with  advantage 
in  Calcutta." — Report  by  Army  Sanitary 
Commission, 

PATCHOULI,  PATCH  -  LEAF, 
also  PIJTCH  and  PIJTCHA-LEAF,  s. 
In    Beng.    pachapai;    Deccani    Hind. 
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pacholi.  The  latter  are  trade  names 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  a  labiate  plant 
allied  to  mint  (Pogostemon  patchouly^ 
Pelletier).  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  culti- 
vated variety  of  Pogostemon  HeyneanuSy 
Bentham,  a  native  of  the  Deccan.  It 
is  crown  in  native  gardens  throughout 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Islands, 
and  the  dried  flowering  spikes  and 
leaves  of  the  plant,  which  are  used,  are 
sold  in  every  bazar  in  Hindustan.  The 
paeh4i'pdt  is  used  as  an  in^edient  in 
tobacco  for  smoking,  as  hair-scent  by 
women,  and  especially  for  stuffing  mat- 
tresses and  laying  among  clothes  as  we 
use  lavender.  In  a  fluid  form  patchouli 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1844, 
and  soon  became  very  fashionable  as  a 
perfume. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  difficulty. 
The  name  is  alleged  in  Drury,  and  in 
Forbes  Watson's  Nomenclature  to  be 
Bengali.  Littr^  says  the  word  vaickouli 
ia  patchey-eUey,  'feuille  de  x)atchey' ;  in 
what  language  we  know  not ;  perhaps 
it  is  from  Tamil  pachcha,  *  green,'  and 
4ld,  ilarniy  an  aromatic  perfume  for  the 
hair.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Tamil 
papgila%  pag^i,  *  green,*  ttot,  *  leaf.']  ' 

1673.—"  Notty  that  if  the  following  Goods 
from  Acheen  hold  out  the  following  ItaUSt  the 
Factor  employed  is  no  further  responsible. 
«  «  *  •  * 

Patch  Leaf,  1  Ba?iar  Maunds  7  20  sear,*'— 
Fryer,  209. 

PATEGA,  s.  This  word  is  used  by 
the  Portugese  in  India  for  a  water- 
melon {Gitrullus  vulgaris^  Schrader  ; 
Oucurbita  CitrulluSy  L.).  It  is  from  the 
Ar.  al-hattikh  or  al-bittikJi.  F.  Johnson 
gives  this  *  a  melon,  musk-melon.  A 
pumpkin ;  a  cucurbitaceous  plant.' 
We  presume  that  this  is  not  merely 
the  too  common  dictionary  looseness, 
for  the  chaos  of  cucurbitaceous  nomen- 
clature, both  vulgar  and  scientific,  is 
universal  (see  A.  De  Gandolley  Origine 
des  Plantes  cuUiv4es).  In  Lane's 
Modem  Egyptians  (ed.  1837,  i.  200) 
the  word  butteekh  is  rendered  ex- 
plicitly *  water-melon.'  We  have  also 
m  Spanish  alhadeca^  which  is  given 
by  Dozy  and  Eng.  as  *espfece  de 
melon' ;  and  we  have  French  pastkque, 
which  we  believe  alwavs  means  a 
water-melon.  De  Candolle  seems  to 
have  no  doubt  that  the  water-melon 
was  cultivated  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
believes  it  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Graeco-Roman  world  about 


the  beginning  of  our  era ;  whilst 
Hehn  carries  it  to  Persia  from  India^ 
*  whether  ac  the -time  of  the  Arabian 
or  of  the  Mongol  domination,  (and 
then)  to  Greece,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Turks,  and  to  Russia,  through 
that  of  the  Tartar  States  of  Astrakait 
and  ELazan.' 

The  name  pateca,  looking  to  the 
existence  of  the  same  word  in  Spanish^ 
we  should  have  supposed  to  have  been 
Portuguese  long  before  the  Portuguese 
establishment  in  India ;  yet  the  whole 
of  what  is  said  by  Garcia  de  Orta  is 
inconsistent  ^vith  this.  In  his  Col- 
loqiiio  XJ^VI.  the  gist  of  the  dialogue 
is  that  his  visitor  from  Europe,  Ruanoy 
tells  how  he  had  seen  what  seemed  a 
most  beautiful  melon,  and  how  Garcia  3 
housekeeper  recommended  it,  but  on 
trying  it,  it  tasted  only  of  mud  in- 
stead of  melon  !  Garcia  then  tells  him 
that  at  Diu,  and  in  the  Balaghat,  &c.y 
he  would  find  excellent  melons  with 
the  flavour  of  the  melons  of  Portugal 
but  "those  others  which  the  Portu- 
guese here  in  India  call  patecas  are 
quite  another  thing — huge  round  or 
oval  fruits,  with  black  seeds — not 
sweet  {doce)  like  the  Portugal  melons, 
but  bland  (suave\  most  juicy  and  cool- 
ing, excellent  in  bilious  fevera,  and 
congestions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
&c.  Both  name  and  thing  are  repre- 
sented as  novelties  to  Ruano.  Garcia 
telLs  him  also  that  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  call  it  batiec  indi^  i.e.  melon 
of  India  (F.  Johnson  |[ives  ^hittikh-i- 
hindty  the  citrul ' ;  whilst  in  ]?ersian 
hinduwdna  is  also  a  word  for  water- 
melon) but  that  the  real  Indian 
country  name  was  {calatigari  Mahr. 
kdli7}garj  [perhaps  that  known  in  the 
N.W.P.  aa  kalinddy  *a  water-melon']). 
Ruano  then  refers  to  the  budiecas  of 
Castille  of  which  he  had  heard,  and 
queries  if  these  were  not  the  same  a» 
these  Indian  patecas,  but  Garcia  says 
they  are  quite  different.  All  this  is 
curious  as  implying  that  the  water- 
melon was  strange  to  the  Portuguese 
at  that  time  (1563 ;  see  Collo^iosy  f. 
141v.  seqg.). 

[A  friend  who  has  Bumeirs  copy  of 
Garcia  De  Orta  tells  me  that  he  £nd» 
a  note  in  the  writing  of  the  former  on 
bateca:  "t.«.  the  Arabic  term.  A» 
this  is  used  all  over  India,  water- 
melons must  have  been  imported  by 
the  Mahommedans."  I  bebeve  it  to 
be  a  mistake  that  the  word  is  in  use 
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all  over  India.  I  do  not  think  the 
word  is  ever  used  in  Unper  India,  nor 
is  it  (in  that  sense)  in  eitner  Shakespear 
or  Fallon.  [Platts  cives:  A.  hUtlkh, 
£.m.  The  melon  Qckawuza) ;  the  water- 
melon, Gucurbita  citnUlus,]  The  most 
common  word  in  the  N.W.P.  for  a 
water-melon  is  Pers.  tarhuZy  whilst  the 
musk-melon  is  Pers.  kharbuza.  And 
these  words  are  so  rendered  from  the 
Aln  respectively  by  Blochmann  (see 
his  E.T.  i.  66,  "melons.  .  .  water- 
melons," and  the  original  i.  67,  ^^  khar- 
buza, .  .  tarbuz").  But  with  the  usual 
cliaos  already  alluded  to,  we  find  both 
these  words  interpreted  in  F.  Johnson 
as  "water-melon."  And  according  to 
Hehn  the  latter  is  called  in  the  Slav 
tongues  arbuz  and  in  Mod.  Greek 
xapirot^ia,  the  first  as  well  as  the  last 
probably  from  the  Turkish  kdrpiiZy 
which  has  the  same  meaning,  for  this 
hard  k  is  constantly  dropt  in  modem 
j>ronunciation. — H.  Y.] 

We  append  a  valuable  note  on  this 
from  Prof.  Robertson-Smith  : 

"(1)  The  classical  form  of  the  Ar. 
word  is  buttkh.  Battlkh  is  a  widely- 
spread  vulgarism,  indeed  now,  I  fancy, 
universal,  for  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  the  first  syllable  pronounced 
with  an  i. 

"(2)  The  term,  according  to  the 
law-books,  includes  all  kinds  of  melons 
{Lane) ;  but  practically  it  is  applied 
(certainly  at  least  in  Syria  and  Egypt) 
almost  exclusively  to  tlie  water-melon, 
unless  it  has  a  limiting  adjective. 
Thus  "the  wild  bitttkh"  is  the  colo- 
cynth,  and  with  other  adjectives  it 
may  be  used  of  very  various  cucur- 
bitaceous  fruits  (see  examples  in  Dozy's 
Suppt.) 

"(6)  The  biblical  form  is  dbattikh 
{e.g.  Numbers  xi.  5,  where  the  E.V. 
has  'melons').  But  this  is  only  the 
*  water-melon ' ;  for  in  the  Mishna  it 
is  distinguished  from  the  sweet  melon, 
the  latter  being  named  by  a  mere 
transcription  in  Hebrew  letters  of  the 
Greek  furiKorKiinav.  Low  justly  con- 
cludes that  the  Palestinians  (and  the 
Syrians,  for  their  name  only  differs 
slightly)  got  the  sweet  melon  from  the 
Greeks,  whilst  for  the  water-melon 
they  have  an  old  and  probably  true 
Semitic  word.  For  baUlkk  Syriac  has 
pattikh,  indicating  tbit  in  literary 
Arabic  the  a  has  been  changed  to  t, 
only  to  agree  with  rules  of  grammar. 
Thus    popular    pronunciation    seems 


always  to  have  kept  the  old  form, 
as  popular  usage  seems  always  to  have 
used  the  word  mainly  in  its  old 
specific  meaning.  The  Bible  and  the 
Mishna  suffice  to  refute  Hehn's  view 

Sof  the  introduction  of  the  water-melon 
rom  India).  Old  Kimhi,  in  his  Miklol, 
illustrates  the  Hefcrew  word  by  the 
Spanish  budiecas." 

1598.—".  .  .  ther  is  an  other  sort  like 
MeloTis,  called  Patecas  or  Angvrieu,  or 
Melons  of  India,  which  are  outwardlie  of  a 
darke  greene  colour ;  inwardlie  white  with 
blacke  kernels  ;  they  are  verie  waterish  and 
hard  to  byte,  and  so  moyst,  that  as  a  man 
eateth  them  his  mouth  is  full  of  water,  but 
yet  verie  sweet  and  verie  cold  and  fresh 
meat,  wherefore  manie  of  them  are  eaten 
after  dinner  to  coole  men." — Linschoten.  97  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  35]. 

c.  1610. — "Toute  la  campagne  est  cou- 
verte  d'arbres  fruitiers  .  .  .  et  d'arbres  de 
coton,  de  quantity  de  melons  et  de  pateques, 
qui  sont  esp^ce  de  citrouilles  de  prodigieuse 
^rosseur.  .  .  ." — Pyrard  de  LavcU,  ed.  1679, 
1.  286  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  399,  and  see  i.  33]. 

,,  A  few  pages  later  the  word  is 
written  Pasteques.— i6u2.  301 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  417]. 

[1663.—"  Pateqnes,  or  water-melons,  are 
in  great  abundance  nearly  the  whole  year 
round  :  but  those  of  Delhi  are  soft,  without 
colour  or  sweetness.  If  this  fruit  be  ever 
found  good,  it  is  among  the  wealthy  peoi>le, 
who  import  the  seed  and  cultivate  it  wiUi 
much  care  and  expense."  —  Bemiery  ed. 
Constable,  250.] 

1673.— "From  hence  (Elephanta)  we  sailed 
to  the  PtUackoeSj  a  Garden  of  Melons  (Pu> 
tacho  being  a  Melon)  were  there  not  wild 
Rats  that  hinder  their  growth,  and  so  to 
Bombaim,**— Fryer,  76. 

PATEL,  POTAIL,  s.  The  head- 
man of  a  village,  having  general 
control  of  village  affairs,  and  forming 
the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  officers  of  Government.  In  Mahr. 
patll.  Hind.  pa;tel.  The  most  probable 
etym.  seems  to  be  from  po^,  Mahr. 
'a  roll  or.  register,'  Skt. — Hiiid.  paMa. 
The  title  is  more  particularly  current 
in  territories  that  are  or  have  been 
subject  to  the  Mahrattas,  "  and  appears 
to  be  an  essentially  Mardthi  word, 
being  used  as  a  respectful  title  in 
addressing  one  of  that  nation,  or  a 
Siidra  in  general"  {Wilson),  The 
office  is  hereditary,  and  is  often  held 
under  a  Government  grant.  The  title 
is  not  used  in  the  Gangetic  Provinces, 
but  basides  its  use  in  Central  and  W. 
India  it  has  been  commonly  employed 
in  S.  India,  probably  as  a  Hindustani 
word,  though  Monigar  (see  MONEGAB) 
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(Maniyakdram),  adhikdri  (see  ADIGAB), 
occ.,  are  appropriate  synonyms  in  Tamil 
and  Malabar  aistricts. 

[1535.— "The  Tanadan  began  to  oome 
in  and  give  in  their  submission,  bringing 
with  thorn  all  the  patels  (pateifl)  and  renters 
with  their  payments,  which  they  paid  to 
the  Governor,  who  ordered  fresh  records 
to  be  prepared." — CW^o,  Dec.  IV.  Bk.  ix. 
ch.  2  (description  of  the  commencement  of 
Portuguese  rule  in  Bassein). 

[1614. — "  I  perceive  that  you  are  troubled 
with  a  bad  commodity,  wherein  the  desert 
of  Patell  and  the  rest  appeareth."— i^Mter, 
Letters,  ii.  281.] 

1804.— "The  Patel  of  Beitculgaum,  in 
the  usual  style  of  a  Mahratta  patel,  keeps 
a  band  of  plunderers  for  his  own  profit  and 
advantage.  You  will  inform  him  that  if  he 
does  not  pay  for  the  horses,  bullocks,  and 
articles  plundered,  he  shall  be  hanged  also." 
—  Wellington,  March  27. 

1809.—".  .  .  PattelB,  or  headtoen."— 
Lord  VaUntia,  i.  415. 

1814. — "At  the  settling  of  the  jnmma- 
hundee,  they  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
village  assessment  to  government,  and  then 
dispose  of  their  grain,  cotton,  and  fruit, 
without  being  accountable  to  the  patell." — 
Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  418 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  44]. 

1819. — "The  present  system  of  Police,  as 
far  as  relates  to  the  villagers  may  easily  be 
kept  up  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  enough 
that  the  village  establishment  be  main- 
tained, and  the  whole  put  under  the  Mam- 
lutdar.  The  Potail's  respectability  and 
influence  in  the  village  must  be  kept  up." — 
Elphinstoiif,  in  Life,  ii.  81. 

1820.—"  The  Patail  holds  his  office  direct 
of  Government,  under  a  written  obligation 
.  .  .  which  specifies  his  duties,  his  rank, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  respect  he  is  entitled 
to ;  and  his  perquisites,  and  the  quantity 
of  freehold  land  allotted  to  him  as  wages. 
— r.  CoaU,  in  Tr.  Bo.  LU.  Soc.  iii.  183. 

1823.— "The  heads  of  the  family  .  .  . 
have  purchased  the  office  of  Potail,  or 
headman."— 3/a/co//w,  Central  India,  i.  99. 

1826.— "The  potail  offered  me  a  room 
in  his  own  hoUi*e,  and  I  very  thankfully 
accepted  \V*—Pandurang  Hari,  ed.  187/, 
p.  241 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  45]. 

1851. — "This  affected  humility  was  in 
fact  one  great  means  of  effecting  his  eleva- 
tion. When  at  Poonah  he  (Madhajee  Sin- 
dea)  .  .  .  instead  of  arrogating  any  exalted 
title,  would  only  suffer  himself  to  be  called 
Pateil.  .  .  ."—Praser,  Mil.  Mem.  of  Skinner, 
i.  33. 

1870.— "The  Potail  accounted  for  the 
revenue  collections,  receiving  the  perquisites 
and  percentages,  which  were  the  accus- 
tomea  dues  of  the  ofRce. "Sysietns  of  Ldnd 
Tenure  (Cobden  Club),  163. 

PATNA,  n.p.  The  chief  city  of 
Bahar ;  and  the  representative  of  the 


Palibothra  {Pdtaliputra)  of  the  Greeks. 
Hind.  Pattana,  "the  city."  [See 
quotation  "from  D'Anrille  undc-r 
ALLAHABAD.] 

1586.  —  "From  Bannaras  I  went  to 
Patenaw  downe  the  riuer  of  Ganges.  .  .  . 
Pkieiiaw  is  a  very  long  and  a  great  towne. 
In  times  past  it  was  a  kingdom,  but  now 
it  is  vnder  2^1abdim  Echebar,  the  great 
Mogor.  ...  In  this  towne  there  is  a  trade 
of  cotton,  and  cloth  of  cotton,  mtich  sugar, 
which  they  carry  from  hence  to  Bengaht 
and  India,  very  much  Opium,  and  other 
commodities. "-ii.  Fiich,  in  Hatl.  ii.  388. 

1616. — **  Bengala,  a  most  spacious  and 
fruitful  Province,  but  more  properly  to  be 
called  a  kingdom,  which  hath  two  very 
large  Provinces  within  it,  Purb  {see 
POOBUB)  and  Patan,  the  one  lying  on 
the  east,  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of 
the  River  Ganges."— r«rry,  ed.  1665,  p.  357. 

[1650.— "Patna  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  India,  on  the  margin  of  the  Granges, 
on  its  western  side,  and  it  is  not  less  than 
two  C0S8  in  length."— Tavemier,  ed.  BalL 
i.  121  seq.] 

1673.  — "5ir  WiUiam  Langham  .  .  .  i» 
Superintendent  over  all  the  Factories  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Bengala,  and  up  Huygly  River  .  .  /viz. 
Fort  St.  Qeorgt,  alias  Maderas,  PeUipoUt^ 
Mecklapatan,  Uundore,  Medapoflon,  Balason', 
Bengala,  Huygly,  Casth  Buzzar,  Pattanaw." 
—Fn/er,  38. 

1726.—"  If  you  go  higher  up  the  Ganges 
to  the  N.  W.  you  come  to  the  great  and 
famous  trading  city  of  Pattena,  capital  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Behar,  and  the  resic^once  of 
the  Vice-roy."— ra//7i^i/n,  v.  164. 

1727.— "Patana  is  the  next  Town  fre- 
quented by  Europeans  ...  for  Saltpetre 
and  raw  Silk.  It  produces  also  so  much 
Opium,  that  it  serves  all  the  Countries  in 
India  with  that  commodity." — A.  Hamilton. 
ii.  21 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

PATOLA,  s.  Canarese  and  Malayal. 
pattuday  *a  silk-cloth.'  In  the  fourth 
quotation  it  is  rather  misapplied  to  the 
Ceylon  dress  (sec  COMBOY). 

1516. — "  Coloured  cottons  and  silks  which 
the  Indians  call  patola.  "—£ar6osa,  184. 

1522.—".  .  .  PatolOB  of  silk,  which  are 
cloths  made  at  Cambaya  that  are  highly 
prized  at  Malaca.  "—Corrm,  Lendas,  ii.  ^14. 

1545. — "  .  .  .  homems  .  .  .  enchachados 
com  patolas  de  seda."  —  Pinto,  ch.  clx. 
{Cogan,  p.  219). 

1552.— "They  go  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards,  and  below  it  they  are  clothed  with 
silk  and  cotton  which  they  call  patolaa."— 
Castayiheda,  ii.  78. 

[1605..-  "  Pattala."  —  Birdwood,  Lettrt 
Book,  74.] 

1614.-".  .  .  Patollaa "-Peyton,  in 

Purchas,  i.  530. 
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PATTAMAB,     PATIMAB,     &c. 

This  woi-d  has  two  senses  : 

a.  A  foot-runner,  a  courier.  In 
this  use  the  word  occurs  only  in  the 
older  writers,  especially  Portuguese. 

b.  A  kind  of  lateen-rigged  ship, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  masts,  common 
on  the  west  coast.  This  sense  seems 
to  be  comparatively  modern.  In  both 
senses  the  word  is  perhaps  the  Kon- 
kani  yath-mdr^  *a  courier.'  C.  P. 
Brown,  however,  says  that  «rt#to-wiar, 
applied  to  a  vessel,  is  Malayal.  signify- 
ing "  goose-wing."  Molesworth's  Mahr. 
Ihct.  gives  both  patemdri  and  pJuite- 
mdri  for  "a  sort  of  swift-sailing  vessel, 
Skpattymar,^  with  the  etyni.  "tidings- 
bringer."  Patta  is  Hidings,*  but  the 
second  part  of  the  word  so  derived  is 
not  clear.  Sir.  J.  M.  Campbell,  who 
is  very  accurate,  in  the  Bo.  Gazetteer 
writes  of  the  vessel  as  pdtimary  though 
identifying,  as  we  have  done,  both 
uses  with  pathmdr^  *  courier.*  The 
Moslem,  he  says,  write  phatemdri 
quasi  fath-mdTy  *  snake  of  victory'  (?). 
[The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Mai.  patta- 
mdriy  Tam.  pdttimdry  from  paidr,  Hind. 
*  tidings '  (not  in  Platte),  mdri,  Mahr. 
'carrier.']  According  to  a  note  in 
Notes  ana  Extracts,  No.  1  (Madras, 
1871),  p.  27,  under  a  Ft.  St.  Geo. 
Consultation  of  July  4,  1673,  Patta- 
mar  is  therein  used  "for  a  native 
vessel  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
though  now  confined  to  the  Western 
Coast."  We  suspect  a  misapprehension. 
For  in  the  following  entry  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  ,j)arenthetical  gloss 
is  wrong,  and  that  couriers  are  meant : 

"A  letter  sent  to  the  President  and 
Counoell  at  Surratt  by  a  Pair  of  Pa,ttamarB 
(native  craft)  express.  .  .  ." — Op.  cit.  No.  ii. 
p.  8.  [On  this  word  see  further  Sir  H.  Yule's 
note  on  Li'Mchoten,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  165.] 

a.— 

1552. — *' .  .  .  But  Lorenzo  de  Brito,  seeing 
things  come  to  such  a  pass  that  certain 
Captains  of  the  King  (of  Cananor)  with 
trooDH  chased  him  to  the  |^atcs,  he  wrote 
to  the  Viceroy  of  the  position  in  which  he 
was  by  Patamares,  who  are  men  that  make 
great  journeys  by  land." — De  BarroSy  II.  i.  5. 

The  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  Correaj 
Lendas,  e.g.  III.  i.  108,  149,  &c. 

1998. — *'.  .  .  There  are  others  that  are 
called  Patamares,  which  seme  onlie  for 
Messengers  or  Posts,  to  carie  letters  from 
place  to  place  by  land  in  winter-time  when 
men  cannot  travaile  by  sea." — Linschoten^ 
78  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  260,  and  see  u.  165]. 


1606.—*'  The  eight  and  twentieth,  a  Pat- 
temar  told  that  Uie  Governor  was  a  friend 
to  ua  only  in  shew,  wishing  the  PoriugafU 
in  our  roome ;  for  we  did  no  good  in  the 
Country,  but  brought  Wares  which  they 
were  forced  to  buy.  .  .  ." — Roger  Hdtoa,  in 
Purrhas,  i.  605. 

[1616.— *<  The  Patamar  (for  so  in  this 
country  they  call  poor  footmen  that  are 
letter-bearers).  .  .  .'*— Foster,  Letters,  iv. 
227.1 

1666. — **  Tranquebar,  qui  est  eloign^  de 
Saint  Thom<(  de  cinq  joum^es  d'un  Courier 
k  pi6,  qu'on  appelle  Patamar."— TAeimoi,  v. 
275. 

1678.— "After  a  month's  Stay  here  a 
Patamar  (a  Foot  Post)  from  Fort  St.  George 
made  us  sensible  of  the  Dutch  being  gone 
from  thence  to  Ceylon."— /ryer,  86. 

[1684.— "The  Pattaman  that  went  to 
Ccxlaloor  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the 
Rivers  were  forced  to  Return.  .  .  ."— 
Pringle,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  iii.  133.] 

1689.— "A  Pattamar,  i.e.  a  Foot  Mes- 
senger, is  generally  employ'd  to  carry  thom 
(letters)  to  the  remotest  Bounds  of  the 
Empire." — Ocington,  251. 

1705. — "  Un  Patemare  qui  est  un  homme 
du  Pais ;  c'est  ce  que  nous  appellons  un 
ezpr^s.  .  .  ." — LnillieTf  43. 

1758.—**  Yesterday  returned  a  Pattamar 
or  express  to  our  Jew  merchant  from  Alep^K), 
by  the  way  of  the  Desert.  .  .  ." — lve»y  297. 

c.  1760. — **  Between  Bombay  and  Surat 
there  is  a  constant  intercourse  preserved, 
not  only  by  sea  .  .  .  but  by  PattamarB,  or 
foot-messengers  overland." — Grose,  i.  119. 
This  is  the  last  instance  we  have  met  of  the 
word  in  this  sense,  which  is  now  quite  un- 
known to  Englishmen. 

b.— 

1600. — ** .  ,  .  Escrevia  que  hum  baroo 
pequeno,  dos  que  chamam  patamares,  se 
meteria.  .  .  .  ' — Lucena,  Vida  do  P.  F. 
XavieTf  185. 

[1822.— '*  About  12  o'clock  on  the  same 
night  they  embarked  in  Paddiman  for 
Cochin."— Ua//a<y,  Fifteen  Years,  206.] 

1834.— A  description  of  the  Patamdrs, 
with  a  plate,  is  given  in  Mr.  John  Edyo's 
paper  on  Indian  coasting  vessels,  in  vol.  i. 
of  the  R.  As.  S(ic.  Journal. 

1860. — '*  Among  the  vessels  at  anchor  He 
the  dows  (see  DHOW)  of  the  Arabs,  the 
petamares  of  Malabar,  and  the  dhoneys 
(see  DONEY)  of  Coromandel"— r«r7i«<'ni> 
Ceylon,  ii.  103. 

PATtELLO,  PATELLEE,  s.     A 

large  flat-bottomed  boat  on  the  Ganges  ; 
Hind,  jiateld.  [Mr.  Grierson  gives 
among  the  Behar  boats  "  the  jxiteli  or 
pafaili,  also  called  in  Saran  httrd,  on 
which  the  boards  forming  the  sides 
overlap  and  are  not  joined  edge  to 
edge,"  with  an  illustration  ^ihar 
Peasant  Life,  42).] 
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[1680.— "The  Patella;  the  boats  that 
come  down  from  Pattana  with  Saltpeeter  or 
other  goods,  built  of  an  Exceeding  Strength 
and  are  very  flatt  and  burthensome." — YuUy 
Hedges*  Diury,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  16.] 

1685. — "We  came  to  a  great  Godowne, 
where  .  .  .  this  Nabob's  Son  has  laid  in  a 
vast  quantity  of  Salt,  here  we  found  divers 
great  PatellOB  taking  in  their  lading  for 
Pattana."— /Wrf.  Jan  6  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  176]. 

I860.—"  The  Putelee  (or  Kutora),  or  Bag- 
gage-boat of  Hindostan,  is  a  very  large,  flat- 
bottomed,  clinker-built,  unwieldy -looking 
piece  of  rusticity  of  probably  .  .  .  about 
85  tons  burthen  ;  but  occasionally  they  may 
be  met  with  double  this  size." — Coiesicorthy 
Grant,  Rural  Life  in  Bengal^  p.  6. 

PAULIST,  n.p.  The  Jesuits  were 
commonly  so  called  in  India  because 
their  houses  in  that  country  were 
formerly  always  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
the  great  ]\(Iissionary  to  the  Heathen. 
They  have  given  up  this  practice  since 
their  modem  re-establishment  in  India. 
They  are  still  called  Paolotti  in  Italy, 
especially  by  those  who  don't  like 
them. 

c.  1667. — "  .  .  .  e  vi  sono  assai  Chiese  dei 
padri  di  San  Paolo  i  quali  fanno  in  quei 
luoghi  gran  profltto  in  conuertire  quei 
popoli." — Fedej-ici,  in  Ramusio,  iii.  390. 

1623.—"  I  then  went  to  the  CoUe^e  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Church  of  which,  like 
that  at  Daman,  at  Bassaim,  and  at  almost 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  is  called  San  Paolo ;  whence  it 
happens  that  in  India  the  said  Fathers  are 
known  more  commonly  by  the  name  of 
Paolisti  than  by  that  of  Jesuits."— P.  della 
VaUe,  April  27  ;  [iii.  135]. 

c.  1650.—"  The  JetuiU  at  Goa  are  known 
by  the  name  of  PaulifltB ;  by  reason  that 
their  great  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
Nor  do  thev  wear  Hats,  or  Comer-Caps,  as 
in  Europe,  out  only  a  certain  Bonnet,  re- 
sembling the  Skull  of  a  Hat  without  the 
Brims."  — Tawemier,  E.T.  77:  fed.  Ball, 
i.  197]. 

1672. — "There  was  found  in  the  fortress 
of  Cranganor  a  handsome  convent,  and 
Church  of  the  Paulists,  or  disciples  and 
followers  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  .  .  ." — Bat- 
daeiLS,  Germ.,  p.  110.  In  another  passage 
this  author  says  they  were  called  Paulirts 
because  they  were  first  sent  to  India  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  But  this  is  not  the  correct 
reason. 

1673.—"  St  Paul's  was  the  first  Monastery 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Goa.  from  whence  they 
receive  the  name  Pauliatinfl."— -Fry«r,  150. 

[1710. -^See  quotation  under  COBBA  DE 
GiPELLO.] 

1760. —  "The  Jesuits,  who  are  better 
known  in  India  by  the  appellation  of 
PaoliatB,  from  their  head  church  and  con- 
vent of  St.  Paul's  in  Goa." — Grot^,  i.  50. 


PAUNOHWAY,  8.  A  light  kind 
of  boat  used  on  the  rivers  of  Ben^ral ; 
like  a  large  dingy  (q.v.),  with  a  tilted 
roof  of  matting  or  thatch,  a  mast  and 
four  oars.  Beng.  pansi,  and  pamoL 
[Mr.  Grierson  (Peasant  Life^  6)  de- 
scribes the  pansuhi  as  a  boat  with  a 
round  bottom,  but  which  ^oes  in 
shallow  water,  and  gives  an  illustra- 
tion.] 

[1767. — "He  was  then  beckoning  to  hirs 
servant  that  stood  in  a  Ponnr  above  the 
Gaut." — A.  Grant,  Account  of  tke  Lou  iff 
Calcutta,  ed.  by  Col.  Temple^  p.  7.] 

c.  1760.— "  Ponsways,  Guard -boats,** — 
Grose  (Glossary). 

1780.— "The  PannchwayB  are  nearly  of 
the  same  general  construction  (as  budge- 
rows),  with  this  difference,  that  the  greateest 
breadth  is  somewhat  further  aft,  and  the 
stem  lower."— //oe^tt,  89-40. 

1790. — "  Mr.  Bridgwater  was  driven  out 
to  sea  in  a  common  paunchwaT,  and  when 
every  hope  forsook  him  the  boat  floated 
into  the  harbour  of  Masulipatam." — Catcutta 
Monthly  Revitir,  i.  40. 

1823.—".  .  .  A  panchway,  or  passage- 
boat  .  .  .  was  a  very  characteristic  and 
interesting  vessel,  large  and  broad,  shaped 
like  a  snuffer-dish  ;  a  deck  fore-and-aft,  and 
the  middle  covered  with  a  roof  of  pahn- 
branches.  .  .  ."—Heber,  ed.  1844,  i.  21. 

I860.—".  .  .  You  may  suppose  that  I 
engage  neither  pinnace  nor  bujra  (see 
BUDOEBOW),  out  that  comfort  and 
economy  are  sufficiently  obtained  by  hiring 
a  small  hhouliya  (see  fiOLIAH)  .  .  .  what 
is  more  likely  at  a  fine  weather  season  like 
this,  a  small  native  paii86ee,  which,  with  a 
douole  set  of  hands,  or  four  oars,  is  a  lighter 
and  much  quicker  boat," — C.  Grant,  KmxU 
Life  in  Bengal,  10  [with  an  illustration]. 

y 

S  PAWL,  s.  Hind,  pal,  [Skt.  paUila, 
*  a  roof '].  A  small  tent  with  two  light 
poles,  and  steep  sloping  sides ;  no 
walls,  or  ridge-pole.  1  believe  the 
statement '  no  ridge-pole,'  is  erroneous. 
It  is  difficult  to  derive  from  memory 
an  exact  definition  of  tents,  and 
especially  of  the  difference  between 
pawl  and  shooldarry.  A  reference 
to  India  failed  in  getting  a  reply. 
The  shooldarry  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  pawl,  but  is 
trimmer,  tauter,  better  closed,  and 
sometimes  has  two  flies.  [The  names 
of  tents  are  used  in  various  senses  in 
different  parts.  The  Madras  Gloss. 
defines  a  panl  as  "  a  small  tent  with 
two  light  poles,  a  ridge-bar,  and  steep 
sloping  sides ;  the  walls,  if  any,  are 
very  short,  often  not  more  tfian  6 
inches    high.      Sometimes    a    second 
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ridge  above  carries  a  second  roof  over 
the  first ;  this  makes  a  common  shoot- 
ing tent."  Mr.  Q.  R  Dampier  writes  : 
**  These  terms  are,  I  think,  used  rather 
loosely  in  the  N.  W.  P.  Sholdari  gener- 
ally means  a  servant's  tent,  a  sort  of 
tente  d^abrij  with  very  low  sides :  the 
Aides  are  generally  not  more  than  a 
foot  high ;  there  are  no  doors  only 
flaps  at  one  end.  Pal  is  generally 
used  to  denote  a  sleeping  tent  for 
Europeans ;  the  roof  slopes  on  both 
sides  from  a  longitudinal  ridge-pole ; 
the  sides  are  much  higher  than  in  the 
sholdari,  and  there  is  a  door  at  one 
end ;  the  fly  is  almost  invariably 
single.  The  Raoti  (see  BOWTEE)  is 
incorrectly  used  in  some  places  to 
denote  a  sleeping  pal ;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  I  l)elieve,  a  larger  tent,  of 
tne  same  kind,  but  with  ooors  in  the 
side,  not  at  the  end.  In  some  parts 
I  have  found  they  use  the  word  i>al 
as  equivalent  to  sholdari  and  biltan 
(?  beO-terUy] 

1786.— "Where  is  the  great  quantity  of 
baggage  belonging  to  you,  seeing  that  you 
have  nothing  besides  tents,  Pawls,  and 
other  such  necessary  articles?  '  —  Tippoo's 
Letters,  p.  49. 

1793. — "There  were  not,  I  believe,  more 
than  two  small  Pauls,  or  tents,  among  the 
whole  of  the  deputation  that  escort^  us 
from  Patna." — Kirkpatrick's  Nepaul,  p.  118. 

[1809. — "The  shops  which  compose  the 
Biuzars,  are  mostly  formed  of  blankets  or 
coarse  cloth  stretched  over  a  bamboo,  or 
some  other  stick  for  a  ridge-pole,  supported 
at  either  end  by  a  forked  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground.  These  habitations  are  called  pals." 
—BroughUmj  Letter*,  ed.  1892,  p.  20.] 

1827. — "  It  would  perhaps  be  worth  while 
to  record  .  .  .  the  materiel  and  personnel 
of  my  camp  equipment ;  an  humble  captain 
and  single  man  travelling  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  One  double-poled 
tout,  one  routee  (see  BOWTEE),  or  small 
tent,  a  pAl  or  servants'  tent,  2  elephants,  6 
camels,  4  horses,  a  pony,  a  buggy,  and  24 
servants,  besides  mahouts,  serw&ns  or  camel- 
drivers,  and  tent  pitchers." — Mundy,  Journal 
<ofa  Tour  in  India,  [3rd  ed.  p.  8].  We  may 
note  that  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration  of 
any  equipment  that,  even  seventy-five  years 
since,  would  have  characterised  the  march  of 
a  "  humble  captain  travelling  on  economical 
principles,"  or  any  one  imder  the  position  of 
a  highly -placed  civilian.  Captam  Mundy 
must  have  been  enormously  extravagant. 

[1849.—-".  .  .  we  breakfasted  merrily 
under  a  paid  (a  tent  without  walls,  just  like 
two  cards  leaning  against  each  other)." — 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  Ltfe  in  the  Mission,  ii.  141.] 

PAWN,  s.     The   betel-leaf  (q.v.) 
Hind,  pdn,  from  Skt.  parruiy  'a  leaf.' 
2x 


It  is  a  North  Indian  term,  and  is 
generally  used  for  the  combination  of 
betel,  areca-nut,  lime,  &c.,  which  is 
politely  offered  (along  ^vith  otto  of 
roses)  to  visitors,  and  which  intimates 
the  termination  of  the  visit.  This  is 
more    fully    termed    pawn-sooparie 

ft\lpdH,  [Skt.  mpriya,  *  pleasant,']  is 
ind.  for  areca).  "These  leaves  are 
not  vsed  to  bee  eaten  alone,  but 
because  of  their  bittemesse  they  are 
eaten  with  a  certaine  kind  of  fruit, 
which  the  Malabars  and  Portv^alls 
call  Arecca^  the  Gusurates  and  Decanijfis 
Swparijs.  ,  .  ."    (In  Purchas,  ii.  1781). 

1616. — "**  The  King  giving  mee  many  good 
words,  and  two  pieces  of  his  Pawne  out  of 
his  Dish,  to  eate  of  the  same  he  was  eating. 
.  .  ."—Sir  T.  Roe,  in  Purchas,  i.  576  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  453]. 

[1623. — ".  .  .  a  plant,  whose  leaves  re- 
semble a  Heart,  call'd  here  pan,  but  in  other 
parts  of  India,  Betle."— P.  deUa  Voile,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  36.] 

1678. — "  ...  it  is  the  only  Indian  enter- 
tainment, commonly  called  Pawn." — Fryer, 
p.  140. 

1809. — "  On  our  departure  pawn  and  roses 
were  presented,  but  we  were  spared  the 
aMar,  which  is  every  way  det^tablo." — 
Ld.  Valeniia,  i.  101. 

PAWNEE,  s.  Hind,  pdnt,  'water.' 
The  word  is  used  extensively  in 
Anglo-Indian  compound  names,  such 
as  bilayntee  pawnee,  'soda-water,' 
brandy-pawnee,  Khush-bo  pawnee  (for 
European  scents),  &c,  &c.  An  old 
friend.  Gen.  J.  T.  Boileau,  RE. 
(Bengal),  contributes  from  memory 
the  following  Hindi  ode  to  Water,  on 
the  Pindaric  theme  dpun-op  fUv  CSwp, 
or  the  Thaletic  one  dpx^  ^  TQy  Tdnn-wv 
HSwp ! 

"  Pftai  ku&,  pani  tal  ; 
Pftai  ata,  p&ni  dal ; 
Pftni  bSgh,  panI  ramna  ; 
Pftni  Oanga,  pan!  Jumn&  ; 
Pftni  hansta,  pan!  rota  ; 
P&nl  jagta,  panl  sota  ; 
Pftni  bap,  panl  ma  ; 
Bara  nam  Pftni  ka  ! " 

Thus  rudely  done  into  English  : 

"  Thou,  Water,  stor'st  our  Wells  and  Tanks, 
Thou  finest  Gunga's,  Jumna's  banks  ; 
Thou  Water,  sendest  daily  food. 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  needful  wood  ; 
Thou,    Water,    laugh 'st,    thou,    Water, 

weepest ; 
Thou.     Water,     wak'st,     thou.     Water, 

steepest ; 
—Father,  Mother,  in  thee  blent, — 
Hail,  0  glorious  element !  " 
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PAWNEE,  KAT.T.A.  a  Hind. 
hdla  pdni^  i.e.  *  Black  Water';  the 
name  of  dread  b^  which  natives  of  the 
interior  of  India  designate  the  Sea, 
with  especial  reference  to  a  voyage 
across  it,  and  to  transportation  to 
penal  settlements  beyond  it.  *^  Hindu 
servants  and  sepoys  used  to  object  to 
cross  the  Indus,  and  called  ihat  the 
kala  IMUU.  I  think  they  used  to 
assert  that  they  lost  caste  by  crossing 
it,  which  might  have  induced  them 
to  call  it  by  the  same  name  as  the 
ocean, — or  possibly  they  believed  it 
to  be  part  of  the  river  that  flows 
round  the  world,  or  the  country 
beyond  it  to  be  outside  the  limits  of 
Aryavartta*'  {Note  by  Lt.-Col.  J.  M. 
Trotter). 

1823, — "An  affent  of  mine,  who  was  for. 
some  days  with  Cheetoo  "  (a  famous  Pind&rl 
leader),  *'told  me  he  raved  oontinuaUy 
about  Kala  Panee,  and  that  one  of  his 
followers  assured  him  when  the  Pindarry 
chief  slept,  he  used  in  his  dreams  to  repeat 
these  dreaded  words  aloud." — Sir  J.  Mal- 
colm, CerUral  India  (2nd  ed.),  i.  446. 

1838.— "Kala  Pany,  dark  water,  in  allu- 
sion  to  the  Ocean,  is  the  term  used  by  the 
Natives  to  express  transportation.  Those  in 
the  interior  picture  the  place  to  be  an  island 
of  a  very  dreadful  description,  and  full  of 
malevolent  beings,  and  covered  with  snakes 
and  other  vile  and  dangerous  nondescript 
animals."— JfocHn&M^  Ace.  qf  the  Tribe  qf 
HamooneSf  44. 

PAYBN-QHAUT,  n.p.  The 
country  on  the  coast  below  the  Ghauts 
or  passes  leading  up  to  the  table-land 
of  the  Deccan.  It  was  applied  usually 
on  the  west  coast,  but  tne  expression 
Camatic  Payen-gfaaut  is  also  pretty 
frequent,  as  applied  to  the  low  country 
of  Madras  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  Hind,  and  Mahr.  qhdty 
combined  with    Pers.    pdin^   *l)elow.' 

St  is  generally  used  as  equivalent  to 
alcighdtj  "  but  some  Musalmans  seem 
to  draw  the  distinction  that  the  Payin- 
ghat  is  nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Gtats 
Uian  the  Talaghat"  (Le  Fajiu,  Man. 
of  Salem,  ii.  338).] 

1629-30.— "But  ('Azam  Kh^n)  found  that 
the  enemy  having  placed  their  elephants 
and  baggage  in  the  fort  of  Dh^Crtfr,  had  the 
design  of  descending  the  Pdyin-ghit."— 
Abdu'l  Hamid  Lahore  in  Elliot,  vii.  17. 

1784.—  "Peace  and  friendship  ...  be- 
tween the  said  Company  and  the  Nabob 
Tippo  Sultan  Bahauder,  and  their  friends 
and  allies,  particularly  including  therein  the 
Rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Travencore,  who  are 
friends  and  allies  to  the  English  and  tibe 


Camatic  Payen  Ghaut."— Jmrfy  qf  Man- 
galore,  in  Munro*s  Ncut.,  262. 

1785. —  "You  write  that  the  European 
taken  prisoner  hi  the  P&yen-ghaut  .  .  . 
being  skilled  in  the  mortar  practice,  you 
propose  converting  him  to  the  faith.  .".  . 
It  IS  known  (or  understood)." — Letters  of 
Tippoo,  p.  12. 

PAZEND,  s.  See  for  meaning  of 
this  term  s.v.  Pahlavi,  in  connection 
with  Zend.  (See  also  quotation  from 
Ma^adi  under  latter.) 

PECXJL,  PIKOL,  s.      Malay    and 

Javanese  pikiUy  'a  man's  load.'"  It  is 
applied  as  the  Malay  name  of  the 
Chinese  weight  of  100  kcUis  (see 
CATTY),  called  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves shih,  and=133ilb.  avoircL  An- 
other authority  states  that  the  ^ih  is. 
=  120  kin  or  katis,  whilst  the  100  kin 
weight  is  called  in  Chinese  tan, 

1554.— *<  In  China  1  tael  weighs  7|  tesga 
laiina  of  silver,  and  16  taali=l  cat^  (see 
CATT7) ;  100  cat^r=i  pioo=45  tangas  of 
silver  weigh  1  mark,  and  therefore  1  ^Aeo 
=133i  arratels  (see  BOTTLE)."—^.  Nums, 
41. 

,,        "And  in  CHiina  anything  is  sold 
and  bought  by  catet  and  picoa  and  taeU, 

Provisions  as  well  as  all  other  things."— 
bid.  42. 

1613.— **  Bantam  pepper  vngarbled  .  .  . 
was  worth  here  at  our  oomming  tenne  Tayea 
the  Pecenll  which  is  one  hundred  cattees, 
making  one  hundred  thirtie  pound  Bnglisk 
subtill."— i&im,  in  Purehas,  i.  369. 

[1616.— "The  wood  we  have  sold  at  divers 
prices  from  24  to  28  mas  per  PioolL"- 
rotter,  Letters,  iv.  259.] 

PEDIB,  n.p.  The  name  of  a  port 
and  State  of  the  north  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Barros  says  that,  before 
the  establishment  of  Malacca,  Pedir 
was  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of 
the  States  on  that  island.  It  is  now 
a  place  of  no  consequence. 

1498.— It  is  named  as  Pater  in  the  Roieiro 
of  Vasoo  da  Grama,  but  with  very  incorrect 
information.    See  p.  113. 

1510.  — "We  took  a  junk  and  went  to- 
wards Sumatra,  to  a  city  called  Pidor.  .  .  . 
In  this  country  there  grows  a  great  quantity 
of  pepper,  and  of  long  pepper  which  i% 
called  Molaga  ...  in  this  port  there  are 
laden  with  it  every  year  18  or  20  ships,  all 
of  which  go  to  C^athai."— FoftA^MO,  233. 

1511. —  "And  having  anchored  befofre  the 
said  Pedir,  the  Captain  General  (Alboquer- 
que)  sent  for  me,  and  told  me  that  I  should 
go  ashore  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the 
people  .  .  .  and  so  I  went  ashore  in  the 
evening,  the  Gknenil  thus  sending  me  into 
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*  oountry  of  enemies, — people  too  whose 
▼esaels  and  goods  we  had  seized,  whose 
others,  sons,  and  brothers  we  had  killed  ; — 
into  a  country  where  even  among  them- 
selves there  is  little  justice,  and  treachery 
in  plenty,  still  more  as  regards  strangers ; 
truly  he  acted  as  caring  little  what  bc^me 
of  me !  .  .  .  The  answer  given  me  was 
this:  that  I  should  tell  the  Captain  Major 
General  that  the  city  of  Pedir  had  been  for 
alon^  time  noble  aild  great  in  trade  .  .  . 
that  its  port  was  always  free  for  every  man 
to  come  and  go  in  security  .  .  .  that  they 
were  men  and  not  tocmen^  and  that  they 
could  hold  for  no  friend  one  who  seized  the 
ships  visiting  their  harbours ;  and  that  if 
the  General  desired  the  King's  friendship 
let  him  give  back  what  he  hcul  seized,  and 
then  his  people  might  come  ashore  to  buy 
and  sell.  — Letter  of  Oiov.  da  Empoli,  in 
ArdUv.  Star.  Ital.  64. 

1516. — "The  Moors  live  in  the  seaports, 
and  the  Gentiles  in  the  interior  (of  Su- 
matra). The  principal  kingdom  of  the 
Moors  is  called  Pedir.  Much  very  good 
pepper  grows  in  it,  which  is  not  so  strong 
or  so  fine  as  that  of  Malabar.  Much  silk 
is  also  Vtovm.  there,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
silk  of  China."— jBar6oM,  196. 

1638. —  "  Furthermore  I  told  him  what 
course  was  usually  held  for  the  fishing  of 
seed-pearl  between  PmUo  Tiquoi  and  Putlo 
Qiienxm^  which  in  time  past  were  carried 
by  the  Bataea  to  Pazem  (see  PASEI)  and 
Pedir,  and  exchanged  with  the  Turks  of  the 
Straight  of  Meequa,  and  the  Ships  of  JudcLa 
(see  JITDEA)  for  such  Merchandise  as  they 
brought  from  Orand  Cairo."  —  Pinto  (in 
Cogan),  25. 

1658.— "After  the  foundation  of  Malaca, 
and  especiaUy  after  our  entrance  to  the 
Indies,  the  Kingdom  of  Pacem  began  to 
increase,  and  that  of  Pedir  to  wane.  And 
its  neighbour  of  Achem,  which  was  then 
insignificant,  is  now  the  greatest  of  all,  so 
vast  are  the  vicissitudes  in  States  of  which 
men  make  so  great  account." — Ban-ct,  iii. 
▼.  1. 

1616. — "Articles  exhibited  against  John 
Ozwicke.  That  since  his  being  in  Peedere 
'he  did  not  entreate '  anything  for  Priaman 
and  Tecoe,  but  only  an  answer  to  King 
James's  letter.  .  .  ." — Sainsbury,  i.  ill. 

„       "Pedeare."-7&«.  p.  415. 

PEEAdA.    See  under  PEON. 

PEENU8,  8.  Hind,  jnnasj  a  cor- 
ruption of  Eng.  pinnace.  A  name 
applied  to  a  class  of  budgerow  rigged 
lijte  a  brig  or  brigantine,  on  the  rivers 
of  Bengal,  for  European  use.  Roebuck 
gives  as  the  marine  Hind,  for  pinnace, 
p'JUneez.  [The  word  has  been  adopted 
vy  natives  in  N.  India  as  the  name 
for  a  sort  of  palankin,  such  as  that 
used  by  a  bride.] 


[1616. — '*Soe  he  sent  out  a  PenisM  to 
look  out  for  them;"— Cocir*'*  Diary^  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  22.] 

1784. — **For  sale  ...  a  very  handsome 
Pixmaoe  Budgerow."— In  Seton-Karr^  i.  46. 

[I860.  — "The  Pinnaoe,  the  largest  and 
handsomest,  is  perhaps  more  frequently  a 
private  than  a  hired  ooat — the  property  of 
the  planter  or  merchant." — G.  Onmty  Rural 
Life  in  Bengal^  4  (with  an  illustration).] 

PEEPUL,  s.  Hind,  pipal^  Skt.  pip- 
piUoj  Ficus  religiosoy  L. ;  one  of  the  great 
fig-trees  of  India,  which  often  occu- 
pies a  prominent  place  in  a  village,  or 
near  a  temple.  The  Pipal  has  a  strong 
resemblance,  in  wood  and  foliage,  to 
some  common  species  of  poplar,  especi- 
ally the  aspen,  and  its  leaves  with 
their  long  footstalks  (quaver  like  those 
of  that  tree.  This  trembling  is 
popularly  attributed  to  spirits  agitat- 
ing each  leaf.  And  hence  probably 
the  name  of  *  Devil's  tree '  given  to  it, 
according  to  Rheede  (Hort.  Mai.  i.  48), 
by  Christians  in  Malabar.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  name  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  poplar. 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Aryan  immigrants,  on  first 
seeing  this  Indian  tree,  should  give  it 
the  name  of  the  poplar  which  they 
had  known  in  more  northern  latitudes 
(vopuUuSy  pappely  &c.).  Indeed,  in 
Kumaon,  a  true  sp.  of  poplar  {Populns 
ctlicUa)  is  called  by  tne  people  gar- 
pipcd  (qu.  ghar^  or  *nouse'-peepul?  [or 
rather  perhaps  as  another  name  for  it 
is  pahdri,  from  gir,  giri,  *  a  mountain ']). 
Dr.  Stewart  also  says  of  this  Populus  : 
"This  tree  grows  to  a  large  size, 
occasionally  reaching  10  feet  in  girth, 
and  from  its  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  pipal  ...  is  frequently  called 
by  that  name  by  plainsmen  "  {Punjab 
Plants^  p.  204).  A  young  peejml  was 
shown  to  one  of  the  present  writers  in 
a  garden  at  Palermo  as  populo  delle 
Indie.  And  the  recognised  name  of 
the  peepul  in  French  books  appears 
to  be  peupli^r  d'Inde.  Col.  Tod  notices 
the  resemblance  (Rajasthany  i.  80),  and 
it  appears  that  Vahl  called  it  Ficujt 
populifolia.  (See  also  Geograph.  Maga- 
zine^  ii.  60).  In  Balfours  Indian 
Cyclopaedia  it  is  called  by  the  same 
name  in  translation,  *the  poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree.'  We  adduce  these  facts  the 
more  copiously  perhaps  because  the 
suggestion  of  the  iaentity  of  the 
names  pippala  and  populiu  was  some- 
what sconifully  rejected    by  a    verj' 
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learned  scholar.  The  tree  is  peculiarly 
destructive  to  buildings,  as  birds  drop 
the  seeds  in  the  joints  of  the  masonry, 
which  becomes  thus  penetrated  by  the 
spreading  roots  of  the  tree.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  a  quotation  below.  "  I 
remember  noticing  among  many 
Hindus,  and  especially  among  Hindu- 
ized  Sikhs,  that  they  often  say  Piped 
ho  jdtd  hah  Ql  am  going  to  the 
Peepul  Tree '),  to  express  *  I  am  going 
to  say  my  prayers.*"  (Lt-GoL  John 
Trotter.)    (See  BO-TREE.) 

c.  1550.— '*  His  aoul  quivored  like  apipal 
leaf. "-^Ramdyana  of  Tulsi  Dds,  by  Orotcse 
(1878),  ii.  25. 

[o.  1590. — "  In  this  place  an  arrow  struck 
Sn  Kishn  and  buried  itself  in  a  pij^al  tree 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sarsuti."  —  Aln,  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  246.] 

1806.->*'Au  sortir  du  village  un  pipal 
^^ve  sa  t^te  maiestueuse.  .  .  .  Sa  nom- 
breuse  posterity  I'entoure  au  loin  sur  la 
plaine,  telle  qu'une  arm€e  de  g€ans  qui 
entrelacent  fratemellement  leurs  bras  in- 
formes."  —  ffaajnerj  i.  149.  This  writer 
seems  to  mean  a  baoyan.  The  peepul  does 
not  drop  roots  in  that  fashion. 

1817. — "  In  the  second  ordeal,  an  excava- 
tion in  the  ground  ...  is  filled  with  a 
fire  of  pippal  wood,  into  which  the  ^rty 
must  walk  barefoot,  proving  his  guilt  if  he 
is  burned ;  his  innocence,  if  he  escapes  un- 
hurt."—  Mill  (quoting  from  Halhed),  ed. 
1830,  i.  280. 

1826. — **  A  little  while  after  this  he  arose, 
and  went  to  a  Peepol-tree,  a  short  way 
off,  where  he  appeared  busy  about  some- 
thing, I  could  not  well  make  out  what." — 
Pandurang  Hari,  26 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  36,  read- 
ing Peepal]. 

1836.— "It  is  not  proper  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lish, after  they  have  made  made  war,  and 
peace  has  been  settled,  to  remain  in  the  city. 
They  are  accustomed  to  act  like  the  Peeptll 
tree.  Let  not  Younger  Brother  therefore 
allow  the  English  to  remain  in  his  country." 
— Letter  from  G&urt  of  China  to  Court  of 
Ava.     See  YuUf  Misn<m  to  Ava,  p.  265. 

1854. — *'Je  ne  puis  passer  sous  silence 
deux  beaux  arbres  .  .  .  ce  sont  le  penplier 
d'Jnde  k  larges  f  euilles,  arbre  repute  sacr^. 
.  .  ." — PallegoiXj  Stam^  i.  140. 

1861.— 
"...  Yonder  crown  of  umbrage  hoar 
Shall  shield  her  well ;  the  Peepul  whisper 

a  dirge 
And  Caryota  drop  her  tearlike  store 
Of  beads ;  whilst  over  all  slim  Casuarine 
Points  upwards,  with  her  branchlets  ever 

green. 
To  that  remaining  Rest  where  Night  and 

Tears  are  o'er." 
Barrachpore  Park,  18^  Nov.  1861. 

PEEB,  s.  Pers.  pHr^  a  Mahommedan 
Saint  or  Beatiis.    But  the  word  is  used 


elliptically  for  the  tombs  of  such  pjer- 
sonages,  the  circumstance  pertaining 
to  them  which  chiefly  creates  notoriety 
or  fame  of  sanctity  ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  wau  (or  Wely  as  it  is 
often  written),  Imdmzdda,  Skaikhy  and 
Marahout  (see  ADJUTANTX  are  often 
used  in  the  same  elliptical  way  in 
Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary  re- 
spectively. We  may  add  that  Nc^ 
(Prophet)  is  used  in  the  same  fashion. 

[1609.— See  under  ITUGGnBCOTE. 

8623.  —  "  Within  the  Mesquita  (see 
SQUE)  ...  is  a  kind  of  little  Pyramid 
of  Marble,  and  this  they  call  Pir,  that  is 
Oldf  which  they  say  is  equivalent  to  Holy  ; 
I  imagine  it  the  Sepulchre  of  some  one  of 
their  Sect  accounted  such."— P.  della  Vaile^ 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  69.] 

1665. — "On  the  other  side  was  the Gardeo 
and  the  chambers  of  the  Mullahs,  who  with 

f[reat  oonveniency  and  delight  spend  thair 
ives  there  under  the  shadow  of  the  miraca- 
lous  Sanctity  of  this  Pire,  which  they  are  not 
wanting  to  celebrate:  But  as  I  am  always 
very  ui^appy  on  such  occasions,  he  did  no 
Miracle  that  day  upon  any  of  the  sick.** — 
Bernier,  138  ;  [ed.  UonstahU,  415]. 

1673.—"  Hard  by  this  is  a  Peor,  or  Bury- 
ing place  of  one  of  the  Prophets,  being  a 
gcxxiJy  monument." — Frya-j  240. 

1869.  —  "Certains  pin  sont  tellemeat 
renomm^s,  qu'ainsi  qu'on  le  verra  plus  loin, 
le  peuple  a  donn€  leurs  noms  aux  moia 
lunaires  oh  se  trouvent  plac^es  lea  f^tes 
ou'on  cel^bre  en  leur  honneur." — Gardn,  cCe 
ZVuiy,  Rd.  Mumlm.  p.  18. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the 
parallel  use  of  the  words  named  : 

WaU: 

1841.  — "The  highest  part  (of  Hermon) 
crowned  by  the  We^,  is  towards  the  westom 
end." — Robinson,  BtbliotU  RaearcheSy  m.  1731. 

„  "  In  many  of  the  villages  of  Syria 
the  Traveller  will  observe  small  dome- 
covered  buildings,  with  grated  windows 
and  surmounted  by  the  crescent.  These 
cure  the  so-called  welifl,  mausolea  of  saints, 
or  tombs  of  sheikhs."  —  Baedeker*s  Eatntt^ 
Eng.  ed.  Pt.  i.  150. 

Imamzada : 

1864.—"  We  rode  on  for  three  farsakha, 
or  fourteen  miles,  more  to  another  IniAm* 
zidah,  called  Ka/sh-gU^,  .  .  .'^—JSastvick, 
Three  Fears*  Residence  in  Persia,  ii.  46. 

1883. —  "The  few  villages  .  .  .  have 
numerous  walled  gardens,  with  rows  of 
poplar  and  willow-trees  and  stunted  mal« 
berries,  and  the  inevitable  Tmainiadthn  " — 
Col.  Beresford  Lovett's  Itinerarff  Notes  of 
RotUe  Surveys  in  N.  Persia  in  1881  and  1882, 
Proc.  R.G.S.  (N.S.)  v.  78. 
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Shaikh: 

1817.—"  Near  the  ford  (on  Jordan),  half 
a  mile  to  the  south,  is  a  tomb  called 
'Sheikh  Daoud/  standing  on  an  apparent 
round  hill  like  a  barrow. " — IHnf  and  Juanglei, 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.,  804. 

Nahi: 

1856.  —  "  Of  all  the  points  of  interest 
about  Jerusalem,  none  perhaps  gains  so 
much  from  an  actual  visit  to  Palestine  as 
the  lofty-peaked  eminence  which  fills  up  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  table-land.  ...  At 
present  it  bears  the  name  of  Nebi-Samuel, 
whidi  is  derived  from  the  Mussulman  tra- 
dition— now  perpetuated  b^  a  mosque  and 
tomb—  that  nere  lies  buned  the  prophet 
SamneV^^Stanley'i  PoUsHtUj  165. 

So  also  NaU-Funitf  at  Nineveh ;  and  see 
Ifehi'Motua  in  De  Saulcy,  ii.  73. 

FEGIJ,  n.p.  The  name  which  we 
give  to  the  kingdom  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi.  to 
the  city  which  was  its  capital,  ana  to 
the  British  province  which  occupies 
its  place.  The  Burmese  name  is  Ba^d. 
This  name  belongs  to  the  Taking 
language,  and  is  popularly  alleged  to 
mean  'conquered  by  stratagem,'  to 
explain  which  a  legend  is  given ;  but 
no  doubt  this  is  mere  fancy.  The 
form  PegiLy  as  in  many  other  cases  of 
our  geographical  nomenclature,  appears 
to  come  through  the  Malays,  who  call 
it  PaigH.  The  first  European  mention 
that  we  know  of  is  in  Conti's  narrative 
(c.  1440)  where  Poggio  has  Latinized 
it  as  Pauco-nia;  but  Fra  Mauro,  who 
probably  derived  this  name,  with  much 
other  new  knowledge,  from  Conti,  has 
in  his  great  map  (c.  1459)  the  exact 
Malay  form  Paigu.  Nikitin  ^c.  1475) 
has,  if  we  may  depend  on  his  trans- 
lator into  English,  PegUy  as  has  Hiero- 
nimo  di  S.  Stefano  (1499).  The  Roteiro 
of  Vasco  da  Gama  (1498)  has  Pegilo, 
and  describes  the  land  as  Christian,  a 
mistake  arising  no  doubt  from  the  use 
of  the  ambiguous  term  Kdfir  by  his 
Mahommedan  informants  (see  under 
CAFFEE).  Varthema  (1510)  has  Pego, 
and  Giov.  da  Empoli  (1514)  Pecti;  Bar- 
bosa  (1516)  a^in  Paygu;  but  Pegu 
is  the  usual  Portuguese  form,  as  in 
Barros,  and  so  passed  to  us. 

1498.— "Peglio  is  a  land  of  Christians, 
and  the  King  is  a  Christian ;  and  they  are 
all  white  like  us.  This  King  can  assemble 
20,000  fighting  men,  i.e.  10,000  horsemen, 
as  many  footmen,  and  400  war  elephants ; 
here  is  all  the  musk  in  the  world  .  .  .  and 
on  the  main  land  he  has  many  mbies  and 
much  gold,  so  that  for  10  cnusados  you  can 


buy  as  much  gold  as  will  fetch  25  in 
Calecut,  and  there  is  much  lac  {lacra)  and 
benzoin.  .  .  ."—Roteirt,  112. 

1505.— *' Two  merchants  of  Cochin  took 
on  them  to  save  two  of  the  ships ;  one  from 
VtKd  with  a  rich  cargo  of  lac  {lacre)^  benzoin, 
and  musk,  and  another  with  a  caigo  of 
drugs  from  Banda,  nutmeg,  mace,  dove, 
and  sandalwood ;  and  they  embarked  on  the 
shi^  with  their  people,  leaving  to  chance 
their  own  vessels,  which  had  cargoes  of  rice, 
for  the  value  of  which  the  owners  of  the 
ships  bound  themselves."— C(ott«,  i.  611. 

1514.— '*  Then  there  is  Peeil,  which  is  a 
populous  and  noble  city,  abounding  in  men 
and  in  horses,  where  are  the  true  mines  of 
lijumi  (?  *di  linoni  e  'perfeiti  rubiniy*  perhaps 
should  be  *di  buoni  e  perfetti ')  and  perfect 
rubies,  and  these  in  great  plenty ;  and  they 
are  line  men,  tall  and  well  limbed  and 
stout;  as  of  a  race  of  giants.  .  .  ,** — 
Empolif  80. 
[1516.-*'  Peiga."  (See  under  BURMA).] 
1541.— *' Ba^ou."  (See  under  PEKING.) 
1542. — *'.  .  .  and  for  all  the  goods  which 
came  from  any  other  i>ort8  and  places,  viz. 
from  Pegnu  to  the  said  Port  of  Malaqua, 
from  the  Island  of  Camatra  and  from  within 
the  Straits.  .  .  .''— Jito/o  of  the  FoHress 
aTid  City  <^  Malaga,  in  TombOy  p.  105  in 
Subsidios. 

1568.— "Concludo  che  non  h  in  terra  Re 
di  poss&za  mag^iore  del  Be  di  Pegil,  per 
ci6che  ha  sotto  di  se  venti  Re  di  corona.  — 
Ces.  Federicif  in  Ramusio^  iii.  8^4. 

1572.— 
'*  Olha  o  reino  Arracao,  olha  o  assento 
De  Pegti,  que  j^  monstros  povoaram, 
Monstros  filhos  do  feo  ajimtamento 
D'huma  mulher  e  hum  cao,  que  sos  se 
acharam."  CamdeSy  x.  122. 

By  Burton : 
"  Arracan-realm  behold,  behold  the  seat 
of  Pegu  peopled  by  a  monster-brood  ; 
monsters  that  gendered  meeting  most 

unmeet 
of    whelp   and    woman   in   the  lonely 
wood,  .  .  ." 
1597. — ** ...  I  recommend  you  to  be  very 
watchful  not  to  allow  the  Turks  to  export 
any  timber  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pegti  nor 
yet  from  that  of  Acbinlcfo  Dachem);  and 
with  this  view  you  shoula  give  orders  that 
this  be  the  subject  of  treatment  with  the 
King  of  Dachem  since  he  shows  so  great  a 
desire  for  our  friendship,  and  is  treating  in 
that  sense." — Despatch  from  the  King  to  Goa, 
6th  Feb.  In  Archiv.  Port,  Oinenl,  Fasc.  iii. 


PEGU  PONIES.  These  are  in 
Madras  sometimes  termed  elliptically 
Pegus,  as  Arab  horses  are  imiversall  v 
termed  Arabs.  The  ponies  were  much 
^ued,  and  before  tne  annexation  of 
Pegu  commonly  imported  into  India ; 
less  commonly  since,  for  the  local  de- 
mand absorbs  them. 
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1880.—"  For  sale  .  .  .  also  Bubble  and 
Squeak,  bay  F^gaw"— Madras  Maily  Feb. 
19. 

[1890.  —  "Ponies,  sometimes  very  good 
ones,  were  reared  in  a  few  districts  in 
Upper  Burma,  but,  even  in  Burmese  times, 
the  supply  was  from  the  Shan  States.  The 
so-called  Pega  Pony,  of  which  a  good  deal 
is  heard,  is,  in  fact,  not  a  Pegu  pony  at 
all,  for  iiie  justly  celebrated  animals  called 
by  that  name  were  imported  from  the  Shan 
States."— Report  of  Capt.  Evans,  in  Times, 
Oct.  17.] 

PEKING,  n.p.  This  name  means 
'North-Court,*  and  in  its  present  ap- 
plication dates  from  the  early  reigns 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty  in  China.  When 
they  dethroned  the  Mongol  descendants 
of  Chinghiz  and  Kublai  (1368)  they 
removed  the  capital  from  Taitu  or 
Khanbaligh  {Gawhaluc  of  Polo)  to  the 
great  city  on  the  Yangtsze  which  has 
since  been  known  as  Nan-King  or 
*  South-Court.'  But  before  many  years 
the  Mongol  capital  was  rehabilitated 
as  the  imperial  residence,  and  became 
Pe-King  accordingly.  Its  ]>reparation 
for  reoccupation  began  in  1409.  The 
first  English  mention  that  we  have  met 
with  is  that  quoted  by  Sainsbury,  in 
which  we  have  the  subjects  of  more 
than  one  allusion  in  Milton. 

1620.— "Thom^  Pires,  quitting  this  pass, 
arriyed  at  the  Province  of  Nanquij,  at  its 
chief  city  called  by  the  same  name,  where 
the  King  dwelt,  and  spent  in  coming  thither 
Always  travelling  north,  four  months ;  by 
which  you  may  take  note  how  vast  a  matter 
is  the  empire  of  this  gentile  prince.  He 
went  word  to  Thomtf  Pirea  that  he  was  to 
wait  for  him  at  Peooij,  where  he  would 
despatch  his  affair.  Th\s  city  is  in  another 
province  so  called,  much  further  north,  in 
which  the  King  used  to  dwell  for  the  most 
part,  because  it  was  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Tartars.  .  .  ."— Barrw,  III.  vi.  1. 

1541.— **  This  City  of  Peqnin  ...  is  so 
prodigious,  and  the  things  therein  so  re- 
markable, as  I  do  almost  repent  me  for 
undertaking  to  discourse  of  it.  .  .  .  For 
one  must  not  imagine  it  to  be,  either  as  the 
City  of  Rome,  or  Constantinople,  or  Venice, 
or  Paris,  or  London,  or  SectU,  or  Lisbon, 
.  .  .  Nay  I  will  say  further,  that  one  must 
not  think  it  to  be  like  to  Grand  Cairo  in 
ligypt,  Tauris  in  Persia,  Amadaba  (Ama- 
dabad,  Avadayat)  in  Cambaya,  Bis7Mga{r) 
in  Narsingaa,  Ooura  (Gouro)  in  Bengala, 
^m  in  Vhalen,  Timpfan  in  CaJaminham, 
MartaJban  (Martavoo)  and  Bagou  in  Pegn, 
Ouimpel  and  Tinfau  in  Siammon,  Odia  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Somau,  Passavan  and  I)ema  in 
the  Island  of  Java,  Pangor  in  the  Country  of 
the  Lequiens  (no  Lequio)  UsoMgea  (Uzagn^) 
in  the  Gfrand  Cauchin.  />i;imma  (La^ame)  in 
Tartary,  and  Meaco  (Mioco)  in  Jappttn  ,  .  . 
for  I  dare  well  affirm  that  all  those  same 


are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  least  pari  of 
the  wonderful  aty  of  Peqnin.  .  .  ."—Pimio 
(in  Cogan),  p.  186  (orig.  cap.  cvii). 

[c.  1586.— "The  King  maketh  alwayes  his 
abode  in  the  great  city  Paehiu,  as  madi  mm 
to  say  in  our  language  .  .  .  the  towne  of 
the  kingdome."— ]x«porto  of  China,  in  HoU, 
ii.  546.] 

1614.  —  "  Richard  Cocks  writing  from 
Ferandp  understands  there  are  great  cities 
in  the  country  of  Corea,  and  between  that 
and  the  sea  mighty  bogs,  so  that  no  man  oaa 
travel  there ;  but  great  wi^ggons  have  beea 
invented  to  go  upon  broad  flat  wheels,  onder 
sail  as  ships  do,  in  which  they  transpoK 
their  goods  .  .  .  the  deceased  Emperor  of 
Japan  did  pretend  to  have  conveyed  a  great 
army  in  these  sailing  waggons,  to  aaaafl  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  his  City  of  Pwinin.'* 
—In  SainOniry,  i.  343. 

166*.— 

*'from  the  destined  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 

And     Saraarchand     by    Ozus,    Tsmer*s 
throne. 

To  Paqtdn  of  Sinaean  Kings.  .  .  ." 

Paradise  Lost,  xi.  387-390. 

PELICAN,  s.  This  word,  in  its 
proper  application  to  the  Pdicanus 
anocrotaltiSy  L.,  is  in  no  respect  peculiar 
to  Anglo-India,  though  we  mav  here 
observe  that  the  bird  is  called  in 
Hindi  by  the  poetical  name  gagan-hher^ 
i,e,  *  Sheep  of  the  Sky,'  which  we  hare 
heard  natives  with  their  strong  pro- 
pensity to  metathesis  convert  into  the 
equally    appropriate    (kmgd-Wieri    or 

*  Sheep  of  the  Ganees.'  The  name 
may   ue  illustrated   i)y  the  old  term 

*  Cape-sheep '  applied  to  the  albatroaa.*' 
But  Pelican  is  nabitually  misapplied 
by  the  British  soldier  in  India  to  the 
bird  usually  called  Adjutant  (q.v.). 
We  may  remember  how  Prof.  Max 
MtLller,  in  his  Lectures  on  Language, 
tells  us  that  the  Tahitians  show  respect 
to  their  sovereign  by  ceasing  to  employ 
in  common  language  those  words  wnich 
form  part  or  the  whole  of  his  name, 
and  invent  new  terms  to  supply  their 
place.  "The  object  was  clearly  to 
guard  a^inst  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reign being  ever  used,  even  by  accident, 
in  ordinary  conversation,**  2nd  ser. 
1864,  p.  35,  [Fraaer,  Golden  B<mgK 
2nd  ea.  L  421  m^cJ'.J).  Now,  by  an 
analogous  process,  it  is  possible  Uiat 


*  "  .  .  .  great  diversion  is  found  ...  In  firing 
balls  at  biras,  particularly  the  albUrom,  a  laiigv 
species  of  the  swan,  commonly  seen  within  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  which  the  French  call  Montons  (Houtons)  du 
Cap."—Mtinro's  Narrative,  18.  The  c(niftisi<xi  of 
genera  here  equals  that  mentioned  in  our  artSela 
above. 
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jsome  martinet,  holding  the  ofl&ce  of 
Jidjiitant,  at  an  early  date  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  may  have  resented  the 
ludicrously  appropriate  employment 
of  the  usual  name  of  the  bird,  and 
so  may  have  introduced  the  entirely 
inappropriate  name  of  pelican  in  its 
pkice.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  one 
of  the  present  writers  that  a  worthy 
northern  matron,  who  with  her 
husband  had  risen  from  the  ranks  in 
the  — th  Light  Dragoons,  on  being 
<;hallenged  for  speaking  of  "the 
pelicans  in  the  barrack-yard,"  main- 
tained her  correctness,  conceding  only 
that  "some  ca'd  them  paylicans,  some 
-e&^d  them  audjutants/' 

1829.— "This  officer  ...  on  going  round 
the  yard  (of  the  military  prison)  .  .  .  dis- 
•covered  a  large  beef-bone  recently  dropped. 
The  sergeant  was  called  to  account  for  this 
•ominous  appearance.  This  seiigeant  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  he  immediately  said,— 
*0h  Sir,  the  pelicans  have  dropped  it.' 
This  was  very  plausible,  for  these  birds  will 
•carry  enormous  bones  ;  and  frequently  when 
fighting  for  them  they  drop  them,  so  that 
this  might  very  probably  have  been  the  case. 
Tlie  moment  the  dinner-trumpet  sounds, 
-whole  flocks  of  these  birds  are  in  attendance 
«t  the  barrack-doors,  waiting  for  bones,  or 
anything  that  the  soldiers  may  be  pleased 
to  throw  to  them."— if  em.  of  John  Shipp, 
ii.26. 

PENANG,  n.p.  This  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  Island  adjoining  the  Pen- 
insula of  Malacca  (Pulo,  properly 
FulatLy  Pinang)y  which  on  its  cession 
to  the  English  (1786)  was  named 
« Prince  of  Wales's  Island.'  But  this 
official  style  has  again  given  way  to 
the  old  name.  Pinang  in  Malay  signi- 
fies an  areca-nut  or  areca-tree,  and, 
according  to  Crawfurd,  the  name  was 
given  on  account  of  the  island's  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  (vulgo,  *  the  betel-nut '). 

1592. — "  Now  the  winter  coming  vpon  vs 
with  much  contagious  weather,  we  directed 
our  course  from  hence  with  the  Hands  of 
Pnlo  Pinaou  (where  by  the  way  is  to  be 
noted  that  Pulo  in  the  Malaian  tongue 
signifloth  an  Hand)  .  .  .  where  we  came 
to  an  anker  in  a  very  good  harborough 
betweene  three  Hands.  .  .  .  This  place  is 
in  6  degrees  and  a  halfe  to  the  Northward, 
And  some  fine  leagues  from  the  maine 
betweene  Malacca  and  ^egu."— Barker j  in 
ffaJd.  ii.  689-590. 

PENANG  LAWYER,  s.  The 
popular  name  of  a  handsome  and  hard 
<but  sometimes  brittle)  walking-stick, 
>exported  from  Penang  and  Singapore. 


It  is  the  stem  of  a  miniature  palm 
(Licuala  acutifida,  Griffith).  The  sticks 
are  prepared  by  scraping  the  young 
stem  with  glass,  so  as  to  jremove  the 
epidermis  and  no  more.  The  sticks 
are  then  straightened  by  fire  and 
polished  (Balfour).  The  name  is  popu- 
larly thought  to  have  originated  in  a 
jocular  supposition  that  law-suits  in 
Penang  were  decided  by  the  lex  ha/iu- 
Una,  JBut  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  some  native 
term,  and  pinang  liyar,  *wild  areca' 
[or  pinang  Idyor,  "fire-dried  areca," 
which  is  suggested  in  N.E.D,\  may 
almost  be  assumed  to  be  the  real 
name.  [Dennys  {Descr.  Diet.  s.v.)  says 
from  "  LayoTy  a  species  of  cane  furnish- 
ing the  sticks  so  named."  But  this  is 
almost  certainly  wrong.] 

1883.— (But  the  book— an  excellent  one- 
is  without  date— more  shame  to  the  Rdiaious 
Tract  Society  which  publishes  it).  "Next 
morning,  taking  my  'Penang  lawyer'  to 
defend  myself  from  dogs.  .  .  .  The 
following  note  is  added :  "  A  Penang  lawyer 
is  a  heavy  walking-stick,  supposed  to  be  so 
called  from  its  usefulness  m  settling  dis- 
putes in  Pen&ng."  —  Oilmaurj  Anumg  tke 
MojigolSf  14. 

PENGUIN,  s.  Popular  name  of 
several  species  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  genera  Aptenodytes  and  Sphmiscw. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  etymology  of  this  name.  It  may 
be  from  the  Port,  pmgue,  'fat.'  See 
Littre.  He  quotes  Clausius  as  pictur- 
ing it,  who  says  they  were  called  a 
pinguedine.  It  is  surely  not  that 
given  by  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  legend  of  Madoc's 
settlement  in  America ;  and  which  is 
indeed  implied  60  years  before  by  the 
narrator  of  Drake"^s  voyage  ;  though 
probably  borrowed  by  Herbert  direct 
from  Selden. 

1578.—"  In  these  Islands  we  found  greate 
relief  and  plenty  of  good  victuals,  for  in- 
finite were  the  number  of  fowle  which  the 
Welsh  men  named  Penguin,  and  Magilanus 
tearmed  them  geese.  .  .  ."—Drake's  Voyage, 
by  F.  Fletcher,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  72. 

1598.  _  "The  pengwin  described."— 
Hawkins,  V.  to  S.  Sea,  p.  Ill,  Hak.  Soc. 

1606.— "The  Pengwines  bee  as  big^e  ^ 
our  greatest  Capons  we  have  in  England, 
they  have  no  winges  nor  cannot  flye  ... 
they  bee  exceeding  fatte,  but  their  flesh  is 
verie  ranke.  .  .  ." — MiddleUm,  f.  B.  4. 

1609.— "Nous  trouvAmes  beancoup  de 
ChiewB  de  Mer,  et  Oyseaux  qu*on  appelle 
Pengnyns,  dont  I'Escueil  en  estait  quasi 
oouvert."— ^oMtoiaJi,  p.  4. 
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c.  1610.—".  .  .  le  reste  eat  tout  couvert 
.  .  .  d'vne  quantity  d'Oyseaux  noinmez 
pinguy,  <^ai  font  Ik  lours  oeufs  et  leurs 
petits,  et  il  y  en  a  nne  quantity  si  prodi- 
gieuse  qu'on  ne  s9auroit  mettre  .  .  .  le  pied 
en  quelque  endroit  que  oe  soit  sans  toucher." 
^Pyraard  de  Laval,  i.  78 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  1.  97, 
also  see  i.  16]. 

1612.  — "About  the  year  CIO.  C.LXX. 
Madoc  brother  to  David  ap  Owen,  prince  of 
Wales,  made  this  sea  voyage  (to  Florida) ; 
and  by  probability  these  names  of  Capo  de 
Briion  m  Nommhegy  and  Pengwin  in  part 
of  the  Northern  America,  for  a  wMU  rock, 
and  a  white-headed  bird,  according  to  the 
BrUiihy  were  relicks  of  this  discovery." — 
SeJden,  Notes  on  Drayton*s  Polyolbum,  in 
Works  (ed.  1726),  iii.  col.  1802. 

1616.— "The  Island  called  Pen-gnin  Is- 
land, probably  so  named  by  some  Welsh- 
man, in  whose  Lan^age  Pen-gnin  signifies 
a  white  head ;  and  l^ere  are  many  great 
lazy  fowls  upon,  and  about,  this  Island, 
wiUi  great  cole-black  bodies,  and  very  white 
heads,  called  PengninB." — Terry,  ed.  1665, 
p.  384. 

1688.—" .  .  .  that  this  people  (of  the 
Mexican  traditions)  were  Welsh  rather  than 
Spaniards  or  others,  the  Records  of  this 
Voyage  writ  by  many  Bardhs  and  Genea- 
logists confirme  it  .  .  .  made  more  ortho- 
doxall  by  Welsh  names  given  there  to  birds, 
rivers,  rocks,  beasts,  &c.,  as  .  .  .  Pengwsm, 
refer'd  by  them  to  a  bird  that  has  a  white 
hcAd.  .  .  "—Herbert,  Some  Yeares  Travels, 
kc,  p.  360. 

Unfortunately  for  this  etymology  the  head 
is  precisely  that  part  which  seems  in  all 
species  of  the  bira  to  be  olack !  But  M. 
Roulin,  quoted  by  Littr^,  maintains  the 
Welsh  (or  Breton)  etymology,  thinking  the 
name  was  first  given  to  some  short-wmged 
sea-bird  with  a  white  head,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  penguin.  And  Terry,  if  to  be 
depended  on,  supports  this  view.  [So  Prof. 
Skeat  {Concise  ihct.,  s.v.) :  "  In  uiat  case, 
it  must  first  have  been  given  to  another 
bird,  such  as  the  auk  (the  puffin  is  common 
in  Anglesey),  since  the  penguin's  head  is 
black."] 

1674.— 
"  So  Horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  Engines  made  by  Oeometry, 
And  were  invented  first  from  Engins, 
As  Indian  Britons  were  from  Pengnins." 
ffudibras,  Pt.  I.  Canto  ii.  57. 

[1869. — In  Lombock  ducks  "are  very 
cheap  and  are  largely  consumed  by  the 
crews  of  the  rice  ships,  by  whom  they  are 
called  Baly-soldiers,  but  are  more  generally 
known  elsewhere  as  pengnin-Suob." — 
Wallace,  Malay  ArcJiip.  ed.  1890,  p.  135.] 

PEON,  8.  This  is  a  Portuguese  word 
pedo  (Span,  peon) ;  from  p^,  *  foot,*  and 
meaning  a  'footman'  (also  a  pawn  at 
chess),  and  is  not  therefore  a  corrup- 
tion, as  has  been  alleged,  of  Hind. 
piydda,  meaning  the  same  ;    though 


the  words  are,  of  course  ultimately 
akin  in  root.  It  was  originally  use<f 
in  the  sense  of  *  a  foot-soldier ' ;  thence 
as  *  orderly'  or  messenger.  The  word 
Sepoy  was  used  within  our  recoUectioSr 
and  perhaps  is  still,  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  city  of  Bombay.  The  tranaitini 
of  meaning  comes  out  plainly  in  the 
quotation  from  Ives,  in  the  sense  o>i 
*  orderly,'  peon  is  the  word  usual  in  3. 
India,  whilst  chnprasgy  (q-v.)  is  more 
common  in  N.  India,  though  peon  ii 
also  used  there.  The  word  is  likewise 
very  generally  employed  for  men  oa 
police  service  (see  BUBKUHDAUZEl 
[Mr.  Skeat  notes  that  Piyun  is  used  in 
the  Malay  States,  and  Tamin  or  Tatibf 
at  Singapore].  The  word  had  probably 
become  unusual  in  Portugal  by  1600*; 
for  Manoel  Correa,  an  early  commen- 
tator on  the  Lusiads  (d.  1613X  thinks 
it  necessary  to  explain  piOas  by  '  gente 
de  p^.' 

1603.  —  "The  Camorym  ordered  the 
soldier  (pULo)  to  take  the  letter  away,  and 
strictly  forbade  him  to  say  anything  about 
his  having  seen  it." — Correa,  Lendas,  I.  i.  421. 

1510. — "So  the  Sabayo,  putting  much 
trust  in  this  (Rumi),  made  him  captain 
within  the  city  (Goa),  and  outside  of  it  put 
under  him  a  captain  fof  his  with  two  thou- 
sand soldiers  (piftes)  from  the  Balagate. . . ." 
—Ihid.  II.  i.  61. 

1663.—"  The  pawn  (piao)  they  call  Piada^ 
which  is  as  mucn  as  to  say  a  man  who  travels 
on  foot." — Garcia,  f.  37. 

1676.- 
"  O  Rey  de  Badajos  era  alto  Mouro 

Con  quatro  mil  cavalloe  f  uriosos, 

Innumeros  pioes,  darmas  e  de  ouro, 

Guamecidos,  guerreiros,  e  lustrosos." 

Camffe*,  iii.  €6. 

By  Burton : 
"  The  King  of  Badajos  was  a  Moslem  bold, 
with    horse  four  thousand,   fierce  and 

fiuious  knights, 
and  countless  PeOBB,  armed  and  dight 

with  ^old, 
whose  polisht  surface  glanceth  lustrous 
ligtt." 

1609.  —  "The  first  of  Februar>'  the 
Capitaine  departed  with  fiftie  Peons.  ...**' 
—  W.  Finch,  in  Purchas,  i.  421. 

c.  1610.—"  Les  PioiLB  marchent  apr^s  le 
prisonnier,  li^  avec  des  oordes  qu'ils  tien- 
nent."— Pyran;  de  Latal,  ii.  11 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
u.  17  ;  also  i.  428,  440 ;  ii.  16]. 

[1616.— "This  Shawbunder  (see  8HA- 
BuNDEB)  imperiously  by  a  couple  of 
Pyons  commanded  him  from  me." — Ftxder, 
Letters,  iv.  851.] 

c.  1680.— "The  first  of  December,  with 
some  Pe-nnes  (or  black  Foot-boyes,  who  can 
pratle  some  English)  we  rode  (from  SwaUv> 
to  Surat."— iSir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1688,  p.  85^ 
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[For  "black "the  ed.  of  1677  reada  "olive- 
coloured,"  p.  42.] 

1666.—".  .  .  siete  cientos  y  treinta  y 
trea  mil  peonM." — Faria  y  SoutOy  i.  195. 

1673.— "The  Town  is  walled  with  Mud, 
and  Bulwarks  for  Watch-Places  for  the 
English  peons."- Fryer,  29. 

n  "...  PeozLB  or  servants  to  wait 
on  us." — Ibid.  26. 

1687.— '^  Ordered  that  ten  peOBB  be  sent 
alon^  the  coast  to  Pulicat  .  .  .  and  enquire 
all  the  way  for  goods  driven  ashore." — In 
Wheeler,  i.  179. 

1689.— "At  this  Moors  Town,  they  got  a 
Peiin  to  be  their  guide  to  the  Mog^'s 
nearest  Camp.  .  .  .  'Diese  Peons  are  some 
of  the  Gentous  or  RashhovU  (see  RAJPOOT), 
who  in  all  places  along  the  Coast,  especially 
in  Seaport  Towns,  make  it  their  business  to 
hire  themselves  to  wait  upon  Strangers." — 
Dampier,  i.  508. 

}»  '^  A  Peon  of  mine,  named  Oenial, 
walking  abroad  in  the  Grass  after  the  Rains, 
was  unfortunately  bit  on  a  sudden  by  one 
of  them  "  (a  snake). — OviTigton,  260. 

1705. — ".  .  .  .  pions  qui  sont  ce  que  nous 
appellons  ici  des  Gardes. . .  ."—Luillierj  218. 

1745. — "B^s  le  lendemain  je  fis  assem- 
bler dans  la  Forteresse  ofi  je  demeurois  en 
quality  d'Aumonier,  le  Chef  des  Pions,  chez 
qui  s'^taient  fait  les  deux  manages." — 
}icrhert.  Mini.  iii.  129. 

1746.— "As  the  Nabob's  behaviour  when 
Madras  was  attacked  by  De  la  Bourdon- 
nais,  had  caused  the  English  to  suspect  his 
assurances  of  assistance,  they  had  2,000 
Peons  in  the  defence  of  Cuddalore.  .  .  ." — 
Ornie,  i.  81. 

c.  1760.— "Peon.  One  who  waits  about 
the  house  to  run  on  messages ;  and  he  com- 
monly carries  under  his  arm  a  sword,  or  in 
his  sash  a  hrese^  and  in  his  hand  a  ratan,  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  servants  in  subjection. 
He  also  walks  before  your  palanquin,  carries 
chits  (q.v.)  or  notes,  and  is  your  body- 
guard."—7o«,  50. 

1763.  —  "Europeans  distinguish  these 
undisciplined  troops  by  the  general  name 
of  Peons."— Orm«,  ed.  1803,  i.  80. 

1772. — Hadley,  writing  in  Bengal,  spells 
the  word  pnne ;  but  this  is  evidently 
phonetic. 

c.  1785. — "  .  .  .  Peons,  a  name  for  the 
infantrv  of  the  Deckan." — Carraccioli's  Life 
of  Clive,  iv.  563. 

1780-90.  —  '*  I  sent  oflf  annually  from 
Sylhet  from  150  to  200  (elephants)  divided 
into  4  distinct  flocks.  .  .  .  They  were  put 
under  charge  of  the  common  peon.  These 
people  were  often  absent  18  months.  On 
one  occasion  my  servant  Manoo  .  .  .  after 
a  twelve-months'  absence  returned  ...  in 
appearance  most  miserable  ;  he  unfolded  his 
girdle,  and  produced  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
small  dimensions,  which  proved  to  bo  a 
banker's  biU  amounting  to  3  or  4,000  pounds, 
— his  own  pay  was  30  shillings  a  month.  .  .  . 
When  I  left  India  Manoo  was  still  absent 
on  one  of  these  excursions,  but  he  delivered 


to  my  agents  as  faithful  an  account  of  the 
produce  as  he  would  have  done  to  myself. 
.  .  ." — Hon.  R.  Lindtaiff  in  Lives  of  the 
Lindsaysy  iii.  77. 

1842.—".  .  .  he  was  put  under  arrest 
for  striking,  and  throwing  into  the  Indus, 
an  inoffensive  Peon,  who  gave  him  no  pro- 
vocation, but  who  was  omying  the  orders 

he  received  from  Captain .    The  Major 

General  has  heard  it  said  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  British  over  the  native  must 
be  maintained  in  India,  and  he  entirely 
concurs  in  that  opinion,  but  it  must  be 
maintained  by  justice." — Oen,  Orders^  &c., 
of  Sir  Ch.  Napiery  p.  72. 

1873. — "  Pandurang  is  by  turns  a  servant 
to  a  shopkeeper,  a  peon,  or  orderly,  a  groom 
to  an  English  officer  .  .  .  and  eventually  a 
pleader  oefore  an  English  Judge  in  a 
populous  city." — Saturday  Review^  May  31, 
p.  728. 

PEPPER,  8.  The  original  of  this 
word,  Skt.  pippali,  means  not  the 
ordinary  pepper  of  commerce  ('  black 
pepper  )  but  long  pepper y  and  the  Sans- 
krit name  is  still  so  applied  in  Bengal, 
where  one  of  the  long-pepper  plants, 
which  have  been  classea  sometimes  in 
a  different  genus  (Chavica)  from  the 
black  pepper,  was  at  one  time  much 
cultivatea.  There  is  still  indeed  a  con- 
siderable export  of  lone  pepper  from 
Calcutta ;  and  a  kindred  species  grows 
in  the  Archipelago.  Long  pepper  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  well  as  white 
and  black  pepper ;  the  three  varieties 
still  known  in  trade,  though  with  the 
kind  of  error  that  has  persisted  on 
such  subjects  till  quite  recently,  he  mis- 
apprehends their  relation.  The  pro- 
portion of  their  ancient  prices  will  be 
found  in  a  quotation  below. 

The  name  must  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  foreign  traders  to  black 
pepper,  the  staple  of  export,  at  an 
early  date,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
quotations.  PippalimuUiy  the  root  of 
long  pepper,  still  a  stimulant  medicine 
in  the  native  pharmacopoeia,  is  pro- 
bably the  vevip€utt  filta  of  the  ancients 
{RmjUy  p.  86). 

We  may  say  here  that  Black  pepper 
is  the  fruit  of  a  perennial  climbing 
shrub,  Piper  nigrum,  L.,  indigenous  in 
the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Travancore, 
and  thence  introduced  into  the  Malay 
countries,  particularly  Sumatra. 

White  pepper  is  prepared  from  the 
black  by  removing  the  dark  outer 
layer  of  pericarp,  thereby  depriving  it 
of  a  part  of  its  pungency.  It  comes 
chiefly  vid  Singapore  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Rhio,  but  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  fine  quality  comes  from  Telli- 
cherry  in  Malabar. 

Long  pepper  is  derived  from  two 
shrubby  plants,  Piper  officinarwm^ 
C.D.C.,  a  native  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  Piper  longum,  L.,  indigenous  in 
Malabar,  Cevlon,  E.  Bengju,  Timor, 
and  the  Philippines.  Long  pepper  is 
the  fruit -spiKe  gathered  and  dried 
when  not  quite  ripe  (Hanbury  and 
Flucki{/er,  Pharmacographia).  All  these 
kinds  of  pepper  were,  as  has  been  said, 
known  to  the  ancients. 

c.  70  A.D.— "The  comes  or  graines  .  .  . 
lie  in  certaine  little  huskes  or  ooda.  ...  If 
that  be  plucked  from  the  tree  before  they 
gape  and  open  of  themselves,  they  make 
that  spice  which  is  called  Long  pepper ; 
but  if  as  they  do  ripen,  they  cleave  and 
chawne  by  little  and  little,  they  shew  within 
the  white  pepper :  which  afterwards  beeing 
parched  in  the  Sunne,  chaungeth  colour 
and  waxeth  blacke,  and  therewith  riveled 
also  .  .  .  Long  pepper  is  soone  sophisticated, 
with  the  senvie  or  mustard  seed  of  Alex- 
andria :  and  a  pound  of  it  is  worth  fifteen 
Roman  deniers.  The  white  costeth  seven 
deniers  a  pound,  and  the  black  is  sold  after 
foure  deniers  by  the  pound.  "—PlinVj  tr.  bj' 
PhiL  Holland,  Bk.  xii.  ch.  7. 

c.  80-90. — "And  there  come  to  these  marts 
great  ships,  on  account  of  the  bulk  and 
quantity  of  pepper  and  malabathmm.  .  .  . 
The  pepper  is  brought  (to  market)  here, 
being  produced  largely  only  in  one  district 
near  these  marts,  that  which  is  called  Kot- 
toiiariki:*^Periplus,  §  56. 

c.  A.D.  100.— "The  Pepper-tree  (Wircpt 
ditfdpotf)  is  related  to  grow  in  India ;  it  is 
short,  and  the  fruit  as  it  first  puts  it  forth 
is  long,  resembling  pods;  and  this  long 
pepper  has  within  it  (grains)  like  small 
millet,  which  are  what  grow  to  be  the  perfect 
(black)  pepper.  At  the  proper  season  it 
opens  and  puts  forth  a  cluster  bearing  the 
l)erries  such  as  we  know  them.  But  those 
that  are  like  unripe  grapes,  which  constitute 
the  white  pepper,  serve  the  best  for  eye- 
remedies,  and  for  antidotes,  and  for  theriacal 
potencies."— /)to*c<>nrf«,  Mat,  Med.  ii.  188. 

c.  546.—"  This  is  the  i>epper-tree  "  (there 
is  a  drawing).  "  Every  plant  of  it  is  twined 
round  some  lofty  forest  tree,  for  it  is  weak 
and  slim  like  the  slender  stems  of  the  vine. 
And  every  bunch  of  fruit  has  a  double  leaf 
as  a  shield  ;  and  it  is  very  green,  like  the 
green  of  rue." — Comuu,  Book  xi. 

c.  870. — "  The  mariners  say  every  bunch 
of  pepper  has  over  it  a  leaf  that  shelters  it 
from  uie  rain.  When  the  rain  ceases  the 
leaf  turns  aside ;  if  rain  recommences  the 
leaf  again  covers  the  fruit. "— 7t»  KkurdSdba, 
in  Jovrn,  At.  6th  ser.  tom.  v.  284. 

1166.— "The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit 
are  planted  in  the  fields  which  surround 
the  towns,  and  every  one  knows  his  planta- 
tion. The  trees  are  small,  and  the  pepper 
is  originally  white,  but  when  they  collect  it 


they  put  it  into  ba«>n8  and  pour  hot  water 
upon  it ;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  dried  ...  in  the  course  of 
which  process  it  becomes  of  a  black  odour." 
— RaJtm  Benjamin,  in  Wrighi,  p.  114. 

c.  1330.—"  L'albore  che  fa  il  pope  ^  fiatto 
come  I'elera  che  naace  su  per  gli  man. 
Questo  pepe  sale  su  per  gli  arbori  che  i'uo- 
mini  piantano  a  modo  de  Telera,  e  sale  sopra 
tutti  li  arbori  pih  alti.  Questo  pepe  fa  rami 
a  modo  deli'  uve  ;  .  .  .  e  maturo  si  lo  vende- 
miano  a  modo  de  I'uve  e  poi  pongono  il  pepe 
al  sole  a  seccaje  come  uve  passe,  e  nuUa 
altra  cosa  si  fa  del  I>epe.** — Odoric,  in  Cnthaif, 
App.  xlvii. 

PEBOUNNAH,  s.  Hind,  pargana 
[Skt.  pragariy  *to  reckon  up*],  a  sub- 
division of  a  '  District '  (see  ZILLAHX 

c.  1500.— "The  divisions  into  gibat  (see 
SOUBA)  and  paxganas,  which  are  main- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  the  province  of 
Tatta,  were  made  by  these  people"  (the 
Samma  Dynasty  ).—rdrtitA-t-  Tdkiri^  in  ElUct^ 
i.  273. 

1535.—"  I  tom,  from  the  three  pngnaitaa, 
viz.,  Anzor,  Cairena,  Planchenaa  133,260 
f«lms."—S.  Boteiho,  Tomho,  139. 

[1614.  —  "  I  wrote  him  to  stay  in  the 
Pregonas  near  Agra."— /Vwter,  Letter*,  iL 
106.] 

[1617.— "For  that  Muckshud  had  also 
newly  answered  he  had  mist  his  pngmny.** 
—Sir  T.  Roe,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  415,] 

1753. — "  Masulipatnam  ...  est  capitale 
de  ce  Qu'on  appelle  dans  I'lnde  on  Sercar 
(see  SuLGAB),  (^ui  comprend  plusieurs 
Pergani^B,  ou  districts  particuiiers.*' — 
D'Anville,  182. 

1812.  —  "A  certain  number  of  vilUra 
with  a  society  thus  organised,  formed  a 
pergnnnah."— ^t/l!A  Rej^  16. 

PEBQUNNAHS,  THE  TWENTY- 
FOUB,  n.p.  The  official  name  of  the 
District  immediately  adjoining  and  in- 
closing, though  not  administratively 
incluoing,  Calcutta.  The  name  is  one 
of  a  character  very  ancient  in  India 
and  the  East.  It  was  the  original 
^Zemindarv  of  Calcutta'  granted  to 
the  English  Company  by  a  '  Subadar's 
Perwana*  in  1757-58.  This  grant 
was  sul)sequeutly  confirmed  by  the 
Great  Mogul  as  an  unconditional  and 
rent-free  ja^heer  (q-vA  The  auoU- 
tion  from  Sir  Richara  Phillips'  MiUian 
of  Facts,  illustrates  the  development 
of  'facts'  out  of  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. The  book  contains  many  of  equal 
value.  An  approximate  parallel  to  this 
statement  would  be  that  London  is 
divided  into  Seven  Dials. 

1765.— "The  lands  of  the  iw«B^-fiBar 
Paignnnahs,   ceded   to  the  Oompany  by 
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the  treaty  of  1757,  which  subseqaently  be- 
came Colonel  Clive's  jagghier,  were  rated  on 
the  King's  books  at  2  lac  and  22,000  rupees." 
—JSolweU,  Hist.  Events,  2nd  ed.,  p.  217. 

1812. — "  The  number  of  oonyicts  oon6ned 
at  the  six  stations  of  this  division  (inde- 
pendent of  Ziltah  Twenty-four  perffumahB, 
IS  about  4,000.  Of  them  probaDly  nine- 
tenths  are  daooitB."^Fifth  Report,  659. 

c.  1831.  —  **  Bengal  is  divided  in  M 
Pexi^mmahB,  each  with  its  Judge  and 
magistrate,  registrar,  &c." — Sir  It.  Phillips, 
MUlum,  of  Facts,  stereot.  ed.  1843,  927. 

PERI,  B.  This  Persian  word  for  a 
•class  of  imaginary  sprites,  rendered 
familiar  in  the  verses  of  Moore  and 
Southey,  has  no  blood-relationship  with 
the  English  Fairy^  not>vithstanding  the 
«xact  compliance  with  Grimm's  Law 
in  the  change  of  initial  consonant. 
The  Persian  word  is  jwri,  from  '^'par, 
*  a  feather,  or  wing ' ;  therefore  *  the 
winged  one ' ;  [so  F.  Johnson,  Pen, 
Diet, ;  but  the  derivation  is  very  doubt- 
ful;] whilst  the  genealogy  oi  fairy  is 
.apparently  Ital./a!a,  French/<^«,  whence 
feerie  (*fay-dom*)  and  thence /atry. 

[c.  1600? — *'  I  am  the  only  daughter  of  a 
Jinn  chief  of  noblest  strain  and  my  name  is 
Peri-Bann. "—.4ra6.  Nighla,  Burton,  x.  264.] 

1800.— 
''*  From  clustered  henna,  and  from  orange 
groves. 
That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze 

As  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear, 
When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the 
Dives."  ThaJaJba,  zi.  24. 

1817.— 
""  But  nought  can  charm  the  luckless  Peri  ; 
Her  soul  is  sad — ^her  win^s  are  weary." 
Moore,  Paradise  and  the  Peri. 

PEBPET,  PEEPETUANO,  s.   The 

name  of  a  cloth  often  mentioned  in 
the  17th  and  first  part  of  the  18th 
•centuries,  as  an  export  from  England 
to  the  East.  It  appears  to  have  been 
A  li^ht  and  glossy  twilled  stuff  of  wool, 
/which  like  another  stuff  of  the  same 
kind  called  ^Lcuting,'  took  its  name 
from  its  durability.  (See  Draper's  Did. 
:s.\.)\  In  France  it  was  called  perpdu- 
nnne  or  sempitemej  in  Ital.  perpetuana. 

[1609.—"  Karsies,  Perpetoanoi  and  other 
woollen  Comodities.  "--Birdioood,  Letter  Book, 
288. 

[1617.— "Perpetuana,  1  bale."-C7o«rJb'» 
Jhary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  293. 

[1^. — " .  .  .  Devonshire  kersies  or  per- 
jMtaitiei  .  .  "—Forrest,  Bombay  Letters, 
a.  4. 


[1680.— "Perpetuances."— /Wa.  ii.  401.] 

1711.— "Goods usually  imported  (to  China) 
from  Ewrope  are  Bullion  Cloths,  Clothrash 
Perpetnano'B,  and  Camblets  of  Scarlet, 
black,  blew,  sad  and  violet  Colours,  which 
are  of  late  so  lightly  set  by ;  that  to  bear 
the  Dutys,  and  bring  the  prime  Cost,  is  as 
much  as  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for." — 
Lochyer,  147. 

[1717.—".  .  .  a  Pavilion  lined  with  Im- 
boes'd  Pez|>ete.*'— In  Yule,  Hedges'  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  li.  ccclix.] 

1754.—"  Being  requested  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charity  Stock  of  this  place  to  make 
an  humble  application  to  you  for  an  order 
that  the  children  upon  the  Foundation  to 
.  the  number  of  12  or  14  may  be  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  Honorable  Company 
with  a  coat  of  blue  Perpete  or  some  ordi- 
nary cloth.  .  .  ." — Petition  of  Revd.  R. 
Mapletoft,  in  Long,  p.  29. 

1757.— Among  the  presents  sent  to  the 
King  of  Ava  with  the  mission  of  Ensign 
Robert  Lester,  we  find : 

"  2  Pieces  of  ordinary  Red  Broad  Cnoth. 

3   Do.    of  P^rpetiUuioei  Popingay." 

In  Dalrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  203. 

PEBSAIM,  n.p.  This  is  an  old  form 
of  the  name  of  Bassein  (q.v.)  in  Pegu. 
It  occurs  {e.g.)  in  MiUmm,  ii.  281. 

1759.—"  The  Country  for  20  miles  round 
Persaiin  is  represented  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing Rice,  sufficient  to  supply  the  Coast 
of  Choromandkl  from  Pondicherry  to  Masuli- 

Cw." — Letter  in  LkUrympte,   Or.  Rep.  i. 
Also  in  a  Chart  by  Capt.  O.  Baker, 
1764. 

1795. — "Having  ordered  presents  of  a 
trivial  nature  to  be  presented,  in  retuirn  for 
those  brought  from  Neflrais,  he  referred  the 
deputy  ...  to  the  Birman  Governor  of 
Penaim  for  a  ratification  and  final  adjust- 
ment of  the  treaty." — Symes,  p.  40.  But 
this  author  also  uses  Basxitn  {e.p.  82),  and 
"Persaim  or  Bamen'*  (39),  which  alterna- 
tives are  also  in  the  chart  by  Ensign  Wood. 

PERSIMMON,  8.  This  American 
name  is  applied  to  a  fruit  common  in 
China  and  Japan,  which  in  a  dried 
state  is  imported  largely  from  China 
into  Tibet.  The  tree  is  the  Diospyros 
kakij  L.  fil.,  a  species  of  the  same  genus 
which  produces  ebony.  The  word  is 
properly  the  name  of  an  American 
fruit  and  tree  of  the  same  genus 
(Z>.  virginiana),  also  called  date-plum, 
and,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of 
Worcester,  belonged  to  the  Indian 
language  of  Virginia.  [The  word  be- 
came familiar  in  1896  as  the  name  of 
the  winner  of  the  Derby.] 

1878..— <*  The  finest  fruit  of  Japan  is  the 
Rati  or  perdnimon  {Diospyros  KaJti),  a  large 
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S>ldeii  fruit  on  a  beautiful  tree."  —  Mut 
ird's  Japan,  i.  284. 

PEEUMBAUOUM,  n.p.  A  town 
14  m.  N.W.  of  Coojevaram,  in  the 
district  of  Madras  [Chingleput].  The 
name  is  perhaps  perum-pdlckam,  Tarn., 

*  big  village.' 

PESOABIA,  n.p.  The  coast  of 
Tinnevelly  was  so  called  by  the 
Portuguese,     from     the    great    pearl 

*  fishery'  there. 

[c.  1566.— See  under  BAZAAB.] 

1600.—"  There  are  in  the  Seas  of  the  East 
three  principal  mines  where  they  fish  pearls. 
.  .  .  The  third  is  between  the  Isle  of  Ceilon 
and  Cape  Comory,  and  on  this  account  the 
Coast  which  runs  from  the  said  Cape  to  the 
shoals  of  Ramanancor  and  Manftr  is  called, 
in  part,  Pescaria.  .  .    "—Lucena,  80. 

[1616.— "Poaqueria."  See  under  CHI- 
LAW.] 

1615.— ''lam  nonnihil  de  or£L  PiBcari& 
dicamus  quae  iam  inde  a  promontorio  Com- 
morino  in  Orientem  ad  usque  breuia  Ram- 
ananooridis  extenditur,  quod  haud  procul 
inde  celeberrimus,  maximus,  etoopioeissimus 
toto  Oriente  Max^aritarum  piscatus  insti- 
tuitur.  .  .    "—Carrie,  Thes.  i.  445. 

1710.— "The  Coast  of  the  Pescazia  of 
the  mother  of  pearl  which  runs  from  the 
Cape  of  Camorim  to  the  Isle  of  Manar,  for 
the  space  of  seventy  leagues,  with  a  breadth 
of  six  inland,  was  the  first  debarcation  of 
this  second  conquest." — SovMy  Orient,  Qon- 
quut.  i.  122. 

PESHAWUB,  n.p.  Peshdwar, 
This  name  of  what  is  now  the  frontier 
city  and  garrison  of  India  towards 
Kabul,  is  sometimes  alleged  to  have 
been  given  by  Akbar.  But  in  sub- 
stance the  name  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  all  that  can  be  alleged  as  to  Akbar 
is  that  he  is  said  to  have  modified  the 
old  name,  and  that  since  his  time  the 
present  form  has  been  in  use.  A 
notice  of  the  change  is  quoted  below 
from  Gen.  Cunningham ;  we  cannot 
give  the  authority  on  which  the  state- 
ment rests.  Peshawar  could  hardly  be 
called  a  frontier  town  in  the  time  of 
Akbar,  standing  as  it  did  according  to 
the  administrative  division  of  the  Atrij 
about  the  middle  of  the  Suba  of  Kabul, 
which  included  Kashmir  and  all  west 
of  it.  We  do  not  find  that  the  modern 
form  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  Ain  as 
published  by  Prof.  Blochmann.  In  the 
translation  of  the  TabaJtat-i-Akbarl  of 
Nizamu-d-din  Ahmad  (died  1594-95), 
in  Elliot,  we  find  the  name  transliter- 


ated variously  as  Peshdwar  (v.  448X 
Parshdwar  (293),  Pardwr  (423),  Penhor 
^24).  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  form  Folausha  in  Fah-hian 
already  expresses  the  name  Para^i- 
loar,  or  Parshdioar, 

c.  400.—*'  From  G&ndh&ra,  going  aoath  4 
days'  journey,  we  arriTe  at  the  country  of 
Fo-lau-8ha.  In  old  times  Buddha,  in  com- 
pany with  all  his  disciples,  trayelled  througb 
this  country." — FaK-hian,  by  Beal,  p.  84. 

c.  630.— "The  Kingdom  of  Kien-to-lo> 
(Gllndh&ra)  extends  about  1000  li  from  E.  to 
W.  and  800  li  from  S.  to  N.  On  th«  Ea»t 
it  adjoins  the  river  Sin  (Indus).  The  capital 
of  this  country  is  called  Pa-lu-BhBrva-lo 
(Purashapura).  .  .  .  The  towns  and  yiUages 
are  almost  deserted.  .  .  .  There  are  about  a 
thousand  convents,  ruined  and  abandoned  ; 
full  of  wild  plants,  and  presenting  only  a 
melancholy  solitude.  .  .  ." — Swen  rmng^ 
Pil.  Baud.  ii.  104-105. 

c.  1001. — '*0n  his  (Mahmiid's)  reaching 
PoTBhanr,  he  pitched  his  tent  outside  the 
citv.  There  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
bold  resolve  of  Jaipfl,  the  enemy  of  God, 
and  the  King  of  Hind,  to  offer  oppodtion.'*' 
—Al-Uthi,  in  Elliot,  ii.  25. 

c.  1020.  -*'  The  aggregate  of  these  waters 
forms  a  large  river  opposite  the  city  of 
ParBhiwar.^'— ^/.^iruwl,  in  EUiot,  L  47. 
See  also  63. 

1059.—"  The  Amir  ordered  a  letter  to  be 
despatched  to  the  minister,  telling  him  *  I 
have  determined  to  ^o  to  Hindustan,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  Waihind,  and  MarminiCra, 
and  Banhib:.  .  .  "—Baikaki,  in  EUicty  ii. 
150. 

c.  1220.— "  Fanh&bllr.  The  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation is  Banh&wfbr.  A  large  tract 
between  Ghazna  and  Labor,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Musulman  conquest.** — Fdinif, 
in  Barbier  de  Maynard,  Diet,  de  la  Perse^  418. 

1519. — "We  held  a  consultation,  in  whit^ 
it  was  resolved  to  plunder  the  oountsry  of 
the  Afertdl  Afgh&ns,  as  had  been  proposed 
by  Sultan  Bayezld,  to  fit  up  the  fort  of 
Persh&wer  for  the  reception  of  their  effecta 
and  com,  and  to  leave  a  garrison  in  it." — 
Baber,  276. 

c.  1555.—"  We  came  to  the  city  of  Pnnlia- 
war,  and  having  thus  fortunately  passed 
the  Kolal  we  reached  the  town  of  Joahaya. 
On  the  Kotal  we  saw  rhinoceroses,  the  steo 
of  a  small  elephant."— <St<2i  'Ali^  in  J.  As. 
Ser.  i.  tom.  iz.  201. 

c.  1590.— "Tuman  Bagram,  which  they 
call  Panhftwar ;  the  spring  here  is  a  source 
of  delight.  There  is  m  this  place  a  great 
place  of  worship  which  they  call  Gorkhatri, 
to  which  people,  especially  Jogis,  resort 
from  great  distances. ' — Avn  (orig.),  i.  592; 
[ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  404.  In  iii.  69,  Panahiwar]. 
1754. — "On  the  news  that  Peiahor  wa» 
taken,  and  that  Nadir  Shah  was  preparing 
to  pass  the  Indus,  the  Moghol's  courts 
already  in  great  disorder,  was  struck  with 
terror.'* — ff.  of  JS^adir  Skaky  in  Homwom,  ii. 
363. 
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1783.— "llie  heat  of  Peshour  seemed  to 
me  more  inteDse,  than  that  of  any  country 
I  have  visited  in  the  upper  parts  of  India. 
Other  places  may  be  warm ;  hot  winds 
blowing  over  tracts  of  sand  may  drive  us 
under  the  shelter  of  a  wetted  skreen;  but 
At  Peshour,  the  atmosphere,  in  the  summer 
solstice,  becomes  almost  inflammable." — O. 
Forster,  ed.  1808,  ii.  57. 

1863. — "  Its  present  name  we  owe  to  Ak- 
bar,  whose  fondness  for  innovation  led  him 
to  change  the  ancient  Parash&wara,  of 
which  he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  to 
Pesh&war,  or  the  '  frontier  town. '  AbulFazl 
ifives  both  names."  —  Cunningham^  Arch, 
JiqcfortSf  ii.  87.  Gladwin  does  in  his  trans- 
lation give  both  names  ;  but  see  above. 

PESHCUBZ,  s.  A  form  of  dag^r, 
the  blade  of  which  has  a  straight  thick 
1>ack,  while  the  edge  curves  inwardly 
from  a  broad  base  to  a  very  sharp 
point.  Pers.  pesh-labz,  *  fore-grip.' 
The  handle  is  usually  made  of  shtr- 
md^i,  *the  white  bone  (tooth?)  of  a 
larse  cetacean' ;  probably  morse-tooth, 
which  is  repeatealy  mentioned  in  the 
«arly  English  trade  with  Persia  as  an 
article  much  in  demand  (e.g.  see  Sains- 
bury,  ii.  66,  159,  204,  305  ;  iii.  89,  162, 
268,  287,  &c.).  [The  peshkubz  appears 
several  times  in  Mr.  Egerton's  Cata- 
logue of  Indian  Arms,  ana  one  is  illus- 
trated, PI.  XV.  No.  760.] 

1767.- 

"  Received  for  sundry 

jewels,  &c.  .    .    .  (Ra.)  7326    0    0 
Ditto  for  knife,   or 
peshcubi       (mis- 
printed ;)c»A«>/a).  .  3500    0    0." 
Lord  Cliv^s  Accounts,  in  Long,  497. 

PESHOUSH,  s.  Pers.  pesh-kash. 
Wilson  interprets  this  as  literally 
*  first-fruits,'  It  is  used  as  an  ofFerinc 
or  tribute,  but  with  many  specific  ana 
technical  senses  which  will  be  found 
in  Wilson,  e.g.  a  fine  on  appointment, 
renewal,  or  investiture ;  a  quit-rent, 
a  payment  exacted  on  lands  formerly 
rent-free,  or  in  substitution  for  service 
no  longer  exacted  ;  sometimes  a  present 
to  a  great  man,  or  (loosely)  for  the 
ordinary  Gk)vemment  demand  on  land. 
Peshcush,  in  the  old  English  records, 
is  most  generally  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  present  to  a  great  man. 

1653.—"  Pesket  est  vn  presant  en  Turq." 
-^Dela  BouUaye-U-Gouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  653. 

1667._"  As  to  the  PiscaBh  for  the  King 
of  Golcundah,  if  it  be  not  already  done,  we 
do  hope  with  it  you  may  obteyn  our  liberty 
to  ooyne  silver  Rupees  and  copper  Pice  at 
the  Fort,  which  would  be  a  great  accommo- 
<lation  to  our  Trade.    But  in  this  and  all 


other  PlBcasheB  be  as  sparing  as  you  can." — 
Letter  of  Court  to  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  in  Notea  and 
JExU.,  No.  i.  p.  7. 

1673. — "  Sometimes  sending  PiflhcasheB 
of  considerable  value." — Fryer,  166. 

1675. — "  Being  informed  that  Mr.  Mohun 
had  sent  a  Pisc^sh  of  Persian  Wine,  Cases 
of  Stronge  Water,  kc.  to  ye  Groat  Governour 
of  this  Countrey,  that  is  2d.  or  30^.  pson  in 
ye  kingdome,  I  went  to  his  house  to  sneake 
abt.  it,  when  he  kept  me  to  dine  with  him." 
—Packles  Diary,  MS.  in  India  Office. 

[1683.  —  "  Piflcash."  (See  under  FIE- 
MAUN.)] 

1689.— "But  the  PishcUBhes  or  Presents 
expected  by  the  Nabobs  and  Omrahs  retarded 
our  Inlargement  for  some  time  notwithstand- 
ing."— Ovington,  415. 

1754. — *'  After  I  have  refreshed  my  army 
at  Dblhie,  and  received  the  subsidy  {Note. 
— 'This  is  called  a  Peischduh,  orpresent 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior.  The  sum 
agreed  for  was  20  crores')  which  must  be 
paid,  I  will  leave  you  in  possession  of  his 
dominion."— //i.s<.  of  Nadir  Shah,  in  Han- 
way,  ii.  371. 

1761. — "  I  have  obtained  a  promise  from 
his  Majesty  of  his  royal  confirmation  of  all 
your  possessions  and  priviledges,  provided  , 
you  pay  him  a  proper  pishcash.  .  .  ." — 
Major  Vamac  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
in  Van  Sittart,  i.  119. 

1811. — "By  the  Jixed  or  regulated  sum 
.  .  .  the  Sultan  .  .  .  means  the  Paish- 
coBh,  or  tribute,  which  he  was  bound  by 
former  treaties  to  ^y  to  the  Government  of 
Poonah  ;  but  which  he  does  not  think 
proper  to  .  .  .  designate  by  any  term 
denotive  of  inferiority,  which  the  word 
Paishcush  certainly  is.  — Kirkpatrick,  Note 
on  Tippoo*s  Letters,  p.  9. 

PESH-KHANA,  PESH-EHID- 
MAT,  ss.  Pers.  *  Fore-service.'  The 
tents  and  accompanying  retinue  sent 
on  over-night,  during  a  march,  to  the 
new  camping  ground,  to  receive  the 
master  on  his  arrival.  A  great  per- 
sonage among  the  natives,  or  among 
ourselves,  has  a  complete  double 
establishment,  one  portion  of  which 

Ethus  every  night  in  advance, 
other  term  used  is  peshkhauna 
\.  *  advance  tents,*  as  below.] 

1665.—"  When  the  King  is  in  the  field,  he 
hath  usually  two  Camps  ...  to  the  end 
that  when  he  breaketh  up  and  leaveth  one, 
the  other  may  have  passed  before  by  a  day 
and  be  found  ready  when  he  arriveth  at 
the  place  design 'd  to  encamp  at ;  and  'tis 
therefore  that  they  are  called  reiche-kanM, 
as  if  you  should  say,  Houses  going  before. 
.  .  ."^Bemier,  E.T.  115;  [ed.  Cofistabley  359]. 

[1738.— "  Peish-khaiina  is  the  term  given 
to  the  royal  tents  and  their  appendages  in 
India." — Hanioay,  iv.  153. 
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[1862.— *•  The  result  of  all  this  uproarious 
bustle  has  been  the  erection  of  the  Sard^'s 
peshkhaima,  or  advanced  teut"—BelleWy 
Journal  of  Mistiotif  i09.] 

PESHWA,  s.  from  Pers.  *  a  leader, 
a  ffuide.'  The  cliief  minister  of  the 
Manratta  power,  who  afterwards,  sup- 
planting his  master,  the  descendant  of 
Sivaji,  Decame  practically  the  prince 
of  an  independent  State  and  chief  of 
the  Mahrattas.  The  Peshwa's  power 
expired  with  the  surrender  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm  of  the  last  Peshwa,  Baji  Rao, 
in  1817.  He  lived  in  wealthy  exile, 
and  with  &jdg^r  under  his  own  juris- 
diction, at  Bhitur,  near  Cawnpoor,  till 
January  1851.  His  adopted  son,  and 
the  claimant  of  his  honours  and  allow- 
ances, was  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib. 

Mr  C-  P.  Brown  gives  a  feminine 
peshvnn:  "The princess  Ganga  Bai  was 
Peshmn  of  Purandhar."    (MS.  notes). 

1673. — *'He  answered,  it  is  well,  and 
referred  our  Business  to  Moro  Pundit  his 
Peshoa,  or  Chancellour,  to  examine  our 
Articles,  and  give  an  account  of  what  they 
were."— ii>y«r,  79. 

1803.—"  But  how  is  it  with  the  PeBhwah  7 
He  has  no  minister ;  no  person  has  influence 
over  him,  and  he  is  only  guided  by  his 
own  caprices." — Wellington  Desp.,  ed.  1837, 
ii.  177. 

In  the  following  passage  (qtLando- 
qutdem  dormitans)  the  Great  Duke  had 
forgotten  that  things  were  changed 
since  he  left  India,  whilst  the  editor 
perhaps  did  not  know  : 

1841. — "If  you  should  draw  more  troops 
from  the  Establishment  of  Fort  St.  George, 
you  will  have  to  place  under  arms  the 
subsidiary  force  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peish- 
wah,  and  the  force  in  Mysore,  and  the 
districts  ceded  by  the  Nizam  in  1800-1801." 
— Letter  from  the  Z>.  of  Wellington^  in 
Ind,  Adm.  of  Lord  Ellenhorough,  1874. 
(Dec.  29).  The  Duke  was  oblivious  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Peshwa's  Subsidiary  Force 
in  1841. 


PETEBSILL7,  s.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  *  parsley '  is  generally  called 
in  N.  India.  We  have  neard  it  quoted 
there  as  an  instance  of  the  absurd  cor- 
ruption of  English  words  in  the  mouths 
of  natives.  But  this  case  at  least  might 
more  justly  be  quoted  as  an  example 
of  accurate  transfer.  The  word  is 
simply  the  Dutch  term  for  *  parsley,* 
viz.  petersilie,  from  the  Lat.  petro- 
selinum,  of  which  parsley  is  itself  a 
double  corruption  through  the  French 
persil.  In  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna  the 
name  is  given  sa  fatrasiliun. 


PETTAH,  s.  Tarn,  pettai.  The 
extramural  suburb  of  a  fortress,  or 
the  town  attached  and  adjacent  to  a 
fortress.  The  pettah  is  itself  often 
separately  fortified ;  the  fortress  L* 
then  its  citadel.  The  Mahratti  peth 
is  used  in  like  manner;  [it  is  Skt. 
petaka^  and  the  word  possibly  came  to 
the  Tamil  through  the  Mahr.],  The 
word  constantly  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  war  in  Southern  India. 

1630.—*'  'Azam  Kh^,  having  ascmded 
the  Pass  of  Anjan-dtCdh,  encamped  S  kuf 
from  'DMr^T,  He  then  directed  Multafit 
Khdn  ...  to  make  an  attack  upon  .  .  . 
Dh^rtlr  and  its  petta,  where  once  a  week 
people  from  all  partsi,  far  and  near,  were 
accustomed  to  meet  for  buying  and  seUing.**^ 
^Abdi^ffamidy  in  Ellioty  vii.  20. 

1763.— "The  pagoda  served  as  a  cftadel 
to  a  laige  pettah,  by  which  naine  the 
people  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  call 
every  town  oontio^uous  to  a  fortress.  "— 
Orme,  ed.  1803,  i.  147. 

1791.—".  .  .  The  petta  or  town  (at 
Bangalore)  of  great  extent  to  the  north  of 
the  fort,  was  surrounded  by  an  indifferent 
rampart  and  excellent  ditch,  with  an  inter- 
mediate berm  .  .  .  planted  with  impene- 
trable and  well-grrown  thorns.  .  .  .  Neither 
the  fort  nor  the  petta  had  drawbridges."— 
Wilhs,  Mist,  SketcheM,  iii.  123. 

1803.— "The  pettah  waU  was  very  lofty, 
and  defended  by  towers,  and  had  no  ram- 
part."— Wellington,  ed.  1837,  ii.  193. 

1809.—"  I  passed  through  a  country  little 
cultivated  ...  to  Kingeri,  which  has  a 
small  mud -fort  in  good 'repair,  and  a  pt-ttnh 
apparently  well  ftUed  with  inhabitants."— 
Ld.  Valentia,  i.  412. 

1839.— "The  English  ladies  told  me  this 
Pettah  was  *  a  horrid  place— quite  native !  * 
and  advised  me  never  to  go  into  it ;  so  I 
went  next  day,  of  course,  and  found  it  most 
curious— really  quiu  native." —LHters  from 
MadrtUy  289.  "^ 


PHANSEEOAS, 
THUG. 


s.      See    under 


[PHOOLEABEE,  s.  Hind,  pkmln 
kdri,  *  flowered  embroidery.'  The  tenn 
applied  in  N.  India  to  the  cotton 
sheets  embroidered  in  silk  by  village 
women,  particularly  Jats.  j^ftch  girl 
is  supposed  to  embroider  one  of  these 
for  her  marriage.  In  recent  years  a 
considerable  demand  has  arisen  for 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  needlework 
among  English  ladies,  who  use  them 
for  screens  and  other  decorative 
purposes.  Hence  a  considerable  manu- 
facture has  sprung  up  of  which  an 
account  will  be  foimd  in  a  note  bv 
Mrs.   F.  A.  Steel,  appended    to    Mr, 
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H.  C.  Cookflon's  Monograph  on  the  Silk 
Industry  of  the  Punjab  (1886-7),  and  in 
the  Journal  of  Indian  Art^  ii.  71  teqq. 

KL887.— "They  (native  school  girls)  were 
ected  in  a  small  inner  court,  which  was 
hung  with  the  pretty  phnlcarriei  they 
make  here  (Rawal  Pindi),  and  which  .  .  .. 
looked  very  Oriental  and  g&y"-~Ladif 
Duferln,  Viceregal  Life,  336.] 

7  [PHOOBZA,  8.  A  custom-house; 
Gujarat!  phurjd^  from  Ar.  furzat  *a 
notch,*  then  'a  bight,'  *  river-mouth,* 
•harbour';  hence  *  a  tax'  or  'custom- 
duty.' 

[1791.— The  East  India  Calendar  (p.  131) 
has  "John  Church,  Phoona-Master,  Surat." 

[1727.  —  "  And  the  Mogul's  Fuiza  or 
custom-house  is  at  this  place  (Hughly)."— 
A.  Hamilitm,  ed.  1744,  ii.  19. 

[1772.—"  But  as  they  still  insisted  on  their 
people  sitting  at  the  gates  on  the  Phooner 
5ooeky  .  .  "—Forrest,  Bombay  Letters,  i.  386, 
and  see  392,  "Phoone  Master."  Coosh/^ 
P.— Mahr.  Kkuthki,  "inland  transit-duties." 

[1813.—".  .  .  idols  .  .  ,  were  annually 
imported  to  a  considerable  number  at  the 
Baroche  Phoorza,  when  I  was  custom- 
master  at  that  settlement."  — /'orZwa,  Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  334.] 

PIAL,  8.  A  raised  platform  on 
which  people  sit,  usually  under  the 
verandah,  or  on  either  side  of  the  door 
of  the  house.  It  is  a  purely  S.  Indian 
word,  and  partially  corresponds  to  the 
N.  Indian  chabUtra  (see  CHABOOTRA). 
Wilson  conjectures  the  word  to  be 
Telugu,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  form  of  the 
Portuguese  poyo  and  poyal  (Span.^oyo), 
*a  seat  or  bench.'  This  is  again,  ac- 
cording to  Diez  (i.  326X  from  the  Lat. 
vodium,  *a  projecting  base,  a  balcony.' 
Bluteau  explains  poyal  as  *  steps  for 
mounting  on  horseback'  (Scotick,  *a 
louping-on  stone 'Wsee  DaJboqtierqiie, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  68 J  The  quotation  from 
Mr.  Gover  describes  the  S.  Indian  thing 
in  full. 

1563.—" .  .  .  paying  him  his  courtesy  in 
Moorish  fashion,  which  was  seating  himself 
along  with  him  on  a  pcj9l"—Casta7iheda, 
vi.  8. 

1678.— "In  the  public  square  at  Goa,  as 
it  was  running  furiously  along,  an  infirm 
man  came  in  its  way,  and  could  not  escape  ; 
but  the  elephant  took  him  up  in  his  trunk, 
and  without  doing  him  any  hurt  deposited 
him  on  a  poyo." — Acosta,  Troutado,  432. 

1602.— "The  natives  of  this  region  who 
are  called  laos,  are  men  so  arrogant  that 
they  think  no  others  their  superiors  .  .  . 
insomuch  that  if  a  lao  in  passing  along  the 
street    becomes   aware    that   any    one   of 


another  nation  is  on  a  poyal,  or  any  place 
above  him,  if  the  person  aoes  not  immedi- 
ately come  down,  .  .  .  until  he  is  gone  by, 
he  will  kill  him."— Caw/o,  IV.  iii.  1.  [For 
numerous  instances  of  this  superstition,  see 
Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2nd  ed.  i.  360  seqq."] 

1873.— "Built  against  the  front  wall  of 
every  Hindu  house  in  southern  India  .  .  . 
is  a  bench  3  feet  high  and  as  many  broad. 
It  extends  along  the  whole  frontage,  except 
where  the  house-door  stands.  .  .  .  The  posts 
of  the  yeranda  or  pandal  are  fixed  in  the 
ground  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  bench, 
enclosing  a  sort  of  platform :  for  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  is  generally  2  or  3  feet 
above  the  street  level.  The  raised  bench 
is  called  the  Pyal,  and  is  the  lounging-plaoe 
by  day.  It  also  serves  in  the  hot  months 
as  a  couch  for  the  night.  .  .  .  Hiere  the 
visitor  is  received ;  there  the  baigaining  is 
done ;  there  the  beggar  plies  his  trade,  and 
the  Yoffi  (see  JOGEE)  sounds  his  oondh ; 
there  also  the  members  of  the  household 
clean  their  teeth,  amusing  themselves  the 
while  with  belches  and  other  frightful  noises. 
.  .  ."—Pyal  Schools  in  Madras,  by  E.  C. 
Oover,  in  Ind.  Aniiq.  ii.  62. 

^  PIOAB,  s.  Hind,  paikar,  [which 
again  is  a  corruption  of  Pers.  pd^e-kdr^ 
pd^e,  'a  foot'],  a  retail-dealer,  an  inter- 
mediate dealer  or  broker. 

1680.—"  Picar."    See  under  DUSTOOB. 

1683.— "Y«  said  Nay  lor  has  always  cor- 
responded with  Mr.  Chamock,  having  been 
always  his  intimate  friend ;  and  without 
question  either  provides  him  goods  out  of 
the  Hon.  Comp.  s  Warehouse,  or  connives 
at  the  Weavers  and  Piccars  doing  of  it."-*- 
Hedges,  Liary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  133. 

[1772.— "PykArs  {Dellols  (see  DELOLL) 
and  Gomastahs)  are  a  chain  of  agents 
through  whose  hands  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandize pass  from  the  loom  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  the  store-house  of  the  cultivator, 
to  the  public  merchant,  or  exporter." — 
Verelst,  View  of  Bengal,  Gloss,  s.v. J 

PIOE,  s.  Hind,  jtxziscf,  a  small 
copper  coin,  which  under  the  Anglo- 
Indian  system  of  currency  is  ^  oi  an 
anna,  »V  of  a  rupee,  and  somewhat 
less  than  |  of  a  farthing.  Pice  is  used 
slangishlv  for  money  in  general.  By 
Act  XXIII.  of  1870  (cl.  8)  the  follow- 
ing copper  coins  are  current : — 1. 
Double  Pice  or  Half-anna,  2.  Pice  or 
i  anna.  3.  Half -vice  or  j^  anna.  4. 
Pie  or  ^j  anna.  No.  2  is  the  only  one 
in  very  common  use.  As  with  most 
other  coins,  weights,  and  measur&s 
there  used  to  be  pncka  pice,  and 
cutcha  pice.  The  distinction  wa.s. 
sometimes  between  the  regularly 
minted  copper  of  the  Government  and 
certain  amorphous   pieces   of    copper 
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which  did  dutv  for  small  change 
{e.g.  in  the  N.t7.  Provinces  within 
memoiy),  or  between  single  and 
double  pice,  i.e.  ^  anna-pieces  and  J 
anna-pieces.    [Also  see  PIE.] 

c.  1590.— "The  d&m  ...  is  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  rupee^  At  first  this  coin  was 
called  Paisah.  — ^t;i,  ed.  Blochmanriy  i.  31. 

[1614. — **  Another  coin  there  is  of  copper, 
called  a  Pise,  whereof  you  have  commonly 
34  in  the  mamudo." — Fotter,  Letters,  iii.  11.] 

1615. — "Pice,  which  is  a  Copper  Coyne  ; 
twelve  Drammes  make  one  Pice.  The 
English  Shilling,  if  weight,  will  yeeld  thirtio 
thi^  Pice  and  a  haSe." — W,  Peyton^  in 
PurchaSy  i.  630. 

1616. — "Brasse  money,  which  they  call 
Pices,  whereof  three  or  thereabouts  counter- 
vail a  Peny." — Terry ^  in  Purchas,  ii.  1471. 

1648. — " .  .  .  de  Peyven  sdjn  kooper  gelt. 
.  .  r—VanTwUt,^, 

1653. — "Pe^  est  vne  monnoye  du  Mogol 
de  la  valeur  de  6  denicrs." — De  la  BouUaye- 
le-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  553. 

1673.— "Pice,  a  sort  of  Copper  Money 
current  among  the  Poorer  sort  of  People 
.  .  .  the  Company's  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Book-rate  Pice,  viz.  32  to  the  Mam.  [i.e. 
Mamoodee,  see  Q08BECK],  and  80  Pice  to 
the  Rupee." — Fryer j  205. 

1676. — "The  Indians  have  also  a  sort 
of  small  Copper-money ;  which  is  called 
Pecha.  ...  In  my  last  Travels,  a  Rmtpy 
went  at  Surat  for  nine  and  forty  Pecha's.^' 
—Taveniier,  E.T.  ii.  22 ;  [ed.  Ball,  i.  27]. 

1689. — "Lower  than  these  (pice),  bitter- 
Almonds  here  (at  Surat)  pass  for  Money, 
about  Sixty  of  which  make  a  Pice." — 
OvingUm,  219. 


1726. — "1  Ana  makes  \h  stuyvers  or  2 
peye."— Fa/ew/y/i,,  V.  179.    {/' 
MOHUB  OOLD.] 


-Valentljny  v.  179.    [Also  see  under 


1768.— "Shall  I  risk  my  cavaliy,  which 
cost  1000  rupees  each  horse,  against  your 
cannon  balls  that  cost  two  pice?— ^o. — 
I  will  march  your  troops  until  their  legs 
become  the  size  of  their  bodies." — ffyder 
Aliy  Letter  to  Col.  Wood,  in  Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  iii.  287  ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  300]. 

c.  1816. —  "* Here,*  said  he,  'is  four 
pucker-pice  for  Mary  to  spend  in  the 
bazar ;  but  I  will  thank  you,  Mrs.  Browne, 
not  to  let  her  have  any  fruit.  .  ,  ." — Mrs. 
Jihenoood's  Stories,  16,  ed.  1863. 


PIOOTA,  8.  An  additional  allow- 
ance or  percenta^  added  as  a  handi- 
cap to  the  weignt  of  goods,  which 
varied  with  every  description, — and 
which  the  editor  of  the  Suhsidios 
supposes  to  have  lead  to  the  varieties 
of  bahax  (q.v.).  Tlius  at  Ormuz 
the  bahar  was  of  20  farazolas  (see 
FBAZALA),  to  which  Was  added,  as 
picota,  for  cloves  and  mace  3  maunds 
(of  Ormuz),  or  about  ^  additional ; 


for  cinnamon  tv  additional ;  for  benzoin 
i  additional,  &c.  See  the  P«90f,  &c- 
of  A.  Nunes  (1554)  passim.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of 
this  term,  nor  any  modem  use. 

J[1554.— "Picotaa."   (See  under  BRAZIL- 
OOD,  D00CAX7N.)] 

PIOOTTAH,  8.  This  is  the  term 
applied  in  S.  India  to  that  ancient 
machine  for  raising  water,  which  con- 
sists of  a  long  lever  or  yard,  pivotted 
on  an  upright  nost,  weighted  on  the 
short  arm  and  bearing  a  line  and 
bucket  on  the  long  arm.  It  is  the 
dlienkli  of  Upper  India,  the  shddiif  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  old  English  stpeep^ 
swapey  or  sway-poU.  The  machine  is 
we  believe  still  used  in  the  Terra 
Inco^ita  of  market-gardens  S.£.  of 
Lonoon.  The  name  is  Portuguese, 
picota^  a  marine  term  now  applied  to 
the  handle  of  a  ship's  pump  and  post 
in  which  it  worksh— a  'pump-brake.' 
The  picota  at  sea  was  also  used  as  a 
pillory,  whence  the  employment  of  the 
word  as  quoted  from  Correa,  The 
word  is  given  in  the  Glossary  attached 
to  the  "Fifth  Report" (1812), but  with 
no  indication  oi  its  source.  Fryer 
(1673,  pub.  1698)  describes  the  thing 
T*'ithout  giving  it  a  name.  In  the 
following  the  word  is  used  in  the 
marine  sense : 

1524.—"  He  (V.  da  Gama)  ordered  ncytice 
to  be  given  that  no  seaman  should  wear  a 
cloak,  except  on  Sunday  .  .  .  and  if  he  did, 
that  it  should  be  taken  from  him  b^  the 
constables  (Ike  serra  Umada  polos  meirtnko*)^ 
and  the  man  put  in  the  pioota  in  disgraoe, 
for  one  day.  He  found  great  fault  with 
men  of  military  service  wearing  cloaks,  for 
in  that  g^se  they  did  not  look  like  soldiers." 
— Correa,  Leivdas,  II.  ii.  822. 

1782.— "Pour  cet  eflPet  (arroser  les  terres) 
on  emploie  une  machine  appell^  Pie6te. 
C'est  une  bascule  dress^  sur  le  bord  d'un 
puits  ou  d'un  reservoir  d'eaux  pluvialea, 
pour  en  tirer  I'eau,  et  la  oonduire  ensuite 
oh  Ton  veut."— jStwinererf,  Voyage^  i.  188. 

c.  1790.—"  Partout  les  pakotiite,  ou  poita 
k  bascule,  ^toient  en  mouvement  pour  foumir 
I'eau  n^essaire  aux  plantes,  et  partout  on 
entendoit  les  jardiniers  ^lyer  leurs  trav«ux 
par  des  chansons.*' — ffaa/nfr,  ii.  217. 

1807. — "In  one  place  I  saw  people  em- 
ployed in  watering  a  rice-fiela  with  the 
icUam,  or  Pacota,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
English." — Buchanatij  Journey  tkrough  My- 
sore, ko.,  i.  15.  [Here  Vatam,  is  Can.  ydte 
Tel.  Hamu,  Mai.  iOam.] 

[1871.- 
"  Aye,  e'en  pieotta-work  would  gain 
By  using  such  bamboos." 
Oover,  Folk  Som^  of  S.  Jndioy  184.] 
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PIE,  s.  Hind.  pd%  the  smallest 
«opper  coin  of  the  Anglo-India^  cur- 
Tency,  being  xV  of  an  anna,  tW  of  a 
rupee, = about  J  a  farthing.  This  is 
now  the  authorised  meaning  of  pie. 
But  pc^l  was  originally,  it  would  seem, 
the  fourth  part  of  an  anna,  and  in 
fact  identical  with  pice  (q-v.).  It  is 
the  H. — Mahr.  pd%  *  a  quarter,'  from 
Skt.  pady  pddikd  in  that  sense. 

[1866. — "  ...  his  father  has  a  one  pie 
share  in  a  small  village  which  may  yield 
him  perhaps  24  rupees  per  annum." — Gon- 
fesstons  of  an  Order iy,  201.] 

PIECE-GOODS.  This,  which  is 
now  the  technical  term  for  Manchester 
cottons  imported  into  India,  was  oricp- 
ally  applied  ih  trade  to  the  InoBan 
<x)ttons  exported  to  England,  a  trade 
which  appears  to  have  been  deliber- 
ately killed  by  the  heavy  duties  which 
Lancashire  procured  to  be  imposed  in 
its  own  interest,  as  in  its  own  interest 
it  has  recently  procured  the  abolition 
of  the  small  import  duty  on  English 
piece-goods  in  India.*  [In  1898  a  duty 
At  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  cotton 
goods  was  reimposed.] 

*  It  is  an  easy  astiumption  that  this  export 
tnde  ftx)m  India  was  killed  by  the  development 
tjf  machinery  in  England.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  this  cause  would  tiave  killed  it  in  time.  But 
it  was  not  left  to  any  such  lingering  and  natural 
death.  Much  time  would  be  required  to  trace  the 
whole  of  this  episode  of  "ancient  history."  But 
it  is  certain  that  this  Indian  trade  was  not  killed 
by  natural  causes :  it  vxu  kilUd  by  prohibitory 
dvtUa.  These  duties  were  so  high  in  1788  that 
they  were  declared  to  operate  as  a  premium  on 
smuggling,  and  they  were  reduced  to  18  per  cent 
-od  valorem.  In  the  year  1796-97  the  value  of 
piece-goods  from  India  imported  into  England 
was  £2,776,682,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  value 
of  the  Imports  from  India,  which  was  £8,252,809. 
And  in  the  sixteen  years  between  1798-4  and 
1800-10  (inclusive)  the  imports  of  Indian  piece- 
goods  amounted  in  value  to  £26,171,125. 

In  1799  the  duties  were  raised.  I  need  not  give 
'details,  but  will  come  down  to  1814,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  they  were,  I  believe,  at 
a  maximum.  The  duties  then,  on  "  plain  white 
calicoes,"  were  :— 

£   «.    d 
Warehouse  dnty    .       .40    0  per  cent. 
War  enhancement .        .10    0      „ 
Customs  duty        .        .  50    0    0      ,, 
War  enhancement .        .  12  10    0      „ 


Total 
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There  was  an  Excise  duty  upon  British  manu- 
iactured  and  printed  goods  of  8|d.  per  square 
yard,  and  of  twice  that  amount  on  foreign  (Indian) 
calico  and  muslin  printed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  whole  of  both  duty  and  excise  upon  such 
goods  was  recoverable  as  drawback  upon  re-expor- 
tation. But  on  the  exportation  of  Indian  white 
goods  there  was  no  drawback  recoverable ;  and 
stuffs  printed  in  India  were  at  this  time,  so  far  as 
we  can  discern,  not  admitted  Virongh  thr  English 
Custom-hmue  at  all  until  1826,  when  they  were 
■admitted  on  a  duty  of  3^1.  per  square  yard. 

2  Y 


Lists  of  the  various  kinds  of  Indian 
piece-goods  will  be  found  in  Milburn 
(i.  44,  45,  46,  and  ii.  90,  221),  and  we 
assemble  them  below.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  explain  their  peculi- 
arities, except  in  very  few  cases,  found 
under  their  proper  heading.  [In  the 
present  edition  these  lists  have  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
tiffures  before  each  indicate  that  they 
fall  into  the  following  classes :  1.  Piece- 
goods  formerly  exported  from  Bombay 
and  Surat ;  2.  Piece-goods  exported 
from  Madras  and  the  Coast ;  3.  Piece- 
goods  :  the  kinds  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Bencal.  Some  notes  and 
quotations  have  Been  added.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  classes  of 
goods  now  known  under  these  names 
may  or  may  not  exactly  represent 
those  made  at  the  time  when  these  lists 
were  prepared.  The  names  printed 
in  capitals  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.] 

1666. — "I  have  sometimes  stood  amazed 
at  the  vast  quantity  of  Ck>tton-(I!loth  of  all 
sorts,   tine  and  others,   tinged  and  white, 

(See  in  the  StdtuUs,  48  Geo.  III.  cairp.  H8, 69.  70; 
54  Geo.  III.  cap.  86 ;  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  S ;  also  Afoe- 
pherson's  Anru^  of  Commerce^  iv.  42(»). 

In  Sir  A-  Arbuthnot's  publication  of  Sir  T. 
Munro's  Minutes  (Memoir,  p.  cxxix.)  he  quotes  a 
letter  of  Munro's  to  a  fHeud  in  Scotland,  written 
about  1825,  which  shows  him  surprisingly  before 
his  age  in  the  matter  of  Free  Trade,  speaking  with 
reference  to  certain  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson'a. 
The  passage  ends  thus :  "  India  is  the  country  that 
has  been  worst  used  in  the  new  arrangements. 
All  her  products  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  imported 
fVeely  into  England,  upon  paying  the  same  duties, 
and  no  more,  which  English  duties  [? manufactures] 
pay  in  India.  When  I  see  what  is  done  in  Parlia- 
ment against  India,  I  think  that  I  am  reading 
about  Edward  III.  and  the  Flemings." 

Sir  A.  Arbnthnot  adds  very  appropriately  a  pas- 
HSge  ftom  a  note  by  the  late  Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson  in 
his  continuation  of  James  Mill's  History  of  India 
(1845,  vol  I  pp.  588-539),  a  passage  which  we  also 
gladly  insert  here : 

"  It  was  stated  in  evidence  (in  1813)  that  the 
cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  up  to  this  period, 
could  be  sold  for  a  profit  in  the  British  market  at 
a  price  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  lower  than  those 
fiibricated  in  England.  It  consequently  became 
necessary  to  protect  the  latter  by  duties  of  70  or 
80  per  cent  on  their  value,  or  by  positive  prohibi- 
tion. Had  this  not  been  the  case,  had  not  such 
prohibitory  duties  and  decrees  existed,  the  mills 
of  Paisley  and  of  Manchester  w^ould  have  been 
stopped  In  their  outset,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  again  set  in  motion,  even  by  the  powers 
of  steam.  They  were  created  by  the  aacnflce  of 
the  Indian  manufactures.  Had  India  been  inde- 
pendent, she  would  have  retaliated ;  would  have 
imposed  preventive  duties  upon  British  goods,  and 
would  thus  have  preserved  her  own  productive  in- 
d ustry  from  annihilation.  This  act  of  self-defence 
was  not  permitted  her ;  she  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stranger.  British  goods  were  forced  upon  her 
without  paying  any  duty ;  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer emploved  the  arm  of  political  iignstioe  to 
keep  down  and  ultimately  strangle  a  competitor 
with  whom  he  could  not  contend  on  equal  terms." 
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which  the  Hollanders  alone  draw  from 
thence  and  transport  into  many  places, 
especially  into  Japan  and  Europe;  not  to 
mention  what  the  Engluhf  Portingal  and 
Indian  merchants  carry  away  from  those 
parts,"— J5<r7ii>r,  E.T.  141 ;  [ed.  Constable, 
439]. 

1786.— (Resn.  of  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
E.I.C.,  8th  October)  "...  that  the  Caj)- 
tains  and  Officers  of  all  ships  that  shall  sail 
from  any  part  of  India,  after  receiving 
notice  hereof,  shall  be  allowed  to  bring 
8000  pieces  of  piece-goodB  and  no  more  .  .  . 
that  5000  pieces  and  no  more,  may  consist 
of  white  Muslins  and  Callicoes,  stitched  or 
plain,  or  either  of  them,  of  which  5000 
pieces  only  2000  may  consist  of  any  of  the 
following  sorts,  viz.,  AllihalUes^  A  frocks  Ci)^ 
Cossaes^  Doreas,  Jamdannies,  Mulmuls, 
Nainsooks,  Nechcloths,  Tanjeebs,  and  Ter- 
rindams,  and  that  3000  pieces  and  no  more, 
may  consist  of  coloured  piece-goods.  ..." 
kc.y  &c. — In  Seton-Karr,  i.  83. 

[Abniwan,  P.  db-i-ravdn,  'flowing  water' ; 
a  very  fine  kind  of  Dacca  muslin.  *  Woven 
air'  IS  the  name  applied  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  to  the  Patna  gauzes,  a  term  origin- 
ally used  for  the  produce  of  the  Coan  looms 
(Burton,  x.  247.)  "The  Hindoos  amuse  us 
with  two  stories,  as  instances  of  the  fineness 
of  this  muslin.  One,  that  the  Emperor 
Aurungzebe  was  angry  with  his  daughter 
for  exposing  her  skin  through  her  clothes ; 
whereupon  the  young  princess  remonstrated 
in  her  justification  that  she  had  seven 
jamahs  (see  JAMMA)  or  suits  on ;  and 
another,  in  the  Nabob  Allaverdy  Khawn's 
time  a  weaver  was  chastised  and  turned  out 
of  the  city  for  his  neglect,  in  not  preventing 
his  cow  from  eating  up  a  piece  of  abrooaa, 
which  he  had  spread  and  carelessly  left  on 
the  grass." — £oU,  Considerations  on  Affairs 
of  India,  206. 

3.  ADATIS. 

2.  ALLEJAS. 

8.*AlUballiei.  —  "  Alaballee  (signifying 
according  to  the  weavers'  interpretation  of 
the  word  *very  fine')  is  a  muslin  of  fine 
texture."— (y.  Taylor,  Account  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture  at  Dacca,  46).  According  to 
this  the  word  is  perhaps  from  Ar.  d'ld, 
*  superior, '  H .  bhald,  *  good. ' 

8.  Allibanees.— Perhaps  from  a* Id,  'su- 
perior,'&dna,  *woof.' 

1.  AniiabatchieB. 

3.  Airahs. — Perhaps  from  the  place  of 
that  name  in  Shahal^ad,  where,  according  to 
Buchanan  Hamilton  (Eastern  India,  i.  548) 
there  was  a  lai^ge  cloth  industry. 

3.  AnbraliB. 

2.  AunneketohieB. 

3.  BAFTA8. 

3.  BANDANNAS. 

1.  Bejutapaute.  —  H.  be-jufd,  'without 
join,*  vdt,  'api&ce.' 

1.  BETEELA8. 

3.  Blue  cloth. 

1.  Bombay  Staffs. 

1.  Brawl.— The  N.E.D.  describes  Brawl 
as  a  'blue  and  white  striped  cloth  manu- 
factured in  India.'  In  a  letter  of  1616 
{Foster,  iv.  806)  we  have  "  Lolwee  champell 


and  Bnxral."    The  editor  suggests  H.  bvral^ 
'  open  in  texture,  fine.'    But  Roquefort  (8.t.^ 

fives:  ^* Sure,  Buret,  f^roBse  6U>f[e  en  laine 
e  couleur  rousse  ou  gns&tre,  dont  sliabillent 
ordinairement  les  ramoneurs ;  cette  ^toflfe  est 
faite  de  brebis  noire  et  brune,  sans  aucone 
autre  teinture. "    And  see  N.  E.  D.  s. v.  Barret., 
3.  Byrampante.    (See  BEIBAMEE.) 

2.  CallawaporeB. 

3.  CaUipattiM.— H.  Edit,  'black,*  patTi,. 
*  strip.' 

3.  CAMBATB. 
3.  Cambzicfl. 
3.  Carpets. 
3.  Carridaiies. 

2.  Cattaketchies. 

1.  Chalias.    (See  under  SHALEE.) 

3.  Charconnaes.— H.  chdr-kh&na,  'che- 
quered.' "  The  charkaiia,  or  chequered 
muslin,  is,  as  regards  roanufactore,  very 
similar  to  the  Docrea  (see  DOREAS  below). 
They  differ  in  the  breadth  of  the  stripes, 
their  closeness  to  each  other,  and  the  ajxe 
of  the  squares."  {Forbes  Walton,  Textile 
Man.  78).  llie  same  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  silk  cloth.  "The  word  chdrkkdMS 
simply  means  'a  check/  but  the  term  is 
applied  to  certain  silk  or  mixed  fabrics 
containing  small  checks,  usually  about  8  or 
10  checks  in  a  line  to  an  inch. "  ( Tutmf  A IC, 
Mon.  on  Silk,  93.  Also  see  Joum,  Imd, 
Art.  iii.  6.) 

1683.— "20  yards  of  cfaarkonnaB."— In 
Yule,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  94. 

2.  ChaTonis. 

1.  CheUoes.    (See  SHALEE.) 

3.  Chineclmras.  —  Probably  cloth  from 
CbinBura. 

1.  CHINTZ,  of  sorts. 

3.  ChittabuUies. 

3.  Chowtaxs.  —  This  is  almost  oertninly 
not  identical  with  Chadder.  In  a  list  of 
cotton  cloths  in  the  Ain  (i.  94)  we  bav« 
chauldr,  which  mav  mean  'made  with  foor 
threads  or  wires.  Chautdhi,  '  foiur-fiold,' 
is  a  kind  of  cloth  used  in  the  Punjab  for 
counterpanes  {Francis,  Man.  Cotton,  7). 
This  cloth  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe 
early  letters. 

1610.— "ChaUtares  are  white  and  well 
requested." — Danvers,  Letters,  i.  75. 

1614.— "The  Chanters  of  Agra  and  fin* 
baftas  nyll  doth  not  here  vend." — Fc9Ur^ 
Letters,  ii.  45. 

1615.— "Four  pieces  fine  white  Gowter.'*' 
— /&td.  iv.  51. 

8.  Chuclaes.  —  This  may  be  H.  chaJtid^ 
chakri,  which  Platts  defines  as  'a  kind  of 
cloth  made  of  silk  and  cotton.* 

3.  Chiinderbaimies.- This  is  perhaps  H. 
Chandra,  ' the  moon, '  Mad,  'woof.* 

3.  Chiindracoiiaes. — Forbes  Watson  has : 
^^  Chunderkana,  second  quality  muslin  for 
handkerchiefs":  "Plain  white  bleached 
muslin  called  Chunderhora.**  The  word  ia 
probably  chandrakhdna,  '  moon  checks.' 

3.  Clouts,  common  coarse  cloth,  for 
which  see  N.E.D. 

3.  Coopees. — This  is  perhaps  H.  lovptn, 
komn,  '  the  small  lungooty  worn  bv  Fakirs.*' 

3.  Oorahs.— H.  hard,  'plain,  unUeacbed^ 
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nndyed.'  What  is  now  known  as  Kora  silk 
is  woven  in  pieces  for  waist-cloths  (see 
i'usu/Alij  op.  cit.  76). 

3.  CoBsaes.— This  perhaps  represents  Ar. 
kh&sga  'special.'  In  the  Aln  we  have 
kk&iah  in  the  list  of  cotton  cloths  (i.  94). 
Mr.  Taylor  describes  it  as  a  muslin  of  a 
dose  fine  texture,  and  identifies  it  with  the 
fine  muslin  which,  according  to  the  Aln 
(ii.  124),  was  produced  at  Sonargaon.  The 
finest  kind  he  says  is  **jungU-khasu," 
{Taylor,  op.  cit.  46.) 

8.  Ciiflhtaes.— These  perhaps  take  their 
name  from  Kushtia,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  the  Nadiya  District. 

3.  CnttanneeB.    (See  COTTON.) 

1.  Dhooties.    (See  DH0T7.) 
3.  Diapers. 

3.  DlmitiM. 

3.  Doreas.— H.  doriydy  *  striped  cloth/ 
dor,  'thread.'  In  the  list  in  the  Avii (i.  95), 
Dcriyah  appears  amon^  cotton  stuffs.  It 
is  now  also  made  in  silk:  "The  simplest 
pattern  is  the  stripe ;  when  the  stripes  are 
lon^tudinal  the  fabric  is  a  doriya.  .  .  .  The 
donya  was  originally  a  cotton  fabric,  but 
it  is  now  manufactured  in  silk,  silk-and- 
cotton,  toMLr,  and  other  combinations." 
{YugufAli,  op.  cU.  57,  94.) 

1683.  —  "3  pieces  Dooreas."  —  Hedges, 
Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  94. 

3.  DOSOOTIES. 

3.  DUKOABEES. 

3.  DyiuckBoyB. 

3.  ElatcheB.— Platts  gives  H.  IldcJiA,  'a 
kind  of  cloth  woven  of  silk  and  thread  so  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  cardamoms 
(tVdcM).'  But  it  is  almost  certainly  identical 
with  alleja.  It  was  probably  introduced  to 
A«ra,  where  now  alone  it  is  made,  by  the 
Bfloghuls.  It  differs  from  doriya  (see 
DOBEAS  above)  in  having  a  substantial 
texture,  whereas  the  doriya  is  generally 
flimsy.    {Yu9uf  Ali,  op.  cit.  95.) 

3.  EnunertiM.— This  is  H.  amratl,  imratl, 
'sweet  as  nectar.' 

2.  OINOHAMS. 

2.  Gudeloor  (dimities).— There  is  a  place 
of  the  name  in  the  Neilgberry  District,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  any  cloth  manu- 
facture.  

1.  OIJINEA  STUFFS. 

3.  OuxrahB.  —  This  is  probably  the  H. 
ffdrhd:  "unbleached  fabrics  which  under 
names  varying  in  different  localities,  con- 
stitute a  large  proportion  of  the  clothing 
of  the  poor.  They  are  used  also  for  packing 
goods,  and  as  a  covering  for  the  dead,  for 
which  last  purpose  a  large  quantity  is  em- 
ployed both  by  Hindoos  ana  Mahomedans. 
These  fabrics  in  Bengal  pass  under  the 
name  of  gaxrha  and  gusee."  {Forbes 
Wataon,  op.  cit.  83.) 

3.  HabasBieB.— Probably  P.  Uihban,  used 
of  cloths  dyed  in  a  sort  of  magenta  colour. 
The  recipe  is  given  by  Hadi,  Mon.  on  Dyeing 
in  the  iW.  W.P.  p.  16. 

3.  Herba  TaiTetieB.  —  These  are  cloths 
made  of  OnuM-cloth. 

3.  HumhuniB,  from  Ar.  hammdm,  <a 
Turkish  bath  '  **  (apparently  so  named  from 
its  having  been  originally  used  at  the  bath), 


KiflsonoTB. 
LacoowridB. 


is  a  cloth  of  a  thick  stout  texture,  and 
generally  worn  as  a  wrap{>er  in  the  cold 
season."    [Taylor,  op.  cit.  63.) 

2.  IzareeB.— P.  iz&r,  *  drawers,  trousers.' 
Watson  {op.  cit.  57,  note)  says  that  in  some 

S laces  it  is  peculiar  to  men,  the  women's 
rawers  being  Tnrwar.  Herklots  {Qanoon-e- 
lalam,  App.  xiv.)  gives  eezar  as  equivalent 
to  Bhulwaur,  like  the  pyjamma,  but  not 
so  wide. 

8.  JamdanniBB.  —  P.-H.  jamddni,  which 
is  said  to  be  properly  j&maMdni,  '  a  box  for 
holding  a  suit.'  Ilie  j&md&nl  is  a  loom- 
figured  muslin,  which  Taylor  {op.  ctt.  48) 
calls  "the  most  expensive  productions  of 
the  Dacca  looms." 

3.  Jamwan.  H.  Jdmavjdr,  '  sufficient  for 
a  dress.'  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  stuff  is 
intended  by  this  name.  In  the  Ain  (ii.  240) 
we  li&yejainahtoar,  mentioned  among  Guzerat 
stuffs  worked  in  gold  thread,  and  again 
(i.  95)  jdmakicdr  Parmnarm  among  woollen 
stuffs.  Forbes  Watson  gives  among  Kash- 
mir shawls:  ^^Jainewars,  or  striped  shawl 
pieces "  ;  in  the  Punjab  they  are  of  a 
striped  pattern  made  both  in  pashm  and 
wool  {Johnstone,  Mon.  on  Wool,  9),  and  Mr. 
Kipling  says,  "the  stripes  are  broad,  of 
alternate  colours,  red  and  blue,  &c." 
{Mukharji,  Art  Manufactures  of  India,  374.) 

3.  Kincha  cloth. 
3. 
3. 

1.  LenunaimeeB. 
3.  LONG  CLOTHS. 

3.  LOONOHEES,  HERBA.  (SeeORASS- 
CLOTH.) 

1.  LOONOHEE,  MAOHBUB.  Ar. 
maghrib,  mag  find),  'the  west.' 

3.  MamoodeatiB. 

3.  UammoodieB.  Platts  giYe8_  Mahmudl, 
'praised,  fine  muslin.'  The  Aln  (i.  94) 
classes  the  Mahmudl  among  cotton  cloths, 
and  at  a  low  price.  A  cloth  under  this  name 
is  made  at  ShahabSd  in  the  Hardoi  District. 
{Oudh  Gazetteer,  ii.  25.) 

2.  Monepore  oloihB.  (See  MUHNE- 
PORE.) 

2.  "NLoOTWB.—**  Moories  are  blue  cloths, 
principally  manufactured  in  the  districts  of 
Nelloro  and  at  Canatur  in  the  Chingleput 
oollectorate  of  Madras.  .  .  .  They  are  largely 
exported  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca."  {Bal- 
ftmr,  Cycl.  ii.  982.) 

1684-5.— "MooreeB  superfine,  1000  pieces." 
— Pringle,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo.  iv.  41. 

3.  MnggadootiBB.    (See  MOONOA.) 
3.  MULMULS. 

3.  MnBhraeB.— P.  mashnV,  'lawful.'  It  is 
usually  applied  to  a  kind  of  silk  or  satin 
with  a  cotton  back.  "Pure  silk  is  not 
allowed  to  men,  but  women  may  wear  the 
most  sumptuous  silk  fabrics "  ( Yusuf  A  It, 
op.  cit.  90,  seq.).  "  All  Mushroos  wash  well, 
especially  the  finer  kinds,  ased  for  bodices, 
petticoats,  and  trousers  of  both  sexes." 
{Forbes  Watson,  op.  cit.  97.) 

1832.—"  .  .  .  MuBBheroo  (striped  washing 
silks  manufactured  at  Benares)  .  .  ." — Mrs, 
Meer  Hassan  Ali,  Observatums,  i.  106. 

1.  MUSTERS. 

3.  NaibabieB. 
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3.  NainflOOkB.— H.  nainsukhy  *  pleasure 
of  the  eye.'  A  sort  of  fine  white  calico. 
Forbes  Watson  {op.  cit.  76)  says  it  is  used 
for  neckerchiefs,  and  Taylor  (op,  cit,  46) 
defines  it  as  "a  thick  muslin,  apparently 
identical  with  the  iiuuook  ijtan»0Lk%  Bloek- 
manriy  i.  94)  of  the  Ayeen."  A  cloth  is 
made  of  the  same  name  in  silk,  imitated 
from  the  cotton  fabric.  ( Yiuiuf  AH.  op,  cit. 
96.) 

1.  Ndgaaepants. 

1.  Nioannees. — Quoting  from  a  paper  of 
1688,  Orme  (FroffnumtSy  287)  has  *'6000 
NiocanneerB,  13  yards  long." 

3.  Nillaes. — Some  kind  of  blue  cloth, 
H.  nlfdy  *blue.' 

1.  Nuxuareefl.— There  is  a  place  called 
NansJlri  in  the  Bhandara  District  {Central 
Provinces  Gazetteery  346). 

2.  Oriniral  (cloths).  Probably  take  their 
name  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Warangal 
in  Hyderabad. 

3.  PALAMPOBES. 

S.  Peniascoes. — In  a  paper  quoted  by 
Bird  wood  {Report  on  Ola  Recordsy  40)  we 
have  Pinascos,  which  he  says  are  stuffs 
made  of  pine-apple  fibre. 

2,  3.  Percaulas.— H.  parkdldy  *a  spark,  a 
piece  of  glass.'  These  were  probably  some 
kind  of  spangled  robe,  set  with  pieces  of 
glass,  as  some  of  the  modem  Phoolkaiis 
are.  In  the  Madras  Diarus  of  1684-5  we 
have  *' Peroollaes,"  and  "percolles,  fine" 
{PrinqUy  i.  53,  iii.  119,  iv.  41.) 

3.  Photaes.— In  a  letter  of  1615  we  have 
"  Lunges  (see  LOONGHEE)  and  Footaes  of 
all  sorts."  {Foster y  LetterSy  ir.  306),  where  the 
editor  suggests  H.  vhutdy  '  variegated.' 
But  in  the  Ain  we  find  ^*  FatUahs  (loin- 
bands)  "  (i.  9a),  which  is  the  P.  fofOy  and 
this  is  from  the  connection  the  word  probably 
meant. 

3.  Polecat  handkerchiefs.  (See  MADRAS 
handkerchiefs  and  BANDANNA.) 

2.  Ponjiun.— The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
Te\,  punjamUyTsm,  puyyayriy  lit,  ^  a  collection.' 
*'  In  Tel.  a  collection  of  60  threads  and  in 
Tarn,  of  120  threads  skeined,  ready  for  the 
formation  of  the  warp  for  weaving.  A  cloth 
is  denominated  10,  12,  14,  up  to  40  noonjamy 
according  to  the  number  of  times  66,  or  else 
120,  is  contained  in  the  total  number  of 
threads  in  the  warp.  Poonjam  thus  also 
came  to  mean  a  cloth  of  the  length  of  one 
poonjam  as  usually  skeined;  this  usual 
length  is  36  cubits,  or  18  yards,  and  the 
width  from  38  to  44  inches,  14  lbs.  being 
the  common  weight ;  pieces  of  half  length 
were  formerly  exported  as  Salempoory." 
Writing  in  1814,  Heyne  {TraclSy  347)  sajrs : 
''Here  (in  Salem)  two  punjums  are  desig- 
nated by  'first  call,'  so  that  twelve  punjums 
of  cloth  is  called  *  six  call,'  and  so  on." 

3.  PateahB.  (SeePXTTTEE.)  In  a  letter 
of  1610  we  have :  "  Patta,  katuvnen,  with 
red  stripes  over  thwart  through.'  {DanverSy 
LettfTSyi.  72.) 

2.  Ptittoa      Ketchiee.  —  Cloths     which 

ossibly  took  their  name  from  the  city  of 
Anhilwara  Patan  in  Catch. 

1727.— "That  country  (Tegnapatam)  pro- 
duces   Pepper,    and    coarse    Cloth    called 

"  ■       "—A,  HamUiony  i.  335. 


3.  Baii^fB. — ^*  Rang  is  a  muslin  which 
resembles  jhuna  in  its  transparent  gauie  or 
net-like  texture.  It  is  made  by  pafiiring  a 
single  thread  of  the  warp  through  each 
division  of  the  reed"  {TaytoTy  op.  cit,  44.) 
"1  Piece  of  ILsiglLnB."  —  Bedges,  Diary, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  94. 

1.  Saloopauts.    (See  SHALEE.) 
3.  Sannoes. 

2.  Sassergates.  —  Some  kind  of  doth 
called  '  that  of  the  1000  knots,*  H.  taJuura 
granJ^ki.  *^SaserffUjUees'*  {Birdvcood,  Rep. 
on  Old  RecordSy  63). 

2.  SastracmideM. — ^These  cloths  seem  to 
take  their  name  from  a  place  called  :Sdstra- 
kandoy  *■  Pool  of  the  Law.'  This  is  probably 
the'plaoe  named  in  the  Aln  (ed.  Jarrttt, 
ii.  124) :  "  In  the  township  of  Ktydra  Sundar 
is  a  large  reservoir  which  gives  a  peculiar 
whiteness  to  the  cloths  washed  in  it.'* 
Gladwin  reads  the  name  CatmrcuhM>nda^  or 
GaJtarehsooTider  (see  Taylor y  op.  cit,  91). 

3.  Seerbaadfl,  SeerbettieB.— These  are 
names  for  turbans,  H.  sirbandy  sirhatti. 
Taylor  {op,  cit.  47)  names  them  as  Dacca 
muslins  under  ^e  names  of  surbvnd  and 
surlnitfi'. 

3.  SednhandB.  —  This  is  perhaps  P.  sir- ' 
sfiddy  '  head-delighting,'  some  kind  of  turban 
or  veil 

3.  Seersncken.  —  Perhaps,  tir,  'head,' 
suihy  'pleasure.' 

3.  Shalbaft.  -  P.  skalbaf^  *  ab^^i- 
weaving.'    (See  SHAWL.) 

3.  SicktenoyB. 

3.  8008IES. 

3.  SubnomB,  BuhlomB.—"  Shnhnam  is  a 
thin  pellucid  muslin  to  which  the  Persian 
figurative  name  of  'evening  dew'  {skab- 
nam)  is  given,  the  fabric  being,  when  spread 
over  the  Dleaching-field,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  dew  on  the  grass."  {Taylor, 
op.  cit.  45.) 

3.  SuccatoozLB.    (See  SUCLAT.) 

3.  TaffatieB  of  sorts.  "  A  name  applied 
to  plain  woven  silks,  in  more  recent  times 
signifying  a  light  thin  silk  stuff  with  a 
considerable  lustre  or  gloss  "  {Drapn^*  Dirt. 
S.V.).  The  word  comes  from  r.  td/Uai,  'to 
twist,  spin.'  The  Aln  (i.  94)  has  tltfiak  in 
the  list  of  silks. 

3.  TainBOOks. — H.  tansuihy  'taking  ease.* 
(See  above  under  NAINSOOKS.) 

3.  TanjeebB.  F,tanseby  'body adorning.* — 
"A  tolerably  fine  muslin"  {Taylor,  op.  cit. 
46  ;  Forltes  VVaisoHy  op,  cit.  76).  "  The  aflk 
tameb  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  that  in  cotton  is  very  commonly  used 
for  the  chicken  work  in  Lucknow."  {Yusnf 
Ali,  op.  cit.  96.) 

1.  TapBeilB.  (See  under  ALLEJA.)  In 
the  Ain  (i.  94)  we  have  :  "  Tafyilak  (a  stuff 
from  Mecca)."  ^ 

1670. — "So  that  in  your  house  are  only 
left  some  TapseileB  and  cotton  yam." — In 
YulCy  Hedges  Diaryy  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  ccxxvi. 
Birdwood  in  Report  on  Old  Records,  88,  has 
TopBailB. 

2.  TamatanneB.  —  "  There  are  various 
kinds  of  muslins  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  chiefly  from  Bengal,  betelles  (see 
BETTEELA)  iamaianM  .  .  ."  {Ckionber** 
CycL  of  1788,  quoted  in  8rd  ser.  J\r.  <t  Q, 
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iT.  135).  It  is  suggested  {ibid,  3rd  ser.  iv.  135) 
that  this  is  the  origin  of  English  tarletan,  Fr. 
tarletant,  which  is  defined  in  the  Drapers^ 
IHet,  as  "a  fine  open  muslin,  first  imported 
from  India  and  afterwards  imitated  here." 

3.  Tartorees. 

3.  Tepoys. 

3.  Texindams. — '*  Turundam  (said  by  the 
weavers  to  mean  'a  kind  of  cloth  for  the 
bodv/  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  twnUi  {to-rh,  tarah)  'a  kind/ 
and  the  Persian  one  undam  {anddm)  '  the 
body/  is  a  muslin  which  was  formerly  im- 
ported, under  the  name  of  terendam,  into 
this  country."    (Taylor^  op.  cit,  46.) 

2.  VentepoUamB. 

PIGDAUN,  8.  A  spittoon  ;  Hind. 
pikddn.  Plk  is  properly  the  expector- 
ated juice  of  chewed  betel. 

[c.  1665. — *' .  .  .  servants  ...  to  carry 
the  Picqnedent  or  spittoon.  .  .  ." — Bemier, 
ed.  Constabie,  214.    In  283  Piqaedans.] 

1673. —  "The  Rooms  are  spread  with 
Carpets  as  in  Indian  and  they  have  Pigdans, 
or  Spitting  pots  of  the  Earth  of  this  Place, 
which  is  valued  next  to  that  of  China,  to 
void  their  Spittle  in." — Fryety  223. 

[1684. — Hedges  speaks  of  purchasing  a 
**  Spitting  Cup."— Z/iary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  149.] 

FiaEON  ENQLISH.  The  vile 
jargon  which  forms  the  means  of 
communication  at  the  Chinese  ports 
between  Englishmen  who  do  not  speak 
Chinese,  ana  those  Chinese  with  wnom 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  communicat- 
ing. The  word  ** business"  appears  in 
this  kind  of  talk  to  be  corrupted  into 
^*  pigeon,"  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
jargon  is  supposed  to  be  taken.  [For 
examples  see  Chamberlain,  Things 
Japanese,  3rd  ed.  pp.  321  seqq.;  Ball, 
Things  Chinese,  3rd  ed.  430  seqq,  (See 
BUOIeB  ENaUSH.)] 

1880.—" ...  the  English  traders  of  the 
early  days  .  .  .  instead  of  inducing  the 
Chinese  to  make  use  of  correct  words  rather 
than  the  misshapen  syllables  they  had 
adopted,  encouraged  them  by  approbation 
and  example,  to  establish  Pigeon  English 
— a  grotesque  gibberish  which  woi^  bo 
laughable  if  it  were  not  almost  melancholy." 
—CapL  W.  Gill,  River  of  Golden  Sand,  i.  166. 

1883.— "The  'Pidjnn  English'  is  re- 
volting, and  the  most  dignified  persons 
demean  themselves  by  speaking  it.  .  .  . 
How  the  whole  English-speaking  community, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  has  come  to 
communicate  with  the  Chinese  in  this  baby 
talk  is  extraordinary." — Mim  Bird,  Golden, 
(fhenonese,  37. 

PIGhSTIOKINO.  This  is  Anglo- 
Indian  hog-hunting,  or  what  would 
be  called  among  a  people  delighting 


more  in  lofty  expression,  '  the  chase  of 
the  Wild  Boar.^  When,  very  many 
years  since,  one  of  the  present  writers, 
destined  for  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
first  made  acquaintance  with  an  Indian 
mess-table,  it  was  that  of  a  Bombay 
reffiment  at  Aden  —  in  fact  of  that 
gallant  corps  which  is  now  known  as 
the  103rd  Foot,  or  Royal  Bombay 
Fusiliers.  Hospitable  as  thejr  were, 
the  opportunity  of  enlightening  an 
aspirant  Bengalee  on  the  short-com- 
ings of  his  Presidency  could'  not  be 
foregone.  The  chief  counts  of  indict- 
ment were  three :  1st.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  system  ; 
2nd.  That  the  Bengalees  were  guilty 
of  the  base  effeminacy  of  drinking  beer 
out  of  champagne  glasses  ;  3rd.  That 
in  pig-sticking  they  threw  the  spear  at 
the  boar.  The  two  last  charges  were 
evidently  ancient  traditions,  maintain- 
ing their  ground  as  facts  down  to  1840 
therefore  ;  and  showed  how  little  com- 
munication practically  existed  between 
the  Presidencies  as  late  as  that  year. 
Both  the  allegations  had  long  ceased 
to  be  true,  but  probably  the  second 
had  been  true  in  the  18th  century,  as 
the  third  certainly  had  been.  This 
may  be  seen  from  the  quotation  from 
R.  Lindsay,  and  by  the  text  and  illus- 
trations of  Williamson's  Oriental  Field 
Sports  (1807),  [and  much  later  (see 
below)].  There  is,  or  perhaps  we  shou Id 
say  more  diffidently  there  was,  still  a 
difference  between  the  Bengal  practice 
in  pig-sticking,  and  that  of  Bombay. 
The  Bengal  spear  is  about  6J  feet  long, 
loaded  with  lead  at  the  butt  so  tlmt 
it  can  be  grasped  almost  quite  at  the 
end  and  carried  with  the  point  down, 
inclining  only  slightly  to  the  front ; 
the  boar's  charge  is  received  on  the 
right  flank,  when  the  point,  raised  to 
45"  or  50"  of  inclination,  if  rightly 
gjiided,  pierces  him  in  the  shoulder. 
The  Bombay  spear  is  a  longer 
weapon,  and  is  carried  under  tlie 
armpit  like  a  dragoon's  lance.  Judg- 
ing from  Elphmstone's  statement 
below  we  should  suppose  that  the 
Bombay  as  well  as  the  Bengal  practice 
originally  was  to  throw  the  spear, 
but  that  both  independently  discarded 
this,  the  Qtd-his  adopting  the  short 
overhand  spear,  the  Ducks  the  long 
lance. 

1679.  —  "In  the  morning  we  went  a 
hunting  of  wild  Hoggs  with  Kisna  Reddy, 
the  chief  man  of  the  Islands  "  (at  mouth  of 
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the  Kistna)  ''and  about  100  other  men  of 
the  island  (Dio)  with  lances  and  Three  score 
doggs,  witn  wnom  we  killed  eight  Hoggs 
ffreat  and  small,  one  being  a  Bore  very 
large  and  fatt,  of  greate  weight." — Corun, 
of  Agent  and  Council  of  Fort  St.  Geo.  on 
Tour.     In  Notes  and  ExU.  No.  II. 

The  party  consisted  of  Streynsham  Master 
*' Agent  of  the  Coast  and  Bay;"  with  "Mr. 
Timothy  Willes  and  Mr.  Richard  Mohun  of 
the  Councell,  the  Minister,  the  Chynirgeon, 
the  Schoolmaster,  the  Secretary,  and  two 
Writers,  an  Ensign,  6  mounted  soldiers  and 
«  Trumpeter,"  in  all  17  Persons  in  the 
Company's  Service,  and  "Four  Freemen, 
who  went  with  the  Agent's  Company  for 
their  own  pleasure,  and  at  their  own 
chaiges."  It  was  a  Tour  of  Visitation  of 
the  Factories. 

1773.— The  Hon.  R.  Lindsay  does  speak  of 
the  "  Wild -boar  chase  "  ;  but  he  wrote  after 
85  years  in  England,  and  rather  eschews 
Anglo- Indianisms : 

"Our  weapon  consisted  only  of  a  short 
heavy  spear,  three  feet  in  length,  and  well 
poised ;  the  boar  being  found  .  and  un- 
kennelled by  the  spaniels,  runs  with  great 
speed  across  the  plain,  is  pursued  on  horse- 
back, and  the  first  rider  who  approaches 
him  throws  the  javelin.  .  .  ." — Lives  of  ike 
Lindsay »y  iii.  161. 

1807.—"  When  (the  hog)  begins  to  slacken, 
the  attack  should  be  commenced  by  the 
horseman  who  may  be  nearest  pushing  on 
to  his  left  side;  into  which  the  spear 
should  be  thrown,  so  as  to  lodge  behind 
the  shoulder  blade,  and  about  six  inches 
from  the  backbone." — Williamson^  Oriental 
Field  SporiSy  p.  9.  {Left  must  mean  hog's 
right.)  This  author  says  that  the  bamboo 
shafts  were  8  or  9  feet  long,  but  that  rertf 
short  ones  had  formerly  been  in  use ;  thus 
confirming  Lindsay. 

1816.— "We  hog-hunt  till  two,  then  tiff, 
And  hawk  or  course  till  dusk  .  .  .  we  do 
not  throw  our  spears  in  the  old  way,  but 
poke  with  spears  longer  than  the  common 
ones,  and  never  part  with  them." — Eljpkin- 
sitone*s  Lifey  i.  311. 

[1828. — ".  .  .  the  boar  who  had  made 
good  the  next  cane  with  only  a  slight 
scratch  from  a  spear  thrown  as  he  was 
charging  the  hedge." — Orient,  Sport.  Mag. 
reprint  1873,  i.  116.] 

1848.  —  "Swankey  of  the  Body-Guard 
himself,  that  dangerous  youth,  and  the 
greatest  buck  of  all  the  Indian  army  now 
on  leave,  was  one  day  discovered  by  Major 
Dobbin,  tSte-d-t^te  with  Amelia,  and  de- 
scribing the  sport  of  pigstickiiig  to  her 
with  great  humour  and  eloquence." — Vanity 
Fairy  ii.  288. 

1866.— "I  may  be  a  young  pig-sticker, 
but  I  am  too  old  a  sportsman  to  make  such 
a  mistake  as  that." — Trrr^h/anj  The  Datck 
JiungaloWj  in  Fraser^  Ixxiii.  ^87. 

1873.— "Pigsticking  may  be  very  good 
fun.  .  .  ."—A  True  Reformer,  ch.  i. 

1876. — "You  would  perhaps  like  tiger- 
hunting  or  pig-sticking  ;  1  sa^  some  of  that 


for  a  season  or  two  in  the  East.  Ever^tfaing^ 
here  is  poor  stuff  after  that." — Danul  Z>e- 
rondo,  ii.  ch.  xi. 

1878. — "In  the  meantime  there  was  » 
'pig-sticking'  meet  in  the  neighboorizkg^ 
district."— Zt/v  in  the  Mofussil,  i.  140. 

PIG-TAIL,  s.  This  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  Chinaman's  long  plait 
01  hair,  by  transfer  from  the  queue  of 
our  grandfathers,  to  which  the  name 
was  much  more  appropriate.  Though 
now  universal  among  the  Chinese, 
this  fashion  was  only  introduced  bv 
their  Manchu  conquerors  in  the  17tli 
century,  and  was  "long  resisted  by 
the  natives  of  the  Amoy  and  Swatow 
districts,  who,  when  finally  compelled 
to  adopt  the  distasteful  fashion,  con- 
cealed the  badge  of  slavery  beneath 
cotton  turbans,  the  use  of  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day"  (G^lei^ 
Glossary  of  Reference,  32).  Previously 
the  Chinese  wore  their  unshaven  back 
hair  gathered  in  a  neti,  or  knotted  in 
a  chignon.  De  Rhodes  (Rome,  1615, 
p.  5)  says  of  the  people  of  Tongking, 
that  ^Hike  the  Chinese  they  have  the 
custom  of  gathering  the  hair  in  fine 
nets  under  the  hat." 

1879.— "One  sees  a  single  Sikh  driying 
four  or  five  Chinamen  in  front  of  him, 
having  knotted  their  i^fffatila  together  for 
reins."— JlfiM  Bird,  Golden  Chersonese,  283. 

PILAU,  PILOW,  PILAF,  &c,  & 

Pers.  puldo,  or  pildv,  Skt.  p\ddka,  'a 
ball  of  boiled  rice.'  A  dish,  in  origin 
purely  Mahommedan,  consisting  of 
meat,  or  fowl,  boiled  along  wth  rice 
and  spices.  Recipes  are  given  by 
Herklots,_  ed.  1863,  App.  xxix. ;  and 
in  the  Ain-i-Akbarl  (ed.  BUKhmann^ 
\.  60),  we  have  one  for  hima  puldo 
(i(r2ma==*hash')  with  several  others  to 
which  the  name  is  not  given.  The 
name  is  almost  as  familiar  in  England 
as  curry,  but  not  the  thifig.  It  was 
an  odd  circumstance,  some  45  years 
ago,  that  the  two  surgeons  of  a 
dragoon  regiment  in  India  were  called 
Currie  and  Pilleau. 

1616. — "Sometimes  they  boil  pieces  of 
flesh  or  hens,  or  other  fowl,  cut  in  pieces  in 
their  rice,  which  dish  they  call  pillkw.  As 
they  order  it  they  make  it  a  very  excell^it 
and  a  very  well  tasted  food." — Terry,  in 
Purchas,  ii.  1471. 

c.  1630. —  "The  feast  begins:  it  was 
compounded  of  a  hundred  sorts  of  pelo  and 
canciied  dried  meats." — Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed. 
1638,  p.  138,  [and  for  varieties,  p.  310], 
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[e.  1660. — ".  .  .  my  elegant  hosts  were 
lUy  employed  in  cramming  their  mouths 
with  as  much  Pelau  as  they  oould  oontain. 
.  .  ."—Bernier,  ed.  ConstahU,  121.] 

1673. — "The  most  admired  Dainty  where- 
with they  stuff  themselves  is  Fallow, 
whereof  they  will  fill  themselves  to  the 
'Throat  and  receive  no  hurt,  it  being  so 
well  prepared  for  the  Stomach." — Iryer, 
899.  See  also  p.  93.  At  p.  404  he  gives 
a  recipe. 

1682.— "They  eate  their  pilaw  and  other 
spoone-meate  withoute  spoones,  taking  up 
their  pottage  in  the  hollow  of  their  fingers. 
— Evelyn,  IHaryy  June  19. 

1687.— "They  took  up  their  Moss  with 
their  Fingers,  as  the  Moors  do  their  Pilaw, 
using  no  Spoons." — Dampier,  i.  430. 

1689.— "Palau,  that  is  Rice  boH'd  ...  . 
with  Spices  intermixt,  and  a  boil'd  Fowl  in 
the  middle,  is  the  most  common  Indian. 
Dish."— (M'n^tow,  397. 

1711.— "They  cannot  go  to  the  Price  of 
a  1*11106,  or  boil'd  Fowl  and  Rice ;  but  the 
better  sort  make  that  their  principal  Dish." 
—Lochyer,  231. 

1793.— "On  a  certain  day  ...  all  the 
Musulman  officers  belonging  to  your  depart- 
ment shall  be  entertained  at  the  charge  of 
the  Sirccur,  with  a  public  repast,  to  consist 
of  Pnllao  of  the  first  aort,— Select  Letters 
ofTippoo  S,t  App.  xlii. 

c.  1820.— 
**  And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savour 
Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and 

pilauB; 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes 
find  favour." — Don  Juan^  v.  47. 
1848.— "'There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,   just 
•ns  you  like  it,  and  Papa  has  broiu^ht  home 
the  best  turbot  in  Bulingsgate."  — Vdai^y 
Fair,  i.  20. 

PINANG,  s.  This  is  the  Malay 
word  for  Areca,  and  it  is  almost 
always  used  by  the  Dutch  to  indicate 
that  article,  and  after  them  by  some 
Continental  writers  of  other  nations. 
The  Chinese  word  for  the  same  pro- 
duct— mn-Uing — is  probably,  as  Bret- 
schneiaer  says,  a  corruption  of  the 
Malay  word.     (See  PENANG.) 

[1603.— "They  (the  Javans)  are  very  great 
eaters — and  they  haue  a  certaine  hearbe 
called  bfttaile  (see  BETEL)  which  they 
vsually  have  carryed  with  them  wherosouer 
they  goe,  in  boxes,  or  wrapfied  vp  in  a 
cloath  like  a  sugar  loafe:  and  also  a  nut 
called  Pinange,  which  are  both  in  operation 
very  hott,  and  they  eate  them  continually 
to  warme  them  within,  and  keepe  them 
from  the  fluxe.  They  do  likewise  take 
much  tahacco,  and  also  opium."— A'.  Scott, 
All  Exact  I>i»com'8e,  &c.,  of  the  Ecut  Indies, 
lt)06,  Sig.  N.  2. 

[1665.— "Their  ordinary  food  ...  is  Rice, 
"Wlieat,  •  Pinang6.  .  .  "—Sir  T.  Herbert, 
TraceU,  1677,  p.  365  (Stanf.  JJid.).] 


1726.— "But  Shah  Sousa  gave  him  (viz. 
Van  der  Broek,  an  envoy  to  Rajmahal  in 
1655)  good  words,  and  regaled  him  with 
Pinang  (a  great  favour),  and  promised  that 
he  shoula  he  amply  paid  for  everything." — 
VcUentijii,  v.  165. 

PINBABBY,  s.  Hind.  pinddHy 
pinddrd,  but  of  which  the  more 
original  form  appears  to  he  Mahr. 
pendhdri,  a  member  of  a  l)and  of 
plunderers  called  in  that  language 
pendhdr  and  pendhdrd.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  very  obscure. 
We  may  discard  as  a  curious  coinci- 
dence only,  the  circumstance  observed 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  in  the  work 
quoted  below  (i.  37,  note),  that  "  Pin- 
dara  seems  to  have  the  same  reference 
to  Pandour  that  Kuzdk  has  to  Cossack." 
Sir  John  Malcolm  observes  that  the 
most  popular  etymology  among  the 
natives  ascribes  the  name  to  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  the  cla^  leading 
them  to  frequent  the  shops  dealing 
in  an  intoxicating  drink  called  pinda, 
(One  of  the  senses  of  pendhd^  accord- 
ing to  Moleswor til's  Mahr.  Diet,  is  *  a 
drink  for  cattle  and  men,  prepared 
from  Holcxis  sorghum*  (see  JOWAUB) 
*  by  steeping  it  and  causing  it  to  fer- 
ment.') Sir  John  adds  :  *  Kurreem 
Khan'  (a  famous  Pindarry  leader) 
*told  me  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
other  reason  for  the  name  ;  and  Major 
Henley  had  the  etymology  confirmed 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Pin- 
darries  of  whom  he  enquired '  {Central 
India,  2iid  ed.  i.  433).  Wilson  again 
considers  the  most  probable  derivation 
to  be  from  the  Mahr.  pendhd,  but  in 
the  sense  of  a  *  bundle  of  rice-straw,* 
and  hara^  *who  takes,'  because  the 
name  was  originally  applied  to  horse- 
men -^ho  hung  on  to  an  army,  and 
were  employea  in  collecting  forage. 
We  cannot  think  either  of  the  etymo- 
logies very  satisfactory.  We  venture 
another,  as  a  plausible  suggestion 
merely.  Both  pind-parnd  in  Hindi, 
and  pindd^-hasTieh  in  Mahr.  signify 
'  to  follow ' ;  the  latter  being  defined 
'  to  stick  closely  to ;  to  follow  to  the 
death ;  used  of  the  adherence  of  a 
disagreeable  fellow.'  Such  phra.ses 
would  aptly  apply  to  these  hangers-on 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  looking  out 
for  prey.  [The  qiiestion  has  been 
discussed  by  Mr.  W.  Irvine  in  an 
elalx)rate  note  published  in  the  Indian 
Antiq.  of  1900.  To  the  above  three 
suggestions  he  iidds  two  made  by  other 
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authorities :  4.  that  the  terra  was 
taken  from  the  Beder  race ;  5.  from 
Pinddrd,  pind,  *a  lump  of  food,*  dr^ 
*bringer/  a  plunderer.  As  to  the 
fourth  suggestion,  he  remarks  that 
there  was  a  Beder  race  dwelling  in 
Mysore,  Belarv  and  the  Nizam's  terri- 
tories. But  the  objection  to  this  ety- 
mology is  that  as  far  back  as  1748 
both  words,  Bedar  and  Pinddrl^  are 
used  by  the  native  historian,  Ham 
Singh  MunshT,  side  by  side,  but  ap- 

flied  to  diflferent  bodies  of  men.  Mr. 
rvine's  suggestion  is  that  the  word 
Pinddi%  or  more  strictly  Panrf/wfr,  comes 
from  a  place  or  re^on  called  Pdndhdr 
or  Pandhdr.  This  place  is  referred 
to  by  native  historians,  and  seems  to 
have  been  situated  between  Burhanpur 
and  Handiya  on  the  Nerbudda.  There 
is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  lar^e 
numbers  of  Pindaris  were  settled  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Irvine 
sums  up  by  saying :  "  If  it  were  not 
for  a  passage  in  Grant  Duff  (H,  of  the 
Mahrattas,  Bombay  reprint,  157),  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  maintain 
that  I  had  proved  my  case.  My  argu- 
ment reauires  two  things  to  make  it 
irrefutable :  (1)  a  very  early  connec- 
tion between  Pandhar  and  the  Pind- 
haris ;  (2)  that  the  Pindharis  had  no 
early  home  or  settlement  outside 
Pandhar.  As  to  the  first  point,  the 
recorded  evidence  seems  to  go  no 
further  back  than  1794,  when  Send- 
hiah  granted  them  lands  in  Nimar  ; 
whereas  before  that  time  the  name 
had  become  fixed,  and  had  even  crept 
into  Anglo-Indian  vocabularies.  As 
to  the  second  point,  Grant  Duff  says, 
and  he  if  anybody  must  have  known, 
that  "there  were  a  number  of  Pin- 
dharis about  the  borders  of  Maha- 
rashtra and  the  Carnatic.  .  .  ."  Unless 
these  men  emigrated  from  Khandesh 
about  1726  (that  is  a  hundred  years 
before  1826,  the  date  of  Grant  Duff's 
book),  their  presence  in  the  South  with 
the  same  name  tends  to  disprove  any 
special  connection  between  their  name, 
rindhari,  and  a  place,  Pindhar,  several 
hundred  miles  from  their  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  singular 
coincidence  that  men  known  as  Pin- 
dharis should  have  been  newly  settled 
about  1794  in  a  country  which  had 
been  known  as  Pandhar  at  least  ninety 
years  before  they  thus  occupied  it. 
Such  a  mere  fortuitous  connection 
between  Pandhar  and  the  Pindharis  is 


so  extraordinary  that  we  may  call  it 
an  impossibility.  A  fair  inference  is 
that  the  region  Pandhar  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Pindharis,  th&t 
they  took  their  name  from  it,  and 
that  grants  of  land  between  Burhan- 
pur and  Handiya  were  made  to  them 
in  what  had  always  been  their  home- 
country,  namely  Pandhar.'T 

The  Pindaris  seem  to  nave  grown 
up  in  the  wars  of  the  late  Mahomme- 
dan  dynasties  in  the  Deccan,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
attached  themselves  to  the  Mahrattas 
in  their  revolt  against  Aurangzib  ;  the 
first  mention  which  we  have  seen  of 
the  name  occurs  at  this  time.  For 
some  particulars  regarding  them  we 
refer  to  the  extract  from  Prinsep 
below.  During  and  after  the  Mah- 
ratta  wars  of  Lord  Wellesley's  time 
many  of  the  Pindar!  leaders  obtained 
grants  of  land  in  Central  India  from 
Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  in  the  chato& 
which  reigned  at  that  time  ouUide  the 
British  teiTitory  their  raids  in  all 
directions,  attended  by  the  most  savage 
atrocities,  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable ;  these  outrages  extended 
from  Bundelkhand  on  the  N.E.,  Eadapa 
on  the  S.,  and  Orissa  on  the  S.EL,  to 
Guzerat  on  the  W.,  and  at  last  re- 
peatedly violated  British  territory.  In 
a  raid  made  upon  the  coast  extend- 
ing from  Masulipatam  northward,  the 
Pindaris  in  ten  days  plundered  33ft 
villages,  burning  many,  killing  and 
wounding  682  persons,  torturing  3600, 
and  carrying  off  or  destroying  property 
to  the  amount  of  £250,000.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1817  that  the 
Governor  -  General,  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  found  himself  armed  with 
permission  from  home,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strike  at  them  effectually,  and 
with  the  most  extensive  strategic  com- 
binations ever  brought  into  action  in 
India.  The  Pindaris  were  completely 
crushed,  and  those  of  the  native  princes 
who  supported  them  compelled  to  sub- 
mit, whilst  the  British  power  for  the 
first  time  was  rendered  truly  para- 
mount throughout  India.  • 

1706-7. —  "Zoolfocar  Khan,  after  the 
rains  pursued  Dhunnah,  who  fled  to  the 
Beejapore  country,  and  the  Khan  followed 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Kistnah.  The 
Pindexrehs  took  Velore,  which  however 
was  soon  retaken.  ...  A  great  caraTaii» 
coming  from  Aurungahad,  was  totally  plun- 
dered and  everything  carried  off,  by  a  body 
of  Mharattas,  at  only  12  coss  distance  fnm^ 
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the  imperial  camp." — NarrtUive  of  a  Bondeda 
OJicer,  app.  to  Sootfa  Tr.  of  Firishta's  H. 
<if  Deccan,  ii.  122.  [On  this  see  MaJcofmj 
Central  India,  2iid  ed.  i.  426.  Mr.  Irvine 
in  the  paper  quoted  above  shows  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  author  really  used  the  word. 
**  By  a  Strang  coincidence  the  very  copv 
used  by  J.  Soott  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  On  turning  to  the  passage  I 
find  'Peda  Badar,'  a  well-known  man  of 
the  period,  and'  not  Pind&rA  or  Pinderreh 
at  all."] 

1762.— "Siwaee  Madhoo  Rao  .  .  .  began- 
to  collect  troopH,  stores,  and  heavy  artil- 
lery, so  that  he  at  length  assembled  near 
100,000  horse,  60,000  Pindarehfl,  and  50,000 
matchlock  foot.  ...  In  reference  to  the 
Pindarehs,  it  is  not  unknown  that  they  are 
a  low  tribe  of  robbers  entertained  by  some  of 
the  princes  of  the  Dakhan,  to  plunder  and 
lay  waste  the  territories  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  serve  for  guides." — H,  of  Hydur 
NaiJcy  by  Meer  HoMun  Ali  Khan,  149.  [Mr. 
Irvine  suspects  that  this  may  be  based  on 
a  misreading  as  in  the  former  quotation. 
The  earliest  undoubted  mention  of  the  name 
in  native  historians  is  by  Bam  Singh  (1748). 
There  is  a  doubtful  reference  in  the  Tdriik- 
x-3Iuhamtnad'i  (1722-23)]. 

1784.— ''Bindaxras,  who  receive  no  pay, 
but  give  a  certain  monthly  sum  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  permission  to  maraud, 
or  plunder,  under  sanction  of  his  banners." 
— Indian  Vocabulary ,  s.v. 

1803.— "Depend  upon  it  that  no  Pindar- 
ries  or  straggling  horse  will  venture  to  your 
rear,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  your  detachment  well  in 
advance." —  Wellmgton,  ii.  219. 

1823.  —  "On  asking  an  intelligent  old 
Pindaxry,  who  came  to  me  on  the  part 
of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  reason  of  this 
absence  of  high  character,  he  gave  me 
a  short  and  shrewd  answer:  *Our  occu- 
pation '  (said  he)  '  was  incompatible  with  the 
fine  virtues  and  qualities  you  state ;  and 
I  suppose  if  any  of  our  people  ever  had 
them,  the  first  effect  of  such  good  feeling 
would  be  to  make  him  leave  our  commu- 
nity.*"— air  John  Malcolm,  Central  India, 
i.  438. 

[  „  "He  had  ascended  on  horseback 
.  .  .  being  mounted  on  a  Pindaree  pony, 
an  animal  accustomed  to  climbing." — UooU, 
Pervmal  Narratir^,  292.] 

1825. — "The  name  of  Pindara  is  coeval 
with  the  earliest  invasion  of  Hindoostan  by 
the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  designation  was 
applied  to  a  sort  of  sorry  cavalry  that 
accompanied  the  Pftshwa's  armies  in  their 
expeditions,  rendering  them  much  the  same 
service  as  the  Cossacks  perform  for  the 
armies  of  Russia.  .  .  .  The  several  leaders 
went  over  with  their  bands  from  one  chief 
to  another,  as  best  'suited  their  private 
interests,  or  those  of  their  followers.  .  .  . 
The  rivers  generally  became  fordable  by  the 
close  of  the  Dnssera.  The  horses  then  were 
shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried  courage  and 
conduct  having  been  chosen  as  Luhhureea, 
all  that  were  inclined. set  forth  on  a  foray 


or  Luhbur,  aa  it  was  called  in  the  Pindaree 
nomenclature ;  all  were  mounted,  thoiu^h. 
not  equally  well.  Out  of  a  thousand,  tha 
proportion  of  good  cavalry  might  be  400: 
the  favourite  weapon  was  a  bamboo  spear 
.  .  .  but  ...  it  was  a  rule  that  every 
15th  or  20th  man  of  the  fighting  Pindazees. 
should  be  armed  with  a  matchlock.  Of  the 
remaining  600,  400  were  usually  common 
loottaa  (see  LOOTY),  indifferently  mounted, 
and  armed  with  every  variety  of  weapon, 
and  the  rest,  slaves,  attendants,  and  camp- 
followers,  mounted  on  •  tattOOfl,  or  wild 
ponies,  and  keeping  up  with  the  luhJbur  in 
the  best  manner  they  could." — Priiuep,  Hisi. 
of  Pol,  and  Mil.  Transactions  (181S-1828), 
i.  37,  note. 

1829. — "The  person  of  whom  she  asked 
this  question  said  *Brinjare€*  (see  BBIN- 
JABBY)  .  .  .  but  the  lady  understood  him 
Pindaree,  and  the  name  was  quite  sufficient. 
She  jumped  out  of  the  palanquin  and  ran 
towards  home,  screaming,  *  Pindareee,  Pin- 
dareee.'" — Mem,  of  John,  Shipp,  ii.  281. 

[1861.— 
"  So  I  took  to  the  hills  of  Malwa,  and  the 
free  Pindaree  life."] 

Sir  A.  Lyall,  The  Old  Pindaree, 

PINE -APPLE.  (See  ANANAS.) 
[The  word  has  been  coniipted  by  native 
weavers  into  pinaphal  or  niinaplift.1j  as 
the  name  of  a  sillc  fabric,  so  called 
l)ecause  of  the  pine-apple  pattern  on  it.. 
(See  YumfAh,  Mm,  on  Silk,  99.)] 

PINJBAPOLE,  s.  A  hospital  for 
animals,  existing  perhaps  only  in  Guz- 
erat,  is  so  called.  Guz.  pinjrdpor  or 
pinjrapol,  [properly  a  cage  {pinjra)  for 
the  sacred  Diiu  {pola)  released  in  the 
name  of  Sival  See  Heher,  ed.  1844,  ii. 
120,  and  Omngtm,  3(X)-301  ;  [P.  ddla 
Valle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  67,  70.  Forbes  (Or, 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  156)  describes  "the 
Banian  hospital "  at  Surat ;  but  they 
do  not  use  this  word,  which  Itfoles- 
worth  says  is  quite  modern  in  Mahr.] 

1808. — "Every  marriage  and  mercantile 
transaction  among  them  is  taxed  with  a 
contribution  for  the  Pinjrapole  ostensibly.'*' 
— R.  Drummond, 

PINTADO.    From  the  Port. 

a.  A  'painted*  (or  'spotted')  cloth,. 
i.e.  chintz  (q.v.).  Though  the  word 
was  applied,  we  believe,  to  all  printed 
goods,  some  of  the  finer  Indian  cnintze& 
were,  at  least  in  part,  finished  by  hand- 
painting. 

1579.— "With  cloth  of  diverse  colours, 
not  much  unlike  our  vsuallpentadoee." — 
Drake,  World  JEjicompassed,  Hak.  Soc.  143. 

[1602.—".  .  .  some  fine  pinthadoes."— 
Birdicood,  First  Letter  Book,  34.] 
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1602-5. — " .  .  .  about  their  loynes  a  fine 
mutaLdoe."  —  Scot's  Discourse  qf  lava,  in 
Purchas,  i.  164. 

1606. — "Heare  the  Generall  deliuered  a 
Letter  from  the  KINGS  MAIESTIE  of 
ENGLAND,  with  a  fayro  standing  Cuppe, 
and  a  cover  double  gilt,  with  divers  of  the 
-  choicest  Pintadoes,  which  hee  kindly  ac- 
cepted of." — MiddletoWs  Voyage,  E.  3. 

[1610.— ''Pintadoes  of  divers  sorts  will 
sell.  .  .  .  The  names  are  Sarassa,  Berumpury, 
lai^o  Chaudes,  Selematt  Cambaita,  Selematt 
white  and  black,  Cheat  Betime  and  divers 
•others." — Danvers,  Letters,  i.  76. 

c.  1630. — "Also  they  stain  linnen  cloth, 
which  we  call  pantadoes."— iSu*  T,  Herbert, 
«i.  1677,  p.  304.] 

1666.— "To  Woodcott  .  .  .  where  was  a 
roome  hung  with  Pintado,  full  of  figures 
greate  and  small,  prettily  representing 
sundry  trades  and  occupations  of  the  In- 
dians."— Evelyn's  Diary,  Dec.  30, 

c.  1769. —  "The  chintz  and  other  fine 
IMdnted  goods,  will,  if  the  market  is  not 
overstocked,  find  immediate  vent,  and  sell 
for  100  p.  cent."  —  Letter  frumi  Pegu,  in 
Dalryviple,  Or.  liep.  i.  120. 

b.  A  name  (not  Anglo-Indian)  for 
the  Guinea-fowl.  This  may  have  been 
given  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
speckled  feathers  to  a  chintz.  But  in 
fact  pinta  in  Portuguese  is  *  a  spot,'  or 
fleck,  so  that  probably  it  only  means 
speckled.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
Bluieau.  [The  word  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  the  cape  Pigeon.  See  Mr. 
lifay's  note  on  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak. 
S()c.  i.  21,  who  quotes  from  Fryer, 
p.  12.] 

PISACHEE,  Skt.  2}umchl,  a  she- 
demon,  m.  pimdui.  In  S.  India  some 
of  the  demons  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  tribes  are  so  callea.  The  spi ri ts 
of  the  dead,  and  particularly  of  those 
who  have  met  with  violent  deaths,  are 
especially  so  entitled.  They  are  called 
in  Tamil  pey.  Sir  Walter  Elliot  con- 
siders that  the  PLsdchis  were  (as  in  the 
case  of  lidhHiasas)  a  branch  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants.  In  a  note  he 
says  :  *  The  Pisdchl  dialect  appears  to 
have  been  a  distinct  Dravidian  dialect, 
still  to  be  recognised  in  the  speech  of 
the  Paraiyoy  who  cannot  pronounce 
distinctly  some  of  the  pure  Tamil 
letters.'  Tliere  is,  however,  in  the 
Hindu  drama  a  PimcKd  bhdshd,  a 
gibberish  or  corruption  of  Sanskrit, 
introduced.  [This  at  the  present  day 
has  been  applied  to  English.]  Tlie 
term  puacJil  is  also  applied  to  the 
email   circular    8torm<^    commonly   by 


Europeans  called  devils  (q-v.).  We 
do  not  know  where  Archdeacon  Hare 
(see  below)  found  the  Pisdchl  to  l»e  a 
white  demon. 


1610.— "The  fifth  (mode  of  Hindu 
riage)  is  the  Pisdcha-rivdka,  when  the  lover, 
without  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  girl's 
parents,  takes  her  home  by  means  of  talis- 
mans, incantations,  and  such  like  ma^cal 
practices,  and  then  marries  her.  Piaach, 
m  Sanskrit,  is  the  name  of  a  demon,  which 
takes  whatever  person  it  fixes  on,  and  as 
the  above  mamaffe  takes  place  after  the 
same  manner,  it  has  been  called  by  this 
name."— rA<!  Dabistdn,  ii.  72;  [See  ^arnt^ 
iii.  34]. 

c.  1780. — **  *  Que  demandez-vous  f  leur 
criai-je  d'un  ton  de  voix  rude.  'PounjQui 
restez-vous  1^  k  m'attendre  ?  et  d'ou  vient 
que  ces  autres  femmes  se  sont  enfuies, 
comme  si  j'tftois  un  P^schaseh  (esprit 
malin),  ou  une  b^te  sauvage  qui  vouKkt 
vous  devorer  ? ' " — JIaa/jier,  ii.  287. 

1801. — "They  believe  that  such  men  as 
die  accidental  deaths  become  Pysielii,  ur 
evil  spirits,  and  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
some by  making  extraordinary  noises,  in 
families,  and  occasioning  fits  and  other 
diseases,  especially  in  women." — F.  Bucha- 
nan's Mysore,  iii.  17. 

1816.— "Whirlwinds  ...  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  beginning  of  April,  carry  dust 
and  light  things  along  with  them,  and  are 
called  by  the  natives  pedULShes  or  devils.'* 
— Asiatic  Journal,  ii.  367. 

1819. — "These  demons  or  peisaches  are 
the  usual  attendants  of  Shiva." — Krxiinr  on 
Elephanta^  in  Bo.  Lit.  Soc.  Trans.  \.  219. 

1827. — "  As  a  little  girl  was  pla\ing  roand 
me  one  day  with  her  white  frock  over  her 
head,  I  laughingly  called  her  Pisashee, 
the  name  which  the  Indians  give  to  tlf^ir 
white  devil.  The  child  was  delighted  with 
so  fine  a  name,  and  ran  about  the  hoaM 
crying  out  to  every  one  she  met,  1  am  tk^ 
Puashee,  1  am  the  PiBashee.  Would  she 
have  done  so,  had  she  been  wrapt  in  black, 
and  called  taitck  or  devil  instead  1  No :  for, 
OS  usual,  the  reality  was  nothing,  the  soond 
and  colour  everthing."  —  J.  r,  //drr,  in 
(hiess^s  at  Truth,  by  Two  Broth^%,  ls»i 
Series,  ed.  1838,  p.  7. 

PISANG,  s.  This  is  the  Malay 
word  for  plantain  or  hj-n^-na.  (q.q.v.). 
It  is  never  used  bv  English  people, 
but  is  the  usual  wora  among  the  Dutch, 
and  common  also  among  the  Grermans, 
[Norwegians  and  Swedes,  who  pn)l>ably 
got  it  through  the  Dutch.] 

1651.  —  "  Les  Cottewaniens  vendcnt  des 
fruits,  come  du  Piaanff,  &c." — A.  Jiog^, 
La  Porte  Ouverte,  p.  11. 

c.  1785.— ' '  Nous  arriv&mes  au  ffrand  village 
de  Colla,  oh  nous  vlmes  de  belles  aU^es  de 
bananiers  ou  pisang.  .  .  ."—Haaffier,  il.  85 
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[1875.—''  Of  the  plsaag  or  plantain  .  .  . 
there  are  over  thii^  kinds,  of  which,  the 
J^tAttn^'tnaSj  or  golden  plantain,  so  named 
from  its  oolonr,  though  one  of  the  smallest, 
is  nevertheless  most  deservedly  prized." — 
— Thomson,  TKe  Straits  of  McUaocOy  8.] 

^^PISHPASH,  8.  Apparently  a  fac- 
titious An^lo-Indian  word,  applied  to 
a  slop  of  nce-soup  with  small  pieces  of 
meat  in  it,  much  used  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  nursery.  [It  is  apparently  P. 
jM^h'pash,  *  shivered  or  broken  in 
pieces* ;  from  Pers.  pashidan,] 

1834.— "They  found  the  Secretary  disen- 
gaged, that  is  to  say,  if  surrounded  with 
huge  volumes  of  Financial  Reports  on  one 
side,  and  a  small  silver  tray  holding  a  mess 
of  pishpash  on  the  other,  can  be  called  dis- 
engaged."—rA«  Baboo,  &c.  i.  85. 

PITABBAH,  8.  A  coffer  or  box 
used  in  travelling  by  palanlcin,  to 
<:arry  the  traveller^  clothes,  two  such 
being  slung  to  a  banghy  (q.v.).  Hind. 
j/Udrd,  petard,  Skt.  pitahx,  *  a  basket.' 
The  thing  w^as  properly  a  basket  made 
of  cane  ;  but  in  later  practice  of  tin 
isheet,  with  a  light  wooaen  frame. 

[1833.—".  .  .  he  sat  in  the  palanquin, 
inrhich  was  filled  with  water  up  to  his  neck, 
whilst  everything  he  had  in  his  batara  (or 
*  trunk  *)  was  soaked  with  wet.  .  ,  ." — 
Travels  of  Dr.  Wolff,  ii.  198.] 

1849.— "The  attention  of  the  staflf  was 
called  to  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
pitarahB  and  property  in  the  Bungalow, 
as  thieves  abounded.  *My  dear  Sir,'  was 
the  reply,  *we  are. quite  safe;  we  have 
nothing.'"— 2>e/Ai  QazeUe,  Nov.  7. 

1853. — "It  was  very  soon  settled  that 
Oakfield  war  to  send  to  the  d((k  bungalow 
for  his  petarahB,  and  stay  with  Staunton 
for  about  three  weeks." — W.  J).  Arnold, 
ikJcfUld,  i.  223. 

PLANTAIN,  s.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  the  MxLsa  mpientuyn  is  uni- 
versally known  to  Anglo- India.  Books 
distinguish  between  tXi^Musasapientum 
or  plantain,  and  the  Miim  paradisiiica 
or  oanana ;  but  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand where  the  line  is  supposed  to 
l)e  drawTi.  Variation  is  gradual  and 
infinite. 

Tlie  botanical  name  Mum  represents 
the  Ar.  mauz,  and  that  again  is  from 
the  Skt.  mocha.  The  specific  name 
sapient  um  arises  out  of  a  misunder- 
standing of  a  passage  in  Plinv,  which 
we  have  explained  under  the  head 
Jack.  The  specific  paradisaica  is  de- 
rived from  the  old  belief  of  Oriental 
Christians   (entertained    also,    if    not 


originated  by  the  Mahommedans)  that 
this  was  the  tree  from  whose  leaves 
Adam  and  Eve  made  themselves  aprons. 
A  further  mystical  interest  attached 
also  to  the  fruit,  which  some  believed 
to  be  the  forbidden  apple  of  Eden. 
For  in  the  pattern  formed  by  the  core 
or  seeds,  when  the  fruit  was  cut  across, 
our  forefathers  discerned  an  image  of 
the  Cross,  or  even  of  the  Crucifix. 
Medieval  travellers  fsrenerally  call  the 
fruit  either  Mum  or  '  Fig  of  Paradise,' 
or  sometimes  'Fig  of  India,'  and  to 
this  day  in  the  W.  Indies  the  common 
small  plantains  are  called  '  figs.'  The 
Portuguese  also  habitually  called  it 
*  Indian  Fig.'  And  this  perhaps  origi- 
nated some  confusion  in  Milton  s  mind, 
leading  him  to  make  the  Banyan 
(Ficus  Indica  of  Pliny,  as  of  modem 
botanists)  the  Tree  of  the  aprouvS,  and 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  the 
leaves  of  tYidit  Jictis. 

The  name  b^T^^-^i*-  is  never  employed 
by  the  English  in  India,  though  it  is 
the  name  universal  in  the  London 
fruit- shops,  where  this  fruit  is  now 
to  be  had  at  almost  all  seasons,  and 
often  of  excellent  quality,  imported 
chiefly,  we  believe,  from  Madeira,  [and 
more  recently  from  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Skeat  adds  tliat  in  the  Strait  Settle- 
ments the  name  plantain  seems  to  be 
reserved  for  those  varieties  which  are 
only  eatable  when  cooked,  but  the 
word  banana  is  used  indifferently  with 
plantain,  the  latter  being  on  the  whole 
perhaps  the  rarer  word]. 

The  najneplantaiJi  is  no  more  origin- 
ally Indian  than  is  banana.  It,  or 
rather  platano,  appears  to  have  been 
the  name  under  w'liich  the  fruit  was 
first  carried  to  the  W.  Indies,  accord- 
ing to  Oviedo,  in  1516 ;  the  first 
edition  of  his  book  was  published  in 
1526.  That  author  is  careful  to  ex- 
j)lain  that  the  ])lant  was  improperly  so 
called,  as  it  was  quite  another  thing 
from  the  platariiis  described  by  Plinv. 
Bluteau  says  the  word  is  S])aniah.  We 
do  not  know  how  it  came  to  be  a])])lied 
to  the  Musa.  [Mr.  (Juppy  (8  ser. 
Notes  db  Queries,  viii.  87)  suggests  that 
"the  Spaniards  have  obtained  ;>Za/ano 
from  the  Carib  and  Galibi  words  for 
banana,  viz.,  balatarnia  and  ])alatana, 
by  the  process  followed  by  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists  when  they  converted 
a  native  name  for  the  cjisuarina  trees 
into  *  she-oak ' ;  and  that  we  can  thus 
explain  how  platano  came  in  Spanish 
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tx)  signify  both  the  plane-tree  and  the 
banana''  Prof.  Skeat  {Concise  Diet, 
8.V.)  derives  plantain  from  Lat.  planta, 
*a  plant';  properly  *a  spreading  sucker 
or  shoot ' ;  ana  says  that  the  plantain 
took  its  name  from  its  spreading  leaf.] 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  plantain  or 
banana  in  the  West,  whence  both 
names  were  carried  back  to  India,  is 
a  counterpart  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  ftii^-niM*  in  the  Old  World  of  Asia. 
It  would  seem  from  the  translation 
of  Mendo^a  that  in  his  time  (1585)  the 
Spaniards  had  come  to  use  the  form 
pMfUano,  which  our  Englishmen  took 
up  as  plantan  and  plantain.  But 
even  in  the  1736  edition  of  Bailey's 
Diet,  the  only  explanation  of  plantain 
given  is  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
pUmtago,  the  field-weed  known  by  the 
tormer  name.  Platano  and  Plantano 
are  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
the  Spanish  population. 

1336. — "Sunt  in  SyriA  et  Aegypto  poma 
oblonp^a  quae  Paradisi  nuncupantur  optimi 
sapons,  mollia,  in  ore  cito  dissolubilia :  per 
transversum  ^uotiescumque  ipsa  incideris 
invenies  Gruc\/ixum  .  .  .  diu  non  durant, 
undo  per  mare  ad  nostras  nartes  duci  non 
possunt  incomipta." — Oul.  de  Bolderuele. 

c.  1360. — "Sunt  enim  in  orto  illo  Adae 
de  Seyllano  primo  viutae,  quas  incolae  ficus 
vocant  .  .  .  et  istud  vidimus  oculis  nostris 
quod  ubicunque  inciditur  per  transversum, 
in  utri^ue  parte  incisurae  videtur  ymago 
hominis  cruajixi  .  .  .  et  de  istis  foliis  fic<is 
Adam  et  Eva  fecerunt  sibiperizomata.  .  .  ." 
— John  de*  Marigiiolli,  in  Cathaif^  &c.  p.  862. 

1384. — "And  there  is  again  a  fruit  which 
many  people  assert  to  be  that  regarding 
which  our  first  father  Adam  sinnml,  and 
this  fruit  they  call  Mvse  ...  in  this  fruit 
you  see  a  very  great  miracle,  for  when  you 
divide  it  anyway,  whether  lengthways  or 
across,  or  cut  it  as  you  will,  you  shall  see 
inside,  as  it  were,  the  image  of  the  Grucifx  ; 
and  of  this  we  comrades  many  times  made 
proof." — Vicuggvo  di  Simont  Sigoli  (Firenze, 
1862,  p.  160). 

1526  (tr.  1677).— "There  are  alsocertayne 
plantes  whiche  the  Christians  call  Platani. 
In  the  myddest  of  the  plant,  in  the  highest 
port  thereof,  there  groweth  a  cluster  with 
fourtie  or  fiftie  platans  about  it.  .  .  .  This 
cluster  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  plant, 
when  any  one  of  the  platans  bcfpns  to 
appeare  yelowe,  at  which  time  they  toke  it, 
and  hang  it  in  their  houses,  where  all  the 
cluster  wax eth  rype,  with  all  his  platans." 
— Om'edOf  transl.  in  EdeiCt  Hist,  ojTravayle, 
f.  208. 

1562  (tr.  1582).— "Moreover  the  Ilande 
(of  Mombas)  is  verye  pleasaunt,  having  many 
orchards,  wherein  are  planted  and  are 
groweing.  .  ,  .  Figges  of  the  Indias.  .  .  ." 
—Castafledoy  by  N.  L.,  f.  22. 


1579.—" ...  a  fniit  which  they  call  F*pt>^ 
(Magellane  calls  it  a  figge  of  a  scan  Iod^,  but 
it  is  no  other  than  that  which  tae  Spaniards 
and  Portingalls  have  named  PlaiitaJiaa).*' — 
DraJx^t  Voyage,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

1585  (tr.  1588).— "There  are  moontaxnes 
very  thicke  of  orange  trees,  aden  [i.e.  cedras^ 
*  citrons '],  limes,  plantaiLOB,  and  palmaa. " — 
MendofOj  by  R.  Parke^  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  830. 

1588. — "  Our  Generall  made  their  wines  to 
fetch  VB  PlantanB,  Lymmons,  and  Oranges, 
Pine-apples,  and  other  fruits." — Voyaffe  tJT 
Master  Thomas  Candish,  in  Purekas,  i.  64. 

1588  (tr.  1604).—".  ..  the  first  that 
shall  be  needefulle  to  treate  of  is  the 
Plantain  {PUUano),  or  Plantano,  as  the 
vulgar  call  it.  .  .  .  The  reason  why  the 
Spaniards  call  it  platano  (for  the  Indians 
had  no  such  name),  was,  as  in  other  trees 
for  that  they  have  found  some  resemblance 
of  the  one  with  the  other,  even  as  tbey 
called  some  fruites  prunes,  pines,  and  cu- 
cumbers, being  far  different  from  thoj« 
which  are  called  by  those  names  in  Gastiile. 
The  thing  wherein  was  vaoet  resemblance, 
in  my  opinion,  between  the  plnt4tlilHf  at  the 
Indies  and  those  which  the  ancients  did 
celebrate,  is  the  greatnes  of  the  leaves.  .  .  . 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  no  more  comparison 
nor  resemblance  of  the  one  with  the  other 
than  there  is,  as  the  Proverb  saith,  betwixt 
an  egge  and  a  chesnut."— Jo<(*pA  de  Acotta^ 
transl.  by  E.  6.,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  241. 

1593.— "The  plantane  is  a  tree  found  in 
most  parts  of  Afrique  and  America,  of 
which  two  leaves  are  sufficient  to  corer  a 
man  from  top  to  toe." — ffavinn*,  yoyagt  tslo^ 
iht  South  Sta,  Hak.  Soc.  49. 

1610. — ".  .  .  and  every  day  failed  not 
to  send  each  man,  being  one  and  fiftie  in 
number,  two  cakes  of  white  bread,  and  a 
quantitie  of  Dates  and  Plantaas.  .  .  ." — 
Sir  H,  Middlelon,  in  Purchas,  i.  254, 

c.  1610. — '  *  Ces  Gentils  ayant  piti^  de  moy, 
il  y  eut  vne  femme  qui  me  mit  .  .  .  vne 
seruiete  de  feuilles  de  plantaaa  aooomow- 
d^es  ensemble  auec  des  espines,  puis  me 
ietta  dessus  du  rys  cuit  auec  vne  certaine 
sauce  qu'ils  appellent  caril  (see  CUBBY). 
.  .  ." — Mocquet^  Voyagesj  292. 

[  „  "They  (elephants)  require  .  -  • 
besides  loaves  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  Indian 
fig,  which  wo  call  Bananes  and  the  Turks 
pUntenes.  "—Pymrti  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc. 
11.  345.] 

1616.— "They  have  to  these  another  fruit 
we  English  there  call  a  Flanten,  of  which 
many  of  them  grow  in  clusters  together  .  .  . 
very  yellow  when  they  are  Ripe,  and  then 
they  taste  like  unto  a  Norvick  Pear,  bat 
much  better."— TVrry,  ed.  1665,  p.  360. 

c.  1635.— 
"...  with  candy  Plantains  and  the  juicy 
Pine, 

On   choicest    Melons  and   sweet  Grapca 
they  dine. 

And    with     Potatoes    fat    their   wanton 
Swine." 
Waller,  BaUle  of  the  Summer  Islamis. 
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c.  1636.— 
"* '  Oh  how  I  long  my  careless  Limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  Pfimtoin's  Shade ;  and  all  the 

Day 
With  amorous  Airs  my  Fancy  entertain." 

Waller^  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands, 
c.  1660.— 
"*  The  Plant  (at  Brasil  Bacone  call'd)  the 
Name 
Of  the  Eastern  PUiiA-tree  takes,  but  not 

the  same : 
Bears  leaves  so  large,  one  single  Leaf  can 

shade 
The  Swain  that  is  beneath  her   Covert 

laid; 
Under  whose  verdant  Leaves  fair  Apples 

grow, 
Sometimes   two   Hundred   on    a    single 
Bough.  ..." 

Coufleyf  of  Plana,  Bk,  v. 
1664— 
-"*  Wake,  Wake   Quevera!     Our  soft   rest 
must  cease. 
And  fly  together  with  our  country's  peace. 
No  more  must  we  sleep  under  plantain 

shade, 
Which  neither  heat  could  pierce  nor  cold 

invade ; 
Where    bounteous    Nature    never    feels 

decay, 
And   opening  buds  drive   falling  fruits 
away." 
Drydeny  Prologue  to  the  Indian  Queen, 
1673.—"  Lower  than  these,  but  with  a 
L«af  far  broader,  stands  the  curious  Plan- 
tan,  loading  its  tender  Body  with  a  Fruit, 
whose  clusters  emulate  the  Grapes  of  Caiuxan, 
which  burthened  two  men's  shoulders." — 
Fryer,  19. 

1686.-"  The  Plantain  I  take  to  be  King 
of  all  Fruit,  not  except  the  Coco  itself,"— 
ZkLmpier,  i.  311. 

1689.—" .  .  .  and  now  in  the  Qovemour's 
-Garden  (at  St.  Helena)  and  some  others 
of  the  Island  are  Quantities  of  Plantins, 
Bonanoes,  and  other  delightful  Fruits 
brought  from  the  East.  .  .  "—Ovington, 
100. 

1764.- 
'*^  But  round   the  upland   huts,  baTianafl 
plant ; 
A  wholesome  nutriment  bananas  yield. 
And   sunburnt   labour   loves   its  breezy 

shade. 
Their  graceful  screen  let  kindred  plan- 

tanas  join. 
And  with  their  broad  vans  shiver  in  the 

breeze."  Orainger,  Bk.  iv. 

1805. — "The  plantain,  in  some  of  its 
kinds,  supplies  the  place  of  bread." — Chnm, 
PragmenU,  479. 

PLASSET,  n.p.  The  village  PaZcfoZ, 
which  gives  its  name  to  Lord  Clive's 
famous  battle  (June  23,  1757^.  It  is 
said  to  take  its  name  from  the  jpdUis 
<or  dhawk)  tree. 

1743. — " .  .  .  that  they  have  great  reason 
to  complain  of  Ensign  English's  conduct  in 


not  waiting  at  Placy  .  .  .  and  that  if 
he  had  staid  another  day  at  Placy,  as 
Tullerooy  Caun  was  marching  with  a  laive 
force  towards  Cutway,  they  presume  ue 
Mahrattas  would  have  retreated  inland  on 
their  approach  and  left  him  an  open 
passage.  .  .  ." — Letter  from  Council  at  Costim- 
hazarj  in  Long^  p.  2. 

[1767. — Clive's  original  report  of  the  battle 
is  dated  on  the  "plain  of  Placia."— i^tnrf- 
loood,  Report  on  Ola  Records,  57.] 

1768-71.  —  "  General  Olive,  who  should 
have  been  the  leader  of  the  English  troops 
in  this  battle  (Plassy),  left  the  command 
to  Colonel  Cootb,  and  remained  hid  in  his 
palankeen  during  the  combat,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  shot,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  before  the  enemy  were  put  to 
flight."  —  iStowrmiw,  E.T.  i.  486.  This 
stupid  and  inaccurate  writer  says  that 
several  English  officers  who  were  present  at 
the  battle  related  this  "anecdote"  to  him. 
This,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  as  untrue  as  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Even  to  such  a  writer 
one  would  have  supposed  that  Clive's  mettle 
would  be  familiar. 

PODAB,  s.  Hind,  podddr,  corm.  of 
Pers.  fotaddr,  from  fqta,  *a  bag  of 
money.'  A  cash-keeper,  or  especially 
an  officer  attached  to  a  treasury,  whose 
business  it  is  to  weigh  money  and 
bullion  and  appraise  the  value  of  coins. 

[c.  1590.—"  The  Treasurer.  Called  in  the 
language  of  the  day  Fotadar." — Ain,  ed. 
JarreU,  ii.  49.] 
1680.— "Podap."  (See  under  DUSTOOR.) 
1683. — "The  like  losses  in  proportion  were 
preferred  to  be  proved  by  Ramchume 
Podar,  Bendura  bun  Podar,  and  Mamoo- 
bishwas  who  produced  their  several  books 
for  evidence.' —^a^M,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  84. 

S1772.  —  "Podftr,    a   money-changer    or 
er,   under  a  s\aofL"—Verelst,    View  of 
Bengal,  Gloss,  s.  v.] 

POGOLE,  PUOGLY,  &c.,  s.  Pro- 
perly  Hind,  pdgal;  *a  madman,  an 
idiot ' ;  often  used  colloquially  by 
Anglo  -  Indians.  A  friend  belonging 
to  that  body  used  to  adduce  a  maca- 
ronic adage  which  we  fear  the  non- 
Indian  will  fail  to  appreciate  :  **  Pagal 
et   pecunia  jald^    separantur!"      [See 

1829. — "It's  true  the  people  call  me,  I 
know  not  why,  the  pngley." — Mem,  John 
Shipp,  ii.  266. 

1866.  —  "I  was  foolish  enough  to  pay 
these  badmashes  beforehand,  and  they 
have  thrown  me  over.  I  must  have  been 
a  pangnl  to  do  it." — Trevelyan,  The  Dawk 
Bungalow,  385. 

[1885. —  "He  told  me  that  the  native 
name  for  a  regular   picnic  is  a  *Poggle- 
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khana^'  that  is,   a   fool's  dinner."  —  Lady 
Ihtferin,  Viceregal  Life,  88.] 

POISON -NUT,  8.  Strychnos  nux 
vomica,  L. 

POLEA,  n.p.  Mai.  pulaytmy  [from 
Tarn,  pulam,  '  a  field,'  because  in  Mala- 
bar they  are  occupied  in  rice  cultiva- 
tion]. A  person  of  a  low  or  impure 
tribe,  who  causes  pollution  (jmla)  to 
those    of    higher    caste,    if    he    ap- 

f)roaches  within  a  certain  distance. 
The  rules  which  regulate  their  meet- 
ing with  other  people  are  given  by 
Mr.  Logan  (Malabar,  i.  118). J  From 
pula  the  Portuguese  formed  also  the 
verbs  empolear-se,  *to  become  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  a  low-caste  person/ 
and  desempolearse,  *  to  purify  oneself 
after  such  pollution'  (Gouvea,  f.  97, 
and  Synod,  i.  62v),  superstitions  which 
Menezes  found  prevailing  among  the 
Christians  of  Malabar.    (See  HIRAVA.) 

1510.— ''The  fifth  class  are  called  Foliar, 
who  collect  pepper,  wine,  and  nuts  .  .  . 
the  Foliar  may  not  approach  either  the 
Naeri  (see  NAIB)  or  the  Brahmins  within 
50  paces,  unless  they  have  been  called  by 
them.  .  .  ." — Vartherna,  142. 

1516. — "There  is  another  lower  sort  of 
gentiles  called  paler.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
speak  to  the  nairs  except  for  a  long  way 
off,  as  far  as  they  can  be  heard  speaking 
with  a  loud  voice.  .  .  .  And  whatever  man 
or  woman  should  touch  them,  their  relations 
immediately  kill  them  like  a  contaminated 
thing.  .  .  ." — BarbotOy  143, 

1572.— 
"  A  ley,  da  gente  toda,  ricca  e  pobre, 
De  f  abulas  composta  se  imagina : 
Andao  nus,  e  somente  hum  pano  cobre 
As  partes  que  a  cubrir  natura  ensina. 
Dous  modos  ha  de  gente ;  porque  a  nobre 
Nayrat  chamados  sao,  e  a  minos  dina 
Foleas  tem  por  nome,  a  quem  obriga 
A  ley  nao  misturar  a  casta  antiga." 

CamOetf  vii.  87. 

By  Burton : 

**  The  Law  that  holds  the  people  high  and 

low, 
is  fraught  with  false  phantastick  tales  long 

past; 
they  go  unclothM,  but  a  wrap  they  throw 
for  decent  purpose  round  the  loms  and 

waist: 
Two  modes  of  men  are  known :  the  nobles 

know 
the  name  of  Nayrs,  who  call  the  lower 

caste 
Polkas,  whom  their  haughty  laws  contain 
from    intermingling     with     the     higher 

strain.  ..." 
1598.— "When  the  Portingales  came  first 
into  India,  and  made  league  and  composi- 
tion with  the  King  of  Cochin,  the  Nayro9 


desired  that  men  shovld  give  them  place, 
and  tume  out  of  the  Way,  when  they  mette 
in  the  Streetes,  as  the  Polyaa  ..."  (u^ed 
to  do).— Lfw«-Aote«,  78  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  281 ; 
also  see  i.  279]. 

1606.—".  .  .  he  said  by  way  of  insult 
that  he  would  order  him  to  touch  a  Foleaa. 
which  is  one  of  the  lowest  castes  of  MaJauar." 
—Oouvea,  f.  76. 

1626. -"These  Paler  are  Theeves  and 
Sorcerers." — PurcfuUf  Pilgrimage,  553. 

[1727.— "Pouliaa."  (See  under IfUCOA.) 

[1754. — "Niadde  and  Pullie  are  two  low 

castes  on  the  Malabar  coast.  .  .  .'* — /tcx,  26. 

g766.— ".  .  .  Pooligheea,  a  cast  hardly 
ered  to  breathe  the  common  air,  being 
driven  into  the  forrests  and  mountains  out 
of  the  commeree  of  mankind.  .  .  /* — Gnm^ 
2nd  ed.  ii.  161  teq.] 

1770.— "Their  degradation  is  stiU  more 
complete  on  the  Malabar  coast,  which  ha« 
not  [)oen  subdued  by  the  Moeul,  and  where 
they  (the  pariahs)  are  called  Poullate.'* — 
RaynoU,  E.T.  1798,  i.  6. 

1865.— "  Further  south  in  India  we  find 
polyandry  among  .  .  .  Poleres  of  Malabar." 
— McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage,  179. 

POLIGAB,  s.  This  term  is  peculiar 
to  tbe  Madras  Presidency.  The  persons 
so  called  were  properly  subordinate 
feudal  chiefs,  occupying  tracts  more  or 
less  wild,  and  generally  of  predatory 
habits  in  former  days  ;  they  are  now 
much  the  same  as  Jiemindars  in  the 
highest  use  of  that  term  (q.v.).  The 
word  is  Tarn,  pdhxiyakkdrari,  '  the 
holder  of  a  pdlaiyam,^  or  feudal  estate  ; 
Teh  palegddu  ;  and  thence  Mahr.pdU- 
gdr ;  the  English  form  being  no  doubt 
taken  from  one  of  the  two  latter. 
The  southern  Poligars  gave  much 
trouble  about  100  years  ago,  and  the 
"  Poligar  wars  "  were  somewhat  serious 
affairs.  In  various  assaults  on  Pania- 
lamkurichi,  one  of  their  forts  in  Tm- 
nevelly,  between  1799  and  1801  there 
fell  16  British  officers.  Much  Ford- 
ing the  Poligars  of  the  south  will  be 
found  in  Nelson's  Madura,  and  in 
Bishop  Caldweirs  very  interesting 
History  of  TinneveUy,      Most  of    the 

rotations    apply  to    those    southern 
tricts.      But    the    term   was    used 
north  to  the  Mahratta  boundary. 

1681.— "They  pulled  down  the Polegai's 
houses,  who  being  conscious  of  his  guilt,  had 
fled  and  hid  himself."— irA<«/^,  i.  118. 

1701. —  "Le  lendemain  je  me  rendis  )i 
Tailur,  c*est  une  petit«  ville  qui  appartient 
k  un  autre  Paleagaren.  "—/>«.  Edif.  x.  269. 

1745.  —  "J'espfere  que  Votre  Eminenc* 

agr^era  I'^tablissement  d'une  nouveUe  Mi^ 

I  sion   pr^    des    Montagues   appellees   nil- 
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ffairement  des  Palleagares,  oh  aucun 
Missionnaire  n'avait  pani  iusqu'k  pr^ent. 
Cette  oontr^e  est  soumue  h  divers  petits  Rois 
appell^  ^galement  Palleagars,  qui  aont 
inaependans  du  Grand  Mogul  quoique 
places  presque  au  milieu  de  son  Empire.  — 
Norhert,  Mem.  ii.  406-7. 

1764.  —  "A  Polygar  .  .  .  undertook  to 
conduct  them  through  deiil&s  and  passes 
known  to  very  few  except  himself." — Oiitw, 
i.  878. 

1780.— "He  (Hyder)  now  moved  towards 
the  pass  of  Changana,  and  encamped  upon 
his  side  of  it,  and  sent  ten  thousand  poly- 
gi^rs  to  clear  away  the  pass,  and  make  a 
road  sufficient  to  enable  his  artillery  and 
stores  to  pass  through."  —  Hoi\.  James 
Lindsay,  in  Lxwm  of  the  Lindtays,  iii.  233. 

,,  *'  The  matchlock  men  are  generally 
accompanied  by  poligan,  a  set  of  fellows 
that  are  almost  savage,  and  make  use  of  no 
other  weapon  than  a  Dointed  bamboo  spear, 
18  or  20  feet  \ong."—Afunro'i  Narrative,  131. 

1783. — "To  Mahomet  AH  they  twice  sold 
the  Kingdom  of  Tanjore.  To  the  same 
Mahomet  Ali  they  sold  at  least  twelve 
sovereign  Princes  called  the  Polygara."— 
Burkf*s  Speech  on  Fox's  India  Billy  in  Works, 
iii.  458. 

1800.  —  "I  think  Poumaya's  mode  of 
dealing  with  these  rajahs  ...  is  excellent. 
He  sets  them  up  in  palankina,  elephants, 
Jtc,  and  a  great  Bowarry,  and  makes  them 
attend  to  his  person.  They  are  treated  with 
great  respect,  which  they  like,  but  can  do 
no  mischief  in  the  country.  Old  Hyder 
adopted  this  plan,  and  his  operations  were 
seldom  impeded  by  polygar  wars."  — yl. 
WelUsleyio  T.  Munro,  in  ArhuthnoCs  Mem. 
xcii. 

1801. — "The  southern  Poligan,  a  race 
of  rude  warriors  habituated  to  arms  of 
independence,  had  been  but  lately  subdued." 
—  HW«A,  i.67. 

1809.— "Tondiman  is  an  hereditary  title. 
His  subjects  are  Polygars,  and  since  the 
late  war  ...  he  is  become  the  chief  of 
those  tribes,  among  whom  the  singular 
law  exists  of  the  female  inheriting  the 
sovereignty  in  preference  to  the  male." — 
Ld.  Vdlentia,  i.  364. 

1868.— "There  are  72  bastions  to  the  fort 
of  Madura;  and  each  of  them  was  now 
formally  placed  in  charge  of  a  particular 
chief,  who  was  bound  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  to  keep  his  post  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances.    He  was  also  bound  to 

Eay  a  fixed  annual  tribute  ;  to  supply  and 
eep  in  readiness  a  quota  of  troops  for  the 
Grovemor's  armies ;  to  keep  the  Governor's 
peace  over  a  particular  tract  of  country. 
...  A  g^nt  was  made  to  him  of  a  tract 
of  a  country  .  .  .  together  with  the  title  of 
Pdleiya  Kdran  (Poligar).  .  .  ."^Nelson's 
Madura,  Pt.  iii,  p.  99. 

„  "  Some  of  the  Poligan  were  placed 
in  authority  over  others,  and  in  time  of  war 
were  answerable  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  subordinates.  Thus  the  Sethupati  was 
chief  of  them  all ;  and  the  Poligar  of  Dindi- 


gul  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  being  the 
chief  of  eighteen  Poligars  .  .  .  when  the 
levying  of  troops  was  required  the  Delavay 
(see  DALAWAY)  sent  requisitions  to  such 
and  such  Poligan  to  furnish  so  many  armed 
men  within  a  certain  time.  .  .  ." — Nelson's 
Madura,  Pt.  iii.  p.  157. 

The  word  got  transferred  in  English  par- 
lance to  the  people  vnder  such  Chiefs  (see 
quotations  above,  1780-1809) ;  and  especi- 
ally, it  would  seem,  to  those  whose  habits- 
were  predatory : 

1869.— "There  is  a  third  well-defined  race 
mixed  with  the  general  population,  to  which 
a  common  origin  may  probably  be  assigned. 
I  mean  the  predatory  classes.  In  the  south 
they  are  called  Poligars,  and  consist  of 
the  tribes  of  Marawars,  Kallars  (see 
COLLEBY),  Bedars  (see  BYDE),  Kamuses 
(see  BAMOOSY) :  and  in  the  North  are  re- 
presented by  the  Kolis  (see  COOLY)  of 
Guzerat,  and  the  Gujars  (see  QOOJXJB)  of 
the  N.W.  Provinces.'*  —  Sir  Walter  Elliot, 
in  J.  Ethn.  Soc.  L.,  N.S.  i.  112. 

[POLIGAB  DOa,  s.  A  large  breed 
of  dogs  found  in  S.  India.  "  The 
Polygar  do^  ia  large  and  powerful, 
and  is  peculiar  in  being  without  hair  " 
{Balfaur,  Oycl.  i.  568).] 

[18.53. — "It  was  evident  that  the  original 
breed  had  been  crossed  with  the  bulldog, 
or  the  large  Poligar  dog  of  India."  — 
Campbell,  Old  Forest  Ranger,  3rd  ed.  p.  12.] 

POLLAM,  8.  Tam.  pdlaiyam ;  Tel. 
pdlemu ;  (see  under  POLIGAB). 

1783. — **  The  principal  reason  which  they 
assigned  against  the  extirpation  of  the 
polygan  (see  POLIGAB)  was  that  the 
weavers  were  protected  in  their  fortresses, 
lliey  mip^ht  have  added,  that  the  Company 
itself  which  stung  them  to  death,  had  been 
warmed  in  the  bosom  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  ;  for  on  the  taking  of  Madra.s  by  the 
French,  it  was  in  their  hospitable  poUamfl 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  found  refuge 
and  protection." — Burke's  Speech  on  Fox's 
E.  I.  Bill,  in  Works,  iii.  488. 

1796. — "Having  submitted  the  general 
remarks  on  the  PoUams  I  shall  proceed  to 
observe  that  in  general  the  conduct  of  the 
Poligan  is  much  better  than  could  be 
expected  from  a  race  of  men,  who  have 
hitherto  been  excluded  from  those  ad- 
vantages, which  almost  always  attend 
con(]uered  countries,  an  intercourse  with 
their  conquerors.  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  when  I  arrived  they  had  never 
seen  a  European.  .  .' ." — Report  on  iyindi{jal, 
by  Mr,  Wynch,  quoted  in  ffelson's  Madura, 
Pt.  iv.  p.  15. 

POLO,  s.  The  game  of  hockey  on 
horseback,  introduced  of  late  years 
into  England,  under  this  name,  which 
comes  from  Baltl ;  polo  being  properly 
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in  the  lanffdtge  of  that  region  the  ball 
used  in  tne  game.      The  game  thus 
lately  revived  was  once  known  and 
practised  (though   in    various  forms) 
from  Provence  to  the  borders  of  China 
(see  CHICANE).     It  had  continued  to 
-exist  down  to  our  own  day,  it  would 
«eem,  only  near  the  extreme  East  and 
the  extreme  West  of  the  Himalaya, 
viz.  at  Manipur  in  the  East  (between 
Cachar  and  Burma),  and  on  the  West 
in  the  high  valley  of  the  Indus  (in 
Ladak,  Balti,   Astor  and  Gilgit,  and 
extending  into    Chitral).      From  the 
former  it  was  first   adopted  by  our 
countrymen  at  Calcutta,  and  a  little 
later  (about  1864)  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Punjab,  almost  simultaneously 
from  the  Lower  Provinces  and  from 
Kashmir,  where  the  summer  visitors 
had  taken  it  up.     It  was  first  plaved 
in  England,  it  would  seem  at  Alder- 
shot,    m  July   1871,  and  in    August 
of  the  same"  year  at  Dublin  in  the 
Phoenix  Park.    The  next  year  it  was 
played  in  many  places.*    But  the  first 
mention  we  can  find  in  the  Times  is 
-a  notice  of  a  match  at  Lillie-Bridge, 
July    11,    1874,    in    the    next    day's 
paper.    There  is  mention  of  the  game 
m  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  July 
20,  1872,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  new 
invention  by  British  officers  in  India. 
[According  to  the  author  of  the  Bad- 
minton  Lthrary  treatise  on  the  game, 
it  was  adopted  by  Lieut.  Sherer  in 
1854,  and  a  club  was  formed  in  1859. 
The  same  writer  fixes  its  introduction 
into  the  Punjab  and  N.W.P.  in  1861- 
'62.      See  also  an    article    in    Baily's 
Magazine  on  "The  Earlv  History  of 
Polo"    (June     1890).      the    Central 
Asian  form  is  described,    under  the 
name  of  Baiga  or  Koh-hiira^  'grey  wolf,* 
by   Schuyler  (Turkistany  i.  268  seqq.) 
and  that  in  Dardistan  by  Biddulph 
(Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosk,  84  segq^."] 
In  Ladak  it  is  not  indigenous,  but  an 
introduction  from  Baltistan.      See  a 
careful  and  interesting  account  of  the 
game  of  those  parts  in  Mr.  F.  Drew's 
excellent    book.     The    Jummoo     and 
Kashmir  Territories,  1876,  pp.  380-392. 
We  learn  from  Professor  Tylor  that 
the  game  exists  still  in  Japan,  and  a 
very  curious  circumstance  is  that  the 
polo  racket,  just  as  that  described  by 


♦  See  detailg  In  the  Fidd  of  Nov.  15,  1884, 
IX  667,  courteouBly  given  In  reply  to  a  query  from 
the  present  writer.  ' 


Jo.  Cinnamus  in  the  extract  under 
CHICANE  has  survived  there.  [Sec 
Chamberlain,  Things  Japanese^  3rd  ed. 
333  seqq.l 

1835.— "The  ponies  of  Muneepoor  hold  a 
very  conspicuous  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
«|e  inhabitants.  ...  The  national  game  of 
Hockey,  which  is  played  by  every  male  of 
the  country  capable  of  sitting  a  horse- 
renders  them  all  expert  equestrians  ;  and  it 
was  by  men  and  horses  so  trained,  that  the 
pnnces  of  Muneepoor  were  able  for  many 
yeare  not  only  to  repel  the  aggressions  o"f 
the  Burmahs,  but  to  save  the  whole  country 
.  .  .and  plant  their  banners  on  the  banks 
su  *S®  J*'«^attee."— />««Zi^rtoHV  Report  om, 
the  E.  Frontier  of  Br,  India,  31-32. 

.l?38^"AtShighurI  first  saw  the  game 
of  the  Chaughin,  which  was  plaved  the  day 
after  our  arrival  on  the  Mydan  or  plain  laid 
out  expressly  for  the  purpose.  ...  It  is  in 
fact  hocky  on  horseback.  The  baU,  which 
IS  larger  than  a  cricket  ball,  is  only  a  globe 
made  of  a  kind  of  willow-wood,  and  is  called 
in  Tibeti  *Pulu.'  ...  I  can  conceive  that 
the  Chaughin  requires  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
played.  It  is  the  fit  sport  of  an  equestrian 
nation.  .  .The  game  is  played  at  almost 
every  valley  m  Little  Tibet  and  the  adjoinimr 
countries  .  I^dakh,  Yessen,  Chitral  kcTi 
and  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  tried  on 
the  Hippodrome  at  Bayswater "—  Vigji, 

mtitrntr  '^''  ''^■"  ^ 

1848.— "An  assembly  of  all  the  principal 
inhabitants  took  place  at  Iskardo,  on  some 
occasion  of  ceremony  or  festivity.  ...  I 
was  thus  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  chaugan,  which  is  derived  from 
Persia,  and  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Vigne  as  hocky  on  horseback.  .  .  .  lAnre 
quadrangular  enclosed  meadows  for  this 
game  may  be  seen  in  all  the  larger  villages 
of  Balti,  often  surrounded  by  rows  of 
beautiful  willow  and  poplar  trees."— 2>r 
T.  ThofMon,  Himalaya  and  Ttbet^  260-261 

1875.- 
"Polo,     Tent-pegging,    Hurlingham,    the 
Rmk, 

I  leave  all  these  delights.** 

Browjiing,  Inn  Alburn^  23. 

POLLOCK-SAUa,  s.  Hind,  pdlak, 
pdlak-sdg;  a  poor  vegetable,  called 
also  *  country  spinach'  (Beta  vulgaris, 
or  B.  BengaUnsis,  Roxb.).  [Ri'ddell 
(Domest.  Econ.  579)  calls  it   *  Bengal 

POLONaA,    TIC-POLONOA,    s. 

A  very  noisonous  snake,  so  called  in 
Ceylon  (Bungarus  ?  or  Daboia  eUgans  T)  • 
Singh,  polongard.  [The  Madras  Glossi 
identifies  it  with  the  Daboia  eUgans, 
and  calls  it  'Chain  viper,  *  Necklace 
snake,'  *  Russell's  viper,'  or  cobm 
manilla      The  Singh,  name  is  said 
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to  be  titpolanga,  tit,  *  spotted/  pola7i- 
^o,  *  viper.'] 

1681. — "  There  is  another  venomous  snake 
caUed  Polongo,  the  most  venomous  of  all, 
that  kills  cattel.  Two  sorts  of  them  I  have 
Been,  the  one  ^en,  the  other  of  reddish 
gray,  full  of  white  rings  along  the  sides,  and 
About  five  or  six  feet  long." — Ktiox,  29. 

1825. — *'  There  are  only  four  snakes  ascer- 
tained to  be  poisonous ;  the  cobra  de  capello 
is  the  most  common,  but  its  bite  is  not  so 
certainly  fatal  as  that  of  the  tic  polonga, 
which  destroys  life  in  a  few  minutes." — Jan. 
JTeber,  in  ff.*8  Journal,  ed.  1844,  ii.  167. 

POMFBET,  POMPHBET,  s.     A 

genus  of  sea-fish  of  broad  compressed 
form,  embracing  several  species,  of 
^ood  repute  for  the  table  on  all  the 
Indian  coasts.  According  to  Day  they 
are  all  reducible  to  StromateiLS  sinen- 
sisj  *the  white  Pomfret,'  Str.  cinereus, 
which  is,  when  immature,  *  the  silver 
Pomfret^'  and  when  mature,  '  the  gray 
Pomfret,'  and  Str.  niger,  '  the  black  P.* 
The  French  of  Pondicherry  call  the 
fish  pampU.  We  cannot  connect  it 
with  the  TofixCKos  of  Aelian  (xv.  23) 
and  Athenaeus  H^ib.  VII.  cap.  xviii. 
jeo£.)  which  is  iaentified  with  a  very 
different  fish,  the  *  pilot-fish'  {Nau- 
crates  ductor  of  Day).  The  name  is 
probably  from  the  Portuguese,  and  a 
corruption  of  pampano,  *a  vine-leaf,' 
from  supposea  resemblance ;  this  is 
the  Portuguese  name  of  a  fish  which 
occurs  just  where  the  pomfret  should 
be  mentioned.    Thus : 

[1508.—"  The  best  fish  is  called  Mordexiin, 
PamiMUlO,  and  Tatiingo." — Linsc)uyten^  Hak. 
Soo.  u.  11.] 

1618.— "The  fishes  of  this  Mediterranean 
<the  Malayan  sea)  are  verv  savoury  sables, 
and  seer  fish  {senras)  and  pampanoB,  and 
rays.  .  .  ,**—Oodinho  de  JCredia,  f .  33w. 

[1703.—".  .  .  Albacores,  Daulphins, 
Famnphlets."  —  In  VuUf  ]Iedge£  Dtopryy 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  occxxxiv.] 

1727. — "  Between  Citmiaca  and  Ballcuore 
Rivers  ...  a  very  delicious  Fish  called  the 
Panrplee,  come  in  Sholes,  and  are  sold  for 
two  Pence  per  Hundred.  Two  of  them  are 
sufficient  to  dine  a  moderate  Man." — .1. 
Jlammm,  i.  396 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1810.— 
"  Another  face  look'd  broad  and  bland 

like  pamplet  floundering  on  the  sand  ; 

Whene'er  she  turned  her  piercing  stare, 

She  seemed  alert  to  spring  in  air." — 

Malay  verses,  renaered  by  Jh:  Leyden, 
in  Maria  Oraham,  201. 

1818. — "  The  pomfret  is  not  unlike  a  small 
turbot,  but  of  a  more  delicate  flavour  ;  and 
epicures  esteem  the  black  pomfret  a  great 

2  z 


dainty."— /or6e»,   Or,  Mem.  i.  52-53;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  36]. 

[1822.—** ...  the  lad  was  brought  up  to 
cateh  pamphlets  and  bombaloes.  .  .  ." — 
Wallace,  Fifteen  Year^  in  India,  106.] 
•  1874. — **The  greatest  pleasure  in  Bombay 
was  eating  a  fish  called  *  pomfret.' "—iSiaL 
Rev.,  30th  May,  690. 

[1896.—**  Another  account  of  this  sort  of 
seme  fishing,  for  catching  pomfret  fish,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Gueritz."— Zt«^  Roth,  Natives 
of  Saravxik,  i.  455.] 

POMMELO,      PAMPELMOOSE, 

&c.,  s.  Citrus  decumanaj  L.,  the  largest 
of  the  orange-tribe.  It  is  the  same 
fruit  as  the  shaddock  of  the  West 
Indies ;  but  to  the  larger  varieties 
some  form  of  the  name  Poramelo 
seems  also  to  be  applied  in  the  West. 
A  small  variety,  with  a  fine  slcin,  is 
sold  in  London  shops  as  "the  For- 
bidden fruit."  The  fruit,  though 
frown  in  gardens  over  a  great  part  of 
ndia,  really  comes  to  perfection  only 
near  the  Equator,  and  especially  in 
Java,  whence  it  was  probably  brought 
to  the  continent.  For  it  is  called  in 
Bengal  Batdvi  nimbu  (i.e.  Citrus  Batn- 
viana).  It  probably  did  not  come  to 
India  till  the  17th  jjentury  ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Am.  According  to 
Bretschneider  the  Pommelo  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient  Chinese  Book  of 
the  Shu-King.  Its  Chinese  name  is 
Yu. 

The  form  of  the  name  which  we 
have  put  first  is  that  now  general  in 
Anglo-Indian  use.  But  it  is  probably 
only  a  modern  result  of  *  striving  after 
meaning '  (quasi  Pomo-melone  ?).  Among 
older  authors  the  name  goes  through 
many  strange  shapes.  Tavernier  calls 
it  pompone  (Vov.  des  Indes,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  24  ;  [ed.  Ball,  ii.  360]),  but  the 
usual  French  name  is  pampel-mousse. 
Dampier  has  Pumplenose  (ii,  125)  ; 
Lockyer,  Pumplemuse  (61) ;  Forrest, 
Pummel-nose  (32) ;  Ives,  ^pimple-noses, 
called  in  the  West  Indies  Chudocks '  [191. 
Maria  Graham  uses  the  French  spell- 
ing (22).  Pampoleon  is  a  form  un- 
known to  us,  but  given  in  the  Etig. 
Cyclopaedia.  Molesworth's  Mardthi 
Did.  gives  *^  jxipannasj  papanns,  or 
papanis  (a  word  of  S.  America)."  We 
are  unable  to  give  the  true  etymology, 
though  Littre  says  boldly  "Tamoul, 
baTnbolimas."  Ainslie  (Mat.  Medica, 
1813)  gives  Poomlimas  as  the  Tamil, 
whilst  Balfour  (Cycl.  of  hidia)  gives 
Pumpalimas  and  Bamhxdimas  as  Tamil» 
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Bombarimata  and  Pampara-pancua  as 
Telugu,  Bambali  naringi  as  Malayalim. 
But  if  these  are  real  words  they 
appear  to  be  corruptions  of  some 
foreign  term.  [Mr.  F.  Bi-andt  points 
out  that  the  above  forms  are  merely 
various  attempts  to  transliterate  a  word 
which  is  in  Tamil  pcmitHdirruUu,  while 
the  Malayalim  is  hambdli  -  ndrakam 
^hambiU  tree.'  According  to  the 
Madras  Gloss,  all  these^  as  well  as  the 
English  forms,  are  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Malay  pumpulmas.  Mr. 
Skeat  writes :  **  in  an  obsolete  Malay 
diet.,  by  Howison  (1801)  I  find 
^poompl&mooSy  a  fruit  brought  from 
India  by  Captain  Shaddock,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  planted  at  Barbadoes,' 
and  afterwards  obtained  his  name : 
the  affix  771008  appears  to  be  the  Dutch 
moeSj  'vegetable.^**  If  this  be  so,  the 
Malay  is  not  the  original  form.] 

1661.— "The  fruit  called  by  the  Nether- 
landers  Ptimpelmoos,  bv  the  Portugruese 
Jambociy  grows  in  superfluity  outside  the 
city  of  Batavia.  .  .  .  This  fruit  is  larger  than 
any  of  the  lemon  -  kind,  for  it  grows  as 
large  as  the  head  of  a  child  of  10  years  old. 
Hie  core  or  inside  is  for  the  most  part 
reddish,  and  has  a  kind  of  sourish  sweet- 
ness, tasting  like  nnripe  grapes."  —  Walter 
SchMUm,2S& 

PONDICHEBBT,  n.p.  This  name 
of  what  is  now  the  chief  French  settle- 
ment in  India,  is  Pudu-ch^cher%  or 
Puthuggeriy  *New  Town,'  more  cor- 
rectly Pudur-vaif  Puthuvaiy  meaning 
*New  Place.'  C.  P.  Brown,  however, 
says  it  is  Pvdi-cherUy  *New  Tank.' 
The  natives  sometimes  write  it  Pkul- 
rheri.  [Mr.  Garstin  (Man,  S.  Arcot^ 
422)  says  that  Hindus  call  it  PtUhuvai 
or  Puthu^gerij  while  Musulmans  call 
it  Puleheriy  or  as  the  Madras  Gloss, 
writes  the  word,  Pulchari.] 

1680.— "Mr.  Edward  Bn^en,  arrived 
from  Porto  No70,  reports  arrival  at  Puddi- 
oherry  of  two  French  ships  from  Surat, 
and  the  receipt  of  advices  of  the  death  of 
Sevajie. "—For<  Si.  Geo.  Consn.,  May  23. 
In  Notej  and  Extt.  No.  iii.  p.  20. 

[1683.—"  .  .  .  Interlopers  intend  to  settle 
att  Yerampatnam,  a  place  neer  Pulli- 
eherry.  .  .  ."—Prinole,  Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo., 
1st  ser.  ii.  41.  In  iv.  113  (1685)  we  have 
Pondicherry.] 

1711.— "The  French  and  Danes  likewise 
hire  them  (Portuguese)  at  Pont  de  Cheree 
and  Trinoombar.  — i/oc^ei*,  286. 

1718.  —  "The  Fifth  Day  we  reached 
Badulscheri,  a  French  Town,  and  the  chief 
Seat  of  their  Missionaries  in  India." — Prop, 
qf  ike  Gospel,  p.  42. 


1726.  —  "Foedechery,'*  in  VaUmijm^ 
Choro,  11. 

1727.—"  Pnntioherry  is  the  nert  Place  o€ 
Note  on  this  Coast,  a  colony  settled  by  the 
French."—^.  HamilUm,  i.  356 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1753.— "  L'^tablissement  des  Francois  ^ 
Pondicheri  remonte  jusqu'en  I'ann^  1674  : 
mais  par  de  si  foihles  commencements,  qn'on 
n'auroit  eu  de  la  peine  k  imaginer,  que  lea 
suites  en  fussent  aussi  considerables." — 
D'AnvUle,  p.  121. 

1780.  —  "  An  English  officer  of  raxik, 
(veneral  Coote,  who  was  unequalled  amoDg^ 
his  compeers  in  ability  and  experience  in 
war,  and  who  had  frequently  fought  with 
the  French  of  Fhoolcheri  in  the  Kamatic 
and  .  .  .  had  as  often  gained  the  victory 
over  them.  .  .  ." — H.  of  Hyder  Sait^  413l 

PONQOL,  s.  A  festival  of  S.  India^ 
observed  early  in  January.  Tarn.  pOn- 
gdlj '  boiling ' ;  i.e.  of  the  rice,  because 
the  first  act  in  the  feast  is  the  boilinfr 
of  the  new  rice.  It  is  a  kind  of 
harvest-home.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it  bv  the  late  Mr,  C.  £. 
Gover  (J.  E.  As.  ^e.  N.S.  v.  91X  but 
the  connection  which  he  traces  wiili 
the  old  Vedic  reli^on  is  hardly  to  be 
admitted.  [See  the  meaning  of  the 
rite  discussed  by  Dr.  Fraser,  Golden 
Bought  2nd  ed.  iii.  305  seq.'\ 

1651. — " .  .  .  nous  parlerons  maintaoant 
du  Pongol,  qui  se  celebre  le  9  de  Janvier 
en  llionneur  du  Soleil.  ...  Us  cuiaent  dn 
ris  avec  du  laict.  .  .  .  Ce  ris  se  cuit  bon  la 
maison,  afin  que  le  Soleil  puiase  luire  dessns 
.  .  .  et  quand  ils  vo^ent,  qu'il  semble  le 
vouloir  retirer,  ils  cnent  d'une  roix  intel- 
ligible, Pongol,  Pongol,  Pongol,  PongoL .  .** 
—Ahr.  Roger,  Fr.  Tr.  1670,  pp.  237-8. 

1871.—"  Nor  does  the  genUe  and  kindly 
influence  of  the  time  cease  here.  The  fi1e< 
of  the  Munsif's  Court  will  have  been  exam- 
ined with  cases  from  Utigious  enemies  or 
greedy  money  lenders.  But  as  PoDgol 
comes  round  many  of  them  disappear.  .  .  . 
The  creditor  thinks  of  his  debtor,  the  debtor 
of  the  creditor.  The  one  relents,  the  other 
is  ashamed,  and  both  parties  are  saved  by 
a  compromise.  Often  it  happens  that  a 
process  is  postponed  'tiU  after  Pongol  I '  "— 
Gover,  as  above,  p.  96. 

POOJA,  s.  Properly  applied  to 
the  Hindu  ceremonies  in  idol- worship ; 
Skt.  pujd;  and  colloquially  to  any 
kind  of  rite.  Thus  jhandd  H  pujd^  or 
*Pooja  of  the  flag,*  is  the  sepoy  term 
for  what  in  St.  James's  Park  is  called 
*Troopinff  of  the  colours.'  [Used  in 
the  plursLl,  as  in  the  quotation  of  1900^ 
it  means  the  holidays  of  the  Duiga 
Puja  or  Dossera.] 

[1776.  —  ".  .  .  the  occupation  of  tiie 
Bramin  should  be  ...  to  cause  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  poojen,  i.e.  the  worship 
to  DewtM,  .  .  r—Halhed,  Code,  ed.  1781, 
Pref.  xm. 

[1813. — " .  .  .  the  Pundits  in  attendance 
commenced  the  pooj&,  or  sacrifice,  by 
pouring  milk  and  ourds  upon  the  branches, 
and  smearing  over  the'  leaves  with  wetted 
rice."— ^roK^Atow,  Letten,  ed.  1892,  p.  214.] 

1826.— "The  person  whose  steps  I  had 
been  watchixig  now  approached  the  sacred 
tree,  and  having  performed  pQJa  to  a  stone 
deity  at  its  foot,  proceed^  to  unmuffle 
himself  from  his  shawls.  .  .  ." — Pandurang 
Ifari,  26  ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  34]. 

1866.— "Yes,  Sahib,  I  Christian  boy. 
Plenty  poojah  do.  Sunday  time  never  no 
work  do." — Trevelyafif  The  Dawk  Bunffalaw, 
in  Fituer,  IxxiiL  226. 

1874.— "The  mass  of  the  ryots  who  form 
the  population  of  the  village  are  too  poor 
to  have  a  family  deity.  They  are  forced 
to  be  content  with  .  .  .  the  annual  pojahs 
performed  ...  on  behalf  of  the  village 
community." — Cal.  Rev.  No.  cxvii.  195. 

1879. — "Among  the  curiosities  of  these 
lower  galleries  are  little  models  of  costumes 
and  country  scenes,  among  them  a  grand 
pooja  under  a  tree." — ScU.  Rev.  No.  1251, 
p.  477. 

[1900. — "  Calcutta  has  .been  in  the  throes 
of  the  PujallB  since  yesterday." — Pioneer 
Maily  5  Oct.]. 

POOJABEE,  s.  Hind,  pujdri.  An 
officiating  priest  in  an  idol  temple. 

1702.— "  L'oflBce  de  poojari  ou  de  Pr6- 
tresse  de  la  Reine  m^re  ^tait  incompatible 
avec  le  titre  de  servante  du  Seigneur." — 
Lett.  Edif.  xi.  111. 

[1891.—"  Then  the  Pfljftri,  or  priest,  takes 
the  Bhuta  sword  and  bell  in  his  hands.  .  .  ." 
— Monier-  Willianu,  Brahmanism  and  Hindu- 
ism, 4th  ed.  249.]     . 

POOL,  8.  P.— H.  pul,  *a  bridffe,' 
Used  in  two  of  the  quotations  under 
the  next  article  for  'embankment.' 

[1812.— "The  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
river  ...  it  is  called  the  Pool  Khan.  ..." 
— Morier,  Jowmej/  th/rougk  Pertittf  124.] 

POOLBUNDT,  s.  F.^K.  pulhandl, 
*  Securing  of  bridges  or  embankments.' 
A  name  lormerly  given  in  Bengal  to 
a  civil  department  in  charge  of  the 
embankments.  Also  sometimes  used 
improperly  for  the  embankment  itself. 

[1765.— "  Deduct  Poolbundy  advanced 
for  repairs  of  dykes,  roads,  kc.'*^Verelst, 
View  of  Bengal,  App.  213. 

[c.  1781. — "  Pay  your  constant  devoirs  to 
ICarian  Allypore,  or  sell  yourself  soul  and 
body  to  Foollmndy."- Ext.  from  Micky's 
Gazette,  in  Butteed,  Eclvoet  of  Old  Calcutta, 
3rd  ed.  178.^  This  refers  to  Impey,  who  was 
called  by  this  name  in  allusion  to  a  lucrative 
contract  given  to  his  relative,  a  Mr.  Fraser.] 


1786.  —  "  That  the  Superintendent  of 
Poolbundy  Repairs,  after  an  accurate  and 
diligent  survey  of  the  bunds  and  nools,  and 
the  provincial  Council  of  Burdwan  .  .  . 
had  delivered  it  as  their  opinion.  .  .  ." — 
Articles  of  Charge  againtt  Warren  ffastinrjSy 
in  Burke,  vii.  98. 

1802.—"  The  Collector  of  Midnapore  has 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  pool- 
bundy, and  in  a  very  ample  report  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  has  described  certain 
abuses  and  oppressions,  consisting  chiefly  of 
pressing  ryots  to  work  on  the  pools,  which 
call  aloud  for  a  remedy. "—F^fth  Report, 
App.  p.  558. 

1810.—" ...  the  whole  is  obliged  to  be 
preserved  from  inundation  by  an  embank- 
ment called  the  pool  bandy,  maintained 
at  a  very  great  and  regular  expense." — 
WUliaiMon,  V.  M.,  ii.  365. 

POON,  PEON,  &c.,  s.  Can.  pwme, 
[Mai.  ow7i7ia,  Skt.yw?iwfgra].  A  timber 
tree  {Ualophyllum  inophyllum,  L.)  which 
grows  in  the  forests  of  Canara,  &c.,  and 
which  was  formerly  used  for  masts, 
whence  also  called  Tnast-wood.  [Liu- 
schoten  refers  to  this  tree,  but  not  by 
name  (Hak.  Soc.  i.  67).] 

[1727. — ".  .  .  good  Poon-masts,  stronger 
but  heavier  than  Firr." — A.  Hamilton^  ed. 
1744,  i.  267. 

[1776.—".  .  .  Pohoon-masts,  chiefly  from 
the  Malabar  coast." — Qroise,  2nd  ed.  ii  109.] 

[1773.— "Poon  tree  ...  the  wood  light 
but  tolerably  strong ;  it  is  frequently  used 
for  masts,  but  unless  great  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  wet  from  the  ends  of  it,  it  soon 
rots."— /wj,  460.] 

1835.— "Peon,  or  Puna  ...  the  largest 
sort  is  of  a  light,  bright  colour,  and  may  be 
had  at  Mangalore,  from  the  forests  of 
Corumcul  in  Canara,  where  it  grows  to  a 
length  of  150  feet.  At  Mangalore  I  pro- 
cured a  tree  of  this  sort  that  would  have 
made  a  foremast  for  the  Leander,  60-gun 
ship,  in  one  piece,  for  130O  Rupees." — Bdye, 
in  J.  R.  At.  Soc.  ii.  354. 

POONAMALEE,  n.p.  A  town, 
and  formerly  a  military  station,  in  the 
Chingleput  Dist.  of  Madras  Presidency, 
13  miles  west  of  Madraa  The  name  is 
given  in  the  Imp.  Gazetteer  as  Puna- 
mallu  (?),  and  Ponda  maldi,  whilst 
Col,  Branfill  gives  it  as  "  Puntha  malli 
for  Puvirunthainalli"  without  further 
explanation.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
Tam.  PundamalH,  *  town  of  the  jasmine- 
creeper,^  which  is  largely  grown  there 
for  the  supply  of  the  Madras  markets. 

[1876.— "The  dog,  a  small  piebald  cur, 
with  a  short  tail,  not  unlike  the  *Poona- 
mallee  terrier,'  which  the  British  soldier 
is  wont  to  manufacture  from  Pariah  dogs 
for    'Griffins'    with   sporting   proclivities. 
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POONOEE,  PHOONaY,  s.     The 

name  most  commonly  given  to  the 
liuddhist  religieux  in  British  Burma. 
The  word  (p^hun-gyi)  signifies  *  great 
glory.' 

1782.— "..  .  leura  Prfttres  .  .  .  sont 
nioins  instruits  que  lea  Brames,  et  portent 
le  nom  de  PongiUB." — SonJienUy  ii.  301. 

1795. — **  From  the  many  oonvents  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  the  number  of 
Khahans  and  PhongiB  must  be  very  con- 
siderable; I  was  told  it  exceeded  l&OO." — 
*SymeSf  Embassy  to  Ava,  210. 

1834.—'*  The  Talapoins  are  called  by  the 
Burmese  PhOZlghJA»  which  term  means  great 
elory,  or  Rahaju,  which  means  perfect." — 
BpjBigandety  in  J,  Ivd.  Archip,  iv.  222-3. 

[1886.  —  "Every  Burman  has  for  some 
time  during  his  life  to  be  a  Pohllgee,  or 
monk."— Lorfy  Dufferiny  Viceregal  L^ty  177.] 

POOBAnA,  s.  Skt.  jmrdna,  *old,' 
hence  *  legendary,'  and  thus  applied  as 
a  common  name  to  18  books  which 
contain  the  legendary  mythology  of 
the  Brahmans. 

1612.—".  .  .  These  books  are  divided 
into  bodies,  members,  and  joints  {cortosy 
viembroSf  e  ariiculosS  ...  six  which  they 
call  Xastra  (see  SHASTEB),  which  are  the 
bodies;  eighteen  which  they  call  Purani, 
which  aise  the  members  ;  twenty -eight  called 
Aganumi  which  are  the  joints." — douto,  Dec 
V.  Uv.  vi.  cap.  8. 

1651.  —  "  As  their  Poranas,  t.«.  old 
histories,  relate." — RogeriuSf  153. 

[1667.  —  "  When  they  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit  .  .  .  they  generally 
study  the  Purana,  which  is  an  abridg- 
ment and  interpretation  of  the  Beths  "  (see 
YEDASy—Bemier,   ed.   dmstahUy  p.  835.] 

c.  1760.— "Le  l)itran  comprend  dix-huit 
livres  qui  renferment  I'histoire  sacr^e,  aui 
contient  les  dogmes  de  la  religion  dee 
Bramines." — EncyclopSdiey  xxvii.  807. 

1806.  —  "  Ceux-ci,  calculoient  tout  haut 
de  m^moire  tandis  que  d'autres,  plus 
avano^,  lisoient,  d'un  ton  chantant,  leurs 
Pourans." — Haa/nery  i.  130. 

P00BX7B,    and    POOBBEEA,    ss. 

ILind, purah,purh^  'the  East,'  from  Skt. 
purva  or  purbay  *  in  front  of/  as  pascha 
(Hind,  pachham)  means  'behind'  or 
'westerly'  and  daJcshina,  'right-hand' 
or  southerly.  In  Upper  India  the 
term  means  usually  Ouoh,  the  Benares 
division,  and  Behar.  Hence  Poorbeea 
(purhiya\  a  man  of  those  countries, 
was,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bengal 
army,   often    used    for   a   sepoy,  the 


majority    being    recruited    in     those 
provinces. 

1553.— "Omaum(Humayun)Patxiah  .  .  . 
resolved  to  follow  Xerchau  (Sher  Khan)  and 
try  his  fortunes  against  him  .  .  .  and  thej 
met  close  to  the  river  Gkinges  before  it 
unites  with  the  river  Jamona,  where  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  city 
called  Canose  (Ganauj),  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  kingdom  of  Dely.  Xerchan  was  beyond 
the  river  in  the  tract  which  the  natives  call 
Porba.  .  .  r—BarroSy  IV.  ix.  9. 

[1611.  —  "Pierb  is  400  coae  long.'*  — 
Jourdain.  quoted  in  Sir  T,  Roe.  Hak.  Soc 
ii.  688.] 

1616.  —  "  Bengala,  a  most  spadoua  and 
fruitful  province,  but  more  properly  to  be 
called  a  kingdom,  which  hath  two  very 
large  provinces  within  it,  Porb  and  Patan, 
the  one  lying  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river." — Terry,  ed.  1665, 
p.  857. 

1666.— "La  Province  de  Halabas  s'appel- 
loit  autrefois  Poxop.  .  .  ."—Tkevenoi,  ▼.  197. 

[1778.— "Instead  of  marching  with  the 
great  army  he  had  raised  into  the  Pnr- 
bunean  country  ...  we  were  informed  he 
had  turned  his  arms  against  us.  .  .  ." — 
Jvesy  91.] 

1881.— 
"...  My  lands  were  taken  away. 

And  the  Company  gave  me  a  pension  of 
just  eight  annas  a  day ; 

And  the  Poorbeaha  swaggered  about  oar 

streets  as  if  they  had  done  it  all.  ..." 

Attar  Sinah  loquitwr,   by  ^  Sowar ^' 

Sir  M.   Durand    in  an  Indian 

paper,  the  name  and  date  losL. 

POOTLY  NAUTGH,  s.  Properly 
Kind.  Jedth-putli-ndck,  *  wooden-puppet- 
dance.'    A  puppet  show. 

c.  1817.— "The  day  after  tomorrow  will 
be  my  lad  James  Dawson's  birthday,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  pattQUy-iiAiitch  in  the 
evening."— if r*.  Sfiencood's  Stories,  291. 

POPPEB-CAKE,  in  Bombay,  and 
in  Madras  popadam,  as.  These  are 
apparently  the  same  word  and  thin^ 
though  to  the  former  is  attributed  a 
Hind,  and  Mahr.  origin  pcfpar,  Skt. 
parpata,  and  to  the  latter  a  Tamil 
one,  pappadam,  as  an  abbreviation  of 
panippu  -  adarn^  *  lentil  cake.'  [The 
Madras  Gloss,  gives  TeL  appaiam^ 
Tarn,  appalam  (see  HOPPEBX  and  Mai. 
pappataniy  from  parivpu^  'cUialL,'  atOy 
*  cake.']  It  is  a  kind  of  thin  scone  or 
wafer,  made  of  any  kind  of  pulse  or 
lentil  Hour,  seasoned  with  assafoetida, 
&c.,  fried  in  oil,  and  in  W.  India  baked 
crisp,  and  often  eaten  at  European 
tables  as  an  accompaniment  to  curr}\ 
It  is  not  bad,  even  to  a  novice. 
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1814. — "They  are  very  fond  of  a  thin 
cake,  or  wafer,  called  poinper,  made  from 
the  flour  of  cord  or  meuik  .  .  .  highly 
aeaeoned  with  assa-f oetida ;  a  salt  called 
pamST-ihor;  and  a  very  hot  maasaula  (see 
MUBSALLA),  compounded  of  turmeric, 
black  pepper,  gins^er,  garlic,  aeveral  kinds 
of  warm  seeds,  and  a  quantity  of  the  hottest 
Chili  pepper."  — ^orft«.  Or,  Mem.  ii.  50; 
[2nd  ed.  1.347]. 

1820.— "Papadoms  (fine  cakes  made  of 
gram-flour  ana  a 'fine  species  of  alkali,  which 
gives  them  an  agreeable  salt  taste,  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  yeast,  making  them 
rise,  and  become  ver^  cnsp  when  fried.  .  .  ." 
— As,  lUsearcheij  xiii.  315. 

n  "Paper,  the  flour  of  ooreed  (see 
OOBD),  sal^  assa-foetida,  and  various 
spices,  made  into  a  paste,  rolled  as  thin  as 
a  wafer,  and  dried  m  the  sun,  and  when 
wanted  for  the  table  baked  crisp.  .  .  ." — 
T.  Coaiet,  in  TV.  Lit,  8oe.  Bo.  iii.  194. 

POBOA,  n.i>.  In  Imp,  Gazetteer 
Porakdd,  also  called  Piraccuta;  properly 
PurOkkddu,  [or  according  to  the  madras 
Gloss.  PurakkdtUy  Mai.  pura,  *  outside,' 
kdtu,  *  jungle '].  A  town  on  the  coast  of 
Travancore,  formerly  a  separate  State. 
The  Portuguese  had  a  fort  here,  and  the 
Dutch,  in  the  17th  century,  a  factory. 
Fra  Paolina  (1796)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
very  populous  city  full  of  merchants, 
Mahommedan,  Christian,  and  Hindu. 
It  is  now  insignificant.  [See  Logan^ 
Malabar,  i.  338  J 

[16d3-4.— "  Your  (factories  of  Carwarr  and 
Forquatt  are  continued  but  to  very  little 
puipose  to  you." — Forregt,  Bcmhay  Letter », 

POEOELAIN,  8.  The  history  of 
this  word  for  China-ware  appears  to  be 
as  follows.  The  family  of  univalve 
mollusks  called  Cypraeidae,  or  Cowries, 
(q.v.)  were  in  medieval  Italy  called 
porcellana  and  porcelletta,  almost  cer- 
tainly from  their  strong  resemblance 
to  the  body  and  back  of  a  pig,  and  not 
from  a  grosser  analogy  suggested  by 
Mahn  (see  in  Littre  s^ib  voce).  That 
this  is  so  is  strongly  corroborated  l)y 
the  circumstance  noted  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  (see  Eng.  Cyc.  Nat.  Hist.  s.v. 
Oypra^eidae)  that  Pig  is  the  common 
name  of  shells  of  this  family  on  the 
English  coast ;  whilst  How  also  seems 
to  oe  a  name  of  one  or  more  kinds. 
The  enamel  of  this  shell  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  form 
a  coating  for  ornamental  pottery,  &c., 
whence  the  early  application  of  the 
term  porcellana  to  the  nne  ware  brought 
from  the  far  East.    Both  applications 


of  the  term,  viz.  to  cowries  and  to 
China-ware,  occur  in  Marco  Polo  (see 
below).  The  quasi-analogous  applica- 
tion of  i>^  in  Scotland  to  earthen- ware, 
noticea  in  an  imaginary  quotation 
below,  is  probably  quite  an  accident, 
for  there  appears  to  be  a  Gaelic  pige^ 
*an  earthen  jar,'  &c.  (see  Skeat,  s.v. 
piggin).  We  should  not  fail  to  recall 
Dr.  Johnson's  etymology  of  porcelaine 
from  ^^^mir  cent  ann^esy'  because  it 
was  believed  by  Eui-opeans  that  the 
materials  were  matured  under  ground 
100  years  !  (see  quotations  below  from 
Barbiosa,  and  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown). 

c.  1250. — Capmany  has  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  work  cited.  Though  the  same 
writer  published  the  Laws  of  the  Consulado 
del  Mar  in  1791,  he  has  deranged  the  whole 
of  the  chapters,  and  this,  which  he  has 
quoted,  is  omitted  altogether ! 

"In  the  XLIVth  chap,  of  the  maritime 
laws  of  Barcelona,  which  are  undoubtedly 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, tiiere  are  regulations  for  the  return 
cargoes  of  the  ships  trading  with  Alexandria. 
...  In  this  are  enumerated  among  articles 
brought  from  Egypt  .  .  .  cotton  in  bales 
and  spun  wool  de  capelU  (for  hats  ?),  porce* 
lanas,  alum,  elephants'  teeth.  .  .  ." — Me- 
moriaa.  Hist,  de  Barcelona^  f,  Pt  ii.  p.  44.  • 

1298.  —  '*  II  out  monoie  en  tel  mainero 
con  je  voz  dirai,  car  il  espendent  poroelaine 
blance,  celle  qe  se  trovent  en  la  mer  et  (je 
se  metent  au  cuel  des  chienz,  et  vailent  les 
quatre-vingt  poroelaines  un  saic  d'anent 
qe  sunt  deus  venesians  gros.  .  .  ." — Marco 
PolOf  oldest  French  text,  p.  132. 

,,  "Et  encore  voz  di  qe  en  cesto 
provence,  en  une  cit6  qe  est  apelM  Tinugui, 
se  font  escuelle   de  poroellaine  grant  et 

?itet  les  plus  belles  qe  I'en  peust  deviser." — 
bid.  180. 

c.  1328. — "  Audivi  qubd  ducentas  civitates 
habet  sub  se  imperator  ille  (Magnus  Tar- 
tarus) majores  quam  Tholosa ;  et  ego  cert^ 
credo  qu6d  plures  habeant  homines.  ... 
Alia  non  sunt  quae  ego  sciam  in  isto  imperio 
digna  relatione,  nisi  vasa  pulcherrima,  et 
nobilissima,  atque  virtuosa  porseleta."  — 
Jordani  Mirahilia,  p.  59. 

In  the  next  passage  it  seems  probable 
that  the  shells,  and  not  China  dishes, 
are  intended. 

c.  1343. — ".  .  .  ghomorabica,  vemico, 
armoniaco,  zaffiere,  coloquinti,  porcelldne, 
mirra,  mirabolani  ...  si  vendono  a  Yinegia 
a  cento  di  peso  sottile"  {i.e.  by  the  outcha 
hundredweight).  —  yv^oZotti,  Practica  delia 
Mercatura,  p.  134. 

c.  1440.—".  .  .  this  Cim  and  Macinn  that 
I  haue  before  named  arr  ii  verie  great 
provinces,  thinhabitants  whereof  arr  idol- 
aters, and  there  make  they  vessells  and 
disshes  of  Porcellana."— C/iow/a  Barbaro, 
Huk.  Soc.  75. 
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In  the  next  the  shells  are  clearly 
intended : 

1442,—'*OabelU  dl  Fireme  .  .  .  Porcie- 
lette  mariDe,  la  libra  .  .  .  soldi  .  .  .  denari 
4."— (Tzaano,  Prat,  delta  Mercatura,  p.  23. 

1461.  —  "Porcellane  perai  20,  dok  7 
piattine,  6  acodelle,  4  grandi  e  una  piocida, 

Siattine  5  grandi,  8  scodelle,  una  biava,  e 
ue  blanche."— /;«<  of  Presenit  tent  by  the 
Soldan  of  Egypt  to  the  Doge  Pasquale  Male- 
piero.  In  Muraiori,  Rerum  Jtalieantm 
iSeriptoreSf  xxi.  col.  1170. 

1475. —  "The  seaports  of  Cheen  and 
Machin  are  also  laree.  Porcelain  is  made 
there,  and  sold  by  Ute  weight  and  at  a  low 
prioe." -^  NikUin,  in  Indm  in  the  XVth 
Cmt.,  21. 

1487. — ".  .  .  le  mando  lo  inventario  del 
presente  del  Soldano  dato  a  Lorenzo  .  .  . 
vasi  grandi  di  Porcellana  mai  pih  veduti 
simili  ne  meglio  lavorati.  .  .  .*'— Letter  of 
P,  da  Bibbieno  to  Olar.  de'  Medici,  in  Roscoe's 
Lorenzo,  ed.  1825,  ii.  371. 

1502. — "In  questo  tempo  abniBiomo  xxi 
nave  aopra  il  porto  di  Calechut ;  et  de  epse 
hebbe  iJite  drogarie  e  speciarie  che  caricho 
le  dicte  sei  nave.  Praeterea  me  ha  mandato 
sei  vasi  di  porzellana  excellitissimi  et  gradi: 
quatro  bochali  de  argento  grandi  c6  oerti 
altri  vasi  al  modo  loro  per  credentia."  — 
Letter  of  K.  Bmanuel,  13. 

1516. —  '*  They  make  in  this  country  a 
great  quantity  of  porcelains  of  different 
sorts,  very  fine  and  good,  which  form  for 
them  a  great  article  of  trade  for  all  parts, 
and  they  make  them  in  this  way.  They 
take  the  shells  of  sea-snails  (?  caracoli\  and 
eggshells,  and  pound  them,  and  with  other 
ingredients  make  a  paste,  which  they  put 
underground  to  refine  for  the  space  of  80 
or  100  years,  and  this  mass  of  paste  they 

leave  as  a  fortune  to  their  children.  .  .  ." 

Barbom,  in  Raviusio,  i.  320j'. 

1563.— (In  China)  "The  service  of  their 
meals  is  the  most  elegant  that  can  be, 
everything  being  of  very  fine  prooelana 
(although  they  also  make  use  of  silver  and 
gold  plate),  and  they  eat  everything  with  a 
fork  made  after  their  fashion,  never  putting 
a  hand  into  their  food,  much  or  little."— 
BarroSf  III.  ii.  7. 

1554.— (After  a  suggestion  of  the  identity 
of  the  voML  mvrrhijia  of  the  ancients): 
"Ce  nom  de  Porcelaine  est  donn6  k  plu- 
sieurs  coquilles  de  mer.  Et  pource  qu'vn 
beau  Vaisseau  d'vne  coauille  de  mer  ne  se 
pourroit  rendre  mieux  a  propos  suyuat  le 
nom  antique,  que  de  Tappelfer  de  Porce- 
laine i'ay  pens€  que  les  coquilles  polies  et 
luysantes,  resemblants  k  Nacre  de  perles, 
out  quel(me  aflBnit^  auec  la  mati^re  des 
vases  de  Porcelaine  antiques :  ioinct  aussi 
que  le  peuple  Fra9oi8  nomme  les  pates- 
nostres  faictes  de  gros  vignols,  patenostres 
de  Porcelaine.  Les  susdicts  vases  de  Por- 
celaine sont  transparents,  et  coustent  bien 
cher  au  Gaire,  et  disent  mesmement  qu'ilz 
les  apportent  des  Indes.  Mais  oela  ne  me 
sembla  vraysemblable :  car  on  n'en  voirroit 
paa  si  grande    quantity,   no    de   si  grades 


nieces,  s'il  failloit  apporter  de  a  loing. 
Vne  esguiere,  vn  pot,  on  vn  autre  vaianesu 
pour  petite  qu'elle  soit,  oonate  vn  diica:t: 
si  c'est  quelque  grJEd  vase,  fl  oonstera  d*&iiaii- 
tage."— P.  Belojiy  ObtervaHoM,  f.  134. 

c.  1560.— "And  because  there  are  m^ny 
opinions  among  the  Portngals  which  have 
not  beene  in  Uhiiuiy  about  where  this  Par- 
celane  is  made,  and  touching  the  subetanoe 
whereof  it  is  made,  some  saying,  that  it  is 
of  oysters  shels,  others  of  dung  rotten  of  & 
long  time,  because  they  were  not  enformed 
of  the  truth,  I  thought  it  conuenient  to 
tell  here  the  subetanoe.  .  .  .'* — Oatpar  dm, 
Cfruz,  in  Purchas,  iii.  177. 

[1605-6.—" .  .  .  China  dishes  or  Pofl^tan." 
—Birdwoody  First  Letter  Book,  77. 

[1612. — "Balanced  one  part  with  «*»<<«» 
wood,  Porcelain  and  pepper."  —  2>aji9en» 
Letters,  i.  197.] 

1615.— "If  we  had  in  England  beds  of 
poroelain  such  as  they  have  in  C%ina» — 
which  porcelain  is  a  kind  of  plaster  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  by  length  of  tame  oon- 
gealed  and  glazed  into  that  substance ; 
were  an  artificial  mine,  and  part  of  \ 
substance.  .  .  .**—Bacon^  Argument  o»  /»- 
peachment  qf  WaaU;  Work*,  by  SpedditM, 
&c.,  1859,  vii.  528. 

c.  1630.— "The  Bannyans  all  along  the 
sea-shore  pitch  their  Booths  ...  for  there 
they  sell  Calliooes,  China-satten,  PnioellaiB> 
ware,  soru tores  or  Cabbinets.  .  .  ." — Sir  T, 
Herbert,  ed.  1665,  p.  45. 

1650.— "We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved 
concerning  Porcellane  or  China  dishes, 
that  according  to  common  belief  they  are 
made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  preparation 
about  an  hundred  years  underground ;  for 
the  relations  thereof  are  not  only  divevs 
but  contrary ;  and  Authors  agree  not 
herein.  .  .  .Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vuiffar 
Errors,  ii.  5. 

[1652,— "Invited  by  Lady  Gerrard  I  went 
to  London,  where  we  had  a  greate  supper ; 
all  the  vessels,  which  were  innumerable,  were 
of  Porcelan,  she  having  the  most  ample  and 
richest  collection  of  that  curioeitie  in  Eng- 
land. "—.BiwZyit,  Diary,  March  19.] 

1726.— In  a  list  of  the  treasures  left  by 
Akbar,  which  is  given  by  Valentijn,  we 
find: 

"In  Poroelyn,  &c.,  Ropias  2507747."— 
iv.  (Suratte),  217. 

1880.— "'Vasella  quidem  delicatiora  et 
caerulea  et  venusta,  quibus  inhaeret  nes- 
cimus  quid  elegantiae,  pocoellaiia  vocantnr, 
quasi  (sed  nescimus  quare)  a  porceilis.  In 
partibus  autem  Britanniae  quae  8epien> 
trionem  s]>ectant,  vocabulo  forsan  analogo, 
vasa  grossiora  et  fusca  pigs  appellant  bar- 
bari,  quasi  (sed  quare  itemm  nescimus)  a 
porcis.  Narriscnchen  und  WeitgekotU, 
Etymol.  Universale,  s.v.  *Blue  China.*"— 
Motto  to  An  Ode  in  Brovn  Pig,  SL  Jaata'4 
Gazette,  July  17. 

POBQO,  8.  We  know  this  word 
oiilv  from  its  occurrence  in  the 
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f^uoted  ;  and  most  probably  the  expla- 
nation suggested  by  the  eaitor  of  the 
Nates  is  correct,  viz.  that  it  represents 
Port,  peragua.  This  word  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  pirogue^  used  by  the  French 
for  a  canoe  or  *  dug-out ' ;  a  term  said 
by  Littr6  to  be  {mroga)  Carib.  fOn 
the  passage  from  T.  Js.  quoted  below 
Sir  H.  Yule  has  the  following  note : 
"J.  {i.e.  T.)  B.,  the  author,  gives"  a 
rough  drawing.  It  represents  the 
Purgoe  as  a  somewhat  high-sterned 
lighter,  not  very  large,  with  five  oar- 
pins  a  side.  I  cannot  identify  it 
exactly  with  any  kind  of  modern 
boat  of  which  I  have  found  a  repre- 
sentation. It  is  perhaps  most  like  the 
paltodr.  I  think  it  must  be  an  Orissa 
word,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  in  any  dictionary,  Uriya  or 
Bengali."  On  this  Col.  Temple  says : 
"The  modem  Indian  palwdr  (Malay 
palwa)  is  a  skiff,  and  would  not  answer 
the  description."  Anderson  (ioc.  cit.) 
mentions  that  in  1685  several  "well- 
laden  Purgoes"  and  boats  had  put  in 
for  shelter  at  Rameswaram  to  the 
northward  of  Madapollam,  i.e,  on  the 
Ooromandel  Coast.  There  seems  to  be 
no  such  word  known  there  now.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  term  Punjoo 
is  probably  an  obsolete  Anglo-Indian 
corruption  of  an  Indian  corruption  of 
the  Port,  term  harco^  harca,  a  term  used 
for  any  kind  of  sailing  boat  by  the 
early  Portuguese  visitors  to  the  East 
{e.g.  lyAlboquerque,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  230  ; 
Vatco  da  Gama,  Hak.  Soc.  77,  240).] 

[1669-70.  — "A  Pnrgoo:  These  Vse  for 
the  most  part  between  Hugly  and  Pyplo 
and  Ballasore :  with  these  b(mts  they  carry 
goods  into  ye  Roads  on  board  English  and 
Datch,  &c.  Ship8,  they  will  Hue  a  longe 
time  in  ye  Sea,  bein^e  brought  to  anchor 
bv  ye  Sterne,  as  theire  Vsual  way  is." — 
MS.  by  T.  B.[ateman],  quoted  by  AncUrson, 
EnjgH*h  Intercourse  vnth  Siam,  p.  266.] 

1680.  — Ft.  St.  Geo.  Consn.,  Jany.  30, 
"records  arrival  from  the  Bay  of  the 
'Success,'  the  Captain  of  which  reports  that 


a  Forgo  [PeragiuL  ?,  a  fast-sailing  vessel, 
Clipper]  drove  ashore  in  the  ^y  about 
Peply.  .  .  ." — Notes  and  Exts,  No.  iii.  p.  2. 


ri683.— "The  Thomas  arrived  with  ye  28 
bales  of  Silk  taken  out  of  the  Pniga." — 
Hedges^  Diary ^  Hak.  Soc.  i.  65. 

[1685.  — "In  Hoogly  letter  to  Fort  St. 
<*eorge,  dated  Februarv  6  Porgo  occurs 
<;oupledwith  *  bora '(Hind.  6Aar,  *alighter'J." 
— Pn'ngle,  Diary  Ft,  *^f.  Qeo.  1st  ser.  iii.  165. 

POBTIA,  s.  In  S.  India  the 
common  name  of  the  Thespesia  popul- 


nea^  Lam.  (N.O.  Malvaceae),  a  favourite 
ornamental  tree,  thriving  best  near 
the  sea.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
Tamil  PuarassUj  *  Flower-king  ;  [jpu- 
varojni,  from  ptij  *  flower,'  ara^u,  *pee- 
pul  tree 'J.  In  Ceylon  it  is  c^led 
Suria  gansuri,  and  also  the  Tulip-tree. 

1742. — "Le  bois  sur  lequol  on  les  mot 
(les  toiles),  et  celui  ^u'oq  emoloye  pour  les 
battre,  sont  ordinairement  de  tamarinier, 
ou  d'un  autre  arbe  nomm€  porchi." — Letf. 
Edif.  xiv.  122. 

1860. — *  *  Another  useful  tree,  very  common 
in  Ceylon,  is  the  Suria,  with  flowers  so  like 
those  of  a  tulip  that  Europeans  know  it  as 
the  tulip  tree.  It  loves  the  sea  air  and 
saline  soils.  It  is  planted  all  along  the 
avenues  and  streets  m  the  towns  near  the 
coast,  where  it  is  equally  valued  for  its 
shade  and  the  beauty  of  its  yellow  flowers, 
whilst  its  tough  wood  is  used  for  carriage- 
shafts  and  gun-stocks." — TennefU*s  Ceylon, 
i.  117. 

1861.—  "  It  is  usual  to  plant  large  branches 
of  the  portia  and  banyan  trees  in  such  a 
slovenly  manner  that  there  is  little  pro- 
bability of  the  trees  thriving  or  being 
ornamental." — Qleghom,  Forests  and  Qardtns 
ofS,  India,  ld7. 

POBTO  NOVO,  n.p.  A  town  on 
the  coast  of  South  Arcot,  32  m.  S.  of 
Pondicherry.  The  first  mention  of 
it  that  we  have  found  is  in  Bocarro, 
Decada,  p.  42  (c.  1613).  The  name 
was  perhaps  intended  to  mean  *New 
Oporto,'  rather  than  *  New  Haven,'  but 
we  have  not  found  any  history  of  the 
name.  [The  Tamil  name  is  Parangi- 
pettai,  vEuropean  town,'  and  it  is 
called  by  Mahommedans  Mahmiid- 
bandar.'] 

1718.  —  "At  Night  we  came  to  a  Town 
called  Porta  Nova,  and  in  Malabarish 
PirmH  Potei  {Parangipe((ai)." — Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  ko.,  Pt.  li.  41. 

1726.— "The  name  of  this  city  (Porto 
Novo)  signifies  in  Portuguese  New  Haven, 
but  the  Moors  call  it  MohJiammed  Bendar 
.  .  .  and  the  Gentooa  Perringtjwmie," — 
ValfTitijn,  Cluyromandely  8. 

POBTO  PIQUENO,  POBTO 
OBANDE,  nn.  pp.  *  The  Little  Haven 
and  the  Great  Haven ' ;  names  by 
which  the  Bengal  ports  of  Satigam 
((j.v.)  and  Chatigam  (see  CHITTAOONO) 
respectively  were  commonly  known  to 
the  Portuguese  in  the  16th  century. 

1554.— "Porto Peqneno  deBemgala  .  .  , 
Cowries  are  current  in  the  country;  80 
cowries  make  1  pone  (see  PUN) ;  of  these 
pon^s  48  are  equal  to  1  laxin  more  or  less." 
—A.  Nunes,  37. 
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1554.—"  Porto  Grande  de  Benu/ala.  The 
maund  {mao\  by  which  they  weigh  all 
goods,  contains  40  Been  {eero8)y  each  seer 


18|  ouncee.  .  .  ." — A.  NuneSf  37. 

1568.— "lo  mi  parti  d'Orisa  per  Bengala 
al  Porto  Picheno  .  .  .  s'entra  nel  fiume 
Ganze,  dalla  bocca  del  qual  fiume  sino  a 
iSajUKjan  (see  SATIOAM)  cittk,  cue  si  famio 
negotij,  et  oae  i  mercadanti  si  riduconOi 
soDo  centi  e  venti  miglia,  che  si  fanno  in 
diciotto  hore  a  remi,  cio^,  in  tre  crescenti 
d'acqua,  che  aono  di  sei  here  runo." — Cet. 
Federici,  in  RamusiOf  iii.  392. 

1569. — "PartLBsemo  di  Sondiua,  et  giun- 
gessemo  in  Chitigan  il  tpnn  porto  di 
Hengala,  in  tempo  che  g^  i  Fortoghesi 
haueuano  fatto  puce  o  tregua  con  i  Rettori.'* 
—Ibid.  396. 

1595. — "  Besides,  you  tell  me  that  the 
traffic  and  commerce  of  the  Porto  Peqneno 
of  Bemguala  being  always  of  great  moment, 
if  this  goes  to  ruin  through  the  Mogors, 
they  win  be  ttie  masters  of  those  tracts." — 
LeUer  qf  the  K.  of  Portugal ^  in  Archiv. 
Port.  Orient.,  Fascio.  3,  p.  481. 

1596. — "And  so  he  wrote  me  that  the 
Commerce  of  Porto  Grande  of  Bengala  is 
flourishing,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Country 
had  remitted  to  the  Portuguese  3  per  cent, 
of  the  duties  that  they  used  to  pay." — 
Pnd.  p.  580. 

1598. — "  When  you  thinke  you  are  at  the 
point  de  Gualle,  to  be  assuirod'thereof,  make 
towards  the  Iland,  to  know  it  .  .  .  where 
commonlie  all  the  shippes  know  the  land, 
such  I  say  as  we  sayle  to  Bengalen,  or  to 
any  of  the  Hauens  thereof,  as  Porto  Peqneno 
or  Porto  Grande,  that  is  the  small,  or  the 
great  Haven,  where  the  Portingalles  doe 
trattique.  .  .  ,"  —  Lingchotntj  Book  III. 
p.  324. 

[c.  1617.— "Port  Grande,  PortPeqnina," 
in  »SVr  T.  Roe's  List,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  538/| 

POSTEEN,  s.  An  Afghan  leatheni 
pelisse,  generally  of  sheep-skin  with 
the  fleece  on.  Pers.  postm,  from  post, 
*  a  hide.' 

1080. — "Khwdja  Ahmad  came  on  some 
Government  business  to  Ghaznln,  and  it  was 
reported  to  him  that  some  merchants  were 
going  to  Turkist^n,  who  were  returning  to 
Ghaznfn  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The 
Khwiija  remembered  that  he  required  a 
certain  number  of  pofltina  (great  coats) 
every  year  for  himself  and  sons.  .  .  ." — 
Mzdm-ul-MvH;  in  EUiot,  ii.  497. 

1442.  —  "  His  Majesty  the  Fortunate 
Khakan  had  sent  for  the  Prince  of  Kalikfit, 
hordes,  pelisses  (pOBtin)  and  robes  woven  of 
gold.  .  .  ."—Abdurazzdk,  in  AV.  et  Extr. 
xiv.  Pt.  i.  437. 

[c.  1590. — "In  the  winter  season  there  is 
no  need  of  poshtins  (fur-lined  coats).  .  .  ." 
—Am,  ed.  JarreU,  ii.  337.] 

1862.— "Otter  skins  from  the  Hills  and 
Kashmir,  worn  as  Postins  by  the  Yar- 
kandis. "—Pun/a6  Trade  Report,  p.  65. 


POTTAH,  s.  Hind,  and  other 
vernaculars,  paUd^  &c.  A  document 
specifying  the  conditions  on  which 
lands  are  held  ;  a  lease  or  other  docu- 
ment securing  rights  in  land  or  house 
property. 

1778.—"!  am  therefore  hopeful  you  will 
be  kindly  pleased  to  excuse  me  the  five  lacs 
now  demanded,  and  that  nothing  may  be 
demanded  of  me  beyond  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  the  pottah." — The  Rajah  of 
Rfnares  to  Hastings,  in  Articles  of  Ckaty 
agatjut  H.,  Burke,  vi.  591. 

[I860.--*' By  the  Zumeendar,  then,  or  his 
under  tenant,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  land 
is  farmed  out  to  the  Ryuts  by  poifeaihs,  or 
agreements.  .  .  ." — Grant,  Rvnii  Life  i» 
Bmgal,  67. 

PBA,  PHBA,  PBAW,  s.  This  is 
a  term  constantly  used  in  Burma, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  in  that 
country,  in  its  constant  application  as 
a  style  of  respect,  addressed  or  applit^ 
to  ])ersons  and  things  of  especial 
sanctity  or  dignity.  Thus  it  is  ad- 
dre&sed  at  Court  to  the  King  ;  it  is  the 
habitual  designation  of  the  Buddha 
and  his  images  and  dagobas ;  of 
superior  ecclesiastics  and  sacred  books ; 
corresponding  on  the  whole  ,in  use, 
pretty  closely  to  the  Skt.  *Vr».  In 
Burmese  the  word  is  written  hkurdy 
but  pronounced  (in  Arakan)  p'hrd^ 
and  in  modern  Burma  Proper,  with 
the  usual  slurring  of  the  r,  P^hyd  or 
Pyd.  The  use  of  the  term  is  not  con- 
fined to  Burma ;  it  is  used  in  quite  a 
similar  way  in  Siam,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  quotation  below  from  Alal>aster ; 
the  word  is  used  in  the  same  form 
P^hra  among  the  Shans ;  and  in  t lie 
form  Prea,  it  would  seem,  in  Cam1x)ja. 
Thus  Gamier  speaks  of  Indra  and 
Vishnu  under  their  Cambojan  epithets 
as  Prea  En  atid  Prea  Noreai  (Nara- 
yana)  ;  of  the  figure  of  Buddha  enter- 
ing nirvdnay  as  Prea  Kippan  ;  of  the 
Kmff  ivho  built  the  great  temple  of 
Angkor  Wat  as  Prea  Kot  Melea,  of 
the  King  reigning  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  as  Prea  Ang  Reachea  Vodey, 
of  various  sites  of  t«niples  as  Preaeon. 
PreacaUf  Prea  Pitliu,  &c.  (Poj/of/r 
d^Eaeploration,  i.  26,  49,  388,  77,  85» 
72). 

The  word  p*hra  appears  in  composi- 
tion in  various  names  of  Burmese 
kings,  as  of  the  famous  AhmpliXd^ 
(1763-60),  founder  of  the  lat€  dynasty, 
and  of  his  son  Bodoah-plodk  (1781- 
1819).      In  the  former  instance    the 
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name  is,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phayre, 
AlauDg-j/^rd,  i.e,  tne  embryo  Buddha, 
or  Booisatva.  A  familiar  Siamese  ex- 
ample of  use  is  in  the  Phra  Bat,  or 
sacred  foot-mark  of  Buddha,  a  term 
which  represents  the  *>rt  Pitda  of 
Cevlon. 

The  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  as  will 
be  seen,  supposed  the  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Skt.  prabhu  (see  PABVOE). 
But  Mr.  Alabaster  points,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Siamese  spelling, 
rather  to  Skt.  vara,  'pre-eminent, 
excellent.'  This  is  in  Pali  varo, 
"excellent,     best,     precious,     noble" 

SChilders),  A  curious  point  is  that, 
rom  the  prevalence  of  tne  term  plir& 
in  all  the  Indo-Chinese  kingdoms,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
those  countries,  in  predominant  use 
among  the  Indian  or  Ceylonese  propa- 
catoi-s  of  the  new  religion.  Yet  we 
do  not  find  any  evidence  of  such  a 
use  of  either  prabhu  or  vara.  The 
fonner  would  in  Pali  be  pahbho.  In 
a  short  paper  in  the  Bijdragen  of  the 
Roval  Institute  of  the  Hague  (Dl.  X. 
4de  Stuk,  1885),  Prof.  Kern  indicates 
that  this  term  was  also  in  use  in  Java, 
in  the  forms  Bra  and  pra,  with  the 
sense  of  *  splendid'  and  the  like  ;  and 
he  cite-s  as  an  example  "BnrWijaya 
(the  style  of  several  of  the  medieval 
kings  of  Java),  where  Br^  is  exactly 
the  representative  of  Skt.  Sri, 

1688.— "I  know  that  in  the  country  of 
Laos  the  Dignities  of  Pa-ya  and  Meuan^^ 
and  the  honourable  Epithets  of  Pra  are  in 
use;  it  may  be  also  that  the  other  terms 
of  Dignity  are  common  to  both  Nations,  as 
well  as  the  Laws." — Dt  la  Lovhirf^  Siumj 
E.T.  79. 

,,  "  The  Pra-Clang,  or  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Portugueses^  the  BarcaJon,  is 
the  ofl&cer,  who  has  the  appointment  of  the 
Commerce,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
Kinp^dom.  .  .  .  His  name  is  composed  of 
the  Balie  word  Pra,  which  I  have  so  often 
discoursed  of,  and  of  the  word  Clang^  which 
signifies  Mag^azine." — Ibid.  P3. 

,,  "Then  Sonimona-CMlom  (see  GAU- 
TAMA) they  call  VTB.-Boitttf-Tchaou,  which 
verbatim  signifies  the  Ureal  and  Krc^Il^nt 
Lord."— Ibid.  134. 

1796. — "At  noon  we  reached  Meeaday, 
the  personal  estate  of  the  Magwoon  of 
Pegue,  who  is  oftener  called,  from  this 
place,  Meeaday  Praw,  or  Lord  of  Meea- 
day."—.V»/ot^#,  Embassy  to  Ava^  242. 

1855. — "The  epithet  Phra,  which  occupies 
so  prominent  a  place  in  the  ceremonial  and 
religious  vocabulary  of  the  Siamese  and 
Burmese,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good 


deal  of  nonsense.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  Burmese  scholars  have  never  (I  believe) 
been  Sanskrit  scholars,  nor  viu  rersd,  so 
that  the  Palee  terms  used  in  Burma  have 
had  little  elucidation.  On  the  word  in 
question,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  has  kindly 
favoured  me  with  a  note :  *  PhrtC  is  no  doubt 
a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Prabkuy  a  Lord 
or  Master ;  the  h  of  the  aspirate  bh  is  often 
retained  alone,  leaving  Praku  which  becomes 
PriLh  or  Phra.'"— *SVr  H,  YuUf  Mission  to 
Ava,  61. 

1855. — "All  these  readings  (of  documents 
at  the  Court)  were  intoned  in  a  high  re- 
citative, strongly  resembling  that  used  in 
the  English  cathedral  service.  And  the 
long-drawn  Phy^i-d-dl  (My  Lord),  which 
terminated  each  readinp^,  added  to  the 
resemblance,  as  it  came  in  exactly  like  the 
Amen  of  the  Liturgy." — Ibid.  88. 

1859.— "The  word  Phra,  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  work,  here  appears 
for  the  first  time  ;  I  have  to  remark  that  it 
is  probably  derived  from,  or  of  common 
origin  with,  the  Pharaoh  of  antiquity.  It 
is  given  in  the  Siamese  dictionaries  as 
synonymous  with  God,  ruler,  priest,  and 
teacher.  It  is  in  fact  the  word  by  which 
sovereignty  and  sanctity  are  associated  in 
the  popular  mind." — Bourring^  Kingdom  and 
People  ofSiam,  [i.  35]. 

1863.— "The  title  of  the  First  King  (of 
Siam)  is  Phxa  -  Ckvm  -  AVoo  -  Yu  -  Una  and 
spoken  as  Vhxti  Phntthi-Chao-Yu-Hua.  .  .  . 
His  Majestv's  nose  is  styled  in  the  Pali 
form  Phra-A^oM.  .  .  .  The  Siamese  term  the 
(Catholic)  missionaries,  the  Preachers  of 
the  Phra-CAoo  Phu-Snng,  i.e.  of  God  the 
Creator,  or  the  Divine  Lord  Builder.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  missionaries  express  *  God ' 
bv  ¥hn,'PhuUki-Chao  .  .  .  and  they  ex- 
plain the  Eucharist  as  "Phm-Phutthi-Kaya 
{Kaifa  — ^  Body ')."—Ba8tianf  Reise^  iii.  1()9, 
and'114-115. 

1870.— "The  most  excellent  Paril,  bril- 
liant in  his  glory,  free  from  all  ignorance, 
beholding  Nibbana  the  end  of  the  migration 
of  the  soul,  lighted  the  lamp  of  the  law  of 
the  Word." — Rogers^  Buddkagosha's ParahleSj 
tr.  from  the  Burmese,  p.  1. 

1871. — "Phra  is  a  Siamese  word  applied 
to  all  that  is  worthy  of  the  highest  respect, 
that  is,  everything  connected  with  religion 
and  royalty.  It  may  be  translated  as  *  holy.' 
The  Siamese  letters  j) — h — r  commonly  re- 
present the  Sanskrit  v — r.  I  therefore 
presume  the  word  to  be  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  *m  * — *to  choose,  or  to  be  chosen,' 
and  '  ixira-rbetter,  best,  excellent,'  the  root 
of  dpi(7T0i.'^—Alahiuttcr,  The  Wheel  of  the 
Law,  164. 

PBAAG,  sometimes  PIAGG,  n.p. 
Properly  Praydga,  *the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, the  old  Hindu  name  of  Allaha- 
bad, and  esj>ecially  of  the  river 
confluence,  since  remote  ages  a  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

c.  A.D.  638. — "Leroyaume  de  Polo-ye-hh 
(Pray&ga)  a  environ  5(X)0  li  de  tour.    La 
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oal>itale,  qui  eat  situ^  au  confluoDt  de 
deux  fleuvea,  a  environ  20  It  de  tour.  .  .  . 
Dans  la  ville,  U  y  a  un  temple  des  dieux 
•qui  est  d'une  richesse  ^)1ouissante,  et  oh 
eclatent  une  multitude  de  miracles.  .  .  . 
Si  quel  qu'un  est  capable  de  pousser  le 
m^pris  de  la  vie  juaon'  k  se  donner  la 
mort  dans  ce  temple,  n  obtient  le  bonbeur 
etemel  et  lea  joies  infinies  des  dieux.  .  .  . 
Depuis  I'antiquit^  jusqu'  h.  nos  jours,  cette 
coutume  insens^  n'a  pas  cess^  un  instant." 
—Hiouen-ThMng,  in  Pil.  Bovdd,  ii.  276-79. 

c.  1020.—".  .  .  thence  to  the  tree  of 
Barftgi,  12  (parasangs).  This  is  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges." — 
AlHirunl,  in  Elliot,  i.  65. 

1529.— "The  same  day  I  swam  across  the 
river  Ganges  for  my  amusement.  I  counted 
my  strokes,  and  found  that  I  crossed  over 
at  33  strokes.  I  then  took  breath  and 
•swam  back  to  the  other  side.  I  had  crossed 
by  swimming  every  river  that  I  had  met 
with,  except  the  Ganges.    On  reaching  the 

rlace  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite, 
rowed    over   in  the  boat  to    the    V\kg 
side.  .  .  ."—Baher,  406. 

1585.—"  .  .  .  FrO  Agra  I  came  to  Prage, 
where  the  riuer  Jemena  entreth  into  the 
mightie  riuer  Ganges,  and  lemena  looscth 
his  name."— iJ.  Fitch,  in  Hakl.  ii.  386. 

PBACBIT,  s.  A  term  applied  tu 
the  older  vernacular  dialects  of  India, 
such  as  were  derived  from,  or  kindred 
to,  Sanskrit.  Dialects  of  this  nature 
are  used  by  ladies,  and  by  inferior 
characters,  in  the  Sanskrit  dramas. 
These  dialects,  and  the  modern  ver- 
naculars springing  from  tliem,  bear 
the  same  relation  to  San.skrit  that  the 
"Romance"  languages  of  Europe  bear 
to  Latin,  an  analogy  which  is  found 
in  many  particulars  to  hold  with  most 
surprising  exactness.  The  most  com- 
pletely preserved  of  old  Prakrits  is 
that  which  was  used  in  Magadha,  and 
which  has  come  down  in  the  Buddhist 
>x)oks  of  Ceylon  under  the  name  of 


Limj 

Scri'psit  Chrutianus  iMssen,  Bonnae  ad 
Rhemmi,  1837."  Tlie  term  itself  is 
Skt.  prdkritay  'natural,  unrefined, 
vulgar,'  &c. 

1801. — "  Sanscrita  is  the  speech  of  the 
Celestials,  framed  in  grammatical  institutes, 
Pracrita  is  similar  to  it,  but  manifold 
as  a  provincial  dialect,  and  otherwise." — 
Samhn't  Treatise,  quoted  by  Colebrookf,  in 
As,  Res,  vii.  199. 

PBAYA,  s.  This  is  in  Hong-Kong 
the  name  given  to  what  in  most 
foreign  settlements  in  China  is  called 
the  Bund  ;  i.e.  the  promenade  or  drive 


along  the  sea.     It  is  Port,  praia^  'the 
shore.* 

[1596.  —  "  Another  towne  towards  the 
North,  called  Villa  de  Praya  (for  Frajft  ia 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  strand)." — LinscJiUem^ 
Hak.  Soc,  ii.  278.] 

PRESIDENCY  (and  PBE8I- 
DENTX  s.  The  title  'President,'  as 
applied  to  the  Chief  of  a  principal 
Factory,  was  in  early  popular  use, 
though  in  the  charters  of  tlie  E.1.C'. 
its  farst  occurrence  is  in  1661  (*e 
Letters  Patent,  below).  In  Sainsbarj's 
Calendar  we  find  letters  headed  '*to 
Capt.  Jourdain,  president  of  the 
English  at  Bantam'^  in  1614  (i.  297-8); 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this 
wording  is  in  the  original.  A  little 
later  we  find  a  "proposal  by  Mr. 
Middleton  concerning  the  appointment 
of  two  especial  factors,  at  ourat  and 
Bantam,  to  have  authority  over  all 
other  factors  ;  Jourdain  named."  And 
later  again  he  is  styled  "John  Jourdain, 
Captain  of  the  nouse "  (at  Bantam : 
see  pp.  303,  325),  and  "Chief  Merclia:it 
at  Bantam  "(p.  343). 

1623.— '* Speaking  of  the  Dutch  Coui' 
mander,  as  well  as  of  the  Englidi  Pmidant. 
who  often  in  this  fashion  came  to  take  me  far 
an  airing,  1  should  not  omit  to  say  that  both 
of  them  in  Surat  live  in  great  style,  and  like 
the  grandees  of  the  land.  They  go  about 
with  a  great  train,  sometimes  with  people 
of  their  own  mounted,  but  particularly 
with  a  great  crowd  of  Indian  servanta  on 
foot  and  armed,  according  to  custom,  with 
sword,  target,  bow  and  arrows." — P.  <UIla 
Voile,  ii.  617. 

,,  *'  Our  boat  going  ashore,  the  Pmi- 
dent  of  the  English  Merchants,  who  usually 
resides  in  Surat,  and  is  chief  of  all  their 
business  in  the  E.  Indies,  Persia,  and  other 
places  dependent  thereon,  and  who  is  called 
Sign.  Thomas  Rastel*  .  .  .  came  aboard 
in  our  said  boat,  with  a  minister  of  theirs 
(so  they  term  those  who  do  the  prie^*s 
oiBce  among  them)."— 7&u2.  ii.  501-2 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  19]. 

1638.  —  "As  soon  as  the  Commanders 
heard  that  the  (English)  Pz«8ideat  was  come 
to  Suhaly,  they  went  ashore.  .  .  .  The  two 
daycs  following  were  spent  in  feaslixsg,  at 
which  the  Commanders  ci  the  two  Ships 
treated  the  President,  who  afterwards 
returned  to  SnratUu  .  .  .  During  my  abode 
at  Svratta,  I  wanted  for  no  divertisement ; 
for  I  .  .  .  found  company  at  the  Duttk 
President's,  who  had  his  Farms  there  .  .  . 


*  Thomas  Rastall  or  Rastell  wf>nt  out  appar> 
eutly  In  1615,  in  U)l«  is  mentionKi  as  a  "chief 
merchant  of  the  fleet  at  Swallv  Road,"  and  often 
later  as  chief  at  Sarat  (see  SainAwy,  i.  476,  and 
ii.  passim). 
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ioaanuch  as  I  could  converse  with  them 
in  their  own  Lanffuasre." — MandeUlo^^.T., 
ed.  1669,  p.  19. 

1638. — **Le8  Anffloifl  ont  bien  encore  vn 
bureau  k  Bantam,  dans  I'lsle  de  Jaua,  mais 
il  a  son  President  particulier,  qui  ne  depend 
point  de  celuy  de  SwraUa,*'  —  ManckUlOf 
French  ed.  1659,  p.  124. 

„  "  A   mon   retoor   k   SureUia   ie 

trouvay  dans  la  loge  des  Anglois  plus  de 
cini^uante  marchanc^,  que  le  PreBident 
auoit  fait  venir  de  tous  les  autres  Bureaux, 
pour  rendre  coropte  de  leur  administration, 
et  pour  estre  presens  II  ce  changement  de 
Gouuemement.  — Ibid,  188. 

1661. — "And  in  case  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons, being  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  said  Governor 
and  Company,  in  the  said  Kast  Indies, 
their  Factors  or  Agents  there,  for  any 
Offence  by  them  done,  shall  appeal  from 
the  same,  that  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  President  and  Council,  Factor  or 
Agent,  to  seize  upon  him  or  them,  and  to 
carrr  him  or  them  home  Prisoners  to 
Knffland." — Letters  PaUnt  to  the  Oovemor 
ana  Comjoany  of  Merchants  of  Lorndon^ 
trodifig  vnth  the  E.  Indies,  3d  April. 

1670.— The  Court,  in  a  letter  to  Fort  St. 
<veorge,  fix  the  amount  of  tonnage  to  be 
allowed  to  their  officers  (for  their  private 
investments)  on  their  return  to  Europe : 
**  Presidents  and  Agents,  at  Surat,  Fort 
St.  George,  and  Bantam  .  5  tornu. 

ChiefeMy  at  Persia,  the  Bay  (q.v.),  Mesu- 

lapataro,    and    Macassar :    Deputy    at 

Bombay,  and  Seconds  at  Surat,   Fort 

St.  George,  and  Bantam  .  3  toriTu." 

In  Notes  and  Exts.^  No.  i.  p.  3. 

1702.— "Tuesday  7th  Aprill.  ...  In  the 
morning  a  Councill  .  .  .  afterwards  having 
some  Discourse  arising  among  us  whether 
the  charge  of  hiring  Calashes,  &c.,  upon 
Invitations  given  us  from  the  Shabander  or 
■any  others  to  go  to  their  Countrey  Houses 
or  upon  any  other  Occiision  of  diverting 
our  Selves  abroad  for  health,  should  be 
charged  to  our  Honble  Masters  account  or 
not,  the  President  and  Mr.  Loyd  were  of 
opinion  to  charge  the  sume.  .  .  .  But  Mr. 
Rouse,  Mr.  Ridges,  and  Mr.  Master  were  of 
opinion  that  Batavia  being  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary charge  and  £x{)cnse  in  all  things, 
the  said  Calash  hire,  &c.,  ought  not  to 
be  charged  to  the  Honourable  Company's 
Account." — MS,  Records  in.  Ifidia  OJice. 

The  book  containing  this  is  a  collo- 
cation of  fragmentary  MS.  diaries.  But 
this  pa.«isage  pertains  apparently  to  the 
proceedings  of  President  Allen  Catch- 
pole  and  his  council,  belonging  to  the 
Factory  of  Chusan,  from  which  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Chinese  in  1701-2 ; 
they  stayed  some  time  at  Batavia 
•on  their  way  home.  Mr.  Catchpole 
<or  Ketchpole)  was  soon  afterwards 
<:hief  of  an  English  settlement  made 


ujKjn  Pulo  Condore,  oflf  the  Cambojan 
coast.  In  1704-5,  we  read  that  he 
reported  favourably  on  the  prospects 
of  the  settlement,  requesting  a  supply 
of  young  writers,  to  learn  tne  Chinese 
language,  anticipating  that  the  island 
would  soon  become  an  important 
station  for  Chinese  trade.  But  Catch- 
pole  was  himself,  about  the  end  of 
1705,  murdered  by  certain  people  of 
Macassar,  who  thought  he  had  broken 
faith  with  them,  and  with  him  all  the 
English  but  two  (see  Brua^t  Annals, 
483-4,  560,  606,  and  A.  Hamilton,  ii. 
205  [ed.  1744]).  The  Pulo  Condore 
enterprise  thus  came  to  an  end. 

1727.— "About  the  year  1674,  President 
Aungier,  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for 
governing,  came  to  the  Chair,  and  leaving 
surat  to  the  Management  of  Deputies,  came 
to  Bombay f  and  rectified  many  things.*' — A, 
Hamilton,  i.  188. 

PBIGELY-HEAT,  s.  A  trouble- 
some cutaneous  rash  (Lichen  tropicus) 
in  the  form  of  small  red  pimples, 
which  itch  intolerably.  It  affects 
many  Europeans  in  the  hot  weather. 
Fryer  (pub.  1698)  alludes  to  these 
"  fiery  pimples,"  but  gives  the  disease 
no  specific  name.  Natives  sometimes 
suffer  from  it,  and  (in  the  south)  use 
a  paste  of  sandal- wood  to  alleviate  it. 
Sir  Charles  Naj)ier  in  Sind  used  to 
suffer  much  from  it,  and  we  have 
heard  him  described  as  standing,  when 
giving  an  interWew  during  tne  hot 
weather,  with  his  back  against  the 
edge  of  an  open  door,  for  the  con- 
venience of  occasional  friction  against 
it.     [See  BED-DOG.] 

1631. — "Quas  Latinus  Hippocrates  Cw- 
iielius  Celsus  papulas,  Plinius  sudaraina 
vocat  .  .  .  ita  crebra  sunt,  ut  ego  ad  hue 
neminem  noverim  qui  molestias  has   effu- 

ferit,  non  magis  quam  morsas  culicum,  quoa 
fusitani  MosquUas  vocant.  Sunt  autem 
haec  papulae  rubentes,  et  asperae  aliquan- 
tum,  per  sudorem  in  cutem  ejectte  ;  plerum- 
que  a  capite  ad  calcem  usque,  cum  summo 
pruritu,  et  assiduo  scalpendi  desiderio 
erumpentes." — Jac,  Boniii,  Hist.,  Nat,  &c., 
ii.  18,  p.  33. 

1665. — "The  Sun  is  but  just  now  rising, 
^et  he  is  intolerable ;  there  is  not  a  Cloua 
in  the  Sky,  not  a  breath  of  Wind  ;  my 
horses  are  spent,  they  have  not  seen  a  green 
Herb  since  we  came  out  of  Lahor;  my 
/TidianSf  for  all  their  black,  dry,  and  hard 
skin,  sink  under  it.  My  face,  hands  and 
feet  are  peeled  off,  and  my  body  is  covered 
all  over  with  pimples  that  pride  me,  as  so 
many  needles.^*  —  J5*mi>r,  E.T.  125;  [ed. 
Constable,  389]. 
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[1673.— "This  Season  .  .  .  though  moder- 
ately warm,  yet  our  Bodies  broke  out  into 
small  fiexy  PunplM  (a  sign  of  a  preyailing 
Cfrasis)  au^ented  by  MusKERTOB-Bites,  and 
C^tncei  raising  Blisters  on  us." — Fiyer,  85.] 

1807.— "One  thing  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you  of— the  prickly  heat.  To  ^ve  you 
some  notion  of  its  intensity,  the  placid  Liord 
William  (Bentinck)  has  been  found  sprawling 
on  a  table  on  his  back;  and  Sir  Henry 
Gwillin,  one  of  the  Madras  Judges,  who  is 
a  Welshman,  and  a  fiery  Bnton  in  all 
senses,  was  discovered  by  a  visitor  rolling 
on  his  own  floor,  roaring  like  a  baited  bull. " 
— L<>rd  Minto  in  iTvdia^  June  29. 

1813. — "  Amon^  the  primary  effects  of  a 
hot  climate  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
disease)  we  may  notice  priddy  heat." — 
Johruan,  Influence  of  Trop.  CtimateHf  26. 

PEICKLY-PBAR,  s.  The  popular 
name,  in  both  E.  and  W.  Inaiea,  of 
the  Opuntia  Dillenit,  Haworth  (Cactus 
Indicay  Roxb.),  a  plant  spread  all  over 
India,  and  to  which  Roxburgh  gave 
the  latter  name,  apparently  in  the 
l)elief  of  its  being  indigenous  in  that 
country.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it 
came  from  America,  wide  as  has  been 
its  spread  over  Southern  Europe  and 
Asia.  On  some  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores  {e.g.  in  Siciljr)  it  has 
become  so  characteristic  that  it  is  hard 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  plant  had 
no  existence  there  before  the  16tli 
century.  Indeed  at  Palermo  we  have 
heard  this  scouted,  and  evidence  quoted 
in  the  supposed  circumstance  that 
among  the  mosaics  of  the  splendid 
Duomo  of  Monreale  (12th  centurj') 
the  lig-leaf  garments  of  Adam  aiid 
Eve  are  represented  as  of  this  uncom- 
promising material.  The  mosaic  was 
examinea  by  one  of  the  present  writers, 
with  the  impression  that  the  belief  has 
no  good  foundation.  [See  8th  ser. 
Notes  and  Queries  viii.  264.]  The 
cactus  fruit,  vellow,  purple,  and  red, 
which  may  be  said  to  form  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  which  is  now  sometimes 
seen  in  London  shops,  is  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  anywhere  used  in  India, 
except  in  times  of  famine.  No  cactus 
is  named  in  Drury's  Useful  Plants  of 
India,  And  whether  the  Mediter- 
ranean plants  form  a  difl'erent  species, 
or  varieties  merely,  as  compared  with 
the  Indian  Opuntia,  is  a  matter  for 
inquiry.      The    fruit    of    the    Indian 

?lant  is  smaller   and  less  succulent, 
'here  is  a  ^ood  description   of    the 
plant  and  fruit  in  Ovitdo,  with  a  good 


cut  (see  Ramusio's  Ital.  version,  bk. 
viii^irh.  xxv.).  That  author  gives  an 
amusing  stoi^'  of  his  first  making^ 
acquaintance  with  the  fruit  in  S. 
Domingo,  in  the  year  1516. 

Some  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Opuntia  is  known  in  the  Punjab  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  species  of 
Euphorbia.  Thus  the  Euphorbia  ReyU^ 
ana,.Bois.,  is  called  taut,  chu^  &c. ;  and 
the  Ojmntia  lb  called  Kdbuli  ttiih 
Gangi  sho,  Kanghi  chiiy  &c.  Cfangi  chA 
is  ako  the  name  of  an  Euphorbia  sp. 
which  Dr.  Stewart  takes  to  be  the 
E.  Neriifoliay  L.  (Punjab  PlanU^  pp. 
101  and  194-5).  [The  common  name 
in  Upper  India  for  the  prickly  pear 
is  tidgj^ni^  *  snake-hooa,'  from  its 
shape.]  This  is  curious  ;  for  although 
certain  cactuses  are  very  like  certain 
Euphorbias,  there  is  no  Eupharina  re- 
sembling the  Opuntia  in  form. 

The  Zakum  mentioned  in  the  Ain 
(Gladunn,  iSOO,  ii.  68 ;  [Jarrett,  ii.  239  ; 
Sidi  Aliy  ed.  Vamberyy  p.  31]  as  used 
for  hedges  in  Guzerat,  is  doubtless 
Euphorbia  also.  The  OpnrUia  is  very 
common  as  a  hedge  plant  in  canton- 
ments, &c.,  and  it  was  much  used  by 
Tippoo  as  an  obstruction  round  his 
fortifications.  Both  the  £.  RoyUatia 
and  the  Opuntia  are  used  for  fences 
in  parts  of  the  Punjab.  The  latter 
is  objectionable,  from  harbouring  dirt 
and  reptiles ;  but  it  spreads  rapidly 
both  from  birds  eating  the  fruit,  and 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  joints 
take  root. 

1685.  —  "The  FricUy-Pear,  Bush,  or 
Shrub,  of  about  4  or  5  foot  high  .  .  .  ilie 
Fruit  at  first  is  green,  like  the  Leaf.  ...  It 
is  very  pleasant  in  taste,  cooling  and  re- 
freshing ;  but  if  a  Man  eats  15  or  20  of  them 
thev  will  colour  his  water,  making  it  lo«»k 
like'  Blood."— i>a?Mpi>r,  i.  223  (in  W.  Indies). 

1764.— 
"  On  this  lay  cuttin^p  of  the  prickly  pear  ;^ 

They  soon  a  formidable  fence  viU  ^hooL** 
Orainffer,  Bk.  i. 

[1829.  —  **  The  caatle  of  Bunai  .  .  .  \% 
covered  with  the  caettu,  or  prickly  per,  so 
abundant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Aravali.'* 
-r-Tody  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  826^] 

1861.— "The  use  of  the  prickly  pear'* 
(for  hedges)  "I  strongly  deprecate ;  althoucH 
impenetrable  and  inexpensive,  it  oodvc\s 
an  idea  of  sterility,  and  is  rapidly  becomiiig^ 
a  nuisance  in  this  country."  —  Cffgkr*rt.^ 
Forests  and  Oardens,  285. 

PBOME,  n.p.  An  important  place 
in  Pegu  above  the  Delta.  The  uaiiie^ 
is  Talaing,  properly  Bran.    The  Bur- 
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inese  call  it  Py^  or  (in  the  Aracanese 
form  in  which  the  r  is  pronounced) 
Pr<r  and  Pr^-myo  {\  city  ')• 

1545.— "When  he  (the  K.  of  Bramaii) 
was  arrived  at  the  young  King's  pallace,  he 
•caused  himself  to  he  crowned  King  of  PronLi 
and  during  the  Ceremony  .  .  .  made  that 
poor  Prince,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
Kingdom,  to  continue  kneeling  before  him, 
with  his  hands  held  up.  .  .  .  This  done  he 
went  into  a  Baloone,  which  looked  on  a 
fpreat  Market-place,  whither  he  commanded 
all  the  dead  children  that  lay  up  and  down 
the  streets,  to  be  brought,  and  then  causing 
them  to  be  hacked  very  small,  he  gave 
them,  mingled  with  Bran,  Rice,  and  Herbs, 
to  his  Elephants  to  eat."— Ptnto,  E.T.  211- 
212  (orig.  civ.). 

c.  1609.—".  .  .  this  quarrel  was  hardly 
ended  when  a  great  rumour  of  arms  was 
heard  from  a  quarter  where  the  Portuguese 
were  still  fighting.  The  cause  of  this  was  the 
arrival  of  12,000  men,  whom  the  King  of 
I^ren  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  King  of  Arracan, 
knowing  that  he  had  fled  that  way.  Our 
people  nastening  up  had  a  stiff  and  well 
fought  combat  with  them  ;  for  although 
they  were  fatigued  with  the  fight  which  had 
been  hardly  ended,  those  of  Fr«n  were  so 
disheartened  at  seeing  the  Portuguese, 
-whose  steel  they  had  already  felt,  that  they 
were  fain  to  retire." — Bocarroy  142.  This 
author  has  Prom  (p.  132)  and  Porfto  (p.  149). 
[Also  see  under  AvA.] 

1755. — '*  Prone  .  .  .  has  the  ruins  of  an 
old  brici  wail  round  ii,  and  immediately 
without  thaty  another  with  Teai  Timber."— 
Capt.  G.  Baker y  in  Dalrymple,  i.  173. 

1795. — «'in  the  evening,  my  boat  being 
ahead,  I  reached  the  city  of  Peeaye-mew^  or 
Proma^  .  .  .  renowned  m  Birman  history." 
—StfTnea,  pp.  238-9. 

PEOW,  PAEAO,  &c.,  8.  This  word 
seems  to  have  a  double  origin  in 
European  use  ;  the  Makyal.  pdru,  *  a 
l)oat,'^and  the  Island  word  (common 
to  Malay,  Javanese,  and  most  languaces 
c»f  the  Archipelap))  prdU  or  prdhu. 
This  is  often  specifically  applied  to  a 
T)eculiar  kind  of  galley,  "  Malay  Prow," 
tmt  Crawfurd  defines  it  as  "a  general 
term  for  any  vessel,  but  generally  for 
small  craft"  It  is  hard  to  distinguish 
between  the  words,  as  adopted  in  the 
earlier  books,  except  by  considering 
date  and  locality. 

14g9.>_««The  King  despatched  to  them 
a  large  boat,  which  they  call  pario,  well 
manned,  on  board  which  he  sent  a  Naire  of 
his  with  an  errand  to  the  Captains.  .  ,  ."— 
Correa^  LendaSy  I.  i.  115. 

1510.— {At  Calicut)  "Some  other  small 
ships  are  called  Parao,  and  they  are  boats 
of  ten  paces  each,  and  are  all  of  a  piece, 
and  go  with  oars  made  of  cane,  and  the 
mast  also  is  made  of  cane." — VarthemOy  154. 


1510.—"  The  other  Persian  said  :  'O  Sir, 
what  shall  we  do  ? '  I  replied  :  *  Let  us  ^o 
along  this  shore  till  we  find  a  parao,  that  is, 
a  small  bark.' "— 7&iV2.  269. 

1518. — **  Item  ;  that  any  one  possessing  a 
zambuquo  (see  SAMBOOK)  or  a  parao  of 
his  own  and  desiring  to  go  in  it  may  do  so 
with  all  that  belongs  to  him,  first  giving 
notice  two  days  before  to  the  Captain  of  the 
City." — Livro  dot  Privilegio*  aa  Gidade  de 
froa,  in  Archiv.  Port.  Orient.  Fascic.  v.  p.  7. 

1523.—"  When  Dom  Sancho  (Dom  Sancho 
Anriquez ;  see  Correal  ii.  770)  went  into 
Muar  to  fight  with  the  fleet  of  the  King  of 
Bintam  which  was  inside  the  River,  there 
arose  a  squall  which  upset  aU  our  pantos 
and  laacharas  at  the  W  mouth.  .  .  ."— 
— Lejnbiun^f  de  Coum*  de.  Indian  p.  5. 

1582. — "  Next  daye  after  the  Capitaine 

Generall    with  all  his  men  being  a  land, 

I  working  upon  the  ship  called  Berrio,  there 

came  in  two  little  PaiaOB."— C<utoJi«e2a  (tr. 

by  N.  L.),  f.  62y. 

1586.— "The  fifth  and  last  festival,  which 
is  called  Sapan  Donon,  is  one  in  which  the 
King  (of  Pegu)  is  embarked  in  the  moitt 
beautiful  pard,  or  boat.  .  .  "—O.  Balbi, 
f.  122. 

1606.— Gouvea  (f.  27i?)  uses  pard. 
,,         "An  howre  after  this  comming  a 
board  of  the  hollanders  came  a  prawe  or  a 
canow  from  Bantam." — Middleton's  Voyage, 
c.  3  (»). 

[1611. — "The  Portuguese  call  their  own 
^aliots  Navires  {navios)  and  those  of  the 
Malabars,  Pairaos*  Most  of  these  vessels 
were  Chetils  (see  CHETT7),  that  is  to  say 
merchantmen.  Immediately  on  arrival  the 
Malabars  draw  up  their  PadOB  or  galliots  on 
the  beach.  "—Pymrd  de  Laval.  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  345. 

[1623. — "In  the  Morning  we  discern'd  four 
ships  of  Malabar  Rovers  near  the  shore  (they 
called  them  Paroes  and  they  goe  with  Oarx 
like  our  Glaleots  or  Foists." — /'.  della  Vclfe, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  201.] 

1666.— "Con  secreto  previno  Lope  de 
Soarez  veinte  bateles,  y  gobemandolo  y 
ontrando  por  un  rio,  hallaron  el  peligro  de 
cinco  naves  y  ochenta  paraOB  con  mucha 
gente  resuelta  y  de  valor." — Faria  y  Sotua, 
Afia,  i.  66. 

1673. — "  They  are  owners  of  several  small 

PrOTOes,  of  the  same  make,  and  Canooses, 

cut  out  of  one  entire  Piece  of  Wood."-- 

Fryer,  20.     Elsewhere  {e.g.  57,  59)  he  has 

,  ProoB. 

1727.— "The    Andemaners  had  a  yearly 

!  Custom  to  come  to  the  Nicobar  li^lands,  with 

I  a  great  number  of  small  PraWB,  and  kill  or 

take  Prisoners  as  many "*  of  the  poor  Nico- 

'  bareans    as    they    could    overcome."  —  A. 

I  Hamiitony  ii.  65  [ed.  1744]. 

!      1816.—"  .  .  .  Prahn,  a  term  under  which 

the    Malays    include    every    description  of 

vessel."— Raffleit,  in  As.  Rea.  xii.  132. 

1817. —  "The  Chinese  also  have  many 
brigs  ...  as  well  as  native-built  inrahllB.  ' 
—Raffles,  Jam,  i.  203. 
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1868.— "On  December  18th  I  went  on 
board  a  pran  bound  for  the  Am  Islands." — 
—  WaUact,  Malay  Arckip,  227. 

PUCKA,  adi.  Hind,  pakkd,  *ripe, 
mature,  cooked' ;  and  hence  substantial, 
permanent,  with  many  specific  applica- 
tions, of  which  examples  have  been 
given  under  the  habitually  contrasted 
term  cutcha  (q.v.).  One  of  the  most 
common  uses  in  which  the  word  has 
become  specific  is  that  of  a  building 
of  brick  and  mortar,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  of  inferior  material,  as  of 
mud,  matting,  or  timber.    Thus  : 

[1756.—**.  .  .  adjacent  houates ;  all  of 
them  of  the  strongest  Peeca  work,  and  all 
most  proof  against  our  Mettal  on  ye  Bastions. ' ' 
Capt.  OtwU,  Report  on  Siege  of  Calcutta,  ed. 
by  Col.  Temple,  Ind,  Ant.,  1890,  p.  7.] 

1784.— **  The  House,  Cook-room,  bottle- 
oonnah,  godown,  &o.,  are  all  pncka-built." 
—In  SetonrKarr,  i.  41. 

1824.  — "A  little  above  this  beautiful 
stream,  some  miserable  pucka  sheds  pointed 
out  the  Company's  warehouses."  —  Heber, 
ed.  1844,  i.  259-60. 

1842. — **I  observe  that  there  are  in  the 
town  (Dehli]  many  buildings  pncka-built, 
as  it  is  oaUea  in  India." — Wellington  to  Ld. 
EUenborough,  in  Indian  Adtn.  of  Ld.  £., 
p.  306. 

1857.  — "  Your  Lahore  men  have  done 
nobly.  I  should  like  to  embrace  them ; 
Donald,  Roberts,  Mac,  and  Dick  are,  all  of 
them,  pucca  trumps." — Lord  Laiorence,  in 
Lifef  ii.  11. 

1869. — *' .  .  .  there  is  no  surer  test  by 
which  to  measure  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  than  the  number  of  pucka  houses 
that  are  being  built." — Report  of  a  Sub- 
committee on  IVoposed  Indian  Census. 

This  application  has  given  rise  to  a  sub- 
stantive pncka,  for  work  of  brick  and 
mortar,  or  for  the  composition  used  as 
cement  and  plaster. 

1727.— **  Fort  William  was  built  on  an 
irregular  Tetragon  of  Brick  and  Mortar, 
called  Puckah,  which  is  a  Composition  of 
Brick-dust,  lime,  Molasses,  and  cut  Hemp, 
and  when  it  comes  to  be  dry,  it  is  as  hard 
and  tougher  than  firm  Stone  or  Brick." — 
A,  Hamilton,  ii.  19 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  7]. 

The  word  was  also  sometimes  used 
substantively  for  ^^p^icka  pice"  (see 
CUTCHA). 

0.  1817. — **I  am  sure  I  strive,  and  strive, 
and  yet  last  month  I  could  only  lay  by  eight 
rupees  and  four  puckers."— lfr«.  Sherwood^s 
Stories,  66. 

In  (Stockdale's)  Indian  Vocabulary 
of  1788  we  find  another  substantive 
use,  but  it  was  perhaps  even  then  in- 
accurate. 


1788. — **  Pucka — A  putrid  fever,  generally 
fatal  in  24  hours. " 

Another  habitual.  ai>plicatioiL  or 
pucka  and  cutcha*  distinguishes  be- 
tween two  classes  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  existence  oi  twofohl 
weight,  the  packa  ser  and  the  catc]ia> 
usea  to  be  very  general  in  India.  It 
was  equallv  common  in  Medieval 
Europe.  Almost  every  city  in  Italy 
had  its  libra  grossa  and  libra  9oUile 
(e.g.  see  Pegolotti,  4,  34,  153,  228,  &c.X 
and  we  ourselves  still  have  them^ 
under  the  names  of  pound  avoirdupois 
and  pound  troy. 

1673.— "The  Maund  Pucka  at  A^ra  is 
double  as  much  (as  the  Surat  JiaKna^/' — 
Fryer,  205. 

1760.— "  Les  pacca  oosses  .  .  .  repoodent 
k  une  lieue  de  Hsle  de  France." — LeU.  Bdif. 
XV.  189. 

1803.— *' If  the  rice  should  be  sent  to> 
Coraygaum,  it  should  be  in  sufScient  quan- 
tities to  give  72  pnoea  seers  for  each  load."*^ 
—  Wdlingtan,  Desp,  (ed.  1837),  u.  43. 

In  the  next  quotation  the  terms 
apply  to  the  temporary  or  permanent 
character  of  the  appointments  held. 

1866.— "5m«ui.  Well,  Miss,  I  don't  wonder 
you're  so  fond  of  him.  He  is  such  a  sweet 
young  man,  though  he  is  eatduu  Thank 
goodness,  my  young  man  is  pudca,  though 
he  is  onlv  a  subordinate  Government  Salt 
Chowkee.^'— rrwe/yau.  The  Dawk  Bmigalow^ 
222. 

The  remaining  quotations  are  ex- 
aniple.s  of  miscellaneous  use  : 

1853.— "* Well,  Jenkyns,  any  news?* 
'Nothing  pucka  that  I  know  of."* — Oai- 
field,  ii.  57. 

1866. — ^'  I  cannot  endure  a  swell,  even 
though  his  whiskers  are  pucka."— TVnir/waii, 
The  Dawk  Bungalow,  in  Fraser,  Ixxiii.  22X). 

The  word  has  spread  to  Cliina  : 

"  Dis  pukka  sing-song  makee  show 
How  smart  man  make  mistake,  galow.** 
Leland,  Pidgin  English  Sing-Song,  54. 

^  3  PUCKAULY,  s.  ;  also  PUCKAUL. 
Hind,  pakhdll^  *a  water-carrier.'  In 
N.  India  the  pnkJidl  [Skt.  payas^  *water,' 
khalUiy  '  skin ']  is  a  large  water-akin 
(an  entire  ox-hide)  of  some  20  gallons 
content,  of  which  a  pair  are  carried 
by  a  bullock,  and  the  paJdtdli  is  the 
man  who  fills  the  skins,  and  supplies 
the  water  thus.  In  the  Madras  Drill 
Regulations  for  1785  (33),  ten  puckalies 
are  allowed  to  a  battalion.  (See  also 
Williamson's  V.  M.  (1810X  i.  229.) 
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[1538. — Referring  to  the  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Diu,  "  which  they  brought  from 
all  the  wells  on  the  island  by  all  the  bullocks 
they  could  collect  with  their  water-skins, 
which  they  call  pacalB  (Pacau)"—C<mto, 
Dec.  V.  Bk.  iii.  ch.  2.] 

1780.— "There  is  another  very  necessary 
establishment  to  the  Ehiropean  corps,  which 
is  two  Imoealias  to  each  company :  these  are 
two  laige  leathern  bags  for  holding  water, 
slung  upon  the  back  of  a  bullock.  .  .  ." — 
Mvnro'a  Narrativef  183. 

1803. — "It  (water)  is  brought  by  means 
of  bullocks  in  leathern  bags,  called  here 
puckally  bags,  a  certain  number  of  which 
is  attached  to  every  regiment  and  garrison 
in  India.  Black  fellows  called  Paekaoly- 
b<^  are  employed  to  fill  the  bags,  and 
drive  the  bullocks  to  the  quarters  of  the 
different  Europeans." — Percival**  CeyloUf  102. 

1804.  ~"  It  would  be  a  much  better 
arrangement  to  give  the  adjutants  of  corps 
an  allowance  of  26  rupees  per  mensam,  to 
supply  two  puckalie  men,  and  two  bullocks 
with  bags,  for  each  company." —  WellingUmy 
iii.  509. 

1813. — **  In  cities,  in  the  armies,  and  with 
Europeans  on  country  excursions,  the  water 
for  drinking  is  usually  carried  in  larp^c 
leather  bags  called  pacanlies,  formed  by 
the  entire  skin  of  an  ox." — Forbes^  Or.  Af<nn. 
ii.  140  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  415]. 

1842. — "I  lost  no  time  in  confidentially 
communicating  with  Capt.  Oliver  on  the 
subject  of  trying  some  experiments  as  to 
the  possibility  of  conveying  empty  'pnclEallB ' 
and  *  mnssnckB  *  by  sea  to  Suez.  * — Sir  G. 
ArthitTf  in  EUenhorough's  Ind.  Admin.  219. 

[1850. — "On  the  reverse  flank  of  companies 
march  the  Pickallien,  or  men  driving  bul- 
locks, carrying  large  leather  bags  filled  with 
water.  .  .  ," — Eervetj^  Ten.  Years  in  India^ 
iii.  335.] 

PXJCKEEOW,  V.  This  is  properly 
the  imperative  of  th^  Hind,  vero 
pakrdnd^  *  to  cause  to  be  seized,' poArcfo, 
*  cause  him  to  be  seized ' ;  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  of  a  compound  verb 
paJcardOy  'seize  and  come,*  or  in  our 
idioin,  '  Go  and  seize.'  But  puckermo 
belongs  essentially  to  the  dialect  of  the 
European  soldier,  and  in  that  becomes 
of  itself  a  verb  *  to  puckerow,^  t.e.  to  lay 
hold  of  (generally  of  a  recalcitrant 
native).  The  conversion  of  the  Hind, 
imperative  into  an  Anglo-Indian  verb 
innnitive,  is  not  uncommon  ;  compare 
Iranow,  dunbcow,  gubbrow,  lugow, 
&c  ^ 

1866.—*'  Fanny,  I  am  cutcba  no  longer. 
Surely  you  will  allow  a  lover  who  is  pucka 
to  imckero  I " — Trevelyan^  The  Datrl'  ISxauja- 
Ipv,  390. 

FUDIPATAN,  n.p.  The  name  of 
a  very  old  8ea])ort  ot  Malabar,  which 


has  now  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Maps.  It  lay  between  Cannanore  and 
Calicut,  and  must  have  been  near  the 
Waddakaro  of  K.  Johnston's  Royal 
Atlas,  rit  appears  in  the  map  in 
Logan's  Malabar  as  PvJtuppaJtanam  or 
Putappanam,']  The  name  is  Tamil, 
Pvduvattana,  *New  City.'  Compare 
true  forin  of  Pondicherry. 

c.  545. — "The  most  notable  places  of 
trade  are  these  .  .  .  and  then  five  marts  of 
Mal^  from  which  pepper  is  exported,  to 
wit,  Parti,  Mangaruth  (see  MANOALOBE) 
Salof)atana,  Nalopatana,  Pudopatana.  ..." 
— Cosmos  Indi^opleustes,  Bk.  zi.  (see  in 
Cathay,  kc,  p.  clxxviii.). 

c.  iU2.--"  Bnddfattan,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable city,  situated  upon  a  ^^reat  estuary. 
.  .  .  The  haven  of  this  city  is  one  of  the 
finest ;  the  water  is  good,  the  betel-nut  is 
abundant,  and  is  exported  Ihence  to  India 
and  China."— /&»  BtUtUOy  iv.  87. 

c.  1420.--'*  A  quA  rursus  se  diobus  viginti 
terrestri  vik  oontulit  ad  urbem  portumque 
maritimum  nomine  Pudifetaaeam."— CW^t, 
in  Poggioy  de  Var.  Fort. 

1516.—".  .  .  And  passing  those  places 
you  come  to  a  river  called  Pudripatan,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  place  having  many 
Moorish  merchants  who  possess  a  multitude 
of  shi})s,  and  here  begins  the  Kingdom  of 
Calicut." — Barboita,  in  liamuno^  i.  f.  311r. 
See  also  in  Stanley's  Barbosa  Padopatani, 
and  in  Tofi/at-ul-AIujaAideeiij  by  Rowlandson, 
pp.  71,  167,  where  the  name  {Bud/attan)  is 
misread  Bnduftun. 

[PUG,  s.  Hind,  pag,  Skt.  padaJha, 
*  a  foot ' ;  in  Anglo-Indian  use  the 
footmarks  of  an  animal,  such  as  a 
tiger. 

[1831. — ".  .  .  sanguine  we  were  some- 
times on  the  report  of  a  bura  pug  from  the 
shikaree."  —  Orient,  Sport.  Mag,  reprint 
1873,  ii.  178. 

[1882. — *  *  Presentl)r  the  large  square  '  png  * 
of  the  tiger  we  were  in  search  of  appeared." 
— Sander  son  f  Thirteen  YearSy  30.] 

PUOGEY,  PUOGEEIE,  s.  Hind. 
pagrly  *a  turban.'  The  term  being 
often  used  in  collo<|uial  for  a  scarf  of 
cotton  or  silk  wound  round  the  hat 
in  turban-form,  to  protect  the  head 
from  the  sun,  both  the  thing  and  name 
have  of  late  years  made  tneir  way  to 
England,  and  may  be  seen  in  London 
shop- windows, 

c.  1200. — "Prithir&ja  .  .  .  wore  a  pagari 
ornamented  with  jewels,  with  a  splendid 
toro.  In  his  ears  he  wore  pearls ;  on  his 
neck  a  t)earl  necklace." — Chand  Bardai 
E.T.  by  Beames,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  282, 

[1627.—".  .  .  I  find  it  is  the  common 
mode  of  the  Eastern  People  to  shave  the 
head  all  save  a  long  lock  which  superstitiously 
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they  leave  at  the  veir  top,  sach  especially 
as  wear  TortMLiiB,  Mandils,  Dustara,  and 
TuggKnOB,"  —  Sir  T,  Herbert,  ed.  1677, 
p.  140.] 

1673. — "They  are  distinguished,  some 
according  to  the  consanguinity  they  claim 
with  MiSiomet^  as  a  Siad  is  akin  to  that 
Imposture,  and  therefore  only  assumes  to 
himself  a  Green  Vest  and  Puckery  (or 
Turbat).  .  .  ."--Fryer,  93 ;  [comp.  113]. 

1689.—"  .  .  .  with  a  Puggaree  or  Turbant 
upon  their  Heads."— Own<7ton,  314. 

1871.  —  "  They  (the  Negro  Police  in 
Demarara)  used  frequently  to  be  turned 
out  to  parade  in  George  Town  streets, 
dressed  in  a  neat  uniform,  with  white 
pQggriefl  framing  in  their  ebony  faces." — 
JenkiiUy  The  Coofy. 

PUQGY,  s.  Hind,  ^^gl  (not  in 
Shakespear's  Diet.,  nor  in  Platts),  from 
pag  (see  PUG),  Hhe  foot'  A  profes- 
sional tracker  ;  the  name  of  a  caste, 
or  rather  an  occupation,  whose  business 
is  to  track  thieves  by  footmarks  and 
the  like.  On  the  system,  see  Burton, 
Bind  Revidted,  i.  180  seqq. 

[1824. — "  There  are  in  some  of  the  districts 
of  Central  India  (as  in  Guzerat)  puggees. 
who  have  small  fees  on  the  village,  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  trace  thieves  by  the 
print  of  their  feet. " — Malcolm,  Central  India, 
2nd  ed.  ii.  19.] 

1879. — "  Good  puggieB  or  trackers  should 
be  employed  to  follow  the  dacoits  during 
the  daytime." — Timea  of  India,  Overland 
Suppt.,  May  12,  p.  7. 

PX7HTJB,  POKE,  PTBE,  &c.,  s. 
Hind,  pahar,  pahr,  from  Skt.  prakara. 
*  A  fourth  part  of  the  day  and  of  the 
night,  a  watch '  or  space  o^  8  gharU  (see 
GHUBBY). 

c.  11526.  —  "  The  natives  of  Hindost&n 
divide  the  night  and  day  into  60  parts,  each 
of  which  they  denominate  a  Gtveri ;  they 
likewise  diviae  the  night  into  4  parts,  and 
the  day  into  the  same  number,  each  of 
which  they  call  a  Pahar  or  watch,  which 
the  Persians  call  a  Pds."—Baber,  331. 

[c.  1590.—"  The  Hindu  philosophers  divide 
the  day  and  night  into  four  parts,  each  of 
which  they  call  a  pahr." — Aln,  ed.  Janett, 
iii.  15.] 

1633.-"  Par."    See  under  OHURRY. 

1673.—"  Pore."    See  under  OONO. 

1803. — "I  have  some  Jasooses  selected 
by  Col.  C's  brahmin  for  their  stupidity,  that 
they  Aight  not  pry  into  state  secrets,  who 
^o  to  Sindia's  camp,  remain  there  a  phanr 
m  fear.  . '.  .*'—M.  Klphimtoive,  in  Liff,  i.  62. 

PULA,  8.  In  Tamil  piUai,  Malayal. 
pilla,  *  child  ' ;  the  , title  of  a  superior 
<ilass  of  (so-called)  Sudras,   [especially 


cnmums].  In  Cochin  and  Travancore 
it  corresponds  with  Ndyar  (see  HAIB). 
It  is  granted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
carries     exemption     from     custumary 

manual  lalx)ur. 

• 

1553. — " .  .  .  pnlas,  who  are  the  gentle- 
men "  (Jidalgos). — CattanJieda,  iv.  2. 

[1726.  —  "O  Saguate  que  o  Commendor 
tinha  remetido  como  gristnave  amim  e  as 
PulamareB  temos  ca  recebid." — lialificaium, 
in  Logan,  MaiaJjar,  iiL  13.] 

PULICAT,  n.p.  A  town  ou  the 
Madras  coast,  which  \vas  long  the  seat 
of  a  Dutch  factory.  Bp.^  Cald  well's 
native  friend  Sesfiagiri  Sastri  gives 
the  proper  name  as  pala-  VilkddUy  '  old 
Velkadu  or  Verkadu,'  the  last  a  place- 
name  mentioned  in  the  Tamil  Sivaite 
Tevdram  (see  also  Valentijn.  below). 
FThe  Madrcu  Gloss,  gives  Pazhavn-k- 
Kddu,  *old  acacia  forest,'  which  is  cor- 
roborated by  Dr.  Hultzsch  {Epigraphia 
Indica,  i.  398).] 

1519. — "And  because  he  had  it  much  in 
charge  to  obtain  all  the  lac  (a/cure)  that  he 
could,  the  Governor  learning  from  mer- 
chants that  much  of  it  was  brought  to  the 
Coast  of  Choromandel  by  the  vessels  of 
Pegu  and  Martaban  which  visited  that  ooa&t 
to  procure  painted  cloths  and  otbor  coloured 
goods,  such  as  are  made  in  Paleacate, 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Choromandel^ 
whence  the  traders  with  whom  the  Governor 
spoke  brought  it  to  Cochin ;  be,  having  g(»t 
good  information  on  the  whole  matter,  sent 
a  certain  Frolontine  (sic,  /roienHm)  called 
Pero  Escroco,  whom  he  knew,  and  who  was 
good  at  trade,  to  be  factor  on  the  coast 
of  Choromandel.  .  .  ." — Oorrea,  ii.  667. 

1533.  —  "The  said  Armeniao,  having 
already  been  at  the  city  of  Paleacate,  which 
is  in  the  Province  of  Choromandel  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Bisnaga,  when  on  his  way  to 
Bengal,  and  having  information  of  the 
place  where  the  bcKiy  of  S.  Thomas  was 
said  to  be,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Paleacate  the  wind  was  against 
their  going  on.  .  .  ."—Barros,  III.  vii  11. 

[1611.— "The  Dutch  had  settled  a  factory 
at  PeUaoata."— Z>an0er«,  Letters,  i.  133;  in 
Foster,  ii.  83,  Pollicat.] 

1726.— "Then  we  come  to /W&nin  ITdam 
Caddoe,  called  by  us  for  shortness  Pallea- 
catta,  which  means  in  Malabors  'The  old 
Fortress,'  though  most  commonly  we  c&ll 
it  Cattle  Oehhia^—VaJentijn,  Chorom.  13. 

„  "The  route  I  took  was  along  the 
strip  of  country  between  Porto  NoTO  and 
Paleiacatta.  This  long  journey  I  travelled 
on  foot;  and  preached  in  more 'than  a 
hundred  places.  .  .  .**— Letter  <^  the  Mis- 
sionary SchuUze,  July  19,  in  Notices  of 
Madras,  kc,  p.  20. 

1727.— "Policat  is  the  next  Place  of  Note 
to  the  City  and  Colony  of  Fort  St  Oeorge, 
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...  It  is  strengtbned  with  two  Forta,  one 
contains  a  few  Dutch  aoldiors  for  a  Gar- 
rison, the  other  is  commanded  by  an  Officer 
belonging  to  the  Moaul.**  —  A.  Hamilton, 
i.  372,  [ed.  1744]. 

[1813.  — '*Pulecat  handkerchiefs."  See 
under  PIECE-QOODS.] 

PULTUN,  s.  Hind,  paltan,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Battalion,  possibly  with 
some  confusion  of  plaioon  or  jy^ton. 
The  S.  India  form  is  pcUaulam,  patdlam. 
It  is  the  usual  native  word  for  a 
regiment  of  native  infantry  ;  it  is 
never  applied  to  one  of  Europeans. 

1800.—"  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  readv 
primed,  and  that  if  all  matters  suit  I  shall 
go  off  with  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  shall 
probably  destroy  some  campoOB  and  pnltODB 
which  have  been  indiscreetly  pushed  across 
the  Kistna."— yl.  Wellalev  to  T.  Munro,  in 
Meat,  of  MunrOy  by  ArbutAnot,  btix. 

[1895.— "I  know  lots  of  Sahibs  in  apnl- 
toon  at  Bareilly."  — J/r»  Croker,  Village 
Tides  and  Jungle  Tragediet,  60.] 

l^PULWAH,  PULWAB,  s.  One  of 
the  native  boats  used  on  the  rivers  of 
Bengal^  carrying  some  12  to  15  tons. 
Hind,  palwdr.  [For  a  drawing  see 
Grierson,  Biliar  Village  Life,  p.  42.] 

1785. — ".  .  .  We  observed  a  boat  which 
had  come  out  of  Samhoo  river,  making  for 
Fatna :  the  commandant  detached  two 
light  pnlwaan  after  her.  .  .  .**—Holwell, 
Hist.  EcenU,  &c.,  i.  69. 

[1767.  — " .  .  .  a  Peon  came  twice  to 
Noon-golah,  to  apply  for  polWETB.  ..." 
—  Verelst,  View  of  nengalf  App.  197 .] 

1780. — "Besides  this  boat,  a  gentleman 
is  generally  attended  by  two  others  ;  a  pnl- 
wali  for  the  accommodation  of  the  kitchen, 
and  a  smaller  boat,  a  paunchway  *'  (q^v-)* — 
Hodges,  p.  39. 

1782.— "To  be  sold,  Three  New  Dacca 
Pnlwan,  60  feet  long^  with  Houses  in  the 
middle  of  each." — India  Oa^dUy  Aug.  31. 

1824.— "  The  ^h&t  offered  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  vivacity  which  I  bv  no  means  expected. 
There  were  ao  many  budgerows  and  pnl- 
wan, that  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
to  find  a  mooring  place." — Hebn,  ed.  1844, 
i.  131. 

1860.  —  "The  Pnlwar  is  a  smaller  de- 
scription of  native  travelling  boat,  of  neater 
build,  and  less  rusticity  of  character,  some- 
tiraes  used  by  a  single  traveller  of  humble 
means,  and  at  others  serves  as  cook-boat 
and  accommodation  for  servants  accompany- 
ing one  of  the  large  kind  of  boats.  .  .  ." — 
Grant,  Rural  Life  in  Bengal,  p.  7,  with  an 
illustration. 

PULWAUK,  8.     P.— H.  pahlicdn, 
[which  properly  means  'a  native  of 
ancient  Persia'  (see  PAHLAVI).      Mr. 
3  A 


Skeat  notes  that  in  Malay  the  word 
becomes  pahMwan,  probably  from  a 
confusion  with  Malay  dwan,  *  to  fight ']. 
A  champion  ;  a  professed  wrestler  or 
man  of  strength. 

[1753.  —  " .  .  .  the  fourth,  and  least 
numerous  of  these  bodies,  were  choice  men 
of  the  PehleTailB.  .  .  ."—Hanway,  iii.  104. 

[1813.  — "When  his  body  has  by  thesa 
means  imbibed  an  additional  portion  of 
vigour,  he  is  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  Puhlwan."— /^roKa/iion,  Letters,  ed.  1892, 
p.  165.] 

1828. —  "I  added  a  pehliv&n  or  prize- 
fighter, a  negro  whose  teeth  were  filea  into 
saws,  of  a  temper  as  ferocious  as  his  aspect, 
who  could  throw  an^^  man  of  his  weight  to 
the  ground,  carry  a  jackass,  devour  a  sheep 
whole,  eat  fire,  and  make  a  fountain  of  his 
inside,  so  as  to  act  as  a  spout."  —  Hajji 
Baba  in  England,  i.  15. 

PUN,  s.  A  certain  number  of 
cowries,  generally  80  ;  Hind,  jpana. 
(See  under  COWBY).  The  Skt.  paria  is 
'  a  stake  played  for  a  price,  a  sum,'  and 
hence  both  a  coin  (whence  fanazn,  q.v.) 
and  a  certain  amount  of  cowries. 

1554.  —  "  Pone."  (See  under  POBTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683.—*'  I  was  thw  day  advised  that  Mr. 
Charnock  putt  off  Mr.  Ellis's  Cowries  at 
34  pund  to  ye  Rupee  in  pavment  of  all  ye 
Peons  and  Servants  of  the  Factory,  whereas 
38  pnndfl  are  really  bought  by  him  for  a 
Rupee.  .  .  ."—Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  2 ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  122]. 

1760. — "We  now  take  into  consideration 
the  relief  of  the  menial  servants  of  this 
Settlement,  respecting  the  exorbitant  price 
of  labor  exacted  from  them  by  tailors, 
washermen,  and  barbers,  which  appear  in 
near  a  ^quadruple  (pro)portion  compared 
with  the  prices  paid  in  1755.  Agreed,  that 
after  the  1st  of  April  they  be  regulated  as 
follows : 
"  No  tailor  to  demand  for  making : 

1  Jamma,  more  than  3  annas. 

•  «  «  *  « 

•  1  pair  of  drawers,  7  pun  of  cowries. 
No  washerman : 

1  coiige  of  pieces,  7  pun  of  cowries. 
No  barber  for  shaving  a  single  person, 
more  than  7  gundas"  (see  COwBTK— /-'/- 
William  Consns.,  March  27,  in  Long,  209. 

PUNCH,  s.  This  }>everage,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  etymology,  was 
named  from  the  Pers.  patij,  or  Hind, 
and  Mahr.  pdnch,  both  meaning  *  five ' ; 
because  composed  of  five  ingredients, 
viz.  arrack,  sugar,  lime-juice,  spice^ 
and  water.  Fryer  may  l>e  considered 
to  give  something  like  historical 
evidence  of  its  origin  ;  but  there  is 
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also  something  of  Indian  idiom  in  the 
suggestion.  Thus  a  famous  horse- 
m^icine  in  Upper  India  is  known 
as  battUij  because  it  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 32  (*  battu ')  ingredients.  Schiller, 
in  his  PunsMtedy  sacrificing  truth  to 
trope,  omits  the  spice  and  makes  the 
ingredients  oiilj  4 :  "  Vier  Elemente 
Innig  gesellt,  Bilden  das  Leben,  Bauen 
die  Welt.'' 

The  Greeks  also  had  a  "Punch," 
irei'rairXda,  as  is  shown  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Athenaeus.  Their  mixture 
does  not  sound  inviting.  Littre  gives 
the  etymology  correctly  from  the  Pers. 
panj,  but  the  5  elements  d  lafran^ise^ 
as  tea,  sugar,  spirit,  cinnamon,  and 
lemon-peel,— no  water  therefore  ! 

Some  such  compound  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  under  the  name  of 
Larkin  (q. v.).  Both  Dutch  and  French 
travellers  in  the  East  during  that 
century  celebrate  the  beverage  under 
a  variety  of  names  which  amalgamate 
the  drink  curiously  with  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  brewed.  And  this  com- 
bination in  the  form  of  Bole-];K>njis 
was  adopted  as  the  title  of  a  Miscellany 
published  in  1851,  by  H-  Meredith 
Parker,  a  Bengal  civilian,  of  local 
repute  for  his  literary  and  dramatic 
tastes.  He  had  lost  sight  of  the 
original  authorities  for  the  term,  and 
his  quotation  is  far  astray.  We  give 
them  correctly  below. 

c.  210.— "On  the  feast  of  the  Scirrha  at 
Athens  he  (Aristodemus  on  -Pindar)  says  a 
race  was  nin  by  the  young  men.  They  ran 
this  race  carrying  each  a  vine-braach  laden 
with  grapes,  such  as  is  called  Sachus;  and 
they  ran  from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  to 
that  of  Athena  Sciras.  And  the  winner 
receives  a  cup  such  as  is  called  *  Five-fold,' 
and  of  this  he  partakes  joyously  with  the 
band  of  his  comrades.  But  the  cup  is 
called  irtvTairKba  because  it  contains  wine 
and  honev  and  cheese  and  flour,  and  a  little 
oil." — AUunatuif  XI.  xcii. 

1638.— "This  voyage  (Gombroon  to  Surat) 
...  we  accomplished  in  19  days.  .  .  .  We 
drank  English  beer,  Spanish  sack,  French 
wine,  Indian  spirit,  and  good  English  water, 
and  made  good  Palepnnxen."— ifa}u:k/«/o, 
Putch  ed.  1668),  p.  24.  The  word  Pale- 
punsen  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  English 
translator  (John  Davis,  2nd  ed.  1669),  who 
has  •*  excellent  good  sack,  English  beer, 
French  wines,  Aruk.  and  otfver  re/reshynetUt." 
(p.  10). 

1658.— "BoUepon^  est  vn  mot  Anglois, 
qui  signifie  vne  boisson  dont  les  Anglois 
vsent  aux  Indes  faito  de  sucre,  sue  de 
liraon,   eau  de  vie,    fleur  de   muscade,   ct 


biscuit  roty." — De  la  Bovllave-U-Gintij  e<L 
1657,  p.  584. 

[1658. — "Arriued  this  place  where  found 
the  Bezar  almost  Burnt  and  many  of  the 
People  almost  starued  for  want  of  Foode 
which  caused  much  Sadnes  in  Mr.  Cbaniock 
and  my  Selfe,  but  not  see  much  as  the 
absence  of  your  Company,  which  wee  bAue 
often  remembered  in  a  bowle  of  the  cleerest 
Punch,  hauizig  noe  better  Liquor. " — Hfiigf*^ 
Diaryy  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  cxiv.] 

1659.—**  FUrs  Dritte,  Pale  hnnse  getiui- 
liret,  von  halb  Wasser,  halb  Brantwein, 
dreysflig,  vierzig  Limonien,  deren  Komlein 
ausgespeyet  warden,  und  ein  wenig  Zucker 
eingeworfea ;  wie  dem  Geechmack  ao  an- 
genehm  nicht,  also  auch  der  Gesondheit 
nicht."— Alar,  ed.  1672,  60. 

[1662. — "  Amongst  other  spirituous  drinks, 
as  Punch,  &c.,  tney  gave  us  Canarie  that 
had  been  carried  to  and  fro  from  the  Indies, 
which  was  indeed  incomparably  good."  — 
Evelyn,  Diary ,  Jan.  16.] 

c.  1666. — "Ne^moins  depuis  ou'iU  (les 
Anglois)  ont  donne  ordre,  aussi  bien  que 
les  Hollandois,  que  leurs  ct^uipoges  ne 
boivent  point  tant  de  BoolepongM  .  .  .  il 
n'y  a  pas  tant  de  maladies,  et  il  ne  leur 
meurt  plus  tant  de  monde.  Boatoponge 
eat  un  certain  breuvage  compost  d'arac  .  .  . 
avec  du  sue  de  limons,  de  reau,  et  un  peu 
de  muscade  rap^e  dessms:  il  est  a^^ez 
agr^ble  au  gout,  mais  c'est  la  peste  du 
corps  et  de  la  sant^." — Bemiety  ed.  172^),  ii. 
335  (Eng.  Tr.  p.  141) ;  [ed.  Constable,  441]. 

1670.  —  "Doch  als  men  zekere  andere 
drank,  die  dj  Paleponts  noemen,  daar- 
tusschen  drinkt,  zo  word  het  quaat  enigsins 
geweert."  —  Ajidriesz,  9.  Also  at  p.  27, 
"Palepunte." 

We  find  this  blunder  of  the  t-oui- 

enind    word    transported    again     to 
ngland,  and   explained  as    a   'hard 
word.' 

1672w  —  Padre  Yincenzo  Maria  describes 
the  thing,  but  without  a  name  : 

"There  are  many  f mites  to  which  the 
Hollanders  and  the  English  add  a  certain 
beverage  that  they  compound  of  lemon- 
juice,  aoua-vitae,  sugar,  and  nutmegs,  to 
quench  tneir  thirst,  and  this,  in  my  belief, 
augments  not  a  little  the  evil  influence.*^— 
Viaggio,  p.  103. 

1678.— "At  Nerule  is  the  best  Antrk  or 
Nepa  (see  NIPA)  de  Goo,  with  which  the 
Bnglisk  on  this  Coast  make  that  enervating 
Liquor  called  Paunch  (which  is  Indoatan 
for  Five),  from  Five  Ingredients ;  as  the 
Physicians  name  their  Composition  Diap^te  ; 
or  from  four  things,  Diatesmron." — rrvrr. 
157. 

1674.  —  "  Palapnnti,  a  kind  of  Indian 
drink,  consisting  of  AqMa-vita^y  Boee> water, 
juyce  of  Citrons  and  Sugar."— ()/o»iryra/iA«a, 
&c.,  by  T.  E. 

[1675.— "  Drank  part  ot  their  boules  of 
Pnndi  (a  liquor  very  strange  to  me)."^ir. 
Teonge^  Diary,  June  1.] 
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1682.— "Some  (of  the  Chinese  in  Batavia) 
also  sell  Sugar-beer,  as  well  as  cooked  dishes 
and  Sury  (see  SUBA),  arak  or  Indian 
brandy  ;  wherefrom  tiiey  make  MuMok  and 
PollepcmB,  as  the  Englishmen  call  it."  — 
Nieuhoff,  Zee  en  Lant-Reize,  ii.  217. 

1683. — ".  .  .  Our  owne  people  and  ma- 
riners who  are  now  very  numerous,  and 
insolent  among  us,  and  (bv  reason  of  Pimch) 
every  day  give  disturbance."  —  Hedges^ 
IMary,  Oct.  8  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  123]. 

1688. — ".  .  .  the  soldiers  as  merry  as 
Punch  could  make  them." — In  Wheeler^  i. 
187. 

1689. —"  Bengal  (Arak)  is  much  stronger 
spirit  than  that  of  Goa,  tho'  both  are  made 
iise  of  by  the  Europeans  in  making  Punch." 
—Ovingtorif  237-8. 

1694.  —  "If  any  man  comes  into  a  vic- 
tualling house  to  drink  punch,  he  may 
demand  one  quart  good  Goa  araky  half  a 
pound  of  sugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  good 
lime  water,  and  make  his  own  punch.  ..." 
— Order  Book  of  BomJbay  Oovt,^  quoted  by 
And^itonj  p.  281. 

1705.— "Un  bon  repas  chez  les  Anglais 
ne  se  fait  point  sans  bonjie  ponse  qu'on  sert 
dans  un  grand  vase." — Sieur  Luillierf  Voi/, 
■aiix  Grandes  Indes,  29. 

1771.  —  "Hence  every  one  (at  Madras) 
has  it  in  his  Power  to  eat  well,  tho'  he  can 
.afford  no  other  Liquor  at  Meals  than 
Punch,  which  is  the  common  Drink  among 
Europeans,  and  here  made  in  the  greatest 
Perfection." — Lockyer^  22. 

1724. — "Next  to  Drains^  no  Liquor  de- 
serves more  to  be  stigmatised  and  banished 
from  the  Repasts  of  the  Tender^  Valetudi- 
nary,  and  Studiousy  than  Punch."  —  O. 
CliAfJUy  An  Essay  on  Health  and  Longeintyy 
p.  58. 

1791. — "D^s  (jue  1 'Anglais  eut  cess^  de 
manger,  le  Paria  .  .  .  flt  un  signe  h.  sa 
femme,  qui  apporta  .  .  .  une  grande  cale- 
basse  pleme  de  punch,  qu'elle  avoit  pre- 
pare, pendant  le  souper,  avec  de  I'eau,  et 
du  }UB  de  citron,  et  du  jus  de  canne  de  sucre. 
.  .  ." — B.  de  St.  PierrCy  Chaumiire  In- 
dienney  56. 

PUNCH-HOUSE,  8.  An  Inn  or 
Tavern  ;  now  the  term  is  chiefly  used 
by  natives  (sometimes  in  the  hvbrid 
form  Pimcll-gliar,  [which  in  iJpper 
India  is  now  transferred  to  the  meet- 
ing-place of  a  Municipal  Board])  at  the 
Presidency  towns,  and  applied  to  houses 
frequented  by  seamen.  Formerly  the 
word  was  in  general  Anglo-Indian 
use.  fin  the  Straits  the  Malay  Panc- 
haxis  IS,  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  still 
in  use,  though  obolescent.] 

[1661.—".  .  .  the  Commandore  visiting 
us,  wee  delivering  him  another  examination 
of  a  Persee  (Panee),  who  kept  a  Punch 
]|0UB6,  where  the  murder  was  committed. 
.  .  ." — Forrest  Bombay  Letters,  Home  Series, 
i.  189.] 


1671-2. — "It  is  likewise  enordered  and 
declared  hereby  that  no  Victuallar,  Punch- 
house,  or  other  house  of  Entertainment 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  stoppage  at  the 
pay  day  of  their  wages.  .  ,  . ' — JtuleSy  in 
WheeUry  iii.  428. 

1676.— Major  Puckle's  "Proposals  to  the 
Agent  about  the  young  men  at  Metchle- 
patam. 

"That  some  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine  be 
imposed  ...  for  misdemeanours. 

*  *  *  «  * 

"6.  Going  to  Punch  or  Back-houMS 
without  leave  or  warrantable  occasion. 

"  Drubbing  any  of  the  Company's  Peons 
or  servants.* 

*  *  *  •  ft 

—In  Notes  and  Exts.y  No.  I.  p.  40. 

1688. — ".  .  .  at  his  return  to  Achen  he 
constantly  frequented  an  English  Punch- 
house,  spending  his  Gold  very  freely." — 
Dampier,  ii.  134. 

,,  "Mrs.  Francis,  wife  to  the  late 
lieutenant  Francis  killed  at  Hoogly  by  the 
Moors,  made  it  her  petition  that  she  might 
keep  a  Punch-house  for  her  maintenance." 
—In  Wheeler,  i.  184. 

1697.—"  Monday,  1st  April  ...  Mr. 
Cheesely  having  in  a  Punch-house,  upon  a 
quarrel  of  words,  drawn  his  Sword  .  .  .  and 
being  taxed  therewith,  he  both  doth  own 
and  justify  the  drawing  of  the  sword  .  .  . 
it  thereupon  ordered  not  to  wear  a  sword 
while  here."— In  Wheeler,  i.  320. 

1727. — ".  .  .  Of  late  no  small  Pains  and 
Charge  have  been  bestowed  on  its  Buildings 
(of  the  Fort  at  Tellichery) ;  but  for  what 
Reason  I  know  not  .  .  .  unless  it  be  for 
small  Vessels  ...  or  to  protect  the  Com- 
pany's Ware-house,  and  a  small  Punch- 
house  that  stands  on  the  Sea-shore.  ..." 
—A.  Hamilton,  i.  299  [ed.  1744]. 

1789. — "Many  .  .  .  are  obliged  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  dirty  punch-houses." 
— Munro's  Narrative,  22. 

1810.— "The  best  house  of  that  descrip- 
tion which  admits  boarders,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  Puncfa-houses."—  William- 
son, V.M.  i.  136. 

PUNGHAYET,  s.  Hind,  paiichdyat^ 
from  pdnchy  *iive.'  A  council  (pro- 
perly of  6  persons)  assembled  as  a 
Court  of  Arbiters  or  Jury  ;  or  as  a 
committee  of  the  people  of  a  village, 
of  the  members  of  a  Caste,  or  what- 
not, to  decide  on  questions  interesting 
the  body  generally. 

1778.—"  Th^  Honourable  William  Horn- 
by, Esq.,  President  and  Governor  of  His 
Majesty^s  Castle  and  Island  of  Bombay,  kc. 

"The  humble  Petition  of  the  Managers 
of  the  PancAiayetof  Parsis  at  Bombay.  ..." 
—Dosamhhai  Framji,  H.  of  the  Parsis,  1884, 
ii.  219. 

1810.—"  The  Parsees  ...  are  governed 
by  their  own  panchalt  or  village  Council. 
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The  word  panchalt  literally  means  a  Council 
of  five,  but  that  of  the  Guebres  in  Bombay 
consists  of  thirteen  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants of  the  sect." — Maria  Graham,  41. 

1813. — *''rhe  carpet  of  justice  was  spread 
in  the  large  open  hall  of  the  durbar,  where 
the  arbitrators  assembled:  there  I  always 
attended,  and  agreeably  to  ancient  custom, 
referred  the  decision  to  a  panchaeet  or  jury 
of  five  persons." — Forbes,  Or,  Mem.,  ii.  359  ; 
[in  2nd  ed.  (ii.  2)  Panchaut]. 

1819.— '*  The  punchayet  itself,  although 
In  all  but  village  causes  it  has  the  defects 
before  ascribed  to  it,  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages. The  intimate  acquaintance  of 
the  members  with  the  subject  in  dispute, 
and  in  many  cases  with  the  characters  of 
the  parties,  must  have  made  their  decisions 
frequently  correct,  and  .  .  .  the  judges 
being  drawn  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
could  act  on  no  principles  that  were  not 
generally  understood." — ElpkinsUme,  in  Life, 
li.  89. 

1821.— "I  kept  up  puncha^ete  because 
I  found  them  ...  I  still  thmk  that  the 
punchayet  should  on  no  account  be 
dropped,  that  it  is  an  excellent  institution 
for  dispensing  justice,  and  in  keeping  up 
the  principles  of  justice,  which  are  less 
likely  to  be  observed  amon^  a  people  to 
whom  the  administration  of  it  is  not  at  all 
intrusted." — Ibid,  124. 

1826. — '*.  .  .  when  he  returns  assemble 
a  punchayet,  and  give  this  cause  patient 
attention,  seeing  that  Hybatty  has  justice." 
—Pajidurang  Han,  31 ;  [ed.  1873,  i.  42]. 

1832.— Bengal  Regn.  VI.  of  this  year 
allows  the  judge  of  the  Sessions  Court  to 
call  in  the  alternative  aid  of  a  punchayet, 
in  lieu  of  assessors,  and  so  to  dispense  with 
the  fUtwa.    See  LAW-OFFICEB. 

1853.—"  From  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh 
to  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  the  Sikh  Army  was 
governed  by  'Punchayets'  or  'Punches' 
— committees  of  the  soldiery.  These  bodies 
sold  the  Grovemment  to  the  Sikh  chief 
who  paid  the  highest,  letting  him  command 
until  murdered  by  some  one  who  paid 
higher." — Sir  C.  Napier,  Defects  of  Indian. 
Goi'ernment,  69. 

1873.— "The  Council  of  an  Indian  Village 
Community  most  commonly  consists  of  five 
persons  .  .  .  the  panchayet  familiar  to  all 
who  have  the  smallest  knowledge  of  India." 
—Maine,  Eur  ft/  Hist,  of  Institutions,  221. 

PUNDIT,  s.  8kt, pandita,  *a  learned 
man.'  Properly  a  man  learned  in 
Sanskrit  lore.  The  Pundit  of  the 
Sinirerae  Court  was  a  Hindu  Law- 
Officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise 
the  English  Judges  when  needful  on 
questions  of  Hindu  Law.  The  office 
became  extinct  on  the  constitution  of 
the  *High  Court,'  superseding  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Sudder  Courts 
under  the  Queen's  Letters  Patent  of 
May  14,  1862. 


In  the  Mahratta  and  Telegu  coun- 
tries, the  word  Pandit  is  usually  pro- 
nounced Pant  (in  English  colkK|aial 
Punt) ;  but  in  this  form  it  has,  as  with 
many  other  Indian  words  in  like  case^ 
lost  its  original  significance,  and  l>e- 
come  a  mere  personal  title,  familiar 
in  Mahratta  history,  e.g.  the  Nana 
Dhundopan^  of  evil  fame. 

Within  the  last  30  or  35  years  the 
t^rm  has  acquired  in  India  a  peculiar 
application  to  the  natives  trained  in 
the  use  of  instruments,  who  have  l>een 
employed  beyond  the  British  Indian 
frontier  in  surveying  re^ons  inacces- 
sible to  Europeans.  This  application 
originated  in  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
earliest  men  to  be  so  employed,  the 
explorations  by  one  of  whom  acquired 
great  celebrity,  were  masters  of  village 
schools  in  our  Himalayan  provinces. 
And  the  title  Pmidit  is  popularl3'  em- 
ployed there  much  as  DominU  us**d 
to  be  in  Scotland.  The  Pundit  who 
brought  so  much  fame  on  the  title 
was  the  late  Nain  Singh,  C.S.I.  [See 
Markham,  Memoir  of  Indian  ,SMrrvy,% 
2nd  ed.  148  seqq,] 

1674.—"  I  hereby  pve  notice  that  ...  I 
hold  it  good,  and  it  is  my  plea.sure,  and 
therefore  I  enjoin  on  all  the  pandits  {pfttt- 
ditos)  and  Grentoo  physicians  {phitieos  g^ntios) 
that  they  ride  not  through  this  City  (of 
Gk)a)  or  the  suburbs  thereof  on  horBeWk. 
nor  in  andon  and  palanquins,  on  nain  of 
paying,  on  the  first  offence  10  rnuroOM,  and 
on  the  second  20,  pera  o  sapal,*  with  the 
forfeiture  of  such  horses,  andOTS,  or  palan- 
quins, and  on  the  third  they  shaU  become 
the  galley -slaves  of  the  King  my  Lord.  ..." 
— Procl,  of  the  Governor  Antonio  Mariz 
Barreto,  in  Archiv,  PorL  Orient.  Fascic.  5, 
p.  899. 

1604. — ".  .  .  llamando  tabien  en  su  com- 
pania  loe  Pdditos,  le  presentaron  al  Nauabo.**^ 
—Gutrrero,  Relagion,  70. 

1616. — ".  .  .  Brachmanae  una  cum  Pan- 
ditis  comparentes,  simile  quid  iam  inde  ab 
orbis  ezordio  in  Indostane  visum  neguit." 
—Jarric,  Thesaurus,  iii.  81-82. 


•  Pera  o  sapal,  i.«.  *  for  the  marsh.'  We  cannot 
be  certahi  of  the  meaning  of  this  ;  but  we  may  note 
that  in  1548  the  King,  as  a  ftivonr  to  the  city  of 
Goa,  and  for  the  commodity  of  its  shipping  and 
the  landing  of  goods,  &c,  makes  a  gnuit  "  of  the 
marsh  inundated  with  sea* water  (do  aapal  alagnd^ 
dagoa  salgada)  which  extends  along  the  river-side 
from  the  houses  of  Antonio  Correa  to  the  hoii«€M 
of  Afonso  Piouo,  which  grant  is  to  be  perpetual 
...  to  serve  for  a  landing-place  and  quay  tor  the 
merchants  to  moor  and  repair  their  ships,  and  to 
erect  their  bankshalls  (banffogaes),  and  never  to  be 
turned  away  to  any  other  ptupose."  Possibly  the 
fines  went  into  a  fimd  for  the  draim^  of  this 
sapal  and  formation  of  landing-places.  See  JrtAir. 
Port.  OrUnL,  Pasc.  2,  pp.  130-181. 
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1668.— "A  Pendet  Biachman  or  Heaihen 
Doctor  whom  I  had  put  to  serve  my  Agah 
.  .  .  would  needs  make  his  Panegyrick  .  .  . 
and  at  last  concluded  seriously  wiUi  l^is: 
WJuin  you  put  your  Foot  trUo  the  Stirrup^  My 
Zjordy  aaufttken  you  mcarch  on  Jlorsebaek  in 
thf  front  of  the  Cavalry,  the  Earth  trembUth 
vnder  your  Feet,  the  eight  Elephants  that  hold 
it  up  upon  their  Heads  not  being  able 
to  support  it."  —  Berfiier,  E.T.,  85;  fed. 
CoiMteW«,  264]. 

1688.— *'Je  feignis  done  d'etre  malade,  et 
d'avoir  la  fifevre  on  fit  venir  aussitdt  un 
Fandite  ou  m^dicin  Gentil."— Z>«//o»,  Rel. 
dji  rinq.  de  Ooa,  214. 

1785. — **  I  can  no  longer  bear  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  our  pnnditB,  who  deal  out  Hindu 
law  as  they  please ;  and  make  it  at  reason- 
able rates,  when  they  cannot  find  it  ready 
made." — Letter  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Mem. 
by  Ld.  Teignmouth,  1807,  ii.  67. 

1791.— *' II  6tait  au  moment  de  s'embar- 
quer  pour  TAngleterre,  plein  de  perplexity 
et  d'ennui,  lorsque  les  brames  de  B^nar^ 
lui  apprirent  que  le  brame  sup^neur  de  la 
fameuse  pagode  de  Jagrenat  .  .  .  6tait  seul 
capable  de  resoudre  toutes  les  questions  de 
la  Soci^t^  royale  de  Londres.  C'^tait  en 
efTet  le  plus  fameux  pandeot,  ou  docteur, 
dont  on  ett  jamais  oui  parler." — B.  de  St, 
Pirrrej  La  Chaumiere  Iruiienne,  The  pre- 
ceding exquisite  passage  shows  that  the 
blunder  which  drew  forth  Macaulay's  flaming 
wrath,  in  the  quotation  lower  down,  was 
not  a  new  one. 

1798.—".  .  .  the  most  learned  of  the 
PanditB  or  Bramin  lawyers,  were  called  up 
from  different  parts  of  Bengal."— /?a»/wa/, 

1856.— "Besides  .  .  .  being  a  Pundit  of 
learning,  he  (Sir  David  Brewster)  is  a 
bundle  of  talents  of  various  kinds." — Life 
and  Letters  of  Sydney  Uobell,  ii.  14. 

1860. — "Mr.  Vizetelly  next  makes  me 
say  that  the  principle  of  limitation  is  found 
'amon^  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares. 
.  .  .'  The  Benares  he  probably  supposes 
to  be  some  Oriental  nation.  What  he  sup- 
poses their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not 
presume  to  guess.  ...  If  Mr.  Vizetelly 
had  consulted  the  Unitarian  Report,  he 
would  have  seen  that  I  spoke  of  the  Pan- 
ditB of  Benares,  and  he  might  without  any 
very  long  and  costly  research  have  learned 
where  Benares  is  and  what  a  Pundit  is." — 
Jiacaulay,  Preface  to  his  Speeches, 

1877.  —  "  Colonel    Y .      Since    Nain 

Singh's  absence  from  this  country  precludes 
my  having  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  him 
in  nerson,  this,  the  Victoria  or  Patron's 
Medal,  which  has  been  awarded  to  him,  .  .  . 
I  beg  to  place  it  in  your  charge  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Pundit."— Address  by  Sir  R. 
Alcock,  Prest  R.  Geog.  Soc.,  May  28. 

''  Ck)lonel  Y in    reply,    said :    .    .    . 

Though  I  do  not  know  Nain  Singh  person- 
ally, I  know  his  work.  ...  He  is  not  a 
topographical  automaton,  or  merely  one  of 
a  great  multitude  of  native  employ^  with 
an  average  qualification.    His  ooservations 


have  added  a  larger  amount  of  important 
knowledge  to  the  map  of  Asia  than  uiose  of 
any  other  living  man,  and  his  journals  form 
an  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  travels. 
It  will  affora  me  great  pleasure  to  take 
steps  for  the  transmission  of  the  Medal 
through  an  official  channel  to  the  Pundit." 
— Reply  to  the  President,  same  date. 

PUNJAIJB,  n.p.  The  name  of  the 
country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Sutlej.  The  modern  Anglo  -  Indian 
province  so-caUed,  now  extends  on  one 
side  up  beyond  the  Indus,  including 
Peshawar,  the  Derajat,  &c.,  and  on  the 
other  side  up  to  the  Jumna,  including 
Delhi.  [In  1901  the  Frontier  Districts 
were  placed  under  separate  administra- 
tion.] The  name  is  Pers.  Panj-db^ 
*Five  Rivers.'  These  rivers,  as  reck- 
oned, sometimes  include  the  Indus, 
in  which  case  the  five  are  (1)  Indus, 

(2)  Jelam  (see  JELUH)  or  Behat,  the 
ancient  Vitasta  which  the  Greeks  made 
"TSdinryis  (Straho)  and  BiSdunrijs  (PtoL). 

(3)  Chenab,  ancient  Gkandrabd^ha  and 
Asikni,  Ptolemy  preserves  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  former  Sanskrit  name  in 
Sai'Sa/SdX,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
older  Greeks  because  it  was  of  ill 
omen,  i.e.  probably  because  Grecized 
it  would  be  AapSpotpdyos,  '  the  devourer 
of  Alexander.'  The  alternative  Asikiii 
they  rendered  'AKeffiyrjs.  (4)  Ravi,  the 
ancient  Airdvatl,  'Tdpwrrfs  (Straho), 
TSpaiirriji  (Arrta7i),  "ASpis  or  'PoiJadtf 
(PtoL),  (5)  Bias,  ancient  Fijxf^/T^ao-is 
(Arrian),  Bi/3<£<rto»  {Ptol,).  This  ex- 
cluded the  Sutlej,  Satadru,  Hesydrus 
of  Pliny,  Zapddpos  or  Zadddfnis  {PtoL), 
as  Timur  excludes  it  below.  We  may 
take  in  the  Sutlej  and  exclude  the 
Indus,  but  we  can  hardly  exclude  the 
Chenab  as  Wassaf  does  below. 

No  corresponding  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  geographers.  "Putandum 
est  iiomen  JranclUul&dae  Graecos  aut 
omnino  latuisse,  aut  casu  quodam  non 
ad  nostra  usque  tempora  pervenisse, 
quod  in  tanta  monumentorum  ruina 
facile  accidere  potuit"  {Lassen,  Penta- 
potamia,  3).  Lassen  however  has 
termed  the  country  Pentepotamia  in 
a  learned  Latin  dissertation  on  its 
ancient  geography.  Though  the  actual 
word  Panjdb  is  Persian,  and  dates 
from  Mahommedan  times,  the  corre- 
sponding Skt.  Panchanada  is  ancient 
and  genuine,  occurring  in  the  Mahd- 
bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  name 
Panj-db  in  older  Mahommedan  writers 
is  applied  to  the  Indus  river,  after 
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receiving  the  rivers  of  the  country 
which  we  call  Punjaub,  In  that  sense 
Panj-nad,  of  equivalent  meaning,  is  still 
occasionally  used.  [In  S.  India  the 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
country  watered  by  tne  Tumbhadra, 
Wardha,  Malprabha,  Gatprabha  and 
Kistna  (WiUcH^  Hid.  Sketches,  Madras 
reprint,  i.  405).] 

We  remember  in  the  newspapers, 
after  the  second  Sikh  war,  the  report 
of  a  speech  by  a  clergyman  in  England, 
who  spoke  of  the  deposition  of  "the 
l)loody  Punjaub  of  Lanore." 

B.C.  «.— "  Having  explored  the  Umd  of  the 
Pahlavi  and  the  country  adjoining,  there 
had  then  to  be  Rearched  Panchimada  in 
every  part ;  the  monkeys  then  explore  the 
region  of  Kashmir  with  its  woods  of  acacias." 
— RSmAyana,  Bk.  iv.  ch.  43. 

c.  940.— MaK'udI  details  (with  no  correct- 
ness) the  five  rivers  that  form  the  Mihran 
or  Indus.  He  proceeds:  "When  the  Five 
Rivers  which  we  have  named  have  past  the 
House  of  Grold  which  is  Multan,  they  unite 
at  a  place  three  days  distant  from  that  city, 
between  it  and  Mansura  at  a  place  called 
Doshab."— i.  377-8.     ' 

c.  1020.— "  They  all  (Sind,  Jhailam,  Irawa, 
Biah)  combine  with  the  Satlader  (Sutlei) 
below  MiHt^n,  at  a  place  called  Paiijiiaa, 
or  'the  junction  of  the  five  rivers.'  They 
form  a  very  wide  stream."— ^/-^I'rflwf,  in 
BUiot,  i.  48. 

c.  1300.— "After  crossing  the  Panj-ftb, 
or  five  rivers,  namely  Sind,  Jelam,  the  river 
of  Loh^wnr  (i.e.  of  Lahore^  viz.  the  Ravi), 
SatliSt,  and  Biyah.  .  .  ."—WoMOf,  in  Elliot, 
iii.  36. 

c.  1333.— "By  the  grace  of  God  our  cara- 
van arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Baoj-Ab,  i.e. 
at  the  River  of  the  Sind.  BanJ  ( panj)  signi- 
fies 'five,'  and  flA,  *  water  ;'^  so  that  the 
name  signifies  *the  Five  Waters,'  They 
flow  into  this  great  river,  and  water  the 
country."— /6n.  Batutay  iii.  91. 

c.  1400.— "All  these  (united)  rivers  (Jelam, 
Chen^b,  Rivf,  Blyfli,  Sind)  are  called  the 
Sind  or  Panj-ib,  and  this  river  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  near  Thatta."— 7%c  Emp. 
Timur,  in  Elliot,  iii.  476. 

[c.  1680. — "  He  also  takes  a  Survey  of 
Pang-ob  .  .  :'—Sir  T.  Hm-heH,  ed.  1677, 
p.  63.    He  gives  a  list  of  the  rivers  in  p.  70.] 

1648.—".  .  .  Pang-ab,  the  chief  city  of 
which  is  Lahor,  is  an  excellent  and  fruitful 
province,  for  it  is  watered  by  the  five  rivers 
of  which  we  have  formerly  spoken." — Van 
Twtjtt,  3. 

"  "  The  River  of  the  ancient  Indus, 
is  by  the  Persians  and  Magols  called  Pang- 
ab,  i.e.  the  Five  Waters."— /frirf.  i. 

1710. — "  He  found  this  ancient  and  famous 
city  (Lahore)  in  the  Province  Pansohaap, 
by  the  side  of  the  broad  and  fish-abounding 
river  Rari  (for  Jtavty'—Valmtiin,  iv.  (Su- 
7-aae),  282.  ^  »         \ 


1790.  —  "Investigations  of  the  religious 
oeremomes  and  customs  of  the  Hindoo«, 
written  in  the  Caniatic,  and  in  the  Pnajmb, 
would  in  many'cases  widely  differ."— /TDrtTw, 
Preface  to  Journey. 

1793.—"  The  Province,  of  which  Lahore  i^ 
the  capital,  is  of  toner  named  PanJab  than 
Lahore." — RennelCt  Memoir,  8rd  ed.  82. 

1804.— "I  rather  think  .  .  .  thathe(HoI- 
kar)  wOl  go  off  to  the  PnnJanb.  And  what 
gives  me  stronger  reason  to  think  so  is,  that 
on  the  seal  of  his  letter  to  me  he  calls  him- 
self '  tka  SUvt  of  Shah  Makmoud,  the  King 
of  Kingg.*  Shah  Mahmoud  is  the  brother 
of  Zemaun  Shah.  He  seised  the  musnnd  and 
government  of  Caubul,  after  having  defeated 
Zemaun  Shah  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
put  out  his  eyes." — WellingtaR,  Desp.  under 
March  17. 

1815. — "He  (Subagtageen)  .  .  .  oventin 
the  fine  province  of  the  Poajanb,  in  his  fir»t 
expedition."  —  MafcoltHj  Hut.  of  Prrsia,  i. 

PUNELAJE,  s.     Hind,  pankhd. 

a.  In  its  original  sense  a  portable 
fan,  generally  made  from  tbe  leaf  of 
the  palmyra  {Borass^is  ftaheUiformi*,  or 
*  fan-shaped  *),  the  natural  type  and 
oricin  of  the  fan.  Such  pankhds  in 
India  are  not  however  formed,  as 
Chinese  fans  are,  like  those  of  our 
ladies ;  they  are  generally,  whetlier 
large  or  small,  of  a  l)ean-shape,  irith 
a  part  of  the  dried  leaf-stalk  adhering, 
wnich  forms  the  handle. 

b.  But  tlie  specific  application  iu 
Anglo-Indian  colloquial  is  to  the  large 
fixed  and  swinging  fan,  formed  of 
cloth  stretched  on  a  rectangular  frame, 
and  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which 
is  used  to  agitate  the  air  in  hot 
weather.  The  date  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine  into  India  i^^  not 
known  to  us.  The  quotation  from 
Linschoten  shows  that  some  such  ap- 
paratus was  known  in  the  16th  century, 
though  this  comes  out  clearly  in  the 
French  version  alone  ;  the  original 
Dutch,  and  the  old  English  translation 
are  here  uuintellicible,  and  indicate 
that  Linschoten  (who  apparently  never 
was  at  Ormuz)  was  describing,  from 
hearsay,  something  that  he  did  not 
understand.  More  remarkable  pas- 
sages are  those  which  we  take  from 
Dozy,  and  from  El-Fakhri,  which 
show  that  the  true  Anglo-Indian  7nirij» 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  early  hs 
the  8th  century. 

a.— 

1710.— "Aloft  in  a  Gallery  the  King  sits 
in  his  chaire  of  State,  accompanied  with  hia 
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Children  and  chiefe  Vizier  ...  no  other 
without  calling  daring  to  goe  yp  to  him, 
saue  onelv  two  PnnkawB  to  gather  wind."— 
W.  Fin^h,  in  Purckat,  i.  439.  The  word 
seems  here  to  be  used  improperly  for  the 
men  who  plied  the  fans.  We  find  also  in  the 
same  writer  a  verb  to  ponkaw : 

"...  behind  one  punkawiBg,  another 
holding  his  sword."— iWrf.  488. 

Terry  does  not  use  the  word  : 

1616. — ".  .  .  the  people  of  better  quality, 
lying  or  sitting  on  their  Cazpets  or  Pallats, 
have  servants  standing  about  them«  who  con- 
tinually beat  the  air  upon  them  with  Fla- 
Mfa's,  or  Fans,  of  stiffned  leather,  which 
keepe  off  the  flyes  from  annoying  them, 
'  and  cool  them  as  they  lye."— Ed.  1666, 
p.  405. 

1668. — "  On  such  occasions  they  desire 
nothing  but  ...  to  lie  down  in  some  cool 
and  shady  place  all  along,  having  a  servant 
or  two  to  fan  one  by  turns,  with  their  great 
Pankas,  or  Faiia.—Beniier,  E.T.,  p.  76  ; 
[ed.  Constable,  241]. 

1787. — "Over  her  head  was  held  a  pim- 
ker."— .Sir  C.  Malet,  in  Pari.  Papers,  1821, 
*  Hindoo  WidoKS.* 

1809.—"  He  .  .  .  presented  me  .  .  .  two 
puakahB^—Loixl  Vateniia,  i.  428. 

1881.—"  The  chair  of  state,  the  sella  ^esta- 
toriay  in  which  the  Pope  is  borne  aloft,  is  the 
ancient  palanquin )  of  the  Roman  nobles, 
and,  of  course,  of  the  Roman  Princes  .  .  . 
the  fans  which  go  behind  are  the  punkahB 
of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  borrowed  from 
the  Court  of  Persia.  — Bean  Stanley ,  Chris- 
tian Institutionf,  207. 

b.- 

c.  1150-60.— "Sous  le  nom  de  Khaich  on 
entend  des  dtoffes  de  mauvais  toile  de  lin 
qui  servent  k  diff^rents  usages.  Dans  ce 
passage  de  Rhas^s  (c.  A.D.  900)  ce  sont  des 
ventilateurs  faits  de  cet  ^toffe.  Ceci  se 
pratique  de  cette  mani^re :  on  en  prend  un 
niorceau  de  la  grandeur  d'un  tapis,  un  pou 
plus  grand  ou  un  pen  plus  petit  selon  les 
dimensions  de  la  chambre,  et  on  le  rembourre 
avcc  des  objets  qui  ont  de  la  consistance  ct 
qui  ne  plient  pas  facilement,  par  exemple 
avec  du  sparte.  L'ayant  ensuite  suspendu 
au  milieu  de  la  chambre,  on  le  fait  tirer  et 
lacher  doucement  et  continuellement  par  un 
homme  plac^  dans  le  haut  de  I'appartement. 
De  cette  mani^re  il  fait  beauooup  de  vent  et 
rafcaichit  I'air.  Quelquefois  on  le  trempe 
dans  de  Teau  de  rose,  et  alors  il  parfume 
I'air  en  m6me  temps  qu'il  le  rafraichit." — 
Olitfsaire  sur  le  Man^ouri,  quoted  in  Lhny  et 
Engelviann,  p.  342.  See  also  Dozy,  Suppt. 
avx  Dictt.  Araf^Sy  s.v.  Khaich. 

1166.  — "He  (Ibn  Hamdun  the  Katib) 
once  recited  to  me  the  followinp^  piece  of  his 
composition,  containing  an  enigmatical  de- 
scription of  a  linen  fan :  (^) 

"  *Fast  and  loose,  it  cannot  touch  what 
it  tries  to  reach ;  though  tied  up  it  moves 
swiftly,  and  though  a  prisoner  it  is  free. 
Fixed  in  its  place  it  drives  before  it  the 
gentle  breeze  ;  though  its  path  lie  closed  up 


it  moves  on  in  its  nocturnal  journey.'"— 
Quoted  by  Jbn,  KhalliJcan,  E.T.  ui.  91. 

"  {})  The  linen  fan  {Mirwaha-t  al  Khaith) 
is  a  large  piece  of  linen,  stretched  on  a 
frame,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  room.  Th^  make  use  of  it  in  Ir&k. 
See  de  Sacy's  Hariri^  p.  474."— Note  by 
MacOucHn  de  Slane^  ibid,  p.  92. 

0.  1800. — "One  of  the  innovations  of  the 
Caliph  MansOr  (A.D.  753-774)  was  theKhaish 
of  linen  in  summer,  a  thing  which  was  not 
known  before  his  time.  But  the  Sasanian 
Kings  used  in  summer  to  have  an  apartment 
freshly  plastered  (with  clay)  every  day, 
which  they  inhabited,  and  on  the  morrow 
another  apartment  was  plastered  for  them." 
—M-Fakhri,  ed.  Ahlwardt,  p.  188. 

1596. — "And  (they  use)  instruments  like 
swings  with  fans,  to  rock  the  people  in,  and 
to  make  wind  for  cooling,  which  they  call 
cattaventos.*' — Literal  Transln.  from  Lin- 
schoten,  ch.  6. 

1598. — "  And  they  vse  certaine  instru- 
ments like  Wag^^ns,  with  bellowes,  to  bearo 
all  the  people  m,  and  to  gather  winde  to 
coole  themselves  withall,  which  they  call 
Cattaventos." — Old  English  Translation,  by 
W.  P.,  p.  16 ;  [L  ^k.  Soc.  i.  52]. 

The  French  vt'-sion  is  really  a  brief 
description  of  the  punka  : 

1610. — "lis ont  aussi  du  Cattaventos  qui 
sont  certains  instruments  pendus  en  I'air 
OS  quels  se  faisant  donner  le  bransle  ils  font 
du  vent  qui  les  rafraichit." — Ed.  1638,  p.  17. 

The  next  also  perhaps  refers  to  a 
suspended  punka : 

1662. — ".  .  .  furnished  also  with  good 
Cellars  with  great  Flaps  to  stir  the  Air,  for 
reposing  in  the  fresh  Air  from  12  till  4  or  5 
of  the  Clock,  when  the  Air  of  these  Cellars 
begins  to  be  hot  and  stuffing." — Bernier, 
p.  /9 ;  [ed.  Consiahle,  247]. 

1807. — "As  one  small  concern  succeeds 
another,  the  punkah  vibrates  gently  over 
my  eyes." — Lord  Minto  in  India,  27. 

1810.— "Were  it  not  for  the  punka  (a 
large  frame  of  wood  covered  with  clotbj 
which  is  suspended  over  every  table,  ana 
kept  swinging,  in  order  to  freshen  the  air, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  sit  out  the 
melancholy  ceremony  of  an  Indian  dinner." 
— Maria  UnHuim,  30^ 

„  Williamson  mentions  that  punkahs 
"  were  suspended  in  most  dining  halls." — 
Vade  Mecum,  i.  281. 

1823.— "Punkas,  large  frames  of  li^ht 
wood  covered  with  white  cotton,  and  looking 
not  unlike  enormous  fire-boards,  hung  from 
the  ceilings  of  the  principal  apartments." — 
Heber,  ed.  1844,  i.  28. 

1852.— 
"  Holy  stones  with  scrubs  and  slaps 

(Our  Christmas  waits  !)  prelude  the  day  ; 

For  holly  and  festoons  of  bay 

Swing  feeble  punkas, — or  perhaps 

A  windsail  dangles  in  collapse." 

Christmas  on  board  a  P.  and  0.,  near 
the  Kquatw. 
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1875. — "The  punkah  flapped  to  and  fro 
lazily  overhawi.  — ChesMy,  The  DUemmAf 
ch.  xxxviii. 

Mr.  Biisteed  observes  :  "  It  is  curious 
that  in  none  of  the  lists  of  servants 
and  their  duties  which  are  scattered 
through  the  old  records  in  the  last 
century  (18thX  is  there  any  mention 
of  the  pimka,  nor  in  any  narratives 
referring  to  domestic  life  in  India 
then,  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
do  we  remember  any  allusion  to  its 
use.  .  .  .  The  swinging  pimka,  as 
we  see  it  to-day,  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  an  innovation  of  a  later  period. 
.  .  .  This  dates  from  an  early  year  in 
the  present  century." — Echoes  of  Old 
Calcutta^  p.  115.  He  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  found  any  positive 
evidence  of  the  date  of  its  introduction. 
["Hanging  punkahs  are  said  by  one 
authority  to  have  originated  in  Cal- 
cutta by  accident  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  (18th )  century.  It  is  reported 
that  a  clerk  in  a  Government  office 
susjjended  the  leaf  of  a  table,  which 
w^as  accidentally  waved  to  and  fro  by 
a  visitor.  A  breath  of  cool  air  followed 
the  movement,  and  suggested  the  idea 
which  was  worked  out  and  resulted  in 
the  present  machine  "  (CVirey,  Good  Old 
Days  of  John  Company,  i.  81).  Mr. 
Douglas  savs  that  pimkahs  were  little 
used  by  Europeans  in  Bombay  till 
1810.  They  were  not  in  use  at 
Nuncomar's  trial  in  Calcutta  (1775), 
Bovibay  and  W,  India,  ii.  253.] 

PUNSABEE,  s.  A  native  .drug- 
.seller  ;  Hind,  pansdrh  We  place  the 
word  here  partly  because  C.  r.  Brown 
says  *it  is  certainly  a  foreign  word,' 
and  assigns  it  to  a  corruption  of  dis- 
pensarium;  which  is  much  t^  be 
doubted.  [The  word  is  really  derived 
from  ^kt.  pa?iyaJdla,  'a  market,  ware- 
house.'] 

[1830. — "Beside  this,  I  purchased  from  a 
IMUisaree  some  application  for  relieving  the 
pain  of  a  bruise.  — Frazer,  Tfie  Persian 
Adventurer,  iii.  23.] 

PIJBDAH,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
parda,  '  a  curtain ' ;  a  portih-e ;  and 
especially  a  curtain  screening  women 
from  the  sight  of  men  ;  whence  a 
woman  of  position  who  observes  such 
rules  of  seclusion  is  termed  parda- 
nishln,  *one  who  sits  behind  a  curtain,' 
(See  GOSHA.) 


1809.— "On  the  fourth  (side)  a  purdah 
was  stretched  acron."— Z^.  Vaientia,  i.  100. 

1810.— "If  the  disorder  be  obstinate,  the 
doctor  is  permitted  to  approach  the  purdah 
(i.e.  curtain,  or  screen)  and  to  put  tMe  ka^d 
through  a  small  aperture  ...  in  order  to 
feel  the  patient's  pmse." —  WilliamsoH,  V.  21. 
i.  130. 

[1813. — "My  travelling  palankeen fonned 
my  bed,  itsjpnrdoe  or  chintz  ooTering  mj 
curtains." — Forbes,  Or*  Mem,  2nd  ed.  ii.  109.] 

1878. — "  Native  ladies  look  upon  the  coo- 
finement  behind  the  purdah  as  a  badge  of 
rank,  and  also  as  a  sign  of  chastity,  and 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  it."— A/;>  ij»  tke 
MofussiI,i.m. 

[1900.—"  Charitable  aid  is  needed  for  the 
purdah  women." — Pioneer  Mail ^  Jan.  21.] 

PIJBDESEE,  s.  Hind,  paradesl 
usually  written  pardesi,  'one  from  a 
foreign  country.'  In  the  Boml^ay  army 
the  term  is  universally  appliei  to  a 
sepoy  from  N.  India.  [In  the  N.W.P. 
the  name  is  applied  to  a  wandering 
tribe  of  swindlers  and  coiners.] 

PUBWANNA,  PEBWAUHA,  sl 

Hind,  from  Pers.  partpdna^  *  an  order  ; 
a  grant  or  letter  under  royal  seal  ;  a 
letter  of  authority  from  an  official  to 
his  su))ordinate  ;  a  license  or  pass.' 

1682.—"  .  .  .  we  being  obliged  at  the  end 
of  two  months  to  pay  Custom  for  the  s«id 
goods,  if  in  that  time  we  did  not  procure  a 
Pherwanna  for  the  Duan  of  Decca  to  ezcn^ 
us  from  it." — Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  10  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  34]. 

1698. — " .  .  .  Egmore  and  Pursewaukum 
were  lately  granted  us  by  the  Nalwb's  por- 
waanaB."— Wheeler,  i.  281. 

1759.— "  Perwanna,  under  the  Coochnck 
(or  the  small  seal)  of  the  Nabob  Vizier  Uhna 
Maleck,  Nizam  ul  Muluck  Bahadour,  to 
Mr.  John  Spenser." — In  Cambridge's  Acri.  of 
tiie  War,  280.  (See  also  quotation  under 
HOSBOLHOOKUH.) 

1774. — "  As  the  peace  has  been  ao  lately 
concluded,  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
Rajah  to  receive  your  parwaxma  to  this 
purpose  before  the  departure  of  the  caravan." 
— Bogle's  Diary,  in  Mariham't  Tibd,  p.  50. 
But  Mr.  Markham  changes  the  spelling  of 
his  originals. 

PUTCHOCK,  s.  This  is  the  trade- 
name for  a  fragrant  root,  a  product  of 
the  Himalaya  in  the  vicinity  of  Kash- 
mir, and  forming  an  article*  of  export 
from  both  Bonioay  and  Calcutta  to 
the  Malay  countries  and  to  C.^ina, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  chief  ingredient 
of  the  Chinese  pastille-rods  commonly 
called  jostick.  This  root  was  rec<^- 
nised  by  the  famous  Garcia  de  Orta  as 
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the  Costus  of  the  ancients.  The  latter 
touk  their  word  from  the  Skt.  kustha, 
by  a  modification  of  which  name — hut 
— it  is  still  known  and  used  as  a  medi- 
cine in  Upper  India.  De  Orta  speaks 
of  the  plant  as  crowing  alx)ut  Mandu 
and  Chitore,  wnence  it  was  brought 
for  sale  to  Ahmadabad ;  but  his  in- 
formants misled  him.  The  true  source 
was  traced  iri  situ  by  two  other  illus- 
trious men,  Royle  and  Falconer,  to  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  N.  0.  Compod' 
tae^  SatLS9urea  Xappe^  Clarke,  for  wnich 
Dr.  Falconer,  not  recognising  the  genus, 
had  proposed  the  name  of  Aucklandia 
Costus  verm,  in  honour  of  the  then 
Governor-General.  The  Costus  is  a 
gregarious  plant,  occupying  open, 
sloping  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  8000  to  9000  feet.  See 
article  by  Falconer  in  Trans,  Linn, 
Soc.  xix.  23-31. 

The  trade-name  is,  according  to 
Wilson,  the  Telugu  pdcKchdkxi,  *  green 
leaf,*  but  one  does  not  see  how  this 
applies.  (Is  there,  perhaps,  some  con- 
fusion with  Patch?  see  PATCHOULI). 
De  Orta  speaks  as  if  the  word,  which 
he  writes  pttcho,  were  Malay.  Though 
neither  Crawfurd  nor  Favre  gives  the 
word,  in  this  sense,  it  is  in  Marsden's 
earlier  Malay  JHct :  "  Puchok,  a  plant, 
the  aromatic  leaves  of  which  are  an 
article  of  trade  ;  said  by  some  to  he 
Costus  indicus,  and  by  others  the  Me- 
/tVw,  or  Laurus."  [On  this  Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  Pnchok  is  the  Malay  word 
for  a  young  sprout,  or  the  grooving 
shoot  of  a  plant.  Pnchok  in  the 
special  sense  here  used  is  also  a  Malay 
word,  but  it  may  be  separate  from  the 
other.  Klinkert  gives  jftichok  as  a 
sprout  or  shoot  and  also  as  a  radish- 
like root  (indigenous  in  China  (sic), 
used  in  meaicine  for  fumication,  &c.). 
Apparently  it  is  always  the  root  and 
not  the  leaves  of  the  plant  that  are 
used,  in  which  case  Marsden  may  have 
confused  the  two  senses  of  the  word.^'l 
In  the  year  1837-38  al)out  250  tons  of 
this  article,  valued  at  ;^10,000,  were 
exported  from  Calcutta  alone.  The 
annual  import  into  China  at  a  later 
date,  according  to  Wells  Williams,  was 
2,000  peculs  or  120  tons  (Middle 
Kingdom^  ed.  1857,  ii.  308).  In  1866- 
66,  the  last  year  for  which  the  details 
of  such  minor  exports  are  found  in 
print,  the  quantity  exported  from 
Calcutta  was  only  492^  cwt.,  or  24| 


tons.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports at  Hankow  and  Chefoo  was 
£6,421.  [Watt^  Econ.  Diet.  vi.  pt.  ii. 
p.  482,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xi.  470.] 

1516.— See  Barbosa  under  CATECHU. 

1520.— "We  have  prohibited  (the  export 
of)  pepper  to  China  .  .  .  and  now  we  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  pncho  and  incense  from 
these  parts  of  India  to  China." — Capitnlo  de 
hum  Kegimento  del  Rey  a  Diogo  Ayres,  Feitor 
da  China,  in  Arch.  Port,  Orient. ^  Fasc.  y.  49. 

1526.— "Pucho  of  Cambaya  worth  35 
tangos  a  maund." — Lembranfogy  50. 

[1527.— Mr.  White  way  notes  that  in  a 
letter  of  Diogo  Calyo  to  the  King,  dated 
Jan.  17,  pucho  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
imports  to  China. — India  Office  MS.  Corpo 
ChronologicOf  vol.  i.] 

1554.—"  The  boar  (see  BAHAB)  of  pucho 
contains  20  faragolaji  (see  FRAZALA),  and 
an  additional  4  of  picota  (q.v.),  in  all  24 
farofolas.  .  .  ." — A.  Nunes^  11. 

1563. — "I  say  that  costus  in  Arabic  is 
called  cost  or  ccLst;  in  Guzarate  it  is  called 
uplot  (upaleta);  and  in  Malay,  for  in  that 
region  there  is  a  great  trade  and  consump- 
tion thereof  it  is  called  pncho.  I  tell  you 
the  name  in  Arabic,  because  it  is  called  by 
the  same  name  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
and  I  tell  it  you  in  Guzerati,  because  that  is 
the  land  to  which  it  is  chiefly  carried  from 
its  birth-place ;  and  I  tell  you  the  Malay 
name  because  the  greatest  quantity  is  con- 
sumed there,  or  taken  thence  to  China." — 
Garcia,  f.  72. 

c.  1563.  —  ** .  .  .  Opium,  Assa  Fetida, 
Puchio,  with  many  other  sortes  of  Dnigges." 
— Caesar  Freiirrike,  in  Hakl.  ii.  343. 

[1609.— *' Costus  of  2  sorts,  one  called 
pokermore,  the  other  called  Uplotte  (see 
Garcia,  above)." — Danvtrs,  Letters,  i.  30.] 

1617. — ''5  hampers  pochok.  .  .  ." — Cocks, 
Diary,  i.  294. 

1631. — **  Caeterum  Costus  vulgat(j  voca- 
bulo  inter  mercatores  Indos  Pucho,  Chinens- 
ibus  Potsiock,  vocatur .  . .  vidi  ego  integrum 
Picol,  quod  pondus  centum  et  viginti  in 
auctione  docem  realibus  distribui." — Jac. 
Bontii,  Hist.  Nat.,  &c.,  lib.  iv.  p.  46. 

1711.  —  In  Malacca  Price  Currant,  July 
1704:  "Putchuck  or  Costus  dulcis."— 
LochjfT,  77. 

1726.  — ''Pat^jaak  (a  leaf  of  Asjien 
(Acheen  ?)  that  is  pounded  to  powder,  and 
used  in  incense).  .  .  ." — Va/entijn,  Choro.  34. 

1727.— *'The  Wood  Liana  dulcis  grows 
only  in  this  country  (Sind).  It  is  rather  a 
Weed  than  a  Wood,  and  nothing  of  it  is 
useful  but  the  Root,  called  Putdiock,  or 
Radix  dulcis,  ,  .  .  There  are  great  quantities 
exported  from  Surai,  and  from  thence  to 
China,    where    it   generally    bears  a  good 

Price "—A,  Hamilton,  i.  126  ;  [ed.  1744, 

i.  127J. 

1808.  —  "  EUes  emploient  ordinairemont 
.  .  .  ime  racine  aromatique  ap{>el6e  pieich- 
tok,    qu'on    coupe    par    petits    morceaux, 
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et  fait  bouillir  dans  de  Thuile  de  noix  de 
ooco.  .  Cost  avec  cette  huile  que  lee  dan- 
seu^ses  Be  graissent  .  .  ." — Haajner^  ii.  117. 
1862.— "/Too/  is  sent  down  country^  in 
large  (|uantities,  and  is  exported  to  China, 
where  it  is  used  a^  incense.  It  is  in  Calcutta 
known  under  the  name  of  'Patchuk.'" — 
PnnjaJb  Tnuie  Report^  evil. 

PIJTLAM,  n.p.  A  town  in  Ceylon 
on  the  coast  of  the  bay  or  estuary  of 
Calpentyn ;  properly  Puttalama ;  a 
Tamil  name,  said  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
to  be  puthu'  (ptulu  ?)  alam,  *  New  Salt- 
pans.' Ten  miles  inland  are  the  ruins 
of  Tammana  Newera,  the  original  Tam- 
bapanni  (or  Taprobane\  where  Vijaya, 
the  first  Hindu  immigrant,  established 
his  kingdom.  And  Putlam  is  supposed 
to  be  the  place  where  he  landed. 

1298.— "The  pearl-fishers  .  .  .  go  post  to 
a  place  callen  Bettelar,  and  (then)  go  60 
miles  into  the  gulf." — Marco  PolOf  Bk.  iii. 
oh.  16. 

c.  1345. —  "The  natives  went  to  their 
King  and  told  him  my  reply.  He  sent  for 
me,  and  I  proceeded  to  his  presence  in  the 
town  of  Batt&la,  which  was  his  capital,  a 
pretty  little  place,  surrounded  by  a  timber 
wall  and  towers." — Ihn  Batuta,  iv.  166. 

1672. — " Putolaon. . . "—Baldaetu  (Germ . ), 
873. 

1726.—"  Portaloon  or  Putelan."— IWrn- 
<»}'«,  Ceylon^  21. 

PUTNEE,  PUTNEY,  s. 

a.  Hind,  and  Beng.  pattanlj  or  patnl, 
from  V.  pat-nd^  *to  be  agreed  or  closed' 
{i.e.  a  bargain).  Goods  commissioned 
or  manufactured  to  order. 

IToS.— "A  letter  from  Cossimbazar  men- 
tions they  had  directed  Mr.  Warren  Hastings 
to  proceed  to  the  Putney  aurong  (q.v.)in 
oraer  to  purchase  pnlaiey  on  our  Honble. 
Masters'  account,  and  to  make  all  necessary 
enquiries.*'— /\>rt  William  Consns.f  Nov.  10. 
In  Long  J  61. 

b.  A  kind  of  sub-tenure  existinginthe 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  patni^ 
dar,  or  occupant  of  which  "  holds  of 
a  Zemindar  a  portion  of  the  Zemindari 
in  perpetuity,  with  the  right  of  here- 
ditary succession,  and  of  selling  or 
letting  the  whole  or  part,  so  long  as 
a  stij»ulated  amount  of  rent  is  paid  to 
the  Zemindar,  who  retains  the  power 
of  sale  for  arrears,  and  is  entitled  to 
a  regulated  fee  or  fine  upon  transfer " 
(WiLmi,  q.v.).  Probably  both  a  and 
b  are  etymologically  the  same,  and 
connected  with  pattd  (see  POTTAH). 

[I860.— "A  perpetual  lease  of  land  held 
under  n  Zumeendar  is  called  a  putne6, — and 


the  holder  is  called  a  pntneedar,  who  not 
only  pays  an  advanced  rent  to  the  Zumeendar» 
but  a  handsome  price  for  the  same.'* — Grant, 
Rund  Life  in  Bengal ^  64.] 

PUTTAN,  PATHAK,  n.p.  Hind. 
Pathdn.  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  Afghans,  and  especially  to  peof>le 
in  India  of  Afghan  descent.  The 
derivation  is  obscure.  Elphinstone 
derives  it  from  PuMun  and  Pttkhitrit, 
pi.  Pukhtdfia,  the  name  the  Afghans 

f' ve  to  their  own  race,  with  which  Dr. 
rumpp  [and  Dr.  Bellew  {Baces  of 
Afghamstan,  25)  agree.  This  again 
has  been  connected  with  the  Padyica 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  102,  iv.  44).]  The 
Afghans  have  for  the  name  one  of  the 
usual  fantastic  etymologies  which  is 
quoted  below  (see  (quotation,  c.  1611). 
The  Mahommedans  m  India  are  some- 
times divided  into  four  classes,  viz. 
Pathdris;  Mivghals  (see  HOOULX  t.^. 
those  of  Turki  origin ;  Shaikhs^  claiming 
Arab  descent ;  and  Saiyyids,  claiming 
also  to  be  descendants  of  Mahommed. 

1553.—"  This  State  belonged  to  a  people 
called  Pataae,  who  were  lords  of  that  faiU- 
oountry.  And  as  those  who  dwell  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  are  masters  of  the  passes  by  which 
we  cross  from  Spain  to  France,  or  vice 
yers&,  so  these  Patan  people  are  the  masters 
oi  the  two  entrances  to  India,  by  which 
those  who  go  thither  from  the  landw&rd 
must  pass.  .  .  ." — Barrot,  IV.  vi.  1. 

1568.  —  *'...  This  first  King  was  a 
Patane  of  certain  mountains  tlutt  march 
with  Bengala."— (yarrta,  Coll.  f.  84. 

1572.- 
"  Mas  agora  de  nomes,  et  de  usan^ 
Novoe,  et  varios  sao  os  habitantes, 
Os  Delijs,  OS  Patlnaa  que  em  poasan^ 
De  terra,  e  gente  sao  mais  abundantes.'* 
Camdesy  yii.  20. 
[By  Aubertin : 
"  But  now  inhabitants  of  other  name 
And  customs  new  and  yarious  there  are 

found, 
The  Delhis  and  Pataiis,  who  in  the  fiame 
Of  land  and  people  do  the  most  abound.**] 
1610.  —  "  A   Pattan,    a   man   off    good 
stature." — Batokint,  in  Purchas,  i.  220. 

c.  1611.  —  '*.  .  .  the  mightiest  of  the 
Afghan  people  was  Kais.  .  .  .  The  Prophet 
gave  Kais  the  name  of  Abd  Ulrasheed  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  predicted  that  God  would  make 
his  issue  so  numerous  that  they,  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  the  Faith, 
would  outvie  all  other  people  ;  the  angel 
Qabriel  having  revealed  to  him  that  their 
attachment  to  the  Faith  would,  in  strength, 
be  like  the  wood  u))on  which  they  lay  the 
keel  when  constructing  a  ship,  which  wood 
the  seamen  call  PaiAan  :  on  this  account 
he  conferred  upon  Abd  Ulrasheed  the  title 
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of  Pathan*  &\so."— Hist,  of  the  Afghans, 
E.T.,  by  Dom,  i.  38. 

[1638.—".  .  .  Ozmancban  a  Puttanian 
.  .  ."—Sir  T.  Herbert,  od.  1677,  p.  76.] 

1648.  —  "In  general  the  Moors  are  a 
haughty  and  arrogant  and  proud  people, 
and  among  them  the  Pattana  stand  out 
superior  to  the  others  in  dress  and  manners." 
—  I  an  T^cUt,  58. 

1666.— "Martin  A£Fonso  and  the  other 
Portuguese  delivered  them  from  the  war 
that  the  PataneB  were  making  on  them."— 
Faria  y  S(m$a,  Atia  PortugwM,  i.  848. 

1673. — "They  are  distinguished,  some 
according  to  the  Consanguinity  they  claim 
with  Mahomet;  as  ^  SiMi  is  a  kin  to  that 
Imposture.  ...  A  Shiek  is  a  Cousin  too, 
at  a  distance,  into  which  Relation  they 
admit  all  new  made  Proselytes.  Meer  is 
somewhat  allied  also.  .  .  .  The  rest  are 
adopted  under  the  Name  of  the  Province 
...  as  Mogul,  the  Race  of  the  Tartars  .  .  . 
Patan,  Duccan:*— Fryer,  93. 

1681. — "En  estas  regiones  ay  vna  cuyas 
gentes  se  dizen  los  Patones." — Martinez  de 
la  Puente,  Compendio,  21. 

1726.—".  .  .  The  Paton«  (Patanden)  are 
very  different  in  garb,  and  surpass  in  valour 
and  stout-heartedness  in  war.  — Valtntijn, 
Cfww,  109. 

1757. — "The  Colonel  (Clive)  complained 
bitterly  of  so  many  insults  put  upon  him, 
and  reminded  the  Soubahdar  how  different 
his  own  conduct  was,  when  called  upon  to 
assist  him  against  the  Pytans." — Ives,  149. 

1763. — "  The  northern  nations  of  India, 
although  idolaters  .  .  .  wer^  easily  induced 
to  embrace  Mahomedanism,  and  are  at  this 
day  the  Affghans  or  Pitans."- Onw^,  i.  24, 
ed.  1803. 

1789.—"  Moormen  are,  for  the  roost  part, 
soldiers  by  profession,  particularly  in  the 
cavalry,  as  are  also  .  .  .  Pitans." — Munro, 
^\^rr.  49. 

1798.—" .  .  .  Afghans,  or  as  they  are 
called  in  India,  Patans."  —  (/.  ForMn-, 
Tracels,  ii.  47. 

[PUTTEE,  PUTTY,  a.  Hind. 
pattl. 

a.  A  piece  or  atrip  of  cloth,  bandage ; 
esi>ecially  used  in  the  sense  of  a  liga- 
ture round  the  lower  jiart  of  the  leg 
used  in  lieu  of  a  gaiter,  originally 
introduced  from  the  Himalaya,  and 
now  commonly  used  by  sportsmen 
and  soldiers.  A  special  kind  of  cloth 
appears  in  the  old  trade-lists  under  the 
name  of  pnteahs  (see  PIECE  GOODS). 

*  We  do  not  know  what  worti  is  intend wl, 
unlpsK  it  be  a  special  nse  of  Ar.  bajan^  'the 
int4>rior  or  middle  of  a  thing.'  Dom  riefers  to  a 
note,  which  does  not  exiMt  in  his  book.  Bellew 
ffives  the  title  conferred  by  the  Prophet  as 
**  inhtdn  or  FiUhdn,  a  tenrt*  which  in  the  Syrian 
langtiage  signifies  a  mdder."  Somebody  else  i?i- 
teiTirets  it  as  '  a  mast 


1875.—"  Any  one  who  may  be  bound  for 
a  lotijg^  march*  will  put  on  leggings  of  a 
peculiar  sort,  a  bandage  about  6  inches 
wide  and  four  yards  long,  wound  round  from 
the  ankle  up  to  just  bolow  the  knee,  and 
then  fastened  by  an  equally  lon^  string, 
attached  to  the  upper  end,  which  is  lightly 
wound  many  times  round  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  This,  which  is  called  natawa,  is  a 
much  cherished  piece  of  dress." — Drew, 
Jummoo,  175. 

1900.— "The  Puttee  leggings  are  ex- 
cellent for  peace  and  war,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback."— rm«,  Dec.  24. 

b.  In  the  N.W.P.  "an  original  slmre 
in  a  joint  or  coparcenary  village  or 
estate  comprising  many  villages ;  it 
is  sometimes  denned  as  the  smaller 
subdivision  of  a  mahal  or  estate" 
(JViUon).  Hence  Pntteedaree,  vtitH- 
ddrl  used  for  a  tenure  of  this  kina. 

1852.  —  "Their  names  were  forthwith 
scratched  off  the  collector's  books,  and 
those  of  their  eldest  sons  were  entered,  who 
became  forthwith,  in  village  and  cutcherry 
parlance,  lumberdan  of  the  shares  of  their 
fathers,  or  in  other  words,  of  puttee  Shere 
Singh  and  puttee  Baz  Singh."— Rail-es, 
Notes  on  the  iV.  W.P.  94. 

c.  In  S.  India,  soldiers*  pay. 

1810. — " .  .  .  hence  in  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, the  pay  itself  was  called  puttee,  a 
Canarese  word  which  properly  signifies  a 
written  statement  of  any  kind." — WiU-s, 
Hist.  Sketches,  Madras  repnnt,  i.  415.] 

PUTTYWALLA,  s.  Hind,  pattd- 
wdld,  pattl-wdld  (see  PUTTEE),  'one 
with  a  Y)elt.'  This  is  the  usual 
Boml)ay  term  for  a  messenger  or 
orderly  attached  to  an  office,  and 
bearing  a  belt  and  brass  l)adge,  called 
in  Bengal  chuprassy  or  peon  (qq.v.), 
in  Madras  usually  by  the  latter  name. 

1878. — "  Here  and  there  a  belted  Govern- 
ment servant,  called  a  PuttiwUft,  or  Patta- 
wUft,  because  distinguished  by  a  belt.  .  ."." 
— Monier  Williams,  Modem  Itidia,  34. 

PUTWA,  s.  Hind.  pattPd.  The 
Hibucns  mhdariffa,  L.,  from  the  suc- 
culent acid  flowers  of  which  very  fair 
jelly  is  made  in  Anglo-Indian  house- 
nolds.  [It  is  also  known  as  the 
Rozelle  or  Red  Sorrel  {Watt,  Econ. 
Di^^.  iv.  243).  Riddell  {Domest.  Econ. 
337)  calls  it  "  Oseille  or  Boselle  jam 
and  jelly.*'] 

PYE,  s.  A  familiar  designation 
among  British  soldiers  and  young 
officei-s   for  a   Pariah-dog  (q.v.) ;   a 
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contraction,  no  douLt,  of  the  former 
word. 

[1892.—'*  We  English  call  him  a  pariali, 
but  this  word,  belonging  to  a  low,  yet  by  no 
moans  degraded  class  of  people  in  Maaras, 
is  never  heard  on  native  lips  as  applied  to  a 
dog,  any  more  than  our  other  word  *pie.' " 
— Z,  Kipling,  Bead  and  Man,  266.] 

PYJAMMAS,  8.  Hind,  pdi-jdma 
(see  JAMMA),  lit.  'leg-clothing.'^  A 
pair  of  loose  drawers  or  trowsers,  tied 
round  the  waist.  Such  a  garment  is 
used  by  various  persons  in  India,  e.g. 
by  women  of  various  classes,  by  Sikh 
men,  and  by  most  Mahommedans  of 
both  sexas.  It  was  adopted  from  the 
Mahommedans  by  Europeans  as  an 
article  of  dishabille  and  of  night 
attire,  and  is  synonymous  with  Long 
Drawers,  Shulw^urs,  and  Mogul- 
breecliefl.  [For  some  distinctions 
between  these  various  articles  of  dress 
see  Forbes-Watson,  {Textile  Manu- 
factures, 57).]  It  is  probable  that  we 
English  took  the  habit  like  a  good 
many  others  from  the  Portuguese. 
Thus  Pyrard  (c.  1610)  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  Goa  Hospital:  "lis  ont  force 
calsons  sans  quoy  ne  couchent  iamais 
les  Portugais  des  Indes"  (ii.  p.  11; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  9]).  The  word  is  now  used 
in  London  shops.  A  friend  furnishes 
the  following  reminiscence  :  "  The  late 

Mr.   B ,   tailor  in  Jermyn  Street, 

some  40  years  ago,  in  reply  to  a 
question  why  pyjammas  had  feet 
sewn  on  to  them  (as  was  sometimes 
the  case  with  those  furnished  by 
London  outfitters)  answered :  *  I 
believe,  Sir,  it  is  because  of  the 
White  Ants!'" 

p828.— 
**  His  chief  joy  smoking  a  cigar 

In  loose  Paee-jamB  and  native  slippers." 
Orient.  Sport.  Mag.,  reprint  1878,  i.  64.] 

1881. — "The  rest  of  our  attire  consisted 
of  that  particularly  light  and  airy  white 
flannel  garment,  known  throughout  India 
as  a  pajama  suit."— ffa^M,  Ceyl&n,  329. 

PYKE,  PAIK,  8.  Wilson  gives 
only  one  original  of  the  term  so  ex- 
pressed in  Anglo-Indian  speech.  He 
writes  :  "  PdiJc  ox  Pdyik,  corruptly 
Pyke,  Hind.  &c.  (from  S.  paddtika), 
Pdik  or  Pdyaky  Mar.  A  footman,  an 
armed  attendant,  an  inferior  police 
and  revenue  officer,  a  messenger,  a 
courier,  a  village  watchman  :  in  Cut- 
tack  the  Pdiks  formerly  constituted  a 
local  militia,  holding  land  of  the  Za- 


minddrs  or  Rdjas  by  the  tenure  of 
military  service,"  &c.,  quoting  Bengal 
Regulations,  [Platts  also  treats  Uie 
two  words  as  identical.]  But  it  seems 
clear  to  us  that  there  are  here  two 
terms  rolled  together : 

a.  Pers.  Paik,  'a  foot-runner  or 
courier.'  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  an  old  Persian  word  or  a 
Mongol  introduction.  According  to 
Hammer  Purgstall  it  was  the  term  in 
use  at  the  Court  of  the  Mongol  princtis, 
as  quoted  below.  Both  the  words 
occur  in  the  Aln^  but  differently  spelt, 
and  that  with  which  we  now  deal  is 
spelt  |?atfc  (with  \h%fatha  pointy 

c.  1590.  — "The  JUavddr  (see  under 
JULIBDAB)  and  the  Paik  (a  ruimerJL 
Their  monthly  pay  varies  from  1200  to  V20d. 
{ddmj),  according  to  their  speed  and  manner 
of  service.  Some  of  them  will  run  from  50 
to  100  kroh  (Co88)  per  day."— -4»J^  E.T.  by 
Blochmann,  i.  138  (see  orig.  i.  144). 

1678.— At  the  Court  of  Constantinople: 
"Les  Peikfl  venoient  ensuite,  avec  lean 
bonnets  d 'argent  dor6  omSs  d'un  petit  plu- 
mage de  h€ron,  on  arc  et  un  carquois  cfaaxgi^ 
delfeches."— yMtmA^rf'^.  Oalland,  i.  98. 

1687. — ".  .  .  the  under  officers  and  ser- 
vants called  Agiam-Oglans,  who  are  designed 
to  the  meaner  uses  of  the  Seraglio  .  .  .  moi^t 
commonly  the  sons  of  Christians  taken  from 
their  Parents  at  the  age  of  10  or  12  years. 
.  .  .  These  are:  1,  Porters,  2,  BoUaagitt  or 
Gkirdiners  ...  5,  Paicks  and  Safaris'.  ..." 
—Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  Prt$fnt  State  of  tkf  Otto- 
man Empirt,  l9. 

1761. — "Ahmad  Sult^then  commissioned 
Sh^h  Pasand  Eh^  .  .  .  the  harkdnu  (see 
HUBCABRA.)  and  the  Palka,  to  go  and  pro- 
cure information  as  to  the  state  and  strength 
of  the  Mahratta  army." — Muhammad  Jdj'ar 
Shdmlu,  in  Elliot,  viii.  151-2. 

1840.— "The  express  -  riders  {Eilbotken) 
accomplished  50  /ar$angs  a-day,  so  that  an 
express  came  in  4  days  from  Khorasan  to 
Tebris  (Tabriz).  .  .  .  The  Foot -runners 
carrying  letters  (Peik),  whose  name  at  least 
is  maintained  to  this  day  at  both  the  Persian 
and  Osmanli  Courts,  accomplished  90  far' 
sangs  a-day." — Hammer  Purgstall,  Getch.  der 
Golden  Horde,  243. 

[1868.— "The  Payeke  is  entrusted  with 
the  tchilim  (see  CHnjiUK)  (pipe),  which 
at  court  (Khiva)  is  made  of  gold  or  sflver, 
and  must  be  replenished  with  fresh  water 
every  time  it  is  filled  with  tobaccow'*— 
Vambenj,  Sketches,  89.] 

b.  Hind  pdlk  and  pdyik  (al5o  Mahr.) 
from  Skt.  paddtika,  and  padikay  *a 
foot-soldier,'  with  the  other  snecific 
application  given  by  Wilson,  exclusive 
ot  *  courier.'  In  some  narratives  the 
word  seems  to  answer  exactly  to  peon. 
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Ill  the  first  quotation,  wliich  is  from 
the  Ain,  the  word,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
ditterent  from  that  quoted  under  (a) 
f  i-om  the  same  source. 

c.  1590.— "It  was  the  custom  in  those 
times,  for  the  palace  (of  the  King  of  Bengal) 
to  be  guarded  by  several  thousand  pykes 
(pamk),  who  are  a  kind  of  infantry.  An 
eunuch  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
these  guards,  who  one  night  killed  the  King, 
Futteh  Shah,  when  the  Eunuch  ascended 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Barbuck 
Shah."  — C'/odwiV*  Tr.,  ed.  1800,  ii.  19 
(orig.  i.  415  ;  [Jarrett  (ii.  149)  gives  the  word 
ns  Piyiks]. 

In  the  next  quotation  the  word 
seems  to  be  the  same,  though  used 
for  'a  seaman.'  Compare  uses  of 
Lascar. 

c.  1615.  — "(His  fleet)  consisted  of  20 
beaked  vessels,  all  well  manned  with  the 
sailors  whom  they  call  paiqnes,  as  well  as 
with  Portuguese  soldiers  and  topazes  who 
were  excellent  musketeers ;  60  hired  Jalias 
(see  QALLEVAT)  of  like  sort  and  his  own 
(Sebastian  Gon^alves's)  galliot  (see  QALLE- 
VAT), which  was  about  the  size  of  a  palacho, 
with  14  demi-falcons  on  each  broadside,  two 
pieces  of  18  to  20  lbs.  calibre  in  the  forecastle, 
and  60  Portuguese  soldiers,  with  more  than 
40  topazes  and  Cafres  (see  CAFFEB).'  — 
Bocarroj  Dtcada,  452. 

1722.— Among  a  detail  of  charges  at  this 
period  in  the  Zeminddiry  of  Rajshahl 
appears: 

"9.  Faikan,  orthepikee,  guard  of  villages, 
everywhere  necessary  .  .  .  2,161  rupees." — 
F{m  Report^  App.  p.  345. 

The  following  quotation  from  an 
Indian  Regulation  of  Ld.  Cornwallis's 
time  is  a  good  example  of  the  extra- 
ordinary multiplication  of  terms,  even 
in  one"  Province  in  India,  denoting 
approximately  the  same  thing  ; 

1792.  — "All  Pykes,  Chokeydars  (see 
CHOKIDAB),  PasbanSf  DumticU,  Nigabam,* 
Harees  (see  HARRY),  and  other  descriptions 
of  village  watchmen  are  declared  subject  to 
the  orders  of  the  Darogah  (see  DAROQA) 
.  .  .**—RegHt.for  the  Police  .  .  .  passed  by 
the  G.-G.  m  C,  Dec.  7. 

„  <*  The  army  of  Assam  was  a  militia 
organised  as  follows.  The  whole  male  popu- 
lation was  bound  to  serve  either  as  soldiers 
or  labourers,  and  was  accordingly  divided 
into  sets  of  four  men  each,  called  goteSj 
the  individuals  comprising  the  gotes  bein^ 
termed  pykes." — Joknjdojie's  Airt.  of  Welsh  s 
Kr/mlitum  to  Astam^  1792-93-94  (commd.  by 
Gen.  Keatinge). 

*  F.  pdshtin  and  nigabdn,  both  meaning  literally 
*  watch-keeper,'  the  one  fh)m  ptw,  '  a  watch,'  in 
the  sense  of  a  division  of  the  day,  the  otlier  from 
niffah, '  watch,'  in  the  sense  of  *  heed '  or '  observa- 
tion.' [Dvsa}id=Do9adh,  a  low  caste  often  em- 
ployed as  watchmen.  1 


1802. — After  a  detail  of  persons  of  rank 
in  Midnapore : 

*'  None  of  these  entertain  armed  followers 
except  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  Peons  for 
state,  but  some  of  them  have  Pykes  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  to  keep  the  peace  on 
their  estates.  These  Pykes  are  under  the 
magistrate's   orders." — Fifth   Report^    App. 

1812. — "  The  whole  of  this  last-mentioned 
numerous  class  of  Pykes  are  understood  to 
have  been  disbanded,  in  compliance  with  the 
new  Police  regulations." — Fifth  Report^  71. 

1872.—".  .  .  Dafai^  or  officers  of  the 
peasant  militia  (Paiks).  The  Paiks  were 
settled  chiefly  around  the  fort  on  easy 
tenures." — Hunter's  Orissa^  ii.  269. 

PY8E!  interjection.  The  use  of 
this  is  illustrated  in  the  quotations. 
Notwithstanding  the  writer's  remark 
(below)  it  is  really  Hindustani,  viz. 
po^isy  *  look  out ! '  or  *  make  way  !  * 
apparently  from  Skt.  pasya^  *  look ! 
see  ! '  (see  Molesworth's  Mahr,  Diet. 
p.  529,  col.  c;  Fallon's  Hind,  IHcL, 
p.  376,  col.  a;  [Piatts,  2826]. 

[1815. — " .  .  .  three  men  came  running 
up  behind  them,  as  if  they  were  clearing 
the  road  for  some  one,  bv  calling  out  'pice  I 
pice  I'  (make  way,  make  way)  .  .  ." — 
Elphinsto}ie*s  Report  on  Murder  of  Gungadhur 
Shastn/j  in  Pai)ers  relating  to  E.I.  Affairs^ 
p.  14.J 

1883.— "Does  your  correspondent  Col. 
Prideaux  know  the  ori^n  of  the  warning 
called  out  by  bugey  drivers  to  pedestrians 
in  Bombay,  'Pyse  »  It  is  not  Hmdnstani." 
—LtUer  in  N.  A  Q.,  Ser.  VI.  viii.  p.  388. 

[Other  expressions  of  the  same  kind 
are  Malayal.  po,  *  Get  out  of  the  way  ! ' 
and  Hind.  Mahr.  khis,  khis,  from  J^vt- 
ndy  *  to  drop  off.' 

1698.  —  *'  As  these  hayros  goe  in  the 
streetes,  tboy  crie  po,  po,  which  is  to  say, 
take  hoede." — Linschoten^  Hak.  Soc.  i.  280. 

1826.—"  I  was  awoke  from  disturbed  rest 
by  cries  of  kisl  kisi  (clear  the  way)." — 
Pandnrang  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  46.] 


Q 

[QUAMOCLIT,  s.  The  Ipomaea 
quamoclitis,  the  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  the  Red  Jasmine.  The  word 
is  a  corruption  of  Skt.  Kdma-latd,  *  the 
creeper  of  Kama,  god  of  love.' 

1834.— "This  climber,  the  most  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  imaginable,  bears  also  the- 
name  of  Eamal&ta  *  Love's  Creeper.'    Some 
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have  flowera  of  snowy  hue,  with  a  delicate 
fragrance.  .  .  ." — Wandering*  of  a  Pilgrim, 
i.  310-11.] 

QUEDDA,  n.p.  A  city,  port,  and 
small  kingdom  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  tributary  to 
Siam.  Tfie  name  according  to  Craw- 
furd  is  Malay  kaddh,  *an  elephant- 
trap'  (see  KEDDAH).  [Mr.  Skeat 
writes :  "  I  do  not  know  what  Craw- 
furd's  authority  may  be,  but  kedah 
does  not  appear  in  Klinkert's  Diet. 
...  In  any  case  the  form  taken  by 
the  name  of  the  country  is  KSdah. 
The  coralling  of  elephants  is  probably 
a  Siamese  custom,  tne  method  adopted 
on  the  E.  coast,  where  the  Malays  ai'e 
left  to  themselyes,  ]»eiug  to  place  a 
decoy  female  elephant  near  a  powerful 
noose."!  It  has  been  supposed  some- 
times that  Kaddh  is  the  Kfa)X(  or  KQiKis 
of  Ptolemy's  sea-route  to  ChinaTand 
likewise  the  Kalah  of  the  early  Arab 
voyagers,  as  in  the  Fourth  Voyage  of 
Sindbad  the  Seaman  (see  Procgs.  R. 
(ieog.  Soc.  1882,  p.  655 ;  Burton, 
Arabuin  NtghU,  iv.  386).  It  is 
l)ossible  that  these  old  names  how- 
ever represent  Kwala,  *a  river  mouth,' 
a  denomination  of  many  small  ports 
in  Malay  reffions.  Thus  the  port  that 
we  call  Qiteada  is  called  by  the  Malays 
Kictila  B'ltraiuj. 

1516. — "  Having  left  this  town  of  Tanas- 
«ary,  further  along  the  co&»t  towards  Malaca, 
there  is  another  seaport  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ansiam,  which  is  called  Queda,  in  which 
also  there  is  ranch  shipping,  and  great 
interchange  of  merchandise."  —  Barbota, 
188-189. 

1558.—*'.  .  .  The  settlements  from  Tavay 
to  Malaca  are  these:  Tenassary,  a  notable 
city,  Lungur,  Tonuo,  Qi^eda,  producing  the 
best  pepper  on  all  that  coast,  Pedao,  Pent, 
8olungor,  and  our  City  of  Malaca.  .  .  ." — 
Barroff  I.  ix.  1. 

1572.- 
**  Olha  Tavai  cidade,  onde  come^a 
De  Siao  largo  o  imperio  tSo  comprido : 
Tenassarf,  Qaedi,  que  he  so  cabeca 
Das  que  pimenta  alii  tem  produziao." 

Camdes,  x.  123. 
By  Burton  : 
•*  Behold  Tavfi  City,  whence  begin 
Siam's  dominions,  Reign  of  vast  extent ; 
Tenassarf,  Qnedi  of  towns  the  Queen 
that  bear  the  burthen  of  the  hot  piment." 
1598.—".  .  .  to  the  town  and  Kingdome 
of  Qneda  .  .  .  which  lyeth  under  6  degrees 
and  a  halfe ;  this  is  also  a  Kingdome  like 
TaHmsMri(i,    it    hath    also    some    wine,   as 
TanoMaitria  hath,  and  some  small  quantitie 
of  Pepper."— LaMcA^ieeA,  p.  31 ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  103}. 


1614. — "And  so  .  .  .  Diogo de  Mendoooi 
.  .  .  sending  the  gaiiioU  (see  GALLEVAT) 
on  before,  embarked  in  the  jalia  (see  OAL- 
LEVAT)  of  Joao  Rodrigues  de  P^te,  and 
coming  to  Qaoda,  and  making  an  attack  at 
daybreak,  and  finding  them  unprepared,  be 
burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  a  quantity 
of  provisions  and  some  tin"  {ca/aim,  see 
CAlJLY).—Bocarro,  Becada,  187. 

1888.— "Leaving  Penang  in  September, 
we  first  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Qnedah 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  mme 
name."  — Qnedah,  &c.,  by  Capi.  :>kentrd 
Osf)ome,  ed.  1865. 

QIJEMOY,  n.p.  An  island  at  the 
east  opening  of  tne  Harbour  of  Amoy. 
It  is  a  corruption  of  Kin-mdn^  in 
Chang-chau  dialect  Kin-mui^,  mean- 
ing *  Golden-door.* 

QUI-HI,  s.  The  popular  distin  ct  i ve 
nickname  of  the  Bengal  Anglo- Indian, 
from  the  usual  manner  of  calling 
servants  in  that  Presidency,  viz,  *  Koi 
hai .? '  *  Is  any  one  there  ?  *  The  Anglo- 
Indian  of  Madras  was  known  a:*  a 
Mull,  and  he  of  Bombay  as  a  Duck 
(qq.v.). 

1816.— "The  Gmnd  Master,  or  Adven- 
tures of  Qui  Hi  in  Hindostan,  a  Hudibrastic 
Poem  ;  with  illustrations  by  Rowlandaon." 

1825.— "Most  of  the  household  f»ervants 
are  Parsees,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
speak  English.  .  .  .  Instead  of  *KoM  hue,' 
Who's  there?  the  way  of  calling  a  rarvant 
is  *boy,'  a  corruption,  I  believe,  of  WWUi/-,' 
brother."— /r*6CT-,  ed.  1844,  ii.  98.  ;;But  see 
under  BOY.] 

c.  1830.— "J'ai  vu  dans  vos  gasettes  de 
Calcutta  les  clamours  des  <|noUMS  (sobri- 
quet dee  Europ^ns  Bengalis  de  ce  c6x4)  sur 
la  chaleur." — Jartjurmont,  Carrrtp.  ii.  306. 

QT7IL0A,  n.p.  t.e.  Kxlwa,  in  laU 
9"  0'  S.,  next  in  remoteness  to  Si>fala, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  the  n€  pliu 
ultra  of  Arah  navigation  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  as  Capt.  Boyados  was 
that  of  Portuguese  navigation  on  the 
West  Coast.  iKilwa  does  not  occur  iu 
the  Geographies  ol  Edrisi  or  Ahulfeda, 
though  Sofala  is  in  hoth.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Rottiro,  and  in  Barms's 
account  of  Da  Grama's  voyage.  Barroet 
liad  access  to  a  native  chronicle  of 
Quiloa,  and  says  it  was  founded  altout 
A.H.  400,  and  a  little  more  than  70 
years  after  Magadoxo  and  Brava,  >iy 
a  Persian  Prince  from  Shiraz. 

1220.— "Kilwa,  a  place  in  the  country  of 
Zenj,  a  city."— I'dJhW,  (orig.),  iv.  302. 

c.  1330.— "I  embarked  at  the  town  of 
MiddathaH    (Ua^adoxo),   making    for  the 
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country  of  the  Sawuhil,  and  the  town  of 
Kalwft,  in  the  country  of  the  Zenj.  .  .  ," — 
Ibn  BcUuta,  ii.  191.    {See  under  80FALA..] 

1498.—**  Here  we  learned  that  the  island 
of  which  thev  told  us  in  Mocombiquy  as 
beinff  peopled  by  Christians  is  an  island  at 
which  dwells  the  Kinff  of  Mocombiquy  him- 
self, and  that  the  half  is  of  Moors,  and  the 
half  of  Christians,  and  in  this  island  is  much 
seed-pearl,  and  the  name  of  the  island  is 
Onylnee.  .  .  /' — Roteiro  da  Viagetn  de  Vatco 
da  Oatna,  48. 

1501.— "Quilloa  h  cittade  in  Arabia  in 
Tna  insuletta  g^iunta  a  terra  firma.  ben 
popolata  de  homini^negri  et  mercaaanti: 
«dificata  al  modo  nro:  Quiui  hanno  abun- 
dantia  de  auro :  argento :  ambra :  muschio : 
et  perle  :  ragionevolmente  vesteno  panni  de 
sera:  et  bambaxi  fini."  —  Letter  of  K. 
Emanuel^  2. 

1506.— "Del  1502  .  .  .  mandb  al  viaggio 
naue  21,  Capitanio  Don  Vasco  de  Gamba, 
che  fu  quello  che  discoperse  I'lndia  .  .  .  e 
neli'  andar  de  li,  del  Cao  de  Bona  Speranza, 
zonse  in  uno  loco  chiamato  OchiUa ;  la  qual 
terra  e  dentro  uno  no.  .  .  ." — Leonardo  Ca* 
Matter^  17. 

1553.— "The  Moor,  in  addition  to  his 
natural  hatred,  bore  this  increased  resent- 
ment on  account  of  the  chastisement  inflicted 
on  him,  and  determined  to  bring  the  ships 
into  port  at  the  city  of  Ouiloa,  that  being 
a  populous  place,  where  tney  might  get  the 
better  of  our  ships  by  force  of  arms.  To 
wreak  this  mischief  with  greater  safety  to 
himself  he  told  Vasco  da  Gama,  as  if  wishing 
to  gratify  him,  that  in  front  of  them  was  a 
city  called  Qailoa,  half  peopled  by  Christians 
of  Abyssinia  and  of  India,  and  that  if  he 
gave  the  order  the  ships  should  be  steered 
thither." — BarrbSy  I.  iv.  5. 

1572.— 
'*  Esta  ilha  petiuena,  que  habi tamos, 

He  em  toaa  esta  terra  certa  escala 

De  todos  OS  que  as  ondas  navegamos 

De  QlUl6a,  de  Momba9a,  a  de  Sofala." 
CamSeSj  i.  54. 

By  Burton : 

'*  This  little  island,  where  we  now  abide, 
of  all  this  seaboard  is  the  one  sure  place 
for  ev'ry  merchantman  that  stems  the  tide 
from  Qniloa,  or  Sofala,  or  Mombas.  .  .  ." 

QUILON,  n.p.  A  form  which  we 
have  adopted  from  the  Portuguese  for 
the  name  of  a  town  now  belonging  to 
Travancore ;  once  a  very  famous  and 
much  frequented  port  of  Malabar,  and 
known  to  the  Araos  as  Kaulam.  The 
proper  name  is  Tamil,  Kollam,  of 
douotful  sense  in  this  use.  Bishop 
Caldwell  thinks  it  may  be  best  ex- 
plained as  *  Palace '  or  *  royal  resi- 
dence,* from  Kolu^  'the  royal  Presence,' 
or  Hall  of  Audience.  [Mr.  Logan 
says  :  "  KoUam  is  only  an  abbreviated 
form    of    Koyilagam    or    KovHagam, 


*  King's  house'"  {Malabar,  i.  231, 
note)j  For  ages  Kaulam  was  known 
as  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  Indian 
trade  with  Western  Asia,  especially 
trade  in  pepper  and  brazil-wood.  It 
was  possibly  the  MaU  of  Cosmas  in 
the  6th  century  (see  MALABAR),  but 
the  first  mention  of  it  by  the  present 
name  is  about  three  centuries  later,  in 
the  RekUion  translated  by  Reinaud. 
The  *Kollam  era*  in  general  use  in 
Malabar  dates  from  a.d.  824 ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  city  had  no 
earlier  existence.  In  a  Syriac  extract 
(which  is,  however,  modern)  in  Laiid^s 
Anecdota  Syriaca  (Latin,  i.  125 ;  Syriac, 
p.  27)  it  is  stated  that  three  Syrian 
missionaries  came  to  Kaulam  in  a.d. 
823,  and  got  leave  from  King  Sfuiktr- 
blrtl  to  build  a  church  and  city  at 
Kaulam.  It  would  seem  that  there  is 
some  connection  betw^een  the  date 
assigned  to  this  event,  and  the  *  Kollam 
era  ;  but  what  it  is  we  cannot  say. 
Shakirblrtl  is  evidently  a  form  of  OJui- 
kravartti  Rdja  (see  under  CHUCKEB- 
BUTTY).  Quilon,  as  we  now  call  it,  is 
now  the  3rd  town  of  Travancore,  i)op. 
(in  1891)  23,380 ;  there  is  little  trade. 
It  had  a  European  garrison  up  to  1830, 
but  now  only  one  Sepoy  regiment. 

In  ecclesiastical  narratives  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  name  occurs  in  the 
form  Golumbum,  and  by  this  name  it 
was  constituted  a  See  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  1328,  suffragan  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sultaniya  in  Persia ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  ever  had  more  than 
one  bishop,  viz.  Jordanus  of  Severac, 
author  of  the  Mirabilia  often  quoted 
in  this  volume.  Indeed  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  he  ever  took  up  his 
bishopric,  as  his  book  was  written,  and 
his  nomination  occurred,  both  during 
a  visit  to  Europe.  The  Latin  Church 
however  w^hich  he  had  founded,  or 
obtained  the  use  of,  existed  20  years 
later,  as  we  know  from  John  de* 
Marignolli,  so  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  reached  his  See.  The  form  Col- 
umbum  is  accounted  for  by  an  inscrip- 
tion (see  Ind,  Antiq.  ii.  360)  which 
shows  that  the  city  was  called  Kolamba, 
[other  forms  being  Kelambapattafuiy  or 
Kdlambapattana  (Bombay  Gazetteer, 
vol.  i.  pt.  l'183)].  The  form  Palum- 
kiim  also  occurs  in  most  of  the  MSS. 
of  Friar  Odoric*8  Journey  ;  this  is  the 
more  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  it 
was  a  mere  nlaiir  (or  a  trick  of  memory) 
on  the  kinareii  minings  of  columJba 
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and  patunvbes.  A  passage  in  a  letter 
from  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  Yeshu'- 
yab  (c.  660-60)  quoted  in  Assemani  (iii. 
pi.  i.  131),  appears  at  that  date  to  men- 
tion Colon.  But  this  is  an  arbitrary 
and  erroneous  rendering  in  Assemani  s 
Latin.  The  Syriac  has  Kalah,  and 
probably  therefore  refers  to  the  port 
of  the  Malay  regions  noticed  under 
CAULY  and  QUEDDA. 

851. — '*De  ce  lieu  (Mascate)  les  navires 
mettent  la  voile  pour  rlnde,  et  se  dirigent 
vers  KoultLai-Malav  ;  la  distance  entre  Mas- 
cate et  Koulam-]Vmlay  est  d'un  mois  de 
marche,  avec  un  vent  mod6r€." — Iteiation, 
&c.,  tr.  by  Reinaxidy  i.  15. 

1166. — '*  Seven  days  from  thence  is  Chu- 
1am,  on  the  confines  of  the  countrv  of  the 
sun-worshippers,  who  are  descendants  of 
Kush  .  .  .  and  are  all  black.  This  nation 
is  very  trustworthy  in  matters  of  trade.  .  .  . 
Pepper  grows  in  this  country.  .  .  .  Cinna- 
mon, ginger,  and  many  other  kinds  of  spices 
also  grow  in  this  country." — Benjamin  of 
Tudfla^  in  £arfy  Travels  in  Palestine, 
114-115. 

c.  1280-90. —  "  Royaumes  de  Ma-pa-'rh. 
Parmi  tons  les  royaumes  strangers  d'au- 
de-lk  des  mers,  il  n'y  eut  que  Ma-pa-'rh  et 
Kiu-lan  (Mabar  and  Quilon)  sur  lesquels 
on  ait  pu  parvenir  h  €tablir  une  certaine 
suj^tion ;  mais  surtout  Eiu-lan.  .  .  .  (Ann^ 
1282).  Cette  ann^e  .  .  .  Kiu-lan  a  envoy^ 
un  ambassadeur  ^  la  cour  (mon^ole)  pour  pre- 
senter en  tribut  des  marchandises  precieuscs 
et  un  singe  noir." — Chinese  Annals,  quoted 
by  PauOuer,  Marc  Pol,  ii.  603,  643. 

1298. — "When  you  quit  Maabar  and  go 
500  miles  towards  the  S.W.  you  come  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Coilnm.  The  people  are 
idolators,  but  there  are  also  some  Christians 
and  some  Jews,"  &c. — Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  22. 

c.  1300. — "Beyond  Guzerat  are  Kankan 
and  T^na  ;  beyond  them  the  country  of  Mali- 
b^,  which  from  the  boundary  of  Karoha  to 
Kfllam,  is  300  parasangs  in  length.  .  .  .  The 
people  are  all  Sam^nis,  and  worship  idols. 
.  .  .''—Rash'tdnddin,  in  Elliot,  i.  68. 

c.  1310. — "  Ma'bar  extends  in  length  from 
KlUam  to  NUdtoar  (Nellore)  nearly  300 
parasangs  along  the  sea -coast.  .  .  ." — 
WassAf,  in  Klliot,  iii.  32. 

c.  1322. — ".  .  .  as  I  went  by  the  sea  .  .  . 
towards  a  certain  city  called  Polumblim 
(where  groweth  the  pepper  in  great  store). 
.  .  ." — Friar  Odoric,  m  Cathay,  p.  71. 

c.  1322.—"  Pol  venni  a  Colonbio,  ch'  h  la 
migliore  terra  d'India  per  mercatanti.  Quivi 
^  il  gengiovo  in  grande  copia  e  del  bueno  del 
mondo.  Quivi  vanno  tutti  ignudi  salvo 
che  portano  un  panno  innanzi  alui  veivogna, 
.  .  .  e  legalosi  ni  dietro." — Palatine  MS.  of 
Odoric,  in  Cathay,  App.,  p.  xlvii. 

c.  1328.— "In  India,  whilst  I  was  at 
Colmnbiun,   were    found  two  cats  having 


winffs  like  the  wings  of  bats.  .  .  .*' — Friar 
Jomanua,  p.  29. 

1330. — "Joannes,  &c.,  nobili  viro  domino 
Naacarenorum  et  universis  sub  eo  Chris- 
tianis  Nascarenis  de  Golnmbo  gratiam  in 
praesenti,  quae  ducat  ad  gloriam  in  futrotro 
.  .  .  quatenus  venerabilem  Fratrcm  nos- 
trum Jordanum  Catalani  episcopum  Colum- 
bensem  .  .  .  quern  nuper  ad  episcopalw 
dignatatis  apicem  auctoritate  apoetolicm 
diximus  promovondum.  .  .  ." — Letter  vf  Fo^ 
John  XXlI.  to  the  Christians  of  CoiJon,  in 
Odorici  Raynaidi  Ann.  Eccla,  v.  495. 

c.  1343.— "The  10th  day  (from  Calicut) 
we  arrived  at  the  city  of  ITmImwi^  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  Malibar.  Its  markets 
are  splendid,  and  its  merchants  are  known 
under  the  name  of  Sail  (see  CHOOUA). 
They  are  rich  ;  one  of  them  will  buy  a  ship 
with  all  its  fittings  and  load  it  with  goods 
from  his  own  store." — Ihn  Batuia,  iv.  10. 

c.  1348.— "And  sailing  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Stephen,  we  navigated  the  Indian  Sea  untfl 
Palm  Sunday,  and  then  arrived  at  a  very 
noble  city  of  India  called  Coluinbiiiii,  where 
the  whole  world's  pepper  is  produced.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  church  of  St.  George  there,  of 
the  Latin  communion,  at  whidi  I  dwelt. 
And  I  adorned  it  with  fine  paintings,  and 
taught  there  the  holy  Law.' — John  Man- 
ffnolli,  in  Cathay,  kc,  pp.  342-344. 

c.  1430.—".  .  .  Coloen,  civitatem  nobilem 
venit,  cujus  ambitus  duodedm  millia 
passuum  amplectitur.  Gingiber  qui  colrtb* 
(colombi)  dicitur,  piper,  veivinum,  cannellae 
quae  crassae  appellantur,  hac  in  provincia, 
quam  vocant  Melibariam,  leguntur." — CoMti, 
in  Poggins  d*;  Var.  Fortitrnv, 

c.  1468-9.— "In  the  year  Bkavati  (644i 
of  the  Kolamba  era,  King  Adityavarmu  the 
ruler  of  Y&nchi  .  .  .  who  has  attained  the 
sovereignty  of  Cherabaya  liandalam,  hung 
up  the  bell.  .  .  ."— />wcr.  in  tinnerrlly^  <iee 
Ind.  Antiq.  ii.  360. 

1510. — ".  .  .  we  departed  .  .  .  and  went 
to  another  city  called  Colon.  .  .  .  The  King 
of  this  city  is  a  Paj^an,  and  extremely  power- 
ful, and  he  has  20,000  horsemen,  and  many 
archers.  This  country  has  a  good  port  near 
to  the  sea-coast.  No  grain  grows  here,  but 
fruits  as  at  Calicut,  and  pepper  in  great 
quantities." — Varthema,  182-3. 

1516.—"  Further  on  along  the  same  coast 
towards  the  south  is  a  great  city  and  good 
sea-port  which  is  named  Goulam,  in  which 
dwell  many  Moors  and  Gentiles  and  Chris- 
tians. They  are  great  merdiantB  and  very 
rich,  and  own  many  ships  with  which  they 
trade  to  Cholmendel,  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
Bengal,  Malaca,  Samatara,  and  Pegu.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  in  this  city  much  pepper.'* 
—Barbosa,  167-8. 

1672.- 
"  A  hum  Cochim,  e  a  outro  Cananor 
A  qual  Chal^  a  qual  a  ilha  da  Pimenta, 
A  qual  Conlao,  a  qual  da  Cranganor, 
£  OS  mais,  a  quern  o  mais  serve,  e  oon- 
tenta.  .  .  ."—  Ca-mfles,  vii.  85. 
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By  Burton  ; 

*^  To  this  Cocfaim,  to  that  falls  Cananor, 
one  hath  Chal^,  another  th'  Isle  Piment, 
a  Uiird  Coalam,  a  fourth  takes  Cranganor, 
the  rest  is  theirs  with  whom    he   rests 

content." 
1726.—". . .  Coylang."— Va/e»<(;»,  Charo., 
115. 

1727.— "Coiloan  is  another  small  princi- 
pality. It  has  the  Benefit  of  a  Riyer,  which 
is  the  southermoflt  Outlet  of  the  Couchin 
Islands ;  and  the  Dutch  have  a  small  Fort, 
within  a  Mile  of  it  on  the  Sea-shore.  ...  It 
keeps  a  Garrison  of  80  Men,  and  its  trade  is 
inconsiderable."—^.  Hamilton,  i.  338  [ed. 
1744]. 

QUIRPELE,  s.  This  Tamil  name 
of  the  mimgoose  (<1-^-)  occurs  in  the 
4iuotation  which  follows :  properly 
klrippiUai,  ['little  squeaker']. 

1601. — " .  .  .  bestiolia  quaedam  Qnil  siye 
Ooiipele  vocata,  quae  aspectu  pnmo  vi- 
verrae.  .  .  ."—/>«  Bry,  iv.  63. 


BADABEE,  s.  P.— H.  rdh-ddri, 
from  rdh-ddr,  *  road-keeper.'  A  transit 
duty  ;  sometimes  'black-mail.*  [RdJi- 
ddrl  is  very  commonly  employed  in 
the  sense  of  sending  prisoners,  &c.,  by 
escort  from  one  police  post  to  another, 
-as  along  the  Grand  Trunk  road]. 

1620. — "Fra  Nicolo  Rui^ola  Francescano 
genoveee,  il  c^uale,  passanero,  che  d'India 
andava  in  Italia,  partito  alcuni  nomi  prima 
da  Ispahan  .  .  .  poco  di  qua  lontano  era 
stato  trattenuto  dai  rahdari,  o  custodi  delle 
strade.  .  .  ."—P.  delta  Valle,  ii.  99. 

1622.  —  "At  the  garden  Pelengon  we 
found  a  rahdar  or  guardian  of  the  road, 
who  was  also  the  chief  over  certain  other 
rahdari,  who  are  usually  jposted  in  another 
place  2  leagues  further  on.  — Ihid,  ii.  285. 

1628.  —  "For  Bahdars,  the  Khan  has 
given  them  a  firman  to  free  them,  also 
firmans  for  a  house.  .  .  ."— <Sat»M6i«ry,  iii. 
p.  163. 

[1667.—".  .  .  that  the  goods  .  .  .  may 
not  be  stopped  ...  on  pretence  of  taking 
Bhadazyes,  or  other  dutyes.  .  .  ." — Phir- 
moan  of  Shaw  Orung  Zetb,  in  Forrest,  Bombay 
Letters,  Home  Series,  i.  213.] 

1678.—"  This  great  officer,  or  Farmer  of 
the  Emperor's  Ciutom  (the  Shawbunder  [see 
BHABuNDEB]),  is  obliged  on  the  Roads 
to  provide  for  the  safe  travelling  for  Mer- 
chants by  a  constant  Watch  ...  for  which 
Bhadorage,  or  high  Imposts,  are  allowed 
3   B 


by  the  Merchants,  both  at  Landing  and  in 
their  passage  inland." — Fryer,  222. 

1686. — "Here  we  were  forced  to  com- 
poimd  with  the  Battaiee  men,  for  ye  Dutys 
on  our  goods."— ifM^es,  Diary,  Dec.  15 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  213.    In  i.  100,  Bawdairie]. 

c.  1731.— "Niztfmu-1  Mulk  .  .  .  thus  got 
rid  of  .  .  .  the  r^d^  from  which  latter 
impost  great  annoyance  had  fallen  upon 
travellers  and  traders."  —  Khdji  Khdn,  in 
Elliot,  vii.  531. 

[1744.— "  Passing  the  river  Kizilazan  we 
ascended  the  mountains  by  the  tta^hd«.r  (a 
Persian  toll)  of  Noglabar.  .  .  ." — Hantray, 
i.  226.] 

BAC}GY,  8.  Rdgl  (the  word  seems 
to  be  Dec.  Hindustani,  [and  is  derived 
from  Skt.  rdga,  *  red,'  on  account  of  tlie 
colour  of  the  grain].  A  kind  of  grain, 
Eleutine  Coracana,  Gaertn. ;  Gynosuriis 
GorcuMfius,  Linn. ;  largely  cultivated, 
as  a  staple  of  food,  in  Southern  India. 

1792.— "The  season  for  sowing  raggy, 
rice,  and  bajera  from  the  end  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August." — Life  of  T,  Mnn.ro, 
iii.  92. 

1798. — "The  Mahratta  supplies  consisting 
chiefly  of  Baggy,  a  coarse  grain,  which 
^rows  in  more  abundance  than  any  other 
m  the  Mysore  Country,  it  became  necessary 
to  serve  it  out  to  the  troops,  giving  rice 
only  to  the  sick." — Dirom,  10. 

[1800.— "The  Deocany  Mussulmans  call  it 
Bagy.  In  the  Tamil  language  it  is  called 
AVwr  {kizhvaroffu)" — BuMatian,  Mysore,  i. 
100.] 

BAINS,  THE,  s.  The  common 
Anglo-Indian  colloquial  for  the  Indian 
rainy  season.  The  same  idiom,  as 
chuvas,  had  been  already  in  use  by  the 
Portuguese.    (See  WINTEB). 

c.  1666. — "Lastly,  I  have  imagined  that  if 
in  DeUit,  for  example,  the  Bains  come  from 
the  East,  it  may  yet  be  that  the  Seas  which 
are  Southerly  to  it  are  the  origin  of  them, 
but  that  they  are  forced  b^  reason  of  some 
Mountains  ...  to  turn  aside  and  discharge 
themselves  another  way.  .  .  ."  —  Bernier, 
E.T.,  138 ;  [ed.  Constable,  433]. 

1707.— "We  are  heartily  sorry  that  the    • 
Bains  have  been  so  very  unhealthy  with 
you." — Letter  in  Orme's  fragments, 

1750.— "The  Baina  .  .  .  setting  in  with 
great  violence,  overflowed  the  whole  coun- 
try."—Or»i«,  HUt.,  ed.  1803,  i.  153. 

1868.—"  The  place  is  pretty,  and  although 
it  is  'the  Bains,'  there  is  scarcely  any  day 
when  we  cannot  get  out." — Bp,  Milman,  in 
Memoir,  p.  67. 

[BAI8,  s.  Ar.  ra*is,  from  ra*s,  *  the 
head,'  in  Ar.  meaning  '  the  captain,  or 
master,  not  the  owner  of  a  ship  ;  *  in 
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India  it   generally  means  'a    native 
gentleman  of  respectable  position.' 

1610.—*' .  .  .  Beyses  of  all  our  Nauyes." 
—Birdtpood,  Firtt  Letter  Book,  435. 

1785. — *'.  .  .  their  chief  (more  worthless 
in  truth  than  a  honekeepeor)."  In  note — 
"  In  the  original  the  word  flnrBO  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  a  jingle  with  the  word  Bysa 
(a  chief  or  leader)." — Tippoo't  Lettert,  18. 

1870.—" Baees."    See  under  EYOT. 


1900. — "The  petition  was  signed  by  re- 
presentative landlords,  Taises.  *  —  Ptower 
Mail,  April  13.] 

BAJA,  BAJAH,  s.  Skt.  raid, 
*  king.'  The  word  is  still  used  in  this 
sense,  but  titles  have  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  and  this  one  is  applied  to 
many  humbler  dignitaries,  petty  chiefs, 
or  large  Zemindars.  It  is  also  now  a 
title  of  nobility  conferred  by  the 
British  Government,  as  it  was  by  their 
Mahommedan  predecessors,  on  Hindus, 
as  Nawab  is  upon  Moslem.  Rdl,  RdOy 
Rdnd,  Rd^valy  Rdya  (in  S.  India),  are 
other  forms  which  the  word  has  taken 
in  vernacular  dialects  or  particular 
applications.  The  word  spread  with 
Hindu  civilisation  to  the  eastward, 
and  survives  in  the  titles  of  Indo- 
Chinese  sovereigns,  and  in  those  of 
Malay  and  Javanese  chiefs  and  princes. 

It  18  curious  that  the  term  Rdjd  can- 
not be  traced,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  references 
to  India,  unless  the  very  questionable 
instance  of  Pliny's  Rachias  be  an 
exception.  In  early  Mahommedan 
writers  the  now  less  usual,  but  stiU 
Indian,  forms  Rdo  and  Rd%  are  those 
which  we  find.  (Ibn  Batuta,  it  will 
be  seen,  regards  the  words  for  king  in 
India  and  in  Spain  as  identical,  in 
which  he  is  fundamentally  right.) 
Among  the  English  vulgarisms  of  the 
18th  century  again  we  sometimes  find 
the  word  barbarised  into  Roger. 

c.  1838.—".  .  .  Bahfi-uddin  fled  to  one 
of  the  heathen  Kings  called  the  R&1  Kan- 
bUah.  The  word  Bfti  among  those  people, 
just  as  among  the  people  of  Rum,  signifies 
*King."'— /6»  Batuta,  iii.  318.  The  tra- 
Teller  here  refers,  as  appears  by  another 
passage,  to  the  Spanish  it^/. 

[1609.— "Ealaw."    See  under  OOONT.] 

1612.—"  In  all  this  part  of  the  East  there 
are  4  castes.  .  .  .  The  first  caste  is  that  of 
the  Bayas,  and  this  is  a  most  noble  race 
from  which  spring  all  the  Kings  of  Canara. 
.  .  ."—Couto,  V.  vi.  4. 

[1615.— "According  to  your  direction  I 
have  sent  per   Orincay   (see   OBANKAY) 


Beege    Roger's    junk    six    peoculles    (se^ 
PECUL)  of  loBid."— Foster,  LdtUrt,  iv.  107. 

[1628. —  "A  Ba«ia,  that  u  an  Indian 
Pnnoe."— P.  dellaValle,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  84.] 

1688.—"  I  went  a  hunting  with  ye  Sa^TB^ 
who  was  attended  with  2  or  800  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  tazvets.**' 
—Hedges,  Diary,  March  1 ;  [Hak,  Soc.  i.  6«]. 

1786.  —  Tippoo  with  gross  impropriety 
addresses  Louis  XVI.  as  "the  Bajah  of  the 
French."— &^  Letters,  369. 


RAJAMUNDBY,  n.p.  A  town, 
formerly  head-place  of  a  district,  on 
the  lower  Godavery  R  The  name  is 
in  Telegii  Rdjamahendravaramu, '  King- 
chief('s>-Town,'  [and  takes  its  name 
from  Mahendradeva  of  the  Oriasa 
dynasty ;  see  Morrisy  Godavery  Mnn^ 
23]. 

RAJPOOT,  8.  Hind.  Rajput^  from 
Skt.  Rdiaputra,  'King's  Son.'  The 
name  of  a  great  race  in  India,  tlie 
hereditary  profession  of  which  is  that 
of  arms.  The  name  was  probably  only 
a  honorific  assumption  ;  but  no  race  in 
India  has  furnished  so  larce  a  number  of 
princely  families.  According  to  Chand^ 
the  great  medieval  bard  of  the  Rajpiits^ 
there  were  36  clans  of  the  race,  issued 
from  four  Kshatriytis  (Parihar,  Pramar, 
Solankhiy  and  Chauhan)  who  sprang 
into  existence  from  the  sacred  Agnt- 
Jcunda  or  Firepit  on  the  somniit  of 
Mount  Abu.  Later  bards  give  five 
eponyms  from  the  firepit,  and  99  clans. 
The  Rajputs  thus  claim  to  l>e  true 
KshatriycLs,  or  representatives  of  the 
second  of  the  four  fundamental  castes, 
the  Warriors ;  but  the  Brahmans  do 
not  acknowledge  the  claim,  and  deny 
that  the  true  Kshatriya  is  extanL 
Possibly  the  story  of  the  firebom 
ancestry  hides  a  consciousness  that  the 
claim  is  factitious.  "The  Rajpoots," 
says  Forbes,  "  use  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors,  both  unclean  in  the 
last  degree  to  their  puritanic  neigh- 
bours, and  are  scrupulous  in  the  ob- 
servance of  only  two  rules, — those 
which  prohibit  the  slaughter  of  cows, 
and  the  remarriage  of  widows.  The 
clans  are  not  forbidden  to  eat  together, 
or  to  intermarry,  and  cannot  be  said 
in  these  respects  to  form  separate 
castes"  (Rds-mdld,  reprint  1878,  p.  537). 

An  oad  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
to  partake  of  animal  food,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  heroic  repast  of  the  flesh 
of  the  wild  boar  killed  in  the  chase 
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(see  Terry's  representation  of  this 
below),  is  a  Rajput  characteristic, 
occurs  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
present  writers.  In  Lord  Canning's 
time  the  young  Rajput  Raja  of  Alwar 
had  betaken  himself  to  degrading 
courses,  insomuch  that  the  Viceroy 
felt  constrained,  in  open  durbar  at 
Agra,  to  admonish  him.  A  veteran 
political  officer,  who  was  present,  in- 
quired of  the  agent  at  the  Alwar  Court 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  the  con- 
duct thus  rebuked.  The  reply  was 
that  the  young  prince  had  become  the 
habitual  associate  of  low  and  profligate 
Mahommedans,  who  had  so  influenced 
his  conduct  that  among  other  indica- 
tions, he  v>ould  not  eat  wild  pig.  The 
old  Political,  hearing  this,  shook  his 
head  very  gravely,  saying,  *  Would 
not  eat  Wild  Pia  !  Dear  !  Dear  ! 
Dear ! '  It  seemed  the  ne  plus  uUra 
of  Rajput  degradation  !  The  older 
travellers  five  the  name  in  the  quaint 
form  RaMooty  but  this  is  not  confined 
to  Europeans,  as  the  quotation  from 
Sidi  'All  shows  ;  though  the  aspect 
in  which  the  old  English  travellers 
regarded  the  tribe,  as  mainly  a  pack 
of  l>anditti,  might  have  made  us  tnink 
the  name  to  be  shaped  by  a  certain 
sense  of  aptness.  The  Portuguese  again 
frequently  call  them  Reys  Buto9,  a  form 
in  which  the  true  etymology,  at  least 
p^frtially,  emerges. 

1516. — "There  are  three  qualities  of  these 
Gentiles,  that  is  to  say,  some  are  called 
BazlmteSf  and  they,  in  the  time  that  their 
King  was  a  Gentile,  were  Knights,  the 
defenders  of  the  Kingdom,  and  governors 
of  the  Country." — Barbosa,  60. 

1533.— "  Insomuch  that  whilst  the  battle 
went  on,  Saladim  placed  all  his  women  in  a 
large  house,  with  all  that  he  possessed,  whilst 
below  the  house  were  combustibles  for  use 
in  the  fight ;  and  Saladim  ordered  them  to 
be  set  fire  to,  whilst  he  was  in  it.  Thus  the 
house  suddenly  blew  up  with  g^at  explo- 
sion and  loud  cries  from  the  unhappy 
women ;  whereupon  all  the  people  from 
within  and  without  rushed  to  the  spot,  but 
the  BeslmtOB  fought  in  such  a  way  that  they 
drove  the  Guzarat  troops  out  of  the  gates, 
and  others  in  their  hasty  flight  cast  them- 
selves from  the  walls  and  perished."  — 
Correa,  iii.  527. 

,,  "And  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  200  parcUws,  which  are  paid  as  allow- 
ance to  the  icucartns  of  the  two  small  forts 
which  stand  between  the  lands  of  Ba^aim 
and  the  Beys  buutOB,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  revenues  of  Ba^aim  as  they  have  been 
pctid  hitherto."— IVea^^  of  Nuno  da  Cunha 
with  the  K,  ofCarnbayay  in  Snhxidu)»j  137. 


c.  1554. — "But  if  the  caravan  is  attacked, 
and  the  Bats  (see  BEAT)  kill  themselves, 
the  Bashbftts,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Bats,  are  adjudged  to  haVe  committed  a 
crime  worthy  of  death."  —  jSrWi  'Ait 
Kapuddn^  in  J.  At,,  Ser.  I.,  torn.  ix.  95. 

[1602.— "RacheWdaa."— Omto,  Dec.  viii. 
ch.  15.] 

c.  1614.— "The  next  day  they  embarked, 
leaving  in  the  citv,  what  of  those  killed  in 
fight  and  those  killed  by  fire,  more  than  800 
persons,  the  most  of  them  being  Begibutos, 
Moors  of  great  valour;  and  of  ours  fell 
eighteen.  .  .  ,"—Bocarro,  Decada,  210. 

[1614.—".  .  .  in  great  danger  of  thievee 
called  BashbontB.  .  .  "—Fotter,  Letters,  ii. 
260.] 

1616.—"  ...  it  were  fitter  he  were  in 
the  Company  of  his  brother  .  .  .  and  his 
safetie  more  regarded,  then  in  the  hands 
of  a  Bashboote  Gentile.  .  .  ."Sir  T,  Roe, 
i.  558-4  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  282]. 

„  "  The  Bashbootes  date  Swines-flesh 
most  hateful  to  the  Mahometans."— ^Vrry, 
in  PurcKaSy  ii.  1479. 

1638.— "These  BasboateB  are  a  sort  of 
Highway  men,  or  Tones."— Mafideislo,  Eng. 
by  Dames,  1669,  p.  19. 

1648.— "These  BesboutB  (Resbouten)  are 
held  for  the  best  soldiers  of  Gusuratta." — 
Van  Twist,  39. 

[c  1660.— "The  word  Bagipons  signifles 
Sons  of  Rajas."— Bemier,  ed.  Constable,  39.] 

1673. — "Next  in  esteem  were  the  Ras/t- 
waics,  BaahpootB,  or  Souldiers."— /Vycj-,  27. 

1689.  —  "The  place  where  they  wont 
ashore  was  at  a  Town  of  the  Moors,  which 
name  our  Seamen  give  to  all  the  Subjects  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  but  especially  his  Maho- 
metan Subjects;  calling  the  Idolaters 
Gentous  or  BashboatB."- />am^>r,  i.  507. 

1791. — ".  .  .  Quatre  cipayes  ou  reiB- 
poutes  mont^  sur  des  chevaux  persans, 
pour  Tescorter."— iJ.  de  St.  Pierre,  Cfian- 
miire  Jridienne, 

BAMASAMMT,  s.  This  corriip- 
tion  of  Rdmasivdmi  (*Lord  Rama  ), 
a  common  Hindu  proper  name  in  the 
South,  is  there  used  colloquially  in 
two  ways : 

(a).  As  a  generic  name  for  Hindus, 
like  *  Tommy  Atkins'  for  a  British 
soldier.  Especially  applied  to  Indian 
coolies  in  Ceylon,  &c. 

(b).  For  a  twisted  roving  of  cotton 
in  a  tube  (often  of  wrought  silver) 
used  to  furnish  light  for  a  cigar  (see 
FULEETA).     Madras  use : 

a.— 

[1843.—"  I  have  seen  him  almost  swallow 
it,  bv  Jove,  like  Bamo  Bamee,  the  Indian 
juggler."— 7%acfemy,  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  i.] 
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1673.~<*.  .  .  The  Materials  Wood  and 
Plaister,  beautified  without  with  foldine 
windows,  made  of  Wood  and  latticed  with 
Battaas.  .  .  ."-Fryer,  27. 

1844.^'*  In  the  deep  valliee  of  the  south 
the  vegetation  is  most  abundant  and  various. 
Amount  the  most  conspicuous  species  are 
.  .  .  the  xattan  winding  from  trunk  to 
trunk  and  shooting  his  pointed  head  above 
all  his  neighbours. '^iVoee«  <m  the  Katia  HUU 
and  People,  in  J.A.S.B.  vol.  xiii.  pt.  ii.  616. 

BAVIinS-DEEB.  The  sporteman's 
name,  at  least  in  Upper  India,  for 
the  Indian  gazelle  (Gazella  Bmnettii, 
Jerdon,  [Blanford,  MammaMa,  526 
seqq.]). 

BAZZIA,  s.  Tliis  is  Algerine- 
French,  not  Anglo- Indian,  meaning 
a  sudden  raid  or  destructive  attack. 
It  is  in  fact  the  Ar.  ghdziya^  *an 
attack  upon  infidels,'  trom  ghdzl,  *a 
hero.' 

BEAPEB,  s.  The  small  laths,  laid 
across  the  rafters  of  a  sloping  roof  to 
bear  the  tiles,  are  so  called  in  Anglo- 
Indian  house-buildiim.  We  find  no 
such  word  in  any  mnd.  Dictionary  ; 
but  in  the  Mahratti  Diet,  we  find  rip 
in  this  sense. 

[1734-5.— See  under  BANK8HALL.] 

BEAS,  BEES,  s.  Small  money  of 
account,  formerly  in  use  at  Bombay, 
the  25th  part  of  an  anna,  and  400th  of 
a  rupee.  Port,  real,  pi.  r^.  Accounts 
were  kept  at  Bomlmy  in  rupees, 
quarters,  and  reas,  down  at  least  to 
jTovember  1834,  as  we  have  seen  in 
accounts  of  that  date  at  the  India 
Oftice. 

1673.— (In  Goo)  "The  Vintem  ...  15 
Bagroohs  (see  BuDGROOE),  whereof  75 
make  a  Tango  (see  TANGA),  and  60  Bees 
make  a  Tango" — Fryer,  207. 

1727.  — **  Their  Accounts  (Bombay)  are 
kept  by  Bayes  and  Rupees.  1  Rupee  is  .  .  . 
400  Eayefl."— ^.  Hamilton,  ii.  App.  6: 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  315]. 

BED  CLIFFS,  n.p.  The  nautical 
name  of  the  steep  coast  below  Quilou. 
This  j)resents  the  only  bluffs  on  the 
shore  from  Mt.  Dely  to  Cape  Comorin, 
and  is  thus  identified,  by  character 
and  name,  with  the  Ilu/J^di^  6pot  of  the 
Periphis, 

c.  80-90.— "Another  village,  BakarS,  lies 
by  the  mouth  -of  the  river,  to  which  the 
«hip8  about  to  depart  descend    from    Nel- 


kvnda.  .  .  .  From  BakarS  extends  the  Bed- 
Hill  {rvfi^  6oot)  and  then  a  long  stretdi 
of  country  caUed  Psaralia."  —  Periphu^  §§ 
55-58. 

1727.—"  I  wonder  why  the  English  built 
their  Fort  in  that  place  (Anjengo),  when 
they  miffht  as  well  have  built  it  near  the 
Bed  ClUn  to  the  Northward,  from  whence 
they  have  their  Water  for  drinking." — 
A.  ffamiUon,  i.  332 ;  [ed.  1744,  L  334]. 

1813. — "Water  is  scarce  and  very  in- 
different ;  but  at  the  red  cUffs,  a  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Anjengo,  it  is  said  to  be 
verv  good,  but  difficult  to  be  shipped." — 
Mubvm,  Or.  Comm.  i.  335.  See  also  Dunfis 
New  Directory,  5th  ed.  1780,  p.  161. 

1S14.— "From  thence  (Quilone)  to  An- 
jengo the  coast  is  hilly  and  romantic; 
especially  about  the  red  diflii  at  Bitoevli 
(qu.  'Baxap^  as  above  ?) ;  where  the  women 
of  Anjengo  dailv  repair  for  water,  from  a 
very  fine  spring.  — J>orbe8,  Or.  Mem.,  i.  334 ; 
[2nd  ed.  i.  21^. 

1841.— "There  is  said  to  be  fresh  water 
at  the  Bed  Cliffi  to  the  northward  of  An- 
jengo, but  it  cannot  be  got  conveniently ; 
a  considerable  surf  generally  prevailing  on 
the  coast,  particularly  to  the  southward^ 
renders  it  unsafe  for  ships'  boats  to  land.'* 
—Hortlmrgh's  Diree.  ed.  1841,  i.  515. 

BED-DOG,  8.  An  old  name  for 
Prickly-heat  (q.v.). 

c.  1752.—"  The  red-dog  is  a  disease  which 
affects  almost  all  foreigners  in  hot  countries, 
especially  if  they  reside  near  the  shore,  at 
the  time  when  it  is  hottest." — OfUrF* 
Voyage,  i.  190. 

BEOT7LATI0N,  s.  A  law  passe<] 
by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
or  by  a  Governor  (of  Madras  or  Bom- 
bay) in  Council.  This  t«rm  liecanie 
obsolete  in  1833,  when  legislative 
authority  was  conferred  bv  the  Charter 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  cap. '85)  on  those 
authorities ;  and  thenceforward  tlie 
t«rin  used  is  Act.  By  13  Geo.  III.  cap. 
63,  §  zxxv.,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  G.-G.  and  Council 
of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  to  issue 
Rules  or  Decrees  and  Regulations  for 
the  ffood  order  and  civil  government 
of  the  Company's  settlements,  &c. 
This  was  the  same  Charter  Act  that 
established  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  authorised  compilation  of  '*  Regula- 
tions of  the  Govt,  of  Fort  William  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1863,"  begins  <mly 
with  the  Re^ilations  of  1793,  anil 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  earlier  R«gu* 
lations.  No  more  does  R^nilation 
XLI.  of  1793,  which  prescribes  the 
form,  numbering,  and  codifying  of  the 
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Regulations  to  be  issued.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  prior  to  1793,  when 
the  enactment  of  Regulations  was 
systematized,  and  the  Regulations 
iHjgan  to  be  regularly  numbered,  those 
that  were  issued  partook  rather  of  the 
character  of  resolutions  of  Government 
and  circular  orders  than  of  Laws. 

1868. — "The  new  Commiflsioner  .  .  .  could 
discover  nothing  prejudicial  to  me,  except, 
perhaps,  that  the  BegiilationB  were  not 
imfliciently  obeerred.  The  sacred  Regula- 
tions I  How  was  it  possible  to  fit  them  on 
such  very  irregular  suojects  as  I  had  to  deal 
with  ?  *'—Lt.-Col,  Lewin,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel, 
p.  376. 

1880. — '•  The  laws  promulgated  under  this 
system  were  called  Regnlauons,  owing  to  a 
lawyer's  doubts  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
Indian  authorities  to  infringe  on  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  English  Parliament,  or 
to  modify  the  *  laws  and  customs '  by  which 
it  had  been  decreed  that  the  various  nation- 
alities of  India  were  to  be  governed." — Saiy. 
Renew,  March  13,  p.  335. 

REGULATION    PBOVmCES. 

See  this  explained  under  NON-REGU- 
LATION. 

REQUB,  s.  Dakh.  Hind,  regar-y 
also  legar.  The  peculiar  black  loamy 
soil,  commonly  called  by  English 
people  in  India  *  black  cotton  soil.' 
xhe  word  may  possibly  })e  connected 
with  H. — P.  reg,  *  sana ' ;  but  regada 
and  regadi  is  given  by  Wilson  as 
Telugu.  [Platts  connects  it  with  Skt. 
rekha^  *a  furrow,']  This  soil  is  not 
found  in  Bengal,  with  some  restricted 
exception  in  the  Rajmahal  Hills.  It 
is  found  everywhere  on  the  plains  of 
the  Deccan  trap-country,  except  near 
the  coast.  Tracts  of  it  are  scattered 
through  the  valley  of  the  Krishna, 
and  it  occupies  the  flats  of  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  Salem,  Tanjore,  Ramnad,  and 
Tinnevelly.  It  occurs  north  of  the 
Nerbudda  in  Saugor,  and  occasionally 
on  the  plain  of  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  composes  the  great 
flat  of  Surat  and  Broach  in  Guzei-at. 
It  is  also  found  in  Pegu.  The  origin 
of  regar  has  been  much  debated.  We 
can  only  give  the  conclusion  as  stated 
in  the  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India, 
from  which  some  precediuc  particulars 
are  drawn  :  "  Begtur  has  been  shown 
on  fairly  trustworthy  e^^dence  to 
result  from  the  impregnation  of  certain 
argillaceous  formations  with  organic 
matter,    but  .  .  .  the    process    which 


has  taken  place  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  .  .  .  some  peculiarities  in 
distribution  yet  require  explanation.'' 
—Op,  ciL  i.  434. 

BEH,  s.  [Hind,  reh^  Skt  re;,  'to 
shine,  shake,  quiver.']  A  saline  efflor- 
escence which  comes  to  the  surface  in 
extensive  tracts  of  Upper  India, 
rendering  the  soil  sterile.  The  salts 
(chiefly  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  common  salt  and 
carbonate  of  soda)  are  superficial  in 
the  soil,  for  in  the  worst  reh  tracts 
sweet  water  is  obtainable  at  depths 
below  60  or  80  feet.  [Plains  infested 
with  these  salts  are  very  commonly 
known  in  N.  India  as  (Josur  Plains 
(Hind.  UsaTy  Skt.  Uskara^  '  impregnated 
with  salt.')]  The  phenomenon  seems 
due  to  the  climate  of  Upper  India;, 
where  the  ground  is  rendered  hard 
and  impervious  to  water  by  the 
scorching  sun,  the  parching  winds, 
and  the  treeless  character  of  the 
country,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no 
water-circulation  in  the  subsoiL  Tlie 
salts  in  Question,  which  appear  to  be 
such  of  the  substances  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  rock,  or  of  the 
detritus  derived  from  rock,  and  from 
the  formation  of  the  soil,  as  are  not 
assimilated  by  plants,  accumulate 
under  such  circumstances,  not  being 
diluted  and  removed  by  the  natural 
purifying  process  of  percolation  of  the 
rain-water.  This  accumulation  of  salts 
is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
acti(m  after  the  rains,  and  evaporated, 
leaving  the  salts  as  an  efflorescence  on 
the  surface.  From  time  to  time  the 
process  culminates  on  considerable 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  thus  rendered 
l)arren.  The  canal- irrigation  of  the 
Upper  Provinces  has  led  to  some 
aggravation  of  the  evil.  The  level  of 
the  canal-waters  being  generally  high, 
they  raise  the  level  of  the  rtf/i-i)olluted 
water  in  the  soil,  and  produce  in  the 
lower  tracts  a  great  increase  of  the 
efflorescence.  A  partial  remedy  for 
this  lies  in  the  provision  of  drainage 
for  the  subsoil  water,  but  this  has 
only  to  a  small  extent  been  yet  carried 
out.  [See  a  full  account"^  in  Watty 
Ecotu  Diet.  VI.  pt.  i.  400  seqq.] 

BEINOL,  s.  A  term  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  and 
applied  apparently  to  *  Johnny  New- 
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comes'  or  GrifSns  (q.v.).  It  is  from 
reiTio,  *the  Kinedom  (viz.  of  Portu- 
gal). The  wora  was  also  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  the  European 
Portuguese  from  the  country-born. 

1598. — ".  .  .  they  take  great  pleasure 
and  laiigh  at  him,  calling  him  ueynol, 
which  is  a  name  given  in  iest  to  such  as 
newly  come  from  Fortingallj  and  know  not 
how  to  behave  themselves  in  such  grave 
manner,  and  with  such  ceremonies  as  the 
Portingales  use  there  in  India," — Linxhoten^ 
ch.  xxri.  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  208]. 

c.  1610.—".  .  .  quand  ces  soldats  Portu- 
gais  arriuent  de  nouueau  aux  Indes  portans 
encor  leurs  habits  du  pays,  ceux  qui  sont 
Ik  de  long  t5s  quand  ils  les  voyent  par  les 
ru^  les  appellent  Be&ol,  chargez  de  poux, 
et  mille  autres  iniures  et  mocqueries." — 
Mocquety  304. 

[  ,,  "When  they  are  newly  arrived  in 
the  Indies,  they  are  called  BaignoUes,  that 
is  to  say  'men  of  the  Kingdom,'  and  the 
older  hands  mock  them  until  they  have 
made  one  or  two  voyages  with  them,  and 
have  learned  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indies ;  this  name  sticks  to  them  until  the 
fleet  arrives  the  year  following." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soc  ii.  123. 

[1727.  — "The  Reynolds  or  Euitopean 
fidalgos."— ^.  HamUton,  ed.  1744,  i.  251.] 

At  a  later  date  the  word  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  Portuguese 
deserters  who  took  service  with  the 
E.I.  Co.    Thus : 

c.  1760.—"  With  respect  to  the  military, 
the  common  men  are  chiefly  such  as  the 
Company  sends  out  in  their  ships,  or  de- 
serters from  the  several  nations  settled  in 
India,  Dutch,  French,  or  Portuguese,  which 
last  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Reynols."- (rroic,  i.  38. 

BESHIBE,  n.p.  Rishihr,  A  place 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
some  5  or  6  miles  east  of  the  modem 
port  of  BuBhire  (q.v.).  The  present 
village  is  insignificant,  but  it  is  on  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  city,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  a  port  of  sonie  consequence 
do\ni  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  this  is  the  place 
intended  by  Be3rzel  in  the  quotation 
from  A.  Nunes  under  Dubber.  The 
OT)elling  Bazet  in  Barros  below  is  no 
doubt  a  clerical  error  for  BaxeL 

c.  1340.— "Riflhihr.  .  .  .  This  city  built 
by  Lohrasp,  was  rebuilt  by  Shapur  son  of 
Ardeshlr  Babegan ;  it  is  of  medium  size,  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  very  hot 
and  unhealthy.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  gener- 
ally devote  themselves  to  sea-trade,  but  poor 
and  feeble  that  they  are,  they  live  chiefly  in 


dependence  on  the  merchants  of  other 
countries.  Dates  and  the  dotfas  called 
Ritchihri  are  the  chief  productions." — J7a»- 
dalla  Mastah,  quoted  in  Bmhier  de  Meynard^ 
Did,  de  la  Perse. 

1514.  —  "  And  thereupon  Pero  Dalbo- 
qnerque  sailed  away  .  .  .  and  entered 
through  the  straits  of  the  Persian  sea,  and 
explored  all  the  harbours,  islands,  and 
villages  which  are  contained  in  it  .  .  .  and 
when  he  was  as  far  advanced  as  B^Crem,  the 
winds  being  now  westerly — he  tacked  about, 
and  stood  along  in  the  tack  for  a  two  days 
voyage,  and  reached  Baxel,  where  be  found 
Mirbuzaca,  Captain  of  the  Xeque  Ismail, 
(Sh&h  Ismail  Siifi,  of  Persia),  who  had 
captured  20  tarrada*  from  a  Captain  of  the 
King  of  Ormuz." — Alboquerqvej  Hak.  Soc. 
iv.  114-11.5. 

„  "  On  the  Persian  side  (of  the  Gulf) 
is  the  Province  of  Baxel,  which  contains 
many  villages  and  fortresses  along  the  sea, 
engaged  in  a  flourishing  trade." — ^td.  1S6-7. 

1534. — "And  at  this  time  insurrection  was 
made  by  the  King  of  Baxel,  (which  is  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Persia) ;  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  King  of  Ormuz,  so  the  latter  King 
sought  help  from  the  Captain  of  the  Castle, 
Antonio  oa  Silveira.  And  he  sent  down 
Jorge  de  Crasto  with  a  galliot  and  two  foists 
and  100  men,  all  well  equipt,  and  good 
musketeers ;  and  bade  him  tell  the  King  of 
Baxel  that  he  must  give  up  the  fleet  which 
he  kept  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  plundehng, 
and  must  return  to  his  all^^ianoe  to  the 
K.  of  Ormuz." — Correa,  iii.  66^ 

1553.—".  .  .  And  Francisco  de  Goarea 
arrived  at  the  port  of  the  city  of  Baxet,  and 
having  anchored,  was  forthwith  visited  bj 
a  Moor  on  the  King's  part,  with  refresh- 
ments and  compliments,  and  a  message 
that  ...  he  would  make  peace  with  us, 
and  submit  to  the  King  of  Onnuz." — Barrv*, 
IV.  iv.  26. 

1554.— "Beyxel.* 
as  above. 


See  under  DUBBEB» 


1600. — "  Reformados  y  proueydos  en  Uar- 
muz  de  lo  nocessario,  nos  tomamos  a  partir 
.  .  .  fuymos  esta  vez  por  fuera  de  la  Isla 
Queixiome  (see  EI8HH)  corriendo  la  misma 
costa,  como  de  la  primera,  passamos  .  .  . 
mas  adelante  la  fortaleza  de  Bexel,  oelebre 
por  el  mucho  y  perfetto  pan  y  fmtos,  que 
su  territorio  pxt>du2e." — Teireira,   Vioffe^  70. 

1856. — "  48  hours  sufliced  to  put  the  troops 
in  motion  northwards,  the  ships  of  war,  led 
by  the  Admiral,  advancing  along  the  coast 
to  their  support.  This  was  on  t^e  morning 
of  the  9th,  and  by  noon  the  enemy  was 
observed  to  be  in  force  in  the  village  of 
Beshire.  Here  amidst  the  ruins  of  old 
houses,  garden-walls,  and  steep  ravines 
they  occupied  a  formidable  position ;  but 
notwithstanding  their  firmness,  wall  after 
wall  was  surmounted,  and  finally  thev  were 
driven  from  their  last  defence  (the  old  fort 
of  Beehire)  bordering  on  the  cliffs  at  the 
margin  of  the  sea."  —  Detpai^  in  /.tiyye's 
H,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  ii.  346. 
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RESIDENT,  s.  This  term  has  been 
used  in  two  ways  which  require  dis- 
tinction. Thus  (a)  up  to  the  oi^mniza- 
tion  of  the  Civil  Service  in  Warren 
Hastings's  time,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Company's  commercial  establishments 
in  the  provinces,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  European  chiefs  of  districts,  were 
termed  Residents.  But  later  the  word 
was  applied  (b)  also  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Governor-General  at 
an  important  native  Court,  e.g.  at 
Lucknow,  Delhi,  Hyderabad,  and 
Baroda.  And  this  is  the  only  meaning 
that  the  term  now  has  in  British 
India.  In  Dutch  India  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  chief  European  officer 
of  a  province  (corresponding  to  an 
Indian  ZiUah)  as  well  as  to  the  Dutch 
representative  at  a  native  Court,  as  at 
Solo  and  Djokjocarta. 

a.— 

1748. — "We  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henry  Kelsall,  RMident  at  Ballosore."— 
Ft.  Wilfiam  Consn.,  in  Long^  3. 

1760. — ^*  Agreed,  Mr.  Howitt  the  present 
Resident  in  Rajah  Tillack  Chund's  coantry 
(».r.  Burdwan)  for  the  collection  of  the 
tuncabs  (see  TUNCA),  he  wrote  to.  .  .  ."— 
llnd.  March  29,  ibid.  244. 

c.  1778.—*'  Mv  pay  as  Resident  (at  Sylhet) 
did  not  exceed  500/.  per  annum,  so  that 
fortune  could  only  be  acquired  bv  my  own 
industry." — Hon.  R.  LinaMiy,  in  Lives  of  Ote 
Zr.'ji,  iii.  174. 


1798. — "  Having  received  overtures  of  a 
very  friendly  nature  from  the  Bajah  of 
Bcror,  who  has  requested  the  presence  of  a 
British  Resident  at  his  Court,  1  have  de- 
9})atched  an  ambassador  to  Nogporo  with 
full  powers  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Rajah's  views." — ManjvU  Welh'»lni, 
henfxUchfSj  i.  99. 

RESPONDENTIA,  s.  An  old 
trade  technicality,  thus  exi)lained : 
"  Money  which  is  borrowed,  not  upon 
tlie  vessel  as  in  bottomry,  but  upon 
the  goods  and  merchandise  contained 
in  it,  which  must  necessarily  be  sold 
or  exchanged  in  the  course  of  the 
voyfige,  in  which  case  the  l)orrower 
personally  is  bound  to  answer  the 
contract  (fKAarton'i  Law  Leoncoriy  6th 
ed.,  1876 ;  [and  see  N.E.I),  under 
Bottomry]).  What  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Calcutta  Course,  along  the  bank 
of  the  Hoogly,  was  known  down  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
as  Bespondentia  Walk.  We  have 
heard    this    name    explained    by    the 


supposition  that  it  was  a  usual  scene 
of  proposals  and  contingent  jawaubfi, 
(q.v.) ;  but  the  name  was  no  doubt,  in 
reality,  given  because  this  walk  by  the 
river  served  as  a  sort  of  'Change, 
where  bargains  in  Respondentia  and 
the  like  were  made. 

[1685.—".  .  .  Provided  he  ^ves  his  Bill 
to  repay  itt  in  Syam,  .  .  .  with  20  p.  Ct. 
Respondentia  on'the  Ship.  .  .  ."—Pring/e, 
Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  Ist  ser.  iv.  123.] 

1720.—**  I  am  concerned  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Theobalds  in  a  respondentia  Bond  in  the 
'George*  Brigantine." — Testament  of  Ch. 
Davergy  Merchant.    In  Wheelerj  ii.  340. 

1727. — "  There  was  one  Captain  Perrin 
Master  of  a  Ship,  who  took  up  about  500  L. 
on  respondentia  from  Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon 
.  .  .  payable  at  his  Return  to  Bengal." — A. 
Hamilton,  ii.  14 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  12]. 

,,  **.  .  .  which  they  are  enabled  to 
do  by  the  Money  taken  up  here  on  Re- 
spondentia bonds.  .  .  ." — In  Wheefei'^  ii.  427. 

1776.—'*  I  have  desired  my  Calcutta  At- 
torney to  insure  some  Money  lent  on  Respon- 
dentia on  Ships  in  India.  ...  I  have  also 
subscribed  £500  towards  a  China  Voyage." 
—MS.  Letter  oi  James  Rennell,  Feb.  20. 

1794.—"  I  assure  you,  Sir,  Europe  articles, 
especially  good  wine,  are  not  to  be  had  for 
love,  money,  or  respondentia. "—T/<c/?*rf/a» 
Observer,  by  Hugh  J^oyd,  &c.,  p.  206. 

[1840.—"  A  Grecian  ghat  has  been  built 
at  the  north  end  of  the  old  Respondentia 
walk.  .  .  ."—Davidson,  Diary  of  Trarefs,  ii. 
209.] 

BE8SAIDAB,  s.  P.— H.  Rasdtddr. 
A  native  subaltern  of  irregular  cavalry, 
under  the  Bessaldar  (q.v.).  It  is  not 
clear  what  sense  rasdi  has  in  the 
formation  of  this  title  (which  appears 
to  be  of  modem  devising).  The  mean- 
ing of  that  word  is  *  quickness  of  appre- 
hension ;  fitness,  perfection.' 

BESS  ALA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
risdla.  A  troop  in  one  of  our  regi- 
ments of  native  (so-called)  Irregular 
Cavalrv.  The  word  was  in  India 
aj)plie(l  more  loosely  to  a  native  cori)S 
of  horse,  apart  from  English  regi- 
mental technicalities.  The  Arabic  word 
properly  means  the  charge  or  com- 
mission of  a  rasilly  i.e.  of  a  civil  otticer 
employed  to  make  arrests  (Dozy),  [and 
in  the  passage  from  the  Ain^  quoted 
under  RESSALDAR,  the  original  text 
has  Risalahy  The  transition  of  mean- 
ing, as  with  many  other  words  of 
Arabic  origin,  is  very  obscure, 

1758.—"  Presently  after  Shokum  Sinff  and 
Harroon  Cawn  (formerly  of  Roy  Dullub's 
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Bissalla)  came  in  and  diaoovered  to  him  the 
whole  affair." — Letter  of  W.  HcuUngSf  in 
Gleig,  i.  70. 

[1781.— "The  enemy's  troops  before  the 
place  are  five  BofoUun  of  infantr^r  .  .  ." — 
Sir  Eyrt  Coote^  letter  of  Jujv  6,  in  Progs, 
of  Coijmcilf  September  7,  Forresty  Letters, 
vol.  iii.] 

EBSSALDAR,  Ar.-P.—H.  Risd- 
laddr  (Bessala).  Originally  in  Upper 
India  the  commander  of  a  corps  of 
Hindustani  horse,  though  the  second 
quotation  shows  it,  in  the  south, 
applied  to  officers  of  infantry.  Now 
applied  to  the  native  officer  who 
commands  a  ressala  in  one  of  our 
reeiments  of  "  Irregular  Horse."  This 
title  is  applied  honorifically  to  over- 
seers of  post-horses  or  stables.  (See 
Panjah  Notes  d;  Queries,  ii.  84.) 

[c.  1590.  —  "  Besides,  there  are  several 
copyists  who  write  a  good  hand  and  a 
lucid  style.  They  receive  the  yddddsht 
(memorandum)  when  completed,  keep  it 
with  themselves,  and  make  a  proper  abridge- 
ment of  it.  After  signing  it,  they  return 
this  instead  of  the  yad-adshtj  when  the  abridge- 
ment is  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Waqi'ah- 
nawls,  and  the  RiBalahdar  (in  orig.  risOfah). 
.  .  r—Aln,  i.  269.] 

1773. — '•  The  Nawaub  now  gave  orders  to 
the  Risftladto  of  the  regular  and  irregular 
infantry,  to  encircle  the  fort,  and  then  com- 
mence the  attack  with  their  artillery  and 
musketry." — H.  of  Hydur  Naik,  327. 

1803.— "The  riflsaldan  finding  so  much 
money  in  their  hands,  began  to  quarrel 
about  the  division  of  it,  while  Perron  crossed 
in  the  evening  with  the  bodyguard." — Alii. 
Mrm.  of  James  SkinnrTy  i.  274. 

c.  1831. — "  Le  lieutenant  de  ma  troupe 
a  V>onne  chance  d'etre  fait  Capitaine  (res- 
seldar)." — Jacquemont,  Corresp.  ii.  8. 

BEST-HOUSE,  s.  Much  the  same 
as  Dawk  Bnngalow  Oi-v.).  Used  in 
Ceylon  only.  [But  the  word  is  in 
common  use  in  Northern  India  for  the 
chokies  along  roads  and  canals.] 

[1894.  —  "  '  Boflt-HouBeB  '  or  *  staging 
bungalows'  are  erected  at  intervals  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  roads." — 
(w.  \V.  MacOcorgfy  Ways  and  Works  in 
India,  p.  78.] 

BESXTM,  s.  Lascar's  Hind,  fop 
ration  (IioebucJc). 

BHINOCEBOS,  s.  We  introduce 
this  word  for  the  sake  of  the  quota- 
tions, showing  that  even  in  the  16th 
century  this  animal  was  familiar  not 
only  in  the  Western  Himalaya,  but  in 


the  forests  near  Peshawar.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nearest  rhinoceros 
to  be  found  at  the  present  time  would 
be  not  less  than  800  miles,  as  the  crow 
flies,  from  Peshawar.  See  also  OAHDA, 
[and  for  references  to  the  animal  in 
Greek  accounts  of  India,  McOrindU^ 
Ancient  India^  its  Invasian  hy  AUxatuitr^ 
186]. 

c.  1387.—"  In  the  month  of  Zi-1  Ka'da  of 
the  same  year  he  (Prince  Muhammed  Khan) 
went  to  the  mountains  of  Sirmor  (W.  of  the 
Jumna)  and  spent  two  months  in  huntuw 
the  rhinooerOB  and  the  elk."  —  TdrOA-c- 
Mttbdrak-SfUUii^  in  Elliot,  iv.  16. 

1398.  —  (On  the  frontier  of  Kaahmir). 
"Comme  il  y  avoit  dans  ces  Pava  un  Hea 
qui  par  sa  vaste  ^tendue,  et  la  grande 
quantity  de  gibiers,  sembloit  inviter  les 
passans  k  chi^ser.  .  .  .  Timur  s'en  donna 
le  divertissement  .  .  .  ils  prisent  une  infinite 
de  gibiers,  et  Ton  tua  plusiers  rhinooarcM 
k  coups  de  sabre  et  de  lances,  quoique  oet 
animiu  ...  a  la  peau  si  ferme,  quoa  oe 
pent  la  percer  (^ne  par  des  efforts  extra- 
ordinaires." — Petts  de  la  CroiXy  U.  dt  Timvr- 
Becy  iii.  159. 

1519. — "After  sending  on  the  army  to- 
wards the  river  (Indus),  I  myself  set  off  for 
Saw&ti,  which  they  likewise  call  Karak- 
Kbaneh  {bark-khAna,  *  the  rhinoceros-haunt '). 
to  hunt  the  rhinoceros.  We  started  many 
rhinoceroses,  but  as  the  country  aboandfs 
in  brushwood,  we  could  not  get  at  them.  A 
she  rhinoceros,  that  bad  whelps,  came  out, 
and  fled  along  the  plain  ;  many  arrows  were 
shot  at  her,  but .  .  .  she  gained  cover.  We 
set  fire  to  the  brushwood,  out  the  rhinoceros 
was  not  to  be  found.  We  got  sight  of 
another,  that,  having  been  scorched  in  the 
fire,  was  lamed  and  unable  to  ran.  We 
killed  it,  and  every  one  cut  off  a  bit  as  a 
trophy  of  the  chase."— Ai6er,  253. 

1554.  —  *'Noufl  vinmes  h  la  ville  de 
Pourtchewer  (Peshawiir),  et  ayant  heu- 
reusement  passe  le  Kotitfl  {KotalY,  nous 
gagnilkmes  la  ville  de  Djouschaveh.  Sur 
le  Kotttel  nous  apercCimes  des  rhinoceros, 
dont  la  grosseur  approchait  celle  dun 
elephant.  .  .  ." — Sidi  Alt,  in  J.  As,j  Ir-t 
ser.  torn.  ix.  201-202. 


BH0TA8S,  n.p.  This  (RofUdit)  is 
the  name  of  two  famous  fortresses  in 
India,  viz.  a.  a  very  ancient  rock-fort 
in  the  Shahabad  district  of  Behar, 
occupying  part  of  a  tabular  hill  which 
rises  on  the  north  l)ank  of  the  Son 
river  to  a  height  of  1490  feet.  It  was 
an  important  stronghold  of  Slier  Shah, 
the  successful  rival  of  the  M<^I 
Humayun :  b.  A  fort,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Salt-range  in  the  Jhelum 
District,  Punjab,  which  was  built  l»y 
the  same  king,  named  by  him  after 
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tlie  ancient   Rohtas.    The    ruins  are 
very  picturesque. 


0.  1560.—"  Sher  Sh£h  was  occupied  night 
and  day  with  the  business  of  his  kingdom, 
and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  idle.  .  .  . 
He  kept  money  (kkazdna)  and  revenue 
{I'luirdj)  in  all  parts  of  his  territories,  so 
that,  if  necessity  required,  soldiers  and 
money  were  ready.  The  chief  treasunr 
^as  in  Boht^  under  the  care  of  Ikhtiy^ 
Kh^n."— HaK'a/.t.Jf««AtoK,  in  Elliot,  iv. 
561. 

[c.  1590.—"  Rohtas  is  a  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  difficult  of 
access.  It  has  a  circumference  of  14  kos  and 
the  land  is  cultivated.  It  contains  many 
springs,  and  whenever  the  soil  is  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  8  or  4  yards,  water  is 
visible.  In  the  rainy  season  many  lakes 
are  formed,  and  more  than_200  waterfalls 
gladden  the  eye  and  ear." — Aln,  ed.  Jarreti, 
n.  152  «2.] 

1665.—".  .  .  You  must  leave  the  great 
rond  to  Patna,  and  bend  to  the  ^uth 
through  Exberbourgh  (?)  [Akbarpurl  and  the 
famous  Fortress  of  Rhodes. "  — rai;enii>7', 
E.T.  ii.  53;  [ed.  5a/^  i.  121]. 

[1764.— "From  Shaw  Mull,  Kelladar  of 
Sotas  to  Major  Munro."— In  Loiig,  359.] 


c.  1540.— "Sher  Shtfh  .  .  .  marched  with 
all  his  forces  and  retinue  through  all  the 
hills  of  Padm^n  and  Oarjh^,  in  order  that 
be  might  choose  a  fitting  site,  and  build  a 
fort  there  to  keep  down  the  Ghakkars.  .  .  . 
Having  selected  Rohtis,  he  built  there 
the  fort  which  now  exists." — Tdrikh-i-Slur 
^shdM,  in  BUiot,  iv.  390. 

1809. — "  Before  we  reached  the  Hydaspes 
•we  had  a  view  of  the  famous  fortress  of 
Rotas  ;  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance.  .  .  . 
Rotas  we  understood  to  be  an  extensive 
but  strong  fort  on  a  low  hill." — Elphin^om, 
Caubul,  ed.  1839,  i.  108. 

BICE,  s.  The  well-known  cereal, 
Onjza  mtiva^  L.  There  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  derive  the  Greek  dpij^a, 
which  is  the  source  of  our  word 
throuffh  It.  riso,  Fr.  riz,  etc.,  from  the 
Tamil  arisi,  *  rice  deprived  of  husk,' 
ascribed  to  a  root  ariy  *to  separate.' 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Southern 
India  was  the  original  seat  of  rice 
cultivation.  Roxburgh  (Flora  Iruliea, 
ii.  200)  savs  that  a  wild  rice,  known  as 
Newaree  fSkt.  nivdra^  Tel.  nh^dri]  by 
the  Telinca  people,  grows  abundantly 
al»out  the  lakes  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
and  he  considers  this  to  be  the  original 
plant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Arabic  al-ruzz 
(arruzz)  from  which  the  Spaniards 
directly   take   their  word   arroz,   may 


have  been  taken  also  directly  from 
the  Dravidian  term.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  6pt>^i  can  have  had  that 
origin.  The  knowledge  of  rice  ap- 
parently came  to  Greece  from  tne 
expedition  of  Alexander,  and  the 
mention  of  6p6j^a  by  Theophrastus,  % 
which  appears  to  be  the  oldest,  prob- 
ably dates  almost  from  the  lifetime 
of  Alexander  (d.  B.c.  323).  Aristobulus, 
whose  accurate  account  is  quoted  by 
Strabo  ^see  below),  was  a  companion  of 
Alexanaer's  expedition,  but  seems  to 
have  written  later  than  Theophrastus. 
The  term  was  probably  acquired  on 
the  Oxus,  or  in  the  Punjab.  And 
though  no  Skt.  word  for  rice  is 
nearer  dpjJ^i  than  vrihi,  the  very 
common  exchange  of  aspirant  and 
sibilant  might  easily  give  a  form  like 
vrisi  or  brid  (comp.  hindU^  sindft,  &c.) 
in  the  dialects  west  of  India.  Though 
no  such  exact  form  seems  to  have  been 
produced  from  old  Persian,  we  have 
lurther  indications  of  it  in  tlie  Pushtu, 
which  Raverty  writes,  sing.  *a  grain 
of  rice '  vj^rijza\  pi.  *  rice '  w^rijzey,  the 
former  close  to  oryza.  The  same 
writer  gives  in  Barakai  (one  of  the 
uncultivated  languages  of  the  Kabul 
country,  spoken  by  a  *  Tajik'  tri])e 
settled  in  Logar,  south  of  Kabul,  and 
also  at  Kanigoram  in  the  Waziri 
country)  the  word  for  rice  as  vfrizza^ 
a  very  close  apj)roximation  a^in  to 
oryzci.  The  same  word  is  indeed  given 
l)y  Leech,  in  an  earlier  vocabulary, 
largely  coincident  with  the  former,  tis 
rizza.  Tlie  modem  Persian  word  for 
husked  rice  is  hirinj^  and  the  Armenian 
hrinz,  A  nasal  form,  deviating  further 
from  the  hypothetical  hrm  or  rnvrt, 
but  still  probably  the  same  in  origin, 
is  found  among  other  languages  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  tribes,  e.g.  Burishki 
(Khajuna  of  Leitner)  hroit ;  Shina  (of 
Gilgit),  hrlun;  Khowar  of  the  Chitml 
Valley  (Arniyah  of  Leitner),  r/r?'//; 
(Biddidph,  Tribes  of  Hindoo  Koosh, 
App.,  pp.  xxxiv.,  lix.,  cxxxix.). 

1*298. — "  II  hi  a  forment  et  ris  asoz,  mfes 
il  ne  menuient  pain  de  fonnont  per  co  quo 
il  est  en  ccle  provence  enfemie,  mha  menuient 
ris  et  font  poison  {i.e.  drink)  de  ris  con 
especes  qe  molt  e(s)t  biaus  et  cler  et  fait  le 
home  evre  aiwi  con  fait  le  vin." — Alarc  Pol, 
Geo.  Text,  132. 

B.C.  c.  320-300.—**  MoXXoi'  di  cTtipowri 
t6  KaXovfxevov  6pv^0Pf  i^  of'  to  e\J/7jfia' 
TovTo  8^  ifioiov  rj  ici^,  kqX  rrepiimffdkv 
oXov  x^^^P^^i  cvTreTTOf  6i  rijif  dyj/iv  TCipvKbt 
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SfUKoy  Tats  atpatSy  xal  t6p  iroXOv  xp^^^ 
iv  Odari,  'Airoxetrai  6i  oOk  €ls  crdx^, 
dXX'  dtov  <l>6fiTjy  ioairep  6  Kiyxpos  koX  6 
(\vfios."—T?beophrast.  de  Hist.  PlanU,,  iv. 
c.  4. 

B.C.  c.  20. — "  The  rice  (^pv^a),  according 
to  AristobuluB,  stands  in  water,  in  an  en- 
closure. It  is  sowed  in  beds.  The  plant  is 
4  cubits  in  height,  with  many  ears,  and 
yields  a  large  produce.  The  harvest  is 
about  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades, 
and  the  grain  is  beaten  out  like  barley. 

'*  It  grows  in  Bactriana,  Babylonia,  Suads, 
and  in  the  Lower  Syria." — StrahOf  xv.  i.  § 
18,  in  Bohn's  E.T.  iii.  83. 

B.C.  300.—"  Me^asthenes  writes  in  the 
second  Book  of  his  Indica:  The  Indians, 
says  he,  at  their  banquets  have  a  table 
placed  before  each  person.  This  table  is 
made  like  a  buffet,  and  they  set  upon  it 
a  golden  bowl,  into  which  they  first  help 
l)oiled  rice  (6pv^av)i  as  it  might  be  boiled 
groats,  and  then  a  variety  of  cates  dressed 
m  Indian  fashions." — AtfteTUieus,  iv.  §  39. 

A.D.  c  70.—"  Hordeum  Indis  sativum  et 
silvestre,  ex  quo  panis  apud  eos  praecipuus 
et  alica.  Maxime  quidem  orysa  gaudent, 
ex  qua  tisanam  conficiunt  quam  reliqui 
uiortales  ex  hordeo.  .  .  ." — Pliny ^  xviii.  13. 
Ph.  Holland  has  here  got  so  wrong  a  reading 
that  we  abandon  him. 

A.D.  c.  80-90.— "Very  productive  is  this 
country  (tSt/ragtrene  or  Penins.  Guzerat)  in 
wheat  and  rice  {6pv ^yjs)  and  sessamin  oil  and 
butter  *  (see  GHEE)  and  cotton,  and  The 
abounding  Indian  piece-goods  made  from 
itr^PerJplus,  §  41. 

EOO,  s.  The  RiJch  or  fabulous 
colossal  bird  of  Arabian  legend.  This 
has  ])een  treated  of  at  lenjgth  by  one 
of  the  present  writers  in  Marco  Polo 
(Bk.  iii.  ch.  33,  notes) ;  and  here  we 
shall  only  mention  one  or  two  supple- 
mentary facts. 

M.  liriarre  states  that  rHk-rul  is  ap- 
})lied  by  the  Malays  to  a  bird  of  prey 
of  the  vulture  family,  a  circumstance 
which  j'Ombly  may  indicate  the  source 
of  the  Aral)ic  name,  as  we  know  it  to 
be  of  some  at  least  of  the  legends.  [See 
Skeat,  Malay  Magic,  124.] 

In  one  of  the  notes  just  referred  to 
it  is  suggested  that  the  roc's  quills, 
sj)oken  of  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
j)assage  cjuoted  below  (a  passage  which 
evidently  refers  to  some  real  object 
brought  to  China),  might  possibly 
have  been  some  vegetable  prtiiuction 
such  as  the  greiit  frond  of  the  Ravenala 


*  MUller  and  (very  positively)  Fabricius  discard 
Bouri'pou for  Bocfiopov^  which  "no  fellow  under- 
KtAnds."  A.  Hamilton  (I.  ISO)  mentions  "Wheat, 
Pulse,  and  Butter"  as  exports  from  Alangaroul  on 
thitt  coast.    He  does  not  mention  Bosmoron  / 


of  Madagascar  (  Urania  swctom},  cooked 
to  pass  as  a  bird's  quilt.  Mr.  Sibn?**, 
in  his  excellent  l>ook  on  Madagascar 
{The  Great  African  Island,  1880X  noticed 
this,  but  pointed  out  that  the  object 
was  more  prol>ably  the  immensely 
long  midrib  of  the  rofia  palm  {&iifu* 
Raphia).  Sir  John  Kirk,  when  in 
England  in  1882,  expressed  entire 
confidence  in  this  identification,  and 
on  his  return  to  Zanziliar  in  1883 
sent  four  of  these  midribs  to  England. 
These  must  have  been  originally  from 
36  to  40  feet  in  length.  The  leatiets 
were  all  stript,  but  when  entire  the 
object  must  nave  strongly  resembled 
a  Brobdingnagian  feather.  These  roc's 
quills  were  shown  at  the  Forest  r>* 
Exhibition  in  Edinburgli,  1884.  Sir 
John  Kirk  wrote  : 

'*!  send  to-day  per  S.S.  Arcot  .  .  . 
four  fronds  of  the  Raphia  palm,  called  here 
Afoale,  They  are  just  as  sold  and  shipped 
up  and  down  the  coast.  No  doubt  tliey 
I  were  sent  in  Marco  Polo's  time  in  exactly 
the  same  state  —  i.e.  stripped  of  their 
leaflets  and  with  the  tip  broken  off.  They 
are  used  for  making  stages  and  ladders, 
and  last  long  if  kept  dry.  They  are  also 
made  into  doors,  by  being  cut  into  lengths, 
and  pinned  through." 

Some  other  object  has  recently  betrn 
shown  at  Zanzibar  as  part  of  the 
wings  of  a  great  bird.  Sir  John  Kirk 
writes  that  this  (which  he  does  not 
describe  particularly)  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  R.  C.  priests  at  Baga- 
moyo,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  i»y 
natives  of  the  interior,  and  these  de- 
clared that  they  had  brought  it  from 
Tanganyika,  and  that  it  was  part  of 
the  wing  of  a  gigantic  bird.  On 
another  occasion  they  repeated  this 
statement,  alleging  that  this  bird  was 
known  in  the  Udoe  (?)  country,  near 
the  coast.  The  priests  were  able  to 
communicate  directly  with  their  in- 
formants, and  certainly  believed  the 
story.  Dr.  Hildebrand  also,  a  com- 
petent Qerman  naturalist,  believed  in 
it.  But  Sir  John  Kirk  himself  says 
that  ^  what  the  priests  had  to  show  was 
most  undoubteoly  the  whalebone  of  a 
comparatively  small  whale '  (see  letter 
of  the  present  writer  in  Athr^na^am, 
March  22nd,  1884). 

(c.  1000?).— "El  Ha^an  fila  d*Amr  et 
d'autres,  d'apr^  oe  ou'ila  tenaieni  de  maim- 
personna^es  de  Tlnde,  m'ont  rapports  de* 
choses  bien  extraordinaires,  au  sajet  des 
oiseaux  du  pays  de  Zabedj,  de  Khm^r 
I  [KumSr)   da    Senf   et   autres   regions   des 
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para^ds  de  I'lnde.  Co  que  j'ai  vu  de  plus 
^rand,  en  fait  de  plumes  d'oiseaux,  o'est 
un  tuyau  que  me  montra  Abou'  l-Abbas  de 
Siraf .  n  etait  Iouk  de  deiix  aunea  environs 
eapable,  semblaii-il,  de  oontenir  une  outre 
d*eau. 

'* '  J'ai  Yu  dans  I'lnde,  me  dit  le  capitaine 
Ismallaw^ih,  chez  un  des  prindpaux  mars- 
chands,  un  tuyau  de  plume  qui  €tait  pr^s 
de  sa  maison,  ettlans  lequel  on  versait  de 
Teau  comme  dans  une  grande  tonne.  .  .  . 
Ne  sois  pas  ^tonn^,  me  dit-il,  car  un 
capitaine  du  pays  des  Zindjs  m'a  cont^ 
ou  il  avait  tu  chez  le  roi  de  Sira  un  tuyau 
ao  plume  qui  con  tens  it  vingt-cinq  outres 
d'eau.' " — Livre  des  MerraiHes  (VIrvde.  {Par 
Van,  der  LUh  et  Marcel  DevU,  pp.  62-63.) 

BOCK-PIGEON.  The  bird  so 
called  by  sportsmen  in  India  is  the 
PUrocles  exuslva  of  Temniinck,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  sand-grouse  (Ptero- 
dtdae).  It  occurs  throughout  India, 
t^xcept  in  the  more  wooded  parts.  In 
their  swift  high  flight  these  birds  look 
something  like  pigeons  on  the  wing, 
whence  perhaps  the  misnomer. 

BOGXJE  (ElephantX  s.  An  elephant 
(generally,  if  not  always  a  male)  living 
iu  apparent  isolation  from  any  hero, 
usually  a  bold  marauder,  and  a  danger 
to  travellers.  Such  an  elephant  is 
called  in  Bengal,  according  to  W  illiam- 
son,  saun,  i.e,  sdn  [Hind,  sdnd^  Skt 
^kandd];  sometimes  it  woul(l  seem 
gunddJilmd,  gunddy  *a  rascal'];  and 
by  the  Sinhalese  hora.  The  term  rogue 
ia  used  by  Europeans  in  Ceylon,  and 
its  origin  is  somewhat  obscure.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent  finds  such  an  ele- 
phant called,  in  a  curious  book  of  the 
18th  century,  ronkedor  or  runkedor,  of 
which  he  supposes  that  roatie  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  modification. 
That  word  ^looks  like  Port,  roncador^ 
*a  snorer,  a  noisy  fellow,  a  bully,' 
which  gives  a  plausible  sense.  But 
Littr6  gives  rogue  as  a  colloquial 
French  word  conveying  the  idea  of 
arrogance  and  rudeness.  In  the 
following  passage  which  we  have 
copied,  unfortunately  without  record- 
ing the  source,  the  word  comes  still 
nearer  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied 
to  the  elephant :  "  On  commence  a 
s'apperceuoir  des  Bayonne,  que  I'hu- 
meur  de  ces  peuples  tient  vn  pen  de 
celle  de  ses  voisins,  et  qu'ils  sont 
rogues  et  peu  communicatifs  avec 
TEstranger.*^  After  all  however  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  word  is  derived 


from  an  English  use  of  the  word. 
For  Skeat  shows  that  rogue,  from  the 
French  sense  of  'malapert,  saucy, 
rude,  surly,'  came  to  be  applied  as  a 
cant  term  to  becgars,  and  is  used,  in 
some  old  English  passages  which  he 
quotes,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  our 
modem  *  tramp.'  The  transfer  to  a 
vagabond  elepnant  would  be  easy. 
Mr.  Skeat  refers  to  Shakspeare  : — 

"  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee   with  swine,  and  rogues 
forlorn  ? "  K,  LeaVy  iv.  7. 

1878. — '*Much  misconception  exists  on 
the  subject  of  rogne  or  solitary  elephants. 
The  usually  accepted  belief  that  these 
elephants  are  turned  out  of  the  herds  by 
their  companions  or  rivals  is  not  correct. 
Most  of  the  so-called  solitary  elephants  are 
the  lords  of  some  herds  near.  They  leave 
their  companions  at  times  to  roam  by 
themselves,  usually  to  visit  cultivation  or 
open  country  .  .  .  sometimes  affain  they 
make  the  expedition  merely  for  the  sake  of 
solitude.  They,  however,  keep  more  or 
less  to  the  jungle  where  their  herd  is,  and 
follow  its  movements." — Saruiej-soUf  p.  62. 

ROGUE'S  BIVEB,  n.p.  The  name 
given  by  Europeans  in  the  17th  and 
18th  ceuturies  to  one  of  the  Sunder- 
bund  channels  joining  the  Lower 
Hoogly  R.  from  the  eastward.  It 
was  so  called  from  being  frequented 
by  the  Arakan  Rovers,  sometimes 
Portuguese  vagabonds,  sometimes  na- 
tive MllggS,  whose  vessels  lay  in  this 
creek  watching  their  opportunity  to 

Blunder  craft  going  up  and  down  the 
[oogly. 
Mr.  R.  Barlow,  who  has  partially 
annotated  Hedges^  Diary  for  the  Hak- 
luyt  Society,  identifies  Rome's  River 
with  Channel  Creek,  which  is  the 
channel  between  Saugor  Island  and 
the  Delta.  Mr.  Barlow  was,  I  believe, 
a  member  of  the  Bengal  Pilot  service, 
and  this,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  application  of  the  name  in  recent 
tradition.  But  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  with  the  sailing  directions  in  the 
English  Pilot  (1711),  or  the  indications 
in  Hamilton,  quoted  below. 

The  English  Pilot  has  a  sketch  chart 
of  the  river,  which  shows,  just  oppo- 
site Buffalo  Point,  "i2.  T/u^ws,"  then, 
as  we  descend,  the  R.  Rangafula,  and, 
close  below  that,  ^*  Rogues"  (without 
the  word  River),  and  still  further 
below,  Chanell  Greek  or  R.  Jessore. 
Rangafula  R.  and  Channel  Creek  we 
still  nave  in  the  charts. 
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After  a  careful  comparison  of  all 
the  notices,  and  of  the  old  and  modem 
charts,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
R.  of  Rogues  must  have  been  either  what 
is  now  called  Chimri  Kkdly  entering 
immediately  below  Diamond  Harbour, 
or  Kalpl  Creek,  about  6  m.  further 
down,  but  the  preponderance  of  argu- 
ment is  in  favour  of  Chingri  Khdl. 
The  position  of  this  auite  corresponds 
with  the  R.  Theeves  of  the  old  English 
chart ;  it  corresponds  in  distance  from 
Saugor  (the  Gunga  Saugor  of  those 
days,  which  forms  the  extreme  S.  of 
what  is  styled  Saiigor  Island  nowj 
with  that  stated  by  Hamilton,  ana 
also  in  beins  close  to  the  ^' first  safe 
anchoring  place  in  the  River,"  viz. 
Diamond  Harbour.  The  Rogue's 
River  was  apparently  a  little  'aoove 
the  head  of  the  Grana  Middle  Ground' 
or  great  shoals  of  the  Hoogly,  whose 
upper  termination  is  now  some  7^  m. 
l>elow  Chingri  Khal.  One  of  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  English  Pilot  speaks 
of  the  "  R.  of  Rogues,  commonly  called 
by  the  Country  People,  Adegom"  Now 
there  is  a  town  on  the  Chingri  Khal, 
a  few  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Hoogly,  which  is  called  in  Rennell's 
Map  Ottogunye^  and  in  the  AtUu  of 
hutia  Sheet  Huttoogum,  Further,  in 
the  tracing  of  an  old  Dutch  chart  of 
the  17th  century,  in  the  India  Office, 
I  find  in  a  j)osition  corresponding  with 
Chingri  Khal,  URoevers  Spniit,  which 
I  take  to  be  'Robber's  (or  Bogue's) 
Eiver.' 

1683.—"  And  so  we  parted  for  this  night, 
before  which  time  it  was  resolved  by  y« 
Oouncill  that  if  I  should  not  prevail  to  eo 
this  way  to  Decca,  I  should  attempt  to  do 
it  ^th  y«  Sloopes  by  way  of  the  BiY«r  of 
Rogues,  which  goes  through  to  the  great 
River  of  Deoca."— J7iecfye«,  Diaiy,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  36. 

nil.  — '*  DirectioM  to  go  up  along  the 
Wettem  Shore.  .  .  .  The  nearer  the  Shore 
the  better  the  Ground  until  past  the  River 
of  Tigers.*  You  may  begin  to  edge  over 
towards  the  Biv«r  of  Rogues  about  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Middle  Ground  ;  and 
when  Uie  £ufai4iw  Point  bears  from  you 
A  N.  I  of  a  Mile,  steer  directly  over  for  the 
East  Shore  E.N.E."  —  The  English  Pilot, 
Pt.  iii.  p.  54. 

„  *^Mr.  Herring,  the  Pilot's  Directions 
for  bringing  of  Ships  down  the  River  of 
Hvghiey.  .  .  .  From    the    lower   point   of 


*  This  18  shown  by  a  17th  century  Dutch  chart 
in  I.O.  to  be  a  creek  on  the  west  side,  vej^  little 
below  Diamond  PoinU  It  is  also  shovm  in  "nasin'M 
Maps  of  the  R.  Hoogly,  1885 ;  not  lat«r. 


the  Narrows  on  the  Starboard  sida  .  .  . 
the  Eastern  Shore  is  to  be  kept  doae  aboard, 
until  paat  the  said  Creek,  afterwards  aUow- 
ing  only  a  small  Birth  for  the  Point  off  the 
BiTSr  of  Bognes,  commonly  called  by  tlie 
Country  People,  Adegom.  .  .  .  From  the 
BiTSr  Rogues,  the  Starboard  (qu.  lar- 
board T)  shore  with  a  great  ship  oog^nt  to  be 
kept  close  aboard  all  along  down  to  CbanDel 
Trees,  for  in  the  offing  lies  the  Grand 
Middle  Ground." — Ibid.  p.  57. 

1727.— "The  first  safe  anchoring  Place 
in  the  River,  is  off  the  Mouth  of  a  River 
about  12  Leagues  above  Sagor,*  commonly 
known  by  the  Name  of  Rogues  Biner, 
which  had  that  Appellation  from  some 
Banditti  Portuguese,  who  were 'followers  of 
Shah  Smjcih  ...  for  those  Portngueee  .  .  . 
after  their  Master's  Flight  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Aracian,  betook  themselves  to  Piracy 
among  the  Islands  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  this  River  having  oommunica- 
tion  with  all  the  Channels  from  Xatitjnm 
(see  CHITTAaONO)  to  the  Westward,  from 
this  River  they  used  to  sally  out." — .4. 
Hamilton,  ii.  3  [ed.  1744]. 

1752.  —  '*.  .  .  *0n  the  receipt  of  joor 
Honors'  orders  per  Dunnington,  we  sent  for 
Capt.  Pinson,  the  Master  Attendant,  and 
directed  him  to  issue  out  fresh  orders  to  the 
Pilots  not  to  bring  up  any  of  your  Honors' 
Ships  higher  than  Rogues  RiTSr.'  '^— Letter 
to  Court,  in  Long,  p.  %2. 

BOHILLA,  n.p.  A  name  by  which 
Afghans,  or  more  particularly  Afghans 
settled  in  Hindustan,  are  aometiuies 
known,  and  which  gave  a  title  to  the 
province  Rohilkandy  and  now,  through 
that,  to  a  Division  of  the  N.W. 
Provinces  embracing  a  large  part  of 
the  old  province.  The  word  appears 
to  be  Pushtu,  rOhelah  or  rdhela%  adj., 
formed  from  rdhiiy  'mountain,'  thus 
signifying  'mountaineer  of  Afghani- 
stan.' But  a  larae  part  of  £.  Afghani- 
stan specifically  bore  the  name  of  Rok, 
Keene  {Fall  of  the  Moghul  MofMrchyy 
41)  puts  the  rise  of  the  Rohillas  of 
India  in  1744,  when  *Ali  Mahommed 
revolted,  and  made  the  territory  since 
called  Rohilkhand  independent*  A 
very  comprehensive  application  is 
given  to  tne  term  Roh  in  the  Quota- 
tion from  Firishta.  A  friend  (Major 
J.  M.  Trotter)  notes  here  :  "The  word 
Bohilla  is  little,  if  at  all,  used  now  iu 
Pushtu,  but  I  remember  a  line  of  an 
ode  in  that  language,  ^Sddik  Tt0iAii\^\ 
yam  pa  Hindubdr  gad^*  meaning, '  I  am 
a  simple  mountaineer,  compelled  to 
live  in  Hindustan ' ;  i.e.  '  an  honest 
man  among  knaves.' " 


*  This  also  points  to  the  locality  of  DiaBumd 
Harbour,  and  the  Chingrf  KhiL 
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c.  1462.— **  The  King  .  .  .  issued /amtdiw 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  Afghan  Tribes. 
On  receipt  of  the  farmAns,  we  Afgh^hu 
of  Boh  came  as  is  their  wont,  like  ante  and 
locusts,  to  enter  the  King's  service.  .  .  .  The 
King  (Bahlol  Lodi)  commanded  his  nobles, 
saying, — *  Every  AfghlSn  who  comes  to- Hind 
from  tile  country  of  Boh  to  enter  mv  ser- 
vice, bring  him  to  me.  I  will  give  him  a 
j&gir  more  than  proportional  to  his  deserts.* " 
^T&Hkk-i-ShirSlUihiy  in  Elliot,  iv.  807. 

c.  1542. — "Actuated  by  the  pride  of 
power,  he  took  no  account  of  clanship,  which 
is  much  considered  among  the  Afghans, 
and  especially  among  the  w^>^111fv  men." — 
Jhid,  428. 

c.  1612. — "  Boh  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
mountain  [-country],  which  extends  in 
length  from  SwiU  and  Bajaur  to  the  town 
of  Siwf  belonging  to  Bhakar.  In  breadth 
it  stretches  from  Hasan  Abd^  to  Kin)ul. 
Kandahi^r  is  situated  in  this  territory." — 
Firi$hta'»  Introduction,  in  Elliot,  vi.  668. 

1726.—" .  .  .  1000  other  horsemen  called 
BnhelahB."—  Vcdentijn,  iv.  {Suratu),  277. 

1745.— "This  year  the  Emperor,  at  the 
re(}uest  of  Suffder  Jung,  marched  to  reduce 
All  Mahummud  Khan,  a  l^^ill*^  adven- 
turer, who  had,  from  the  negligence  of  the 
Government,  possessed  himself  of  the  district 
of  Kutteer  {KiUhehar),  and  assumed  inde- 
pendence of  the  royal  authority."— In  Vol. 
II.  of  Scoa'i  E.T.  dHiit,  of  the  Dekkan,  &c., 
p.  218. 

1763.— "After  all  the  Bohilas  are  but 
the  best  of  a  race  of  men,  in  whose  blood  it 
would  be  diificult  to  find  one  or  two  single 
individuals  endowed  with  good  nature  and 
with  sentiments  of  equity ;  in  a  word  they 
are  Ai^luUiS." — Seir  Mutaqherin,  iii.  240. 

1786.— "That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
.  .  .  did  in  September,  1773,  enter  into  a 
private  engagement  witJi  the  said  Nabob  of 
Oude  ...  to  furnish  them,  for  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  £.  I. 
Company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  '  thoroughly  extirpating 
the  nation  of  the  BohiUas ' ;  a  nation  from 
whom  the  Company  had  never  received,  or 
pretended  to  receive,  or  apprehend,  any 
injury  whatever." — Art,  of  Charge  against 
uastmgs,  in  Burle,  vi.  668. 

BOLONG,  s.  Used  in  S.  India,  and 
formerly  in  W.  India,  for  fine  flour ; 
semolina,  or  what  is  called  in  Bengal 
soojee  (q.v.).  The  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Port  rolao  or  raldo.  But  this 
is  explained  by  Bluteau  as  farina 
seciinda.  It  is,  he  says  (in  Portuguese), 
that  substance  which  is  extracted  be- 
tween the  best  flour  and  the  bran. 

1813.— "Some  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
in  India  are  now  made  from  the  rolong- 
flour,  which  is  called  the  heart  or  kidney  of 
the  wheat."— For6e»,  Or.  Mem.  i.  47 ;  L2nd 
ed.  i.  32]. 


BOOCKA,  BOOOA,  BOOKA,  s. 

a.  Ar.  TvJ^a,  A  letter,  a  written 
document ;  a  note  of  hand. 

1680.— "One  Sheake  Ahmud  came  to 
Towne  slyly  with  several  peons  dropping 
after  him,  bringing  letters  from  Futty  Chaun 
at  Chingalhat^  and  Bnccas  from  the  Ser 
Lascar.  .  .  ."— /V)rtiSSf.  Qfeo.  Conww.  May  26. 
In  Notes  and  Exts.  iii  20.  [See  also  under 
AUHILDAB  and  JUNCAMEEB.] 

„  "...  proposing  to  give  200 
Pagodas  Madaras  Brahminy  to  obtain  a 
Rooca  from  the  Nabob  that  our  business 
might  go  on  Salabad  (see  SALLABAD)."— 
lUd.  Sept.  27,  p.  85. 

[1727.— "Swan  .  .  .  holding  his  Petition 
or  Booca  above  his  head  .  .  .*'—A.  Hamilton, 
ed.  1744,  i.  199.] 

[b.  An  ancient  coin  in  S.  India  ;  Tel. 
rokkam^  rokkamu^  Skt.  rohL,  *buying^ 
with  ready  money,'  from  rucky  *to 
shine.* 

[1876. — "The  old  native  coins  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  Varaghans,  rookas  and 
Doodoos.  The  Varaghan  is  what  is  now 
generally  called  a  pafoda.  .  .  .  The  rookas 
have  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  havo 
probably  been  melted  mto  rupees.  They 
varied  in  value  from  1  to  2  Rupees.  Though 
the  coins  have  disappeared,  the  name  still 
survives,  and  the  ordinary  name  for  silver 
money  generally  is  rookaloo." — GribW,. 
Man.  of  Cuddapah,  296  seq.] 

BOOK,  s.  In  chess  the  rook  comes, 
to  us  from  Span,  roqus,  and  that  fronk 
Ar.  and  Pers.  rukh^  which  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  famous  gryphon,  the 
roc  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  Arabian 
Nights.  According  to  Marcel  Devic 
it  meant  'warrior.*  It  is  however 
generally  believed  that  this  form  was. 
a  mistake  in  transferring  the  Indian 
rath  (see  BUT)  or  *  chariot,*  the  name 
of  the  piece  in  India. 

BOOM,  n.p.  'Turkey*  (Rfim); 
BOOMEE,  n.p.  (Ruml) ;  'an  Otto- 
man Turk.*  Properly  *  a  Roman.*  In 
older  Oriental  books  it  is  used  for  an 
European,  and  was  prol)ably  the  word 
which  Marco  Polo  renders  as  *  a  Latin  * 
— represented  in  later  times  by  flrill' 
ghee  (e.g.  see  cjuotation  from  Ibn 
Batuta  under  BAJA).  But  Rumy  for 
the  Roman  Empire,  continued  to  be 
applied  to  what  had  Ijeen  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire  after  it  haa  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  first  to* 
the  Seljukian  Kingdom  in  Anatolia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire seated  at  Constantinople.    Garcia 
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de  Orta  and  Jarric  deny  the  name  of 
Rumt,  as  used  in  India,  to  the  Turks 
of  Asia,  but  they  are  apparently 
wrong  in  their  expressions.  What 
they  seem  to  mean  is  that  Turks  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  were  called 
Ruml;  whereas  those  others  in  Asia 
of  Turkish  race  fwhom  we  sometimes 
call  Toorka),  as  of  Persia  and  Turkestan, 
were  excluded  from  the  name. 

c.  1508. — "Ad  haec,  trans  euripum,  seu 
fretum,  quod  insulam  fecit,  in  orientali  con- 
tinentis  plaga  'oppidum  condidit,  recep- 
taculum  advenis  militibus,  maximo  Turcis ; 
ut  ab  Diensibus  freto  divisi,  rixandi  cum 
iis  .  .  .  causas  procul  haberent.  Id  oupi- 
dura  primo  Gro^ola  (see  60G0LLA),  dein 
Rumepolis  vocitatum  ab  ipsa  re.  .  .  ." — 
Maffeiy  p.  77. 

1510.— "When  we  had  sailed  about  12 
dajs  we  arrived  at  a  city  which  is  called 
DiuobaiuiierTVOaA,  that  is  'Din,  the  port 
of  the  Turks.'  .  .  .  This  -city  is  subject  to 
the  Sultan  of  Combeia  ...  400  Turkish 
merchants  reside  here  constantly." —  Var- 
ihemu,  91-92. 

Bandar-i-RUml  is,  as  the  traveller 
explains,  the  *Port  of  the  Turks.' 
Gogola,  a  suburb  of  Diu  on  the  main- 
land, was  known  to  the  Portiiguese 
some  years  later,  as  Villa  dos  Kuvies 
(see  GOGOLLA,  and  quotation  fron^i 
Maffei  above).  The  quotation  below 
from  Damian  a  Gk)es  alludes  apparently 
to  Gogola. 

1513.—".  .  .  Vnde  Ruminu  TurchoriXque 
sex  millja  nostros  continue  infestabSt.  — 
Emanuel U  RegU  Epistolay  p.  21. 

1514.  —  "They  were  ships  belon^ng  to 
Moors,  or  to  Bomi  (there  they  give  the 
name  of  Bomi  to  a  white  people  who  are, 
some  of  them,  from  Armenia  the  Greater 
and  the  Less,  others  from  Circassia  and 
Tartary  and  Bossia,  Turks  and  Persians 
of  Shaesmal  called  the  Soffi,,  and  other 
renegades  from  all)  countries." — Giov,  da 
Empoli,  38. 

1525. — In  the  expenditure  of  Malik  Aiaz 
we  find  30  Bomes  at  the  pay  (monthly)  of 
100  fedfoa  each.  The  ArafrU  are  in  the 
«ame  statement  paid  40'  and  50  fedeas,  the 
Cora^ones  (Khoras&nis)  the  same  ;  Guzerates 
.and  Oymdes  (Sijuiis)  25  and  30  fedeas;  Far- 
taquiSf  50  feaeoi.—Lejnbranfay  37. 

1549. — ".  .  .  in  nova  civitate  quae  Bho- 
maeum  appellatur.  Nomen  inditum  est 
Bhomaels,  quasi  Rbomanis,  vocantur  enim 
in  tot&  Indi&  Bhomaei  ii,  (^uos  nos  communi 
nomine  Genicerot  [i.e.  Jamsaries)  vocamus. 
^  .  ." — Damiani  a  Ooes,  Dtensis  Oj^gnvatio 
— ^in  De  Rebus  Hitpanids  Lusitamcis,  Ara- 
Qonicii,  Indicis  et  Aethtopieis,  .  .  .  Opera, 
Colon.  Agr.,  1602,  p.  281. 

1553. — "The  Moors  of  India  not  under- 
■standing  the  distinctions  of  those  Provinces 
of  Europe,  call  the  whole  of  Thrace,  Greece, 


Sclavonia,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  Bum,  and  the  men  thereof 
Bumi,  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to 
that  part  of  Thrace  in  which  lies  Oonstanta- 
nople :  from  the  name  of  New  Rome  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  Thrace  taking  that  of 
Romania."— iBarrvM,  IV.  iv.  16. 

1564.—"  Also  the  said  ambassador  pro- 
mised in  the  name  of  Idalshaa  (see  IDAIr 
GAN)  his  lord,  that  if  a  fleet  oi  Bnmas 
should  invade  these  parts,  Idalshaa  Phoold 
be  bound  to  help  and  succour  us  with  pro- 
visions and  mariners  at  our  expense.  .  .  .** 
—5.  Botelho,  Tomho,  42. 

c.  1555. — "One  day  (the  £mp.  Humayon) 
asked  me :  *  Which  of  the  two  countries  is 
greatest,  that  of  Bfkm  or  of  Hindustan  \  *  I 
replied  :  .  .  .  '  If  by  Bfkm  you  mean  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  India  would  not  form  evra 
a  sixth  part  thereof.*  .  .  ." — Sidi  *Ali,  in 
/.  As,,  ser.  I.  torn.  ix.  148. 

1563.— "The  Turks  are  those  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Natolia,  or  (as  we  now  say)  Asia 
Minor;  the  Bnmes  are  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  of  its  empire."— (roma  De  OrlOy 
f.  7. 

1672.- 
"  Persas  feroces,  AbassU,  e  Bnmes, 

Que  trazido  de  Roma  o  nome  tern.  ..." 
CamJies,  x.  63. 

[By  Aubertin : 

"  Fierce  Persians,  Abyssinians,  Bnmlftiis, 

Whose  appellation  doth  from  Rome 
descena.  .  .  ."] 

1679.— "  Without  the  house  .  .  .  stood 
foure  ancient  comely  hoare-headed  men, 
cloathed  all  in  red  aowne  to  the  ground, 
but  attired  on  their  heads  not  much  vnlike 
the  Turkes;  these  they  call  "R^ww^"*  or 
strangers.  .  .  "—Drake,  World  Encompatsfd, 
Hak.  Soc.  148. 

16(X).— "  A  nation  called  BunOB  who  have 
traded  many  hundred  years  to  Achen. 
These  BomoB  come  from  the  Red  Sea."— 
CapL  J.  Davisj  in  Purchas,  i.  117. 

1612.  —  "It  happened  on  a  time  that 
Rajah  Sekunder,  the  Son  of  Rajah  Darab,  a 
Roman  (Bumi),  the  name  of  whose  country 
was  Macedonia,  and  whose  title  was  ^xl- 
Eameini,  wished  to  see  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  with  this  view  he  rn^ied  the 
confines  of  India."— 5yara  Jlalayn^  in  J, 
Indian  Archip,  v.  125. 

1616.— "Bumae,  id  est  Turcae  Europaei. 
In  India  quippe  duplex  militum  Turcaeorum 

fenus,  (quorum  primi,  in  Asia  orti,  qui 
'arcae  dicuntur;  alii  in  Eurona  qui  Con- 
stantinopoli  quae  olim  Roma  rfova^  advo- 
cantur,  ideoque  Bumae,  tam  ab  Indis  quam 
a  Lusitanis  nomine  Graeoo  'Pcd^uuot  in 
Bumas  depravato  dicuntur." — Jarric,  Th^ 
saurusj  ii.  105. 

1634.— 
"  Alll  o  forte  Pacheco  se  etemiza 
Sustentando  incansavel  o  adquirido  ; 
Depois  Almeida,  que  as  Estrellas  piza 
Se  fez  do  Bnme,  e  Mala  var  temido." 

Afalaca  ConquiUadot  ii.  18» 
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1781.  —  "  These  Bspanyola  are  a  very 
woBtem  nation,  always  at  war  with  the 
Soman  Emperors  (t.«.  the  Tnrldsh  Sultans) ; 
since  the  latter  took  from  them  the  city 
of  Ashtenbol  {Jstambul),  about  500  years  ago, 
in  which  time  they  have  not  ceased  to  wage 
war  with  the  BoiimeM. "—iSn'r  Mutaqherin. 
iii.  836. 

1785.  —  "We  herewith  transmit  a  letter 
...  in  which  an  account  is  ffiven  of  the 
conference  going  on  between  uie  Sultan  of 
Room  and  the  English  ambassador."  — 
IjeUeri  of  Tippoo,  p.  224. 

BOOMAUL,  8.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
ruTndl  (lit.  *  face-rubber,')  a  towel,  a 
handkerchief.  ["  In  modem  native  use 
it  may  be  earned  in  the  hand  by  a 
high-bom  parda  lady  attached  to  her 
bdtwa  or  tiny  silk  handbag,  and  orna- 
mented with  all  sorts  of  gold  and 
silver  trinkets ;  then  it  is  a  hand- 
kerchief in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
It  may  be  carried  by  men,  han^pig  on 
the  left  shoulder,  and  used  to  wipe  the 
hands  or  face  ;  then,  too,  it  is  a  hand- 
kerchief. It  may  be  as  biff  as  a  towel, 
and  thrown  over  both  shoulders  by 
men,  the  ends  either  hanging  loose  or 
tied  in  a  knot  in  front ;  it  then  serv^es 
the  purpose  of  a  guliiband  or  muffler. 
In  the  case  of  children  it  is  tied  round 
the  neck  as  a  neckkerchief,  or  round 
the  waist  for  mere  show.  It  may  be 
used  by  women  much  as  the  18th 
centurjr  tucker  was  used  in  England 
in  Addison's  time  "  (YumfAliy  Mon.  on 
i>tlk,  79 ;  for  its  use  to  mark  a  kind  of 
slmwl,  see  Forbes  Watson,  Textile 
Manufactures^  123).]  In  ordinary 
Anglo-Indian  Hind,  it  is  the  word 
for  a  *  pocket  handkerchief.'  In 
modem  trade  it  is  applied  to  thin 
silk  piece-goods  with  handkerchief- 
patterns.  We  are  not  certain  of  its 
meaning  in  the  old  trade  of  piece- 
goods,  e.g, : 

[1615. —  "2  handkerchiefs  Bnmall  cot- 
tony."—Coci»'*  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  179. 

[1665.— "Towel,  Bumale. "—Per^n  Glos- 
sary, in  Sir  T.  Hn-beH,  ed.  1677,  p.  100. 

[1684.  —  "Romalls  Couige  .  .  .  16."— 
PringU,  Diary  Ft,  St.  Oto.,  1st  ser.  iii.  119.] 

1704. —  "Price  Currant  (Malacca)  .  .  . 
Komallfl,  Bengali  ordinary,  per  Gorge,  26 
Rix  Dlls."-£«rifcy«-,  71. 

1726.— "Boemaals,  80  pieces  in  a  pack, 
45  ells  long,  IJ  broad."— Fa/wiii/n,  v.  178. 

RUmdl  was  also  the  name  techni- 
cally used  by  the  Thugs  for  the  hand- 
kerchief with    which    they  strangled 
their  victims. 
3  C 


[c.  1833.—"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
all  the  Thugs  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
handkerchief,  which  is  called  Roomal  or 
Paloo,  .  .  ."— TTo//,  TraveU,  ii.  180.] 

BOSALGAT,  GAPE,  n.p.  The 
most  easterly  point  of  the  coast  of 
Arabia ;  a  corruption  (originally  Portu- 
guese) of  the  Arabic  name  Rd»-al-lfaddy 
as  explained  by  P.  della  Valle,  with 
his  usual  acuteness  and  precision,  below. 

1558. -"From  Curia  Mnria  to  Cape 
BoMlgate,  which  is  in  22^%  an  extent 
of  coast  of  120  leagues,  all  the  land  is  barren 
and  desert.  At  this  Cape  commences  the 
Elingdom  of  Ormus." — Barroa,  I.  ix.  1. 

,,  "  Affonso  d'Alboquerque  .  .  . 
passing  to  the  Coast  of  Arabia  ran  along  till 
he  doubled  Cape  Bo^algate,  which  stands 
at  the  beginning  of  that  coast  .  .  .  which 
Cape  Ptolemy  calls  Siragros  Pnmumtory 
{Zvaypot  &Kpa),  .  .  ,"—Ibul,  II.  ii.  1. 

c.  1554. — "We  had  been  some  days  at 
sea,  when  near  Bft'is-al-hadd  the  Damani, 
a  violent  wind  so  called,  got  up.  .  .  ." — Sidi 
'All,  J,  As.  S,  ser.  I.  torn.  ix.  75. 

„  "  If  you  wish  to  go  from  Bisol- 
hadd  to  D^kUind  (see  DIUL-SIND)  you  steer 
E.N.E.  till  you  come  to  Pasani  .  .  .  from 
thence  .  .  .  £.  by  S.  to  Rd»  Kardaki  (i.e. 
Karachi),  where  you  come  to  an  anchor. 
.  .  ."—The  MohU  (by  Sidi  'Ali\  in  J. A. 
S.B.,  V.  469. 

1572.— 
*'  Olha  Dofar  insigne,  porque  manda 

0  mais  cheiroso  incenso  para  as  aras ; 

Mas  attenta,  j^  c^  est'  outra  banda 

De  Ro^algate,  o  praias  semper  avaras, 

Come^  o  regno  Ormus.  ..." 

Cam/kt,  X.  101.' 

By  Burton : 

"  Behold  insign  Dofar  that  doth  command 
for   Christian    altars    sweetest    incense- 

store; 
But  note,  beginning  now  on  further  band 
of  Bo^algati's  ever  greedy  shore, 
yon  Hormus  Kingdom.  ..." 

1623.—"  We  began  meanwhile  to  find  the 
sea  rising  considerably  ;  and  having  by  this 
time  got  clear  of  the  Strait  .  .  .  and  having 
past  not  only  Cape  lasck  on  the  Persian 
side,  but  also  that  cape  on  the  Arabian  side 
which  the  Portuguese  vulgarly  call  Bosal- 
gate,  as  you  also  find  it  marked  in  maps, 
but  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Baa  el  had, 
signifying  in  the  Arabic  tongue  Cape  of  the 
End  or  Boundary,  because  it  is  in  fact  the 
extreme  end  of  that  Country  .  .  .  just  as 
in  our  own  Europe  the  point  of  Galizia  is 
called  by  us  for  a  like  reason  Finit  Terrae." 
—P.  della  ValU,  ii.  496j  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11]. 

[1665.—".  .  .  Boielgate  formerly  Coro- 
damum  and  Maeet  in  Amian.  lib,  23,  almost 
Nadyr  to  the  Tropick  of  Cancer."— Sir  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  101.] 

1727. — "  Maenra,  a  barren  uninhabited 
Island   .   .    .    within   20   leagues   of   Cape 
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Basselgat."— ^.  BamiUon,  i.  5<5 ;  [ed.  1744, 
i.  67]. 

[1828.—".  .  .  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
coast  of  Arabia,  from  Bas  al  had,  or  Cape 
Baselgat,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
Enfiflish,  was  but  little  knowiL  .  .  ." — Oioen, 
JVorr.  i.  833.] 

ROSE- APPLE.    See  JAMBOO. 

BOSELLE,  8.  The  Indian  HibiscujB 
or  Hib.  aahdariffa^  L.  The  fleshy  calyx 
makes  an  excellent  sub-acid  JeUy,  and 
is  used  also  for  tarts  ;  also  called  '  Red 
Sorrel.*  The  French  call  it  'Guinea 
Sorrel,'  OseiUe  de  Guin^e,  and  RoselU 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  OseiUe. 
[See  PUTWA.] 

[^BOSE-MALLOWS,  s.  A  semi- 
fluid resin,  the  product  of  the  Liqui- 
dambar  aUingiOy  which  grows  in 
Teuasserim ;  also  known  as  Liquid 
Storax,  and  used  for  various  medicinal 

Purposes.  (See  Hanbury  and  Fliickigerj 
^harmacog.  271,  Watty  Econ.  Diet.  V. 
78  seqq.).  The  Burmese  name  of  the 
tree  is  nan-ta^yoke  {Mason^  Burmah, 
778).  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Malay-Javanese  roMimauay  Skt. 
rasa-mdldy  *■  Perfume  garland,'  the  gum 
being  usea  as  incense  {EncycL  Britann. 
9th  ed.  xii.  718.) 

1598.— "Roaamallia.  "—ZrtnjcAoten,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  1.50.] 

BOTTLE,  BATTLE,  s.  Arab,  rati 
or  ritl,  the  Arabian  pound,  becoming 
in  S.  Ital.  rotolo;  in  Port,  arrately  in 
Span,  arrelde;  supposed  to  be  origin- 
ally a  transposition  of  the  Greek  Xlrpa, 
which  went  all  over  the  Semitic  East. 
It  is  in  Syriac  as  litrd;  and  is  also 
found  as  Ittrim  (pi.)  in  a  Phoenician 
inscription  of  Sardinia,  datixig  c.  B.c. 
180  (see  Corpui  InscripU.  &mitt.  i. 
188-189.) 

c.  1340.  — *' The  rltl  of  India  which  is 
called  «tr  (see  SEEB)  weighs  70  nvUhkOls  .  .  . 
40«lr«  form  a  mann  (see  MAUND)." — SkthA- 
hiddln.  Dimithkly  in  JVotea  and  Exit.  xiii. 
189. 

[c.  1590. — "  Ka/iz  is  a  measure,  called  also 
«dc(l  weighing  8  xatl,  and,  some  say,  more." 
— Airij  ed.  Jarretty' ii.  65. 

[1612.— "The  bahar  is  360  xottolaa  of 
Moha."— Daniyr*,  Letterty  i.  198.] 

1673.—".  .  .  Weights  in  Goa: 
1  Bdharr  is  ...  3^  Kintal. 
1  Kintal  is  ...  4  Arobel  or  Rovd. 
lArobel  is  ...  32  Rotolai. 
I  Botola  is  ...  16  Oune.  or  1/.  Averd." 
Fryer,  207. 


1803.— "At  Judda  the  weights  are : 
15  Vakeeas  =  1  BatUe. 
2  BattlM     =  1  maund." 

MiUntm,L9&, 

BOnNB,  8.  This  is  used  aa  a 
Hind,  word,  raund,  or  corruptly  rau» 
gasfUj  a  transfer  of  the  English,  in 
the  sense  of  patrolling,  or  'goii^  the 
rounds.'  [And  we  find  in  the  Madras 
Records  tne  grade  of  ^Bounder,'  or 
*  Gentlemen  of  the  Bound,'  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  sentries^ 

[1683.  —  "  .  .  .  itt  is  ordered  that  18 
Souldiers,  1  CorporaU  k  1  RmmdT  goe 
upon  the  Sloop  Conimer  for  Hogly.  ..." 
—FringU,  Diary  Ft  SL  Geo.  Ist  ser.  ii,  3S.] 

BOUNDEL,  a  An  obsolete  word 
for  an  umbrella,  formerly  in  use  iii 
Anglo- India.  [In  1676  the  use  of  the 
Roundell  was  prohibited,  except  in  the 
case  of  "  the  Councell  and  Chaplaine  "* 
{Hedges^  Diary ^  Hak.  Soc.  iL  ccxxxii.)] 
In  old  Engli^  the  name  mundd  is 
applied  to  a  variety  of  circular  objects, 
as  a  mat  under  a  dish,  a  target,  &c. 
And  probably  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  application,  in  spite  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  word  is  mme-^ 
times  found  in  the  form  aruttdel.  In 
this  form  the  word  also  seems  to  have 
been  employed  for  the  conical  hand- 
guard  on  a  lance,  as  we  learn  from 
Bluteau's  great  Port.  DictiotMry: 
*'  AmtiiJAia^  or  ArandellA,  is  a  guard 
for  the  right  hand,  in  the  form  of  a 
funnel.  It  is  fixed  to  the  thick  part 
of  the  lance  or  mace  lx)me  by  men  at 
arms.  The  Licentiate  Co\'arrubias, 
who  piques  himself  on  finding  ety- 
mologies for  every  kind  of  worii, 
derives  ArandeUa  from  Arundel,  a  city 
(so  he  says)  of  the  Kingdom  of 
England."  Cobarruvias  (1611)  gives 
the  above  explanation ;  adding  that 
it  also  was  applied  to  a  kind  of 
smooth  collar  worn  by  women,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  other  thing. 
Unless  historical  proof  of  this  last 
etymology  can  be  traced,  we  should 
suppose  that  Arutidel  is,  even  in  this 
sense,  probably  a  corruption  of  roundel 
[The  N.E.D.  gives  arrondell,  arundeU 
as  forms  of  hirondelUy  ^a  swallow.*] 

1673. — "Lusty  Fellows  ruiminff  by  tfaeir 
Sides  with  A"!****^^*  (which  are  tntiad  Um- 
breUoes  held  over  their  Heads).'* — Frytr,  30. 

1676.  —  "Proposals  to  the  Agent,  Ac, 
about  the  yonng  men  in  Hetcfalipatam. 

"OeneralL  I.— Whereas  eacii  hath  his 
peon  and  some  more  with  their  ! 
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that  Done  be  permitted  bat  as  at  the  Fort." 
—Ft.  St,  Geo,  Contn,.,  Feb.  16.  In  Notes 
and  ExtM,  No.  I.  p.  43. 

1677-78.  —  ".  .  .  That  except  by  the 
Members  of  this  Councell,  those  that  have 
formerly  been  in  that  quality,  Cheefes  of 
Factorys,  Commanders  of  Smpps  out  of 
England,  and  the  Chaplains,  Bimdalls  shall 
not  be  wome  by  any  Men  in  this  Towne, 
and  by  no  Woman  below  the  Degree  of 
Factors'  Wives  and  Ensigns'  Wives,  except 
by  such  as  the  Govemour  shall  permit." 
— Madras  Standing  Orders^  in  WKeeler^ 
iii.  438. 

1680.— "To  Verona  (the  Company's  Chief 
Merchant)'s  adopted  son  was  given  the  name 
of  Muddoo  Verona,  and  a  Bimdell  to  be 
carried  over  hira,  in  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Verona,  eleven  cannon  being  fired,  that 
the  Towne  and  Country  might  take  notice 
of  the  honour  done  them.— Ft.  St.  Geo. 
Consn.    In  Notes  and  Exts.  No.  II.  p.  15. 

1716.  —  "All  such  as  serve  under  the 
Honourable  Company  and  the  English 
Inhabitants,  deserted  their  Employs ;  such 
as  Cooks,  Water  bearers.  Coolies,  Palankeen- 
boys,  Boimdel  men.  .  .  ."—In  Wheeler, 
ii.  230. 

1726. — "  Whenever  the  magnates  so  on  a 
joumev  they  go  not  without  a  considerable 
train,  being  attended  by  their  pipers,  honi- 
blowers,  and  Bondel  bearers,  who  keep  them 
from  the  Sun  with  a  Bondel  (which  is  a 
kind  of  little  round  sunshade)." — Valentijn, 
Ciwr.  54. 

,,  "Their  Priests  go  like  the  rest 
clothed  in  yellow,  but  wiui  the  right  arm 
and  breast  remaining  uncovered.  They  also 
carry  a  rondel,  or  parasol,  of  a  Tallipot  (see 
TALIPOT)  leaf.  .  .  ."—Ibid.  v.  {Ceylon), 
408. 

1754. — "Some  years  before  our  arrival  in 
the  country,  they  (the  E.  I.  Co.)  found 
such  sumptuary  laws  so  absolutely  necessajry, 
that  they  gave  the  strictest  orders  that  none 
of  these  young  gentlemen  should  be  allowed 
even  to  hire  a  Bonndel-boy,  whose  business 
it  is  to  walk  by  his  master,  and  defend  him 
with  his  Boundel  or  Umbrella  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  young  fellow  of  humour, 
upon  this  last  order  coming  over,  altered 
the  form  of  his  Umbrella  from  a  round  to  a 
square,  called  it  a  S^putredel  instead  of  a 
Boundel,  and  insisted  that  no  order  yet  in 
force  forbad  him  the  use  of  it." — Ives,  21. 

1785.— "He  (Clive)  enforced  the  Sump- 
tuary laws  by  severe  penalties,  and  gave 
the  strictest  orders  that  none  of  these  young 
gentlemen  should  be  allowed  even  to  have 
a  roundel-boy,  whose  business  is  to  walk  by 
his  master,  and  defend  him  with  his  roundel 
or  umbrella  from  the  heat  of  the  sun." — 
CarraecioU,  i.  288.  This  ignoble  writer  has 
evidently  copied  from  Ives,  and  applied  the 
passage  (untruly,  no  doubt)  to  Clive. 

BOWANHAH,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  ravodnahy  from  rawd,  *  going.'  A 
pass  or  permit. 


[1764.—".  .  .  that  the  English  shall 
carry  on  their  trade  .  .  .  free  from  all 
duties  .  .  .  excepting  the  article  of  salt, 
...  on  which  a  duty  is  to  be  levied  on  the 
Bowana  or  Houghly  market-price.  .  .  ." — 
Letter  from,  (hurt,  in  Verelst,  View  of  Bengal, 
App.  127.] 

BOWCE,  8.  Hind,  raus,  rois,  rauns. 
A  Himalayan  tree  which  supplies  ex- 
cellent straight  and  strong  alpenstocks 
and  walking-sticks,  CotoneasteroaciUansy 
Wall.,  also  C.  acuminata  (N.O.  Rosa- 
ceae).    [See  Watt,  Econ.  Diet.  ii.  581.] 

1838.— "We  descended  into  the  Khud, 
and  I  was  amusing  myself  jumping  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  thus  passing  up  the 
centre  of  the  brawling  mountain  stream, 
aided  by  my  longpaharl  pole  of  rous  wood." 
—  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim,  ii.  241:  [also 
i.  112]. 

BOWN£E,B. 

a.  A  fausse-braye,  1.0.  a  subsidiary 
enceinte  surrounding  a  fortified  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  proper  wall  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  ;  Hind.  roam. 
The  word  is  not  in  Shakespear,  Wilson, 
Platts  or  Fallon.  But  it  occurs  often 
in  the  narratives  of  Anglo-Indian  siege 
operations.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
oDscure.  [Mr.  Irvine  suggests  Hind. 
rundhnd,  *  to  enclose  as  witn  a  hedge,' 
and  says :  "  Fallon  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  word  rauni,  for  in  his 
E.  H.  Did.  he  translates  fausse-braye 
by  dhuSy  mattt  kd  pushtah ;  which  aLso 
shows  that  he  had  no  definite  idea  of 
what  a  fausse-braye  was,  dhus  meaning 
simply  an  earthen  or  mud  fort."  Dr. 
Grierson  suggests  Hind,  rarrumd,  *a 
park,'  of  which  the  fern.,  i.e.  diminu- 
tive, would  be  ramani  or  rdoni;  or 
possibly  the  word  may  come  from 
Hind,  rev,  Skt.  renu,  *8and,'  meaning 
"an  entrenchment  of  sand."] 

1799.— "On  the  20th  I  ordered  a  mine  to 
be  carried  under  (the  glacis)  because  the 
guns  could  not  bear  on  the  rounee." — 
Jos.  Skinner* $  Mil.  Menwirt,  i.  172.  J.  B. 
Eraser,  the  editor  of  Skinner,  parenthetically 
interprets  rounee  here  as  *  counterscarp ' ; 
but  that  is  nonsense,  as  well  as  incorrect. 

[1803.— Writing  of  Hathras,  "  Benny  wall, 
with  a  deep,  broad,  dry  ditch  behind  it 
surrounds  tiie  fort." — W,  Thorn,  Mem.  of 
the  War  in  India,  p.  400.] 

1805.— In  a  work  by  Major  L.  F.  Smith 
{Sketch  of  the  Rim,  d-c.,  of  the  Regular  Corps 
in  the  Service  of  the  Native  Princes  of  Iiidta) 
we  find  a  plan  of  the  attack  of  Aligarh,  in 
which  is  marked  "Lower  Fort  or  Benny, 
well  supplied  with  grape, "  and  again,  *  *  Lower 
Fort,  Kenny  or  Faussebraye." 
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[1819.—".  .  .  they  saw  the  neceeaty  of 
covering  the  foot  of  the  wall  from  an 
enemy's  fire,  and  formed  a  defence,  nimflar 
to  our  fausse-braye,  which  they  call  Balnee." 
— FUiclartnce,  JcvnuU  qfa  Route  to  England, 
p.  245 ;  also  see  110.] 

b.  This  word  also  occurs  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Burmese  yo-wet-m,  or 
(in  Arakan  pron.)  ro-wet-^iiy  *  red-leaf,' 
the  technical  name  of  the  standard 
silver  of  the  Burmese  ingot  currency, 
commonly  rendered  Flowered-silver. 

1796. — "Bonni  or  fine  silver,  Ummera- 
poora  currency." — Notification  in  Seton-Karr, 
u.  179. 

1800. — "The  quantity  of  alloy  varies  in 
the  silver  current  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  at  Rangoon  it  is  adulterated  25 
per  cent. ;  at  Ummerapoora,  pure,  or  what 
IS  called  flowered  silYttr,  is  most  common ; 
in  the  latter  all  duties  are  paid.  The 
modifications  are  as  follows : 

"  Rouni,  or  pure  silver. 
Rouniiuf  5  per  cent,  of  alloy." 

Sjfmes,  827. 

BOWTEE,  s.  A  kind  of  small  tent 
with  pyramidal  roof,  and  no  projection 
of  fly,  or  eaves.     Hind,  rdofi. 

[1813.—".  .  .  the  military  men,  and 
others  attached  to  the  camp,  generally 
possess  a  dwelling  of  somewhat  more  com- 
fortable description,  regularly  made  of  two 
or  three  folds  of  cloth  in  thickness,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  having  a  flap  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain  at  the  opposite  one: 
these  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  motees, 
and  come  nearer  (than  the  pawl)  to  our 
ideas  of  a  tent." — BroughtoUy  Letters,  ed. 
ConstabUy  p.  20. 

[1876.— "For  the  servants  I  had  a  good 
xautiof  thick  lined  cloth"— -WiUoriy  Abode 
ofSnoWy  90.] 

BOY,  s.  A  common  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  title  rdt  (see  RAJA) ;  which 
sometimes  occurs  also  as  a  family 
name,  as  in  that  of  the  famous  Hindu 
Theist  Rammohun  Boy. 

BOZA,  s.  Ar.  Tauda^  Hind,  rauza. 
Properly  a  carden ;  among  the  Ai'abs 
especially  uie  rauda  of  the  ^preat 
mosc^ue  at  Medina.  In  India  it  is 
applied  to  such  mausolea  as  the  Tl^ 
'  enerally  called  by  the  natives  the 

dj-rauza) ;  and  the  mausoleum  built 
by  Aurungzib  near  Aurungabad. 

1818. — ".  .  .  the  roia,  a  name  for  the 
mausoleum,  but  implying  something  saintly 
or  sanctified."— /(orM»,  Or.  Mem.  iv.  41 ; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  413]. 


BOZYE,  s.  Hind.  rasOi  and  raidi; 
a  coverlet  quilted  with*  cotton.  The 
etymolocy  is  very  obscure.  It  is  spelt 
in  Hind,  with  the  Ar.  letter  zwdd ; 
and  F.  Johnson  gives  a  Persian  word 
so  spelt  as  meaning  *  a  cover  for  the 
head  in  winter.'  The  kindred  mean* 
ing  of  mirzdi  is  apt  to  suggest  a  con- 
nection between  the  two,  but  thi» 
may  be  accidental,  or  the  latter  word 
factitious.  We  can  see  no  Ukelihood 
in  Shakespear's  suggestion  that  it  is 
a  corruption  of  an  alleged  Skt.  ra»jt2», 
'cloth.'     [Platts  gives  the  same    ex- 

?lanation,  adding  "probably  through 
'ers.  Tazd\  from  razidan^  'to  dye,"^ 
The  most  probable  suggestion  perhaps 
is  that  razai  was  a  word  taken  from 
the  name  of  some  person  called  Bazd^ 
who  may  have  invented  some  variety 
of  the  article  ;  as  in  the  case  of  SpenoTy 
WdlingUmSy  &c.  A  somewhat  ooecure 
quotation  from  the  Pers.  Diet  called 
Bahdr-i-Ajam^  extracted  by  Vtillers 
(s.v.),  seems  to  corroborate  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  personal  origin  of  the 
word. 

1784. — "  I  have  this  moniing  .  .  .  recetred 
a  letter  from  the  Prince  addressed  to  you^ 
with  a  present  of  a  revy  and  a  shawl  hand* 
kerchief." — Warren  ffoMtingt  to  his  W{fe,  ia 
Buateed,  Eehoet  of  Old  Calcutta,  195. 

1834. — "  I  arrived  in  a  small  open  pavilioQ 
at  the  top  of  the  building,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  Brahminy  cow,  clothed  in  a 
wadded  resai,  and  lying  upon  a  carpet,'* — 
Mem.  of  Col.  MourUainyl35. 

1857.  —  (Imports    into    Kandahar,  from 

Mashad    and    Khorasan)    "  Baaies  from 

Yezd.    .   .   ."-^Punjab  Trade  Report,  App. 
p.  Ixviii. 

1867.— "I  had  brought  with  me  a  soft 
quilted  reiai  to  sleep  on,  and  with  a  rug 
wrapped  round  me,  and  sword  and  pistol 
under  my  head,  I  lay  and  thought  long  and 
deeply  upon  my  line  of  action  on  the 
morroyr. **—L{eut.-Col.  Lnein,  A  flw  om  the 
Wheel,  801. 

BUBBEE,  s.  Ar.  rain, '  the  Spring.' 
In  India  applied  to  the  crops,  or 
harvest  of  the  crops,  which  are  sown 
after  the  rains  and  reaped  in  the 
following  spring  or  early  summer. 
Such  crops  are  wheats  barley,  gnum* 
linseed,  tobacco,  onions,  carrots  and 
turnip^  &c.    (See  KHUBBEEF.) 

[1705.—" ...  we  haTegranted  them  the 
Dewannee  (see  DEWAUM  xl  of  the  provinoes 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriaaa,  nom  the 
beginning  of  the  Fussul  Bnbby  of  the 
Bensal  year  1172.  .  .  ."—FirmoMn  of  ^SAoJb 
AatUum,  in  Vereltt,  View  of  Bengal,  App.  167. 
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[18d6. — "  It  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
-when,  if  the  rainB  dosed  early,  irrigation  is 
resorted  to  for  producing  the  young  xubbee 
<sro^"^Co^fe8sian8  of  an  Orderly ^  179.] 

BTJBLE,  8.  Rus3.  The  silver  unit 
of  Russian  currency,  when  a  coin  (not 
paper)  equivalent  to  3«.  1^. ;  [in  1901 
about  2s.  Hd.].  It  was  originally  a 
silver  ingot ;  see  first  quotation  and 
note  below. 

1559. — "  Viz  centum  annos  Ttuntur  moneta 
argentea,  praesertim  apud  illos  cusa.  Initio 
cum  argentum  in  provinciam  inferebatur, 
fundebantur  portiunculae  oblongae  ar^en- 
teae,  sine  imagine  et  scriptura,  aestimatione 
mi  us  rabli,  ^uarum  nulla  nunc  apparet."* 
HerberUein,  m  Rarum  Motctmt.  Atictores^ 
Francof.  1600,  p.  42. 

1591.— "This  penaltie  or  mulct  is  20 
dingoes  (see  TANGA)  or  pence  upon  even' 
rabble  or  mark,  and  so  ten  in  the  hundred. 
.  .  .  Hee  (the  Emperor)  hath  besides  for 
«very  name  conteyned  in  the  writs  that  passe 
out  of  their  courts,  five  alteens,  an  alteen 
6  pence  sterling  or  thereabouts." — Treatise 
of  the  Rtusian  Commonwealth^  by  Dr.  Giles 
Fletcher,  Hak.  Soc.  61. 

c. '  1664-6.  —  "  Dog  dollars  they  (the 
Russians) 'are  not  acquainted  with,  these 
being  attended  with  loss  .  .  .  their  own 
dindrs  they  call  Boublee."— ikfocantM,  £.T. 
by  Balfour,  i.  280. 

[EUFFUQUE,  s.  P.— H.  rafOgar, 
Pers.  rafu^  *  darning.'  The  modern 
rafugar  in  Indian  cities  is  a  workman 
who  repairs  rents  and  holes  in  Kash- 
mir shawls  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 
Such  workmen  were  regularly  em- 
ployed in  the  cloth  factories  of  the 
E.I.  Co.,  to  examine  the  manufactured 
cloths  and  remove  petty  defects  in  the 
weaving. 

1750.— "On  inspecting  the  Dacca  goods, 
we  found  the  Seerbetties  (see  PIECE- 
GOODS)  very  much  frayed  and  very  badly 
Taffa-gllrr'd  or  joined.  — Bengal.  Letter  to 
E.L  Co,,  Feb.  25,  India  Office  MSS. 


*  These  ingots  were  called  aavm.  Ibn  Batuta 
says :  "  At  one  day's  Journey  flpom  Ukak  are  the 
hills  of  the  ROs,  who  are  ChristianH ;  they  have 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  they  are  ugly  in  feature  and 
crafty  in  character.  They  have  silver  mines,  and 
they  bring  ftom  their  country  •auw,  i.e.  ingots 
of  silver,  with  which  they  buy  and  sell  in  that 
country.  The  weight  of  each  ingot  is  five  ounces. " 
— iL  414.  Peeolotti  (c.  1S40),  speaking  of  the  land- 
route  to  Cathay,  says  that  on  arriving  at  Cassai 
ii.e,  Kijuay  of  Marco  Polo  or  Hang-chau-fti)  "  you 
can  dispose  of  the  $ommi  of  silver  that  you  have 
with  yon  .  .  .  and  you  may  reckon  the  sommo 
to  be  worth  5  golden  florins  ''^(see  in  Cathay ^  &c. 
iL  288-9, 293X  It  would  appear  from  Wasif,  quoted 
by  Hammer  (Ge$ehiehU  der  Gcldenen  Horde,  224), 
that  gold  ingots  also  were  called  sum  or  taum. 
The  ruble  is  still  called  sum  in  Turkestan. 


1861.  —  "Bafti-gan  are  darners,  who 
repair  the  cloths  that  have  been  damaged 
during  bleaching.  They  join  broken  threads, 
remove  knots  from  threads,  i^.'*— Taylor, 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  Dacca,  97.] 

BUM,  s.  This  is  not  an  Indian  word. 
The  etymology  is  given  by  Wedgwood 
as  from  a  slang  word  of  the  16th 
century,  rome  for  *good  * ;  roms^hoozsy 
*good  drink ' ;  anf  so,  rum.  The 
English  word  has  always  with  us  a 
note  of  vulgarity,  but  we  may  note 
here  that  Gorresio  in  his  Italian 
version  of  the  Ramayana,  whilst  de- 
scribing the  Palace  of  ^vana,  is  bold 
enough  to  speak  of  its  being  pervaded 
by  "an  odoriferous  breeze,  perfumed 
with  sandalwood,  and  bdelhum,  with 
rum  and  with  sirop"  (iii.  292).  "Mr. 
N.  Darnell  Davis  has  put  forth  a 
derivation  of    the  word  rvm,  which 

fives  the  only  probable  history  of  it. 
t  came  from  Barbados,  where  the 
planters  first  distilled  it,  somewhere 
between  1640  and  1645.  A  MS.  *De. 
scription  of  Barbados,'  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  written  about  1651, 
says :  *  The  chief  fudling  they  make 
in  the  Island  is  RumJbulliony  alias  Kill- 
Divily  and  this  is  made  of  sugar-canes 
distilled,  a  hot,  hellish,  and  terrible 
liqour.'  G.  Warren's  Description  of 
Surinam,  1661,  shows  the  word  in  its 
present  short  term :  *  Bum  is  a  spirit 
extracted  from  the  juice  of  sugar-canes 
.  . .  caUed  KillrDevU  in  New  England  ! ' 
^  RomhuLUon*  is  a  Devonshire  word, 
meaning  *a  great  tumult,'  and  may 
have  been  adopted  from  some  of  the 
Devonshire  settlers  in  Barbados ;  at 
any  rate,  little  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  our  word  nun, 
and  the  longer  name  rurnbowling, 
which  sailors  give  to  their  grog." — 
Academy,  Sept.  5,  1885. 

BUM-JOHNNT,  s.  Two  distinct 
meanings  are  ascribed  to  this  vulgar 
word,  both,  we  believe,  obsolete. 

a.  It  was  applied,  according  to 
Williamson,  (V.M.,  i.  167)  to  a  low 
class  of  native  servants  who  plied  on 
the  wharves  of  Calcutta  in  order  to 
obtain  employment  from  new-comers. 
That  author  explains  it  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  Ramasdnl,  which  he  alleges  t  o 
be  one  of  the  commonest  of  Mahom  - 
medan  names.  [The  Meery-jhony  Gullv. 
of  Calcutta  (Carey,  Good  Old  Days,    . 
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139)  perhaps  in  the  same  way  derived 
ite  name  from  one  Mir  JdnJ\ 

1810. — **(ji«nerally  speaking,  the  preaent 
tontaiu,  who  attach  themselTea  to  the  cap- 
tains of  European  ships,  may  without  the 
least  hasard  of  controTeraion,  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  or  less  than  Enm-johluiieB 
'of  a  larger  growth.'"— FFi/^umucm,  K.Jhf., 
i.  191. 

b.  Among  soldiers  and  sailors^  'a 
prostitute ' ;  from  Hind,  rdmjanty  Skt. 
rdmd-janl,  *a  pleasing  woman,'  *a 
dancing-girl.' 

.  [1799.—".  .  .  and  the  nAr^jm^l*  (Hindu 
dancing  women)  have  been  all  day  dancing 
and  singing  before  the  idol."— Uolebrooke. 
in  Z»/«,  153.] 

1814. — "  I  lived  near  four  years  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  solemn  groves  where  those 
voluptuous  devotees  pass  their  lives  with 
the  ramJawTileB  or  dancincf-girls  attached 
to  the  temples,  in  a  sort  of  luxurious  super- 
stition and  sanctified  indolence  unknown  in 
colder  climates." — ForbeSy  Or.  Mem.  iii.  6 ; 
[2nd  ed.  ii.  127]. 

[1816.— "But  we  must  except  that  class 
of  females  called  ravjaimeei,  or  dancing- 
girls,  who  are  attached  to  the  temples." — 
A  statu:  Journal,  ii.  875,  quoting  Wathen, 
Tour  to  Madras  and  ChinoJ] 

BUMNA,  B.  Hind,  ramnd,  Skt. 
ramanoy  'causing  pleasure,'  a  chase, 
or  reserved  hunting-ground. 

1760.— "Abdal  Chab  Cawn  murdered  at 
the  Eimma  in  the  month  of  March,  1760, 
by  some  of  the  Hercarahs.  .  .  ."  —  Van 
Sittarty  i.  63. 

1792.— "The  Peshwa  having  invited  me 
to  a  novel  spectacle  at  his  nmma  (read 
n/m7ta),  or  park,  about  four  miles  from 
Poonah.  .  .  .^'—Sir  C.  Mold,  in  ForheSy  Or. 
M^m.  [2nd  ed.  ii.  821  (See  also  verses 
quoted  under  PAWNEE.) 

BUNN  (OP  CUTCBn,  n.p.  Hind. 
ran.  This  name,  applied  to  the  singu- 
lar extent  of  sand-flat  and  salt-waste, 
often  covered  by  high  tides,  or  by 
land-floods,  which  extends  between 
the  Peninsula  of  Cutch  and  the  main- 
land, is  a  corruption  of  the  Skt.  irina 
or  Irina,  *a  salt-swamp,  a  desert,'  [or 
of  aranyay  *  a  wilderness  *].  The  Runn 
i.s  first  mentioned  in  the  PeripliiSy  in 
which  a  true  indication  is  given  of 
this  tract  and  its  dangers. 

c.  A.D.  80-90.--"  But  after  passing  the 
Sinthus  R.  there  is  another  gulph  running 
to  the  north,  not  easily  seen,  which  is  called 
Irinon,  and  is  distinguished  into  the  Great 
and  the  Little.  And  there  is  an  expanse  of 
shallow  water  on  both  sides,  and  swift  con- 


tinual eddies  extending  far  from  the  land.'" 
-PenplvMy  §  40. 

c.  1370. — "The  ffuides  had  malicionsly 
misled  tiiem  into  a  place  called  the  Ktochi- 
ran.  In  this  place  all  the  land  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  to  a  degree  impoanble  to 
describe."- /SAa»u-i-iSlrd>-4/V^,  in  SUioty  iii. 
324. 

1588.— "Muxaffar  fled,  and  crossed  the 
Ban,  which  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  took 
the  road  to  Jessalmlr.  In  some  places  the 
breadth  of  the  water  of  the  Ban  is  10  iot 
and  20  ho8.  He  went  into  the  country  which 
they  call  Kaeh,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
yf9Ajdv."—TabakiU-i-AkhaHy  IhUL  v.  440. 

c.  1590.— "  Between  Chalwaneh,  Sircar 
Ahmedabad,  Putten,  and  Surat,  is  a  low 
tract  of  countnr,  90  cose  in  length,  and  in 
breadth  from  7  to  30  cose,  which  is  called 
Bun.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
periodical  rains,  the  sea  swells  and  inun- 
dates this  spot,  and  leaves  by  degrees  after 
the  rainy  season." — Ayeen,  ed.  Glad^n^ 
1800,  ii.  71 ;  [ed.  Jarreti,  ii.  249]. 

1849.-.<(On  the  morning  of  the  24th  I 
embarked  and  landed  about  6  p.m.  in  the 
Bum  of  Sindh. 

"...  a  boggie  syrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  good  dry  land.  .  ." 
Dry  Leaves  from  Young  Egypty  14. 

BUPEE,  s.  Hind,  rupiyti,  from 
Skt.  r^vycLy  *  wrought  silver.'  The 
standard  coin  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
monetary  system,  as  it  was  of  the 
Mahommedan  Empire  that  preceded 
ours.  It  is  commonly  stated  (as  by 
Wilson,  in  his  article  on  this  word* 
which  contains  much  valuable  and 
condensed  information)  that  the  rupee 
was  introduced  bv  Sher  Shah  ^in  1542). 
And  this  is,  no  oloubt,  formally  true ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  coin  suW anti- 
ally  identical  with  the  rupee,  i.<r- 
approximating  to  a  standard  of  100 
ratis  (or  175  grains  troy)  of  silver,  an 
ancient  Hindu  standara,  had  been 
struck  by  the  Mahommedan  soverei^ 
of  Delhi  in  the  13th  and  14tb  centuries, 
and  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
their  currency.  In  fact,  the  capital 
coins  of  Demi,  from  the  time  of 
lyaltimish  (a.d.  1211-1236)  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Mahommed  Tughlak  (1325) 
were  gold  and  silver  pieces,  respectivdv 
of  the  weight  just  mentioned.  We 
gather  from  the  statements  of  Ibn 
&ituta  and  his  contemporaries  that 
the  gold  coin,  which  the  former  gener- 
ally calls  tanga  and  sometimes  gold 
dinar,  was  worth  10  of  the  silver  coin^ 
which  he  calls  din&r,  thus  indicating 
that  the  relation  of  gold  to  silver 
value  was,  or  had  recently  been,  as 
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10 : 1.  Mahommed  Tughlak  remodelled 
the  currency,  issuing  gold  pieces  of 
200  grs.  and  silver  pieces  oi  140  grs. 
— an  indication  prooably  of  a  great 
"dejpreciation  of  gold"  (to  use  our 
modern  language)  consequent  on  the 
enormous  amount  of  gold  bullion  ob- 
tained from  the  plunder  of  Western 
and  Southern  India.  Some  years 
later  (1330)  Mahommed  developed  his 
notable  scheme  of  a  forced  currency, 
consisting  entirely  of  copper  tokens. 
This  threw  everything  into  confusion, 
and  it  was  not  till  six  years  later  that 
any  sustained  issues  of  ordinary  coin 
were  recommenced.  From  about  this 
time  the  old  standard  of  175  grs.  was 
readopted  for  gold,  and  was  maintained 
till  tne  time  of  Sher  Shah.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  old  standard 
was  then  resumed  for  silver.  In  the 
reign  of  Mahommed's  successor  Feroz 
Shah,  Mr.  E.  Thomas's  examples  show 
the  gold  coin  of  175  grs.  standard 
running  parallel  with  continued  issues 
of  a  silver  (or  professedly  silver)  coin 
of  140  grs. ;  and  this,  speaking  briefly, 
continued  to  be  the  case  to  the  end  of 
the  Lodi  dynasty  {i.e.  1526).  The 
coinage  seems  to  have  sunk  into  a  state 
of  great  irregularity,  not  remedied  by 
Babier  (who  struck  cu^ra/M  (see  ASH- 
BAFEE)  and  dirhams,  such  as  were 
used  in  Turkestan)  or  Humayun,  but 
the  reform  of  which  was  undertaken 
by  Sher  Shah,  as  above  mentioned. 

His  silver  coin  of  175-178  grs.  was 
that  which  popularly  obtained  the 
name  of  riipiya,  which  has  continued 
to  our  day.  The  weight,  indeed,  of 
the  coins  so  styled,  never  very  accurate 
in  native  times,  varied  in  different 
States,  and  the  purity  varied  still 
more.  The  former  never  went  very 
far  on  either  side  of  170  grs.,  but  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in 
it  sunk  in  some  cases  as  low  as  140 
grs.,  and  even,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
100  grs.  Variation  however  was  not 
confined  to  native  States.  Rupees 
were  struck  in  Bombay  at  a  very  early 
date  of  the  British  occupation.  Of 
these  there  are  four  specimens  in 
the  Br.  Mus.  The  first  bears  obv. 
*The  Rvpbb  op  Bombaim.  1677. 
By  authority  op  Charles  the 
Second  ;  rev.  Kino  op  Great 
Britaike  .  France  .  and  .  Ireland  .' 
Wt.  167-8  gr.  The  fourth  bears  obv. 
•  Hon  .  Soc  .  Ang  .  Ind  .  ori.'  with  a 


shield  ;  rw.  *  A .  Deo  .  Pax  .  et  .  Incre- 

MENTUM  :— MON  .   BOMBAY  .  AnGLIC  . 

Regim*.  A«  7».'  Weiffht  1778  gr. 
Different  Rupees  minted  by  the  British 
Government  were  current  in  the  three 
Presidencies,  and  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency several  were  current ;  viz.  the 
Sikka  (see  SICCA)  Rupee,  which 
latterly  weighed  192  grs.,  and  con- 
tained 176  grs.  of  pure  silver ;  the 
Farrukhdbddy  which  latterly  weighed 
180  grs.,*  containing  165'215  of  pure 
silver ;  the  Benares  Rupee  (up  to  1819), 
which  weighed  174*76  grs.,  and  con- 
tained 168*885  of  pure  sUver.  Besides 
these  there  was  the  Gkaldni  or  'cur- 
rent' rupee  of  account,  in  which  the 
Company's  accounts  were  kept,  of 
which  116  were  equal  to  100  sikkas, 
["  The  hhart  or  Company's  Arcot  rupee 
was  coined  at  Calcutta,  and  was  in 
value  3^  per  cent,  less  than  the  Sikka 
rupee"  {Beveridge,  Bakarganjy  99).] 
The  Bombay  Rupee  was  adopted  from 
that  of  Surat,  and  from  1800  its  weight 
w^as  178*32  grs. ;  its  pure  silver  164*94. 
The  Rupee  at  Madras  (where  however 
the  standard  currency  was  of  an  en- 
tirely different  character,  see  PAOODA) 
was  originally  that  of  the  Nawab  of 
the  Camatic  (or  'Nabob  of  Arcot') 
and  was  usually  known  as  the  Arcot 
Rupee.  We  find  its  issues  varying 
from  171  to  177  grs.  in  weight,  ana 
from  160  to  170  of  pure  silver  ;  whilst 
in  1811  there  took  place  an  abnormal 
coinage,  from  Spanish  dollars,  of  rupees 
with  a  weight  of  188  grs.  and  169*20 
of  pure  silver. 

Also  from  some  reason  or  otlier^ 
perhaps  from  commerce  between  those 
places  and  the  '  Coast,'  the  Chittagong 
and  Dacca  currency  (t.«.  in  the  ex- 
treme east  of  Bengal)  "formerly  con- 
sisted of  Arcot  rupees  ;  and  thev  were 
for  some  time  coined  expressly  for 
those    districts    at    the   Calcutta  and 

*  The  term  SonatU  rupees,  which  was  of  fireq^uent 
occurrence  down  to  the  reformation  and  unifica- 
tion of  the  Indian  coinage  in  1838,  is  one  very 
difficult  to  elucidate.  The  word  is  properly  mntDdt, 
pi.  of  Ar.  9ana(t),  a  year.  According  to  the  old 
practice  in  Bengal,  coins  deteriorated  in  value,  in 
comparison  with  the  rupee  of  account,  when  they 
poased  the  third  year  of  their  currency,  and  these 
rupees  were  termed  SanwcU  or  Sanavt.  But  in 
1778,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inconvenience,  Qovem- 
ment  determined  that  all  rupees  coined  in  future 
should  bear  the  impression  of  the  19th  tan  or  year 
of  8h&h  'Alam  (the  Mogul  then  reigningX  And  in 
all  later  uses  of  the  term  Sonaut  it  appears  to  be 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  FUTukh&bfta  rupee,  or 
the  modem  "Company's  Rupee"  (which  was  of 
the  same  standard). 
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Dacca    Minta '    (I)    (/Yi?w«p,     Useful 
Tables,  ed.  by  E,  TJwmas,  24.) 

These  examples  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  confusion  that  prevailed  (with- 
out any  reference  to  tne  vast  variety 
besides  of  native  coinages),  but  the 
subject  is  far  too  complex  to  be  dealt 
with  minutelv  in  the  space  we  can 
afford  to  it  in  such  a  work  as  this. 
The  first  step  to  reform  and  assimila- 
tion took  place  under  Regulation  VII. 
of  1833,  but  this  still  maintained  the 
exceptional  Sicca  in  Bengal,  though 
assimilating  the  rupees  over  the  rest 
of  India.  The  Sicca  was  abolished 
as  a  coin  by  Act  XIII.  of  1836 ;  and 
the  universal  rupee  of  British  territory 
has  since  been  the  "  Company's  Rupee," 
as  it  was  long  called,  of  180  grs.  weight 
and  166  pure  silver,  representing  there- 
fore in  fact  the  Farmkhdbdd  Rupee. 

1610.— "This  armie  consisted  of  100,000 
horse  at  the  least,  with  infinite  number  of 
Camels  and  Elephants:  so  that  with  the 
whole  baggage  there  could  not  bee  lesse 
than  fiue  or  sixe  hundred  thousand  persons, 
insomuch  that  the  waters  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  them ;  a  MoBSOCke  (see  MX78- 
SnCK)  of  water  being  sold  for  a  Rupia, 
and  yet  not  enough  to  be  had"— ffawkiru^ 
in  Purduut  i.  427. 

[1615.— "  Boupiea  Jangers  {Jahdngiri)  of 
100  jnMSf  which  goeth  four  for  five  ordinary 
roupies  of  80  jmos  called  Ccusanes  (see 
KUZ21ANNA),  and  we  value  them  at  2c.  4d. 
per  piece :  Cecaiu  (see  SICCA)  of  Amadavrs 
which  goeth  for  86  oueu;  Challennes  of  Ag^ra, 
which  goeth  for  8$  pisas," — Foster^  Letters, 
iii.  87.] 

1616,— "Rupias  monetae  genus  est,  qua- 
rum  singulae  xxvi  assibus  ^llicis  aut 
circiter  aequivalent."— Jarric,  iii.  83. 

„  "...  As  for  his  Grovemment  of 
Patau  onely,  he  gave  the  King  eleven  Leckes 
of  Rupias  (the  Rupia  is  two  shillings,  two- 
pence sterling)  .  .  .  wherein  he  had  Reg^all 
Authoritie  to  take  what  he  list,  which  was 
esteemed  at  five  thousand  horse,  the  pay  of 
every  one  at  two  hundred  Rupias  by  the 
yeare."— 5ir  T.  Roe,  in  Purchase  i.  548 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  289,  with  some  differences  of 
reading]. 

„  "They  call  the  peeces  of  money 
xoopees,  of  which  there  are  some  of  divers 
values,  the  meanest  worth  two  shillings  and 
threepence,  and  the  best  two  shillings  and 
ninepence  sterling." — Terry,  in  Purchas, 
ii.  1471. 

[  ,,  "This  money,  consisting  of  the 
two-shilling  meces  of  this  country  called 
Roopeaa."— iFb«^,  LeUert,  iv.  229.] 

1648. — "  Reducing  the  Ropie  to  four  and 
twenty  Holland  Stuyvers." — Van  Twist,  26. 

1653.—"  Roapie  est  vne  mCnoye  des  Indea 
de  la  valeur  de  W$."  (i.e.  sous), — De  la  Bovl- 
laye-U-Oouz,  ed.  1657,  p.  355. 


c.  1666.—"  And  for  a  Roiq^  (in  Bengal) 
which  is  about  half  a  Crown,  you  may  have 
20  good  Pullets  and  more  ;  Geese  and  Dacks, 
in  proportion."— JB«mier,  E.T.  p.  140 ;  [ad. 
C<mttc5>le,  438]. 

1678.—"  The  other  was  a  Goldsmith,  who 
had  coined  copper  Rupees.  "—jPyyer,  97. 

1677.— "We  do,  by  these  Presents  .  .  , 

S've  and  g^nt  unto  the  said  Governor  and 
>mpany  .  .  .  f uU  and  free  liberty,  "Power, 
and  Auuiority  ...  to  stamp  and  coin  .  .  . 
Monies,  to  be  called  and  known  by  tiie 
Name  or  Names  of  Rupees,  Pioee,  and 
BudgrookB,  or  by  such  other  Name  or 
Names  .  .  ,"—Letten  Patent  of  CharUt  II, 
In  Ckartenqfthe  EJ.  Co,,  p.  111. 

1771.—"  We  fear  the  worst  however ;  that 
is,  that  the  Government  are  about  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Company  in  the  management 
of  Affairs  in  India.  Whenever  that  happens 
it  will  be  high  Time  for  us  to  decamp.  I 
know  the  Temper  of  the  King's  Officers 
pretty  well,  and  however  they  may  decsy 
our  manner  of  acting  they  are  ready  enoogh 
to  grasp  at  the  Rupees  whenever  they  fall 
within  their  Reach."— 3fiS.  Letter  of  James 
ReMiell,  March  31. 

BUSSUD,  s.  Pers.  nuad.  The 
provisions  of  grain,  forage,  and  other 
necessaries  cot  ready  by  the  local 
officers  at  tne  camping  ground  of  a 
military  force  or  official  cortege.  The 
vernacular  word  has  some  other 
technical  meanings  (see  WUson\  but 
this  is  its  meaning  in  an  Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 

[c.  1640-50.-Ra8ad.    (See  under  TANA.) 

BUT,  s.  Hind.  raJQ^  'a  chariot.' 
Now  applied  to  a  native  carriage 
drawn  by  a  pony,  or  oxen,  and  used 
by  women  on  a  journey.  Also  applied 
to  the  car  in  which  idols  are  carried 
forth  on  festival  days.    [See  ROOK.] 

[1810-17.— "  Tippoo's  Aumil  .  .  .  wanted 
iron,  and  determmed  to  supply  himself  from 
the  rut,  (a  temple  of  carved  wood  fixed  oa 
wheels,  drawn  in  p^rooession  on  puUic 
occasions,  and  rec^uiring  many  thousand 
persons  to  effect  its  movement)." — WUh^ 
iiketehes,  Madras  reprint,  ii.  281. 

[1813.— *' In  this  camp  hackeriM  and 
ruths,  as  they  are  called  when  they  have 
four  wheels,  are  always  drawn  by  bullocks, 
and  are  used,  almost  exclusively,  by  the 
Baees,  the  Nach  girls,  and  the  bankers.** — 
RroughUm,  LdUrs,  ed.  1892,  p.  117.] 

1829.— "This  being  the  case  I  took  the 
liberty  of  taking  the  rut  and  horse  to  camp 
as  prize  property.** — i/ina.  of  John  Skdpjt^ 
ii.  183. 

BUTTEE,  BETTEE,  s.   Hind.nitfi, 

rati,  Skt.  raktikd,  from    rakta,   *r«L' 
The    seed    of    a   leguminous    creeper 
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{Abrus  preccUorttUf  L.)  sometimes  called 
country  liquorice — a  pretty  scarlet  pea 
with  a  black  spot — used  from  time 
immemorial  in  India  as  a  goldsmith's 
weight,  and  known  in  England  as 
*  Crab's  eyes.'  Mr.  Thomas  has  shown 
that  the  ancient  raUi  may  be  taken  as 
eqyal  to  1-76  grs.  Troy  (Numwmata 
Orientaliay  New  ed-,  Ft.  I.  pp.  12-14). 
This  work  of  Mr.  Thomases  contains 
interesting  information  regarding  the 
old  Indian  custom  of  basing  standard 
weights  upon  the  weight  of  seeds,  and 
we  borrow  from  his  paper  the  following 
extract  from  Manu  (viii.  132):  "The 
very  small  mote  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  a  sunbeam  passing  through 
a  lattice  is  the  first  of  quantities,  and 
men  call  it  a  trasarenu.  133.  Eight 
of  these  trasarenus  are  supposed  equal 
in  weight  to  one  minute  poppy-seed 
(likhyd%  three  of  those  seeds  are 
equal  to  one  black  mustard -seed 
(raja '  sarshapa),  and  three  of  these 
last  to  a  white  mustard-seed  (gaura- 
sarshapa).  134.  Six  white  mustard- 
seeds  are  equal  to  a  middle-sized 
barley-corn  (yava\  three  such  barley- 
corns to  one  hruhnala  (or  raktikaX 
five  krishmlas  of  gold  are  one  mdsha^ 
and  sixteen  such  mdskas  one_8uvama" 
&c.  (ibid.  p.  13).  In  the  Ain,  Abul 
Fazl  calls  the  rati!  surJch^  which  is  a 
translation  (Pers.  for  *  red ').  In  Persia 
the  seed  is  called  chashmft-i-khurHs, 
'Cock's  eye'  (see  Blochmann's  E.T.,  i. 
16  n.,  and  Jarrett,  ii.  364).  Further 
notices  of  the  rati  used  as  a  weight 
for  precious  stones  will  be  found  in 
Sir  W.  Elliot's  Coins  of  Madras  (v.  49). 
Sir  Walter's  experience  is  that  the  rati 
of  the  gem-dealers  is  a  dmibU  rati, 
and  an  approximation  to  the  manjddi 
(see  MANGELIN).  This  accounts  for 
Tavemier's  valuation  at  3^  grs. 
[Mr.  Ball  gives  the  weight  at  266  Troy 
grs.  {Taveniier,  ii.  448)/) 

c.  1676. — "At  the  mine  of  Shumdpour in 
Bengala^  they  weigh  bv  Bati'l,  and  the 
Bail  is  seven  eighths  of  a  Carat,  or  three 
grains  and  a  half."— TVim^nier,  E.T.  ii.  140  ; 
[ed.  B(Ul,  ii.  89]. 

BYOT,  s.  Ar.  ra^iyat^  from  ra'cT,  *  to 
pasture,'  meaning  originally,  according 
to  ita  etymology,  *  a  herd  at  pasture ' ; 
but  then  *  subjects'  (collectively).  It 
is  by  natives  used  for  *a  subject'  in 
India,  but  its  specific  Anglo-Indian 
ap])lication  is  to  '  a  tenant  of  the  soil ' ; 
an    individual    occupying    land   as  a 


farmer  or  cultivator.  In  Turkey  the 
word,  in  the  form  raiya,  is  applied  to 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
who  are  not  liable  to  the  conscription, 
but  pay  a  poll-tax  in  lieu,  the  KJiardj, 
or  Jwya  (see  JEZ7A). 

[1609.— ''Biats  orclownes."  (See  under 
DOAI.)] 

1776.  —  "  For  some  period  after  the 
creation  of  the  world  there  was  neither 
Magistrate  nor  Punishment  .  .  .  and  the 
Byots  were  nourished  with  piety  and 
monhty, "—Halhed,  Oeriioo  Code,  41. 

1789.— 
'*  To  him  in  a  body  the  Byots  complain'd 

That  their  houses  were  burnt,  ana  their 
cattle  distrain'd." 
The  Letters  rf  Simpkin  the  Second^  &c.  11. 

1790.— **  A  raiyot  is  rather  a  farmer  than 
a  husbandman."— Co/e&roofe,  in  £(/<?,  42. 

1809.— "The  ryots  were  all  at  work  in 
their  fields.  "—Zorrf  Valentiay  ii.  127. 

1813.— 
"  And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate, 
To  snatch  the  Basrahs  from  their  fate." 
Byron^  Bride  of  Ahydos. 

1820.— "An  ao^uaintance  with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants,  but  particularly  of 
the  rayets,  the  various  tenures  .  .  .  the 
Agreements  usual  among  them  regarding 
cultivation,  and  between  them  and  soucars 
(see  80WCAB)  respecting  loans  and  ad- 
vances ...  is  essential  to  a  judge." — .Sir 
T.  Munroy  in  Life,  ii.  17. 

1870.— "Ejrotisaword  which  is  much  .  .  . 
misused.  It  is  Arabic,  but  no  doubt  comes 
through  the  Persian.  It  means  *  protected 
one,*  'subject,'  *a  commoner,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ^  Rates*  or  *  noble.'  In 
a  native  mouth,  to  the  present  day,  it  is  used 
in  this  sense,  and  not  in  that  of  tenant." — 
Si/stems  of  Land  Tenure  (Cobden  Club),  166. 

The  title  of  a  newspaper,  in  English 
but  of  native  editing,  published  for 
some  years  Imck  in  Calcutta,  corre- 
sponds to  what  is  here  said  ;  it  is  Races 
and  Baiyat. 

1877.— "The  great  financial  distinction 
between  the  followers  of  Islam  .  .  .  and 
the  rasraha  or  infidel  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
was  the  payment  of  haratch  or  capitation 
tux."- FiW«y,  ff.  ofOreecf,  v.  22  (ed.  1877). 

1884.—"  Using  the  rights  of  conquest  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Normans  in  England,  the 
Turks  had  everywhere,  excei>t  in  the 
Cyclades,  .  .  .  seized  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  most  fertile  lands.  Hence  they 
formed  the  landlord  class  of  Greece  ;  whilst 
the  BayallB,  as  the  Turks  style  their  non- 
Mussulman  subjects,  usually  farmed  the 
territories  of  their  masters  on  the  inelayer 
system."  —  Afwray'*  Handbook  for  Grtect 
(by  A.  F.  Yule)^  p.*  54. 
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BYOTWABBY,  adj.  A  techni- 
cality of  modem  coinage.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  ra'iyatwdr^  formed  from  the  pre- 
ceding. The  ryotuxirry  system  is  that 
under  which  tne  settlement  ior  land 
revenue  is  made  directly  bv  the  Govern- 
ment agency  with  each  individual 
cultivator  holding  land,  not  with  the 
village  community,  nor  with  any 
middleman  or  landlord,  payment  bein^ 
also  received  directly  from  every  such 
individual.  It  is  the  system  which 
chiefly  prevails  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency ;  and  was  elaborated  there  in 
its  present  form  mainly  by  Sir  T. 
Munro. 

1824.— ''It  haa  been  objected  to  the 
ryotwM  system  that  it  produces  unequal 
assessment  and  destroys  ancient  rights  and 
privileges:  but  these  opinions  seem  to 
originate  in  some  misapprehension  of  its 
nature." — Minutes^  &c.,  of  Sir  T.  Munro, 
i.  265.  We  may  observe  that  the  spelling 
here  is  not  Munro's.  The  Editor,  Sir  A. 
Arbuthnot,  has  followed  a  system  (see 
Preface,  p.  x.) ;  and  we  see  in  Oleig't  Life 
(iii.  855)  that  Munro  wrote  'Bayetwar.* 


s 


SABAIO,  QABAIO,  &c.,  n.p.    The 

name  generally  given  by  the  Portu- 
guese writers  to  the  idahonimedan 
prince  who  was  in  possession  of  Goa 
when  they  arrived  in  India,  and  who 
had  lived  much  there.  He  was  in  fact 
that  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Bah- 
mani  kingdom  of  the  Deccan  who,  in 
the  division  that  took  place  on  the 
decay  of  the  dynasty  towards  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  became  the 
founder  of  the  'Adil  Shahi  family 
which  reigned  in  Bijapur  from  1489 
to  the  end  of  the  following  century 
(see  IDALCAN).  His  real  name  was 
Al)dul  Muzaftar  Yusuf,  with  the  sur- 
name Sahdl  or  Savdt,  There  does  not 
seem  any  ground  for  rejecting  the  in- 
telligent statement  of  De  Barros  (II. 
v.  2)  that  he  had  this  name  from  being 
a  native  of  Sdvd  in  Persia  [see  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  xxiii.  404].  Garcia  de  Orta 
doea  not  seem  to  liave  been  aware  of 
this  history,  and  he  derives  the  name 
from  Sahib  (see  below),  apparently  a 
mere  guess,  though  not  an  unnatural 
one.  Mr.  BircWaswrmise  (Alboquerque, 
ii.  82),  with  these  two  old  and  obvious 


sources  of  suggestion  before  him,  that 
"  the  word  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  sipdhi^  Arabic,  a  soldier,"  is  ouite 
inadmissible  (nor  is  npd^  Arabic). 
[On  this  word  Mr.  Whitewaj  writers : 
"J[n  his  explanation  of  this  word  Sir 
H.  Tule  has  been  misled  by  Barrus. 
Couto  (Dec.  iv.  Bk.  10  ch.  4)  is  con- 
clusive, where  he  says :  'This  Cufo 
extended  the  limits  of  his  role  as  far 
as  he  could  till  he  went  in  person  to 
conquer  the  island  of  Goa,  which  was 
a  valuable  possession  for  its  income, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  lord  of 
Canara,  called  Savay,  a  vassal  of  the 
King  of  Canara,  who  then  had  his 
heaoquarters  at  what  we  call  Old  Cnia. 
.  .  .  As  there  was  much  jungle  here, 
Savay,  the  lord  of  Goa,  had  certain 
houses  where  he  stayed  for  hunting. 
.  .  .  These  houses  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  Hindu  Savay^  as  they 
are  called  the  Savayo's  house,  where 
for  many  years  the  Governors  of  India 
lived.  As  our  Jo&o  de  Barros  could 
not  get  true  information  of  these 
thin^  he  confounded  the  name  of 
the  Hindu  Savay  with  that  of  Cufo 
(?  Yusuf)  Adil  Shah,  savinc  in  ^the 
5th  Book  of  his  2nd  Decaae  that  when 
we  went  to  India  a  Moor  called  Soay 
was  lord  of  Goa,  that  we  ordinarily 
called  him  Sabayo,  and  that  he  was 
a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the  Deccan^  a 
Persian,  and  native  of  the  city  of 
Sawa.  At  this  his  sons  laughe<i 
heartily  when  we  read  it  to  them, 
saying  that  their  father  was  anything 
but  a  Turk,  and  his  name  anything 
but  (^fo.'  This  passage  makes  it 
clear  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
the  Hindu  title  StiwfJ,  Hind.  Seiirtii, 
'having  the  excess  of  a  fourth,*  *a 
quarter  better  than  other  people,* 
which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Jaypur.  To  show  that  it 
was  more  or  less  well  known,  1  may 
point  to  the  little  State  of  Sunda, 
which  lay  close  to  Goa  on  the  S.E., 
of  which  the  Raja  was  of  the  Vijaya- 
nacar  family.  This  little  State  became 
independent  after  the  destruction  of 
Viiayanagar,  and  remained  in  existence 
till  absorbed  by  Tippoo  Sultan.  In 
this  State  Sivxti  was  a  common 
honorific  of  the  ruling  family.  At 
the  same  time  Barros  was  not  alone 
in  calling  Adil  Shah  the  Sabldo  (see 
Alboqnerque,  Cartas,  p.  24X  where  the 
name  occurs.  The  mistake  ha%ing 
been  made,  everyone  accepted  it'^ 
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Tliere  u  a  story,  related  as  un- 
questionable by  Firishta,  that  the 
8abaio  was  in  reality  a  son  of  the 
Turkish     Sultan    Aga     Murad      (or 

*  Aniurath ')  II.,  who  was  saved  from 
murder  at  his  father's  death,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  'Imad-ud-din, 
a  Persian  merchant  of  Sava,  by  whom 
he  was  brought  up.  In  his  youth  he 
sought  his  fortune  in  India,  and  being 
soki  as  a  slave,  and  going  through  a 
succession  of  adventures,  reached  his 
hi^h  position  in  the  Deccan  {Brtggs, 
Fii-iitfUa^  iii.  7-8). 

1510. — "  But  when  Afonso  Dalboquerque 
took  GkML,  it  would  be  about  40  years  more 
or  less  since  the  ij^baio  had  taken  it  from 
the  Hindoos." — JJaUHxpifrque^  ii.  96. 

„  '*  In  this  island  (Goa  called  OogdS 
there  is  a  fortress  near  the  sea,  wallea 
round  after  our  manner,  in  which  there  is 
sometimes  a  captain  called  Savaiii,  who  has 
400  Mamelukes,  he  himself  being  also  a 
Mameluke.  .  .  ."— FarfA^o,  116. 

1516. — *' Going  further  along  the  coast 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  river,  which  sends 
two  arms  into  the  sea,  making  between 
them  an  island,  on  which  stands  the  city 
of  Goa  belonging  to  Daquem  (Doccan),  and 
it  was  a  principality  ot  itself  with  other 
districts  aajoining  in  the  interior ;  and  in  it 
there  was  a  great  Lord,  as  vassal  of  the 
said  King  (of  Deccan)  called  SatMiyo,  who 
being  a  good  soldier,  well  mannered  and 
experienced  in  war,  this  lordship  of  Goa 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  that  he  might  con- 
tiniiallv  make  war  on  the  King  of  Narsinga, 
as  he  did  until  his  death.  And  then  he  left 
this  city  to  his  son  Cabaym  Hydal^an.  ..." 
— liarrotf  Lisbon  ea.  287. 

1563. — *'  0.  .  .  .  And  returning  to  our 
subject,  as  Adel  in  Persian  means  *  justice,' 
they  called  the  prince  of  these  territories 
Adelham,  as  it  were  *  Lord  of  Justice.' 

'*A.  A  name  highly  inappropriate,  for 
neither  he  nor  the  rest  of  them  are  wont  to 
do  justice.  But  tell  me  also  why  in  Spain 
they  call  him  the  Sabaio  ? 

*'  0.  Some  have  told  me  that  he  was  so 
called  because  they  used  to  call  a  Captain 
by  this  name ;  but  I  afterwards  came  to 
know  that  in  fact  saibo  in  Arabic  means 

*  lord.'  .  .  ,*'— Garcia,  f.  36. 

SABLE-FISH.    See  HILSA. 

SADRAS,  SADBA8PATAM,  n.p. 
This  name  of  a  place  42  m.  south  of 
Madras,  the  seat  of  an  old  Dutch 
factory,  was  proljably  shaped  into  the 
usual  form  m  a  sort  of  conformity 
with  Madras  or  Madraspatam.  The 
correct  name  is  Sadurai,  but  it  is 
sometimes  made  into  Sadrang-  and 
SJiatranj-pcUam,  [The  Madras  Gloss, 
gives  Tarn.  Skaihuraiigojypaianam,  Skt. 


ckatur-€mgay  *the  four  military  anus, 
infantry,  cavalry,  elephants  and  cars.*] 
Fryer  (p.  28)  calls  it  Sandmslapatam, 
which  IS  probahly  a  misprint  for 
SandrastapcUam, 

1672.— "From  Tirepoplier  you  come  .  .  . 
to  Badraspatam,  where  our  people  have  a 
FeLCtory,"—Baldaeut,  152. 

1726.—"  The  name  of  the  place  is  properly 
Sadrangapatain ;  but  for  short  it  is  also 
called  Sadranipatain,  and  most  commonly 
Sacbnuipatain.  In  the  Tellinga  it  indicates 
the  name  of  the  founder,  and  in  Persian 
it  means  *  thousand  troubles'  or  the  Shah- 
board  which  we  call  chess."  —  Valmtijn, 
Cfioromandel,  11.  The  curious  explanation 
of  Shcttranj  or  'chess,'  as  *a  thousand 
troubles,' is  no  doubt  some  popular  etymo- 
logy ;  such  as  P.  tad-^'anj,  *  a  hundred 
gnefs.'  The  word  is  really  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  from  C?iaturangam,  literally,  'quad- 
ripartite ' ;  the  four  constituent  parts  of 
an  army,  viz.  horse,  foot,  chariots  and 
elephants. 

[1727.— "SadenwB,  or  BadezassPatam." 
(See  under  LONO-CLOTH.)] 

c.  1780.— "J'avois  pens^  que  Badras  au- 
roit  6t6  le  lieu  oh  devoient  finir  mes  con- 
trariety et  mes  courses." — Haafner,  i.  141. 

„  "*Non,  je  ne  suis  point  Anglois,* 
m'^criai-je  avec  indignation  et  transport; 
'je  suis  un  Hollandois  de  Badringapat- 
nam.'  "—Ibid,  191. 

1781.— "The  chief  officer  of  the  French 
now  despatched  a  summons  to  the  English 
commandant  of  the  Fort  to  surrender,  and 
the  commandant,  not  being  of  opinion  he 
could  resist  .  .  .  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
proceeded  by  sea  in  boats  to  Budmng 
Puttirn."— ^.  ofHydurNaiiy  447. 

SAFFLOWEE,  s.  The  flowers  of 
the  annual  Garihamus  tijidcrius^  L. 
(N.O.  Compositae),  a  considerable 
article  of  export  from  India  for  use 
of  a  red  dye,  and  sometimes,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  dried  flowers  to 
sall'ron,  termed  *  bastard  saffron.'  The 
colouring  matter  of  safliower  is  the 
basis  of  rmige.  The  name  is  a  curious 
modification  of  words  by  the  *  striving 
after  meaning.'  For  it  points,  in  the 
flrst  half  of  the  name,  to  the  analosv 
with  saffron,  and  in  the  second  half, 
to  the  object  of  trade  being  a  flower. 
But  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
meanings  forms  any  real  element  in 
the  word.  Safflower  appears  to  be  an 
eventual  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  thing,  ^usfur.  This  word 
we  find  in  medieval  trade-lists  (e.g. 
in  Pegolotti)  to  take  various  forms 
such  as  asjiore,  atfroU^  astifore,  zaffrole, 
saffiore;  from  the  last  of  which  the 
transition  to  safflower  is  natural.     In 
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the  old  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna 
it  seems  to  be  called  Crocus  hortularmSy 
for  the  corresponding  Arabic  is  given 
haafor,  Anotner  Arabic  name  for  this 
article  is  kurtum^  which  we  presume 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  lx>tanist's 
carthamus.  In  Hind,  it  is  called 
kusumbha  or  husum,  Bretschneider 
remarks  that  though  the  two  plants, 
saffron  and  safflower,  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance,  and  belong  to 
two  different  families  and  classes  of 
the  nat.  system,  there  has  been  a 
certain  confusion  between  them  among 
almost  all  nations,  including  the 
Chinese. 

c.  1200.  —  "Usfur  ,  .  .  Abu  Hanifa, 
This  pliant  yields  a  colourinp;  matter,  used 
in  dyeing.  There  are  two  kinds,  cultivated 
and  wild,  both  of  which  grow  in  Arabia,  and 
the  seeds  of  which  are  called  at-kur^um," — 
Ibn  Baithar,  ii.  196. 

c.  1343. — ''Afflore  vuol  esser  fresco,  e 
asciutto,  e  oolorito  rosso  in  colore  di  buon 
zafferano,  e  non  giallo,  e  chiaro  a  modo  di 
femminella  di  zanerano,  e  che  non  sia  tras- 
andato,  che  quando  h  vecchio  e  trasandato  si 
spolverizza,  e  fae  vermini." — PegoloUiy  872. 

1612.— "The  two  Indian  ships  aforesaid 
did  discharge  these  goods  following  .  .  . 
ooefar,  which  is  a  red  die,  great  quantitie. " 
— Capt,  SariSf  in  Purchatj  i.  347. 

[1667-8.—".  .  .  madder,  safilower,  arffoll, 
castoreum.  .  .  ." — Ligt  of  Ooods  imported,  in 
Birdxoood,  Report  on  Old  Records,  76.] 

1810. — "Le  safran  b&tard  ou  carthame, 
nomm^  dans  le  commerce  »(\franon,  est 
appel^  par  les  Arabes  .  .  .  osfour  ou  .  .  . 
Kortom.  Suivant  M.  Sonnini,  le  premier 
nom  d^signe  la  plante ;  et  le  second,  ses 
graines." — Silv,  cU  Sacy,  Note  on  AhdaXlaiif, 
p.  123. 

1813.— "  Safflower  {Cttssom,  Hind.,  At- 
four  Arab.)  is  the  flower  of  an  annualplant, 
the  Carthamut  tinctorivs,  growing  in  Bengal 
and  other  parts  of  India,  which  when  well- 
cured  is  not  easily  distingaishable  from 
saflfron  by  the  eye,  though  it  has  nothing  of 
its  smell  or  taste." — Milbum,  ii.  288. 

SAFFBON,s.  Arah.  za^ardn.  The 
true  saffron  {Grocus  saiiviis,  L.)  in 
India  is  cultivated  in  Kashmir  only. 
In  South  India  this  name  is  given  to 
turmeric,  which  the  Portuguese  called 
acafrao  da  terra  (*  country  saffron.') 
The  Hind,  name  is  AaZd£i,  or  in  the 
Deccan  halad,  [Skt.  haridra,  hari, 
•green,  yellow'].  Garcia  de  Orta  calls 
it  croco  Indiaco,  *  Indian  saffron.' 
Indeed,  Dozy  shows  that  the  Arab. 
kurkum  for  turmeric  (whence  the  bot. 
Lat.  curcuma)  is  probably  taken  from 
the     Greek     KpdKos     or     obi.     KphKov. 


Moodeen  Sherif  says  that  kurkum  is 
applied  to  saffron*  in  many  Persian 
and  other  writers. 

c.  1200.— "The  Persians  call  this  root  a/- 
Hard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Basn  call  it 
cd' Kurkum,  and  at- Kurkum  is  Saffrtm. 
They  call  these  plants  Saffron  because  they 
dye  yeUow  in  the  same  way  as  Saffron 
does.^'— i6»  Baithar,  ii.  370. 

1563.— "72.  Since  there  is  nothinf^  else  to 
be  said  on  this  subject,  let  us  speak  of  what 
we  call  'country  saffron. ' 

"0.  This  is  a  medicine  that  should  be 
spoken  of,  since  it  is  in  use  by  the  Indian 
pnysicians ;  it  is  a  medicine  and  article  of 
trade  much  exported  to  Arabia  and  Persia. 
In  this  city  (Goa)  there  is  little  of  it,  but 
much  in  Malabar,  i.e.  in  Cananor  and 
Oalecut.  The  Canarins  call  the  root  alad; 
and  the  Malabars  sometimes  give  it  the 
same  name,  but  more  properly  call  it 
mangale,  and  the  Malays  atnkei;  the 
Persians,  darzoard,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  'yellow -wood.'  The  Arabs  call  it 
habet;  and  all  of  them,  each  in  turn,  say 
that  this  saffron  does  not  exist  in  Persia, 
nor  in  Arabia,  nor  in  Turkey,  except  what 
comes  from  India." — Ottrcia,  f.  78i*.  Further 
on  he  identifies  it  with  curcuma. 

1726.— "  Curcuma,  or  Indian  Saflkan.** — 
Valenttjn,  Chor.  42. 

SAGAB-PESHA,  s.  Camp-fol- 
lowers,  or  the  body  of  servants  in  a 
private  establishment.  The  word, 
though  usually  pronoimced  in  vulgar 
Hind,  as  written  above,  is  Pers. 
ehdgird-pesha  (lit.  shdgird,  *a  disciple, 
a  servant,'  and  pe^iOy  *  business '). 

[1767.— "SaggnrDepeasah-pay.  .  .  ."— 

In  LoH^,  513.] 

SACK),  s.  From  Malay  9dgu.  The 
farinaceous  pith  taken  out  of  the  st<;m 
of  several  species  of  a  particular  genns 
of  palm,  especially  Metroxulon  hieve^ 
Mart.,  and  M.  Rumphti,  Willd.,  found 
in  every  part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
including  the  Philippines,  wherever 
there  is  proper  soil.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
region  indicated,  including  the  \fo- 
luccas  and  N.  Guinea,  which  proljobly 
formed  the  original  habitat ;  and  in 
these  they  supply  the  sole  bread  of  the 
natives.  In  tne  remaining  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  aago  is  the  iood  only  of 
certain  wild  tribes,  or  consumed  (as  in 
Mindanao)  by  the  poor  only,  or  pre- 
pared (as  at  Singapore,  &c.)  for  export. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  five  species 
producing  the  article. 

1298.— "They  have  a  kind  of  trees  that 
produce  flour,  and  excellent  flour  it  is  for 
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food.  Thoflo  trees  are  very  tall  and  thick, 
but  have  a  very  thin  bark,  and  inside  the 
bark  they  are  crammed  with  flour." — Marco 
Poloj  Bk.  iii.  ch.  xi. 

1330.— "But  as  for  the  trees  which  pro- 
duce flour,  tis  after  this  fashion.  .  .  .  And 
the  result  is  the  best  ptuta  in  the  world, 
from  which  they  make  whatever  they  choose, 
cates  of  sorts,  and  excellent  bread,  of  which 
I,  Friar  Odoric,  have  eaten."— -M-.  OdoriCy 
in  Cathayy  &c.,  32. 

1522.  — "Their  bread  (in  Tidore)  they 
make  of  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree  like  a 
mlm-tree,  and  they  make  it  in  this  way. 
They  take  a  piece  of  this  wood,  and  extract 
from  it  certain  long  black  thorns  which  are 
situated  there;  then  they  pound  it,  and 
make  bread  of  it  which  they  call  nagn. 
They  make  provision  of  this  bread  for  their 
sea  voyages."— Pi^w/rfte,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  136. 
This  is  a  bad  description,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Sa^H'^lre,  not  the  true  sago-tree. 

1552.— "There  are  also  other  trees  which 
are  called  ^i^^ns,  from  the  pith  of  which 
bread  b  made."— CortawA^fa,  vi.  24. 

1553.—"  Generally,  although  they  have 
some  millet  and  rice,  all  the  people  of  the 
Isles  of  Maluco  eat  a  certain  food  which 
they  oill  Bainam)  which  is  the  pith  of  a  tree 
like  a  palm-tree,  except  that  the  leaf  is 
softer  and  smoother,  and  the  green  of  it  is 
rather  dark."— ^arrew.  III.  v.  6. 

1579.—" .  .  .  and  a  Kind  of  meale  which 
they  call  Bago,  made  of  the  toppes  of 
certaine  trees,  tasting  in  the  MouUi  like 
some  curds,  but  melts  away  like  sugar."— 
Drale's  Voyage,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  142. 

„  Also  in  a  list  of  "  Certaine  Wordes 
of  the  Naturall  Language  of  laua  "  ;  "  BngHy 
bread  of  the  Countrey.^'- J/aA^  iv.  246. 

c.  1690.—"  Primo  Sagos  genuina,  Malaice 
Sago,  sive  Lapia  turn,  h.e.  vera  Saffu," — 
Rumphiut,  i.  75.  (We  cannot  make  out  the 
language  of  lapia  tuni.) 

1727. — "  And  the  inland  people  subsist 
ma^tly  on  ttegOW,  the  Pith  ot  a  small  Twig 
split  and  dried  in  the  Sun." — A,  HamUton, 
ii.  93 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

SAGWIBE,  8.  A  name  applied 
often  in  books,  and,  formerly  at  least, 
in  the  colloquial  use  of  Europeaa 
settlers  and  traders,  to  the  Qomuti 
palm  or  Arenga  sacchariferay  Labill., 
which  abounds  in  the  Ind.  Archi- 
pelago, and  is  of  great  importance  in 
Its  rural  economy.  The  name  is  Port. 
tagueira  (analogous  to  palTneira\  in 
Span,  of  the  Indies  mguran^  and  no 
doubt  is  taken  from  tagu^  as  the  tree, 
thouffh  not  the  Sago-palm  of  commerce, 
afforos  a  sago  of  inferior  kind.  Its 
most  important  product,  however,  is 
the  sap,  which  is  used  as  toddy  (q.v.), 
and  wnich  in  former  days  also  afforded 
almost  all  the  sugar  used  by  natives  in 


the  islands.  An  excellent  cordage  is 
made  from  a  substance  resembling 
black  horse-hair,  which  is  found  be- 
tween the  trunk  and  the  fronds,  and 
this  is  the  gomuti  of  the  Malays, 
which  furnished  one  of  the  old  specific 
names  {Borcusus  Gamutiis,  Loureiro). 
There  is  also  found  in  a  like  position  a 
fine  cotton-like  substance  which  makes 
excellent  tinder,  and  strong  stiff  spines 
from  which  pens  are  made,  as  w^l  as 
arrows  for  the  blow-pipe,  or  Sumpitan 
(see  SABBATANE).  ''The  seeds  have 
been  made  into  a  confection,  whilst 
their  pulpy  envelope  alx)und8  in  a 
poisonous  juice — used  in  the  barbarian 
wars  of  the  natives — to  which  the 
Dutch  gave  the  appropriate  name 
of  *  hell- water'"  (Oraufurd,  Desc.  Diet. 
p.  145).  The  term  aagimre  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  toddy  or  palm- wine,  as 
\ml  be  seen  below. 

1515. — "They  use  no  sustenance  except 
the  meal  of  certain  trees,  which  trees  they 
call  Sagur,  and  of  this  they  make  bread.^' 
— Oiov,  da  Empoli,  86. 

1615. — "Oryza  tamen  magna  hie  copia, 
ingens  etiam  modus  arborum  quas  Sagoraa 
▼ocant,  quaeque  varia  suggerunt  commoda.'* 
—JarriCt  i.  201. 

1631. — ".  .  .  tertia  f  requens  est  in  Banda 
ac  reliquis  insulis  Moluocis,  quae  distillat  ex 
arbore  non  absimili  Palmae  Indicae,  isque 
potus  indi^enis  Saguifr  vocatur.  .  .  .  — 
Jac,  BorUit,  Dud,  iv.  p.  9. 

1784. — *'The  natives  drink  much  of  a 
liquor  called  Mgnixe,  drawn  from  the  palm- 
tree."— /(Wt«<,  Merguty  73. 

1820.— "The  Portuguese,  I  know  not  for 
what  reason,  and  other  European  nationa 
who  have  followed  them,  call  the  tree  and  the 
liquor  sagwlpe."— Gwir^rrf,  HUt.  i.  401. 

SAHIB,  s.  The  title  by  which,  all 
over  India,  European  gentlemen,  and 
it  mav  be  said  Europeans  generally, 
are  addressed,  and  spoken  of,  when  no 
disrespect  is  intended,  by  natives.  It 
is  also  the  general  title  (at  least  where 
Hindustani  or  Persian  is  used)  which 
is  affixed  to  the  pame  or  office  of  a 
European,  corresponding  thus  rather 
to  Monmeur  than  to  Mr.  For  Colonel 
Sahib,  Collector  Sdhib,  Lord  Sdhib,  and 
even  Sergeant  Sdhtb  are  thus  used,  as 
well  as  the  general  vocative  Sdltib  I 
'  Sir ! '  In  other  Hind,  use  the  word 
is  equivalent  to  '  Master ' ;  and  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  specific  title 
both  among  Hindus  and  Musulmans, 
e,g.  Appa  Sdliiby  Tipu  Sdfiiby  and 
genericfiuly  is  affixed  to  the  titles  of 
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men  of  rank  when  indicated  by  those 
titles,  as  KKAn  SO^ib,  Nawdb  Sditib, 
Rajd  Sd^tb.  The  word  is  Arabic,  and 
originally  means  *a  co|j;ipanion' ;  (some- 
times a  companion  of  Mahommed). 
[In  the  Arabian  Nights  it  is  the  title 
of  a  Wazir  {Burton,  i.  218).] 

1678.—".  .  .  To  which  the  subtle  Heathen 
replied,  Bahab  (i.e.  Sir),  why  will  you  do 
more  than  the  Creator  meant  ?  — Fryety  417. 

1689.— "Thus  the  distracted  Husband  in 
his  Indian  English  oonfest,  English  fashion, 
Sab,  best  fashion,  have  one  Wife  best  for 
one  Husband." — Ovington,  826. 

1853.— "He  was  told  that  a  'Sahib' 
wanted  to  speak  with  him." — OaJcfieUL^  ii. 
252. 

1878.—**.  .  .  forty  Elephants  and  five 
Sahibs  with  ^ns  and  innumerable  fol- 
lowers."— Life  m  the  Mofussil,  i  194. 

[ST.  DEAVES,  n.p.  A  corruption 
of  the  name  of  the  island  of  Sandmp 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  situated  ofif  the 
lOiist  of  Chittagong  and  Noakhali, 
which  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  awful  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  the  cyclone  of  1876. 

[  1688. — "  From  Chittagaum  we  sailed  away 
the  29th  January,  after  had  sent  small 
vessels  to  search  round  the  Island  St. 
Deaves."  — In  Yule,  Hedges*  Diary,  Hak. 
See.  II.  Ixxx.] 

SAINT  JOHN'S,  n.p. 

a.  An  Enclish  sailor's  corruption, 
which  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
place  in  our  maps.  It  is  the  Sinddn 
of  the  old  Arab  Geographers,  and  was 
the  first  durable  settling-place  of  the 
Parsee  refugees  on  their  emigration 
to  India  in  the  8th  century.  [Dosa- 
bhai  Framji,  Hist,  of  the  Parsis,  i.  30.] 
The  proper  name  of  the  place,  which 
is  in  lat,  20"  12'  and  lies  88  m.  north 
of  Bombay,  is  apparently  Sajdm  (see 
Hid.  of  Cambayy  in  Bo.  Govt.  SeleetionSy 
No.  xxvi.,  N.S.,  p.  52),  but  it  is 
commonly  called  Sanjdn.  E.  B.  East- 
wick  in  /.  Bo.  As.  Soc.  R.  i.  167,  gives 
a  Translation  from  the  Persian  of  the 
"  /^i^foA-t-Sanjan,  or  History  of  the 
arrival  and  settlement  of  the  Parsees 
in  India."  Sanjan  is  about  3  m.  from 
the  little  river-mouth  port  of  Um- 
bargam.  "Evidence  of  the  greatness 
of  Sanjan  is  found,  for  miles  around, 
in  old  foundations  and  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  of  very  superior  quality." — 
Bmnh.  Gazetteer,  vol.  xiv.  302,  [and  for 
medieval  references  to  the  place,  ibid, 
I.  Pt.  i.  262,  620  seq.]. 


0.  1150.— "Sindftn  is  1|  mile  £raiii  the 
sea.  .  .  .  The  town  is  hu^e  and  has  an 
extensive  oommeroe  both  m  exports  and 
imports."— ^rin,  in  BUiol,  i.  85u 

0.  16W.— 
"  When  the  Dastnr  saw  the  sofl  was  good. 

He  selected  the  place  for  their  resideQee : 

The  Dastnr  named  the  spot  *^*ij***. 

And  it  became  populous  as  the  LAnd  of 
Iran.''— iTtf^oA,  &c.,  as  above,  p.  179. 

c.  1616.— "The  aldea  Nargd  ...  in  the 
lands  of  Daman  was  infested  by  Jgifci^v-ai" 
Moors  in  their /xin^,  who  oommonlj  landed 
there  for  water  and  provisions,  and  plan- 
dered  the  boats  that  entered  or  quitted  the 
river,  and  the  passengers  who  oroesad  it, 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  aldeas  adjoining  the 
river,  and  to  the  revenue  from  them,  as 
well  as  to  that  from  ^e  custom-house  of 
Sangena.  "—Bocarro,  Deeada,  670. 

1628. — "La  mattina  SQguente,  fattogiomo^ 
scoprimmo  terra  di  lontano  .  .  .  in  un  luti^ro 
pooo  disooeto  da  Bassatn,  che  gl'  InglcsQ 
chiamano  Terra  di  San  Oiovaimi  ;  ma  nelU 
carta  da  navigare  vidi  esser  notato,  in  Iingir& 
Portoghese,  ool  nome  d'i^Aos  das  nooov,  o 
'isole  dello  vaoche*  al  modo  nostro.**— /^. 
della  Voile,  ii.  500 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  16]. 

1630.— "It  happened  that  in  safety  they 
made  to  the  land  of  St.  lohns  on  the  shoares 
of  India."— Zoiti,  Tke  Heiigion  of  the  /'/r- 
«<»»,  3. 

1644. — "  Besides  these  four  posts  there 
are  in  the  said  district  four  Tanadarlaa 
(see  TANADAB),  or  different  Captaanshipcs 
called  Samgte  (St.  John's),  Danu.  Maim, 
and  Trapor/^— Awarro  (Port.  MS.). 

1673.—"  In  a  WeeVs  Time  we  turned  it 
up,  sailing  by  Ba^ein,  Tarapore,  Valentine's 
Peak,  St.  John's,  and  Daman,  the  last  City 
northward  on  the  Continent,  belonging  to 
the  Portuguese." — Fryer,  82. 

1808. —  "They  (the  Parsee  emigrant* i 
landed  at  Dien,  and  lived  there  19  years; 
but,  disliking  the  place  .  .  .  the  greater 
part  of  them  left  it  and  came  to  the  Ouxerat 
coast,  in  vessels  which  anchored  off  S^fjaa, 
the  name  of  a  town." — R,  r 


1813.— "The  Parsees  or  Guebr«s  .  .  . 
continued  in  this  place  (Diu)  for  some  time, 
and  then  crossing  the  GuliA.  landed  at 
Sman,  near  Nunsaree,  which  is  a  litUe  to 
the  southward  of  Surat." — Forbes^  Or.  Mem. 
i.  109 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  78]. 

1841.— "The  high  land  of  St.  John,  about 
3  leagues  inland,  has  a  regular  appearance. 
.  .  ."—Horsburgh's  Directory,  ed.  1841,  i.  470. 

1872. — "In  connexion  with  the  landing 
of  the  Parsis  at  ^^"j^'".  in  the  early  part 
of  the  8th  century,  there  still  exist  copies 
of  the  15  Sanskrit  Sloias,  in  which  their 
Mobeds  explained  their  religion  to  Jad^ 
Jiknk,  the  Kftja  of  the  place,  and  the  reply 
he  gKve  them." — Jnd.  Antij.  i.  214.  The 
Slokas  are  given.  See  them  also  in  Domihai 
FramjVs  Htst,  of  the  Parsees,  L  81. 

b.    ST.   JOHire    ISLAMBi,    n.p. 

This  again  is  a   corruption  of   Stm^ 
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jSVian,  or  more  correctly  Slutiig-chuang^ 
the  Chinese  name  of  an  island  aboiit  60 
or  70  miles  S.W.  of  Macao,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  Biver,  the  place  where  St 
Francis  Xavier  died,  and  was  originally 
buried. 

1552.— "Inde  noa  ad  Bmolannm,  Sinaroxn 
insulam  a  Cantone  millia  pas.  drciter  cxx 
Deus  perduzit  inoolumes.  —  iScft*.  Franc, 
JCat^eni  EpUa,,  Pragae  1667,  IV.  xiv. 

1687.—"  We  came  to  Anchor  the  same 
Bav,  on  the  N.£.  end  of  St.  John's  Island. 
This  Island  is  in  Lat.  about  32  d.  80  min. 
North,  lying  on  the  S.  Coast  of  the  Province 
of  Quantung  or  Canton  in  China,,*' — Dampier, 
i.  406. 

1727.— "A  Portuguese  Ship  .  .  .  being 
near  an  Island  on  that  Coast,  called  after 
St.  JnaiLi  some  Gentlemen  aud  Priests  went 
ashore  for  Diversion,  and  accidentally  found 
the  Saint's  Body  uncorrupted,  and  carried 
it  Passenger  to  Goa." — A,  HamiUon^  i.  252  ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  255]. 

1780.— "St.  John's,"  in  Z>uii»'«  New  Di- 
rectory, 472. 

c.  ST.  .JOHN'S  ISLANDS.  This 
is  also  the  chart-name,  and  popular 
European  name,  of  two  islands  about 
6  m.  S.  of  Singapore,  the  chief  of 
which  is  properly  Pulo  Sikajang,  [or 
as  Denny s  (Desc.  Diet,  321)  writes  the 
word,  Pulo  Skijang]. 

SATVA,  s.  A  worshipper  of  i^iva ; 
Skt.  $aivay  adj.,  'belonging  to  Siva.' 

1651. — "  The  second  sect  of  the  Bramins, 
*  Seivui '  ...  by  name,  say  that  a  certain 
Egwara  is  the  supreme  among  the  gods,  and 
that  all  the  others  are  subject  to  him." — 
Rogerius,  17. 

1867.— "This  temple  is  reckoned,  I  be- 
lieve, the  holiest  shrine  in  India,  at  least 
among  the  Shaivitefl."— itp.  MUman^  in 
Menufirt,  p.  48. 

SAItA,  8.  Hind,  sdldy  'brother-in- 
law,'  i,e.  wife's  brother ;  but  used 
elliptically  as  a  low   term  of  abuse. 

[1856.—"  Another  reason  (for  infanticide) 
is  the  blind  pride  which  makes  them  hate 
that  any  man  should  call  them  sala,  or 
Sussoor — brother-in-law,  or  father-in-law." 
—Forbes,  Jtdt  Mdidy  ed.  1878,  616.] 

1881. — "Another  of  these  popular  Paris 
fla3rings  \B*eita  toeur  t  *  which  is  as  insulting 
A  remark  to  a  Parisian  as  the  apparently 
harmless  remark  s&lft,  'brother-in-law,'  is 
to  a  Hindoo."— i&i<.  Rev.,  Sept.  10,  326. 

SALAAM,  s.  A  salutation; 
properly  oral  salutation  of  Mahom- 
meoana  to  each  other.    Arab,  mlam^ 


*  peace.'    Used  for  any  act  of  saluta- 
tion ;  or  for  *  compliments.' 

[c.  60  B.C.— 
"  'AW  €1  fUw  Zipoiifffrl  "SaXA/i,"  €i  S' 

"  Nai«tof,"  el  «*  'EXXiyr  "  Xatpe"-  t»  S' 

a^b  0p(i<ror.** 
— MeUagroif  in  Antholbgia  PalcUina,  vii.  149. 

The  point  is  that  he  has  been  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  says  good-bye  now  to  his 
various  resting-places  in  their  own  tongue.] 

1518.— "The  ambassador  (of  Bisnagar) 
entering  the  door  of  the  chamber,  the  €k>- 
vemor  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he  was 
seated,  and  stood  up  while  the  ambassador 
made  him  great  oalema."— Correez,  Lendae, 
II.  i.  377.    See  also  p.  431. 

1552.— "The  present  having  been  seen  he 
took  the  letter  of  the  Governor,  and  read  it 
to  him,  and  having  read  it  told  him  how  the 
(governor  sent  him  his  ^ema,  and  was  at 
his  command  with  all  his  fleet,  and  with  all 
the  Portuguese.  .  .  ."—CcutaiUieday  iii.  445. 

1611.— "Calema.  The  salutation  of  an 
inferior." — uobarruviat,  Sp,  Did.  8.v. 

1626.—"  Hee(Selim  i.e.  Jahanglr)  tumeth 
ouer  his  Beadee,  and  saith  so  many  words, 
to  wit  three  thousand  and  two  hundred, 
and  then  presenteth  himself  to  the  people  to 
receive  their  salames  or  good  morrow.  ..." 
— PurchcLSf  Pilgrimage^  51». 

1638. — "  En  entrant  ils  se  salUent  de  leur 
Salom  qu'ils  accompagnent  d'vne  profonde 
inclination."— Jfan</«/jf/o,  Pari.s,  1659,  223. 

1648.—"  ...  this  salutation  they  call 
salam  ;  and  it  is  made  with  bending  of  the 
body,  and  laying  of  the  right  hand  upon 
the  head."— Kaa  TwiU,  55. 

1689.  —  "  The  Salem  of  the  Religious 
Bramins,  is  to  join  their  Hands  together, 
and  spreading  them  flrst,  make  a  motion 
towards  their  Head,  and  then  stretch  them 
out." — Ovinfftoriy  183. 

1694.  —  "  The  Town  Oonlcopolies,  and 
chief  inhabitants  of  Egmore,  came  to  make 
their  Salaam  to  the  President."— W^A<«r/«-, 
i.  281. 

1717.— "I  wish  the  Priests  in  Tranquebar 
a  Thousand  fold  Schalam."— /''/a7t»v'«  Acct, 
62. 

1809.—"  The  old  priest  was  at  the  door, 
and  with  his  head  uncovered,  to  make  his 
salaams."- Z^.  Valetuioy  i.  273. 

1813.— 
"  *  Ho  !  who  art  thou  ? '— *  This  low  salam 
Replies,  of  Moslem  faith  I  am.'  " 

Byron,  The  Ovaour, 

1832. — "  II  me  rendit  tons  les  salams  que 
je  fis  autrefois  au 'Grand  MogoL" — Jacque- 
numty  Corresp,  ii.  137. 

1844. — "All  chiefs  who  have  made  their 
salam  are  entitled  to  carry  arms  person- 
ally. "-6?.  0.  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  2. 

flAT.AIT^  8.  A  singular-looking 
fruit,  sold  and  eaten  in  the  Malay 
regions,  described    in    the  quotation. 
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It  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  latan 
{Scdacca  edulis)^  of  which  the  Malay 
name  is  rotan-aalaJc. 

1768-71.  —  "  The  salao  {Calamut  rotang 
xalaeca)  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  prickly 
buah,  and  has  a  singular  appearance,  being 
covered  with  scales,  like  those  of  a  lizard ; 
it  is  nutritious  and  well  tasted,  in  flavour 
somewhat  resembling  a  raspberry."  —  Sta- 
varinusy  E.T.  i.  241. 

SALES,  SALEP,  s.  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  tubers  of  various 
species  of  orchis  found  in  £urope  and 
Asia,  which  from  ancient  times  have 
had  a  great  reputation  as  being  resto- 
rative and  highly  nutritious.  This 
reputation  seems  originally  to  have 
rested  on  the  *  doctrine  of  signatures,' 
but  was  due  partly  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  the  mucilage  of  saleb  has 
the  property  of  forming,  even  with 
the  addition  of  40  parts  of  water,  a 
thick  jelly.  Good  modem  authorities 
quite  disbelieve  in  the  virtues  ascribed 
to  mUbj  though  a  decoction  of  it, 
spiced  and  sweetened,  makes  an  agree- 
able drink  for  invalids.  Saleb  is 
identified  correctly  by  Ibn  Baithar 
with  the  Satyrium  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen.  The  full  name  in  Ar.  (an- 
alogous to  the  Greek  orchis)  is  Khusi- 
al-dui'lab,  i.e.  ^testicultts  vulpia* ;  but 
it  is  commonly  known  in  India  as 
sa^lab  mifrl,  i.e.  Salep  of  Egypt,  or 
popularly  salep-misry.  In  Upper  India 
mub  is  derived  from  various  species 
of  Eulophia,  found  in  Kashmir  and 
the  Lower  Himalaya.  Saloop,  which 
is,  or  used  to  be,  supplied  hot  in  winter 
mornings  by  itinerant  vendors  in  the 
streets  of  London,  is,  we  believe,  a 
representative  of  Saleb ;  but  we  do 
not  know  from  what  it  is  prepared. 
[In  1889  a  correspondent  to  Notes  dc 
Qiieries  (7  ser.  vii.  36)  stated  that 
"  within  the  last  twenty  years  saloop 
vendors  might  have  been  seen  plying 
their  trade  in  the  streets  of  London. 
The  term  saloop  was  also  applied  to 
an  infusion  of  the  sassafras  hark  or 
wood.  In  Pereira's  Materia  Medica^ 
published  in  1850,  it  is  stated  that 
*  sassafras  tea,  flavoured  with  milk 
and  sugar,  is  sold  at  daybreak  in  the 
streets  of  London  under  the  name  of 
saloop.'  Saloop  in  balls  is  still  sold 
in  London,  and  comes  mostly  from 
Smyrna."] 

In  the  first  quotation  it  is  doubtful 
what  is  meant  oy  salif;  but  it  seems 


possible  that  the  traveller  mav  not 
have  recognised  the  tha^lab^  ga'lab  in 
its  Indian  pronunciation. 

c.  1340.  —  "  After  that,  they  fixed  the 
amount  of  provision  to  be  given  by  the 
Sultan,  viz.  1000  Indian  rttU  of  floor  .  .  . 
1000  of  meat,  a  large  number  of  rifis  (hov 
many  I  don't  now  remember)  of  ngar,  of 
ffhee,  of  sallf,  of  areca,  and  1000  leaves  of 
betel."— /6a  Baiuia,  iii.  382. 

1727.— **  They  have  a  froit  caUed  Salob, 
about  the  size  of  a  Peach,  but  without  & 
stone.  They  dry  it  hard  .  .  .  and  be^ 
beaten  to  Powder,  they  drees  it  as  Tea  aLd 
Coffeeare.  .  .  .  They  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  a  great  restorative.  — A,  HamiUtm,  i.  125  ; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  126]. 

[1754. — In  his  list  of  Indian  drags  Ivea 
(p.  44)  gives  <*Rad.  Salop,  Peraia  Rs.  3S 
per  mannd.'*] 

1888.—"  Saleb  Miaree,  a  medicine,  oomea 
(a  little)  from  Russia.  It  is  considered  a> 
good  nutritive  for  the  human  oonstitntaon, 
and  is  for  this  purpose  powdered  and  taken 
with  milk.  It  is  in  the  form  of  flat  ovml 
pieces  of  about  80  grains  each.  ...  It  is 
sold  at  2  or  3  Rupees  per  ounce." — Zarst, 
of  arttclet  found  in  Bazars  of  Cahool.  In 
Pnnjab  Trade  Report,  1862,  App.  vl 

1882  (?).— "Here  we  knock  against  mn 
ambulant  lalep-shop  (a  kind  of  tea  which 
people  drink  on  winter  mornings);  there 
ogamst  roaming  oil,  salt^  or  water- vendors^ 
bakers  carrying  brown  bread  on  wooden 
trays,  pedlars  with  cakea,  fellows  offering' 
dainty  little  bits  of  meat  to  the  Imowing- 
purchaser." — Levbma,  The  CapitaiofCyprttf^ 
ezt.  in  Si.  James* t  OazeOe,  Sept.  10. 

SALEM,  n^.  A  town  and  inland 
district  of  S.  India.  Properly  Shelam^ 
which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  C^teroy 
the  name  of  tne  anciont  monarchy  in 
which  this  district  was  embraced. 
["According  to  one  theory  the  town 
of  Salem  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Seran  or  Sheran,  and  occasionally  to 
have  been  named  Sherahm ;  when  S. 
India  was  divided  between  the  three 
dynasties  of  Chola,  Sera  and  Pandia, 
according  to  the  generally  accepted 
belief,  Karur  was  the  place  where  the 
three  territorial  divisions  met ;  the 
boundary  was  no  doubt  subject  to 
vicissitu(ies,  and  at  one  time  possibly 
Salem  Or  Serar  was  a  part  of  Sera.''-^ 
Le  Fanu,  Man,  of  Saleniy  ii.  18.] 

8ALEMP00BY,  s.  A  kind  of 
chintz.  See  allusions  under  PALEM- 
PORE.  [The  Madras  Glost.,  deriving 
the  word  from  Tel.  adUy  *  weaver,' pimi, 
Skt  •  town,*  describes  it  as  *'  a  kind  of 
cotton  cloth  formerly  manufactured  at 
Nellore ;  half  the  length  of  ordinary 
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Punjums"  (see  PIECE-GOODS).  The 
third  quotation  indicates  that  it  was 
sometimes  white.] 

[1598.  —  "  Sarampuras."  —  LintchoUn, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  96. 

[1611. — '*  I  .  .  .  was  only  doubtful  about 
the  white  Betteelas  and  SalempmyB."— 
lMnv«r$f  Letters^  i.  155. 

[1614.—"  Balampora,  being  a  brood  white 
cloth."— FoUer,  ibid,  ii.  32.] 

1680. — "  Certain  goods  for  Bantam  priced 
as  follows : — 

**  BalampoTM,  Blew,  at  14  Pagodas  per 
corffe.  .  .  ." — Ft.  St.  Oeo.  C<m»n.y  April  22. 
In  Notes  and  Exta.  iii.  16  ;  also  ibid.  p.  24. 

1747. — "The  Warehousekeeper  reported 
that  on  the  1st  inst.  when  the  French  en- 
tered our  Bounds  and  attacked  us  ...  it 
that  5  Pieces  of  Long  Cloth  and 


10  Pieces  of  Salamporei  were  stolen.  That 
Two  Pieces  of  Balampores  were  found  upon 
a  Peon  .  .  .  and  the  Person  detected  is 
ordered  to  be  severely  whipped  in  the  Face 
of  the  Publick.  .  .  ."— ^  St.  David  Cansn., 
3Iarch  30  (MS.  Records  in  India  Office). 

c.  1780.—" ...  en  Ton  y  fabriquoit 
diff^rentes  esp^ces  de  toiles  de  coton,  telles 
que  BElempoiirifl."— ^aa/n«}*,  ii.  461. 

SALIGSAJtf,  s.  Skt.  ^dlagrdma 
(this  word  seems  to  be  properly  the 
name  of  a  place,  *  Village  of  the  Sal- 
tree* — a  mil  or  imaginary  tirtha  or 
place  of  sacred  pilgrimage,  mentioned 
m  the  M<ih43ibhaTaio^.    [Other  and  less 

Eihle  explanations  are  given  by 
rt,  Anc.  Inhabitcmts,  337.]  A 
e  having  mystic  virtues,  found  in 
certain  rivers,  e.g.  Gandak,  Son,  &c. 
Such  stones  are  usually  marked  by 
containing  a  fossil  ammonite.  The 
Mlagrdma  is  often  adopted  as  the 
representative  of  some  cod,  and  the 
worship)  of  any  ^od  may  oe  performed 
l)efore  it.*  It  is  daily  worshipped  by 
the  Brahmans ;  but  it  is  especially 
connected  with  Vaishnava  doctrine. 
In  May  1883  a  Mkufrdma  was  the 
ostensible  cause  of  great  popular  ex- 
citement among  the  Hindus  of  Cal- 
cutta. During  the  proceedings  in  a 
family  suit  before  the  High  Court,  a 
question  arose  regarding  the  identity 
of  a  sdiagrdmoj  regarded  as  a  housdiold 


*  Like  the  Bcuri/Xioy  which  the  Greeks  got 
through  the  Semitic  nations.  In  Photius  there 
are  extracts  fhim  Damsscius  {lA/e  of  Iridonu  the 
Fkiloaopher),  which  speak  of  the  stones  called 
Bait%le§  and  Baitulion,  which  were  otitects  of 
worship,  gave  oracles,  and  were  apparently  used 
in  heaUng.  These  appear,  ftom  wnat  is  stated, 
to  have  been  meteoric  stones.  There  were  many 
iu  Lebanon  (see  Phot.  Biblioth.,  ed.  1^68,  pp.  104f . 
1062-8)l 

3  D 


god.  Counsel  on  both  sides  suggested 
that  the  thing  should  be  brought  into 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Norris  hesitated 
to  ^ve  this  order  till  he  had  taken 
advice.  The  attorneys  on  both  sides, 
Hindus,  said  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion ;  the  Court  interpreter,  a  high- 
caste  Brahman,  said  it  could  not  be 
brought  into  Court,  because  of  the  coir- 
TnaUvngy  but  it  might  witn  perfect 
propriety  be  brought  into  the  corridor 
for  inspection  ;  which  was  done.  This 
took  place  durim?  the  excitement 
about  the  "  Ilbert  Bill,"  giving  natives 
magisterial  authority  in  the  provinces 
over  Europeans ;  and  there  followed 
most  violent  and  offensive  articles  in 
several  native  newspapers  reviling  Mr. 
Justice  Norris,  who  was  believed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Bill.  The  editor  of 
the  BengaUee  newspaper,  an  educated 
man,  and  formerlv  a  member  of  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
violent  articles,  was  summoned  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  made  an 
apology  and  complete  retractation,  but 
was  sentenced  to  two  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

c.  1590. — '*  Salgram  is  a  black  stone  which 
the  Hindoos  hold  sacred.  .  .  .  They  are 
found  in  the  river  Sown,  at  the  distance  of 
40  cose  from  the  mouth." — Ayeen^  OUxdwin't 
E.T.  1800,  ii.  26 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  150]. 

1782.  —  "  Avant  de  finir  I'histoire  de 
Viohenou,  je  ne  puis  me  dispenser  de  parler 
de  la  pierre  de  Salaflpramaa.  Elle  n'est 
autre  chose  qu'une  coquille  petrifi^  du  genre 
dee  comes  aAmnum :  les  Indiens  pr^tendent 
qu'elle  represente  Vichenou,  parcequ'ils  en 
out  d^oouvert  de  neuf  nuances  diffi^rentes, 
ce  qu'ils  rapportent  aux  neuf  incarnations 
de  ce  Dieu.  .  .  .  Cette  pierre  est  aux  secta- 
teurs  de  Vichenou  ce  que  le  Lingam  est  k 
ceux  de  Chiven." — Sonneratf  i.  307. 

;  [1822. —  "In  the  Nerbuddah  are  found 
those  types  of  Shiva,  called  SolgrammaB, 
which  are  sacred  pebbles  held  in  ap'eat 
estimation  all  over  India."— TTa/^ore,  Fiftfm 

j  years  in  JndiOy  296.] 

1824.—  '*  The  slialjBTamft  is  black,  hollow, 
and  nearly  round ;  it  is  found  in  the  Gun- 
duk  River,  and  is  considered  a  representa- 
tion of  Vishnoo.  .  .  .  The  Shal^pamft  is 
the  only  stone  that  is  naturally  divine  ;  all 
the  other  stones  are  rendered  sacred  by 
incAntBiiiGna."— Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrimy 
i.  43. 

1885.— "  My  father  had  one  (a  Sallgram). 
It  was  a  round,  rather  flat,  jet  black,  small, 
shining  stone.  He  paid  it  the  greatest 
reverence  possible,  and  allowed  no  one  to 
touch  it,  but  wonhipped  it  with  his  own 
hands.  When  he  became  ill,  and  as  he 
would  not  allow  a  woman  to  touch  it,  he 
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made  it  over  to  a  Brahman  ascetic  with  a 
money  present."  —  Sundrdbdd,  ^n  Punjab 
Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  109.  The  lUagrinia 
is  in  fact  a  Hindu  fetish. 

SALLABAD,  s.  This  word,  now 
<iuite  obsolete,  occurs  frequently  in 
tne  early  records  of  English  settle- 
ments in  India,  for  the  customary  or 
prescriptive  exactions  of  the  native 
Oovemments,  and  for  native  prescrip- 
tive claims  in  eeneral.  It  is  a  word 
of  Mahratti  development,  sdldhddy 
*  perennial,'  applied  to  permanent  col- 
lections or  charges ;  apparently  a 
factitious  word  from  Pers.  sal,  *year,' 
and  Ar.  dbdd,  'ages.' 

[1680.— '"Salabad."  See  under  BOOO- 
KA.] 

1703.—*'.  .  .  although  these  are  hard- 
ships, yet  by  length  of  time  become  Sallabad 
^as  we  esteem  them),  there  is  no  great 
demur  made  now,  and  are  not  recited  here 
as  grievances." — In  Wheeler^  ii.  19. 

1716. — *'The  Board  upon  reading  them 
oame  to  the  following  resolutions:  —  That 
for  anything  which  has  yet  appeared  the 
Oomatees  (Comaty)  may  cry  out  their 
Pennagundoo  Na^arum  ...  at  their  houses, 
feasts,  and  weddings,  &c.,  according  to 
Salabad  but  not  before  the  Pagoda  of 
Chindy  PiUary.  .  .  ."—Ibid.  234. 

1788.  — '*8allabaad.  (Usual  Custom). 
A  word  used  by  the  Moors  Oovemment  to 
«nforoe  their  demand  of  a  present." — Indian 
Vocabulary  {StocMale), 

SALOOTBEE,    SALUSTBEE,    s. 

Hind.  Sdlotar^  Sdlotri.  A.  native 
farrier  or  horse-doctor.  This  class  is 
now  almost  alwavs  Mahommedan. 
But  the  word  is  taken  from  the  Skt. 
name  Sdlihotra,  the  original  owner  of 
which  is  supposed  to  have  written  in 
that  language  a  treatise  on  the  Veterin- 
ary Art,  wnich  still  exists  in  a  form 
more  or  less  modified  and  imperfect. 
**  A  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  must  have 
prevailed  pretty  generally  about  this 
time  (14th  century),  for  there  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Lucknow  a  work 
on  the  veterinary  art,  which  was 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  order 
of  Qhiydsu-d  din  Muhammad  Shdh 
Khiljl.  This  rare  book,  called  Kur- 
rutu-UMulk^  was  translated  as  early 
as  A.H.  783  (a.d.  1381),  from  an 
original  styled  Sdlotar^  which  is  the 
name  of  an  Indian,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Brdhman,  and  the  tutor 
of  Susruta.  The  Preface  says  the 
translation  was  made  *from  the  bar- 
barous Hindi  into  the  refined  Persian, 


in  order  that  there  may  be  no  more 
need  of  a  reference  to  infidels.'"* 
{EUiot,  V.  673-4) 

[1831. — ***.  .  .  your  aloes  are  not  eennine.* 
*0h  yes,  they  are,'  he  exclaimed.  'My 
■alatzeo  got  them  from  the  Bazaar." — Or, 
Sport,  Mag.,  reprint  1878,  ii.  223.} 

SALSETTE,  n.p. 

a.  A  considerable  island  immedi- 
ately north  of  Bombay.  The  island 
of  Bombay  is  indeed  naturally  a  kind 
of  pendant  to  the  island  of  Salsette, 
and  during  the  Portuguese  occapation 
it  was  so  m  every  sense.  That  occu- 
pation is  still  marked  by  the  remains 
of  numerous  villas  and  churches,  and 
by  the  survival  of  a  large  R.  Catholic 
population.  The  island  also  contains 
the  famous  and  extensive  caves  (if 
Eanheri  (see  EENITEA').  The  old 
city  of  Tana  (q. v.)  also  stands  upon 
SaLsette.  Salsette  was  claimed  as 
part  of  the  Bombay  dotation  of  Queen 
Catherine,  but  refused  by  the  Portu- 
guese. The  Mahrattas  took  it  from 
them  in  1739,  and  it  was  taken  from 
these  by  us  in  1774.  The  name  has 
been  by  some  connected  with  the  salt- 
works which  exist  upon  the  islands 
(Salinas),  But  it  appears  in  fact  to 
be  the  corruption  of  a  Mahratti  name 
Shdshtly  from  Shdduuhiiy  meaning 
*  Sixty-six*  (Skt.  Shat'shaihtx),  because 
(it  is  supposed)  the  island  was  alleged 
to  contam  that  number  of  villages. 
This  name  occurs  in  the  form  Sluit- 
sashti  in  a  stone  inscription  date<i 
Sak.  1103  (A.D.  1182).  See  Bo.  J.  R. 
As.  Sac.  xii.  334.  Another  inscrifK 
tion  on  copper  plates  dated  Sak.  74S 
(a.d.  1027)  contains  a  grant  of  the 
village  of  Naura,  "one  of  the  66  of 
Sri  Sthdnaka  (Thanai"  thus  entirely 
confirming  the  etymology  (J.R,  As.  Sdc. 
ii.  383).  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  M. 
Campbell,  C.S.I.,  for  drawing  my 
attention  to  these  inscriptions. 

b.  Salsette  is  also  the  name  of  the 
three  provinces  of  the  Qoa  territory 
which  constituted  the  VMas  Con- 
quifteu  or  Old  Conquests.  These  lay 
all  along  the  coast,  consisting  of  (1) 

*  '*  It  l8  curious  that  without  any  altosian  to 
this  work,  another  on  the  Veterinary  Art,  stylod 
Sdiotarif  and  aaid  to  comprise  in  the  Suuucrit 
original  16,000  dokat,  was  translated  in  the  reign 
of  ShAh  Jahin  .  .  .  bv  Baiyad  'Abdnlla  Khan 
Bah4dur  Fltos  Jang,  who  had  ftmnd  it  among 
some  other  Sanskrit  books  which  .  .  .  had  been 
plundered  from  Aroar  Singh,  Rani  of  Ghitor." 
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the  IlhoB  (viz.  the  island  of  Qoa  and 
minor  islands  divided  by  rivers  and 
•creeksX  (2)  Bardez  on  the  northern 
mainland,  and  (3)  SaUette  on  the 
southern  nudnlana.  The  port  of 
Marmagaon,  which  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Portuguese  Indian  Railway,  is 
in  this  Salsette.  The  name  probably 
had  the  like  origin  to  that  of  the 
Island  Salsette ;  a  parallel  to  which 
Mvaa  found  in  the  old  name  of  the 
Island  of  Qoa,  Tifoarty  meaning 
<Mahr.)  Tts-wddl,  "30  hamlets."  [See 
BARaANY.] 

A.D.  1186.— *' I,  Aparftditya  (**  the.  para- 
mount aovereign,  the  Kuler  of  the  Konkana, 
the  moflt  illastrious  King  ")  have  given  with 
4t  libation  of  water  24  drachms,  after  ex- 
•empting  other  taxes,  from  the  fixed  revenue 
of  the  oart  in  the  Tillage  of  Mahauli,  con- 
nected with  Shat-flhashti."  —  Jmcription 
•edited  by  Pandit  BhagavdrUdl  Indrajiy  in 
J.  Bo.  Br.  R.  A.  S.  xii.  332.  [And  see 
B<ymbay  Gazetteer,  I.  Pt.  ii.  544,  567.] 

a. — 

1536. —  "Item  — Revenue  of  the  Cusba 
<Ca9abe— flee  CXT8BAH)  of  Maym  : 

R-bc  Ixbj  /«feM  (40,567) 
And  the  custom-bouse  {Man- 

domm)  of  the  said  Maym  .  „  (48,000) 
And  Maiagong  (J/o^a^u/Zo) .  „  (11,500) 
And  Bom\ia.j(Monbaym)  .  „  (23,000) 
And  the  Cusba  and  Customs 

ofCarania.        .  . '.   ,,      (94,700) 

And  in  paddy  {bati)  .  xxi  murcu  (see 

MOORAH)  1  candil  (see  QANDY) 
And  the  Island  of  Salsete     fedeas  (319,000) 
And  in  paddy     .        .   xxi  mmus  1  candil." 
S.  Botelko,  Tonibo,  142. 

1538.— "Beyond  the  Isle  of  Elephanta 
<rZo  ^/(/an^)  about  a  lea^e  distant  is  the 
island  of  Salsete.  This  island  is  seven 
leagues  lone  by  5  in  breadth.  On  the  north 
it  borders  ue  Gulf  of  Cambay,  on  the  south 
it  has  the  I.  of  Elephanta,  on  the  east  the 
mainland,  and  on  the  west  the  I.  of  Bombai 
or  of  Boa  Vida.  This  island  is  very  fertile, 
Abounding  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  game 
of  sorts,  and  in  its  hills  is  great  plenty 
of  timber  for  building  ships  and  galleys. 
In  that  part  of  the  island  which  faces  the 
S.W.  wind  is  built  a  great  and  noble  city 
•called  Thana ;  and  a  league  and  a  half  in 
th^  interior  is  an  immense  edifice  called  the 
Pagoda  of  Salsete  ;  both  one  and  the  other 
objects  most  worthy  of  note ;  Thana  for  its 
decay  {dedroifdo)  and  the  Pagoda  as  a  work 
unique  in  its  way,  and  the  Hko  of  which  is 
no^ere  to  be  seen." — JoiU)  de  CastrOy  Prima 
Roteiro  da  India,  69-70. 

1564.— 

"  And  to  the  Tanadar  (tenadar)  of  Salsete 
^,000  reu. 

"He  has  under  him  12  peona  {pides)  of 
whom  the  said  governor  takes  7 ;  leaving 
bim  5,  whioh  at  the  aforesaid  rate  amount 
to  10,800  reia. 


"  And  to  a  Panm  (see  PABVOE)  that  he 
has,  who  is  the  country  writer  .  .  .  and 
having  the  same  pay  as  the  Tenadar  Mor, 
which  is  3  pardaofl  a  month,  amounting  in  a 
year  at  the  said  rate  to  10.800  reii.**—Botelho, 
Tomho,  in  Subsidioi,  211-212. 

1610.  —  "  Frey  Manuel  de  S.  Mathias, 
guardian  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  in 
Ck»,  writes  to  me  that  ...  in  Goa  alone 
there  are  90  resident  friars ;  and  besides  in 
Bacaim  and  its  adjuncts,  vix.,  in  the  island 
of  Salsete  and  other  districts  of  the  north 
the^  have  18  parishes  (FregaesiaB)  of 
native  Christians  with  vicars  ;  and  five 
of  the  convents  have  colleges,  or  seminaries 
where  they  bring  up  little  orphans;  and 
that  the  said  Ward  of  Goa  extends  300 
leagues  from  north  to  south.*' — Livroa  dcu 
Monf6ei,  298. 

[1674.  —  "From  whence  these  Pieces  of 
Lfuid  receive  their  general  Name  of  Salset 
.  .  .  either  because  it  signifies  in  Canorein 
a  Granary.  .  .  ."—Fryer,  62.] 

c.  1760. — "It  was  a  melancholy  sight  on 
the  loss  of  Salsett,  to  see  the  manv  families 
forced  to  seek  refuge  on  Bombay,  and 
among  them  some  Portuguese  Hidalgos 
or  noblemen,  reduced  of  a  sudden  from  verv 
flourishing  circumstances  to  utter  beggary. 
—Orote,  i.  72. 

[1768. —  "Those  lands  are  comprised  in 
66  villages,  and  from  this  number  it  is  called 
Salsette."- ^oro/  of  Saltette,  India  Ofiice 
MS.] 

1777.—"  The  acquisition  of  the  Island  of 
Salset,  which  ;n  a  manner  surrounds  the 
Island  of  Bombay,  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
latter  from  the  danger  of  a  famine." — Pritrn 
Tracts,  i.  101. 

1808.— "The  island  of  Sashty  (corrupted 
by  the  Portuguese  into  Salse&e)  was  con- 
cjuered  by  that  Nation  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1534,  from  the  Mohammedan  Prince  who 
was  then  its  Sovereign ;  and  thereupon 
parcelled  out,  among  the  European  subjects 
of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  into  village 
allotments,  at  a  very  small  Foro  or  cjuit- 
rent." — Bombay,  R^n.  I.  of  1808,  sec.  ii. 

b.~ 

1510. — "And  he  next  day,  by  order  of 
the  Governor,  with  his  own  people  and 
many  more  from  the  Island  (Goa)  passed 
over  to  the  mainland  of  Salsete  and  An- 
truz,  scouring  the  districts  and  the  tana- 
daris,  and  placing  in  them  by  his  own  hand 
tanadars  and  collectors  of  revenue,  and 
put  all  in  such  order  that  he  collected  much 
money,  insomuch  that  he  sent  to  the  factor 
at  Goa  very  good  intelligence,  accompanied 
by  much  money." — Correa,  ii.  161. 

1546. — "We  agree  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing:, to  wit,  that  I  Idalxaa  (Idalcan) 
promise  and  swear  on  our  Koran  {no  ntao 
mo^affo),  and  by  the  head  of  my  eldest  son, 
that  I  will  remain  always  firm  in  the  said 
amity  with  the  King  of  Portugal  and  with 
his  governors  of  India,  and  that  the  lands 
of  Salsete  and  Bardees,  which  I  have  made 
contract  and  donation  of  to  His  Highness, 
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1  oonfirm  and  give  anew,  and  I  a  wear  and 
promise  by  the  oath  aforesaid  never  to  re- 
claim them  or  make  them  the  Subject  of 
War."— 2V«Uy  between  D.  John  de  Castro 
and  IdalxaOf  who  was  formerly  called 
Idal^  (Adil  Khdfi).—BoUlho,  Tombo,  40. 

1598.— ''On  the  South  side  of  the  Iland 
of  OoUf  wher  the  riuer  runneth  againe  into 
the  Sea,  there  oometh  euen  out  with  the 
coast  a  land  called  Salsette,  which  is  also 
vnder  the  subiection  of  the  Portingales,  and 
is  .  .  .  planted  both  with  people  and  fruite." 
—Linsdioteny  61 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  177]. 

1602.  —  "Before  we  treat  of  the  Wars 
which  in  this  year  (c.  1646J  Idalxa  (Adil 
Shah)  wa^ed  with  the  State  about  the  main- 
land provinces  of  Salsete  and  Bard^  which 
caused  much  trouble  to  the  Gk^vemment  of 
India,  it  seems  well  to  us  to  ^ve  an  account 
of  these  Moor  Kings  of  Visiapor." — Couio, 
IV.  X.  4. 

SALWEN,  n.p.  The  great  river 
entering  the  sea  near  Martaban  in 
British  Burma,  and  which  the  Chinese 
in  its  upper  course  call  Lu-kiang.  The 
Burmese  form  is  Than-lwen,  but  the 
original  form  is  probably  Shan.  ["  The 
Salween  River,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Maulmain,  rivals  the 
Irrawaddy  in  length  but  not  in  im- 
portance "  {Forbes,  British  Burma,  8).] 

SAMBOOK,  8.  Ar.  sanhuk,  and 
sunhuk  (there  is  a  Skt.  word  aamhOka, 
*  a  bivalve  shell,  but  we  are  unable  to 
throw  any  light  on  any  possible  trans- 
fer) ;  a  kind  of  small  vessel  formerly 
used  in  Western  India  and  still  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  [See  Bombay  Gazetteer, 
xiii.  Pt.  ii.  470.J  It  is  smaller  than 
the  bagald  (see  BUGOALOW),  and  is 
chiefly  used  to  communicate  between 
a  roadstead  and  the  shore,  or  to  go 
inside  the  reefs.  Burton  renders  the 
word  *a  foyst,'  which  is  properly  a 
smaller  kind  of  galley.  See  descrip- 
tion in  the  last  but  one  quotation 
below. 

c.  330. — "  It  is  the  custom  when  a  vessel 
arrives  (at  Makdashau)  that  the  Sultan's 
BunbUk  Doards  her  to  ask  whence  the  ship 
comes/ who  is  the  owner,  and  the  skipper 
(or  pilot),  what  she  is  laden  with,  and  wnat 
merchants  or  other  passengers  are  on  board." 
—  Ibn  Batutaj  ii.  183 ;  also  see  pp.  17, 
181,  &c. 

14d8. — '^The  Zambaoo  came  loaded  with 
doves'-dung,  which  they  have  in  thoee 
islands,  and  which  they  were  carrying,  it 
being  merchandize  for  Cambay,  where  it  is 
used  in  dveing  cloths." — Corrwi,  Lendas, 
i.  38-34. 

„        In  the  curious  Vocabulary  of  the 
language  of    Calicut,   at   the    end    of   the 


RoUirooi  Vasco  da  Gama,  we  find:  "Bar- 
cas;  Cambaco." 

[1502.  — "Zunlmoos."  See  under  HA- 
CODA] 

1506.  —  "Questo  Capitanio  si  pr»e  ono- 
sambuco  molto  ricoo,  veniva  daDa  Mecha 
per  Oolocut."— Zeonartio  Ca'  McLsatr,  17. 

1510. — "As  to  the  names  of  their  ahipt^ 
some  are  called  Bambuchi,  and  these  ara 
flat-bottomed."— rart*«»a,  154. 

1516. —  "  Item  —  our  Captain  Major,  or 
Captain  of  Cochim  shall  give  paaaes  to 
secure  the  navigation  of  the  ^ps  and 
sanbuqoB  of  their  ports  .  .  .  provided  they 
do  not  carry  spices  or  drugs  that  we  require 
for  our  cargoes,  but  if  such  be  found,  for 
the  first  occasion  they  shall  lose  all  the  spioft 
and  drugs  so  loaded,  and  on  the  second 
they  shaU  lose  both  ship  and  cargo,  and  all 
may  be  taken  as  prisBe  of  war." — Tnah§  of 
Lopo  Soares  with  (fouUio  (QdUoh),  in  BototJU*, 
Tombo,  Subndiot,  p.  32. 

[1516.— "Zunbaoos."  See  under  ABECA] 

1518.— "Zunbaquo."   See  under  PBOW. 

1543.  —  "Item  —  that  the  Zaabiuiaoa 
which  shall  trade  in  his  port  in  rice  or  m^f^ 
(paddy)  and  cottons  and  other  matters  ahall 
pay  the  customary  due*."- rrBOftjf  of  Mar1*» 
Ajronto  de  Soum  with  Coulam,  m  BcieiAa, 
TomhOt  87. 

[1814.—''  Sambouk."  See  under  DHOW.] 

1865.— "Our  pilgrim  ship  .  .  .  wae  a 
Sambnk  of  about  ^  ordAs  (50  tons),  with 
narrow  wedge-like  bows,  a  clean  water-line, 
a  sharp  keel,  undecked  except  npoa  the 
poop,  which  was  high  enough  to  act  as  a 
sail  in  a  gale  of  wind.  We  carried  2  mastsy 
imminently  raking  forward,  the  main  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  mixen,  and  the 
former  was  provided  with  a  laif[e  triangnlar 
latine.  .  .  ."  — -Btcr<<m,  PUgrtmage  to  Ki 
Medinah  and  Meeoah,  i.  276 ;  [Memorial  ed. 
i.  188]. 

1858.— "The  vessels  of  the  Arabs  called 
Sembok  are  small  Baggelows  of  80  to  lOO 
tons  burden.  Whilst  they  run  out  forward 
into  a  sharp  prow,  the  after  nart  of  the 
vessel  is  disproportionately  broad  and 
elevated  above  the  water,  in  order  to  fonn 
a  counterpoise  to  the  ooloesal  triangular 
sail  which  is  hobted  to  the  masthead  with 
such  a  spread  that  ofteiv  the  extent  of  the 
yard  is  greater  than  the  whole  len^^  of  the 
vessel."  —  /',  von  Neimans,  in  ZeUaekr,  dn- 
Deutfch.  Morgenl,  GetelUeh,  xiL  420. 

1880.— "The  small  sailing  boat  with  one 
sail,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  *  Jam- 
book*  with  which  I  went  from  Hodeida  to 
Aden."  —  Letter  in  Athenaeum,  Manfa  IS, 
p.  346. 

[1900.— "We  scrambled  into  a  8aiiiboak& 
crammed  and  stufiFed  vrith  the  baggage.'*— 
Bent,  Southern  Arabia,  220.] 

SAMBBE,   SAMBTJB,   s.    Hind 

sdhar,  sdmbar;  Skt  iambara,    A  kind 

of    stag    (Rma    AridoteliM,    Jerdon : 

.  [Blanford,  Mammalia,  643  «W.])  the 
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elk  of  S.  Indian  sportsmen  ;  ghaus  of 
Bengal ;  jerrow  (jardo)  of  the  Hima- 
laya ;  the  largest  of  Indian  stags,  and 
found  in  all  the  large  forests  of  India. 
The  word  is  often  applied  to  the  soft 
leather,  somewhat  resemblinj^  chamois 
leather,  prepared  from  the  hide. 


1673.  —  ' 


Our  usual  diet  was  of 


spotted  deer,  Sabre,  wild  Hogs  and  some- 
times wild  Cows."— /ry<T,  175. 

[1813. — "Here  he  saw  a  number  of  deer, 
and  four  large  sabirs  or  samboos,  one  con- 
siderably bigger  than  an  ox.  .  .  ." — IHary^ 
in  Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  400.] 

1823.—"  The  skin  of  the  Sambre,  when  well 
prepared,  forms  an  excellent  material  for 
the  military  accoutrements  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  native  Powers." — Maleolnif  CetUraJ 
India,  i.  9. 

[1900.— "The  Bambn  stags  which  Lord 
Powersoourt  turned  out  in  his  glens.  ..." 
—Spectator,  December  15,  p.  883.] 

SAMPAN,  s.  A  kind  of  small 
boat  or  skiff.  The  word  appears  to  be 
Javanese  and  Malay.  It  must  have 
been  adopted  on  the  Indian  shores, 
for  it  was  picked  up  there  at  an  early 
date  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  it  is  now 
current  all  through  the  further  East. 
[The  French  have  adopted  the  Anna- 
mite  form  tatnban.']  Tne  word  is  often 
flaid  to  be  originally  Chinese,  *  sanpan,^ 
=  ' three  boards,'  and  this  is  possible. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
words  for  a  boat  in  China.  Moreover, 
we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Baber,  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  boat  on  the  Yangtse  which 
is  called  wu-pan,  'five  boards.'  Giles 
however  says :  "  From  the  Malay  sam- 
^n= three  boards"  ;  but  in  this  there 
IS  some  confusion.  The  word  has  no 
Buch  meaning  in  Malay. 

1510. —  "My  companion  said,  *What 
means  then  might  there  be  for  going  to  this 
island?"  They  answered:  'That  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  a  chiampana,'  that 
is  a  small  vessel,  of  which  many  are  found 
there."— FartA<»n«,  242. 

1516.  — "They  (the  Moors  of  Quilacare) 
perform  their  voyages  in  small  vessels  which 
they  call  ehampana." — Barbota,  172. 

c.  1540. —  "In  the  other,  whereof  the 
•captain  was  slain,  there  was  not  one  escaped, 
for  Qtftay  Panian  pursued  them  in  a 
ChampaiUL  which  was  the  Boat  of  his 
Junk."— Ptnto  {Cogan,  p.  79),  orig.  ch.  lix. 

1552.—".  .  .  Champanaa,  which  are  a 
Icind  of  small  vessels.' —Cojita/iAAio,  ii.  76 ; 
{rather,  Bk.  ii.  ch.  xzii.  p.  76]. 

1613.  — "And  on  the  beach  called  the 
Baziir  of  the  Jom  .  .  .  they  sell  every  sort  of 


provision  in  rice  and  grain  for  the  Jaos 
merchants  of  Java  Major,  who  daily  from 
the  dawn  are  landing  provisions  from  their 
junks  and  ships  in  their  boats  or  Cham- 
penas  (which  are  little  skiffs).  . .  ."^Oodinho 
de  Eredia,  6. 

[1622.- "Yt  was  thought  fytt  ...  to 
trym  up  a  China  ffftinpftn  to  goe  with  the 
fleete.  .  .  .*'-~Cockt*s  IHary,  Oak.  Soc.  ii. 
122.] 

1648.  —  In  Van  SpUbergen*B  Voyage  we 
have  Champane,  and  the  still  more  odd 
Champaigne.    [See  under  TOPAZ.] 

1702. — "  Sampans  being  not  to  be  got  we 
were  forced  to  send  for  the  Sarah  and 
Eaton's  Long-boats." — MS.  Corremondence 
in  1.  Office  from  China  Fa/ctory  (at  Chusan), 
Jan.  8. 

c.  1788.— "Some  made  their  escape  in 
prows,  and  some  in  sampaoa." — Mem.  of  a 
Malay  Family,  3. 

1868.  —  "The  harbour  is  crowded  with 
men-of-war  and  trading  vessels  .  .  .  from 
vessels  of  several  hundred  tons  burthen 
down  to  little  fishing-boats  and  passenger 
sampana." —  Wallace,  Malay  Archip.  21. 

SAMSHOO,  s.  A  kind  of  ardent 
spirit  made  in  China  from  rice.  Mr. 
baber  doubts  this  bein^  Chinese  ;  but 
according  to  Wells  Williams  the  name 
is  aan-smoj  *  thrice  fired'  (Guide,  220). 
*  Distilled  liquor'  is  skao-siu,  *  fired 
liquor.'  Compare  Germ.  Brantwein, 
and  XXX  beer.  Strabo  says :  *  Wine 
the  Indians  drink  not  except  when 
sacrificing,  and  that  is  made  of  rice 
in  lieu  of  barley  "  (xv.  c.  i.  §  53). 

1684.—".  .  .  sampsoe,  or  Chinese  Beer." 
—  Valentijn,  iv.  {China)  129. 

[1687.— "Samshu."  See  under  ARRACK.] 

1727.-".  .  .  Samshew  or  Rice  Arrack." 
—A.  Hamilton,  ii.  222 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  224].    \ 

c.  1752. — "  .  .  .  the  people  who  make 
the  Chinese  brandy  called  Samsu,  live  like- 
wise in  the  suburbs." — Osbeet's  Voyage,  i.  235. 

[1852.—" .  .  .  samahoe,  a  Chinese  inven- 
tion, and  which  is  distilled  from  rice,  after 
the  rice  has  been  permitted  to  foment  (?)  in 
.  .  .  vinegar  and  water." — Neale,  Residence 
in  Siam,  75. 

SANDAL,  SANDLE,  SANDEBS, 
SANDAL-WOOD,  s.  From  Low 
Latin  santalum,  in  Greek  <rdrra\oy, 
and  in  later  Greek  adydofoir  ;  coming 
from  the  Arab,  sandal,  and  that  from 
Skt.  chandana.  The  name  properly 
beloncs  to  the  fragrant  wood  of  the 
Santalum  album,  L.  Three  woods 
bearing  the  name  santalum,  white, 
yellow,  and  red,  were  in  officinal  use 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  name 
Red    Sandalwood,    or    Red    Sanders, 
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has  been  lon^  applied,  both  in  English 
and  in  the  Inaian  vernaculars,  to  the 
wood  of  Pterocartnu  santaltna,  L.,  a 
tree  of  S.  India,  the  wood  of  which  is 
inodorous,  but  which  is  valued  for 
various  purposes  in  India  (piUars,  turn- 
ing, &c.),  and  is  exportea  as  a  dye- 
wood.  According  to  Hanbury  and 
Fliickiger  this  last  was  the  mnders 
so  much  used  in  the  cookery  of  the 
Middle  A^  for  colouring  sauces,  &c. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  authorities  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  red  sandal  of 
the  medieval  pharmacologists  was  a 
kind  of  the  real  odorous  sandal-wood, 
or  was  the  wood  of  Pteroc.  santal.  It 
is  possible  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  was  meant.  For 
on  the  one  hand,  even  in  modem 
times,  we  find  Milburn  (see  below) 
speaking  of  the  three  colours  of  the 
real  sandal-wood ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  Matthioli  in  the  16th 
century  speaking  of  the  red  sandal  as 
inodorous. 

It  has  been  a  question  how  the 
Pteroearpus  santaltna  came  to  be 
called  sandal- wood  at  all.  We  may 
suggest,  as  a  possible  origin  of  this, 
the  fact  that  its  powder  "  mixed  with 
oil  is  used  for  bathing  and  purifying 
the  skin"  (Drury,  s.v^  mucn  as  the 
true  sandal-wood  powder  also  is  used 
in  th^  East. 

c.  545. — ''And  from  the  remoter  regions, 
I  speak  of  lYinista  and  other  places  of 
export,  the  imports  to  Taprobane  are  silk, 
aloeswood,  cloves.  Sandalwood  (r^dy^vi;), 
and  so  forth.  .  .  ."— Co*»ia*,  in  Cathay ^  &c., 
clzxvii. 

1298. — "Encore  sachiez  que  enceste  ysle 
a  arbres  de  sandal  Tormoille  ausi  grant  come 
sunt  les  arbres  des  nostre  oonti^e  .  .  .  et 
il  en  ont  bois  come  nos  avuns  d'autres 
arbres  sauvajes." — Marco  Polo,  Geog.  Text, 
ch.  cxci. 

c.  1890. — "Take  powdered  rice  and  boil 
it  in  almond  milk  .  .  .  and  colour  it  with 
Saundem."  —  Recipe  quoted  by  Wright j 
Dome^ic  MannerSy  «c.,  350. 

1554. — "Le  Santal  done  croist  es  Indes 
Onentales  et  Occidentales :  en  gprandes 
Forestz,  et  fort  espesses.  II  s'en  treuue 
trois  especes:  mais  le  plus  pasle  est  le 
meilleur:  le  blanc  apres:  le  rouge  est  mis 
au  dernier  ranc,  pource  qu'il  n'a  aucime 
odeur:  mais  les  deux  premiers  sententfort 
hon."—MaUhtoli  (old  Fr.  version),  liv.  i. 
ch.  xix. 

1563.— "The  Sandal  grows  about  Timor, 
which  produces  the  lai^gest  quantity,  and  it 
is  called  chnndana;  and  by  this  name  it 
is  known  in  all  the  regions  about  Malaca ; 
and  the  Arabs,  being  uiose  who  carried  on 


the  trade  of  those  parts,  oorrapted  th» 
word  and  called  it  — "«i*l  Every  Moor, 
whatever  his  nation,  calk  it  thna  .  .  ." — 
Oarcia,  f.  185r.  He  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  sandalo  vermelho  as  quite  a  dilFerent 
product,  growing  in  Tenasserim  and  oo  the 
Ooromandel  Coast. 

1584.—". .  .  Sandalaswildefrom  Goefaiii. 
Sandalas  domestick  from  lialaoca.  .  .  .*'— 
Wm,  Barrett,  in  Sakl.  ii.  412. 

1613.—" .  .  .  certain  renegade  Chriataans 
of  the  said  island,  along  with  the  Mootf, 
called  in  the  Hollanders,  who  thinking  it 
was  a  fine  opportunity,  wmit  one  time  with 
five  vessels,  and  anotoer  time  with  seven, 
against  the  said  fort,  at  a  time  when  most 
of  the  people  .  .  .  were  gone  to  Solor  (vr 
the  Saadal  trade,  by  which  they  had  their 
living." — Bocarro,  Deoada^  723. 

1615. — "Committee  to  procure  the  oocu- 
modities  recommended  by  Capt.  Saris  for 
Japan,  vis.  .  .  .  pictures  of  wars,  steel, 
skins,  HUiden-wood."— &itiu5«T3f,  i.  380. 

1818.— "When  the  trees  are  feUed,  the 
bark  is  taken  ofiF;  they  are  then  cut  into 
billets,  and  buried  in  a  dry  place  for  two 
months,  during  which  period  the  white  ants 
will  eat  the  outer  wood  without  touchiitg 
the  sandal;  it  is  then  taken  up  and  .  .  . 
sorted  into  three  kinds.  The  deeper  the 
colour,  the  higher  is  the  perfume ;  and  hence 
the  merchants  sometimes  divide  — *»^*^  into 


red,  yellow,  and  white;  but  these  are  all 
different  shades  of  the  same  oc^oor.** — 
J/tV&wm,  i.  291. 

1825.— "Rkdwood,  property  RsD  Sann- 
dera,  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  Ooromandel 
Coast,  whence  it  has  of  late  years  been  im> 
ported  in  considerable  <|uantit^  to  England* 
where  it  is  employed  m  dyeing.  It  .  .  . 
comes  in  rouna  billets  of  a  uiickish  red 
colour  on  the  outside,  a  deep  brighter  red 
within,  with  a  wavy  grain;  no  smell  or 
taste."— 75u2.  ed.  1825,  p.  249. 

SANDOWAT,  n.p.  A  town  «»f 
Arakan,  the  Burmese  name  of  which 
is  Thandvi^  (Sand-w^\  for  which  an 
etymology  ('iron-tied'),  and  a  corre- 
sponding lesend  are  invented,  as  usual 
[see  Bumum  GasselUery  ii.  606}.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  name  is 
ancient,  and  represented  by  the  Soda 
of  Ptolemy. 

1553.— "In  crossing  the  gulf  of  Bengal 
there  arose  a  storm  which  dispersed  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  Martin  Affonso 
found  himself  alone,  with  his  ship,  at  the 
island  called  Negamale,  opfisite  the  town 
of  £k>doe,  which  ia  on  the  mainbufed,  and 
there  was  wrecked  upon  a  reef  .  .  .** — 
Barroi,  IV.  ii.  1. 

In  I.  iz.  1,  it  is  called  8«dDe. 

1696.— "Other  places  along  this  Coa«^ 
subjected  to  this  King  (of  Arracan)  are 
Coromoria,  Bodoa,  Zara,  and  Port  MagaoniJ* 
—Appendix  to  Onnfftony  p.  563. 
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SANGUICIEL,  8.  This  ia  a  term 
(pi.  iOMguieeis)  often  used  by  the 
Portugaese  writers  on  India  for  a 
kind  of  boat,  or  small  vessel,  used  in 
war.  We  are  not  able  to  trace  any 
oriffin  in  a  vernacular  word.  It  is 
pernaps  taken  from  the  similar  proper 
name  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
article.  [This  supposition  is  rendered 
practicallv  certain  from  the  quotation 
from  Albuquerque  below,  nimished 
by  Mr.  Wniteway.]  Bluteau  gives 
"  Sangnicel ;  .termo  da  India.  He 
hum  genero  de  embarca9&o  pequena 
J  serve  na  costa  da  India  para  dar 
alcanse  aos  par6s  dos  Mouros,"  *to 
give  chase  to  the  prows  of  the  Moors.' 

[1512.— "Here  was  Nuno  Vaz  in  a  ship,  the 
St.  John,  which  was  built  in  ^am^Tuicar." — 
Athuquerquey  CariaSf  p.  99.  in  a  letter  of 
Nov.  30,  1513,  he  varies  the  spelling  to 
famgicar.  There  are  many  other  passages 
in  the  same  writer  which  make  it  practically 
certain  that  Sanffoioelfl  were  tne  vessels 
built  at  SanguicerTj 

1598.— "The  Conde  (Francisco  da  Gama) 
was  occupied  all  the  winter  (q.v.)  in  reform- 
ing the  fleets  .  .  .  and  as  the  time  came  on 
he  nominated  his  brother  D.  Luiz  da  Gama 
to  be  Captain-Major  of  the  Indian  Seas  for 
the  expedition  to  Malabar,  and  wrote  to 
Ba^aim  to  equip  six  very  liffht  Sanguicels 
according  to  instructions  which  should  be 
given  by  Sebastian  Botelho,  a  man  of  great 

experience  in  that  craft These  orders 

were  ^ven  by  the  Count  Admiral  beoiuse  he 
perceived  that  big  fleets  were  not  of  use  to 
guard  convoys,  and  that  it  was  light  vessels 
Uke  these  alone  which  could  catch  the  paraos 
and  vessels  of  the  pirates  ...  for  these 
escaped  our  fleets,  and  got  hold  of  the  mer- 
chant vessels  at  their  pleasure,  darting  in 
and  out,  like  light  horse,  where  they  would. 
.  .  ."— CoMto,  Dec.  XII.  liv.  i.  ch.  18. 

1605. — "And  seeing  that  I  am  informed 
that  .  .  .  the  incursions  of  certain  pirates 
who  still  infest  that  coast  might  be  pre- 
vented with  lees  apparatus  and  expense,  if 
we  had  light  vessels  which  would  oe  more 
effective  than  the  foists  and  gaUeys  of  which 
the  fleets  have  hitherto  been  composed,  see- 
ing how  the  enemy  use  their  sanguicels, 
which  our  ships  and  galleys  cannot  overtake, 
I  enjoin  and  order  you  to  build  a  quantity 
of  light  vessels  to  he  employed  in  guarding 
the  coast  in  place  of  the  neet  of  galleys  and 
foists.  .  .  ." — King's  Letter  to  Dom  Affonto 
de  CoMrOf  in  Livroi  dot  Mon^Sy  i.  26. 

[1612.— See  under  GALLIVAT,  b.] 

1614.— "The  ei^ht  Malabaresque  Ban- 
gnioels  that  Francis  de  Miranda  despatched 
to  the  north  from  the  bar  of  Goa  went  with 
three  chief  captains,  each  of  them  to  com- 
mand a  week  in  turn.  .  .  ."—Bocarro.  DecadOy 
262. 


SANGUIGEB,  SANGUEQA» 
ZINGUIZAB,  &c.,  n.p.  This  is  a 
place  often  mentioned  in  the  Portu> 
guese  narratives,  as  very  hostile  to 
the  Qoa  Qovemment,  and  latterly  as 
a  great  nest  of  corsairs.  This  appears 
to  be  Sangamethvar,  lat.  17'  9',  formerly 
a  port  of  Canara  on  the  River  Shastri, 
and  standing  20  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  latter  was  navig- 
able for  large  vessels  up  to  Sangam- 
eshvar,  but  within  the  last  50  years 
has  become  impassable.  [The  name 
is  derived  from  Skt.  tangama-Uvaray 
*  Siva,  Lord  of  the  river  confluence.'] 

1516. — "Passing  this  river  of  Dabul  and 
going  along  the  coast  towards  Goa  you  find 
a  river  ctdled  Cixigai^ar,  inside  of  which 
there  is  a  place  where  there  is  a  trafSc  in 
many  wares,  and  where  enter  many  vessels 
and  small  Zavfibvcoi  (Sambook)  of  Malabar 
to  sell  what  they  bring,  and  bu^  the  products 
of  the  country.  The  place  is  peopled  by 
Moors,  and  Gentiles  of  the  aforesaid  King- 
dom of  Daquem  "  (Deocan).  —Barbotaj  Lisbon 
ed.  p.  286. 

1538.— "  Thirtv-five  leagues  from  Guoa» 
in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Malabara 
there  runs  a  large  river  called  Zamgisara. 
This  river  is  well  known  and  of  great 
renown.  The  bar  is  bad  and  very  tortuous^ 
but  after  you  get  within,  it  makes  amends 
for  the  difficulties  without.  It  runs  inland 
for  a  great  distance  with  great  depth  and 
breadth." — De  CattrOy  Primeiro  RoteirOy  36. 

1553.— De  Barros  calls  it  Wwga^r  in 
II.  i.  4,  and  Bangaffli.  in  IV.  i.  14. 

1584. — "There  is  a  Haven  belonging  to 
those  ryvers  (rovers),  distant  from  Goa 
about  12  miles,  and  is  called  8a,ngnlBeo> 
where  many  of  those  Rovers  dwell,  and 
doe  so  much  mischiefe  that  no  man  can 
passe  by,  but  the^  receive  some  wrong 
by  them.  .  .  .  Which  the  Viceroy  under- 
standing, prepared  an  armie  of  15  Foists, 
over  whien  he  made  chiefe  Captaine  a 
Gentleman,  his  Nephew  called  Bon  lulianes 
Mascharenhas,  giving  him  expresse  com- 
mandement  first  to  goe  unto  the  Haven  of 
SangniMll,  and  utterly  to  raze  the  same 
downe  to  the  ground." — Liiisckoteny  ch.  92 ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  ii.  170]. 

1602. — "  Both  these  projects  he  now  began 
to  put  in  execution,  sending  all  his  treasures 
(which  they  said  exceeded  ten  millions  in 
gold)  to  the  river  of  Sangnicer,  which  was 
also  within  his  jurisdiction,  being  a  seaport, 
and  there  embarking  it  at  his  pleasure." — 
CoulOy  iz.  8.    See  also  Dec.  X.  iv. : 

"How  J).  Oileanes  Matearenkat  arrived 
in  MaJabaTy  and  how  he  entered  the  river  of 
Sangnioer  to  chastise  the  Naique  of  that 
place;  and  qf  the  disaster  in  vhich  he  met 
his  death"  (This  is  the  event  of  1584 
related  by  Linschoten) ;  also  Deo.  X.  vi.  4 : 
^^  Of  the  things  that  happened  to  D.  Jeronyma 
Afascarenhas  in  Malabary  and  how  he  had  a 
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meeting  with  (he  Zamoria^  and  noortjpetue  with 
him;  and  how  he  brought  destruction  on  the 

1727.— "There  is  an  excellent  Harbour 
for  Shipping  8  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of 
Vabulj  called  SaajB^nieer,  but  the  Country 
about  being  inhabited  by  Raporeet,  it  is  not 
frequented."—^.  Hamilton,  [ed.  1744]  i.  244. 

SANSKBIT,  8.  The  name  of  the 
classical  langua^  of  the  Brahmans, 
Samskrita^  meaning  in  that  language 
*puriried'  or  *  perfected.'  This  was 
oDviously  at  first  only  an  epithet,  and 
it  is  not  of  very  ancient  use  in  this 
specific  application.  To  the  Brahnians 
Sanskrit  was  the  bhdsha^  or  language, 
and  had  no  particular  name.  The 
word  Sanskrit  is  used  by  the  proto- 
grammarian  Panini  (some  centuries 
before  Christ),  but  not  as  a  deno- 
mination of  the  lan^age.  In  the 
latter  sense,  however,  both  *  Sanskrit ' 
and  'Prakrit'  ^Pnorit)  are  used  in 
the  Brxhat  Saimiid  of  Varahamihira, 
c.  A.D.  604,  in  a  chapter  on  omens 
(Ixxxvi  3X  to  which  Prof.  Kern's 
translation  does  not  extend.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Mrichch^hakcOikdy  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  ll.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
Hindu  Theatre,  under  the  name  of 
the  *  Toy-cart ' ;  in  the  works  of 
Kumarila  Bhatta,  a  writer  of  th^  7th 
century  ;  and  in  the  Pdniniyd  isikshdj 
a  metrical  treatise  ascribed  W  the 
Hindus  to  Panini,  but  really  of  com- 
paratively modern  origin. 

There  is  a  curiously  early  mention 
of  Sanskrit  by  the  Mahommedan  poet 
Amir  Khusru  of  Delhi,  which  is 
quoted  below.  The  first  mention  (to 
our  knowledge)  of  the  word  in  any 
European  writing  is  in  an  Italian 
letter  of  Sassetti's,  addressed  from 
Malabar  to  Bernardo  Davanzati  in 
Florence,  and  dating  from  1586.  The 
few  words  on  the  subject,  of  this 
writer,  show  much  acumen. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  such 
references  to  this  language  as  occur 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  works  of 
travellers  to  Southern  India,  and  by 
these  it  is  often  called  Grandonic,  or 
the  like,  from  grantha,  *a  book'  (see 
OBUNTH,  GBUNTHUM)  t.«.  a  book  of 
the  classical  Indian  literature.  The 
term  Sanskrit  came  into  familiar  use 
after  the  investigitions  into  this? 
language  by  the  English  in  Bengal 
(viz.  by  Wilkins,  Jones,  &c.)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  [See 
Macdonell,  Hist,  of  Sanscrit  Lit.  ch.  i.] 


A.D.  X  t—-"  MaHretfo.  Now,  to  me,  there 
are  two  things  at  which  I  cannot  choose  bat 
laugh,  a  woman  reading  Sanikzit,  and  a 
man  ringing  a  aong :  the  woman  muffles 
like  a  young  cow  when  the  rope  is  first 
paaaed  through  her  nostrils ;  and  the  man 
wheeeee  like  an  old  Pftndit  repeating  his 
bead-roU."— 7%«  T&yCari,  E.T.  in  WHmm's 
Works,  xi.  00. 

A.D.  y  f— "  Three-and-rixty  or  four-and- 
sixty  sounds  are  there  originally  in  Prakrit 
(PBACBIT)  even  as  in  Bamkrit,  aa^ taught 
by  the  Svayambha. "  —  Pdnmwd  SlkshA^ 
quoted  in  WAer's  Ind,  Studiek  (1858),  ir.  348. 
But  see  also  Wd>er*s  Atadan.  Voriesmmgen 
(1876),  p.  194. 

1818. — "But  there  is  another  language, 
more  select  than  the  other,  which  all  uie 
Brahmans  use.  Its  name  from  of  old  is 
Sahaskrit,  and  the  common  people  know 
nothing  of  it."— ^«tr  Khusru,  in  £liict,  m. 
663. 

1586. — "  Bono  scritte  le  loio  sdenie  tntte 
in  una  lingua  che  dimandano  Sanucnita, 
che  vuol  dire  *  bene  artioolata ' :  della  quale 
non  si  ha  memoria  quando  fusse  pfiriata,  con 
avere  (com*  io  dico|  memorie  antichiosime. 
Imparanla  come  noi  la  greoa  e  la  latina,  e 
▼i  pongono  molto  maggior  tempo,  si  che 
in  6  anni  o  7  sene  fanno  padrom :  et  ha  la 
linsrua  d'oggi  molte  cose  oomuni  con  quella, 
nella  quale  sono  molti  de'  nostri  nomi,  e 
particularmente  de  numeri  il  6,  7,  8,  e  9, 
iJio.serpe,  et  altri  assai." — SassetU,  extracted 
in  De  Ovhematis,  Storia,  &c.,  LiTomo,  1875, 
p.  221. 

c.  1590.— "Although  this  oountir  (Kash- 
mir) has  a  peculiar  tongue,  the  books  of 
knowledge  are  SUflkzit  (or  Sahanskrit). 
They  also  have  a  written  character  of  their 
own,  with  which  they  write  their  books. 
The  substance  which  they  chiefly  write 
upon  is  Tils,  which  is  the  bark  of  a  tree,* 
which  with  a  little  pains  they  make  into 
leaves,  and  it  lasts  for  years.  In  this  way 
ancient  books  have  been  written  thereon, 
and  the  ink  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  washed 
out."— ^t«  (orig.),  L  p.  663  ;  [ed.  Jamtt,  ii. 
351]. 

1628.— "The  Jesuites  conceive  that  the 
Bramenes  are  of  the  dispenion  of  the 
Israelites,  and  their  Bookes  (called  Bamf 
Cretan)  doe  somewhat  agree  with  the 
Scriptures,  but  that  they  understand  them 
not.  • — Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  559. 

1651. — ".  .  .  Souri  signifies  the  Sun  in 
SamBCortam,  which  is  a  language  in  which 
all  the  mysteries  of  Heathendom  are  written, 
and  which  is  held  in  esteem  by  the  Brsmines 
just  as  Latin  is  among  the  Learned  in 
Europe." — Rogerius,  4. 

In  some  of  the  following  quotations 
we  have  a  form  which  it  is  difllcult 
to  account  for  : 

c.  1666.— "Their  first  study  is  in  the 
Hanicrit,    which    is   a    language    entirely 

*  Of  the  birch-trra,  Sansk.  bhutja,  Betula  Ao  > 
poKro,  Wall.,  the  exfoliating  outer  bsik  of  which 
is  called  tox. 
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different  from  the  oommon  Indian^  and 
which  is  oilIv  known  by  the  Pendett.  And 
this  is  that  Tongue,  of  which  Father  Kircher 
hath  published  the  Alphabet  received  from 
Father  Roa,  It  is  called  Haniorit,  that  is, 
a  pure  Language  ;  and  because  they  believe 
this  to  be  the  Tongue  in  which  God,  by 
means  of  Brahma,  gave  them  the  four  Beths 
(see  VEDA),  which  they  esteem  Sacred  Booki, 
they  call  it  a  Holy  and  Divine  Language."— 
Bemier,  E.T.  107 ;  [ed.  C(yMtabUy  386], 

1678.—".  .  .  who  founded  these,  their 
Annals  nor  their  Sanacrlpt  deliver  not."— 
Fryer,  161. 

1689. — " .  .  .  the  learned  Language  among 
them  is  called  the  Sansoreet.  — OviTigton, 
248. 

1694. — *'Indicu8  Indus  Tch^pWf  sic  nomi- 
natus  veterum  Brachmanorum  lin^ulL  Indict 
dict&  Sanscroot,  sen,  ut  vulgo,  exiliori  sono 
elegantiae  caus&  Sansoreet,  non  autem 
Hanscreet  ut  minus  recte  earn  nuncupat 
Eircherus." — HwUy  De  Lvdit  OrienU.^  in 
StfiUagfM,  Diss,  li.  264. 

1726. — "Above  all  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  general  utility  to  the  Coast  that  some 
more  chaplains  should  be  maintained  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  Sanskrit 
tonffue  {de  Sanakrltze  taal)  the  head-and- 
mother  tongue  of  most  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  once  for  all  to  make  an 
«zact  translation  of  the  Vedam  or  Law  book 
of  the  Heathen.  .  .  ." — ValerUijn.  Choro, 
p.  72. 

1760.— "They  have  a  learned  language 
peculiar  to  themselves,  called  the  Hansent. 
•  .    "—Orotey  i.  202. 

1774.— "This  code  they  have  written  in 
their  own  lan^ua^e,  the  Shansorit.  A 
translation  of  it  is  begun  under  the  in- 
spection of  one  of  the  body,  into  the 
Fersian  language,  and  from  that  into 
English."—  W.  BattingSf  to  Lord  Mansfield^ 
in  GUig,  I  402. 

1778.— "The  language  as  well  as  the 
written  character  of  Bengal  are  familiar  to 
the  Natives  .  .  .  and  bow  seem  to  be  base 
derivatives  from  the  ShaiiBOrit.*' — OrtMy  ed. 
1803,  ii.  5. 

1782.— "La  langue  Samicnmtam,  Sams- 
tret,  Hanicrit  ou  Orandon,  est  la  plus 
^tendue:  ses  caract^res  multipli^  donnent 
beaucoup    de    facility    ^ur   exprimer   ses 

5 ensues,    ce   qui   I'a   fait   nommer  langue 
ivine  par  le  P.  Pons."— «Stwwi«rai,  i.  224. 
1794.— 
''  With  Jones,  a  linguist,  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
or  Manks." 
PursuiU  of  Literature,  6th  ed.  286. 

1796.—"  La  madre  di  tutte  le  lingue 
Indiane  h  la  Samskrda,  cio^,  HngiM  j)er- 
Jettit,  piena,  ben  digeriia,  Krda  opera  per- 
fetta  o  compita,  Sanij  simul,  insieme,  e  vuol 
dire  lingua  tutta  insieme  ben  digeriia,  legata, 
perfetta,"—Fra  Piwlino,  p.  258. 

SAPEGA,  SAPtQUE,  a.  This 
word  is  used  at  Macao  for  what  we 
call  cash  (q.v.)  in  Chinese  currency  ; 


and  it  is  the  word  generally  used 
by  French  writers  for  that  coin. 
Giles  says  :  "From  sapek,  a  coin 
found  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China, 
and  equal  to  about  half  a  pfennig 
(f^  Tnaler),  or  about  one-sixth  of 
a  German  Kreutzer"  (Gloss,  of  Refer- 
ence,  122).  We  cannot  learn  much 
about  this  coin  of  Tonquin.  Milburn 
says,  under  *  Cochin  China ' :  "  The 
only  currency  of  the  country  is  a 
sort  of  cash,  called  sappica,  composed 
chiefly  of  tutenague  (see  TOOTNAGUE), 
600  making  a  quan:  this  is  divided 
into  10  mace  of  60  cash  each,  the 
whole  strung  together,  and  divided 
by  a  knot  at  each  mace''  (ed.  1825, 
pp.  444-445).  There  is  nothing  here 
inconsistent  with  our  proposea  deri- 
\Tition,  given  later  on.  Mace  and 
Sappica  are  equally  Malay  words.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  true  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  communicated  oy 
our  friend  Mr.  E.  C.  Baber  :  "  Very 
probably  from  Malay  «i,  'one,'  and 
pdkii,^  *a  string  or  file  of  the  small 
coin  called  pichis.'  Pichis  is  explained 
bv  Crawfurd  as  *  Small  coin  .  .  .  money 
ot  copper,  brass,  or  tin.  ...  It  was 
the  ancient  coin  of  Java,  and  also  the 
only  one  of  the  Malays  when  first  seen 
by  the  Portuguese.'  Pdku  is  written 
by  Favre  pekU  (Diet.  Malais-Frangais) 
and  is  derived  oy  him  from  Chinese 
p^-koy  *  cent.'  In  the  dialect  of  Canton 
pak  is  the  word  for  *  a  hundred,'  and 
one  paJc  is  the  colloquial  term  for  a 
string  of  one  hundred  cash."  Sapeku 
would  then  be  properly  a  string  of 
100  cash,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  that  it  might  through  some 
misunderstanding  {e.g.  a  confusion  of 
peku  and  pichis)  have  been  transferred 
to  the  single  coin.  There  is  a  passage 
in  Mr.  Gerson  da  Cunha's  Contrxhutions 
to  the  Study  of  Portiigiiese  Numismatics^ 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  incon- 
sistent with  this  derivation.  For  he 
seems  to  imply  that  the  smallest  de- 
nomination of  coin  struck  by  Albu- 
([uerque  at  Goa  in  1510  was  called 
cei>a74Ua,  t^e.  in  the  year  before  the 
capture  of  Malacca,  and  consequent 
familiarity  with  Malay  terms.  1  do 
I  not  trace  his  authority  for  this ;  the 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alboquerque,  and  it  is 
miite  iM)ssible  that  the  dinJieiros^  as 
tnese  small  copper  coins  were  also 
called,  only  received  the  name  cejxiyaiui 
at  a  later  date,  and  some  time  after 
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the  occupation  of  Malacca  (see  Da 
CunhOy  pp.  11-12,  and  22).  [But  also 
see  the  quotation  of  1510  from  Correa 
under  PABDAO.  This  word  has  been 
discussed  by  Col.  Temple  (/nrf.  Antiq,^ 
August  1897,  pp.  222  «6o.),  who  gives 
uuotations  establishing  the  derivation 
irom  the  Malay  gapaJcu, 

[1639.— "  It  (outz,  cash)  hatha  four-square 
hole  through  it,  at  which  they  string  them 
on  a  Straw  ;  a  String  of  two  hundred  Caxaa, 
called  iiatOf  is  woru  about  three  farthings 
sterling,  and  five  SaUu  tyed  together  make 
a  Sapooon.  The  Javians,  when  this  money 
first  came  amongst  them,  were  so  cheated 
with  the  Novelty,  that  they  would  give  six 
bags  of  Pepper  for  ten  Sapooona,  thirteen 
whereof  amount  to  but  a  Crown." — Man- 
delsloj  Voyages,  E.T.  p.  117. 

[1703.—**  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Caauu 
are  valued  so  little  :  they  are  punched  in  the 
middle,  and  string'd  with  little  twists  of 
Straw,  two  hundred  in  one  Twist,  which  is 
called  Santa,  and  is  worth  nine  Deniers. 
Five  Santas  tied  together  make  a  thousand 
Caxcu^  or  a  fifapoonl?  B^powm)" ^Collection 
of  Dutch  Voyages,  199. 

[1830.— '*  The  money  current  in  Bali  con- 
sists solely  of  Chinese  pice  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre.  .  .  .  They  however  put  them 
up  in  hundreds  and  thousands  ;  two  hundred 
are  called  sataJL,  and  are  equal  to  one  rupee 
copper,  and  a  thousand  called  Sapaka,  are 
valued  at  five  rupees." — Singapore  Chronicle, 
Jime  1830,  in  j/oor,  Indian  Archip.  p.  94. 

[1892,— **  This  is  a  brief  history  of  the 
Sapec  (more  commonly  known  to  us  as  the 
cash),  the  onlv  native  coin  of  China,  and 
which  is  found  everywhere  from  Malaysia 
to  Japan."— i2trf^«ray.  Origin  of  Currency, 
157.] 

SAPFAN-WOOD,  s.  The  wood  of 
CaeMilpifia  mppany  the  hakkam  of  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Brazil- wood  of  medieval 
commerce.  Bishop  Caldwell  at  one 
time  thought  the  Tamil  name,  from 
which  this  was  taken,  to  have  been 
given  because  the  wood  was  supposed 
to  come  from  Japan.  Rumphius  says 
that  Siam  and  Champa  are  tne  original 
countries  of  the  Sappan,  and  quotes 
from  Rheede  that  in  Malabar  it  was 
calltd  Tsaiampangan,  suggestive  ap- 
jMirently  of  a  possible  derivation  from 
Champa,  The  mere  fact  that  it  does  not 
come  from  Japan  would  not  disprove 
this  derivation  any  more  than  the  fact 
that  turkeys  and  maize  did  not  origin- 
ally come  from  Turkey  would  dis- 
prove the  fact  of  the  birds  and  the 
grain  {gran  turco)  having  got  names 
from  such  a  belief.  But  the  tree  ap- 
pears to  be  indigenous    in    Malal>ar, 


the  Deccan,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  ; 
whilst  the  Malayal.  ^uifpahnam,  and 
the  Tamil  shappu,  both  signifying  *'  red 
(wood),'  are  apparently  derivatives  from 
shavja,  *  to  be  red,'  and  suggest  another 
origin  as  most  probable.  [The  Mad^ 
Gloss,  gives  Mat.  chappannaftiy  from 
chappy^  *  leaf,'  Skt.  ang€Ly  *  body ' ; 
Tarn.  skappangam.'X  The  Malay  word 
is  also  sapang,  which  Cravrfurd  sup- 
poses to  nave  originated  the  trade- 
name. If,  however,  the  etymolcjgy  just 
suggested  be  correct,  the  word  must 
liave  passed  from  Continental  India. 
to    the    Archipelago.      For    curious 

Particulars  as  to  the  names  of  this 
ye-wood,  and  its  vicissitudes,  s<re 
BBAZIL:  [and  Bumell's  not«  on  Li}i*- 
choten,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  121]. 

c.  1670.— 
*'  0  rioo  Sifio  ja  dado  ao  Bremem. 
O  Cochim  de  Calemba  ^ue  deu  mana 
De  sapfto,  chumbo,  salitre  e  vitualbas 
Lhe  apercebem  oelleiros  e  mnralhaB." 
A  de  AbreUy  Detc,  de  Maiaca, 

1598.— "There  are  likewise  some  Diamants 
and  also  .  .  .  the  wood  Sapon,  whereof  also 
much  is  brought  from  Sian,  it  is  like  Braali 
to  die  withall."— XtiMcAofrJi,  36  ;  [Hak,  Soc 
i.  120]. 

c.  1616.—"  There  are  in  this  city  of  Ot£ 
(read  Odioy  Jndea),  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  two  factories ;  one  of  the  HoUanders 
with  great  capital,  and  another  of  the 
English  with  less.  The  trade  which  both 
drive  is  in  deer-skins,  shagreen 
(aapdo)  and  much  ailk  which  com4 
from  Chincheo  and  Cochinchina. 
Bocarro,  DecadH,  530. 

[1615.— "  Hindering  the  cutting  of  I 
cam  or  bradll  wood." — Fotter^  Letttrt,  iii. 
158.] 

1616.—"  I  went  to  Sap)kn  Dono  to  know 
whether  he  would  lend  me  any  money  npoo 
interest,  as  he  promised  me ;  but  ...  he 
drove  me  afe  with  wordes,  ofrin^  to  deliver 
me  money  for  all  our  sappon  which  was  com 
in  this  junk,  at  22  ma*  per  pioo,** — Curtis 
Diary,  i.  208-9. 

1617.  —  Johnson  and  Pitts  at  Jmdsa  in 
Siam  "are  glad  they  can  send  a  junk  well 
laden  with  sapon,  b©cau.-«e  of  ite  ncansity." — 
Saintibury,  ii.  32. 

1625.—" ...  a  wood  to  die  withall  called 
Sapan  wood,  the  same  we  hero  call  Brasill.** 
—Purchas,  Pilgrimage^  1004. 

1685. — "Moreover  in    the  whole   Island 
there  is  a  great  plenty  of   BraiiU  wood, 
[idia  is  called  li^lriLo." — Ribeiruy 
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which  in  India 
Fat.  Hist.  f.  8. 

1727. —  "It  (the  Siam  Coast)  produces 
good  store  of  Sapan  and  Agala-womla,  with 
Gumlack  and  Sticklack,  and  many  Unm 
that  I  know  little  about."— ^.  ffamnttan,  li. 
194 ;  [ed.  1744^. 
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1860.  —  '*  The  other  productiooB  which 
coDstitated  the  exports  of  the  island  were 
Sapaii  wood  to  Persia.  .  .  ,**—Tennent, 
Ceylon,  ii.  M. 

SABBATANE,  SABBAOANE,  s. 

This  is  not  Anglo-Indian,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  French  works  on  the  East, 
as  applied  to  the  blowing-tubes  used 
by  various  tribes  of  the  Indian  Islands 
for  discharging  small  arrows,  often 
poisoned.  The  same  instrument  is 
used  among  the  tribes  of  northern 
South  America,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Madagascar.  The  word  comes  through 
the  Span,  cebratana,  cerhatana^  zarba- 
tana,  also  Port,  sarabatajuiy  &c.,  Ital. 
cerhotana,  Mod.  Greek  i'opoj8ord>'a,  from 
the  Ar.  zabcUdnaj  *  a  tube  for  blowing 
pellets  *  (a  pea-shooter  in  fact !), 
Dozy  says  that  the  r  must  have  been 
sounded*  in  the  Arabic  of  the  Spanish 
Moors,  as  Pedro  de  Alcala  translates 
zebratana  by  Ar.  zarbatdna.  The  re- 
semblance of  this  to  the  Malay  sumpi- 
tan  (q.v.)  is  curious,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  a  transition,  if  the 
Arabic  wora  is,  as  it  appears,  old 
enough  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Spanish.  There  is  apparently,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  in  Arabic  it  is  a 
lx)rrowed  word.  The  Malay  word 
seems  to  be  formed  directly  from 
gumpit,  *to  discharge  from  the  mouth 
l»v  a  forcible  expiration'  {Orawfurd, 
MaL  Diet), 

[1516. — ".  .  .  the  force  which  had  accom- 
panied the  King,  very  well  armed,  many  of 
them  with  bows,  others  carrying  blowing 
tubes  with  poisoned  arrows  {Zarvaiana*  com 
aetas  ervadas.  .  .  ." — Comm.  of  DaUxxrufrque, 
Hak.  Soc.  iii.  104.] 

SABBOJI,  s.  This  is  the  name  of 
some  weapon  used  in  the  extreme 
south  of  India  ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  its  character  or  ety- 
mology. We  conjecture,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  long  lance  or  pike,  18 
or  20  feet  long,  which  was  the 
characteristic  and  formidable  weapon 
of  the  Marava  GoUeries  (q.v.).  See 
Bjp.  CaldwelVa  H.  of  Tinnevetly,  p.  103 
and  passim;  [Stiuirt,  Man,  of  Tinne- 
velly,  60.  This  explanation  is  prol)ably 
incorrect.  Welsh  {Military  Rem.  i. 
104)  defines  sarabogies  as  "a  species 
of  park  guns,  for  firing  salutes  at 
feasts,  &c. ;  but  not  used  in  war."  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  word  is 
simply  Hind!  sirbojhay  'a  head-load,' 
ana    Dr.    Grierson   writes :    *^  *  Laden 


with  a  head'  may  refer  to  a  head 
carried  home  on  a  spear."  Dr.  Pope 
writes  :  ^^Sarbqji  is  not  found  in  any 
Dravidian  dialect,  as  far  as  I  know. 
It  is  a  synonym  for  Sivaji.  Sarva 
(sarboyjiia  honorific.  In  the  Tainore 
Inscription  it  is  Serfogi,  In  mythology 
Siva's  name  is  *  arrow,'  'spear,'  and 
'head-burthen,'  of  course  by  meto- 
nomy."  Mr.  Brandt  suggests  Tarn. 
8^&,  '*war,"  bugeiy  "a  tube."  No 
weapon  of  the  name  appears  in  Mr, 
Egerton's  Ha/nd-book  of  Indian  Arms,'] 

1801.— "The  Kt.  Hon.  the  Governor  in 
Council  .  .  .  orders  and  directs  all  persons, 
whether  Polygars  (see  BOLIOAB),  CoUeries^ 
or  other  inhabitants  possessed  of  arms  in  the 
Provinces  of  Dindigul,  Tinnevelly,  Ramnad- 
pnram,  Sivagangai,  and  Madura,  to  deliver 
the  said  arms,  consisting  of  Muskets,  Match- 
locks, Pikes,  Gingauls  (see  OINOALL),  and 
Sarabogoi  to  Lieut.-Col.  Agnew.  .  .  ."— 
Proci.  by  Madras  OovLf  dd.  Ist  Deer.,  in  Bp. 
Caldtveir$  Hist,  p.  227. 

c  1814.— "Those  who  carry  spear  and 
sword  have  land  given  them  producing 
5  kahims  of  rice ;  tnose  bearing  muskets, 
7  kalavis;  those  bearing  the  sarboji,  & 
kalams ;  those  bearing  the  tanjdli  (see  GIN- 
OALL),  or  gun  for  two  men,  14  kaldms,  ,  .  ,'" 
— AecoujU  of  the  Mar&vas,  from  MCtekenzie 
AfSS,  in  Madras  Journal,  iv.  360. 

SABIIE,  s.  Hind,  sdn,  sdrhi.  The 
cloth  which  constitutes  the  main  part 
of  a  woman's  dress  in  N.  India,  wrapt 
round  the  body  and  then  thrown  oveK 
the  head. 

1598. — ".  .  .  likewise  they  make  whole 
pieces  or  webbes  of  this  hearbe,  sometimea 
mixed  and  woven  with  silke.  .  .  .  Those 
webs  are  named  earijn  .  .  ." — Linschoieiiy  28  ^ 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  96]. 

1785. — " .  .  .  Her  clothes  were  taken  off, 
and  a  red  silk  covering  (a  sauxry)  put  upon 
her." — Acct.  of  a  Suttee,  in  tSeton-Karr,  i.  90. 

SABNAU,  SOBNAU,  n.p.  A 
name  often  given  to  Siam  in  the  early 
pirt  of  the  16th  century  ;  from  Shahr-i- 
nao^  Pers.  '  New-city ' ;  the  name  by 
which  Yuthia  or  Ayodhya  (see  JUDEA)^ 
the  capital  founded  on  the  Menam 
al)0ut  1350,  seems  to  have  become 
known  to  the  traders  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  Braddell  (/.  Ind,  Arch,  v. 
317)  lias  suggested  that  the  name 
{i^heher-al-nawiy  as  he  calls  it)  refers 
to  the  distinction  spoken  of  by  La 
Loubere  between  the  Thai- Fa*,  an 
older  people  of  the  race,  and  the 
Thai- A'^oi,  the  people  known  to  us  as 
Siamese.     But  this  is  less  probable. 
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We  have  still  a  city  of  Siam  called 
Lophahuri^  anciently  a  capital,  and 
the  name  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  form,  Nava-pura. 
meaning  the  same  as  Shahr-t-nao ;  ana 
this  indeed  may  have  first  given  rise 
to  the  latter  name.  The  Gemove  of 
Nicolo  Conti  (c.  1430)  is  eenerallv 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  city  of  Bengal, 
and  one  of  the  present  writers  nas 
identified  it  with  Lakhnaoti  or  Qaur, 
an  official  name  of  which  in  the 
14th  cent,  was  Shahr-i-nao,  But  it  is 
just  possible  that  Siam  was  the  country 
spoken  of. 

1442.—"  The  inbabitants  of  the  sea-coasts 
arrive  here  (at  Ormuz)  from  the  counties  of 
Ch(n,  Java,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  ZirblU, 
Ten^iri,  Sokotora,  Shahr-i-nao.  .  .  ."— 
Ahdurrazzdk,  in  Not.  ei  ExU,,  xiv.  429. 

1498. — "Zamanz  is  of  Christians,  and 
the  King  is  Christian ;  it  is  50  days  voyage 
with  a  fair  wind  from  Calicut.  The  Kinf 
...  has  400  elephants  of  war ;  in  the  land 
is  much  benzom  .  .  .  and  there  is  aloes- 
wood  .  .  ."—Roteirode  Vaacoda  OamAt  110. 

1510.—** .  .  .  They  said  they  were  from 
a  city  called  Saxnau,  and  had  brought  for 
sale  silken  stuffs,  and  aloeswood,  and  ben- 
zoin, and  musk."— Varthemaf  212. 

1514.—" .  .  .  Tannazzari,  Samau,  where 
is  produced  all  the  finest  white  benzoin, 
storax,  and  lac  finer  than  that  of  Martaman." 
— Letter  of  Oio»,  d'Empoli,  in  Arch,  Starico 
JtcUianOf  App.  80. 

1540.  —  ** .  .  .all  along  the  coast  of 
Afaiayctj  and  within  the  Land,  a  great  King 
commands,  who  for  a  more  famous  and 
recommendable  Title  above  all  other  Kings, 
causeth  himself  to  be  called  Prechau  SaJru, 
Emperor  of  all  Soman,  which  is  a  Country 
wherein  there  are  thirteen  kinj^oms,  by 
us  commonly  called  Siam"  (Siao). — Pinlo 
(ong.  cap.  xxxvi.),  in  Cogan,  p.  48. 

c.  1612.—'*  It  is  related  of  Siam,  formerly 
called  Sheher-al-Nawi,  to  which  Country 
all  lands  under  the  wind  here  were  tributary, 
that  there  was  a  King  called  Bubannia, 
who  when  he  heard  of  the  greatness  of 
Malacca  sent  to  demand  submission  and 
homage  of  that  kingdom."— «Si^ara  MaXay^Uf 
in  J.  Ind.  Arch.  v.  454. 

1726.  —  "  About  1840  reifi^ed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  (then  called  SJalianioaw 
or  Somaa),  a  very  powerful  Prince." — 
Valentijn,  v.  319. 

SABONQ,  s.  Malay,  gdrung ;  the 
body-cloth,  or  long  kilt,  tucked  or  girt 
at  the  waist,  and  generally  of  coloured 
silk  or  cotton,  which  forms  the  chief 
article  of  dress  of  the  Malays  and 
Javanese.  The  same  article  oi  dress, 
and  the  name  (saran)  are  used  in 
Ceylon.     It  is  an  old  Indian  form  of 


dress,  but  is  now  used  only  by  some 
of  the  people  of  the  south  ;  e,g.  on  the 
coast  ol  Malabar,  where  it  is  worn  by 
the  Hindus  (whiteX  by  the  Mappilas 

2[oplah)  of  that  coast,  ana  the 
bl^is  (Lnbbye)  of  Coromandel 
(coloured^  and  by  the  BanU  of  Canara, 
who  wear  it  of  a  dark  blue.  With 
the  Labbais  the  coloured  sarong  is  a 
modern  adoption  from  the  Malays. 
Crawfurd  seems  to  explain  Mrung'as 
Javanese,  meaning  first  *a  case  or 
sheath,'  and  then  a  wrapper  or  gar- 
ment. But,  both  in  the  Malay  isbmds 
and  in  Ceylon,  the  word  is  no  doiilit 
taken  from  Skt.  sdranga^  meaning 
^variegated*  and  also  'a  garment.' 

[1880.—".  .  .  the  cloth  or  Barong,  wiiieh 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be 
'not  unlike  a  Soots  highland er's  plaid  in 
appearance,  being  a  piece  of  party-coloored 
cloth,  about  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  3  or  4 
feet  wide,  sewed  together  at  the  ends, 
forming,  as  some  writers  have  described  it« 
a  wide  sack  without  a  bottom.'  With  the 
MaldyuSf  the  uurong  is  either  worn  slung 
over  the  shoulders  as  a  sash,  or  tucked 
round  the  waist  and  descending  to  the 
ankles,  so  as  to  enclose  the  legs  like  x 
petticoat." — Raffles,  Java,  i.  96.] 

1868.— "He  wore  a  saiong  or  Malay 
petticoat,  and  a  green  jacket." — Wailacr^ 
Mai.  Arch,  171. 

SATIQAM,  n.p.  Sdtgdon,  formerlv 
and  from  remote  times  a  port  of  mucK 
trade  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoogly 
R.,  30  m.  above  Calcutta,  but  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  utterly  decayed, 
and  now  only  the  site  of  a  few  liuts, 
with  a  ruined  mosque  as  the  only 
relique  of  former  importance.  It  is 
situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Saraswati  channel  from  the  Hoogly, 
and  the  decay  dates  from  the  silting 
up  of  the  former.  It  was  commonly 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Porto  Pe- 
queno  (q.v.). 

c.  1340.— "About  this  time  the  rebellion 
of  Fakhrtf  broke  out  in  Bensal.  Fakhr^ 
and  his  Bengali  forces  killed  Kidar  Kh£a 
(Governor  of  Lakhnauti).  .  .  .  He  then 
plundered  the  treasury  of  Lakhnauti,  and 
secured  possession  of  that  place  and  of 
Satginw  and  Sun^rg£nw."  —  ZiA-ttd-dui 
Bami,  in  Bfiwty  iii.  243. 

1.535.—"  In  this  year  Diogo  Rabe!l(>,  finish- 
ing his  term  of  service  as  Captain  and  Factor 
of  the  Choromandel  fishery,  with  license  from 
the  Grovemor  went  to  Bengal  in  a  vessel  of 
his  .  .  .  and  he  went  well  armed  along  with 
two  foists  which  equipped  with  his  own 
money,  the  Governor  only  lending  him 
artillery  and  nothing  more.  ...  So  this 
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Diogro  Rabello  arriyed  at  the  Port  of  Sati- 
jraon,  where  he  found  two  great  ships  of 
Cambaya  which  three  days  before  had 
arrived  with  mat  quantity  of  merchandise, 
selling  and  ouying:  and  these,  without 
touching  them,  he  caused  to  ouit  the  port 
and  go  down  the  river,  forbidaing  them  to 
carry  on  any  trade,  and  he  also  sent  one  of 
the  foists,  with  80  men,  to  the  other  port 
of  Cbatigvon,  where  they  f  oimd  three  snips 
from  the  Coast  of  Choromandel,  which  were 
driven  away  -from  the  port.  And  Diogo 
Rabello  sent  word  to  the  Gosdl  that  he  was 
Bent  by  the  Goyemor  with  choice  of  peace 
or  war,  and  that  he  should  send  to  ask 
the  King  if  he  chose  to  liberate  the  (Portu- 
guese) prisoners,  in  which  case  he  also  would 
liberate  his  ports  and  leave  them  in  their 
former  peace.  .  .  ." — Correa^  iii.  649. 

[c.  1590.—"  In  the  Sark^  of  Sitgion, 
there  are  two  ports  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
i'09  from  each  other;  the  one  is  84tgion, 
the  other  Hugli :  the  latter  the  chief ;  both 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Europeans. 
Fine  pomegranates  grow  here."— ^tn,  ed. 
Jarred,  ii.  125.] 

SATIN,  s.  This  is  of  course 
English,  not  Anglo-Indian.  The 
common  derivation  [accepted  by  Prof. 
Skeat  {Concise  Diet.  2nd  ed.  s.v.]  is 
with  Low  Lat.  «to,  *silk,'  Lat.  aeto, 
sada^  'a  bristle,  a  hair/  through  the 
Port,  setim.  Dr.  Wells  Williams  {Mid. 
King.,  ii.  123)  says  it  is  probably 
derived  eventually  from  the  Chinese 
8:^ 'tun,  though  intermediately  through 
other  languages.  It  is  true  that  ss^tnn 
or  ss^'iwan  is  a  common  (and  ancient) 
term  for  this  sort  of  silk  texture. 
But  we  may  remark  that  trade-words 
adopted  directly  from  the  Chinese  are 
comparatively  rare  (though  no  doubt 
the  intermediate  transit  indicated 
would  meet  this  objection,  more  or 
less).  And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  true  derivation  is  that  given  in 
Cathay  and  the  JVay  Thither,  p.  486  ; 
viz.  from  Zaitaii  or  Zayton,  the  name 
by  which  Chwan-chau  (Ohinchew), 
the  great  medieval  port  of  western 
trade  in  Fokien,  was  known  to  western 
traders.  We  find  that  certain  rich 
stuffs  of  damask  and  satin  were  called 
from  this  place,  by  the  Arabs,  2^i- 
tunia ;  the  Span.  a4iutuni  (for  *  satin  *), 
the  medieval  French  zaJtony,  and  the 
medieval  Ital.  zetani,  afford  inter- 
mediate steps. 

c.  1360.— "The  first  city  that  I  reached 
after  crossing  the  sea  was  ZaitUn.  ...  It  is 
a  great  city,  superb  indeed  ;  and  in  it  they 
make  damasks  of  velvet  as  well  as  those 
of  satin  (kimkhO—Bee  KINCOB,  ATLAS), 
which  are  called  from  the  name  of  the  city 
saitflnia.' — y&n  Batuta,  iv.  269. 


1852. — In  an  inventory  of  this  year  in 
Douet  d'Arcq  we  have:  "Zatony  at  4  (ctis 
the  eU  "  (p.  342). 

1405.—"  And  besides,  this  city  (Samar- 
kand) is  very  rich  in  many  wares  which 
come  to  it  from  other  parts.  From  Russia 
and  Tartary  come  hides  and  linens,  and 
from  Cathay  silk-stuffs,  the  best  that  are 
made  in  all  that  reprion,  especially  the 
Betnnis,  which  are  said  to  be  the  l>est  in 
the  world,  and  the  best  of  all  are  those  that 
are  without  pattern.*' — Clariio  (translated 
anew — the  passage  corresponding  to  Mark- 
ham's  at  p.  171).  The  word  Betniii  occurs 
repeatedly  in  Clavijo*s  original. 

1440.— In  the  Lihro  de  Gahelli,  &c.,  of 
Giov.  da  Uzzano,  we  have  mention  among 
silk  stuffs,  several  times,  of  "letani  vellutajti, 
and  other  kinds  of  Mtani." — Delia  Decimay 
iv.  58,  107,  &c. 

1441. — "Before  the  throne  (at  Bijanagar) 
was  placed  a  cushion  of  ndtltm  satin, 
round  which  three  rows  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite pearls  were  sewn." — Ahdurraezdky  in 
Elliot,  iv.  120.  (The  original  is  "darpexh-i- 
taiht  baluhi  az  a^las-i-iaitlbii  " ;  see  Not.  et 
ExU.  ziv.  376.  Quatrem^re  (iUd,  462)  trans- 
lated *v»  earreau  de  tatin  olive,'  taking 
zaitUn  in  its  usual  Arabic  sense  of  *an  olive 
tree.')    Also  see  Elliot,  iv.  113. 

SATBAP,  s.  Anc.  Pers.  khshatrapa, 
which  becomes  satrap,  as  khshdyathiya 
becomes  shah.  The  word  comes  to  iis 
direct  from  the  Greek  writers  who 
speak  of  Persia.  But  the  title  occurs 
not  only  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Esther, 
and  Daniel,  but  also  in  the  ancient 
inscriptions,  as  used  by  certain  lords 
in  Western  India,  and  more  precisely 
in  Surashtra  or  Peninsular  Guzerat. 
Thus,  in  a  celebrated  inscription  regard- 
ing a  dam,  near  Girnar  : 

c.  A.n.  150.—".  .  .  he,  the  Maha-Khsha- 
trapa  Rudradaman  ...  for  the  increase  of 
his  merit  and  fame,  ha»  rebuilt  the  embank- 
ment three  times  stronger."  —  In  Indiin 
AtUl'/uary,  vii.  262.  The  identity  of  this 
with  jfotra))  was  pointed  out  by  James 
Prinsep,  lS38  (J.  As.  Soe.  Ben.  vii.  345). 
[There  were  two  Indian  satrap  dynasties, 
viz.  the  Western  Satraps  of  Saurushtra  and 
Gujarat,  from  about  A.D.  150  to  A.n.  388 ; 
for  which  see  Rapson  and  Jjidraji,  The 
Western  KskatraDos  (./.  B.A.  X,  X.  S.,  1890, 
p.  639) ;  and  tne  Northern  Kshatrapas  of 
Mathura  and  the  neighbouring  territories  in 
the  1st  cent.  A.n.  See  articles  by  Rapg&n 
and  Indraji  in  /.  R.  A.  S.,  N.  S.,  1894,  pp. 
525.541.]    . 

1883. — "An  eminent  Greek  scholar  used 
to  warn  his  pupils  to  beware  of  false 
analogies  in  phuoiogy.  *  Because,'  he  used 
to  say,  *  ffarpdmit  is  the  Greek  for  satrap, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ^rpdrifs  is  the 
Greek  for  rat-trap.'"— iSW.  Rev.  July  14,. 
p.  63. 
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SATSUMA,  n.p.  Name  of  a  city 
and  formerly  of  a  principality  (daimio- 
ship)  in  Japan,  the  name  of  which  is 
familiar  not  only  from  the  deplorable 
necessity  of  lx)mbarding  its  capital 
Kagosima  in  1863  (in  consequence  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  and 
other  outrages,  with  the  refusal  of 
reparation),  but  from  the  peculiar 
«ream-coloured  pottery  made  there 
and  now  well  known  in  London  shops. 

1616. — "I  said  I  had  receued  suflBtionat 
his  highnes  hands  in  havin^e  the  good  hap 
to  see  the  face  of  soe  mightie  a  Kin^  as  the 
King  of  Shashxaa;  whereat  he  smiled." — 
C<trkt*$  IHari/f  i.  4-5. 

1617.— "Speeches  are  given  out  that  the 
ctthoquet  or  Japon  players  (or  whores)  going 
from  henoe  for  Tushma  to  roeete  the  Oorean 
ambassadors,  were  set  on  by  the  way  by  a 
boate  of  Ya^tto^.  theeves,  and  kild  all  both 
men  and  women,  for  the  money  they  had 
gotten  at  Firando."— /^iVi.  256. 

SAUGOB,    SAUGOB    ISLAND, 

n.]>.  A  famous  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hoogly  R.,  the  site  of  a  great 
fair  and  pilgrimage — properly  Ganga 
Sagara  (*  Ocean  G&nges').  It  is  said 
once  to  have  been  populous,  but  in 
1688  (the  date  is  clearly  wrong)  to 
have  been  swept  by  a  cyclone-wave. 
It  is  now  a  dense  jungle  haunted  by 
tigers. 

1683.—**  We  went  in  our  Budgeroe  to  see 
ye  Pagodas  at  Sagor,  and  returned  to  ye 
byster  River,  where  we  got  as  many  Oysters 
as  we  desired."— ^«i^«,  March  l5;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  68]. 

1684. — *' James  Price  assured  me  that 
about  40  years  since,  when  ye  Island  called 
Ctonga  Sagnr  was  inhabited,  ye  Raja  of  ye 
Island  gathered  yearly  Rent  out  of  it,  to  ye 
amount  of  26  Lacks  of  Rupees. "  —  Ibid, 
Dec.  15 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  172]. 

1705. — '*  Sagore  est  une  Isle  oh  il  y  a  une 
Pogode  tr^-re8pect($e  parmi  les  Gentils,  ou 
ils  vont  en  pelerinage,  et  oh  il  y  a  deux 
Faquers  qui  y  font  leur  residence.  Ces 
Faquers  s9aTent  charmer  les  b^tes  feroces, 
qu'on  y  trouve  en  quantity,  sans  quoi  ils 
seroient  tons  les  joufs  exposes  k  estre  de- 
vnTez."—LuiUwrt  p.  123. 

1727. — "  .  .  .  among  the  Pagans,  the 
Island  Sagor  is  accounted  holy,  and  great 
numbers  of  Jougifs  go  yearly  thither  in  the 
Months  of  November  and  Decetnber,  to  wor- 
ship and  wash  in  Salt- Water,  tho'  many  of 
them  fall  Sacrifices  to  the  hungry  Tigers."— 
A.  Hamilton,  ii.  3 ;  [ed,  1744]. 

SAUL- WOOD,  s.    Hind.  «f2,  from 

Skt.  Jdla;    the    timber    of    the    tree 

Shorea  tchustOy  Gaertner,  N.O.  Diptero- 

.  carpeae^   which    is   the  most  valuable 


buildinff  timber  of  Northern  India. 
Its  chief  habitat  is  the  forest  immedi- 
ately under  the  Himalaya,  at  interx-als 
throughout  that  r^ou  from  the 
Brahmaputra  to  the  Bias ;  it  abounds 
also  in  various  more  soutlierly  tracts 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Godaverj'. 

SThe  botanical  name  is  taken  from  Sir 
^ohn  Shore.  For  the  peculiar  habitat 
of  the  Sal  as  compared  with  the  Teak, 
see  Forsythj  Highlands  of  G.L  25  seqq,] 
It  Ls  strong  and  durable,  bat  very 
heavy,  so  tnat  it  cannot  l)e  float«<i 
without  more  buoyant  aids,  and  is,  on 
that  and  other  accoimts,  inferior  to 
teak.  It  does  not  appear  among  eight 
kinds  of  timber  in  general  use,  men- 
tioned in  the  Ain.  The  saul  has  been 
introduced  into  China,  perhaps  at  a 
remote  period,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  Buddha's  history,  and 
it  is  known  there  by  the  Indian  name, 
8o-lo  {Bretschneidtr  on  Chinese  Bot^tn. 
Works,  p.  6). 

c.  650. — "  L'Honorable  du  si^le,  aniro^ 
d'lme  grande  piti^,  et  ob^issant  k  Tordre 
des  temps,  jugea  utile  de  paraitre  dans  le 
monde.  Quand  il  eut  fini  de  oonrertir  les 
hommes,  il  se  plongea  dans  les  joies  du 
Nirvllna.  Se  pla^ant  entre  deux  arbres 
SAlaa,  il  touma  sa  tdte  vers  le  nord 
et  s'endormit."— ^uncrx  Thaang,  Mfmuir** 
( Voyages  des  Pil.  Bouddh,  ii.  340). 

1765. — *'  The  produce  of  the  country  con- 
sists of  ihaal  timbers  (a  wood  equal  in 
quality  to  the  best  of  our  oak).'* — Ao/kW/, 
Hist.  Ecents,  ftc.,  i.  200. 

1774.— "This continued  five  ios;  towards 
the  end  there  are  sU  and  laz^ge  forost  trees. " 
—Bogle,  in  MarkhanCs  Tibet,  19. 

1810.— "The  lanl  is  a  verv  solid  wood 
.  .  .  it  is  likewise  heavy,  yet  by  no  means 
so  ponderous  as  teak ;  both,  like  many  o# 
our  former  woods,  sink  in  fresh  water."— 
Waiiamson,  V,M,  ii.  69. 

SA7ER,  STBE,  &c,  s.  Hind,  from 
Arab.  sdHr,  a  word  used  technically 
for  many  years  in  the  Indian  accounts 
to  cover  a  variety  of  items  of  taxation 
and  impost,  other  than  the  Land 
Revenue. 

The  transitions  of  meaning  in  Arabic 
words  are  (as  we  have  several  times 
had  occasion  to  remark)  very  obscure  ; 
and  until  we  undertook  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  for  this  article  (a 
task  in  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kind  help  of  Sir  H.  Waterfield,  of  the 
India  Office,  one  of  the  busiest  men 
in  the  public  service,  but,  as  so  often 
happens,  one  of  the  readiest  to  render 
assistance)  the  obscurity  attaching  to 
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the  word  sayer  in  this  seiue  was  especi- 
ally f^reat. 

Wilson,  s.y.  says :  *'  In  its  original 
purport  the  word  signifies  moving, 
walking,  or  the  whole,  the  remainder  ; 
from  the  latter  it  came  to  denote  the 
remaining,  or  all  other,  sources  of 
revenue  accruing  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  the  land-tax." 
In  fact,  according  to  this  explana- 
tion, the  application  of  the  term  might 
1)e  illustrated  by  the  ancient  story 
of  a  German  Professor  lecturing  on 
lx)tany  in  the  pre-scientiiic  period. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said ;  *  Every 
plant,  gentlemen,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  This  is  the  root, — and  this  is 
the  rest  of  it!*  Land  revenue  was  the 
root,  and  all  else  was  *  the  rest  of  it.' 

Sir  C.  Trevelyan  again,  in  a  passage 
<luoted  below,  says  that  the  Arabic 
word  has  ^*  the  same  meaning  as  '  mis- 
cellaneous.*"  Neither  of  these  ex- 
planations, we  conceive,  pcLce  tantarum 
virorumy  is  correct. 

The  term  Bayer  in  the  18th  century 
Mas  applied  to  a  variety  of  inland 
imposts,  but  especially  to  local  and 
arbitrary  chawjes  levied  by  zemindars 
and  other  individuals,  with  a  show 
of  authority,  on  all  goods  passing 
throuffh  their  estates  by  laud  or  water, 
or  sold  at  markets  (bazar,  hant, 
g\mgQ)  established  by  them,  charges 
which  formed  in  the  aggregate  an 
enormous  burden  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  in  sdHr  two  old 
Semitic  forms  have  coalesced  in  sound 
though  coming  from  different  roots, 
viz.  (in  Arabic)  «w>,  producing  «f'tr, 
'  walking,  current,'  ana  «(2'r,  pr^ucing 
.sd'tV,  *  remainder,'  the  latter  being  a 
form  of  the  same  word  that  we  have 
in  the  Biblical  Shear-jashuby  Hhe 
remnant  shall  remain'  (Imiak,  vii.  3). 
And  we  conceive  that  the  true  sense 
of  the  Indian  term  was  *  current  or 
customary  charges ' ;  an  idea  that  lies 
At  the  root  of  sundry  terms  of  the 
same  kind  in  various  languages,  in- 
cluding our  own  OustomSy  as  well  as 
the  dnstoory  which  is  so  familiar  in 
India.  This  interpretation  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  quotation  below 
from  Mr.  Stuart's  Minute  of  Feb.  10, 
1790. 

At  a  later  period  it  seems  probable 
that  some  confusion  arose  with  the 
other  sense  of  Mf'tr,  leading  to  its  use, 


more  or  less,  for  *et  ceteras,'  and  ac- 
counting for  what  we  have  indicated 
above  as  erroneous  explanations  of 
the  word. 

I  find,  however,  that  the  Index  aiui 
Glossary  to  the  RegulationSy  ed.  1832 
(vol.  iii.),  defines:  ^'Sayer.  What 
moves.  Variable  imports,  distinct 
from  land-rent  or  revenue,  consisting 
of  customs,  tolls,  licenses,  duties  on 
merchandise,  and  other  articles  of 
personal  moveable  property  ;  as  well 
as  mixed  duties,  ana  taxes  on  houses 
shops,  bazars,  &c."  This  of  course 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  rationale 
of  the  Arabic  name  as  suggested  above. 

In  a  despatch  of  Apru  10,  1771,  to 
Bengal,  the  Court  of  Directors  drew 
attention  to  the  private  Bazar  charges, 
as  ^*a  great  detriment  to  the  public 
collections,  and  a  burthen  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  inhabitants " ;  enjoining 
that  no  Bazars  or  Gunges  should  be 
kept  up  but  such  as  particularly  be- 
longed to  the  Government.  And  in 
such  the  duties  were  to  be  rated  in 
such  manner  as  the  respective  positions 
and  prosperity  of  the  different  districts 
would  admit. 

In  consequence  of  these  instructions 
it  was  ordered  in  1773  that  "all  duties 
coming  under  the  description  of  gayer 
Ghelluntah  (H.  cludantdy  *in  transit'), 
and  Rah-darry  (radaree)  .  .  .  and 
other  oppressive  impositions  on  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  trade 
of  the  country "  should  be  abolished  ; 
and,  to  prevent  all  pretext  of  injustice, 
proportional  deductions  of  rent  were 
conceded  to  the  zemindars  in  the 
annual  collections.  Nevertheless  the 
exactions  went  on  much  as  before,  in 
defiance  of  this  and  repeated  orders. 
And  in  1786  the  Boara  of  Revenue 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
any  person  levying  such  duties  should 
be  subject  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
that  the  zemindar  in  whose  zemindarry 
such  an  offence  might  be  committed, 
should  forfeit  his  lands. 

Still  the  evil  practices  went  on  till 
1790,  when  Lora  Comwallis  took  up 
the  matter  with  intelligence  and  de- 
termination. In  the  preceding  year 
he  had  abolished  all  radaree  duties  in 
Behar  and  Benares,  but  the  abuses  in 
Bengal  Proper  seem  to  have  been  more 
swarming  and  persistent.  On  June 
11,  1790,  orders  were  issued  resum- 
ing the  collection  of  all  duties  indicated 
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into  the  hands  of  Government ;  but 
this  was  followed  after  a  few  weeks 
(July  28)  by  an  order  abolishing 
them  altogether,  with  some  exceptions, 
which  will  be  presently  alluded  to. 
This  double  step  is  explained  by  the 
Governor-General  in  a  Minute  dated 
July  18  :  "When  I  first  proposed  the 
resumption  of  the  Sayer  from  the 
Landholders,  it  appeared  to  me  ad- 
\'isable  to  continue  the  former  col- 
lection (the  unauthorised  articles 
excepted)  for  the  current  year,  in 
order  that  by  the  necessary  accounts 
[we  might  have  the  means]  for  making 
a  fair  adjustment  of  the  compensation, 
and  at  trie  same  time  ac<^uire  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  collections  to  enable 
us  to  enter  upon  the  regulation  of 
them  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  year.  .  .  .  The  collections  ap- 
pear to  be  so  numerous,  and  of  so 
intricate  a  nature,  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  regulating  them  all ; 
and  as  the  establishment  of  new  rates 
for  such  articles  as  it  might  be  thought 
advisable  to  continue  would  require 
much  consideration,  ...  I  recom- 
mend that,  instead  of  continuing  the 
collection  ...  for  the  current  year 
...  all  the  existing  articles  of  Sayer 
collection  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Abkarry  (Abcarree)  .  .  .)  be  im- 
mediately abolished ;  and  that  the 
Collectors  be  directed  to  withdraw 
their  officers  from  the  Qiinges,  Bazars 
and  Hants,''  compensation  being  duly 
made.  The  Board  of  Revenue  could 
then  consider  on  what  few  articles  of 
luxury  in  general  consumption  it 
might  be  proper  to  reimpose  a  tax. 

The  Order  of  July  28  abolished 
"all  duties,  taxes,  and  collections 
coming  under  the  denomination  of 
Sayer  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Government  and  Calcutta  Customs, 
the  duties  levied  on  pilgrims  at  Gya, 
and  other  places  of  pi^'image, — the 
Abkarrif  .  .  .  which  is  to  be  collected 
on  account  of  the  Government  .  .  . 
the  collections  made  in  the  Gunges, 
Bazars  and  Hants  situated  within 
the  limits  of  Calcutta,  and  such  collec- 
tions as  are  confirmed  to  the  land- 
holders and  the  holders  of  Qnnges 
&c.  by  the  published  Resolutions  of 
June  11,  1790,  namely,  rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  land  (and  the  like)  .  .  . 
or  for  orchards,  pasture-ground,  or 
li.sheries  sometimes    included    in    the 


sayer  under  the  denomination  of 
phulkur   (Hind,   phalkar^    from   phal^ 

*  fruit 'X    bunkur    (from    Hind,    han^ 

*  forest  or  pasture-ground  *),  and  juOtur 
(Hind,  jalkar,  from  jal^  *  water  *>...." 
These  Resolutions  are  printed  with 
R^.  XXVII.  of  1793. 

By  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
of  April  28,  1790,  correspondence  re- 
gardmg  Sayer  was  separated  from 
^Land  Revenue';  and  on  the  Ifitb 
idem  the  Abkarry  was  separately  regu- 
lated. 

The  amount  in  the  Accounts  credited 
as  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal  seems  to 
have  included  both  Sayer  and  Abkarry 
down  to  the  Accts.  presented  to  IVu*lia- 
ment  in  1796.  In  the  "Abstract 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburae- 
ments  of  the  Bengal  Government* 
for  1793-94,  the  "Collections  under 
head  of  Syer  and  Abkarry"  amount 
to  Rs.  10,98,256.  In  the  Accounte, 
printed  in  1799,  for  1794-5  to  1796-7» 
the  "  Land  and  Sayer  Revenues"  are 
given,  but  Abkari  is  not  mentioned. 
Among  the  Receipta  and  Disburse- 
ments for  1800-1  appears  "Syer  Col- 
lections, including  Abkaree,  7,81,925." 

These  forms  appear  to  have  remained 
in  force  down  to  1833.  In  the  ac- 
counts presented  in  1834,  from  1828-d» 
to  1831-2,  with  Estimate  for  1832-3» 
Land  Revenue  is  given  separately,  and 
next  to  it  Syer  and  Abkaree  Revenue. 
Except  that  the  spelling  was  altered 
back  U>. Sayer  and  Abkamfy  this  re- 
mained tiU  1856.  In  1857  the  ac- 
counts for  1854-5  showed  in  separate 
lines, — 

Land  Revenue, 
Excise  Duties,  in  Calcutta, 
Sayer  Revenue, 
Abkarry  ditto. 

In  the  accounts  for  1861-2  it  I  be- 
came— 


Land  Revenue, 

Sayer  and  Misoellaneoua, 

Abkaree, 

and  in  those  for  1863-4  Sayer  vanislied 
altogether. 

The  term  Sayer  has  been  in  use  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  as  well  as  in 
Bengal.  From  the  former  we  give  an 
example  under  1802 ;  from  the  latter 
we  have  not  met  with  a  suitable 
quotation. 

The  following  entries  in  the  Bengal 
accounts  for  1858-59  will  exempUfy 
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the  application  of  Sayer  in  the  more 
recent  times  of  its  maintenance  : — 


Under  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orista  : 
SaIo  of  Trees  and  Sunken 
Boats    .  .        .    Bs.  555 


0    0 


Under  Pegu  and  Martaban  Pravincet  : 

Fisheries   .        .        .  Rs.  1,22,874    0    2 
Tax  on  Birds'  nests 

(q.v.)  7,449    0    0 

„    on  Salt       .        .  48,061    8  10 
Fees   for   fruits  and 

gardens.                 .  7,287    9    1 

Tax  on  Bees' wax      .  1,179    8    0 

Do.  Collections .        .  8,050    0    0 

Sale  of   Gk>yemment 

Timbers,  &c.  .        .  4,19.141  12    8 


6,09,043    1    9 
Under  t?ie  same  : 
Sale     proceeds     of     un- 
claimed and  confiscated 
Timbers,        .        .        .    Rs.  146  11  10 
Net    Salvage     on     Drift 
Timbers        .        .        .        2,247  10    0 


2,394    5  10 

c.  1580.—"  SMr  az  GangdjxU  o  a^r&f-i- 
Jlindowi  toaghaxra  .  .  "i.e.  "Sayer  from 
the  Ganges  .  .  .  and  the  Hindu  districts, 
Ac.  .  .  170,800  dafM.'*—Aln-i'Ahharl,  orig. 
i.  395,  in  detailed  Revenues  of  SirkarJanna- 
tabdd  or  Oaur  ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  131]. 

1751.— "I  have  heard  that  Ramkissen 
Seat  who  lives  in  Calcutta  has  carried  ^oods 
to  that  place  without  paving  the  Muxidavad 
Syre  chowkey  (choky)  duties."  —  LeUer 
from  Nawdb  to  Prett.  Ft.  William^  in  Long, 

1788.— "Saiijat— All  kinds  of  taxation 
besides  the  land-rent.  Sain. — Any  place 
or  office  appointed  for  the  collection  of 
duties  or  customs." — The  Indian  Vocabulary. 
112.  ^ 

1790.—"  Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  privileges  founded  on  Custom,  and 
of  which  it  is  easier  to  ascertain  the  abuse 
than  the  origin,  I  shall  briefly  remark  on 
the  Collections  of  Sayer,  that  while  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  ^e  Zemindars,  every 
effort  to  free  the  internal  Commerce  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  their  vexatious  im- 
positions must  necessarily  prove  abortive." 
—Minute  by  the  Hon.  O.  Stuart,  dd.  Feb.  10, 

3uoted  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  Minute  of 
uly  18. 

, ,  "  The  Board  last  day  very  humanely 
and  politically  recommended  unanimously 
the  atwlition  of  the  Sayr. 

"The  statement  of  Mr.  Mercer  from 
Burdwan  makes  all  the  Sayr  (consisting  of 
a  strange  medley  of  articles  taxable,  not 
omitting  even  Hermaphrodites)  amount  only 

to  58,000  Rupees "—Minute  by  Mr.  Law 

of  the  Bd.  of  Revenue^   forwarded  by  the 
Board,  July  12. 

1792. — "The  Jomma  on  which  a  settle- 
ment for  10  years  has  been  made  is  about 
3    K 


(current  Rupees)  3,01,00,000  .  .  .  which  is 
9,35,691  Rupees  less  than  the  Average  Col- 
lections of  the  three  preceding  Years.  On 
this  Jumma,  the  Estimate  for  1791-2  is 
formed,  and  the  Sayer  Duties,  and  some 
other  extra  Collections,  formerly  included 
in  the  Land  Revenue,  being  abolished, 
accounts  for  the  Difference.  .  .  ." — Heads  of 
Mr.  Du7idas*s  Speech  on  the  Finances  of  the 
E.I.  Company,  June  5,  1792. 

1793.  —  "A  Regulation  for  re-enacting 
with  alterations  and  modifications,  the 
Rules  passed  by  the  Governor  (General  in 
Council  on  11th  June  and  28th  July,  1790,  and 
subsequent  dates,  for  the  resumption  and 
abolition  of  Sayer,  or  internal  Duties  and 
Taxes  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,"  Ac.  "Passed  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  on  the  1st  May,  1793. 
.  .  ."—Title  of  Regulation,  XXVII.  of  1793. 

1802. — "The  Government  having  reserved 
to  itself  the  entire  exercise  of  its  discretion 
in  continuing  or  abolishing,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  the  articles  of  revenue  in- 
cluded according  to  the  custom  and  practice 
of  the  country,  under  the  several  heads  of 
salt  and  saltpetre— of  the  sayer  or  duties 
by  sea  or  land— of  the  abkarry  .  .  .—of 
the  excise  .  .  . — of  all  takes  personal  and 
professional,  as  well  as  those  derived  from 
markets,  fairs  and  bazaars — of  laJkhiraj  (see 
LACKEBAOE)  lands.  .  .  .  The  permanent 
land-tax  shall  be  made  excluBively  of  the 
said  articles  now  recited." — Madras  Regu' 
latum,  XXV.  §  iv. 

1817.— "B^des  the  land-revenue,  some 
other  duties  were  levied  in  India,  which 
were  generally  included  under  the  denomi> 
nation  of  Sayer." — Mill,  H.  of  Br.  India,  v. 
417. 

1863.— "The  next  head  was  'Sayer,'  an 
obsolete  Arabic  word,  which  has  the  same 
meaning  as  'miscellaneoua,'  It  has  latterly 
been  composed  of  a  variety  of  items  con- 
nected with  the  Land  Revenue,  of  which 
the  Revenue  derived  from  Forests  has  been 
the  most  important.  The  progress  of  im- 
provement has  given  a  value  to  the  Forests 
which  they  never  had  before,  and  it  has 
been  determined  ...  to  constitute  the 
Revenue  derived  from  them  a  separate  head 
of  the  Public  Accounts.  The  other  Miscel- 
laneous Items  of  Land  Revenue  which 
appeared  under  'Sayer,'  have  therefore 
been  added  to  Land  Revenue,  and  what 
remains  has  been  denominated  '  Forest 
Revenue.'"  —  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  Financial 
Statement,  dd.  April  30. 

SGABLET.    See  SUCLAT. 

SGAVENGEB,  s.  We  have  been 
rather  startled  to  find  amon^  the  MS. 
records  of  the  India  Office,  in  certain 
*^Liffta  of  Persons  in  the  Service  of  the 
Right.  Honble.  the  East  India  Company^ 
in  Fort  St.  Georce,  and  ihe  other  Places 
on  the  Coast  of  Choromandell,"  b^n- 
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ning  with    Feby.    170J,  and  in   the 
entries  for  that  year,  the  following  : 
'*  Fart  St.  David. 
"  5.    I^evor    Gatna,    Land  Qiutomer 
aad  ScaTonger  of  Cuddalore,  5th 
Couno^.  .  .  . 
'*  6.    Edward    Bawgu*^    Translator   of 

Country  Letters,  Sen,  Mercht. 
**  7.  John  BuUf  Scavenger  and  Com- 
meeter,  Tevenapatam,  Merckt," 

Under  1714  we  find  again,  at  Fort 
St.  George : 

"  Joseph  Smart,  Ren  tall  General  and 
Scavenger,  8<A  of  Council,** 

And  so  on,  in  the  entries  of  most  years 
down  to  1761,  when  we  have,  for  the 
last  time : 

"  Samuel  Ardleyy  7th  of  Council,  Masiili- 
patam,  Land  -  Customer,  Military 
storekeeper,  Rentall  General,  and 
Scavenger." 

^ome  light  is  thrown  upon  this  sur- 
prising occurrence  of  sucn  a  term  by 
a  reference  to  CoweVs  Law  Dictumaryy 
or  The  Interpreter  (published  origin- 
Ally  in  1607)  new  ea.  of  1727,  where 
we  read : 

''(SotbJl^t,  Scavagium.  It  is  otherwise 
called  S(Jievagej  Shewage,  and  Scheauwing  ; 
maybe  deduced  from  the  Saxon  Seaman 
(Sceawian?)  O^endere^  and  is  a  kind  of 
Toll  or  Cugtom  exacted  by  Mayors,  Sheriffs, 
•&C.,  of  Merchant  -  strangers,  for  Wares 
4Jiewed  or  offered  to  Sale  within  their 
Precincts,  which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Statute  19  H.  7,  8.  In  a  Charter  of  Henrj^ 
the  Second  to  the  City  of  Canterbury  it  is 
written  Scewinga,  and  (in  Mon.  Ang.  2,  per 
fol.  %^  \}.)  Sceawing ;  and  elsewhere  I  find 
it  in  Latin  Tributum  Ottenwrium.  The 
City  of  London  still  retains  the  Custom, 
of  which  in  An  old  printed  Booh  of  the 
Cuitoms  of  London,  we  read  thus,  Of  which 
Custom  halfen  del  appertaineth  to  the  Sheriffs, 
and  the  other  halfen  del  to  the  Hostys  in 
whose  Houses  the  Merchants  been  lodged;  And 
it  is  to  wet  thai  Scavage  is  the  Shew  bycause 
that  Merchaniies  (sic)  slieion  unto  the  Sheriffs 
Merchandizes,  of  the  which  Customs  onaht  to 
be  taken  ere  thai  ony  thing  thereof  be  sola,  d'C. 

**  ^cabtnqtt,  From  the  Belgick  Scavan, 
to  scrape.  Two  of  every  Parish  within 
London  and  the  suburbs  are  yearly  chosen 
into  this  Office,  who  hire  men  called  Rakers, 
and  carts,  to  cleanse  the  streets,  and  carry 
away  the  Dirt  and  Filth  thereof,  mentioned 
in  14  Car.  2,  cap.  2.  The  Germans  call  him 
a  Drecksimon,  from  one  Simon,  a  noted 
Scavenger  of  Marpurg. 

«  «  •  •  • 

"  <Sch«])2tlbtU(,  The  officer  who  collected 
the  Scavago-Money,  which  was  sometimes 
done  with  Extortion  and  great  Oppression.** 
<Then  quotes  Hist,  of  Durham  from 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  Pt.  i.  p.  75  ;  "Anno 


1311.  Schavaldos  insurgeates  in  Bpisoopatn 
(Ricbardus  episcopus)  fortiter  oomposuit. 
Aliqui  suspendebantur,  aliqui  extra  £piaco- 
patum  fugabantor.**) 

In  Spelman  also  (GlosMiium  Archaio- 
logtcunij  1688)  we  find  : — 

*^  Scavagium.]  Tributum  quod  a  merca- 
toribus  exigere  solent  nundinanim  domiiu, 
ob  licentiam  proponendi  ibidem  venditioni 
mercimonia,  a  Saxon  (sceawian)  id  est, 
Ostendere,  inspioere,  Angl.  schtknuie  and 
skttamgt.'*     Spelman  has  no  ^Sbaven^cr  or 


The  scavage  then  was  a  tax  upon 
ffoods  for  sale  which  were  liable  to 
duty,  the  word  being,  as  Skeat  points 
out,  a  Law  French  (or  Low  Latin  I) 
formation  from  shew.  ["From  O.F. 
escauw-er,  to  examine,  inspect.  O.  Sax. 
skawon,  to  behold ;  cognate  with  A.S. 
sceawian^  to  look  at.  {Condae  Diet. 
S.V.)]  And  the  scavagar  or  sca- 
yenger  was  originally  the  officer 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  the 
goods  and  collection  of  this  tax. 
Passages  quoted  below  from  the  L\l>^r 
Albus  of  the  City  of  London  refer  to 
these  officers,  and  Mr.  Riley  in  his 
translation  of  that  work  (1861,  p.  34) 
notes  that  they  were  "Officers  wht>se 
duty  it  was  originally  to  take  custom 
upon  the  Scavage,  i.e.  inspection  of 
the  opening  out,  of  imported  goods. 
At  a  later  (£ite,  part  of  tneir  duty  mtis 
to  see  that  the  streets  were  kept  clean  ; 
and  hence  the  modern  word  *  scaTen- 
ger,'  whose  office  corre^jponds  with  the 
rakyer  (raker)  of  former  times."  [The 
meaning  and  derivation  of  this  word 
have  been  discussed  in  Noies  dr.  Queries^ 
2  ser.  ix.  325  ;  5  ser.  v.  49,  452.1 

We  can  hardly  doubt  then  that  the 
office  of  the  Coromandel  scavenger 
of  the  18th  century,  united  as  we  find 
it  with  that  of  "  Rentall  General,''  or 
of  Land-customer,"  and  held  by  a 
senior  member  of  the  Compuiy's 
Covenanted  Service,  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  older  sense  of  Visitor  or 
Inspector  of  Goods  subject  to  duties, 
but  (till  we  can  find  more  light)  we 
should  suppose  rather  duties  of  the 
nature  of  oazar  tax,  such  as  at  a  later 
date  we  find  classed  as  sayer  (q.v.), 
than  customs  on  imports  from  seaward. 

It  still  remains  an  obscure  matter 
how  the  charge  of  the  scavagers  or 
scavengers  came  to  be  transferred  to 
the  oversi^t  of  streets  and  street* 
cleaning.    That  this  must  have  becoute 
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A  predominant  part  of  their  .duty  at  an 
earlv  period  is  shown  by  the  Scavager's 
Oath  which  we  quote  below  from  the 
Liber  Albus,  In  Skinner's  Etymologicanj 
1671,  the  definition  is  Collector  sordium 
4ibra9arum  (erroneously  connecting  the 
word  with  shaving  and  scraping),  whilst 
he  adds :  ^^Nostri  ^cabtngers  vilissimo 
omnium  ministerio  sordes  et  purga- 
uienta  urbis  auferendi  f ungiintur."  in 
Cotgrav^s  English-French  Victy  ed.  by 
Howel,  1673,  we  have:  " (gjraiin^tr. 
Boueur.  Qadouard  "  —  agreeing  pre- 
cisely with  our  modern  use.  Neither 
of  tnese  shows  any  knowledge  of  the 
less  sordid  office  attaching  to  tne  name. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Lye's 
Juniuiy  1743.  It  is  therefore  remark- 
able to  find  such  a  survival  of  the 
latter  sense  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  coming  down  so  late  as 
1761.  It  must  have  begun  with  the 
very  earliest  of  the  Company's  estab- 
lismnents  in  India,  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  denomination  was  even  then 
only  a  survival  in  England,  due  to  the 
Company's  intimate  connection  with 
the  city  of  London.  Indeed  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Norton,  quoted  below,  that 
the  term  scava^je  was  still  alive  within 
the  City  in  1829. 

1268.— "Walterua  Hervy  et  Willelmus 
<le  Donolmo,  Ballivi,  ut  Custodes  .  .  .  de 
LxxY./.  yj.«.  k  xd.  de  consuetudinibus  om- 
nemodarum  mercandiaarum  Tenientium  de 
partibus  transmarinia  ad  Oivitatem  prae- 
dictam,  de  quibua  oonsuetudo  debetur  quae 
vocatur  Soava^um.  .  .  ."—Mag,  Rot.  59. 
Hen.  III.,  extracted  in  T.  Madox,  H.  and 
AjU.oftke  Exchequer,  1779,  i.  779. 

Prior  to  1419.  — "Et  debent  ad  dictum 
Wardemotum  per  Aldermannum  et  probos 
Wardae,  necnon  per  juratores,  eligi  Con- 
-stabnlarii,  Scayegeonn,  Aleconners,  Be- 
delle,  et  alii  Officiarii."— Zi6«r  AUnu,  p.  38. 
„  ''Sbrbmbnt  db  Soawageonn. 
Vona  jurrez  qe  vous  surverrez  diligientie- 
ment  qe  lez  pavimentz  danz  vostre  Garde 
«oient  bien  et  droiturelement  reparaillez  et 
nyent  enhanasez  a  nosance  dez  veysyns  ;  et 
<\Q  lez  chemyna,  ruwes,  et  yenelles  soient 
nettez  dez  nens  et  de  toutz  roaners  dez 
ordures,  pur  honestee  de  la  citee ;  et  qe 
tonts  les  chymyneys,  foumes,  terrailles 
soient  de  piere,  et  suffiaantement  defens- 
■ables  encontre  peril  de  few ;  et  si  vous 
troYez  rien  a  oontraire  yous  monstrez  al 
Alderman,  issint  qe  I'Alderman  ordeigne 
pur  amendement  de  celle.  Et  ces  ne 
lerree— si  Dieu  vous  eyde  et  lez  Saintz."— 
Ihid.  p.  818. 

1594.  —  Letter  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
requesting  them  to  admit  John  de  Cardenas 
to  the  office  of  Collector  of  Scavage,  the 


reversion  of  which  had  .  .  .  been  granted 
to  him.— iiuiea;  to  the  Remembraneia  oi  the 
C.  of  London  (1878),  p.  284. 

1607.  —  Letter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  .  .  .  enclosing  a  Petition 
from  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate,  complaining 
that  William  Court,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
Ward  for  8  or  10  years  past,  relused  to  un- 
dergo the  office  of  SoaTttiigttr  in  the  Parish, 
claiming  exemption  .  .  .  being  privileged 
as  Clerk  to  Sir  William  Spencer,  Kniffht, 
one  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  praying  that  Mr.  Court, 
although  privileged,  should  be  directed  to 
find  a  substitute  or  deputy  and  pay  him. — 
Ibid.  288. 

1623.— Letter  .  .  .  reciting  that  the  City 
by  ancient  Charters  held  .  .  .  "the  office 
of  Package  and  Scavm^  of  Strangers'  goods, 
and  merchandise  earned  by  them  by  land 
or  water,  out  of  the  City  and  Liberties  to 
foreign  parts,  whereby  the  Customs  and 
Duties  due  to  H.M.  had  been  more  duly 
paid,  and  a  stricter  oversight  taken  of  such 
commodities  so  exported.  — Remernbrancia. 
p.  321. 

1632. — Order  in  Council,  reciting  that  a 
Petition  had  been  presented  to  the  Board 
from  divers  Merchants  bom  in  London,  the 
sons  of  Strangers,  complaining  that  the 
' '  Packer  of  London  reauired  of  them  as  much 
fees  for  Package,  Balliage^  Shewa^d,  &c., 
as  of  Strangers  not  Exu;lish-bom.  .  .  ." — 
Jirid.  322. 

1760.  —  "  Mr.  Handle,  appljnng  to  the 
Board  to  have  his  allowance  of  Scavenger 
increased,  and  representing  to  ua  the  great 
fatigue  he  undergoes,  and  loss  of  time, 
which  the  Board  being  veir  sensible  of. 
Agreed  we  allow  him  Rs.  20  per  month 
more  than  before  on  account  of  his  diligence 
and  assiduity  in  that  post." — Ft.  William. 
CoTitn.f  in  Longj  245.  It  does  not  appear 
from  this  what  the  duties  of  the  scavenger 
in  Mr.  Handle's  case  were. 

1829.  —  "The  oversight  of  customable 
goods.  This  office,  termed  in  Latin  iii/)^^- 
visvsy  is  translated  in  another  charter  by 
the  words  search  and  surveyizig,  and  in  the 
2nd  Charter  of  Charles  I.  it  is  termed  the 
BOavage,  which  appears  to  have  been  its 
most  ancient  and  common  name,  and  that 
which  is  retained  to  the  present  day.  .  .  . 
The  real  nature  of  this  auty  is  not  a  toll 
for  ghoimnffy  but  a  toll  paid  for  the  oversight 
of  thomng  ;  and  under  that  name  (gu/ter- 
visus  apertiojiis)  it  was  claimed  in  an  action 
of  debt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  .  .  . 
The  duty  performed  was  seeing  and  know- 
ing the  merchandize  on  which  the  King's 
import  customs  were  paid,  in  order  that 
no  concealment,  or  frauaulent  practices 
.  .  .  should  deprive  the  King  of  his  just 
dues  .  .  .  (The  duty)  was  well  known  under 
the  name  of  BcaTage,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
a  franchise  of  the  commonalty." — G.  Norton, 
Gommen4arie$  on  the  H\Mt.y  <t*c.,  of  the  City  of 
Land(m,  3rd  ed.  (1869),  pp.  380-381. 

Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  H.  Wedp^- 
wood's  Ktym,  Diet,  and  SkeaCs  do.,   which 
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have  fumiflhed  usefiil  light,  and  some  re- 
ferences. 

SOBIVAN,  s.  An  old  word  for  a 
clerk  or  writer,  from  Port,  escrivao. 

j;i616.— '*He  desired  that  some  English 
might  early  on  the  Morow  come  to  his 
howse,  wher  should  meete  a  Scrinano  and 
finish  that  busines."—<$i>  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  173.  On  the  same  page  "The  Sorinane 
of  Zulpheckcarcon."] 

1673.  —  "In  some  Places  they  write  on 
Coooe-Leafes  dried,  and  then  use  an  Iron 
Style,  or  else  on  Paper,  when  they  use  a  Pen 
made  with  a  Reed,  for  which  uiey  have  a 
Brass  Case,  which  holds  them  and  the  Ink 
too,  always  stuck  at  the  Girdles  of  their 
ScrivailB."— Jf'rygr,  191. 

1683.— "Mr.  Watson  in  the  Taffatv  ware- 
house  without  any  provocation  called  me 
Pittyful  Prodigall  ScriTan,  and  told  me 
my  Hatt  stood  too  high  upon  my  head. 
.  .  ."  —  Letter  of  8,  LoMleyy  in  Hedges' 
Diary,  Sept.  5 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  108]. 

SOYMITAB,  s.  This  is  an  English 
word  for  an  Asiatic  sabre.  The 
common  Indian  word  is  talrodr  (see 
TULWAUB).  We  get  it  through  the 
French  cimiierrt^  Ital.  scvmeterra^  and 
according  to  Marcel  Devic  originally 
from  Pers.  stuxmskir  (chimchir  as  he 
writes  it).  This  would  be  still  very 
obscure  unless  we  consider  the  constant 
clerical  confusion  in  the  Middle  Ages 
between  c  and  f,  which  has  led  to 
several  metamorphoses  of  words ;  of 
which  a  notable  example  is  Fr.  car- 
quois  from  Pers.  Hrkcuh.  Scimecirra 
representing  shimshir  might  easOy  thus 
become  scimetirra.  But  we  cannot 
prove  this  to  have  been  the  real  origin. 
This  word  (sha/mshir)  was  known  to 
Greek  writers.     Thus : 

A.D.  93.~"  .  .  ,  Kal  KaeUmf<ri  t^ 
»-pe<r/3iJraroi»  irai^a  Mo/)6/3afoi»  /ScurtX^o 
ir€pi$€i<ra  to  BidBfifUL  Kal  BoO<ra  rov  (njfiay- 
TTJpa  rod  frarpos  Baicr€\io¥,  Hfrre  aafi^fff}- 
p6.y  dpofiaj^ofUvrfP  trap*  adroTs.'* — Joatph. 
ArUiqq.  xx.  ii.  3. 

c.  A.D.  114.  — "  Ai3pa  <pip€L  TpcuatKfi 
v^HifffAara  o^^ird  koI  ffafij/z-iipat  al  B4  e^i 
(nrddai  fiapPapiKaL**  —  Quoted  in  Suidas 
Lexicon,  a.  v. 

1595.— 

"  .  .  .  Bv  this  scimitar, 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Soliman 
.  .  ."♦  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  1. 


*  In  a  Greek  tFanslation  of  Shakspere,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  at  Constantlnonle,  thi$  Hm 
U  omitted  I 


1610.—'*.  .  .  Anon  the  Patron  startio^ 
up,  as  if  of  a  sodaine  restored  to  life :  like 
a  mad  man  skips  into  the  boate,  and  draw- 
ing a  Turkise  C^nnitar,  beginneth  to  hj 
about  him  (thinking  that  his  ▼nwwll  had 
been  surprised  by  Pirats),  when  they  &I1 
leapt  into  the  sea ;  and  diuing  vnder  water 
like  so  many  Diue-dappers,  ascended  with- 
out the  reach  of  his  furie.'* — Sand]fs,  He- 
lotion,  kc,  1615,  p.  28. 

1614.  —  "Some  days  ago  I  visited  the 
house  of  a  goldsmith  to  see  a  ■#»awi4*«T> 
{ecimiiarra)  that  Nasuhbash^  the  first  vizir, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  had  ordered 
as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Signor.  Soabbaid 
and  hilt  were  all  of  gold ;  and  all  covered 
with  diamonds,  so  that  little  or  nothicr 
of  the  gold  was  to  be  seen." — P.  della  Vailu 
i.43.   ^ 

c.  1630.— "They  seldome  go  withoat  their 
swords  (shaniBhaerB  they  cul  them)  form'd 
like  a  cresent,  of  pure  metall,  broad,  and 
sharper  than  any  rasor ;  nor  do  they  valae^ 
them,  unlesse  at  one  blow  they  can  cut  in 
two  an  Asinego.  .  .  ."— 5tr  T.  Hrrheri,  ed. 
1638,  p.  228. 

1675.—"  I  kept  my  hand  on  the  Cock  of 
my  Carabine ;  and  my  Comrade  followed  a 
foote  pace,  as  well  armed;  and  our  Jani- 
zary better  than  either  of  us  both  :  but  our 
Armenian  had  only  a  Scimeter."  —  (Sir^ 
Gtorge  Wheler,  Journey  into  Greece,  London, 
1682,  p.  252. 

1758.— "The  Captain  of  the  troop  .  .  . 
made  a  cut  at  his  head  with  a  spymetar 
which  Mr.  Lally  parried  with  his  stick, 
and  a  Coffree  (Galx«r)  servant  who  attend 
him  shot  the  I^njerine  dead  with  a  pistol. '* 
—OriM,  i.  328. 

SEAOUNNY,  s.  This  is,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
marine,  a  steersman  or  quartermaster. 
The  word  is  the  Pers.  ^uJbfcdni,  from 
Ar.  zuldcdriy  '  a  helm.' 

c.  1580.  —  "Acs  Mocadfies,  Sooaea,  e 
Vogas.**— PWwor  e  Homo,  Ac.  f.  68?.  ("To- 
the  MocnddnmB,  Beaniimlaa,  sad  oars- 
men.") 

c.  1590.—"  SnkUagxr,  or  hehnsman.  U*^ 
steers  the  ship  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
MiCmiin:*~A\n,  i.  280. 

1805.  —  "  I  proposed  concealing  myaelf 
with  5  men  among  the  bales  of  doth,  till  it 
should  be  ni^h^  when  the  Frenchmen 
being  necessarily  divided  into  two  watche» 
might  be  easily  overpowered.  This  «s» 
agreed  to  .  .  .  till  daybreak,  when  unfor- 
tunately descr3ring  the  masts  of  a  vessel  on 
our  weather  beam,  which  was  immediatelr 
supposed  to  be  our  old  friend,  the  senti- 
ments of  every  person  underwent  a  loost 
unfortunate  alteration,  and  the  Nakboda, 
and  the  Bouoan,  as  well  as  the  Sapercsrgpt 
informed  me  that  they  would  not  tell  s  H» 
for  all  the  world,  even  to  save  their  live^  • 
and  in  short,  that  they  would  neitber  be 
airi  nor  vairt  in  the  business.'* — Letter  ci 
Leyden,  dd.  Oct  4-7,  in  Morton's  L\/e. 
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1810. — "The  gunners  and  quartermasters 
.  .  .  are  Indian  Portuguese ;  they  are  called 
Seeoimis." — Maria  Oraham,  85. 

[1855.—''.  .  .  the' SeaemuiieB,  or  helms- 
men, were  principally  Manilla  men." — Neal^^ 
Resvien4»  in  Siam^  45.] 

SBBUNDY,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
^ihbandi  (nh,  *  three*).  The  rationale 
of  the  word  is  obscure  to  us.  fPlatts 
says  it  means  'three-monthly  or 
quarterly  payment.'  The  Madras 
Gloss,  less  probably  suggests  Pers. 
sijxiJtbandi  (see  SEPOY),  *  recruitment.'] 
It  is  applied  to  irrajular  native 
soldiery,  a  sort  of  militia,  or  im- 
perfectly disciplined  troops  for  revenue 
or  police  duties,  &c.  Certain  local 
infantry  regiments  were  formerly 
officially  termed  Sebmidy,  The  last 
official  appNearance  of  the  title  that  we 
can  find  is  in  application  to  "The 
Sebundy  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Idiners" 
employed  at  Darjeeling.  This  is  in 
the  E.I.  Register  down  to  July,  1869, 
after  which  the  title  does  not  appear 
in  any  official  list.  Of  this  corps,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  the  late  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was 
in  charge,  as  Lieut.  Robert  Napier, 
alx)ut  1840.  An  application  to  Lord 
Napier,  for  corroboration  of  this  re- 
miniscence of  many  years  Imck,  drew 
from  him  the  following  interesting 
note  : — 

*' Captain  Gilmore  of  the  (Bengal)  Engi- 
neers was  appointed  to  open  the  settlement 
of  Darjeeling,  and  to  raise  two  companies 
of  Selrandy  Sappers,  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  labour. 

"  He  commenced  the  work,  obtained  some 
(Native)  officers  and  N.C.  officers  from  the 
old  Bengal  Sappers,  and  enlisted  about  half 
of  each  company. 

"  The  first  season  found  the  little  colony 
quite  unprepared  for  the  early  commence- 
ment of  the  Bains.  All  the  Coolies,  who 
did  not  die,  fled,  and  some  of  the  Sappers 
deserted.  Gilmore  got  sick ;  and  in  1838 
I  was  suddenly  ordered  from  the  extreme 
border  of  Bengal — Nyacollee — to  relieve  him 
for  one  month.  1  arrived  somehow,  with  a 
pair  of  pitarallB  as  my  sole  possession. 

**Juflt  then,  our  relations  with  Nepaul 
became  strained,  and  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  complete  the  Sebimdy  Sappers  with 
men  from  the  Border  Hills  unconnected 
with  Nepaul — Garrows  and  similar  tribes. 
Through  the  Political  Officer  the  necessary 
number  of  men  were  enlisted  and  sent  to  me. 

''When  they  arrived  I  found,  instead  of 
the  *  fair  recruits '  announced,  a  number  of 
most  unfit  men  ;  some  of  them  more  or  less 
crippled,  or  with  defective  sight.    It  seemed 

f»robable  that,  by  the  process  known  to  us  in 
ndia  as  uddlee  bvddlee  (see  BUDLEE),  the 


original  recruits  had  managed  to  insert  sub- 
stitutes during  the  journey !  I  was  much 
embarrassed  as  to  what  I  should  do  with 
them ;  but  night  was  coming  on,  so  I  en- 
camped them  on  the  newlv  opened  road, 
the  only  clear  space  amid  the  dense  jungle 
on  either  side.  To  complete  my  difficulty 
it  began  to  rain,  and  I  pitied  my  poor  re- 
cruits I  During  the  night  there  was  a  storm 
— and  in  the  morning,  to  my  intense  relief, 
they  had  all  disappeared  ! 

'*In  the  expressive  lang^uage  of  my  ser- 
geant, there  was  not  a  '  visage '  of  the  men 
left. 

<*The  Sebundies  were  a  local  corps,  de- 
signed to  furnish  a  body  of  labourers  fit  for 
mountain-work.  They  were  armed,  and  ex- 
pected to  fight  if  necessary.  Their  pay  was 
ors.  a  month,  instead  of  a  Sepoy's  7).  The 
pensions  of  the  Native  officers  were  smaller 
than  in  the  regular  arm^,  which  was  a 
ground  of  complaint  with  the  Bengal 
Sappers,  who  never  expected  in  accepting 
the  new  service  that  they  would  have  lower 
pensions  than  those  they  enlisted  for. 

"I  eventually  completed  the  corps  with 
Nepaulese,  and,  I  think,  left  them  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

"  I  was  for  a  lonff  time  their  only  sergeant- 
maior.  I  supplied  the  Native  officers  and 
N.C.  officers  from  India  with  a  good  pea- 
jacket  each,  out  of  my  private  means,  and 
with  a  little  gold-lace  made  them  smart  and 
happy. 

''When  I  visited  Darjeeling  again  in  1872, 

I  found  the  remnant  of  my  good  Sapper 

officers  living  as  pensioners,  and  waiting  to 

give  me  an  affectionate  welcome. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"My  month's  acting  appointment  was 
turned  into  four  years.  I  walked  30  miles 
to  get  to  the  place,  lived  much  in  hovels  and 
temporary  huts  thrown  up  by  my  Hill-men, 
and  derived  more  benefit  from  the  climate 
than  from  my  previous  visit  to  England.  I 
think  I  owe  much  practical  teaching  to  the 
Hill-men,  the  Hills  and  the  Climate.  I 
learnt  the  worst  the  elements  could  do  to 
me — very  nearly — excepting  earthquakes! 
And  I  think  I  was  thus  prepared  for  any 
hard  work." 

c.  1778. — "At  Dacca  I  made  acquaintance 
with  my  venerable  friend  John  Co  we.  He 
had  served  in  the  Navy  so  far  back  as  the 
memorable  siege  of  Havannah,  was  reduced 
when  a  lieutenant,  at  the  end  of  the  Ame- 
rican War,  went  out  in  the  Comi)any's 
military  service,  and  here  I  found  him  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  Selrandees,  or 
native  militia." — Hon.  R.  Lindsay ^  in  L,  of 
the  Lindsay  if  iii.  161. 

1785. — "The  Board  were  pleased  to  direct 
that  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Sebimdy  corps,  four  regiments  of  Sepoys 
be  employed  in  securing  the  collection  of 
the  revenues." — In  Seton-Karr,  i.  92 

,,  "One  considerable  charge  upon 
the  Nabob's  country  was  for  extraordinary 
Bibbendies,  sepovs  and  horsemen,  who 
appear  to  us  to  oe  a  very  unneceooary  in- 
cumbrance upon  the  revenue." — Append,  to 
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Speech  en  NaJb,  of  ArcaCz  Debti,  in  Bvrke*8 
if  arks,  iv.  18,  ed.  1852. 

1796.— ''The  Collector  at  Midnapoor 
havinff  reported  the  Sebnndy  Cor{)e  at- 
tached to  that  Collectorship,  Sufficiently 
Trained  in  their  Exercise ;  the  Regula^ 
Sepoys  who  have  been  Employed  on  that 
Duty  are  to  be  withdrawn."— G.  O.  Feb.  28, 
in  6vppt,  to  Code  of  Military  Reg$.,  1799, 
p.  145. 

1803. — "  The  employment  of  these  people 
therefore  ...  as  gebmidy  is  advantageous 
...  it  lessens  the  number  of  idle  and  dis- 
contented at  the  time  of  general  invasion 
and  confusion." — Wellington,  Desp,  (ed. 
1837),  ii.  170. 

1812.—*'  Sebund^,  or  provincial  corps  of 
native  troops." — Fifth  Report,  38. 

1861.— "Sliding  down  Mount  Tendong, 
the  summit  of  which,  with  snow  lying 
there,  we  crossed,  the  Sebimdy  Sappers 
were  employed  cutting  a  passage  for  the 
mules ;  this  delayed  our  march  exceedingly." 
—Report  of  Capt.  Impey,  R,E.,  in  Gawler's 
Sikhvm,  p.  95. 

SEED7,  s.  Hind.  Mi;  Arab. 
miyidy  *lord*  (whence  the  Cid  of 
Spanish  romantic  history),  taiyidi,  *  my 
lord ' ;  and  Mahr,  siddkl.  Properly 
an  honorific  name  given  in  Western 
India  to  African  Mahommedans,  of 
whom  many  held  high  positions  in 
the  service  of  the  kings  of  the  Deccan. 
Of  these  at  least  one  family  has  sur- 
vived in  princely  position  to  our  own 
day,  viz.  the  Nawab  of  Jangira  (see 
JUNGEEBA),  near  Bombay.  The 
young  heir  to  this  principality,  Siddhi 
Ahmad,  after  a  minority  of  some  years, 
was  installed  in  the  Government  in 
Oct.,  1883.  But  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  word  in  the  ports  and  on 
the  shipping  of  Western  India  is  to 
negroes  m  general.  [It  "is  a  title 
still  applied  to  holy  men  in  Marocco 
and  the  Maghrib  ;  on  the  East  African 
coast  it  is  assumed  by  negro  and 
negroid  Moslems,  e.g.  Sidi  Mubarak 
Bombay ;  and  *  Seedy  boy '  is  the 
Anglo- Indian  term  for  a  Zanzibar- 
man"  (Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  iv.  231).] 

c.  1563. — '*And  among  these  was  an 
Abyssinian  {Abexim)  called  Cide  Heriam, 
a  man  reckoned  a  great  cavalier,  and  who 
entertained  500  horse  at  his  own  charges, 
and  who  greatly  coveted  the  city  of  Daman 
to  quarter  himself  in,  or  at  the  least  the 
whole  of  its  pergunnas  {pargaruu — see  PEB- 
QUNNAH)  to  devour."— Ccmto,  VII.  x.  8. 

[c.  1610.— "The  greatest  insult  that  can 
be  passed  upon  a  man  is  to  call  him  Ciady — 
that  is  to  say  'cook.'"— Pymrrf  cU  Laval. 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  173.] 


1678.— "An  ffobty  or  African  Coffery 
(they  beinp^  preferred  here  to  chief  employ- 
ments, which  they  enter  on  by  the  name  of 
Slddie8)."-/Vy«-,  147. 

„  "  He  being  from  a  Hobey  Capkir 
made  a  free  Denizen  .  .  .  (who  only  in 
this  Nation  arrive  to  great  Preferment, 
being  the  Frided  Woolly-pated  Blacks) 
under  the  known  style  of  Syodiefl.  .  .  .*" — 
Ibid.  168. 

1679.—"  The  protection  which  the  8idd«M 
had  given  to  Ginjgerah  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  Sevagi,  as  well  as  their  frequent 
annoyance  of  Uieir  country,  had  b<»eo  so 
much  facilitated  by  their  resort  to  Bombay, 
that  Sevsjgi  at  length  determined  to  compel 
the  Engluh  (Government  to  a  stricter  neu- 
trality, by  reprisals  on  their  own  port.'*— 
Orme,  FragmaiU,  78. 

1690.— "As  he  whose  Title  ismorf  Ckritiinn, 
encouraged  him  who  is  its  principal  Adver- 
sarv  to  invade  the  Rights  of  Christendom, 
so  did  Senor  Padre  de  Pandora,  the  Principal 
Jesuite  and  in  an  adjacent  Island  to 
Bombay,  invite  the  Slddy  to  exterminate 
all  the  Protestants  there." — Ovington,  157. 

1750-60.— "  These  (islands)  were  formerly 
in  the  hands  of  Ang^a  and  the  SiddieB  or 
Moors."— G^ro^,  i.  58. 

1759.— "The  Indian  seas  having  been 
infested  to  an  intolerable  degree  by  pirates 
the  Mogul  appointed  the  fiddee,  wno  was 
chief  of  a  colony  of  Coffrees  (Gaffar),  to 
be  his  Admiral.  It  was  a  colony  which, 
having  been  settled  at  Dnndee-Kajapore, 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  there,  and 
had  likewise  many  vessels  of  force.'* — Cum- 
hridge'i  Account  qfthe  War,  Ac,  p.  216. 

1800.—"  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
a  Biddee.  He  said  a  hvbshee.  Thia  is  the 
nume  by  which  the  Abyssinians  are  dis- 
tinguished in  India." — T.  Mvmrv,  in  Zi>>, 

1814.— "Among   the   attendants  of    the 
Cambay  Nabob  .  .  .  are  several  Abyssinian 
and  Caffree  slaves,  called  by  way  of  courtesy 
Seddees  or  UHater.*' —  Forbes,    Or,  Mem. 
iii.  167  ;  [2nd  ed.  u.  225]. 

1882.—"  I  spoke  of  a  Bindheo*'  {Siddkee} 
"or  Habikee,  which  is  the  name  for  an 
Abyssinian  in  this  country  lingo.** — Memu 
of  Vol.  Mountain,  121. 

1885.—"  The  inhabitants  of  this  singular 
tract  (Soopah  plateau  in  N.  Ganara)  were 
in  some  i^rts  Mahrattas,  and  in  others  of 
Canarese  race,  but  there  was  a  third  and 
less  numerous  section,  of  pure  African  de- 
scent called  SidhiB  .  .  .  descendants  of 
fugitive  slaves  from  Portuguese  settlements 
.  .  .  the  same  ebony  coloiml,  lai*ge-limbed 
men  as  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  African 
coast,  with  broad,  good-humoured,  grinning 
fsLoeB."— Gordon  S,  Forbe$,  Wild  Life  in 
Canoi-a,  ke,,  32-33. 

[1896.— 
"  We've  shouted  on  seven-ounoe  nuggets, 

We've  starved  on  a  Seedeo  boy't  pay.** 
R.  Kipling,  The  Seeen  Seas,] 
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SEEMUL,  SIMMUL,  &c.  (some- 
times  we  have  seen  Symbol,  and 
Cymbal),  s.  Hind,  temal  and  smlhal; 
[Skt.  scUmalt}.  The  (so-called)  cotton- 
tree  Bombax  Malabarieum^  D,C.  (N.O. 
McUvaceae\  which  occurs  sporadically 
from  Malabar  to  Sylhet^  and  from 
Burma  to  the  Indus  and  beyond.  It 
is  often  cultivated.  "  About  March  it 
is  a  striking  obiect  with  its  immense 
buttressed  trunks,  and  its  large  showy 
red  flowers,  6  inches  in  breadth, 
clustered  on  the  leafless  branches. 
The  flower-buds  are  used  as  a  potherb 
and  the  gum  as  a  medicine"  (Funjah 
Plants),  We  remember  to  have  seen 
a  giant  of  this  species  near  Kishna- 
garh,  the  buttresses  of  which  formed 
chambers,  12  or  13  feet  long  and  7  or 
8  wide.  The  silky  cotton  is  only  used 
for  stuffing  pillows  and  the  like.  The 
wood,  thougn  wretched  in  quality  for 
auy  ordinary  purpose,  lasts  under 
water,  and  is  commonly  the  material 
for  the  curbs  on  which  wells  are  built 
and  sunk  in  Upper  India. 

[c.  1807.—*'.  .  .  the  Salmoli,  or  Simnl 
...  LB  one  of  the  most  gaudy  ornaments 
of  the  forest  or  village.  .  .  .  — Buchanan 
Hamilton,  E.  India,  ii.  789.] 

SEEB,  s.  Hind,  ser;  Skt.  setcik. 
One  of  the  most  generally  spread 
Indian  denominations  of  weight, 
though,  like  all  Indian  measures, 
varying  widely  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  And  besides  the  varia- 
tions of  local  ser  and  aer  we  often 
find  in  the  same  locality  a  pakkd 
(packa)  and  a  kachchhd  (cutcha)  ser  ; 
a  state  of  things,  however,  which 
is  human,  and  not  Indian  only  (see 
under  PUCKA).  The  ser  is  generally 
(at  least  in  upper  India)  equivalent  to 
80  tolas  or  rupee- weights ;  but  even 
this  is  far  from  universally  true.  The 
heaviest  ser  in  the  Useful  Tablet  (see 
Thomas's  ed.  of  Prinsep)  is  that  called 
"Coolpahar,"  eauivalent  to  123  tolasy 
and  weighing  3  lbs.  1  oz.  6^  dr.  avoird. ; 
the  lightest  is  the  ser  of  Malalmr  and 
the  S.  Mahratta  country,  which  is 
little  more  than  8  oz.  [The  Macleod 
ser  of  Malabar,  introduced  in  1802,  is 
of  130  tolas;  10  of  these  weigh  33  lb. 
{Madras  Man,  ii.  516).l 

Regulation  VII.  of  the  Govt,  of 
India  of  1833  is  entitled  "A  Reg.  for 
altering  the  weight  of  the  Furruckabad 
Rupee  (see  RUPEE)  and  for  assimilating 
it  to  the  legal  currency  of  the  Madras 


and  Bombay  Presidencies ;  for  adjust- 
ing the  weight  of  the  Company's  sicca 
Rupee,  ana  for  fixing  a  standard  unit 
of  weight  for  India"  This  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  the  establishment  of 
standcurd  weights  that  existed  up  to 
1870.  The  preamble  says:  "It  ia 
further  convenient  to  introduce  the 
weight  of  the  Furruckabad  Rupee  as 
the  unit  of  a  general  system  of  weights 
for  Government  transactions  through- 
out India."  And  Section  IV.  contams 
the  following : 

<(  The  Tola  or  Bicoa  weight  to  be  equal  to 
180  g^ins  troy,  and  the  other  denominations 
or  weights  to  be  derived  from  this  unit, 
according  to  the  following  scale  :— 

8  Rutties  =  1  Masha  =  15  troy  grains. 
12  Mashas  =  1  Tola  =  180  ditto. 
80  Tolas  (or  sicca  weight)  =  1  8aer=^ 

2J  lbs.  troy. 
40  Avn  =  1  Mun  or  Bazar  Mannd  = 
100  lbs.  troy." 

Section  VI.  of  the  same  Regulation 
says : 

"The  system  of  weights  and  measures  (?Y 
described  in  Section  IV.  is  to  be  adopted 
at  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  Calcutta 
and  Saugor  respectively  in  the  adjustment 
and  verification  of  all  weights  for  govern- 
ment or  public  purposes  sent  thither  for 
examination." 

But  this  does  not  go  far  in  establish- 
ing a  standard  unit  ot  weight /"or  India  : 
though  the  weichts  detailed  in  §  iv. 
became  established  for  Government 
purposes  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
The  seer  of  this  Regulation  was  thus 
14,400  grains  troy— 2J  lbs.  troy,  2-057 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

In  1870,  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Mayo,  a  strong  movement  was 
made  by  able  and  influential  men  to 
introduce  the  metrical  system,  and  an 
Act  was  passed  called  ^^The  Indian 
Weights  and  Measures  Act"  ^Act  XI. 
of  1870)  to  pave  the  way  tor  this. 
The  preamble  declares  it  expedient 
to  provide  *f or  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  an  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  thoughout  British  India,  and 
the  Act  prescribes  certain  standiards, 
with  powers  to  the  Local  Governments 
to  dedare  the  adoption  of  these. 

Section  II.  runs : 

**  StaridanU.— The  primary  standard  of 
weight  shall  be  called  ser,  and  shall  be  a 
weight  of  metal  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government  of  India,  which  weight,  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  is  equal  to  ttie  weight 
known  in  France  as  the  kilogramme  des 
Archives." 
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Again,  Act  XXXI.  of  1872,  called 
"  Tm  Indian  Weights  and  Measures  of 
Capacity  Ad"  repeats  in  substance  the 
same  preamble  and  prescription  of 
standard  weight.  It  is  not  clear  to 
us  what  the  separate  object  of  this 
second  Act  was.  But  with  the  death 
of  Lord  Mayo  the  whole  scheme  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  ser  of  these  Acts 
would  be = 2*2  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or 
0*143  of  a  pound  greater  than  the  80 
tola  ser, 

1564.—"  Porto  Grande  de  Bemgala.^'  ITie 
maund  {m&o)  with  which  they  weigh  all 
merchanaize  is  of  40  ceres,  each  oer  18f 
ounces  ;  the  said  maimd  weighs  46)  arratdt 
(rottle)."— ^.  Nunet,  37. 

}648. — "  One  Ceer  weighs  18  peyten  .  .  . 
and  makes  |  pound  troy  weight." — Van 
TwiM,  62. 

1748.— "Enfin  on  verse  le  tout  un  sexre 
de  I'huile."— i<«.  Mif.  xiv.  220. 

SEEB-FISH,  s.  A  name  applied  to 
several  varieties  of  fish,  species  of  the 
genus  Cyhium.  When  of  the  right 
size,  neither  too  small  nor  too  big, 
these  are  reckoned  among  the  most 
delicate  of  Indian  sea-fish.  Some 
kinds  salt  well,  and  are  also  good  for 
preparing  as  Tamarind-Fisn.  The 
name  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Pers.  siah  (qu.  Pers.  *  black  ? ') 
but  the  quotations  show  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  Port,  serra.  That  name 
woula  appear  to  belong  properly  to 
the  well-known  saw-fish  (Pristis) — see 
BlvteaUy  quoted  below  ;  but  prolmblv 
it  may  have  been  applied  to  the  fish 
now  in  question,  because  of  the  serrated 
appearance  of  the  rows  of  finlets,  be- 
hind the  second  dorsal  and  anal  fins, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  genus 
(see  Day**  Fishes  of  India,  pp.  264-266, 
and  plates  Iv.,  Ivi.). 

1554.— "£  aos  Marinheiros  hum  ^ize 
oerra  par  mes,  a  cada  hum."— -4.  Aun«;, 
Livro  dot  PesoSf  43.  • 

,,  "To  Lopo  Vaas!,  Mestre  of  the 
firearms  {etpingarcUs\  his  pay  and  pro- 
visions. .  .  ,  And  for  his  three  workmen, 
at  the  rate  of  2  measures  of  rice  each 
daily,  and  half  a  seer  fish  {peize  serra)  each 
monthly,  and  a  maund  oi  firewood  each 
monthly."— -Sf.  BoUlho,  Tombo,  236. 

1598.— *<  There  is  a  fish  called  Pieze 
Serra,  which  is  cut  in  round  pieces,  as  we 
cut  Salmon  and  salt  it.  It  is  very  good."— 
LiTUKhotm,  88  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  11]. 

1720.— "Petxe  Sbrra  is  ordinarily  pro- 
duced in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  is  so 
called  "  etc.  (describing  the  Saio-Jifh)  .  .  . 


"But  in  the  Sea  of  the  Islands  of  Qni- 
rimba  [ue,  off  Mozambique)  there  is  a 
dififerent  peyze  Mirra  resemhling  a  large 
corvinOf*  out  much  better,  and  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  pickle.  When  cured  it  seems 
just  like  ham,"~Bluteati,  Voeab.  tH.  6064K>7. 

1727.—"  They  have  great  Plenty  of  Sear- 
fiah,  which  is  as  sayoury  as  any  Salmon  cr 
Trout  in  Europe." — A,  ffamiUon.  i.  379; 
[ed.  1744,  i.  382]. 

[1813.—".  .  .  the  robal,  the  aeir-fish, 
the  grey  mullet  .  .  .  are  very  good." — 
ForbeSf  Or,  Mem,  2nd  ed.  i.  36.] 

I860.—"  Of  those  in  ordinary  use  for  the 
table  the  finest  by  far  is  the  8eir-fiali,t  & 
spodee  of  Scomber,  which  is  called  Tom- 
malu  by  the  natives.  It  is  in  size  and 
form  very  similar  to  the  salmon,  to  which 
the  flesh  of  the  female  fish,  notwithstanding 
its  white  colour,  bears  a  very  close  reeem- 
bianco,  both  in  firmness  and  in  flavour." — 
TeniietU't  Ceyion,  i.  205. 

SE£BPAW,s.  Pers.  through  Hind. 
sar-d-pd  —  *  cap  -  a  -  pie.'  A  complete 
suit,  presented^  as  a  KhiUU  (Killut)  or 
dress  of  honour,  by  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative. 

c.  1666.  —  "  He  .  .  .  commanded,  there 
should  be  given  to  each  of  them  an  em- 
broider'd  Vest,  a  Turbant,  and  a  Girdle  of 
Silk  Embroidery,  which  is  that  which  thev 
call  Ser-apah,  that  is,  an  Habit  from  head 
to  foot."— ^«r»Mr,  E.T.  37  ;  [ed.  Constable, 
147]. 

1673  — "  Sir  George  Oxendine  .  .  .  had 
a  Goliai  (Killut)  or  Seipaw,  a  Robe  of 
Honour  from  Head  to  Foot,  offered  him 
from  the  Great  Mogul." — Fryer j  87. 

1680.—"  Answer  is  returned  that  it  hath 
not  been  accustomary  for  the  Govemours 
to  go  out  to  receive  a  bare  Phvrmaund 
(Fixmaun),  except  there  oome  therewith 
a  Serpow  or  a  Tasheriffe  (Taahreef)."— 
Fl.  St,  Geo,  Conm,  Dec.  2,  in  A\  d-  £, 
No.  iii.  40. 

1716.— * '  We  were  met  by  Padre  Stephanos , 
bringing  two  SeerpaWB."- In  Wheeler^  ii.  245. 

1727. — "As  soon  as  he  came,  the  King 
embraced  him,  and  ordered  a  aexpaw  or  a 
royal  Suit  to  be  put  upon  him." — A. 
Hamilton,  i.  171  [ed.  1744]. 

1735.—"  The  Uist  Nabob  (Sadatnlla)  would 
very  seldom  su£fer  any  but  himself  to  send 
a  8eei]»av :  whereas  m  February  last  Sunta 
Sahib,  Subder  Ali  Sahib,  Jehare  Khan  and 
Imaum  Sahib,  had  all  of  them  taken  upon 
them  to  send  distinct  Seerpawa  to  the 
President." — In  Wheeler,  iii.  140. 

1759.—"  Another  deputation  carried  six 
costly  SeerpawB ;  these  are  garments  which 
are  presented  sometimee  by  superiors  in 
token  of  protection,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
feriors in  token  of  homage." — Orme^  i.  159. 


*  CorvinoL  is  applied  by  Cuvier,  Osntor  and 
others  to  fish  of  uie  genus  Stiaena  of  more  recent 
ichthyologists. 

t  "CVWwm  (SoowdfT,  Linn.)  g«ttaf«m."— rm- 
nenU. 
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SBBTULPUTTY,  s.  A  fine  kind 
of  mat  made  especially  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  and  used  to  sleep  on  in  the 
cold  weather.  [They  are  made  from 
the  split  stems  of  the  mvJcta  pata, 
Phrynium  dickotomum,  Roxb.  (see  t^aU, 
Ec<m.  Diet,  vi.  pt.  i.  216  9eq^J\  Hind. 
sitalvatti,  *  cold  -  slip.'  Williamson's 
8]>elling  and  derivation  (from  an  Arab. 
Mord  impossibly  used,  see  SICLEEGUB) 
are  quite  erroneous. 

1810. — **A  very  beautiful  species  of  mat 
is  made  .  .  .  especially  in  the  south-eastern 
districts  .  .  .  from  a  kind  of  reedy  grass.  .  .  . 
These  are  peculiarly  slippery,  whence  they 
are  designated  *  seeknl-patty '  (i.e.  polished 
sheets).  .  .  .  The  principsil  uses  of  the 
'  seekol-putty '  are  to  be  laid  under  the 
lower  sheet  of  a  bed,  thereby  to  keep  the 
body  cool."— irtV^iawwoTi,   V.M.  ii.  41. 

[1818.— *' Another  kind  (of  mat)  the 
shMttUftpatMB,  laid  on  beds  and  couches 
on  account  of  their  coolness,  are  sold  from 
one  roopee  to  five  each." — Ward.  Hindoos, 
i.  106.] 

1879.— In   Fallon't    Dicty,    we   find    the 
following  Hindi  riddle : — 
''  Chlnx  kd  piydid  ^ulA,  kdijortd  nahin  ; 

Mdllji  ka  bdo  laghj  koi  totid  nahtn; 

SUal-pOil  bichhi,  kol  $otd  nOh^n  ; 

Mdj'banH  mud,  koi  rotd  ndhln," 

Which  might  be  rendered  : 

**  A    china    bowl   that,   broken,   none  can 
join  ; 
A    flowery    field,    whose    blossoms    none 

purloin ; 
A  royal  scion  slain,  and  none  shall  weep  ; 
A   flltallMitti   spread   where    none   shsJl 

sleep."     " 
The  answer  is  an  Egg  ;  the  Starry  Sky  ;  a 
Snake  {Rdj-bansi,  *  royal  scion,'  is  a  placatory 
name  for  a  snake) ;  and  the  Sea. 

SEMBALL,  s.  Malay-Javan.  sdm- 
bil,  sdmbal,  A  spiced  condiment,  the 
curry  of  the  Archipelago.  [Dennys 
{Descr.  Diet.  p.  337)  describes  many 
varieties.] 

1817.— "The  most  common  seasoning 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  their  insipid 
food  is  the  lomhock  {i.e.  red-pepper) ;  tritu- 
rated with  salt  it  is  called  EmbtV— Raffle, 
H.  of  Java,  i.  98. 

SEPOT,  SEAPOY,  s.  In  Anglo- 
Indian  use  a  native  soldier,  disciplined 
and  dressed  in  the  European  style. 
The  word  is  Pers.  dpdhl,  irom  fipdh, 
*  soldiery,  an  army' ;  which  J.  OpT)ert 
traces  to  old  Pers.  spdda,  *a  soldier' 
(Le  peuple  et  la  Langue  dee  MMes,  1879, 
p.  24).  But  iSfea/i  is  a  horseman  in 
Armenian ;    and    sound    etymologists 


connect  npdh  with  asvy  *  a  horse ' ; 
[others  with  Skt.  pcutdtiy  *a  foot- 
soldier*].  The  ori^nal  word  sipdht 
occurs  frequently  m  the  poems  of 
Amir  Khusru  (c.  a.d.  1300),  bearing 
always  probably  the  sense  of  a  *  horse- 
soldier,'  for  all  the  important  part  of 
an  army  then  consisted  of  horsemen. 
See  spdhi  below. 

The  word  aepoy  occurs  in  Southern 
India  before  we  had  troops  in  Bengal ; 
and  it  was  probably  adopted  from 
Portuguese.  We  have  found  no 
Englisn  example  in  print  older  than 
1750,  but  probably  an  older  one 
exists.  The  India  Office  record  of 
1747  from  Fort  St.  David's  is  the 
oldest  notice  we  have  found  in  extant 
MS.    [But  see  below.] 

c.  1300. — "Pride  had  inflated  his  brain 
with  wind,  which  extinguished  the  light  of 
his  intellect,  and  a  few  sipfthlB  from  Hindu- 
stan, without  any  religion,  had  sunported 
the  credit  of  his  authority." — Amtr  Kkiuru, 
in  Elliot,  iii.  536. 

[1665.— '  *  Souldier— Suppya  and  Haddee. " 
—Persian  Oloss.  in  Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1677, 
p.  99.] 

1682. — **  As  soon  as  these  letters  were 
sent  away,  I  went  immediately  to  'Raj 
Nundelall's  to  have  y«  Seapy,  or  Nabobs 
horseman,  consigned  to  me,  with  order  to 
see  y  Pencanna  put  in  execution ;  but 
haying  thought  better  of  it,  y«  Ray  desired 
me  to  have  patience  till  tomorrow  morning. 
He  would  then  present  me  to  the  Nabob, 
whose  commands  to  y*  Seapy  and  Bul- 
chunds  Vekeel  would  be  more  powerfull  and 
advantageous  to  me  than  his  own." — Hedges, 
Ih'ary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  55,  seq.  Here  we  see 
the  word  still  retaining  the  sense  of  *  horse- 
man '  in  India. 

[1717.—**  A  Company  of  Seporys  with  the 
colours." — Yule,  in  ditto,  II.  ccclix.  On  this 
Sir  H.  Yule  notes:  "This  is  an  occurrence 
of  the  word  sepoy,  in  its  modem  sifi^nifi- 
cation,  30  years  earlier  than  any  I  had  been 
able  to  find  when  publishing  the  A.-I.  Gloss. 
I  have  one  a  year  earlier,  and  ox(>ect  now 
to  find  it  earlier  still." 

[1733. — "You  are  next  ...  to  make  a 
complete  survey  ...  of  the  number  of 
fighting  Sraoys.  .  .  ."—Forrest,  Bomhuf 
Lf tiers,  ii.  55.] 

1737. — "Elle  com  tota  a  for^a  desponivel, 
que  eram  1156  soldados  pagos  em  que  entra- 
ram  281  chegados  na  nSo  Mercys,  e  780 
aypaes  ou  lascarins  (laacar),  recuperon  o 
territorio." — Bosquejo  daa  Possessdes  Porta - 
(jufzas  no  Oriente,  &c.,  por  Joaquim  Pedro 
Celestino  Soares,  Lisboa,  1861,  p.  58. 

1746.— "The  Enemy,  by  the  best  Intelli- 
);ence  that  could  be  go^  and  best  Judgment 
that  could  be  formed,  had  or  would  have 
on  Shore  next  Morning,  upwards  of  3000 
Europeans,  with  at  least  500  Coffrys,  and  a 
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number  of  Gephoyi  and  Peons/'— iSrt.  of 
JHary,  ho,,  in  App.  to  A  Letter  to  a  Propr, 
of  the  E,l.  Co,y  London,  1750,  p.  94. 

[1746.— Their  strength  on  shore  I  com- 
pute 2000  Europeans  SeapiahB  and  SOO 
Coffrees." — Letter  from  Madrat,  Oct.  9,  in 
Bengal  ContuUationt,  Ibid,  p.  600,  we  have 
Saapies.] 

1747._««  At  a   Council  of  War  held  at 
Fort  St.  DaTid  the  25th  December,  1747. 
Preeent:— 
Charles  Floyer,  Esq.,  Goyemor. 
George  Gibson       John  Holland 
John  Crompton     John  Rodolph  de  Gingens 
William  Brown      John  Usgate 
Robert  Sanderson. 
*    •    • 

<*  It  is  further  ordered  that  Captn. 
Crompton  keep  the  Detachment  under  his 
Command  at  Cuddalore,  in  a  readiness  to 
march  to  the  Chonltiy  over  against  the 
Fort  as  soon  as  the  Signal  shall  be  made 
from  the  Place,  and  then  upon  his  firing 
two  Muskets,  Boats  shall  be  sent  to  bring 
them  here,  and  to  leave  a  serjeant  at 
Cuddalore  Who  shall  conduct  his  Seapoys 
to  the  Garden  Guard,  and  the  Serieant 
shall  have  a  Word  by  which  He  shall  be 
received  at  the  Garden. "  —  Original  MS. 
ProceedingM  (in  the  India  Office). 

„  The  Council  of  Fort  St  David 
write  to  Bombay,  March  16th,  "if  they 
could  not  supply  us  with  more  than  300 
Europeans,  We  should  be  fflad  of  Five  or 
Six  Hundred  of  the  best  Northern  People 
their  way,  as  they  are  reported  to  be  much 
better  than  ours,  and  not  so  liable  to 
DeKertion. " 

In  Consn.  May  30th  thev  record  the 
arrival  of  the  ships  Leven,  Warwick,  and 
Ilchester,  Princess  Augusta,  "on  the  28th 
inst.,  from  Bombay,  (bringing)  us  a  General 
from  that  Presidency,*  as  entered  No.  38, 
advising  of  having  sent  us  by  them  sundry 
stores  and  a  Reinforcement  of  Men,  con- 
sisting of  70  European  Soldiers,  200  Topasses 
(Topai),  and  100  well -trained  Beapoys, 
all  of  which  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Andrews,  a  Good  Officer.  ..." 

And  under  July  13th.  *' ,  .  ,  The  Re- 
inforcement of  Sepoys  having  arrived  from 
Tellicherry,  which,  with  those  that  were 
sent  from  Bombay,  making  a  formidable 
Bodv,  besides  what  are  still  expected  ;  and 
as  there  is  far  greater  Dependance  to  be 
placed  on  those  People  than  on  our  own 
reonB  .  .  .  many  of  whom  have  a  very 
weakly  Appearance,  Aorbbd,  that  a  General 
Review  be  now  had  of  them,  that  all  such 
may  be  discharged,  and  only  the  Choicest 
of  them  continued  in  the  Service." — MK 
JUrords  in  India  Office. 

1752.—".  .  .  they  quitted  their  entrench- 
ments on  the  first  day  of  March,  1752,  and 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  taking  posses- 
sion of  a  rising  ground  on  the  right,  on 
which  they  placed  50  Europeans ;  the  front 

•  Not  a  general  offlcer,  but  a  letter  fit)m  the 
body  of  the  Council. 


consisted  of  1500  Sipoyi,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  or  ^thirty  French."  —  Compln^ 
Hiti.  of  the  War  in  India,  1761,  pp.  9-10. 

1758.— A  Tabular  Statement  (Jfc^opa)  cf 
the  Indian  troops,  20th  Jan.  of  this  year, 
shows  ''Corpo  de  Bipaes"  with  11(52 
*'  Bipaet  promptos."— Bos^u^^o,  as  above. 

„  "A  stout  body  of  near  1000 
SepoTB  has  been  raised  within  these  few 
days.  —In  Long^  184. 

[1769. — **Boat  rice  eztraordinarv  for  the 
Gentoo  BeapoiB.  .  .  ,*—Ibid.  174.]. i 

1763.— "The  Indian  natives  and  Moorv, 
who  are  trained  in  the  European  manner, 
are  called  Sepoys."— Orm^,  i.  oO. 

1763.— "Major Camac  .  .  .  observes  that 
your  establishment  is  loaded  with  the  ex- 
pense of  more  Captains  than  need  be, 
owing  to  the  unnecessarily  making  it  a 
point  that  they  should  be  Captains  who 
command  the  Sepoy  Battalions,  whereas 
such  is  the  nature  of  Sepoys  that  it  reqniivs 
a  peculiar  genius  and  talent  to  be  qualified 
for  that  service,  and  the  Battalion  shotild 
be'  given  only  to  such  who  are  so  witi>oui 
regard  to  rank." — Court**  Letter,  of  March 
9.     In  Long,  290. 

1770.— "England  has  at  present  in  India 
an  establishment  to  the  amount  of  9800 
European  troops,  and  54,000  sipahiB  well 
armed  and  disciplined." — Raynai  {tr.  \til}^ 
i.  459. 

1774.— "Slpai  sono  li  soldati  IndianL"— 
Delia  Tomba,  297. 

1778.—"  La  porta  del  Ponente  delU  citt^ 
si  custodiva  dalli  sipais  soldati  Indiani 
radunati  da  tutte  le  tribh,  e  reUgioni." — 
Fra  Pax>linf>t  Viaggio,  4. 

1780. — "Next  morning  the  sepoy  oame  to 
see  me.  ...  I  told  him  that  I  owed  him  my 
life.  ...  He  then  told  me  that  he  was  not 
very  rich  himself,  as  his  pay  was  only  a 
pagoda  and  a  half  a  month — and  at  the 
same  time  drew  out  his  puree  and  offered 
me  a  rupee.  This  genexx>us  behaviour,  so 
different  to  what  1  had  hitherto  experienced, 
drew  tears  from  my  eves,  and  I  thanked 
him  for  his  generosity,  but  I  would  not  take 
his  money.' —2f on.  J,  Lindsay* »  Iwtprisbh- 
menty  Lice*  of  Lindsays,  iii.  274. 

1782.— "As  to  Europeans  who  nin  from 
their  natural  colours,  and  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  country  powers,  I  have  heard 
one  of  the  best  o£5cers  the  Company  ever 
had  .  .  say  that  he  considered  them  no 
otherwise  than  as  so  many  Seapoys;  for 
acting  under  blacks  they  became  mere 
blacks  in  spirit."— /Vur*,  i^ome  Observations, 
95-96. 

1789.— 
"There  was  not  a  captain,   nor  aoaree  a 
seapoy. 

But  a  Prince  would  depose,  or  a  Bkamitt 
destroy." 

Letter  ofSimpHm  the  Second,  kc.,  8. 

1808.— "Our  troops  behaved  admirably; 
the  sepoys  astonished  me."  —  WeUingtori 
ii.384  ^ 
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1827. — ''He  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter 
of  a  Bipahee,  who  served  in  the  mud-fort 
m-liich  they  saw  at  a  distance  rising  above 
tiie  jungle."— iSr  W,  ScoU,  The  Surgeon's 
iJaughter,  ch.  xiii. 

1886.— "The  native  army  of  the  E.  I. 
Conapany.  .  .  .  Their  formation  took  place 
in  1757.  They  are  usually  called  sepOTB, 
and  are  light  and  short."— In  R,  Phtlltpt, 
A.  Millwn  of  Factty  71S, 

1881.— "As  early  as  a.D.  1592  the  chief 
of  Sind  had  200  natives  dressed  and 
&rmed  like  Europeans :  these  were  the  first 
'  sepoys.' " — Burton* t  Camoens,  A  Commen- 
tary, ii.  445. 

The  French  write  cipaye  or  cipai : 

1759. — "De  quinze  mille  Cipayes  dont 
I'ami^e  est  cens^e  compost,  j*en  compte 
^  peu  pr^s  huit  cens  sur  la  route  de  Pondi- 
chery,  chaiig^  de  sucre  et  de  poivre  et  autres 
marchandises,  quant  aux  Coiilis,  ils  sont 
tous  employ^  pourle  mftme  objet." — Letter 
of  Lolly  to  the  Oovemor  of  Pondicherry,  in 
Cambridge's  Account,  p.  150. 

c.  1835-38.— 
"  11  ne  criant  ni  Kriss  ni  zajp^ies, 

II  rqgarde  I'homme  sans  niir, 

Et  rit  des  balles  des  oipayea 

Qui  rebondissent  sur  son  cuir." 

7%.  Qautier,  L' Uippopotame. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Algeria  the 
same  word  is  common  in  France  under 
another  form,  viz.,  spdhx.  But  the 
Spdhl  is  totally  different  from  the 
9ejpoyy  and  is  in  fact  an  irre^ilar  horse- 
man. With  the  Turks,  from  whom 
the  word  is  taken,  the  spdhl  was 
always  a  horseman. 

1554. — "  Aderant  magnis  muneribus  prae- 
posiU  multi,  aderant  praetoriani  equites 
omnes  Sphai,  Garipigi,  Ulufagi,  Gianizaro- 
rum  magnus  numerus,  sed  niBlus  in  tanto 
conventu  nobilis  nisi  ex  suis  virtutibus  et 
fortibus  factis." — Busheq,  Epistola^,  i.  99. 

[1562.— "The  Spachi,  and  other  orders 
of  horsemen." — J.  Shute,  Two  Comm,  (Tr.) 
fol.  63  ro.  iStai^f,  Diet,  where  many  early 
instances  of  the  word  will  be  found.] 

1672.  —  "Mi]le  ou  quinze  cents  Spahiz, 
tons  bien  ^uipp^  et  bien  mont^  .  .  . 
terminoient  toute  oeste  longue,  magnifique, 
et  pompeuse  cavalcade."— JoKmo/  d^ATit, 
OaHand,  i.  142. 

1675. — "The  other  officers  are  the  sardar 
(Sirdar),  who  commands  the  Janizaries 
.  .  .  the  Spahi  Ago,  who  commands  the 
Spahies  or  Turkish  Horse."—  M^heeler's 
Journal,  348. 

[1686.^-"!  being  providentially  eot  over 
the  river  before  the  Bpie  employed  by  them 
could  give  them  intelligence."  —  Hedges, 
hlary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  229.] 

1738.- "The  Arab  and  other  inhabitants 
are  obliged,  either  by  long  custom  ...  or 
from  fear  and  compulsion,  to  give  the 
Spahees  and    their  company  the  movnah 


.  .  .which  is  such  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
provision  for  ourselves,  together  with  stnvw 
and  barley  for  our  mules  and  horses." — 
Shaw's  Travels  in  Barhary,  ed.  1757,  p.  xii.  - 
1786.— "Bajazet  had  two  years  to  collect 
his  forces  ...  we  ma^  discriminate  the 
janizaries  ...  a  national  cavalrv,  the 
SpahiB  of  modem  times."— 6^&on,  ch.  Ixv. 

1877.  — *'  The  regular  cavalry  was  also 
originally  composed  of  tribute  children. 
.  .  .  The  sipanis  acquired  the  same  pre- 
eminence among  the  cavalry  which  the 
janissaries  held  among  the  infantry,  and 
their  seditious  conduct  rendered  them  much 
sooner  troublesome  to  the  Government." — 
Finlay,  if.  of  Greece,  ed.  1877,  v.  37. 

SEBAI,  SEBTE,  s.  This  word  is 
used  to  represent  two  Oriental  words 
entirely  different. 

a.  Hind,  from  Pers.  sard,  sardh 
This  means  originally  an  edifice,  a 
palace.  It  was  especially  used  by  the 
Tartars  when  they  began  to  build 
palaces.  Hence  Sardi,  the  name  of 
more  than  one  royal  residence  of  the  • 
Mongol  Khans  upon  the  Volga,  the 
Sarra  of  Chaucer.  The  Russians  re- 
tained the  word  from  their  Tartar 
oppressors,  but  in  their  language  sarai 
has  been  degraded  to  mean  'a  shed.' 
The  word,  as  applied  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Grand  Turk,  became,  in  the 
lang^uage  of  the  Levantine  Franks, 
serail  and  serraglio.  In  this  form,  as 
P.  della  Valle  lucidly  explains  below, 
the  "  striving  after  meaning  "  connected 
the  word  with  Ital.  serrato,  *  shut  up  * ; 
and  with  a  word  serraglio  perhaps 
previously  existing  in  Italian  m  tliat 
connection.  [Seraglio,  according  to 
Prof.  Skeat  (Concise  Did.  s.v.^  is 
"  formed  with  swf&x-agiio  (L.  -a>culum) 
from  Late  Lat.  serare,  *  to  bar,  shut  in ' 
— Lat.  sera,  a  *  bar,  bolt ' ;  Lat.  serere, 
*  to  join  together.']  It  is  this  associa- 
tion that  has  attacned  the  meaning  of 
'women's  apartments'  to  the  word. 
Sarai  has  no  such  specific  sense. 

But  the  usual  modem  meaning  in 
Persia,  and  the  only  one  in  India,  is 
that  of  a  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers  with  their  nack- 
animak ;  consisting  of  an  enclosed 
yard  with  chambers  round  it. 

Recurring  to  the  Italian  use,  we 
have  seen  m  Italy  the  advertisement 
of  a  travelling  menagerie  as  Serraglio 
di  Belve.  A  iriend  tells  us  of  an  old 
Scotchman  whose  ideas  must  have  run 
in  this  groove,  for  he  used  to  talk  of 
*a  Serragle  of  blackguards.'      In  the 
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Diary  in  England  of  Annibale  Litolfi 
of  Mantua  the  writer  says :  "  On 
entering  the  tower  there  is  a  Serraglio 
in  which,  from  grandeur,  they  keep 
lions  and  tigers  and  cat-lions.  (See 
Rawdon  Brovm*8  Calendar  of  Papers  in 
Archives  of  Venice,  vol.  vi.  pt,  iii. 
1 657-8.  App.)  [The  Stanf  Diet,  quotes 
Evelyn  as  using  the  word  of  a  place 
where  persons  are  confined  :  1644.  "  I 
passed  by  the  Piazza  Judea,  where 
their  seraglio  begins ''  {Diary,  ed.  1872, 
i.  142).] 

c.  1584.—*'  At  Saraium  Turcis  palatium 
principis  est,  vol  aliud  amplum  aedificium, 
non  a  Czar*  voce  Tatarica,  quae  regem 
flignificat,  dictum  ;  vnde  Reineccius  Sara^- 
liam  Turcis  vocari  putet,  ut  regiavu  Nam 
aliae  quoque  domus,  extra  Sultani  regiam, 
nomen  hoc  ferunt  .  .  .  vt  ampla  Turconim 
hospitia,  sive  diyeraoria  publica,  quae  vulgo 
Ciiraocuarias  (Caravanseiay)  nostri  vocant." 
— Leunclaviutf  ed.  1650,  p.  403. 

1609.—'' ...  by  it  the  great  Suray, 
besides  which  are  diuers  others,  both  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  wherein  diuers  neate 
lodgings  are  to  be  let,  with  doores,  lockes, 
and  keys  to  each." — \V.  Finch,  in  Furchas, 
i.  434. 

1614. — ''This  term  serraglio,  so  much 
used  among  us  in  speaking  of  the  Grand 
Turk's  dwelling  .  .  .  has  been  corrupted 
into  that  form  from  the  word  serai,  which  in 
their  language  signifies  properly  'a  palace.' 
.  .  .  But  since  this  word  serai  resembles 
terraiOf  as  a  Venetian  would  call  it,  or 
ieriiglio  as  we  say,  and  seeing  that  the 
palace  of  the  Turk  is  {serraio  or)  shut  up 
all  round  by  a  strong  wall,  and  also  because 
the  women  and  a  great  part  of  the  courtiers 
dwell  in  it  barred  up  and  shut  in,  so  it  may 
perchance  have  seemed  to  some  to  have 
deserved  such  a  name.  And  thus  the  real 
term  serai  has  been  converted  into  ser- 
ragUo."— P.  ddla  ValU,  i.  36. 

1615. — "Onely  from  one  dayes  Journey 
to  another  the  Sophie  hath  caused  to  bee 
erected  certaine  kind  of  great  harbours,  or 
huge  lodgings  (like  hamlets)  called  caravan- 
sara,  or  ■urToyes,  for  the  benefite  of  Cara- 
vaiiea.  .  .  ." — DeMmUfart,  8. 

1616.— "In  this  kingdome  there  are  no 
Innes  to  entertaine  strangers,  only  in  great 
Townes  and  Cities  are  faire  Houses  built 
for  their  receit,  which  they  call  Sairay,  not 
inhabited,  where  any  Passenger  may  haue 
roome  freely,  but  must  bring  with  him  his 
Bedding,  his  Cooke,  and  other  necessaries." 
—Terry,  in  Purchas,  ii.  1476. 

1638.—"  Which  being  done  we  departed 
from  our  Serray  (or  Inne)."— fT.  m-utoti, 
in  HaiL  v.  49. 


♦  On  another  B.M.  copy  of  an  earlier  edition  than 
that  quoted,  and  which  belonged  to  Jos.  Scaliger, 
there  is  here  a  note  in  his  autograph :  "Id  est 
Ckutsar,  non  eat  vox  Tatarica,  sed  Vindica  seu 
Illyrica,  ex  Latino  detorta." 


1648.— "A great eaty  or  place  for  hoii:sng 
travelling  folk."— Fim  Twigt,  17. 

[1754.—".  .  .  oneof  theSciddees(86edj) 
officers  with  a  party  of  men  were  lodmi  ia 
the  Sorroy.  .  .  ."— jrom»C  Bombay  LetUrt, 
i.  307.] 

1782.— "The  stationary  tenantB  of  the 
Serauee,  many  of  them  women,  and  aome 
of  them  very  pretty,  approach  the  traveIJ«r 
on  his  entrance,  and  in  alluring  language 
describe  to  him  the  varied  exc^encsas  of 
their  several  lodgings." — ForsUr,  ^ountei. 
ed.  1808,  i.  86. 

1825.— "The  whole  number  of  lodgers 
in  and  about  the  serai,  probably  did  iic<t 
fall  short  of  500  persons.  What  an  ad- 
mirable scene  for  an  Eastern  romancae  woiiJd 
such  an  inn  as  this  afford ! " — Scber,  ed. 
1844,  ii.  122. 

I860.— "He  will  find  that,  if  we  omit 
only  three  names  in  the  long  line  of  the 
Delhi  Emperors,  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  people  were  never  contemplated  by 
them ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sariis  and  bridges, — and  these  only  on 
roads  traversed  by  the  imperial  campe — he 
will  see  nothing  in  which  purely  selfish  ooo- 
siderations  dia  not  prevail." — Sir  H.  M. 
Ellicl,  Original  Pre&oe  to  HiHarian*  '/ 
India,  Elliot,  I.  xxiii. 

b.  A  long-necked  earthenware  (or 
metal)  flagon  for  water ;  a  goglet 
(q.v.).  This  is  Ar.— P.  furdhi,  [This 
is  the  doraJh  or  kuMeh  of  Egypt,  of 
which  Lane  {Mod,  Egypt,  ed.  1871,  i. 
186  seq.)  gives  an  account  with  illus- 
trations.] 

c.  1666.—"  ...  my  Napob  baring  vouch- 
safed me  a  very  particular  favour,  which  is, 
that  he  hath  appointed  to  give  me  every 
day  a  new  loaf  of  his  house,  and  a  Bonray 
of  the  water  of  Ganges  .  .  .  Booray  is  that 
Tin-flagon  full  of  water,  which  the  Servant 
that  marcheth  on  foot  before  the  Gentleman 
on  horseback,  carrieth  in  his  hand,  ^mrapt 
up  in  a  sleeve  of  red  cloath." — Bemier,  E.T. 
114  ;  [ed.  Constable,  356]. 

1808.—"  We  had  some  bread  and  butter, 
two  Boraheee  of  water,  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy." — Elphiiistone,  in  Zi/>,  i.  183. 

[1880.—"  The  best  known  is  the  gilt  silver 
work  of  Cashmere,  which  is  almost  confined 
to  the  production  of  the  watei^vesseLs  or 
sarais,  copied  from  the  clay  goblets  in  use 
throughout  the  northern  pturts  of  the  Fun- 
}a,h."—Birdicood,  Indust,  Arts  of  India,  149.] 

SEBANG,  s.  A  native  boatswain, 
or  chief  of  a  laacar  crew  ;  the  skipper 
of  a  small  native  vessel .  The  woro  is 
Pers.  sarhang,  *a  commander  or  over- 
seer.' In  modem  Persia  it  seems  to 
be  used  for  a  colonel  (see  Wills,  80). 

15d9. — ".  .  .  there  set  sail  two  Portu- 
guese vessels  which  were  come  to  Amacao 
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(Macao)  from  the  City  of  Ooa,  as  ooours 
erery  year.  They  are  commaoded  by  Cap- 
tains, with  Pilots,  quartermasters,  clerks, 
and  other  officers,  who  are  Portuguese ; 
but  manned  by  sailors  who  are  Arabs, 
Turks,  Indians,  and  Bengalis,  who  serve 
for  so  much  a  month,  and  provide  them- 
selves under  the  direction  and  command  of 
a  chief  of  their  own  whom  they  call  the 
Sarang'hi,  who  also  belongs  to  one  of  these 
nations,  whom  they  understand,  and  recog- 
nise and  obey,  carrying  out  the  orders  that 
the  Portuguese  Captain,  Master,  or  Pilot 
may  give  to  the  said  Saranghi/'— Oir^^^i, 
Viaggi,  ii.  206. 

1690.— "Indus  quem  de  hoc  Ludo  consu- 
lui  f  uit  scriba  satis  peritus  ab  officio  in  nave 
8uA  dictus  U  nxkDg,  Anglic^  jBoitstoain 
sett  JfosoXL^—ffycUj  De  Lvdit  Orientt,  in 
Syntofpna,  ii  264. 

[1822.  —  ".  .  .  the  ghaut  syrangB  (a 
class  of  men  equal  to  the  kidnappers  of 
Holland  and  the  crimps  of  England).  .  .  ." 
—  Wallace,  FifUen  Years  in  India,  256.] 

SERAPHIN.    SeeXEBAFIN. 

SEBENDfB,  n.p.  The  Arabic 
form  of  the  name  of  Ceylon  in  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages.  (See  under 
CEYLON.) 

SEEmGAPATAM,  n.T).  The  city 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Mysore  during  the  reigns  of  Hyder 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo.  Written 
Sri-raTiga-pattana^  meanmg  according 
to  vulgar  interpretation  *  Vishnu's 
Town.'  But  as  both  this  and  the  other 
Srirangam  (Seringam  town  and  temple, 
so-called,  in  the  Trichinopoly  district) 
are  on  islands  of  the  Cauvery,  it  is 
possible  that  ranga  stands  for  Lanka, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  is  *Holy- 
Isle-Town.' 

[SEEPEYGH,  8.  Pers.  tarpech, 
sarvesh;  an  ornament  of  gold,  silver 
or  jewels,  worn  in  front  of  the  turban  ; 
it  sometimes  consists  of  gold  plates 
strung  togeUier,  each  plate  being  set 
with  precious  stones.  Also  a  band  of 
silk  and  embroidery  worn  round  the 
turban. 

[1763.—" ...  a  fillet.  This  they  call  a 
■irpeach,  which  is  wore  round  the  turban ; 
persons  of  great  distinction  generally  have 
them  set  wth  precious  stones."— iTonuwy, 
iv.  191. 

[1786.—''  SuilMdBhes."  See  under  CUL- 
OEX. 

[1813.—"  Serpeyeh.**  See  under  KIL- 
LUT.] 


SETT,  s.  Properly  Hind,  seth^ 
which  according  to  Wilson  is  the  saiiie 
word  with  the  Chetti  (see  CHETTY)  or 
Shetti  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  the 
different  forms  bein^  all  from  Skt. 
iresktha^  *best,  or  chief,'  sretth%  *the 
chief  of  a  corporation,  a  merchant  or 
banker.'  C.  P.  Brown  entirely  denies 
the  identity  of  the  S.  Indian  shetti 
with  the  Skt.  word  (see  CHETTY). 

1740.— "The  Sets  being  all  present  at  the 
Board  inform  us  that  last  year  they  dissented 
to  the  employment  of  Fillick  Chund  (&c.), 
they  b^ing  of  a  different  caste ;  and  conse- 
quent! t  they  could  not  do  business  with 
them.— In  Ijong,  p.  9. 

1757.  — "To  the  Seats  Mootabray  and 
Roopchund  the  Government  of  Chanduna- 
gore  was  indebted  a  million  and  a  half 
Rupees." — Orme,  ii.  138  of  reprint  (Bk.  viii.). 

1770. — *'  As  soon  as  an  European  arrived 
the  Grentoos,  who  know  mankind  better 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  study  his  char- 
acter .  .  .  and  lend  or  procure  him  money 
upon  bottomry,  or  at  interest.  This  in- 
terest, which  IS  usually  9  per  cent,  at  this 
19  higher  when  he  is  under  a  necessity  of 
borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

"  These  Cheyks  are  a  powerful  family  of 
Indians,  who  have,  time  immemorial,  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their 
riches  have  long  ago  procured  them  the 
management  of  the  bank  belonging  to  the 
Court.  .  .  r—Raynal,  tr.  1777,  i.  427. 
Note  that  by  Cheyka  the  Abb€  means  Setts. 

[1883.—".  .  .  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin  a  security  endorsed  by  the 
Mathura  Seth  is  as  reaaily  convertible  into 
cash  as  a  Bank  of  England  Note  in  London 
or  Paris."— ^.  S,  Qrowte,  Mathura,  14.] 

SETTLEMENT,  s.  In  the  Land 
Revenue  system  of  India,  an  estate  or 
district  is  said  to  be  settled,  when 
instead  of  taking  a  quota  of  the  year's 
produce  the  Government  has  agieed 
with  the  cultivators,  individually  or 
in  community,  for  a  fixed  sum  to  he 
paid  at  several  periods  of  the  year, 
and  not  liable  to  enhancement  during 
the  term  of  years  for  which  the  agree- 
ment or  settlejnent  is  made.  The 
operation  of  arranging  the  terms  of 
such  an  SCTeement,  often  involving 
tedious  and  complicated  considerations 
and  enquiries,  is  known  as  the  process 
of  settlerMnt,  A  Permanent  Settlement  is 
that  in  which  the  annual  payment  is 
fixed  in  perpetuity.  This  was  intro- 
duced in  Bengal  by  Lord  Oomwallis 
in  1793,  and  does  not  exist  except 
within  that  great  Province,  [and  a  few 
districts  in  the  Benares  division  of 
the  N.W.P.,  and  in  Madras.] 
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[SEVEN  PAOODAS,  ild.  The 
Tain.  MavalUpuram,  Skt  Mahabali- 
purOf  *the  City  of  the  Great  Bali,' 
a  place  midway  hetween  Sadraa  and 
Covelong.  But  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions (about  620  a.d.)  a  King,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Amara,  is 
described  as  having  conquered  the 
chief  of  the  Maliamalla  race.  Malla 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  powerful 
highhind  chieftain  subdued  by  the 
Ohalukyans.  (See  Crole,  Man.  of 
ChingUput,  92  seq.).  Dr.  Oppert  (Grig. 
Inkahit.^  98)  takes  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Malla  or  Palli  race. 

SEVEN  SI8TEB8,  or  BB0THEB8. 

The  popular  name  (Hind,  tdt-hhal)  of 
a  certain  kind  of  bird,  about  the  size 
of  a  thrush,  common  throughout  most 
parts  of  India,  Malacocercus  terrieolor^ 
Hodgson,  *  Bengal  babbler '  of  Jerdon. 
The  latter  author  gives  the  native 
name  as  Seven  Brothers^  which  is  the 
form  also  given  in  the  quotation  below 
from  Tribes  on  My  Frontier.  The  bird 
is  so  named  from  being  constantly 
seen  in  little  companies  of  about  that 
number.     Its  characteristics  are  well 

5iven  in  the  quotations.  See  also 
erdon's  Birds  (Godwin-Austen's  ed., 
ii.  69).  In  China  certain  birds  of 
starling  kind  are  called  by  the  Chinese 
pa-ko,  or  "  Eight  Brothers,"  for  a  like 
reason.  See  Collirujxoood^s  Rambles  of  a 
Naturalist,  1868,  p.  319.    (See  MYNA.) 

1878.  ->  "The  Seven  Sisters  pretend  to 
feed  on  insects,  but  that  is  only  when  they 
cannot  get  peas  .  .  .  sad-ooloared  birds 
hopping  about  in  the  dust,  and  incessantly 
talking  whilst  they  hop." — Ph.  Jtobinton^ 
1)1  My  Indian  Garden,  30-31. 

1883.—".  .  .  the  Satbhai  or  'Seven 
Brothers '  .  .  .  are  too  shrewd  and  knowing 
to  be  made  fun  of .  .  .  .  Among  themselves 
thev  will  quarrel  by  the  hour,  and  bandy 
foul  langiiage  like  fishwives  ;  but  let  a 
stranger  treat  one  of  their  number  with 
disrespect,  and  the  other  six  are  in  arms 
at  once.  .  .  .  Each  Presidency  of  India  has 
its  own  branch  of  this  strange  family.  Here 
{at  Bombay)  they  are  brothers,  and  in  Ben- 
^ii\  they  are  sisters ;  but  everywhere,  like 
Wordsworth's  opinionative  child,  they  are 
seven." — Tribes  on  My  Fronliery  148. 

SEVEBNDBOOa,  n.p.  A  some- 
what absurd  corruption,  which  has 
been  applied  to  two  forts  of  some 
fame,  viz. : 

a.  Suvama-druga^  or  Suvxindrug,  on 
the  west  coast,  about    78    m.    below 


Bombay  (Lat.  IT  48'  N.).  It  was  taken 
in  1755  oy  a'  small  naval  force  from 
Tulaji  Angria,  of  the  famous  piratical 
family.  [For  the  commander  of  the 
expedition,  Commodore  Jamea,  and  his 
monument  on  Shooter's  Hill,  see 
Douglas,  Bombay  and  W.  India^  L  117 
seq.] 

b.  Savandrug ;  a  remarkable  double 
hill-fort  in  Mysore,  standing  on  a 
two-tonped  bare  rock  of  granite,  which 
was  taken  bv  Lord  Comwallis's  anuv 
in  1791  (LaL  12"  550.  [Wilks  (HU. 
Sketches,  Madras  reprint,  i.  228,  ii. 
232)  calls  it  Savendy  Droog,  and  Saren- 
droog.] 

SEYOHELLE  ISLANDS,  n.D.    A 

cluster  of  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
politically  subordinate  to  the  British 
Government  of  Mauritius,  lying  l>e- 
between  3"  40'  &  4*  Sa  S.  Lat.,  and 
about  950  sea-miles  east  of  Mombas  on 
the  E.  African  coast.  There  are  2^ 
or  30  of  the  Seychelles  proper,  of  which 
Mah^,  the  largest,  is  about  17  m.  hmg 
by  3  or  4  wide.  The  princi]MLl 
islands  are  granitic,  and  rise  ^in  the 
centre  of  a  vast  plateau  of  coral  '*  of 
some  120  m.  diameter. 

These  islands  are  said  to  have  l)een 
visited  by  Soares  in  1606,  and  were 
known  vaguelv  to  the  Portuguese 
navigators  of  tlie  16th  century  as  the 
Seven  Brothers  (Os  sets  Irmannr  or 
Hermanos\  sometimes  Seven  Sisters 
{Sets  Irmanas\  whilst  in  Deliale's  Map 
of  Asia  (1700)  we  have  Ijoth  "les  Sept 
Fr^res''  and  "les  Sept  Soeura."  Ad- 
joining these  on  the  W.  or  S.W.  we 
find  also  on  the  old  maps  a  group 
called  the  Almirantes,  and  this  group 
has  retained  that  name  to  the  present 
day,  constituting  now  an  appendage 
of  the  Seychelles. 

The  islands  remained  uninhabited, 
and  apparently  unvisited,  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1742 
the  celebrated  Mah^  de  la  Bourdonnais, 
who  was  then  GJovemor  of  Mauritius 
and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  despatched 
two  small  vessels  to  explore  the  islands 
of  this  little  archipelago,  an  expedi- 
tion which  was  renewed  by  Laxare 
Picault,  the  commander  of  one  of  the 
two  vessels,  in  1774,  who  gave  to  the 
principal  island  the  name  of  Make\ 
and  to  the  group  the  name  of  lies  de 
Bourdotinaisy  for  which  lUs  Make 
(which   is    the    name    given    in    the 
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Neptune  OrientcUe  of  D'Apres  de 
Manneville,  1775,  pp.  29-38,  and  the 
charts^  seeins  to  have  been  substituted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  La  Bour- 
donnais'  plans  with  respect  to  these 
islands,  they  were  interrupted  by  his 
<ingagement  in  the  Indian  campaigns 
of  1745-46,  and  his  government  of 
Mauritius  was  never  resumed.  In 
1756  the  Sieur  Morphey  (Murphy?), 
commander  of  the  frigate  Le  Gerf, 
was  sent  by  M.  Magon,  Governor  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  to  take  posses- 
fiion  of  the  Island  of  Mah^.  But  it 
seems  doubtful  if  any  actual  settlement 
of  the  islands  by  the  French  occurred 
till  after  1769.  [See  the  account  of 
the  islands  in  OwetCs  NarrcUvoe,  ii.  158 
Jieqq,] 

A  question  naturally  has  suggested 
itself  to  us  as  to  how  the  group  came  by 
the  name  of  the  Seychelles  Islands;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  no  trustworthy 
answer  will  l>e  easily  found  in  English, 
if  at  all.  Even  French  works  of  pre- 
tension (^.^f.  the  Dtctionnaire  de  la 
Rotbsse)  are  found  to  state  that  the 
islands  were  named  after  the  "  Minister 
of  Marine,  Herault  de  S^chelles,  who 
was  eminent  for  his  services  and  his 
able  administration.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  French  settlement  there." 
This  is  c^uoted  from  La  Roiisse  ;  but 
the  fact  IS  that  the  only  man  of  the 
name  known  to  fame  is  the  Jacobin 
and  friend  of  Danton,  along  with 
whom  he  perished  by  the  guillotine. 
There  never  was  a  Minister  of  Marine 
so  called  !  The  name  S^chelles  first 
(so  far  as  we  can  learn)  appears  in 
the  Hydrographie  Frangaise  of  Belin, 
1767,  where  in  a  map  entitled  Carte 
rMuUe  du  Canal  de  Mozambique  the 
islands  are  given  as  Les  Iks  S^cheyles, 
with  two  enlarged  plans  en  cartouche 
of  the  Port  de  S^cheyUs.  In  1767  also 
Chev.  de  Grenier,  commanding  the 
Heure  du  Berger,  visited  the  Islands, 
and  in  his  narrative  states  that  he  had 
with  him  the  chart  of  Picault,  "envoy 6 
par  La  Bourdonnais  pour  reconnoitre 
les  isles  des  Sept  Frferes,  lesquelles  ont 
et^  depuis  nomm^e  ties  Mah^  et  ensuite 
lies  S^chelles.''  We  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  by  whom  the  latter  name 
was  given,  but  it  was  probably  by 
Morphey  of  the  Cerfy  for  among 
Dalrymple's  Charts  (pub.  1771X  there 
is  a  "/'ton  of  the  Harbour  adjacent  to 
Bat  River  on  the  Island  Seychelles, 
/rowi  a  French   plan    made    m    1756, 


puJ)lithed  by  Bellin."  And  there  can 
De  no  doubt  that  the  name  was  be- 
stowed in  honour  of  Moreau  de  S6- 
chelles,  who  was  CoiUrSleur-G^neral 
des  Finances  in  France  in  1754-56,  %,e, 
at  the  very  time  when  Governor  Magon 
sent  Capt.  Morphey  to  take  possession. 
One  of  the  islands  again  is  called 
Silhouette^  the  name  of  an  official  who 
had  been  Gommissaire  da  roi  prh  la 
Gofmpagnie  des  Indes^  and  succeeded 
Moreau  de  S^chelles  as  Controller  of 
Finance  ;  a^d  another  is  called  Praslin^ 
apparently  after  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
Praslin  who  was  Minister  of  Marine 
from  1766  to  1770. 

The  exact  date  of  the  settlement  of 
the  islands  we  have  not  traced.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  must  have  been 
between  1769  and  1772.  The  quota- 
tion below  from  the  Abb6  Eochon 
shows  that  the  islands  were  not  settled 
when  he  visited  them  in  1769  ;  whilst 
that  from  Capt.  Neale  shows  that  they 
were  settled  before  his  visit  in  1772. 
It  \i411  be  seen  that  both  Rochon  and 
Neale  speak  of  Mah6  as  "the  island 
Seychelles,  or  Sc^cheyles,"  as  in  Belin*s 
chart  of  1767.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  cloud  under  which  La  Bourdonnais 
fell,  on  his  return  to  France,  must 
have  led  to  the  suppression  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  the  group. 

The  islands  surrendered  to  the 
English  Commodore  Newcome  in  1794, 
and  were  formally  ceded  to  England 
with  Mauritius  in  1815.  Seychelles 
appears  to  be  an  erroneous  English 
spelling,  now  however  become  estal>- 
lished.  (For  valuable  assistance  in 
the  preceding  article  w6  are  indebted 
to  tne  courteous  communications  of 
M.  James  Jackson,  Librarian  of  the 
Societe  de  Geographie  at  Paris,  and  of 
M.  G.  Marcel  of  the  Biblioth^qive 
Nationale.  And  see,  besides  the  works 
quoted  here,  a  paper  by  M.  Elie  Pujot, 
in  UExplorateury  vol.  iii.  (1876)  pp. 
523-526). 

The  following  passage  of  Pyrard 
probably  refers  to  the  Seychelles  : 

c.  1610.— "Le  Roy  (des  Maldives)  enuoya 
par  deux  foys  vn  ires  expert  pilote  pour 
aller  descouvrir  vne  certaine  isle  nomm^ 
pofhuot/Sf  ^ui  lenr  est  presi^ue  inoonnuS. 
...  lis  disent  auasi  que  le  diable  les  y 
tourmentoit  visiblement,  et  que  pour  Tisle 
elle  est  fertile  en  toutes  sortes  ae  fruicts, 
et  mesme  ils  ont  opinion  que  ces  gros  Cooob 
medicinaux  qui  sont  si  chers-Ui  en  yiennent. 
.  .  .  fille  est  sous  la  hauteur  de  dix  denote 
au  delk  de  la  lig-ne  et  enuiron  six  yingt 
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lieues  des  Maldiues.  .  .  ." — (see  GOCO-DE- 
MER).— Pymref  de  Laval,  i.  212.  [Also  see 
Mr.  Gray's  note  in  Hak.  Soc.  ed.  i.  296, 
where  he  explains  the  yrord  polhuoyt  in  the 
ahove  quotation  as  the  Malay  piUo,  'an 
island/  Mal€  Fdldvahi,] 

1769. — "The  principal  places,  the  situation 
of  which  I  determined,  are  the  Se^eylea 
ifllandfl,  the  flat  of  Cargados,  the  Salha  da 
Maha,  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  and  the 
Adu  isles.  The  island  Seoheyles  has  an 
exceedingly  good  harbour.  .  .  .  This  island 
is  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountains.  ...  In  1769  when  I  spent  a 
month  here  in  order  to  determine  its  position 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  Secheyles  and 
the  adjacent  isles  were  inhabited  only  by 
monstrous  crocodiles  ;  but  a  small  establish- 
ment has  since  been  formed  on  it  for  the 
cultivation  of  cloves  and  nutmegs." — F<^ 
to  Madagcucar  and  the  E,  Indies  by  (he  A 
Rochon,  E.T.,  London,  1792,  p.  liii. 

1772.— *' The  island  named  Seychelles  is 
inhabited  by  the  French,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  ...  I  shall  here  deliver  my 
opinion  that  these  islands,  where  we  now 
are,  are  the  Three  Brothers  and  the  adjacent 
islands  ...  as  there  are  no  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  them  in  these  latitudes,  and 
many  to  the  westward."  —  Capt.  Neale's 
Paasaae  from  Bencoolen  to  the  Seychelles 
Jslanas  in  th^.  Svyift  Orab.  In  Dunnes 
Directory^  ed.  1780,  pp.  225,  232. 

[1901. — "For  a  man  of  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  temperate  habits,  Seychelles 
affords  as  good  an  opening  as  any  tropical 
colony." — Report  of  AdministnUar,  in  Times, 
Oct.  2.] 

SHA,  SAH,  s.  A  merchant  or 
banker ;  often  now  attached  as  a 
surname.  It  is  Hind,  sdh  and  9dhu 
from  Skt.  sddhuy  'perfect,  virtuous,  re- 
spectable' Qpriidhomme^  See  SOW- 
CAB. 

[c.  1809. — " .  .  .  the  people  here  called 
Mnhajans  (Mahajim),  Sa^u,  and  Bahariyas, 
live  by  lending  money." — Buchanan  Hamil- 
ton^ E.  India,  ii.  573. J 

8HABA8H!  interj.  'Well  done!' 
*  Bravo  ! '  Pers.  Skd  -  hash,  '  Rex 
fias  I '  ♦  [Rather  shdd-bdsh,  *  Be  joyful.'] 

c.  1610. — "Le  Roy  fit  rencontre  de  moy 
...  me  disant  vn  mot  qui  est  oommun 
en  toute  I'lnde,  k  savoir  Sabati,  qui  veut 
dire  grand  mercy,  et  sort  aussi  k  louer  vn 
homme  pour  quelque  chose  qu'il  a  bien 
fait."— Pymrrf  de  Laval,  i.  224. 

[1843. — "  I  was  awakened  at  night  from  a 
sound  sleep  by  the  repeated  savftshes  I  wOh  1 
wahsl  from  the  residence  of  the  thanndar." 
— Davidson,  Travels  in  Upper  India,  i.  209.] 

*  "  At  puer!  ludentes,  Rex  eris,  aiunt, 
8i  recte  fiicfes."— //or.  Kp.  I.  i. 


SHABUNDER,    s.      Pers.    Shdk^ 
handavy    lit.    'King    of    the    Haven,' 
Harbour-Master.    This  was  the    title 
of  an  officer  at  native  ports  all  over 
the  Indian  seas,  who  wss  the   chief 
authority  Avith  whom  foreign  traders 
and  ship-masters  had  to  transact     He 
was  often  also  head  of  the  Customs. 
Hence  the  name  is  of  prominent  and 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  narra- 
tives.     Portuguese  authors    generally 
write  the  word  Xahander;  ours  Ska- 
bunder  or  Sahundar,    The  tiUe  is  not 
obsolete,  though  it  does  not  now  exi^ 
in   India ;    the  quotation   from  Lane 
shows  its   recent    existence  in   Cairo, 
[and    the    Persians   still    call    their 
Consuls     Shdh-battdar     {Buriariy     At. 
Nights,    iii.    158)].       In    the    marine 
Malay  States  the  Shdbandar  was,  and 
probably   is,  an  important    officer  of 
State.    The  passages  from  Lane  and 
from  Tavermer   show  that    the  title 
was    not    confined    to   seaports.      At 
Aleppo    Thevenot    (1663)    calls    the 
corresponding    official,  perhaps    hv    a 
mistake,    ^Scheik    Banw*'    (Vayagei^ 
iii.   121).     [This  is   the  office  which 
King  Mihrjan  conferred  upon  Sindliad 
the  Seaman,  when  he  made  him  "his 
agent  for  the  port  and  registrar  of  all 
ships     that     entered     the     harbour** 
(BurUm,  iv.  351)]. 

c.  1350.— <*  The  chief  of  all  the  Musolmans 
in  this  city  (Kaulam — see  QUn<OH)  is  Ifahom- 
med  ShUibandar."— /^  Batuta,  it.  100. 

c.  1539.— *  *  This  King  (of  the  Batas)  under- 
standing that  I  had  brought  him  a  Letter 
and  a  Present  from  the  Captain  of  Malaroy 
caused  me  to  be  entertained  by  the  Zaban- 
dar,  who  is  he  that  with  absolute  Power 
governs  all  the  affairs  of  the  Army."— /'into 
(orig.  cap.  xt.),  in  (Hogan's  Tran^l,  p.  18. 

1552. — **  And  he  who  most  insisted  on  this 
was  a  Moor,  Xahandar  of  the  Guaantea" 
(at  Malacca).— CiufajiAaia,  ii.  359. 

1553.— "A  Moorish  lord  called  Sabajo 
(Qabaio)  ...  as  soon  as  he  knew  that 
our  ships  belonged  to  the  people  of  these 
parts  of  Christendom,  desiring  to  have  cod- 
firmation  on  the  matter,  sent  for  a  oaetain 
Polish  Jew  who  was  in  his  serrioe  as  81ia- 
bandar  {Xabandar),  and  asked  him  if  h« 
knew  of  what  nation  were  the  people  who 
came  in  these  ships.  .  .  ."— Borroi,  I.  ir.  11. 

1561.—".  .  .  a  boatman,  who,  bowerer, 
called  himself  Zabandar.'*— Ccrr«a.  Lendas^ 
ii  80.  ^^ 

1599.—"  The  Babaadar  tooke  off  mj  Hat, 
and  put  a  Roll  of  white  linnen  about  mr 
head.  .  .  ."— y.  Davis,  in  Pvrciia*,  i.  12. 

[1004.~"8abi]idar."  See  under  KUVO.] 
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1606.—**  Then  came  the  Babendor  with 
light,  and  brought  the  GtonenUl  to  his  house." 
-^MiddUton's  Voyage,  E.  (4). 

1610.—**  The  Babandtr  and  the  Governor 
of  Mancock  (a  place  scitoated  by  the  River). 
.  .  ." — Peter  tviilioMton  Florit,  in  Furchoi, 
i.  822. 

[1615.— **  The  opinion  of  the  Babiiidoiir 
shall  be  taken."— >W«r,  Letters,  iv.  79.] 

c.  1650. — **  Coming  to  Oolconda,  I  found 
that  the  person  whom  I  had  left  in  trust 
with  my  cnamber  was  dead  :  but  that  which 
I  observ*d  most  remarkable,  was  that  I 
found  the  door  seal'd  with  two  Seals,  one 
being  the  Cadi's  or  chief  Justice's,  the  other 
the  Sha-Bandsr's  or  Provost  of  the  Mer- 
chants."—Toi^mijr,  E.T.  Pt.  ii.  136 ;  [ed. 
Ball,  ii.  70J. 

1673.—**  The  Shawbnndsr  has  his  Gran- 
deur too,  as  well  as  receipt  of  Custom,  for 
which  he  pays  the  King  yearly  22,000 
Tkomandt,**— Fryer,  222. 

1688.— **  When  we  arrived  at  Achin,  I 
was  carried  before  the  Sbabander,  the  chief 
Magistrate  of  the  City.  .  .  ." — Dampier^  i. 
502. 

1711.—"  The  Duties  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany require  to  be  paid  here  on  Goods  are 
not  above  one  fifth  Part  of  what  is  paid 
to  the  Shabander  or  Custom-Master."— 
Lodeyer,  223. 

1726.— Valentyn,  v.  313,  gives  a  list  of 
the  Sjahbandara  of  Malakka  from  1641  to 
1725.    They  are  names  of  Dutchmen. 

[1727.  —  "  Shawbandaar."  See  under 
TtoASBERIM.] 

1759.— **  I  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  the  Shahzada,  in  which  he  complains 
that  you  have  begun  to  carry  on  a  large 
trade  in  salt,  and  betel  nut,  and  refuse  to 
pay  the  duties  on  those  articles  .  .  .  which 
practice,  if  continued,  will  ob%e  him  to 
throw  up  his  post  of  81ialibiind«r  Droga 
a>aroga)."— ^-  Hastingt  to  the  Chief  at 
Dacca,  in  Van  Sitiart,  i.  5. 

1768. — **.  .  .  two  or  three  days  after  my 
arrival  (at  Batavia),  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  where  I  lodged  told  me  he  had  been 
ordered  by  the  ghebandar  to  let  me  know 
that  my  carriage,  as  well  as  others,  must 
stop,  if  I  should  meet  the  Governor,  or  any 
of  Uie  council ;  but  I  desired  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  ghebandar  that  I  could  not 
consent  to  perform  any  such  ceremony." 
— Capt,  Carteret,  quoted  by  transl.  of  «^- 
rorinus,  i.  281. 

1795.— **  The  descendant  of  a  Portuguese 
family,  named  Jaunsee,  whose  origin  was 
very  low  .  .  .  was  invested  with  the  im- 
portant office  of  Sbawbonder,  or  intendant 
of  the  port,  and  receiver  of  the  port  cus- 
toms. "-iS^mec,  p.  160. 

1837.— *' The  Seyd  Mohammad  El  Mah- 
roockee,  the  Shahbendar  (chief  of  the 
Merchants  of  Cairo)  hearing  of  this  event, 
fiubomed  a  common  fellah.  .  .  ." — Lan^s 
Mod.  Egyptian*,  ed.  1837,  i.  157. 
3   F 


SHADDOCK,  s.  This  name 
properly  belongs  to  the  West  Indies, 
naving  been  given,  according  to 
Qrainger,  from  tnat  of  the  English- 
man who  first  brought  the  fruit 
thither  from  the  East,  and  who  was, 
according  to  Crawfuro,  an  interloper 
captain,  who  traded  to  the  Archipelago 
alx>ut  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
is  mentioned  by  his  contemporary 
Dampier.  The  fruit  is  the  same  as  the 
pommelo  (q.  v.).  And  the  name  appears 
from  a  modem  quotation  below  to  be 
now  occasionally  used  in  India. 
[Nothing  definite  seems  to  be  known 
of  this  Capt.  Shaddock.  Mr.  R.  C.  A. 
Prior  (7  ser.  N,  db  Q.,  vii.  375)  writes  : 
^^Lunan,  in  ^Hortus  Jammcerms,^  vol. 
ii.  p.  171,  says,  'This  fruit  is  not  near 
so  large  as  the  shaddock,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  Capt.  Shaddock, 
who  first  brought  the  plant  from  the 
East  Indies.'  The  name  of  the  captain 
is  believed  to  have  been  Shattock,  one 
not  uncommon  in  the  west  of  Somerset- 
shire. Sloane,  in  his  *  Voyage  to 
Jamaica,'  1707,  vol.  i.  p.  41  says,  *The 
seed  of  this  was  first  brought  to 
Barbados  by  one  Capt.  Shaddock, 
commander  of  an  East  Indian  ship, 
who  touched  at  that  island  in  his 
passage  to  England,  and  left  its  seed 
there/"  Watt  {Earn,  Did,  ii  349) 
remarks  that  the  Indian  vernacular 
name  Batdvl  ntbu^  'Batavian  lime,' 
suggests  its  having  been  originally 
brought  from  Batavia.] 

J1754.— ".  .  .  pimple-noses  (pommelo), 
ed  in  the  West  Indies,  Chadookl,  a  very 
fine  large  fruit  of  the  citron-kind,  but  of  four 
or  five  times  its  size.  .  .  ."— /w«,  19.] 

1764.— 
*'  Nor  let  thy  bright  impatient  flames  de- 
stroy 

The'  golden    Shaddock,    the   forbidden 
fruit.  .  .  ." — Grainger,  Bk.  I. 

1803.— "The  Shaddock,  or  pumpelmoe 
(pommelo),  often  ^rows  to  the  size  of  a 
man's  head." — PercivaVt  Ceylon,  318. 

[1832.—"  Several  trays  of  ripe  fruits  of 
the  season,  viz.,  kurbootahs  (ahadock), 
kabooza  (melons).  .  .  ." — Mrt.  Meer  HoMan 
A  Ii,  Observations,  i.  365.] 

1878.—".  .  .  the  splendid  Shaddock  that» 
weary  of  ripening,  lays  itself  upon  the 
nround  and  swells  at  ease.  .  .  ." — In  My 
Indian  Garden,  50. 


"  He  has  stripped  my  rails  of  the  shaddock 
frails  and  the  g^en  unripened  pine." 
R,  Kipling,  Barrack  Jtootn  Ballads,  p.  130.} 
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SHADE  (TABLE-SHADE. 
WALL-SHADE),  &  A  glass  gaard 
to  protect  a  candle  or  simple  oil-lamp 
from  the  wind.  The  oldest  form,  in 
use  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  was  a  tall  glass  cylinder 
which  stood  on  the  table,  the  candle- 
stick and  candle  being  placed  bodily 
within  in.  In  later  days  the  universal 
form  has  been  that  of  an  inverted 
dome  fitting  into  the  candlestick, 
which  has  an  annular  socket  to  receive 
it  The  walUskade  is  a  bracket  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  bearing  a  candle 
or  cocoa-nut  oil  lamp,  protected  by 
such  a  shade.  In  the  wine-drinking 
days  of  the  earlier  part  of  last  century 
it  was  sometimes  the  subject  of  a 
challenge,  or  forfeit,  for  a  man  to 
empty  a  wall-shade  filled  with  claret. 
The  second  quotation  below  fives  a 
notable  description  of  a  captain^  outfit 
when  taking  the  field  in  the  18th 
century. 

1780.— <<  Borrowed  last  Month  by  a  Per- 
aoQ  or  Persons  unknowi^  out  of  a  private 
Gentleman's  House  near  the  Esplanade,  a 
Tory  eleeant  Pair  of  Candle  Bhades.  Who- 
ever will  return  the  same  will  receive  a 
reward  of  40  Sicca  Rupeet.  —  N,B.  The 
Shades  have  private  marks." — Hicky^t  Bengal 
Oazftte^  April  8. 

1789.—''  His  tent  is  furnished  with  a  good 
large  bed,  mattress,  pillow,  &c.,  a  few  camp- 
etools  or  chairs,  a  folding  table,  a  pair  of 
shades  for  his  candles,  six  or  seven  trunks 
with  table  ec^uipage,  his  stock  of  linen  (at 
least  24  shirts)  ;  some  dosens  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  gin;  tea,  sugar,  and  biscuit; 
and  a  hamper  of  live  poultry  and  his  milch- 
goat."— iftfaro'*  Nanutivey  186. 

1817. — "  I  am  now  finishing  this  letter  by 
«andle-light,  with  the  help  of  a  handker- 
chief tied  over  the  shade.  — T.  Munro,  in 
Life,  i.  511. 

[1838.— <'  We  brought  carpets,  and  chande- 
liers, and  wall  shades  (the  great  staple 
commodity  of  Indian  furniture),  from  GeiI- 
cutta.  .  .  ."— IftM  Edm,  Up  the  Country, 
2nd  ed.  i  182.] 

SHAGBEEH,8.  This  English  word, 
— French  chagrin;  Ital.  zigrino;  Mid. 
High  Qer.  Zager, — comes  from  the  Pers. 
^aghri,  Turk.  9dgkri^  meaning  properly 
the  croupe  or  Quarter  of  a  horse,  from 
which  the  peculiar  ^nulated  leather, 
also  called  tdqhrt  m  the  East,  was 
originally  made.  Diez  considers  the 
French  (and  English  adopted)  chagrin 
in  the  sense  of  vexation  to  be  the  same 
word,  as  certain  Iiard  skins  prepared 
in  this  way  were  used   as  files,  and 


hence  the  word  is  used  iigaratiTely  for 
gnawing  vexation,  as  (he  states)  the 
Ital.  lima  also  is  (Etym.  WorteHntek^  ed. 
1861,  ii.  240).  He  might  have  added 
the    figurative    origin    of    tribulaUan, 

[This  view  is  accepted  by  the  N.E.D.; 
>ut  Prof.  Skeat  (Ooneiie  DicL)  denies 
its  correctness.] 

166S.— '' .  .  .  2t  Alep  ...  on  y  tnTaiUe 
aussi  bien  qu'ik  Damas  le  ngxi,  qui  est  ce 
qu'on  appelle  ehagrin  en  France,  mais  Toa 
en  fait  une  bien  plus  grande  quantity  en 
Perse.  .  .  .  Le  lagxi  sa  fait  de  croape 
d'&ne,"  tc—Thtoeiiot,  Voyaget^  m.  115-116. 

1802.— "Baghrae,  or  Keemookt,  Horse  or 
Ass-Hide."  —  Punjab  Trade  Report,  App. 
cczz.;  [For  an  account  of  the  mannfactore 
of  kiniukht,  see  JTbey,  Afoit.  <m  Trader  amd 
MoM^facturtt  qf  N,  India,  94.] 

SHAITAN,  Ar.  <The  EvU  One; 
Satan.'  ShaiiAn  Jed  hhOi,  'Brother  of 
the  Arch-Enemy,'  was. a  title  given  to 
Sir  0.  Napier  by  the  Amirs  of  Sind 
and  their  followers.  He  was  not  the 
first  great  English  soldier  to  whom 
this  title  had  been  applied  in  the 
East.  In  the  romance  of  Cobut  de 
Lionj  when  Richard  entertains  a  de- 
putation of  Saracens  by  serving  at 
table  the  head  of  one  of  their  brethren, 
we  are  told : 

"  Every  man  sat  stylle  and  pokyd  othir ; 
They  saide :  *  This  is  the  De^dyt  6roC4«r, 
That  slea  our  men,  and  thus  hem  eetas.  .  ." 
[o.  1690.— "But  a  Mountebank  or  Impostor 
is  nick-named  "Pii^^     Tabib,  ue.  the  Devil's 
Chirurgion."  — iSrr    T.    Herbert,    ed.    1«77, 
p.  304. 

1753.  —  **  Qod  preserve  me  from  the 
SohaithaiL  Alragim."— JToiuvay,  iiL  90.] 

1868. — "Not  many  years  ago,  an  eooeo- 
trie  gentleman  wrote  from  ^kkim  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Galoatta, 
stating  that,  on  the  snowa  of  Uie  mountains 
there  were  found  certain  mysterious  foot- 
steps, nunre  than  90  or  40  paces  asunder,  which 
the  natives  alleged  to  oe  Rhaftan'a.  The 
writer  at  the  same  time  offered,  if  Ooren- 
ment  would  gfive  him  leave  of  aheence  for  a 
certain  period,  etc,  to  go  and  trace  the 
author  of  these  mysterious  vestiges,  and 
thus  this  strange  creature  would  be  dis- 
covered vnthout  cm^  expense  to  OovvTunemL 
The  notion  of  catching  g*»^1**»  without  any 
expense  to  Oovemment  was  a  suUirne  piece 
of  Anglo-Indian  tact,  but  the  offer  was  not 
accepted."— 5ir  H,  YuU,  Notes  to  /Vmt 
Jordanus,  97.   . 

BHATiKB,  SHALOO,  fflTRTiLA. 
SALLO,  &c.,  a  We  have  a  liule 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  all  these 
words  ;  the  two  latter  occur  in  old 
works  as  names  of  cotton  stuflGs ;  the 
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first  two  (Shakespear  and  Fallon  give 
sdlu)  are  names  in  familiar  use  for  a 
aoft  twilled  cotton  stuff,  of  a  Turkey- 
red  colour,  somewhat  resembling  what 
we  call,  by  what  we  had  judged  to  be 
a  modification  of  the  word,  shaloon. 
But  we  find  that  Skeat  and  other 
authorities  ascribe  the  hitter  word  to 
a  corruption  of  ChcUons,  which  gave 
its  name  to  certain  stuffs,  apparently 
bed-coverlets  of  some  sort.  Thus  in 
Chaucer  : 

"With   flhetes  and   with   cfaalons  faire 
ysprodde."— rA«  JUve*t  Tale. 

On  which  Tyrwhitt  quotes  from  the 
MoncLdicon^**  .  .  .  aut  pannos  pictos  qui 
vocantur  chalons  loco  tectutemii"  See 
also  in  Liber  AUms : 

"La  clianre  de  dhalonns  et  draps  de 
Aeynea.  .  .  /'—p.  2^25,  also  at  p.  231. 

c.  1348.—"  I  went  then  to  ShAliydl  (near 
Calicut — see  CHALIA)  a  very  pretty  town, 
where  they  make  the  atuflfs  (qu.  shUi?) 
that  bear  its  name."— /^  BatuUk,  iv.  109. 

[It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle the  meanings  and  derivations 
of  this  series  of  words.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  saloo.  Hind.  saX%  the 
Turkey-red  cloth  above  described  ;  a 
word  which  is  derived  by  Platts  from 
Skt.  Miky  *a  kind  of  astringent  sub- 
stance,' and  is  perhaps  the  same  word 
as  the  TeL  sdlu,  *  cloth.'  This  was 
originally  an  Indian  fabric,  but  has 
now  been  replaced  in  the  bazars  by 
an  English  cloth,  the  art  of  dyeing 
which  was  introduced  by  French 
refugees  who  came  over  after  the 
Revolution  (see  7  ser.  N,  dk  Q.  viii. 
485  seq.y  See  PIECE-GOODS,  SALOO- 
PAUTS. 

[o.  1590.—"  Silo,  per  piece,  3  R.  to  2  M.'* 
-Ain,  i.  94. 

[1610.  — "SallaUo,  blue  and  black."— 
Danverty  Letters,  i.  72. 

[1672.— "Balloos,  made  at  Oolcundah, 
•and  brought  from  thence  to  Snrat,  and  go 
to  England." — In  Birdwoodj  Report  on  Old 
EeeordB,  62. 

[1896.— "Sain  is  another  fabric  of  a  red 
•oolour  prepared  by  dyeing  English  cloth 
named  mdrHn  ('American^  in  uie  A/ dye, 
and  was  formerly  extensively  used  for 
turbans,  curtains,  borders  of  female  coats 
and  female  dress." — Muhammad  ffadiy  Mon, 
on  Dyes,  34. 

Next  we  have  shelah,  which  may 
be  identical  with  Hind,  seld^  which 
Platte  connects  with  Skt.  ckeUit  chaila^ 
"*a  piece  of  cloth,*  and  defines  as  "a 


kind  of  scarf  or  mantle  (of  silk,  or 
lawn,  or  muslin ;  usually  composed  of 
four  breadths  depending  from  the 
shoulders  loosely  over  the  body :  it  is 
much  worn  and  given  as  a  present,  in 
the  Dakkhan) ;  silk  turban.^'  In  the 
Deccan  it  seems  to  be  worn  by  men 
{HerklotA,  Qanoonre-hlam,  Madras  re* 
print,  18).  The  Madnu  Glou,  ffives 
sheelay,  Mai.  shilaf  said  to  be  from 
Skt.  chlra^  'a  strip  of  clotk'  in  the 
sense  of  clothes;  and  sullail,  Hind. 
selOj  'gauze  for  turbans.' 

[c.  1590.— "  SheUth,  .from  the  Deklian, 
per  piece,  }  to  2  M." — Aihj  i.  95. 

[1598.«-"Che7la,"  in  Lintchoten,  i.  91. 

[1800.— "  Shillas,  or  thin  white  muslins. 
.  .  .  They  are  very  coarse,  and  are  some- 
times  striped,  and  then  called  Dupattat  (see 
DOOFUl  r y ). "—Buchanan^  Mytore^  ii.  240.] 

1809. —  "The  ihalia,  a  long  piece  of 
coloured  silk  or  cotton,  is  wrapped  round 
the  waist  in  the  form  of  a  petticoat,  which 
leaves  part  of  one  leg  bare,  whilst  the  other 
is  covered  to  the  ancle  with  long  and 
graceful  folds,  gathered  up  in  front,  so  as 
to  leave  one  end  of  the  shalia  to  cross  the 
breast,  and  form  a  drapery,  which  is  some- 
times thrown  over  the  head  as  a  veil." — 
Maria  Graham,  3.  [But,  as  Sir  H.  Yule 
suggested,  in  this  form  the  word  may 
represent  Saree.] 

1813.— "Red  Sheilas  or  SaUoM.  .  .  ."— 
Milbume,  i.  124. 

L„     "  His  ahela,  of  fine  cloth,  with  a 
or   gold  thread  border.  .  .  ." — Tram, 
LiL  Soc,  Bo,  iii.  219  teq, 

[1900.—"  Sela  Dupatta^^om  by  men  over 
shoulders,  tucked  round  waist,  ends  hanging 
in  front  .  .  .  plain  body  and  borders  richly 
ornamented  wi^  gold  thread  ;  white,  yellow, 
and  green;  worn  in  full  dress,  sometimes 
merelv  thrown  over  shoulders,  with  the 
ends  hanging  in  front  from  either  shoulder.' 
—  Vusu/Alh  Mon.  on  SUk,  72. 

The  following  may  represent  the 
same  word,  or  oe  perhaps  connected 
with  P. — H.  chiUa,  *a  selvage,  gold 
threads  in  the  border  of  a  turban,  &c.' 

[1610.— "Tiylo,  the  corge,  Rs.  70."— 
Danvert,  LeOere,  i.  72.] 

1615.— "820  pieces  red  mlBM."—Fotier, 
Letters,  iv.  129.  The  same  word  is  used  by 
Cocks,  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  4.] 

SHAMA,  8.  Hind,  shdmd  [Skt. 
sydma^  *  black,  dark-coloured.']  A 
favourite  song-bird  and  cage-bird, 
Kitta  cincla  macrurOy  Qmel.  "  In  con- 
finement it  imitates  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  and  of  various  animals,  with 
ease  and  accuracy  "  (Jerdon).  The  long 
tail  seems  to  indicate  the  identity  of 
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this  bird  rather  than  the  maind  (see 
HYNA)  with  that  described  by  Aelian. 
[Mr.  M'Crindle  (JLnvouMn  of  India, 
186)  favours  the  identification  of  the 
bird  with  the  McUnd.] 

c.  A.D.  260.—"  There  is  another  bird  found 
among  the  Indians,  which  is  of  the  size  of 
a  starling.  It  is  particolonred ;  and  in 
imitating  the  voice  of  man  it  is  more 
loquacious  and  clever  than  a  parrot.  But 
it  does  not  readily  bear  coiufinement,  and 
yearning  for  liberty,  and  louffing  for  inter- 
course with  its  kind,  it  Fliers  hunger  to 
bonditfe  with  fat  living.  The  Macedonians 
who  dwell  among  the  Indians,  in  the  city 
of  Bucephala  and  thereabouts  .  .  .  call  the 
bird  Kepxluy  (*  Taily ') ;  and  the  name  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  bird  twitches  his  tail 
just  like  a  wagtail." — Aelian,  de  Nai.  Anim. 
xvi.  3. 

SHAMAN,      SHAMANISM,     s. 

These  terms  are  applied  in  modern 
times  to  superstitions  of  the  kind  that 
connects  itself  with  exorcism  and 
"  devil-dancing "  as  their  most  promi- 
nent characteristic,  and  whicn  are 
found  to  prevail  with  wonderful 
identity  of  circumstance  among  non- 
Caucasian  races  over  parts  of  the  earth 
most  remote  from  one  another  ;  not 
onljr  amon^  the  vast  variety  of  Indo- 
Chinese  tribes,  but  among  the  Dra- 
vidian  tribes  of  India,  the  Veddahs  of 
Ceylon,  the  races  of  Siberia,  and  the 
red  nations  of  N.  and  S.  America. 
**  Hinduism  has  assimilated  these 
*prior  superstitions  of  the  sons  of 
Tur,'  as  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  them,  in 
the  form  of  Tantrika  mysteries,  whilst, 
in  the  wild  performance  of  the  Danc- 
ing Dervishes  at  Constantinople,  we 
see,  perhaps,  again,  the  infection  of 
Turanian  blood  breaking  out  from  the 
very  heart  of  Mussulman  orthodoxy" 
(see  Notes  to  Marco  Poh,  Bk.  II. 
ch.  50).  The  characteristics  of  Sha- 
manism is  the  existence  of  certain 
sooth-sayers  or  medicine-men,  who 
profess  a  special  art  of  dealing  with 
the  mischievous  spirits  who  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  illness  and  other 
calamities,  and  who  invoke  these 
spirits  and  ascertain  the  means  of 
appeasing  them,  in  trance  produced  by 
fantastic  ceremonies  ana  convulsive 
dancings. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  term 
is  the  title  of  the  spirit-conjuror  in 
the  Tunguz  language,  which  is  skamian, 
in  that  of  the  Manchus  becoming  sa- 
man,  pi.  samasa.  But  then  in  Chinese 
Sha-mdn   or    Shi-mun    is    used   for  a 


Buddhist  ascetic,  and  this  would 
to  be  taken  from  the  Skt^  iramanay 
Pali  samana.  Whether  the  Tanguz 
word  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
this  or  adopted  from  it,  is  a  doubtful 
question.  W.  Schott,  who  has  treated 
tne  matter  elaborately  {Uber  dm  Dop- 
pelsinn  des  Wortes  Schamane  und  iAer 
den  tungvMchen  Sch&m&nen-OuUus  am 
Hofe  der  Mandju  Kauem,  Berlin 
Akad.  1842X  finds  it  difficult  to  suppose 
any  connection.  We,  however,  give  a 
few  quotations  relating  to  the  two 
words  in  one  series.  In  the  first  two 
the  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c.  B.C.  820.— "To^s^  Xapfidi^at,  to^ 
fih  iyTiftordTovt  'TXo/S^ovs  ^Tfal^  irofti- 
i^caOcu.,  ^uirrai  ip  reus  CKaxt  dvo  ^i^Xur 
Kol  Kafnrup  dypitaVf  ^{rSrjfras  2*  €X^^  ^*^ 
^Xdiwy  dtydpiitaPt  d^poSurUfif  x^^  "^^ 
ofvov.'' — From  Meffattktnes,  in  SirabOf  xv. 

c.  712.— "All  the  a^^ft^i*  assembled 
and  sent  a  message  to  Bajhr^  saying,  "  We 
are  nd^  devotees.  Our  religion  is  one  of 
peace  and  quiet,  and  fighting  and  slaying  is 
prohibited,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  shedding 
of  blood."— C%aM  Ndma,  in  Bllwi,  i.  158. 

1829.— "iTamt  is  the  Mong<^  name  of 
the  spirit-oonjuror  or  sorcerer,  who  before 
the  mtroduction  of  Buddhism  exercised 
amonff  the  Mongols  the  office  of  Sacrifioer 
and  Priest,  as  he  still  does  among  the 
Tunguzes,  Manjus,  and  other  Asiatic  tribes. 
.  .  .  In  Europe  they  are  known  by  the 
Tunguz  name  aohaman ;  among  the  Manjna 
as  fM^wMt^w,  and  among  the  Tibetans  as 
fflaba.  The  Mongols  now  call  them  with 
contempt  and  abhorrence  B^h  or  Bd^ke^  ue, 
'Sorcerer,*  'Wizard,'  and  the  women  who- 
give  themselves  to  the  like  fooloies  Cd»' 
gun"— I  J,  Sehmidt,  Note*  to  Saauing  Sftztn^ 
p.  416. 

1871.  —  "Among  Siberian  tribes,  the 
■liania.n«  select  children  liable  to  ooavulsiotts 
as  suitable  to  be  brought  up  to  the  profesaiao, 
which  is  apt  to  become  hereditary  with  the 
epileptic  tendencies  it  belongs  to.** — TyZor, 
Primitive  Oulture,  ii.  121. 

SHAMBOGTJE,  s.  Canar.  Adtia- 
or  sdna-hhoga;  shandya^  *  allowance  of 
grain  paid  to  the  village  accountant^' 
Skt.  bhoffa^  'enjoyment'  A  village 
clerk  or  accountant. 

[c.  1766.—" .  .  .  this  order  to  be  enforced 
in  the  accounts  by  the  nhtwhagn^." — Loffon^ 
Malabar,  iii.  120. 

[1800.-"8hanaboga,  called  ShaabogM 
by  corruption,  and  Cnimmi  by  the  Mnsn- 
Imans,  is  the  yillage  acooontant.'*— 
Btichanan's  Mysore,  i.  2w.] 

1801.— "When  the  whole  Urt  is  col- 
lected, the  ahaabogoe  and  potail  (see- 
PATEL)  canr  it  to  the  teshildar's  cat- 
cherry."-?*.  Mvnro,  in  Liff,  i.  316. 
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SHAMEEANA,  SEMIANNA,  s. 
Pers.  shamiydna  or  shdmiydna  [very 
doubtfully  derived  from  Pers.  shdk, 
*  king,'  mxydna^  *  centre  *],  an  awning  or 
flat  tent-roof,  sometimes  without  sides, 
but  often  in  the  present  day  with 
canautfl ;  sometimes  pitched  like  a 
porch  before  a  large  tent ;  often  used 
by  civil  officers,  when  on  tour,  to  hold 
their  court  or  office  proceedings  coram 
populoj  and  in  a  manner  generally  ac- 
cessible. [In  the  earl^  records  the 
word  is  used  for  a  kind  of  striped 
calico.] 

c.  1590.— "The  Shftmyftaall-awning  is 
made  of  various  sizes,  but  never  more  than 
of  12  yards  square." — AiUy  i.  54. 

[1609.— '<  A  sort  of  Calico  here  called  Mmi- 
JaBM  are  also  in  abundance^  it  is  broader 
than  the  Calico."— /)a»wr«,  Letterty  i.  29.] 

[1618.  —  "The  Hector  having  certain 
€hueckero8  (cfaucker)  of  fine  Benuan  chow- 
teT9."—Iind,  i.  217.  In  FosUr,  iv.  289, 
■emanes.] 

1616. — ".  .  .  there  is  erected  a  throne 
foure  foote  from  the  ground  in  the  Durbar 
Court  from  the  backe  whereof,  to  the  place 
where  the  King  comes  out,  a  square  of  56 
paces  long,  and  48  broad  was  rayled  in, 
and  covered  with  fair  Semiaenes  or 
Canopies  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  Silke,  or  Velvet 
ioyned  together,  and  sustained  with  Canes 
so  covered." — Sir  T.  Roe,  in  PurchCa,  i.  ; 
Hak.  Soc  i.  142. 

[1676. — "We  desire  you  to  furnish  him 
with  all  things  necessary  for  his  voyage, 
.  .  .  with  bridle  and  sadle,  Semeanoes, 
eanatts  (Canaut).  .  .  ."—Forrest,  Bombay 
Letteny  i.  89.] 

1814. — "  I  had  seldom  occasion  to  look  out 
lor  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds  to  pitch  my 
tent  or  erect  my  Summiniana  or  Bhamyaiia, 
the  whole  country  being  generally  a  garden." 
•^Forbety  Or.  Mem.  ii.  455 ;  2nd  ed.  ii.  64. 
In  ii.  294  he  writes  Shumeeaiia]. 

1857. — "  At  an  early  hour  we  retired  to 
rest.  Our  beds  were  arranged  under  large 
canopies,  open  on  all  sides,  and  which  are 
termed  by  the  natives  '  ShaniMiiahs.*  "— 
M.  ThornkUly  Pertonal  AdventwreSy  14. 

SHAMPOO,  v.  To  knead  and 
press  the  muscles  with  the  view  of 
relieving  fatigue,  &c.  The  word  has 
now  long  been  familiarly  used  in 
England.  The  Hind,  verb  is  chdmpndy 
from  th^  imperative  of  which,  cJidmpdy 
this  is  most  probably  a  corruption,  as 
in  the  case  of  Bnnow,  Puckerow,  &c. 
The  process  is  described,  though  not 
named,  by  Terry,  in  1616:  "Taking 
thus  their  ease,  they  often  call  their 
Barl)ers,  who  tenderly  gripe  and  smite 
their  Armes  and  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  instead  of  exercise,  to  stirre  the 


bloud.  It  is  a  pleasing  wantonnesse, 
and  much  valued  in  these  hot  climes." 

Sin  Purchasy  ii.  1476).  The  process  was 
amiliar  to  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  whose  slaves  employed  in 
this  way  were  styled  tradaior  and 
tractairix.  [Perhaps  the  earliest  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  is  in  Strabo 
{McOrindU,  Ancient  India,  72).]  But 
with  the  ancients  it  seems  to  have 
been  allied  to  vice,  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  that  we  know  in  the  Indian 
custom. 

1748. — "  Bhampooiiig  is  an  operation  not 
known  in  Europe,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
Chinese,  which  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to 
go  through,  and  for  which  I  paid  but  a 
trifle.  However,  had  I  not  seen  several 
China  merchants  shampooed  before  me,  I 
should  have  been  apprehensive  of  danger, 
even  at  the  sight  of  all  the  different  in- 
struments. .  .  .  (The  account  is  good,  but 
too  long  for  extract.) — A  Voyage  to  the  E, 
Indies  in  1747  and  1748.  London,  1762, 
p.  226. 

1750-60.— "  The  practice  of  champingi 
which  by  the  best  intelligence  I  could 
gather  is  derived  from  the  Chinese,  may 
not  be  unworthy  particularizing,  as  it  is 
little  known  to  the  modem  Europeans.  ..." 
—Orotey  i.  118.  This  writer  quotes  Martialy 
iii.  Ep.  82,  and  Seneca,  Epist.  66,  to  show 
that  the  practice  was  known  in  ancient 
Rome. 

1800.— ''The  Sultan  generally  rose  at 
break  of  day :  after  being  champoed,  and 
rubbed,  he  washed  himself,  and  read  the 
Koran  for  an  hour." — Beatson,  War  vrith 
Tippooy  p.  159. 

[1810. — ''Shampoeing  may  be  compared 
to  a  gentle  kneading  of  the  whole  person, 
and  is  the  same  operation  described  by  the 
voyagers  to  the  Southern  and  Pacific  ocean." 
•^WUkSy  Hist.  Stetdusy  Madras  freprint, 
i.  276.1 

,,  'Then   whilst   they   fanned  the 

children,  or  ehampooed  them  if  they  were 
restless,  they  used  to  tell  stories,  some  of 
which  dealt  of  marvels  as  great  as  those  re- 
corded in  the  1001  Nights."— ifr«.  Skeneoody 
AtOobiog.  410. 

„  "That  considerable  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  shampoing,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
I  have  repeatedly  Deen  restored  surprisinglv 
from  severe  fatigue.  .  ,  ."—Williatnsony  V. 
M.  ii.  1»8. 

1813. — "  There  is  sometimes  a  voluptuous- 
ness in  the  climate  of  India,  a  stillness  in 
nature,  an  indescribable  softness,  which 
soothes  the  mind,  and  gives  it  up  to  the 
most  delightful  sensations  :  independent  of 
the  effects  of  opium,  cfaampoing,  and  other 
luxuries  indulged  in  by  oriental  sensualists.' 
—Forhesy  Or.  Mem,  i.  85 ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  25.] 

SHAN,  n.p.  The  name  which  we 
have   learnea    from    the  Burmese  to 
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apply  to  the  people  who  call  them- 
selves the  great  Ta%  kindred  to  the 
Siamese,  and  occupying  extensive  tracts 
in  Indo-China>  intermediate  between 
Burma,  Siam,  and  China.  They  are 
the  same  people  that  have  been  known, 
after  the  Portuguese,  and  some  of  the 
early  R.  C.  Missionaries,  as  Laos 
(q.v.) ;  but  we  now  give  the  name  an 
extensive  signification  covering  the 
whole  race.  The  Siamese,  who  have 
been  for  centuries  politically  the  most 
iniportant  branch  of  this  race,  call  (or 
dia  call  themselves — see  De  la  Lou- 
bfere,  who  is  very  accurate)  Tai-Noe 
or  *  Little  T'ai,'  whilst  thev  applied 
the  term  Tai-Yai,  or  *  Great  T^ai,'  to 
their  northern  kindred  or  some  part 
of  these  ;  *  sometimes  also  calling  the 
latter  Tai-giit,  or  the  *Ta'i  left  behind.' 
The  T'ai  or  Shan  are  certainly  the 
most  numerous  and  widely  spread  race 
in  Indo-China,  and  innumerable  petty 
Shan  States  exist  on  the  borders  of 
Burma,  Siam,  and  China,  more  or  less 
dependent  on,  or  tributar}'  to,  their 
powerful  neighbours.  They  are  found 
from  the  extreme  north  of  the  Irawadi 
Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Assam,  to 
the  borders  of  Camboja  ;  and  in  nearly 
all  we  find,  to  a  degree  unusual  in 
the  case  of  populations  politically  so 
segregated,  a  certain  homogeneity  in 
language,  civilisation,  and  I'eligion 
(Buddhist),  which  seems  to  point  to 
their  former  union  in  considerable 
States. 

One  branch  of  the  race  entered  and 
conquered  Assam  in  the  13th  century, 
and  from  the  name  by  which  they 
were  known,  Ahom  or  Ahamy  was 
derived,  by  the  frequent  exchange  of 
aspirant  and  sibilant,  the  name,  just 
used,  of  the  province  itself.  The  most 
extensive  and  central  Shan  State,  whidi 
occupied  a  position  between  Ava  and 
Yunnan,  is  luiown  in  the  Shan  tradi- 
tions as  Muug-ilfait,  and  in  Burma  by 
the  Buddhisto-classical  name  of  Kaii- 
sdmbi  (from  a  famous  city  of  that 
name  in  ancient  India)  corrupted  by 
a  usual  process  into  Ko-Shan-pyi  and 
interpreted  to  mean  *  Nine-Shan - 
States.'  Further  south  were  those 
T'ai  States  which  have  usually  bcKsn 
called  Laoa,  and  which  formed  several 
considerable  kingdoms,  going  through 
many  vicissitudes  of  power.     Several 


*  Oti  the  pTobftble  indication  of  Great  and  Little 
used  in  this  flwhioo,  see  remarks  in  notes  on 
Maroo  Polo,  bk.  111.  ch.  9. 


of  their  capitals  were  visited  and  their 
ruins  described  by  the  late  Francia 
Qamier,  and  the  cities  of  these  and 
many  smaller  States  of  the  same  race, 
all  built  on  the  same  general  quadran- 
gular plan,  are  spread  broadcast  over 
that  part  of  Indo-China  which  extenda 
from  Siam  north  of  Tunnan. 

Mr.  Cushing,  in  the  Introduction  to 
his  Shan  Dictionary  (Rangoon,  1881X 
divides  the  Shan  family  by  dialectic 
indications  into  the  AhomSy  whose 
language  is  now  extinct,  the  Chinese 
Shan  (occupying  the  central  territory 
of  what  was  mau  or  KauMmbi),  the 
Shan  (Proper,  or  Burmese  Shan),  Lam 
(or  Siamese  Shan),  and  Siamese. 

The  term  fflian  is  borrowed  from 
the  Burmese,  in  whose  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy the  name,  thoughpronounced 
Shdn,  is  written  rham.    We  have  not 
met  with  its  use  in  English  prior  to 
the  Mission  of  Col.  Symes  in  ITdS. 
It  appears  in  the  map  illustrating  his 
narrative,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
narrative  itself,  and  it  was  frequently 
used  by  his  companion,  F.  Buchanan, 
whose    papers    were    only    published 
many    years    afterwards  *  in    various 
periodicals  difficult  to  meet  with.     It 
was  not   until    the  Burmese  war  of 
1824-1826,  and    the  active  investi^a> 
tion  of   our   Eastern    frontier  which 
followed,  that  the  name  became  popn- 
larly  known  in  British   India.    Ihe 
best  notice  of  the  Shans  that  we  are 
acquainted  with  is  a  scarce  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  Ney    Elias,  printed    by    the 
Foreign   Dept  of    Calcutta    in    1876 
(Introd.  Sketch  of  the  Hid,  of  the  Skans^ 
<ix.).     [The  ethnology  of  the  race  is 
discussed  by  J.  G.  Scott,  ^jpper  Burma 
Gazetteer,  i.  pt.  i.  187  seqq.     Also  see 
Prince  Henr%  cPOrleana,  Du  Tonkin  avas 
Indes,  1898 ;  K  S.  HallOt,  Ammg  ihe 
Shane,  1885,  and  A  Thouaand  Miles  o» 
an  Elephant,  1890.] 

Though  the  name  as  we  have  taken 
it  is  a  Burmese  oral  form,  it  seems  to 
be  essentially  a  genuine  ethnic  name 
for  the  race.  It  is  applied  in  the 
form  Sam  by  the  Asssmiese,  and  the 
Kakhyens;  the  Siamese  thAnselves 
have  an  ol»olete  SiSm  (written  Sieyam) 
for  themselves,  and  Sieng  (Sievang)  for 
the  Laos.  The  former  word  is  evi- 
dently the  Sien,  which  Uie  Chineae 
used  in  the  compound  Sien-lo  (for 
Siam, — see  Marco  Pdo,  2nd  ed.  Bk. 
iii.  ch.  7,  note  Z\  and  from  which 
we   got,  probably  through   a    Malay 
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medium,  our  Slam  (q-v.).  The  Bur- 
mese distinguish  the  Siamese  Shuis 
as  Yudia  (see  JXTDEA)  Shans,  a  term 
perhaps  sometimes  mcluding  Siam 
Itself.  Symes  gives  this  (through 
Arakanese  corruption)  as  'Toodra- 
Shaan/  and  he  also  (no  doubt  im- 
properly) calls  the  Manipur  people 
^Gassay  Shaan'  (see  CA88AT). 

1795.— ''These  eyentB  did  not  deter  Shan- 
boAn  from  pursuing  his  faTourite  scheme 
of  conquest  to  the  westward.  The  fertile 
plains  and  populous  towns  of  Munnipoora 
and  the  Cassay  Bbaan,  attracted  his  am- 
bition."—i^siet,  p.  77. 

,,  "Zemee  (see  JANOOHAY),  Sanda- 
poora,  and  many  districts  of  the  Toodra 
Bhaan  to  the  eastward,  were  tributary,  and 

fovemed  by  Chobwas,  who  annually  paid 
omage  to  the  Birman  king.'*— 7&tii.  102. 
„       "Bbaan,  or  Shan,  is  a  very  oom- 
prehensiTO  term  given  to  different  nations, 
some  independenVothers  the  subjects  of  the 
greater  states.'*— T^ui.  274. 

c.  1818.—".  .  .  They  were  assisted  by 
many  of  the  Zabod  (see  CHOBWA)  or 
petty  princes  of  the  Sdam.  subject  to  the 
Burmese,  who,  wearied  by  the  oppressions 
and  exactions  of  the  Burmese  Mandarins  and 
generals,  had  revolted,  and  made  common 
cause  with  the  enemies  of  their  cruel  masters. 
.  .  .  The  war  which  the  Burmese  had  to 
support  with  these  enemies  was  long  and 
disastrous  .  .  .  instead  of  overcoming  the 
Seiam  (they)  only  lost  day  by  day  the 
territories  .  .  .  and  saw  their  pnnces  range 
themselves  .  .  .  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  of  Siam." — Sangermano,  p.  57. 

1861.— 
"  Pie,  Fie  !  Captain  Spry  I 
You  are  surely  in  loke 

With  your  wires  and  your  trams, 

Going  past  all  the  Shams 
With  branches  to  Bam-you  (see  BAMO),  and 
end  in  A-smoke." 
Ode  on  the  propoted  VunHan  Railway, 

Bhamo  and  Eimoh  were  names  constantly 
recurring  in  the  late  Capt.  Spry's  railway 
projects. 

SHANBAFF,  SINABAFF,  &c.,  s. 
Pers.  skanbdft  A  stuff  often  men- 
tioned in  the  early  narrativefl  as  an 
export  from  Bengal  and  other  parts 
of  India.  Perhaps  indeed  these  names 
indicate  two  different  stuffs,  as  we  do 
not  know  what  they  were,  except  that 
(as  mentioned  below)  the  sinabaff  was 
a  fine  white  stuff.  Sinabaff  is  not  in 
Yuller's  Lexicon,  Shdndbitf  is,  and  is 
explained  as  genus  panni  grossiarisy  tic 
deacripta  (E.  T.)  :  "  A  very  coarse  and 
cheap  stuff  which  they  make  for  the 
sleeves  of  kabdt  (see  CABAYA)  for 
sale." — Bahdr-i-'Aiami,  But  this  can- 
not have  been  the  character  of  the 


stuffs  sent  by  Sultan  Mahommed 
Tughlak  (as  in  the  first  quotation)  to 
the  Emperor  of  (Dhina.  [Badger 
^quoted  oy  Birdwoodf  Report  on  Old 
Recordsy  153)  identifies  the  word  with 
nna-bdfioy  '  China- woven '  cloths.] 

1848.—"  When  the  aforesaid  present  came 
to  the  Sultan  of  India  (from  the  Emp.  of 
China)  ...  in  return  for  this  present  he 
sent  another  of  greater  value  .  .  .  100 
pieces  of  shirinb&f,  and  500  pieces  of 
shAnb&f."— y&ii  Batuta,  iv.  8. 

1498.— "The  overseer  of  the  Treasury 
came  next  day  to  the  Captain-Major,  and 
brought  him  zO  pieces  of  white  stuff,  very 
fine,  with  gold  embroidery  which  they 
caU  beyramiet  (beixaoiM),  and  other  20 
large  white  stuffs,  very  fine,  which  wero 
named  BinabafOf.  .  .  ."— Carreo,  E.T.  b, 
Ld,  Stanley,  197. 

[1506.-See  under  ALJOFAB.] 

1510.— "One  of  the  Persians  said:  *Let 
us  go  to  our  house,  that  is,  to  Calicut.'  I 
answered,  'Do  not  go,  for  you  will  lose 
these  fine  slnabaph '  (which  were  pieces  of 
doth  we  carried).'  — ror^A^mo,  269. 

1516.— "The  quintal  of  this  sugar  was 
worth  two  ducats  and  a  half  in  Malabar, 
and  a  good  Sinab^o  was  worth  two 
ducats."— ^orftotfo,  179. 

[  „  "Also  they  make  other  stuffs  which 
they  call  Mamonaa  (Mahmudxsf),  others 
duguoJKU  {dogazlst)f  others  chauiaret  (see 
chowtars,  under  PIECE-(K)0D8),  others 
fflnn^ftftlH,  which  last  are  the  best,  and 
which  the  Moors  hold  in  most  esteem  to 
make  shirts  of,"— Ibid,,  Lisbon  ed.  362.] 

SHASTEB,  s.  The  Law  books  or 
Sacred  Writings  of  the  Hindus.  From 
Skt.  idstrOj  *a  rule,'  a  religious  code, 
a  scientific  treatise. 

1612.—".  .  .  They  have  many  books  in 
their  Latin.  .  .  .  Six  of  these  they  call 
Zastra,  which  are  the  bodies ;  eighteen 
which  they  call  Purdna  (Poorana),  which 
are  the  limbs."— Gtncto,  V.  vi.  8. 

1630.—".  .  .  The  Banians  deliver  that 
this  book,  by  them  called  the  Shaster,  or 
the  Book  of  their  written  word,  consisted  of 
these  three  tracts."- ZorcTj  Display ,  ch.  viii. 

1661.  —  In  Roperins,  the  word  is  every- 
where misprinted  lastra. 

1717.— "The  six  8astraiig61  contain  all 
the  Points  and  different  Ceremonies  in 
Worship.  .  .  ."—Phillip**a  Account,  AO, 

1765.—".  .  .  at  the  capture  of  Calcutta, 
A.D.  1756,  I  lost  many  cunous  Oentoo  manu- 
scripts, and  among  them  two  verv  correct 
and  valuable  copies  of  the  Oentoo  Shaifeah.' 
— y.  Z.  Holwelly  InlereUing  Hist.  Events,  &o., 
2d  ed.,  1766,  i.  8. 

1770.— "The  Bhastah  is  looked  upon  bv 
some  as  a  commentary  on  the  wriam,  and 
by  others  as  an  original  work."— iSojfna/  'tr 
1777),  i.  60. 
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1776.—"  The  occupation  of  the  Bramin 
should  be  to  read  the  Beidt,  and  other 
Shasten."— Zfa/Aoe,  Qentoo  Code,  89. 

[SHASTBEE,  s.  Hind.  kisM  (see 
8HA8TEBV.  A  man  of  learning,  one 
who  teacnes  any  branch  of  Hindu 
learning,  such  as  law. 

[1824.— "Gongadhur  SliMtree.  the  mini- 
ster of  the  Baroda  state,  .  .  .  was  murdered 
by  Trimbuckjee  under  oircumatances  which 
left  no  doubt  that  the  deed  was  perpetrated 
with  the  knowledge  of  Bajerow.' —  Jfa^/m, 
CetUral  India,  2nd  ed.  i.  307.] 

SHAWL,  s.  Pers.  and  Hind,  sk&l, 
also  doshala,  'a  pair  of  shawls.'  The 
Persian  word  is  perhaps  of  Indian 
origin,  from  Skt.  savcUa,  *  variegated.' 
Sir  (>eorffe  Birdwood  tells  us  that  he 
has  founa  among  the  old  India  records 
^'Carmania  shSls"  and  ^'Carmania 
shawools,"  meaning  apparently  Ker- 
mdn  shawls.  He  gives  no  dates  un- 
fortunately. [In  a  book  of  1686 
he  finds  "Shawles  Garmania"  and 
"  Carmania  Wooll "  ;  in  one  of  1704, 
**  Chawools  "  (RepaH  on  Old  Records,  27, 
40).  Carmania  goats  are  mentioned 
in  a  letter  in  Forrest^  Bombay  Letters^ 
i.  140.]  In  Meninski  (published  in 
1680)  skdl  is  defined  in  a  way  that 
shows  the  humble  sense  of  the  word 
originally : 

"Panni  yiliores  qui  partira  albi,  partim 
cineritii,  partim  nigri  esse  solent  ex  lana 
et  pillis  caprinis;  ni:gusmodi  pannum  seu 
telam  injiciunt  humeris  Dervidi  .  .  .  instar 
atolae  aut  pallii."  To  this  he  adds, 
"Datur  etiam  sericea  ejusmodi  tela,  fere 
instar  nostri  multitii,  sive  siroplicis  aive 
duplicati."  For  this  the  2nd  edition  a 
century  later  substitutes:  ** Shdl-i-Htndl" 
(Indian  shawl).  "Tela  aericed  subtilissima 
ex  India  adferri  solita." 

c.  1590. — "In  former  times  shawls  were 
often  brought  from  Kashmir.  People  folded 
them  in  four  folds,  and  wore  them  for  a  very 
long  time.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  encourages 
in  every  possible  way  the  (*kdi-bctf%)  manu- 
facture of  shawls  in  Kashmir.  In  Lah6r 
also  there  are  more  than  1000  workshops." 
— A  In  i.  92.  [Also  see  ed.  Jarretty  ii. 
849,  855.] 

c.  1665. — "Us  mettent  sur  eux  a  toufe 
saison,  lorsqu'ils  sortent,  une  Chal,  qui  est 
ime  maniere  de  toilette  d'une  laine  tres-fine 
qui  se  fait  a  Cachmlr.  Ces  Chals  ont 
environ  deux  aunes  (the  old  French  aunCj 
nearly  47  inches  English)  de  long  sar  une 
de  lar^e.  On  les  achete  vingt-cinq  ou  trente 
^cus  SI  elles  sont  fines.  II  y  en  a  m6me  qui 
oofHtent  cinquante  ^us,  mais  ce  sont  les 
trfc-fines."— TA^ttpnoi,  v.  110. 

o.  1666. — "  Ces  cfaalas  sont  certaines  pieces 
d'tftoffe  d'une  aulne  et  demie  de  long,  et 


d*une  de  large  ou  environ,  qui  aont  bcodte 
aux  deux  bouts  d'une  esp^oe  de  broderie, 
faite  au  metier,  d'un  pied  ou  environ  de 
large.  .  .  .  J'en  ai  vu  de  ceox  que  les 
Oimxikt  font  faire  expr^  qui  ooatotent 
jusqu'k  cent  cinquante  Roupies ;  dea  antres 
qui  sont  de  cette  laine  du  pays,  je  n'eo  ai 
pas  vu  qui  passaient  50  Roupies." — Bemia-j 
li.  280-281 ;  [ed.  Cotutdble,  402]. 

1717. — '*.  .  .  Con  tutto  ci6  preiiasiasuue 
nobiliiBsime  e  sensa  comparazione  magnificbe 
sono  le  tele  che  si  bhiamano  Sdal,  d  nella 
lingua  Hindustana,  come  anoora  nella  lingua 
Persiana.  Tali  Boial  altro  non  aoao,  che 
alcuni  manti,  che  si  posano  suUa  te^ta,  e 
facendo  da  man  destra,  e  da  man  ainistim 
scendere  le  due  met^  con  queste  si  cmgei 
.  .  ."— JfiSf.  Narrative  of  Padre  Ip.  BeMtri. 

[1662.— "Another  rich  Skarf,  which  they 
cab  BChal,  made  of  a  very  fine  staff." — 
J.  Davia,  Ambataadcr't  Trar.,  fik.  vL  2S5, 
Stanf,  Diet,] 

1T27. — "When  they  go  abroad  theywear 
a  Shawl  folded  up,  or  a  piece  of  White 
(}otton  Cloth  lying  loose  on  the  Top  of  their 
Heads."— ^.  Bamilton,  ii.  50;  [Btaanl  in 
ed.  1744,  ii.  49]. 

c.  1 760.— *  *  Some  SluiwlB  are  manufactured 
there.  .  .  .  Those  coming  from  the  provinoe 
of  Cachemire  on  the  borders  of  Tkrtaxr, 
being  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  silky  hair, 
that  produces  from  the  loom  a  cloth  beauti- 
fully bordered  at  both  ends,  with  a  narrow 
flowered  selvage,  about  two  yards  and  a 
half  long,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  wide  .  .  . 
and  according  to  the  price,  which  is  from 
ten  pounds  and  upwaras  to  fifteen  shillings, 
join,  to  exquisite  fineness,  a  subsljoioe 
that  renders  them  extremely  warm,  and 
so  pliant  that  the  fine  ones  are  easily  drawn 
through  a  common  ring  on  the  finger.** — 
Orote,  i.  118. 

1781.— Sonnerat  writes  diallM.  He  aaya : 
"  Ces  €toffee  (faites  avec  la  laine  des  moatoos 
do  Tibet)  surpassent  nos  plus  belles  eoieries 
en  finesse." — Voyage,  i.  52. 

It  seems  from  these  extracts  that 
the  large  and  costly  shawl,  woven  in 
figures  over  its  whole  surface,  is  a 
modem  article.  The  old  shawl,  we 
see,  was  from  6  to  8  feet  long,  by 
about  half  that  breadth ;  and  it  was 
most  commonly  white,  with  only  a 
border  of  figured  weaving  at  each  end. 
In  fact  what  is  now  called  a  Bampoor 
Ghudder  when  made  with  figured  ends 
is  probably  the  best  representation  of 
the  old  shawl. 

SHEEAH,  SELL,  s.  Arab.  da\ 
i,e,  'sect.*  A  follower  (more  properly 
the  followers  collectively)  of  the 
Mahommedan  'sect,'  or  sects  i^ther. 
which  specially  venerate  'Ali,  and 
regard  the  Imams  (see  DKAUM),  his 
descendants,  as  the  true  successors  to 
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the  Calii>hate.  The  Persians  (since 
the  accession  of  the  'Sophy'  dynasty, 
.V.)  )  are  ShVctSy  and  agood  many  of 
e  Moslems  in  India.  The  sects  which 
have  followed  more  or  less  secret 
doctrines,  and  the  veneration  of 
hereditary  quasi-divine  heads,  such  as 
the  Earmathites  and  Ismaelites  of 
Musulman  history,  and  the  modem 
Bohxas  (see  BO&A)  and  "Mulahis," 
may  generally  he  re^rded  as  ShVa. 
^See  the  elal>orate  article  on  the  sect 
in  HugheSy  Did.  of  Isldrriy  572  seqq.] 

c.  1809.—".  .  .  dont  encore  il  est  ainBi, 
•aue  tuit  dl  qui  croient  en  la  lov  Haali 
client  que  cil  qui  croient  en  la  lo^  Manommet 
aont  meaci^nt ;  et  aussi  tuit  cil  qui  croient 
en  la  loy  Mahomroet  dient  que  tuit  cil  qui 
croient  en  la  loy  Haali  sont  mescr^nt.— 
Joinvau,  252. 

1553. — "Among  the  Moors  have  always 
been  controversies  .  .  .  which  of  the  four 
first  Caliphs  was  the  most  legitimate  suc- 
-oesflor  to  the  Caliphate.  The  Arabians 
favoured  Bubac,  Homar,  and  Otthoman,  the 
Persians  (Parseoi)  favoured  Alle,  and  held 
the  others  for  usurpers,  and  as  holding  it 
affainst  the  testament  of  Mahamed  ...  to 
the  last  this  schusm  has  endured  between 
the  Arabians  aud  the  Persians.  The  latter 
took  the  appellation  Ziil,  as  much  as  to 
aay  *  Union  of  one  Body,'  and  the  Arabs 
called  them  in  reproach  Raffady  [^R&fdtf  a 
heretic  (lit  *  deserter ')],  as  much  as  to  say 
•People  astray  from  the  Path,' whilst  thev 
call  themselves  Cany  (see  SUNNEE),  which 
is  the  contrary."-— J5aniM,  II.  x.  6. 

1020.— "The  Sonnite  adherents  of  tra- 
dition, like  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  others,  accept  the  primacy 
of  those  who  actually  possess  it.  The 
Persians  and  their  adherents  who  are  called 
Shiat  (Sdai),  i.e,  *  Sectaries,'  and  are  not 
ushamed  of  the  name,  believe  in  the 
primacy  of  those  who  have  only  claimed 
&  (without  possessing  it),  and  obstinately 
contend  that  it  belongs  to  the  family  of  AU 
only."— P.  delta  ValU,  ii.  75 ;  [conf.  Hak. 
8oc.  i.  152]. 

1626.—"  He  is  by  Religion  a  Mahumetan. 
descended  from  Persian  Ancestors,  ana 
retaineth  their  opinions,  which  differing  in 
many  points  from  the  Turkes,  apb  distin- 
guished in  their  Sectes  by  tearmes  of  Seaw 
and  Sunnee"—Purchast  Pilgrimage^  995. 

1658.— "Les  Persans  et  Keaelbaches  (Ktii- 
jilbaah)  se  disent  Schai  .  .  .  si  les  Ottomans 
eetoient  Schais,  ou  de  la  Secte  de  Haly,  les 
Persans  se  feroient  Sonnis  qui  est  la  Secte 
des  Ottomans."  —  De  la  Bonllaye-U-Oouif 
cd.  1657,  106. 

1673.— "Hu  Substitute  here  is  a  Chias 
Moor."— /Vy«-,  29. 

1798.— "  In  contradistinction  to  the  Soonu, 
who  in  their  prayers  cross  their  hands  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  the  Sfdiiahs 
drop  their  arms  in  straight  lines."  —  O. 
FortUr,  TmveU,  ii.  129. 


1805.— "The  word  Sh'eeah,  or  Sheent, 
properly  signifies  a  troop  or  sect  .  .  .  but 
has  become  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
the  followers  of  Aly,  or  all  tiiose  who 
maintain  that  he  was  the  first  legitimate 
KhuUrfah,  or  successor  to  Moohummad." — 
Baillie,  Digest  of  Mak.  Lmw^  II.  xii. 

1869. — "La  tolerance  indienne  est  venue 
diminuer  dans  I'lnde  le  fanatisme  Musulman. 
lik  Sunniiet  et  Schiites  n'ont  point  entre 
eux  oette  animosity  qui  divise  les  Turcs  et 
lee  Persans  .  .  .  ces  deux  sectes  divisent  les 
musulmans  de  Tlnde ;  mais  comme  je  viens 
de  dire,  elles  n'excitent  g^n^ralement  entre 
eux  aucune  animosity." — Ourciii  de  Tasty ^ 
Rel.  Mus,y  p.  12. 

SHEEBMAUL,  s.  Pers.— Hind. 
shlrmdly  a  cake  made  with  flour,  milk 
and  leaven ;  a  sort  of  brioche,  [The 
word  comes  from  Pers.  shir^  *milk,* 
mdly '  crushing.*  Riddell  (Domest.  Econ. 
461)  gives  a  receipt  for  what  he  calls 
"  Nuuna  Sheer  Mhaly^*  nan  being  Pers., 
'bread.'] 

[1882.— "The  dishes  of  meetah  (mt^Ad, 
*  sweet')  are  accompanied  with  the  many 
varieties  of  bread  common  to  Hindoostaun, 
without  leaven,  as  Sheah-manl,  bacherkaunie 
(bakir-khani),  chapauuie  (chnpatty),  &c. ; 
the  first  two  have  milk  and  ghee  mixed  with 
the  flour,  and  nearly  resemble  our  pie-crust." 
— Mrs,  Meer  Hassan  AU,  ObaervationSf  i.  101. 

[SHEIKH,  8.  Ar.  shaikh;  an  old 
man,  elder,  chief,  head  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  The  word  should  properly 
mean  one  of  the  descendants  of  tribes 
of  genuine  Arab  descent,  but  at  the 
present  day,  in  India,  it  is  often  ap- 
plied to  converts  to  Islam  from  the 
lower  Hindu  tribes.  For  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  saint,  see 
under  PEEK. 

[1598.— "lieftenant  (which  the  Arabians 
called  zeqnan)."  —  LinsckoteHf  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  24. 

[1625.— "They  will  not  haue  them  iudffed 
by  any  Custome,  and  they  are  content  that 
their  Xequa  doe  determine  them  as  he 
list."— PurcAo*,  Pilgrimage,  ii.  1146. 

1727.—".  .  .  but  if  it  was  so,  that  he 
(Abraham)  was  their  Bheek,  as  they  alledge, 
they  neither  follow  him  in  Morals  or  Re- 
ligion."—^. HamHton,  ed.  1744,  i.  37. 

[1885. — "Some  parents  employ  a  Bheykh 
or  fikee  to  teach  their  boys  at  home."— 
Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,,  ed.  1871,  i.  77.] 

SHEBBBT,  s.  Though  this  word 
is  used  in  India  by  natives  in  its 
native  (Arab,  and  Pers.)  form  sharhat,* 

•  In  both  written  alike,  but  the  final  ( in  Arabic 
is  generally  silent,  ^  ving  sharboy  in  Persian  sKarbaL 
So  we  get  minaret  ftom  Pen.  and  Turk.  mwiartU, 
in  Ar.  (and  in  India)  mundtxk  [mandr,  mandra]. 
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*  draught,'  it  is  uot  a  word  now  speci- 
ally in  Anglo-Indian  use.  The  Arabic 
seems  to  have  entered  Europe  by 
several  different  doors.  Thus  in 
Italian  and  French  we  have  mrbetto 
and  sorbet,  which  probably  came  direct 
from  the  Levantme  or  Turkish  form 
shurbat  or  shcrbat;  in  Sp.  and  Port, 
we  have  ocarahe,  cucarabe  (ash-shardby 
the  standard  Ar.  thardby  *wine  or  any 
beverage '),  and  xaroM,  and  from  these 
forms  probably  Ital.  sciroppoy  nroppOy 
with  md  French  ynerop  and  mod. 
French  strop;  also  English  syrup,  and 
more  directly  from  the  Snanish,  ^rub. 
Mod.  Span,  again  gets,  oy  reflection 
from  Fi'ench  or  Italian,  sorbete  and 
strop  (see  Dozy,  17,  and  Marcel  Devic, 
8.  v.  strop).  Our  sherbet  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  imported  direct  from  the 
Le\'ant.  The  form  shrdb  is  applied 
in  India  to  all  wines  and  spirits  and 
prepared  drinks,  e,g.  FoTt-skravby 
BheTTY-shraub,  Lakll-Baraab,  Brandy- 
shratii,  Beer-shraub. 

c.  1334.—".  .  .  They  bring  cups  of  gold, 
silyer,  and  glass,  filled  with  sugar-candy- 
water  ;  i.e.  syrup  diluted  with  water.  They 
call  this  beverage  sherbet  '*  {ash-thurbat),^ 
Ibn  Batuta,  iii.  124. 

1554. — ".  .  .  potio  est  gratissima  prae- 
sertim  ubi  molta  nive,  quae  Constantino- 
poli  nullo  tempore  deficit,  fuerit  refirgerata, 
Arab  Sorbet  vocant,  hoc  est,  potionem 
Arabicam." — Busbeq.  £p.  i.  p.  92. 

1578.  —  "  The  physicians  of  the  same 
country  use  this  xarave  (of  tamarinds)  in 
bilious  and  ardent  fevers." — Acosta^  67. 

c.  1580.— "£t  saccharo  potum  jucundis- 
simum  parant  quem  Baroet  vocant."  — 
I*rospfr  Alpinvs,  Ft.  i.  p.  70. 

1611.  — "In  Persia  there  is  much  good 
wine  of  grapes  which  is  called  Zar4b  in  the 
language  of  the  country." — Teixeira,  i.  16. 

c.  1630.  —  "Their  liquor  may  periiaps 
better  delight  you ;  'tis  faire  water,  sugar, 
rose-water,  and  juyce  of  Lemons  mixt, 
oaird  Sherbets  or  Zerbeiii,  wholsome  and 
potable."— Ar  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1688,  p.  241. 

1682.— "The  Moores  .  .  .  dranke  a  litUe 
milk  and  water,  but  not  a  drop  of  wine; 
they  also  dranke  a  little  sorbet,  taidjaeolaU 
(see  JOGOLE)."— i^/ya'<  Diary,  Jan  24. 

1827.— *' On  one  occasion,  before  Barak- 
el- Hadgi  left  Madras,  he  visited  the  Doctor, 
and  partook  of  his  sherbet,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  his  own,  perhaps  because  a  few 
glasses  of  rum  or  brandy  were  usually  added 
to  enrich  the  compound." — Sir  H.  SeoU, 
The  Sttrj^eon's  Daughter,  ch.  z. 

1837.  —  "  The  Egyptians  have  various 
kinds  of  sherbets.  .  .  .  The  most  common 
kind  (called  simply  shurbdt  or  shuxbdt 
9i*ok*har  .  .  .)  is  merely  sugar  and  water 
.  .  .  lemonade  {ley'mo6nAUh,  or  sbaiib  eh 


Uymo&n)  is  another."— XaiM,  Med.  BffjipL, 
ed.  1837,  i.  206. 

1863.— "The  &tate  overseer  usually  gave 
a  dance  to  the  people,  when  the  most  dis- 
solute of  both  sexes  were  sure  to  be  prssent^ 
and  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  shmb  made 
for  the  occasion."-  WaddM^  29  Fears  in  the 
W.  Indies,  17. 

SHEBEEF,  8.  Ar.  shartf,  'noble.' 
A  dignitary  descended  from  Mahom- 
med. 

1408.  —  "The  ambassador  was  a  whits 
man  who  was  Xszifs,  as  much  as  to  asy  a 
creligo  "  (t.e.  clerigo), — Eoteiro,  2nd  ed.  90l 

[1672.—"  SehiexilL"    See  under  GAJQB. 

[o.  1666.  —  "The  first  (embssssffe)  was 
from  the  Gherif  of  Meca.  .  .  ."— jBnicr, 
ed.  Constable,  133. 

1701.-".  .  .  r  Shxeif  of  Judda.  .  .  ." 
—Forrest,  Bombay  Letters,  L  232.] 

SHEBISTADAB,    s.      The    head 

ministerial  officer  of  a  Courts  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  plaints,  and  see 
that  they  are  in  proper  form  and  duly 
stamped,  and  generally  to  attend  to 
routme  business.  rtoperly  H. — P. 
from  sar-rishtd-ddr  or  9ariMa-ddr^ 
'register-keeper.'  Sar-ruAid,  an  offiee 
of  registry,  literally  means  'head  of 
the  string.'  C.  P.  Brown  interprets 
Sarrisktaddr  as  "he  who  holda  the 
end  of  the  string  (on  which  puppets 
dance^" — satiricaDy,  it  may  oe  pre- 
sumea.  Perhaps  *  keener  of  the  clue,' 
or  *of  the  file'  woula  approximately 
express  the  idea. 

1786.— (With  the  object  of  estabhshii^) 
"  the  officers  of  the  Casongoe**  Depsrtmaiit 
upon  its  ancient  footing,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  Zemindars  .  .  .  and  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  time  to  oonae.  .  .  . 
For  these  purposes,  and  to  arail  oorselTss 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  knowledge  and 
serrioes  of  Mr.  James  Grant,  we  have  de- 
termined on  the  institution  of  an  olfies 
well-known  in  this  country  under  the  de- 
signation of  Chief  Serrishtadar,  with  wb»^ 
we  hare  invested  Mr.  Oran^  to  act  in  that 
capacity  under  your  Board,  and  also  to 
attend  as  such  at  your  deliberatioos,  as  well 
as  at  our  meetings  in  the  Revenue  Dmrt- 
ment."— £e<^  fiom  O.  O.  in  C.  So  Board 
of  Revenue,  July  19  (Bengal  Rer.  Begnlatka 
xix.). 

1878.  — "Nowadays,  however,  the  S*- 
rishtadar*s  signature  is  allowed  to  anthcn- 
tioate  copies  of  documents,  and  the  Asast- 
ant  is  thus  spared  so  much  dmdgsrr.** — 
Life  in  ih£  MofnstU,  i.  117. 

[8HEVAB0Y  HILLS,  n.p.  The 
name  applied  to  a  range  of  mEs  in 
the  Salem  district  of  Madras.     The 
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origin  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Lefanu  (Man,  of  ScUem^  ii.  19  teq,) 
thinks  that  the  original  name  was 
jxMsihly  Sivarayan,  whence  the  Carman 
name  Shivarai  and  the  English  She- 
Taroys ;  or  that  Sivarayan  may  hj 
confusion  have  become  Sherarayan, 
named  after  the  Baja  of  Sera;  lastly, 
he  suggests  that  it  comes  from  sharpu 
or  tharvu,  '  the  slope  or  declivity  of  a 
hill,'  and  ixiy,  *  a  mouth,  passage,  way.' 
This  he  is  inclined  to  accept,  regarding 
Shervarayan  or  Skarvayrayan,  as  'the 
cliff  which  dominates  (rayan)  the  way 
(yay^  which  leads  through  or  under  the 
declivity  {gharvuy  The  Madras  Gloss. 
gives  the  Tarn,  form  of  the  name  as 
Skervarayanmalai,  from  Sheran^  *the 
Chera  race,'  irayan,  '  king,'  and  malaiy 
'  mountain.' 

[1823.  — "Mr.  Cockbnm  ...  had  the 
kindness  to  offer  me  the  use  of  a  bungalow 
on  the  Bhervaraya  hills.  .  .  "—Boole^ 
Miuiona  in  Madras,  282. 

[SHIBAB,  SHTBRAK,  s.  A  kind 
of  coasting  vessel,  sometimes  described 
as  a  great  iMtttamar.  Molesworth 
(Mahr,  Did,  s.v.)  gives  shibdr  which, 
in  the  usual  dictionary  way,  he  defines 
as  *  a  ship  or  large  vessel  of  a  particu- 
lar description.'  The  Bombay  Gazetteer 
(x.  171)  speaks  of  the  ^shibdaiy  a  large 
vessel,  from  100  to  300  tons,  generally 
found  in  the  Ratnagiri  sub-divisiou 
|>ort8 ' ;  and  in  another  place  (xiiL  Pt. 
li.  720)  savs  that  it  is  a  large  vessel 
chiefly  used  in  the  Malabar  trade,  de- 
riving the  name  from  Pers.  shdhi-bar, 
*  royal-carrier.* 

[1684.-*' The  Mncaddam  (HOCXTDDUM) 
of  this  shibar  bound  for  Qoa." — YuUf  in 
Redgei  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  II.  clzv. ;  also  see 
olzxziv. 

[1727.—" ...  the  other  four  were  Orabs 
or  Qallies,  and  Sheybars,  or  half  Gallies." — 
A,  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  i.  134. 

J1768.— ".  .  .  then  we  cast  off  a  boat 
led  a  large  seebar,  bound   to  Muscat. 
.  .  ."-/i«,  196.] 

SHiaRAH,  s.  A  Bombav  and 
Madras  name  for  a  kind  of  hack 
palankin  carriage.  The  cs^mel'Skigram 
IS  often  seen  on  roads  in  N.  India. 
The  name  is  from  Mahr.  sighr,  Skt. 
HghrOy  *^uick  or  auickly.'  A  similar 
carriage  is  the  JuUcahy  which  takes  its 
name  from  Hind.y^Jbd,  *  swift.' 

S890.— At  Bombay,  "In  heavy  ooaohes, 
ter  landaulets,  or  singular-looking  shig- 


ipoea,  might  be  seen  bevies  of  British 
fair  .  .  /'-ifr*.  Blieood,  Narr,  ii.  876. 

ri875.— "  As  it  is,  we  have  to  go  ...  124 
mues  in  a  dak  gharri,  bullodc  ihigrain,  or 
mail-cart.  .  .  ,—WilMm,  Abode  of  Snow 
18.] 

8HIKAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
shikdr,  *  la  chasse ' ;  sport  (in  the  sense 
of  shooting  and  hunting) ;  game. 

_c.  1690.— "^i»,  27.  0/  HwUinq  (orig. 
^in  - 1  -  Shikftr).  Superficial  worldly  ob- 
servers see  in  killing  an  animal  a  sort  of 
pleasure,  and  in  their  ignorance  stride  about, 
as  if  senseless,  on  the  field  of  their  passions. 
But  deep  enquirers  see  in  hunting  a  means 
of  acquisition  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  case  with  His  Majesty.' —v4 in,  i.  282. 

1609-10.  —  "S^kuy,  which  si^nifieth, 
seeking,  or  hunting."— FT.  Finch,  in  Pur- 
chat,  i.  428. 

1800.—"  250  or  300  horsemen  .  .  .  divided 
into  two  or  three  small  narties,  supported 
by  our  infantry,  woula  give  a  proper 
snekar ;  and  I  strongly  advise  not  to  let 
the  Mahratta  boundary  stop  you  in  the 
pursuit  of  your  game.  — Sir  A,  Welteiley 
to  T,  Munro,  in  L\fe  o/Munro,  Hi,  117. 

1847.  —  "  Yet  there  is  a  charm  in  this 
place  for  the  lovers  of  Shikar." — Dry  Leaver 
Jrgm  Young  Egypt,  8. 

[1859. —  "  Although  the  jungles  literally 
swarm  with  tigers,  a  ghlekar,  in  the  Indian 
sense  of  the  term,  is  unknown." — Oliphant, 
Narr.  of  Mimon,  i.  25.] 

1866.—"  May  I  ask  what  has  brought  you 
out  to  India,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  f  Did  you 
come  out  for  shikar,  eh  ?  "—IV«'f/w»,  The 
Dawk  BungalotD,  in  Fraser,  Ixxiii.  222. 

In  the  following  the  word  is  wrongly  used 
in  the  sense  of  Shikaree. 

[1900.— "That  so  experienced  a  shikar 
should  have  met  his  death  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  caution."— /V«W,  Sept.  1.] 

SHIEABEE,     SHEKABBT,     s. 

Hind,    skikdrlj    a    sportsman.      The 
word  is  used  in  three  ways : 

a.  As  applied  to  a  native  expert, 
who  either  brings  in  game  on  his  own 
account,  or  accompanies  European 
sportsmen  as  guide  and  aid. 

[1822.— "  SheoazTies  are  generally  Hin- 
doos of  low  cast,  who  ^in  their  livelihood 
entirely  by  catching  birds,  hares,  and  all 
sorts  of  ammals." — Johnson,  Sketches  <if  Field 
SporU,2S>.^ 

1879.  —  "  Although  the  province  (Pegu) 
abounds  in  large  game,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover,  because  there  are  no  regular  shi- 
karees in  the  Indian  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Every  village  has  its  local  shikaree, 
who  lives  by  trapping  and  killing  (fame. 
Taking  life  as  he  does,  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  his  reli^on,  he  is  looked  upon 
as  damned  by  his  neighbours,  but  that  does 
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not  prevent  their  buying  from  him  the  spoils 
of  the  chase.  "—Polloky  Sport  in  Br,  Burvtaht 
kc,  i.  18. 

b.  As  applied  to  the  European 
sportsman  nimself :  e^.  *' Jones  is  well 
known  as  a  great  ^ikaree,''  There 
are  several  books  of  sporting  adven- 
ture written  drca  1860-75  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Leveson  under  the  name  of 
*The  Old  Sliekairy.' 

[c.  A  shooting-boat  used  in  the 
Cashmere  lakes. 

11875.—"  A  Bhikftri  is  a  sort  of  boat,  that 
is  in  daily  use  with  the  English  visitors ;  a 
light  boat  manned,  as  it  commonly  is,  by  six 
men,  it  goes  at  a  fast  pace,  and,  if  well  fitted 
with  cudiions,  makes  a  comfortable  convey* 
ance.  A  banduql  (see  BUNDOOE)  ahitOri  is 
the  smalleet  boat  of  all ;  a  shooting  punt,  used 
in  going  after  wild  fowl  on  the  lakes." — 
/>mr,  JvmmoOy  &c.,  181.] 

SHIEAB-GAEt  ^  Pers.  A  hunt- 
ing ffround,  or  enclosed  preserve.  The 
word  has  also  a  technical  application 
to  patterns  which  exhibit  a  variety  of 
figures  and  groups  of  animals,  such  as 
are  still  woven  in  brocade  at  Benares, 
and  in  shawl-work  in  Kashmir  and 
elsewhere  (see  Marco  Polo,  Bk.  I.  ch. 
17,  and  notes).  [The  CTeat  areas  of 
jungle  maintained  by  the  Amirs  of 
Sind  and  called  Shtkdrgdhi  are  well 
known. 

[1831. — "Once  or  twice  a  month  when 
they  (the  Ameers)  are  all  in  good  health, 
they  pay  visits  to  their  different  shikar^fallB 
or  preserves  for  game." — J.  BumeSj  Vttit  to 
the  CouH  ofSinde,  103.] 

SHIKHO,  n.  and  v.  Burmese  word. 
The  posture  of  a  Burmese  in  presence 
of  a  superior,  t.e.  kneeling  with  joined 
hands  and  bowed  head  in  an  attitude 
of  worship.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  in  1883,  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  this  word  bjr  the  then  Chief 
Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  in  an 
official  report,  to  describe  the  attitude 
used  by  British  envoys  at  the  Court 
of  Ava.  The  statement  (which  was 
crossly  incorrect^  led  to  remonstrance 
Dv  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  The  fact  was 
that  the  envoy  and  his  party  sat  on 
a  carpet,  but  the  attitude  had  no  an- 
alogy whatever  to  that  of  ahtkho,  though 
the  endeavour  of  the  Burmese  officials 
was  persistent  to  involve  them  in 
some  such  degrading  attitude.  (See 
KOWTOW.) 


1855.  — "Our  conductors  took  oiF  then- 
shoes  at  the  gate,  and  the  Woondoak  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  induce  the  EaToj 
to  do  likewise.  They  also  at  four  differeat 
pUces,  as  we  advanced  to  the  inner  gate, 
dropt  on  their  knees  and  ahiUiCMd  towards 
the  palace." — YuUy  Mimon  to  Awa^  82. 

1882.  —  "Another  ceremony  is  that  of 
Bhakhoing  to  the  spire,  the  external  em- 
blem of  the  throne.  All  Burmans  must  do 
this  at  each  of  the  gates,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  and  at  intervals  in  between.  .  .  .*— 
The  Burtnan,  Sis  Life  and  Notiont,  n,  206. 

SHINBIN,   SHINBEAM,    &c,  s. 

A  term  in  the  Burmese  teak-trade ; 
apparently  a  corruption  from  Barm. 
shin-bytn.  The  first  monosyllable 
(shin)  means  *  to  put  together  aide  by 
side,'  and  &yin, '  plank,'  uie  compound 
word  beinff  usea  in  Burmese  for  'a 
thick  plank  used  in  constructing  the 
side  of  a  ship.'  The  shinbin  is  a  thick 
plank,  about  15"  wide  by  4"  thick, 
and  running  up  to  25  feet  in  length 
(see  MiUnim,  L  47).  It  is  not  sawn, 
but  split  from  green  trees. 

1791.  — "Teak  Timber  for  sale,  consistr 
ingof 

Duggis(seeDnOGIE).  Maguire  planks  (?) 
Shinbeena.  Joists  and  Sheath- 

Coma  planks  (?).  ing  Boards." 

Madras  Courts,  Nov.  10. 

8HINKALI,  SmaAUl,  n.p.  A 
name  by  which  the  City  and  Port  of 
Cranganore  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  The 
name  was  probably  formed  from  Tiru- 
van-jtculam,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gundert 
below.  It  is  perhaps  tlie  Gingaleh  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin  in  our  first  quotation ; 
but  the  data  are  too  vague  to  determine 
this,  though  the  position  of  that  place 
seems  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Malabar. 

c.  1167.—"  Gingaleh  is  but  three  days  dis- 
tant by  land,  whereas  it  reauires  a  journey 
of  fifteen  days  to  reach  it  by  the  sea ;  this 
place  contains  about  1,000  Israelites."  — 
Benjamin  of  Tvdela,  in  Wriff/u*t  JSarly 
Travels,  p.  117. 

c.  1800.— "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  (of 
Mallb&r)  the  first  is  SindAlite  (Goa),  then 
Fakntir  (see  BACANOBE),  then  the  oonntry 
of  Manjartfr  (see  MANOALOBE)  .  .  .  then 
Chinkali  (or  Jinkali),  then  Ktflam  (see 
qjJlLOJSO."  —  RaskUtuddin,  see  J,  JR.  As. 
Soe.,  N.S.,  iv.  pp.  342,  846. 

c.  1S20.— "Le  pays  de  Mantbar,  appel^ 
pays  du  Poivre,  oomprend  les  villes  sid- 
vantes. 

"La  ville  de  iOifaVM,  dont  la  majeure 
partie  de  la  population  est  compoa6e  de 
Juifs. 
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"Kaulam  est  la  derni^re  ville  de  la  odte 
de  Poivre."  —  Shenueddin  Dimuhqai,  by 
Mekren  (Oosmographie  du  Moyen  Age), 
p.  284. 

c.  1328.—" .  .  .  there  is  one  very  power- 
ful King  in  the  country  where  the  pepper 
grows,  and  his  kingdom  is  called  Molebar. 
lliere  is  also  the  King  of  Singiiyli.  .  .  ."— 
Fr,  Jordanut,  p.  40. 

18d0.  —  "  And  the  forest  in  which  the 
pepper  groweth  extendeth  for  a  good  18 
days'  journey,  and  in  that  forest  uiere  be 
two  cities,  uie  one  whereof  is  called  Flan- 
drina  (see  PANDARANI),  and  the  other 
Cyngilin.  .  .  ." — Fr.  Odoric,  in  Oathayf 
&C.775-76. 

c.  1830.— "Etiam  Sh41iy&t  (see  QHALIA) 
et  Shinkala  urbes  Malabaricae  sunt,  quarum 
alteram  Judaei  inoolunt.  .  .  ,'*—AbtUfeday 
in  OildemeisteTy  185. 

c.  1349.  —  "And  in  the  second  India, 
which  is  called  M^nibar,  there  is  Csrnkali, 
which  signifleth  Little  India  "  (Little  China) 
*' for  Kali  is  'little.'" — John  MarignolU^  in 
Cathay,  Ac,  378. 

1510. — ' '  SdglAalias  et  Chrongalor  vocatur, 
ea  quam  Cranganorium  dicimus  Malabariae 
urbem,  ut  testatur  idem  Jacobus  Indiamm 
episcopus  ad  calcem  Testamenti  Novi  ab 
ipso  ezarati  anno  Graecorum  1821,  Christi 
1510,  et  in  fine  Epistolarum  Pauli,  Cod.  Syr. 
Vat.  9  et  12." — in  Aitemani,  Diss,  de  Syr. 
Nest.,  pp.  440,  732. 

1844.— "The  place  (Codungalur)  is  iden- 
tified with  rtruvon-jioiilam  river-harbour, 
which  Cheraman  Perumal  is  said  to  have 
declared  the  best  of  the  existing  18  harbours 
of  Kerala.  .  .  ." — Dr.  Oundert,  in  Madras 
Joumalf  xiii.  120. 

„  "  One  Kerala  Ulpatii  {i.e.  legendary 
history  of  Malabar)  of  the  Nasrani,  says  that 
their  forefathers  .  .  .  built  Codangiuur,  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  granite  inscription 
at  the  norUiem  entrance  of  the  Tiruvan- 
jiculun  temple.  .  .  ." — Jbid.  122. 

8HINT00,  SINTOO,  s.  Japanese 
Shtntau,  *  the  Way  of  the  Gods.*^  The 
primitive  relation  of  Japan.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Faria  y  Sousa  and  other  old 
writers,  but  the  name  does  not  appar- 
ently occur  in  those  older  accounts, 
unless  it  be  in  the  SeiUo  of  Couto. 
According  to  Kaempfer  the  philosophic 
or  Confucian  sect  is  called  in  Japan 
SiiUo.  But  that  hardly  seems  to  fit 
what  is  said  by  Couto,  and  his  Seuto 
seems  more  likely  to  be  a  mistake  for 
Sento.  [See  LowelFs  articles  on  Eso- 
teric ShtrUoo,  in  Proc.  As.  Hoc.  Japan, 
1893.] 

1612.— "But  above  all  these  idols  they 
adore  one  Bent6,  of  which  they  sav  that 
it  is  the  substance  and  principle  of  Ail,  and 
that  its  abode  is  in  the  Heavens."— Couto, 
V.  viii.  12. 


1727.  —  "  Le  Sinto  au'on  appelle  aussi 
Sinsju  et  Kamimitsi,  est  le  Culte  des  Idoles, 
^tabli  anciennement  dans  le  pays.  Sin  et 
Kami  sont  les  noms  des  Idoles  qui  font 
I'object  de  ce  Culte.  Siu  (sic)  signifie  la 
Foi,  ou  la  Religion.  Sinsja  et  au  pluriel 
Sinsju,  ce  sont  les  personnes  qui  proiessent 
cette  Religion."— iui«»»/<fr,  Hist,  de  Japan, 
i.  176 ;  [E.T.  204]. 

1770.  —  "Far  from  encouraging  that 
gloomy  fanaticism  and  fear  of  the  gods, 
which  is  inspired  by  almost  all  other  reli- 
gions, the  Xinto  sect  had  applied  itself  to 
prevent,  or  at  least  to  moderate  that  dis> 
order  of  the  imagination.  "—jRaynoZ  (£.T. 
1777),  i.  187. 

1878.  —  "  The  indigenous  religion  of  the 
Japanese  people,  called  in  later  times  by 
the  name  of  Bhilitau  or  Way  of  the  Gkxis, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  way  of 
the  Chinese  moral  philosophers,  and  the 
WAy  of  Buddha,  had,  at  the  time  when  Con- 
fucianism and  Buddhism  were  introduced, 
passed  through  the  earliest  stages  of  de- 
velopment."—  Westminster  Rev.,  N.S.,  No. 
cvii.  29. 

[SHIBAZ,  n.p.  The  wine  of  Shiran 
was  much  imported  and  used  by  Euro- 
peans in  India  in  the  17th  century, 
and  even  later. 

[1627.— "Sherai  then  probably  derives  it 
self  either  from  sherab  which  in  the  Persian 
Tongue  signifies  a  Grape  here  abounding  .  .  . 
or  else  from  sfieer  which  in  the  Persian  signi- 
fies Milk."— .Sir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  127. 

[1685.—".  .  .  three  Chests  of  SinMh 
wine.  .  .  ."^Prinale,  Diary  Ft.  St,  Geo., 
1st  ser.  iv.  109,  ana  see  ii.  148. 

[1690.— *' Each  Day  there  is  prepar'd  (at 
Surrat)  a  Publick  Table  for  the  Use  of  the 
President  and  the  rest  of  the  Factory.  .  .  . 
The  Table  is  spread  with  the  choicest  Meat 
Surrat  affords  .  .  .  and  equal  plenty  of 
generous  Sheraah  and  Arak  Pnnoh.  ..." 
—OvingUm,  894. 

[1727.— "Shyraah  is  a  large  City  on  the 
Road,  about  550  Miles  from  Gombroon." — 
A.  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  i.  99. 

[1813.— "I  have  never  tasted  this  (pome- 
granate wine),  nor  any  other  Persian  wine, 
except  that  of  Schlrai,  which,  although 
much  extolled  b^  l^^i  ^  think  inferior 
to  many  wines  m  Europe."  —  Forbes,  Or. 
Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  468.] 

8HIBEENBAF,  s.  Pers.  Shirlnbdf^ 
*  sweet- woof .'  A  kind  of  fine  cotton 
stuff,  but  we  cannot  say  more  precisely 
what. 


c.  1348.- 
BhXrinbftf. 


.  one  hundred  pieces  o 
-7671  Batnta,  iv.  3. 


[1609.— "  Serribair.  a  fine  light  stuff  or 
cotton  whereof  the  Moors  make  their  oa- 
bayas  or  clothing."— iXntverj,  Letters,  i.  29.] 

1673.—".  .  .  airing  chintz,  Broad  Baftas.. 
.  .  ."^Fryer,  88. 
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SHI8HAM.    See  under  818800. 

SHISHMunuiiL,  &  Pers.  lAis^ 
maM^  lit.  'glass  apartment'  or  palace. 
This  is  or  was  a  common  appendage 
of  native  palaces,  viz.  a  hall  or  suite 
of  rooms  lined  with  mirror  cmd  other 
glittering  surfaces,  usually  of  a  gim- 
crack  aspect.  There  is  a  place  oi  ex- 
actly the  same  description,  now  gone 
to  hideous  decay,  in  the  ahsurd  Villa 
Palagonia  at  Bagheria  near  Palermo. 

1835.— '*  The  81dBlui-mahal,  or  house  of 
^laae,  is  .both  curious  and  elegant,  although 
the  material  is  prindpaUy  pounded  talo 
and  looking-glass.  It  consists  of  two  rooms, 
of  which  the  walls  in  the  interior  are  dividea 
into  a  thousand  different  panels,  each  of 
which  is  filled  up  with  nused  flowers  in 
■silver,  gold,  and  colours,  on  a  ground-work 
of  tiny  convex  mirrors.  — Wanieringt  <^  a 
Pilgrim,  i.  865. 

SHOE  OF  GOLD  (or  of  Silver). 
The  name  for  certain  ingots  of  precious 
metal,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
Chinese  shoe,  but  more  like  a  boat, 
which  were  formerly  current  in  the 
trade  of  the  Far  East  Indeed  of 
silver  they  are  still  current  in  China, 
for  Giles  says :  **  The  common  name 
among  foreigners  for  the  Chinese  silver 
ingot,  which  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a  native  shoe.  May  be  of  any 
weight  from  1  oz.  and  even  less,  to  50 
And  sometimes  100  oz.,  and  is  always 
stamped  by  the  assaver  and  banker, 
in  evidence  of  nuri^  {Oloss.  of  Befer- 
-ence^  128).  fin  Hissar  the  Chinese 
silver  is  callea  siUi  from  the  slabs  (iil) 
in  which  it  is  sold  {Maclagan,  Mon.  on 
Gold  and  Silver  Work  in  Punjab,  p.  6\] 
The  same  form  of  ingot  was  probably 
the  bdligh  (or  ydstoK\  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  respecting  which  see  Cathay,  &c., 
115,  481,  &c.  Both  of  these  latter 
words  mean  also  *a  cushion,'  which 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  comparison  as 
either  *  shoe  *  or  *  boat.'  The  word  now 
used  in  C.  Asia  is  yambu.  There  are 
•cuts  of  the  gold  and  silver  ingots  in 
Tavernier,  wnose  words  suggest  what 
is  probably  the  true  origin  of  the 
popular  English  name,  viz.  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Goldschuyt. 

1566. — ".  .  .  valuable  goods  exported 
from  this  country  (China)  .  .  .  are  first,  a 
<)uantity  of  gold,  which  is  carried  to  India, 
in  loaves  in  the  shape  of  boats.  .  .  ."— 
C.  Federici,  in  RaoMuio,  iii.  8916. 

1611.— "Theuj  I  tell  you,  from  China  I 
<K>uld  load  ships  with  cakes  Of  gold 
faishioned  like   boata,  containing,  each  of 


them,  roundly  speaking,  2  marks  w«glit 
and  so  each  cake  wiU  be  worth  280  pardaos." 
—Couto,  DioUogo  do  Soldado  Praiieo,  p.  151 

1676.— "The  Pieces  of  Gold  mark*d  F%. 
1,  and  2,  are  by  the  floUandezs  csiled 
Qoltaehut,  that  is  to  say,  a  Boat  of  GoM, 
because  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  Boat 
Other  Nations  call  them  Loaves  of  Gold. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Pieces  come  to  12  hondxt^i 
GOders  of  Holland  Money,  and  thirteea 
hundred  and  fifty  liyres  of  our  Money."— 
Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  8. 

1702.—"  Sent  the  Moolah  to  be  deliTond 
the  Nabob,  DewBn,  and  Buxie  48  Chin& 
Oranges  .  .  .  but  the  Dewan  bid  the 
Moolah  write  the  Governor  for  a  hundred 
more  that  he  might  send  them  to  Coart: 
which  is  understood  to  be  One  Hundred 
■hoes  of  gold,  or  so  man^  thousand  pagodsf 
or  rupees?' — In  Wheeler,  i.  387. 

1704.— "Price  Currant,  July,  1704,  (ai 
Malacca)  .  .  .  Qold,  China,  in  Bhooi  94 
Touch.**— Zociy<r,  70. 

1862.—"  A  silver  ingot  '  Yambu '  weicbs 
about  2  (Indian)  teen  .  .  .  =  4  lbs.,  axud  is 
worth  165  Co.  s  rupees.  Koamooek,  sbo 
called  ^  Vambucha,*  or  small  silver  ingot  i> 
worth  88  Rs.  ...  5  yambu^as,  beinff  equsl 
to  1  yamhu,  Thero  are  two  deocriptioos  of 
*  yambucka  *  ,*  one  is  a  squaro  ^eoe  of  silTer, 
having  a  Chinese  stamp  on  it ;  the  other 
.  .  .  m  the  form  of  a  boat,  has  no  stamp. 
The  Tamhu  iainthe  form  o^  a  boat,  and  lus 
a  Chinese  stamp  on  it^  — Punjab  Trait 
Report,  App.  ccxzvi.-zzviii.  1. 

1875.— "The  ydmH,  or  tttrt  is  a  sflver 
injgfot  something  the  shape  of  a  deep  boat 
with  projecting  bow  and  stem.  The  ny^et 
surface  is  lightly  hollowed,  and  stamped 
with  a  Chinese  inscription.  It  is  said  to  be 
pure  silver,  and  to  weigh  50  (Gashgfaar) 
AT  =  80,000  grains  English."  — Report  of 
Fortyth'a  Mitnon  to  Kathgkar,  494. 

[1876.  — " .  .  .  he  reoelTed  his  pay  in 
Chinese  yambt  (gold  coins),  at  the  rate  of 
128  rubles  each,  while  the  real  ecmmerdsl 
value  was  only  115  rubles."  —  Schuyler, 
Turiietan,  ii.  322. 

ri901. — A  niece  of  Chinese  shoe  inonay, 
value  10  taeis,  was  exhibited  before  the 
Numismatic  Society. — Atkenaewm,  Jan.  261, 
p.  118.  Perhaps  the  laigest  specimen  known 
of  Chinese  "boat-money  "  was  exhibited. 
It  weighed  8M  ounces  iaroy,  and  represented 
50  taeb,  or  £8,  8«.  Od.  English.— /6w^  Jan. 
25,  1902,  p.  120]. 

SHOE-FLOWSB,  &  A  name  given 
in  Madras  Presidency  to  the  flower  of 
the  Hibitcus  Roea-nnensig,  L.  It  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Tarn.  j^j»^u- 

C  Singh,  savpattumala^  a  name  given 
anse  the  flowers  are  used  at  Madras 
to  blacken  shoes.  The  Malay  name 
Kempang  sapatu  means  the  same. 
Voigt  gives  slLoe-flower  as  the  English 
name,  and  adds:  ''Petals  astringent., 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  blacken  their 
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shoes  (?)  and  eyebrows  "  {Hortus  Svhur- 
Iiantt8  Oalcuttensis,  116-7);  see  also 
Drwry^  s.v.  The  notion  oi  the  Chinese 
blackening  their  sho^  is  surely  an 
-error,  but  perhaps  fliey  use  it  to 
blacken  leather  for  European  use. 

[1778.— "The  flower  {TrepaZta^  or  Mor- 
roock)  (which  oommonly  bv  lu  ib  called 
Shoe4kofww,  because  usea  to  black  our 
«hoe8)  is  very  large,  of  a  deep  but  beautiful 
•crimson  colour." — /»«,  475.] 

1791.—"  La  nuit  suivante  .  .  .  je  joignis 
Auz  paTots  .  .  .  une  fleur  de  foule  sapatte, 
-qui  sert  auz  cordonni'ers  k  teindre  leun 
•cnirs  en  noir." — B.  de  St,  Pierrt^  Chaumtire 
Jndienne.  This  foule-sapaUe  is  apparently 
acme  quasi  Hindustani  form  of  the  name 
ipKul-taJlai  t)  used  by  the  Portuguese. 

8H0E-OO08E,  s.  This  ludicrous 
•corruption  of  the  Pers.  dydh-gosh,  lit. 
^black-ear,'  t.e.  lynx  (Felts  Caracal) 
occurs  in  the  passage  below  from 
A.  Hamilton.  [The  corruption  of  the 
same  word  by  the  TimeSy  below,  is 
•equally  amusing.] 

[c.  1830. — ".  .  .  ounces,  and  another  kind 
something  like  a  greyhound,  having  only  the 
ears  black,  and  the  whole  body  perfectly 
white,  which  among  these  people  is  called 
Siagois."— /War  Jordanutf  18.] 

1727. —  "  Antelopes,  Hares  and  Foxes, 
jire  their  wild  game,  which  they  hunt  with 
Does,  Leopards,  and  a  small  fierce  creature 
■called  by  them  a  Shoe-gooM.  **—A .  Hamilton, 
i.  124 ;  tod.  1744,  i.  125], 

1802.—".  .  .  between  the  cat  and  the 
lion,  are  the  .  .  .  syagiiah,  the  lynz^  the 
tiger-cat.  .  .  .'* — Aitewt,  JSttay  on  AbMttnejux 
Jnm  Animal  Food,  12. 

1813.— "The  Moguls  train  another  beast 
for  antelope-hunting  called  the  Syah-gash, 
or  black-^irs,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  caracal,  or  Russian  lynx." — Forbes, 
Or,  Mem,  i,  277  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  175  and  169]. 

[1886.—"  In  1760  a  Moor  named  Abdallah 
jurived  in  India  with  a  *8hah  Qoest'  (so 
spelt,  evidently  a  Shawl  CkMit)  as  a  present 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Titt.**--Aecount  of  I,  0. 
Records,  in  Timet,  Aug.  8.] 

SHOKE,  s.  A  hobby,  a  favourite 
pursuit  or  whim.    Ar. — shauk, 

1796.^"  This  increased  my  ahouq  .  .  . 
for  soldiering,  and  I  made  it  my  study  to 
become  a  proiScient  in  all  the  mndostanee 
modes  of  warfare." — MUy.  Mem,  of  LL-Ool, 
J,  Skinner,  i.  109. 

[1866.— "One  Hakim  has  a  Bhoukfa  for 
turning  everything  ooUapooUa," — Go^fettions 
-of  an  Orderly,  94.  J 

SHOLA,  s.  In  S.  India,  a  wooded 
TEvine ;  a  thicket.    Tam.  sholdi. 


1862.  — "At  daylight  ...  we  left  the 
Sisipara  bungalow,  and  rode  for  seventl 
miles  through  a  valley  interspersed  with 
■holas  of  rhododendron  tn^B.—Markh/xm, 
Peru  and  India,  356. 

1876.— "Here  and  there  in  the  hollows 
were  little  jungles;  sholas,  as  they  are 
caUed."— 5ir  M,  E,  Grant-Duf,  Notes  of 
Indian  Journey,  202. 

8HOO0KA,s.  At,— K,shukka(^To- 
perly  *  an  oblong  strip '),  a  letter  from 
a  king  to  a  subject. 

1787. — "I  have  received  several  melan- 
choly Shakhas  from  the  King  (of  Dehli) 
calling  on  me  in  the  most  pressmg  terms 
for  assiBtance  and  support." — Letter  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  in  Corrssp,  i.  807. 

8H00LDABBT,  s.  A  small  tent 
with  steep  sloping  roof,  two  poles  and 
a  ridge-piece,  and  with  very  low  side 
walls.  The  word  is  in  familiar  use, 
and  is  habitually  pronounced  as  we 
have  indicated.  But  the  first  diction- 
ary in  which  we  have  found  it  is  that 
of  Platts.  This  author  spells  the  word 
cKkolddr%  identifying  the  first  sellable 
with  jhol,  sign^in^  *  puckering  or 
bagging.'  In  this  light,  however,  it 
seems  possible  that  it  is  from  jhal  in 
the  sense  of  a  bag  or  wallet,  viz.  a 
tent  that  is  crammed  into  a  bag  when 
carried.  [The  word  is  in  Fallon,  with 
the  rather  doubtful  suggestion  that  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  English  '  soldier^s ' 
tent.    See  PAWL.] 

1808.— "I  have  now  a  shoaldazTM  for 
myself,  and  a  long  paul  (see  PAWL)  for  my 
Tpeople  "—Elphinttone,  in  Life,  i.  188. 

[1869.—".  .  .  the  men  in  their  tnldaiis, 
or  small  single-roofed  tents,  had  a  bad  time 
of  it.  .  .  ."—Ball,  JungULife,  156.] 

8HBAUB,  8HB0BB,  s.    Ar. 

shardb;    Hind,   shardb,  sh/rdb,   'wine.' 
See  under  8HEBBET. 

SHBOFF,  s.  A  money-changer,  a 
banker.  Ar.  sarrdf  sairafi^  sairaf. 
The  word  is  used  by  Europeans  in 
China  as  well  as  in  India,  and  is 
there  applied  to  the  experts  who  are 
employea  by  banks  and  mercantile 
firms  to  check  the  quality  of  the 
dollars  that  pass  into  the  houses  (see 
Giles  under  next  word).  Also  flhroff- 
age,  for  money-dealer's  commission. 
From  th^  same  root  comes  the  Heb. 
afirifj  'a  soldsmith.'  Compare  the 
figure  in  malachi,  iii.  3 :  '*  He  shall 
sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver ; 
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and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi/' 
Only  in  Hebrew  the  goldsmith  tests 
metal,  while  the  sairaf  tests  coins. 
The  Arab  poet  says  of  his  mare : 
"  Her  forefeet  scatter  the  gravel  every 
midday,  as  the  dirhams  are  scattered 
at  their  testing  by  the  sairaf  (W.  R.  S.) 

1564.— "iSWarw*  of  the  officers  qf  the  Cus- 
tom Houses,  and  other  charges  for  these  which 
the  Treasurert  have  to  pay.  .  .  .  Also  to  the 
Xairafo,  whose  charge  it  is  to  see  to 
the  money,  two  pardaos  a  month,  which 
make  for  a  year  seven  thousand  and  two 
hundred  reis." -- BoUlho,  Tomboy  in  Sub- 
Miosy  238. 

1560. — "  There  are  in  the  city  many  and 
very  wealthy  ^arafOf  who  change  money." 
— fenreirOf  ch.  i. 

1584.— *' 5  tangma  make  a  teraphin  (see 
XERAFINE)  of  gold;  hut  if  one  would 
change  them  into  hoMruchies  (see  BUD- 
GBOOE)  he  may  have  5  tangas  and  16 
hasarHckieg^  which  ouerplus  they  call 
cerafBgio.  .  .  ."—Barret,  in  Hail.  ii.  410. 

1585. — *^This  present  year,  because  only 
two  ships  came  to  Goa,  (the  reals)  have  sold 
at  12  per  cent,  of  Xarafaggio  (shroffage), 
as  this  commission  is  called,  from  the  word 
Zaraifo,  which  is  the  title  of  the  banker." 
—Saasetti,  in  De  GubenuUis,  Storia,  p.  203. 

1698.— "There  is  in  every  place  of  the 
street  exchangers  of  money,  by  them  called 
XaraffOB,  which  are  all  christian  Jewes." — 
Linschoten,  66 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  281,  and  see  244.] 

c.  1610. — "Dans  ce  March^  .  .  .  aussi 
sont  les  changeurs  qu'ils  nomment  Cherafes, 
dont  il  y  en  a  en  plusieurs  autres  endroits  ; 
leurs  boutiques  sont  aux  bouts  des  ruSs  et 
carrefours,  toutes  couuertes  de  monnoye, 
dont  ils  payent  tribut  au  Roy."— Pymrrf  cU 
Laval,  ii.  39  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  67]. 

[1614. — "  .  .  .  having  been  borne  in  hand 
by  our  SaxafM  to  pay  money  there." — Foster^ 
Lettert,  iii.  282.  The  "  BherifT  of  Bantam  " 
{ibid.  iv.  7)  may  perhaps  be  a  shro£F,  but 
compare  Bhereef.] 

1678.— "It  could  not  be  improved  till 
the  Governor  had  released  the  Bhroffa  or 
Bankers."- i^«-,  413. 

1697-8.— "In  addition  to  the  cash  and 
property  which  they  had  got  by  plunder, 
the  enemy  fixed  two  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
price  of  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.  .  .  . 
To  make  up  the  balance,  the  Saxrdfs  and 
merchants  of  Nandurb^  were  importuned 
to  raise  a  sum,  small  or  great,  by  way  of 
loan.  But  they  would  not  consent." — Kh6fK 
Khdn,  in  Elliot,  vii.  862. 

1750. — " .  .  .  the  Irruption  of  the  Mo- 
rattoes  into  Camatica,  was  another  event 
that  brought  several  eminent  Shroffli  and 
wealthy  Merchants  into  our  Town ;  inso- 
much, that  I  may  say,  there  was  hardly  a 
Shroff  of  any  Note^  in  the  Moaul  empire 
but  had  a  House  in  it ;  in  a  word,  Maarass 
was  become  the  Admiration  of  all  the  Coun- 
try People,  and  the  Envy  of  all  our  European 


Neighbours."— Z«Mer  to  a  Proprislor  of  tU 
E.  7  Co.  63-64. 

1809.—"  I  had  the  satisfaction  off  beaziw 
the  Court  order  them  (t.e.  Qcno.  MAitin^ 
executors)  to  pa/  two  lacs  and  a  half  to 
the  plaintiff,  a  shroff  of  Lncknow."— Zd. 
VaUnlia,  i.  243. 

[1891.— "The  banker  in  Persia  is  looked 
on  simply  as  a  small  tradesman— in  fact  the 
business  of  the  Serof  is  deepised."-  WilU^ 
in  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sttn,  192]. 

8HB0FF,  TO,  v.  This  verb  is 
applied  properly  to  the  sortiiig  of 
different  rupees  or  other  coins,  90  as 
to  discard  refuse,  and  to  fix  tiie  various, 
amounts  of  discount  or  agio  upon  the 
rest,  establishing  the  value  in  standard 
coin.  Hence  fifnirativd^v  *to  sift,' 
choosing  the  gooa  (men,  horses,  &cts, 
or  what  not)  and  rejecting  the  inferior. 

[1554.— (See  under  BATTiL,  b.)  ] 
1878.—"  EOuoffinir  schools  are  oommoii  in 
Canton,  where  teachers  of  the  art  keep  bad 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  exerciaiiig  their 
pupils  ;  and  severaJ  (works  on  the  subject 
nave  been  published  there,  with  nnmeroos 
illustrations  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
coins,  the  methods  of  scooping  out  sOver 
and  filling  up  with  oopper  or  lead,  oom- 
parisons  between  genuine  and  ooonierfeit 
dollars,  the  difference  between  native  and 
foreign  milling,  etc.,  etc/'^-Qiles,  Olosmay 
o/R^ertnce,  129. 

1882.— (The  Compradore)  "derived  a 
profit  from  the  process  of  MtrtMng  which 
(the  money  received)  underwent  befose  being 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.'*— 7%r  FanJHtae 

at  Canton,  55. 

SHBUB,  s.    See  under  SHERBET. 

SHULWAUBS,  s.  Trooseis,  or 
drawers  rather,  of  the  Oriental  kind, 
the  same  as  pyjammas,  long-drawen, 
or  mogiil- breeches  (qq.vX  The 
Persian  is  shalwdr,  whicA  according 
to  Prof.  Max  Miiller  is  more  correcUr 
shulvdr^  from  shul,  'the  thigh,'  re- 
lated to  Latin  cruc,  cruris^  and  to  Ski. 
kskura  or  hhtira^  'hoof  (see  Putey  on 
Danielj  570).  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Ar.  form  is  sirwdl  (vulg.  duiruxil\,  pL 
sardtoUy  [which  Burton  (Arah.  NtghtSy 
i.  206)  translates  'bag-trousers'  and 
'petticoat- trousers,'  "the  latter  being 
the  divided  skirt  of  the  future!^ 
This  appears  in  the  ordinary  editions 
of  the  ^ook  of  Daniel  in  Qreek,  as 
ffopdfiapa,  and  also  in  the  Yul^te,  as 
follows :  "  £t  capillus  capitis  eorum 
non  esset  adustus,  et  saianla  eorum 
non  fuissent  immutata,  et  odor  ignis 
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non  transisset  per  eos"  (iii.  27).  The 
original  word  is  sarhdliny  pi.  of  sarbdla, 
Luther,  however,  renders  this  Mantel  y 
•as  the  A.V.  also  does  by  coats;  [the 
R.V.  hogen].  On  this  Prof.  Robertson- 
Smith  writes ; 

'*It  is  not  oertain  but  that  Luther  and 
-the  A.V.  are  right.  The  word  tarbdlin 
means  *  oloak '  in  the  Gemara ;  and  in  Arabic 
sirbdl  is  *  a  garment,  a  coat  of  mail.'  Perhara 
quite  an  equal  weight  of  scholarship  would 
now  lean  (though  with  hesitation)  towards 
the  cloak  or  coat,  and  against  the  breeches 
theory. 

'*  Tlie  Arabic  word  occurs  in  the  Traditions 
of  the  Prophet  (Bokhari,  vii.  36). 

'*0f  course  it  is  certain  tlutt  (rapdpapa 
comes  from  the  Persian,  but  not  through 
Arabic.  The  Bedouins  did  not  wear  trowsers 
in  the  time  of  Ammianus,  and  don't  do 
BO  now. 

"The  ordinary  so-called  LXX.  editions  of 
Daniel  contain  what  is  really  the  post- 
Christian  version  of  Theodotion.  The  true 
TiXX.  text  has  inrodi^fiaTa, 

"It  ma^  be  added  that  Jerome  says  that 
both  Aouila  and  Symmachus  wrote  tara- 
halla.**  [The  Encycl.  Bibtica  also  prefers  the 
rendering  of  the  A.y.  (i.  607),  and  see  iii. 
2934.] 

The  word  is  widely  spread  as  well 
as  old  ;  it  is  found  among  the  Tartars 
of  W.  Asia  as  jdlhdr^  among  the 
Siberians  and  Bashkirds  as  saJhdr^ 
among  the  Kalmaks  as  shcUbur,  whilst 
it  reached  Russia  as  sharaxoarij  Spain 
as  zaraguellesy  and  Portugal  as  zarelos. 
A  great  many  Low  Latin  variations  of 
the  word  will  be  found  in  Ducance, 
^serabula,  serabulla,  sa/rabellay  saraMa, 
sarahuray  and  more !  [And  Crawfurd 
{Desc,  Did.  124)  writes  of  Malay  dress  : 
"  Trowsers  are  occasionally  used  under 
the  mrung  by  the  richer  classes,  and 
this  portion  of  dress,  like  the  imitation 
of  the  turban,  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Arabs,  as  is  implied 
by  its  Arabic  name,  sarualy  corrupted 

In  the  second  quotation  from  Isidore 
of  Seville  below  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  word  had  in  some  cases  been 
interpreted  as  *  turbans.' 

A.D.  (?). — "  Ea2  iOcibpow  rods  dySpas  Urn 
ouK  iKvpUwre  to  vvp  roO  fftbfMTOs  aOrwv  koX 
17  $pl$  rifs  «c60aX^f  a&Tioy  oiiK  iipXcrflffd-q  Kal 
ra  aapd^apa  airriov  oiiK  ^XXotc^^i;,  Kal  dfffiri 
irvpos  oifK  fjp  i¥  oJJroij." — Gr.  Tr.  of  Dan. 
iii.  27. 

c.  A.D.  200.—"  'B>'  tk  Tois  SKi/^otf  'Ai^t- 
4>dj^s  1^  ^apd^apa  Kal  X'^wi'af  irdrroj 
^y8€8vK&rat.** — Julius    Pollux,    Onomast. 
vii.  18,  see.  59. 
3   G 


c.  A.D.  600.— "2apdi3apa,  rd  wepl  rds 
Kvjffjudat  (do)  M^fjMTo.** — HesychiuSf  s.v. 

c.  636. — **  Sarabara  sunt  fluza  ac  sinuosa 
vestimenta  de  quibus  lep^tur  in  Daniele. 
.  .  .  Et  Publius:  Vt  quid  ergo  in  ventre 
tuo  Parthi  Sarabara  suspenderunt  f  Apud 
quosdam  autem  Sarabarae  ^uaedS  capitum 
tegmina  nuncupantur  aualia  videmus  in 
capite  Magorum  picta.  — Isidorut  Sispa- 
lensiiy  Orig.  et  Etym.y  lib.  xiz.,'ed.  1601, 
pp.  268-4. 

c.  1000?—"  :£.apd^apa,—iae^t  UepaiKi/j 
cviw.  bk  \iyovfft  PpaKla.** — Suidas,  8.y. 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered  : 

"  A  garb  outlandish  to  the  Greeks, 
Which   some   call    Shalwftrs,   some  call 
Breeks ! " 

c.  900. — ''The  deceased  was  unchanged, 
except  in  colour.  They  dressed  him  then 
with  sarftwil,  overhose,  boots,  a  kur^  and 
kkafUtn  of  gold-cloth,  with  golden  buttons, 
and  put  on  him  a  golden  cap  garnished 
with  sable." — Jbn  Foszl&n^  in  Fraehn,  16. 

c.  1300. — "Disconsecratur  altare  eorum, 
et  oportet  reoonciliari  per  episcopum  .  .  . 
si  intraret  ad  ipsum  ali^uis  qui  non  esset 
Nestorius ;  si  intraret  eciam  ad  ipsum  qui- 
cum^ue  sine  BOzrabuliB  vel  capite  cooperto." 
— Rvcoldo  of  Monte  Oroce,  in  Pereffnnatores 
Quatuor,  1^. 

1330. — "  Haec  autem  mulieres  vadunt  dis- 
calceatae  portantes  Barabulas  usque  ad 
terram."  —  Friar  Odoric,  in  Cathay y  &c., 
App.  iv. 

c.  1496.— "The  first  who  wore  sarftwil 
was  Solomon.  But  in  another  tradition 
it  is  allied  that  Abraham  was  the  first." 
— The  ^Beginnings,*  by  Soyuti,  quoted  by 
Fraehn,  113. 

1567. — "Portauano  braghesse  quasi  alia 
turchesca,  et  anche  salnazi." — C.  Federici, 
in  Jtamusio,  iii.  f.  389. 

1824. — ".  .  .  tell  me  how  much  he  will 
be  contented  with?  Can  I  offer  him  five 
TemaunSf  and  a  pair  of  crimson  Bhlll- 
waors  ?  "—Hajji  Baba,  ed.  1885,  p.  179. 

1881. — "I  used  to  wear  a  red  shirt  and 
velveteen  sharovary,  and  lie  on  the  sofa 
like  a  gentleman,  and  drink  like  a  Swede." 
— Ten  Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia, 
by  Fedor  DostoyeffsH,  E.T.  by  Maria  v. 
•riiUo,  191. 


SIAM,  n.p.  This  name  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Kingdom  appears  to 
come  to  us  through  the  Malays,  who 
call  it  Siydm.  From  them  we  presume 
the  Portuguese  took  their  Reyno  de 
Sido  as  Barros  and  Couto  write  it, 
though  we  have  in  Correa  Siam  pre- 
cisely as  we  write  it.  CamOes  also 
writes  Syao  for  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
statement  of  De  la  Loub^re  quoted 
below  that  the  Portuguese  used  Siam 
as  a  national,  not  a  geographical,  ex- 
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pression  cannot  be  accented  in  its 
generality,  accurate  as  tnat  French 
writer  usually  is.  It  is  true  that 
both  Barros  and  F.  M.  Pinto  use  os 
Siames  for  the  nation,  and  the  latter 
also  uses  the  adjective  form  o  reyno 
Siame,  But  he  also  constantly  says 
rey  de  Sido.  The  origin  of  the  name 
would  seem  to  be  a  term  Sien,  or  Siam^ 
identical  with  Shan  (q.v.)*  "The 
kingdom  of  Siam  is  known  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  name  Sien-lo.  .  .  . 
The  supplement  to  Matwanlin's  En- 
cydopcaita  describes  Sien-lo  as  on  the 
seaboard,  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Chen-ching  (or  Cochin  China).  *It 
originally  consisted  of  two  kingdoms, 
Sien  and  Lo-hoh.  The  Sien  people 
are  the  remains  of  a  tribe  which 
in  the  year  (a.d.  1341)  becan  to 
come  down  upon  the  Lo-h(m  and 
united  with  the  latter  into  one 
nation.*"  See  Marco  PolOy  2nd  ed., 
Bk.  iii.  ch.  7,  note  3.  The  considera- 
tions there  adduced  indicate  that  the 
Lo  who  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
before  the  descent  of  the  Sien^  be- 
longed to  the  Laotian  Shans,  Thainyai, 
or  Great  T*ai,  whilst  the  Sien  or 
Siamese  Proper  were  the  Tat  Noi^ 
or  Little  T*ai.  (See  also  8AENAU.) 
"The  name  Siam  .  .  .  whether  it  is 
a  barbarous  Anglicism  derived  from 
the  Portuguese  or  Italian  word  jSctawi,' 
or  is  derived  from  the  Malay  Sayam^ 
which  means  *  brown.*" — /.  G.  Scotty 
Upper  Burma  Gazetteer^  i.  pt.  i.  205.] 

1616.— "Proceeding  further,  quitting  the 
kingdom  of  Pee^u,  along  the  ooost  over 
against  Malaca  there  ia  a  very  great  king- 
dom of  pagans  which  they  caU  Danseam 
(of  Anfleain) ;  the  king  of  which  is  a  pagan 
also,  and  a  very  great  lord."  — ^orftoio 
(Lisbon,  Acad.),  369.  It  is  difficult  to  inter- 
pret this  Unseam,  which  we  find  abo  in 
C.  Federici  below  in  the  form  Aflion.  But 
the  ^»  is  probably  a  Malay  prefix  of  some 
kind.  [Also  see  ans3rane  in  quotation  from 
the  same  writer  under  MALACCA.] 

c.  1522.— "The  king  (of  Zzuba)  answered 
him  that  he  was  welcome,  but  that  the 
custom  was  that  all  ships  which  arriyed  at 
his  country  or  port  paid  tribute,  and  it  was 
only  4  days  since  that  a  ship  called  the 
Junk  of  Ciama,  laden  with  gold  and  slaves, 
had  paid  him  his  tribute,  and  to  verify 
what  he  said,  he  showed  them  a  merchant 
of  the  said  Ciama,  who  had  remained  there 
to  trade  with  the  gold  and  slaves.  "—Pwa- 
fetta,  Hak.  Soc.  85. 

„  "All  these  cities  are  constructed 
like  ours,  and  are  subject  to  the  king  of 
Slam,  who  is  named  Siri  Zaoebedera,  and 
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who  inhabits  ludia  (see  JUDEA).** 
156. 
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1525. —  "In  this  aame  Port  of  P^m 
(Pahuig),  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  SSTUB* 
there  was  another  junk  of  lialaqua,  the 
captain  whereof  was  Alvaro  da  Costaa,  and 
it  had  aboard  15  Portuguese,  at  the  aame 
time  that  in  Joatane  (Patane)  they  Bfiiwil 
the  ship  of  Andre  de  Bryto,  and  the  junk 
of  Qaspar  Soarez,  and  as  soon  as  this  news 
waa  known  they  laid  hands  oa  the  junk 
and  the  crew  and  the  carso ;  it  is  presmned 
that  the  people  were  kiUed,  but  it  is  not 
known  for  certain." — Lemhranga  doe  Comms 
da  Indict,  6. 

1572.— 
"  y^  Pam,  Patftne,  reinos  e  a  lon||fnra 

De  Sjrfto,  oue  estes  e  outroe  mais  su jetta ; 

Olho  o  rio  M enfto  que  se  derrama 

Do  grande  lago,  que  Chiamay  se  chiama." 
CamSes,  x.  25. 

By  Burton : 

"  See  Pam,  Patane  and  in  length  obseure, 

Siam  that  ruleth  aU  with  lordly  sway  ; 

behold  Menam,  who  rolls  his  Iwdly  tide 

from  source  Chiilm^  called,  lake  long  and 
wide." 

c.  1567. — "Va  etiandio  ogn'  anno  per 
ristesso  Capitano  (di  Malacca)  vn  nauiHo  in 
Asion,  a  caricare  di  Verzino "  (Braalwood). 
— Cea,  Federici,  in  Ritmusio,  iii.  SM. 

„  "Fu  ffik  Bion  vna  grandiseuna 
Cittii  e  sedia  d'Imperio,  ma  Tanno  MDixvn 
fu  pressa  dal  Re  del  Pegu,  qual  caminando 
per  terra  quattro  mesi  di  viaggio,  oon  vn 
eserdto  d'vn  million,  e  quattro  oento  mtla 
uomini  da  guerra,  la  venne  ad  assediaie 
.  .  .  e  lo  so  io  percioche  mi  ritrooai  in 
Peg{i  sei  mesi  dopo  la  sua  partita." — Ibid. 

1598.—" .  .  .  The  Kin^  of  Siaa  at  this 
time  is  become  tributane  to  the  king  of 
Pegu.  The  cause  of  this  nooet  bkwdie 
battaile  was,  that  the  king  of  Siaa  bad  a 
white  Elephant."— ZiiMcAotoi,  p.  3D;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  102.    In  ii.  1  Sion]. 

[1611.— "We  have  news  that  the  Hol- 
landers were  in  Shiaii." — Azatrnt,  Lett^rx, 
i.  149.] 

1688.— "The  Name  of  Siam  is  unknown 
to  the  SiamftBe,  Tia  one  of  those  words 
which  the  PortHfftte$  of  the  7w/i>t  do  use, 
and  of  which  it  is  very  difBcnlt  to  diMorer 
the  Ori^naL  They  use  it  as  the  Xame  d 
the  Nation  and  not  of  the  Kingdom:  And 
the  Names  of  Pe^  Loq^  Mogui^  and  most 
of  the  Names  which  we  give  to  the  Indian 
Kingdoms,  are  likewise  National  Names."— 
De  Utlxmbirey  E.T.  p.  6. 

SICCA,  s.  As  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  article  RUPEE»  up  to 
1835  a  variety  of  rupees  luid  been 
coined  in  the  Company's  territories^ 
The  term  sicca  (sikkd,  from  Ar.  jtUa, 
*a  coining  die,' — and  'coined  money/ 
— whence  Pers.  sikka  zadan,  *to  coin"^ 
had  been  applied  to  newly  coined 
rupees,  whicn    were   at  a   Iwtta   or 
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premium  over  those  worn,  or  assumed 
to  be  worn,  by  use.  In  1793  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  with  a  view 
to  terminating,  as  far  as  that  Presi- 
dency was  concerned,  the  confusion 
and  abuses  engendered  by  this  system, 
ordered  that  all  rupees  coined  for  the 
future  should  bear  the  impress  of  the 
19th  vear  of  Shah  'Alam  (the  "Great 
Mogul ''  then  reigning),  and  this  rupee, 
*'  19  San  Sikk&h,''  'struck  in  the  19th 
vear,*  was  to  be  the  legal  tender  in 
iBengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  This 
rupee,  which  is  the  Sicca  of  more 
recent  monetary  history,  weighed  192 
gr&  troy,  and  then  contained  176*13 

S-s.  of  pure  silver.  The  "Company's 
upee,"  which  introduced  uniformity 
of  coinage  over  British  India  in  1836, 
contained  only  165  grs.  silver.  Hence 
the  Sicca  bore  to  the  Company's  Rupee 
(which  was  based  on  the  old  Farrukh- 
abad  rupee)  the  proportion  of  16 :  15 
nearly.  The  Sicca  was  allowed  by 
Act  VII.  of  1833  to  survive  as  an  ex- 
ceptional coin  in  Bengal,  but  was 
alx>lished  as  such  in  1836.  It  con- 
tinued, however,  a  ghostly  existence 
for  many  years  longer  in  the  form 
of  certain  Government  Book-debts  in 
that  currency.    (See  also  CHICK.) 

1537. — ".  .  .  Sua  senhoria  aria  d'aver 
por  hem  que  as  siqiuui  das  moedas  oorres- 
aem  em  sea  nome  per  todo  o  Reino  do 
Guzerate,  asy  em  Dio  como  dob  otros 
luguares  que  forem  del  Rey  de  Portuguall." 
— Treaty  of  Nuno  da  Cunha  toith  Nizamamtde 
Zamom  (Mahcmmed  Zamam)  eoncemxrig  Cam- 
/xiya,  in  Botelho,  Tomboy  225. 

1537. — ".  .  .  e  quoanto  i  moeda  ser 
chapada  de  sua  tila  (read  sioa)  pois  jUk  Ihe 
oonoedia." — Jbtd,  226. 

[1615.— '^  .  .  oecauB  of  Amadavrs  which 
goeth  for  eighty-six  i7('«u  (see  PICE).  .  .  ." 
—Foster,  Letters,  iii.  87.] 

1688.— *' Having  received  25,000  Rupees 
Siooas  for  Rajamaul."— ^aJatf,  Dioary,  April 
4;  [Hak.  See.  i.  75]. 

1705.— "Les  roupies  Sicca  valent  k  Ben- 
gale  39  soW—LuUlier,  255. 

1779.  — "In  the  2nd  Term,  1779,  on 
Saturday,  March  6th:  Judgment  was  pro- 
nounced for  the  plaintiff.  Damages  fifty 
thousand  sicca  rapees. 

„  "...  50,000  Sicca  Rupees  are 
e^ual  to  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
mne  pounds,  two  shillings  and  elevenpence 
sterling,  reckoning  aooorainff  to  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  tie  silver.' —iVbte»  cf  Mr, 
Justicf  Hyde  on  the  case  Orcmd  «.  Francis, 
in  £c?io^s  of  Old  Ca/cutta,  243.  [To  this  Mr. 
Bosteed  adds :  "  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  foundation  for  the  other  time-honoured 
story  (also  repeated  by  Kaye)  in  connection 


with  this  judgment,  viz.,  the  allM^ed  inter- 
ruption of  the  Chief  Justice,  while  he  was 
delivering  judgment,  by  Mr.  Justice  Hyde, 
with  the  eager  suggestion  or  reminder  of 
'Siooas,  Siooas,  Brother  Impey,'  with  the 
view  of  making  the  damages  as  high  at  the 
awarded  figure  as  possible.  Mr.  Merivale 
says  that  he  could  find  no  confirmation  of 
the  old  joke.  .  .  .  The  story  seems  to 
have  been  first  promulgated  in  a  book  of 
'Personal  Recollections  by  John  Nicholls, 
M.P.,  published  in  1822."— /6u2. 3rd  ed.  229]. 

1833.—    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  III.— The  weight  and  standard  of  the 
Calcutta  sicca  rupee  and  its  sub-divisions, 
and  of  the  Fnrruckabad  rupee,  shall  be  as 
follows : — 

Weipkt.      Fine,      Alloy, 
Grains.    Grains.    Grains. 
Calcutta  siooa  rupee  192        176  16 

•  *  •  *  « 

"IV.— The  use  of  the  siooa  weight  of 
179*666  mins,  hitherto  employed  for  the 
receipt  of  bullion  at  the  Mint,  being  in  fact 
the  weight  of  the  Moorshedabad  rupee  of 
the  old  standard  .  .  .  shall  be  discontinued, 
and  in  its  place  the  following  unit  to  be 
called  the  Tola  (q.v.)  shaU  be  introduced." 
—India  Regulation  VII,  of  1883. 

rSICKMAN,  s.  adj.  The  English 
tick  man  has  been  adopted  into  Hind, 
sepoy  patois  as  meaning  '  one  who  has 
to  ^  to  hospital,'  and  generally  nhmdn 
hojdnd  means  'to  be  disabled. 

[1665.— "That  sickman  Chaseman."— In 
Yule,  Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  II.  cdzxx. 

[1843. — ".  .  .  my  hired  cart  was  broken 
— (or,  in  the  more  poetical  garb  of  the 
sepahee,  'seek  mftn  hxtgm,*  i.e.  become  a 
sick  man)." — IMvidson,  Travels,  i.  251.] 

SICLEEGXJS,  s.  Hind.  Mikalgar, 
from  Ar.  aaikal,  *  polish.*  A  furbisher 
of  arms,  a  sword-armourer,  a  sword-  or 
knife-grinder.  JThis,  in  Madras,  is 
turnea  into  Chickledar,  Tel.  chikili- 
darudu.] 

[1826.—"  My  father  was  a  shiekol-ghur, 
or  sword -grinder." — Pandurung  Hari,  ed. 
1873,  i.  216.] 

SIKH,  SEIKH,  n.p.  Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh,  *a  disciple,'  from  Skt.  Sishya; 
the  distinctive  name  of  the  disciples 
of  Nanak  Shah  who  in  the  16th 
century  established  that  sect,  which 
eventually  rose  to  warlike  predomin- 
ance in  the  Punjab,  and  from  which 
sprang  Ranjit  Singh,  the  founder  of 
tne  brief  Kingdom  of  Lahore. 

c.  1650-60.— "The  Nanac-Panthians,  who 
are  known  as  composing  tho  nation  of  the 
Sikhs,   have  neither  idols,  nor  temples  of 
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idols.    .    .   ."     (Much  follows.)  — AiHittto, 
ii.  246. 

1708-9.— <' There  is  a  sW  of  infidels 
called  OurU  (see  GOOBOO),  more  commonly 
known  as  SikhB.  Their  chief,  who  dresses 
as  a  fakir,  has  a  fixed  residence  at  liOiore. 
.  .  .  This  sect  consists  principally  of  JdU 
and  Khatrit  of  the  Panj^  and  of  other 
tribes  of  infidels.  When  Aurangzeb  got 
knowledge  of  these  matters,  he  ordered 
these  deputy  Our&t  to  be  removed  and 
the  temples  to  be  pulled  down."  —  Khdfi 
Khan,  in  EUtot,  vii.  413. 

1756.—"  April  of  1716,  when  the  Emperor 
took  the  field  and  marched  towards  Lahore, 
against  the  Bykes,  a  nation  of  Indians  lately 
reared  to  power,  and  bearing  mortal  enmity 
to  the  Mahomedans." — Ormcj  ii.  22.  He 
also  writes  Bikes. 

1781.— "Before  I  left  Calcutta,  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  chanced  to  be  discoursing 
of  that  sect  who  are  distinguished  from  the 
worshippers  of  BrOhnij  and  the  followers  of 
Mahommbd  by  the  appellation  Seek,  in- 
formed me  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  them  settled  in  the  city  of  Paina, 
where  they  had  a  College  for  teaching  the 
tenets  of  their  philosophy." — WUIcvm,  in  At, 
Res.  i.  288. 

1781-2.—"  In  the  year  1128  of  the  Hedjra  " 
•(1716)  "a  bloody  action  happened  in  the 
plains  of  the  Pendjab,  between  the  Sycs 
And  the  Imperialists,  in  which  the  latter, 
commanded  by  Abdol-semed-Khan,  a  famous 
Viceroy  of  that  province,  gave  these  in- 
human freebooters  a  g^reat  defeat,  in  which 
their  General,  Benda,  fell  into  the  victors' 
hands.  ...  He  was  a  Bye  by  profession, 
that  is  one  of  those  men  attached  to  the 
tenets  of  Guru-Govind,  and  who  from  their 
birth  or  from  the  moment  of  their  admission 
never  cut  or  shave  either  their  beard  or 
whiskers  or  any  hair  whatever  of  their  body. 
They  form  a  particular  Society  as  well  as  a 
sect,  which  distinguishes  itself  by  wearing 
«lmost  always  blue  doaths,  and  goin^  armed 
at  all  times.  .  .  ."  &c. — Seir  Mutaqhenn,  i.  87. 

1782.—"  News  was  received  that  the  Beiki 
liad  crossed  the  Jumna." — India  Gazette^ 
May  11. 

1783.—"  Unhurt  by  the  Bioqnes,  tigers, 
and  thieves,  I  am  safely  lodged  at  Nour- 
pour.  "—/<»•«<«■,  Journey,  ed.  1808,  i.  247. 

1784.— "The  Seekhs  are  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  12  cose  from  the  Pass  of  Dirderry, 
and  have  plundered  all  that  quarter." — In 
Setan-Karry  i.  13. 

1790.—"  Particulars  relating  to  the  seizure 
of  Colonel  Robert  Stewart  by  the  Bicqaes." 
—CaU,  Monthly  Register,  Ac.,  i.  162. 

1810.— Williamson  {V.M,)  writes  Seeks. 
The  following  extract  indicates  the  pre- 
valence of  a  very  notable  error : — 

1840. — "  Runjeet  possesses  great  personal 
courage,  a  quahty  in  which  the  Bihks  {nc) 
are  supposed  to  be  generally  deficient" — 
Osborne,  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh,  83. 

We   occasionally  about   1845-6   saw   the 


word  written  by  people  in  Calcutta,  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  Sheiks. 

SILBOOT,  SILPET,  SLIFPET,  s. 

Domestic  Hind,  corruptions  of  'sUpper.' 
The  first  is  an  instance  of  "stnying 
after  meaning"  by  connecting  it  in 
some  way  witn  'boot'    [The  fiailway 

*  sleeper'  is  in  the  same  way  corrapteii 
into  dlipai.l 

SILLADAR,  adj.  and  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  nlah-ddry  *  bearing  or  hav- 
ing arms,'  from  Ar.  tilafiy  'arms.'  [In 
the  Arabian  Nights  (BurtoHy  iL  114) 
it  has  the  primary  sense  of  an  ^armour- 
bearer.']  Its  Anglo-Indian  applicaticoi 
is  to  a  soldier,  in  a  regiment  of 
irregular  cavalry,  who  provides  his 
own  arms  and  horse ;  and  sometimes 
to  regiments  composed  of  such  men— 
"a  corps  of  SilXadar  Horse."  [See 
Irvine,  The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moahuhy 
(/.  R.  As,  Soc,,  July  1896,  p.  649).] 

1766.^"  When  this  intelligence  ranched 
the  Nawaub,  he  leaving  the  whole  of  his 
troops  and  baggage  in  the  same  place,  with 
only  6000  stable  horse,  9000  Sillahdln,  4000 
regular  infantrr,  and  6  guns  .  .  .  fell  bravely 
on  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  — Mtr  ffiuseisi  Ali, 
H,qfHydurNaik,nZ. 

1804.— "It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan 
should  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  foroe  .  .  . 
should  be  irilladar  horse."— HVtttJMton,  iii. 
671. 

1813.— "BhJM>u  .  .  .  intheproaeeataonof 
his  plan,  selected  Malhar  Row  Holcar,  a 
Silledar  or  soldier  of  fortune.**— For6ct,  Or. 
Mem,  iii.  849. 

[SILLAPOSH,  s.  An  armour-clad 
warrior;  from  Pers.  stM«  'body 
armour,' po<^  Pers.  poshlAany  'to  wear/ 

[1799.— <<  The  Sillah  posh  or  body-guard 
of  the  Rajah  (of  Jaipur)."— IT.  ProMekiiny 
Mil,  Mem,  of  Mr,  George  Thomas^  ed.  1806., 
p.  165. 

[1829.—" ...  he  stood  two  assaults,  in  one 
of  which  he  slew  thirty  Sillahpoah,  or  men 
in  armour,  the  body-guard  of  the  prince.** — 
Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  ii.  462.] 

SILMAQOOB,  8.    Ship  Hind,  for 

*  sail-maker '  (Rodmck), 

SIMKIN,  s.  Domestic  Hind,  for 
champagne,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption ; 
sometimes  ga^tnlnw. 

1858.—" '  The  dinner  was  good,  and  the 
iced  slmktn.  Sir,  deUaona.' ^—OaiieUL  ii 
127. 
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SIND,  SCINDE,  &c.,  n.p.  The 
territory  on  the  Indus  below  the 
Punjab.  [In  the  early  inBcriptions 
the  two  words  Sindhu-Saumra  are 
often  found  conjoined,  the  latter 
probably  part  of  Upper  Sind  (see 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  L  pt.  i,  36).]  The 
earlier  Mahommedans  hardly  regarded 
Sind  as  part  of  India,  but  distinguished 
sharply  between  Sind  and  Hind,  and 
denoted  the  whole  re^on  that  we  call 
India  by  the  copula  *  Hind  and  Sind.' 
We  know  that  ori^naUv  these  were 
in  fact  but  diverging  forms  of  one 
wprd  ;  the  aspirant  and  sibilant  tend- 
ing in  several  parts  of  India  (includ- 
the  extreme  east— compare  A88AII, 
Ahom—siid  the  extreme  west),  as  in 
some  other  regions,  to  exchange  places. 

c.  545.—''  ^LvdoO,  "OppoSa,  KaXXidya, 
Si/9(bp  Kal  MaXk  irivre  iyurbpia  ixovffa." — 
CosmaSy  lib.  xi. 

770. — "  Per  idem  tempusquiDgenti  circiter 
ex  Idauris,  Sindis,  et  ChaKaris  servi  in  urbe 
Haran  rebellarunt,  et  facto  agmine  regium 
thesaurtun  diripere  tentamnt."  —  Dionyni 
Pairiarckae  Chrontcojit  in  A»$emani,  ii.  114. 
But  from  ihe  association  with  the  Khazars, 
and  in  a  passage  on  the  preceding  page 
with  Alans  and  Khazars,  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  these  Sindi  are  not  Indian,  but 
a  Sarmatic  people  mentioned  bv  Ammianus 
(xxii.  8),  Valerius  Klaoous  (vi.  86),  and  other 
writers. 

c.  1030.— "Sind  and  her  sister  {i.e.  Hind) 
trembled  at  his  power  and  vengeance." — 
A I  'Utbi,  in  Elliot,  ii.  32. 

c.  1340. — "  Mohammed-ben-Iousouf  Tha- 
kafi  trouva  dans  la  province  de  Bind  quarante 
behar  (see  BAHAB)  d'or,  et  chaque  behar 
comprend  333  maun." — SkihOhuddln  Dim- 
ijhki,  inJ^^ot.  et  Ext.  xiii.  173. 

1625. — "  Expenses  of  Melyattyaz  (i.«.  Malik 
Ayaz  of  Diu) : — 1,000  foot  soloiers  {lasqruttrys)^ 
viz.,  800  Arabs,  at  40  and  50  /edeas  each ; 
also  200  Corofones  (KhorSsanIs)  at  the  wage 
of  the  Arabs  ;  also  200  Guzarates  and  CymdM 
at  25  to  30  /edeas  each ;  also  80  Rumes  at 
100 /edeas  each  ;  120  Fartaquys  at  00 /edeas 
each.  Horse  soldiers  (Lasquarys  a  ouaualo), 
whom  he  supplies  with  horses,  300  at  70 
/edeas  a  month.  .  .  ." — Lembranfaj  p.  37. 
The  preceding  extract  is  curious  as  show- 
ing the  comparative  value  put  UDon  Arabs, 
Knorasanis  (qu.  Afghans?),  Sindls,  Rumis 
{i.e.  Turks),  Fartakls  (Arabs  of  Hadra- 
maut  ?),  &c. 

1548.  —  "  And  the  rent  of  the  shops 
{buticas)  of  the  Guzaratis  of  Cindy,  who 
prepare  and  sell  parched  rice  (are/),  paying 
6  bazanioos  (see  BlTDOBOOK)  a  month."— 
BoUlko,  ToTfibOj  156. 

1554.— "Towards  the  Gulf  of  Chakad,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sind." — Sidi'  AH,  in  /.  As. 
Ser.  I.  tom.  ix.  77. 


1588.— "The first  citie  of  India  .  .  .  after 
we  had  passed  the  coast  of  Qndi  is  called 
Din."- FitcA,  in  Hail.  p.  885. 

1584.— "Spicknard  from  Qndi  and  Labor."' 
-IT.  Barret,  in  Hail.  ii.  412. 

1598. — "  I  have  written  to  the  said  Antonio 
d'Azevedo  on  the  ill  treatment  experienced 
by  the  Portusuese  in  the  kingdom  of 
(nmde."— Kings  Letter  to  Goa,  in  Archive 
Port.  Orient.  Fascic.  iii.  877. 

[1610.— "Tiinde,  are  silk  cloths  with  red 
stripes."— Z>anverv,  Letters,  i.  72.] 

1611. — *^  Citts-wigore,  a  place  not  far  from 
the  River  of  Zinde." — N.  Dovmton,  in  Pur- 
chas,  i.  307. 

1613. — ".  .  .  considering  the  state  of 
destitution  in  which  the  fortress  of  Ormuz 
had  need  be, — since  it  had  no  other  resources 
but  the  revenue  of  the  custom-house,  and 
there  could  now  be  returning  nothing,  from 
the  fact  that  the  ports  of  Cambaia  and 
Binde  were  closed,  and  that  no  ship  had 
arrived  from  Goa  in  the  current  monsoon 
of  January  and  February,  owing  to  the 
news  of  the  English  ships  having  collected 
at  Suratte.  .  .  7*—Bocarro,  Decada,  379. 

[c.  1665.—".  .  .  he  (Dara)  proceeded 
towards  Beimdy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Taiahakar,  .  .  ." — Bemier,  ed- 
Constable,  71.] 

1666.  — "De  la  Province  du  Binde  ou 
Sindy  .  .  .  que  quelques-uns  nomment  le 
Tatta."— rAewcno^,  v.  168. 

1673.—"  .  .  .  Retiring  with  their  ill  got 
Booty  to  the  Coasts  of  Sindu."— -Fryer,  218. 

1727. — "Sini^  is  the  westmost  Province 
of  the  Mogul's  Dominions  on  the  Sea-coast, 
and  has  Larribunder  (see  LASBT-BUNDEB) 
to  its  Mart."— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  114 ;  [ed.  1744, 
1115]. 

c.  1760.—"  Bdndy,  or  Tatta."— 6?roft',  u 
286. 

SINDABUB,  SANDABUB,.  n.p. 
This  is  the  name  by  which  Goa  was 
known  to  the  old  Arab  writers.  The 
identity  was  clearly  established  in 
Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  pp.  444 
and  ccli.  We  will  give  the  quotations 
first,  and  then  point  out  the  grounds 
of  identification. 

A.D.  943.— "Crocodiles  abound,  it  .is  true, 
in  the  ajwdn  or  bays  formed  by  the  Sea  of 
India,  such  as  that  of  Sind&bHra  in  the 
Indian  Kingdom  of  Bagh'ira,  or  in  the  bay 
of  Zabaj  (see  JAVA)  in  the  dominion  of  the 
Maharaj.^*— ifo^'tldi,  i.  207. 

1013.—"  I  have  it  from  Aba  Yflsaf  bin 
Muslim,  who  had  it  from  Abu  Bakr  of  Fas& 
at  Saimur,  that  the  latter  heard  told  by 
Miisa  the  Sind&bflri  :  *  I  was  one  day  con- 
versing with  the  Sahib  of  8indi,b11r,  when, 
suddenly  he  burst. out  laughing.  ...  It 
was,  said  he,  because  there  is  a  lisard  od 
the  wall,  and  it  said,  'There  is  a  guest 
coming  to-day.  .  .  .  Don't  you  go  till  you 
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see  what  comes  of  it.'  So  we  remained 
talking  till  one  of  his  servants  came  in  and 
said  'There  is  a  ship  of  Oman  come  in.' 
Shortly  after,  people  arrived,  ocurrying  ham- 
pers with  Tanous  things,  such  as  cloths, 
and  rose-water.  As  they  opened  one,  out 
came  a  long  lizard,  which  instantly  clung 
to  the  wall  and  went  to  join  the  other  one. 
It  was  the  same  person,  they  say,  who 
enchanted  the  crocodiles  in  the  estuary  of 
Sind&bllr,  so  that  now  they  hurt  nobody." 
'—Livre  dea  MerveilUs  de  I'Inde,  V.  der  Litk 
€t  Devic,  157-168. 

c.  1160.  —  ♦*  From  the  city  of  BarOh 
(Baruch,  i.e.  Broach)  following  the  coast, 
to  SiniULlyflr  4  days. 

"  Biod&bllr  is  on  a  great  inlet  where  ships 
anchor.  It  is  a  place  of  trade,  where  one 
sees  fine  buildings  and  rich  bazars."— ^rifi, 
i.  179.    And  see  ElliU,  i.  89. 

o.  1800.— "Beyond  Guzerat  are  Konkan 
and  T£na;  beyond  them  the  country  of 
Malib&r.  .  .  .  The  people  are  all  Samanis 
(Buddhists),  and  worship  idols.  Of  the 
cities  on  the  shore  the  first  is  Sindabflr, 
then  Faknur,  then  the  country  of  Manjarur, 
then  the  country  of  Hill.  .  .  ."— itwAlrf- 
vddln,  in  ~^Uiot,  i.  68. 

c.  1880.  —  "  A  traveller  states  that  the 
country  from  Bind&pllr  to  Hanawar  to- 
wards its  eastern  extremity  joins  with 
Malabar.  .  .  ,**—Ahulfeda,  Fr.  tr.,  II.  ii. 
115.  Further  on  in  Mb  Tables  he  jumbles 
up  (as  Eklrisi  has  done)  BindlLpfbr  with 
Sindan  (see  ST.  JOHN). 

„  **  The  heat  is  great  at  Aden.  This 
is  the  port  fre(]uented  by  the  people  of 
India ;  great  ships  arrive  there  from  Cam- 
bay,  Tana,  Eaulam,  Calicut,  Fandaraina, 
Sh&liy&t,  Manjarur,  F&kanur,  Hanaur, 
SandftbUr,  et  cetera."— /&ti  BahUoy  ii.  177. 

c.  1343-4.— "Three  days  after  setting  sail 
we  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Band&bflr, 
within  which  there  are  86  villages.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  inlet,  and  at  the  time  of 
ebb  the  water  of  this  is  fresh  and  pleasant, 
whilst  at  flow  it  is  salt  and  bitter.  There 
are  in  the  island  two  citiee,  one  ancient, 
built  by  the  pagans ;  the  second  built  by  the 
Musulmans  when  they  conquered  the  island 
the  first  time.  .  .  .  We  left  this  island 
behind  us  and  anchored  at  a  small  island 
near  the  mainland,  where  we  found  a  temple, 
a  grove,  and  a  tank  of  water.  .  .  ." — loid, 
iv.  61-62. 

1360,*  1376.— In  the  Medicean  and  the 
Catalan  maps  of  those  dates  we  find  on  the 
coast  of  India  Cintabor  and  Chintabor 
respectively,  on  the  west  coast  of  India. 

0.  1554.  — "24^^  Voyage:  from,  OuTali- 
Sind&btlr  to  Aden,  If  you  start  from 
Quvah-Sind&btkr  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
take  care  not  to  fall  on  Cape  Fal,"  &c.— 
ifoAir,  in /.i4. 5.  J5.V.  664. 

The  last  quotation  shows  that  Qoa  was 
known  even  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
oentury  to  Oriental  seamen  as  Goa-Sind&bCir, 
whatever  Indian  name  the  last  part  repre- 
sented ;  probably,  from  the  use  of  the  fwSd 
by  the  earlier  Arab  writers,  and  from  the 


Chintabor  of  the  European  maps,  ChamdA- 
pur  rather  than  Sunddpur.  no  Indian 
name  like  this  has  yet  been  recovered  from 
inscriptions  as  attaching  to  Goa;  bat  the 
Turkish  author  of  the  M<^t  supplies  the 
connection,  and  Ibn  Batata's  descriptioa  even 
without  this  would  be  sufBcient  for  the 
identification.  His  description,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  that  of  a  delta-island,  and  Goa  is 
the  only  one  partaking  of  that  character 
upon  the  ooast.  He  says  it  contained  96 
villages  ;  and  Barros  tells  as  that  Goa  Islaod 
was  known  to  the  natives  as  Ttndrii,  a  name 
signifying  "Thirtj  villages."  (See  8AL- 
BeTTE.)  Its  vicmitv  to  the  island  when 
Ibn  Batuta  proceeded  to  anchor,  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  AncfaediTa  (q-^-)i»  >* 
another  proof.  Taming  to  Rashlduddla» 
the  order  in  which  he  places  SindiMr, 
Faknilr  (Baocanore),  Manjarar(llirangal«r»)> 
Hill  (Ht.  D'Ely),  is  perfectly  correct,  if  for 
Sindibur  we  substitute  Goa.  The  passsffe 
from  Edrisi  and  one  indicated  from  ADotf eoa 
only  show  a  confusion  which  has  misled 
many  readers  since. 

SINGALESE,  CINGHALESE,  n.p. 

Native  of  Ceylon ;  pertaining  to  Ceylon. 
The  word  is  formed  from  SinKakL, 
*  Dwelling  of  Lions,'  the  word  used  by 
the  natives  for  the  Island,  and  whicli 
is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  names 
given  to  it  (see  CEYLOH).  The  ex- 
planation given  by  De  Barros  and 
Couto  is  altogether  fanciful,  though 
it  leads  them  to  notice  the  curious  and 
obscure  fact  of  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  influence  in  Ceylon  during  the 
15th  century. 


1652.— "That  the  Chinese  {Ckijt) 
masters  of  the  Choromandel  Coast,  of  part 
of  Malabar,  and  of  this  Island  of  Ceyioa, 
we  have  not  only  the  assertion  of  the  Natives 
of  the  latter,  but  also  evidence  in  the  bnild- 
ings,  names,  and  language  that  they  left 
in  it  .  .  .  and  because  they  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  Gape  Galle,  the  otlier  people 
who  lived  from  me  middle  of  the  Island 
upwards  called  those  dwelling  aboat  there 
Chiiig^illa,  and  their  language  the  saoM;,  as 
much  as  to  say  the  language,  or  the  people  of 
the  China  of  Galle."— Avros,  III.  iL  1. 

1583.— ("The  Cauchin  Chineans) "  are  of  Um 
race  of  the  Chlngalaya,  which  they  say  are 
the  best  kinde  of  aU  the  Malafaan."— >iiM, 
in  ffakl,  ii.  397. 

1598.—".  .  .  inhabited  with  peoplecaUed 
Cingalaa.  .  .  r  —  Lituckotrt^  34  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  77  ;  in  i.  81,  Chingalas]. 

c.  1610. — "Ilstiennent  done  que  .  .  .  les 
premiers  qui  v  allerent,  et  qiii  les  peaplerent 
(les  Maldives)  furent  ...  les  GiagaUM  de 
risle  de  Ceylan."— Pyronf  de  Lami,  L  185; 
[Hak.  Soo.  1. 105,  and  see  i.  268]. 

1612. — Couto,  after  giving  the  same  ex- 
planation of  the  word  as  Barros,  says :  "And 
as  they  spring  from  the  Chins,  who  are  the 
falsest  heathen  of  the  East  ...  so  are  thmj 
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of  this  iflland  the  weakest,  falsest,  and  most 
tricky  people  in  all  India,  inaomuch  that,  to 
this  oay,  you  never  find  faith  or  truth  in  a 
Chiiig»lla."-V.  i.  6. 


1681.— '*  The  ChingQlm  are  naturally  a 
ople  giren  to  sloth  ana  h   '  "  " 

can  out  anyways  live,  they  abhor  to  work. 


laziness:  if 


they 


people  giren 
»ut  anywi 
,^Knox,  '32. 

SINGAPORE,  SmCAPOBE,  n.p. 
This  name  was  adopted  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  in  favour  of  the  city  which 
he  founded,  February  23, 1819,  on  the 
island  which  had  always  retained  the 
name  since  the  Middle  Ages.  This  it 
derived  from  Sivhapura,  Skt.  'Lion- 
city,'  the  name  of  a  town  founded  by 
Malay  or  Javanese  settlers  from  Su- 
matra, prol)ably  in  the  14th  century, 
and  to  which  Barros  ascribes  great 
commercial  importance.  The  Indian 
origin  of  the  name,  as  of  many  other 
names  and  phrases  which  survive  from 
the  old  Indian  civilisation  of  the 
Archipelago,  had  been  forgotten,  and 
the  oricin  which  Barros  was  taught 
to  ascrioe  to  it  is  on  a  par  with  nis 
etymology  of  Singalese  quoted  in  the 
preceding  article.  The  words  on 
which  his  etymology  is  founded  are 
no  doubt  Malay :  singahy  *  to  tarry, 
halt  or  lodge,'  and  fora-pora,  *  to  pre- 
tena ' ;  and  these  were  probably  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  Sinhapura,  before  the  chiefs 
who  founded  it  passed  on  to  Malacca, 
nt  may  be  noted  that  Dennys  {Desc, 
Vict.  S.V.)  derives  the  word  from  singJut, 
*  a  place  of  call,'  and  pura,  *  a  city.'  In 
Dalboquerque's  Comm.  Hak.  Soc.  iii. 
73,  we  are  told :  "  Singapura,  whence 
the  citv  takes  its  name,  is  a  channel 
through  which  all  the  shipping  of 
those  parts  passes,  and  signifies  in  his 
Malay  language,  Hreacharous  delay  ^" 
See  quotation  from  Barros  below.] 

The  settlement  of  Hinduized  people 
on  the  site,  if  not  the  name,  is  prob- 
ably as  old  as  the  4th  century,  A.D., 
for  inscriptions  have  been  found  there 
in  a  very  old  character.  One  of  these, 
on  a  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  on  which  the  town  stands,  was 
destroyed  some  40  or  50  years  ago  for 
the  accommodation  of  some  wretched 
bungalow. 

llie  modem  Singapore  and  its  pros- 
perity form  a  monument  to  the 
patriotism,  sagacity,  and  fervid  spirit 
of  the  founaer.  According  to  an 
article  in  the  Geogr.  Magaaine  (i.  107) 
derived  from  Mr.  Archibald  Kitchie, 


who  was  present  with  the  expedition 
which  founded  the  colonv,  Raffles, 
after  considtation  with  Lord  Hastings, 
was  about  to  establish  a  settlement  tor 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
our  Eastern  trade,  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  when  his  attention  was  dra\vn 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Singa- 
pore by  Captains  Boss  and  Crawford 
of  the  Bomt>ay  Marine,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  survev  of  those  seas. 
Its  great  adaptation  for  a  mercantile 
settlement  had  been  discerned  by  the 
shrewd,  if  somewhat  vulgar,  Scot, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  120  years  earlier. 
It  seems  hardly  possible,  we  must  how- 
ever observe,  to  reconcile  the  details 
in  the  article  cited,  with  the  letters 
and  facts  containea  in  the  Life  of 
Raffles;  though  probably  the  latter 
had,  at  some  time  or  otner,  received 
information  from  the  officers  named 
by  Mr.  Ritchie. 

1512.—*'  And  as  the  enterprise  was  one  to 
make  good  booty,  everybody  was  delighted 
to  ffo  on  it,  so  that  uiey  were  more  than 
1200  men,  the  soundest  and  best  armed  of 
the  garrison,  and  so  they  were  ready  in- 
continently, and  started  for  the  Strait  of 
Cinoapura,  where  thev  were  to  wait  for  the 
junks.  — Correa,  ii.  284-5. 

1551. — ''Sed  hactenus  Deus  nobis  adsit 
omnibus.  Amen.  Anno  post  Christum 
natum,  iiDU.  Ex  Freto  Syncaimrano."— 
Scti.  Franc.  Xaverii  Epistt.  Pragae,  1667, 
lib.  III.  viii. 

1553.— '*  Anciently  the  most  celebrated 
settlement  in  this  region  of  Malaca  was  one 
called  Gingapura,  a  name  which  in  their 
tongue  means  *  pretended  halt'  {faUa  di- 
mora) ;  and  this  stood  upon  a  point  of  that 
countiy  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  all 
Asia,  and  lies,  aocordinff  to  our  graduation, 
in  half  a  degree  of  North  Latitude  .  .  . 
before  the  foundation  of  Malaca,  at  this 
same  Gingapiira  .  .  .  flocked  together  all 
the  navigators  of  the  Seas  of  India  from 
West  and  East.  .  .  ."—BarroSj  II.  vi.  1. 
[The  same  derivation  is  given  in  the  Comm, 
of  Dalboquertpiey  Hak.  Soc.  iii.  78.] 

1572.— 
"  Mas  na  ponta  da  terra  Gingapura 

Ver^^  onde  o  caminho  as  naos  se  estreita  ; 

Daqui,  tomando  a  costa  &  Cynosura, 

Se  incurva,  e  para  a  Aurora  se  endireita." 
CamBes,  x.  125. 

By  Burton : 

"  But  on  her  lAuds-end  throned  see  Gin- 
gaptbr, 
where   the   wide   sea-road   shrinks   to 

narrow  way: 
Thence   curves   the  coast  to  face  the 

Cynosure, 
and  lastly  trends  Aurora-wards  its  lay." 
1598.—" .  .  .  bv  water  the  coast  stretoheth 
to  the  Cape  of  Suigapinra,  and  from  theno« 
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it  runneth  upwards  [inwards]  againe.  .  .  . — " 
Limchoten^  80 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  101]. 

1599. — *'  In  this  Tojage  nothing  occurrod 
worth  relating,  except  that,  after  passing 
the  Strait  of  Bincapnza,  situated  in  one 
degree  and  a  half,  between  the  main  land 
and  a  variety  of  islands  .  .  .  with  so  narrow 
a  channel  that  from  the  ship  vou  could 
jump  ashore,  or  touch  the  branches  of  the 
trees  on  either  side,  our  vessel  struck  on  a 
shoal."—  Vtaggi  di  CarUtH,  ii.  208-9. 

1606.—"  The  5th  May  came  there  2  Prows 
from  the  King  of  Johore,  with  the  Shah- 
bander  (Bh&bimder)  of  Slngapoera,  called 
Siri  Raja  Nagara.  .  .  r—Valentijn,  v.  331. 

1616.—**  Found  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  one 
of  a  fleet  appointed  for  the  siege  of  Malaca, 
with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Acheen,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore." — 
SaiTUburyy  i.  458. 

1727.— **  In  anno  1703  I  called  at  Johmt 
on  my  Way  to  China,  and  he  treated  me 
very  kindly,  and  made  me  a  Present  of  the 
Island  of  Sincaimre,  but  I  told  him  it  could 
be  of  no  use  to  a  private  Person,  tho'  a 
proper  Place  for  a  Ck>mpany  to  settle  a 
Colony  in,  lying  in  the  Center  of  Trade, 
and  Ming  accommodated  with  good  Rivers 
and  safe  Harbours,  so  conveniently  situated 
that  all  Winds  served  Shipping,  both  to 
go  out  and  come  in."— ^.  HamilUm,  ii.  98 ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  97]. 

1818.— "We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  hope  of  doing  something, 
but  I  much  fear  the  Dutch  have  hardlpr  left 
us  an  inch  of  ground.  .  .  .  My  attention  is 
principally  turned  to  Johore,  and  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  my  next  letter  to  ^ou  is 
dated  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Bingapuza."— /2a^,  Letter  to  Marsden, 
dated  Sarvdkeads,  Dec.  12. 

SINGABA,  8.  Hind.  aingMrd,  Skt. 
tringdttaka^  aringa,  *a  horn.'  The 
caltrop  or  water-chestnut ;  Trapa  bis- 
pinosa,  Roxb.  (N.O.  Haloragaceae). 

[c.  1590.  —  The  Aln  (ed.  Jarreii,  ii.  65) 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  crops  on  which 
revenue  was  levied  in  cash. 

[1798.— In  Kashmir  **manyof  them  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  live  on  the  Kernel  of  the 
■ingerah,  or  water-nut.  .  .  ."  —  Fanter, 
Travfls,  ii.  29. 

[1809. — Buchanan-Hamilton  writes  sing- 
f^bBXK.— Eastern  India,  i.  241.] 

1835. — **  Here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
India,  the  tank  is  spoiled  by  the  water- 
chestnut,  flinghara  (rmxM  bupinoM\  which 
is  everywhere  as  regularly  planted  and 
cultivated  in  fields  under  a  large  surface  of 
water,  as  wheat  or  barley  is  in  llie  dry 
plains.  .  .  .  The  nut  grows  under  the  water 
after  the  flowers  deoay,  and  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  covered  with  a  tough  brown  in- 
tegiiment  adhering  strongly  to  the  kernel, 
which  is  wholly  esculent,  and  of  a  fine  car- 
tilaffinous  texture.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  these  nuts,  and  they  are  carried 


often  upon  bullocks'  backs  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  to  market." — SUeman,  Jtam- 
bles,  to,  (1844),  i.  101  ;  [ed.  Smith,  i.  M.] 

1839.— **  The  nuts  of  the  Trapa  bim'namt, 
called  Binghara,  are  sold  in  all  the  Baamars 
of  India ;  and  a  species  called  by  the  oame 
name,  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cashmere,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Forster  [Ice.  ciL]  that  it 
yields  the  Government  12,000/.  of  revenue  ; 
and  Mr.  Moorcroft  mentions  nearly  the  same 
sum  as  Runieet  Sing's  share,  from  96,000  to 
128,000  ass-loads  of  this  nut,  yielded  by  the 
Lake  of  Oaller."— /2oy/e,  Him.  Plants,  i.  211. 

SIPAHSELAB,  s.  A  Generaf-in- 
chief ;  Pers.  stvdhr9dldr,  'army-leader,* 
the  last  word  being  the  same  as  in 
the  title  of  the  late  famous  Minister- 
R4^nt  of  Hyderabad,  Sir  Salar  Jang, 
i.«.  *  the  leader  in  war.* 

c.  1000-1100.— **  Void  quelle  ^toit  alon 
la  gloire  et  la  puissance  des  Orp^ians  dans 
le  royaume.  lis  poesMoient  la  charge  de 
sbaaalar,  ou  de  g€n6ralissime  de  tonte  la 
G^rgie.  Tons  les  officiers  du  palais  €toient 
de  leur  dependance." — Hitt.  of  the  OrpHtans, 
in  St.  MarttJij  Mem.  sur  VArmfnie^  ii.  77. 

c.  1358.— **  At  16  my  father  took  me  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  me  to  hia  own 
Monastery.  He  there  addressed  me  :  *  My 
boy,  our  ancestors  from  generaiioo  to 
generation  have  been  commanders  of  the 
armies  of  the  Jagtay  and  the  Berlas  family. 
The  dignity  of  (Sepah  Salar)  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  now  descended  to  me,  bat  as  I 
am  tired  of  this  world  ...  I  mean  there- 
fore to  resign  my  public  office.  .  .  ." — AnU^j. 
Mem.  of  Timour,  E.T.  p.  22. 

1712. — **  Omnibus  iUis  superior  est  .  .  . 
Sipah  Salaar,  sive  Imperatar  Gemeralis 
R^^i,  Pniesidem  dignitate  exciptens.  .  .  ." 
— AoanpfeTf  Amoen.  ExoL  73. 

1726.— A  letter  from  the  Heer  Van  Maat- 
zuiker  **to  His  Highness  Chan  Chanaan^ 
SappOTMlaar,  Grand  Duke,  and  General  in 
Chief  of  the  Great  Mogol  in  Assam,  Bengal, 
&c."— ra/«n/yn,  v.  173. 

1755.— **  After  the  Sipahnlar  Hydur, 
by  his  prudence  and  oonnige,  had  defeated 
the  Manrattas,  and  recovered  the  country 
taken  by  them,  he  placed  the  government 
of  Seringaputtun  on  a  sure  and  established 
basis.  .  .  ?*—Meer  Bussein  Alt  Kha%,  B.  rf 
Bydvr  Nail,  0.  T.  F.  p.  61. 

[c.  1803. — In  a  collection  of  native  letters, 
the  titles  of  Lord  Lake  are  given  as  follows : 
*'A$h:fa-vl'Mulk  Khdn  Dmtrim,  General 
Gerard  Lake  Bahadur,  8ipahialar-i-kishwar- 
i-Hind,"  **  Valiant  of  the  Kingdom,  Lord  of 
the  Cycle,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Hindustan."- Aor<A  Imdian.  Sotes 
and  Queriety  iv.  17.] 

8IB0AR,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  $ar- 
kdr,  *  head  (of)  affairs.'  This  word  has 
very  divers  applications ;  bat  its  senses 
niaj  faU  under  three  heads. 
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a.  The  State,  the  Government,  the 
Supreme  authority  ;  also  *  the  Master ' 
or  nead  of  the  domestic  government. 
Thus  a  servant,  if  asked  *  Whose  are 
those  horses?*  in  replying  *They  are 
the  sarkdr^s^*  may  mean  according  to 
circumstances,  that  they  are  Govern- 
ment horses,  or  that  they  belong  to  his 
own  master. 

b.  In  Bengal  the  word  is  applied  to 
a  domestic  servant  who  is  a  kind  of 
house-steward,  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  household  expenditure,  and  makes 
miscellaneous  purchases  for  the  family ; 
also,  in  merchants'  offices,  to  any  native 
accountant  or  native  employed  in 
making  purchases,  ^c. 

C.  Under  the  Mahonmiedan  Govern- 
ments, as  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  and  more  recently  in  the  Dec- 
can,  the  word  was  applied  to  certain 
extensive  administrative  divisions  of 
territory.  In  its  application  in  the 
Deccan  it  has  been  m  English  gener- 
ally spelt  Circar  (q.v.). 

a.— 

[1759. — ".  .  .  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween your  Honour  .  .  .  and  this  Sircar. 
.  .  ."—Forrestf  Bombay  Letterty  ii.  129.] 

1800.— "Would  it  not  be  possible  and 
proper  to  make  people  pay  the  drear  ac- 
cording to  the  exchange  fixed  at  Seringa- 
pataml"— Tr«;/i»^«o»,  i.  60. 

[1866.~-'<.  .  .  the  Birkar  Buhadoor  gives 
me  four  rupees  a  month.  .  .  ." — Con/essiotu 
of  an  Orderly,  48.] 

b.— 

1777.— "There  is  not  in  any  country  in 
the  world,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
a  more  pernicious  race  of  vermin  in  human 
shape  than  are  the  numerous  cast  of  people 
known  in  Bengal  by  the  appellation  of 
Sircars ;  they  are  educated  and  trained  to 
deceive." — Price*s  Tracts^  i.  24. 

1810.— "The  Sircar  is  a  genius  whose 
whole  study  is  to  handle  money,  whether 
receivable  or  payable,  and  who  contrives 
either  to  confuse  accounts,  when  they  are 
adverse  to  his  view,  or  to  render  them  most 
expressively  intelligible,  when  such  should 
suit  his  purpose." — Williamson,  V.M,  i.  200. 

1822.  —  "  One  morning  our  Sircar,  in 
answer  to  my  having  observed  that  the 
articles  purchased  were  highly  priced,  said, 
'  You  are  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  I 
am  your  poor  little  child.  I  have  only  taken 
2  annas  in  the  rupee  dustoorie '  ''(diuitcor). 
—  WanderxTigs  of  a  Pilgrim,  i.  21-22. 

1834.—"  <  And  how  the  deuce,'  asked  his 
companion,  'do  you  manage  to  pay  for 
them?'  *  Nothing  so  easy, — I  say  to  my 
Sirkar :  '  Baboo,  go  pay  for  that  horse  2000 


rupees,  and  it  is  done.  Sir,  as  quickly  as 

50U  could  dock  him.' " — The  Baboo  and  Other 
'aUt,  i.  18. 

C— 

c.  1590. — "In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
105  Sircars,  subdivided  into  2787  kusbahs  " 
(cnsba),  "the  revenue  of  which  he  settled 
for  ten  years  at  3  Arribs,  62  Crore,  97  Lacks, 
55,246  Dama"  (q.v.  3,62,97,55,246  ddms  = 
about  9  millions  sterling). — Ayeen,  £.T.  by 
Gladwin,  1800,  ii.  1 ;  [ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  115.] 

SIBDAB,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  «zr- 
ddr,  and  less  correctly  sirdar,  *  leader,  a 
commander,  an  officer ' ;  a  chief,  or 
lord ;  the  head  of  a  set  of  palankin- 
bearers,  and  hence  the  ^  sirailr-bearer,* 
or  elliptically  *  the  Sirddr,'  is  in  Bengal 
the  style  of  the  valet  or  body-servant, 
even  when  he  may  have  no  others 
under  him  (see  BEABEB).  [Sird&r  is 
now  the  official  title  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Egyptian 
army;  Sirdar  Bahddur  is  an  Indian 
militatry  distinction.] 

[c.  1610.—" ...  a  captain  of  a  company, 
or,  as  they  call  it,  a  Sardare." — Pyrard  de 
Laval,  Hak.  Soo.  i.  254. 

[1675.—"  Sardar."    See  under  SEFOT.] 

1808.— "I,  with  great  difficulty,  knocked 
up  some  of  the  vilWers,  who  were  nearly 
as  much  afraid  as  Christie's  Will,  at  the 
visit  of  a  Sird&r  "  (here  an  officer). — Life  of 
Leyden. 

[c.  1817.—" ...  the  bearers,  with  their 
Sirdanr,  have  a  large  room  with  a  verandah 
lief  ore  it." — Mr»,  Sherwood,  lAUi  Days  of 
Booty,  68.] 

1826.—"  Gopee's  father  had  been  a  Sirdar 
of  some  consequence." — Pandurang  Hart, 
174;[ed.  1873,1.  252]. 

SIBDBAbS,  s.  This  is  the  name 
which  native  valets  (bearer)  give 
to  common  drawers  (underclothing). 
A  friend  (Gen.  R.  Maclagan,  R.E.) 
has  suggested  the  origin,  which  is 
doubtless  "short  drawers"  in  contra- 
distinction to  Long-drawers,  or  Py- 
jamas (q(]i.v.).  A  common  bearer's 
pronunciation  is  sirdrdjy  as  a  chest  of 
drawers  is  also  called '  Drlj  kd  almaird ' 
(see  ALM7BA). 

SIBKY,  s.  Hind,  sirhi.  A  kind  of 
unplatted  matting  formed  by  laying 
the  fine  cylindrical  culms  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Saccharum  tara,  Boxb. 
(see  SUBKUNDA)  side  by  side,  and 
binding  them  in  single  or  double 
layers.  This  is  used  to  lay  under  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  to  cover  carts  and 
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palankinfly  to  make  Chicks  (q-v.)  and 
table-mats,  and  for  man^  otEer  pur- 
poses of  rural  and  domestic  economy. 

1810.— '*  It  is  perhaps  singular  that  I 
should  have  seen  Merky  in  use  among  a 
^up  of  gypsies  in  Essex.  In  India  these 
itinerants,  whose  habits  and  characters 
correspond  with  this  intolerable  species  of 
banditti)  inyariably  shelter  themselyes 
under  86erky."—H\7/tamKm,  F.if.  ii.  490. 

[18d2.— ".  .  .  neat  litUe  huts  of  Bixrakeei 
a  reed  or  grass,  resembling  bright  straw.'* — 
Jin,  Meer  Hastan  Ali,  Cmervaiunu,  i.  28.] 

SIBRI8,  s.  Hind.  «tm,  Skt.  skir- 
ishoy  tkriy  *to  break/  from  the  brittle- 
ness  of  ite  branches ;  the  tree  Aco/ml 
Lebbeky  Benth.,  indigenous  in  S.  India, 
the  Satpura  range,  Bengal,  and  the 
sab-Himalayan  tract ;  cultivated  in 
Egypt  ana  elsewhere.  A  closely 
kindred  sp.,  A.  Julibrisdn,  Boivin, 
affords  a  specimen  of  scientific  'Hobson- 
Jobson ' ;  the  specific  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Guldh-reshrriy  *  silk-flower.* 

1808.—'*  Quelques  anne^  apr^  le  mort  de 
Dariyat,  des  charpentiers  ayant  abattu  un 
arbre  de  Seris,  qui  croissoit  aupr^  de  son 
tombeau,  le  coup^rent  en  plusieurs  pi^es 
pour  I'employer  k  des  constructions.  Tout- 
a-ooup  une  voix  terrible  se  fit  entendre,  la 
terre  se  mit  k  trembler  et  le  tronc  de  cet 
arbre  se  releva  de  lui-mdme.  Les  ouvriers 
^pouvant^  s'enfuirent,  et  I'arbre  ne  tarda 
pas  k  reverdir." — AftSt^  Ardyish-i-MahJUf 
quoted  by  Oarcin  de  Tossy,  Mel,  Mua.  88. 

[c.  1890.— 
*'  An'  it  fell  when  sixriB-shaws  were  sere, 

And  the  nichts  were  long  and  mirk." 

R,  Kipling,  Departmental  Ditties,  The 
Fall  of  Jock  GUlespie,} 

SI8800,  SmSHAlI,  s.  Hind,  nczl, 
Hmn,  thisfiam,  Skt.  Hniapd;  Ar.  sdaam^ 
iddm;  the  tree  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  Roxb. 
(N.O.  Leguminosae)  and  ite  wood.  This 
is  excellent,  and  valuable  for  construc- 
tion, joinery,  boat-  and  carriage-build- 
ing, and  furniture.  It  was  the  nivourite 
wood  for  gun-carriages  as  long  as  the 
supply  of  laroe  timber  lastea.  It  is 
now  much  cultivated  in  the  Punjab 
plantations.  The  tree  is  indigenous  in 
the  sub-Himalayan  tracte ;  and  be- 
lieved to  be  so  likewise  in  Beluchistan, 
Guzerat,  and  Central  India.  Another 
sp.  of  Dalhergia  {D,  latifolia)  affords  the 
Black  Wood  (q.v.)  of  S.  and  W.  India. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one 
or  more  of  these  species  of  Dalbergia 
afforded  the  suamine  wood  spoken  of  in 
the  Pertplusy  and  in  some  old  Arabic 
writers.     A    quotation  under  Black 


Wood  shows  that  this  wood  ^'as  ex- 
ported from  India  to  Chaldaea  in 
remote  ages.  Sissoo  has  continued  in 
recent  times  to  be  exported  to  £gypt« 
(see  Forskaly  quoted  by  RoyUf  iSniiu 
Medicine^  12S),  Boyle  notices  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Biblical  nhittim  wood 
to  skuham, 

c.  A.D.  80.—".  .  .  Thither  they  are  wont 
to  despatch  from  Barygan  (^niadi)  to 
both  these  ports  of  Persia,  great  yesseii 
with  brass,  and  timbers,  and  beams  of  tesk 
((vXcor  ffayoKlwonr  koX  SoKta^)  .  .  .  and  logi 
of  wMsTiam  {^aXdyytanf  aaffofiipiaw)  ..." 
^Periplvs,  Maris  Mrytkr,,  cap  36. 

c.  545.— "These  again  are  passed  oq  froa 
Sielediba  to  the  marts  on  this  side,  such  m 
Mal^i  where  the  pepper  is  grown,  and 
Kalliana,  whence  are  exported  braas,  end 
stiisTum  logs  {cTiffaidifa.  |vXa),  and  other 
wares." — Cosmos,  lib.  xi. 

?  before  1200.— 
"  There  are  the  wolf  and  the  parrot,  and  the 
peacock,  and  the  dove, 

And  the  plant  of  Zinj,  and  al-slalBi,  and 
pepper.  .  .  ." 

Verses  on  India  by  Ahu'l-dkaTi, 
the  Sindi,  a  noted  by  iTorriai, 
in  OUdemetster,  p.  218. 

1810.  —  "  SiBSOO  grows  in  most  of  the 
great  forests,  intermixed  with  aanl.  .  .  . 
This  wood  is  extraordinarily  bard  and 
heavy,  of  a  dark  brown,  inclining  to  a 
purple  tint  when  polished." —  WilliamuaiL 
V.M,  ii.  71. 

1839.— "As  I  rode  through  the  city  one 
day  I  saw  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber 
lying  in  an  obscure  street.  On  examining 
it  I  found  it  was  ■^"*»***,  a  wood  of  the 
most  valuable  Idnd,  being  not  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  white  ants." — />ry  Leans  from 
Young  Egypt,  ed.  1851,  p.  102. 

8ITT1NGKTJP.  A  curious  custom, 
in  vogue  at  the  Presidency  towns  more 
than  a  oentuiy  ago,  and  the  nature  of 
which  is  indicated  by  the  quotations. 
Was  it  of  Dutch  origin  ? 

1777.— "Lady  Impey  sits  im  with  Mn. 
Hastings ;  tm/^  toad-eating." — l*k.  Fmmcis^s 
Diary,  quoted  in  Busteed,  Echoes  of  Old 
Calcutta,  124 ;  [Srd  ed.  125]. 

1780.— "When  a  young  lady  arriTas  at 
Madras,  she  must,  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
■it  up  to  receive  company,  attended  by 
some  beau  or  master  of  the  oeremooies, 
which  perhaps  continues  for  a  week,  or 
until  she  has  seen  all  the  fair  sex,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  settlement."  —  Mumn>*s 
Narr,,  66. 

17d5. — "  You  see  how  many  good  reasons 
there  are  against  your  scheme  of  my  taking 
horse  instantly,  and  hastening  to  throw 
myself  at  the  lady's  feet;  as  to  the  other, 
of  proxy,  I  can  only  agree  to  it  under 
certain  conditions.  ...  I  am  not  to  bo 
forced  to  sU  up,  and  receive  male  or  fomalo 
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visitors.  ...  I  am  not  to  be  obliged  to 
deliver  my  opinion  on  patterns  for  caps  or 
petticoats  for  any  lady.  .  .  ."— T.  Munro 
to  kit  Sitter,  in  J^fCy  i.  169. 

1810.  —  "Among  the  several  justly  ex- 
ploded ceremonies  we  may  reckon  that 
...  of  'Sitting  np/  ...  This  'Bittiiig 
up/  as  it  was  termed,  generally  took  place 
At  the  house  of  some  lady  of  rank  or 
fortune,  who,  for  three  successive  nights, 
threw  open  her  mansion  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  all  .  .  .  who  chose  to  pay 
their  respects  to  such  ladies  as  might  have 
recently  arrived  in  the  country."— Trt7/ia«i- 
«m,  V.M.  i.  113. 

SITTBINGY,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
shitranj%  shatranjly  and  that  from  Pers. 
shatrang,  *  chess,'  which  is  again  of  Skt. 
or^^in,  ckaturanga,  *  quadripartite '  (see 
8  A  PR  AS).  A  carpet  of  coloured  cotton, 
now  usually  maae  in  stripes,  but  no 
doubt  originally,  as  the  name  implies, 
in  chequers. 

1648.  —  " .  .  .  £en  andere  soorte  van 
alechte  Tapiiten  die  mS  noemt  Chitrenga." 
^  Van  Twist,  03. 

1678.  —  "They  pull  off  their  Slippers, 
and  after  the  usual  Salama,  seat  them- 
selves in  Chonltrias,  open  to  some  Tank  of 
purling  Water;  commoxilv  spread  with 
Carpets  or  BitUTngWB^—Iryer,  93. 

[1688. -"2  dtterenfireee."  -  In  Yule, 
Btdgei  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  cclxv.] 

1786. — "  To  be  sold  by  public  auction  .  .  . 
the  valuable  effects  of  Warren  Hastings, 
Esquire  .  .  .  carpets  and  Bittringeas.  — 
In  Seton-Karr,  i.  111. 

SIWALIK,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
now  applied  distinctively  to  that  outer 
range  ot  tertiary  hills  which  in  various 
parts  of  the  Himalaya  runs  parallel  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  region, 
separated  from  it  by  valleys  known 
in  Upp>er  India  as  duns  (see  DHOON). 
But  this  special  and  convenient  sense 
(d)  has  been  attributed  to  the  term 
by  modem  Anglo-Indian  geographers 
only.  Among  the  older  MaJiommedan 
historians  the  term  Siwdlikh  is  applied 
to  a  territory  to  the  west  of  and 
perhaps  embracing  the  Aravalli  Hills, 
out  certainly  including  specifically 
Nagore  (Ndgaur)  and  Mandawar  the 
predecessor  of  modem  Jodhpur,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  This 
application  is  denoted  by  (a). 

In  one  or  two  passages  we  find  the 
application  of  the  name  (Siwalikh")  ex- 
tending a  good  deal  further  soutn,  as 
if  reacning  to  the  vicinity  of  Malwa. 
Such  instances  we  have  grouped  under 
(b).    But  it  is  possible  that  the  early 


application  (a)  habitually  extended 
thus  far. 

At  a  later  date  the  name  is  applied 
to  the  Himalaya ;  either  to  the  range 
in  its  whole  extent,  as  in  the  passages 
from  Chereffedin  (Shariffuddin  'Ali  of 
Yezd)  and  from  Baber;  sometimes 
with  a  possible  limitation  to  that 
part  of  the  mountains  which  overlooks 
the  Punjab  ;  or,  as  the  quotation  from 
Rennell  indicates,  with  a  distinction 
between  the  less  lofty  rej^ion  nearest 
the  plfidns,  and  the  Alpine  summits 
beyond,  Siwalik  applying  to  the 
former  only. 

The  true  Indian  form  of  the  name 
is,  we  doubt  not,  to  be  ^thered  from 
the  occurrence,  in  a  list  of  Indian 
national  names,  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna, 
of  the  Saiv&las.  But  of  the  position 
of  these  we  can  only  say  that  the 
nations,  with  whom  the  context  im- 
mediately associates  them,  seem  to  lie 
towards  the  western  part  of  Upper 
India.  (See  Wilson^  Works,  Vishnu 
Purdna,  il  175.)  The  popular  deriva- 
tion of  Siwalik  as  given  m  several  of 
the  quotations  below,  is  from  sauxildkh, 
*  One  lakh  and  a  quarter ' ;  but  this  is 
of  no  more  value  than  most  popular 
etymologjies. 

We  give  numerous  quotations  to 
establish  the  old  application  of  the 
term,  because  this  has  been  somewhat 
confused  in  Elliot's  extracts  by  the 
interpolated  phrase  'Siw&lik  Hillsy* 
where  it  is  evident  from  Raverty's 
version  of  the  Tabakat-i-Ndsiri  that 
there  is  no  such  word  as  Hills  in  the 
original. 

We  have  said  that  the  special  ap- 
plication of  the  term  to  the  detached 
sub- Himalayan  range  is  quite  modern. 
It  seems  in  fact  due  to  that  very 
eminent  investigator  in  many  branches 
of  natural  science.  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  ; 
at  least  we  can  find  no  trace  of  it 
before  the  use  of  the  term  by  him  in 
papers  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Societv 
of  Bengal.  It  is  not  previously  used, 
so  far  as  we  can  discover,  even  by 
Royle ;  nor  is  it  known  to  Jacque- 
mont,  who  was  intimately  associated 
with  Royle  and  Cautley,  at  Saharan- 
ptir,  very  shortly  before  Falconer's 
arrival  there.  Jacquemont  {Journal^ 
ii.  11)  calls  the  range:  "la  premiere 
chaine  de  montagnes  que  j'appellerai 
Us  montagnes  de  DehraJ*  The  first 
occurrence  that  we  can  find  is  in  a 
paper  by  Falconer  on  the  *  Aptitude  of 
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the  Himalayan  Range  for  the  Culture 
of  the  Tea  Plant,'  in  vol.  iii  of  the 
J.  As,  Soc.  Bengalj  which  we  quote 
below.  A  year  later,  in  the  account 
of  the  Sivatherium  fossil,  by  Falconer 
and  Cautley,  in  the  As,  Beiearches,  we 
have  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  use  of 
the  term  Siwdlikj  and  its  alleged 
etymology. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  have 
been  some  real  legendary  connection 
of  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  with  the 
name  of  t^iva.  For  in  some  of  the  old 
maps,  such  as  that  in  Bemier's  Travels^ 
we  find  Siba  given  as  the  name  of  a 
province  about  Hurdwar ;  and  the 
same  name  occurs  in  the  same  connec- 
tion in  the  Mem.  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangir  {Elliot^  vi.  382).  [On  the 
connection  of  Siva  worship  with  the 
lower  Himalaya,  see  Atkinaon^  Hima- 
layan Gazetteer,  ii.  743.] 

a.— 

1118.— "Again  he  rebelled,  and  founded 
the  fortress  of  Naghawr,  in  the  territory  of 
SiwUikh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blrah(?)." 
^TahakM'i-Nasirly  E.T.  by  Raverty,  110. 

1192. -S-"  The  seat  of  government,  Ajmir 
with  the  whole  of  the  SiwftUkh  fterritoryl 
such  as  (?)  Hansi,  SursutI,  and  other  tracts, 
were  subjugated."— iWa.  468-469. 

1227.  —  *'A  year  subsequent  to  this,  in 
624  H.,  he  (Sultan  lyaltimish)  marched 
ajgainst  the  fort  of  Mandawar  within  the 
limits  of  the  BiwUikh  [territory],  and  its 
capture,  likewise  the  Almighty  God  facili- 
tated for  h\mr—lbid.  611. 

c.  1247.  —  " .  .  .  When  the  Sultan  of 
Islam,  NSsir-ud  Dunva  -  wa  -  ud  -  Din,  as- 
cended the'  throne  of  sovereignty  .  .  . 
after  Malik  Balban  had  come  [to  Court  f) 
he,  on  several  occasions  made  a  request  for 
Uchchah  together  with  Multan.  This  was 
acquiesced  in,  under  the  understanding 
that  the  SiwftUkh  [territory]  and  Nag-awr 
should  be  relinquished  by  him  to  other 
Maliks.  .  .  :*—Ilnd,  781. 

1253.— "When  the  new  year  came  round, 
on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  the  month  of 
Muharram,  651  H.,  command  was  given  to 
Ulugh  Khan-i-A'^am  ...  to  proceed  to 
his  fiefs,  the  territory  of  SiwftUkh  and 
Hansl."— iWd.  693. 

1257.— '* Malik  Balban  .  .  .  withdrew 
(from  Dehli),  and  by  wav  of  the  SiwftUkh 
[country],  and  with  a  slight  retinue,  less 
than  200  or  300  in  number,  returned  to 
Uchchah  again."— /&irf.  786. 

1255.— "When  the  royal  tent  was  pitched 
at  Talh-pat,  the  [contingent]  forces  of  the 
Siwftlikn  [districts],  which  were  the  fiefs 
of  Ulugh  Khan-i-A'^m,  had  been  delayed 
.  .  .  (he)  set  out  for  HansI  .  •  .  (and  there) 
issued  his  mandate,  so  that,  in  the  space 
of  14  days,   the  troops  of  the  SiwftUkh, 


H&nsI,  SursutI,  Jind  [Jhlndl  and  BarwSlali 
.  .  .  assembled.  .  .  ,—Ibia.  887. 

1260. —  "Ulugh  Khan-i-A'suD  rasolved 
upon  making  a  raid  upon  the  Eoh-pajmh 
[hill  tracts  of  Mew&tJ  round  about  the 
capital,  because  in  this  .  .  .  there  was  a 
community  of  obdurate  rebels,  who,  un- 
ceasingly, committed  highwav  robbery,  and 
plundered  the  property  of  Muaalm&na  . 
and  destruction  of  the  villages  in  the  c 
tricts  of  Harl&nah,  the  SiwftUkh,  aad 
Bhlftnah,  necessarily  followed  their  out- 
breaks."—7Wrf.  850. 

1300-10.— "The  Mughab  having  wasted 
the  Siw^dik,  had  moved  some  distAnre  off. 
When  they  and  their  horses  retnmed  weary 
and  thirstv  to  the  river,  the  army  of  Isl^na, 
which  had  been  waiting  for  them  some 
days,  cauffht  them  as  they  expected.  .  .  .** 
—Zid'widin  Bami,  in  Elliot,  iii.  199. 

b.- 

c.  1300.— "Of  the  cities  on  the  shore  the 
first  is  Sandabiir,  then  Fakntfr,  then  the 
country  of  Manjartfr,  then  the  country  of 
(Fandarainll),  then  Jangli  (Jinkali),  thea 
KtOam.  .  .  .  After  these  comes  the  coontry 
of  S&wilak,  which  oomprisoe  125,000  cities 
and  villages.  After  that  comes  Mflwtfla* 
(but  in  some  MSS.  Mdlwd).-'BatkXdudditi^ 
m  BUiot,  L  68.  Ratkiduddin  has  got  a|>- 
parently  much  astray  here,  for  he  brings  in 
the  Siw&lik  territory  at  the  far  end  of 
Malabar.  But  the  mention  of  Milwa  as 
adjoining  is  a  probable  indication  of  the 
true  position.  (Elliot  imagines  here  some 
allusion  to  the  Maldives  and  Laoeadives. 
All  in  that  way  that  seems  possible  is  that 
Rashlduddin  may  have  heard  of  the  Maldives 
and  made  some  jumble  between  them  and 
Malwft).  And  this  is  in  a  manner  confirmed 
by  the  next  quotation  from  a  Puttuguese 
writer  who  places  the  region  inland  frvim 
Guzerat. 

1644.— "  It  confines  .  .  .  on  the  east  with 
certain  kingdoms  of  heathen,  which  are 
called  Samuaoca  prabaUa  (Skt.  parvata\  as 
much  as  to  say  120,000  mountaios.**  — 
Bocarro,  MS. 

C.— 

1399.—"  Le  Detroit  de  Coapel^  est  aito^ 
au  pied  d'une  montage  par  oh  passe  le 
Gauge,  et  Ii  quinze  nuUes  plus  hant  <}ne  ee 
Detroit  il  V  a  une  pierre  en  forme  de  ^  ache, 
de  laquelle  sort  la  source  de  oe  grana 
Fleuve;  c'est  la  cause  poor  laqneUe  les 
Indous  adorent  cette  pierre,  et  dans  tons  les 
pays  ciroonvoisins  jusques  k  une  annfie  de 
chemin,  ils  se  toument  pour  prier  da  ofttf 
de  ce  Detroit  et  de  cette  Vache  de  pierre. 
.  .  .  Gependant  on  eat  avis  qua  dans  la 
montagne  de  Soikalec,  qui  est  one  des  pins 
considerables  de  Tlnde,  et  qoi  s'^tand  dans 
le  deux  tiers  de  ce  grand  Empire,  il  s'^toit 
assemble  un  grand  nombre  alndiens  qui 
cherchoient  ii  noos  faire  insolte.*' — B.  dr 
Timur-Bec,  par  Cher^edin  AU  ^Ttai  (Pr. 
Tr.  by  Pdu  de  ia  Croix),  Ddf,  172S,  uL 
ch.  xxv.-xxvi. 
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1528.— **  The  northern  range  of  hills  has 
been  mentioned  .  .  .  after  leaving  Kashmir, 
these  hills  contain  innumerable  tribes  and 
states,  pergannahs  and  countries,  and  ex- 
tend all  the  way  to  Bengal  and  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Ocean.  .  .  .  The  chief  trade 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  hills  is  in  musk- 
bags,  liie  tails  of  the  mountain  cow,  saffron, 
lef^,  and  copper.  The  natives  of  Hind  call 
these  hills  Sewftlik-Por&a^.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Hind  S&iral&k  means  a  lak  and  a 
quarter  (or  126,000),  and  Parhcut  means  a 
hill,  that  is,  the  125,000  hills.  On  these 
hills  the  snow  never  melts,  and  from  some 
parts  of  Hindustan,  such  as  Lahore, 
Sehrend,  and  Sambal,  it  is  seen  white  on 
them  all  the  year  round." — Baher^  p.  313. 

c.  1545. — "  Sker  Shdh*s  dyifig  regrets. 

"On  being  remonstrated  with  for  giving 
way  to  low  spirits,  when  he  had  done  so 
much  for  the  good  of  the  people  during  his 
short  reiffn,  after  earnest  solicitation,  he 
said,  *  I  have  had  three  or  four  desires 
on  my  heart,  which  still  remain  without 
accomplishment.  .  .  .  One  is,  I  wished  to 
have  depopulated  the  countrv  of  Roh,  and 
to  have  transferred  its  inhabitants  to  the 
tract  between  the  Nil^  and  Lahore,  in- 
cluding the  hills  below  NindQna  as  far 
as  the  Siwimi.*"  —  T4riJkh-Khdn  Jahdn 
Lodi,  in  Elliot,  v.  107-8.  Nindiina  was  on 
Balnath,  a  hill  over  the  Jelam  (compare 
Ellioty  ii.  450-1). 

c.  1547-8.  —  "After  their  defeat  the 
Ni^aia  took  refuge  with  the  Qhakkars,  in 
the  hiU-country  bordering  on  Kashmir. 
IsU^m  Sh^  .  .  .  during  the  space  of  two 
years  was  engaged  in  constant  conflicts 
with  the  Ghakkars,  whom  he  desired  to 
subdue.  .  .  .  Skirting  the  hills  he  went 
thence  to  Mdrln  (?),  and  all  the  lUCj^  of 
the  Biwdlik  presented  themselves.  .  .  . 
Parsurdm,  the  K^j^  of  Gwflior,  became  a 
staunch  servant  of  the  King  .  .  .  Gwflior 
is  a  hiU,  which  is  on  the  right  hand  towards 
the  South,  amongst  the  bills,  as  you  go 
to  Kingra  and  Nagarkot."  (See  NUGGUB- 
COrrE).—TdriI:hi-Ddiidi,  in  Elliot,  iv.  493-4. 

c.  1555.  —  "The  Imperial  forces  en- 
countered the  Afghans  near  the  Siw&lik 
mountains,  and  gained  a  victory  which 
elicited  gracious  marks  of  approval  from 
the  Emperor.  Sikandar  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains  and  jungles.  .  . .  lUCj^  Rdm  Chand, 
lUj^  of  Nagarkot,  was  the  most  renowned 
of  all  the  a6,}iA  of  the  hills,  and  he  came 
and  made  his  submission. '  —  TaJbakdt-i- 
AkbaH,  in  Ellwt,  v.  248. 

c.  1660.  — "The  Emperor  (Akbar)  then 
marched  onwards  towards  the  BiwAlik 
hiUa,  in  pursuit  of  the  'Kh&n-'Kh&D&Q..  He 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Talw^b^  a 
district  in  the  Siwflik,  belonging  to  R^j£ 
Gobind  Chand.  ...  A  party  of  adven- 
turous soldiers  dashed  forward  into  the 
hills,  and  surrounding  the  place  put  many 
of  the  defenders  to  the  sword." — Ibid.  2ffl. 

c.  1570.— "  Husain  Khan  ...  set  forth 
from  Lucknow  with  the  desi^  of  breaking 
down  the  idols,  and  demolishing  the  idol 
temples.      For  false   reports   of   their  un- 


bounded treasures  had  come  to  his  ears. 
He  proceeded  throu^  Oudh,  towards  the 
Siwilik  hills.  .  .  .  He  then  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  as  far  as  the  Kasbak  of 
Wajriil,  in  the  country  of  B£j&  Ranka,  a 
powerful  zaminddrf  and  from  that  town  to 
Ajmir  which  is  his  capital." — £add4nt.  in 
Elliot,  iv.  497. 

1594-5.  —  "The  force  marched  to  the 
Siwilik  hills,  and  the  Bakhshi  resolved  to 
begin  by  attacking  Jammtl,  one  of  the 
strongest  forts  of  that  country."  —  Akbctr 
N&ma^  in  EUiot^  v.  125. 

c.  ,,  "lUm  Deo  .  .  .  returned  to 
Kanauj  .  .  .  after  that  he  marched  into 
the  Biwilik  hills,  and  made  all  the  ea- 
mindi^  tributary.  The  R^i£  of  Kamiltln 
.  .  .  came  out  asraiinst  RiCm  Deo  and  gave 
him  battle."  —  FiridUa't  Introduction,  in 
ElliU,  vi.  561. 

1793.— "Mr.  Daniel,  with  a  party,  also 
visited  Sirinagur  the  same  year  [l789]: 
...  It  is  situated  in  an  exceedingly  deep 
and  very  narrow  valley ;  formed  by  Mount 
Bewalick,*  the  northern  boundary  of  Hin- 
doostan,  on  the  one  side;  and  the  vast 
range  of  snowy  mountains  of  Himmalbh 
or  IMAU8,  on  the  other;  and  from  the 
report  of  the  natives,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  nearest  part  of  the  base  of  the  latter 
(on  which  spow  was  actually  falling  in  the 
month  of  May),  was  not  more  than  14  or  15 
G.  miles  in  direct  distance  to  the  N.  or 
N.E.  of  Sirinagur  town. 

"In  crossing  the  mountains  of  Sewalick, 
they  met  with  vegetable  productions,  proper 
to  the  temperate  climates."— /{^ne/rx  Mem.. 
ed.  1793,  pp.  [368-369]. 


1834.—"  On  the  flank  of  the  great  range 
there  is  a  line  of  low  hills,  the  Bewalik, 
which  commence  at  Roopur,  on  the  Satlej, 
and  run  down  a  long  way  to  the  south, 
skirting  the  great  chain.  In  some  places 
they  run  up  to,  and  rise  upon^  the  Hima- 
layas; in  others,  as  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Sehliranpur),  they  are  separated  by  an 
intermediate  valley.  Between  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges  they  attain  their  greatest 
height,  which  Capt.  Herbert  estimates  at 
2,000  feet  above  tne  plains  at  their  foot,  or 
3,000  above  the  sea.  Seh^^ranpur  is  about 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  About  25  miles 
north  are  the  Bewilik  hills."— Fafco»<T,  in 
J.A.S.B.  iii.  182. 

1836.— ''We  have  named  the  fossil  Siva- 
therium  from  Siva  the  Hindu  god,  and 
erfplov,  hellua.  The  SiTAlilc,  or  Sub-Hima- 
layan range  of  hills,  is  considered,  in  the 
Hindu  mythology,  as  the  lAtiak  or  edge  of 
the  roof  of  Siva's  dwelling  on  the  £Qmi- 
laya,  and  hence  they  are  called  the  Sivorola 
or  Sih-ala,  which  by  an  easv  transition  of 
sound  became  the  Sewilik  of  the  English. 

"The  fossil  has  been  discovered  in  a 
tract  which  may  be  included  in  the  Sewdlik 

*  "  Sewalick  is  the  term,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation ;  but  Oapi  Kirkpatrick  proves, 
from  the  evident  etymology  of  it,  that  it  should 
be  Sewa4nck."— Note  by  AmnfZZ. 
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range,  and  we  haye  given  the  name  of  Siva- 
therium  to  it,  to  commemorate  the  remark* 
able  formation,  so  rich  in  new  animals. 
Another  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
hills,  as  explained  by  the  MahaiUf  or  High 
Priest  at  Dehra,  is  as  follows : — 

''Sewdlik,  a  corruption  of  Siva-wdUu  a 
name  given  to  the  tract  of  mountains  oe- 
tween  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  from  having 
been  the  residence  of  Iswaba  Siya  and  his 
son  Ganbs."  —  Falconer  and  Qavtley,  in 
At.  Ra,^  xix.  p.  2. 

1879.  —  "These  fringing  ranges  of  the 
later  formations  are  known  generally  as 
the  Sub-Himalayas.  The  most  important 
bein^  the  Biwillk  hills,  a  term  especially 
appUed  to  the  hills  south  of  the  Deyra 
Dun,  but  frequently  employed  in  a  wider 
aenae" ■— Medlicott  and  Blanfordj  Man.  of 
the  Geology  oflndiay  Intro,  p.  x. 

[1899. — Even  so  late  as  this  year  the  old 
inaccurate  etymology  of  the  word  appears : 
"The  term  Bhewauc  is  stated  by  one  of  the 
native  historians  to  be  a  combination  of  two 
Hindee  words  *«*uw'  and  *lae*  («€),  the 
word  ^gewa'  signifying  one  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  word  ^lae*  being  the  term  which 
expresses  the  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand."— jZ%or7iAi7/,  Haunts  and  Sollies, 
213.] 

SKEEN,  8.  Tib.  skyin.  The 
Himalayan  Ibex ;  {Capra  SibiruMy 
Meyer).  [See  Blanfordy  Mammalia, 
503.] 

SLAVE.  We  cannot  now  attempt 
a  history  of  the  former  tenure  of  slaves 
in  British  India,  which  would  be  a 
considerable  work  in  itself.  We  only 
gather  a  few  quotations  illustrating 
that  history. 

1676.— *' Of  three  Theeves,  two  were  exe- 
cuted and  one  made  a  Slave.  We  do  not 
approve  of  putting  any  to  death  for  theft, 
nor  that  any  of  our  own  nation  should  be 
made  a  Slave,  a  word  that  becomes  not  an 
Englishman's  mouth."— The  Court  to  Ft.  St. 
Geo..  March  7.  In  Notes  and  JSxts.  No.  i. 
p.  18. 

1682.—"  .  .  .  making  also  proclamation 
by  beat  of  drum  that  if  anv  Slave  would 
run  away  from  us  he  should  be  free,  and 
liberty  to  go  where  they  pleased.*' — HeigeSy 
Diary,  Oct.  14 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  88], 

[  „  "There  being  a  great  number  of 
Slavee  yearly  exported  from  this  place,  to 
ye  great  grievance  of  many  persons  whose 
Children  are  very  commonly  stollen  away 
from  them,  by  those  who  are  constant 
traders  in  this  way,  the  Agent,  Ax.,  con- 
sidering the  Scandall  that  might  accrue  to 
ye  Government,  ^;,  the  great  losse  that 
many  parents  mav  undergoe  by  such 
actions,  nave  order'd  that  noe  more  Slaves 
be  sent  off  the  shoare  again.'*  —  PringUj 
Diary,  Ft.  St^  Geo.,  1st  ser.  i.  70.] 


1752.— "Sale  of  Slaves ...  Re.  10  : 1  :  3." 
—Among  Items  of  Revenue.    In  Z^on^,  84. 

1637. — "  We  have  taken  into  oonaddttratiaQ 
the  most  efiPectual  and  speedy  method  for 
supplying  our  settlements  upon  the  Wert 
Coast  with  slaves,  and  we  have  therefore 
fixed  upon  two  ships  for  that  purpose  .  .  . 
to  proosed  from  hence  to  Madagascar  to 
purchase  as  many  as  can  be  procared,  and 
the  said  ships  conveniently  carry,  who  are 
to  be  delivered  by  the  captains  of  those 
ships  to  our  agents  at  Fort  Marlborough  at 
the  rate  of  £15  a  head."— CovrC's  LeOrr  of 
Dec  8.    In  Long,  293. 

1764. — "That  as  an  inducement  to  the 
Commanders  and  Chief  Mates  to  exert 
themselves  in  procuring  as  large  a  number 
of  Slaves  as  the  Ships  can  oonvemently 
carry,  and  to  encourage  the  Sni^geons  to 
take  proper  care  of  them  in  the  paaeage, 
there  is  to  be  allowed  20  shillings  for  eveiy 
slave  shipped  at  Madagascar,  to  be  divided, 
viz.,  13s.  4d.  a  head  to  the  Commander,  and 
6s.  8d.  to  the  Chief  Mate,  also  for  erery  one 
delivered  at  Fort  Marlborough  the  Com- 
mander is  to  be  allowed  the  further  sum  of 
6e.  8d.  and  the  Chief  Mate  3s.  4d.  The 
Surgeon  is  likewise  to  be  allowed  IQs.  for 
each  slave  landed  at  Fort  Marlborooffb."— 
Cowrt*a  Letter,  Feb.  22.     In  Long,  366. 

1778.  —  Mr.  Busteed  has  given  some 
curious  extracts  from  the  charge-sheet  of 
the  Calcutta  Magistrate  in  this  year,  show- 
ing slaves  and  slave-girls,  of  Earopeans, 
Portuguese,  and  Armenians,  sent  to  the 
magistrate  to  be  punished  with  the  rattan 
for  running  away  and  such  off«Doe&,—Eehof* 
of  Old  CalaOta,  117  #esy.  [Also  see  extracts 
from  newspapers,  &c.,  in  Carvy,  Good  Old 
Days,  u.  71  segq.]. 

1782.— "On  Monday  the  29th  inst  will 
be  sold  by  auction  ...  a  hay  Buggy 
Horse,  a  Buggy  and  Harness  .  .  .  some  cut 
Diamonds,  a  quantity  of  China  Sucarvandy 
...  a  (quantity  of  the  best  DaniSi  Claret 
.  .  .  dehverable  at  Serampore;  two  Slave 
Girls  about  6  years  old  ;  and  a  great  varieiv 
of  other  articles."- /jufta  Gazette,  July  27.  " 

1786.—"  Malver,  Hair-dresser  from  Eu- 
rope, proposes  himself  to  the  ladies  of  the 
settlement  to  dress  hair  daily,  at  two  gold 
mohurs  per  month,  in  the  'latest  fasmao, 
with  gauze  flowers,  kc  He  will  also 
instruct  the  elaves  at  a  moderate  price." 
—In  Seton-Karr^i.  119.  This  was  sureW  a 
piece  of  slang.  Though  we  hear  occasioDsllyy 
in  the  advertisements  of  tiie  time,  of  dave 
boys  and  girls,  the  domestic  servants  were 
not  usually  of  that  description. 

1794.— "60  Rupees  Reward  for  tKsoovery. 

"  Run  off  about  four  Weeks  ago  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Bombay,  A  Malay  Slave 
called  Oambinff  or  Rambing.  He  stole  a 
Silk  Purse,  with  45  Vene&ns,  and  some 
Silver  Buttons.  .  .  .*'— Bombay  Conriff^ 
Feb.  22. 

SUNG,  SELINa,  n.p.  This  is  the 
name  used  in  the  Himalayan  regions 
for  a  certain  mart  in  the  direction  of 
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China  which  supplies  %'arious  articles 
of  trade.  Its  occurrence  in  Trade 
Returns  at  one  time  caused  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  ite  identity,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Si-ning  (Fu) 
in  Kan-su.  The  name  Sling  is  also 
applied,  in  Ladak  and  the  Punjab,  to 
a  stuff  of  goat's  wool  made  at  the  place 
so  called. 

c.  1780.— "Kokonor  is  also  called  Tzo- 
Ttgomhoj  which  meaDB  blue  lake.  .  .  .  The 
TibetanB  pretend  that  this  lake  belongs  to 
them,  ana  that  the  limits  of  Tibet  adjoin 
thoee  of  the  town  of  Shilin  or  Bhilingh." — 
P.  Omzio  deifa  PeimOj  E.T.  in  MaTkham's 
Tibet,  2d  ed.  314. 

1774.  —  '*The  natives  of  Kashmir,  who 
like  the  Jews  of  Europe,  or  the  Armenians 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  scatter  themseWes 
over  the  Eastern  lungdoms  of  Asia  .  .  . 
have  formed  extensive  establishments  at 
Uiasa  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
country.  Their  agents,  stationed  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  in  Bengal,  Benares, 
Nepal,  and  Kashmir,  furnish  them  with  the 
commodities  of  these  different  countries, 
which  they  dispose  of  in  Tibet,  or  forward 
to  their  associates  at  Beling,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  China."  —  Bogle's  Narrative^  in 
Mwrkham'*  Tibet,  124. 

1798. — " ...  it  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
duct of  their  looms  {i.e.  of  Tibet  and  Nepaul) 
is  as  inconsiderable  in  quantity  as  it  is 
insignificant  in  quality.  The  Joo*  (read 
T008}  or  flannel  procured  from  the  former, 
were  it  reallv  a  fabric  of  Tibet,  would 
perhaps  be  admitted  as  an  exception  to  the 
uttter  part  of  this  observation  ;  out  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  made  at  Bilixig,  a  place  situated 
on  the  western  borders  of  Cnina." — Kirk- 
patrice*  Ace.  of  Nepaul  (1811),  p.  134. 

1854. — **  List  of  Chinese  Articles  brought  to 
India.  ,  .  .  Biling,  a  soft  and  silky  woollen 
of  two  kinds  — 1.  ShirHn.  2.  GorHn."— 
CunnijigkunCs  Ladakj  241-2. 

1882.—"  Bling  is  a  *  Pitshmina '  (fine  wool) 
cloth,  manufactured  of  goat- wool,  taken 
from  Karashaihr  and  Urumchi,  and  other 
districts  of  Turkish  China,  in  a  Chinese 
town  called  BVing."^ Punjab  Trade  Report, 
App.  p.  ocxxix. 

1871.  —  "There  were  two  Calmucks  at 
Y&rkand,  who  had  belonged  to  the  suite  of 
the  Chinese  Amb&n.  .  .  .  Their  own  home 
they  say  is  Zilm"  (qu.  Zilint)  "a  country 
and  town  distant  1^  month's  journey  from 
either  Aksoo  or  Khoten,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  in  point  of  time  from  Lhassa  .  .  . 
Qtan  possesses  manufactures  of  carpets, 
horse-trappings,  pen-holders,  &c.  .  .  .  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
articles  such  as  those  described  are  imported 
occasionally  into  Ladi!nc,  under  the  name  of 
ZUm  or  Zirm  goods. 

"Now  if  the  town  of  Zilm  is  six  weeks 
journey  from  either  Lhassa  or  Aksoo,  its 
position  may  be  jessed  at." — Shaw,  Visits 
to  High  Tartary,  88. 


SLOTH,  s.  In  tbe  usual  way  of 
transferring  names  which  belong  to 
other  regions,  this  name  is  sometimes 
applied  in  S.  India  to  the  Lemur 
{lATTU  graciliBy  Jerdon). 

SNAKE-STONE,  s.  This  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  substance,  the  application 
of  which  to  tbe  part  where  a  snake-bite 
bas  taken  effect,  is  supposed  to  draw 
out  the  poison  and  render  it  innocuous. 
Such  applications  are  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
The  substances  which  have  this  re- 
putation are  usuaUy  of  a  porous  kind, 
and  when  they  have  been  chemically 
examined  have  proved  to  be  made  of 
charred  bone,  or  the  like.  Tliere  is 
an  article  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  by  Dr.  J.  Davy, 
entitled  An  Analysis  of  the  Snake-Stone^ 
in  which  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  three  different  kinds,  all 
obtained  from  Sir  Alex.  Johnstone, 
Chiei  Justice  of  Ceylon,  is  given.  (1) 
The  first  kind  was  of  round  or  oval 
form,  black  or  brown  in  the  middle, 
white  towards  the  circumference, 
polished  and  somewhat  lustrous,  and 
pretty  enough  to  1)e  sometimes  worn 
as  a  neck  ornament ;  easilv  cut  with 
a  knife,  but  not  scratched  by  the  nail. 
When  breathed  on  it  emitted  an  earthy 
smell,  and  when  applied  to  the  tongue, 
or  other  *  moist  surface,  it  adhered 
firmly.  This  kind  proved  to  be  of  lx)ne 
partially  calcined.  (2)  We  give  below 
a  quotation  regarding  the  second  kind. 
^3)  The  third  was  apparently  a  bezoar, 
(q.v.),  rather  than  a  snake-stone.  There 
is  another  article  in  the  As.  Res.  xvi. 
382  seqq.  by  Captain  J.  D.  Herbert,  on 
Zehr  Mohereh,  or  Snake-Stone.  Two 
kinds  are  described  which  were  sold 
under  the  name  given  {Zahr  witt/iro, 
where  zahr  is  *  poison,'  muhra,  *  a  kind 
of  polished  shell,'  *a  bead,'  applied  to 
a  species  of  bezoar).  Both  of  these 
were  mineral,  and  not  of  the  class  we 
are  treating  of. 

c.  1666.— "C'est  dans  cette  Ville  de  Diu 
que  se  font  les  Pinrefl  de  Cobra  si  re- 
nomm^s:  elles  sont  oompos^es  de  racines 
qu'on  bHile,  et  dont  on  amasse  les  cendres 
pour  les  mettre  avee  une  sorte  de  terre 
qu'ils  ont,  et  les  bHiler  encore  une  fois  avec 
cette  terre  ;  et  apr^  cela  on  en  fait  la  p&te 
dont  ces  Pierres  sont  form^es.  ...  II  faut 
faire  sortir  avec  une  ^^ille,  un  peu  de 
sanff  de  la  plaie.  y  appliquer  la  Pierre,  et 
I'y  laisser  Jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  tombe  d'elle 
m^me."—TheiJenot,  t.  97. 
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1678. —  "Here  are  also  those  Elephant 
Legged  St.  ThomeaiUf  which  the  unbiassed 
Enquirers  will  tell  you  chances  to  them  two 
ways:  By  the  Venom  of  a  certain  Snake, 
by  which  the  Jaugits  (see  JOGEE)  or  Pil- 
grims furnish  them  with  a  Factitious  Stone 
(which  we  call  a  snake-stone),  and  is  a 
Oounter-poyson  of  all  deadly  Bites;  if  it 
stick,  it  attracts  the  Poyson ;  and  put  into 
Milk  it  recovers  itself  again,  leaving  its 
virulency  therein,  discovered  by  its  Green- 
ness/'— FryeTf  53. 

c.  1676.— "There  is  the  Serpent's  stone 
not  to  be  forgot,  about  the  oigness  of  a 
double  (doubloon  ?) ;  and  some  are  almost 
oval,  thick  in  the  middle  and  thin  about 
the  sides.  The  Indians  report  that  it  is 
bred  in  the  head  of  certain  Serpents.  But 
I  rather  take  it  to  be  a  story  of  the  Idoloter's 
Priests,  and  that  the  Stone  is  rather  a  com- 
position of  certain  Drugs.  ...  If  the  Person 
oit  be  not  much  wounded,  the  place  must 
be  incis'd ;  and  the  Stone  being  appli'd 
thereto,  will  not  fall  off  till  it  has  orawn 
all  the  poison  to  it :  To  cleanse  it  you  must 
steep  it  in  Womans-milk,  or  for  want  of 
that,  in  Cows-milk.  .  .  .  There  are  two 
ways  to  try  whether  the  Serpent-stone  be 
true  or  false.  The  first  is,  by  putting  the 
Stone  in  your  mouth,  for  there  it  will  give 
a  leap,  and  fix  to  the  Palate.  The  other  is 
by  putting  it  in  a  glass  full  of  water ;  for  if 
the  Stone  be  true,  the  water  will  fall  a 
boy  ling,  and  rise  in  little  bubbles.  .  .  ." — 
Tai>emter,  E.T.,  Pt.  ii.  155;  [ed.  Ball,  ii. 
1521.  Tavernier  also  speaks  of  another 
snake-stone  alleged  to  be  found  behind 
the  hood  of  the  Cobra:  "This  Stone  being 
rubb'd  against  another  Stone,  yields  a  slime, 
which  being  drank  in  water,"  oc.  kc. — Ibid. 

1690.— "The  thing  which  he  carried  .  .  . 
is  a  Specific  against  the  Poison  of  Snakes 
.  .  .  and  therefore  obtained  the  name  of 
Snake-stone.  It  is  a  small  artificial  Stone. 
.  .  .  The  Composition  of  it  is  Ashes  of 
burnt  Roots,  mizt  with  a  kind  of  Earth, 
which  is  found  at  Diu.  .  .  ." — Ovington. 
260-261. 

1712.  — "Pedra  de  CJobra:  ita  dictua 
lapis,  vocabulo  a  Lusitanis  imposito,  ad- 
versus  viperarum  morsus  praestat  auxilium, 
extern^  applicatus.  In  serpente,  quod  vulgb 
•credunt,  non  invenitur,  sed  arte  secretft 
iabricatur  k  Brahmanis.  Pro  deztro  et 
felici  usu,  oportet  adesse  geminos,  ut  cum 
primus  veneno  saturatus  vi^nusculo  decidit, 
alter  surrogari  illico  in  locum  possit.  .  .  . 
-Quo  ipso  feror,  ut  istis  lapidibus  nihil 
efficacise  inesse  credam,  nisi  quam  actuali 
frigiditate  su&,  vel  absorbendo  praestant." 
— Kaempferf  Amoen,  JBxoL  395-7. 

1772.— "Being  returned  to  Roode-Zand, 
the  much  celebrated  Snake-stone  (Slanae- 
steen)  was  shown  to  me,  which  few  of  the 
farmers  here  could  afford  to  purehase,  it 
being  sold  at  a  high  price,  and  held  in  gz^oat 
esteem.  It  is  imported  from  the  Indies, 
especially  from  Malabar,  and  cost  several, 
frequently  10  or  12,  riz  dollars.  It  is 
round,  and  convex  on  one  side,  of  a  black 
•colour,  with  a  pale  ash-grey  speck  in  the 


middle,  and  tubulated  with  very  minate 
pores.  .  .  .  When  it  is  applied  to  any  part 
that  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent^  it  sticks 
fast  to  the  wound,  and  extracts  the  potsoo  ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  saturated,  it  falls  off  of 
itself.  .  .  "^Thunberg,  Travels,  E-T.  i. 
155  {A  Journey  into  Cafraria), 

1796. — "Of  the  remedies  to  which  cares 
of  venomous  bites  are  often  ascribed  in 
India,  some  are  certainly  not  less  frivxilons 
than  those  employed  in  Europe  for  the  btte 
of  the  viper ;  yet  to  infer  from  thence  that 
the  effects  of  the  poison  cannot  be  Terr 
dangerous,  would  not  be  more  rational  tikac 
to  ascribe  the  recovery  of  a  person  bitten  by 
a  Cobra  de  Capello,  to  the  application  of  a 
snake-stone,  or  to  the  words  muttered  over 
the  patient  by  a  Bramin." — Patriet  lUtafJi^ 
Account  of  Indian  Serpents^  77. 

1820.  — "Another  kind  of  raake-BtOMS 
.  .  .  was  a  small  oval  body,  smooth  aad 
shining,  externally  black,  intemaUy  grej; 
it  had  no  earthy  smeU  when  breauiea  on, 
and  had  no  absorbent  or  adhesive  power. 
By  the  person  who  presented  it  to  Sir 
Alexander  Johnstone  it  was  much  valoied, 
and  for  adequate  reason  if  true,  *it  had 
saved  the  lives  of  four  men.*" — Dr.  Dary^  in 
As.  Res.  xiii.  318. 

I860.— "The  use  of  the  Pamboo-Kaloo.  or 
snake-stone,  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  woonds^ 
by  venomous  serpents,  has  probably  been 
communicated  to  the  Singhalese  by  the 
itinerant  snake-charmers  who  resort  to  the 
island  from  the  Coast  of  Coramandel ;  and 
more  than  one  well -authenticated  instance 
of  its  successful  application  has  been  told  to 
me  by  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses.'* 
.  .  .  (These  follow.)  "...  As  to  the  anako- 
stone  itself,  I  submitted  one,  the  appUcation 
of  which  I  have  been  describing,  to  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  he  has  communicated  to  me, 
as  the  result  of  his  analysis,  his  belief  that 
it  is  'a  piece  of  charred  bone  which  has 
been  filled  with  blood,  perhaps  seyeral  times, 
and  then  charred  again.'  .  .  .  The  pioba- 
bility  is,  that  the  animal  charooal,  when 
instantaneously  applied,  may  be  sufficiently 
porous  and  absorbent  to  extract  the  venom 
from  the  recent  wound,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  blood,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  be  carried  into  the  system.  .  .  ." 
—TennenL,  CofUm,  i.  197-200. 

1861.—"  *  Have  you  been  bitten  I  *  •  Ye*, 
Sahib,'  he  replied,  calmly ;  *the  last  snake 
was  a  vicious  one,  and  it  has  bitten  me. 
But  there  is  no  danger,'  he  added,  extract- 
ing from  the  recesses  of  his  mysterions  bag 
a  small  piece  of  white  stone.  1&  he  wetted, 
and  applied  to  the  wound,  to  which  it 
seemed  to  adhere  ...  he  apparently  snf- 
fered  no  .  .  .  material  hurt.  I  was  thus 
effectually  convinced  that  snake-charming 
is  a  real  art,  and  not  merely  clever  conjuring, 
as  I  had  previously  imagined.  These  so- 
caUed  snake  stones  are  well  known  throogh- 
out  India."— ^-Co/.  T.  Lewin,  A  Fiw  on  the 
Wheel,  91-92. 

1872.— "With  reference  to  the  aaak*- 
stonea,  which,  when  applied  to  the  bites, 
are  said  to  abeorb  and  suck  oat  the  poison. 
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...  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  believe  thev 
are  perfectly  powerless  to  produce  any  such 
effect  .  .  .  wnen  we  reflect  on  the  quantity 
of  poison,  and  the  force  and  depth  with  and 
to  which  it  is  injected  .  .  .  ana  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  harried  along  in 
the  yascular  system  to  the  nenre  centres,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  that  the  application  of 
one  of  these  stones  can  be  of  h^e  use  in  a 
real  bite  of  a  deadly  snake,  and  that  a 
belief  in  their  efficacy  is  a  dangerous  de- 
lusion.'*— FayrtTf  Thanatopkidia  of  Indiay 
pp.  88,  40. 

[1880.—"  It  is  stated  that  in  the  pouch- 
like throat  appendages  of  the  older  birds 
(acUntants),  the  fang  of  a  snake  is  some- 
times to  be  found.  This,  if  rubbed  above 
the  place  where  a  poisonous  snake  has  bitten 
a  man,  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  venom 
spreading  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  body. 
Again,  it  is  believed  that  a  so-called  *  snake- 
Btone '  is  contained  within  the  head  of  the 
adjutant.  This,  if  applied  to  a  snake-bite, 
attaches  itself  to  the  punctures,  and  ex- 
tracts all  the  venom.  .  .  ." — BcUlf  Jungle 
Life,  82.] 

SNEAEBB,  s.  A  large  cup  (or 
small  basin)  with  a  saucer  and  cover. 
The  native  servants  call  it  nnigar. 
We  had  guessed  that  it  was  perhaps 
formed  in  some  way  from  Hni  in  the 
sense  of  '  china-ware,'  or  '  from  the 
same  word,  used  in  Ar.  and  Pers.,  in 
the  sense  of  *a  salver'  (see  CHINA,  s.). 
But  we  have  since  seen  that  the  wora 
is  not  only  in  Grose's  Lexicon  Bala- 
tronicumy  with  the  explanation  *  a  small 
bowl,'  hut  is  also  in  Todd.:  *A  small 
vessel  of  drink.'  A  meaker  of  punch 
is  a  term  still  used  in  several  places 
for  a  small  bowl ;  and  in  fact  it  occurs 
in  the  SpectcUor  and  other  works  of 
the  18th  century.  So  the  word  is  of 
genuine  English  origin ;  no  doubt  of 
a  semi-slang  kind. 

1714.—"  Our  little  burlesque  authors,  who 
are  the  delight  of  ordinary  readers,  generally 
abound  in  these  pert  phrases,  which  have  in 
them  more  vivacity  tnan  wit.  I  lately  saw 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  writing,  which 
gave  me  so  truly  an  idea  of  it,  that  I  could 
not  forbear  begging  a  copy  of  the  letter.  .  .  . 

"  Past  2  o'clock  and 
"  DSAB  Jack,  a  frosty  morning. 

"I  have  just  left  the  Right  Worshipful 
and  his  myrmidons  about  a  sneaker  of  5 
gallons.    Ijie  whole  magistracy  was  prettv 
well  disguised  before  I  gave  them  the  slip.'^ 
The  SpectcUor,  No.  616. 
1716.- 
"  Huffh  Peters  is  making 
A  meaker  within 
For  Luther,  Buchanan, 

John  Knox,  and  Calvin ; 
And  when  they  have  toss'd  off 
A  brace  of  full  bowls, 
3  H 


You'll  swear  you  ne'er  met 
With  honeeter  souls." 
Bp,  BumetCs  Dexeni  into  Hell.     In 
roUtieal  Ballad*  of  (he  17th  and 
l^th  eenturia.    Annotated  by  W, 
W.  WUkint,  1860,  ii.  172. 

1748.— "WUd  .  ,  .  then  retired  to  his 
seat  of  contemplation,  a  ni^ht-oellar,  where, 
without  a  single  farthing  m  his  pocket,  he 
called  for  a  meaker  of  punch,  and  placing 
himself  on  a  bench  by  himself,  he  softly 
vented  the  following  soliloquy." — Fielding, 
Jonathan  Wild,  Bk.  ii.  oh.  iv. 

1772.  —  "He  received  us  with  great 
cordiality,  and  entreated  us  all,  five  in 
number,  to  be  seated  in  a  bungalow,  where 
there  were  only  two  broken  chairs.  This 
compliment  we  could  not  accept  of ;  he  then 
ordered  five  saeakerB  of  a  mixture  which 
he  denominated  punch." — Letter  in  Forbes, 
Or.  Mem.  iv.  217. 

[SNOW  BUPEE,  8.  A  term  in  use 
in  S.  India,  which  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  a  corruption  of  the  *  Hobson- 
Jobson'  type,  it  is  an  Anglo-Indian 
corruption  of  the  Tel.  tmnauvUy 
•authority,  currency.*] 

SOFALA,  n.p.  Ar.  Sufdla,  a  district 
and  town  of  the  East  African  coast,  the 
most  remote  settlement  towards  the 
south  made  upon  that  coast  by  the 
Arabs.  The  town  is  in  S.  Lat.  20"  IC, 
more  that  2^  south  of  the  Zambesi 
delta.  The  territory  was  famous  in 
old  days  for  the  gold  produced  in  the 
interior,  and  also  for  iron.  It  was  not 
visited  by  V.  da  Gama  either  in  going 
or  returning. 

c.  1150.  —  **ThiB  section  embraces  the 
description  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
of  SoflUa.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants  are  poor, 
miserable,  and  without  resources  to  support 
them  except  iron  ;  of  this  metal  there  are 
numerous  mines  in  the  mountains  of  8of&la. 
The  people  of  the  islands  .  .  .  come  hiUier 
for  iron,  which  they  carry  to  the  continent 
and  islands  of  India  ...  for  although 
there  is  iron  in  the  islands  and  in  the  mines 
of  that  country,  it  does  not  equal  the  iron 
of  SoflUa."— JStfrtn,  i.  66. 

c.  1220.— "SoflUa  is  the  most  remote 
known  city  in  the  country  of  the  Zenj  .  .  » 
wares  are  carried  to  them,  and  left  by  the 
merchante  who  then  go  away,  and  coming 
again  find  that  the  natives  have  laid  down 
the  price  [they  are  willing  to  give]  for  every 
article  beside  it.  .  .  .  SoflsUi  gold  is  well- 
known  among  the  Zenj  merchants." — Ydkut, 
Mu*Jam  al-Buldan,  s.v. 

In  his  article  on  the  fold  country,  Yakut 
describes  the  kind  of  dumb  trade  in  which 
the  natives  decline  to  come  face  to  face 
with  the  merchants  at  greater  length.  It 
is  a  practice  that  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
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^reat  variety  of  uncivilized  races ;  e.(/.  in 
Tarious  purts  of  Africa;  in  the  ez^me 
north  of  £nrope  and  of  ABia :  in  the  Clove 
Islands ;  to  tne  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  to  the 
Poliars  of  Malabar,  and  (by  Pliny,  surely 
under  some  mistake)  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese. 
See  on  this  subject  a  note  in  Marco  PolOj 
Bk.  iv.  ch.  21 ;  a  note  by  Mr.  De  B.  Priaulx^ 
in  /.  R,  At.  Soc.f  zviii.  348  (in  which 
several  references  are  erroneously  printed) ; 
TeMient't  Ceylon,  i.  593  9eqg.;  Rawlinjon*t 
ffrrodohtSf  under  Bk.  iv.  ch.  196. 

c.  1330.— *'8olUa  is  situated  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Zenj.  According  to  the  author  of 
the  KdnUn,  the  inhabitants  are  Muslim. 
Ibn  Sayd  says  that  their  chief  means  of 
subsistence  are  the  extraction  of  gold  and  of 
iron,  and  that  their  clothes  are  of  leopard- 
skin."— ^6w(/aia,  Fr.  Tr.  i.  222. 

„  *'A  merchant  told  me  that  the 
town  of  SofUa  is  a  half  month's  march 
distant  from  Culua  (Qoilok),  and  that  from 
SofftU  to  YafI  (NQfl)  ...  is  a  month's 
march.  From  YufI  they  bring  gold-dust  to 
Sofftla."— iftn  Batuta,  ii.  192-3. 

1499.  —  "  Coming  to  Mozambique  {i.e, 
Yasco  and  his  squadron  on  their  return) 
they  did  not  desire  to  go  in  because  there 
was  no  need,  so  they  kept  their  course,  and 
being  o£f  the  coast  of  ^ofala,  the  pilots 
warned  the  officers  that  they  should  be 
alert  and  ready  to  strike  sail,  and  at  night 
they  should  keep  their  course,  with  little 
sail  set,  and  a  good  look-out,  for  just  there- 
abouts there  was  a  river  belonging  to  a 
place  called  ^fala,  whence  there  some- 
times issued  a  tremendous  squall,  which 
tore  up  trees  and  carried  cattle  and  all  into 
the  sea.  .  .  ."—Correa,  LendctSf  i.  134-135. 

1516. — ** ...  at  zviii.  leagues  from  them 
there  is  a  river,  which  is  not  very  large, 
whereon  is  a  town  of  the  Moors  called 
Softila,  close  to  which  town  the  King  of 
Portugal  has  a  fort.  These  Moors  estab- 
lished themselves  there  a  lon^  time  ago  on 
account  of  the  great  trade  m  gold,  which 
they  carry  on  with  the  Qentues  of  the 
mainland. ' — £ar6o«a,  4. 

1523.—"  Item— that  as  regards  all  the  ships 
and  goods  of  the  said  Realm  of  Urmuz,  and 
its  ports  and  vassals,  they  shall  be  secure  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  they  shall  be  as  free  to 
navigate  where  they  please  as  vassals  of  the 
King  our  lord,  save  only  that  they  shall  not 
navigate  inside  the  Strait  of  Mecca,  nor 
yet  to  ^ffala  and  the  ports  of  that  coast, 
as  that  18  forbidden  by  the  King  our  lord. 
.  .  ." — Treaty  of  Dom  Dwuia  de  Menezet, 
with  the  Kinff  of  Ormuz,  in  Botdho,  Tombo, 
«0. 

1553.— "Vasco  da  Gama  .  .  .  was  afraid 
that  there  was  some  gulf  running  far  inland, 
from  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  out. 
And  this  apprehension  made  him  so  careful 
to  keep  well  from  the  shore  that  he  passed 
without  even  seeing  the  town  of  ^ofUa,  so 
famous  in  these  jMuts  for  the  quantitT  of 
gold  which  the  Moors  procured  there  from 
the  Blacks  of  the  country  by  trade.  .  .  ."-r- 
Anros,  I.  it.  8. 


1572.- 
*' .  .  .  Fizemos  desta  costs  algum  desvio 
Deitando  para  o  p&^  toda  a  armada : 
Porque,  ventando  Noto  manso  e  frio, 
Kao  nos  apanhasse  a  agua  da  enseada. 
Que  a  costa  fax  alii  daqueUa  banda, 
Donde  a  rica  SolUa  o  ouro  manda." 

Camdet,  ▼.  73. 
By  Burton : 

**  off   from   the   ooast-line  for  a  tptSl  wa 
stood, 
till  deep  blue  water  'neath  our  kehoos 

lay; 
for  f ri^d  Notus,  in  his  fainty  mood, 
was  fam  to  drive  us  leewards  to  the  Bay 
made  in  that  quarter  by  the  crodkM  shore, 
whence  rich  Sottla  sendeth  goldea  on.** 
1666.— 

"  Mombaca  and  Quiloa  and  Melind, 
And  SoftOa,  thought  Ophir,'  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  soath." 

ParadtM  LoU^  zi.  399  aeqq. 
Milton,  it  may  be  noticed,  misplaces  the 

accent,  reading  S6fala. 

1727.— '*  Between  Delagoa  and  Moeam- 
btque  is  a  danflrerous  Sea-coast,  it  was 
formerly  known  oy  the  names  of  Saftila 
and  OuaiNO,  but  now  by  the  Porte^eK, 
who  know  that  country  best,  is  called 
Sena^^A.  ffamilUmy  i.  8  [ed.  1744]. 

SOLA,  vulg.  SOLAS,  &  This  is 
properly  Hind,  sholdy  corrupted  by  the 
Bengali  inability  to  utter  the  shibbo- 
leth, to  soldf  and  often  again  into  soiar 
by  English  people,  led  astray  by  the 
usual  **  striving  after  meaning."  Shold 
is  the  name  of  the  plant  Aexhynomene 
cupera,  L.  ^N.O.  Legumtno9ae\  and 
is  particularly  applied  to  the  light 
pith  of  that  plant,  from  which  the 
light  thick  Sola  topees,  or  pit^  hata, 
are  made.  The  material  is  also  used 
to  pad  the  roofs  of  palankina,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  sun's  power,  and 
for  various  minor  purposes,  e.^.  for 
slips  of  tinder,  for  making  modcda,  &c. 
The  word,  until  its  wide  diffusion 
within  the  last  45  years,  was  peculiar 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
Deccan  the  tni^  is  called  hkend^  M^ir. 
bhendoy  and  in  Tamil  netti,  ['breaking 
with  a  crackle.'!  Solar  hats  are  now 
often  advertised  in  London.  [Hats 
made  of  elder  pith  were  used  in  S. 
Europe  in  the  early  16th  century.  In 
Albert  Diirer's  Diary  in  the  Ndker- 
lands  (1520-21)  we  find:  ""Also  To- 
masin  has  given  me  a  plaited  hat  of 
elder-pith"  {Mrs.  HeaJUm,  Lifi  of  Al- 
brecht  DUrery  269).  Miiss  Eklen,  in 
1839,  speaks  of  Europeans  wearing 
"broad  white  feather  hats  to  keep  on 
the   sun"  (Up    the    Oountry^  iL    56). 
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Illustrations  of  the  various  shapes  of 
Sola  hats  used  in  Bengal  about  1854 
will  be  found  in  Grant^  RtLrcU  Life  in 
Bengal^  105  seq.'] 

1836.— '*  I  stopped  at  a  fisherman's,  to 
look  at  the  curiously-shaped  floats  he  used 
for  his  Tery  lai^e  and  heavy  fishiiig-nets  ; 
each  float  was  formed  of  eight  pieces  of 
flholft,  tied  together  by  the  ends.  .  .  . 
When  this  light  and  spongy  pith  is  wetted, 
it  can  be  cut  into  thin  layers,  which  pasted 
together  are  formed  into  hats;  Chinese 
paper  appears  to  be  made  of  the  same 
inakij&TVD^?  -—Waikderinggof  a  PUgrim^  ii.  100. 

1872. — *'  In  a  moment  the  flint  gave  out  a 
spark  of  fire,  which  fell  into  the  sold ;  the 
sulphur  match  was  applied  ;  and  an  ^irthen 
lamp.  .  .  ." — Oovinda  SamaTita,  i.  10. 

1878.— "My  solar  topee  (pith  hat)  was 
-whisked  away  during  the  struggle." — Life 
in  the  Mofumly  i.  lU. 

1885. — "  I  have  slipped  a  pair  of  galoshes 
OTer  my  ordinary  waUdng-boots ;  and,  with 
my  solar  topee  (or  sun  helmet)  on,  have 
ridden  tibrough  a  mile  of  deserted  streets 
and  throtiged  bazaars,  in  a  grilling  sun- 
shine."— A  Prqfessumal  Visit  in  Persictf  iit 
James's  OazetUf  March  9, 

[SOlffBA,  SOMBAT»  s.  A  present. 
Malay  saTribah-an. 

[1614.— "  Bombay  or  presents."— i?W«r, 
JLelUrs,  ii.  112. 

[1615. — "  .  .  .  concluded  rather  than  pay 
the  great  Somba  of  eight  hundred  reals.^' — 
find.  iv.  43.] 

80MBBEB0,  s.  Port,  sumbreiro. 
In  England  we  now  understand  by 
'this  word  a  broad-brimmed  hat ;  but 
in  older  writers  it  is  used  for  an 
/umbrella.  Siimmerhead  is  a  name  in 
the  Bombay  Arsenal  (as  M.-Qen. 
Keatinge  tells  me)  for  a  great  um- 
brella. I  make  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  corruption  (by  *  striving  after  mean- 
ing') of  Sombreiro,  and  it  is  a  capital 
example  of  Hobson- Jobson. 

1503.— "And  the  next  day  the  Captain- 
Maior  before  daylight  embarked  armed 
with  all  his  people  m  the  boats,  and  the 
King  (of  Cocliin)  in  his  boats  which  they 
•call  tones  (see  DONEY)  .  .  .  and  in  the  tone 
of  the  Eiuff  went  his  SombreiroB,  which 
.are  made  of  straw,  of  a  diameter  of  4  palms, 
mounted  on  very  long  canes,  some  3  or  4 
fathoms  in  height.  These  are  used  for 
state  ceremonial,  showing  that  the  King  is 
there  in  person,  as  it  were  his  pennon  or 
royal  banner,  for  no  other  lord  in  his  realm 
may  cany  the  like." — Correat  i.  378. 

1516. — **  And  besides  the  page  I  speak  of 
who  carries  the  sword,  they  ^ke  another 
page  who  cairies  a  Bombrelro  with  a  stand 
tto  shade  his  master,  and  keep  the  rain  off 


him;  and  some  of  these  are  of  silk  stuff 
finely  wrought,  with  many  fringes  of  gold, 
and  set  with  stones  and  seed  pearl.  ..." 
^Barbota,  Lisbon  ed.  2d8. 

1558. — "  At  this  time  Dom  Joige  discerned 
a  great  body  of  men  coming  towards  where 
he  was  standing,  and  amid  them  a  som- 
breiro on  a  lofty  staff,  coyering  the  bead 
of  a  man  on  horseback,  by  which  token  he 
knew  it  to  be  some  noble  person.  This 
sombreiro  is  a  fashion  in  India  ooming  from 
China,  and  among  the  Chinese  no  one  may 
use  it  but  a  gentleman,  for  it  is  a  token  of 
nobUity,  which  we  may  describe  as  a  one- 
handed  pallium  (haying  regard  to  those 
which  we  use  to  see  carried  by  four,  at  the 
reception  of  some  ^reat  Kin^  or  Prince  on 
his  entrance  into  a  city).  .  .  ."— Bonw,  HI. 
z.  9.  Then  follows  a  minute  description  of 
the  sombreiro  or  umbrella. 

[1599.—".  .  .  a  great  broad  sombrero 
or  shadow  in  their  hands  to  defend  them  in 
the  Summer  from  the  Sunne,  and  in  the 
Winter  from  the  Raina "— iTo*/.  II.  i.  261 
{Stanf.  Did,). 

[1602.->-In  his  character  of  D.  Pedro 
Mascarenhas,  the  Viceroy,  Couto  says  he 
was  anxious  to  change  certain  habits  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India :  "  One  of  these  was  to 
forbid  the  tall  sombreiros  for  warding  off 
the  rain  and  sun,  to  relieve  men  of  the 
expence  of  pacing  those  who  carried  them  ; 
he  himself  did  not  haye  one,  but  used  a 
woollen  umbrella  with  small  cords  (?),  which 
they  called  for  many  years  Mascarenhas. 
Afterwards  finding  the  sim  intolerable  and 
the  rain  immoderate,  he  permitted  the  use 
of  tall  umbrellas,  on  the  condition  that 
private  slaves  should  bear  them,  to  save  the 
wages  of  the  Hindus  who  carry  them,  and 
are  called  boys  de  sombreiro  (see  BOY)." 
—Gouto,  Dec.  VII.  Bk.  i.  ch.  12.J 

c.  1630. — "Betwixt  towns  men  usually 
travel  in  Chariots  drawn  by  Oxen,  but  in 
Towns  upon  Palamkeens,  and  with  Som- 
breros de  Sol  over  them." — Sir  T.  Herbert, 
ed.  1665,  p.  46. 

1657. — "A  cost^  du  cheval  il  y  a  un 
homroe  qui  esvente  Wistnou,  afin  qu'il  ne 
receive  point  d'incommodit^  soit  par  les 
mouches,  ou  par  la  chaleur;  et  k  chaque 
cost^  on  porte  deux  Zombredros,  afin  que 
le  Soleil  ne  luise  pas  sur  luy.  .  .  ." — Abr. 
Roger,  Ft.  Tr.  ed.  1670,  p.  2Z^. 

1673.— "None  but  the  Emperor  have  a 
Sumbrero  among  the  Moguls^— Fryer,  86. 

1727.— "The  Portuguese  ladies  .  .  .  sent 
to  beg  the  Favour  that  he  would  pick  them 
out  some  lusty  Dwtek  men  to  carry  their 
Palenqueens  and  Somereras  or  Umbrellas." 
^A.  Hamilton,  i.  888;  [ed.  1744,  i.  340]. 

1768-71.— "Close  behind  it,  followed  the 
heir-apparent,  on  foot,  under  a  sambreel, 
or  sunshade,  of  state." — Stavorinus,  E.T. 
i.87. 

[1845.— "  No  open  umbrellas  or  summer- 
heads  allowed  to  pass  through  the  ntes."— 
Public  Notice  on  Oates  of  SomJbay  Town,  in 
Douglas,  Glimpses  <^  Old  Bombay,  86.] 
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80MBBEB0,  CHANNEL  OF 
TMK,  n.p.  The  channel  between  the 
northern  part  of  the  Nicobar  group, 
and  the  southern  part  embracing  tne 
Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  has  haa  this 
name  since  the  early  Portuguese  days. 
The  oriffin  of  the  name  is  ^ven  by 
A.  Hamilton  below.  The  indications 
in  C.  Federici*and  Hamilton  are  prob- 
ably not  accurate.  They  do  not  agree 
with  those  given  by  Horsburgh. 

1666.^"  Si  passa  per  il  canale  di  Nicubar, 
ouero  per  queUo  del  Sombrero,  li  quali  son 
per  mezzo  Tisola  di  Sumatra.  .  .  ." — C, 
t'ederici,  in  Ratmuioj  iii.  S91. 

1727.—'*  The  lalandB  off  thiB  Part  of  the 
Coaat  are  the  Nicobcan.  .  .  .  The  northern- 
most'  CluBter  is  low,  and  are  called  the 
CamicuhaTi,  .  .  .  The  middle  Cluster  is 
fine  champain  Ground,  and  all  but  one, 
well  inhabited.  They  are  called  the 
Somerera  Islands,  beoiuse  on  the  South 
End  of  the  largest  Island,  is  an  Hill  that 
resembleth  the  top  of  an  Umbrella  or 
Somerera.  "~ii.  ffamilton,  ii.  68  [ed.  1744]. 

1843.— ''Sombrero  Channel,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Islands  of  Katchull  and 
Nonoowry,  and  by  M erre  or  Passage  Island 
on  the  l^uth  side,  is  yerj  safe  and  about 
seven  leagues  wide." — Horsburgh^  ed.  1843, 
ii.  59-60. 

SONAPABANTA,  n.p.  This  is  a 
quasi-classical  name,  of  Indian  origin, 
used  by  the  Burmese  Court  in  State 
documents  and  formal  enumerations 
of  the  style  of  the  King,  to  indicate 
the  central  part  of  his  dominions  ;  Skt. 
Suva/ma  (Pali  Sona)  prdnta  (or  perhaps 
apardnta\  *  golden  frontier-land,'  or 
something  like  that.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
names  which  gave  ori^n  to  the  Chrysi 
of  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  notable,  tnat 
the  same  series  of  titles  embraces  T(Mfn- 
hadlpa  (* Copper  Island'  or  Renon) 
which  is  also  represented  by  the  Chal- 
citis  of  Ptolemy.  [Also  see  J.  G.  Scott, 
Upper  Burma  Gazetteer^  i.  pt.  i.  103.] 

(Ancient).  —  "There  were  two  brothers 
resident  in  the  country  called  Suniparanta, 
merchants  who  went  to  trade  with  500 
wagons.  .  .  ." — Legends  of  Octama  Brtddha, 
in  Hardy**  Manual  of  BvddJUsm,  259. 

1636. — "All  comprised  within  the  gpreat 
districts  ...  of  Tsa-Koo,  Tsa-lan,  Laygain, 
Phoung-len,  Eal^,  and  Thonng-thwot  is 
constituted  the  Kingdom  of  Tlinna-paranta. 
All  within  the  great  districts  of  Pagl^n. 
Ava,  Penya,  and  Myen-Zain,  is  oonstituted 
the  kingdom  of  Tampadewa.  ..."  (&c.>— 
From  an  iTUcription  at  (he  Great  Pagoda 
of  Khoug-Mhoo-dau,  near  Ava  ;  from  the 
MS,  Journal  of  Major  H.  Bumey,  accom- 


panying a  Letter  from  him,  dated  lltfa  Sep- 
tember, 18S0,  in  the  Foreign  Office,  Galcatta. 
Bumey  adds:  "The  Ministers  told  me  that 
by  Tlinnaparanta  they  mean  all  the  ooun- 
tnes  to  the  northward  of  Ara,  and  by  Taaipa- 
dewa  all  to  the  southward.  Bat  this  in- 
scription shows  that  the  Ministers  themaelTes 
do  not  exactly  understand  what  countries 
are  comprised  in  Thnnapaiaiita  and 
T&mpa-dewa." 

1767.—"  The  King  despotick ;  of  gmt 
Merit,  of  great  Power,  Lord  of  the  Goon- 
tries  Thonapgrondah,  Tompdevah,  and 
Gamboja,  Sovereign  of  the  Kingdom  of 
BURAGHMAOH  (Bnzma),  the  Kingdom  of 
Slam  and  Hughen  (?),  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Caaaay." — Letter  from  the  King  of  Burmoy 
in  Dalrymple,  Or,  Rep,  i.  106. 

1795.— "The  Lord  of  Earth  and  Air,  the 
Monarch  of  extensive  Countries,  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Kingdoms  of  Bonahpaxindi, 
Tombadeva.  .  .  .  etc.  .  .  ." — Letter  from 
tke  King  to  Sir  John  Shore,  in  Syma,  487. 

1855.  —  "  His  great,  glorious  and  most 
excellent  Majesty,  who  reigns  over  the 
Kingdoms  of  ThnnaparaDta,  TampadMYa^ 
and  all  the  great  umbrella-wearing  chiefis 
of  the  Eastern  countries,  the  King  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  Lord  of  the  Celestial  Elephantfy 
and  Master  of  many  white  Elephants,  and 
great  Chief  of  Righteousness.  .  .  .** — Kin^s^ 
Letter  to  the  Qovtmor-Oeneral  (Lord  Dal- 
housie),  Oct.  2, 1855. 

S0MTHAL8,  n.p.  Properly  SnnfaZfi, 
[the  name  being  said  to  come  from  a 

5 lace  called  &umi,  now  Silda  in 
[ednipur,  where  the  tribe  remained 
for  a  long  time  {DaJUon^  De$er.  Etk. 
210-11)1.  The  name  of  a  non-Airan 
people  belonging  to  the  Kolarian  claas, 
extensively  settled  in  the  hiUy  oonntxy 
to  the  west  of  the  Hoogly  K.  and  to 
the  south  of  Bha^lpnr,  ^rom  which 
they  extended  to  fialasore  at  interval, 
sometimes  in  considerable  masses,  but 
more  generally  much  scattered.  The 
territory  in  which  they  are  chiefly 
settled  is  now  formed  into  a  aeparatV 
district  called  Santal  Platganas,  and 
sometimes  SantiUia.  Their  settlement 
in  this  tract  is,  however,  auite  mcMlera ; 
they  have  emigrated  thitner  from'  the 
S.W.  In  Dr.  F.  Buchanan's  statistical 
account  of  Bhagalpur  and  its  Hill 
people  the  Santals  are  not  mentioned. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  tribe  that, 
we  have  found  is  in  Mr.  Sutherland's 
Report  on  the  Hill  People,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Long.  No 
date  is  given  there,  but  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Man's  book,  quoted  below,  that 
the  date  is  1817.  [The  word  is,  bow- 
ever,  much  older  than  this.  Forbes 
(Or.  Mem,  ii.  374  $eq,)  gives  an  account 
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taken  from  Lord  Teignmouth  of  witch 
tests  among  the  Soontaar. 

[1798. — ",  .  .  amongst  a  wild  and  un- 
lettered tribe,  denominated  Soontaar,  who 
have  reduced  the  detection  and  trial  of 
persona  suspected  of  witchcraft  to  a  system." 
— ^*.  Res.  IV.  859.] 

1817. — "For  several  years  many  of  the 
industrious  tribes  called  Sonthnn  have 
established  themselves  in  these  forests,  and 
have  been  clearing  and  bringing  into  culti- 
vation large  tracts  of  lands.  .  .  ."^Suther- 
laiuTi  Report^  quoted  in  Lcng^  569. 

1867. — "This  system,  indicated  and  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Eden,*  was  carried  out  in 
Its  integrity  under  Mr.  (George  Yule,  C.B., 
by  whose  able  management,  with  Messrs. 
Bobinson  and  Wood  as  his  deputies,  the 
Sonthals  were  raised  from  misery,  dull 
despair,  and  deadly  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  been  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  India  under  the  British  rule. 
The  Regulation  Courts,  with  their  horde 
of  leeches  in  the  shape  of  badly  paid,  and 
-corrupt  Amlah  (Omlah)  and  pettifogging 
Mooktears,  were  abolished,  and  in  uieir 
place  a  Number  of  active  English  gentlemen, 
termed  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Yule,  were  set  down  among  the 
BonthaiB,  with  a  Code  of  Regulations  drawn 
4ip  by  that  gentleman,  the  pith  of  which 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  *To  have  no  medium  between  the  Son- 
thai^  and  the  Hi^Miw,  t.«.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 

"  *  To  patiently  hear  any  complaint  made 
by  the  Sonthal  from  his  own  mouth,  with- 
out an^  written  petition  or  charge  whatever, 
and  without  any  Amlah  or  C^urt  at  the 
time. 

"  *  To  carrv  out  all  criminal  work  by  the 
aid  of  the  villagers  themselves,  who  were  to 
brinff  in  the  accused,  with  the  witnesses, 
to  uie  Hakim,  who  should  immediately 
attend  to  their  statements,  and  punish  them, 
if  found  guilty,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
law.' 

"These  were  some  of  the  most  important 
of  the  golden  rules  carried  out  bv  men 
who  recognised  the  responsibility  of  their 
situation ;  and  with  an  adored  chief,  in  the 
shape  of  Yule,  for  their  ruler,  whose  firm, 
judicious,  and  eentlemanly  conduct  made 
them  work  with  willing  hearts,  their  en- 
deavours were  crowned  with  a  success  which 
far  exceeded  Uie  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine.  .  .  ."— iSbnMo/ta  and  the  Sonitudty 
by  S,  O.  Man,  Barristerat-Law,  kc.  Cal- 
<mtta,  1867,  pp.  125-127. 

SOODRA,  SOODBB,  s.  Skt.  gudra, 
[usually  derived  from  root,  silc,  *  to  be 
afflicted,'  but  probably  of  non- Aryan 
origin].  The  ^theoretical)  Fourth 
Caste  of  the  Hindus.    In  South  India, 

*  This  is  apparently  a  mistake.  The  proposals 
were  certainly  original  with  Mr.  Tule. 


there  being  no  claimants  of  the 
2nd  or  3rd  classes,  the  highest  castes 
among  the  ^so-called)  JSudroi  come 
next  after  tne  Bramnans  in  social 
rank,  and  ivdra  is  a  note  of  respect, 
not  of  the  contrary  as  in  Northern 
India. 

1630.— "The  third  Tribe  or  CSasL  called 
the  Shudderies."— 2x>tY2»  Display,  Ac.,  oh. 
xii. 

1651. — "  Ia  quatri^me  lign^  est  celle  des 
Ckmdzaes;  elle  est  oompM^  du  commun 
peuple :  cette  lignte  a  sous  soy  beauooup  et 
diverses  fanuUes,  dont  une  chacune  pretend 
surpasser  Tautre.  .  .  ."— u4&r.  Roger,  Fr. 
ed.  1670,  p.  8. 

[c.  1665.  —  "  The  fourth  caste  is  called 
CharadOB  or  Soudxa."— Taveniier,  ed.  Ball, 
ii.  184. 

[1667.—".  .  .  and  fourthly,  the  tribe  of 
Seydra,  or  artisans  and  labourers. " — Bemiar, 
ed.  CmtslaJble,  325.] 

1674.— "The  .  .  .  Chndzer (these are  the 
Nayres)." — Faaria  y  Sousa,  ii.  710. 

1717.— "The  Brahmens  and  the  Tsehad- 
diren  are  the  proi>er  persons  to  satisfy  your 
Enquiries." — Phillips,  An  AceourU  of  the  Re- 
ligion, kc.,  14. 

1858. — "  Such  of  the  Aborigines  as  yet  re- 
mained were  formed  into  a  fourth  class,  the 
Ondra,  a  class  which  has  no  rights,  but  only 
duties." — Whitney,  Or,  and  Ling.  Studies, 
ii.  6. 

1867.— "  A  Brahman  does  not  stand  aloof 
from  a  Boadra  with  a  keener  pride  than  a 
Greek  Christian  shows  towards  a  Copt." — 
Dixon,  Ifew  America,  7th  ed.  i.  276. 

SOOJEE,  800JT,  s.  Hind,  mfi, 
[which  comes  probably  from  Skt. 
stLci,  *pure'];  a  word  curiously  mis- 
interpreted ("the  coarser  part  of 
pounded  wheat")  by  the  usually  ac- 
curate Shakespear.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
fine  flour,  made  from  the  heart  of  the 
wheat,  used  in  India  to  make  bread 
for  European  tables.  It  is  prepared 
by  grinding  between  two  nuUstones 
which  are  not  in  close  contact.  [Suji  ^ 
"is  a  ^nular  meal  obtained  by* 
moistening  the  crain  overnight,  then 
grinding  it.  Tne  fine  flour  passes 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  leaving  the 
Suji  and  bran  above.  The  latter  is 
got  rid  of  by  winnowing,  and  the 
round,  granular  meal  or  Suji,  com- 
posed of  the  harderpieces  of  the  grain, 
remains"  (Watt.  Econ.  Diet.  VI.  pt. 
iv.  167).]  It  is  the  semolina  of  Italy^. 
Bread  made  from  this  was  called  in 
Low  Latin  simeUa;  Qerm.  Semmd- 
brddchenj  and  old  English  «tmn«^cakes. 
A  kind  of  porridge  made  with  ioojee 
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is    often    called   ioojee   simply.      (See 
BOLOVa.) 

1810.—*'  Bread  is  not  made  of  floor,  but 
of  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  whioh  is  rory 
fine,  ground  into  what  is  called  MMijy.  .  .  . 
Soojy  is  frequently  boiled  into  *  stirabout ' 
for  oreakfast,  and  eaten  with  milk,  salt,  and 
butter;  though  some  of  the  more  sealous 
may  be  seen  to  moisten  it  with  porter." — 
Wi/liamsoti,  r.if.  u.  1S5-136. 

1878.— "  Svjee  flour,  ground  coarse,  and 
water."— Z,t/«  in  the  MqfwsU,  i.  218. 

SOORKT,  s.  Pounded  brick  used 
to  mix  with  lime  to  form  a  hydraulic 
mortar.  Hind,  from  Pers.  lurkkiy '  red- 
stuff.' 

c.  1770. — **The  terrace  roofs  and  floors 
of  the  rooms  are  laid  with  fine  pulverized 
stones,  which  they  call  mrkee;  these  are 
mixed  up  with  lime-water,  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  molasses,  and  in  a  short  time  grow 
as  hard  and  as  smooth,  as  if  the  whole  were 
one  laige  stone." — Stavorinus^  E.T.  i.  514. 

1777.  —  "The  inquiry  verified  the  infor- 
mation. We  found  a  large  groun  of  miser- 
able objects  confined  by  order  of  Mr.  Mills ; 
some  were  simply  so ;  some  under  sentence 
from  him  to  beat  Btlkej"— Report  o/Impey 
and  otherSf  quoted  in  Stephen  t  Nuncomar 
and  Impeyy  ii.  201. 

1784.— "One  lack  of  9-inch  bricks,  and 
about  1400  maunds  of  floorky."— iVofo/n. 
in  Seton-Karr,  i.  34  ;  see  also  ii.  15. 

1811.—"  The  road  from  Calcutta  to  Barac- 
pore  .  .  .  like  all  the  Bengal  roads  it  is 
paved  with  bricks,  with  a  layer  of  BOll^, 
or  broken  bricks  over  them." — Solvynt,  Lea 
HindouSf  iii.  The  word  is  misused  as  well 
as  miBwritten  here.  The  substance  in  ques- 
tion is  khoa  (q.  v.). 

SOOBMA,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
iurma,  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  used 
for  the  purpose  of  darkening  the  eyes. 
kuhl  of  the  Arabs,  the  dimmx  and 
stiinum  of  the  ancients.  With  this 
Jezebel  "painted  her  eyes'*  (2  Kingsy 
ix.  30  ;  Jeremiah,  iv.  30  R.V.)  "With 
it,  I  believe,  is  often  confounded  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  which  in  N.  India 
is  called  soormee  (ee  is  the  feminine 
termination  in  Hindust.^  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  the  former  :  a  mistake 
not  of  recent  occurrence  only,  as 
Sprengel  says,  *  Distinguit  vero  Plinius 
mar&m  a  femind*"  (Royle,  on  Ant.  of 
Hindu  Medicine,  100).  [See  WaU, 
Earn.  Diet.  i.  271.] 

[1766.— "The  powder  is  called  by  them 
tnrma:  which  they  pretend  refreshes  and 
cools  the  e^re,  besides  exciting  its  lustre, 
by  the  ambient  blackness."— (7ro«r,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  142.] 


[1829. — "Boonna,  or  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, is  found  on  the  western  frontier.'* — 
Tody  AnnaU,  Calcutta  reprint,  i.  18. 

[1832. — "Sulxnali — A  prepared  permanent 
black  dye,  from  antimony.  .  .  ." — Mn, 
Meet  Hauan  AU,  ObservaUont,  ii.  72.] 

SOOSDS,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers.  tuH^ 
Some  kind  of  silk  cloth,  but  we  know 
not  what  kind.  [Sir  G.  Birdwood 
{Induttr.  Arts,  246)  defines  sums  as 
"fine-coloured  cloths,  made  chiefly  at 
Battala  and  Sialkote,  striped  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp  with  silk,  or 
cotton  lines  of  a  different  colour,  the 
cloth  being  called  dokanni  [dckkdfii\ 
'  in  two  stripes '  if  the  stripe  has  two 
lines,  if  three,  Hnkanni  \tvMAni\t  and 
so  on."  In  the  Pimjab  it  is  'a  striped 
stuff  used  for  women's  trousers.  Thi* 
is  made  of  fine  thread,  and  is  one  of 
the  fabrics  in  which  English  thread  is 
now  largely  used'  {Franci*,  Mtm.  on 
CotUm  Manufactures,  7).  A  silk  fabric 
of  the  same  name  is  made  in  the 
N.W.P.,  where  it  is  classed  as  a  variety 
of  didrMidiui,  or  check  {Yun^  All, 
Mon.  on  SiUc,  93).  Forbes  Watson 
(Textile  Manufactures,  85)  speaks  of 
Souse«  as  chiefly  employed  for  trouser- 
inff,  being  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
silK.  The  word  seems  to  derive  its 
origin  from  Susa,  the  Biblical  Shushan, 
the  capital  of  Susiana  or  Elam,  and 
from  the  time  of  Darius  I.  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Achaemenian  kings. 
There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
fabrics  from  Babylon  were  largely 
exported  in  early  times.  Such  was 
perhaps  the  "Babylonish  garment'' 
found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21),  which  the 
R.V.  marg.  translates  as  a  "mantle  of 
Shinar'').  This  a  writer  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  Bible  calls  "  robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  them- 
selves ornamented  with  embroidery** 
(i.  452).  These  Babylonian  fabncs 
have  been  often  described  (see  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  BabyUm,  537  ;  Masnero^ 
Davm  of  Civ.,  470,  758  ;  Encycl,  Bi6l.  ii. 
1286  seq.j'  Frazer,  Pausanias,  iii.  545 
seq.).  An  early  reference  to  this  old 
trade  in  costly  cloths  will  be  found  in 
the  quotation  from  the  Periplus  under 
CHINA,  which  has  been  discussed  by 
Sir  H.  Yule  (Introd.  to  Gill,  Biver  if 
Golden  Sand,  ed.  1883,  p.  88  seq.y 
This  SUH  cloth  appears  m  a  log  of 
1746  as  Soacie,  ana  was  known  to  the 
Portuguese  in  1550  as  Soi^iM  (/.  R, 
As.  Soc.,  Jan.  1900,  p.  158.)] 
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[1667.—" ...  2  patch  of  ye  finest  with 
what  ooloon  you  thinke  haiuisome  for  my 
own  wear  Chockoles  and  munM."— In  YuU, 
Hedges'  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  oolzii. 

[1690.— "It  (Suratt)  is  renown'd  ...  for 
Soooeyi.  .  .  r^Ovingtmij  218. 

[1714-20.— In  an  inventory  of  Sir  J.  Pel- 
lowes  :  "  A  Snsa  window-curtain."  —  2nd 
«er.  iVr.  dfeQ.  Ti.244.] 

1784.  —  "  Four  cassimeers  of  different 
colours ;  Patna  dimity,  and  striped  Sooiies." 
—In  Seton-Karr,  i.  42. 

SOPHY,  n.p.  The  name  by  which 
the  King  of  Persia  was  long  known  in 
Europe— "The  Sophy^  as  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  was  "  The  Turk  "  or  "  Grand 
Turk,"  and  the  King  of  Delhi  the 
"Great  Mogul."  This  title  repre- 
sented Sufty  Safam,  or  Saf%  the  name 
of  the  aynasty  which  reigned  over 
Persia  for  more  than  two  centuries 
(1449-1722,  nominally  to  1736).  The 
nrst  king  of  the  family  was  Isma'il, 
claiming  descent  from  'Ali  and  the 
Imams,  through  a  long  line  of  persons 
of  saintly  reputation  at  Ardebil.  The 
surname  of  SuH  or  Safi  assumed  by 
Isma'il  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  Shaikn  Safi-ud-din, 
the  first  of  his  more  recent  ancestors 
to  become  famous,  and  who  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Sufis  or  philosopnic 
devotees.  After  Isma'il  the  most 
famous  of  the  dynasty  was  Shah 
Abbas  (1685-1629). 

c.  1524.— *'  Susiana,  quae  est  Shushan  Pala- 
tium  iHud  regni  Sophii." — Abraham  PeriUoly 
in  Hyde^  Syntagma  Distttrtt.  i.  76. 

1560.— "De  que  o  Sufi  foy  oontente,  e 

mandou  gente  em  su  ajuda." — Tereeiroy  ch.  i. 

„      '*Quae  regiones  nomine  Persiae  ei 

regnantur  quem  Turcae  Chi$ltha»,  noe  Bophi 

▼ooamus." — £u*be<j,  JSpist,  iii.  (171). 

1561.— "The  Queenes  Maieeties  LeUert  to 
the  great  Sophy  qfPertia,  eeni  by  M.  Anthonie 
lenkinflon. 

"Elizabetha  Dei  g^tia  Angliae  Franciae 
et  Hiberinae  Regina,  kc,  Potentissimo  et 
inuictiBrimo  Prindpi,  Magno  Sophi  Persa- 
mm,  Medorum,  Hircanomm,  Carmano« 
mm,  Margianoram,  populorum  ois  et  yltra 
T^'grim  fluuium,  et  omnium  intra  Mare  Cas- 

Sum  et  Perricum  Sinum  nationum  atque 
»ntium  Imperatori  aalutem  et  rerum  proe- 
perarum  foeticissimum  incrementum.— In 
HakL  i.  881. 

[1668.— "The  Kins  of  Persia  (whom  here 
we  call  the  great  Sophy)  is  not  there  so 
called,  but  is  called  the  Shaugh.  It  were 
dangerous  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  Sophy, 
because  that  Sophy  in  the  Persian  tonsrue  is 
a  beggar,  and  it  were  as  much  as  to  caU  him 
The  great  beggar." — Offfrey  Duehet,  ibid, 
i.  447.] 


1686.— "And  all  the  Kings  continued  so 
with  the  name  at  Xa,  which  in  Persia  is  a 
King,  and  Ishmael  is  a  proper  name,  where* 
by  Xa  Ismael,  and  Xa  Thamas  are  as  much 
as  to  say  King  Ismael,  and  King  Thamas, 
and  of  the  Turkee  and  Bumes  are  called 
Sufljr  or  Soliy,  which  signifieth  a  great 
Captaine."  —  Linschoten,,  ch.  xxvii. ;  [Hok. 
Soc.  i.  173]. 

1601.— 

"  Sir  Toby,  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil : 
I  have  not  seen  sucn  a  firago  .  .  . 

"They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the 
Sophy.  —2V«(/?A  Nigkt,  III.  iv. 

Jc.  1610.— "This  King  or  Sophy,  who  i» 
led  the  Great  ChaA,  —Pyrard  de  Laval, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  253.] 

1619.— "Alia  porta  di  Sciah  Sofl,  si 
sonarono  nacchere  tutto  il  giomo:  ed  in- 
somnia tutta  la  cittk  e  tutto  il  popolo  and^ 
in  allef^rezza,  oonoorrendo  infinita  gente  alia 
meschita  di  Schia  Sofl,  a  far  Ghratiarum 
aetionem,"^P,  delta  Voile,  i.  808. 

1626.— 
"  Were  it  to  brihg  the  Great  Turk  bound  in 
chains 

Through  France  in  triumph,  or  to  couple 


The  Sophy  and  great  Prester-John  to- 

geUier ; 
I  would  attempt  it." 

Beaum,  4c  Fletch.,  The  Noble  QerUU^ 
many  v.  1. 

c.  1630.— "Ismael  at  his  Coronation  pro- 
claim'd  himself  King  of  Persia  bv  the 
name  of  Pot-shaw  lV£aMhXW)-Is7nael-io^hj, 
Whence  that  word  Sophy  was  borrowed  is 
much  controverted.  Whether  it  be  from 
the  Armenian  idiom,  signifying  WooU,  of 
which  the  Shashes  are  made  that  ennobled 
his  new  oider.  Whether  the  name  was 
from  Sophy  lus  grandsire,  or  from  the  Greek 
word  Sophos  imposed  upon  Aydar  at  his  con- 
quest Of  Tr^nzond  by  the  Greeks  there,  I 
know  not.  Since  then,  many  have  called  the 
Kin^  of  Persia  Sophy's  :  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  it ;  since  Imnad's  son,  grand  and  great 
grandsons  Kings  of  Persia  never  continued 
that  name,  till  this  that  now  reigns,  whose 
name  indeed  is  Soffee,  but  casuall."— <9ir  T. 
Herbert,  ed.  1638,  &6. 

1648.—"  Y  avoit  vn  Ambassadeur  Persien 
oui  auoit  est^  enuoy^  en  Europe  de  la  part 
an  Grand  Sophy  Roy  de  Perse." — Moeqitet, 
Voyages,  269. 

1665.— 
"  As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe. 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains 
Retires;   or  Bactrian   Sophy,   from  the 

homs 
Of   Turkish   crescent,    leaves    all    waste 

heyond 
The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen.  ..." 

Paradise  Lost,  x.  431  seqq. 

1673.— "But  the  Svffee's  Vicar^^eneral 
is  by  his  Place  the  Second  Person  in  the 
Empire,  and  always  the  first  Minister  of 
State."— Frv<T  338. 


SOUBA,  SOOBAH, 


866         SOUBADAR,  SUBADAR. 


1681. — ^^La  (^uarta  parte  comprehende  el 
Beyno  de  Persia,  cuyo  Sefior  se  llama  en 
estos  tiempoB,  el  Gran  Sophi." — Martinet, 
Compendio,  6. 

1711.— "In  Consideration  of  the  Com- 
pany's good  Sendees  .  .  .  they  had  half  of 
the  Customs  of  Gombt'oon  given  them,  and 
their  suocessoiB,  by  a  Firman  from  the  Sophi 
or  Emperor.'* — Lockyer^  220. 

1727.  — *' The  whole  Reign  of  the  last 
SopUi  or  King,  was  managed  bv  such 
Vermin,  that  the  Batlowches  and  McLchrans 
.  .  .  threw  off  the  Yoke  of  Obedience  first, 
and  in  full  Bodies  fell  upon  their  Neigh- 
bours in  Garamania," — A,  ffamUlon,  i.  108  ; 
[ed.  1744,  i..l05]. 

1815.—"  The  Snffayean  monarchs  were 
revered  and  deemed  holy  on  account  of 
their  descent  from  a  saint." — McUeolm^  H, 
c/Pert,u.m, 

1828.—"  It  is  thy  happy  destiny  to  follow 
in  the  train  of  that  onlliant  star  whose 
light  shall  shed  a  lustre  on  Persia,  unknown 
since  the  days  of  the  earlier  Soofeee." — 
J,  B,  Fnutr,  Tht  Ktwdibasky  i.  192. 

SOUBA,  SOOBAH,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  suba.  A  large  Division  or 
Province  of  the  Mogul  Empire  {e,g. 
the  Subah  of  the  Deccan,  the  Stihah  of 
Beiu^l).  The  word  is  also  frequently 
used  as  short  for  Subaddr  (see  SOUBA- 
DAB),  'the  Viceroy'  (over  a  K&ba).  It 
is  also  "among  the  Marathas  some- 
times applied  to  a  smaller  division 
comprising  from  5  to  8  tarafs"  (Wilson). 

c.  1594. — ''In  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
ma^'esty's  reign,  his  dominions  consisted  of 
105  Sircars.  .  .  .  The  empire  was  then 
parcelled  into  12  grand  divisions,  and  each 
was  committed  to  the  government  of  a 
Soobadar  .  .  .  upon  which  occasion  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world  distributed  12  Lacks 
of  beetle.  The  names  of  the  Soobahs  were 
Allahabad,  Agra,  Owdh,  Ajmeer,  Ah- 
medabad,  Bahar,  Bengal,  Dehly,  Cabul, 
Lahoor,  Multan,  and  Malwa:  when  his 
majesty  conquered  Berar,  Ehandeess,  and 
Ahmednagur,  they  were  formed  into  three 
Soobahs,  increasinj^  the  number  to  15." — 
AyeetL,  ed.  Qladwiuj  ii.  1-5;  fed.  JarretL 
ii.  115]. 

1753.— "  Princes  of  this  rank  are  called 
Subahs.  Nitam  al  muluci  was  Subah  of 
the  Decan  (or  Southern)  provinces.  .  .  .  The 
Nabobs  of  Condanore^  Cudapahy  CarruUicay 
Talorey  &c.,  the  Kings  of  Tritckincpolyy 
Mywrty  Tanjore,  are  subject  to  this  Subah- 
flhip.  Here  is  a  subject  ruling  a  lander 
empire  than  any  in  Europe,  excepting  that 
of  the  Muscovite."— Orm«,  FragmmUy  398- 
899. 

1760.  — "Those  Emirs  or  Nabobs,  who 
^vem  great  Provinces,  are  stiled  Subahs, 
which  imports  the  same  as  Lord- Lieutenants 
or  Vice-Roys."- Jf<motr«  qf  the  Revolution, 
in  Bengal,  p.  6. 


1763.— "From  the  word  Souball,  signi- 
fying a  province,  the  Vioerov  of  this  vast 
territory  (the  Decoan)  is  called  Sofobabdar, 
and  by  the  Europeans  improperly  Bffntmh  " 
—Orme,  i.  36. 

1765.  — "Let  us  have  done  with  tiiia 
ringing  of  changes  upon  SoabaliB;  there's 
no  end  to  it.  Let  us  boldly  dars  to  be 
Soabah  ourselves.  .  .  "—MolweU^  HiM. 
JBvenU,  kc,,  i  188. 

1788.— "They  broke  their  treaty  with 
him,  in  which  they  stipulated  to  pay 
400,0002.  a  year  to  the  Subah  of  Bengal.^— 
Byrhe*t  Speech  on  Foae^i  India  Bill,  Works. 
iii.  468. 

1804. — "It  is  impossible  for  persona  to 
have  behaved  in  a  more  shuffling  maimer 
than  the  Soabah's  servants  have.  .  .  ."— 
Wellington,  ed.  1887,  iii.  11. 

1809.— "These  (piUars)  had  been  remored 
frcnn  a  sacred  builaing  by  Monsieur  Da^etx, 
when  he  assumed  the  rank  of  Sonbu." — 
Lord  ValenUa,  i.  873. 

1823.— "The  Delhi  Sovereigns  whose  vast 
empire  was  divided  into  Sofobahs,  or 
Governments,  each  of  which  was  roled  by 
a  Soabahdar  or  Viceroy."- if(i/a*/«h  Cent, 
IndiOj  i.  2. 

SOUBADAB,    SUBADAB,    & 

Hind,  from  Pers.  KSbaddr^  *  one  holding 
a  gOba '  (see  SOXTBA). 

a.  The  Viceroy,  or  Governor  of  a 
gSba, 

b.  A  local  commandant  or  chief 
officer. 

c.  The  chief  native  officer  of  a 
company  of  Sepoys  ;  under  the  original 
constitution  of  such  companies,  its 
actual  captain. 

a.  See  SOUBA. 

1673.— "The  SnUdarof  the  Town  being 
a  Person  of  Quality  ...  he  (the  Amhai- 
sador)  thought  good  to  give  him  a  Visit.'* — 
Fryer,  77. 

1805.—"  The  first  thing  that  the  Svbidar 
of  Vire  Rajendra  Pettah  did,  to  m]^  utter 
astonishment,  was  to  come  up  and  give  me 
such  a  shake  by  the  hand,  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  Scotsman."  —  Letter  in 
Leyden*s  Life,  49. 

C.-— 

1747.— "14th  September  .  .  .  Read  the 
former  from  Tellicherry  adviaeing  that  .  .  . 
in  a  day  or  two  they  shall  despatch  another 
Subidlf  with  129  more  Sepoys  to  cor  assist- 
ance."—MS.  OonnUiaHons  at  Fori  SL  Dtuid, 
in  India  Office* 

1760.— "One  was  the  Subabdar,  eoaiva- 
lent  to  the  Captain  of  a  Company. " — Onn«^ 
ui.  610. 

c.  1785.—".  .  .  the  Snhahdan  or  oon* 
manding  officers  of  the  black  troope.** — 
Carrxwctoli,  L.  qf  Olive,  iii.  174. 
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1787.— "A  Troop  of  Native  Cavalry  on 
^ho  praaent  EstaolishmeDt  oonnste  of  1 
^European  Subaltern,  1  European  Sei^jeant, 
1  Sobidar,  3  JemacUun,  4  HavUdarSj  4 
Caiques  (naik),  1  Trumpeter,  1  Famer, 
and  68  Privates."  —  i2^n«.  far  the  H<m. 
Cam.'p.*i  BUuh  Troops  on  the  Coast  qf  Coro- 
mandelj  kc.,  p.  6. 

[SOUDAaUB,  8.  P.— H.  savM- 
gar,  Pers.  saudd,  'goods  for  sale'; 
a  merchant,  trader ;  now  very  often 
applied  to  those  who  sell  European 
goods  in  civil  stations  and  cantonments. 

[1608.—'*.  .  .  and  kill  the  merchants 
Xsodagares  mercadores)." — Livnu  das  Mon- 
€oU,  i.  183. 

[c.  1809.—"  The  term  Souda^rnr,  which 
implies  merely  a  principal  merchant,  is  here 
(Behar)  usually  given  to  those  who  keep 
what  the  English  of  India  call  Europe  shops ; 
that  is,  shops  where  all  sorts  of  goods 
imported  from  Europe,  and  chiefly  consumed 
by  Europeans,  are  retailed."  —  BuchaTwn^ 
EoMtem.  IndioL^  i.  375. 

[c.  1817.  — "This  sahib  was  a  very  rich 
man,  a  Soada^^nr.  .  .  "—Mrs,  Sherwood^ 
Last  Days  of  Boosy,  84.] 

S0X7BS0P,  s. 

a.  The  fruit  Anona  muricata,  L.,  a 
variety  of  the  Custaxd  apple.  This 
kind  is  not  well  known  on  the  Bengal 
^ide  of  India,  but  it  is  completely 
naturalised  at  Bombay.  The  terms 
soursop  and  tweetsop  are,  we  believe, 
West  Indian. 

b.  In  a  note  to  the  passage  quoted 
below,  Grainger  identifies  the  soursop 
with  the  suirsack  of  the  Dutch.  But 
in  this,  at  least  as  regards  use  in  the 
East  Indies,  there  is  some  mistake. 
The  latter  term,  in  old  Dutch  writers 
on  the  East,  seems  always  to  apply  to 
the  Common  Jack  fruit,  the  'sourjack,' 
in  fact,  as  distinguished  from  the 
superior  kinds,  especially  the  ckampada 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

a.— - 

1764.— 
*^ .  .  .a  neighbouring  hill 
Which  Nature  to  the  Sonnop  had  re- 
signed." 

Orainger,  Bk.  2. 

b. — 

1659.  — "There  is  another  kind  of  tree 
<in  Ceylon)  which  they  call  Sunack  .  .  . 
which  has  leaves  like  a  laurel,  and  bears  its 
iruit,  not  like  other  trees  on  twigs  from  the 
branches,  but  on  the  trunk  itself.  ..."  &c. 
—Soar,  ed.  1672,  p.  84. 

1661.— Walter  Schulz  says  that  the  famous 
fruit  Jaka  was  called  by  the  Netherlanders 
in  the  Indies  Soonadc.- p.  236. 


1675.— "The  whole  is  planted  for  the 
most  part  with  oooo-palms,  maneoes,  and 
EQ.vanULicikB."^Ryklqfvan  Goens,  iaValentiJn, 
Ceylon,  223. 

1768-71.—"  The  Suaak-tree  has  a  fruit  of 
a  similar  kind  with  the  durioon  (dnxian), 
but  it  is  not  acoompanied  by  such  a  fetid 
smell."— iStovori9iiM,  £.T.  i.  236. 

1778.  —  "  The  one  which  yields  smaller 
fruit,  without  seed,  I  found  at  Columbo, 
Gale,  and  several  other  places.  The  name 
by  which  it  is  properly  known  here  is  the 
Maldivian  Sour  Sack,  and  its  use  here  is 
less  universal  than  that  of  the  other  sort, 
which  .  .  .  weigh8  30or401b8."— 7Aun6«r0, 
E.T.  iv.  266. 

[1833.  —  "  Of  the  eatable  fruited  kinds 
above  referred  to,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Bweetsop,  sour  sop,  and  cherimoyer. 
.  .  /'—Penny  Cycl,  ii.  64.] 

SOWAB,  SXTWAB,  s.  Pers.  «iiMr, 
*  a  horseman.'  A  native  cavalry  soldier ; 
a  mounted  orderly.  In  the  Greek 
provinces  in  Turkey,  the  word  is 
lamiliar  in  the  form  aovfidpis,  pi. 
ffov^apldes,  for   a  mounted   gendarme. 

e'he  regulations  for  suwdrs  in  the 
_ogul  armies  are  given  by  Blochmaniiy 
Airiy  i.  244  seq,] 


1824-6.—".  .  .  The  sowan  who  accom- 
panied him."— ^«6er,  Orig.  i.  404. 

1827. —  "  Hartley  had  therefore  no  re- 
souroe  save  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  the  lighted  match  of  the  sowar  .  .  . 
who  rode  before  him."— *Sir  W,  Scott,  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter,  ch.  xiii. 

[1830.—".  .  .  Meerza,  an  Aflswar  well 
known  on  the  Collector's  establishment." — 
Or,  Sport.  Mag,  reprint  1873,  i.  390.] 

SOWAB,  SHOOTER-,  s.  Hind, 
from  Pers.  skutur-mwdr,  .the  rider  of 
a  dromedary  or  swift  camel.  Such 
riders  are  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  on  the  march, 
and  of  other  high  officials  in  Upper 
India.  The  wora  sowar  is  quite  mis- 
used by  the  Great  Duke  in  the  passage 
below,  for  a  camel-dn'rer,  a  sense  it 
never  has.  The  word  written,  or  in- 
tended, may  however  have  been 
snrwann  (q.v.) 

[1816. — "As  we  approached  the  camp  his 
oont-Burwan  (camel-riders)  went  ahead  of 
us." — Journal,  Marquess  qf  Hastings,  i.  337.] 

1834.— "I  .  .  .  found  a  fresh  horse  at 
Sufter  Jung's  tomb,  and  at  the  Kutub 
(oootab)  a  couple  of  riding  camels  and 
an  attendant  Snatnr  Suwar."- if«m.  qf 
Col.  Mountain,  129. 

[1837.— "There  are  twenty  Shooter  Su- 
wan  (I  have  not  an  idea  how  I  ought  to 
spell  those  words),  but  they  are  native 
soldiers  mounted  on  swift  camels,  very  much 
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trapped,  and  two  of  them  always  ride  before 
our  carriage/'—lfuff  Eden,  Up  the  Country, 
i.  81.] 

1840.— ''Sent  a  Shuta  Sarwir  (camel 
drirer)  off  with  an  ezpreas  to  Simla.'* — 
Oabome,  Court  and  Caaup  of  Rtmj,  Singh, 
179. 

1842.— ''At  Pesbawnr,  it  appears  by  the 
papers  I  read  last  night,  that  they  have 
camels,  but  no  BOinun,  or  drivers.  "—Letter 
of  D.  qf  Wellington,  in  Indian  Adminittra' 
tion  o/Ld.  jEllenborough,  228. 

1857* — "I  have  given  general  notice  of 
the  Shutnr  Sowar  going  into  Meerut  to  all 
the  Meerut  men."  —  Ir.  Oreathed't  Letters 
during  Siege  of  Delhi,  42. 

SOWABBT,   SUWABBEE,  s. 

Hind,  from  Pers.  wMcdri,  A  cavalcade, 
a  cortege  of  mounted  attendants. 

1803.—"  They  must  have  tents,  elephants, 
and  other  sewary;  and  must  have  with 
them  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  ^ard 
their  persons,"— -4.  Welle»ley,  in  Zi/e  qf 
Munro,  i.  346. 

1809.— "He  had  no  lawany."— i^.  Vor 

leiUia,  i.  388. 

1814. — "I  was  often  reprimanded  by  the 
Zemindars  and  native  officers,  for  leaving 
the  sawarree,  or  state  attendants,  at  the 
outer  gate  of  the  ci^,  when  I  took  m^ 
evening  excursion." — rorbtt,  Or,  Mem,  iii. 
420 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  372]. 

[1826.—"  The  'aswary,'  or  suite  of  Trim- 
buckje,  arrived  at  the  i»]ace." — Pandurang 
Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  119.] 

1827.— "Orders  were  given  that  on  the 
next  day  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
Sowarree,  a  g^nd  procession,  when  the 
Prince  was  to  receive  the  Begum  as  an 
honoured  Kuest."  —  5ir  Walter  ScoU,  The 
Surgeon* 9  Daughter,  ch.  xiv. 

c.  1881.— "Je  tikcherai  d'tfviter  toute  la 
poussi^re  de  ces  immensee  BOwanis."— 
Jactpiemont,  Corretp.  ii.  121. 

[1837.— "The  Raja  of  Benares  came  with 
a  very  magnificent  siirwarree  of  elephants 
and  camels." — Aiiu  Eden,  Up  the  Country, 
i.  35.] 

SOWABBT  CAMEL,  s.  A  swift  or 
riding  camel  See  80WAB,  8H00TEB-. 

1886.— "*I  am  told  you  dress  a  camel 
beautifully^'  said  the  young  Princess,  'and 
I  was  anxious  to  .  .  .  ask  you  to  instruct 
my  people  how  to  attire  a  saw&ri  camel.' 
This  was  flattering  me  on  a  very  weak 
point :  there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  perfectly  understand,  and  that  is 
how  to  dress  a  camel." — Wanderings  qf  a 
Pilgrim,  ii.  86. 

SOWCAB,  8.  Hind.  sOhUkdr; 
alleged  to  be  from  Skt  sddhuy '  right,' 
wth  the  Hind,  affix  kdr,  *doer' ;  Guj. 


Mahr.  idvaJcdr.  A  native  banker ; 
corresponding  to  the  Ghflttfy  of  S. 
India. 

1808.  —  "Yon  should  not  oonfine  toot 
dealings  to  one  soacar.  Open  a  ooaununi- 
cation  with  every  sonear  m  Foonah,  and 
take  monev  from  any  man  who  will  give  it 
you  for  bills." — Wellington,  Deep.,  ed.  1837, 
li.  1. 

1826.^  "We  were  also  aahonkan,  and 
granted  bills  of  exchange  upon  Bombay  and 
Madras,  and  we  advanced  mooeys  npoo 
interest."— Pojulvran^  Bari,  174 ;  [ed.  leTS. 
i.  261]. 

[In  the  following  the  word  is  eon- 
founded  with  Sowar : 


[1877.—"  It  was  the  habit  of  the 
as  the  goldsmiths  are  called,  to  beer  thdr 
wealth  upon  their  persons." — Mrs,  Ouihrie, 
My  Fear  in  an  liuitan  Fort,  i.  29i.] 


SOY,  B.    A  kind  of  condiment  onee 

rular.  The  word  is  Japanese  A-|a» 
young  Japanese  feUow-pwsenser 
gave  the  pronunciation  clearly  as  mo- 
yw.— A.  B.X  Chin,  shi-yu.  [Mr.  Platts 
(9  ser.  N,  <fc  Q.  iv.  475)  points  out  that 
in  Japanese  as  written  with  the  native 
character  toy  would  not  be  snfatc,  but 
-Myau-yUj'  in  the  Romanised  Japanese 
this  is  simplified  to  shoyu  (coUoquiaUj 
this  Ib  still  further  reduced,  by  drop- 
ping the  final  vowel,  to  thoy  or  «oy). 
Of  this  monosyllable  only  the  » 
represents  the  classical  nyau  ;  the  final 
consonant  (y)  i^  &  relic  of  the  termina- 
tion yu.  The  Japanese  word  is  itself 
derived  from  the  Chinese,  which  at 
Shanghai  is  ne-yu,  at  Amoy,  ti-iu,  at 
Canton,  $hi-yauy  of  which  the  first 
element  means  'salted  beans,'  or  other 
fruits,  dried  and  used  as  condiments : 
the  second  element  merely  means  'oil.*] 
It  is  made  from  the  beajis  of  a  plant 
common  in  the  Himala^  and  E.  Ajsda, 
and  much  cultivated,  viz.  Glydns  Soyt, 
Sieh.  and  Zucc  (Soya  higpidct,  Moench.X 
boiled  down  ana  fermented.  Tin  India 
the  bean  is  eaten  in  places  where  it  is 
cultivated,  as  in  Chutia  Nagpur  (ff^att^ 
Econ.  Did.  iii.  510  ieq.)] 


1679.—".  .  .  Mango  and  Baio,  two  i 
of  sauces  brought  from  the  East  Indies.** — 
Journal  qf  Jo^  Locke,  in  Ld,  Kino's  Life 
ofL.,i,249. 

1688.— "I  hare  been  told  that  m  in 
made  with  a  fishy  oompositioii,  and  it 
seems  most  likely  by  the  Taste;  tho'  a 
Gentleman  of  my  Acquaintance  who  waa 
very  intimate  with  one  that  sailed  often 
from  Tonquin  to  Japan,  from  wbeoee  tb» 
true  Say  comes,  told  me  that  it  was  i 
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only  with  Wheat  and  a  sort  of  Beans  mixt 
with  Water  and  Balt^—Dampier,  ii.  28. 

1090.—".  .  .  Bony,  the  choicest  of  aU 
Sawces."— Own^^on,  897. 

1712. — "Hoc  leffumen  in  coquin&  Japo- 
mc&  utramque  repTet  paginam  ;  ex  eo  nam- 

?[ae  conficitor:  turn  puis  Muo  dicta,  quae 
erculis  pro  con8i8tenti&,  et  butyri  loco 
additur,  butyrum  enim  hdc  coeld  res  ignota 
est;  turn  £k>oJil  dictum  embamma,  quod 
nisi  ferculis,  cert^  frictis  et  assatis  omni- 
bus affunditur."  —  Kaempferf  Amoen,  Eooot, 
p.  839. 

1776. — An  elaborate  account  of  the  pre- 
paration of  Soy  is  given  by  Tkunbergy  TraveU^ 
E.T.  iv.  121-122  ;  and  more  briefly  by 
Kaempfer  on  the  page  quoted  above. 

[1900.  —  '*  Mushrooms  shred  into  small 
pieces,  flavoured  with  shayu**  (soy). — Mrs. 
J^rcuer.  A  DiplcmaiisCt  Wife  xn  Japan,  i. 
238.] 

SPIN,  8.  An  unmarried  lady ; 
popular  abbreviation  of  *  Spinster.*' 
[The  Port,  equivalent  mlUra  (soltiera) 
was  used  in  a  derogatorv  sense  (Grayy 
note  on  Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  ii. 
128).] 

SPONQE-CAKE,  s.  This  well- 
known  form  of  cake  is  called  through- 
out Italy  pane  di  Spagnay  a  fact  that 
suggested  to  us  the  possibility  that  the 
English  name  is  really  a  corruption 
of  Spaniah-cake,  The  name  in  tfapan 
tends  to  confirm  this,  and  must  be 
our  excuse  for  introducing  the  term 
here. 

1880.— "There  is  a  cake  called  hataJteira 
resembling  sponge-cake.  ...  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  CatUlla." 
— Mus  Bird's  Japan,  i.  23o. 

SPOTTED-DEEB,  s.  Axis  macu- 
latus  of  Gray  ;  [Cervus  axis  of  Blan- 
ford  {Mammalia,  646)]  ;  Hind,  chltal, 
Skt.  chitra,  *  spotted.' 

1673.  — "The  same  Night  we  travelled 
easily  to  Megatana,  using  our  Fowling- 
Pieces  all  the  way,  being  here  present^ 
with  Rich  Gkime,  as  Peacocks,  Doves,  and 
Pigeons,  ChitreU,  or  Spotted  D^."— Fryer, 
71. 

[1677.— "Spotted  Deare  we  shall  send 
home,  some  oy  y«  Europe  ships,  if  they 
touch  her^,"— Forrest,  Botnbay  letters,  i.  140.] 

1679.— "There  being  conveniency  in  this 
place  for  ye  breeding  up  of  Spotted  Deer, 
which  the  Hon'ble  Company  doe  every  yeare 
order  to  be  sent  home  for  His  Majesty,  it 
is  ordered  that  care  be  taken  to  breed  them 
up  in  this  Factory  (Madapollara),  to  be  sent 
home  accordingly." — Ft.  St.  George  ConncU 


(on  Tour),  16th  April,  in  NoU*  and  JSxls,, 
Madras,  1871.  y 

1682.— "This  is  a  fine  pleasant  situation>^ 
full  of  great   shady  trees,  most  of   them' 
Tamarins,  well  stored  with   peacocks  and 
Spotted  Deer  like  our  fallow-deer."— ^sc^e*^ 
Utary,  Oct.  16 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  88]. 

SQUEEZE,  s.  This  is  used  in 
An^Io-Chinese  talk  for  an  illegal  ex- 
action. It  is,  we  suppose,  the  trans> 
lation  of  a  Chinese  expression.  It 
corresponds  to  the  malatoUa  of  the 
jyiiddle  Ages,  and  to  many  other  slang 
phrases  in  many  tongues. 

1882.— "If  the  licence  (of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants) .  .  .  was  costly,  it  secured  to  them 
uninterrupted  and  extraordinary  pecuniair 
advantages;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
subjected  them  to  'calls'  or  'squeeies' 
for  contributions  to  public  works,  .  .  .  for 
the  relief  of  districts  su£ferin^  from  scarcity 
...  as  well  as  for  the  often  imaginary  .  .  . 
damage  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  th» 
'Yangtse  Keang'  or  the  'Yellow  River.**' 
—Ths  Fanktcae  at  CanUm,  p.  36. 

STATION,  s.  A  word  of  constant 
recurrence  in  An^lo- Indian  colloquiaL. 
It  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  place 
where  the  English  officials  of  a  district, 
or  the  officers  of  a  garrison  (not  in  a 
fortress)  reside.  a£o  the  aggregate 
society  of  such  a  place. 

[1832.— "The  nobles  and  gentlemen  are 
frequently  invited  to  witness  a  'Station 
ball.'  .  .  ."—Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  AU,  Obser- 
raiions,  i.  196.] 

1866.— 
"  And  if  I  told  how  much  I  ate  at  one 
Mof  ussil  etation, 
I'm  sure  'twould  cause  at  home  a  most 
extraordinary  sensation." 

Trevelyan,  The  Dawk  Bungalow,  in 
Fraser,  Ixxiii.  p.  891. 
, ,       "  Who  asked  the  Station  to  dinner, 
and  allowed  onlpr  one  glass  of  Simkin  to 
each  gviest."—Ibid.  231. 

STEVEDORE,  s.  One  employed 
to  stow  the  cargo  of  a  ship  and  to 
unload  it.  The  verb  estivar  [Lat. 
stipare]  is  used  both  in  Sp.  and  Fort, 
in  the  sense  of  stowing  cargo,  implying 
originally  to  pack  close,  as  to  press 
wooL  Estivaaor  in  the  sense  of  a 
wool-packer  only  is  given  in  the  Sp. 
Dictionaries,  but  no  doubt  has  l>een 
used  in  every  sense  of  edivar.  See 
Skeat,  s.v. 

STICK-INSEOT,  a.  The  name 
commonly  applied  to  certain  or- 
thopterona     insects,     of     the     family 
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Phasmidaey  which  have  the  strongest 
possible  resemblance  to  dry  twigs  or 
pieces  of  stick,  sometimes  6  or  7 
inches  in  length. 

1754.  —  *'The  other  remarkable  aoimal 
which  I  met  with  at  CueUalare  was  the 
animated  Stalk,  of  which  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds.  Some  appear  like  dried  straws 
tied  together,   others   like   grass.  .  .   ." — 

I860.— "The  Stick-inaect.  —  The  Phat- 
midae  or  spectres  .  .  .  present  as  close  a 
resemblance  to  small  branches,  or  leafless 
twigs,  as  their  congeners  do  to  green  leaves. 
.  .  ."--Tennenty  Ceylon,  i.  262. 

[STICKLAC,  s.  Lac  encrusted  on 
sticks,  which  in  this  form  is  collected 
in  the  jungles  of  Central  India. 

[1880. —  "  Where,  however,  there  is  a 
regular  trade  in  stick-lac,  the  propagation 
of  the  insect  is  systematically  carried  on  by 
those  who  wish  for  a  certain  and  abundant 
crop.*'— Ball,  Jungle  Life,  308.] 

STINK- WOOD,  s.  Foetidia  Mauri- 
tianOf  Lam.,  a  myrtaceous  plant  of 
Mauritius,  called  there  Bou  puant. 
"At  the  Carnival  in  Qoa,  one  of  the 
sports  is  to  drop  bits  of  this  stillk- 
wood  into  the  pockets  of  respectable 
persons." — Birdwood  (MS.). 

STBIDHANA,    STBEEDHANA, 

8.  Skt.  stri'dhana^  *  women's  property.' 
A  term  of  Hinau  Law,  applied  to 
certain  property  belonging  to  a  woman, 
which  follows  a  law  of  succession 
different  from  that  which  regulates 
other  property.  The  term  is  first 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jones 
and  Colebrooke  (1790-1800X  but  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  European 
scientific  treatises.  [See  Mayne,  Hindu 
Law,  541  seqq."] 

1876.— "The  settled  property  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  ...  is  well  known  to  the 
Hindoos  under  the  name  of  itridhan.*' — 
Maine,  Early  InstUutunu,  321. 

STUPA.    See  TOPE. 

SUiLKIN,  n.p.  This  name,  and  the 
melancholy  victories  in  its  vicinity,  are 
too  familiar  now  to  need  explanation. 
Arab.  Sawdkin. 

c.  1881.— "This  very  day  we  arrived  at 
the  island  of  SawiUn.  It  is  about  6  miles 
from  the  mainland,  and  has  neither  drink- 
able water,  nor  com.  nor  trees.  Water  is 
brought  in  boats,  ana  there  are  cisterns  to 
collect  rain  water.  .  .  ."— /frn  Batuia,  ii. 
161-2. 


1526.— "The  Preste  continued  speaking 
with  our  people,  and  said  to  Don  Rodrigo 
that  he  would  have  great  pleasure  and  ootn- 
plete  contentment,  u  he  saw  a  fort  of  oars 
erected  in  Macuha,  or  in  ^w^Q!"**™?  <^  ^^ 
Zyla."— Cbrreo,  iii.  42;  [see  Daibo^^uerqme, 
Comm.  ii.  229]. 

[c.  1590.—" .  .  .  thence  it  (the  sea)  washes 
both  Persia  and  Ethiopia  where  are  Dahlak 
and  Snakin,  and  is  called  (the  Gulf  of) 
OmiCn  and  the  Persian  Sea." — Attt,  ed. 
Jarrett,  ii.  121.] 

SUCKEB-BUCKEB,  n.p.  A  name 
often  given  in  N.  India  to  Upper  Sind, 
from  two  neighbouring  places,  vir^ 
the  town  of  Sakhar  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  island  fortress  of 
Bakkar  or  Bhakkar  in  the  river.  An 
alternative  name  is  Boree-Butker^  from 
Rohri,  a  town  opposite  Bakkar,  on  the 
left  bank,  the  name  of  which  is 
probably  a  relic  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Ardr  or  AlUr^  though  the  site  has 
been  changed  since  the  Indus  adopted 
its  present  bed.  [See  McCrindlt^  In- 
vasion of  India,  352  teqq."] 

c.  1338.-"  I  passed  5  days  at  Laliarl  .  .  . 
and  quitted  it  to  proceed  to  Bakir.  lliey 
thus  call  a  fine  town  through  which  flows  a 
canal  derived  from  the  nver  Sind." — Ihm 
Batuta,  iii.  114-115. 

1521. —Shah  Beg  "then  took  his  de- 
parture for  Bhakkar,  and  after  several  days' 
marching  arrived  at  the  plain  surrounding 
BBkhaiy—TurkhAn  Noma,  in  EUiai,  i.  Sll. 

1554. — "After  a  thousand  sufferings  we 
arrived  at  the  end  of  some  days'  joumey, 
at  Siawan  (&&ioaa),  and  then,  passing  by 
Platara  and  Darilja,  we  entered  the  fortress 
of  BaJa."—Sid%  'Alt,  p.  1S6. 

[c.  1590. —  "Bhakkar  (Bhukkar)  is  a 
notable  fortress ;  in  andent  chrooicles  it  is 
called  Mamstirah."- ^tM,  ed.  Jamtt,  n.  327.] 

1616.  — "  Bnckor,  the  Chiefe  atie,  is 
called  Bnckor  Bncoor."— rory,  [ed.  1777, 
p.  75]. 

1753. — "  Vient  ensuite  Bokor,  on  comme 
il  est  ^rit  dans  la  Geographic  Turqne,  Pakar, 
ville  situ^  sur  une  colline,  entre  denx  bras 
de  rindus,  qui  en  font  une  tie  ...  la 
geographic  .  .  .  ajoute  que  Loukri  (t.e.  Ron) 
est  une  autre  viUe  situ^e  ris-k-ris  de  cetts 
lie  du  cdte  meridional,  et  que  Sakar,  autre- 
ment  Stikor,  'est  en  mdme  positioQ  du  o6te 
septentrional." — D*Anviile,  p.  37. 

SnCEXT,s.  Old  English.  Wright 
explains  the  word  as  'dried  sweet- 
meats or  sugar-plums.'  Does  it  not 
in  the  quotations  rather  mean  Unf- 
sugar?  [Palmer  (Folk  StymU.  378) 
says  that  the  original  meaning  was  a 
'  slice  of  melon  or  gourd,'  ItaL  snuxata, 
'  a  kind  of  meat  nu^e  of  Pumpions  or 
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Gourdes '  (Florio)  from  ztuxa, '  a  gourd 
or  pumpkin,'  which  is  a  shortened 
form  of  cucttzaMy  a  corruption  of  Lat. 
cticurbita  {Diez).  This  is  perhaps  the 
same  word  which  appears  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Linschoten  below,  where 
the  editor  suggests  that  it  is  derived 
from  Mahr  sukata,  'slightly  dried, 
desiccated,'  and  Sir  H.  Yule  suggests 
a  corruption  of  H.  sonth,  'dried  ginger.*] 

[1587.—"  .  .  .  packed  in  a  fraile,  two  little 
barrels  of  snckat.  .  .  ." — Ldtertand  Papers 
oftk€  Reign  of  Henry  VIIL  xii.  pt.  i.  451.] 

1584.— "White  racket  from  Zindi"  (t.e. 
Sind)  "Cambaia,  and  China."— 5arr«^  in 
HakL  ii.  412. 

[1598. — ".6inger  by  the  Arabians,  Persians 
and  Turkes  is  ciUled  GengibU  (see  GINGER), 
in  Gusurate,  Decan,  and  Bengala,  when  it  is 
fresh  and  green  Adrac,  and  when  dried 
snkte."— Ltn«-A<rf«n,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  79.] 

c.  1620-30.— 

** For  this, 

This  Candy  wine,  three  merchants  were 

undone ; 
These  sncketB  brake  as  many  more." 

Beaum.  and  Fletch.,  The  Little 
French  LawyeTf  i.  1. 

SUCLAT,  SACKCLOTH,  &c.,  s. 
Pers.  gakalldty  mkallcU,  saklcUtn^  sakld- 
tun,  applied' to  certain  woollen  stuffs, 
and  particularljr  now  to  European 
broadcloth.  It  is  sometimes  denned 
as  scarlet  broad  cloth  ;  but  though  this 
colour  is  frequent,  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  essential  to  the  name.  [Scarlet  was 
the  name  of  a  material  long  before  it 
denoted  a  colour.  In  the  Liberate 
Roll  of  14  Hen.  III.  (1230,  quoted  in 
N.  d:  Q.  Q  ser.  i.  129)  we  read  of 
sanguine  scarlet,  brown,  red,  white  and 
scarlet  coloris  de  Marble.]  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  supposed  tnat  our  word 
scarlet  comes  from  some  form  of  the 
present  word  (see  Skeat,  s.v.  Scarlet).* 
But  the  fact  that  the  Arab,  dictionaries 
give  a  form  saJcirldt  must  not  be 
trusted  to.  It  is  a  modern  form, 
probably  taken  from  the  European 
word,  [as  according  to  Skeat,  the 
Turkish  iskerkU  is  merely  borrowed 
from  the  Ital.  scarlatto]. 

The  word  is  found  in  the  medieval 
literature  of  Europe  in  the  form  sicla- 

*  Here  is  an  instance  in  which  scarlet  is  used 
for  '  scarlet  broadcloth ' : 

c.  1065.—" .  .  .  they  laid  them  out.  partly  in 
Ane  Cotton  Cloth  .  .  .  partly  in  Silken  Stuift 
streaked  with  Gold  and  Silver,  to  make  Vests  and 
Summer-Drswera  of ;  partly  in  English  Scarlet,  to 
make  two  Arsbian  Vests  of  for  their  King  .  .  .''— 
Bemitr,  B.T.  48 ;  [ed.  Conttable,  189). 


toun,  a  term  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  both  as  to  etymology 
and  to  exact  meaning  (see  Marco  Polo, 
Bk.  i.  ch.  58,  notes).  Among  the  con- 
jectures as  to  etymology  are  a  deri- 
vation from  Ar.  sakl.  'polishing^ 
^e  8ICLEEGX7B);  from  Sicily  (Ar. 
StkUiya)  ^  and  from  the  Lat.  cycUu, 
cycladatus.  In  the  Arabic  VocabtUista 
of  the  13th  century  (Florence,  1871), 
fliklatnn  is  translated  by  ciclas.  The 
conclusion  come  to  in  the  note  on 
Marco  Polo,  based,  partly  but  not 
entirely,  on  the  modem  meaning  of 
sakaUdt,  was  that  sakldtnn  was 
probably  a  light  woollen*  texture. 
But  Dozy  and  De  Zona  give  it  aa 
etoffe  de  soie,  Irochee  Sor,  and  the 
p^issage  from  Edrisi  supports  this  un- 
doubtedly. To  the  north  of  India 
the  name  svklCLt  is  given  to  a  stuflT 
imported  from  the  boraers  of  China. 

1040.— "The  robes  were  then  brought, 
consisting  of  valuable  frocks  of  saJclM^ 
of  various  colours.  .  .  ." — Baihaki.  in  EUwl. 
ii.  148. 

c.  1 150.— •  *  Almeria  {A  Imaria)  was  a  Musul- 
man  city  at  the  time  of  the  Moravidae.  It 
was  then  a  place  of  great  industry,  and 
reckoned,  among  others,  800  silk  looms, 
where  thev  manufactured  costly  robes, 
brocades,  the  stuffs  known  as  CiaU&tfln 
Is/ahdni  .  .  .  and  various  other  silk  tissues.'* 
—Edrisi  (Joubert),  ii.  40. 

c.  1220.— "Tabriz.  The  chief  city  of 
Azarbaijan.  .  .  .  They  make  there  the 
stu£fs  called  'attobi  (see  TABBY),  SikUltlln, 
Khitdbl,  fine  satins  and  other  textures, 
which  are  exported  everywhere." — YdkUt, 
in  Barbier  de  Meynard^  i.  133. 

c.  1370?— 

"  His  heer,  his  berd,  was  Ivk  saffroun 

That  to  his  girdel  rauffhte  aaoun 
Hise  shoos  of  Cordewane, 

Of  Bruffges  were  his  hosen  broun 

His  Robe  was  of  Syklatoun 
That  coste  many  a  Jane." 

Chaucer,  Sir  Thopat,  4  (FumivaJ, 
EUesmere  Text). 

c.  1590.— 
"  Baklkt-i-RUmi  o  Faraiigi  o  Purtagdlx  " 
^roadcloth  of  Turkey,  of  Europe,  and  of 
Portugal).  .  .  .—Ain  (orig.)  i.  110.  Bloch- 
mann  renders  *  Scarlet  Broadcloth '  (see 
above).  [The  same  word,  sulcldii,  is  used 
later  on  of  'woollen  stuffs'  made  in 
Kashmir  {Jarrett,  Aln,  ii.  855).] 

1673. —  "  Suffahimn  is  already  full  of 
London  Cloath,  or  Sackdoath  Landre,  as 
they  call  it."— Fryer,  224. 

„        "EUsHoee  of  London  Sackcloth 
of  any  Colour."— TWrf.  391. 

[1840.—".  .  .  his  simple  dress  of  sook- 
laat  and  flat  black  woollen  cap.  .  .  ." — 
Lhyd,  Gerard,  Narr.  i.  167.] 
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18M.— '*  list  of  Chinese  articles  brought 
to  India.  .  .  .  Snklat,  a  kind  of  camlet  made 
of  camel's  hair." — Cunnijigham's  Ladak^  2ASL 

1862. — "In   this   season  travellers   wear 

Sarments  of  sheep-skin  with  sleeves,  the 
eeoy  side  inwards,  and  the  exterior  covered 
with  Sooklat,  or  blanket."— PuA;a&  Trode 
Report^  57. 

„    '  *  Bboadoloth  (Europe),  < '  Snklat, ' 

*  Mahoot')."— 7&ui.  App,  p.  oozxx. 

SUDDEN  DEATH.  Anglo-Indian 
fllang  for  a  fowl  served  as  a  spatchcock, 
the  standing  dish  at  a  dawk-bungalow 
in  former  oays.  The  bird  was  caught 
in  the  yard,  as  the  traveller  entered, 
and  was  on  the  table  by  the  time  he 
had  bathed  and  dressed. 

[c.  1848.— "  * 8iidd«n  death'  means  a 
younff  chicken  about  a  month  old,  caught, 
killed,  and  grilled  at  the  shortest  notice." — 
BenuxutU,  Voyage  to  China,  i.  198.] 

SUDDEB,  adj.,  but  used  as  s. 
Literally  *  chief,'  being  Ar.  itadr.  This 
term  had  a  technical  application  under 
Mahommedan  rule  to  a  chief  Judge, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  below.  The 
use  of  the  word  seems  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
Its  principal  applications  are  the 
following : 

a.  Sndder  Board.     This    is    the 

*  Board  of  Revenue,'  of  which  there 
is  one  at  Calcutta,  and  one  in  the 
N.W.  Provinces  at  Allahabad.  There 
is  a  Board  of  Revenue  at  Madras,  but 
not  called  '  Sndder  Board '  there. 

b.  Sndder  Oonrt,  i,e.  *Sudder  Ad- 
awlut  (sadr  ^addlat).  This  was  till 
1862,  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  N.W. P.,  the 
chief  court  of  appeal  from  the  MoflLBSil 
or  District  Courts,  the  Judees  being 
members  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
In  the  year  named  the  Calcutta  Sudder 
Court  was  amal^mated  with  the 
Supreme  Court  (in  which  English 
Law  had  been  administered  by  English 
Barrister  -  Judges),  the  amalgamated 
Oourt  being  entitled  the  High  Court 
of  Judiciary.  A  similar  Court  also 
superseded  the  Sudder  Adawlut  in  the 
N.^V.P. 

c.  Sndder  Ameen,  1.0.  chief  Ameen 
(q.v.).  This  was  the  designation  of 
the  second  class  of  native  Judge  in 
the  classification  which  was  super- 
seded in  Bengal  by  Act  XVI.  of  1868, 
in  Bombay  by  Act  XIV.  of  1869,  and 
in  Madras  by  Act  III.  of  1873.  Under 
that  system  the  highest  rank  of  native 


Judge  was  Principal  Sadder  4 
the  2nd  rank,  Sndder  Ameen;  the 
3rd,  Moonsiff.  In  the  new  claasi&ea- 
tion  there  are  in  Bengal  SubordinaU 
Judges  of  the  Ist^  2nd  and  3rd  grade, 
and  Munsifb  (see  M00N8IFF)  of  4 
grades ;  in  Bombay,  Subordinate  Judges 
of  the  1st  class  in  3  grades,  and  &d 
class  in  4  mdes ;  and  in  Madras 
Subordinate  Judges  in  3  grades,  and 
Munsiffs  in  4  grades. 

d.  Sndder  Station.  The  chief 
station  of  a  district,  viz.  that  where 
the  Collector,  Judge,  and  other  chief 
civil  officials  reside,  and  where  their 
Courts  are. 

c.  1S40.— "The  Sadr-J^Od*  (< Chief  of 
the  Word  ')  i.e.  the  'KM£^-al-Kvdai  (<  Judge 
of  Judges')  (CAZEE)'.  .  .  poaseaaes  ten 
townships,  prodnciiig  a  revenae  of  about 
60,000  tankaa.  He  is  also  called  Eadr-al- 
Isldjn."^Slukahtidd^  DimitkJbi,  in'^'blcteC 
ExU.  xiii.  185. 

SUFEENA,  8.  Hind,  mfina.  This 
is  the  native  corr.  of  tubpoenei.  It  is 
shaped,  but  not  much  aistorted,  by 
the  existence  in  Hind,  of  the  Ar.  word 
safina  for  'a  blank-book,  a  note-book.' 

SUGAB,  8.  This  familiar  wotd  ia 
of  Skt.  origin.  Sarkara  originally 
signifies  *grit  or  cravel,'  thence  crys- 
t^ulised  sugar,  ana  through  a  Prakrit 
form  takkara  gave  the  Pers.  sfcolJvr, 
the  Greek  vdicxflp  and  c^ixxapo^y  and  the 
late  Latin  tacdiarum.  The  Ar.  is 
sukkar,  or  with  the  article  cM-«icJbbcir, 
and  it  is  probable  that  our  modem 
forms.  It.  zucehero  and  suockeroj  Fr. 
iucre^  Germ.  Zuckery  £ng.  mgar,  came 
as  well  as  the  Sp.  oetioir,  and  Port. 
cuiucar,  from  the  Arabic  direct,  and 
not  through  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
Russian  is  aakhar;  Polish  zmkitr; 
Hung.  zuJnir,  In  fact  the  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  product  was  sli^t 
and  vague,  and  it  was  by  the  Arabs 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  su^tf-cane 
was  introduced  into  £ffil>t,  Sicily,  and 
Andidusia.  It  is  posaLDle  indeed  and 
not  improbable,  that  palm-sngar  (aee 
JAGOEBY)  is  a  much  older  product 
than  that  of  the  cane.  [This  ia  dis- 
puted by  Watt  {Eeon,  DtcL  vL  pi,  i 
p.  31 X  who  is  inclined  to  fix  the  home 
of  the  cane  in  £.  India.]  The  original 
habitat  of  the  cane  is  not  known  ; 
there  ia  only  a  slight  and  doubtful 
statement  of  Loureiro^  who,  in  speak- 
ing of  Cochin-China,  uses  the  words 
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•••habitat  et  colitur,"  which  may  imply 
its  existence  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as 
Ainder  cultivation,  in  that  country. 
De  Candolle  assigns  its  earliest  pro- 
•dnction  to  the  country  extending  from 
Cochin-Ohina  to  Bengal. 

Thou£^h,  as  we  have  said,  the  know- 
ledge which  the  ancients  had  of  sugar 
was  very  dim,  we  are  disposed  greatly 
to  question  the  thesis,  which  has  been 
so  confidently  maintained  bv  Salmasius 
and  later  writers,  tha^  the  ori^al 
.aoAxharon  of  Oreek  and  Roman  writers 
was  not  sugar  but  the  siliceous  con- 
•cretion  sometimes  deposited  in  bam- 
boos, and  used  in  medieval  medicine 
under  the  name  tabasheer  (q.v.) 
(where  see  a  quotation  from  Ro^le, 
taking  the  same  view).  It  is  just 
possible  that  Pliny  in  the  passage 
-quoted  below  may  have  jumbled  up 
two  different  things,  but  we  see  no 
sufficient  evidence  even  of  this.  In 
White's  Latin  Diet,  we  jead  that  by 
the  word  ioceharon  is  meant  (not  sugar 
but)  "a  sweet  juice  distilling  from  the 
joints  of  the  bamboo."  This  is  non- 
sense. There  is  no  such  sweet  iuice 
distilled  from  the  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo ;  nor  is  the  substance  tabashlr  at 
sll  sweet.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
slightly  bitter  and  physicky  in  taste, 
with  no  approach  to  sweetness.  It  is 
a  hydrate  of  siHca.  It  could  never 
have  been  called  "honey"  (see  Dios- 
corides  and  Pliny  below) ;  and  the 
name  of  bamnboo-sugar  appears  to  have 
been  given  it  by  the  Arabs  merely 
because  of  some  resemblance  of  its 
concretions  to  lumps  of  sugar.  [The 
.same  view  is  taken  m  the  EncycL  Brit. 
9th  ed.  xxii.  625,  quoting  Not.  et  Extr.^ 
XXV.  267.]  All  the  erroneous  notices 
of  <r6.KxaLpo¥  seem  to  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  they 
are  exactly  paralleled  by  the  loose  and 
inaccurate  stories  about  the  origin  of 
camphor,  of  lac,  and  what-not,  that 
may  be  found  within  the  boards  of 
this  book. 

In  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  sugar, 
honey  was  the  type  of  sweetness,  and 
hence  the  name  of  honey  applied  to 
.sug^r  in  several  of  these  early  extracts. 
This  phraseology  continued  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  in  its  appli- 
cation to  uncrystallised  products  of  the 
.sugar-cane,  and  analogous  substances. 
In  the  quotation  from  Pegolotti  we 
-apprehend  that  his  three  kinds  of 
honey  indicate  honey,  treacle,  and  a 


syrup  or  treacle  made  from  the  sweet 
pods  of  the  carob-tree. 

Su£»r  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  eany  Chinese  use.  The  old  Chinese 
books  often  mention  ski-mi  or  'stone- 
honey'  as  a  product  of  India  and 
Persia.  In  tne  reign  of  Taitsung 
(627-650)  a  man  was  sent  to  Qan^tic 
India  to  learn  the  art  of  sugar-makmg ; 
and  Marco  Polo  below  mentions  the 
introduction  from  Egypt  of  the  further 
art  of  refining  it.  In  India  now,  Gklnl 
(Cheeny)  (Cninese)  is  applied  to  the 
whiter  kmos  of  common  sugar  ;  Mvprl 
(Miaree)  or  Egyptian,  to  sugar-candy  ; 
loaf-sugar  is  called  hand, 

C.  A.D.  60.— 
^*  QoAque   ferena   rapidom    diviso   gurgito 

fontem 
Vastb    Indiu   aquis   miztum  non  sentit 

Hydaspen : 
Quique  bibunt  teneiA  dulcis  ab  amndiDO 

succoe.  ..."  Lucanj  iii.  235. 

„  **Aiunt  iDToniri  apud  Indos  mel 
in  anmdiniim  foliis,  quod  aut  nos  illius 
cceli,  aut  ipsius  arundinis  humor  duloiB  et 
pingoiB  giguat." — Seiuca^  EpiH,  Ixzxiv.    , 

c.  A.D.  65.—"  It  is  called  frdKxapop,  and 
is  a  kind  of  honey  which  solidifies  in  India, 
and  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  is  found  upon 
canes,  in  its  substance  resembling  salt, 
and  crunched  by  the  teeth  as  salt  is.  Mixed 
with  water  and  drunk,  it  is  good  for  the 
belly  and  stomach,  and  for  affections  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys."— Z>toieoru^,  McU, 
Med.  ii.  c.  104. 

c.  A.D.  70.— "Sacohanm  et  Arabia  fert, 
sed  laudatius  India.  Est  autem  mel  in 
harundinibus  coUectum,  cummium  mode 
candidum,  dentibus  fragile,  ampUssimum 
nuois  abellanae  magnitudine,  ad  medicinae 
tantum  usum." — PUn.  Bist,  Nat.  rii.  8. 

c.  170.—"  But  aU  these  articles  are  hotter 
than  is  desirable,  and  so  they  aggrayate 
feyers,  much  as  wine  would.  But  oxymeli 
alone  does  not  a^rayate  feyer,  whilst  it  is 
an  actiye  purgatiye.  .  .  .  Not  undeservedly, 
I  think,  that  saochanun  may  also  be 
counted  among  things  of  this  <|UAlity.  ..." 
— Oalen,  Metkodua  Medcndif  via. 

c.  636. — "  In  Indieis  stagnis  nasd  arun- 
dines     calamique     dicuntur,     ex     quorum 
radicibus   exprossum   suayissimum   suocum 
bibunt.    Vnae  et  Varro  ait : 
Indica  non  magno  in  arbore  crescit  arundo ; 
Illius  et  lentis  premitur  radicibus  humor, 
Dulcia  qui  nequeant  succo  ooncedere  mella." 
Itidori  HispaUntit  Onginum^ 
lib.  xyii.  cap.  yii. 

c.  1220. — **  Sunt  insuper  in  Terra  (Sancta) 
eanameliae  de  quibus  nioohara  ex  compres- 
sione  eliquatur."  —  Jacobt  Vitriacif  MtH. 
Jkerosolym,  cap.  Izzxy. 

12d8.— "Bangala  est  une  proyence  yers 
midi.  .  .  .  n  font  grant  merohandie,  car  il 
out  espi  e  galanga  e  gingiber  e  saocare  et 
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de  maintes  autres  ohieres  eepices.  "—Jtforco 
Poh,  Geog.  Text,  ch.  cxxvi. 

1298.—"  Je  voz  di  que  en  ceste  provences  " 
(Quinflai  or  Chekiang)  "naist  et  se  fait 
pluB  lacar  que  ne  fait  en  tout  le  autre 
monde,  et  oe  est  encore  grandissime  rente." 
— Ibid.  ch.  cliii. 

1298.— "And  before  this  city"  (a  place 
near  Fu-cbau)  "came  under  the  Great  Can 
Uiese  people  knew  not  how  to  make  fine 
811^^  {zuccharo) ;  they  only  used  to  boil  and 
skim  the  juice,  which,  when  cold,  left  a 
black  paste.  But  after  they  came  under 
the  Great  Can  some  men  of  Babylonia" 
{i,e.  of  Cairo)  "who  happened  to  be  at 
the  Court  proceeded  to  this  city  and  taught 
the  people  to  refine  8ii£[ar  with  the  ashes 
of  certain  trees." — Idem,  in  RamutiOf  ii.  49. 

c.  1343.  —  "In  Cyprus  the  following 
articles  are  sold  by  the  hundred-weight 
{a:intara  di  pe$o)  and  at  a  price  in  besants : 
Bound  pepper,  sugar  in  powder  {polvere  di 
mcchero)  .  .  .  sugars  in  loaves  (mooheri  in 
pafii)y  bees'  honey,  sugar-cane  honey,  and 
oarob-honey  {meh  d^ape,  meU  di  cannameliy 
mele  di  carrttbe).  .  .  ." — PegolotUf  ^. 

„  "  Loaf  sugars  are  of  several  sorts, 
viz.  mcchero  mwMerOf  caffettinOf  and  hoM- 
hiUonta;  and  muaciaUo^  and  domnuucktno ; 
and  the  mucchera  is  the  best  sugar  there  is ; 
for  it  is  more  thoroughly  boiled,  and  its  paste 
is  whiter,  and  more  solid,  than  any  other 
sugar ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  bamoillonia 
sugar  like  this  A ;  and  of  this  mucckara 
kind  but  little  comes  to  the  west,  because 
nearly  the  whole  is  kept  for  the  mouth  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Soldan  himself. 

"Zucohero  caffettino  is  the  next  best 
after  the  muccara  .  .  . 

"  Zucohero  BamMllonia  is  the  best  next 
after  the  best  caffettino. 

"Zucohero  muadaUo  is  the  best  after 
that  of  Bambillonia. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  ZxLodhero  chandi,  the  bigger  the  pieces 
are,  and  the  whiter,  and  the  brighter,  so 
much  is  it  the  better  and  finer,  and  there 
should  not  be  too  much  small  stuff. 

"  Powdered  sugars  are  of  many  kinds,  as 
of  Cyprus,  of  Rhodes,  of  the  Cranco  of 
Monreale,  and  of  Alexandria  ;^  and  they 
are  all  made  originally  in  entire  loaves  ; 
but  as  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  done,  as 
the  other  sugars  that  keep  their  loaf  shape 
.  .  .  the  loaves  tumble  to  pieces,  and  return 
to  powder,  and  so  it  is  called  powdered 
sugar  ..."  (and  a  great  deal  more). — 
Ibid.  362-365.  We  cannot  interpret  most 
of  the  names  in  the  preceding  extract. 
Bambillonia  is  *  Sugar  of  Babylon,'  i.e.  of 
Cairo,  and  DommoKhino  of  Damascus. 
Muccluau  (see  CANDY  (SUGAB),  the 
second  quotation),  Caffettino,  and  Muaciotto, 
no  doubt  all  represent  Arabic  terms  used 
in  the  trade  at  Alexandria,  but  we  cannot 
identify  them. 

c,  1846.—"  J'ai  vu  vendre  dans  le  Bengale 
.  .  .  un  rUhX  (rottle)  de  sucre  (al-snkkar), 
poids  de  Dihly,  pour  quatre  drachmes."— 
Ibn  Batuta,  iv.  211. 


1516. — "  Moreover  they  make  in  this  cit^ 
(Bengala,  i.e.  probably  Chittagong)  mjuAt 
and  good  white  cane  sogar  (a^ooon* 
branco  de  catuu),  but  they  do  not  kdov 
how  to  consolidate  it  and  make  loaves  of 
it,  ao  they  wrap  up  the  powder  in  oertain 
wrappers  of  raw  hide,  very  well  stitched 
up ;  and  make  great  loads  of  it,  which  ar» 
despatched  for  sale  to  many  parts,  for  it  i& 
a  great  traffic."— Bor&oM,  Lisbon  ed.  962. 

[1630.—"  Let  us  have  a  word  or  two  of  the 
prices  of  anger  and  anger  candy."— #orr(< 
Bombay  Letten,  i.  5.] 

1807.—"  Chacq^  sait  que  par  effet  dea  re- 
gards de  Farid,  des  monceanx  de  terre  as 
changeaient  en  sucre.  Tel  est  le  modf  du 
sumom  de  Bchakar  gaw,  *  tresor  de  sacre ' 
qui  lui  a  4t6  doxm4.*^ ^  Ardigk^'MaJtal^ 
quoted  by  Oarcin  de  ToMy,  Reli  Mua,  '95. 
(This  is  the  saint,  Faild-uddin  Shakaigmnj 
(d.  A.D.  1268)  whose  shrine  is  at  Pdk  PaUm 
in  the  Punjab.)  [See  Oroobey  Popular  Re- 
ligum,  kc  i.  214  seqq."] 

1810. — "Although  the  sugar  oane  is  sap- 
posed  by  many  to  be  indigenous  in  India, 
yet  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  50  yean 
that  it  has  been  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent.  .  .  .  Strange  to  say,  the  only  sugar- 
candv  used  until  tluit  time  "  (20  years  before 
the  date  of  the  book)  "was  reoeived  froD 
China;  latterly,  however,  many  gentlemen 
have  speculated  deeply  in  the  manufaetors. 
We  now  see  su^^ar-candy  of  the  first  quahty 
manufactured  in  various  places  of  Beagai 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  at  least  admitted 
that  the  raw  sugars  from  that  quarter  are 
eminently  good.  —  WUliamsony  Y.M.  ii.  133. 

SXTLTAN,  s.  At.  «ul^(fn,  <a  Prince, 
a  Monarch.'  But  this  concrete  sense 
is,  in  Arabic,  post-classical  onlj.  The 
classical  sense  is  abstract  'dominion.' 
The  corresponding  words  in  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  have,  as  usual,  ik  or  s. 
Thus  sholtdn  in  Daniel  (e.o.  vi.  26— 
"  in  the  wliole  dominion  of  my  king- 
dom ")  is  exactly  the  same  word.  The 
concrete  word,  corresponding  to  nUidn 
in  its  post-classical  sense,  is  JudlU^ 
which  is  applied  to  Joseph  in  Gen.  xliL 
6 — "governor."  So  ^ladin  (Yusuf 
Salah-ad-din)  was  not  the  first  Joseph 
who  was  mltan  of  Egypt  ["  In  Arabia 
it  is  a  not  uncommon  proper  name ; 
and  as  a  title  it  is  taken  by  a  host  of 
petty  ki^lets.  The  Abbaside  Odiphs 
(as  Al- Wasik  .  .  .)  formerly  created 
these  Sultans  as  their  regents.  Al 
Td'i  bi'llah  (a.d.  974)  inyested  the 
famous  Sabuktagin  witn  the  office  .  .  . 
Sabuktagin's  son,  the  famous  Mahmiid 
of  the  Ghaznavite  dynasty  in  1002, 
was  the  first  to  adopt  'SmUn '  as  an 
independent  title  some  SOD  years 
after  the  death  of  Hardn-al-Rashid '^ 
(Burton,  Arab.  NightSy  i.  188.)] 
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c.  950.-  "  'Eri  ik  Tfjt  BcurtXefaf  Mtxa^X 
Tov  viov  Qto^CKov  dwi)\$€w  dir6  'A^ocjc^ 
•0^6\of  Xf'  KOfiTopUnff  ix*^  K€^aK^v  ro¥  re 
ZoXdaF^F  Kol  t6w  Zdfuuf  koI  rhw  KaX0ovs, 
KoX  ix^^P^f^'^^  Sin^povs  ir6Xetf  Tifs  AaX- 
/uirfaf.*' — (7(m«ton<.  Porphyrog.y  De  Thema- 
■tibtUf  ii.  Thenia  xi. 

c.  1076  (written  c.  1130).—** .  .  .  ot  icol 
Ka$e\6tfT€s  Ttipaat  re  xal  ZapoKrfvoin  a^ol 
K^pioi  T^f  UepfflSos  yeySwaa-i  ffovXrdwop 
-rbw  ^TpaY/oidTiSa  *  iifOftdffarrtSf  5irep 
HTTifialyti  Tap*  ai>ro<f  BourcXei>f  ra2  royro- 
Kpinap.'*  —  Nicephortu  Bryennius,  Com- 
vterU,  i.  9. 

e.  1124.— "De  divitiM  Soldani  mira  re- 
fcrant,  et  de  incognitis  speciebus  quaa  in 
oriente  viderunt.  Soldanns  dicitur  quasi 
noliu  domimtSy  quia  cunotis  praeest  Orientis 
principibus."  —  Ordericus  ViUdis,  Hist, 
Eccles.  Lib.  xi.  In  Paris  ed.  of  Le  Preoott, 
1852,  iv.  266-7. 

1165.— "Both  parties  faithfully  adhered 
"to  this  arrangement,  until  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  interference  of  Sanjar-Shah  ben 
Shah,  who  governs  all  Persia,  and  holds 
supreme  power  over  45  of  its  Kings.  This 
pnnce  is  called  in  Arabic  Sultan  ul-Fara- 
al-Rhabir  (supreme  commander  of  Persia)." 
—R,  Benjavnn,  in  WrigfU,  105-106. 

c.  1200. — "Endementres  que  ces  choses 
•coroient  einsi  en  Antioche,  li  message  qui 
nar  Aussiens  estoient  al^  au  soadJUi  de 
Perse  per  demander  aide  s'en  retournoient." 
—OuiUaume  de  Tyr,  Old  Fr.  Tr.  i.  174. 

1298.  —  **  Et  t^uaint  il  furent  Ik  Tenus, 
Adono  Bondocdaire  qe  Mldan  estoit  de 
Babelonie  yent  en  Armenie  con  grande 
host,  et  fait  grand  domajes  por  la  oontr^e." 
— Marco  Polo,  G^eog.  Text,  ch.  xiii. 

1307.  —  **Po«t  quam  yero  Turchi  occu- 
paverunt  terrS  ilia  et  habitayerOt  ibidem, 
^legerttt  dominO  super  eos,  et  ilium  yocave- 
runt  8old&  quod  idem  est  quod  rex  in  idio- 
mate  LatinorO." — Haitoni  Armani  de  Tar- 
iaris  Liher^  cap.  xiii.  in  Noviis  Orbit, 

1309. — "En  icelle  grant  paour  de  mort 
oh  nous  estiens,  yindrent  a  nous  jusaues 
"k  treize  ou  quatorze  dou  consoil  dou  sonaan, 
trop  riohement  appareilM  de  dras  d*or  et 
de  soie,  et  nous  firent  demander  (par  un 
frere  de  TOspital  qui  sayoit  sarrazinois),  de 
par  le  soaoan,  se  nous  yorriens  estre 
deliyre,  et  nous  deimes  que  oil,  et  ce  pooient 
il  bien  sayoir." — JoinvUle,  Credo,  Joinyille 
often  has  londanc,  and  sometimes  sandanc. 

1498.  —  "Em  este  lugar  e  ilha  a  que 
chamflo  Moncobiquy  estaya  hum  senhor 
a  que  ellee  chamavam  ColjTtam  que  era 
oomo  yisorrey." — Roteiro  deV,  da  Garna^  26. 

c.  1586.— 
'**  Now   Tamburlaine    the   mighty    Soldan 
comes, 

And  leads  with  him  the  great  Arabian 
King." 

Marlowe,  Tamb,  (lie  Great,  iy.  8. 

*  Togrul  Beg,  founder  of  the  8e\Juk  dynaiity. 
•called  by  ysrious  Western  writers  TangrUipix,  and 
<as  hiwt)  Str&ngolipe*. 

3  I 


ri596.—  "...  this  scimitar 

That  slew  the  Sophy  and  a  Persian  prinoe 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman." 
Merchant  qf  Venice,  II.  L  26.] 

SUMATRA. 

a.  n.p.  This  name  has  been  applied 
to  the  gr^t  island  since  about  a.d. 
1400.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  was  taken  from  the  very 
similar  name  of  one  of  the  maritime 
principalities  upon  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  which  seems  to  have  origin- 
ated in  the  13th  century.  The  seat  of 
this  principality,  a  town  called  Samu- 
dray  was  certainly  not  far  from  Pasei, 
the  Pacem  of  the  early  Portuguese 
writers,  the  Passir  of  some  modem 
charts,  and  probably  lav  near  the 
inner  end  of  tne  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe 
(see  notes  to  Marco  Pohy  2nd  ed.  ii. 
276  9eqq.),  This  view  is  corroborated 
by  a  letter  from  C.  W.  J.  Wenniker 
(liijdragen  tot  de  Taal-Land-en  Volken- 
kunde  van  Nederlandsch  Indie^  ser.  iv. 
vol.  6.  (1882),  p.  298)  from  which  we 
learn  that  in  1881  an  official  of  Nether- 
lands India,  who  was  visiting  Pasei, 
not  far  from  that  place,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  (we  presume  the 
river  which  is  shown  in  maps  as 
entering  the  Bay  of  Telo  Samawe  near 
Pasei^  came  upon  a  kampong,  or  village, 
called  Samudra.  We  cannot  douot 
that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  site  of 
the  old  capital. 

The  first  mention  of  the  name  is 
probably  to  be  recognised  in  Samara, 
the  name  given  in  the  text  of  Marco 
Polo  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  this 
coast,  intervening  between  BcumOj  or 
Pacem,  and  Dagroian  or  Dragoian, 
which  last  seems  to  correspond  with 
Pedir.  This  must  have  been  tne  position 
of  Samudra,  and  it  is  probable  that  d 
has  disappeared  accidentally  from 
Polo's  Samara,  Malay  legends  give 
trivial  stories  to  account  for  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name,  and  others  have 
been  suggested  ;  but  in  all  probability 
it  was  the  Skt.  Samvdra,  the  *  sea.'  [See 
Miscellaneotu  Papers  relatina  to  LndO' 
Gfiinaj  2nd  ser.  ii.  50 ;  Leyden,  Malay 
Annais,  65.]  At  the  very  time  of  the 
alleged  foundation  of  the  town  a  king- 
dom was  nourishing  at  Dwara  Samudni 
in  S.  India  (see  DOOR  SUMKUHD). 

The  first  authentic  occurrence  of  the 
name  is  probably  in  the  Chinese  annals, 
which  mention,  among  the  Indian 
kingdoms  which  were  prevailed  on  to 
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[SXJMJAO,  V.  This  is  properly  the 
imp.  of  the  H.  verb  samjhdnd,  *  to  cause 
to  Know,  warn,  correct,*  usually  with 
the  implication  of  physical  coercion. 
Other  examples  of  a  similar  formation 
will  be  found  under  PUGKEBOW. 


-".   •   .   in  this  oaae  the' 
themBelTes  to  sunjao,   the  defendant. '^-^ 
Pandurang  Hari,^,  1878,  ii.  170.] 

[SUMPITAN,  s.  The  Malay  blow- 
ing-tube, by  means  of  which  arrows, 
often  poisoned,  are  discharged.  The 
weapon  is  discussed  under  SABBA- 
TANE.  The  word  is  Malay  mmpUan^ 
l)roperly  *  a  narrow  thing,'  from  sumpii^ 
'  narrow,  strait.'  There  is  an  elaborate 
account  of  it,  with  illustrations,  in 
Ling  Rothy  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  Br, 
N,  BomeOy  ii.  184  seqq.  Also  see  Scott^ 
Malayan  Words^  104  seqq. 

To.    1680.  —  "Sampitana."     See    under 

[1841. — "In  advancing,  the  sunpitan  is 
carried  at  the  mouth  and  elevated,  and  they 
will  discharge  at  least  five  arrows  to  one 
compared  with  a  musket."  —  Brooke^  in 
NarrtUive  of  Events  in  Borneo  and  Celeba, 
i.261. 

[1883.— "Their  (the  Samangs')  weapon  is 
the  snmpitan,  a  blow-sun,  from  which 
poisoned  arrows  are  expelled." — Miss  Birdf 
The  Golden  Chersonese,  16.] 

SUNDA,  n.p.  The  western  and 
most  mountainous  part  of  the  island 
of  Java,  in  which  a  language  different 
from  the  proper  Javanese  is  spoken, 
and  the  people  have  man^  differences 
of  manners,  indicating  distinction  of 
race.  In  the  16th  century,  Java  and 
Sunda  being  often  distinguished,  a 
common  impression  grew  up  that  they 
were  separate  islands  ;  and  thev  are  so 
represented  in  some  maps  of  the  16th 
century,  just  as  some  medieval  maps, 
including  that  of  Fra  Mauro  (1459X 
show  a  like  separation  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  name 
Sunda  is  more  properly  indeed  that 
of  the  people  than  of  their  country. 
The  Dutcn  call  them  Sundanese 
^Soendanezen).  The  Sunda  country 
IS  considered  to  extend  from  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  isluid 
to  Cheribon,  i.e.  embracing  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  island  of  Java. 
Hinduism  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  Sunoa  country,  and  held  its 
ground  longer  than  in  **  Java,"  a  name 
which  the  proper  Javanese  restrict  to 


their  own  part  of  the  island.  Fran 
this  country  the  sea  between  Sumatn 
and  Java  got  from  Europeans  the  name 
of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  Geoffrapheis 
have  also  called  the  great  cnain  of 
islands  from  Sumatra  to  Timor  ^t]ie 
Sunda  Islands." 

[Mr.  Whiteway  adds  :  "  There  was 
another  Sunda  near  Gk)a,  but  above 
the  Qhats,  where  an  offspring  of  the 
Vijayanagara  familv  ruled.  It  was 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
turv,  and  in  the  18th  the  Portuguese 
had.  much  to  do  with  it^  till  Tippoo 
Sultan  absorbed  it^  ana  the  nuer 
became  a  Portuguese  pensioner.*^ 

1516.  —  "  And  having  passed  Somataza 
towards  Java  there  is  the  island  of  fitanda, 
in  which  there  is  much  good  pepper,  and  it 
has  a  king  over  it,  who  they  say  desires  to 
serve  the  King  of  Portugal.  They  dim 
thence  many  slaves  to  China." — Bitrbom^  I9i 

1526.— "Duarte  Coelho  in  a  shi^  sdaeg 
with  the  galeot  and  a  foist,  went  into  the 
port  of  9unda,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
island  of  9a>naAtra,  on  a  separate  huige  island, 
in  which  grows  a  great  quantity  of  exoelknt 
pepper,  and  of  which  there  is  a  great  txmffic 
from  this  port  to  China,  this  being  in  fiaet 
the  most  important  merchandise  exported 
thence.  The  country  is  very  abundant  in 
provisions,  and  rich  in  groves  of  trees,  and 
has  excellent  water,  and  is  peopled  with 
Moors  who  have  a  Moorish  king  over  them.* 
— Correa,  iii.  92. 

1553.— "Of  the  land  of  Jaua  we  make  two 
islands,  one  before  the  other,  lying  west  and 
east  as  if  both  on  one  paralleL  .  .  .  But  the 
Jaos  themselves  do  not  reckon  two  idands 
of  Jaoa,  but  one  only,  of  the  length  that 
has  been  stated  .  .  .  about  a  third  m  length 
of  this  island  towards  the  west  oonstitutes 
Sunda,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak. 
The  natives  of  that  part  oonsider  their 
country  to  be  an  islana  divided  from  Jaikt 
by  a  nver,  little  known  to  our  navigaton, 
called  by  them  Chiamo  or  Chenano^  whit^ 
cuts  off  right  from  the  sea,*  all  that  third 
part  of  the  land  in  such  a  way  that  when 
these  natives  define  the  limits  of  Jaiia  they 
say  that  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Island  of  Suiida,  and  separated  from  it  by 
this  river  Chiamo,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
island  of  Bale,  and  that  on  the  north  they 
have  the  islana  of  Madura,  and  on  the  sooth 
the  unexplored  sea.  ..."  &c— Garros,  IV. 
i.  12. 

1554.— "The  information  we  have  of  this 
port  of  Calapa,  which  is  the  same  as  fuiula, 
and  of  another  port  called  Bocaa^  these  two 
being  15  leagues  one  from  the  other,  and 

*  " .  .  .  hum  rio  .  .  .  que  eorta  do  msr  todo 
aquelle  terQO  de  terra."  ...  We  are  not  qaitft 
sure  how  to  translate.  Cxawftird  renders :  '*This 
(river)  intersects  the  whole  isbind  ttaai  sea  to  sea,** 
which  seems  very  fkve.  But  it  is  tnie,  as  we  have 
said,  that  several  old  maps  show  Java  and  8imda 
thus  divided  from  sea  to  ses. 
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both  Tinder  one  King,  Is  to  the  effect  that 
the  supply  of  pepper  one  year  with  another 
will  be  zxz  thousand  quintals,*  that  is  to 
aay,  zx  thousand  in  one  Tear,  and  x  thousand 
the  next  year;  also  that  it  is  very  good 
pepper,  as  good  as  that  of  Malauar,  and 
it  IS  purchitfed  with  cloths  of  Cambaya, 
BengaJla,  and  Choromandel." — A.  Nunez, 
in  Subttdiotf  42. 

1566. — "  Sonda,  vn  Isola  de*  Mori  appresso 
la  oosta  della  Giava."  —  Ca.  Fedenci,  in 
RaaoMuio,  iii.  d91i;. 

c.  1670.— 
*'  Os  BuiuUui  e  Malaios  con  pimenta. 

Con  massa,  e  noz  ricos  Bandanezes, 

Com  roupa  e  droga  Cambaia  a  opulenta, 

£  com  cravo  os  longinquos  Maluguezes." 
AhL  due  AbreUy  De,  de  Malaca, 

1598. — Linschoten  does  not  recognize  the 
two  islands.  To  him  Sunda  is  only  a  place 
in  Java : — 

"...  there  is  a  straiffht  or  narrow  passage 
betweene  Sumatra  and  lava,  called  the 
straight  of  Sunda,  of  a  place  so  called, 
lying  not  far  from  thence  within  the  lie  of 
loMa,  .  .  .  The  principall  hauen  in  the  Hand 
is  Bnnda  Calapa,t  whereof  the  straight 
beareth  Ihe  name;  in  this  place  of  Sfida 
there  is  much  Pepper."— p.  84, 

SUNDEBBUNDS,  n.p.  The  well- 
known  name  of  the  tract  of  intersecting 
creeks  and  channels,  swampy  islands, 
and  j uncles,  which  constitutes  that 
part  of  tne  Ganges  Delta  nearest  the 
sea.  The  limits  of  the  region  so-called 
are  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  on  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  Megna  (i.e.  of  the 
combined  great  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra) on  the  east,  a  width  of  about 
220  miles.  The  name  appears  not  to 
bave  been  traced  in  old  native  docu- 
ments of  any  kind,  and  hence  its  real 
form  and  etymolocy  remain  uncertain. 
Swidara-vanay  Mbeautiful  forest'; 
Sundart-vanaj  or  -ban,  *  forest  of  the 
Sundari  tree ' ;  Chandra-han,  and 
ChandrcL-handy  *  moon-forest '  or  *moon- 
embankment ' ;  Chanda-bhandoy  the 
name  of  an  old  tribe  of  salt-makers ;  | 
Chandra  dJp-han  from  a  large  zemindary 
called  Chandra-dip  in  the  Bakerganj 
district  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Sunderbimds ;  these  are  all  suggestions 
that  have  been  made.  Whatever  be 
the  true  etymology,  we  doubt  if  it  is 
to  be  sought  in  sundara  or  8undari. 
[Ab  to  tlie  derivation  from  the  Sundari 
tree    which  is  perhaps   most  usually 

*  Apparently  80,000  quintals  every  two  ytan. 

t  Suoda  Kalapa  was  we  same  as  Jacatia,  on  the 
■tie  of  which  the  Dutch  founded  Batavia  in  1619. 

t  These  are  mentioned  in  a  copper  tablet  in* 
aeription  of  a.d^  IIM ;  see  Bloekmai»/n,  as  quoted 
JWum  0D|  p.  S20. 


accepted,  Mr.  Beveridge  (Man*  of 
Bakarganj,  24,  167,  32)  remarks  that 
this  tree  is  by  no  means  common  in! 
many  parts  of  the  Bakarganj  Sunder- 
bunas ;  he  suggests  that  the  word< 
means  'beautiful  wood'  and  was 
given  by  the  Brahmans.} 
e  name  has  never  (except  in  one 
quotation  below)  been  in  English 
mouths,  or  in  English  popular  ortho- 
graphy, Soonderhundsy  but  Sunderbundsy 
which  implies  (in  correct  translitera- 
tion) an  original  tandra  or  chandrck^  not 
mnaara.  And  going  back  to  what  we 
conjecture  may  oe  an  early  occurrence, 
of  the  name  in  two  Dutch  writers, 
we  find  this  confinned.  These  two 
writers,  it  will  be  seen,  1x)th  speak  of  a 
famous  Sandery,  or  SarUry^  Forest  in 
Lower  Bengal,  and  we  should  be  more 
positive  in  our  identification  were  it  not 
that  in  Van  der  Broucke's  map  (1660) 
which  was  published  in  Valentyn's  East 
Indies  (1726)  this  Sandery  Forest  is 
shown  on  the  v?egt  side  of  the  Hoogly 
R.,  in  fact  about  due  west  of  the  site 
of  Calcutta,  and  a  little  above  a  place 
marked  as  Basanderiy  located  near  the 
exit  into  the  Hoogly  of  what  represents 
the  old  Saraswati  ft.,  which  enters  the 
former  at  Sankral,  not  far  below  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  and  5  or  6  miles 
below  Fort  William.  This  has  led 
Mr.  Blochmann  to  identify  the  Sanderi 
Bosch  with  the  old  Mahall  Basandhari 
w^hich  appears  in  the  Ain.  as  belonginsf 
to  the  SirKar  of  Sulimanabad  (flladwins 
Ayeen,  ii.  207,  ortg.  i.  407  ;  Jarrett,  ii. 
140  ;  Blochm.  in  J.A,S.B.  xlii.  pt.  i. 
p.  232),  and  which  formed  one  of  the 
original  **xxiv.  Pergunnas."*  Un- 
doubtedly this  ia  the  Basanderi  of  V, 
den  Broucke's  map ;  but  it  seems 
possible  that  some  confusion  between 
Basanderi  and  Bosch  Sandery  (which 
would  be  Sandarban  in  the  vernacular) 
may  have  led  the  map-maker  to  mis- 
place the  latter.  We  should  cather 
irom  Schulzt  that  he  passea  the 
Forest  of  Sandry  about  a  Dutch  mile 
below  Sankral,  which  he  mentions. 
But  his  statement  is  so  nearly  identical 
with  that  in  Valentijn  that  we  appre-. 


*  Basandhari  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  James 
Grant  (1786)  in  his  View  of  the  Bevenvee  of  Bengal, 
as  the  Pergunna  of  BeUa-tmeaendrv :  and  by  A. 
Hamilton  as  a  place  on  the  DamQoar,  produeing 
much  good  BnguiFifth Beport. p.  406 ;  A.  Ham,  U.4). 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  present  Pergunna 
of  Balia,  some  IS  or  14  miles  west  of  the  northern 
part  of  Calcutta.    See  Bunter'i  Benaal  Gas,  L  866. 

t  So  called  in  the  German  version  which  we 
use ;  but  in  the  Dutch  origtual  he  Is  SAQUte%, 
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Lend  they  have  no  separcUe  value. 
Valentijn,  in  an  earlier  pace,  like 
Bemier,  aescribes  the  Sunderbunds  as 
the  resort  of  the  Arakan  pirates,  but 
does  not  give  a  name  (p.  169). 

1661.— '* We  ffot  under  sail  again"  (just 
after  meeting  the  Arakan  pirates)  "in  the 
morning  early,  and  went  past  the  Forest  of 
Saniry,  so  styled  because  (as  has  been 
credibly  related)  Alexander  the  Great  with 
his  mighty  army  was  hindered  by  the  strong 
rush  of  the  ebb  and  flood  at  this  place,  from 
advancing  further,  and  therefore  had  to  turn 
back  to  Macedonia." — Walter  SchulZf  155. 

c.  1666.— "And  thence  it  is  "  (from  pirati- 
cal raids  of  the  Mugs,  &c.)  "  that  at  present 
there  are  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
so  many  fine  Isles  quite  deserted,  which 
were  formerly  well  peopled,  and  where  no 
other  Inhabitants  are  found  but  wild  Beasts, 
and  especially  Tygers."— 5«mi«r,  E.T.  54 ; 
[ed.  CimstabU,  442]! 

1726.—"  This  (Bengal)  is  the  land  wherein 
they  will  have  it  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
called  bj  the  Moors,  whether  Hindostanders 
or  Persians,  SuUhaan  IskendeTf  and  in  their 
historians  Iskender  Doulcamatrif  was  .  .  . 
they  can  show  you  the  exact  place  where 
King  Poms  held  his  court.  The  natives 
will  prate  much  of  this  matter ;  for  example, 
that  in  front  of  the  Sandibib-Wood  {Sawiarie 
Boach,  which  we  show  in  the  map,  and 
which  they  call  properly  after  him  Iskenderie) 
he  was  stopped  b^  the  great  and  rushing 
streams."- Fa/CTi/yn,  v.  1/9. 

1728. — "  But  your  petitioners  did  not 
arrive  off  Snnderbund  Wood  till  four  in 
the  eTeninff,  where  they  rowed  backward 
and  forward  for  six  days  ;  with  which  labour 
and  want  of  provisions  three  of  the  people 
died." — Petition  of  Sheik  Mahmitd  Ameenand 
cUiers,  to  Govr.  of  Ft.  St.  Geo.,  in  Wheeler, 
iii.  41. 

•  1764.—"  On  the  11th  Bhaudan,  whilst  the 
Boats  were  at  Kerma  in  Boonderbund,  a 
little  before  daybreak,  Captain  Ross  arose 
and  ordered  the  HanJee  to  put  off  with  the 
Bndgerow.  .  .  ,*\— Native  Letter  regarding 
Murder  of  Captain  John  Ross  by  a  Native 
Crew,  In  ^n^,  383.  This  instance  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  remark  made  above 
that  the  English  popular  orthography  has 
always  been  iiunder,  and  not  Soonder-bundt, 

1786.—"  If  the  Jelinghy  be  navigable  we 
shall  soon  be  in  Calcutta ;  if  not,  we  must 
pass  a  second  time  through  the  Bnndar- 
bans.  "—Letter  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  in  Zi/c.  ii. 
83. 

„  "A  portion  of  the  Sunderbunds 
.  .  .  for  the  most  part  overflowed  by  the 
tide,  as  indicated  by  the  original  Hindoo 
name  of  Chnnderbund,  signifying  mounds, 
or  offspring  of  the  moon.'*— Barnes  Grant, 
in  App.  to  Fifth  Report,  p.  260.  In  a  note 
Mr.  Grant  notices  the  derivation  from  "Soon- 
dery  wood,"  and  "Soonder-ban,"  *  beautiful 
wood,'  and  proceeds:  "But  we  adhere  to 
9ur  own  etymology  rather  .  .  .  above  all, 
because  the  richest  and   greatest  part  of 


the  Snndarlmndi  is  still  compriaed  in  the 
ancient  Zemindarry  peigunnah  of  Ckwtmder 
deep,  or  lunar  territory." 

1792.— "Many  of  these  lands,  what  is 
called  the  Snndra  trands,  and  others  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  if  we  may  believe  the 
history  of  Bengal,  was  formeriy  weQ  in- 
habited."—.Forrwr,  V.  to  Merguij  Pref.  p.  5. 

1793.— "That  part  of  the  delta  bordering 
on  the  sea,  is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of 
rivers  and  creeks,  .  .  .  this  tract  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Woods,  or  Snnderbiinds,  is 
in  extent  eqiud  to  the  principality  of  Walea." 
—Rennell,  Mem.  of  Map  of  Hind.,  3rd  ed., 
p.  359. 

1853.— "The  scenery,  too,  exceeded  his 
expectations  ;  the  terrible  forest  solitude  of 
the  Sunderbunds  was  full  of  interest  to  aa 
European  imagination." — Oakfijeld,  i.  38. 

[SUNGAB,  8.  Pers.  tanga^  9ang,  *a 
stone.'  A  rude  stone  breastwork,  such 
as  is  commonly  erected  for  defence  by 
the  Afridis  and  other  tribes  on  the 
Indian  N.W.  frontier.  The  word  has 
now  come  into  general  military  use,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  the  S.  African  war. 

[1857.—".  .  .  breastworks  of  wood  and 
stone  (murc^  and  sanga  respectively).  .  •  ." 
— Bellew,  Journal  of  Mission,  127. 

[1900.  —  "  Conspicuous  niBgmn  are  ooo- 
structed  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire." — Pioneer 
Mail,  March  16.] 

The  same  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  Hills  in  the  sense  of  a  rude  wooden 
bridge  supported  by  stone  piers,  used 
for  crossing  a  torrent. 

[1833. — "  Across  a  deep  ravine  ...  his 
Lordship  erected  a  neat  — «g«ii  or  moun- 
tain bridge  of  pines." — Mundy,  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketches,  ed.  1858,  p.  117. 

[1871. — "A  aungha  bridge  is  formed  as 
follows:  on  either  side  the  river  piers  of 
rubble  masonry,  laced  with  cross-beams  of 
timber,  are  built  up ;  and  into  these  are 
inserted  stout  poles,  one  above  the  other  in 
successively  projecting  tiers,  the  interstices 
between  the  latter  being  filled  up  with  cross- 
beams," ko. — Harcourt,  Himalayan  Distriett 
of  Kooloo,  p.  67  M}.] 

SUNGTABA,  s.  Pers.  mmtfUsra, 
The  name  of  a  kind  of  orange,  probably 
from   Cintra.     See  under  OSAKOE  a 

? [notation  re^rding  the  fruit  of  Cintra, 
rom  Abulfeda. 

c.  1526.— "The  8engt«i«h  .  .  .  is  another 
fruit.  ...  In  colour  and  appearance  it  is 
like  the  citron  {Tdrani)^  but  Uie  skin  at  tbio 
fruit  is  smooth. ' — Baber,  328. 

c.  1590. — "Sirkar  Silhet  is  very  mooii- 
tainous.  .  .  .  Here  grows  a  delicioaa  fmit 
called  Soontara  (s^niara)  in  ooloor  like  an 
orange,  but  of  an  oblong  form." — Ayem^  by 
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Oladwin,   ii.    10  ;   IJarrdt  (ii.  124)  writes 

17d8. — **The  people  of  this  oountrv  have 
infinitely  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
•oranges,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
^superior  to  those  of  Silhet,  and  probably 
indeed  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
world.  They  are  here  called  SanidlOj  which 
I  take  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sengterrah, 
the  name  by  which  a  similar  species  of 
orange  is  known  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
Indm/'Sirtpatrici's  Nepaul,  129. 

1835. — "The  most  delicious  oranges  have 
been  procured  here.  The  rind  is  fine  and 
thin,  the  flavour  excellent ;  the  natives  call 
them  *  dntra.' "—  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim , 
ii.  99. 

SUNN,  s.  Beng.  and  Hind,  mr^ 
from  Skt  sana ;  the  fibre  of  the  Ooto- 
laHa  juncea^  L.  (N.O.  Leguminome); 
often  called  Bengal,  or  Country,  hemp. 
It  is  of  course  m  no  way  kindred  to 
true  hemp,  except  in  its  economic  use. 
In  the  following  passage  from  the  Ain 
the  reference  is  to  the  Hibiscus  cana- 
bi?ius  (see  IVatt,  Earn,  Diet.  ii.  597). 

[c,  1590. — "Hemp  grows  in  clusters  like  a 
nosegay.  .  .  .  One  species  bears  a  flower 
like  the  cotton-shrub,  and  this  is  called  in 
Hindostan,  Bxm-paut.  It  makes  a  very  soft 
rope." — Ay  ten,  by  OladteiUy  ii.  89  ;  in  Bloch- 
mann  (i.  8/)  Pa^san.] 

1838.— "  Sunn  ...  a  plant  the  bark  of 
which  is  used  as  hemp,  and  is  usually  sown 
around  cotton  fields. ' — Piavfair,  Taleef-i' 
Sfiereef,  96. 

[SUNNEE,    SOONNEE,    s.      Ar. 

mnni,  which  is  really  a  Pers.  form 
and  stands  for  that  which  is  expressed 
bv  the  Ar.  Ahlu's-Sicnnahy  *  the  people 
o{  the  Path,'  a  *Traditionist.'  The 
term  applied  to  the  lai^e  Mahom- 
medan  sect  who  acknowledge  the  first 
four  KhalTfalis  to  have  been  the  right- 
ful descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and 
are  thus  opposed  to  the  Sheeahs.  The 
latter  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
former,  the  proportion  being,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  estimate, 
15  millions  Shiahs  to  145  millions  of 
Sunnis. 

[c  1590.— "The  Mahommedans  (of  Kash- 
xnlr)  are  partly  SnnnleB,  and  others  of  the 
sects  of  Aly  and  Noorbukhshy  ;  and  they 
Are  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with  each 
other."  —  Ayeen,  by  Gladwin,  ii.  125;  ed. 
JarreU,  ii.  352. 

[1623.— "The  other  two  ...  are  Sonni, 
as  the  Turks  and  Moghol."— P.  della  Voile, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  152. 

.  [1812.— '<  A  fellowtold  me  with  the  gravest 
face,  that  a  lion  of  their  own  country  would 


never  hurt  a  Bheyah  .  •  .  but  would  always 
devour  a  Snnni.  — Jfort«r,  Journey  through 
Persia,  62.] 

SUNNIJD,  8.  Hind,  from  Ar. 
saruid.  A  diploma,  patent,  or  deed  of 
grant  by  the  government  of  office, 
privilege,  or  right.  The  corresponding 
Skt. — H.  is  idmncL 

[c.  1690.  —  "A  paper  authenticated  by 
proper  signatures  is  called  a  snnnnd.  •  .  • 
— Ayeen^y  Oladtoin,  i.  214 ;  ed.  Blochmann, 
i.  2^9.] 

1758.— "They  likewise  brought  snnnndi, 
or  the  commission  for  the  nabobihip." — Orme, 
Hist.,  ed.  1803,  ii.  284. 

1759.— "That  your  Petitioners,  being  the 
Bramins,  &c.  .  .  .  were  permitted  by  8nn- 
nud  from  the  President  and  Council  to 
collect  daily  alms  from  each  shop  or  doocan 
(Doocann)  of  this  place,  at  5  cowries  per 
diem." — In  Long,  184. 

1776.—"  If  the  path  to  and  from  a  House 
...  be  in  the  Territories  of  another  Person, 
that  Person,  who  always  hath  passed  to  and 
fro,  shall  continue  to  do  so,  the  other  Person 
aforesaid,  though  he  hath  a  Right  of 
Property  in  the  Ground,  and  hath  an  at- 
tested Snnnnd  thereof,  shall  not  have 
Authority  to  cause  him  any  Let  or  Molesta- 
tion."—Ao/Aerf,  Code,  100-101. 

1799.— "I  enclose  you  snimndB  for  pen- 
sion for  the  Trniaria.i»  of  Chittledroog."— 
Wellington,  i.  45. 

1800. — "  I  wished  to  have  traced  the  nature 
of  landed  property  in  Soondah  ...  by  a 
chain  of  Snnnnds  up  to  the  8th  century.'^'— > 
Sir  T,  Munro,  in  L\fe,  i.  249. 

1809.—"  This  snnnnd  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  annexed  to  a 
Jageer  (Jagheer)." — Harrington's  Analysis, 
ii.  410. 

SUNYJLSEE,  8.  Skt.  sannydsi,  lit. 
*one  who  resigns,  or  abandons,'  scU. 
*  wordly  affairs ' ;  a  Hindu  religious 
mendicant.  The  name  of  Sunnydsee 
was  applied  familiarly  in  Ben^l, 
c.  1760-75,  to  a  body  of  banditti  claim- 
ing to  belong  to  a  religious  fraternity, 
who,  in  the  interval  between  the  decay 
of  the  imperial  authority  and  the 
regular  establishment  of  our  own,  had 
their  head-quarters  in  the  forest-tracts 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya.  From 
these  they  used  to  issue  periodically 
in  large  bodies,  plundering  and  levy- 
ing exactions  far  and  wide,  and  return- 
ing to  their  asylum  in  the  jungle 
when  threatened  with  pursuit.  In 
the  days  of  Nawab  Mir  Kasim  'All 
(1760-64)  they  were  bold  enough  to 
plunder  the  city  of  Dacca ;  and  in 
1766    the    great    geographer    James 
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Rennell,  in  an  encounter  with  a  large 
body  of  them  in  the  territory  of  Eodi 
(see  COOCH)  Bihar,  was  nearly  cut  to 

Eieces.  Rennell  himself,  live  years 
iter,  was  employed  to  carry  out  a 
project  which  ne  had  formed  for  the 
suppression  of  these  bands,  and  did  so 
apparently  with  what  was  considered 
at  the  time  to  be  success,  though  we 
find  the  depredators  stiU  spoken  of  by 
W.  Hastings  as  active,  two  or  three 
years  later. 

[c.  200  A.D. —  "  Having  thus  performed 
reu^ous  acts  in  a  forest  during  the  third 

Sortion  of  his  life,  let  him  become  a 
aanyasi  for  the  fourth  portion  of  it, 
abandoning  all  sensual  affection." — Mann. 
Ti.8d. 

fc.  1590.— "The  fourth  period  is  Baim- 
jmsa,  which  is  an  extraoniinary  state  of 
austerity  that  nothing  can  surpass.  .  .  . 
Such  a  person  His  Majesty  calls  Bannyisi." 
—Am,  ed.  JarreU,  iii.  278.] 

1616. — "Sunt  autem  ffnnatftB  apud  Ulos 
Braohmanes  quidam,  sanctimoniae  opinione 
habentes,  ab  hominum  scilicet  oonsortio 
semoti  in  solitudine  deffentes  et  nonnunquS 
tottt  nudi  corpus  in  publictt  prodeuntes.  — 
Jarric,  TKes,  i.  668. 

1626.— "Some  (an  ynleamed  kind)  are 
called  Baanases.  —  Purcluu,  Pilgrimage, 
649. 

1661.— "The  Sanyaays  are  people  who 
set  the  world  and  worldly  jo^s,  as  they 
say,  on  one  side.  These  are  mdeed  more 
precise  and  strict  in  their  lives  than  the 
foregoing." — Rogerius,  21. 

1674.— "Saniade,  or  Saaiasi,  is  a  dignity 
fln-eater  than  that  of  Kings."  —  Faria  y 
SauM,  Ana  Pert,  ii.  711. 

1726.  — "The  Ban-yaa^B  are  men  who, 
forsaking  the  world  and  all  its  fruits,  be- 
take themselves  to  a  ver^  strict  and  retired 
manner  of  life." — Volenti jn,  Ckoro,  76. 

1766.— "The  Banashy  Faquirs  (part  of 
the  same  Tribe  which  plundered  IHu»a  in 
Cossim  Ally's  Time*)  were  in  arms  to  the 
number  of  7  or  800  at  the  Time  I  was 
surveying  B^UCr  (a  small  Province  near 
Boutan),  and  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
Capital  of  that  name  within  a  few  Goes  of 
my  route.  ...  I  came  up  with  Morrison 
immediately  after  he  haii  defeated  the 
Banaahys  in  a  pitched  Battle.  .  .  .  Our 
Escorte,  which  were  a  few  Horse,  rode  off, 
and  the  Enemy  with  drawn  Sabres  imme- 
diately surrounded  us.  Morrison  escaped 
unhurt,  Richards,  my  Brother  officer,  re- 
ceived only  a  slight  Wound,  and  fought  his 
Way  off;  my  Armenian  Assistant  was 
killed,    and    the    Sepoy    Adjutant    much 


*  This  aflklr  Is  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  extimcts 
In  Long  (p.  842):  "Agreed  .  .  .  that  the  Fakiers 
who  were  made  prisoners  at  the  retaking  of  Dacca 
may  be  employed  as  Coolies  in  the  repair  of  the 
Factory."— iYoeya  o/CouAcilatFU  WiUiam,  Dec  5, 
1769, 


wounded.  ...  I  was  put  in  a  P^lankoen, 
and  Morrison  made  an  attack  on  the  Enemy 
and  cut  most  of  them  to  Pieces.  I  was  now 
in  a  most  shocking  Condition  indeed,  being 
deprived  of  the  Use  of  both  my  Arms,  ... 
a  cut  of  a  Sable  (ne)  had  cut  through  my 
right  Shoulder  Bone,  and  laid  me  open  for 
nearly  a  Foot  down  the  Back,  cutting  thro' 
and  wounding  some  of  niy  RiVs.  I  had 
besides  a  Cut  on  the  left  Elbow  wh«>>  took 
off  the  Muscular  part  of  the  bieadth  of  a 
Hand,  a  Stab  in  the  Arm.  and  a  laif^  Cat 
on  the  head.  .  .  ." — MS.  liOtter  from  James 
Rennell,  dd.  August  80,  in  poosession  of  his 
grandson  Ma^  Rodd. 

1767.— "A  body  of  5000  BinxaaMfl  have 
lately  entered  the  Sircar  Sarong  oountiy; 
the  Phousdar  sent  two  oompanie*  of  Sepoya 
after  them,  under  the  command  of  a  aer- 
jeant .  .  .  the  Binnaiaas  stood  thdr  groond, 
and  after  the  Sepoys  had  fired  away  their 
ammunition,  fell  on  them,  killed  and 
wounded  near  80,  and  put  the  rest  to  fligtU 
.  .  ."—Letter  to  Prendeni  at  Ft.  friUmw, 
from  Thomas  Rumbold,  Chi^  at  Paina^  dd, 
April  20,  in  Lang,  p.  526. 

1778. —  "Tou  will  hear  of  graat  dis- 
turbances committed  by  the  ShuMsiea,  or 
wandering  Fackeers^  who  annually  infest  the 
provinces  about  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
pilffrimage  to  Jup^emaut,  going  in  bodies 
of  1000  and  sometimes  even  10,000  men."— 
Letter  of  Warrtn  HaU%ng$,  dd.  February  \ 
in  Gleig,  i.  282. 

„  "At  this  time  we  have  five  batta- 
lions of  Sepoys  in  pursuit  of  them.** — Do. 
do.,  March  81,  in  Oleig,  i.  294. 

1774.—"  The  history  of  these  people  is 
curious.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  rove  oontinuaKy 
from  place  to  place,  recruiting  their  numbers 
with  the  healthiest  children  they  can  steaL 
.  .  .  Thus  they  are  the  stoutest  and  nost 
active  men  in  India.  .  .  .  Such  are  the 
B«nauiM,  the  gypsies  of  Hindostan.**— Do. 
do.,  dd.  August  25,  in  Gleia,  803-4.  See 
the  same  vol.,  also  pp.  284,  296-7-8,  395. 

1826.— "Being  looked  upon  with  an  evil 
eye  by  many  persons  in  society,  I  pretended 
to  bewail  my  brother's  loss,  and  gave  out 
my  intention  of  becoming  a  BmijaMa,  and 
retiring  from  the  worid.*' — Pandnrang  Mari^ 
394 ;  [ed.  1873,  ii.  267 ;  also  i.  189]. 

BTTPAsJl,  n.p.  The  name  of  a 
very  ancient  port  and  city  of  Western 
India ;  in  Skt.  Surpdraka,*  popularly 
Supara.  It  was  near  Waaai  (Bofaim 
of  the  Portuguese— see  (1)  BaBBein)^- 
which  was  for  many  centuries  the  dhief 
city  of  the  Konkan,  where  the  name 
still  survives  as  that  of  a  well-to-do 
town  of  1700  inhabitants,  the  channel 
by  which  vessels  in  former  days  reached 


*  WiUUms  (Skt,  DUL  s.v.)  givss  Sdrairaka  as 
"  the  name  of  a  mythical  coontxy '* ;  Dot  it  was 
raal  eiiou^  There  is  some  groond  Ibr  beUevinr 
that  there  was  another  Siirp»aka  on  the  coast  ot 
Orissa,  Zirrdpa  of  Ptolemy. 
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it  from  the  sea  being  liow  dry.  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhdrata 
as  a  very  holy  place,  and  in  other  old 
Sanskrit  works,  as  well  as  in  cave  in- 
scriptions at  Earll  and  Nasik,  going 
back  to  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Excavations 
affording  interesting  Buddhist  relics, 
were  made  in  1882  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
J.  M.  Campbell  (see  his  interesting 
notice  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  xiv.  314- 
342 ;  xvi.  125)  and  Pundit  Indraji 
Bhagwanlal.  The  name  of  Supara  is 
one  of  those  which  have  been  plaus- 
ibly connected,  through  Sophir,  the 
Coptic  name  of  India,  with  the  Ophir 
of  Scripture.  Some  Arab  writers  call 
it  the  Sofala  of  India. 

c  A.D.  80-90.— "  Toiri«A  W  iiixhpia  Kvrii 
rb  i^ris  Ktlfupa  drb  Bapvydtt^y,  2!oi;t- 
iraoa,  koI  KaX\UwaT6\is  .  .  ." — Periplus^ 
§  52,  ed.  Fahridi, 

c.  150.— 

'Loxnrdpa  .  .  . 

Fod/KOf  Tora/iov  iKpoXat  .  .  • 
Aot>y7a  .  .  . 

Bi^i^da  Torafiov  iKpoKtU  .  .  . 
Zi/AuXXa  ifiTdptov  Kal  Axpa  ..." 
Pto/emy,  VII.  i.  f .  §  6. 

c.  460.— "The  King  compelling  Wijayo 
and  his  retinue,  700  in  number,  to  have  the 
half  of  their  heads  shayed,  and  having  em- 
barked them  in  a  vessel,  sent  them  adrift 
on  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Wijayo  himself  landed 
at  the  port  of  SuppAraka.  .  .  ."—The 
MahatpaiuOy  by  Tumour,  p.  46. 

c.  600. — **  ^ov<pelp,  x^P^i  ^^  i  0^  To\i- 
rifjLW,  \L$oi,  Kcd  6  xp^^h  ^'^  'I^^i^." — Heay- 
chiua,  S.V. 

0.  951.— "Cities  of  Hind  .  .  .  Kambtfya, 
Bnbiri,  Sind^n."— /«<ai:Ari,  in  Elliot,  i.  27. 

A.D.  1095. —  "The  Mah&m&ndallka,  the 
illustrious  AnantadSva,  the  Emperor  of  the 
Kojikan  (Conean),  has  released  the  toll 
mentioned  in  this  copper-grant  given  by  the 
Sliaras,  in  respect  of  every  cart  belonging  to 
two  persons  .  .  .  which  may  come  into  any 
of  the  ports,  Sri  Sth&naka  (Tana),  as  well 
as  Nfigapur,  Supftraka,  Chemnli  (Chaul) 
and  others,  included  within  the  Kohkan 
Fourteen  Hundred.  .  .  ."  —  Copper- PlaJU 
Grant,  in  Ind.  Antiq,  iz.  38. 

e.  1150.  —  "  Stlbiura  is  situated  1^  mile 
from  the  sea.  It  is  a  populous  busy  town, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  entrepots  of 
India."— J5t/ri«,  in  Mliot,  i.  85. 

1821. — "There  are  three  places  where  the 
Friars  might  reap  a  great  harvest,  and 
where  they  could  live  in  common.  One  of 
these  is  Snpera,  where  two  friars  might  be 
stationed ;  and  a  second  is  in  the  district  of 
Parocco  (Broach),  where  two  or  three  might 


abide ;  and  the  third  ia  Columbua  (QnilimV* 
— Letter  of  Fr,  Jordanut,  in  Cathay,  ko,,  237^ 

c.  1880.— "  SufUah  Indica.  Birunio  nomi> 
nator  SAf&rah.  .  .  .  De  eo  nihil  commemo> 
randum  invoni."— -46i«(/Wo,  in  OHdemeitter, 
189. 

1588.— "Rent  of  the  eacabe  (Cnabah),  of 
Capara  .  .  .  14,122  /edea$.'*S.  Bothdho, 
Tombo,  176. 

1808.— Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Camp 
Soonara,  March  26, 1808. 

"We  have  lust  been  paying  a  formal 
visit  to  his  highness  the  peishwa,"  &c. — In 
Asiatic  Annual  Reg.  for  1808,  Chr<m.  p.  99. 

1846.— "  Bopaxa  is  a  large  place  in  the 
Agasee  mahal,  and  contains  a  considerable 
Mussulman  population,  as  well  as  Christian 
and  Hindoo  .  .  .  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
trade ;  and  ffrain,  salt,  and  garden  produce 
are  exportea  to  Guzerat  and  Bombay." — 
Desultory  Notes,  by  John  Vaupell^  Jitq.,  in 
Trans.  Bo.  Oeog.  Soe.  vii.  140. 

SUPREME  OOUBT.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  English  Court  established 
at  Fort  William  by  the  Epilation  Act 
of  1773  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  63\  and  after- 
wards  at  the  other  two  Presidencies. 
Its  extent  of  jurisdiction  was  the  sub- 
ject of  acrimonious  controversies  in 
the  early  years  of  its  existence  ;  con- 
troversies which  were  closed  bv  21 
Geo.  III.  c.  70,  which  explained  and 
defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court, 
The  use  of  the  name  came  to  an  end 
in  1862  with  the  establishment  of  the 
*High  Court,'  the  bench  of  which  is 
occupied  by  barrister  judges,  judges 
from  the  Civil  Service,  and  judges 
promoted  from  the  native  bar. 

The  Charter  of  Charles  II.,  of  1661, 
gave  the  Company  certain  powers  to 
administer  the  laws  of  England,  and 
that  of  1683  to  establish  Courts  of 
Judicature.  That  of  Geo.  I.  (1726) 
cave  power  to  establish  at  each  Presi- 
aency  Mayor's  Courts  for  civil  suits, 
with'  appeal  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  from  these,  in  cases  in- 
volving more  than  1000  pagodas,  to 
the  King  in  Council.  The  same 
charter  constituted  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  each  Presidency  a  Court 
for  trial  of  all  o£fences  except  high 
treason.  Courts  of  Reauests  were 
established  by  charter  of  Geo.  II., 
1753.  The  Mayor's  Court  at  Madras 
and  Bombay  survived  till  1797,  when 
(hy  37  Geo.  III.  ch.  142)  a  Recorder's 
Court  was  instituted  at  each.  This 
was  superseded  at  Madras  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  in  1801,  and  at  Bombay 
m  1823. 
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ST7BA,  s.  Toddy  (q.v.),  %,e,  the 
fermented  sap  of  several  kinds  of 
palm,  such  as  coco,  palmyra,  and  wild- 
date.  It  is  the  Skt.  iurOy  'vinous 
liquor,*  which  has  passed  into  most  of 
the  vernaculars.  In  the  first  quota- 
tion we  certainly  have  the  word, 
though  comhined  with  other  elements 
of  uncertain  identity,  applied  by 
Cosmas  to  the  milk  of  the  coco-nut, 
perhaps  making  some  confusion  be- 
tween that  and  the  fermented  sap. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Linschoten  applies 
>eura  in  the  same  way.  Bluteau, 
tiuriously,  calls  this  a  Caffre  word.  It 
has  in  fact  been  introduced  from  India 
into  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  (see  Ann, 
Marit,  iv.  293). 

c.  545, --"The  Argell"  (t.e.  NargiL  or 
nargeela,  or  coco-Dut)  "is  at  first  full  of 
very  sweet  water,  which  the  Indians  drink, 
using  it  instead  of  wine.  This  drink  is  called 
RhoncO'VOXtLt^  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant." 
— CosttuUf  in  Catftay,  &c.,  clxzvi. 

[1554.— "Cora."    See  under  ABEACK.] 

1568. — "They  grow  two  qualities  of  palm- 
tree,  one  kind  for  the  fruit,  and  the  other 
to  give  9ura."— G'aroa,  f.  67. 

1578.— "Sura,  which  is,  as  it  were,  vino 
mosto." — AcosUij  100. 

1598. — ^* ...  in  that  sort  the  pot  in  short 
space  is  full  of  water,  which  they  call  Sura, 
and  is  very  pleasant  to  drinke,  like  sweet 
whay,  and  somewhat  better." — LinxIioteHj 
101 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  48]. 

1609-10.—".  .  .  A  goodly  country  and 
fertile  .  .  .  abounding  with  Date  Trees, 
whence  they  draw  a  liquor,  called  Tairree 
(Toddy)  or  Sure.  .  .  ,"—W,  Finch^  in 
Purchaa,  i.  436. 

1643.— "lA  ie  fis  boire  mes  mariniers 
de  telle  sorte  que  peu  s'en  falut  qu'ils  ne 
renuersassent  notre  almadie  ou  batteau: 
Ce  breuvage  estoit  du  BOra,  qui  est  du  vin 
fait  de  palmee." — Mocquet,  Votfoget,  252. 

0.  1650.—"  Nor  cotild  they  drink  either 
Wine,  or  Suiy,  or  Strong  Water,  by  reason 
of  the  great  Imposts  which  he  laid  upon 
them."— rawmicr,  E.T.  ii.  86;  [ed.  Ball, 
i.  343]. 

1653.— "Les  Portugais  appelent  ce  (art 
ou  vin  des  Indes,  Boure  .  .  .  ae  cette  liqueur 
le  singe,  et  la  grande  chauue-souris  .  .  . 
jiont  extremement  amateurs,  aussi  bien  que 
les  Indiens  Mansulmans  («ic),  Parsis,  et  quel- 
■que  tribus  d'Indou.  .  .  ." — De  la  BouUaye- 
U'OouSj  ed.  1657,  263. 

SUBAT,  n.p.  In  English  use  the 
name  of  this  city  is  accented  Surdtt; 
but  the  name  is  in  native  writing  and 
parlance  generally  SHrdt.  In  the  Am, 
nowever  (see  below),  it  is  written  S&rat ; 


*  'PoTX^  perhaps  Is  Tam.  iatiAa,  •  cooo-nut' 


also  in  Sddik  Isfahdnl  (p.  106).  Surat 
was  taken  by  Akbar  in  1573,  having 
till  then  remained  a  part  of  the  falling 
Mahommedan  kingaom  of  Guzerat. 
An  English  factorv  was  first  «(tab- 
lished  in  1608-9,  which  was  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  the  English  Company  in 
Continental  India.  The  transfer  of 
the  Chiefs  to  Bombay  took  place  in 
1687. 

We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
name.  Various  legends  on  the  sub- 
ject are  given  in  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.) 
Campbell^  Bombay  Gazetteer  (vol.  n.\ 
but  none  of  them  have  any  proba- 
bility. The  ancient  Indian  iiiurddom 
was  the  name  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Quzerat  or  Kattywar,  or  at  least  of 
the  maritime  part  of  it.  This  latter 
name  and  country  is  represented  by 
the  differentlv  ^pelt  and  pronounced 
SOraih  (see  SURATH).  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  and  his  editor  have  repeatedly 
stated  the  opinion  that  the  names  are 
identical  Thus:  "  The  names '  Suiat  * 
and  *"  Surath '  are  identical,  both  being 
derived  from  the  Sankrit  SurdAiTa; 
but  as  they  belong  to  different  places 
a  distinction  in  spelling  has  l>een 
maintained.  •  Surat '  is  the  city ; 
*Siirath'  is  a  prdrd  or  district  of 
Eattiwar,  of  which  Jundgarh  is  the 
chief  town"  (EUioty  v.  350;  see  alsa 
197).  Also:  "The  Sanskrit  SureUhtra 
and  GuTJjara  survive  in  the  modern 
names  Surat  and  Guzeraty  and  however 
the  territories  embraced  by  the  old 
terms  have  varied,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  Surat  was  not  in  Sur&shtra 
nor  Guzerat  in  Qurjjara.  All  evi- 
dence goes  to  prove  that  the  old  and 
modern  names  applied  to  the  same 
places.  Thus  Ptolemy's  Surcutrene  com- 
prises Surat.  ..."  \Dow6on  (?)  tbid^  L 
359).  This  last  statement  seems  dis- 
tinctly  erroneous.  Surat  is  in  Ptolemys 
AdfUKijy  not  in  2vp«urr/>iyrTj,  which  repre- 
sents, like  Saurashtra,  the  peninsula. 
It  must  remain  doubtful  whether 
there  was  any  connection  between  the 
names,  or  t&e  resemblance  ^as  acci- 
dental. It  is  possible  that  continental 
Surat  may  have  originally  bad  some 
name  implying  its  wing  the  place  of 
passage' to  kaurdshtra  or  Sorath. 

Surat  is  not  a  place  of  any  antiquity. 
There  are  some  traces  of  the  existence 
of  the  name  ascribed  to  the  14th  cen- 
tury, in  passages  of  uncertain  value  in 
certain  native  writers.     But  it  ooily 
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•«ame  to  notice  as  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance about  the  very  end  of  the  15th 

-century,  when  a  rich  Hindu  trader, 
Ck>pi    oy    name,    is    stated    to    have 

•established  himself  on  the  spot^  and 
founded  the    town.    The  way,  how- 

-ever,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by 
Barbosa  previous  to  1516  shows  that 
the  rise  of  its  prosperity  must  have 
been  rapid. 

\Surat  in  English  slang  is  equivalent 
to  the  French  Eafioty  in  the  sense  of 
^no    great    shakes,'    an    adulterated 

•article  of  inferior  quality  (Barrere,  s.v. 
Eafiot),  This  perhaps  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  "  until  lately  the 

•character  of  Indian  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market  stood  very  low,  and 
the  name  ^SurcUs,*  the  description 
under  which  the  cotton  of  this  pro- 
vince is  still  included,  was  a  byword 
and  a  general  term  of  contempt" 
{Barar  Gazetteer,  226  seq.).] 

1610.— "Don  AfoMo"  (de  Noronha,  ne- 
t>hew  of  Alboquerque)  "in  the  storm  not 
Knowing  whither  they  went,  entered  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  struck  upon  a  shoal 
tn  front  of  (JniTate.  Trying  to  save  them- 
aelTos  by  swimming  or  on  planks  many 
X>eriihed,  and  among  them  Don  Afonso." — 
Correa,  ii.  29. 

1516. — "Having  passed  beyond  the  river 
•of  Reyne],  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  city 
-which  they  call  Curate,  peopled  by  Moors, 
and  dose  upon  the  river ;  they  deal  there 
in  many  kinds  of  wares,  and  carry  on  a 
^reat  trade ;  for  many  ships  of  Malabar  and 
other  parts  sail' thither,  and  sell  what  they 
bring,  and  return  loaded  with  what  they 
«hoo6e.  .  .  ." — Barbosa,  Lisbon  ed.  280. 

1525. —  "The  oorjaa  (Corge)  of  cotton 
•cloths  of  ^nrvate,  of  14  yards  each,  is 
worth  ,  .  .  250fedeas." — Lembran^  45. 

1528. — "Heytor  da  Silveira  put  to  sea 
^igain,  scouring  the  Gulf,  and  making  war 
everywhere  with  fire  and  sword,  by  sea  and 
land  ;  and  he  made  an  onslaught  on  ^orrate 
-and  Reynel,  great  cities  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  sacked  them,  and  burnt  part  of  them, 
for  all  the  people  fled,  they  being  traders  and 
without  a  garrison.  .  .  ." — Correa,  iii.  277. 

1553.— "Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  bar 
•of  the  river  Tapty,  above  which  stood  two 
•<ntie8  the  moet  notable  on  that  gulf.  The 
first  they  call  Surat,  3  leagues  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  Reiner,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  and  half  a  league  from 
the  bank.  .  .  .  The  latter  was  the  most 
-sumptuous  in  buildings  and  civilisation,  in- 
habited by  warlike  people,  all  of  them 
Moors  inured  to  maritime  war,  and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  moet  of  the  foists  and 
«hip«  of  the  King  of  Cambay's  fleet  were 
furnished.  Snrat  again  was  inhabited  by 
on  unwarlike  people  whom  they  call  Ban- 
jaoB,  folk  given  to  mechanic  crafts,  chiefly 


to  the  business  of  weaving  cotton  cloths."— 
Barros,  IV.  iv.  8. 

1554.— "So  saying  they  quitted  their 
rowing-benches,  got  ashore,  and  started  for 
Snirat."— 5iai  *AH,  p.  83. 

1573. — "Next  day  the  Emperor  went  to 
inspect  the  fortress.  .  .  .  During  his  in- 
spection some  large  mortars  and  fl^uns 
attracted  his  attention.  Those  mortars  Dore 
the  name  of  Sulaimtfni,  from  the  name  of 
Sulaiml(n  Sult^  of  Turkey.  When  he  poade 
his  attempt  to  conquer  the  ports  of  Gujarat, 
he  sent  these  .  .  .  with  a  large  army  by 
sea.  As  the  Turks  .  .  .  were  obliged  to 
return,  they  left  these  mortars.  .  .  .  The 
mortars  remained  upon  the  sea-shore,  until 
Khud^wand  Kh^n  built  the  fort  of  Surat, 
when  he  placed  them  in  the  fort.  The  one 
which  he  left  in  the  country  of  Stbrath  was 
taken  to  the  fort  of  Juni^arh  by  the  ruler 
of  that  country." — TahakiU-i-Aiharl,  in 
Elliot,  V.  360. 

c.  1590. — "Sfbrat  is  among  famous  ports. 
The  river  TaptI  runs  hard  by,  and  at  seven 
coss  distance  joins  the  salt  sea.  Ranir  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  is  now  a  port 
dependent  on  Sl&rat,  but  was  formerly  a 
big  city.  The  ports  of  Khandevl  and  Bals&r 
are  also  annexed  to  Sl&rat.  Fruit,  and 
especially  the  anan&8,  is  abundant.  .  .  . 
The  sectaries  of  Zardasht,  emigrant  from 
Fars,  have  made  their  dwelling  here ;  they 
revere  the  Zhand  and  Pazhand  and  erect 
their  dakkmas  (or  places  for  exposing  the 
dead).  .  .  .  Through  the  carelessness  of  the 
agents  of  Government  and  the  commandants 
of  the  troop  {gipah-italdrSn,  Sipah  Selar),  a 
considerable  tract  of  this  Sirkar  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  the  Frank,  e.g,  Damam 
Sanj&n  (St.  John's),  Tarapur,  Mahim,  ana 
Basai  (see  (1)  Bassein),  that  are  both  cities 
and  forts.  —-4  in,  orig.  i.  488 ;  [ed.  Jarrett^ 
ii.  243]. 

[1615.  — "To  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Thomas  Roe  .  .  .  these  m  Zuratt."—/'V)*ter, 
Letteri,  iii.  196.] 

1638.— "Within  a  League  of  the  Road 
we  entred  into  the  River  upon  which  Surat 
is  seated,  and  which  hath  on  both  sides  a 
very  fertile  soil,  and  many  fair  gardens, 
with  pleasant  Country-houses,  which  being 
all  white,  a  colour  which  it  seems  the 
Indian*  are  much  in  love  with,  afford 
a  noble  prospect  amidst  the  greenness 
whereby  tney  are  encompassed.  But  the 
River,  which  is  the  TapU  ...  is  so  shallow 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  that  Barks  of  70 
or  80  Tun  can  hardly  come  into  it." — 
Mandelslo,  p.  12. 

1690.  —  "Suratt  is  reckon*d  the  most 
fam'd  Emporium  of  the  Indian  £mpire, 
where  all  Commodities  are  vendible.  .  .  . 
And  the  River  is  very  commodious  for  the 
Importation  of  Foreign  Goods,  which  are 
brought  up  to  the  City  in  Hoys  and  Yachts, 
and  Country  Boats."— Otn'n^to»,  218. 

1779.  —  "There  is  some  report  that  he 
(Gen.  Goddard)  is  gone  to  ^ender-Borxnii 
.  .  .  but  the  truth  of  this  God  knows."— 
Seir  Mntaq,  iii.  328. 
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SURATH,  more  properly  Soratli, 
and  86reth,  n.p.  Tliis  name  is  the 
legitimate  modem  form  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  Indian  Sau- 
rdshtra  and  Greek  Syrastreniy  names 
which  applied  to  what  we  now  call 
the  Katty war  Peninsula,  but  especially 
to  the  fertile  plains  on  the  sea-coast. 
['*  Surdshtra,  tne  land  of  the  Sus, 
afterwards  Sanskritized  into  Sau- 
rAshtra  the  Goodly  Land,  preserves  its 
name  in  Sorath  the  southern  part  of 
Eathidvdda.  The  name  appears  as 
Surdshtra  in  the  Mah^hdrata  and 
Pdnini^s  Ganapdtha^  in  Rudraddman's 
(a.d.  150)  and  Skandagupta's  (a.d.  456) 
Girndr  inscriptions,  and  in  several 
Valabhi  copper-plates.  Its  Prdkrit 
form  appears  as  Suratka  in  the  Ndsik 
inscription  of  Gotamiputra  (a.d.  150) 
and  in  later  Prdkrit  as  Suraththa  in 
the  TirtkaJealpa  of  Jinapra-bhdsuri  of 
the  13th  or  14th  century.  Its  earliest 
foreign  mention  is  perhaps  Strabo's 
SamodtLs  and  Pliny's  Oratura'* 
{Bombay  Gazetteer^  i.  pt.  i.  6)].  The 
remarkable  discovery  of  one  of  the 
great  inscriptions  of  Ai6k&  (b.c.  250) 
on  a  rock  at  Girnar,  near  Junagarh  in 
Saurashtra,  shows  that  the  dominion 
of  that  great  sovereign,  whose  capital 
was  at  Pataliputra  (llaKifipMpaj  or 
Patlia>  extended  to  this  distant  shore. 
The  application  of  the  modern  form 
Surath  or  Sorath  has  varied  in  extent. 
It  is  now  the  name  of  one  of  the  four 
prd7it8  or  districts  into  which  the 
peninsula  is  divided  for  political 
purposes,  each  of  these  prdnts  con- 
taining a  number  of  small  States,  and 
being  partly  managed,  partly  con- 
trolled by  a  rolitical  Assistant.  Sorath 
occupies  the  south-western  portion, 
embracing  an  area  of  5,220  sq.  miles. 

0.  A.D.  80-90.—"  TajjTTft  rA  fUw  /ie<r6' 
7€ca  ry  ^Kv$Lqi  awopL^wra  ^Afiipla  KokcTrai, 
tA  di  TapaOaXdxTffia  ^vpaffrp^ivi^" — Peri- 
plus,  §  41. 

o.  160.— 

**  ^vpaffrpriwrjs,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
BapSd^/ia  t6\is  .  .  . 

^VpdffTpa   Kiifltf   .    .    . 

Moy&Y\wa-<rov  ifirdpiow  ..." 

Ptolemy,  VII.  i.  2-8. 

„         **  TLd\i¥  ii  fUtf  irapd  t6  \oit6p 
fUpot  Tou  'IvSqu  Taca  KaXtiTOi  jcoirwf  /x^r 


KoX  ii  r€pl  r6r  Kdtf0i  k6\top 
rptivfi" — Ihid,  55. 


Iivpaff- 


e.  545.—"  'Burir  oOp  rd  Xo^vM  ifM^^^p^ 
rip  'Ii^diir^f  raOra,  Scrdov,  'O/S^otfA,  KoX- 
Xidi^a,  Xt^p,  ii  MaX^,  m^m  4/iir6pim,  fxaw^^ 
BdXXoirra  t6  Wireot." — Ooimcu,  lib.  xL 
These  names  may  be  interpreted  as  SiiuU 
Sorath,  Calyan,  Ohonl  (?),  Malabar- 

c.  640.— "En  quittant  le  royanme  de  Fa- 
la-pi  (Vallabhi),  11  fit  500  Ii  k  I'oaest^ 
et  airiva  au  royaume  de  Sof»4a-tek*a  (8oo- 
rAchtra).  .  .  .  Comme  oe  royaoiDe  as 
trouve  sur  le  chemin  de  la  mer  oocid«ntaIe, 
tons  lee  habitans  profitent  des  avantage» 
qu'oifre  la  mer ;  Us  se  livrent  aa  D^ooe,  et 
k  un  commerce  d'^hange." — ffiomen-ThmM^^ 
in  Pil.  Bouddk,,  ill.  164-165. 

1516.— "  Passing  this  city  and  fbOovicf 
the  sea-coast,  you  come  to  another  place 
which  has  also  a  good  port,  and  is  called 
^nrati  Maiigalor,*  and  here,  as  at  tbe 
other,  put  in  many  Teasels  of  Malabar  for 
horses,  grain,  cloths,  and  cottons,  and  iar 
Tegetables  and  other  goods  prized  in  India« 
and  they  brin^  hither  ooco-nata,  Jagan 
(Jaggwy),  which  is  sugar  that  they  inske 
drink  of,  emexy,  wax,  cardamoms,  and  evwy 
other  kind  of  spice,  a  trade  in  which  great 
gain  is  made  in  a  short  time.** — BarhouBL,  m 
RamutiOj  L  f .  296. 

1573.  —  See  quotation  of  this  date  nader 
preceding  article,  in  which  both  the  names 
Surat  and  Sitrath,  occur. 

1584.— "After  his  second  defeat  UwmSmr 
Gujariti  retreated  by  way  of  Champribur, 
Bdptlr,  and  Jhal^war,  to  the  country  of 
Btvath,  and  rested  at  the  town  of  Gondal, 
12  h)9  from  the  fort  of  Jun^lgaiii.  ...  He 
saTO  a  lao  of  MahmCdit  and  a  jewelled 
dagger  to  Amln  Kh^  Ohori,  niler  of 
Stuitth,  and  so  won  his  support." — Tofto^- 
i^Akbari,  in  EUiot,  v.  487-«8. 

c.  1590.— "Sircar  Surat  (Bflrath)  was 
formerly  an  independent  territory  ;  the 
chief  was  of  the  Ghelolo  tribe,  and  com> 
manded  50,000  cayalry,  and  100,000  in- 
fantry. Its  length  from  the  port  of  Ghogeh 
(Gk>go)  to  the  port  of  Aramroy  (^rfiatf>Sl> 
measures  125  cote;  and  the  breadth  from 
Sindehar  (SirdhOr)^  to  the  port  of  Dill,  i» 
a  distance  of  72  coK.**'-Ayeen^  by  Oladtrin^ 
ii.  73  ;  [ed.  JarrtU,  ii.  243]. 

1616.— "7  Sorat,  the  chief  city,  is  called 
Janagar;  it  is  but  a  little  Prorinoe,  jet 
▼ery  rich ;  it  lyes  upon  Guzarat ;  it  bath 
the  Ocean  to  the  South.*'— Jerry,  ed.  1665^ 
p.  354. 

SUBKUNDA,  s.  Hind,  mrkandd^ 
[Skt  iaro,  '  reed-grass^'  hdnda^  *  joints 
section'].  The  name  of  a'venr  tall 
reed-grass,  Stueharum  Sarti^  ttoxliL, 
perhaps  also  applied  to  Saoeharmm 
proceruniy  Boxb.  These  grasses  are 
often  tall  enough  in  the  rivefine 
plains  of  Eastern  Bengal  gi^eatlj  to 
overtop   a    tall    man   stancung    in  a 

*  Mangalore  (q>v.)  on  this  oosst,  do  donbt 
called  Sorathi  Maimer  to  distiagniah  a  fkem  tlie 
well-known  Ifangalor  of  Ouuua. 
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liowda  on  the  back  of  a  tall  elephant. 
It  ia  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
flower-bearing  stalk  of  mrkunda  that 
sirky  (q.v.)  is  derived.  A  most  in- 
telligent visitor  to  India  was  led  into 
a  curious  mistake  about  the  name  of 
this  grass  by  some  official,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.    We  quote  the 

passage. 's  storv  about  the  main 

branch  of  a  river  channel  probably 
rests  on  no  better  foundation. 

1876.— "Afl  I  drove  yesterday  with , 

I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  scientific  name 
of  the  tall  grass  which  I  heard  called  tiger- 
grass  at  Ahmedahad,  and  which  is^  vei^ 
abundant  here  (about  Lahore).  I  think  it 
is  a   icuxluirum.    but   am    not    quite  sure. 

*  No/  he  said.  *  but  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood call  it  Siknnder'B  Grass,  as  they 
still    call    the    main    branch    of    a    river 

*  Sikander's  channel.'  Strange,  is  it  not  1— 
how  that  great  individuality  looms  throujgh 
history."— G'mwi  Dufy  Nota  of  an  Indian 
Jowney,  105. 

SUBPOOSE,    s.      Pars,    sar-poshj 

*  head-cover,'  [which  again  becomes 
corrupted  into  our  Tarboosh  (iarbUsh), 
and  *  Tarbrush*  of  the  wandering 
Britonl  A  cover,  as  of  a  basin,  dish, 
hooka- Dowl,  &c. 

1829.— "Tugging  away  at  your  hookah, 
find  no  smoke ;  a  thief  having  purloined 
your  silver  chelam  (see  CHnjitflf )  and 
SUrpOOSe."— Jf^m.  of  John  Shippf  ii.  159. 

SUBBAPUBDA,  s.  Pers.  sard- 
jKirda.  A  canvas  screen  surrounding 
royal  tents  or  the  like  (see  GANAUT). 

1404.—"  And  round  this  pavilion  stood  an 
enclosure,  as  it  were,  of  a  town  or  castle 
made  of  silk  of  many  colours,  inlaid  in 
many  ways,  with  battlements  at  the  top, 
and  with  cords  to  strain  it  outside  and  in- 
eide,  and  with  poles  inside  to  hold  it  up. 
,  .  .  And  there  was  a  gateway  of  gpreat 
beight  forming  an  arch,  with  doors  within 
and  without  made  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  wall  .  .  .  and  above  the  gateway  a 
square  tower  with  battlements:  however 
fine  the  said  wall  was  with  its  many  devices 
and  artifices,  the  said  gateway,  arch  and 
tower,  was  of  much  more  exquisite  work 
still.  And  this  enclosure  they  call  Zala- 
parda."--C7aw>'o,  s.  cxvi. 

c.  1590.— "The  Baripardah  was  made  in 
former  times  of  coarse  canvass,  but  his 
Majesty  has  now  caused  it  to  be  made  of 
carpeting,  and  thereby  improved  its  ap- 
pearance and  usefulness." — A%nj  i.  54. 

[1839. — "The  camp  contained  numerous 
enclosures  of  ■tzramirdahs  or  canvass 
skreens.  .  .  ."-^ElphintUme,  Cavhult  2nd 
ed.  i.  101.] 


SUBBINJAUM,  s.  Pers.  Mr- 
anjdm^  lit.  *  beginning-ending.'  Used 
in  India  for  'apparatus,'  'goods  and 
chattels,'  and  the  like.  But  in  the 
Mahratta  provinces  it  has  a  special 
api^Ucation  to  grants  of  land,  or  rather 
assignments  ol  revenue,  for  special 
objects,  such  as  keeping  up  a  contingent 
of  troops  for  service ;  to  civil  officers 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  state  ;  or 
for  charitable  purposes. 

[1823. — "It  was  by  accident  I  discovered 
the  deed  for  this  tenure  (for  the  support 
of  troops),  which  is  termed  sexinjam.  The 
Pundit  of  Dhar  shewed  some  alarm ;  at 
which  I  smiled,  and  told  him  that  his  master 
had  now  the  best  tenure  in  India.  ..." 
Malcolm^  Central  Indioy  2nd  ed.  i.  103.] 

[1877. — "  Government  ...  did  not  accede 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  political  agent 
immediately  to  confiscate  his  saringawi,  or 
territories.  — Mrg,  ChttkriBf  My  Year  in  an 
Indian  Fort,  i.  166.] 

SUBBINJAUMEE,  GBAM,  s. 

Hind,  grdm-saranjdmt ;  Skt.  grdma^  *a 
village,'  and  Mranjdm  (see  SURBIN- 
JAUM);  explained  in  the  quotation. 

1767.  —  "  Oram-serenjammee,  or  peons 
and  pykes  stationed  in  every  village  of  the 
province  to  assist  the  farmers  in  t£e  collec- 
tions, and  to  watch  the  villages  and  the 
crops  on  the  ground,  who  are  also  respon- 
sible for  all  uiefts  within  the  village  they 
belong  to  .  .  .  (Rs.)  1.64,521  :  14."  — 
Revenue  Accounts  of  Burdwan,  In  Lon^, 
607. 

SUBBOW,  8EB0W,  &c.,  s.  Hind. 
sardo.  A  biff,  odd,  awkward-looking 
antelope  in  the  Himalaya,  *  something 
in  appearance  between  a  jackass  ana 
a  Tahir '  (Tehr  or  Him.  wild  goat). — 
Gol,  MaMujm.  in  Jerdon,  It  is  Nemor- 
hoedus  htLbaliruiy  Jerdon  ;  [N.  hubalinuSj 
Blanford  (Mammalioy  613)]. 

SUBWAUN,  s.  Hind,  from  Pers. 
sdrwdfiy  sdrbdUy  from  sdr  in  the  sense 
of  camel,  a  camel-man. 

[1828. — ".  .  .  camels  roaring  and  blubber- 
ing, and  resisting  every  effort,  soothing  or 
forcible,  of  their  serwans  to  induce  ^em 
to  embark."  —  Mundy^  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches,  ed.  1858,  p.  1^5.] 

1844.—".  .  .  armed  Surwans,  or  camel- 
drivers."— (7.  0.  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  93. 

SUTLEDGE,  n.p.  The  most 
easterly  of  the  Five  Rivers  of  the 
Punjab,  the  ffreat  tributaries  of  the 
Indus.  Hind.  SaUaj^  with  certain 
variations  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
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tion.  It  is  in  Skt.  Satadru,  *  flowing 
in  a  hundred  channels/  Sutudm, 
StUudri,  Sitadru,  &c.,  and  is  the 
^apddpos,  Zapddpos,  or  SoWaoiyf  of 
Ptolemv,  the  Sydrus  (or  Henidrus)  of 
Pliny  (vi,  21).  ' 


c.  1020.— "The  Saltan  .  .  .  crossed  in 
??j!^/*i5  ^^'^S  1^"^"*)'  '^«^*™»  ChandrtCha, 
•  .  ,'*—Al-' Utbi,  m  Elliot,  ii.  41. 

c.  1030.  — "They  aU  combine  with  the 
Satlader  below  MiIlMn,  at  a  place  called 
Panjnad,  or  *the  junction  of  the  five 
nvers.'"— ^/.^irMjii,  in  Mliot,  i.  48.  The 
same  wnter  says:  "(The  name)  should  be 
written  Shatalndr.  It  is  the  name  of  a 
province  in  Hind.  But  I  have  ascertained 
from  well-informed  people  that  it  should 
be  Saialudr,  not  SKataldudr"  isic),  —  Ibid, 
p.  52. 

c.  1310.—"  After  crossing  the  PanjiJb,  or 
five  nvers,  namely,  Sind,  Jelam,  the  river 
of  Lohtfwar,  Satmt,  and  Bfyah.  .  ,  ,"— 
Wastafy  in  Elliot,  iii.  36. 

c.  1380.— "The  Sultan  (Flroz  Shfli)  .  .  . 
conducted  two  streams  into  the  city  from  two 
nvers,  one  from  the  river  Jumna,  the  other 

5?/?  ^?.  Stitlej."-rtfriM.i-/\ro;r-,SMAi,  in 
Ellwt,  ill.  300.  * 

*u®*aHS-"~"^'^  *^®  y®*^  756  H.  (1355  A.D.) 
Uie  SultlCn  proceeded  to  Dlbfflptlr,  and  con- 
ducted a  stream  from  the  river  Satladar, 
for  a  distance  of  40  jfro*  as  f ar  as  Jharjar  "— 
Tdrikh-i-MuUrak  Shdhi,  in  Elliot,  iv.  8. 

c.  1582. —  "  Letters  came  from  Lahore 
jnth  the  intelligence  that  Ibrahfm  Husain 
Mirz^  had  crossed  the  Satlada,  and  was 
marching  upon  Jyip^lptir,"  —  TtAakat-i-Ak- 
hariy  in  Elliot,  v.  358.  * 

c.  1590. —  **  Sobah  DiMi.  In  the  3rd 
dimate.  The  length  (of  this  Subah)  from 
Palwal  to  Lodhlana,  which  is  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Satlaj,  is  165  Kuroh,"—Ain, 
ong.  1.  513 ;  [ed.  Janett,  ii.  278]. 

1793.— "Near  Moultan  they  unite  again, 
and  bear  the  name  of  Setlege,  untilboth 
the  substance  and  name  are  lost  in  the 
Indusr—Jlennfll,  Memoir,  102, 

In  the  following  passage  the  great 
French  geographer  has  missed  the 
Sutlej  ; 

1753.— "Les  cartes  qui  ont  prfe^dtf  celles 
que  j'ai  compos^es  de  I'Arie,  ou  de  I'lnde 
•  •  •  ne  marquoient  aucune  riviere  entre 
1  Hyphasis,  ou  Hypasis,  dernier  des  fleuves 
qui  se  rendent  dans  I'Indus,  et  le  Gemn^ 
qui  est  le  Jomanes  de  I'Antiquit^.  . 
Mais  la  marche  de  Timur  a  indiqu€  dans 
^tte  intervalle  deux  riviferes,  celle  de 
Kehker  et  ceUe  de  Panipat.  Dans  un'ancien 
itineraire  de  llnde,  que  Pline  nous  a  con- 
serve, on  trouve  entre  YHyphant  et  le 
Jovianes  une  riviere  sous  le  nom  d'HesidniB 
a  ^ale  distance  d 'Hyphasis  et  de  Jomanes, 
et  qu'on  a  tout  lieu  de  prendre  pour  Kehker,** 
—DAnv%lle,i^,A7. 


SUTTEE,  s.  The  rite  of  widow. 
burning  ;  t.«.  the  burning  of  the  liTing^ 
widow  along  with  the  corpse  af  hS- 
husband,  as  practised  by  people  of 
certain  castes  among  the  Hmdus.  and 
eminently  bv  the  Rajputs. 

TTie  word  is  properly  Skt.  mtL  *a 
good  woman,'  *a  true  wife,'  and  thenoe- 
speciaUy    applied,    in    modem    ver- 
naculars of  Sanskrit  parentage,  to  the 
wife  who  was  considered  to  accomplish 
the  supreme  act  of  fidelity  by  sacrific- 
ing herself  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her 
husband.      The   application    of    this 
substantive  to  the  suicidal  act,  instead 
of    the    person,    is    European.      The 
proper  Skt  term  for  the  act  is  joAo- 
gaimna^  or  *  keeping  company,'  [mha- 
rmrana,  'dying  together 'J.*     A  Terv 
long  series  of  quotations  in  illustra- 
tion  of    the    practice,  from    classical 
times   downwards,    might    be    given. 
VV  e  shall  present  a  selection. 

We  should  remark  that  the  woid 
(«rf»  or  svitee)  does  not  occur,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  European  work 
older  than    the   17th    centur3%     And 
then  It  only  occura  in  a  disguised  form 
jsee  quotation  from  P.  Delia  ValleL 
The    term    masti   which    he    uses    is 
probably  maho-aatl,  which  occurs  in 
Skt.    Dictionaries  (*a   wife    of   flreat 
virtue').      Delia     VaUe     is     usuaUy 
eminent    m   the   correctness    of    his 
transcriptions  of  Oriental  words.    This 
conjecture    of    the   interpretation    of 
mastx^a  confirmed,  and  the  traveUer 
himself  justified,  by  an  entry  in  Mr. 
Whitworth's    Dictionary   of    a    woid 
Masti'halUi  used  in  Canara  for  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  a  sati.    KaUa  is 
stone  and  mmti^mcSid'SaH.     We  hare 
not  found   the  term  exactly  in  any 
European   document   older    than  Sir 
C.  Malet's  letter  of  1787,  and  Sir  W. 
Jones's  of  the  same  year  (see  below). 

S'uitee  is   a    Brahmanical  rite,  and 
there  is  a  Sanskrit  ritual  in  existence 

^5^.,  p.  135a).  Itwasintxtxlucedmto 
bouthern  India  with  the  Brahman  civil- 
isation, and  was  prevalent  there  chiefly 
in  the  Brahmanical  Kingdom  of 
Vijayanagar,  and  among  the  Mahrattaa. 
In  Malabar,  the  most  primitive  part 


♦  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  Isluid  of 
SSL^S^^^^JJfi?  ^^  accomplishing  the  rite  is 
called  Satia  (Skt  $atyd,  *  tnifii/  troL  «<;  wwi 

248,  and  FrMfiA/ i^VeHiSJ^^^'^ 
Batav,  Genoot$d^ajK  ixiil.  nJ~~^«Vtii  m»  Aef 
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of  S.  India,  the  rite  is  forbidden 
{Andchdranirnaya^  v.  26).  The  cases 
mentioned  by  jTeixeira  below,  and  in 
the  Lettres  JEdifiantes,  occurred  at 
Tanjore  and  Madura.  A  (Mahratta) 
Brahman  at  Tanjore  told  one  of  the 
present  writers  that  he  had  to  perform 
commemorative  funeral  rites  for  his 
grandfather  and  grandmother  on  the 
same  day,  and  this  indicated  that 
hisgrandmother  had  been  a  sail. 

TTie  practice  has  prevailed  in  various 
regions  besides  Inaia.  Thus  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  early  custom  among 
the  heathen  Russians,  or  at  least  among 
nations  on  the  Volga  called  Russians  by 
Mas'udi  and  Ibn  Fo^lan.  Herodotus 
(Bk.  V.  ch.  5)  describes  it  among  certain 
tribes  of  Thracians.  It  was  in  vocue 
in  Tonga  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  nas 
prevailed  in  the  island  of  Bali  within 
our  own  time,  though  there  accompany- 
ing Hindu  rites,  and  perhaps  of  Hindu 
origin, — certainly  mcJlifiea  by  Hindu 
influence.  A  full  account  of  Suttee 
as  practised  in  those  Malay  Islands 
will  be  found  in  Zollinger's  account 
of  the  Religion  of  Sassak  in  J.  Ind. 
Arch.  a.  166  ;  also  see  Friedrich's  Bali 
as  in  note  preceding.  [A  large  number 
of  references  to  SiUtee  are  collected  in 
Frazer,  Paumnias^  iii.  198  seqq.] 

In  Diodorus  we  have  a  long  account 
of  the  rivalry  as  to  which  of  the  two 
wives  of  Keteus,  a  leader  of  the  Indian 
contingent  in  the  army  of  Eumenes, 
should  perform  suttee.  One  is  re- 
jected as  with  child.  The  history  of 
the  other  terminates  thus : 

B.O.  317. — '*  Finally,  having  taken  leave 
of  those  of  the  household,  she  was  set  upon 
the  pyre  by  her  own  brother,  and  was  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  the  crowd  that  had 
run  together  to  the  spectacle,  and  heroically 
ended  her  life ;  the  whole  force  with  their 
arms  thrice  marching  round  the  pyre  before 
it  was  kindled.  But  she,  laying  herself 
beside  her  husband,  and  even  at  the  violence 
of  the  flame  giving  utterance  to  no  un- 
becoming cry,  stirred  pity  indeed  in  others 
of  the  spectators,  and  in  some  excess  of 
eulogy ;  not  but  what  there  were  some  of 
the  Greeks  present  who  reprobated  such 
rites  as  borbarouB  and  cruel.  .  .  ." — Diod. 
Sic.  BibliGth.  xix.  33-34. 

c.  B.C.  30. 
**  Felix  Eois  lex  funeris  una  mantis 

Qnoe  Aurora  suis  rubra  colorat  equis ; 
Namque  ubi  mortifero  jacta  est  fax  ultima 
lecto 

Uxorum  f  usis  stat  pia  turba  comis  ; 
£t  oertamen  habet  leti,  quae  viva  sequatur 

Conjugium  ;  pudor  est  non  licuisse  rnori* 


Ardent  victrioes;  et  flammae  peotora  prae* 
bent, 

Imponuntque  suis  ora  perusta  viris." 

Propertius*  lab.  iii.  xiii.  16-22. 

c.  B.C.  20.—"  He  (Aristobulus)  says  that 
he  had  heard  from  some  persons  of  wives 
burning  themselves  voluntarily  with  their 
deceased  husbands,  and  that  those  women 
who  refused  to  submit  to  this  custom  were 
disgraced."— iSSfroio,  xv.  62  (E.T.  hy  Hamil- 
ton cmd  FalconeVf  iii.  112). 

A.D.  c.  390. — "  Indi,  ut  omnes  fere  barbari 
uxores  plurimas  habent.  Apud  eos  lex  est, 
ut  uxor  carissima  cum  defunctb  marito 
cremetur.  Hae  igitur  contendunt  inter  se- 
de  amore  viri,  et  ambitio  summa  certantium 
est,  ac  testimonium  castitatis,  dignam 
morte  deoemi.  Itaque  victrix  in  habitu 
omatuque  pristino  juxta  cadaver  aocubat, 
amplexans  illud  et  deosculans  et  suppositos- 
inies  prudentiae  laude  contemnens." — Si. 
Jerome,  Advert.  Jovinianum^  in  ed.  VallarSy 
u.  311. 

c.  851.—"  All  the  Indians  bum  their  dead. 
Serendib  is  the  furthest  out  of  the  islands 
dependent  upon  India.  Sometimes  when 
they  bum  the  body  of  a  King,  his  wives 
cast  themselves  on  the  pile,  and  bum  with 
him  ;  but  it  is  at  their  choice  to  abstain." — 
Reinaudf  Relation,  Ac.  i.  .50. 

c.  1200. — "  Hearing  the  Raja  was  dead,  th» 
ParmlUri  became  a  sati:— dyin^  she  said— 
The  son  of  the  Jadavanl  will  rule  the 
country,  may  my  blessing  be  on  him  ! " — 
Chand^Bardaif  m  ItuI.  Ani.  i.  227.  We- 
cannot  be  sure  that  »aii  is  in  the  original,  aa 
this  is  a  condensed  version  by  Mr.  Beames. 

12d8.— "Many  of  the  women  also,  when 
their  husbands  die  and  are  placed  on  the- 
pile  to  be  burnt,  do  bum  themselves  along 
with  the  bodies." — Marco  Polo,  Bk.  iii, 
ch.  17. 

c.  1322.— "The  idolaters  of  this  realm 
have  one  detestable  custom  (that  I  must 
mention).  For  when  any  man  dies  they 
bum  him  ;  and  if  he  leave  a  wife  they  bum 
her  alive  with  him,  saying  that  she  ought 
to  go  and  keep  her  husband  company  in  the- 
other  world.  But  if  the  woman  have  sons- 
by  her  husband  she  may  abide  with  them, 
an  she  will." — Odoric^  in  Cathay ,  Ac,  i.  79. 

„  Also  in  Zampa  or  Champa:  "When 
a  married  man  dies  in  this  country  his. 
body  is  burned,  and  his  living  wife  along 
with  it.  For  they  say  that  she  should  go 
to  keep  company  with  her  husband  in  the 
other  world  also." — Ibid.  97. 

c.  1328.—"  In  this  India,  on  the  death  of 
a  noble,  or  of  any  people  of  substance,  their* 
bodies  are  burned;  and  eke  their  wives 
follow  them  alive  to  the  fire,  and  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  glory,  and  for  the  love  of 
their  husbands,  and  for  eternal  life,  bum 
along  with  them,  with  as  much  joy  as  if 
they  were  going  to  be  wedded.    And  those 

*  The  (tame  poet  speaks  of  Evadne,  who  threw 
herself  at  Thebes  on  the  burning  pile  of  her  huM- 
band  Capaneus  (L  xv.  21),  a  story  which  Paley 
thinks  most  have  come  from  some  early  Indian* 
legend. 
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who  do  this  have  the  higher  repute  for 
virtue  and  perfection  among  the  rest." — 
/v.  JordanuM,  20. 

o.  1348.—"  The  burning  of  the  wife  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  is  an  act  among 
the  Indians  recommended,  but  not  obliga- 
tory. If  a  widow  bums  herself,  the  members 
of  the  family  ^et  the  glory  thereof,  and  the 
fame  of  fidelity  in  fulfilling  their  duties, 
dhe  who  does  not  give  herself  up  to  the 
flames  puts  on  coarse  raiment  and  abides 
with  her  kindred,  wretched  and  despised 
for  havinff  failed  in  duty.  But  she  is  not 
compelled  to  bum  herself."  (There  follows 
an  interesting  account  of  instances  witnessed 
by  the  traveller.)— /6n  Batuta,  ii.  138. 

c.  1430. — "In  Medi4  vero  Indi&  mortui 
<x>mburuntur,  cumque  his,  ut  plurimum 
vivae  uxores  .  .  .  una  pluresve,  prout  fuit 
matrimonii  conventio.  Prior  ex  lege  uritur, 
etiam  quae  unica  est.  Sumuntur  autem  et 
aliae  uxores  quaedam  eo  pacto,  ut  morte 
funus  S11&  exoment,  isque  baud  parvus  apud 
«os  honos  ducitur  .  .  .  submisso  igne  uxor 
omatiori  cultu  inter  tubas  tibicinosque  et 
•cantus,  et  ipsa  psallentis  more  alacris  rogum 
magno  comitatu  circuit.  Adstat  interea 
et  sacerdos  .  .  .  hortando  suadens.  Cum 
•circumierit  ilia  saepins  ignem  prope  suff- 
gestum  oonsistit,  vestesque  exuens,  loto  oe 
more  prius  corpore,  turn  sindonem  albam 
^  induta,  ad  exhortationem  dicentis  in  ignem 

Srosilit." — N,    Conti,    in    Poggiux  de    Vdr. 
W.  iv. 

c.  1520. — "There  are  in  this  Kingdom 
(the  Deccan)  many  heathen,  natives  of  the 
country,  whose  custom  it  is  that  when  they 
die  they  are  burnt,  and  their  wives  along 
with  them  ;  and  if  these  will  not  do  it  they 
remain  in  disgrace  with  all  their  kindred. 
And  as  it  happens  oft  times  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  ao  it,  their  Bramin  kinsfolk 
persuade  them  thereto,  and  this  in  order 
that  such  a  fine  custom  should  not  be  broken 
«nd  fall  into  oblivion." — Sommcurio  de*  Oenii^ 
in  Aamusiot  i.  f.  329. 

„  "  In  this  country  of  Caxnboja  .  .  . 
when  the  King  dies,  the  lords  voluntarily 
bum  themselves,  and  so  do  the  King's  wives 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  also  do  other 
women  on  the  death  of  their  husbands." — 
Jhid,  f .  336. 

1522.—"  They  told  us  that  in  Java  Major 
it  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  the  chief 
men  died,  to  bum  his  body ;  and  then  his 

Srincipal  wife,  adorned  witii  garlands  of 
owers,  has  herself  carried  in  a  chair  by 
four  men  .  .  .  comforting  her  relations, 
who  are  afflicted  because  she  is  going  to 
bum  herself  with  the  corpse  of  her  husband 
.  •  .  saying  to  them,  '  I  am  going  this  even- 
ing to  sup  with  my  dear  husband  and  to 
^eep  with  him  this  night.*  .  .  .  After  a^n 
consoling  them  (she)  casts  herself  into 
the  fire  and  is  burned.  If  she  did  not  do 
this  she  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  woman,  nor  as  a  faithful  wife." 
^PigqfaUa,  E.T.  by  Lord  Stanlejf  of  A.,  154. 

o.  1566. — Cesare  Federioi  notices  the  rite 
as  peculiar  to  the  Kingdom  of  "  BetaiMr  " 
<see  BIBNAOAB):    "vidi   ooae  stnme  e 


bestiali  di  quella  gentilitA ;  wano  primft- 
mente  abbrusciare  i  corpi  morti  outq 
dliuomini  come  di  donne  nolHli ;  e  ^ 
I'huomo  ^  maritato,  la  moglie  ^  obligmti 
ad  abbrusciani  viva  col  oorpo  del  marito." 
—Orig.  ed.  p.  36.  This  traveller  giv«e  a 
good  account  of  a  Suttee. 

1583.—"  In  the  interior  of  Hindtistifo  it  is 
the  custom  when  a  husband  dies,  far  his 
widow  willingly  and  cheerfully  to  cast  herself 
into  the  flames  (of  the  funeral  pile),  althou^ 
she  may  not  have  lived  happily  with  him. 
Occasionally  love  of  life  holos  her  back,  aai 
then  her  husband's  relations  assemble,  Ugb; 
the  pile,  and  place  her  upon  it,  thinkic^ 
that  they  thereby  preserve  the  honour  ao-l 
character  of  the  family.  But  sanoe  the 
country  had  come  under  the  rule  of  hi* 
gracious  Majestjr  [Akbar],  inspectors  had 
been  appointed  in  every  city  and  district, 
who  were  to  watch  carefully  over  theae  two 
cases,  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  to 
prevent  any  woman  being  forcibly  buret." 
—AhuH  Fa^f,  A  Oar  ^YlfnaA,  in  E/lud^  vi.  69. 

1583.—"  Among  other  surhts  I  saw  one  T 
may  note  as  wonderful.  When  I  landed  iax 
Negapatam)  from  the  vessel,  I  saw  a  pit  fiiU 
of  kindled  charcoal  ;  and  at  that  moment  a 
voung  and  beautiful  woman  wajk  brought  by 
her  people  on  a  litter,  with  a  great  companT 
of  other  women,  friends  of  hers,  with  great 
festivity,  she  holding  a  mirror  in  her  left 
hand,  and  a  lemon  in  her  right  hand.  •  •  •** 
—and  so  forth.— C?.  Baibi,  f.  82<'.  83. 

1586. —  "The  custom  of  the  ooimtr«v 
(Java)  is,  that  whensoever  the  King  doetL 
die,  they  take  the  body  so  dead  and  bume 
it,  and  preserve  the  ashes  of  him,  and  within 
five  dayes  next  after,  the  wines  of  the  said 
King  so  dead,  according  to  the  cnstome  and 
vse  of  their  countrey,  every  one  of  them  gee 
together  to  a  place  appointed,  and  the 
chiefe  of  the  women  which  was  nearest  to 
him  in  accbmpt,  hath  a  ball  in  her  hand, 
and  throweth  it  from  her,  and  th»  place 
where  the  ball  resteth,  thither  they  goe  all, 
and  tume  their  faces  to  the  Eastward,  and 
every  one  with  a  dagger  in  their  hand  (which 
dagger  they  call  a  cnse  (see  CSBEASE),  and 
is  as  sharpe  as  a  rasor),  stab  themselnes  in 
their  owne  blood,  and  fall  a-groueluw  on 
their  faces,  and  so  ende  their  dayeo/^T. 
Oandisk,  in  Halt,  iv.  338.  This  passage 
refers  to  Blambangan  at  the  east  end  of 
Java,  which  till  a  late  date  was  subject  to 
Bali,  in  which  such  practioes  have  ooatumed 
to  our  day.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Hindu  rite  here  came  in  contact  with  the 
old  Polynesian  practices  of  a  like  kind,  which 
prevailed  e,g.  in  Fiji,  quite  reoentiv.  Tlie 
narrative  referred  to  nelow  undo*  1633, 
where  the  victims  were  the  slaves  of  a 
deceased  queen,  points  to  the  latter  origin. 
W.  Humboldt  thus  alludes  to  similar  pas- 
sages in  old  Javanese  literature :  "llins  we 
may  reckon  as  one  of  the  finest  episodes  in 
the  ^raCa  VwdOf  the  story  how  8ftl^  Wali, 
when  she  had  sought  out  h«r  slain  hvsbaad 
among  the  wide<spread  heap  of  corpaes  on 
the  batUefleldL  tUfas  herself  by  his  sidewith 
a  dagger."— ^«»i-^mdK  i  69  (and  ate  tha 


:  dagger."— ]r«vi-iSbr«dWL  J 
rholeaeetioii,  1^87-05). 
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[c.  1690.  —  "  When  he  (the  Rajah  of 
Asham)  dies,  bis  principal  attendants  of 
both  sexes  voluntarily  bury  themselves  alive 
in  his  grave."— ^in,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  118.] 

1598.— The  usual  account  is  given  by 
Linachotniy  ch.  xxxvi.,  with  a  plate :  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  249]. 

[c.  1610.— See  an  account  in  Pyrard  de 
Laval^  Hak.  Soc.  i.  394.] 

1611.— «*  When  I  was  in  India,  on  the 
death  of  the  Naique  (see  NAIK)  of  Madur^, 
A  country  situated  between  that  of  Malauar 
And  that  of  Choromandel,  400  wives  |of  his 
burned  themselves  along  with  him." — 
Tietxrtm,  i.  9. 

c.  1620.— "The  author  .  .  .  when  in  the 
territory  of  the  Kami^tik  .  .  .  arrived  in 
company  with  his  father  at  the  city  of 
Southern  Mathura  (Madura),  where,  after 
a  few  days,  the  ruler  died  and  went  to  hell. 
The  chief  had  700  wives,  and  they  all  threw 
themselves  at  the  same  time  into  the  fire." 
— Muhammad  Sharif  Hanafif  in  Elliot^ 
vii.  139. 

1623.— "When  I  asked  further  if  force 
was  ever  used  in  these  cases,  they  told  me 
that  usually  it  was  not  so,  but  only  at  times 
among  persons  of  quality,  when  some  one 
had  left  a  young  and  handsome  widow,  and 
there  was  a  risk  either  of  her  desiring  to 
marry  again  (which  they  consider  a  great 
scandal)  or  of  a  worse  mishap, — in  such  a 
case  the  relations  of  her  husband,  if  they 
were  very  strict,  would  compel  her,  even 
against  her  will,  to  bum  ...  a  barbarous 
and  cruel  law  indeed  !  But  in  short,  as  re- 
garded Giaccam^  no  one  exercised  either 
compulsion  or  persuasion ;  and  she  did  the 
thing  of  her  own  free  choice ;  both  her 
kindred  and  herself  exulting  in  it,  as  in  an 
act  magnanimous  (which  in  sooth  it  was) 
&nd  held  in  high  honour  among  them.  And 
when  I  asked  about  the  ornaments  and 
flowers  that  she  wore,  they  told  me  this 
was  customary  as  a  sign  of  the  joyousness 
of  the  Mastl  '{Afasti  is  what  they  call  a 
woman  who  gives  herself  up  to  be  burnt  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband).^'— P.  della  Voile, 
ii.  671 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  275,  and  see  ii.  266  8eqJ\. 

1633. — "The  same  day,  about  noon,  the 
queen's  body  was  burnt  without  the  city, 
with  two  and  twenty  of  her  female  slaves ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  render 
an  exact  account  of  the  barbarous  ceremonies 
practised  in  this  place  on  such  occasions  as 
we  were  witness  to.  .  .  ." — Narraiive  of  a 
JhUeh  Mission  to  Bali,  quoted  by  Crawfurd, 
H,  of  Ind.  Arch.,  ii.  244-263,  from  Prevost. 
It  is  very  interesting,  but  too  long  for 
«xtract. 

•  o.  1650. — "They  say  that  when  a  woman  be> 
«omes  a  Sattee,  tnat  is  bums  herself  with  the 
deceased,  the  Almighty  pardons  all  the  sins 
committed  by  the  wife  and  husband  and 
that  they  remain  a  long  time  in  paradise ; 
nay  if  the  husband  were  in  the  infernal 
regions,  the  wife  by  this  means  draws  him 
from  thence  and  takes  him  to  paradise.  .  .  . 
Moreover  the  Sattee,  in  a  future  birth, 
returns  not  to  the  female  sex  .  .  .  but  she 
3  K 


who  becomes  not  a  Sattee,  and  passes  her 
life  in  widowhood,  is  never  emancipated 
from  the  female  state.  ...  It  is  however 
criminal  to  force  a  woman  into  the  fire,  and 
equally  to  prevent  her  who  voluntarily 
devotes  herself."— Z>a&tftdn,  ii.  75-76. 

c.  1650-60. — Tavernier  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  different  manners  of  Suttee,  which  he 
had  witnessed  often,  and  in  various  parts 
of  India,  but  does  not  use  the  word.  We 
extract  the  following : 

c.  1648. — " .  .  .  there  fell  of  a  sudden  so 
violent  a  Shower,  that  the  Priests,  willing 
to  get  out  of  the  Rain,  thrust  the  Woman 
all  along  into  the  Fire.  But  the  Shower 
was  so  vehement,  and  endured  so  long, 
that  the  Fire  was  quench'd,  and  the  Wqman 
was  not  bum'd.  About  midnight  she  aroee, 
and  went  and  knock'd  at  one  of  her  Kins- 
men's Houses,  where  Father  Zenon  and 
many  Hollanders  saw  her,  looking  so  gastly 
and  grimly,  that  it  was  enough  to  have 
scar'd  them  ;  however  the  pain  she  endur'd 
did  not  so  far  terrifie  her,  but  that  three 
days  after,  acoompany'd  by  her  Kindred, 
she  went  and  was  bum'd  according  to  her 
first  intention." — Tavernier,  E.T.  ii.  84  ;  [ed. 
Ball,  i.  219]. 

Again: 

"  In  most  places  upon  the  C!oast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  the  Women  are  not  burnt  with 
their  deceas'd  Husbands,  but  they  are 
buried  alive  with  them  in  holes,  which  the 
Bramins  make  a  foot  deeper  than  the  tall- 
ness  of  the  man  and  woman.  Usually  they 
chuse  a  Sandy  place  ;  so  that  when  the  man 
and  woman  are  both  let  down  together,  all 
the  Company  with  Baskets  of  Ssaxd  fill  up 
the  hole  above  half  a  foot  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  after  which  they  jump 
and  dance  upon  it,  till  they  believe  the 
woman  to  be  stifl'd."— /Wrf.  171 ;  [ed.  Ball, 
ii.  216]. 

c.  1667.— Bemier  also  has  several  highly 
interesting  pages  on  this  subject,  in  his 
"Letter  written  to  M.  Chapelan,  sent  from 
Chiras  in  Persia."  We  extract  a  few  sen- 
tences :  "  Concerning  the  Women  that  have 
actually  bum'd  themselves,  I  have  so  often 
been  present  at  such  dreadful  spectacles, 
that  at  length  I  could  endure  no  more  to 
see  it,  and  I  retain  still  some  horrour  when 
I  think  on't.  .  .  .  The  Pile  of  Wood  was 
presently  all  on  fire,  because  store  of  Oyl 
and  Butter  had  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  I 
saw  at  the  time  through  the  Flames  that 
the  Fire  took  hold  of  the  Cloaths  of  the 
Woman.  ...  All  this  I  saw,  but  observ'd 
not  that  the  Woman  was  at  all  disturb'd ; 
yea  it  was  said,  that  she  had  been  heard  to 

Sronounce  with  great  force  these  two  words, 
^ive.  Two,  to  signifie,  according  to  the 
Opinion  of  those  who  hold  the  Souls  Trans- 
migration, that  this  was  the  5th  time  she 
had  burnt  herself  with  the  same  Husband, 
and  that  there  remain'd  but  tioo  times  for 
perfection ;  as  if  she  had  at  that  time  this 
Kemembrance,  or  some  Prophetical  Spirit.** 
— E.T.  p.  99 ;  [ed.  Oonstdble,  306  teqq,]. 
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1677. — Suttee,  deecribed  by  A.  Baaaiiig, 
in  Valentijn  ▼.  {Cetflon)  800. 

1718.— "Ce  fut  oette  ann^  de  1710,  que 
moarat  le  Prinoe  de  Marava,  kg6  de  plua  de 
quatre-Tingt-ans ;  see  femmes,  en  nombre 
ae  miarante  sept,  se  bri!Q^rent  avee  le  corps 
du  Frinoe.  ..."  (details  follow).  —  Ph^ 
Martin  (of  the  Maaura  Mission),  in  Lett, 
Edif.  ed.  1781,  torn,  xii.,  pp.  123  ^qq. 

1727. —  "I  have  seen  several  burned 
several  Ways.  ...  I  heard  a  Story  of  a 
Lady  that  had  received  Addresses  from  a 
Gentleman  who  afterwards  deserted  her, 
and  her  Relations  died  shortly  after  the 
Marria£^e  .  .  .  and  as  the  Fire  was  well 
kindled  .  .  .  she  espied  her  former  Admirer, 
and  beckned  him  to  come  to  her.  When  he 
camtf  she  took  him  in  her  Arms,  as  if  she 
had  a  Mind  to  embrace  him ;  but  being 
stronger  than  he,  she  carried  him  into  the 
Flames  in  her  Arms,  where  they  were  both 
consumed,  with  the  Corpse  of  her  Husband." 
— ^.  Hamilton,  i.  278;  [ed.  1744,  i.  280]. 

„  "The  Country  about  (Calcutta) 
being  overspread  with  PaganitMSy  the  Cus- 
tom of  Wives  burning  themselves  with  their 
deceased  Husbands,  is  also  practised  here. 
Before  the  MognCt  War,  Mr.  Channock 
went  one  time  with  his  Ordinary  Guard  of 
Soldiers,  to  see  a  young  Widow  act  that 
tragical  Catastrophe,  but  he  was  so  smitten 
with  the  Widow's  Beauty,  that  he  sent  his 
Guards  to  take  her  by  Force  from  her 
Executioners,  and  conducted  her  to  his 
own  Lodgings.  They  lived  lovingly  manv 
Years,  and  had  several  Children ;  at  length 
she  died,  after  he  had  settled  in  Calcutta^ 
but  instead  of  converting  her  to  Ckrittiaawtyy 
she  made  him  a  Prosel^  to  Paaanitn^  and 
the  only  part  of  Christianiiy  that  was  re- 
markable m  him,  was  burying  her  decently, 
and  he  built  a  Tomb  over  her,  where  all  his 
life  after  her  Death,  he  kept  the  anniversary 
Day  of  her  Death  by  sacrificing  a  Cock  on  her 
Tomb,  after  the  Pagan  Manner."  —  Jbtd. 
[ed.  1744],  ii.  6-7.  rWith  this  compare  the 
curious  hnes  described  as  an  Epitaph  on 
''Joseph  Townsend,  Pilot  of  the  Ganges" 
(6  ser.  Notes  d:  Queries^  i.  466  ieq.).'\ 

1774. — ''Here  (in  Bali)  not  only  women 
often  kill  themselves,  or  bum  with  their 
deceased  husbands,  but  men  also  bum  in 
honour  of  their  deceased  masters." — For- 
real,  V.  to  N.  Gwinea,  170. 

1787. — "Soon  after  I  and  my  conductor 
had  quitted  the  house,  we  were  informed 
the  sattee  (for  that  is  the  name  eiven  to 
the  person  who  so  devotes  herself)  had 
passed.  .  .  ."  —  Sir  C.  Moiety  in  Parly, 
Papers  of  IS21,  p.  1  ("Hindoo  Widows"). 

„  "My  Father,  said  he  (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt),  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  my  mother,  who  was  eighty 
years  old,  became  a  sati,  and  burned  her- 
self to  expiate  sins."  —  Letter  of  Sir  W. 
JoneSf  in  Life^  ii.  120. 

1792. — "In  the  course  of  my  endeavours 
I  found  the  poor  sattee  had  no  relations 
ftt  Poonah."— Letter  from  ^V  G.  Malet,  in 
Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  394;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  28, 


and  see  i.  178,  in  which  the  previoos  ] 
is  quoted]. 

1808.--"  These  proceedings  (Hindu 
riage  ceremonies  in  Guzerat)  take  place  ia 
the  presence  of  a  Brahmin.  .  . .  Aad  fiartJier, 
now  the  young  woman  vows  that  her  affec^ 
tions  shall  be  fixed  upon  her  Lortl  akwe, 
not  only  in  all  this  life,  but  will  foUow  in 
death,  or  to  the  next,  that  she  wiU  die, 
that  she  may  bum  with  him,  thnmgfa  as 
many  transmiffrations  as  shall  aeoure  their 
joint  immortal  bliss.  Seven  suocesaioiia  of 
•utteee  (a  woman  seven  times  bom  and 
burning,  thus,  as  often)  secure  to  the  kiving 
couple  a  seat  among  the  gods." — R.  Dntm- 
mond. 

1809.— 
"  0  sight  of  misery ! 
You  cannot  hear  her  cries  .  .  .  ^eir  soimd 
In  that  wild  dissonance  ia  drowned ;  .  .  . 
But  in  her  fsoe  you  see 
The  supplication  and  the  asYmy  .  .  . 
See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate 
stren^h 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for 

life; 
Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fniitlesa 
strife, 
Now  wildly  at  full  length. 
Towards  the   crowd   in   vain  for  pity 

spread,  .  .  . 
They  force  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the 
dead." 

Kehama^  L  12. 
In  all  the  poem  and  its  copious  notes,  the 
word  tuttee  does  not  occur. 

[1816. — "In  reference  to  this  mark  of 
strong  attachment  (of  Sati  for  Siva),  a 
Hindoo  widow  burning  with  her  husband 
on  the  funeral  pile  is  called  satee." — Ward, 
Hindoos,  2nd  ed.  ii.  25.] 

1828.— "After  having  bathed  in  the  river, 
the  widow  lighted  a  brand,  walked  roond 
the  pile,  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  mounted 
cheerfully :  the  flame  caught  and  blazed  up 
instantly ;  she  sat  down,  placing  the  bead 
of  the  corpse  on  her  lap,  and  repeated 
several  times  the  usual  form,  'Ram,  Ranu 
Sattee  ;  Ram,  Ram,  But^ite.'**— Wanderings 
of  a  Pilgrim,  i.  91-92. 

1829.— "  Ayitto^ioa  XVII. 
"A  Rboulation  for  declaring  the  prac- 
tice of  Snttee,  or  o(  burning  or  bu^riog 
alive  the  widows  of  Hindoo^  illegal,  and 
punishable  by  the  Criminal  Courts.**  — 
Passed  by  the  O.-G,  in  C,  Dec.  4. 

1839. — "Have  you  yet  heard  in  England 
of  the  horrors  that  took  piacB  at  the  funeral 
of  that  wretched  old  Runjeet  Singh  ?  Fpvr 
wives,  and  seven  slave-girls  were  burnt  with 
him ;  not  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the 
British  Government." — Letters  fivm  Madras, 
278. 

1843.— "It  is  lamentable  to  think  bow 
long  after  our  power  was  firailv  established 
in  Bengal,  we,  grossly  neglecting  the  fint 
and  plainest  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
suffered  the  practices  of  infanticide  and 
■attee  to  contmue  unchecked."— JHoesiiioyV 
Speech  on  Gates  qfSomnoMtJL 
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1854t.— *  *  The  pile  of  the  satee  is  unuanudly 
Uwge ;  heavy  cart-wheels  are  placed  upon 
it,  to  which  her  limbs  are  bound,  or  some- 
times  a  canopy  of  massive  logs  is  raised 
above  it,  to  crush  her  by  its  fall.  ...  It  is  a 
iaAtl  omen  to  hear  the  satee't  groan ;  there- 
fore as  the  fire  springs  up  from  the  pile, 
there  rises  simultaneously  with  it  a  detuen- 
ing  shoot  of  *  Victory  to  Umb&l  Victory 
to  Ranchor!'  and  the  horn  and  the  hard 
rattling  drum  sound  their  loudest,  until  the 
aacrifioe  is  consumed." — Rdt  MdlA,  ii.  435  : 
[ed.  1878,  p.  691]. 

[1870.— A  case  in  this  year  is  recorded  by 
Chevers,  Jnd.  Med.  Jwrispr.  665.] 

1871.— ''Our  bridal  finery  of  dress  and 
feast  too  often  proves  to  be  no  better  than 
the  Hindu  woman's  'bravery,'  when  she 
eomee  to  perform  sattee." — Cornhill  Mag. 
vol.  zxiv.  675. 

1872.  —  "La  coutume  du  suicide  de  la 
8att  n'en  est  pas  moins  fort  ancienne, 
puiaque  d6}k  les  Grecs  d'AIexandre  la 
trouv^rent  en  usage  chez  un  peuple  au 
moins  du  Penj&b.  Le  premier  temoignage 
bnihmanioue  qu'on  en  trouve  est  oelui  ae 
la  Brihadaevaid  qui,  peut-dtre,  remonte  tout 
ausd  haut.  A  I'ongine  elle  parait  avoir 
4i6  propre  &  I'aristocratie  militaire."  — 
Barth,  La  Rdiffions  de  Vlnde,  39. 

SWALLOW,  SWALLOB,  s.    The 

old  trade-nanie  of  the  sea-slug,  or 
txilMllg  (q.v.).  It  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Bugi  (Makassar)  name  of  the 
creature,  suiodld  (see  Crawfurd^s  Malay 
Diet. ;  [Scott,  Malayan  Words,  107)]. 

1788.  —  "I  have  been  told  by  several 
Boggesses  that  they  sail  in  their  Padua - 
kanis  to  the  northern  parts  of  New  Hol- 
land ...  to  gather  Swallow  (Bicho  de 
Mer),  which  they  sell  to  the  annual  China 
junk  at  Macassar." — Forrett^   V.  to  Mergui, 

SWALLY,  SWALLY  BOADS, 
8WALLY  MASINE,  SWALLY 
HOLE,  n.p.  Suwdll,  the  once  familiar 
name  of  the  roadstead  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tapti,  where  ships  for 
Surat  usually  anchored,  and  discharged 
or  took  in  carco.  It  was  perhaps  Ar. 
mvodhil,  *t)ie  shores*  (?).  [Others  sug- 
gest Skt.  Sivdlaya,  *  abode  of  Siva.'] 

[1615. — "The  Osiander  proving  so  leaky 
through  the  worm  through  tne  foulness  of  the 
sea-wateratSnaUy."— r\M<«-,  LftOrs^  iv.  22. 
Also  see  Birdwood^  Report  on  Old  Reca.  209.] 

1623. — "At the  beach  there  was  no  kind 
of  vehicle  to  be  found ;  so  the  Captain 
went  on  foot  to  a  town  about  a  mile  distant 
oUled  Sohali.  .  .  .  The  Franks  have  houses 
there  for  the  goods  which  they  continually 
despatch  for  embarkation."— P.  delta  Valle, 


1676.  —  "  As  also  passing  by  .  .  .  eight 
ships  riding  at   Surat   River's  Mouth,  we 


then  oame  to  BwaUy  Kazino,  where  were 
fivinc:  the  Colours  of  the  Three  Nations, 
English,  French,  and  Dutch  .  .  .  who  here 
land  and  ship  off  all  Goods,  without  molesta- 
tion."—i^ryw,  82. 

1677.— "The  22d  of  February  167f  from 
Bwallyhole  the  Ship  was  despatched  alone." 
— ZWtf.  217. 

1690.  —  "In  a  little  time  we  happily 
arriv'd  at  8iial7bar,  and  the  Tide  serving, 
came  to  an  Ancnor  very  near  the  Shear.** — 
Ovington,  163. 

1727.  — "One  Season  the  English  had 
eight  good  laige  Ships  riding  at  BwaUy 
.  .  .  the  Place  where  all  Gk)ods  were  un- 
loaded from  the  Shipping,  and  all  (Joods 
for  Exportation  were  there  shipp'd  off." — 
A.  Hamilton,  i.  166 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

1841. — "These  are  sometimes  called  the 
inner  and  the  outer  sands  of  Swallow,  and 
are  both  dry  at  low  water." — HortburgKs 
India  Directory,  ed.  1841,  i.  474. 

SWAMY,  SAMMY,  s.  This  word 
is  a  corruption  of  Skt.  svdmin,  *  Lord.' 
It  is  especially  used  in  S.  India,  in 
two  senses  :  (a)  a  Hindu  idol,  especi- 
ally applied  to  those  of  Siva  or  Siibra- 
manyam ;  especially,  as  Sammy,  in 
the  dialect  of  the  British  soldier. 
This  comes  from  the  usual  Tamil 
pronunciation  sdmi.  (b)  The  Skt. 
word  is  used  by  Hindus  as  a  term  of 
respectful  address,  especially  to  Brah- 


a.— 

1765. — "Towards  the  upper  end  there  is 
a  dark  repository,  where  they  keep  their 
Swanune,  that  is  their  chief  god." — Ives,  70. 

1794.— "The  gold  might  for  us  as  well 
have  been  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a 
Sawmy  at  Juggernaut."  —  The  Indian 
Observer,  p.  167. 

1838.— "The  Government  lately  presented 
a  shawl  to  a  Hindu  idol,  and  the  Government 
officer  .  .  .  was  ordered  to  superintend  the 
delivery  of  it  ...  so  he  went  with  the 
shawl  in  his  tonjon,  and  told  the  Bramins 
that  they  might  come  and  take  it,  for  that 
he  would  not  touch  it  with  his  fingers  to 
present  it  to  a  Swamy."  —  Letters  from 
Madras,  183. 

b.- 

1516. — "These  people  are  commonly  called 
Jognet  (see  JOGEE),  and  in  their  own 
speech  they  are  called  Zoame,  which  means 
Servant  of  God."— ^ar6o«a,  99. 

1615. — "Tunc  ad  suos  conversus:  Eia 
Brachmanes,  inquit,  quid  vobis  videturT 
lUi  mirabundi  nihil  praeter  guami,  Bummi, 
id  est  Domine,  Domine,  retulerunt." — 
Jarrix:,  Thes.,  i.  664. 

SWAMYHOUSE,  SAMMY- 
HOUSE,    s.      An   idol-temple,   or 
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i>affoda.  The  Samrrvy-house  of  the 
Delhi  ridge  in  1867  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

1760.— "The  French  cavalry  were  ad- 
vancing before  their  infantry ;  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  CoUiaud  that  his  own  should 
wait  until  they  eame  in  a  line  with  the 
flank-fire  of  the  field-pieces  of  the  Swuny- 
house. "—Orm«,  iii.  443. 

1829.— "Here  too  was  a  little  detached 
Swamee-houBe  (or  chapel)  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  a  little  idol.  — Mem.  qf  Cot, 
Mountain^  99. 

1857.—"  We  met  Wilby  at  the  advanced 
post,  the  *  Sammy  Hoose/  within  600  yards 
of  the  Bastion.  It  was  a  curious  place  for 
three  brothers  to  meet  in.  The  view  was 
charming.  Delhi  is  as  green  as  an  emerald 
just  now,  and  the  Jumma  Musjid  and  Palace 
are  beautiful  objects,  though  held  by 
infidels.*' — Lettert  icritUn  during  the  Siege  of 
Delhi,  by  Hervey  GreaUud,  p.  112. 

[SWAMY  JEWELBY,  s.  A  kind 
of  gold  and  silver  jewelry,  made 
chiefly  at  Trichinopoly,  in  European 
shapes  covered  with  grotesque  mytho- 
logical figures. 

[1880.  —  "  In  the  characteristic  Swami 
work  of  the  Madras  Presidency  the  orna- 
mentation consists  of  figures  of  the  Puranic 
gods  in  high  relief,  either  beaten  out  from 
the  surface,  or  affixed  to  it,  whether  by 
soldering,  or  wedging,  or  screwing  them 
on." — Birdwoodj  Industr.  Arts,  152.] 

SWAMT-PAGODA,  s.  A  coin 
formerly  current  at  Madras  ;  probably 
so  called  from  the  figure  of  an  idol  on 
it.  Milburn  gives  100  Sioamy  Pagodas 
=  110  Star  Pagodas.  A  ''three  swami 
pajgroda"  was  a  name  given  to  a  gold 
coin  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  effigy 
of  Chenna  Keswam  Swami  (a  title  of 
Krishna)  and  on  the  reverse  Lakshmi 
and  Rukmini  {C.P.B.). 

SWATCH,  s.  This  is  a  marine 
term  which  probably  has  various  ap- 
plications beyond  Indian  limits.  But 
the  only  two  instances  of  its  applica- 
tion are  both  Indian,  viz.  "  the  Swatch 
of  No  Ground,"  or  elliptically  "The 
Swatcll,"  marked  in  all  the  charts  just 
off  the  Ganges  Delta,  and  a  space  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  and  probably 
produced  by  analogous  tidal  action,  off 
the  Indus  Delta.  [The  word  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Smyth,  Sailor's  JFord- 
book.] 

1726.-- In  Valentijn's  first  map  of  Bengal, 
though  no  name  is  applied  there  is  a  space 
marked  "no  ground  with  60  raam  (fathoms  ?) 
of  hne." 


1863.  —  (Ganges).  "There  is  stiU  one 
other  phenomenon. .  .  .  This  is  the  ezistenoe 
of  a  great  depression,  or  hole,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Bay  of  Bensal,  known  in  the  charts  as 
the  'Swatch  of  No  Ground.'**— ^eryicnom, 
on,  Recent  Changet  in  the  Delta  of  the  Uanffm, 
Qy.  Jour,  Oeol.  Sac.,  Aug.  1863. 

1877.  —  (Indus).  "This  is  the  famooi 
Swatch  of  no  ground  where  the  lead  falls 
at  once  into  200  fathoms.** — Bttrion^  Siad 
Revisited,  21. 

[1878. —  "He  (Capt.  Uoyd,  in  1S40) 
describes  the  remarkable  phenomenon  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  similar  to 
that  reported  by  Captain  Selby  off  tl»e 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  called  '  the  Swatch  of 
no  ground.'  It  is  a  deep  chasm,  ooen  to 
seaward  and  very  steep  on  the  norui-west 
face,  with  no  soundinffs  at  250  fathoms." — 
Markkam,  Mem,,  of  JnaUcM  Survey*,  27.] 

rSWEET  APPLE,  s.  An  Anglo- 
Indian  corruption  of  ntdj^ialf  'the 
fruit  of  Sita/  the  Musk  Melon,  Fr. 
Potiron.  Cucurbita  moschata  (see 
CUSTABD-APPLE).] 

SWEET  OLEANDER,  s.  This  is 
in  fact  the  common  oleander,  Nerium 
odorurrij  Ait. 

1880. — "  Nothing  is  more  charming  than, 
even  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Mahiutta 
country,  to  come  out  of  a  wood  of  all  out- 
landish trees  and  flowers  suddenly  on  the 
dry  winter  bed  of  some  mountain  stream, 
grown  along  the  banks,  or  on  the  little 
islets  of  verdure  in  mid  (shingle)  stream, 
with  clumps  of  mixed  tamarisk  and  lovely 
blooming  oleander."— j8ut£ieooc2,  MS.  ft. 

SWEET  POTATO,  s.  The  root  of 
Batatas  edulisy  Choisy  (Convolvulns  Bo- 
tatasj  L.),  N.O.  Convolvulaceae ;  a  very 
palatable  vegetable,  grown  in  mo^ 
parts  of  India.  Though  extensively 
cultivated  in  America,  and  in  the 
W.  Indies,  it  has  been  alleged  in 
various  books  (e.g.  in  Eng.  Cfclop. 
Nat.  Hist.  Section,  and  in  Drur^s 
Useful  Plants  of  India\  that  the  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  Malay  ialand&  The 
Eng.  Oyc.  even  states  that  batatas 
is  the  Malay  name.  But  the  whole 
allegation  is  probably  founded  in  error. 
The  Malay  names  of  the  plant,  as 
mven  by  Crawfurd,  are  Kaledek^  Ubi 
Javxi^  and  Ubi  Kastila^  the  last  two 
names  meaning  'Java  yam,'  and 
'Spanish  ^am,'  and  indicating  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  vegetable.  In 
India,  at  least  in  the  Seng^  Presi- 
dency, natives  commonly  call  it  shakar' 
kand,  P. — ^Ar.,  literally  'sugar-candy,' 
a  name  equally  suggesting  that  it  is 
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not  indigenous  among  them.  And  in 
fact  when  we  turn  to  Oviedo,  we  find 
the  following  distinct  statement : 


I  are  a  staple  food  of  the  Indians, 

both  in  the  Island  of  Spagnuola  and  in  the 
others  .  .  .  and  a  ripe  Batata  properly 
dressed  is  just  as  good  as  a  marchpane  twist 
of  suffar  and  almonds,  and  better  indeed. 
.  .  .  When  Batatas  are  well  ripened,  they 
are  often  carried  to  Spain,  i.e.,  if  the  voyage 
be  a  quiet  one ;  for  if  there  be  delay  they 
get  spoilt  at  sea.  I  myself  have  carried 
them  from  this  city  of  S.  Domingo  to  the 
citv  of  Avila  in  Spain,  and  although  they 
did  not  arrive  as  good  as  they  should  be, 
yet  they  were  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and 
reckoned  a  singular  and  precious  kind  of 
fruit."— In  Jtamiuioy  iii.  f.  134. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that 
several  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated 
by  the  Pacific  islanders  even  as  far 
west  as  New  Zealand.  And  Dr. 
Bretschneider  is  satisfied  that  the 
plant  is  described  in  Chinese  books 
of  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  under 
the  name  of  Kan-chu  (the  first  syllable 
=  * sweet*).  See  B,  on  Chin.  Botan. 
Words,  p.  13.  This  is  the  only  good 
ar^ment  we  have  seen  for  Asiatic 
origin.  The  whole  matter  is  carefully 
defiflt  with  by  M.  Alph.  De  CandoUe 
(Origine  des  Plantes  cultiveesy  pp.  43-45), 
concluding  with  the  judgment :  "  Les 
motifs  sont  beaucoup  plus  forts,  ce  me 
semble,  en  faveur  de  Torigine  ameri- 
caine." 

The  "Sanskrit  name"  RuktaloOj  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Piddington,  is  worthless. 
Alu  is  properly  an  esculent  Arum,  but 
in  modern  use  is  the  name  of  the 
common  potato,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  sweet  potato.  RaktdlHy  more 
commonly  T(U'dl%  is  in  Bengal  the 
usual  name  of  the  Yam,  no  doubt 
given  first  to  a  highly-coloured  kind, 
such  as  Dioscorea  purpurea,  for  rakt- 
or  rcU'dlu  means  simply  *  red  potato  * ; 
a  name  which  mignt  also  be  well 
applied  to  the  batatasj  as  it  is  indeed, 
according  to  Forbes  Watson,  in  the 
Deccan.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  vegetable,  or  fruit  as  Oviedo 
calls  it,  having  become  known  in 
Europe  many  vears  before  the  potato, 
the  latter  robbed  it  of  its  name,  as 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  brazil- 
wood (q.v.).  The  batata  is  clearly  the 
'potato  of  the  fourth  and  others  of 
the  following  quotations.  [See  Watt, 
Eeon.  Diet,  iu.  117  seqq.'] 

1519.--'*  At  this  place  (in  Brazil)  we  had 
refreshment  of  yictuals,  like  fowls  and  meat 


of  calves,  also  a  variety  of  fruits,  called 
hatate,  pigne  (pine-apples),  sweet,  of  sin- 
gular goodness.  .  .  ,—PigafeUa,  E.T.  by 
Lord  Stanley  of  A.,  p.  43. 

1540. — "The  root  which  among  the  Indians 
of  Spagnuola  Island  is  called  Batata, 
the  negroes  of  St.  Thom^  (C7.  Verde  group) 
called  Jgname,  and  they  plant  it  as  the  chief 
staple  of  their  maintenance  ^  it  is  of  a  black 
colour,  t.e.  the  outer  skin  is  so,  but  inside 
it  is  white,  and  as  big  as  a  large  turnip, 
with  nuiny  branchlets ;  it  has  the  taste  of 
a  chestnut,  but  much  better." — Voyage  to 
the  I.  of  San  Tomi  under  the  Equinoctial, 
jRamiuio,  i.  117  v. 

c.  1660.—"  They  have  two  other  sorts  of 
roots,  one  called  batata.  .  .  .  They  gene- 
rate windinesa,  and  are  commonly  cooked 
in  the  embers.  Some  say  they  taste  like 
almond  cakes,  or  sugared  chestnuts ;  but  in 
my  opinion  chestnuts,  even  without  e 
are  better." — Oirol,  Benzoni,  Hak.  Soc. 

1588. — "Wee  met  with  sixtee  or  seventee 
8ayles  of  Canoes  full  of  Sauages,  who  came 
oft  to  Sea  vnto  vs,  and  brought  with  them 
in  their  Boates,  Plantans,  Cocos,  Potato- 
rootes,  and  fresh  fish." — Voyage  of  Matter 
Thomas  Candish,  Purchas,  i.  66. 

1600. —  "The  Battatas  are  somewhat 
redder  of  colour,  and  in  forme  almost  like 
Iniajnas  (see  YAM),  and  taste  like  Earth- 
nuts."— In  Purchas,  ii.  957. 

1615. — "I  took  a  garden  this  day,  and 

Elanted  it  with  PottatOft  brought  from  the 
iquea,  a  thing  not  yet  planted  in  Japan. 
I  must  pay  a  tay,  or  5  shillings  sterling, 
per  annum  for  the  garden." — Coeks^*  Diary, 
1.  11. 

1645.—".  .  .  pattate;  c'est  vne  racine 
oomme  naueauz,  mais  plus  longue  et  de 
couleur  rouge  et  jaune:  cela  est  de  tres- 
bon  ffoust,  mais  si  Ton  en  mange  souuent, 
elle  degouste  fort,  et  est  assez  venteuse." — 
Mocquei,  Voyages,  83. 

1764.— 
"  There  let  Potatos  mantle  o'er  the  ground. 

Sweet  as  the  cane- juice  is  the  root  they 
bear." — Grainger,  Bk.  iv. 

SYCE,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  «fM.  A 
groom.  It  is  the  word  in  universal 
use  in  the  Bengal  Presidency.  In  the 
South  horse-keeper  is  more  common, 
and  in  Bombay  a  vernacular  form  of 
the  latter,  viz.  ghordwdld  (see  QOBA- 
WALLAH).  The  Ar.  verb,  of  which 
8di»  is  the  participle,  seems  to  be  a 
loan-word  from  Syriac,  sausiy  *to  coax.* 

[1769.— In  list  of  servants*  wages :  "  Syoe, 
Rs.  2."— In  Long,  182.] 

1779.— "The  bearer  and  loiie,  when  they 
returned,  came  to  the  place  where  I  was, 
and  laid  hold  of  Mr.  Ducarell.  I  took  hold 
of  Mr.  Shee  and  carried  him  up.  The  bearer 
and  Bciae  took  Mr.  Ducarell  out.  Mr. 
Eeeble  was  standing  on  his  own  house 
looking,  and  asked,  ^Whatisthe  matter  T 
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The  bearer  and  sdM  said  to  Mr.  Keeble, 
*  These  gentlemen  oame  into  the  bouse  when 
my  Doaster  was  out.' " — Evideiux  on  Trial  of 
Grand  v.  Francis,  in  Echoet  of  Old  CkUcittta, 
230, 

1810.—"  The  Syce,  or  groom,  attends  but 
one  hone,**—WUliam$on,  V.M,  i.  254. 
0.18681— 

**  Tandis  que  les  fall  yeillent 
les  chiens  rodeurs." 

LeconU  de  Lide, 

SYCEE,  s.  In  China  applied  to 
pure  silver  bullion  in  ingots,  or  shoes 
(q.v.).  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said 
to  be  si  Cpron.  at  Canton  sat  and  8ei)= 
s^,  i.e.  *  fine  silk ' ;  and  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Giles  that  it  is  so  called  because, 
if  pure,  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine 
threads.  [Linschoten  (1598)  speaks  of : 
"Peeces  of  cut  silver,  in  wnich  sort 
they  pay  and  receive  all  their  money  ** 
(Hak.  Soc.  i.  132).] 

1711.— "  Formerly  they  used  to  sell  for 
Sisae,  or  Silver  full  fine;  but  of  late  the 
Method  is  alter'd."— Zoc4y«-,  135. 

SYBAS,  GYBUS.  See  under 
CTBUB. 

SYBIAM,  n.p.  A  place  on  the 
Pegu  R.,  near  ito  confluence  with  the 
Rwigoon  R.,  six  miles  E.  of  Rangoon, 
and  very  famous  in  the  Portuguese 
dealings  with  Pegu.  The  Burmese 
form  IS  Than-lyeng,  but  probably  the 
Talaing  name  was  nearer  that  which 
foreigners  give  it.  [See  Burma  GaxeU 
teer,  li.  672.  Mr.  St  John  (/.  R.  As, 
Soc.,  1894,  p.  151)  suggests  the 
Mwn  word  sarang  or  siring,  *  a  swing- 
ing cradle.n  Syriam  was  the  site  of 
an  English  factory  in  the  17th  century, 
of  the  nistory  of  which  little  is  known. 
See  the  quotation  from  Dalrymple 
below. 

1687.— *' To  Girion  a  Port  of  Pegu  oome 
ships  from  Mecca  with  woollen  Cloth, 
Scarlets,  Velvets,  Opium,  and  such  like."— 
y^  Fitch,  in  HaJtL  ii.  393. 

1600.—*'  I  went  thither  with  Philip  Brito, 
and  in  fifteene  dayes  arrived  at  Sizian  the 
chiefe  Port  in  Pegu.  It  is  a  lamentable 
spectacle  to  see  the  bankes  of  the  Riuers  set 
^'ith  infinite  fruit-bearing  trees,  now  ouer- 
whelmed  with  mines  of  gilded  Temples. 
and  noble  edifices  ;  the  wayes  and  fields  full 
of  skulls  and  bones  of  wretched  Peguans, 
killed  or  famished,  and  cast  into  the  River 
in  such  numbers  that  the  multitude  of 
carkasses  prohibiteth  the  way  and  passage 
of  8hip«.'^-The  Jesuit  Andrew  Bores,  In 
J'urd^  ii.  1748. 


c.  1006.—"  Philip  de  Brito  issaad  aa  < 
that  a  custom-house  should  be  plan  tad  at 
Serian  {Serido),  at  which  duties  shoold  W 
paid  by  all  the  vessels  of  this  State  which 
went  to  trade  with  the  kingdom  of  Pefu, 
and  with  the  ports  of  Mttrtavan,^  Tav^, 
Tenasserim,  ana  Juncalon.  .  .  .  Kow  oer- 
tain  merchants  and  shipowners  from  tbe 
Coast  of  Coromandel  refused  obedienoe, 
and  this  led  Philip  de  Brito  to  aend  a 
squadron  of  6  ships  and  galliots  with  aa 
imposing  and  excellent  force  of  soldiers  oa 
board,  Uiat  they  might  cruise  on  tbe  ooe^ 
of  Tenasserim,  and  compel  all  the  tcsbwIi 
that  they  met  to  come  and  pay  duty  at  the 
fortress  of  Serian."- Booorro,  185. 

1695.— "9th.  That  the  Old  houMe  and 
Oround  at  Syrian,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Engluh  Company,  nuiy  stiU  be  oontinaed  to 
them,  and  that*  they  may  have  liberty  of 
building  dwelling-houtes,  and  toareAoiun,  for 
the  securing  their  Good*,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary, and  tbit  more  Oround  be  given  them, 
if  what  they  formerly  had  be  not  safficienl" 
Petition  presented  to  the  K.  of  B«irma  at 
Ava,  by  Ed,  Fleetwood;  in  Dalrymple^  OJL 
U.374. 

1726.— Zienang  (S>Tiam)  in  Valtntijn, 
Choro.f  &c.,  127. 

1727.—"  About  60  Miles  to  the  Eastward 
of  China  Backaar  (see  CHIHA-BIJCKEEB) 
is  the  Bar  of  Sjrrian,  the  only  port  now  c^ms 
for  Trade  in  all  the  Pegu  Dominions.  .  .  . 
It  was  man^  Years  in  Posooosion  of  the 
Portugueze,  till  bv  their  Insolence  and  Pride 
they  were  obliged  to  quit  it." — A,  Hamiltou^ 
ii.  81-32 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

SYUD,  s.  Ar.  OTiyw/, 'alord.'  The 
designation  in  India  of  those  who 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  Mahommed. 
But  the  usage  of  Saigid  and  Sfcari/ 
XBxiea  in  different  parts  of  Mahoni- 
medan  Asia.  [**  As  a  rule  (much  dis- 
puted) the  Sayyid  is  a  descendant 
from  Mahommed  through  his  grand- 
child Hasan,  and  is  a  man  of  the 
Sm  ;  whereas  the  Sharif  derives  from 
usayn  and  is  a  man  of  the  sword' 
(BuHon,  Ar,  Nights,  iv.  209).] 

1404.— "On  this  day  the  Lord  played 
at  chess,  for  a  great  while,  with  certain 
Zaytes ;  and  ZkjiM  they  call  certain  nsn 
who  come  of  the  lineage  of  Mahomad.*— 
Clavijo,  §  cxiv.  (Marihiuii,  p.  141-2). 

1869.—"  n  y  a  dans  I'lnde  quatie  dasHs 
de  musulmans :  lee  Saiyids  ou  dewendaali 
de  Blahomet  par  Huqun,  les  SckaUdu  on 
Arabes,  nomm^  vulgairement  Maorea,  Iss 
Pathaiis  ou  Afgans,  et  les  Mogola.  Oes 
quatros  classes  out  chacune  foomi  k  h 
religion  de  saints  personnages,  qui  soot 
souvent  design^  par  oes  d^iKnuinatioDa,  «C 
par  d'autree  sp^cialement  coosaer^ea  k  cha- 
cune d'elles,  telles  que  Mir  poior  lea  Saljiili 
KhAn  pour  les  Piatbans,  liirzd.  Beg,  Agiy 
et  KkK^  pour  lea  Mogob."— 6larvis  M 
Tattg,  Religto*  Mus,  dans  timde,  2^ 
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(The  learned  author  is  mistaken  here  in 
snpporing  that  the  obsolete  term  Moor  was 
in  India  specially  applied  to  Arabs.  It  was 
applied,  following  Portuguese  custom,  to 
all^Mahommedans.) 


TABASHEEB,  s.  *  Sugar  of  Bam- 
Ixx).'  A  siliceous  substance  sometimes 
found  in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo, 
formerly  prized  as  medicine,  [also 
known  in  India  as  Bdnslochan  or 
BdnskapUrl  The  word  is  Pers.  tabd- 
sklTy  but  tnat  is  from  the  Skt.  name 
of  the  article,  tvakkshlrOy  and  tavakk- 
*hira.  The  substance  is  often  con- 
founded, in  name  at  least,  by  the  old 
Materia  Medica  writers,  with  spodium 
and  is  sometimes  called  ispodio  di 
carina.  See  Ces,  Federici  below.  Garcia 
De  Orta  goes  at  length  into  tliis 
subject  (f.  193  seqq.).   [See  8UOAB.] 

c.  1150.— "Tanah  (miswritten  Banak)  est 
une  jolie  ville  situ^  sur  un  grand  golfe. 
•  .  .  Dans  les  montagnes  environnantes 
croiasent  le  .  .  .  kana  et  le  .  .  .  tab&ahir 
.  .  .  Quant  au  t^bachir,  on  le  falaifie  en  le 
m^angeant  avec  de  la  cendre  dlvoire  ;  mais 
le  veritable  est  celui  qu'on  extrait  des 
racines  du  roseau  dit  .  *  .  al  SharH." — 
£drisi,  i.  179. 

1563.  —  "And  much  less  are  the  roots 
of  the  cane  tabaxer;  so  that  according  to 
both  the  translations  Avicena  is  wrong  ;  and 
Averrois  says  that  it  is  charcoal  from  burn- 
ing the  canes  of  India,  whence  it  appears 
that  he  never  saw  it,  since  he  calls  such  a 
white  substance  charcoal." — Garcioy  f.  IQSv. 

c.  1570.— "II  Spodio  si  congela  d'aoqua 
in  alcune  canne,  e  io  n'ho  trouato  assai  nel 
Pegh  quando  faoeuo  fabricar  la  mia  casa." 
— Ues.  Federici f  in  Raynuno,  iii.  897. 

1578.— "The  Spodium  or  Tabazir  of  the 
Persians  .  .  .  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks."— ^cofto,  295. 

c.  1580. — "Spodium  Tabazir  vocant,  quo 
nomine  vulgus  pharmacopoeorum  Spodium 
factitium,  quippe  metalhcum,  intelligunt. 
At  eruditiores  viri  eo  nomine  lacrymam 
quandam,  ex  caudice  arboris  procerae  in 
India  nascentis,  albicantem,  odoratam, 
facultatis  refrigeratoriae,  et  cor  maxime 
roborantis  itidem  intelligunt."— PrM^jw*  Al- 
pinut,  Rerum  ^gyptianimy  Lib.  III.  vii. 

1598. — " .  .  .  these  MamJnts  have  a  certain 
Matter  within  them,  which  is  (as  it  were) 
the  pith  of  it  .  .  .  the  Indians  call  it 
•Szcar  Mamlnty  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
as  Su^  of  MambUf  and  is  a  verv  deep 
Medicmable  thing  much  esteemea,  and 
much  sought  for  by  the  Arabians,  Persians, 


and  Moores,  that  call  it  Tabaziir."— Z«9»- 
scAofeJi,  p.  104 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  56]. 

1887.  —  ^' Allied  to  these  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view  is  Saccharam  officinarwn, 
which  has  needlessly  been  supposed  not  to 
have  yielded  aaccharuvi,  or  the  substance 
known  by  this  name  to  the  ancients ;  the 
same  authors  conjecturing  this  to  be  Taba- 
sheer.  .  .  .  Considering  that  this  substance 
is  pure  nLeXy  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
arranged  with  the  honeys  and  described 
under  the  head  of  xe/u  Xaxxofop  fuXirow," 
— Rayle  on  ihe  Ant  of  Mimooo  Mfdicine. 
p.  83.  This  confirms  the  views  expressea 
m  the  article  SUGAB. 

1854. — "In  the  cavity  of  these  cylinders 
water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or,  less  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming 
opaline  when  wetted,  consisting  of  a  flintv 
secretion,  of  which  the  plant  divests  itself, 
called  Tabaaheer,  concerning  the  optical 
properties  of  which  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
made  some  curious  discoveries."  —  EngL 
Cycl.  Nat.  Hist.  Section,  article  Bamboo, 

TABBY,  8.  Not  Anglo-Indian.  A 
kind  of  watered  silk  stuff;  Sp.  and 
Port,  tabi,  Ital.  toMnOy  Fr.  tdbis,  from 
Ar.  'attdbl,  the  name  said  to  have  been 
given  to  such  stuffs  from  their  being 
manufactured  in  early  times  in  a 
quarter  of  Baghdad  called  aWatidbiya  ; 
and  this  derived  its  name  from  a 
prince  of  the  *Omaiyad  family  called 
'Attab.  [See  Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  iL 
371.] 

12th  cent.— "The  *Attdfnj/a  ,  .  .  here  are 
made  the  stuffs,  called  'Att&blya,  which  are 
silks  and  cottons  of  divers  colours." — Ibn 
Jubairt  p.  227. 

[c.  1220.— " 'Attabi."  See  under  gUO- 
LAT.] 

TABOOT,  8.  The  name  applied  in 
India  to  a  kind  of  shrine,  or  model  of 
a  Mahommedan  mausoleum,  of  flimsy 
material,  intended  to  represent  the 
tomb  of  Husain  at  Kerbela,  which 
is  carried  in  procession  during  the 
Moharram  (see  Herklots,  2nd  ea.  119 
8eqq.j  and  Qarcin  de  Tdsay,  Rel.  Musulm, 
dans  rinde,  36).    [The  word  is  Ar.  tabuL 

*  a  wooden  box,  coffin.'    The  term  usea 
in  N.  India  is  ta^sdya  (see  TAZEEA).] 

[1856.— "There  is  generally  over  the  vaul 
in  which  the  corpse  is  deposited  an  oblong 
monument  of  stone  or  brick  (called  *tar- 
keebeh ')  or  wood  (in  which  case  it  is  called 
*taboof)."  — Za»«,  Mod.  Egypt,,  5th  ed. 
i.  299.] 

[TAGK-BAVAN,s.  A  litter  carried 
on  men's 'shoulders,  used  only  by  royal 
persona^.     It   is    Pers.  ialdU'Tavdn, 

*  travelling-throne.'    In  the  Hindi  of 
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Beliar    the    word    is    corrupted    into 
tartarwdn, 

[o.  1660.^" .  .  .  several  articles  of  Chineae 
and  Japan  workmanship ;  among  which  were 
a  paleJcy  and  a  tack-raTUi,  or  travelling 
throne,  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  much  ad- 
mired." —  Bemier,  ed.  Constable,  128 ;  in 
370,  tact-ravan. 

n.768.  —  "  Mahommed  Shah,  emperor  of 
Hmdostan,  seated  in  a  royal  litter  (takht 
reTUl,  which  signifies  a  moving  throne) 
issued  from  his  camp.  .  .  ."  —  Hanicayj 
iv.  169.] 


TAEL,  s.    This  is  the  trade-name  of 
the  Chinese  oiuice,  viz.,  ^  of  a  catty 
(fl.v.) ;  and  also  of  the  Chinese  money 
of  account,  often  called  "  the  ounce  of 
silver,"  but  in  Chinese  called  liang. 
The  standard  liang  or  tad  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Wells  Williams, = 679-84   grs. 
trojr.    It  was  formerly  equivalent  to  a 
string  of  1000  tsim^  or  (according  to  the 
trade-name)  cash  (q.v.).    The  China 
%ael  used    to    be    reckoned  as  worth 
6«.  8d,  but  the  rate  really  varied  with 
the  price  of  silver.    In  1879  an  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  puts  it  at 
5s.  7^(1  (Sept.  p.  362) ;  the  exchange 
at  Shangnai  in  London  by  telegraphic 
transfer,  April  13,  1885,  was  4^.  9id.  ; 
[on  Oct.  3,  1901,  2«.  7^]-    The  word 
was  apparently  got  from  the  Malays, 
among  whom  tau  or  tahil  is  the  name 
of    a    weight ;    and    this    again,    as 
Crawfurd  indicates,  is  probably  from 
the  India   tola  (q.v.).    [Mr.   Frincle 
writes :  "  Sir  H.  Yule  does  not  refer 
to  such  forms  as  talie  (see  below),  tales 
(plural  in  Fryer's  New  Account^  p.  210, 
sub    Machawo\  Taye  (see    quotation 
below  from  Saris),  tayes  (see  quota- 
tion below  from  Mocquet),  or  taey, 
and    taeys    (Philip's    translation    of 
Linschoten,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  149).     These 
probably  come  through  the  medium 
of    the     Portugese,    in    which    the 
final  {  of  the  singular  tael  is  changed 
into  8  in  the  plural.    Such  a  form  as 
taeis  might  easily  suggest  a  singular 
wanting  the  final  s,  and  from  such  a 
singular  French  and  English  plurals 
of  the  ordinary  type  would  in  turn  be 
fashioned"  {Diary  Ft,  St,  Geo.,  1st  ser. 
ii.  126).] 

The  Chinese  scale  of  weight,  with 
their  trade-names,  runs:  16  taels  =  l 
catty,  100  caUies=l  p6Ciil=133^  lbs, 
avoird.  Milbum  gives  the  weights  of 
Achin  as  4  copangs  (see  KOPANO)==l 
maco,  5  inace=l  mayam,  16  mayam=^ 


1  tale  (see  TA£LX  5  tales=\  huncal^  20 
buncale=l  catty,  200  catties=  1  baJiar  ; 
and  the  catty  of  Achln  as =2  lbs.  1  oc 
13  dr.  Of  these  names,  mace,  tale  And 
bahar  (qq.v.)  seem  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  mayam^  bangkaly  and  kati  liLaXay. 

1540.  —  "  And  those  three  junks  wbtich 
were  then  taken,  according  to  the  iiimww  iitm 
of  those  who  were  aboard,  had  coDtafcin^xi 
in  silver  alone  200,000  taelt  (to^-iV),  wliicli 
are  in  our  money  S00,000  crusado*,  beacicie^ 
much  else  of  Talue  with  which  they  -wcer^ 
freighted.'* — Pinto,  cap.  zxzt. 

1598.— "A  Tael  is  a  full  ounce  and  & 
halfe  Portingale  weight." — Linsckotai,  44  ; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  149], 

1599. — "  Est  et  ponderis  genus,  quod  Ta«l 
vocant  in  Malacca.  Tael  unum  in  Malam* 
pendet  16  mBMB.'*—De  Bry,  ii.  64. 

,,  '*Four  hundred  cashes  make  a 
eowpan  (see  KOBANG).  Foure  covfpan^ 
are  one  mas.  Foure  matae*  make  a  Ptrdam 
(see  PABDAO).  Four  Perdavt  make  & 
TayeL"— 0»p<.  T,  Davis,  in  Purchas,  i.  12S. 

c.  1608. — '*Bezar  stones  are  thus  bought 
by  the  Taile  .  .  .  which  is  one  Ounce,  and 
the  third  part  English."— &im,  in  do.^  2&2. 

1613.— *<  A  Taye  is  five  shillinge  sterling." 
—Saris,  in  do,  369. 

1643.—"  Les  Portugais  sont  fort  destreox 
de  ces  Chinois  pour  esclaves  .  .  .  il  y  a  daa 
Chinois  faicts  &  ce  mestier  .  .  .  quand  ils 
Toyent  quelque  beau  petit  garcon  oa  fills 
...  les  enleuent  par  force  et  les  caehent 
.  .  .  puis  viennent  sur  la  riue  de  la  mer, 
ou  ils  S9auent  que  sont  les  trafiquans  k  qui 
ils  les  Tondent  12  et  15  tayes  chacun,  qui  est 
enuiron  25  escus." — Moequtt,  S42. 

c.  1656. — "Vn  Religieux  Chinois  qui  a 
est^  surpris  auec  des  femmes  de  dehauche 
.  .  .  Ton  a  perc^  1e  col  avec  tu  fer  ehaud ; 
k  oe  fer  est  attach^  vne  chaisne  de  fer 
d'enuiron  dix  brasses  qu*il  est  obIig€  de 
traisner  jusques  a  ce  qu'il  ait  appori€  an 
Couuent  trente  theyls  d 'argent  qu'il  faut 

2u'il  amasae  en   demandant  Taumoane.** — 
n  Thevenot,  Divert  Voyages,  ii.  67. 

[1688.  —  "The  aboveaaid  Musk  were* 
Cattee  10:  tahe  14:  Mas  03.  .  .  .*' — 
Pringle,  Diary  Ft.  St,  Oeo,,  1st  ser.  iL  S4.] 


TAHSEELDAB,  s.     The   chief 

f native)  revenue  oflScer  of  a  subdivision 
(tafusUj  conf.  Pergimnah,  Talook)  of  a 
district  (see  ZILX^AH).  Hind,  from 
Pers.  tafunlddr,  and.  that  from  Ar. 
ta^y  'collection.'  This  is  a  term 
of  the  Mahommedan  administration 
which  we  have  adopted.  It  appears 
by  Uie  quotation  from  Williamson 
that  the  term  was  formerly  employed 
in  Calcutta  to  •  designate  the  casli- 
keeper  in  a  firm  or  private  establish- 
ment, but  this  use  is  long  obsolete. 
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[Possibly  there  was  a  confusion  with 
tahvilddrj  '  a  cashier.'] 

[1772.  —  "  TahtUdar,  or  Segawaulj  an 
officer  employed  for  a  monthly  salary  to 
collect  the  revenues. " — Olotrnxry^  in  Verelttj 
View  of  Bengal^  s.v.] 

1799.—".  .  .  He  (Tippoo)  divided  his 
country  into  37  Provinoes  under  Dewans 
(see  DEWAUN)  .  .  .  and  he  subdivided 
these  again  into  1025  inferior  districts, 
having  each  a  Tisheldar."  —  Letter  of 
Munro,  in  Lifcj  i.  215. 

1808. — ".  .  .  he  continues  to  this  hour 
tehsildar  of  the  petty  pergunnah  of  Sheo- 
pore."— Fi/itA  Report,  M3. 

1810.—**.  .  .  the  sircar,  or  toBsaeldar 
(cash 'keeper]  receiving  one  key,  and  the 
master  retaining  the  other." — Williamson, 
V.M,  i.  209. 

[1826.—**.  .  .  I  told  him  .  .  .  that  I  was 
.  .  .  the  bearer  of  letters  to  his  head  col- 
lector or  TjhuMeldam  {nc)  there."— i'an- 
durang  Hari,  ed.  1873,  i.  155.] 

TAILOB-BIBD,  s.  This  bird  is  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  iu  the 
habit  of  drawing  together  **one  leaf 
or  more,  generally  two  leaves,  on  each 
side  of  the  nest,  and  stitches  them 
together  with  cotton,  either  woven  by 
itself,  .or  cotton  thread  picked  up ; 
and  after  putting  the  thread  through 
the  leaf,  it  makes  a  knot  at  the  end 
to  fix  it"  (Jerdon).  It  is  Orthrotomos 
longicauday  Qmelin  (sub-fam.  Dry- 
moidnae). 

[1813. — **  Equally  curious  in  the  structure 
of  its  nest,  and  far  superior  (to  the  baya)  in 
the  variety  and  elegance  of  its  plumage,  is 
the  tailor-Mrd  of  Hindostan  "  (here  follows 
a  description  of  its  nest). — Forbes,  Or.  Mem,, 
2nd  ed.  i.  33.] 

1883.— **  Clear  and  loud  above  all  .  .  . 
sounds  the  to-whee,  to-whee,  to-whee  of 
the  tailor-bird,  a  most  plain-looking  little 
gpreenish  thing,  but  a  skilful  workman  and  a 
very  Beaoonsfield  in  the  matter  of  keeping 
its  own  counsel.  Aided  by  its  industrious 
spouse,  it  will,  when  the  monsoon  comes 
on,  spin  cotton,  or  steal  thread  from  the 
dmiee,  and  sew  together  two  broad  leaves 
of  Uie  laurel  in  the  pot  on  vour  very  door- 
step, and  when  it  has  warmly  lined  the  bag 
so  formed  it  will  bring  up  therein  a  large 
family  of  little  tailors."  —  Tribes  07i  My 
Frontier,  145. 

TAJ,  s.  Pers.  tdj,  *a  crown.'  The 
most  famous  and  beautiful  mausoleum 
in  Asia ;  the  Tdi  Malial  at  A^ra, 
erected  by  Shah  Jahan  over  the  bunal- 
nlace  of  his  favourite  wife  Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal  ('Ornament  of  the  Palace') 
Banu  B^m. 


1663.— **  I  shall  not  stay  to  discourse  of 
the  Monument  of  Mkbar,  because  what- 
ever beauty  is  there,  is  found  in  a  far  higher 
degree  in  that  of  TaJ  Mehale,  which  I  am 
now  going  to  describe  to  you  .  .  .  judge 
whether  I  had  reason  to  say  that  £e 
Mausoleum,  or  Tomb  of  Taj-Mehale,  is 
something  worthy  to  be  admired.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  yet  well  know,  whether  I  am 
somewhat  infected  still  with  Indianisme ; 
but  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Wonders  of  the 
World.  .  .  ."  — jBmiujr,  E.T.  94-96;  [ed. 
Constable,  293]. 

1665.— **  Of  all  the  Monuments  that  are 
to  be  seen  at  Agra,  that  of  the  Wife  of  Cha- 
Jehan  is  the  most  magnificent;  she  caus'd 
it  to  be  set  up  on  purpose  near  the  Tasi- 
macan,  to  which  all  strangers  must  come, 
that  they  should  admire  it.  The  Tasimacan. 
[?  Taj-i-mukam,  *  Place  of  the  Taj ']  is  a  ereat 
Bazar,  or  Market-place,  comprised  of  six 
great  courts,  all  encomnass'd  with  Portico's  ; 
under  which  there  are  Warehouses  for  Mer- 
chants. .  .  .  The  monument  of  this  Begum 
or  SuUaness,  stands  on  the  East  side  of  the 
City.  ...  I  saw  the  beginning  and  com 
pleating  of  this  great  work,  that  cost  two 
and  twenty  years  labour,  and  20,000  men 
always  at  worV^—Tavemier,  E.T.  ii.  50; 
[ed.  Ball,  i.  109]. 

1856.— 
**  But  far  beyond  compare,  the  glorious  Taj, 
Seen  from  old  Agra's  towering  battlements. 
And    mirrored    clear  in   Jumna's   silent 

stream; 
Sun-lighted,  like  a  pearly  diadem 
Set  royal  on  the  melancholy  brow 
Of  withered  Hindostan;   but,  when  the 

moon 
Dims  the  white  marble  with  a  softer  lisht. 
Like  some    queened    maiden,    veiled  in 

dainty  lace. 
And  waiting  for  her  bridegproom,  stately, 

pale, 
But  yet  transcendent  in  her  loveliness." 
The  Banyan  Tree. 

TALAING,  n.p.  The  name  by 
which  the  chief  race  inhabiting  Pegu 
(or  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi)  is  known 
to  the  Burmese.  The  Takings  were 
long  the  rivals  of  the  Burmese,  alter- 
natelv  conquering  and  conquered,  but 
the  jfeurmese  have,  on  the  whole,  so 
long  predominated,  even  in  the  Delta, 
that  the  use  of  the  Talaing  language 
is  now  nearly  extinct  in  Pegu  proper, 
though  it  is  still  spoken  in  Martaban, 
and  among  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants into  Siamese  territory.  We 
have  adopted  the  name  from  the 
Burmese  to  designate  the  race,  but 
their  own  name  for  their  people  is 
Mdn  or  Mun  (see  MOHE). 

Sir  Arthur  Phayre  has  regarded  the 
name  Talaiivg  as  almost  undoubtedly 
a  form  of  Telinga.    The  reasons  given 
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are  t>lauaible,  and  may  be  briefly 
8tatea  in  two  extracts  from  bis  Essay 
On  the  Huiory  of  Pegu  (J,  As.  Soc. 
Beng,,  voL  xlii.  Ft.  i.):   "Tbe  names 

flven  in  the  histories  of  Tha-htun  and 
egu  to  the  first  Kings  of  those  cities 
are  Indian ;  but  they  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  historically  true.  The 
countries  from  which  the  Kings  are 
said  to  have  derived  their  origin  .  .  . 
may  be  recognised  as  Karndta,  KcUinga, 
Yenga  and  Vizianagaram  . .  .  probably 
mistaken  for  the  more  famous  Vijay- 
anagar.  .  .  .  The  word  Talingdna  never 
occurs  in  the  Peguan  histories,  but 
only  the  more  ancient  name  Kalinga " 
(op.  cit.  pp.  32-33).  "The  early  settle- 
ment of  a  colony  or  city  for  trade,  on 
the  coast  of  Rimanya  by  settlers  from 
Talingdna,  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  name  Talaing,  by  which  the 
people  of  Pegu  are  known  to  the 
Burmese  and  all  peoples  of  the  west. 
But  the  Peguans  call  themselves  by 
a  different  name  .  .  .  Mun^  Mvmn, 
or  Mon  "(ibid.  p.  34). 

Prof.  Forchhammer,  however,  who 
has  lately  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
study  of  Taking  archaeology  and 
literature,  entirely  rejects  this  view. 
He  states  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
Alompra's  conquest  of  Pegu  (middle 
of  18th  century)  the  name  Talaing 
was  entirely  unknown  as  an  appella- 
tion of  the  Muns,  and  that  it  nowhere 
occurs  in  either  inscriptions  or  older 
palm-leaves,  and  that  by  all  nations 
of  Further  India  the  people  in  question 
is  known  by  names  related  to  either 
Mun  or  Pegu.  He  goes  on :  "  The 
word  *  Talaing'  is  the  term  by  which 
the  Muns  acknowledged  their  total 
defeat,  their  being  vanquished  and 
the  slaves  of  their  JBurmese  conqueror. 
They  were  no  longer  to  bear  the  name 
of  Muns  or  Peguans.  Alompra  stigma- 
tized them  with  an  appellation  sugges- 
tive at  once  of  their  submission  and 
disgrace.  Talaing  means"  (in  the 
Mun  language)  "  *  one  who  is  trodden 
under  foot,  a  slave.'  .  .  .  Alompra 
could  not  have  devised  more  efec- 
tive  means  to  extirpate  the  national 
consciousness  of  a  people  than  by 
burning  their  books,  forbidding  the 
use  of  their  language,  and  by  substi- 
tuting a  term  of  abject  reproach  for 
the  name  under  which  they  had 
maintained  themselves  for  nearly  2000 
vears  in  the  marine  provinces  of 
Burma.    The    similarity  of    the  two 


words  *  Talaing'  and    <  TelincsKna '  is 

Surely  accidental ;  and  all  deauctioi^ 
istorical  or  etymological .  .  .  from  the 
resemblance  .  .  .  must  neceasarily  W 
void  a6  initio"  {Notes  on  Early  'Hid, 
and,  Geog.  'of  Br.  Burma,  Pt.  iL  pfL 
11-12,  Rangoon,  1884). 

Here  we  leave  the  question.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Prof.  F.  ^res  the 
story  of  Alompra  as  a  histoncal  fmct^ 
or  as  a  probable  explanation  founded 
on  the  etymology.  Till  this  be  den 
we  cannot  say  that  we  are  altogether 
satisfied.  But  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  occurrence  of 
Talaing  earlier  than  Symes's  narrmtive 
is  in  favour  of  his  view. 

Of  the  relics  of  Talaing  literatiuv 
almost  nothing  is  known.  Much  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  studies  of  Proi. 
Forchhammer  himself. 

There  are  linguistic  reasons  for  con- 
necting the  Talaing  OT  Mun  people 
with  tne  so-called  Kolarian  tribes  of 
the  interior  of  India,  but  the  point  is 
not  yet  a  settled  one,  [Mr.  Baines 
notes  coincidences  between  the  Moo 
and  Munda  langiiages,  and  accepts 
the  connection  of  Talaing  with  Telinga 
{Census  Report,  1891,  i.  p.  128X] 

1795.— "The  prosent  King  of  the  Btrmau 
.  .  .  has  abrogated  some  severe  penal  lavs 
imposed  by  his  predecessors  on  the  TUiens, 
or  native  PegueiB.  Justice  is  now  impu^ 
tially  distributed,  and  the  only  distinctioa 
at  present  hetween  a  Birman  and  a  TaliaiL 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  ftam 
places  of  public  trust  and  power." — SywtOf 
183. 

TALAPOINf  a  A  word  used  by 
the  Portuffuese,  and  after  them  by 
French  and  other  Continental  writers, 
as  well  as  by  some  English  travellers 
of  the  17th  century,  to  designate  the 
Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  countriea  The  origin 
of  the  expression  is  obscure.  Mon- 
seigneur  Pallegoix,  in  his  Desc  du 
BoyauTne  Thai  ou  Siam  (ii.  23)  says: 
**  Les  Europ<^ns  les  ont  appeles  tala- 
poins,  probablement  du  nom  de 
r^ventail  qu'ils  tiennent  a  la  main, 
lequel  s'appelle  Udapat^  qui  signilie 
feuille  de  palmier."  Childers  ffives 
Talapannam^  Pali,  *a  leaf  used  in 
writmg,  &c'  This  at  first  si^ht  aeems 
to  have  nothing  to  support  it  except 
similarity  of  sound ;  but  the  quota- 
tions from  Pinto  throw  some  possible 
light,  and  afford  probability  to  this 
origin,    which    is    also    accepted   by 
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Koeppen  {Rd,  des  Bnddhasy  L  331 
Tuyteif  and  by  Bishop  Bigandet  (/.  Ind. 
^rckip.  iv.  220).  [Otnera,  however, 
<ierive  it  from  Pegjuan  Tilavoin^  tola 
^not  tUa),  'lord,' jpotn,  *wealtn.'] 

c.  1554. — " .  .  .  hfta  prodasao  .  .  .  ns  qual 
se  affirmou  .  .  .  que  hifio  quarenta  mil  Sa- 
oerdotes  .  .  .  doe  qiiaes  muytofi  tinhao  dif- 
ferentes  dig^idades,  come  erSo  Grepos  (?), 
TTalagrepos,  RoUnt^  Neepois,  Bicos,  Sacareut 
«  Chajifaraulioiy  os  quaes  toidas  pelas  vesti- 
^uras,  de  que  hiSo  omados,  e  paUu  diviscuy 
e  insiffniaSj  que  levardo  tuu  mOoSf  se  conhecidOj 
naes  erao  huno,  e  quaes  er&o  outros." — F. 
r.  PiniOt  ch.  clx.  Thus  rendered  by  Cktgan: 
A  Procession  ...  it  was  the  common 
opinion  of  all,  that  in  this  Procession  were 
40,000  Priests  .  .  .  most  of  them  were  of 
different  diffnities,  and  called  Grepos,  Tala- 
^repos  (&c.).  Now  by  the  ornaments  they 
-wear,  as  also  by  the  devices  and  ensigns 
-which  they  carry  in  their  hands,  they  may 
l>e  distinguished." — p.  218. 

„  *'0  Chauhainha  Ihe  mandou  htla 
<^arta  por  hum  seu  Qrepo  Talapoy,  religioso 
j^  de  idade  de  oitenta  annos." — PintOf  ch. 
«z]ix.^  By  Cogan:  ^*The  Chaubinhaa  sent 
the  King  a  Letter  by  one  of  his  Priests  that 
was  fourscore  years  of  age." — Cogan,  199. 
[1566.— *<TalapoiiLB."     See  under  C08- 

c.  1583.—".  .  .  SI  veggono  le  case  di 
legno  tutte  dorate,  et  ornate  di  bellissimi 

fiardini  fatti  alia  loro  vsanza,  nelle  quali 
abitano  tutti  i  Talapoi,  che  sono  i  loro 
Frati,  che  stanno  a  gouemo  del  Pagodo." — 
Ocuparo  Balbi,  f .  96. 

1586. — "There  are  .  ,  .  many  good  houses 
for  the  Tallapoies  to  preach  in.  — -R.  Fitch^ 
in  IlakL  ii.  93. 

1597.—"  The  TallpoiB  persuaded  the  Ian- 
pomon, \brother  to  the  King  of  Peguj  to  vsurpe 
the  Kingdome,  which  he  refused,  pretending 
his  Oath.  They  replied  that  no  Religion 
hindered,  if  he  placed  his  brother  in  the 
VaJuU,  that  is,  a  Golden  Throne,  to  be  adored 
of  the  people  for  a  God." — Aicolat  Pimento, 
in  Purchasy  ii.  1747. 

1612. — "There  are  in  all  those  Kingdoms 
many  persons  belonging  to  different  Religious 
Orders ;  one  of  which  in  Pegu  they  call  Tala- 
poii."— CoMto,  V.  vi.  1. 

1659.  —  "  Whilst  we  looked  on  these 
temples,  wherin  these  horrid  idols  sat,  there 
<>ame  the  Aracan  Talpooys,  or  Priest&  and 
fell  down  before  the  i(K>ls." — Walter  Senulze, 
l{euen^77. 

1689.  —  "  SMI  vous  arrive  de  feriner  la 
houche  aux  Talapoizui  et  de  mettre  en  Evi- 
dence leurs  erreurs,  ne  vous  attendez  qu'k 
les  avoir  pour  ennemis  implacables." — Lett, 
Kdif,  XXV.  64. 

1690.— "Their  Reli|nous  they  call  Tela- 
T>Oi,  who  are  not  unUke  mendicant  Fryen, 
Tiring  upon  the  Alms  of  the  People,  and  so 
Itighly  venerated  by  them  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  drink  the  Water  wherein  they 
wash  their  Hands." — Ocington,  592. 


1696. — " .  .  .  k  permettre  Tentr^  de  son 
royaume  aux  Talapoins."— Za  Bruyire^ 
Caradh-es,  ed.  Jouast,  1881,  ii.  805. 

1725.— "This  great  train  is  uaualljr  closed 
by  the  Priests  or  Talapois  and  Musicians." 
—  Valentijn,  v.  142. 

1727.— "The  other  Sects  are  taught  by 
the  Talapoizui,  who  .  .  .  preach  up  Morality 
to  be  the  best  Guide  to  human  Life,  and 
affirm  that  a  good  life  in  this  World  can 
only  recommend  us  in  the  next  to  have  our 
Souls  transmigrated  into  the  Body  of  some 
innocent  Beast." — A,  Hamilton,  i.  151 ;  [ed. 
1744,  i.  162]. 

„  "The  great  Grod,  whose  Adoration 
is  left  to  their  Tallapoies  or  Priests." — 
Itnd,  ii. ;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  64]. 

1759.— "When  asked  if  they  believed  the 
existence  of  any  Superior  Bbino,  they  (the 
Carianners  (Carens))  replied  that  the 
Biiraghmahs  and  Pegu  TaUopiiiB  told  them 
so." — Letter  in  Dalrymple,  Or,  Rep,  i.  100, 

1766.  —  "-4 tuir^  I>«  Couches,  Combien 
avez-vous  de  soldats?  CrovUef,  Quatre- 
vingt-mille,  fort  m^iocrement  pay 6s.  A, 
des  C.  Et  de  talapOins  7  Cr,  Cent  vingt 
mille,  tous  faineans  et  tr^s  riches.  II  est 
vrai  que  dans  la  demi^re  guerre  nous  avonn 
4t6  bien  battus;  mais,  en  recompense,  noe 
talapoins  ont  fait  trfes  grande  cherc,"  &c. — 
Voltaire,  Dial.  xxii.  AndrS  Dei  Couches  d 
Siam, 

c.  1818. — "A  certain  priest  or  TalapoiZL 
conceived  an  inordinate  affection  for  a 
garment  of  an  elegant  shape,  which  he 
possessed,  and  which  he  diligently  preserved 
to  prevent  its  wearing  out.  He  died  without 
correcting  his  irregular  affection,  and  im- 
mediately becoming  a  louse,  took  up  his 
abode  in  his  favourite  garment." — Sanger' 
mane,  p.  20. 

1880. —  "The  Phongyiea  (PoonMe),  or 
Buddhist  Monks,  sometimes  called  lUa- 
poins,  a  name  given  to  them,  and  intro- 
duced into  Burope  by  the  Portuguese,  from 
their  carrying  a  fan  formed  of  tdla-pat,  or 
palm-leaves."— &t/.y.  Rev.,  Feb.  21,  p.  266, 
quoting  Bp,  Bigandet, 

TALEE,  s.  Tarn,  tali,  A  small 
trinket  of  gold  which  is  fastened  by 
a  string  round  the  neck  of  a  married 
woman  in  S.  India.  It  may  be  a 
curious  question  whether  the  word 
may  not  be  an  adaptation  from  the 
Ar.  tahlily  "  qui  signifie  propreraent : 
prononcer  la  formule  la  iWui  Hid 
Hldh.  ,  ,  ,  Cette  formule,  ^rite  sur 
un  morceau  de  papier,  servait  d'amu- 
lette  .  .  .  le  tout  <Stait  renferm^ 
dans  un  etui  auquel  on  donnait  le  nom 
de  taMll"  {Doxy  db  Engelmcmn,  346). 
These  Mahommedan  tahlils  were  worn 
by  a  band,  and  were  the  origin  of  the 
Span,  word  tali,  *a  baldrick.'  [But 
the  take  is  a  Hindu,  not  a  Mahom- 
medan ornament,  and  there  seeins  no 
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doubt  that  it  takes  its  nanie  from  Skt. 
tdlOf  'the  palmyra'  (see  TALIPOT^ 
it  being  the  orig^iiial  practice  for 
women  to  wear  this  leaf  dipped  in 
saffron- water  (Mad,  GlotSy  a  v.  Logan. 
Malabar,  i.  134).]  The  Indian  word 
appears  to  occur  first  in  Abraham 
Kogerius,  but  the  custom  is  alluded 
to  by  early  writers,  e,g.  Gouvea,  Synodo, 
f.  43t;. 

1651.  —  "  So  the  Bridegroom  takes  this 
TaU,  and  ties  it  round  the  neck  of  his 
bride." — RogeriuSy  45. 

1672.— **  Among  some  of  the  Christians 
there  is  also  an  evil  custom,  that  they  for 
the  greater  tightening  and  fast-making  of 
the  marriage  oond,  allow  the  Bridegroom 
to  tie  a  Tall  or  little  band  round  the  Bride's 
neck;  although  in  my  time  this  was  as 
much  as  possible  denounced,  seeing  that  it 
is  a  custom  derived  from  Heathenism." — 
BaldaeMf  Zeylon  (German),  408. 

1674.—*'  The  bridegroom  attaches  to  the 
neck  of  the  bride  a  line  from  which  hang 
three  little  pieces  of  gold  in  honour  of  the 
three  gods :  and  this  they  call  Tale ;  and  it 
is  the  sign  of  being  a  married  woman." — 
Faria  y  Souta^  Asia  Port. ,  ii.  707. 

1704.  —  "  Praeterea,  quum  moris  hujus 
Regionis  sit,  ut  infantes  sex  vel  septem 
annorum,  interdum  etiam  in  teneriori  aetate, 
ex  genitorum  consensu,  matrimonium  in- 
dissolubile  de  praesenti  contrahant,  per 
impositionem  Talii,  seu  aureae  tesserae 
nuptialis,  uxoris  collo  pensilis  :  missionariis 
mandamus  ne  hujusmodi  irrita  matrimonia 
inter  Christianos  fieri  |)ermittant." — Decree 
of  Card.  Toumon,  in  Aorbertj  Mem.  Hid.  i. 
155. 

1726.— *' And  on  the  betrothal  day  the 
Tali,  or  bride's  betrothal  band,  is  tied  round 
her  neck  by  the  Bramin  .  .  .  and  this  she 
must  not  untie  in  her  husband's  life." — 
ValerUijfij  Choi*o.  51. 

[1818.—".  .  .  the  taUj  which  is  a  ribbon 
with  a  gold  head  hanging  to  it,  is  held 
ready  ;  and,  being  shown  to  the  company, 
some  prayers  and  blessings  aro  pronounced  ; 
after  which  the  bride^^room  takes  it,  and 
hangs  it  about  the  bride's  neck." — Forbes^ 
Or,  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  812.] 

TALIAB,     TASBYAS,     s.       A 

watchman  (S.  India).  Tarn,  talaiydri, 
[from  talat,  *  head,'  a  chief  watchman]. 

1680,— "The  Peons  and  Tarryan  sent  in 
quest  of  two  soldiers  who  had  deserted  .  .  . 
returned  with  answer  that  they  could  not 
light  of  them,  whereupon  the  Peons  were 
turned  out  of  service,  but  upon  Verona's 
interoession  were  taken  in  again  and  fined 
each  one  month's  pay,  and  to  repay  the 
money  paid  them  for  Battee  (see  BATTA) ; 
also  the  Pedda  Naigu  was  fined  in  like 
manner  for  his  Tairomi."- Fort  St.  Geo. 
Canms.,  Feb.  10.  In  Notes  and  KxU., 
Madras,  1878,  No.  III.  p.  3. 


>.— "  Taliari  and  Peons  appointed  to 
watch  the  Black  Town.  .  .  ."—In  Wk^er, 
i.267. 

1707.— "BesolTing  to  march  250  soldiers 
200  talliara,  and  20O  peons."— ifric/.  zL  74. 

J  1800.—"  In  every  Tillage  a  pariicnJar 
oer,  called  TtdUari,  keeps  watch  at  night, 
and  is  answerable  for  all  that  may  be  Btalmi  '' 
— Bvchanan,  Mytort^  i.  S.] 

TALIPOT,  s.  The  great-leavei 
fan-palm  of  S.  India  and  C^yloikj 
Confpha  wmhraculifera^  Lu  The  name, 
from  Skt.  tdLa-'paUra,  Hind.  idlnSt^ 
*  leaf  of  the  tdla  tree,'  properly  applies 
to  the  leaf  of  such  a  tree,  or  to  the 
smaller  leaf  of  the  palmyra  (Borast^^ 
flahelliformi$\  used  for  many  purpoeeh, 
e.g.  for  slips  to  write  on,  to  make  fans 
and  umbrellas,  &c.  See  OLLAH,  PAL- 
IfTBA,  TALAPOIN.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  word  used  for  an  umbrella, 
but  this  is  not  common.  The  quota- 
tion from  Jordanus,  though  using  nt> 
name,  refers  to  this  tree.  rArrian 
says,:  "These  trees  were  called  in 
Indian  speech  tala^  and  there  grew  on 
them,  as  there  grows  at  the  tops  of 
the  palm-trees,  a  fruit  resemoling 
balls  of  wool"  {Indika,  ^-X] 

c.  1328. — "  In  this  India  are  certain  trees 
which  have  leaves  so  big  that  fire  or  six  men 
can  very  well  stand  onder  the  shade  of  on* 
of  them."— Fr.  Jordanut,  29-90. 

c.  1430. — "These  leaves  are  used  in  this 
country  for  writing  upon  instead  of  paper, 
and  in  rainy  weather  are  carried  on  the 
head  as  a  ooyering,  to  keep  off  the  wet 
Three  or  four  persons  travelling  together 
can  be  oovered  by  one  of  these  leaves 
stretched  out."  And  again  :  "  There  is 
also  a  tree  called  tal,  the  leaves  of  whid» 
are  extremely  large,  and  upon  which  they 
write."— -y.  CiwUi,  in  India tn  (Ae  J[l\  CW.» 
7  and  18. 

1672.  — "Talpota  or  sunshades."— Ba/- 
daeuSf  Dutch  ed.,  102. 


1681.— "There  are  three  other  trees  that 
must  not  be  omitted.  The  first  is  Talipok^ 
.  .  ."—Knox,  15. 

„  "  They  (the  priests)  have  the  boooor 
of  carrying  the  TaUipot  with  the  broad 
end  over  their  heads  foremost ;  which  none 
but  the  King  does."— 7&i^.  74.  [See  TALIL- 
POIN.] 

1808.— "The  talipot  tree  .  .  .  affords  a 
prodigious  leaf,  impenetrable  to  sun  or  nin, 
and  large  enough  to  shelter  ten  men.  It  is 
a  natural  umbrella,  and  is  of  as  eminent 
service  in  that  country  as  a  great-ooat  tree 
would  be  in  this.  A  leaf  of  the  talipoi-tree 
is  a  tent  to  the  soldier,  a  paimsoT  to  the 
traveller,  and  a  book  to  the  scholar.''— 
Sydney  SnritAj  Worit,  3rd  ed.  iii.  15. 
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1874.—".   .  .   dans  les  embrasures  .  .  . 
s'^takdent  des  banamers,  des  tallipoto.  ..." 
'FranZy  Souvenirs  d'un  ComuptA,  ch.  iv. 

1881.— '*  The  lofty  head  of  the  taUpot 
-palm  .  .  .  the  proud  queen  of  the  tribe  in 
<ly'eylon,  towers  above  the  scrub  on  every  side. 
Its  trunk  is  perfectly  straight  and  white, 
like  a  slender  marble  column,  and  often  more 
-than  100  feet  high.  Each  of  the  fans  that 
compose  the  crown  of  leaves  covers  a  semi- 
-circle  of  from  12  to  16  feet  radius,  a  surface 
•of  150  to  200  square  ieeV—IIaecid's  Visit  to 
Veylony  E.T.  p.  129. 

TALISMAN,  s.  Tliis  word  is  used 
"by  many  medieval  and  post-medieval 
-writers  for  what  we  should  now  call 
A  moollah,  or  the  like,  a  member  of 
the  Mahommedan  clergy,  so  to  call 
them.  It  is  doubtless  the  corruption 
of  some  Ar.  term,  but  of  what  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Qu.  taldmiza,  *  disciples, 
students'?  [See  Burtoriy  Ar.  Nights, 
ix.  165.]  On  this  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  writes  ;  "  I  have  got  some  fresh 
light  on  your  Talisman. 

"W.  Bed  well,  the  father  of  English 
Arabists,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Chapters  of  the  Turkish  Alkoran,  pub- 
lished (1615)  along  with  the  Moham- 
medis  Imposturae,  and  Arabian  Trudg- 
man,  has  the  following,  quoted  from 
Postellus  de  Orbis  Concordia^  i.  13 : 
*Haec  precatio  (the  fdtiha)  illis  est 
communis  ut  nobis  dominica :  et  ita 
quibusdum  ad  battologiam  usque  re- 
citatur  ut  centies  idem,  aut  duo  aut 
tria  vocabula  repetant  dicendo,  AU 
hamdu  lillahy  hamdti  lillahy  hamdu 
lillah^  et  cetera  ejus  vocabula  eodem 
modo.  Id(|[ue  facit  in  publica  oratione 
Taalima,  id  est  sacnficulus,  pro  his 
qui  negligenter  orant  ut  aiunt,  ut  ea 
repititione  suppleat  eorum  erroribus 
....  Quidam  medio  in  camjx)  tam 
assidu^,  ut  defessi  considant ;  alii  cir- 
cummrando  corpus,'  etc. 

"Here  then  we  have  a  form  with- 
out the  Sf  and  one  which  from  the 
vowels  seem  to  be  tt'/tma,  *a  very 
learned  man.'  This,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  guttural,  would  sound 
in  modern  pronunciation  nearly  as 
Taalima.  At  the  same  time  t^linva  is 
not  the  name  of  an  office,  and  prayers 
on  behalf  of  others  can  be  undertaken 
by  any  one  who  receives  a  mandate, 
and  is  paid  for  them  ;  so  it  is  very 
possible  that  Postellus,  who  was  an 
Arabic  scholar,  made  the  pointing  suit 
his  idea  of  the  word  meant,  ana  that 
the  real  word  is  taHdmi^  a  shortened 


form,  recognised  bv  Jawhari,  and  other 
lexicographers,  o{  tal&midli,  dis- 
ciples. That  students  should  turn  a 
penny  by  saying  prayers  for  others  is 
very  natural."  This,  therefore,  con- 
firms our  conjecture  of  the  origin. 

1338.— "  Thev  treated  me  civilly,  and  set 
me  in  front  of  their  mosque  during  their 
Easter ;  at  which  mosque,  on  account  of  its 
being  their  Easter,  there  were  assembled 
from  divers  quarters  a  number  of  their 
Cadiniy  i.e.  of  their  bishops,  and  of  their 
Taliamani,  t.«.  of  their  priests."— Letter  of 
Friur  Pascal^  in  CcUhay,  sc,  p.  285. 

1471.  —  '^  In  questa  cittk  ^  vna  fossa 
d'aoqua  nel  modo  di  vna  fontana,  la  qual'  h 
guardata  da  quelli  suoi  Thalassimani,  cio^ 
preti ;  quest  acqua  dioono  che  ha  gran 
yerth  contra  la  lebra,  e  contra  le  caualette." 
— Oiotafa  BarbarOf  in  BamuriOf  ii.  f.  107. 

1585.— 
*'  Non  vi  sarebbe  pih  confusione 

S'a  Damasco  il  Soldan  desse  I'assalto ; 

Un  muover  d'arme,  un  correr  di  persone 

E  di  talacimanni  un  gridar  d'alto." 

AriostOj  xviii.  7. 

1554. — "  TalisminnoB  habent  hominum 
genus  templorum  ministerio  dicatum.  ..." 
nusbeq.  Epistola.  i.  p.  40. 

c.  1590.— "Vt  Talismanni,  qui  sint  com- 
modius  intelligatur :  sciendum,  certos  esse 
gradus  Mahumetanis  eorum  qui  legum 
apud  ipsos  periti  sunt,  et  partim  jus  dicunt, 
partim  legem  interpretantur.  Ludovicus 
Bassanus  ladrensis  in  hunc  modum  com- 
parat  eos  cum  nostris  Ecclesiasticis.  .  .  . 
Muphtim  dicit  esse  inter  ipsos  instar  vel 
Papae  nostro,  vel  Patriarchae  Graecorum. 
.  .  .  Huic  proximi  sunt  Cadilesckeri.  .  .  . 
Bassanus  hos  cum  Archiepiscopis  nostris 
comparat.  Sequuntur  CadiJ  .  .  .  locum 
obtinent  Episcopi.  Secundum  hos  sunt  eis 
Hogffiaey*  qui  seniores  dicuntur,  vt  Graecis 
et  nostris  Presbyteri.  Excipiunt  Hoggias 
Talimnant,  seu  Presbyteros  Diaconi.  Vltimi 
sunt  Dervisii,  ^  qui  Calogeris  Graecorum, 
monachis  nostris  respondent.  Talismani 
Mahumetanis  ad  preces  interdiu  et  noctu 
quinquis  excitant.  — LeunclaviuSt  AnnaUs 
Sultanorum  Othmanidarum,  ed.  1650,  414. 

1610. — ''Some  hauing  two,  some  foure, 
some  sixe  adioyning  turrets,  exceeding  high, 
and  exceeding  slender :  tarrast  aloft  on  the 
outside  like  the  maine  top  of  a  ship  .  .  . 
from  which  the  Talismaimi  with  elated  , 
voices  (for  they  vse  no  bels)  do  congregate 
the  people.  .  .  ." — Sandyt^  p.  81. 

c.  1630.— "The  FvIalU  converse  most  in 
the  Alcoran.  The  Dfruissi  are  wandering 
wolves  in  sheepes  clothing.  The  Talll- 
manni  regard  the  houres  of  prayer  by^ 
turning  the  4  hour'd  glasse.    The  Muyezini 


*  Hoggiae  is  of  course  Khwi^fas  (see  COJAi  But 
In  the  B.  Museum  there  la  a  copy  of  Leunclavias, 
ed.  of  1588.  with  MS.  autograph  remarks  by 
Joseph  Bcaliger ;  and  on  the  wora  in  question  he 
notes  as  its  origin  (in  Arabic  characters) :  "Hvj- 
Jo{t)  Disputatio— which  it  manifestly  erroneous. 
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erie  from  the  tops  of  Moeques,  battolopiiz- 
ing  Llala  Hyllula."  — iSir  T.  Herbert,  267; 
[and  flee  ed.  1677,  p.  323]. 

1678.— "If  he  can  read  like  a  Uerk  a 
Chapter  out  of  the  Alooraa  ...  he  ahall 
be  crowned  with  the  honour  of  being  a 
Mullah  or  TUnuui.  .  .    "—Fryer,  868. 

1687.—" ...  It  is  reported  by  the  Turks 
that  .  .  .  the  yictorious  Sultan  .  .  .  went 
with  all  Magnificent  pomp  and  solemnity 
to  pay  his  thanksgiving  and  devotions  at 
the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia ;  the  Magnifi- 
cence so  pleased  him,  that  he  immediately 
added  a  yearly  Bent  of  10,000  zechins  to  the 
former  Endowments,  for  tiie  maintenance  of 
Tfwa^HTnw  or  Priests,  Doctours  of  their  Law, 
TaUtmans  and  others  who  continually  at- 
tend there  for  the  education  of  youth.  ..." 
^Sir  P.  Rucaut,  PretaU  State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  p.  54. 

TALIYAMAB,  s.  Sea-Hind,  for 
•cut- water.'    Port.  tcUhamar. — Roebuck. 

TALLICA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ax  ta'- 
Wbah.    An  invoice  or  achedole. 

1682.—".  .  .  that  he  .  .  .  would  send 
another  Droga  (Daroga)  or  CuBtomor  on 
purpose  to  take  our  Tallicas.  *' — /fet^^ef, 
Dtarjf,  Dec.  26 ;  fHak.  Soc.  i.  60.  Also  see 
under  KUZZANNA]. 

TALOOE,  s.  This  word,  Ar.  ta'al- 
luk^  from  root  *alaJb,  *to  hang  or 
depend,'  has  various  shades  of  mean- 
ing in  different  pails  of  India.  In 
S.  and  W.  India  it  is  the  subdivision 
of  a  district,  presided  over  as  regards 
revenue  matters  by  a  tahseeldar.  In 
Bengal  it  is  applied  to  tracts  of  pro- 
prietary land,  sometimes  not  easily 
distinguished  from  Zemin darteSy  ana 
sometimes  subordinate  to  or  dependent 
on  Zemindars.  In  the  N.W.  Prov. 
and  Oudh  the  ta'alluk  is  an  estate  the 

Srofits  of  which  are  divided  hetween 
ifferent  proprietors,  one  being  supe- 
rior, the  other  inferior  (see  TALOOK- 
DAB).  Ta^alhik  is  also  used  in  Hind, 
for  '  department  *  of  administration. 

1886.— "In  October,  1779,  the  Dacca 
Council  were  greatly  disturbed  in  their 
minds  by  Uie  appearance  amongst  them  of 
John  Doe,  who  was  then  still  in  his  prime. 
One  Chundermonee  demised  to^  John  Doe 
and  his  assigns  certain  lands  in  the  per- 
eunna  Bullera  .  .  .  whereupon  Geoige  III., 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  so  forth,  commanded  the  Sheriff 
of  Calcutta  to  g^ve  John  Doe  i>ossession. 
At  this  Mr.  Shakspeare  burst  into  fury, 
and  in  language  which  must  have  surprised 
John  Doe,  proposed  Hhat  a  tezawul  be  ap- 

? minted    for   tne    collection    of   Patparrah 
alook,  with  directions  to  pay  the  same 


into  Bullera  eatdMEir.' **— Air  J.  Slepkr%, 
Nuncomar  and  Impey,  li.  159-60.     A  taatnd 

is  "an  officer  speciaUy  appointed  to  ooOect 
the  revenue  of  an  estate,  from  tho  mamge- 
ment  of  which  the  owner  or  farmer  has  been 
removed."— {Wilton). 

TAIiOOKDAR,  s.  Hind,  from 
Pers.  ta'alluJbddr,  Hhe  holder  of  a 
ta*cUluJb '  f see  TALOOK)  in  either  of  the 
senses  oi  that  ^  word  ;  i.e.  either  a 
Qovemment  officer  collecting  the 
revenue  of  a  ta^cUluk  (though  in  this 
sense  it  is  probal)l7  now  obsolete 
every whereX  or  the  holder  of  an  estate 
so  desijznated.  The  famous  Taiookdars 
of  Oudn  are  large  landowners,  possess- 
ing both  villages  of  which  they  are 
sole  proprietors,  and  other  villages,  in 
whicn  there  are  subordinate  holders^ 
in  which  the  Talookdar  is  only  the 
superior  proprietor  (see  Ccame^ie^  Ka- 
chart  Technicalities). 

[1769. — ** .  .  .  intioements  are  frequently 
employed  by  the  Talookdan  to  augment 
the  concourse  to  their  lands." — Verrltt^  Vu^ 
of  Bengal,  App.  233.  In  his  GloBaary  he 
defines  **  Tctlookdar,  the  Zemeen-dar  off  a 
small  district."] 

TAMARIND,  s.    The  pod  of  the 

tree  which  takes  its  name  from  that 
product,  Tarnarindus  indica,  L.,  N.O. 
Leguminosae.  It  is  a  tree  cultivate 
throughout  India  and  Burma  for  the 
sake  of  the  acid  pulp  of  the  pod,  which 
is  laxative  and  cooling,  forming  a  most 
refreshing  drink  in  fever.  The  tree  is 
not  believed  by  Dr.  Brandis  to  be  in- 
digenous in  India,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  so  in  tropical  Africa.  Tlie  origin 
of  the  name  is  curious.  It  is  Ar. 
tamar-u'UHind,  'date  of  India,'  or 
perhaps  rather  in  Persian  form,  tasior- 
i-Hinai.  It  is  possible  that  the 
original  name  may  have  been  ^sMir, 
'fruit'  of  India,  rather  than  taamar^ 
'date.' 

1298.— "When  they  have  taken  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  they  force  the  merdiants  to 
swallow  a  stuff  called  Tamaiindi,  mixed 
in  sea-water,  which  prodnces  a  Tioleiit 
purging." — Marco  Polo,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  383. 

c.  1335. — *'  L'arbre  appel€  hammar,  «*est 
k  dire  al-tamar-al-Hindi,  est  un  arbre 
sauvage  qui  courre  les  montagnes." — 
MatOlik-al-abfar,  in  NoL  el  ExL  xiii.  175. 

1568.—"  It  is  called  in  Malabar  pii/t,  and 
in  Guzerat  ambili^  and  this  is  the  name  they 
have  among  all  the  other  people  of  thu 
India;  and  the  Arab  calls  it  tamarindi, 
because  Castor,  as  you  well  know,  is  our 
tamara^  or,  as  the  (^stilians  say,  datU  \i,t. 
date],   so  that  tamarindi  are   'dates  o€ 
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Xndia*;  and  thin  was  because  the  Arabs 
could  not  think  of  a  name  more  appropriate 
on  account  of  its  having  stones  inside,  and 
xnot  because  either  the  tree  or  the  fruit  had 
&ny  resemblance.  "~(7arcui,  f.  200.  [^Puli  is 
-fche  Malays,  name  ;  am&tVn  is  probably  Hind. 
xmli,  Skt.  amliid,  *■  the  tamarind.'] 

c.  1680.—"  In  febribus  verb  pestilentibus, 
atque  omnibus  aliis  ex  putridis,  exurentibus, 
Aquam,  in  qua  multa  oopia  Tunarindomxn 
infusa  fuerit  cum  saccharo  ebibunt." — 
J*rosper  A/pinus  {De  Plantit  Aegypt.)  ed, 
liugd.  Bat.  1735,  ii.  20. 

1582.—"  They  have  a  great  store  of  Tama- 
xindoB.  .  .  ."—Caslafifda,  by  N.L.  f.  &4. 

[1598.—"  Tamarinde  is  by  the  Aegyptians 
called  Derelside  (qu.  dOr-al-tayyidaj  *Our 
Lady's  tree'?)."  —  Lintdwtm,  Hak.  Soc. 
ii.  121.] 

1611.— "That  wood  which  we  out  for 
-firewood  did  all  han^  trased  with  cods  of 
greene  fruit  (as  big  as  a  Bean-cod  in 
England)  called  Tamerim ;  it  hath  a  very 
score  tast,  and  by  the  Apothecaries  is  held 
good  against  the  Scurvie. ' — N,  Dountoriy  in 
FurduUf  i.  277. 

[1623.— "  TamarindB,  which  the  Indians 
call  HaviUte"  {imll,  as  in  quotation  from 
Garcia  above).  —  P.  della  ValUy  Hak.  Soc. 
i.  92.] 

1829.—"  A  singularly  beautiful  Tamarixid 
tree  (ever  the  most  graceful,  and  amongst 
the  most  magnificent  of  trees).  .  .  ." — Mem. 
of  Col,  MoxnUaiiiy  98. 

1877.— "The  natives  have  a  saying  that 
sleeping  beneath  the  '  Date  of  Hind  gives 
you  fever,  which  you  cure  bv  sleeping  under 
a  nim,  tree  {Mdia  azediracnia),  the  lUac  of 
Persia." — Burton^  Suid  Revisited^  i.  92.  The 
nim  (see  NEEM)  {pace  Capt.  Burton)  is  not 
the  *  lilac  of  Persia^  (see  BUCKTNE).  The 
prejudice  against  encamping  or  sleeping 
under  a  tamarind  tree  is  general  in  India. 
But,  curiously,  Bp.  Pallegoix  speaks  of  it  as 
the  practice  of  the  Siamese  "to  rest  and 
play  under  the  beneficent  shade  of  the 
Tamarind." — {Desc.  du  Jioyaunie  Thai  ou 
Siam,  i.  136). 

TAMABIND-FISH,  s.  This  is  an 
excellent  zest,  consisting,  according  to 
Dr.  Balfour,  of  white  Domfret,  cut  in 
transverse  slices,  and  preserved  in 
tamarinds.  The  foUovdng  is  a  note 
kindly  given  by  the  highest  authority 
on  Indian  fish  matters,  Dr.  Francis  Day : 

"My  account  of  Tamarind  fiah  is  very 
short,  and  in  my  Fishes  of  Malabar  as 
follows : — 

"  *The  best  Tamarind  flah  is  prepared 
from  the  Seir  fish  (see  SEES-FISH),  and 
from  the  Laieg  caXcanfer^  known  as  Cocknp  in 
Calcutta ;  and  a  rather  inferior  quality  from 
the  Polynemus  (or  Roe-ball,  to  which  genus 
the  Mango-fiah  belongs),  and  the  more 
common  from  any  kind  of  fish.'  The  above 
refers  to  Malabar,  and  more  especially  to 
Oochin.    Since  I  wrote  my  FUkts  of  Malabar 


I  have  made  many  inquiries  as  to  Tamarind 
fish,  and  found  that  the  white  pomfret, 
where  it  is  taken,  appears  to  be  the  nest  for 
making  the  preparation." 

TAMBEBANEE,  s.  Malayal.  torn- 
hurdn,  *  Lord  ;  God,  or  King.'  It  is  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  N'aiiB,  and 
is  also  assumed  by  Saiva  monks  in  tJie 
Tamil  countries.  [The  word  is  de-» 
rived  from  Mai.  torn,  *  one's  own,' jMirdn, 
*lord.'  The  junior  male  members  of 
the  Malayali  Raja's  family,  until  they 
come  of  age,  are  (Sailed  TambdUy  and 
after  that  Tamburdn.  The  female  mem-  \ 
hers  are  similarly  styled  TambcUH  and 
Tamburatti  {Logan,  Malahar,  i\i.'Glo88,    - 

S.V.).] 

1510.— "Dice  I'altro  Tamarai:  zoe  Per 
Dio  ?  L'altro  resp5de  Tamarani :  zoe  Per 
Dio.  "—Fart^wiw,  ed.  1517,  f.  45. 

[c.  1610.— "They  (the  Nairs)  call  the  King 
in  their  language  Tambindne,  meaning 
^^}od."'— Pyrard  rf«  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  367J 

TANA,  TANNA,  n.p.  Thana,  a 
town  on  the  Island  of  Saisette  on  the 
strait  (*  River  of  Tana ')  dividing  that 
island  from  the  mainland  and  20  m. 
N.E.  of  Bombay,  and  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  the  seat  of  a  Hindu 
kingdom  of  the  Konkan  (see  CONCAN), 
as  well  as  a  seaport  of  importance.  It 
is  still  a  small  port,  and  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  District  which  bears  ita 
name. 

c.  1020.—"  From  Dhiir  southwards  to  the 
river  Nerbudda,  nine ;  thence  to  Mahmt- 
des  .  .  .  eighteen ;  thence  to  Konkan,  of 
which  the  capital  is  Tana,  on  the  secC- 
shore,  twenty-five  parasangs."— ^/-^iriZnl, 
in  Elliot,  i.  60. 

[c.  1150.— "Taaah,"  miswritten  Banah. 
See  under  TABASHEEB.] 

1298.— "Tana  is  a  great  Kingdom  lying 
towards  the  West.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
trafiic  here,  and  many  ships  and  merchants 
frequent  the  place."— Jfcwco  Polo,  Bk.  III. 
ch.  27. 

1321. — "  After  their  blessed  martyrdojn, 
which  occurred  on  the  Thursday  before 
Palm  Sunday  in  Thana  of  India,  I  baptised 
about  90  persons  in  a  certain  city  called 
Parocco,  ten  days'  journey  distant  there- 
from, and  I  have  since  baptised  more  than 
twenty,  besides  thirty-five  who  were  bap- 
tised between  Thana  and  Su|>era  (Supara).'* 
— Letter  of  Friar  Jordanvi,  in  Cathay,  Ac, 
22(5. 

c.  1323.— "And  having  thus  embarked  I 
passed  over  in  28  days  to  Tana,  where  for 
the  faith  of  Christ  four  of  our  Minor  Friars 
had  suffered  martyrdom.  .  .  .  The  land  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Saracens.  ..." 
•^Fr.  Odorie,  Ibid.  i.  57-58. 
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1516.-— "25  leagues  further  on  the  coast 
is  a  fortress  of  the  before-named  king,  called 
TtJUBL-Mayamhu"  (this  is  perhaps  rather 
Bom\M,j).—Barbo»a,  68. 

1529.— "And  because  the  norwest  winds 
blew  strong,  winds  contrary  to  his  course, 
after  going  a  little  way  he  turned  ana 
anchox^  in  sight  of  the  island,  where  were 
stationed  the  foists  with  their  captain-in- 
chief  Aliza,  who  seeing  our  fleet  in  motion 
put  on  his  oars  and  assembled  at  the  River 
of  Tana,  and  when  the  wind  came  round  our 
fleet  made  sail,  and  anchored  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  of  Tana,  for  the  wind  would 
not  allow  of  its  entering." — Correal  iii.  290. 

1673.— "The  Chief  City  of  this  Island  is 
called  Tanaw ;  in  which  are  Seven  Churches 
and  Colleges,  the  chiefest  one  of  the 
Paulistifus  (see  PAULIST).  .  .  .  Here  are 
made  good  Stuffs  of  Silk  and  Cotton." — 
Fryisr,  73. 

TANA,  THANA,  s.  A  Police 
station.  Hind,  thdnay  tJidndj  [Skt. 
sthdnay  *  a  place  of  standing,  a  post  '1 
From  tlie  quotation  foUowinff  it  would 
seem  that  the  term  originally  meant 
a  fortified  post,  with  its  garrison,  for 
the  military  occupation  of  the  country  ; 
a  meaning  however  closely  allied  to 
the  present  use. 

c.  1640-50.— "  Thdnah  means  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  matchlockmen,  and  archers,  sta- 
tioned within  an  enclosure.  Their  duty  is 
to  guard  the  roads,  to  hold  the  places  sur- 
rounding the  ThAnah,  and  to  despatch 
provisions  {roMui.  see  BXTSSUD)  to  the  next 
Thinah."  —  PMishdk  ndmah,  quoted  by 
,  Blochmann,  in  Ainj  i.  345. 

TANADAB,     THANADAB,     s. 

The  chief  of  a  police  station  (see 
TANA\  Hind,  thdnaddr.  This  word 
was  adopted  in  a  more  military  sense 
at  an  early  date  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  is  still  in  habitual  use  with  us  in 
the  civil  sense. 

1516.— In  a  letter  of  4th  Feb.  1516  (t.c. 
1516),  the  King  Don  Manoel  constitutes 
JoSo  Machado  to  be  Tanadar  and  captain 
of  land  forces  in  Goa. — Archiv,  Port,  Orient, 
fasc.  5,  1-8. 

1519.— "Senhor  Duarte  Pereira;  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  you  will  exercise  your 
office  of  Tannadar  of  this  Isle  of  Ty^oari 
{Le,  Goa),  which  the  Senhor  CapitSo  will 
now  encharge  you  with." — Ibid.  p.  35. 

o.  1548. — **  In  Aguaci  is  a  great  mosque 
{mizquita)y  which  is  occupied  oy  the  tena- 
dars,  but  which  belongs  to  His  Highness ; 
and  certain  petaycLS^  (yards?)  in  which  bate 
(padd^)  is  collected,  which  also  belonff  to 
His  Highness."— Tomto  in  Sid>s{diott  216. 

1602.— <<  So  all  the  force  went  aboard  of 
the  light  boats,  and  the  Governor  in  his 
bastard-galley    entered    the   river   with    a 


p^rand  clangour  of  music,  and  when  he  vbs 
in  mid-channel  there  came  to  his  gmlley  a 
boat,  in  which  was  the  Tuiadar  of  the 
City  (Dabul),  and  going  aboard  the  gaShsj 
presented  himself  to  the  Governor  with 
much  humility,  and  begged  mrdon  of  his 
offences.  .  .  ,—CoHto,  IV.  i  9. 

[1818.— ''The  third  in  succession  was  a 
Tandar,  or  petty  officer  of  a  district.  .  .  .*' 
^Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  ii.  5.] 

TANGA,  s.  Mahr.  tdnk^  Turki 
tanga.  A  denomination  of  coin  which 
has  been  in  use  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  and  has  varied  greatly  in 
application.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in 
Turkestan,  where  it  is  applied  to  a 
silver  coin  worth  about  7^  And 
Mr.  W.  Erskine  has  stated  that  the 
word  tanga  or  tanka  is  of  Chagatai 
Turki  origin,  being  derived  from  tang^ 
which  in  that  language  means  'white' 
(H.  of  Baber  and  Humayun^  i.  &46). 
Though  one  must  hesitate  in  differing 
from  one  usually  so  accurate,  we  must 
do  so  here.  He  refers  to  Josafa  Bar- 
baro,  who  says  this,  viz.  that  certain 
silver  coins  are  called  by  the  Min- 
grelians  Utari,  by  the  Greeks  cupri^  by 
the  Turks  eJccha,  and  by  the  Zaga- 
tais  tenghy  all  of  which  words  in  tne 
respective  languages  signify  *  white.' 
We  do  not  however  find  such  a  word 
in  the  dictionaries  of  either  Vambery 
or  of  Pavet  de  Courteille  ; — the  latter 
only  having  tangah,  *fer-blanc'  And 
the  obvious  derivation  is  the  Skt. 
tanka,  'a  weight  (of  silver)  eqoal  to 
4  moUhas  ...  a  stamped  coin.*  The 
word  in  the  forms  taicd  (see  TUCXA) 
and  tanga  (for  these  are  apparently 
identical  in  origin)  is,  "  in  all  dialects, 
laxly  used  for  money  in  general'* 
{Wilson). 

In  the  Lahore  coinage  of  Malunud 
of  Ghazni,  a.h.  418-419  (a.d.  1027-28X 
we  find  on  the  Skt.  legend  of  the 
reverse  the  word  tanka  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  'dirham  of  the  Ar. 
obverse  l^ee  Thomoi,  Pathan  Kings, 
p.  49).  Tanka  or  Tanga  seems  to  have 
continued  to  be  the  popular  name  of 
the  chief  silver  coin  of  the  Delhi 
sovereigns  during  the  I3th  and  first 
part  of  the  l4Ui  centuries,  a  coin 
which  was  substantially  the  same 
with  the  rapee  (q.v.)  of  later  days. 
In  fact  thifl  application  of  the  word 
in  the  form  taHed  (see  TTJGKA)  is  usual 
in  Bengal  down  to  our  own  day.  Ibn 
Batuta  indeed,  who  was  in  India  in 
the  time  of  Mahommed  Tughlak,  1331- 
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;i343  or  thereabouts,  always  calls  the 

fold  coin  then  current  a  tanka  or 
indr  of  gold.  It  was,  as  he  re- 
j>eatedly  states,  the  ec^uivalent  of  10 
silver  aindrs.  These  silver  dindrs  (or 
rupees)  are  called  by  the  author  of 
the  Masalik-aUAhsdr  (c.  1340)  the 
•*  silver  tarika  of  India."  The  gold  and 
silver  tardea  continue  to  be  mentioned 
repeatedly  in  the  history  of  Feroz 
Shah,  the  son  of  Mahommed  (1351- 
1388X  and  apparently  with  the  same 
value  as  before.  At  a  later  period 
under  Sikandar  Buhlol  (1488-1517), 
we  find  hUuJc  (or  copper)  tankoA,  of 
which  20  went  to  the  old  silver  tarika. 

We  cannot  say  when  the  coin,  or 
its  name  rather,  first  appeared  in 
Turkestan. 

But  the  name  was  also  prevalent 
on  the  western  coast  of  India  as  that 
of  a  low  denomination  of  coin,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  quotations  from  Lin- 
schoten  and  Grose.  Indeed  the  name 
still  survives  in  Groa  as  that  of  a 
copper  coin  equivfdent  to  60  reis  or 
€ibout  2d.  And  in  the  16th  century 
also  60  reis  appears  from  the  papers 
of  Qerson  da  Cunha  to  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  the  silver  taiiga  of  Goa 
and  Bassein,  though  all  the  equations 
that  he  gives  suggest  that  the  m  may 
have  been  more  valuable  then. 

The  denomination  is  also  found  in 
Russia  under  the  form  dengi.  See  a 
quotation  under  COPECK,  and  com- 
pare PABDAO. 

c.  1836. — "According  to  what  I  have 
heard  from  the  Shaikh  Mubarak,  the  red 
laJc  (see  LACE)  contains  100,000  golden 
tankahs,  and  the  white  IcLk  100,000  (silver) 
tankahs.  The  golden  tanka,  called  in  this 
country  the  red  toni^o,  is  equivalent  to  three 
mithkdUy  and  the  silver  tuika  is  equivalent 
to  8  hcuhikdnx  dirham^,  this  dirfuim  being  of 
the  same  weight  as  the  silver  dirham  current 
in  Egypt  and  Syria."— if a*fl/iifc-aZ-a6j<Ir,  in 
Not.  et  Sxtt.  xiii.  211. 

c.  1340.— "Then  I  retiimed  home  after 
sunset  and  found  the  monev  at  my  house. 
There  were  3  bags  containing  in  all  6233 
tankas,  i.e.  the  equivalent  of  the  55,000 
dinars  (of  silver)  which  was  the  amount  of 
my  debts,  and  of  the  12,000  which  the 
smtan  had  previously  ordered  to  be  paid 
me,  after  of  course  deducting  the  tenth 
part  according  to  Indian  custom.  The 
value  of  the  piece  called  tanka  is  2^  dinars 
in  gold  of  Barbary."— /ft»  Batuta,  lii.  426. 
(Here  the  gold  tanga  is  spoken  of.) 

c.   1370. —  "  Sultan  Flroz  issued  several 
varieties  of  coins.    There  was  the  gold  tanka, 
and  the  silver  tanka,"  ko.^Tdril'h-i-Firoz 
JSKdhi,  in  JBllioi,  iii.  357. 
3   L 


1404.—".  .  .  vna  sua  moneda  de  plata 
que  llaman  Tangaes."— O/anjo,  f.  466. 

1516. — ".  .  .  a  round  coin  like  ours,  and 
with  Moorish  letters  on  both  sides,  and  about 
the  size  of  a, /anon  (see  FANAM)  of  Calient, 
.  .  .  and  its  worth  55  maravedis ;  they  call 
these  tanga,  and  they  are  of  very  fine 
silver."— ^arfcoso,  46. 

[1519.  —  Rules  regulating  ferry -dues  at 
Oca:  "they  may  demand  for  thb  one 
tamgna  only."— ^rcAtV.  Port.  Orient,  fasc. 
5,  p.  18.] 

c.  1541.— "Todar .  .  .  fixed  first  a  golden 
aahraji  (see  ASHBAFEE)  as  the  enormous 
remuneration  for  one  stone,  which  induced 
the  Ohakkara  to  flock  to  him  in  such  numbers 
that  afterwards  a  stone  was  paid  with  a 
rupee,  and  this  pay  gradually  fell  to  5 
tankas,  till  the  fortress  (Rdhtas)  was  com- 
pleted." —  Tdr'ikk-i-Kh&n-Jahdn  Lodi,  in 
Ellioty  V.  115.  (These  are  the  BahluU  or 
Sikandarl  tankas  of  copper,  as  are  also 
those  in  the  next  quotation  from  Elliot.) 

1559. — "The  old  Muscovite  money  is  not 
round  but  oblong  or  egg-shaped,  and  is 
called  denga.  .  .  .  100  of  these  coins  make  a 
Hungarian  gold-piece;  6  dengas  make  an 
altin;  20  Aorifna;  100  a  poltina;  and  2(X) 
a  ruble.** — Hei'herstein^  in  Ramutio,  ii.  f.  158v. 

[1571.  —  "Gujarati  tankchahs  at  100 
taakchahs  to  the  rupee.  At  the  present 
time  the  rupee  is  fixed  at  40  dams.  ...  As 
the  current  value  of  the  tankchah  of  Pattan, 
etc.,  was  less  than  that  of  Gujarat." — Mirat' 
i-Akmadl,  in  Bayley,  Gujarat,  pp.  6,  11. 

[1591.— "  Dingoes."    See  under  RUBLE.] 

1592-3. — "At  the  present  time,  namely, 
A.H.  1002,  Hindustan  contains  8200  towns, 
and  upon  each  town  are  dependent  200, 
500,  1000,  or  1500  villages.  The  whole 
yields  a  revenue  of  640  krors  (see  CBOBE) 
murddi  tankas."  —  Tabakdt-i-Akban^  in 
Elliot,  V.  186. 

1598. — "  There  is  also  a  kinde  of  reckon- 
ing of  money  which  is  called  Tangas,  not 
that  there  is  any  such  coined,  but  are  so 
named  onely  in  telling,  five  Tangas  Is  one 
Pardaw  (see  PABDAO),  or  Xeraphin  badde 
money,  for  you  must  understande  that  in 
telling  they  have  two  kinds  of  money,  good 
and  badde,  for  foure  Tangas  good  money 
are  as  much  as  five  Tangas  badde  money. ' 
T-LinsdioO^,  ch.  35 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  241]. 

[c.  1610.— "The  silver  money  of  Goa  is 
perdos,  larins,  Tangaes,  the  last  named 
worth  7  sols,  6  deniers  a  piece." — Pyrard  de 
Laved,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  69.] 

1615. — "  Their  moneyes  in  Persia  of  silver, 
are  the  .  .  .  the  rest  of  copper,  like  the 
Tangas  and  Pisos  (see  PICE)  of  India."— 
Richard  Steele,  in  Purduu,  i.  543. 

[c.  1630.  —  "  There  he  expended  fifty 
thousand  Crow  (see  CBOBE)  of  tacks  .  .  . 
sometimes  twenty  tack  make  one  Koopee." 
— ^>  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  64.] 

1673.—"  Tango."    See  under  BEA8. 

[1638.—"  Their  (at  Surat)  ordinary  way  of 
accompting  is  by  lacs,  each  of  which  is 
worth  100,000  ropioi  (see  BUPEE),  and  100 
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lac8  m&ke  a  crou^  or  carroa  (soe  CBOBE), 
and  10  earroas  make  an  Areb.  A  Theil  (see 
TOLA,  TAEL)  of  sUver  (?  gold)  makes  11, 
12,  or  18  rapuu  ready  money.  A  masaa 
(mOM)  and  a  half  make  a  Thiel  of  ailyer, 
lO  whereof  make  a  Thiel  of  gold.  They  call 
their  brass  and  copper-money  TaoqixeB."-- 
MandeUlo,  107.] 

c.  1750-60.— "  Throughout  Malabar  and 
Goa,  they  use  trfingwfft  ▼intins,  and  Pardoo 
(see  PABDAO)  xeraphin."— (?nwe,  i.  283. 
The  Gk>a  tanga  was  worth  60  r«t»,  that  of 
Ormus  62  H  ^  6^  H  ^^*- 

[1758.— In  Khiva  "...  Tongas,  a  small 

Siece  of  copper,  of  which  1500  are  equal  to  a 
ucat." — ffanway^  i.  851.] 
1815.  —  '*...  one   timgah  ...  a   coin 
about  the  yalue  of   fivepenoe." — MaUclm^ 
J5r.  cfPeraia,  ii.  250. 

[1876. — ".  .  .  it  seemed  strange  to  me 
to  find  that  the  Russian  word  for  money, 
denga  or  dengi,  in  the  form  tenga,  meant 
everywhere  inCentral  Asia  a  coin  of  twenty 
kopeks.  .  .    "^Schuyltr,  Turkittan^  U  158. J 

TANOUN,  TANYAN,  s.  Hind. 
tdnghan,  tdngan;  apparently  from 
l*il>etan  rtandn,  the  vernacular  name 
of  this  kind  of  horse  (rTa,  *  horse'). 
The  strong  little  pony  of  Bhutan  and 
Tibet 

o.  1590. — "In  the  confines  of  Bengal, 
near  Kuch  [-Bah^l  another  kind  of  horses 
occurs,  which  rank  between  the  g4f  (see 
GK>01fT)  and  Turkish  horses,  and  are  called 
tAng'han :  they  are  strong  and  powerful."— 
Ainj  i.  188.  i 

1774.— "2d.  That  for  the  possession  of 
the  Chitchanotta  Province,  the  Deb  Raja 
shall  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  Tangan 
Horses  to  the  Honorable  Company,  which 
was  the  acknowledgment  paid  to  the 
Deb  Raja.'* — Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
H.E.I.C.  and  the  Jtaiah  qf  Bootan,  in 
Aitchison't  Treatietj  L  144. 

„  "We  were  provided  with  two 
taxigim  ponies  of  a  mean  appearance,  and 
were  prejudiced  against  them  unjustly.  On 
better  acquaintance  they  turned  out  patient, 
■ure-footed,  and  could  climb  the  Monument." 
— Bogle't  Narrativty  in  Marklwnij  17. 

1780.—".  .  .  had  purchased  85  Jhawah 
or  young  elephants,  of  8  or  9  years  old,  60 
Tankon,  or  ponies  of  Manilla  and  Pegu." — 
J5r.  o/J/yrfwrA^aii,  888. 

„  "...  small  horses  brought  from 
the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  Bengal. 
These  horses  are  called  tanyans,  and  are 
mostly  pyebald."— i^ottyej,  Travdt,  81. 

1782.— "To  be  sold,  a  Phaeton,  in  good 
oondition,  with  a  pair  of  young  Tanyan 
Horses,  well  broke.* —/udia  QateUe^  Oct.  26. 

1793.—"  As  to  the  Taogons  or  Tanyans, 
so  much  esteemed  in  India  for  their  hardi- 
ness, they  come  entirely  from  the  Upper 
Tibet,  and  notwithstanding  their  make,  are 
•o  sure  footed  that  the  people  of  Kepaul 


ride  them  without  fear  over  very  steep  i 
tains,  and  alon^  tiie  brink  of  the  deepest 
precipices." — Ktrkpatriek's  Nq^auL,  13S. 

1854.—"  These  animals,  called  Tuiffl^aiL 
are  wonderfully  strong  and  enduring  ;  they 
are  never  shod,  and  the  hoof  often  cxmckx. 
.  .  .  The  Tibetans  give  the  foals  of  v^&Iim 
messes  of  pig's  blood  and  raw  Uver,  which 
they  devour  greedily,  and  it  is  said  ti> 
strengthen  them  wonderfully ;  the  castom 
is,  I  believe,  general  in  Central  Asia." — 
Hooker^  Himalayan  JounuUSf  1st  ed.  ii.  131. 

TANJOEE,  n.p.  A  city  and 
District  of  S.  Inaia ;  properly  Tas- 
jdviir  (*Iiow  Town'?),  so  written,  in 
the  inscription  on  the  great  Tanjore 
Pagoda  (nth  century]).  [The  Madras 
Manual  gives  two  derivations :  **  Ta»- 
jdvur^  familiarly  called  Ta^ai  by  the 
natives.  It  is  more  fully  given  as 
Tanjat-mdnagaram^  Tanjan's  great  citv, 
after  its  founder.  Taiijam  means 
'refuge,  shelter '" (ii.  216).  The  Gloss. 
gives  Ta^jdvur,  Tam.  tanjaniy  'asylum,' 
fir,  'village.*] 

[1816.— <' The  Taigore  Pill,  it  is  said,  is 
made  use  of  with  great  success  in  India 
against  the  bite  of  mad  dogs,  and  that  of 
the  most  venemous  serpents."  —  Asiatic 
Journal^  ii.  881.] 

TANK,  s.  A  reservoir,  an  artificial 
pond  or  lake,  made  either  by  excava- 
tion or  by  damming.  This  is  one  of 
those  perplexing  words  which  seem  to 
have  a  double  origin,  in  this  case  one 
Indian,  ihe  other  £uropean. 

As  re^rds  what  appears  to  be 
the  Indian  word,  Shakespear  gives : 
"  TdnJf^h  (in  QuzeratX  an  undercnround 
reservoir  for  water."  [And  so  Flatts.] 
Wilson  gives:  "Tdnken  or  tdibm, 
Mahr.  .  .  .  Tdnkh  (said  to  be  Ckuer- 
dthi).  A  reservoir  of  water,  an  arti* 
ficial  pond,  commonly  known  to 
Europeans  in  India  as  a  Tank. 
TdrHciy  Guz.  A  reservoir  of  water ; 
a  small  welL''  R  Drummond,  in  his 
lUustraJtions  of  GuzeraUee,  &C.,  gives: 
"TanJba  (Mah.)  and  Tankoo  (Gnz.) 
Reservoirs,  constructed  of  stone  or 
brick  or  lime,  of  larger  and  leaser 
size,  generally  inside  houses. .  .  .  They 
are  almost  entirely  covered  at  top, 
having  but  a  small  aperture  to  let 
a  pot  or  bucket  down.*  ..."  In  the 
towns  of  Bikaner,"  says  Tod,  *^mo6( 
families  have  large  cisterns  or  reser- 
voirs called  Tankasy  filled  by  the  rains^ 
(RajptUana^  ii.  202).  Again,  speakinig 
of  towns  in  the  desert  of  M^wir,  he 
says ;  "  they  collect  the  rain  water  in 
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reserVoirs  called  TankOf  which  thej 
are  ohliged  to  use  aparingly,  as  it  is 
aaid  to  produce  night  blindness"  (ii. 
300).  Again,  Dr.  Spilsbury  (J.A.S.B. 
ix.  pt  2,  89li  descrioin^  a  journey  in 
the  Nerbudaa  Basin,  cites  the  word, 
and  notes :  "  I  first  heard  this  word 
used  b^  a  native  in  the  Betool  district ; 
on  asking  him  if  at  the  top  of  Bower- 
ffurh  there  was  any  spring,  he  said 
No,  but  there  was  a  Tanka  or  place 
made  of  piLkka  (stone  and  cement)  for 
holdinc  water.  Once  more,  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Survey 
of  India  for  1881-1882,  Mr.  Q.  A. 
MacGilL  speaking  of  the  rain  cisterns 
in  the  driest  part  of  Rajputana,  says : 
**  These  cisterns  or  wells  are  called  by 
the  people  tdnkd4''  (App.  p.  12).  See 
also  quotation  below  from  a  Report  by 
Major  Strahan.  It  is  not  easy  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  word,  which 
may  possibly  be  from  Skt.  tadagcLj 
taidga^  tatdka^  'a  pond,  pool,  or  tank.' 

Ft.  Paolino,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
the  word  tanque  used  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  was  Portoghesa  corrotta, 
which  is  vague.  But  in  fact  tanque 
is  a  word  which  appears  in  all  Portu- 
guese dictionaries,  and  which  is  used 
DT  authors  so  early  after  the  opening 
of  communication  with  India  (we  do 
not  know  if  there  is  an  instance 
actually  earlier)  that  we  can  hardly 
conceive  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
an  Indian  lan^age,  nor  indeed  could 
it  have  been  Dorrowed  from  Guzerat 
and  Rajputana,  to  which  the  quota- 
tions above  ascribe  the  vernacular 
word.  This  Portuguese  word  best 
suits,  and  accounts  for  that  applica- 
tion of  tank  to  lar^  sheets  of  water 
which  is  habitual  in  India.  The  in- 
digenous Guzerati  and  Mahratti  word 
seems  to  belong  rather  to  what  we 
now  call  a  tarSi  in  England ;  i.e.  a 
small  reservoir  for  a  house  or  ship. 
Indeed  the  Port,  tanque  is  no  doubt 
a  form  of  the  Lat.  stagnum,  which 
gives  It.  stagno^  Fr.  ola  estang  and 
estan^  mod.  etang^  Sp.  estanmie^  a  word 
which  we  have  also  in  old  English 
and  in  Lowland  Scotch,  thus  : 

1589.— "They  had  in  them  stanges  or 
pondes  of  water  full  of  fiah  of  sundrie  aortes." 
— Parket's  Afendoza,  Hak.  Soc.  ii.  46. 

c.  1786.— 
*'  I  never  drank  the  Muaes'  stank, 

Gaatalia'a  bum  and  a'  that ; 
Bat  there  it  atreams,  and  richly  reams, 

My  Helicon  I  ca'  that."— £itm«. 


It  will  be  seen  that  Pyrard  de  Laval 
nsea  e$tangt  as  if  specifically,  for  the  tank  of 
India. 

1498.  — "And  many  other  saints  were 
there  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  ohnrch, 
and  these  wore  diadems,  and  their  por- 
traiture was  in  a  divers  kind,  for  their 
teeth  were  so  great  that  they  stood  an  inch 
beyond  the  mouth,  and  every  saint  had 
4  or  5  arms,  and  below  the  church  stood  a 
great  tanqve  wrought  in  cut  stone  Uke 
many  others  that  we  had  seen  by  the  way." 
—Jioteiro  de  Vaseo  da  Oamoy  67. 

,,  "So  the  Captain  Major  ordered 
Nicolas  Goelho  to  go  in  an  armed  boat,  and 
see  where  the  water  was,  and  he  found  in 
the  said  island  (Anohediva)  a  building,  a 
church  of  great  ashlar  work  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Moors,  as  the  country 
people  said,  only  the  chapel  had  been 
covered  with  straw,  and  thev  used  to  make 
their  prayers  to  three  black  stones  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  chapel. 
Moreover  they  found  just  beyond  the  church 
a  tanqve  of  wrought  ashlar  in  which  we 
took  as  much  water  as  we  wanted ;  and  at 
the  top  of  the  whole  island  stood  a  great 
tanqne  of  the  depth  of  4  fathoms,  and 
moreover  we  found  in  front  of  the  church  a 
beach  where  we  careened  the  ship  Berrio." 
-^Ibid.  96. 

1610.  —  "  Early  in  the  morning  these 
Pagans  go  to  wash  at  a  tank,  which  tank 
is  a  pond  of  still  water  (— ocf  uno  Tanoho 
il  nual  Tanoho  i  una  fotta  d'acqua  morta).*' 
—  Varihemaj  149. 

„  "  Near  to  Calicut  there  is  a  temple 
in  the  midst  of  a  tank,  that  is,  in  the  middle 
of  a  pond  of  water." — Ibid,  176. 

1653.  — "In  this  place  where  the  King 
(Bahidur  ShlQi)  established  his  line  of  battle, 
on  one  side  there  was  a  ffreat  river,  and  on 
the  other  a  tank  {tanqu^  of  water,  such  as 
they  are  used  to  make  in  those  parts.  For 
as  there  are  few  streams  to  collect  the 
winter's  waters,  they  make  these  tanks 
(which  might  be  more  properly  called  lakes), 
all  lined  with  stone.  They  are  so  big  that 
many  are  more  than  a  league  in  compass." 
— BarroSf  IV.  vi.  6. 

c.  1610. — "Son  logis  estoit  ^oiffn€  pr^s 
d*vne  tieuS  du  palais  Royal,  aitue  sur  vn 
estang,  et  basty  de  pierres,  ayant  bien 
demy  lieu^'  de  tour,  oomme  rous  les  autres 
estaags."— Pyramf  de  Laval,  ed.  1679,  u 
262lpiak.  Soc.  i.  367]. 

[1616.—"  I  rode  earl^  ...  to  the  tanck« 
to  take  the  %yre." — Sir  T,  Roe,  Hak.  Soc 
i.  78.] 

1616.— "Besides  their  Rivers  .  .  .  they 
have  many  Ponds,  which  they  call  TaakeB. 
— Terry,  in  Purckat,  ii.  1470. 

1638.— "A  very  faire  Tanke,  which  is  a 
square  ^it  paved  with  g^y  marble." — W, 
Brvion,  in  HaJcl.  v.  60. 

1648.—".  .  .  a  standing  water  or  Taack. 
.  .  r—Van  TtnH,  Oen.  Betchr.  11. 

1672.— "  Outside  and  round  about  Suratte, 
there  are  elegant  and  delightful  honset  for 
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recreation,  and  stately  cemeteries  in  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  Moors,  and  also  divers 
Tanks  and  reservoirs  built  of  hard  and  solid 
stone." — Baldaeus,  p.  12. 

1673.— "Within  a  square  Court,  to  which 
a  stately  Gate-house  makes  a  Passage,  in 
the  middle  whereof  a  Tank  vaulted.  .  .  ." 
^Fryer,  27. 

1764.  — "The  post  in  which  the  party 
intended  to  halt  had  formerly  been  one  of 
those  reservoirs  of  water  called  tanks,  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  arid  plains  of  this 
country." — Ormef  i.  354. 

1799. — "  One  crop  under  a  tank  in  Mysore 
or  the  Camatic  yields  more  than  three  here." 
— r.  Munro,  in  Li/cy  i.  241. 

1809.— 
*'  Water  so  cool  and  clear, 

The  peasants  drink  not  from  the  humble 
well. 
*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Nor  tanks  of  costliest  masonrv  dispense 
To  those  in  towns  who  dwell. 

The  work  of  kings  in  their  beneficence." 
KehamOf  xiii.  6. 

1883.— ".'.  .  all  through  sheets*  124, 
125,  126,  and  131,  the  only  drinking  water  is 
from  'tankas,'  or  from  *tobs.*  The  former 
are  circular  pits  puddled  with  clay,  and 
covered  in  with  wattle  and  daub  domes, 
in  the  top  of  which  are  small  trap  doors, 
which  are  kept  locked  ;  in  these  the  villages 
store  rain-water;  the  latter  are  small  and 
somewhat  deep  ponds  dug  in  the  valleys 
where  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  are  filled  by 
the  rain ;  these  latter  of  course  do  not  last 
long,  and  then  the  inhabitants  are  entirely 
dependent  on  their  tankas,  whilst  their 
cattle  migrate  to  places  where  the  well- 
"water  is  fit  for  use. ' — Report  on  Cent.  Ind. 
and  Rajputana  Topogr.  Survey  (Bickaneer 
and  Jeysulmeer).  By  Major  C.  Strachan, 
R.E.,  in  Report  of  the  Survey  in  Indian 
1882-83,  App.  p.  4.  [The  writer  in  the 
Rajputana  Gazetteer  (Bikanir)  (i.  182)  calls 
these  covered  pits  kundj  and  the  simple 
excavations  «dr.  J 

TANOR,  n.p.  An  ancient  town 
and  i)ort  about  22  miles  soiith  of 
Calicut.  There  is  a  considerable 
probability  that  it  was  the  Tyndis 
of  the  Periplus.  It  was  a  small  king- 
dom at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 
in  partial  subjection  to  the  Zamorin. 
[The  name  is  Malayal.  Tdnilr,  tannic 
the  tree  Terminalis  helerica,  Hr^  callage.] 

1516. — **  Further  on  .  .  .  are  two  places 
of  Moors  5  leagues  from  one  another.  One 
is  called  Paravanor,  and  the  other  Tanor, 
and  inland  from  these  towfts  is  a  lord  to 
whom  they  belong  ;  and  he  has  many  Nairs, 
and  sometimes  he  rebels  against  the  King 
of  Calicut.     In  these  towns  there  is  much 

*  These  are  sheets  of  the  Atlas  of  India,  within 
Bhawalpur  and  Jeysalmir,  on  the  boiders  of 
Bikauer. 


shipping  and  trade,   for  these   Moors    are 
great  merchants."— ^ar6ofa,  Hak.  Soc.  153. 

1521. — ''Cotate  was  a  great  man 
the  Moors,  very  rich,  and  lord  of  ^ 
who  carried  on  a  great  sea-trade  with  many 
ships,  which  trafficked  all  about  the  coast 
of  India  with  passes  from  our  GioverixHS, 
for  he  only  dealt  in  wares  of  the  countxy ; 
and  thus  he  was  the  greatest  possible  frieul 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  those  who  went  to 
his  dwelling  were  entertained  with  the 
greatest  honour,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
brothers.  In  fact  for  this  purpoee  he  kept 
houses  fitted  up,  and  both  cots  and  bed- 
steads furnishea  in  our  fashion,  with  tables 
and  chairs  and  casks  of  wine,  with  which 
he  regaled  our  people,  giving  them  enter- 
tainments and  banquets,  insomuch  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  beoome  a 
Christian.  .  .  ." — Correa,  ii.  o79. 

1528.—"  And  in  the  year  (a.h.)  935,  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Franks  was  wrecked 
off  Tanoor.  .  .  .  Now  the  Ray  of  that  place 
affording  aid  to  the  crew,  the  Zamorin  sent 
a  messenger  to  him  demanding  of  him  the 
surrender  of  the  Franks  who  composed  it, 
together  with  such  parts  of  the  cargo  of  the 
ship  as  had  been  saved,  but  that  chieftain 
having  refused  compliance  with  this  de- 
mand, a  treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into 
with  the  Franks  by  him ;  and  from  this 
time  the  subjects  of  the  Ray  of  Tanoor 
traded  under  the  protection  of  the  passes  of 
the  Frwaka."—To^fut-ul-Mvjakidexn,  E.T. 
124-125. 

1553. — "For  Lopo  Soares  having  arrived 
at  Cochin  after  his  victory  over  the  ^^amorin, 
two  days  later  the  King  of  Tanor,  the 
latter's  vassal,  sent  (to  I>>po)  to  complain 
against  the  9^*^^^^^^  ^7  ambassadors, 
beg^^ng  for  peace  and  help  against  him, 
having  fallen  out  with  him  for  reasons  that 
touched  the  service  of  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal."—Barro*,  I.  vii.  10. 

1727. — "Four  leagues  more  soatherty  is 
Tannore,  a  Town  of  small  Trade,  inhabited 
by  Mahometans." — A.  Hamilton^  i.  322 :  [ed. 
1744]. 

TAPPAUL,  s.  The  word  used  in 
S.  India  for  *post,'  in  all  the  senses 
in  which  dawk  (q-v.)  is  used  in 
Northern  India.  Its  origin  is  obscure. 
C.  P.  Brown  suggests  connection  with 
the  Fr.  4tape  (which  is  the  same  origin- 
ally as  the  Eng.  staple).  It  is  some- 
times found  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  written  tappa  or  tappy.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  derivwl  from 
Telugu  clerks,  who  sometimes  write 
tappd  as  a  singular  of  tappdluy  taking 
the  latter  for  a  plural  {C.P^S 
Wilson  appears  to  give  the  'word  a 
southern  origin.  But  though  its  use 
is  confined  to  the  South  and  West,  Mr. 
Beames  assigns  to  it  an  Aryan  origin  : 
^Uappd  *  post-oflRce,'  ue,  place    where 
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letters  are  stamped,  tappdl  *  letter-post ' 
(tapjfd + alya  =  *  stamping-house  '\"  con- 
necting it  radically  with  tdpd  *a  coop,' 
tdpnd  '  to  tap,'  *  flatten,'  *  beat  down,' 
iapak  'a  sledge  hammer,'  tipnd  'to 
press,'  &c.  [with  which  Platts  agrees.] 

1799. — "You  will  perceive  that  we  have 
but  a  small  chance  of  establishing  the 
tappal  to  Poonah." — Wellington,  i.  50. 

1800.— "The  Tappal  does  not  go  30  miles 
a  day."— r.  Munro,  in  Life,  i.  244. 

1809.  —  "  Requirinfip  only  two  sets  of 
bearers  I  knew  I  mignt  go  by  tappaul  the 
whole  way  to  Seringapatam." — Ld,  ValerUia, 
i.  885. 

TAPTEB  E.,  nj).  Tdptt;  also 
called  Tdpt,  [Skt.  Tdjn,  *that  which 
is  hot'].  The  river  that  runs  by  the 
city  of  Surat. 

[1638.— "Tapi."  See  under  QODAVEBY.] 

c.  1630. — "Surat  is  .  .  .  watered  with  a 

sweet  River  named  Tappee  (or  Tijidy),  as 

broad  as  the  Thames  at  WincUor"—iiir  T, 

Herbert,  ed.  1638,  p.  36. 

1813. — "The  sacred  groves  of  Pulparra 
are  the  general  resort  for  all  the  Yogeea 
(Jogee),  Senassees  (Simyasee),  and  Hindoo 
pilgrims  .  .  .  the  whole  district  is  holy,  and 
the  Tappee  in  that  part  has  more  than 
oommon  sanctity."  —  Forbes,  Or,  Mem,  i. 
286  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  184,  and  compare  i.  176]. 

„       "Tappee  or  Tapty."— i^ttf.  244; 
[2ad  ed.  i.  146]. 

TABA,  TABE,  s.  The  name  of  a 
small  silver  coin  current  in  S.  India 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese.  It  seems  to  have  survived 
longest  in  Calicut.  The  origin  we 
have  not  traced.  It  is  curious  that 
the  commonest  silver  coin  in  Sicily 
down  to  1860,  and  worth  about  4^d., 
was  a  tori,  generally  considered  to  be 
a  corruption  of  dirhem.  I  see  Sir 
Walter  Elliot  has  mooted  this  very 
question  in  his  Coins  of  S.  India 
(p.  138).  [The  word  is  certainly 
Malayal.  tdrarn^  defined  in  the  Madras 
Gloss,  as  "a  copper  coin,  value  Ij 
pies."  Mr.  Gray  in  his  note  to  the 
passage  from  Pyrard  de  Laval  quoted 
below,  suggests  that  it  took  its  name 
from  tdra,  *  a  star.'] 

1442.— "They  cast  (at  Vijayanagar),  in 
pure  silver  a  coin  which  b  the  sixth  of  the 
fanom,  which  they  call  tai/'—Abdurrazzdi, 
in  India  in  the  XV,  Cent,  26. 

1506.— (The  Vicerov,  D.  Francisco  D* Al- 
meida, wintering  his  fleet  in  Cochin).  "As 
the  people  were  numerous  they  made  quite 
a  big  town  with  a  number  of  houses  covered 
vith  upper  stories  of  timber,  and  streets 


also  where  the  people  of  the  country  set  up 
their  stalls  in  which  they  sold  plenty  of 
victuals,  and  cheap.  Thus  for  a  vinten  of 
silver  you  ffot  in  change  20  silver  coins  tiiat 
they  called  taras,  something  like  the  scale 
of  a  sardine,  and  for  such  coin  thev  gave 
you  12  or  15  figs,  or  4  or  5  ecgs,  and  for  a 
single  vintem  3  or  4  fowls,  ana  for  one  tara 
fish  enough  to  fill  two  men's  bellies,  or 
rice  enough  for  a  day's  victuals,  dinner  and 
supper  too.  Bread  there  was  none,  for 
there  was  no  wheat  except  in  the  territory 
of  the  Moors."— Correo,  i.  624. 

1510.— The  King  of  Narsinga  (or  Vija- 
yanagar) "coins  a  silver  money  called  tare, 
and  others  of  gold,  twenty  of  which  go  to 
a  pardao,  and  are  called  fanom.  And  of 
these  small  ones  of  silver,  there  go  16  to  a 
fanom."—  Varthema,  130. 

[c.  1610.  — "  Each  man  receives  four 
tarenta,  which  are  small  silver  coins,  each 
of  the  value  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  lazin." — 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc  i.  344.  Later 
on  (i.  412)  he  says  "16  tareiiB  go  to  a 
Phanan"]. 

1673.— (at  Calicut).  "Their  coin  admits 
no  Copper ;  Silver  Tazn,  28  of  which  make 
a  Fanam,  passing  instead  thereof." — Fryer, 
55. 

"Calicut. 

«  «  •  •  • 

"TaZTB  are  the  peculiar  Coin,  the  rest  are 
common  to  India." — Ibid,  207. 

1727.— **  CoZecwf  .  .  .  coins  are  10  Tar 
to  a  Fanam,  4^  Fanams  to  a  Rupee." — A, 
Hamilton,  ii.  316 ;  [ed.  1744].     • 

[1737.— "We  are  to  allow  each  man  4 
measures  of  rice  and  1  tar  per  diem." — 
Agreement  in  Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  95,  and 
see  "tarn"  in  iii.  192.  Mr.  Logan  (vol. 
iii.  Oloss,  S.V.)  defines  the  tara  as  equal  to 
2  pies.] 

TABE  AND  TBET.  Whence 
comes  this  odd  firm  in  the  books  of 
arithmetic?  Both  partners  appar- 
ently through  Italy.  The  first  Ft, 
tare,  It.  tara,  from  Ar.  tarafia,  *to 
reject,'  as  pointed  out  by  Dozy.  Tret 
is  alleged  to  be  from  It  tritarey  *to 
cruml)le  or  grind,'  perhaps  rather  from 
trito,  *  ground  or  triturated.*  [Prof. 
Skeat  {Concise  Did.  s.v.)  derives  it 
from  Fr.  traite,  *a  draught,'  and  that 
from  Lat  tractics,  trahere,  *  to  draw.*] 

TABEGA,  s.  This  represents  a 
word  for  a  broker  (or  person  analo- 
gous to  the  hong  merdiAiits  of 
Canton  in  former  days)  in  Pegu,  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity.  The  word 
is  from  S.  India.  We  have  in  Tel. 
taraga,  *  the  occupation  of  a  broker ' ; 
Tam.  taragariy  *a  oroker.' 

1568.~"Sono  in  Pegu  otto  senaari  del 
Re  che  n  chiamano  Tarege  li  quali  aono 
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obtigati  di  far  rendere  tutte  le  mercantie 
.  .  .  per  il  prezzo  oorrente." — Ces.  FecUriei, 
in  Ramutio,  iii.  395. 

1583. — **,  .  .  e  86  fodae  aloano  che  a 
tempo  del  tMieamento  per  non  pagar  d 
abaentasse  aauia  citti^  o  ri  asoondesse,  il 
Tamei  e  obligate  paear  per  lui  .  .  .  i 
Tazreci  ooei  si  demanoano  i  senaari." — O. 
BaOn,  f.  107i>,  108. 

1587.— *' There  are  in  Pegu  eight  Brokers, 
whom  they  call  Taxoghe,  which  are  bound 
to  sell  your  goods  at  the  price  they  be 
Woorth,  and  you  gire  them  for  their  labour 
two  in  the  hundrM :  and  they  be  bound  to 
make  your  debt  good,  because  you  sell  your 
marohandisea  vpon  their  word." — R.  Fiteh^ 
in  Hakl.  ii.  393. 

TARIFF,  8.  This  comes  from  Ar. 
to'rf/,  to'rffo,  *tlie  making  known.* 
Dozy  states  that  it  ajppears  to  be  com- 
paratively modem  in  Spanish  and 
rort.,  and  has  come  into  Europe 
apparently  through  Italian. 

[1591. — **So  that  helping  your  memorie 
with  certain  Tablei  or  Taziffas  made  of 
purpose  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  aouldiers 
that  are  to  enter  into  ranke." — Oarrard^ 
Art  Warre,  p.  224  {Stanf.  Did,), 

[1617.—*'.  .  .  a  brief  Tawg  of  Peraia." 
—Birdwood,  First  Letter  Booh,  462.] 

TABOXJE,  TABOXJP,  n.p.  Burm. 
Tariiky  Tarup.  This  is  the  name  gjj'^en 
by  the  Burmese  to  the  Chinese.  Thus 
a  point  a  little  above  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawadi,  where  the  invading  armv  of 
Kublai  Khan  ^c.  1285)  is  said  to  have 
turned  back,  is  called  Taruk-ma^ij  or 
Chinese  Point.  But  the  use  of  this 
name,  according  to  Sir  A.  Phayre, 
dates  only  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  invasion  just  mentioned.  Before 
that  the  Chinese,  as  we  understand 
him,  are  properly  termed  Tsin;  though 
the  coupled  names  Taruh  and  Taret^ 
which  are  applied  in  the  chronicles 
to  early  invaaers,  "  may  be  considered 
as  designations  incorrectly  applied  by 
later  copyists."  And  Sir  A.  Phayre 
thinks  Taruk  is  a  form  of  Tiirk,  whilst 
Taret  is  now  applied  to  the  Manchus. 
It  seems  to  us  probable  that  Taruk  and 
Taret  are  prowibly  meant  for  *Turk 
and  Tartar '  (see  H.  of  Burma,  m,  8. 
11,  56).  [Mr.  Scott  (Upper  Burma 
GaaetUer^  i.  pt.  i.  193)  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  Teru  or  Tero 
State,  which  developed  about  the  11th 
century,  the  race  having  been  expelled 
from  China  in  778  A.D.J 

TASHBEEF,  s.  This  is  the  Ar. 
UuhHf^  'honouring';  and  thus  '* con- 


ferring honour  upon  anyone,  as  by 
paying  him  a  visit,  presenting  a  dros 
of  honour,  or  any  compbmentaiy 
donation"  {WUmu),  In  North^a 
India  the  general  use  of  the  word  is 
as  one  of  ceremonious  politeness  m 
speaking  of  a  visit  from  a  superior  or 
from  one  who  is  treated  in  politenes 
as  a  superior ;  when  such  an  one  is 
invited  to  'bring  his  tadinf*  t>.  'to 
carrv  the  honour  of  his  presence,'  '  to 

condescend  to  visit  ' ,    The  word 

always  implies  superiority  on  the  part 
of  him  to  whom  iaskrif  is  attributed. 
It  is  constantly  used  by  polite  nativci 
in  addressing  Europeans.  But  whcB 
the  European  in  return  says  (as  we 
have  heard  said,  through  ignorance  of 
the  real  meaning  of  the  phraseX  'I 
will  brin^  my  tashrif,*  the  effect  is 
ludicrous  m  the  extreme,  though  bo 
native  will  betray  his  amusement.  Ib 
S.  India  the  word  seems  to  be  used 
for  the  dress  of  honour  conferred, 
and  in  the  old  Madras  records,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  for  any  complimentazj 
present,  m  fact  a  Konoranum.  Thus 
m  Wheeler  we  find  the  following : 

1674.  — "He  (lingApa,  naik  of  PbcaM- 
malee)  hAd,  he  aaid,  carried  a  taihariff  to 
the  Engliah,  and  they  had  refuaed  to  take 
it.  .  .  y—Op,  eU.  i.  84. 

1680.  — "It  being  necessary  to  appoint 
one  aa  the  Company's  Chief  Merchant 
(Verona  being  deceased),  resolved  Beim 
Pedda  Vincatadry,  do  aaoceed  and  tbe 
Tasheriffii  be  given  to  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  principal  Merchants,  viz.,  8  Tarda  Scar- 
lett to  Pedda  Vincatadry,  and  2|  yard* 
each  to  four  others.  .  .  . 

"The  Governor  being  informed  that 
Verona's  young  daughter  was  melanchoOy 
and  would  not  eat  because  her  husband  bad 
received  no  Taaheriff,  he  also  is  Taaheiifi 
with  2}  yards  Scarlet  cloth."— Forf  ^  Gm. 
Consnt.j  April  6.  In  Note*  and  BxU.,  Madru^ 
1878,  p.  16: 

1685.  — "Gopall  Pundit  having  been  at 
great  charge  in  coming  hither  with  audi  a 
numerous  retinue  .  .  .  that  we  may  engage 
him  ...  to  continue  hia  friendahip,  to 
attain  aome  more  and  better  privileges 
there  (at  Cuddalore)  than  we  have  aa  yet— 
It  ia  ordered  that  he  with  hia  attendants  be 
Tasherin  as  followeth*'  (a  list  of  preaanto 
follows).— In  Wheeler,  i.  148.  [And  see  tha 
same  pnraae  in  Pringle,  Diary,  kc,  i.  1^ 

TATTOO,  and  abbreviated,  TAT, 
8.  A  native-bred  pony.  Hind.  foM, 
[which  Platts  connects  with  Skt^'tera, 
'passing  over']. 

o.  1324.  — "TugUak  sent  his  sob  Ma- 
hommed  to  bring  Khusra  back.  Mahnmiaail 
seised  the  latter  and  brought  him  te  hia 
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father   mounted   on  a  t&tfi,  t.e.  a   paok- 
horse."— /6»  Bautyta,  iii.  207. 

1784.— "On  their  arriTal  at  the  Choultry 
they  found  a  miaerable  dooley  and  15  tattoo 
boraes."— In  Seton-Karr,  i.  15. 

1785.  — "We  also  direct  that  strict  in- 
jnnctionfl  be  g^ren  to  the  baegage  depart* 
Qient,  for  sending  all  the  lean  Tatooi, 
bullocks,  &c.,  to  grass,  the  rainy  season 
being  now  at  hAnd,—Tippoo*8  Letters^  105. 

1804.— "They  can  be  got  for  25  rupees 
•each  horseman  upon  an  average ;  but,  I 
believe,  when  they  receive  only  this  sum 
they  muster  tattoos.  .  .  .  From  30  to  85 
rupees  each  horse  is  the  sum  paid  to  the 
best  horsemen." — Wellington,  iii.  174. 

1808.— "These  tnt,hooi  are  a  breed  of 
«mall  pooies,  and  are  the  most  useful  and 
hardy  little  animals  in  lnditL,'*—£roughton*» 
ZeUert,  156 ;  [ed.  1892,  117J. 

1810. — "Every  servant  .  .  .  goes  share 
in  some  tattoo  .  .  .  which  conveys  his 
luggage."- TFi7/Mi»Ma»,  V.M.  i.  811. 

1824.— "Tattoos.  These  are  a  kind  of 
■mall,  cat-hammed,  and  ill -looking  ponies; 
but  they  are  hardy  and  walk  faster  than 
oxen." — Seely,  Wonders  qf  JEllora,  ch.  ii. 

1826. — ".  .  .  when  I  mounted  on  my 
tattoo,  or  pony,  I  could  at  any  time  have 
commanded  the  attendance  of  a  dozen 
grooms,  so  many  pressed  forward  to  offer 
me  their  services." — Pandurang  Hari,  21 ; 
ted.  1873,  i.  28]. 

[1830. — "Mounting  our  tats,  we  were  on 
the  point  of  proceeding  homewards.  ..." 
—Oriental  Sport.  Mag.,  ed.  1873,  i.  437.] 

c.  1831.—".  .  .  mon  tatton  est  fort  au 
dessous  de  la  taille  d'un  arabe.  .  .  ." — 
JaequeTnont,  Corresp'.  i.  347. 

c.  1840. 
**  With  its  bright  brass  patent  axles,  and 
its  little  hog-maned  tatts, 
And    its  over  jetty  harness,   which  was 
always  made  oy  Watts.  ..." 

A  few  lines  in  honour  of  the  late  Mr. 

Simms,   in  Parker's  Bole  Ponjis, 

1851,  ii.  215.  . 

1853. — ".  .  .  Smith's  plucky  proposal  to 

run  his    notable   tat.   Pickles."- Oo^^, 

i.M. 

1875. — "You  young  Gentlemen  rode  over 
on  your  tats,  I  suppose?  The  Subaltern's 
tat— that  is  the  name,  you  know,  they  give 
to  a  pony  in  this  country — is  the  most  useful 
animal  you  can  imagine." — The  DilemmA, 
oh.  ii. 

TATTY,  8.  Hind,  tmi  and  tatiy 
[which  Platts  connects  with  Skt.  tan- 
tra,  *  a  thread,  the  warp  in  a  loom ']. 
A  screen  or  mat  made  of  the  roots 
of  fragrant  grass  (see  CUSCUS)  with 
which  door  or  window  openings  are 
filled  up  in  the  season  of  hot  winds. 
The  screens  being  kept  wet,  their 
fragrant  evaporation  as  the  dry  winds 
"blow  upon  them  cools  and  refreshes 


the  house  greatly,  but  they  are  only 
efficient  when  such  winds  are  blowing. 
See  also  THEBHANTZDOTE.  The 
principle  of  the  tatty  is  involved  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Fryer,  though 
he  does  not  mention  the  grass-mats. 

c.  1665.  — " .  .  .  or  having  in  lieu  of 
Cellarage  certain  Kas-Kanays,  that  is,  little 
Houses  of  Straw,  or  rather  of  odoriferous 
Roots,  that  are  verr  neatly  made,  and  com- 
monly placed  in  the  midst  of  a  Parterre 
.  .  .  that  so  the  Servants  may  easily  with 
their  Pompion  -  bottles,  water  them  from 
without."— JBrniicr,  E.T.  79  ;  [ed.  Oonstalle. 
247]. 

1678.— "They  keep  close  all  day  for  8  or 
4  Months  together  .  .  .  repelling  the  Heat 
by  a  coarse  wet  Cloath,  continually  hanging 
before  the  chamber- windows." — Fryer,  47. 

[1789.— The  introduction  of  tatties  into 
Calcutta  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Dr* 
Campbell,  dated  May  10,  1789:— "We  have 
had  very  hot  winds  and  delightful  cool 
houses.  Everybody  uses  tatties  now.  .  .  . 
Tatties  are  however  dangerous  when  you  are 
obliged  to  leave  them  and  go  abroad,  theheat 
acts  so  powerfully  on  the  body  that  you  are 
commonly  affected  with  a  severe  catarrh." — 
In  Carey,  Good  Old  Days,  i.  80.] 

1808.—".  .  .  now,  when  the  hot  winds 
have  set  in,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of  tattoos,  a  kind  of  screens  made  of  the 
roots  of  a  coarse  grass  called  Kus."  — 
Brougkton's  Letters,  110  ;  [ed.  1892,  p.  83]. 

1809.— "Our  style  of  architecture  is  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  the 
large  windows  would  be  insufferable,  were 
it  not  for  the  tattyos  which  are  easilv 
applied  to  a  house  one  story  high." — La. 
Valentia,  i.  104. 

1810. —  "  During  the  hot  winds  tats  (a 
kind  of  mat),  made  of  the  root  of  the  kooea 
grass,  which  has  an  agreeable  smell,  are 
placed  against  the  doors  and  windows." — 
Maria  Oraham,  125. 

1814.— "Under  the  roof^  throughout  all 
the  apartments,  are  iron  nngs,  from  which 
the  tattees  or  screens  of  sweet  scented 
grass,  were  suspended." — Forbes,  Or.  Mem. 
IV.  6  ;  [2nd  ed.  if.  892]. 

1828. —  "An  early  breakfast  was  over; 
the  well  watered  tatties  were  applied  to 
the  windows,  and  diffused  through  the 
apartment  a  cool  and  refreshing  atmosphere 
which  was  most  comfortably  contrasted  with 
the  white  heat  and  roar  of  the  fierce  wind 
without." — The  Kmzilbash,  I.  ii. 

TAUT,  s.  Hind.  ?cK,  [Skt.  trdtra, 
•defence'  or  tarUfi^  'made  of  threads'} 
Sackclotn. 

[c.  1810.  — "In  this  district  (Dinaipoor) 
large  quantities  of  this  cloth  (Tat  or  uhoti) 
are  made.  .  .  ."—Bwchanan^  Masiem  India, 
u.  851.] 

1820.  —  ".  .  .  made  into  ooane  dotb 
tant,  by  the  Brinjariee  and  people  who. pat 
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pack  bullocks  for  making  hags  (gonies,  see 
OUNNY)  for  holding  grain,  kc.^Tr.  Bo. 
Lit.  Soc,  iu.  244. 

TAVOY,  n.p.  A  town  and  district 
of  what  we  call  the  Tenasserim  Pro- 
vince of  B.  Burma.  The  Burmese  call 
it  Dha-wd;  but  our  name  is  probably 
adopted  from  a  Malay  form.  The 
original  name  is  supposed  to  be  Siam> 
ese.  [The  Burmah  Gazetteer  (ii.  681) 
gives  the  choice  of  three  etvmologies  : 
'landing  place  of  bamboos'^;  from  its 
arma  (aria,  *a  sword,*  way,  *to  buy*); 
from  Hta-way,  taken  from  a  cross- 
legged  Buddha.] 

1553.— "The  greater  part  of  this  tract 
is  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by  the  nation 
of  Brammds  and  Jangomas,  who  interpose 
on  the  east  of  this  kingdom  (Pegu)  between 
it  and  the  great  kingdom  of  Siam ;  which 
kingdom  of  Siam  borders  the  sea  from  the 
city  of  Tavay  downwards."— Garros,  III. 
iii.4. 

1683.— "Also  some  of  the  rich  people  in 
a  place  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Pe^, 
called  Tavae,  where  is  produced  a  quantity 
of  what  the^  call  in  their  language  CcUain, 
but  which  m  our  language  is  called  CoUaia 
(see  CALA.T),  in  summer  leave  their  houses 
and  go  into  the  country,  where  they  make 
some  sheds  to  coyer  them,  and  there  they 
stop  three  months,  leaving  their  usual 
dwellings  with  food  in  them  for  the  devil, 
and  this  they  do  in  order  that  in  the  other 
nine  months  he  may  give  them  no  trouble, 
but  rather  be  propitious  and  favourable  to 
them."— (?.  Bafbiy  f.  125. 

1587.—".  .  .  Iland  of  Tavi,  from  which 
oometh  great  store  of  Tinne  which  serveth 
all  India."— i2.  i'VteA,  in  HakL  ii.  395. 

1695. —  "10th.  That  your  Majesty,  of 
your  wonted  favour  and  charity  to  all  dis- 
tresses, would  be  pleased  to  look  with  Eyes 
of  Pity,  upon  the  poor  English  Captive, 
Thomas  Browne,  who  is  the  only  one  sur- 
viving of  four  that  were  accidentally  drove 
into  Tauwy  by  Storm,  as  they  were  going 
for  Atcheen  about  10  years  ago,  in  the  ter- 
vice  of  the  English  Company." — Petition  to 
the  King  of  Burma,  presented  at  Ava  by 
Edward  Fleetwood,  in  Dalrympie,  Or.  JU- 
pert.  ii.  874. 

[TAWEEZ,  s.  Ar.  ta'wiz,  lit. 
Spraying  for  protection  by  invoking 
Crod,  or  by  uttering  a  charm ' ;  then 
'an amulet  or  phylactery';  and,  as 
in  the  quotation  from  Herklots,  'a 
structure  of  brick  or  stone-work  over 
a  tomb.' 

[1819.— "The  Jemidar  ...  as  he  is  very 
superstitious,  all  his  stud  have  turveei  or 
charms.  .  .  ."— Z<.-CW.  Fitselarence,  Journal 
of  a  Mouie  aerost  India,  144. 


ri826.— 
"  Let  her  who  doth  this  Taw6^  i 

Guard  against  the  Gossein's  anare."  ' 

Fandurang  Hari,  ed.  187S,  i.  148. 

[1832.— "The  generality  of  people  faa^e 
tombs  made  of  mud  or  stone  .  .  .  formiiii^ 
first  three  square  taweeiea  or  platfcMms. 
.  .  :*  —  HerhlotM,  Qanoon-e-I^am,  2ixl  ed. 
284.] 


[TAZEE,  s.  Pers.  eai»,  <  invading, 
invader,'  from  tdz,  'running.'  A 
favourite  variety  of  horse,  usually  of 
Indian  breed.  The  word  is  also  used 
of  a  variety  of  greyhound. 

[c.  1590. — "  Horses  have  been  divided  into 
seven  classes.  .  .  .  Arabs,  Persian  horsei^ 
Mujannas,  Turki  horses,  Yabus  (see  YABOO> 
and  Jangkh  horses.  . .  .  The  last  two  pliiwrw 
are  also  mostly  Indian  breed.  The  best  kind 
is  called  Tizi.  .  .  ."— ^in,  i.  234-5. 

[1839.— "A  good  breed  of  the  Indian 
kind,  called  Taozee,  is  also  found  in  Bunnoo 
and  Damaun.  .  .  "—Elphinstone,  Caukui^ 
ed.  1842,  i.  189. 

[1883.— "The  'Tallies,'  or  greyhounds 
are  not  looked  upon  as  unclean.  .  .  ." — 
WUU,  Modem  Persia,  ed.  1891,  p.  SOS.] 

TAZEBA,  n.  A.— P.—H.  ta'^iwx^ 
*  mourning  for  the  dead.'  In  India. 
the  word  is  applied  to  the  talXK»t»  or 
representations,  in  flimsy  material,  of 
the  tombs  of  Hussein  and  Hassan  which 
are  carried  about  in  the .  Muharram 
(see  MOHUEBUM)  processions.  In 
Persia  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  mystery-play  which  is 
presented  at  that  season.  At  the  close 
of  the  procession  the  ta'ziyas  must  be 
thrown  into  water ;  if  there  be  no 
sufficient  mass  of  water  they  should 
be  buried.  [See  Sir  L.  Pelly,  The 
Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  HuminJj 
The  word  has  been  carried  to  the  W. 
Indies  by  the  coolies,  whose  great 
festival  (whether  they  be  Mahom- 
medaiis  or  Hindus)  the  Muharram  has 
become.  And  the  attempt  to  carry 
the  Tazeeas  through  one  of  the  towns 
of  Trinidad,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the 
contrary,  led  in  the  end  of  1884  to 
a  sad  catastrophe.  [Mahommedan 
Lascars  have  an  annual  celebration 
at  the  London  Docks.] 

1809. — "There  were  more  than  a  hnxMlred 
TasiyoB,  each  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
Fuqueers.  dressed  in  the  most  eztrarasant 
manner,  oeating  their  breasts  •  .  .  soui  of 
the  Mahratta  Surdars  as  are  not  BrahmQi» 
frequently  construct  Tailyna  at  thor  own 
tents,  and  expend  large  sums  of  moner 
upon  ihem.*'—Brovghton,  Letten,  72;  [ed. 
1892,  53]. 
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1869.  —  '*£n  lisant  la  description  ... 
de  ces  f6tea  on  croira  souvent  qu'il  s'agit 
de  f6tes  hindoua.  Telle  est  par  exemple 
la  solennit^  du  ta'zia  ou  deuily  ^tablie  en 
commemoration  du  martyre  de  Hufain,  la- 
quelle  est  semblable  en  bien  de  points  k 
celle  du  Durga-pujd,  .  .  .  Le  ta'dya  dure 
diz  jours  comme  le  Durga-pujd,  Le  dizi^e 
jour,  les  Hindous  pr^pitent  dans  la  ri- 
viere la  statue  de  la  d^esse  au  milieu  d'une 
foule  immense,  avec  un  grand  appareil  et 
au  son  de  mille  instruments  de  musique; 
la  m6me  chose  a  lieu  pour  les  repr^nta- 
tions  du  tombeau  de  Uu^aYn." — Uarcin  de 
Toigy^  JieL  Munilm.  p.  11. 

TEA,  s.  Crawfurd  alleges  that  we 
got  this  word  in  its  various  European 
forms  from  the  Malay  2>,  the  Chinese 
name  being  Chhd.  The  latter  is  in- 
deed the  pronunciation  attached,  when 
reading  in  the  'mandarin  dialect,'  to 
the  character  representing  the  tea- 
plant,  and  is  the  form  which  has  ac- 
companied the  knowledge  of  tea  to 
India,  Persia,  Portugal,  Greece  (rcrdt) 
and  Russia.  But  though  it  may  be 
probable  that  Te,  like  several  other 
names  of  articles  of  trade,  may  have 
come  to  us  through  the  Malay,  the 
word  is,  not  the  less,  originally 
Chinese,  TS  (or  Tay  as  Medhurst 
writes  it)  being  the  utterance  at- 
tached to  the  cnaracter  in  the  Fuh- 
kien  dialect.  The  original  pronuncia- 
tion, whether  direct  from  Fuh-kien  or 
through  the  Malay,  accompanied  the 
introouction  of  tea  to  England  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
This  is  shown  by  several  couplets  in 
Pope,  e.g, 

1711.— 
'* .  .  .  There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic 

frame 
Which  from  the  neighbouring  Hampton 

takes  its  name. 

Here    thou,    great    Anna,    whom    three 
Realms  obey. 

Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  some- 
times tea." 

Rape  of  the  Loctf  iii. 

Here  t<iy  was  evidently  the  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  Fuh-kien.  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  was  published  in 
1711.  In  Gray's  Trivia^  published  in 
1720,  we  find  tea  rhyme  to  pay^  in  a 
passage  needless  to  quote  (ii.  296). 
Fifty  years  later  there  seems  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  pronunciation  had 
changed  to  that  now  in  use,  as  is 
shown  by  Johnson's  extemporised 
verses  (c.  1770) : 


"  I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny,  dear, 
That  thou  wilt  give  to  me 
With  cream  auQ  sugar  soften 'd  well, 
Another  dish  of  toa  " — and  so  on. 

Johnsonianay  ed.  BotwelL  1885. 
ix.  m. 

The  change  must  have  taken  place 
between  1720  and  1750,  for  about  the 
latter  date  we  find  in  the  verses  of 
Edward  Moore  : 

"  One  day  in  July  last  at  tea, 
And  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  P." 

The  Trial  of  Saruhy  &c. 

[But  the  two  forms  of  pronunciation 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  earlier,  as 
appears  from  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  The  Gazette  of  Sept.  9,  1658 
(quoted  in  8  ser.  N,  dh  Q.  vi.  266): 
"That  excellent,  and  by  all  Physitians 
approved,  China  Drink,  called  by  the 
Cliineans  Toha,  by  other  nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultaness  Head, 
a  coffee  house  in  Sweetincs  Rents  by 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London."]  And 
in  Zedler's  Lexiayn  (1745)  it  is  stated 
that  the  English  write  the  word 
either  Tee  or  T<w,  but  pronounce  it 
Tiy,  which  seems  to  represent  our 
modern  pronunciation.  ["Strange  to 
say,  the  Italians,  however,  have  two 
names  for  tea,  da  and  te,  the  latter,  of 
course,  is  from  the  Chinese  word  te, 
noticed  above,  while  the  former  is 
derived  from  the  word  ch^a.  It  is 
curious  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
an  early  mention,  if  not  the  first 
notice,  of  the  word  in  English  is  under 
the  form  cha  (in  an  En^ish  Glossary 
of  A.D.  1671)  ;  we  are  also  told  that 
it  was  once  spelt  tcha — both  evidently 
derived  from  the  Cantonese  form  of 
the  word  :  but  13  years  later  we  have 
the  word  derived  from  the  Fokienese 
te,  but  borrowed  through  the  French 
and  spelt  as  in  the  latter  language  the  ; 
the  next  change  in  the  word  is  early 
in  the  following  century  when  it  drops 
the  French  spelling  and  adopts  the 
present  form  of  tea,  though  tne  Fo- 
tienese  pronunciation,  which  the 
French  stul  retain,  is  not  dropped  for 
the  modem  pronunciation  of  the  now 
wholly  Anglicised  word  tea  till  com- 
paratively lately.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  we,  like  the  Italians,  might  have 
had  two  forms  of  the  word,  had  we 
not  discarded  the  first,  which  seemed 
to  have  made  but  little  lodgement 
with  us,  for  the  second  "  {Ball,  Things 
Ghimse,  3rd  ed.  583  wg.).] 
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Dr.  Bretschneider  states  that  the 
Tea-shrub  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
Dictionary  Bh-yOy  which  is  believed  to 
date  lon^  before  our  era,  under  the 
names  Kia  and  SPu-tu  (^1*=* bitter'), 
and  a  commentator  on  this  work  who 
wrote  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  de- 
scribes it, adding" From  the  leaves  can 
be  made  by  boiling  a  hot  beverage" 
(On  Chinese  Botanum  JVorks,  &c.,  p.  13). 
^ut  the  first  distinct  mention  of  tea- 
cultivation  in  Chinese  history  is  said 
to  be  a  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
Tang  Dynasty  under  a.d.  793,  which 
mentions  the  imposition  in  that  year 
of  a  duty  upon  tea.  And  the  first 
western  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the 
next  century,  in  the  notes  of  the  Arab 
traders,  which  speak  not  only  of  tea, 
but  of  this  fact  of  its  being  subject  to 
a  royal  iuipost.  Tea  does  not  appear 
to  be  mentioned  bv  the  medieval  Arab 
writers  upon  Materia'  Medica,  nor 
(strange  to  say)  do  any  of  the  European 
travellers  to  Cathay  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  make  mention  of  it. 
Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
curious  and  interesting  narrative  of 
the  Embassy  sent  by  Shah  Rukh,  the 
son  of  the  great  Timur,  to  China 
(1419-21).*  The  first  European  work, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  tea 
is  named,  is  Ramusio's  (posthumous) 
Introduction  to  Marco  Polo,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  great  collection 
of  Navigationi  e  Vmggi.  In  this  he 
repeats  the  account  of  Cathay  which 
he  had  heard  from  Hajji  Mahommed, 
a  Persian  merchant  who  visited  Venice. 
Among  other  matters  the  Hajji  de- 
tailed the  excellent  properties  of  Chiai- 
GaJtaiH.e.  Pers.  Chd-i-khitdt,  'Tea  of 
China  ),  concluding  with  an  assurance 
that  if  these  were  known  in  Persia 
and  in  Europe,  traders  would  cease  to 
purchase  rhubarb,  and  would  purchase 
this  herb  instead,  a  prophecy  which 
has  been  very  substMitially  verified. 
We  find  no  mention  of  tea  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Mendo^  on  China. 
The  earliest  notices  of  which  we  are 
aware  will  be  found  below.    Milburn 


*Hr.  Major,  in  his  Introduction  to  Parke's 
Mendoaa  for  the  Hak.  Soc.  says  of  this  embassy, 
that  at  their  halt  in  the  desert  IS  marches  from 
8n-chan,  they  were  regaled  "with  a  variety  of 
strong  liquors,  together  toith  a  pot  of  Chineu  tea." 
It  is  not  stated  by  Mr.  MaJor  whence  he  took  the 
account ;  but  there  is  nothing  about  tea  in  the 
translation  of  M.  Quatrem^re  {Noi,  et  ExL  zlv. 
^t.  1),  nor  in  the  Persian  text  given  by  him,  nor 
n  the  translation  by  Mr.  Rehatsek  in  the  JndL 
AfU.  ii.  70  $egq. 


gives  some  curious  extracts  from  the 
jE.I.  Co-'a  records  as  to  the  early  im- 
portation of  tea  into  England.  Thus, 
1666,  June  30,  amonj^  certain  **  raretya,** 
chiefly  the  production  of  China,  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Onn- 
pany  for  His  Majesty,  appear  : 

**  22|  Ibt.  of  thea  at  509.  per  ^.=£56  17  e 
For  the  two  cheefe  persona 
that  attended  his  Majesty, 

....        6  15  «- 


fl 


In  1667  the  E.I.  Co.'s  first  order  for 
the  importation  of  tea  was  issued  to 
their  agent  at  Bantam  :  "  to  send  home 
by  these  ships  lOOlb.  weight  of  the 
best  tey  that  you  can  get.*  The  first 
importation  actually  made  for  the 
Co.  was  in  1669,  when  two  canisters 
were  received  from  Bantam,  weighing 
I43J  lbs.  {MiUmm,  ii.  631.)  [The 
earliest  mention  of  tea  in  the  Old 
Records  of  the  India  Office  is  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  Wickham,  the 
Company's  Agent  at  Firando,  in 
Japan,  who,  writing,  June  27,  1615i| 
to  Mr.  Eaton  at  Miaco,  asks  for  ''a 
pt.  of  the  best  sort  of  chaw  "  (see  Bird- 
woody  Report  on  Old  Records,  26,  where 
the  early  references  are  collectea).] 

A.D.  851.^"  The  King  (of  ChinA)  reaerm 
to  himself  ...  a  duty  on  salt,  and  alao  on 
a  certain  herb  which  is  drunk  infused  in 
hot  water.  This  herb  is  sold  in  all  the 
towns  at  high  prices ;  it  is  called  aUh.  It 
has  more  leaves  than  the  raib'ah  (Medicago 
sativa  reoens)  and  something  more  of  aroma, 
but  its  taste  is  bitter.  Water  is  boiled  and 
poured  upon  this  herb.  The  diink  so  made 
IS  serviceable  under  all  circumstances,'* — 
RdcUion,  &c,  trad,  par  Reinayd,  i.  40. 

c.  1545. — "Moreover,  seeing  the  great  de- 
light that  I  above  the  rest  of  the  party 
took  in  this  discourse  of  his,  he  (Chaggi 
Memet,  i.e.  Hajji  Mahommed)  told  me 
that  all  over  the  country  of  Qkthay  they 
make  use  of  another  plant,  that  is  of  its 
leaves,  which  is  called  by  thoae  people 
Chiai  Catai:  it  is  produced  in  that 
district  of  Cathay  which  is  called  Oachan- 
fu.  It  is  a  thing  generally  used  and  hi^y 
esteemed  in  all  those  regions.  They  take 
this  plant  whether  dry  or  fresh,  and  boil 
it  well  in  water,  and  of  this  deooctioa  they 
take  one  or  two  cups  on  an  empty  stomadi ; 
it  removes  fever,  headache,  stomaeh-acbe, 
pain  in  the  side  or  joints;  taking  care  to 
drink  it  as  hot  as  you  can  bear ;  it  is  good 
alao  for  many  other  ailments  which  I  oan*t 
now  remember,  but  I  know  gout  was  one  of 
them.  And  if  any  one  chance  to  feel  Us 
stomach  oppressed  by  overmuch  food,  if  he 
will  take  a  little  of  this  decoction  he  wiU  ia 
a  short  time  have  digested  it.  And  thus  it  is 
so  precious  and  highly  esteemed  that  aveiy 
one  going  on  a  journey  takes  it  with  hii^ 
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4uid  judging  from  what  be  said  these  people 
would  at  any  time  gladly  swap  a  sack  of 
rhubarb  for  an  ounce  of  Ckiai  OeUai.  These 
people  of  Cathay  say  (he  told  us)  that  if  in 
•our  country,  and  in  Persia,  ana  the  land 
of  the  Franks,  it  was  known,  merchants 
-would  no  longer  inyest  their  money  in 
JRauend  Chini  as  the^  call  rhubarb." — Ra- 
tmuio,  Dichiaratione^  m  ii.  f.  15. 

0.  1660. — "Whatsoever  person  or  persones 
come  to  any  mans  house  of  qualitee,  bee 
hath  a  custome  to  offer  him  in  a  fine  basket 
one  Porcelane  .  .  .  with  a  kinde  of  drinke 
which  they  call  oha,  which  is  somewhat 
bitter,  red,  and  medicinall,  which  they  are 
wont  to  make  with  a  certayne  concoction 
of  herbes."— />a  Cruz,  in  Piirchou,  iii.  180. 

1566.  —  "  Ritus  est  Japoniorum  .  .  . 
benevolentiae  caus&  praebere  spectanda, 
quae  apud  se  pretiosissima  sunt,  id  est, 
omne  mstrumentum  necessarium  ad  po- 
tionem  herbae  cujusdam  in  pulverem  re- 
dactae,  suavem  gustu,  nomine  Chia.  Est 
Autem  modus  potionis  ejusmodi:  pulveris 
«jus,  quantum  uno  iuglandis  putamme  oon- 
tinetur,  conjiciunt  in  fictile  vas  ez  eorum 
genere,  quae  procellana  (Porcelain)  vulgus 
■appellat.  Inde  calenti  admodiun  aqu& 
dilutum  ebibunt.  Habent  autem  in  eos  usus 
ollam  antiquisdmi  opens  ferream,  figlinum 
poculum,  cochlearia,  infundibulum  eluendo 
iiglino,  tripodem,  foculum  denique  potioni 
«aleficiendae." — Letter  from  Japan,  of  L, 
AlmeicUif  in  Maffei,  Litt,  Sd^t.  ex  India, 
Lib.  iv. 

1588.  —  "Caeterum  (apud  Chinenses)  ex 
herba  <iuadam  exra-essus  liquor  admodum 
ealutaris,  nomine  Chia,  calidus  hauritur,  ut 
•apud  laponiofi." — Maffei,  HiU.  Ind,  vi. 

„  "Usum  vitis  ignorant  (Japonii): 
oryzft  exprimunt  yinum:  Sed  ipsi  quoque 
iinte  omnia  delectantur  haustibus  aouae 
poene  ferventis,  insperso  quem  supra  aizi- 
inus  pulvere  C3ila.  Circa  earn  potionem 
diligentissimi  sunt,  ac  principes  mterdum 
viri  suis  ipsi  manibus  eidem  temperandae 
4IC  miscendoe,  amicorum  honoris  causae, 
"^nt  operam."— 76t(f .  Lib.  xii. 

1698. — **.  .  .  the  aforesaid  warme  water 
is  made  with  the  powder  of  a  certaine 
hearbe  called  6hMXL"—Linschoten,  46 :  [Hak. 
Soo.  i.  167]. 

1611. — "Of  the  same  fashion  is  the  cha 
•of  China,  and  taken  in  the  same  manner; 
except  that  the  Cha  is  the  small  leaf  of  a 
herb,  from  a  certain  plant  brought  from 
Tartary,  which  was  shown  me  when  I  was 
At  Malaca."— rtfu:«>a,  i.  19. 

1616.— "I  bought  8  ohaw  cups  covered 
with  silver  plates.  .  .  ." — Cock*,  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  i.  202,  [and  see  ii.  11]. 

1626. — "They  vse  much  the  powder  of  a 
«ertaine  Herbe  called  Chia,  of  which  they 
put  as  much  as  a  Walnut-shell  may  containe, 
into  a  dish  of  Porcelane,  and  drinke  it  with 
hot  water."— PurcAo*,  Pilgrimage,  587. 

1681. — "Dicr.  You  have  mentioned  the 
4lrink  of  the  Chinese  called  Thee ;  what  is 
your  opinion  thereof?  .  .  .  Bont.  »  .  . 
Uhe  Chmese  regard  this  beverage  almost  as 


something  sacred  .  .  .  and  they  are  not 
thought  to  have  fulfilled  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality to  ^ou  until  they  have  served  ^ou 
with  it,  just  like  the  Mahometans  with 
their  Caveah  (see  COFFEE).  It  is  of  a 
drying  ouality,  and  banishes  sleep  ...  it 
is  benencial  to  asthmatic  and  wheesinff 
patients."— /or.  Bontiut,  Hist,  Nat,  ei  Medi 
Ind.  Or.  Lib.  i.  Dial.  vi.  p.  11. 

1638.  —  "  Dans  les  assemblies  ordinaires 
(k  Sourat)  que  nous  faisions  tons  les  iours, 
nous  ne  prenions  que  du  Thi,  dont  I'vsage 
est  fort  cummun  par  toutes  les  Indes." — 
MandeUlo,  ed.  Paris,  1659,  p.  118. 

1658.  —  "Non  minim  est,  multos  etiam 
nunc  in  illo  errore  versari,  quasi  diversae 
speciei  plantae  assent  The  et  Tsia,  cum  ^ 
contra  eadem  sit,  cujus  deooctum  Chinen* 
sibus  The,  laponensibus  Tflia  nomen 
audiat ;  licet  horum  Tsia,  ob  magnam  con- 
tributionem  et  coctionem,  nigrum  The  ap- 
pellatur.  "—^ofUu  Hist.  iva<.  Pisonis  Annot. 
p.  87. 

1660.  —  (September)  "28th.  ...  I  did 
send  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink)  of 
which  I  never  had  drank  before. "-:-/^«py*'# 
Diary.  [Both  Ld.  Braybrooke  (4th  ed. 
i.  1101  and  Wheatley  (i.  249)  read  tee,  and 
give  the  date  as  Sept.  25.] 

1667. —(June)  "28th.  .  .  .  Home  and 
there  find  mv  wife  making  of  tea ;  a  drink 
which  Mr.  Pelling,  the  rotticary,  tells  her 
is  good  for  her  cold  and  defluxions." — Ibid. 
[TTA^i/^,  vi.  898]. 

1672. — "There  is  among  our  people,  and 
particularly  among  the  womankind  a  great 
abuse  of  Thee,  not  only  that  too  much  is 
drunk  .  .  .  but  this  is  also  an  evil  custom 
to  drink  it  with  a  full  stomach  ;  it  is  better 
and  more  wholesome  to  make  use  of  it  when 
the  process  of  digestion  is  pretty  well 
finished.  ...  It  is  also  a  great  folly  to  use 
sugar  candy  with  Thee." — Baldaens,  Germ, 
ed.  179.  ( fhis  author  devotes  five  columns 
to  tea,  and  its  use  and  abuse  in  India). 

1677.— "Plantadicitur  Chi,  vel  .  .  .  Cik, 
.  .  .  cujus  usus  in  Chinas  claustris  nescius 
in  Europae  quoque  paulatim  sese  insinuare 
attentat.  .  .  .  Eft  quamvis  Turcarum  Cavt 
(see  COFFEE)  et  Mexicanorum  Oiocolata 
eundem  praestent  effectum,  Cik  tamen, 
quam  nonuUi  quo(iue  Te  vooant,  ea  multum 
superat,"  eto.—Kircher,  Ckina  IlluH.  180. 

,,  "Maer  de  Ciil  (of  Thee)  sender 
achtiuff  op  eenije  tijt  te  hebben,  is  novit 
schadelijk." — Vermeulen,  30. 

1688.— "Lord  RusseU  .  .  .  went  into  his 
chamber  six  or  seven  times  in  the  morning, 
and  prayed  by  himself,  and  then  came  out 
to  Tillotson  and  me  ;  he  drunk  a  little  tea 
and  some  nherry."— Burnet,  Hitt.  qf  Own 
Time,  Oxford  ed.  1823,  ii.  875. 

1688.— 
"  Venus  her  Myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  Bays  ; 

Tea  both  excels  which  She*  vouchsafes 
to  praise, 

The  best  of  Queens,  and  best  of  Herbs  we 


*  Queen  Cfttbarine. 
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To  that  bold  Nation  which  the  Way  did 

show 
To  the  fair  Region  where  the  Snn  does 

rise, 
Whose   rich    ProductioDs   we   so    justly 

prize"— Waller. 
1690.  —  ".  .  .  Of  all  the  followers  of 
Mahomet .  .  .  none  are  so  rigidly  Abstemious 
as  the  Arahians  of  MukoU.  .  .  .  For  Tea 
and  Coffee,  which  are  judg'd  the  privileg'd 
Liquors  of  all  the  MahometarUy  as  well  as 
Turitf  as  those  of  Persia^  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Arabiaf  are  condemned  by  them  as 
unlawful.  .  .  ." — Ovington,  427. 

1726.—"  I  remember  well  how  in  1681  I 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  drank  thee  at 
the  bouse  of  an  Indian  Chaplain,  and  how 
I  could  not  understand  how  sensible  men 
could  think  it  a  treat  to  drink  what  tasted 
no  better  than  hay- water."—  Valentijn,  v.  190. 

1789.- 
"  And  now  her  vase  a  modest  Naiad  fills 
With  liquid  crystal  from  her  pebbly  rills ; 
Piles  the  dry  cedar  round  her  silver  urn, 
(Bright  climbs  the  blaze,   the  crackling 

faggots  bum). 
Culls  the  green  herb  of  China's  envy'd 

bowers, 
In   gaudy  cups    the   steaming    treasure 

pours; 
And  sweetlv  smiling,  on  her  bended  knee, 
Presents   the    fragrant    quintessence    of 
Tea." 

Danein,  Botanic  Garden^  Lotet  of  the 
Plants,  Canto  ii. 
1844.—"  The  Polish  word  for  tea,  Herbaia, 
signifies  more  properly  *herb,'  and  in  fact 
there  is  little  more  of  the  genuine  Chinese 
beverage  in  the  article  itself  than  in  its 
name,  so  that  we  often  thought  with  longing 
of  the  delightful  Russian  Tshal,  genuine  in 
word  and  fact." — J.  I.  Kohl,  Attttria,  p.  444. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  names 
given  in  the  market  to  different  kinds 
of  tea,  with  tlieir  etymologies. 

1.  (TEA),  BOHEA.  This  name  is 
from  the  IV'u-i  (dialectically  5fi-i)-shan 
Mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Fuh-kien, 
one  of  the  districts  most  famous  for  its 
black  tea.  In  Pope's  verse,  as  Craw- 
furd  points  out,  Bohea  stands  for  a 
tea  in  use  among  fashionable  people. 
Thus : 

"  To   part   her   time    'twizt   reading   and 
bonea, 

To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea." 

Epistle  to  Mrs  Tereta  Blount. 

[The  earliest  examples  in  the  N.E.D. 
carry  back  the  use  of  the  word  to  the 
first  years  of  the  18th  century.] 

1711. — "  There  is  a  parcel  of  eztraordinair 
fine  Bohee  Tea  to  be  sold  at  208.  per  Pound, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Barber's  Pole,  next  door 
to  the  Brazier's  Shop  in  Southampton  Street 
in  the  Strand."— Ad vt.  in  the  ^Spectator  of 
April  2,  1711. 


1711.— 
"  Oh  had  I  rather  unadmired  ranainad 
On   some    lone  isle  or  distant  northers 

land; 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  nuurks  the 

way, 
Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste 
bohea." 
Belinda,  in  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ir.  153. 

The  last  quotation,  and  indeed  the 
first  also,  shows  that  the  word  was 
then  pronounced  Bohay.  At  a  Ut«r 
date  Bohea  sank  to  be  the  market 
name  of  one  of  the  lowest  qualities 
of  tea,  and  we  believe  it  has  ceased 
altogether  to  be  a  name  quoted  in  the 
tea-market.  The  following  quotations. 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  the  general 
name  for  "black-tea." 

1711.— "Bohea  is  of  litUe  Worth  amonfp 
the  Moon  and  Gentoot  of  India,  Arrahi  saa 
Persians  .  .  .  that  of  45  Tale  (see  TAEL> 
would  not  fetch  the  Prioe  of  green  Tea  of 
10  Tale  a  Pecull."— Z^iyer,  116. 

1721.— 
*^  Where    Indos   and   the    double    Gangef 
flow, 

On  odorif 'rous  plains  the  leaves  do  grow, 

Chief  of  the  treat,  a  plant  the  boast  of 
fame, 

Sometimes    called    green,    Bohea's    the 
greater  name." 

Allan  Ramsay's  Poems,  ed.  1800,  i.  213-14. 

1726.— "A»«»«»  1670  and  1680  there  irw 
knowledge  only  of  Boey  Tea  and  Green - 
Tea,  but  later  they  speak  of  a  variety  of 
other  sorts  .  .  .  dongo  .  •  .  Pego  .' . 
Tongge,  Rosmaryn  Tea,  rare  and  very  dear/' 
—  Valeniijn,  iv.  14. 

1727.—"  In  September  they  strip  the  Bash 
of  all  its  Leaves,  and,  for  Want  of  varm  dry 
Winds  to  cure  it,  are  forced  to  lay  it  on 
warm  Plates  of  Iron  or  Copper,  and  keep  it 
stirring  gently,  till  it  is  dry,  and  that  Sort  vi 
called  Bohea."— ^.  HamHion,  ii.  289;  [ed. 
1744,  ii.  288]. 

But  Zedler's  Lextctm  (1745)  in  a 
long  article  on  Thee  fi;ives  Thee  Boheflk 
as  **  the  worst  sort  of  alL"  The  other 
European  trade-names,  according  t*^ 
Zedler,  were  Thee-Peco,  Ck^ngo  which 
the  Dutch  called  the  best,  but  Thee 
Cancho  was  1)etter  still  and  deaivr^ 
and  Chaucon  best  of  all. 

2.  (TEA)  CAMPOY,  a  bkck  tea 
also.  Kam-pui,  the  Cuiton  pron.  of 
the  characters  Kien-pei^  **select-diT 
(over  a  fire)." 

3.  (TEA)  CONQOU  (a  black  tea). 
This  is  Kano'hu  (td)  the  Amoy  pro- 
nunciation of  the  characters  Kunig-f^ 
'work  or  lalx)ur.'  [Mr.  Pratt  (9  ser. 
N.  <fc  Q.  iv.  26)  writes :  "The  NJH)^ 
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binder  Congou  derives  it  from  the 
standard  Chinese  Kung-fu  (which 
happens  also  to  be  the  Cantonese 
spelling) ;  *  the  omission  of  the  // 
we  are  told,  'is  the  foreigner's  cor- 
ruption.' It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  Amoy  name  for  this  tea  is  Kong- 
hu,  8o  that  the  omission  of  the  /  is 
<lue  to  the  local  Chinese  dialect."] 

4.  HYSON  (a  green  tea).  This  is 
Me-  (hei  and  ai  in  the  south)  -ch^un, 

*  bright  spring,'  [which  Mr.  Ball 
{Thxiigs  Chinese,  586)  writes  yu-Mn, 
'before  the  rain'],  characters  which 
some  say  formed  the  hong  name  of 
a  tea-merchant  named  Le,  who  was 
in  the  trade  in  the  dist.  of  Hiii-ning 
<S.W.  of  Hang-chau)  about  1700; 
others  say  that  He-chun  was  Le's 
daughter,  who  was  the  first  to  separate 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  make  what  is 
called  Hyson.  [Mr.  Ball  says  that  it 
is  so  called,  "the  younc  hvson  being 
half-opened  leaves  plucKed  in  April 
before  the  spring  rains."] 

c.  1772.- 
**  A.nd  Venus,  goddess  of  the  eternal  smile, 

Knowing  that  stormy  brows  but  ill  be- 
come 

Fair   patterns   of   her  beauty,  hath  or- 
dained 

Celestial  Tea ; — a  fountain  that  can  cure 

The  ills  of  passion,  .and  can  free  from 
frowns. 
•  •  •  •  « 

To  her,  ye  fair !  in  adoration  bow  t 
Whether  at  blushing  mom,  or  dewy  eve, 
Her  smoking  cordiab  greet  your  fragrant 

board 
With    Hyson,    or    Bohea,    or    Congo 

crown 'd." 

R.  FergttsgoJij  Poems, 

5.  OOLONG    (bl.    tea).      Wu-lung, 

*  black  dragon' ;  respecting  which  there 
is  a  legend  to  account  for  the  name. 
[*'  A  black  snake  (and  snakes  are  some- 
times looked  upon  as  dragons  in  China) 
was  coiled  round  a  plant  of  this  tea, 
and  hence  the  name"  {Ball,  op.  cit. 
586).] 

6.  PEKOE  (do.).  Pak-hoy  Canton 
pron.  of  characters  pdJi-liao,  'white- 
down.' 

7.  POUGHONG  (do.).     Pao-cfiung, 

*  fold-sort.'  So  called  from  its  being 
packed  in  small  paper  packets,  each 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce 
of  one  choice  tea-plant.  Also  called 
Ts^dxe-southong,  because  the  priests  in 


the  Wu-i  hills  and  other  places  pre- 
pare and  pack  it. 

8.  SOUCHONG  (do.).  Siu-chung, 
Canton  for  Siao-chung,  *  little-sort.' • 

1781. — '^Les  Nations  Europ^nnes  retirent 
de  la  Chine  des  th^  connus  sous  les  noms 
de  th6  bony,  th6  vert,  et  th^  BEOthon."— 
Sotmeratf  ii.  249. 

9.  TWANEAY  (green  tea).  From 
Tun-1^%  the  name  of  a  mart  about 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Hwei-chau-fu  in  Ngan- 
hwei.  Bp.  Moule  says  (perhaps  after 
W.  Williams  ?)  from  Tun-J^i,  name  of 
a  stream  near  Yen-shau-fu  in  Chi- 
kiang.  [Mr.  Pratt  (loc.  cit.)  writes ; 
"The  Amoy  Tun-he  is  nearer,  and  the 
Cantonese  Tun-kei  nearer  still,  its 
second  syllable  being  absolutely  the 
same  in  sound  as  the  English.  The 
Twankay  is  a  stream  in  the  E.  of  the 

Erovince  of  Nganhwui,  where  Twan- 
ay  tea  grows.'j  Tioankay  is  used  by 
Theodore  Hook  as  a  sort  of  slang  for 
*tea.' 

10.  YOUNG  HYSON.  This  is 
called  by  the  Chinese  Yii-t^sien,  *  rain- 
before,'  or  *  Yu-beforey'  because  picked 

.l)efore  Kuh-yu,  a  term  falling  about 
20th  April  (see  HYSON  above).  Ac- 
cording to  Giles  it  was  formerly  called, 
in  trade,  Uchainy  which  seems  to 
represent  the  Chinese  name.  In  an 
^^ Account  of  the  Prices  at  which  Teas 
have  been  put  up  to  Sale^  that  arrived 
in  England  in  1784,  1785"  (MS.  India 
Ofi&ce  Records)  the  Teas  are  (from 
cheaper  to  dearer)  : — 

Bohea  Tea.  Singlo  (t), 


Congon, 
Souchong, 


Hyson.^' 


TEA-CADDY,  s.  This  name,  in 
common  English  use  for  a  box  to 
contain  tea  for  the  daily  ex})enditure 
of  the  household,  is  probably  cor- 
rupted, as  Crawfurd  suggests,  from 
catty,  a  weight  of  H  lb7  (q.v.).  A 
^  catty-box,^  meaning  a  box  holding  a 
catty,  might  easily  serve  this  purpose 
and  lead  to  the  name.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  a  quotation  which  we 
have  given  under  caddy  (<i.v.)  A 
friend  adds  the  remark  that  in  his 
youth  *  Tea-caddy'  was  a  Londoner's 
name  for  Harley  Street,  due  to  the 
number  of  E.I.  Directors  and  pro- 
prietors supposed  to  inhabit  that 
oistrict. 
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TEAPOY,  s.  A  small  tripod  table. 
This  word  is  often  in  England  imagined 
to  have  some  connection  with  teoy  and 
hence,  in  London  shops  for  japanned 
ware  and  the  like,  a  teapoy  means  a 
tea-chest  fixed  on  legs.  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous.  Tipdi  is  a  Hindu- 
stani, or  perhaps  rather  an  Anglo- 
Hindustani  word  for  a  tripod,  from 
Hind,  tin,  3,  and  Pers.  wSi,  'foot.' 
The  legitimate  word  from  the  Persian 
is  Hfdi  (properly  dhpdya),  and  the 
legitimate  Hindi  word  tirpad  or  tripod, 
but  tipdl  or  tepoy  was  probably 
originated  by  some  European  in  an- 
alogy with  tne  familiar  chkrpoy  (q.v.) 
or  'lour-legs,'  possibly  from  inaccuracy, 
possibly  from  the  desire  to  avoia 
confusion  ^ith  another  very  familiar 
word  sepoy,  Sdapoy.  [Platts,  however, 
gives  tipal  as  a  regular  Hind,  word, 
§kt.  tri-pddyikd,'\  The  word  is  applied 
in  India  not  only  to  a  three-legged 
table  (or  any  very  small  table,  what- 
ever number  of  legs  it  has),  but  to 
any  tripod,  as  to  the  tripod-stands  of 
surveying  instruments,  or  to  trestles  in 
carpentry.  Sihpdya  occurs  in  'Ali  of 
Yezd's  history  of  Timur,  as  applied  to 
the  trestles  used  by  Timur  in  bridging 
over  the  Indus  {Elliot,  iii.  482).  A 
teapoy  is  called  in  Chinese  by  a  name 
having  reference  to  tea :  viz.  Ch^a- 
cfU^rh.    It  has  4  leg& 

[c.  1809.—"  (Dinajpoor)  Sepaya,  a  wooden 
stand  for  a  lamp  or  candle  with  three  feet." 
— Buchanan,  EatUm  IndiOy  ii.  945.] 

1844.— ''*  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  does  seem 
odd — very  odd  ;  '—and  the  old  gentleman 
chuckled,— *  most  odd  to  find  a  person  who 
don't  know  what  a  tepoy  is.  .  .  .  Well, 
then,  a  tepoy  or  tinpoy  is  a  thing  with 
three  feet,  used  in  India  to  denote  a  little 
table,  such  as  that  just  at  your  right.' 

"  'Why,  that  table  has  four  legs,'  cried 
Peregrine. 

'*  *It's  a  tepoy  all  the  same,'  said  Mr. 
Havethelacks.  — /*«re^*n<  Pulteneyy  i.  112. 

TEAK,  s.  The  tree,  and  timber  of 
the  tree,  known  to  botanists  as  Tec- 
tona  grandis,  L.,  N.O.  Verberuiceae.  The 
word  is  Malayal.  tekka,  Tam.  tekku. 
No  doubt  this  name  was  adopted 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Europeans  first 
became  acouainted  with  the  wood  in 
Malabar,  wiiich  is  still  one  of  the  two 
great  sources  of  supply  ;  Pegu  being 
the  other.  The  Skt.  name  of  the  tree 
is  idka,  whence  the  modern  Hind, 
name  sdgwdn  or  sdaun  and  the  Mahr. 
sdg.     From    this   last   probably  was 


taken  idj,  the  name  of  teak  in  Arabic 
and  Persian.  And  we  have  donbtles 
the  same  word  in  the  ^^aToXira  of  the 
Periplus,  one  of  the  exports  from 
Western  India,  a  form  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  Mahr.  adj.  tOffoU^ 
'  made  of  the  teak,  belonging  to  teak/ 
The  last  fact  shows,  in  some  degree, 
how  old  the  export  of  teak  is  trom 
India.  Teak  beams,  still  undecayed, 
exist  in  the  walls  of  the  great ''palace 
of  the  Sassanid  Kings  at  Selencia  or 
Ctesiphon,  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  [See  Birdwood,  First 
Letter  Book,  Intro.  XXIX.]  Teak  has 
continued  to  recent  times  to  be  im- 
ported into  Egypt.  See  Fordeal,  quoted 
by  Royle  (Hindu  Medicine,  128).  The 
gopher-wood  of  Genesis  is  translated  tdj 
in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch (Royle).  [It  was  probably  cedar 
(see  Eneycl.  Bibl.  s,v,)] 

Teak  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
known  in  Gangetic  India  in  former 
days.  We  can  nnd  no  mention  of  it 
in  Baber  (which  however  is  indexless^ 
and  the  only  mention  we  can  find  in 
the  Ain,  is  in  a  list  of  the  weights  of 
a  cubic  yard  of  72  kinds  of  wood, 
where  the  name  ^^Sdgaun"  has  not 
been  recognised  as  teak  by  the  learned 
translator  (see  Blochmann^e  E.T.  L  p. 
228). 

e.  A.D.  80. — ''In  the  innermost  part  of 
this  Gulf  (the  Persian)  is  the  Port  of  Apo- 
logoB,  lying  near  Panne  CSisirax  and  the 
river  Euphrates. 

*' Sailing  past  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf, 
after  a  course  of  6  days  you  reach  another 
port  of  Persia  called  Omana.  Thither  they 
are  wont  to  despatch  from  Barygaaa,  to 
both  these  ports  of  Persia,  great  T«sseU 
with  brass,  and  timbers  and  bMms  of  teak 
(^Xb^'  (rayaXbfuv  koI  docciir),  and  horns  and 
spars  of  shisham  (see  818800)  (tf-ao-a^iiPMr), 
and  of  ebony.  .  .  ." — Peripl,  Maris  Erytkr. 
§  35-36. 

c.  800.— (under  Hariin  al  Bashid)  "Fa^l 
continued  his  story  *.  .  .  I  heard  load 
wailing  from  the  house  of  AbdaUah  .  .  . 
they  told  me  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
jud&m,  that  his  body  was  swollen  and  all 
black.  ...  1  went  to  Rashid  to  teU  hxm, 
but  I  had  not  finished  when  they  came  to 
say  Abdallah  was  dead.  Going  out  at  onoe 
I  ordered  them  to  hasten  the  obeequiee;. 
...  I  myself  said  the  funeral  prayer.  As 
they  let  down  the  bier  a  slip  took  place, 
and  the  bier  and  earth  fell  in  together; 
an  intolerable  stench  arose  ...  a  eeoood 
slip  took  place.  I  then  called  for  planks  of 
teak  {Mi,  .  .  .*'— QuoUtSon  in  Mafwdi, 
Prairiet  tTOr,  vi.  298-299. 

c.  880.— "From  Kol  to  Sindin,  where  they 
collect  teak-WMMi  (alj)  and  eane,  18  far- 
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■akhs/'— /]b»  Khirdddba,  in  /.  At.  S.  VI. 
torn.  ▼.  284. 

a  940.— <'.  .  .  The  teak-iree  (sfij).  This 
tree,  which  is  taller  than  the  date-palm, 
and  more  bulky  than  the  walnut,  can 
belter  under  its  branches  a  great  number 
of  men  and  cattle,  and  you  may  judge  of  its 
dimensions  by  the  loes  that  arriye,  of  their 
natural  length,  at  iuie  depdts  of  Basra,  of 
'IrSk,  and  of  Egypt.  .  .  ."— if<l*'arfl,  iii.  12. 

Before  1200.  —  Abul-dhali'  the  Sindian, 
deecribing  the  regions  of  Hind,  has  these 


•*  By  my  life  !  it  is  a  land  where,  when  the 
rain  falls. 
Jacinths  and  pearls  spring  up  for  him  who 

wants  ornaments. 
There  too  are  produced  musk  and  cam- 
I^or  and  amJbergrit  and  o^Va, 
•  «  «  «  • 

And  ivory  there,  and  teak  (al-8ij)  and 
aloeswood  and  sandal.  ..." 

Quoted  by  Kazwini^  in  GildemeisUrj 
217-218. 

The  following  order,  in  a  King's 
Letter  to  the  Goa  Government,  no 
doubt  refers  to  Peeii  teak,  though  not 
naming  the  particular  timber  : 

1597. — "  We  enjoin  you  to  be  very  vigilant 
not  to  allow  the  Turks  to  export  any 
timber  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  nor 
from  that  of  Achem  (see  ACHEEN),  and 
you  must  arrange  how  to  treat  this  matter, 
particularly  with  the  King  of  Achem." — In 
Arckiv.  Port.  Orient,  fasc.  li.  «69. 

1602. — ".  .  .  It  was  necessary  in  order 
to  appease  them,  to  give  a  promise  in 
writing  that  the  body  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  town,  but  should  have 
public  burial  in  our  church  in  sight  of 
everybody;  and  with  this  assurance  it  was 
taken  in  solemn  procession  and  depoflited 
in  a  box  of  teak  (teca),  which  is  a  wood  not 
subject  to  decay.  .  .  ."  —  *Sb«*a,  OrienU 
Conquist.  (1710),  ii.  265. 

[  „  "Of  many  of  the  roughest  thickets 
of  Damboos  and  of  the  largest  and  best  wood 
in  the  world,  that  is  teca.  — Oauto,  Dec.  VII. 
Bk.  vi.  ch.  6.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
all  the  ships  and  boats  made  either  by  Moors 
or  Gentiles  since  the  Portuguese  came  to 
India,  were  of  this  wood  which  came  from 
the  inexhaustible  forests  at  the  back  of 
Damaun.] 

1681.— Bontius  gives  a  tolerable  cut  of 
the  foliage,  &c.,  of  the  Teak- tree,  but 
writing  in  the  Archipelago  does  not  use 
that  name,  describing  it  under  the  title 
**  Qu^rcus  InduxL,  Kiati  Malaiis  dicta."— 
Lib.  vi.  cap.  16.  On  this  Rheede,  whoseplate 
of  the  tree  is,  as  usual,  excellent  {Hortta 
Malabaricut,  iv.  tab.  27),  observes  justly 
that  the  teak  has  no  resemblance  to  an  oak- 
tree,  and  also  that  the  Malay  name  is  not 
Eiaii  but  Jati:  Kiati  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
of  some  kind  growing  oat  of  Kayti-jaUj 
•Teak-wood. 


1644.  —  "HS  neetas  terras  de  Damam 
muyta  e  boa  madeyra  de  Teoa,  a  milhor  de 
toda  a  India,  e  tambem  de  muyta  parte  do 
mundo,  porque  com  ser  muy  fasil  ae  laurar 
he  perduravel,  e  particullarmente  nam  Ihe 
tocando  agoa." — Bocarro,  MS. 

1675. — "At  Cook-crow  we  parted  hence 
and  observed  that  the  Sheds  here  were  round 
thatched  and  lined  with  broad  Leaves  of 
Teke  (the  Timber  Ships  are  built  with)  in 
Fashion  of  a  Bee-hive." — iVi/er,  142. 

„  "...  Tek6  by  the  Portuguese, 
Soffwan  by  the  Moors,  is  the  firmest  Wood 
they  have  for  Building  ...  in  Height  th» 
lofty  Pine  exceeds  it  not,  nor  the  stuniy  Oak 
in  Bulk  and  Substance.  .  .  .  This  Prince  of 
the  Indian  Forest  was  not  so  attractive, 
though  mightily  glorious,  but  that  .  .  ." — 
Ibid.  178. 

1727. — "  Oundavee  is  next,  where  good 
Quantities  of  Teak  Timber  are  cut,  and 
exported,  being  of  excellent  Use  in  building 
of  Houses  or  Ships." — A.  Hamilton,  i.  178  : 
[ed.  1744]. 

1744.  —  "Teoka  is  the  name  of  costly 
wood  which  is  found  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Martaban  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which 
never  decays." — Zeidler,  Univ.  Lexicon^  s.v. 

1759. — "They  had  endeavoured  to  bum 
the  Teak  Timben  also,  but  they  lying  in  a 
gwampi/  place,  could  not  take  fire." — Capt. 
A  Ives,  Report  on  Lots  ofNegrais,  in  Dalrymple, 
i.  349. 

c.  1760. — "As  to  the  wood  it  is  a  sort 
called  Teak,  to  the  full  as  durable  as  oak." 
-^Orose,  i.  108. 

1777.  —  "  Experience  hath  long  since 
shewn,  that  ships  built  with  oak,  and  joined 
together  with  wooden  tninnels,  are  uy  no 
means  so  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  damp,  in  the  tropical 
latitudes  of  Asia,  as  the  ships  which  are 
built  in  India  of  tekewood,  and  bound  with 
iron  spikes  and  bolts." — Price's  Tracts,  \.  191. 

1793.— "The  teek  forests,  from  whence 
the  marine  yard  at  Bombay  is  furnished 
with  that  excellent  species  of  ship-timber, 
lie  along  the  western  side  of  the  Gaut  moun- 
tains ...  on  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Basseen.  ...  I  cannot  close  this  subject 
without  remarking  the  unpardonable  negli- 
gence we  are  guilty  of  in  delaying  to  build 
teak  ships  of  war  for  the  service  of  the 
Indian  seas." — Renntll,  Memoir,  8rd  ed.  260. 

[1800.— "Tayca,  Tedona  Jiobutta."--Bn- 
chanan,  Mysore,  i.  26.] 

TEE,  s.  The  metallic  decoration, 
generally  gilt  and  hung  with  tinkling 
bells,  on  tne  top  of  a  oagoba  in  Indo- 
Chinese  countries,  which  represents 
the  chatras  \cMiaUra8^  or  umbrellas 
which  in  ancient  times,  as  royal 
emblems,  crowned  these  structures. 
Burm.  hH%  *  an  umbrella.* 

1800.—".  .  .  In  particular  the  Tee,  or 
umbrella,  which,  composed  of  open  iron- work,. 
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<crowned  the  spire,  had  been  thrown  down." 
— SyvMty  i.  193. 

1855. — '* .  .  .  gleaming  in  its  white  plaster, 
with  numerous  pinnacles  and  tall  central 
spire,  we  had  seen  it  (Gaudapalen  Temple  at 
Pugan)  from  far  down  the  Irawadi  rising 
like  a  dim  vision  of  Milan  Cathedral.  .  .  . 
It  is  cruciform  in  plan  .  .  .  exhibiting  a 
massive  basement  with  porches,  and  rising 
above  in  a  pyramidal  gradation  of  terraces, 
crowned  by  a  spire  and  htee.  The  latter 
has  broken  from  its  stays  at  one  side,  and 
now  leans  over  almost  horizontally.  .  .  •" — 
IV«,  MUdon  ioAva,  1858,  p.  42. 

1876. — " ...  a  feature  known  to  Indian 
archaeologists  as  a  Tee.  .  .  ,*'—FerffU98ont 
Ind,  andEcut,  Archil.  64. 

TEEK,  adj.  Exact,  precise, 
punctual ;  abo  parsimonious,  [a  mean- 
ing which  Platts  does  not  record]. 
Used  in  N.  India.    Hind.  thik. 

[1848.— "They  all  feel  that  the  good  old 
•niU  of  right  (teek),  as  long  as  a  man  does 
his  duty  well,  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon." 
— O.  W,  Johtuont  Stranger  in  India,  i.  290.] 

tl878. — " ...  *  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  ex- 
planation to  the  magistrate,  and  the  return 
does  not  look  so  ihek'  (a  word  expressing 
all  excellence)."— Zi/et A <A«  ^To/kwiV,  i.  253.] 

TEEBUT,  TEEBTHA,  s.  Skt. 
and  Hind.  t%rt\  tirtha.  A  holy  place 
of  pilgrimage  and  of  bathing  for  the 
good  of  the  soul,  such  as  Hurdwar,  or 
the  confluence  at  TnOLg  (Allahabad). 

[1628.— "The  Gentiles  caU  it  Ramiarty 
that  is.  Holy  Water."— P.  deUa  ValU,  Hak. 
Soc.  ii.  206.J 

c.  1790. — "Au  temple  I'enfant  est  re9ue 
par  les  devedaschies  (DeVa-dasi)  des  mains 
de  ses  parens,  et  apr^s  1 'avoir  baign^e  dans 
le  tirtha  ou  ^tang  du  temple,  elles  lui  met- 
tent  des  vfttemens  neufs.  .  .  ." — HaafiuT, 
ii.  114. 

[1858.— "He  then  summoned  to  the  place 
no  less  than  three  croroB  and  half,  or  tnirty 
millions  and  half  of  teeznts,  or  angels  (nc) 
who  preside  each  over  his  special  place  of 
religious  worship." — Sleeman^  Joitmeythrough 
Oudk,  ii.  4.] 

TEHB,  TAIB,  &c.,  s.  The  wild 
goat  of  the  Himalaya ;  HernitragtLS 
jemlaicm,  Jerdon,  [Blanford,  Mam- 
inalia,  509].  In  Nepal  it  is  called 
jhdral.    (See  SUBBOW). 

TEJPAT,  s.  Hind,  tejpdt,  Skt.  teja- 
patra,  *  pungent  leaf.'  The  native 
name  for  maJabathmm. 

1833. — "Last  night  as  I  was  writing  a 
long  description  of  the  t6i-p&t,  the  leaf  of 
the  cinnamon-tree,  which  humbly  pickles 
beef,  leaving  the  honour  of  crowning  neroes 


to  the  Lavrus  ndnlis,  .  .  ." — WaMderim^iff 
a  Pilgrim^  i.  278. 

1872.  —  Tejp4t  is  mentioned  as  sold  Vy 
the  village  shopkeeper,  in  Oovinda  Soaiaikte, 
i.  223. 

(1)  TEUNGA,  n.p.  Hind.  Tilan- 
gdy  Skt.  Tailanga.  One  of  the  peopk 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Deccan,  and 
extending  to  the  coast,  often  called,  at 
least  since  the  Middle  Agea,  TUingdna 
or  Tilangdna,  sometimes  Tiling  or  Ji  i- 
ang.  Though  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
al)solutely  established  that  this  came 
from  a  form  Trilinga^  the  habitnal  ap-  j 
plication  of  Tri-Kaliiigoy  apparentiv  to 
the  same  r^on  which  in  later  days 
was  called  TilijDga,  and  the  example 
of  actual  use  of  Trilingcty  both  i»y 
Ptolemy  (though  he  carries  us  beyonJi 
the  Ganges)  and  by  a  Tibetan  author 
quoted  below,  do  make  this  a  reason- 
able supposition  (see  Bp.  Calduxir* 
Dravidian  Grammar,  2nd  ed.  Introd. 
pp.  30  9eqq.y  and  the  article  KLDIG  in 
this  book). 

A.D.  c.  160.— **T/>f7Xi;irror,  t6  ca2  Tpi- 
X 17701'  Boj-iXeior  .  .  ,  k.t.  X." — Ptoiemy^ 
vi.  2,  23. 

1309.—"  On  Saturday  the  10th  of  Shal)^ 
the  army  inarched  from  that  spot,  in  order 
that  the  imre  tree  of  Isl£m  mi^bt  be  planted 
and  flourish  in  the  soil  of  Tuxag,  and  the  • 
evil  tree  which  had  struck  its  roots  deep, 
might  be  torn  up  by  force.  .  .  .  When  the 
blessed  canopy  had  been  fixed  about  a  mile 
from  Arangal  (Warangal,  N.E.  of  Hydera- 
bad), the  tents  around  the  fort  were  pitched 
so  doselv  that  the  head  of  a  needle  could 
not  get  Detween  them." — Amtr  Khmsriy  in 
Eiliot,  iii.  80. 

1321.— "In  the  year  721  H.  the  Sultan 
(Ohiylbu-ddin)  sent  his  eldest  son,  Ulugfa 
Kh^  with  a  canopy  and  an  army  acainst 
Arangal  and  THUig"  —  Zid-vddin  Banl, 
7&u/.  231. 

c.  1335. — "For  every  mile  along  the  road 
there  are  three  dSwdt  (post  stations)  .  .  . 
and  so  the  road  continues  for  six  months* 
marching,  till  one  reaches  the  countries  of 
Tilixig  and  Ma'bar.  .  .  ."— i6i»  JBo/vIo,  iii 
192. 

,,  In  the  list  of  provinces  of  India 
under  the  Sultan  of  Delhi,  given  bv  Shihib> 
ud-din  Dimishkl,  we  find  both  Tidaa^  and 
Talanj,  probably  through  some  mistake.— 
Not.  et  ExU,  Pt  1.  170-171. 

0.  1590.— "Suba  Ber&r.  ...  Its  length 
from  Batala  (or  Patiala)  to  Bairigarii  is 
200  huroh  (or  kos) ;  its  breadth  from  to%r 
to  Hindia  180.  On  the  east  of  Bairagarh 
it  marches  with  Bastar ;  on  the  nrnth  with 
Hindia ;  on  the  south  with  TUiagiiia;  on  the 
west  with  Mahkarab&d.  .  .  .'*— .4fa  (orv.) 
i.  476 ;  [ed.  Jdrrett,  ii.  228 ;  and  see  230, 
237]. 
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1608.— *<  In  the  southern  lands  of  India 
since  the  day  when  the  Turushkas  (Turks, 
i.«.  Mahommedans)  conquered  Magadha, 
many  abodes  of  Learning  were  founded ; 
and  though  they  were  inconsiderable,  the 
continuance  of  instruction  and  exorcism  was 
without  interruption,  and  the  Pandit  who 
was  called  the  Son  of  Men,  dwelt  in  Kalinga, 
a  part  of  Trllinga.  "—rdmnaMa'*  B,  of 
Buddhism  (Germ.  ed.  of  Schiefner),  p.  264. 
See  also  116,  158,  166. 

c.  1614. — "Up  to  that  time  none  of  the 
zamlnddn  of  distant  lands,  such  as  the  H^j^ 
of  Tilang,  Pegu,  and  Malabar,  had  ventured 
upon  disobedience  or  rebellion." — Firishta^ 
in  ^//«o<,  vi.  649. 

1793._-'«Xellingana,  of  which  WarangoU 
was  the  capital,  comprehended  the  tract 
lying  between  the  Kistnah  and  Godavery 
Rivers,  and  east  of  Visiapour.  .  .  ."— 
RentielVi  Memoir,  3rd  ed.  p.  [cxi.] 


(2)  TELINGA,  9.  This  term  in 
the  18th  century  was  frequently  used 
in  Bengal  as  synonymous  with  sepoy, 
or  a  native  soldier  disciplined  and 
clothed  in  quasi-European  fashion, 
[and  is  still  commonly  used  by  natives 
to  indicate  a  sepoy  or  armed  policeman 
in  N.  India],  no  doubt  because  the 
first  soldiers  of  that  type  came  to 
Bengal  from  what  was  considered  to 
be  the  Telinga  country,  viz.  Madras. 

1758.—*' .  .  .  the  latter  commanded  a 
body  of  Hindu  soldiers,  armed  and  accoutred 
and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  of 
fighting  ;  I  mean  those  soldiers  that  are 
l>ecome  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Ta- 
lingas.'* — Seir  Mutaqherin,  ii.  92. 

c.  1760.—**.  .  .  Sepoys,  sometimes  called 
TelUxigaJI." — Orose,  in  his  Glossary^  see  vol. 
I.  xiv. 

1760.—**  300  Telingeefl  are  run  away,  and 
entered  into  the  Beerboom  Rajah's  service." 
—In  Long,  235  ;  see  also  236,  237,  and  (1761) 
p.  258,  *'Telliiiger8." 

c.  1765.— "Somro's  force,  which  amounted 
to  15  or  16  field-pieces  and  6000  or  7000  of 
those  foot  soldiers  called  TallnghaB,  and 
which  are  armed  with  flint  muskets,  and 
accoutred  as  well  as  disciplined  in  the  Frengki 
or  European  manner." — Sdr  Mutarjfierin,  iii. 
254. 

1786.—** .  .  .  Oardi  (see  OABDEE),  which 
is  now  the  general  name  of  Sipahies  all 
over  India,  save  Bengal  .  .  .  where  they  are 
stiled  Talixi|nM,  because  the  first  Sipahees 
that  cameinBengal  (and  they  were  imported 
in  1757  by  Colonel  Clive)  were  all  TalingaB 
or  TelougOOS  bom  .  .  .  speaking  hardly 
any  language  but  their  native.  .  .  ." — Note 
by  Tr.  of  Seir  Mvtaqfieriny  ii.  93. 

c.  1805.— **  The  battalions,  according  to 
the  old  mode  of  France,  were  called  after 
the  names  of  cities  and  forts.  .  .  .  The 
Telingas,  composed  mostly  of  Hindoos,  from 
Oudo,  were  disciplined  according  to  the 
3  M 


old  English  exercise  of  1780.  .  .  "—Sketch 
of  the  Regular  CorpSy  <fcc.,  in  Service  (^Native 
Princeif  by  Major  Lewis  Ferdinand  Smithy 
p.  60. 

1827.—**  You  are  a  Sahib  Angrerie.  .  .  . 
I  have  been  a  Telinga  ...  in  the  Compcmy's 
service,  and  have  eaten  their  salt.  I  will 
do  your  errand."— iSir  W,  Scott,  TheSurgemCi 
Daughter,  ch.  xiii. 

1883.  —  **We  have  heard  from  natives 
whose  grandfathers  lived  in  those  times, 
that  the  Oriental  portions  of  Olive's  army 
were  known  to  the  Bengalis  of  Nuddea  as 
Telingas,  because  they  came,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  him  from  Telin- 
gana  or  Madras,"— 5a/y,  Review,  Jan.  29, 
p.  120. 

TELOOGOO,  n.p.  The  first  in 
point  of  diffusion,  and  the  second  in 
culture  and  copiousness,  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  languages  of  the  Indian  Penin- 
sula. It  is  "  spoken  all  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  tne  Peninsula,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pulicat"  (24  m.  N.  of 
Maaras)  "where  it  supersedes  Tamil, 
to  Chicacole,  where  it  begins  to  yield  to 
the  Oriya  (see  00RI7A),  and  inland  it 
prevails  as  far  as  the  eastern  lx)undary 
of  the  Maratha  country  and  Mysore, 
including  within  its  range  the  *  Ceded 
Districts'  and  Karndl  (see  iRrSNOOLX 
a  considerable  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  .  .  .  and  a  portion  of 
the  Nacpdr  country  and  Gondv&na" 
{Bp.  GcuatoeWs  Dravid,  Gram.  Introd. 
p.  29).  Telugu  is  the  name  given  to 
the  language  of  the  people  themselves 
(other  forms  being,  according  to  Bp. 
Caldwell,  Telunga,  Telinga,  Tailinga, 
Tenngo,  and  Tenangu),  as  the  lan- 
guage of  Telingana  (see  TELIliTiA  (1)). 
It  is  this  language  (as  appears  in  tne 
passage  from  Fryer)  that  used  to  be,' 
perhaps  sometimes  is,  called  Gkntoo 
at  Maaras.    [Also  see  BADEOA.] 

1673.— -"Their  Language  they  call  gener- 
ally Chsnta  .  .  .  the  peculiar  name  of  their 
speech  is  Telinga."— ^ry«r,  33. 

1793.— ''The  Tellinga  language  is  said 
to  be  in  use,  at  present,  from  the  River 
Pennar  in  the  Camatic,  to  Orissa,  along 
the  coast,  and  inland  to  a  very  considerable 
diatATice.  —Rennell,  Memoir,  3rd  ed.  p.  [cxi]. 

TEMBOOL,  Betel-leaf.  Skt.  tdm- 
bula,  adopted  in  Pers.  as  tdmbul,  and 
in  Ar.  al'tamhuL  Fit  gives  its  name 
to  the  Tambolis  or  Tamolis,  sellers  of 
betel  in  the  N.  Indian  bazars.] 

1298.— "All  the  people  of  this  city,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  India,  have  a  custom  of 
perpetually  keeping  in  the  mouth  a  certain 
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leaf  caU«d  Tonlnil.  .  .  ."—Marco  Polo,  ii. 
868. 

1496.—'*  And  he  held  in  hia  left  hand  a 
very  great  cup  of  gpld  as  high  as  a  half 
almvde  pot  .  .  .  into  which  he  spat  a 
certain  herb  which  the  men  of  this  country 
chew  for  solace,  and  which  herb  they  call 
fttambor." — Roteiro  de  V.da  Oama,  59. 

1510.—*'  He  also  eats  certain  loayes  of 
herbs,  which  are  like  the  leaves  of  the  sour 
orange,  called  by  some  tamboU."— Fur- 
eAano,  110. 

1568.  —  "Only  you  should  know  that 
Avicenna  calls  the  betre  (Betel)  tembnl, 
which  seems  a  word  somewhat  corrupted, 
since  everybody  pronounces  it  tambol,  ana 
not  Umbul." — Oarcia,  f.  97h. 

TENASSEBIM,  n.p.  A  city  and 
territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Further  India.  It  belonged  to  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu,  and  fell 
with  that  to  Ava.  When  we  took 
from  the  latter  the  provinces  east  and 
south  of  the  Delta  of  the  Irawadi, 
after  the  war  of  1824-26,  these  were 
officially  known  as  "  the  Martaban  and 
Tenasserim  Province,''  or  often  as 
"the  Tenasserim  Provinces."  AVe 
have  the  name  probably  from  the 
Malay  form  Tana$aru  We  do  not 
know  to  what  language  the  name 
orimnally  belongs.  The  Burmese  call 
it  Ta-nen-tkd-ri.  ["  The  name  Tenas- 
serim (Malay  Tanah-sart)^  'the  land 
of  happiness  or  delight,'  was  long  ago 
given  oy  the  Malays  to  the  Burma 
province,  which  still  keeps  it,  the 
Burmese  corruption  being  Tanang-sari" 
(Gray,  on  Pyrard  de  Juavaly  quoted 
below).] 

c.  1480. — *'  Relicta  Taprobane  ad  urbem 
Thenasserim  supra  ostium  fluvii  eodem 
nomine  vocitati  diebus  XVl  tempestate 
actus  est.  Quae  regio  et  elephantis  et  ver* 
zano  (bnudl-wood)  abundat.^'— iV^ic.  Contij 
in  Poggxo  de  Var,  Fort.  lib.  iv. 

1442.— ''The  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  Ocean  come  thither  (to  Hormuz) 
from  the  countries  of  Chin  (China), 
Javah,  Bang&la.  the  cities  of  Zirbftd(q.v.),  of 
Tenaseri,  of  Sokotara,  of  Shjohrinao  (see 
SAJEtNAU),  of  the  Isles  of  Dlwah  Mahal 
(Maldives)."— ^^tfur-rozedX',  in  Not,  et  ExU, 
xiv.  429. 

1498.— "Tena^ar  is  peopled  by  Christians, 
and  the  Kinf  is  also  a  Christian  ...  in  this 
land  is  much  brasyll,  which  makes  a  fine 
vermilion,  as  good  as  the  grain,  and  it  costs 
here  8  cruzados  a  bahar,  whilst  in  Quayro 
(Cairo)  it  costs  60  ;  also  there  is  here  aloes- 
wood,  but  not  much." — Roteiro  de  V.  da 
Oama,  110. 

1501.— Tanaser  appears  in  the  list  of 
places  in  the  East  Indies  of  which  Amerigo 
Vespucci  had  heard  from  the  Portuguese 


fleet  at  C.  Verde.    Printed  in  Baldelli Bom* 
II  MilioiUf  pp.  Uii.  seqq. 

1506.— "At  TmMMBX  grows  all  the  vtrzi 
fbraill),  smd  it  costs  if  ducats  th«  baar 
(bahar),  equal  to  4  htnian.  This  place, 
though  on  the  coast,  is  on  the  maiiilanri. 
The  King  is  a  Gentile ;  and  thence  come 
pepper,  cinnamon,  galanga,  camphor  that 
18  eaten,  and  camphor  that  is  not  eaten.  . .  . 
This  is  indeed  the  first  mart  of  spices  in 
India."  —  Leonardo  Ca*  Mauety  in  Arckit. 
Star.  lUU,  p.  28. 

1510.— "The  city  of  TamaMari  is  situated 
near  the  sea,  etc."— FarMano,  196.  This 
adventurer's  account  of  Tenasserim  is  an 
imposture.  He  describes  it  by  implicatioci 
as  in  India  Proper,  somewhere  to  the  north 
of  CoromandeL 

1516.—"  And  from  the  Kingdom  of  Peiga 
as  far  as  a  city  which  has  a  seaport,  and  is 
named  Tanaserr,  there  are  a  hundred 
leagues.  .  .  ."— ^or&oM,  188. 

1.568.—"  The  Pilot  told  vs  that  wee  were 
by  his  altitude  not  farre  from  a  citie  called 
Tanasary,  in  the  Einffdom  of  Pegu."— C 
Fredtnie,  in  HakL  ii.  350.    See  Laneader, 

c.  1590.—"  In  Kamhayai  (Cambay)  a  N&- 

huda  (Naooda)  gets  800  R In  F^  and 

Datanasari,  he_gets  half  as  much  again  as 
in  Camboy." — ^ia,  i.  281. 

[1598.—"  Betweene  two  Idandes  the  coast 
runneth  inwards  like  a  bow,  wherein  lyeth 
the  towne  of  Tanaaaaiien."— £<iucAoe«a, 
Hak.  Soc.  i.  103.  In  the  same  psig« 
he  writes  Tanaasaria. 

[1608.— "The  small  quantities  they  have 
here  come  from  TfinnaBlwyft  "—  T^'^rrrr. 
Letterij  i.  22. 

[c.  1610.— "Some  Indiana  caU  it  (Ceylon) 
Tenaairin,  signifying  land  of  delights,  or 
earthly  paradise,  —/^ynmf  de  Larai,  iL  140, 
with  Gray*s  note  (HaW.  Soc.)  quoted  above.] 

1727.  —  "  Mr.  Samuel  White  was  made 
Shawbandaar  (Sliabimder)or  Custom-Master 
at  Merjee  (Hergoi)  and  Tuiaoatin,  and 
Captain  Williams  was  Admiral  of  the  King's 
Navy."— ^.  Hamilton,  u.  64  ;  [od.  1744]. 

1783.-"Tanna«6riin.  .  .  r—Forrai  F. 

to  Mergui,  4. 

TEBAI,  TEBTE,  s.    Hind,  ionfl, 

*  moist    (land)'    from  tavy  *  moist'  or 

*  green.'  [Others,  however,  connect  it 
with  taroj  tala,  *  beneath  (the  EUma- 
laya).n  The  term  is  specially  applied 
to  a  belt  of  marshy  and  jungly  land 
which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  north  of  the  Ganges,  being 
that  zone  in  which  the  moisture  which 
has  sunk  into  the  talus  of  porous 
material  exudes.  A  tract  on.  the 
south  side  of  the  Ganges,  now  part 
of  Bhagalpur,  was  also  formerly  known 
as  the  JUiigle-teiTy  (q.v.). 

1793.^— "Hellonra,  thongh  standin^^  verr 
little  below  the -level  of  Cheeria  Ghat's  top 
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is  neyertheleas  comprehended  in  the  Tnrxy 
or  TmiTaiii  of  Nepaul  .  .  .  Toiryaal  pro- 
perly signifies  low  marshy  lands,  and  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  flats  lying  below 
the  hills  in  the  interior  of  Nepaul,  as  well 
as  the  low  tract  bordering  immediately  on 
tiie  Company's  northern  frontier." — Atrk- 
jxUrici'i  Nepaul  (1811),  p.  40. 

1824. — "  Mr.  Boulderson  said  he  was  sorry 
to  learn  from  the  raja  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  unhealthy  season  of  the  Terrai  yet 
oyer  ...  I  asked  Mr.  B.  if  it  were  true 
that  the  monkeys  forsook  these  woods 
during  the  unwholesome  months.  He 
answered  that  not  the  monkeys  only,  but 
eyerything  which  had  the  breath  of  life 
instinctiyely  deserts  them  from  the  be- 
ginning of  April  to  October.  The  tigers  go 
up  to  uie  hills,  the  antelopes  and  wild  ho^s 
make  incursions  into  the  oultiyated  plain 
.  .  .  and  not  so  much  as  a  bird  can  be  heard 
or  seen  in  the  frightful  solitude." — Heber^ 
ed.  1844,  250-251. 

[The  word  is  used  as  an  adj.  ta 
describe  a  severe  form  of  malarial 
fever,  and  also  a  sort  of  double  felt 
hat,  worn  when  the  sun  is  not  so 
powerful  as  to  require  the  use  of  a 
Bola  topee. 

[1879. — *'  Remittent  has  been  called  Jungle 
Fever,  Tend  Feyer,  Bens^al  Feyer,  Ac, 
from  the  locality  in  which  it  originated. 
.  .  ,"—Moore^  Family  Mtd.  for  Jndia,  211.* 

[1880.— ''A  Terai  hat  is  sufficient  for  a 
Collector."— ^/i  J5a4a,  86.] 

THAEOOB,  s.  Hind,  tkdkury  from 
Skt.  thakkuroj  *an  idol,  a  deity.'  Used 
as  a  term  of  respect,  Lord,  Master,  &c., 
but  with  a  variety  of  specific  applica- 
tions, of  which  the  most  familiar  is  as 
the  style  of  Bajput  nobles.  It  is  also 
in  some  parts  the  honorific  designation 
of  a  barber,  after  the  odd  fashion  which 
styles  a  tailor  A:^^i/a  (see  CALEEFA)  ;  a 
hAiMlj  jama^-ddr  (see  JEHADAB) ;  a 
sweeper,  mehtar.  And  in  Bengal  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Brahman  family,  which 
its  members  have  Anglicised  as  Taaore^ 
of  whom  several  have  been  men  of  char- 
acter and  note,  the  best  known  being 
Dwarkanath  Tagore,  "  a  man  of  liberal 
opinions  and  enterprising  character" 
{tVilgon)y  who  died  m  London  in  1840. 

[c.  1610.— "The  nobles  in  blood  (in  the 
Maldiyes)  add  to  their  name  Taconrou."— 
Pyrard  de  Laval,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  217. 

ri798.— "The  Thacur  (so  Rajput  chief- 
tains  are  called)  was  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards,  except  the  sacrificial  thread  or 
scarf  on  his  shoulders  and  a  turban  on  his 
head."— L.  of  Cofebrooke,  462. 

[1881.— "After  the  sons  have  gone  to 
their  respective  offices,  the  mother  changing 


her  clothes  retires  into  the  thaLkarghar  (the 
place  of  worship),  and  goes  through  her 
morning  service.  .  .  ." — S,  C.  Bote,  The 
Hindoos  as  they  are,  13.] 

THEEMANTIDOTE,  s.  This 
learned  word  ^"heat-antidote")  was 
applied  originally,  we  believe,  about 
1830-32  to  the  invention  of  the  instru- 
ment which  it  designates,  or  rather  to 
the  application  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  in  fact  a  winnowing  machine 
fitted  to  a  window  aperture,  and  in- 
cased in  wet  tatties  (q.v.),  so  as  to 
drive  a  current  of  cooled  air  into  a 
house  during  hot,  dry  weather.  We 
have  a  dim  remembrance  that  the  in- 
vention was  ascribed  to  Dr.  Spilsbury. 

1831.— "To  the  21st  of  June,  this  op- 
pressive weather  held  its  sway;  our  oniy 
consolation  grapes,  iced-water,  and  the 
thermantidote,  which  answers  admirably, 
almost  too  well,  as  on  the  22d.  I  was  laid 
up  with  rheumatic  fever  and  lumbago, 
occasioned  ...  by  standing  or  sleeping 
before  it." — Wandtringtqfa  Pilgrim^  i.  208. 

[Mrs  Parkes  saw  for  the  first  time  a  ther- 
mantidote at  Cawnpore  in  » 1830.  —  Ibid. 
i.  134.] 

1840.—".  .  .  The  thermometer  at  112* 
all  day  in  our  tents,  notwithstanding  tatties, 
phermantidotes,*  and  every  possible  in- 
vention that  was  likely  to  lessen  the  stifling 
heat"— 0«6am«,  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  132. 

1853. — " .  .  .  then  came  punkahs  by  day, 
and  next  punkahs  by  night,  and  then  tatties, 
and  then  thenn-antidotes,  till  at  last  May 
came  round  again,  and  found  the  unhappy 
Anfflo-Indian  world  once  more  surrounded 
with  all  the  necessary  but  uncomfortable 
sweltering  panoply  of  the  hot  weather."- 
OakJUldTi.  263-4. 

1878.— "They  now  began  (c.  1840)  to 
have  the  benefit  of  thexmantidotes.  which 
however  were  first  introduced  in  1881 ;  the 
name  of  the  inventor  is  not  recorded."— 
Calcutta  Rev,  cxxiv.  718. 

1880. — ".  .  .  low  and  heavy  punkahs 
swin^  overhead ;  a  sweet  breathing  of  wet 
hhaskhat  grass  comes  out  of  the  thenn- 
antidote.^— &r  AH  Baha,  112. 

THUG,  s.  Hind,  thag,  Mahr.  thak, 
Skt.  stJuiga,  *a  cheat,  a  swindler.* 
And  this  is  the  only  meaning  given 
and  illustrated  in  R  Drummond's 
Illustrations  of  Gvaerattee,  &c.  (1808). 
But  it  has  acquired  a  specific  meaning, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  more  pre- 
cisely  or   tersely   than   by    Wilson : 

♦  This  book  was  printed  in  England,  whilst  the 
author  was  in  India ;  doubtless  he  was  Innocent 
of  this  quaint  error. 
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"Latterly  applied  to  a  robber  and 
assassin  of  a  peculiar  class,  who  sally- 
ing forth  in  a  gang  .  .  .  and  in  the 
character  of  wayfarers,  either  on 
business  or  pilgrimage,  fall  in  with 
other  travellers  on  the  road,  and 
having  gained  their  confidence,  take  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  stranclinc 
them  by  throwing  their  handkercnie£ 
round  their  necks,  and  then  plunder- 
ing them  and  burying  their  lx)dies." 
The  proper  specific  designation  of 
these  criminala  was  pluxrmgar  or 
phdiisigar,  from  phansi,  *  a  noose.' 

According  to  Mackenzie  (in  As,  Res, 
xiii.)  the  existence  of  gangs  of  these 
murderers  was  unknown  to  Europeans 
till  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799,  when  about 
100  were  apprehended  in  Bangalore. 
But  Fryer  had,  a  century  earlier,  de- 
scribed a  similar  gaug  caueht  and 
executed  near  Surat.  The  PKarmgars 
(under  that  name^  figured  prominently 
in  an  Anglo-Indian  novel  called,  we 
think,  "  The  English  in  India,"  which 
one  of  the  present  writers  read  in  early 
boyhood,  but  cannot  now  trace.  It 
must  have  been  published  between 
1826  and  1830. 

But  the  name  of  Thtig  ferst  became 
thoroughlv  familiar  not  merely  to  that 
part  of  the  British  public  taking  an 
interest  in  Indian  affairs,  but  even  to 
the  mass  of  Anglo-Indian  society, 
through  the  publication  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Sleeman's  book  ^^Raina- 
seeana;  or  a  Vocabulary  of  the  peculiar 
language  used  by  the  Thugs,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Appendix,  descriptive 
of  that  Fraternity,  and  of  the  Measures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Government  of  India  for 
its  Suppression,"  Calcutta,  1836;  and 
by  an  article  on  it  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  RevieWy  for  Jan.  1837, 
(Ixiv.  357),  One  of  Col.  Meadows 
Taylor's  Indian  romances  ahio,  Memoirs 
of  a  Thug  (1839),  has  served  to  make 
the  name  and  system  familiar.  The 
suppression  of  tlie  system,  for  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
brought  to  an  end,  was  organised  in  a 
masterly  way  by  Sir  W.  (then  Capt.) 
Sleeman,  a  wise  and  admirable  man, 
under  the  government  and  support 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  (The 
question  of  the  Thugs  and  Uieir 
modem  successors  has  been  a^in  dis- 
cussed in  the  Quarftrhj  Ber\€X0y  Oct. 
1901.] 


c.  1665.—"  Les  Voleun  de  oe  pais-lk  soat 
lea  plus  adroits  dii  moade ;  ila  ont  Tisac* 
d'un  certain  lasset  k  noeud  oooUuit,  quLs 
savent  jetter  si  subtilement  an  ool  d'ca 
homme,  quand  ib  soiit  k  sa  port^  qn'Os 
ne  le  manquent  jamais ;  en  sorte  q^'en  im 
moment  lis  I'^tranglent  .  .  /' &c. — Thsr^mU, 
V.  128. 

1673.  — '*Thev  were  Fifteen,  aU  of  & 
Gang,  who  usea  to  lurk  under  Het^es  in 
narrow  Lanes,  and  as  they  found  Oppor- 
tunity, by  a  Device  of  a  Weight  tied  to  a 
Cotton  Bow-string  made  of  Guts,  .  .  .  thej 
used  to  throw  it  upon  Paasengen,  so  that 
winding  it  about  their  Necks,  they  palled 
them  from  their  Beasts  and  dragging  them 
upon  the  Ground  strangled  them,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  what  they  had  .  .  . 
they  were  sentenced  to  Lex  Taiionts,  to  be 
hang'd;  wherefore  being  delivered  to  the 
Gatunl  or  Sheriff's  Men,  they  led  them  two 
Miles  with  Ropes  round  their  Necto  to 
some  Wild  Date-trees :  In  their  way  thither 
they  were  chearful,  and  went  singing,  and 
smoaking  Tobacco  ...  as  jolly  as  if  going: 
to  a  Wedding;  and  the  ^oung  Lad  nL>T 
ready  to  be  tied  up,  boasted,  'niat  though 
he  were  not  14  Years  of  Age,  he  had  kilkd 
his  Fifteen  Men.  .  .  ."— /Vyer,  97. 

1785. — **  Several  men  were  taken  up  for 
a  most  cruel  method  of  robbery  and  murder, 
practised  on  travellers,  by  a  tribe  called 
phanfleegom,  or-  stranglers  .  .  .  under  the 
pretence  of  travelling  the  same  way,  they 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  stnmgers 
share  their  sweetmeats,  and  pay  them  other 
HtUe  attentions,  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  suddenly  throwing  a  rope  round  their 
necks  with  a  slip-knot,  by  which  they 
dexterously  contrive  to  strangle  them  on 
the  spot."— iV6«,  Or,  Mem.ir.  18;  TSnd 
ed.  ii.  897]. 

1808.— ''Phanaeeo.  A  term  of  abuse  in 
Guzerat,  applied  also,  truly,  to  thieves  or 
robbers  who  strangle  children  in  secret  or 
travellers  on  the  road."  —  R,  Dntmmojuiy 
IllvstnUion^  8.v. 

1820. — "In  the  more  northern  parts  of 
India  these  murderers  are  called  TlMgB, 
signifying  deceivers."- il#.  As.  ziiL  250L 

1828.—"  The  Thvgl  are  composed  of  all 
castes,  Mahommedans  even  were  admitted : 
but  the  great  minority  are  Hindus ;  and 
among  these  the  Brahmins,  chiefly  of  the 
Bundelcund  tribes,  are  in  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  generally  direct  the  opera- 
tions of  the  different  bands."  —  Maleoftn. 
Central  India,  ii.  187. 

1831.— "The  inhabitants  of  Jubbulpofe 
were  this  momingassembled  to  witness  the 
execution  of  25  THlllgi.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  ^ugi  in  the  neighbouring  countries  is 
enormous;  115,  I  believe,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  which  25  were  executed,  and  the 
remainder  are  to  be  transported  ;  and  report 
says  there  are  as  many  m  Saucer  Jafl.**— 
Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrimj  i.  201-202. 

1848.  — "It  is  by  the  command,  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  most 
powerful  goddesses   that  the  nn^s  join 
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themselves  to  the  unsuspecting  traveller, 
make  friends  with  him,  slip  the  noose 
round  his  neck,  plunge  their  Knives  in  his 
eyes,  hide  him  in  the  earth,  and  divide  his 
money  and  haggage." — Macaulayy  Spetck  on, 
Oaiet  of  Samnauth, 

1874.— "If  a  Thng  makes  strangling  of 
travellers  a  part  of  his  religion,  we  do  not 
allow  him  tne  free  exercise  of  it." — W. 
Newmauy  in  Fortnightly  Rev.^  N.S.  xv.  181. 

[Tavernier  writea  :  "  The  remainder 
of  the  people,  who  do  not  belong  to 
either  of  these  four  castes,  are  called 
Pauzecaur"  This  word  Mr.  Ball  (ii. 
186)  suggests  to  be  equivalent  to  either 
paiiah  or  phansigar.  Here  he  is  in 
error.  Pauzecaur  is  really  Skt.  Pancha- 
Gauda^  the  five  classes  of  northern 
Bralimans,  for  which  see  WiUwi^ 
{Indian  Caste^  ii.  124  ^e^?.)*] 

TIBET,  n.p.  The  general  name  of 
the  vast  and  lofty  table-land  of  which 
the  Himalaya  forms  the  southern 
marginal  range,  and  which  may  be 
said  roughly  to  extend  from  the  Indus 
ellx)w,  N.  W.  of  Kashmir,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Sining-fu  in  Kansuh  (see  SLINO) 
and  to  Tatsienlu  on  the  borders  of 
Szechuen,  the  last  a  distance  of  1800 
miles.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure,  but  it  came  to  Europe  from 
the  Mahommedans  of  Western  Asia ; 
its  earliest  appearance  being  in  some 
of  the  Arab  Geographies  of  the  9th 
century. 

Names  suggestive  of  Tibet  are  indeed 
used  by  the  Chinese.  The  original 
form  of  these  (according  to  our  friend 
Prof.  Terrien  de  la  Couperie^  was 
Tu-pot;  a  name  which  is  traced  to  a 
j)rince  so  called,  whose  family  reigned 
at  Liang-chau,  north  of  the  Yellow  R. 
(in  mooern  Kansuh),  but  who  in  the 
6th  century  was  driven  far  to  the 
south-west,  and  established  in  eastern 
Til>et  a  State  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tu-pot,  afterwards  corrupted 
into  Tu-poh  and  Tu-fan.  We  are 
always  on  ticklish  ground  in  dealing 
with  derivations  from  or  through  the 
Chinese.  But  it  is  doubtless  possible, 
perhaps  even  probable,  that  these 
names  passed  into  the  western  form 
Tibet,  through  the  communicaticm  of 
the  Arabs  in  Turkestan  with  the 
tribes  on  their  eastern  border.  This 
may  have  some  corroboration  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  name  Tibet,  or  some 
proximate  form,  among  the  Mongols, 
as  we  may  gather  both  from  Carpini 


and  Rubruck  in  the  13th  century 
(quoted  below),  and  from  Sanang 
Setzen,  and  the  Mongol  version  of  the 
Bodhimor  several  hundred  years  later. 
These  latter  write  the  name  (as  repre- 
sented by  I.  J.  Schmidt),  Tiibet  and 
TobOt. 

[c.  590.—'' Tobbat."  See  under  INDIA.] 
851.— ''On  this  side  of  China  are  the 
countries  of  the  Taghazghaz  and  the  Eh&- 
kan  of  Tibbat ;  and  that  is  the  termination 
of  China  on  the  side  of  the  Turks." — 
Relation,  kc,  tr.  par  Reinaud,  pt.  i.  p.  60. 

c.  880. — "Quand  un  stranger  arrive  au 
Tibet  (aZ-Tibbat),  il  ^prouve,  sans  pouvoir 
s'en  rendre  oompte,  un  sentiment  de  gaiety 
et  de  bien  6tre  qui  persiste  jusqu'au 
depart."— /6n  KhurdOdba,  in  J,  As.  Ser.  vi. 
torn.  V.  522. 

c.  910.— "The  country  in  which  lives  the 
goat  which  produces  the  musk  of  China, 
and  that  which  produces  the  musk  of 
Tibbat  are  one  and  the  same;  only  the 
Chinese  get  into  their  hands  the  goats 
which  are  nearest  their  side,  and  the  i>eopIe 
of  Tibbat  do  likewise.  The  superiority  of 
the  musk  of  Tibbat  over  that  of  China  is 
due  to  two  causes ;  first,  that  the  musk- 
goat  on  the  Tibbat  side  of  the  frontier 
finds  aromatic  plants,  whilst  the  tracts  on 
the  Chinese  side  only  produce  plants  of  a 
common  ldJid."—Rel(ition,  kc,  pt.  2,  pp. 
114-116. 

c.  930. — "This  country  has  been  named 
Tibbat  because  of  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Himyarites,  the  word  thabat  signify- 
ing to  fix  or  establish  oneself.  That  etymo- 
logy is  the  most  likely  of  all  that  have  been 
proposed.  And  it  is  thus  that  Di'bal,  son  of 
AU-al-Khuz&'I,  vaunts  this  fact  in  a  poem, 
in  which  when  disputing  with  Al-Kumair 
he  exalts  the  descendants  of  Katlan  above 
those  of  Nizoar,  saying : 
"  Tis  they  who  have  been  famous  by  their 
writings  at  the  gate  of  Merv, 

And  who  were  writers   at  the   gate  of 
Chin, 

Tis  they  who  have  bestowed  on  Samar- 
kand the  name  of  Shamr, 

And  who  have  transported  thither   the 
Tibetans"  (^^Tubbatlna).* 

Mcu'Udl,  i.  352. 

c.  976.— "From  the  sea  to  Tibet  is  4 
months'  journey,  and  from  the  sea  of  Fars 
to  the  country  of  Kanaui  is  8  months' 
journey." — Ibn  Hauhal,  in  Elliot,  i.  33. 


*  This  refers  to  an  Arab  legend  that  Samarkand 
was  founded  in  very  remote  times  by  Tobba'-al- 
Akbar,  Himyarite  King  of  Yenvn,  (see  t.g.  Edriti, 
by  Jaubcrt.  ii.  198),  and  the  following:  "The 
author  of  tne  Treaiite  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth 
says  on  this  subject:  "This  is  what  was  told  me 
by  Abu-Bakr-Dimashkl— '  1  have  seen  over  the 
peat  gate  of  Samarkand  an  iron  tablet  bearing  an 
inscription,  which,  according  to  the  people  of  the 
place,  was  engraveid  in  Himvarite  characters,  and 
as  an  old  tradition  related,  had  been  the  work  of 

"Tobba. —Skihiibwidln  Dimcuhkl,  In  Net.  tt  Kxt. 

xiii.  264. 
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c.  1020.— ''Bhtftesar  is  the  first  city  on 
the  borders  of  Tibet.  There  the  language, 
ooetome,  and  appearance  of  the  people  are 
different.  Thence  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountaini  of  which  we  sppke  ...  is  a 
distance  of  20  parasangs.  From  the  top  of 
it  Tibet  looks  red  and  Hind  black."— J/- 
BiiUnl,  in  JSllivl,  i.  57. 

1075. — **  ToD  fi6(rxov,  5iA<f>opa  etdji  tUrlv  • 
&v  6  Kpelmav  ylrerai  iv  ttSKci  tu^I  to\i>  toG 
Xopda-yj  dyaroXiicor^/M,  Xe70/A^i7TovirdTa* 
(<m  ^  r^p  XP^^  inr^avOon'  •  tovtov  di 
IfWToy  6  drb  r^$  ^IvSidi  fi€TaK0fu^6fi€P<ys  * 
^irei  Si  iirl  t6  fieXdyrepoy  •  xal  to&tov  rdXir 
inroiciirrepos  6  diro  rwv  ^Ipwy  dy6fieyos  * 
irdyres  Se  i¥  dfxt^aXif  dToyevpQvrai  l^'tbov 
TUfbs  fioyoKipuTOi  ^idyurrov  6fioi6v  SopKdSoi.** 
^Symeon  Sethj  quotisd  by  Bochartf  Hieroz, 
III.  xxvi. 

1165.— '*  This  prince  is  called  in  Arabic 
Snltan-al-Fars-al-lK^kbar  .  .  .  and  his  empire 
extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Shat-al-Arab 
to  the  City  of  Samarkand  .  .  .  and  reaches 
as  far  as  Thibet,  in  the  forests  of  which 
country  that  quadruped  is  found  which 
yields  the  musk."  —  RaJtUn  Benjamin,  in 
WrigfU's  Early  Travels,  106. 

c.  1200.— 
*^  He  went  from  Hindustan  to  the  Tibat- 
land.  .  .  . 

From  Tibat  he  entered  the  boundaries  of 
Chin." 

SUcandapr   Ndmah,   E.T.    by    Copt, 
H.  W.  Clarke,  R.E.,  p.  685. 

1247.  —  ''Et  dum  reyerteretur  exercitus 
ille,  videlicet  Mongalorum,  venit  ad  terram 
Buri-Thabet,  quos  bello  vicerunt :  qui  sunt 
pagani.  Qui  consuetudinem  mirabilem  imo 
potius  miserabilem  habent:  quia  oum  ali- 
cu jus  pater  humanae  naturae  debitum  aolrit, 
omnem  congregant  parentelam  ut  oomedant 
eum,  dcut  nobis  dioebatur  pro  oerto." — 
Joan,  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  Itec,  de  Voyages, 
iv.  658. 

1258.- **Post  istos  sunt  Tebet,  homines 
solentes  comedere  parentes  suos  defunctos, 
ut  causa  pietatis  non  faoerent  aliud  se- 
pulchnim  eis  nisi  viscera  sua." — Rvbruq.  in 
lieeiteil  de  Voyages,  &c.  iv.  289. 

1298. — "Tebet  est  une  grandisime  pro- 
vence  qve  lengajes  ont  por  elles,  et  sunt 
^dres.  ...  II  sunt  maint  grant  laironz  .  .  . 
il  sunt  man  custum^s ;  il  ont  grandismes 
ohems  mastin  qe  sunt  ffrant  come  asnes  et 
sunt  mout  buen  a  prendre  bestes  sauvajes." 
— Marco  Polo,  Geog.  Text.  ch.  cxvi. 

1330. — *  *  Passando  questa  pro  vincia  grande 
perveni  a  un  altro  gran  regno  che  si  chiama 
Tibet,  ch'ene  ne  confini  d  India  ed  e  tutta 
al  gran  Cane  ...  la  gente  di  questa  con- 
trada  dimora  in  tende  che  sono  fatte  di 
feltri  neri.^  La  principale  cittade  h  fatta 
tutta  di  pietre  bianohe  e  nere.  e  tutte  le 
vie  lastricate.  In  questa  cittaae  dimora  il 
Atassi  (Abassi?)  che  viene  a  dire  in  nostro 
modo  il  Papi." — Fr,  Odorico,  Palatine  MS., 
in  Cathay,  ko.  App.  p.  Ixi. 

c.  1340.— "The  said  mountain  {Kardchll, 
the  Himalaya)  extends  in  length  a  space  of 


3  months'  journey,  and  at  the  baae  is  the 
country  of  Thabbat,  which  has  tiie  ante- 
lopes which  give  musk." — Ibn  Batuta^  m, 
488-439. 

TICAL,  a.  This  (ttkar)  is  a  word 
which  has  long  been  in  use  by  foreign 
traders  to  Burma,  for  the  quasi- 
standard  weight  of  ^uncoined)  current 
silver,  and  is  still  in  general  use  in 
B.  Burma  as  applied  to  that  value. 
This  weight  is  by  the  Burmese  them- 
selves called  hfaty  and  is  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  viflS  (q.v.X  heing  thus 
equivalent  to  about  1|  rupee  in  value. 
Tne  ori^n  of  the  word  tiMl  is  doubt- 
ful. Sir  A.  Phayre  suggests  that 
possibly  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Burmese  words  ta-kyat^  *'one  kyat,"* 
On  the  other  hand  perhans  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  word  may  have 
represented  the  Indian  takd  (see 
TUCKA).  The  word  is  also  uaed  by 
traders  to  Siam.  •  But  there  likewise 
it  is  a  foreign  term ;  the  Siamese  word 
being  bat.  In  Siam  the  tikal  is  accord- 
ing to  Crawf  urd  a  silver  coin,  as  well 
as  a  weight  equivalent  to  225^  gr& 
English.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
short  cylinder  of  silver  bent  double, 
and  bearinff  two  stamps,  thus  half-wav 
between  Uie  Burmese  buUion  and 
proper  coin.* 

[1654.— "TioalB."  See  MACAO  b.  Abo 
see  VI8S.] 

1585.  —  "  Auuertendod  che  vna  6tse  di 
peso  h  per  40  once  Venetiane,  e  ogni  hise 
6  teocali  cento,  e  vn  gito  val  taeoali  25, 
e  vn  aboeeo  val  tecoall  m."— <?.  Balbi  Cm 
Pegu),  f .  108. 

[1615.— **aoth  to  the  value  of  six  cattes 
(Ca«^)  lees  three  tiggalls."— Foiler,  Letters, 

[1689. —  "Four  Ticata  make  a  Tavl 
(Ttub\y*'-Manddslo,  KT.  iL  190.] 

1688.— "The  proportion  of  their  (Siamese) 
Money  to  ours  is,  that  their  Tlcal,  which 
weighs  no  more  than  half  a  €ht>wn,  is  yet 
worth  three  diillings  and  three  half -pence. " 
—La  Loubire,  E.T.  p.  72. 

1727.— "P<yic  Weight, 

1  Viece  is      .        .        .      89  on.  Trow, 

or  1  Vxeee         ...     100  Taenia 

140  Viece  ,  a  AiAaor  (see  BAHAB). 
The  Bahaar  is  8  Pecnl  China.**  — ^. 
Hamilton,  iL  317 ;  [ed.  1744]. 

c.  1759. — " ...  a  dosen  or  20  fowls  msy 
be  bought  for  a  Tloal  (little  more  than  |  a 
Crown)."— In  Dalrymple,  Or,  Rep.  i.  121. 

*  [CoL  Temple  notes  that  the  pronmiaatian 
has  always  been  twofold.  At  present  in  Banna 
it  is  usual  to  pronounce  It  like  (idbte,  azMl  In  Siam 
like  tocatrl  He  recautls  it  as  certain  that  it  raznrft 
firom  takd  through  Tklaing and  Pegoan  tlot,] 
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1775.— Stereos,  Sew  and  QmpUU  Owde 
to  E.I  TracUf  gives 
**  Peffn  weight: 

100  moo  =  1  Tual  (read  Tioal). 

100 tual (Tioal)  »  1  yi8(8ee  VI8S)  ==  81b. 
6  oz.  5  dr.  avr. 

150  Tis  =  1  candy." 
And  under  Siam : 
"  80  Tuals  (TioalB)  =  1  Catty. 

50  CattieB  =  1  Pecal." 

1783.— "The  merchandize  is  sold  for  tee- 
ealls,  a  round  piece  of  silver,  stamped  and 
weighing  about  one  rupee  and  a  quarter." — 
Forrestj  V.  to  Mergui^  p.  vii. 

TICCA,  and  vulg.  TICKER,  adj. 
This  is  applied  to  any  person  or  thing 
engaged  by  the  job,  or  on  contract. 
Thus  a  ti4xa  garry  is  a  hired  camaee, 
a  ticca  doctor  is  a  surgeon  not  in  the 
regular  service  but  temporarily  en- 
gaged by  Government.  From  Hind. 
thlkay  thikahy  'hire,  fare,  fixed  price.' 

[1818.— "Teecka,  hire,  fare,  contract, 
job."— G'^oM.  to  Fifth  Report,  8.V.] 

1827.— "A  Rule,  Ordinance  and  Regula- 
tion for  the  good  Order  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment of  the  Settlement  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal,  and  for  regulating  the  number 
and  fare  of  Teeka  Palankeens,  and  Teeka 
Bearers  in  the  Town  of  Calcutta  .  .  .  regis- 
tered in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  on 
the  27th  June,  lS27,"—Benaal  RegukUiont 
of  1827. 

1878.— "  Leaving  our  servants  to  jabber 
over  our  heavier  baggage,  we  got  mto  a 
'tloca  gharzy,'  *  hired  trap,'  a  bit  of 
civilization  I  had  hardly  expected  to  find 
so  far  in  the  Mofussil."— Z(^«  in,  the  Mofuml, 
ii.  94. 

[TIOEA,  s.  Hind,  ttkd,  Skt.  tilaka, 
a  mark  on  the  forehead  made  with 
coloured  earth  or  unguents,  as  an 
ornament,  to  mark  sectarial  distinc- 
tion, accession  to  the  throne,  at 
betrothal,  &c ;  also  a  sort  of  spangle 
worn  on  the  forehead  by  women.  Tne 
word  has  now  been  given  the  addi- 
tional meaning  of  the  mark  made  in 
vaccination,  and  the  tlkdvxlld  Sdhib  is 
the  vaccination  officer. 

[c.  1796.—".  .  .  another  was  sent  to  Kutch 
to  bring  thence  the  tika.  .  .  "—Mirffustein 
Alt,  Life  o/Tipu,  251 

[1832. — "  In  the  centre  of  their  foreheads 
is  a  teeka  (or  spot)  of  lamp-black." — 
Herklott,  Qanoon-e'/slam,  2nd  ed.  189. 

[c.  1878.— ''When  a  sudden  stampede  of 
the  children,  accompanied  by  violent  yells 
and  sudden  falls,  has  taken  place  as  I 
entered  a  village,  I  have  been  informed,  by 
wav  of  apology,  that  it  was  not  I  whom  the 
children  feared,  but  that  they  supposed 
that  I  was  the  Tikawala  Sahib,"— I'anjab 
Gazetteer,  Rohtak,  p.  9.] 


nCKT-TOCE.  This  is  an  un- 
meaning refrain  used  in  some  French 
sonffs,  and  by  foreign  singing  masters 
in  their  scales.  It  would  appear  from 
the  following  quotations  to  be  of 
Indian  origin. 

c.  1766.— «*  These  gentry  (the  band  with 
nautch-girls)  are  called  Tickytaw  boys, 
from  the  two  words  Tioky  and  Taw,  which 
they  continually  repeat,  and  which  they 
ohaunt  with  great  vehemence." — Ives^  76. 

[c.  1883.  — "Each  pair  of  boys  then, 
having  privately  arranged  to  represent  two 
separate  articles  .  .  .  comes  up  to  the  cap- 
tains, and  one  of  the  pair  says  dik  dik, 
dann  dann,  which  apparently  has  about  as 
much  meaning  as  the  analogous  English 
nursery  saying,  *Dickory,  dickory  dowc.'" 
—Pa7{jab  Oazetteer,  Rothidrpur,  p.  36.] 

[TBER-OUTTY,  s.  This  is  MalayaL 
tiyar-katti,  the  knife  used  by  a  Tiyan 
or  toddy-drawer  for  scarifying  the 
palm-trees.  The  Tiyan  caste  take 
their  title  from  Malayal.  tiyyan, 
which  again  comes  from  Malaval.  tivUy 
Skt.  dvlpa,  *an  island,*  and  derive 
their  name  from  their  supposed  origin 
in  CJeylon. 

[1792.—"  12  Tier  Cutties."— Account,  in 
Logan,  Malabar,  iii.  169. 
[1799. —  "The   neffadee    {jiaqdl,    *cash- 

SEtyment ')  on  houses,  banksauls  (see  BANK- 
HALL),  Tiers'  knive8."-7Wrf.  iii.  824.] 

TIFFIN,  s.  Luncheon,  Anglo- 
Indian  and  Hindustani,  at  least  in 
English  households.  Also  to  Tiff,  v. 
to  take  luncheon.  Some  have  derived 
this  word  from  Ar.  tafannun,  *  diver- 
sion, amusement,'  but  without  history, 
or  evidence  of  such  an  application  of 
the  Arabic  word.  Others  have  de- 
rived it  from  Chinese  ch^th-fan,  Beat- 
rice,' which  is  only  an  additional 
example  that  anything  whatever  may 
be  plausibly  resolvea  into  Chinese 
monosyllables.  We  believe  the  word 
to  be  a  local  survival  of  an  English 
colloquial  or  slang  term.  Thus  we 
find  in  the  Lexicon  Balatronicum^  com- 
piled originally  by  Capt.  Grose  (1786)  : 
^^Tiffingy  eating  or  drinking  out  of 
meal- times,"  besides  other  meaning. 
Wright  {Diet,  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial 
English)  has :  "  Tiff,  s.  (1)  a  draught 
of  liquor,  (2)  small  beer ; "  and  Mr. 
Davies  (Supplemental  Engli^  Glossary) 
gives  some  ^ood  quotations  both  of 
this  substantive  ana  of  a  verb  "  to  tiff," 
in  the  sense  of  *take  off  a  draught.' 
We   should   conjecture  that    Grose's 
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sense  was  a  modification  of  this  one, 
that  his  ^Hiffing"  was  a  participial 
noun  from  the  verb  to  tiffy  and  that 
the  Indian  tiffin  is  identical  with  the 
participial  noun.  This  has  perhaps 
some  corroboration  both  from  the  form 
^Hiffing"  used  in  some  earlier  Indian 
examples,  and  from  the  Indian  use  of 
the  verb  "to  Tiff/'  [This  view  is 
accepted  by  Prof.  Skeat,  who  derives 
tiff  from  Norweg.  tev,  *  a  drawing  in  of 
the  breath,  sniff,'  teva,  *to  sniff  (Con- 
dse  Did.  S.V.;  and  see  9  ser.  N.  db  Q.  iv. 
425,  460,  506  ;  v.  13).]  Rumphius  has 
a  curious  passage  which  we  have  tried 
in  vain  to  connect  with  the  present 
word  ;  nor  can  we  find  the  words  he 
mentions  in  either  Portuguese  or 
Dutch  Dictionaries,  SpeaKing  of 
Toddy  and  the  like  he  says  : 

"  Homines  aatem  qui  oob  (potiones)  col- 
ligunt  ac  praeparant,  dicuntur  Porti^allico 
nomine  Ttffadoret,  atque  opus  ipsum  Ttfdr  ; 
nostra tibus  Belgis  tyfferen**  {Herb.  Am- 
boineiuty  i.  5). 

We  may  observe  that  the  com- 
paratively late  appearance  of  the  word 
tiffin  in  our  documents  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  dinner  was  early 
no  lunch  was  customary.  But  the 
word,  to  have  been  used  by  an  English 
novelist  in  1811,  could  not  then  have 
been  new  in  India. 

We  now  give  examples  of  the  various 


TIFF,  &  In  the  old  English  senses 
(in  which  it  occurs  also  in  the  form 
tipy  and  is  probably  allied  to  tivple  and 
ttpny)  ;  [see  Prof.  Skeat,  quotea  above]. 

(1)  For  a  draught : 

175S.—'' Monday  .  .  .  Seirn.  Returned 
to  my  room.  Made  a  tiff  of  warm  punch, 
and  to  bed  before  nine." — Journal  ^f  a 
Senior  Fellow,  in  the  Idler,  No.  83. 

(2)  For  small  beer : 

1604.— 
*' .  .  .  make  waste  more  prodigal 
Than  when  our  beer  was  gocnd,  that  John 

may  float 
To   Styx  in  beer,   and  lift  up  Charon's 

\xnt 
With  wholsome  wares:  and  as  the  con- 
duits ran 
With  claret  at  the  Coronation, 
So  let  your  channels  flow  with  single  tiff, 
For  John  I  hope  is  crown'd.  ... 

On  John  DatotoJiy  Butler  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Bishop  Corbet*8  Poems. 
ed.  1807,  pp.  20^8. 


TO  TIFF,  V.  in  the  sense  uf  taking 
off  a  draught. 

1812.— 
"  He  tiffd  his  punch  and  went  to  rest. 

Conie,  Dr.  Syntax,  I.  Canto  ▼. 
(This  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Davies.) 

TIFFIN  (the  Indian  substantiveX 

1807.—"  Many  persons  are  in  the  haWt  of 
sitting  down  to  a  repast  at  one  o'clock,  which 
is  caUed  tiffen,  and  is  in  fact  an  earir 
dinner."— Cwxii»tfr'»  Qcylon,  i.  88. 

1810.— "The  (Mahommedan)  ladieo,  like 
ours,  indulge  in  tiffings  (slight  repasts),  it 
being  delicate  to  eat  but  little  before  cxxa- 
pany."— Trt7/toi»i«»i.  V.M.  L  852, 

„  (published  1812)  "The  dinner  fc^ 
scarcely  touched,  as  every  person  eats  a 
hearty  meal  called  tiiBii,  at  2  o'clo^,  at 
home."— iforid  Oraham,  29. 

1811.—"  Gertrude  was  a  little  unfortunate 
in  her  situation,  which  was  next  bek>w 
Mrs.  Fashionist^  and  who  .  .  .  detailed  the 
delights  of  India,  and  the  routine  of  its  day : 
the  changing  linen,  the  eurry-ccmbing  .  .  . 
the  idleness,  the  dissipation,  the  sleeping 
and  the  necessity  of  sleep,  the  gay  tlffinga, 
were  all  delightful  to  her  in  reciting.  .  .  .'* 
—The  Countess  and  Oertrvde^  or  Moda  w 
Discipline^  by  Laetiiia  Maria  HavHns^  ii  12. 

1824.—"  The  entreaty  of  my  friends  oooa- 
pelled  me  to  remain  to  breakfast  and  an 
earlvtiiBll.  .  .  ."—Seely,  Wonders  of  Ellora, 
ch.  xii. 

c.  1882.— "Reader!  I,  as  well  as  Pliny, 
had  an  uncle,  an  East  Indian  Unde  ... 
everybody  has  an  Indian  Undo.  .  .  .  He  b 
not  always  so  orientally  rich  as  he  is  re- 
puted ;  but  he  is  always  orientally  mnni- 
noent.  Call  upon  him  at  any  hour  from 
two  till  five,  he  insists  on  your  takioR 
iiiBn;  and  such  a  tiffin!  The  Engbiih 
corresponding  term  is  luncheon :  but  how 
meagre  a  shadow  is  the  European  meal  to 
its  glowing  Asiatic  cousin."— i>e  Qnincr*/, 
Casuistry  ^  Roman  Meals,  in  Worts,  iii.  25?. 

1847.  —  "'Gome  home  and  have  some 
tiffin,  Dobbin,'  a  voice  cried  behind  him, 
as  a  pudgy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. . . . 
But  the  Captain  had  no  heart  to  so  a< 
feasting  with  Joe  Sedley."— Taniiy  Fair, 
ed.  18^,  i.  285. 

1850. —  "A  vulgar  man  who  enjoys  a 
champagne  tiffin  and  swindles  his  servants 
.  .  .  may  be  a  pleasant  companion  to  those 
who  do  not  hold  him  in  contempt  as  a 
vulgar  knave,  but  he  is  not  a  gentleman.'*— 
Sir  C.  Napier,  Farewell  Address. 

1858.—"  This  was  the  case  for  the  proaecn^ 
tion.  The  court  now  adjourned  for  tiffin." 
^OaJifield,  i.  819. 

1882.—"  The  last  and  most  vulgar  form  of 
*  nobbling'  the  press  is  weU  known  as  tiw 
luncheon  or  tiffin  trick.  It  used  to  be  con- 
fined to  advertising  tradesmen  and  hotel- 
keepers,  and  was  practised  on  newmper 
reporters.  Now  it  nas  been  practised  on  a 
loftier  scale "— &K^.  Rer.,  March  25. 357. 
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TO  TEET,  in  the  Indian  sense. 

1803.— "He  hesitated,  and  we  were  in- 
terrupted  by  a  summons  to  tiff  at  Floyer's. 
After  tiffin  Cloee  said  he  should  be  glad  to 
go.'* — Elphinston^f  in  Life,  i.  116. 

1814.— "We  found  a  pool  of  excellent 
water,  which  is  scarce  on  the  hills,  and 
laid  down  to  tiff  on  a  full  soft  bed,  made 
by  the  grass  of  last  year  and  this.  After 
tiffing,  I  was  cold  and  unwell."— Birf.  p.  288. 
Tiffing  here  is  a  piirticiple,  but  iU  use  shows 
how  the  noun  tiffin  would  be  originally 
formed. 

1816.- 
"  The  huntsman  now  informed  them  all 

They  were  to  tiff  at  Bobb'ry  Hall. 

Mounted  again,  the  party  starts, 

Upsets  the  hackeriea  and  carts, 

Hammals  (see  HUHMAUL)  and  palan- 
quins and  doolies, 

Dobies   (see   DHOBY)    and   burrawas  (?) 
and  coolies." 

The   Grand  Master,  or  Adventures 

of  Qui  Hi,  by  Quiz  (Canto  viii.). 

[Burrawa  is  probably  H.  ckapid,  *  a  pander.*] 

1829.—"  I  was  tiffing  with  him  one  day, 
when  the  subject  turned  on  the  sagacity  of 
elephants.  .  .  ." — John  Skipp,  ii.  267. 

1859.— "Ck)  home,  Jack.  I  will  tiff  with 
you  to-day  at  half- past  two." — /.  Lanj, 
Wanderings  in  India,  p.  16. 

The  following,  which  has  just  met 
our  eye,  is  bad  grammar,  according  to 
Anglo-Indian  use : 

1885.— "*  Look  here,  Randolph,  don't 
you  know, '  said  Sir  Psbl,  ...  *  Here  you've 
been  gallivanting  through  India,  riding  on 
elephants,  and  tiffining  with  Rajahs.  .  .  .' " 
— Punch,  Essence  of  Parliament,  April  25, 
p.  204. 

TIGEB,  s.  The  royal  tiger  was 
apparently  first  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  and  a 
little  later  by  a  live  one  which 
Seleucus  sent  to  Athens.  The  animal 
l)ecame,  under  the  Emperors,  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  but  fell  out 
of  the  knowledge  of  Europe  in  later 
days,  till  it  again  became  familiar  in 
India.  The  Greek  and  Latin  rLypis, 
tigrisj  is  said  to  be  from  the  old  Persian 
word  for  an  arrow,  tigra,  which  gives 
the    modern    Pers.  (and   Hind.)  tlr* 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  mves  Hgra  as  old  Persian 
for  an  arrow  (see  Heroa.  voL  iii.  p.  552).  Vullenj 
Heems  to  consider  it  rather  an  induction  than  a 
known  word  for  an  arrow.  He  says:  "Besides 
the  name  of  that  river  (Tigris)  Arvand,  which  often 
occurs  in  the  Shdhndma,  and  which  properly  si^- 
iiitles  '  running '  or  '  swift ' ;  another  Medo-persic 
name  Tigra  is  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, and  is  cognate  with  the  Zend  word  tedjao, 
Udjertm,  and  Pehlvi  Udjera,  Le.  'a  running  river,' 
which  is  entered  in  Anquetil's  vocabulary.  And 
these,  along  with  the  Persian  tej  '  an  arrow.'  tegh 
'  1^  sword,'  tthh  and  teg  *  sharp,'  are  to  be  reierred 


Pliny  says  of  the  River  Tigris  :  "  a  celeru 
tate  Tigris  incimt  vocari.  Ita  appellant 
Medi  sagittam^  (vi.  27).  In  speaking 
of  the  animal  and  its  **  velocitatis  tre- 
niendae,"  Pliny  evidently  glances  at 
this  etymolo^,  real  or  imaynary.  So 
does  Pausanias  probably,  in  his  re- 
marks on  its  colour.  [This  view  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  accepted 
by  Schrader  {Prekist.  Ant,  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples,  E.T.  250),  who  writes : 
"Nothing  like  so  far  back  in  the 
history  of  the  Indo-Europeans  does 
the  lion's  dreadful  rival  for  supremacy 
over  the  beasts,  the  ti^er,  go.  In 
India  the  songs  of  the  Rigveda  have 
nothing  to  say  about  him  ;  his  name 
{vydghrd)  first  occurs  in  the  Athar- 
vavwia,  i,e.  at  a  time  when  the  Indian 
immigration  must  have  extended  much 
farther  towards  the  Ganges ;  for  it  is 
in  the  reeds  and  grasses  of  Bengal  that 
we  have  to  look  for  the  tiger's  proi)er 
home.  Nor  is  he  mentioned  among 
the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  Avesta.  The 
district  of  Hyrcania,  whose  numerous 
tigers  the  later  writers  of  antiquity 
speak  of  with  especial  frequency,  was 
then  called  Vekrkana,  *woK-land.'  It 
is,  therefore,  not  improbable  .  .  .  that 
the  tiger  has  spread  in  relatively  late 
times  from  India  over  portions  of  W. 
and  N.  Asia."] 

c.  B.C.  325.— "The  Indians  think  the 
Tiger  {tov  rlypty)  a  great  deal  stronger 
than  the  elephant.  Nearchus  says  he  saw 
the  skin  of  a  tiger,  but  did  not  see  the  beast 
itself,  and  that  the  Indians  assert  the  tiger 
to  be  as  big  as  the  biggest  horse  ;  whilst  in 
swiftness  and  strength  there  is  no  creature 
to  be  compared  to  him.  And  when  he  en- 
gages the  elephant  he  springs  on  its  head, 
and  easily  throttles  it.  Moreover,  the  crea- 
tures which  we  have  seen  and  call  tigers  are 
only  jackals  which  are  dappled,  and  of  a 
kind  bigger  than  ordinary  jackals."— .4 man, 
Indica,  xv.  We  apprehend  that  this  big 
dappled  jackal  {Ows)  is  meant  for  a  hyaena, 

c.  B.C.  822.— "In the  island  of  Tylos  .  .  . 
there  is  also  another  wonderful  thing  they 
say  ...  for  there  is  a  certain  tree,  from 
which  they  cut  sticks,  and  these  are  very 
handsome  articles,  having  a  certain  varie- 
gated colour,  like  the  skin  of  a  tiger.  The 
wood  is  very  heavy  ;  but  if  it  is  struck  against 
any  solid  substance  it  shivers  like  a  piece  of 

Lo  the  Zend  root  tikhsh,  8kt  tij,  'to  sharpen.' 
The  Persian  word  tlr,  '  an  arrow,'  may  be  of  the 
same  origin,  since  its  primitive  form  appears  to 
be  tigra,  trom  which  It  seems  to  come  by  elision 
of  the  g,  as  the  8kt  tlr,  'arrow,'  comes  flrom  firm 
for  tigra,  where  v  seems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  g.  From  the  word  tigra  .  .  .  seem  also  to  be 
derived  the  usual  names  of  the  river  Tigris,  Per«. 
Duhla,  At.  Dijlah"  (YttUers,  8.v.  tlr). 
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pottery."— rAeopAnMftw,  ff,  qfPlanity  Bk.  v. 
0.  4. 

c.  B.C.  321.— "And  UlpianuB  .  ,  .  said: 
^Do   we  anywhere  find  the  word  used  a 
masculine,    rbp  rlypiP^  for  I  know  that 
Philemon  says  thus  in  his  Neaera : 
*  A.  We've  seen  the  tigress  {riip  rlypip) 
that  Seleucus  sent  us ; 
Are  we  not  bound  to  send  Seleucus  back 
Some  beast  in  fair  exchange  ? ' " 

'  In  Atfienaeus,  xiii.  57. 
c.  B.O.  320.—"  According  to  Megasthenes, 
the  largest  tigers  are  K)und  among  the 
Prasii,  almost  twice  the  size  of  lions,  and 
of  such  strength  that  a  tame  one  led  by 
four  persons  seized  a  mule  by  its  hinder  leg, 
overpowered  it,  and  dragged  it  to  him."^ 
Strahof  XV.  ch.  1,  §  87  {Hamilton  and 
Falconer's  E.T.  iii.  07). 

c.  B.C.  19. — "And  Augustus  came  to 
Samos,  and  again  passed  the  winter  there 
.  .  .  and  all  sorts  of  embassies  came  to  him  ; 
and  the  Indians  who  had  previously  sent 
messages  proclaiming  friendship,  now  sent 
to  make  a  solemn  treatjr,  with  presents, 
and  among  other  things  including  tigers, 
which  were  then  seen  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Romans ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  by 
the  Greeks  a\ao"^Dio  Catgiua^  liv.  9.  [See 
Merivalt,  But.  Jiaauuu,  ed.  1866,  iv.  176.] 
o.  B.O.  19.— 

.  .  .  duns  genuit  te  cautibus  horrens 
Caucasus,  Hyrcanaeque  admdrunt  ubera 

tigres."  Am.  iv.  366-7. 

c.  A.D.  70.—"  The  Emperor  Augustus  .  .  . 
in  the  yeere  that  Q.  Tubero  and  Fabius 
Maximus  were  Consuls  together  .  .  .  was 
the  first  of  all  others  that  shewed  a  tame 
tygn  within  a  cage:  but  the  Emperour 
Claudius  foure  at  once.  .  .  .  Ingres  are 
bred  in  Hircania  and  India:  this  beast  is 
most  dreadful  for  incomparable  swiftness." 
—Pliny,  by  Pk,  Holland,  i.  204. 

c.  80-90.—"  Wherefore  the  land  is  called 
DachanabadSe  (see  DECCAN),  for  the  South 
is  called  Dadutnos  in  their  tongue.  And  the 
land  that  lies  in  the  interior  above  this 
towards  the  East  embraces  many  tracts, 
some  of  them  of  deserts  or  of  great  moun- 
tains, with  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  panthers 
and  tigers  (rly^e it) 'a,nd  elephants,  and 
immense  serpents  {BpdKOWTas)  and  hyenas 
{KpoK&rras)  and  cynocepkala  of  many  species, 
and  many  and  populous  nations  till  you  come 
to  the  Ganges.  —Pcrip^to,  §  50. 

c.  A.D.  180.— "That  beast  again,  in  the 
talk  of  Ctesias  about  the  Indians,  which  is 
alleged  to  be  called  by  them  Martidra  {Afarli- 
ch6ra)j  and  by  the  Greeks  Androphagu*  (Man- 
eater),  I  am  convinced  is  really  the  tiger  (rbv 
rlypip  .  The  story  that  he  has  a  triple  range 
of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  sharp  prickles  at 
the  tip  of  his  tail  which  he  shoots  at  those 
who  are  at  a  distance,  like  the  arrows  of  an 
archer, — I  don't  believe  it  to  be  true,  but 
only  to  have  been  generated  by  the  exces- 
sive fear  which  the  beast  inspires.  They 
have  been  wrong  also  about  his  colour ; — no 
doubt  when  they  see  him  in  the  bright  sun- 
light he  tak&s  that  colour  and  looks  red ; 


or  perhaps  it  may  be  because  of  his  gomg  so 
fast,  and  because  even  when  not  ranning  be 
is  constantly  darting  from  side  to  side ;  and 
then  (to  be  sure)  it  is  always  from  a  long 
way  off  that  they  see  him."— PaaiaafMiiui,  DL 
XXI.  4.  [SeeFracer'str.i.470;v.86.  Marti- 
ckora*  is  here  Pers.  mardumikir^r,  *  eater 
of  men.'] 

1298.—"  Enchore  sachife  qe  le  Grant  Sre  a 
bien  leopars  asez  qe  tait  sunt  bon  da  cfaaoer 
et  da  prendre  bestes.  ...  II  ha  ploaon 
lyons  grandismes,  greignors  asez  qe  cele  de 
Babilonie.  II  sunt  de  mout  biaus  pofl  et 
de  mout  biaus  coleor,  car  il  sunt  toat  vetg^ 
por  lone,  noir  et  vermoil  et  blanoe.  II  nnt 
afait^  a  prandre  sengler  sauvajes  et  les  haeS 
sauvajes,  et  orses  et  asnes  sauvajes  et  cef 
et  cavriolz  et  autree  bestee." — Marco  Pol**, 
Otog.  Text,  ch.  xcii.  Thus  Maico  Pblo  can 
onl  V  speak  of  this  huge  animal,  striped  black 
and  red  and  white,  as  of  a  Lion,  And  a 
medieval  Bestiarr  has  a  chapter  on  the 
Tigre  which  begins :  "  Une  Beste  est  qui 
est  apel^  Tigre,  c'est  une  maniere  de 
serpent."— (In  CaAier  et  Martin.  Mfkaoe$ 
d'ArchioL  ii.  140). 

1474.— "This  meane  while  there  came  in 
certein  men  sent  from  a  Prince  of  India,  w^ 
certain  strange  beastes,  the  first  whereof 
was  a  leoHza  ledde  in  a  chayne  by  otut  that 
bad  skyll,  which  they  call  in  their  languaige 
Babarkh,  She  is  like  vnto  a  lyonesae  ;  but 
she  is  redde  coloured,  streaked  all  over  «*^ 
black  strykes  ;  her  face  is  redde  wt^  certain 
white  and  blacke  spottes,  the  bealy  white, 
and  tavled  like  the  lyon :  seemyng  to  be  a 
marvailouse  fiers  beast."— Joaq^  Barharo^ 
Hak.  Soc.  pp.  53-54.  Here  again  is  an  ex- 
cellent descnption  of  a  tiger,  but  that  name 
seems  unknown  to  the  traveller.  BabweA 
is  in  the  Ital.  original  Babwrik,  Ptes.  babr^ 
a  tiger. 

1553. — ".  .  .  Beginning  from  the  point 
of  Qio^P^ua  and  all  the  way  to  PuUo^ambi- 
1am,  \.e,  the  whole  length  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Malaca  .  .  .  there  is  no  other  town  with 
a  name  except  this  City  of  Malaca,  only  some 
havens  of  fishermen,  and  in  the  interior 
a  very  few  villages.  And  indeed  the  most 
of  these  wretched  people  sleep  at  the  top 
of  the  highest  trees  they  can  find,  for  up  to 
a  height  of  20  palms  the  tigers  can  seize 
them  at  a  leap ;  and  if  anything  saves  the 
poor  people  from  ^ese  beasts  it  is  the  bon- 
fires they  keep  burning  at  night,  which  the 
tigers  are  much  afraid  of.  In  fact  these  are 
so  numerous  that  many  come  into  the  city 
itself  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  And  it  has 
happened,  since  we  took  the  place,  that  a 
tiger  leapt  into  a  garden  surrounded  by  a 
good  high  timber  fence,  and  lifted  a  beam 
of  wood  with  three  slaves  who  were  laid  by 
the  heels,  and  with  these  made  a  dean  leap 
over  the  fence," — Barrot,  II.  vi.  1.  Lest  I 
am  doing  the  great  historian  wrong  as  to 
this  Munchausen  •  like  story,  I  give  the 
original:  "E  jk  aconteoeo  .  .  .  saltar  ham 
tigre  em  hum  quintal  oercado  de  madeira 
bem  alto,  e  levou  hum  tronco  de  madeira 
com  trez  (tres  ?)  escravos  que  estavam  preaos 
nolle,  com  oe  quaes  saltou  de  claro  em  dare 
per  cimik  da  cerca," 
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1583. — "  We  also  escaped  the  peril  of  the 
multitude  of  tigors  which  infest  those 
tracts  "  (the  "Pegu,  delta)  *'  and  prey  on  what- 
ever they  can  get  at.  And  although  we  were 
on  that  account  anchored  in  midstream, 
nevertheless  it  was  asserted  that  the  ferocity 
of  these  animals  was  such  that  the^  would 
press  even  into  the  water  to  seize  their  prey." 
— Oaisparo  Balbi,  f .  94i?. 

1586.— "We  went  through  the  wilder- 
nesse  because  the  right  way  was  full  of 
thieves,  when  we  passed  the  country  of 
Oouretif  where  we  found  but  few  Villages, 
but  almost  all  Wildemesse,  and  saw  many 
Buffes,  Swine,  and  Deere,  Grasse  longer 
than  a  man,  and  very  many  Tigree."— /2. 
I' itch,  in  Purchat,  ii.  1736. 

1676. — "Groing  in  quest  whereof,  one  of 
our  Soldiers,  a  Youth,  killed  a  Tigre-Soyal ; 
it  was  brought  home  bv  30  or  40  ComUes 
(Koonbee),  the  Body  tied  to  a  long  Bamboo, 
the  Tail  extended  ...  it  was  a  Tigre  of  the 
Biggest  and  Noblest  Kind,  Five  Feet  in 
Length  beside  the  Tail,  Three  and  a  Half  in 
Height,  it  was  of  a  light  Yellow,  streaked 
with  Black,  like  a  Tabby  Cat  .  .  .  the 
Visage  Fierce  and  Majestick,  the  Teeth 
g^nashing.  .  .  ." — Fryer ^  176. 

1683. — "In  y«  afternoon  they  found  a 
great  Tiger,  one  of  y«  black  men  shot  a 
barbed  arrow  into  his  Buttock.  Mr.  French- 
feild  and  Capt.  Raynes  alighted  ofif  their 
horses  and  advanced  towards  the  thicket 
where  y«  Tiger  lay.  The  people  making  a 
great  noise,  y«  Tiger  flew  out  upon  Mr. 
Frenchfeild,  and  he  shot  him  with  a  brace 
of  Bullets  into  y«  breast :  at  which  he  made 
a  great  noise,  and  returned  again  to  his  den. 
The  Black  Men  seeing  of  him  wounded  fell 
upon  him,  but  the  Tiger  had  so  much 
strength  as  to  kill  2  men,  and  wound  a 
third,  before  he  died.  At  Night  y«  Bagea 
sent  me  the  Tiger."— ^erf^M,  Diary,  Hak. 
Soc.  i  66-67. 

1754.— "There  was  a  Charter  granted  to 
the  Eaxt  ItuHo,  Company,  Many  Disputes 
arose  about  it,  which  came  before  Parlia- 
ment; all  Arts  were  used  to  corrupt  or 
delude  the  Members ;  among  others  a  Tyger 
woB  baited  with  Solemnity,  on  the  Day  the 
great  Question  was  to  come  on.  This  was 
such  a  Novelty,  that  several  of  the  Members 
were  drawn  ofiF  from  their  Attendance,  and 
absent  on  the  Division.  .  .  "—A  Collection 
of  Letters  relating  to  the  E.2,  Company,  kc. 
(Tract),  1764,  p.  13. 

1869.—"  Les  tigres  et  les  Mopards  sont 
oonsid^r^,  autant  par  les  Hindous  que  par 
les  musalmans,  comme  ^tant  la  propn^t^ 
des  pirs  (see  PEER) :  aussi  les  naturels  du 
pays  ne  sympathisent  pas  avec  les  Euro- 
p^Ds  pour  la  chasse  du  tigre." — Oarcin  de 
Tatsy,  Rel.  Mu*.  p.  24. 

1872.— "One  of  the  Frontier  Battalion 
soldiers  approached  me,  running  for  his  life. 
.  .  .  This  was  his  story  : — 

*  Sahib,  I  was  going  along  with  the  letters 
.  .  .  which  I  had  receivecT  from  your  high- 
ness ...  a  great  tiger  came  out  and  stood 
in  the  path.    Then  I  feared  for  my  life ;  and 


the  tiger  stood,  and  I  stood,  and  we  looked 
at  each  other.  I  had  no  weapon  but  my 
kukri  (KooIot)  .  .  .  and  the  Grovemment 
letters.  So  I  said,  *  My  lord  Tiger,  here 
are  the  Grovemment  letters,  the  Tetters  of 
the  Honourable  Kumpany  Bahadur  .  .  . 
and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  with 
them.'  The  tiger  never  ceased  looking  at 
me,  and  when  I  had  done  speaking  he 
growled,  but  he  never  offered  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  On  this  I  was  much  more  afraid, 
so  I  kneeled  down  and  made  obeisance  to 
him ;  but  he  did  not  take  any  more  notice 
of  that  either,  so  at  last  I  told  him  I  should 
report  the  matter  to  the  Sahib,  and  I  threw 
down  the  letters  in  front  of  him,  and  came 
here  as  fast  as  I  was  able.  Sahib,  I  now  ask 
for  your  justice  against  that  tiger.'" — Lt.- 
Col,  T,  Lemn,  A  Fly  on  the  Wheel,  p.  444. 

TINCALL,  8.  Borax.  Pers.  <twAar, 
but  apparently  (wriginally  Skt.  tarikana^ 
and  perhaps  from  the  people  so  called 
who  may  have  supplied  it,  in  the 
Himalaya — "TAyyavoi.  of  Ptolemy.  [Mr. 
Atkinson  {Himalayan  Gazz,  ii.  357) 
connects  the  name  of  this  people  with 
that  of  the  tangnn  pony.] 

1525.— "  Tjanquall,  small,  60  tangas  a 
maund." — Lembranga,  50. 

1563. — "It  is  called  borax  and  critocola; 
and  in  Arabic  tincar,  and  so  the  Guzeratis 
call  it.  .  .  r—Oarcia,  f .  78. 

c.  1590. — "Having  reduced  the  Vharal  to 
small  bits,  he  adds  to  every  man  of  it  1^ 
sers  of  tang^  (borax)  and  3  ters  of  pounded 
ncUrum,  and  kneads  them  together." — -4fn, 
i.  26. 

[1757.— "A  small  quantity  of  Tutenegg 
(Tootnagne),  Tlnkal  and  Japan  Copper  was 
also  found  here.  .  .  ." — Ivet,  105.] 


TINDAL,  s.  MalayaL  taTidal,  Telug. 
tanddu,  also  in  Mahr.  and  other  ver- 
naculars tandel,  tandail,  [which  Platts 
connects  with  tdndd,  Skt.  tantra,  *a 
line  of  men,*  iJut  the  Madras  Gloss, 
derives  the  S.  Indian  forms  from  Mai. 
tandu,  *an  oar,'  valliy  *to  pulLH  The 
head  or  commander  of  a  body  oi  men  ; 
but  in  ordinary  specific  application  a 
native  petty  officer  of  lascars,  whether 
on  board  ship  (boatswain)  or  in  the 
ordnance  department,  and  sometimes 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  labourers  on 
public  works. 

c.  1348. —  "The  second  day  after  our 
arrival  at  the  port  of  Eailukari  this  princess 
invited  the  ndihMlah  (Nacoda)  or  owner  of 
the  ship,  the  kardni  (see  CBAMVY)  or  clerk, 
the  merchants,  the  persons  of  distinction, 
the  tandU.  .  .  ."— 7&ii  Batuta,  iv.  250.  The 
Moorish  traveller  explains  the  word  as  mu^- 
addam  (Mocnddom,  q.T.)al-rajdl,  which  the 
French  translators  render  as  "g^n^ral  des 
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pistons/'  but  we  may  hazard  the  correction 
of  "Master  of  the  crew." 

c.  1590. — "  In  large  ships  there  are  twelve 
classes.  1.  The  Ndihuddf  or  owner  of  the 
ship.  ...  8.  The  Tandll,  or  chief  of  the 
kkaldci*  (see  CLASSY)  or  sailors.  .  .  ."— 
Ain,  1.  280. 

1678.— *'The  Captain  is  called  Nuoquedali, 
the  boatswain  Tindal.  .  .  ,"— -Fryer,  107. 

1758.— ''One  Tindal,  or  Corporal  of  Las- 
cots."— Or»K,  ii.  339. 

[1826.— ''I  desired  the  tindal,  or  steers- 
man to  answer,  *  Bombay.*"  —  Panduning 
Hari,  ed.  1878,  li.  157.] 

TINNEVELLY,  n.p.  A  town  and 
district  of  Southern  India,  probably 
Tiru-nd-velty     *  Sacred     Rice -hedge.' 

SThe  Madras  Gloss,  gives  *  Sacred 
^addy-\dllage.']  The  district  formed 
the  southern  part  of  the  Madura 
territory,  and  first  became  a  distinct 
district  about  1744,  when  the  Madura 
Kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the 
territories  under  the  Nawab  of  Arcot 
{Caldwell,  H.  of  Tinnevelly). 

TIPABBY,  s.  Beng.  and  Hind. 
tipdrl,  tepdriy  the  fruit  of  Physalu 
peruviana,  L.,  N.O.  Solanaceae,  It  is 
also  known  in  India  as  *Cape  goose- 
berry,' [which  is  usually  said  to  take 
its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  as  it  is  a  native  of  tropical 
America,  Mr.  Ferguson  ^8  ser.  N.  <fc  Q. 
xii.  106)  suggests  that  tne  word  may 
really  be  cape  or  cap,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  structure  not«d 
below.!  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
*  Brazil  cherry.'  It  gets  its  generic 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  inflated 
calyx  encloses  the  fruit  as  in  a  bag  or 
bladder  (^iVa).  It  has  a  slightly  acid 
gooselierry  flavour,  and  makes  excellent 
jam.  We  have  seen  a  suggestion  some- 
where that  the  Bengali  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  teripd,  *  inflated,' 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  sj)ecies  of 
tetrodon  or  globe-fish,  a  fish  which  has 
the  power  of  dilating  the  oesophagus 
in  a  singular  manner.  The  native 
name  of  the  fruit  in  N.W.  India  is 
rruJJc  or  mdkoy  but  tipdrl  is  in  general 
Anglo-Indian  use.  The  use  of  an 
almost  identical  name  for  a  gooseberry- 
like fruit,  in  a  Polynesian  Island 
(Kingsmill  group)  quoted  below  from 
Wilkes,  is  very  curious,  but  we  can 
say  no  more  on  the  matter. 

1845.— "On  Makin  they  have  a  kind  of 
fruit  resembling  the  gooseberry,  called  by 
the  natives  'teipara^;   this   they  pound,  j 


after  it  is  dried,  and  make  with  mciliinsr  i 
into  cakes,  which  are  sweet  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste."  —  f\S.  Bxpedititm,  bv  C. 
Wtltes,  U.S.N.,  V.  81. 

1878.—'* .  .  .  The  enticing  tipezi  in  its 
crackly  covering.  .  .  ."—P.  JcofrtMcm,  7»  Mtf 
Indian  Garden,  49-50. 

TEPPOO  8AHIB,  n.p.  The  name 
of  this  famous  enemy  of  the  Enciish 

gjwer  in  India  was,  according  to  C.  P. 
rown,  taken  from  that  of  Tipu  Sulidn^ 
a  saint  whose  tomb  is  near  Hyderabad. 
[Wilks  {Hist,  Sketches,  i.  622,  ed.  1869X 
says  that  the  tomb  is  at  Arcot] 

TIBKXJT,  8.  Foresail  Sea  Hind. 
from  Port,  triqxutte  {Rodtuck). 

TIYAN,  n.p.  MalayaL  Tifaik,  or 
Tivan,  pi.  Tiyar  or  Tivar,  The  name 
of  what  may  be  called  the  third  caste 
(in  rank)  of  Malabar.  The  word 
signifies  *  islander,'  [from  Mai.  firw, 
Skt.  dvlpa,    'an  island'];    and    the 

eople  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 

ieylon  (see  TIEB  CUTTY). 

1510.— ''The  third  dass  of  Pagans  are 
called  Tiva,  who  are  artizans.'* — }  arlhrana, 
142. 

1516.— *' The  cleanest  of  these  low  and 
rustic  people  are  called  Tuiat  (read  TlTasl 
who  are  ^reat  labourers,  and  their  chief 
business  is  to  look  after  the  palm-trees, 
and  gather  their  fruit,  and  carry  eTerythiz^ 
...  for  hire,  because  there  are  no  draiaght 
cattle  in  the  country." — Barbom,  lisboo  ed. 


K 


[1800.—"  AU  Tin  can  eat  together,  and 
intermarry.  The  proper  duty  of  the  cast  is 
to  extract  the  juice  from  palm-trees,  to  boil 
it  down  to  Jagory  (Jaggezy),  and  to  distil  it 
into  spirituous  liquors ;  but  they  are  also 
very  ailigent  as  cultivators,  porters,  and 
cutters  of  firewood." — Burhanan,  Mt^ture^  ii. 
415 ;  and  see  Logan,  Malabar,  i.  110,  142.] 

TOBACCO,  s.  On  this  subject  we 
are  not  prepared  to  fumisn  any 
elaborate  article,  but  merely  to  bring 
together  a  few  quotations  touching  on 
the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  India 
and  the  East,  or  otherwise  of  interest. 

[?  c.  1550.—".  .  .  Abu  Kir  would  CMiy 
the  cloth  to  the  market-street  and  sell  iC 
and  with  its  price  buy  meat  and  regetables 
and  iohaooo.  .  .  .**— -Burtoii,  Arab.  jV^^dUt. 
vii.  210.  The  only  mention  in  the  ^tgikU 
and  the  insertion  of  some  scribe.] 

„  "It  has  happened  to  me  seTersl 
times,  that  going  through  the  provinces  of 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  1  have  entered 
the  house  of  an  Indian  who  had  taken  this 
herb,  which  in  the  Mexican  language  is 
called  tabacco,  and  immediately  percoiTed 
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the  sharp  fetid  smell  of  this  tml;^  diabolical 
and  stinking  smoke,  I  was  obliged  to  go 
away  in  haste,  and  seek  some  other  place." 
—Oirolamo  Bemoni,  Hak.  Soc.  p.  81.  [The 
word  tabaeo  is  from  the  language  of  Hayti, 
and  meant^  first,  the  pipe,  secondly,  the 
plant,  thirdly,  the  sleep  which  followed  its 
use  {kr.  J.  Plait,  9  ser.  N,  d:  Q,  viii.  822).] 

1686.—"  Et  hi "  (viz.  Ralph  Lane  and  the 
first  settlers  in  Viiginia)  "reduces  Indicam 
illam  plantam  quam  Tabaccam  vocant  et 
Nicotiam,  qua  contra  cruditates  ab  Indis 
edocti,  usi  erant,  in  Angliam  primi,  quod 
suam,  intulerunt.  Ex  illo  sane  tempore  usu 
coepit  esse  creberrimo,  et  magno  pretio, 
dum  quam  plurimi  graveolentem  illius 
fumum,  alii  lascivientes,  alii  valetudini  con- 
sulentes,  per  tubulum  testaceum  inexplebili 
aviditate  passim  hauriunt,  et  mox  e  naribus 
eflSant;  adeo  ut  tabemae  Tabacoanae  non 
minus  quam  cervisiariae  et  vinariae  passim 
per  oppida  habeantur.  Ut  Anglorum  cor- 
pora (quod  salse  ille  dixit)  qui  hao  plants 
tantoperedelectantur  in  BarDaronimnaturam 
degenerasse  videantur ;  quum  iisdem  quibus 
Barbari  delectentur  et  sanari  se  posse 
credant."  —  OuL  Oamdeni^  Annal.  Bentm 
Anglicamim  .  .  .  regn.  Muabetha,  ed.  1717, 
ii.  449. 

1592.— 
"  Into  the  woods  thence  forth  in  baste  shee 
went 

To    seeke   for   hearbes   that   mote    him 
remedy; 

For  shee  of  herbes  had  great  intendiment, 

Taught  of  the  Nymphe  which  from  her 
infancy 

Her  nourced  had  in  true  Nobility  : 

This  whether  yt  divine  Tobacco  were, 

Or  Panachaea,  or  Polygeny, 

Shee  fownd,  and  brougnt  it  to  her  patient 
deare 

Who  al  this  while  lay  bleding  out  his  hart- 
blood  neare." 

The  Faet-ie  Queen,  III.  v.  32. 

1597.— "His  Lordship"  (E.  of  Essex  at 
Villafranca)  "made  no  answer,  but  called 
for  tobacco,  seeming  to  g^ve  but  small 
credit  to  this  alarm ;  and  so  on  horseback, 
with  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  foot 
beside  him,  took  tobacoo,  whilst  I  was  tell- 
ing his  Lordship  of  the  men  I  had  sent  forth, 
and  the  order  I  had  given  them.  Within 
some  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  mi^ht  hear  a 
good  round  volley  of  shot  betwixt  the  30 
men  I  had  sent  to  the  chapel,  and  the 
enemy,  which  made  his  Lordship  cast  his 
pipe  from  him,  and  listen  to  the  shooting." 
— Qommenlarif^  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  p.  62. 

1698. —  "(7o6.  Ods  me  I  marie  what 
pleasure  or  felicity  they  have  in  taking 
this  roguish  tobaoco.  It  is  good  for  nothing 
but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of 
smoke  and  embers:  there  were  four  died 
out  of  one  house  last  week  with  taking  of  it, 
and  two  more  the  bell  went  for  yesternight ; 
one  of  them  they  say  will  never  scape  it ;  he 
voided  a  bushel  of  soot  yesterday  upward 
and  downward  ...  its  little  better  than 
rats-bane  or  rosakor."— jFyrry  Man  in  A/» 
Humour,  iii.  2. 


1«04.— "Oct.  19.  Demise  to  Tho.  Lane 
and  Ph.  Bold  of  the  new  Impost  of  6f.  Sd., 
and  the  old  Custom  of  2d.  per  pound  on 
tobB/OOO."— -Calendar  of  SUOe  Paper*,  Do- 
inestie,  James  I.,  p.  169. 

1604  or  1606.— "In  Bijtfptlr  I  had  found 
some  tobacco.  Never  having  seen  the  like 
in  India,  I  brought  some  with  me,  and 
prepared  a  handsome  pipe  of  jewel  work. 
.  .  .  His  Majesty  (Akbar)  was  enjoying 
himself  after  receiving  my  presents,  and 
asking  me  how  I  had  collected  so  many 
strange  things  in  so  short  a  time,  when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  tray  with  the  pipe  and  its 
appurtenances :  he  expressed  ^reat  surprise 
and  examined  the  tobaoco,  which  was  made 
up  in  pipefuls;  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  where  I  had  got  it.  The  Nawab  Kh&n- 
i-'Azam  replied :  ^  This  is  tobacco,  which  is 
well  known  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  this 
doctor  has  brought  it  as  a  medicine  for 
your  Majesty.'  His  Majesty  looked  at  it, 
and  ordered  me  to  prepare  and  take  him  a 
pipeful.  He  began  to  smoke  it,  when  his 
phvsician  approached  and  forbade  his  doing 
so^'  .  .  .  (omitting  much  that  is  curious). 
"  As  I  had  brought  a  large  supply  of  tobacco 
and  pipes,  I  sent  some  to  several  of  the 
nobles,  while  others  sent  to  ask  for  some ; 
indeed  all,  without  exception,  wanted  some, 
and  the  practice  was  introduced.  After 
that  the  merchants  began  to  sell  it,  so  the 
custom  of  smoking  spread  rapidly." — Aaad 
Beg,  in  Elliot,  vi.  165-167. 

1610.  — "The  Turhet  are  also  incredible 
takers  of  Opium  .  .  .  carrying  it  about  with 
them  both  in  peace  and  in  warre;  which 
they  say  expelleth  all  feare,  and  makes 
them  couragious ;  but  I  rather  think  giddy 
headed.  .  .  .  And  perhaps  for  the  self  same 
cause  they  also  delight  in  Tobacco;  they 
take  it  through  reeds  that  have  ioyned 
vnto  them  great  heads  of  wood  to  containe 
it :  I  doubt  not  but  lately  taught  them,  as 
brought  them  by  the  English :  and  were  it 
not  sometimes  lookt  into  (for  Moritt  Basm 
not  long  since  commanded  a  pipe  to  be 
thrust  through  the  nose  of  a  Turkf,  and  so 
to  be  led  in  derision  through  the  Citie,)  no 
question  but  it  wo\ild  prove  a  principall 
commodity.  Neverthelesse  they  will  take 
it  in  comers,  and  are  so  ignorant  therein, 
that  that  which  in  England  is  not  saleable, 
doth  passe  here  amongst  them  for  most 
excellent." — Sandys,  Journey,  66. 

1615. — "  II  tabacco  ancora  usano  qui "  (at 
Constantinople)  "di  pigliar  in  conversazione 
per  gusto:  ma  io  non  ho  voluto  mai  pro- 
varne,  e  ne  avera  cognizione  in  Italia  che 
molti  ne  pigliano,  ed  in  particolare  il 
signore  cardinale  Crescendo  cjualche  volta 
per  medicamento  insegnatogh  dal  Si^or 
don  Virginio  Orsino,  che  primo  di  tutti,  se 
io  non  fallo,  ffli  anni  addietro  lo  portu  in 
Roma  d'lnghilterra."- P.  dtUa  Valle,  i.  76. 

1616.  —  "Such  is  the  miraculous  omni- 
potence of  our  strong  tasted  Tobacco,  as  it 
cures  al  sorts  of  diseases  (which  neuer  any 
drugge  could  do  before)  in  all  persons  and 
at  all  times.  ...  It  cures  the  gout  in  the 
feet  and  (which  is  miraculous)  in  that  very 
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instant  when  the  smoke  thereof,  as  light, 
flies  vp  into  the  head,  the  virtue  thereof,  as 
heauy,  runs  down  to  the  litle  toe.  It 
helps  all  sorts  of  agues.  It  refreshes  a 
weary  man,  and  yet  makes  a  man  hungry. 
Being  taken  when  they  goe  to  bed,  it  makes 
one  sleepe  soundly,  and  vet  being  taken 
when  a  man  is  sleepie  and  drousie,  it  will, 
as  they  say,  awake  his  braine,  and  quicken 
his  vnderstanding.  .  .  .  O  omnipotent  power 
of  Tobaooo  1  And  if  it  could  by  the  smoake 
thereof  chase  out  deuils,  as  the  smoake 
of  Toiyiat  fish  did  (which  I  am  sure  could 
smell  no  stronglier)  it  would  serve  for  a 
precious  Relicke,  both  for  the  Superstitious 
Ftiests,  and  the  insolent  Puritanes,  to  cast 
out  deuils  withall." — K,  James  /.,  CowUer- 
blaxU  to  Tobacco,  in  Works,  pp.  219-220. 

1617.  —  *<  As  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
(tamhAlrt)  had  taken  very  bad  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind  of  many  persons,  I 
ordered  that  no  one  should  practise  the 
habit.  Mv  brother  Shih  'Abbas,  also  being 
aware  of  its  evil  effects,  had  issued  a  com- 
mand against  the  use  of  it  in  Ir^.  But 
Kh^n-i-'Alam  was  so  much  addicted  to 
smoking,  that  he  could  not  abstain  from  it, 
and  often  smoked." — Memoirs  of  JakAngir, 
in  Elliot,  V.  851.  See  the  same  passage 
rendered  by  Blochvuinn,  in  Ind.  Antiq, 
i.  164. 

1623. — ''Incipit  nostro  seculo  in  immen- 
sum  crescere  usus  tobacco,  atque  afficit 
homines  occulta  quidem  delectatione,  ut 
qui  Uli  semel  assueti  sint,  difficile  postea 
abstinent."— ^ocoii,  JST.  Vitae  et  Mortis,  in 
B,  Montague*s  ed.  x.  189. 

We  are  unable  to  give  the  date  or 
Persian  author  of  the  following  ex- 
tract ^thougjh  clearly  of  the  17th 
century),  wmch  with  an  introductory 
sentence  we  have  found  in  a  fragmen- 
tary note  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
late  Major  William  Yule,  written  in 
India  about  the  beginning  of  last 
century  :  ♦ 

"  Although  Tobacco  be  the  produce  of  an 
European  Plant,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
in  use  by  our  Physicians  medicinally  for 
some  time  past.  Nay,  some  creditable 
People  even  have  been  friendly  to  the  use 
of  it,  though  from  its  having  been  brought 
sparingly  in  the  first  instance  from  Europe, 
its  rarity  prevented  it  from   coming  into 

general  use.  The  Culture  of  this  Plant, 
owever,  became  speedily  almost  universal, 
within  a  short  period  after  its  introduction 
into  Hindostaun  ;  and  the  produce  of  it 
rewarded  the  Cultivator  far  oeyond  every 
other  article  of  Husbandry.  This  became 
more  especiallv  the  case  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehaun  (commenced  A.H.  1037)  when 
the  Practice  of  Smoking  pervaded  all  Banks 

*  Some  noUce  of  Hi^jor  Tule,  whose  valuable 
Oriental  MSS.  were  presented  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum after  his  death,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  RIeu's 
Pre&ce  to  the  CaioMgue  ofPtrsian  MSS,  (vol.  iil 
p.  xviii.X 


and  Classes  within  the  Empire.     Nobles  and 
Beggars,  Pious  and  Wicked,  Devotees  and 
Free-thinkers,  poets,  historians,  riietoriciaa& 
doctors  and  patients,   high  and  low,    nd^ 
and  poor,  all !  all  seemed  intoxicated  with  a 
decided  preference  over  every  other  luxury, 
nay  even  often  over  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  a  stranger  no  offering  was  so  acceptable 
as  a  Whiff,   and    to   a   friend    one   eooid 
produce   nothing    half    so   grateful    as    a 
Chillmn.    So  rooted  was  the  habit  that  the 
confirmed  Smoker  would  abstain  from  Food 
and  Drink  rather  than  relinouiah  the  grati- 
fication he  derived  from  inhaling  the  Fumes 
of  this  deleterious  Plant !    Nature  recoils  mt 
the  very  idea  of   touching  the   Saliva    of 
another  Person,  yet  in  the  present  inctanee 
our  Tobacco  smokers  pass  the  moistened 
Tube  from  one  mouth  to  another  witbocxt 
hesitation   on    the   one    hand,    and   it    is 
received  with  complacency  on  the  other' 
The  more  acrid  the  Fumes  so  much  the 
more  grateful  to  the  Palate  of  the  Coonoia- 
seur.     The  Smoke  is  a  CoUyrium  to  the 
Eyes,  whilst  the  Fire,  they  will  tell  voo. 
supplies  to  the  Body  the  waste  of  radica] 
Heat.     Without  doubt  the  HooVah  is  a 
most  pleasing  Companion,  whether  to  the 
Wayworn    Traveller    or    to    the    solitary 
Hermit.     It  is  a  Friend  in  whose  Bosom 
we  may  repose  our  most  confidential  Secrets ; 
and  a  CounseUor  upon  whose  advice  we  may 
rely  in  our  most  important  Conoems.    It  is 
an  elegant  Ornament  in  our  private  Appart- 
ments :  it  gives  joy  to  the  Beholder  m  oar 
public  Halls.    The  Music  of  its  soiind  puts 
the  warbling  of  the  Nightingale  to  Shane, 
and  the  Fragrance  of  its  Perfume  brings  a 
Blush  on  the  Cheek  of  the  Rose.     life  in 
short  is  prolonged  b^  the  Fumes  inhaled  at 
each  inspiration,  whilst  every  expiration  of 
them   is    accompanied    with    extatie    de- 
light. .  .  ." — (cceiera  desunt). 

c.  1760.— "TambiktL  It  is  known  fran 
the  Madsir'i-JRahimi  that  the  tobacco  came 
from  Europe  to  the  Dakhixi,  and  from  the 
Dakhin  to  upper  India,  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar  Shih  (1556-1605),  since  which  time  it 
has  been  in  general  use." — Bakdr-f-Ahm^ 
quoted  by  BloduMmn,  in  Ind,  Antiq.  i.  164. 

1878. — It  appears  from  Misi  Bird's  Japan 
that  tobacco  was  not  cultivated  in  uat 
country  till  1605.  In  1612  and  1615  the 
Shogun  prohibited  both  culture  and  use 
of  tabaKO.  —  See  the  work,  i.  276-77. 
[According  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Tki»gs 
Japanese,  Srd  ed.  p.  402)  by  1651  the  law 
was  so  far  relaxed  that  smoking  was  per^ 
mitted,  but  only  out-of-doors.] 

TOBRA,  8.  Hind,  tobrd^  [wbicb, 
according  to  Platts,  is  Skt.  prtrfAo, 
*no8e  of  a  horse,'  inverted].  The 
leather  nose-bag  in  which  a  borse's 
feed  is  administered.  ''In  the  Ner- 
budda  valley,  in  Central  India,  the 
women  wear  a  profusion  of  toe-rin^ 
some  standing  up  an  inch  high.  Their 
shoes  are  consequentlv  curioiislr  shaped, 
and  are  called  tohras  "  (M.-Cien.  R.  H. 
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Keatinge),  As  we  should  say,  *  buckets.' 
[The  use  of  the  nosebag  is  referred  to 
by  Sir  T.  Herbert  (ed.  1634):  "The 
horses  (of  the  Persians)  feed  usually 
of  barley  and  chopt-straw  put  into  a 
bag,  and  fastened  about  their  heads, 
which  implyes  the  manger."  Also  see 
TURA.] 

1808. — " .  .  .  stable-boys  are  apt  to  serve 
themselves  to  a  part  out  of  the  poor  beasts 
allowance ;  to  prevent  which  a  thrifty 
housewife  sees  it  put  into  a  tobra,  or  mouth 
bag,  and  spits  thereon  to  make  the  Hostler 
loathe  and  leave  it  alone." — Drummondy 
IllustrcUionSt  ^« 

[1875. — **  One  of  the  horsemen  dropped 
histobra  or  nose-bag.  "—DrflT,  Jummoo,  240.] 

TODDY,  s.  A  corruption  of  Hind. 
tdri^  i.e.  the  fermented  sap  of  the  tdr 
or  palmyra,  Skt.  tdla^  and  also  of  other 
palms,  such  as  the  date,  the  coco-palm, 
and  the  Caryota  urens;  palm- wine. 
Toddy  is  generally  the  substance  used 
in  India  as  yeast,  to  leaven  bread. 
The  word,  as  is  well  known,  has  re- 
ceived a  new  application  in  Scotland, 
the  immediate  riistory  of  which  we 
have  not  traced.  The  tdla-tTee  seems 
to  be  indicated,  though  confusedly,  in 
this  passage  of  Megasthenes  from 
Arrian : 

c.  B.C.  820. — ^*  Megasthenes  tells  us  .  .  . 
the  Indians  were  in  old  times  nomadic  .  .  . 
were  so  barbarous  that  they  wore  the  skins 
of  such  wild  animals  as  they  could  kill, 
and  subsisted  (?)  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  that 
these  trees  were  called  in  the  Indian  speech 
tala,  and  that  there  grew  on  them  as  there 
grows  at  the  tops  of  the  (date)  palm  trees, 
a  fruit  resembling  balls  of  wool.  — Arrian, 
Ijidica,  vii,,  tr.  by  McCrindle. 

c.  1330.—" .  .  .  There  is  another  tree  of 
a  different  species,  which  .  .  .  gives  all 
the  year  round  a  white  liquor,  pleasant  to 
drink,  which  tree  is  called  tari."  —  Fr. 
JordaiiuSf  16. 

[1554.— "There  is  in  Gujaret  a  tree  of 
the  palm-tribe,  called  tari  agadji  (millet 
tree).  From  its  branches  cups  are  sus- 
pended, and  when  the  cut  end  of  a  branch 
18  placed  into  one  of  these  vessels,  a  sweet 
liquid,  something  of  the  nature  of  arrack, 
flows  out  in  a  oontinuouE  stream  .  .  .  and 
presently  changes  into  a  most  wonderful 
wine." — TraifJs  of  Sidi  All  RelSy  tram.  A. 
VamUry,  p.  29.] 

[1609-10.  —  "Tarree."  See  under 
SURA.] 

1611.— "Palmiti  Wine,  which  they  call 
Taddy."— -tV.  Dountony  in  Purchat,  i.  298. 

[1614.— "A  sort  of  wine  that  distilleth 
out  of  the  Palmetto  trees,  called  Tadle." — 
Foster^  Letters,  iii.  4.] 


1615.- 
"...  And  then  more  to  glad  yee 
Weele  have  a  health  to  al  our  friends  in 
Tadee." 

Verses  to  T.  Coryai,  in  Crudities, 
iii.  47. 

1623. — ".  .  .  on  board  of  which  we  stayed 
till  nightfall,  entertaining  with  conversa- 
tion and  drinking  tari,  a  liquor  which  is 
drawn  from  the  coco-nut  trees,  of  a  'whitish 
colour,  a  little  turbid,  and  of  a  somewhat 
rough  taste,  though  with  a  blending  in 
sweetness,  and  not  unpalatable,  something 
like  one  of  our  vini  jnccanti.  It  will  also  in- 
toxicate, like  wine,  if  drunk  over  freely." — 
P.  delta  Valle,  ii.  530 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  62]. 

[1634.—"  The  Toddy-tree  is  like  the  Date 
of  Palm ;  the  Wine  called  Toddy  is  got 
by  wounding  and  piercing  the  Tree,  and 

Eutting  a  Jar  or  Pitcher  under  it,  so  as  the 
iquor  may  drop  into  it." — Sir  T,  Herbert, 
in  Harris,  i.  408.J 

1648.— "ITie  country  ...  is  planted  with 
palmito-trees,  from  which  a  sap  is  drawn 
called  Terry,  that  they  very  commonly 
drink."— Tail  Tunst,  12. 

1653. — ".  .  .  letari  qui  est  le  vin  ordi- 
naire des  Indes."— /)c  la  Boullaue-le-Oouz, 
246. 

1673. — "  The  Natives  singing  and  roaring 
all  Night  long ;  being  drunk  with  Toddy, 
the  Wine  of  the  Cocoe.''— Fryer,  53. 

,,        "As  for  the  rest,  they  are  very 
respectful,  unless  the  Seamen  and  Soldiers 

fet  drunk,  either  with  Toddy  or  Bang." — 
bid.  91. 

1686.— "Besides  the  Liquor  or  Water  in 
the  Fruit,  there  is  also  a  sort  of  Wine 
drawn  from  the  Tree  called  Toddy,  which 
looks  like  Whey."— Z>aTO/w"<T,  i.  293. 

1705.—".  .  .  cette  liqueur s'appello  tarif." 
—Luillier,  43. 

1710. — This  word  was  in  common  use  at 
Madras.— H7we/er,  ii.  125. 

1750.  —  "/.  Was  vor  Leute  trincken 
Taddy?  C.  Die  Soldaten,  die  Land 
Portugiescn,  die  Parreier  (see  PATtTAIT)  und 
Schiffleute  trincken  dicscn  Tadfbr." — 
Atadras,  oder  Fort  St.  George,  &c.,  Ualle, 
1750. 

1857. — "It  is  the  unfermented  iuice  of 
the  Palmyra  which  is  used  as  food:  when 
allowed  to  ferment,  which  it  will  do  before 
midday,  if  left  to  itself,  it  is  changed  into  a 
sweet,  intoxicating  drink  called  *  kal '  or 
*  toddy.'  "—Bp.  Caldwell,  Lectures  on  Tinne- 
velly  Mission,  p.  83. 

%  "The  Rat,  returning  home  full  of 
Toddy,  said,  If  I  meet  the  Cat,  I  will  tear 
him  in  pieces." — Ceylon  Proverb,  in  Ind, 
Aniiq.  i.  59. 

Of  the  Scotch  application  of  the 
word  we  can  find  but  one  example  in 
Bums,  and,  stran^  to  say,  no  mention 
in  Jameson's  Dictionary  : 
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1786.- 
**  The  lads  an'  laases,  blythely  bent 
To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body, 
Sit  round  the  table,  weel  content 
An'  steer  about  the  toddy.  ..." 

Bums,  The  Holy  Fair. 
1798. — ^'Action  of  the  case,  for   giving 
her  a  dose  in  some  todd^,  to  intoxicate  and 
inflame  her  passions." — Roots's  Reports^  i.  80. 

1804.— 
"...  I've  nae  fear  for't ; 
For  siller,  faith,  ye  ne'er  did  care  for't, 
Unless  to  help  a  needful  body. 
An'  get  an  antrin  glass  o'  toddy." 

Tannahillt  -KpiHle  to  James  Ban-, 

TODD Y-BIBD,  s.  We  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  bird  is  meant  by  this 
name  in  the  quotation.  The  nest 
would  seem  to  point  to  the  Baya,  or 
Weaver-bird  (Plocem  Baya,  Blyth)  : 
but  the  dz6  alleged  is  absurd  ;  it  is 
probably  a  blunder.  [Another  bird, 
the  Artamus  fuscuSy  is,  according  to 
Balfour  {Cycl.  s.v.)  called  the  toddy 
shrike.] 

[1673.— "For  here  is  a  Bird  (having  its 
name  from  the  Tree  it  chuses  for  its  Sanctu- 
ary, the  toddy-tree).  .  .  .''—Fryer,  76.] 

c.  1750-60.  — "It  is  in  this  tree  (see 
PALMYRA,  BRAB)  that  the  toddy-biids, 
so  called  from  their  attachment  to  that 
tree,  make  their  exquisitely  curious  nests, 
wrought  out  of  the  thinnest  reeds  and 
filaments  of  branches,  with  an  inimitable 
mechanism,  and  are  about  the  bigness  of  a 
partridge  (?)  The  birds  themselves  are  of 
no  value.  .  .  ." — (7rtw,  i.  48. 

TODDY-CAT,  s.  This  name  is  in 
S..  India  applied  to  the  Paradoxums 
Musangay  Jerdon  :  [the  P.  niger^  the 
Indian  Palm-Civet  of  Blanford  {Mam- 
maliaj  106).]  It  infests  houses, 
especially  where  there  is  a  ceiling  ot 
cloth  (see  CHTJTT).  Its  name  is  given 
for  its  fondness,  real  or  supposed,  for 
palm-juice. 

[TOKO,  s.  Slang  for  *a  thrasliing.' 
The  word  is  imper.  of  Hind,  tohndy  *  to 
censure,  blame,  and  has  been  converted 
into  a  noun  on  the  analogy  of  buxmow 
and  other  words  of  the  same  kind. 

[1823.— "  Toco  for  yam—Y&ms  are  food  for 
negroes  in  the  W.  Indies  .  .  .^  and  if,  in- 
st<^d  of  receiving  his  proper  ration  of  these, 
blackee  gets  a  whip  (toob)  about  his  back, 
why  '  he  has  caught  toco'  instead  of  yam." 
— John  Bee,  Slang  Diet. 

[1867.— "Toko  for  Yam.  An  expression 
peculiar  to  negroes  for  crying  out  before 
being  h\irt."  —  Sniytk,   Stulor's   Word-Book, 

8.V.] 


TOLA,  s.  An  Indian  weight 
(chiefly  of  gold  or  silverX  not  of 
extreme  antiquity.  Hind,  toldy  Skt, 
tiUd,  'a  balance,'  tul,  'to  lift  up,  t4ii 
weigh.*  The  Hindu  scale  is  8  ratth 
(see  BUTTEE)  =  1  masha,  12  «iidsftas= 
1  told.  Thus  the  told  was  eaual  to  96 
rattls.  The  proper  weight  of  llie  mttl, 
which  was  the  old  Indian  unit  of 
weight,  has  l>een  determined  by  Mr.  K 
Thomas  as  1*75  grain.s,  and  the  medieval 
tanga  which  was  the  prototype  of  the 
rupee  was  of  100  rattU  weight.  "  But 
.  .  .  the  factitious  rattl  of  the  Muslims 
was  merely  an  aliquot  part — ^t  of  the 
comparatively  recent  tola,  and  Vt  <^*^ 
the  newly  aevised  mpee.'*  By  thf 
Regulation  VII.  of  1833,  putting  the 
British  India  coinage  on  its  present 
footing  (see  under  8EEB)  the  tM 
weighing  180  grs.,  which  is  also  the 
weight  of  the  rupee,  is  established  by 
the  same  Regulation,  as  the  unit  of 
the  system  of  weights,  80  tolas  =1  $er, 
AOsers^i  Ifannd. 

1563. — "I  knew  a  secretary  of  Xizamox& 
(see  NTZAMATiUCO),  a  native  of  Oora^n, 
who  ate  every  day  three  tollAA  (of  opiamK 
which  is  the  weight  of  ten  cnucados  and  a 
half ;  but  this  Corafoni  (JCionu&t?),  thoqzh 
he  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  great  acnbe 
and  official,  was  always  nodding  or  sleep- 
ing."— Garcia,  f.  1556. 

1610.— '< A  Tole  is  a  rupee  ckalloMjf  of 
silver,  and  ten  of  these  Toles  are  the  vahie 
of  one  of  gold." — Hatckiru,  in  Pitrchatj  L 
217. 

1615-16.— "Two  tole  and  a  half  being  an 
ounce."  — -Sir  T.  Roe,  in  Pvrehat,  L  545; 
[Hak.  Soc.  i.  188]. 

1676.— "Over  all  the  Empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  is  weighed 
with  Weights,  which  they  call  ToUa,  which 
amounts  to  9  deniers  and  eight  grains  of  oar 
weight."— rairmiVr,  E.T.  ii.  18 ;  [ed.  Ball, 

TOMAIJN,  s.  A  Mongol  word,  sig- 
nifying 10,000,  and  constantly  used  in 
the  histories  of  the  Mongol  dynasties 
for  a  division  of  an  army  theoreticaUy 
consisting  of  that  number.  But  its 
modern  application  is  to  a  Persian 
money,  at  the  present  time  worth 
about  Is.  6rf.  [In  1899  the  exchange 
was  a]x)ut  53  crans  to  the  £1  ;  10 
Gram—\  timian.]  Till  recently  it  was 
only  a  money  of  account,  representing 
10,000  dindrs;  the  latter  also  haA-ing 
been  in  Persia  for  centuries  only  a 
money  of  account,  constantly  degene- 
rating in  value.  The  tomauu  in 
Fn^ers  time  (1677)  is  reckoned  by  him 
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as  equ£d  to  £3,  6«.  Sd,  P.  della  Voile's 
estimate  60  years  earlier  would  give 
about  £4^  10«.  Orf.,  and  is  perhaps 
loose  and  too  high.  Sir  T.  Herbert's 
valuation  (5xl3«.  Sd.)  is  the  same  as 
Fryer's.  In  the  first  and  third  of  the 
following  quotations  we  have  the  word 
in  the  Tartar  military  sense,  for  a 
division  of  10,000  men  i 

1298. — "You  see  when  a  Tartar  prince 

foes  forth  to  war,  he  takes  with  him,  say, 
00,000  horse  .  .  .  they  call  the  corps  of 
100,000  men  a  Tuc;  that  of  10,000  they  call 
a  TomtJi,'*— Marco  Polo,  Bk.  i.  ch.  54. 

c.  1340.  —  "  Ces  deux  portions  r^unies 
formaient  un  total  de  800  tonxnans,  dont 
chacun  vaut  10,000  dinars  courants,  et  le 
dinar  6  dirhems." — Shihdbuddln.,  Masdlai-al 
Ahfdr,  in  Not  et  ExU,  xiii.  194. 

c.  1347.— *•  I  was  informed  .  .  .  that 
when  the  ESn  assembled  his  troops,  and 
called  the  array  of  his  forces  together, 
there  were  with  him  100  divisions  of  horse, 
each  composed  of  10,000  men,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  called  Amir  Tnmftn,  or  lonl 
of  10,000."— /fr»  BcUuta,  vr.  299-800. 

A  form  of  the  Tartar  word  seems  to  have 
passed  into  Russian : 

c.  1559. — "One  thousand  in  the  language 
of  the  people  is  called  Tissuize :  likewise 
ten  thousand  in  a  single  word  Tma :  twenty 
thousand  Duuetms.:  thirty  thousand  TVtma. 
— fferberstfin,  Delia  Moacovia,  BamiunOf  iii. 
159. 

[c.  1590. —  In  the  Sark^r  of  Kandahdr 
*'  eighteen  dinin  make  a  ttunAn,  and  each 
tum^n  is  equivalent  to  800  dtfms.  The 
tum^n  of  Khurasan  is  equal  in  value  to  30 
rupees  and  the  tum^n  of  IrtOc  to  40." — Ain, 
ed.  JarreU,  ij.  893-94.] 

1619.  — "  L'ambasoiadore  Indiano  .  .  . 
ordinu  che  donasse  a  tutti  un  tomano,  cio^ 
dieci  zecchini  per  uno." — P.  della  Valle^  ii. 
22. 

c.  1680. — "But  how  miserable  so  ere  it 
soemes  to  others,  the  Persian  King  makes 
manjr  happy  harvests ;  filling  every  yeere 
his  insatiate  coffers  with  above  350,000 
Tomans  (a  Toman  is  five  markes  sterlin)." 
—Sir  T.  Herbert,  p.  225. 

[c.  1665.— In  Persia  "the  ab^i  is  worth 
4  shiOiis,  and  the  tomAn  50  aJbdtis  or  200 
th&kit"—Tavemier,  ed.  Ball,  i.  24.] 

1677.  —  ".  .  .  Receipt  of  Custom  (at 
Gombroon)  for  which  he  pays  the  King 
yearly  Twenty-two  thousand  Thomands. 
every  Thomand  making  Three  pound  and 
a  Noble  in  our  Accompt,  Half  which  we 
have  a  Right  to:*— Fryer,  222. 

1711. — "Camels,  Houses,  &c.,  are  gene- 
rally sold  by  the  Tomand,  which  is  200 
Shahees  or  oO  Abassees ;  and  they  usually 
reckon  their  Estates  that  way  ;  such  a  man 
is  worth  so  many  Tomands,  as  we  reckon 
by  Pounds  in  England."— Xootyer,  229. 

[1858.— "Girwur  Singh,  Tomandar,  came 
up  with  a  detachment  of  the  special  police." 
'-Sleeman,  Journey  through  Ouahy  ii,  l7.] 
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TOMBACK,  s.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc,  i,e.  a  particular  modification 
of  brass,  formerly  import4»d  from  Indo- 
Chinese  countries.  Port,  tambaca, 
from  Malay  tdmbaga  and  tdwbcMay 
*  copper,'  which  is  again  from  Skt. 
tamrika  and  tdmra. 

1602.— "Their  drummes  are  huge  pannes 
made  of  a  metall  called  Tombaga,  which 
makes  a  most  hellish  sound." — Scoti,  IHs' 
course  of  Jaua^  in  Purchas,  i.  180. 

1690.— "This  Tombac  is  a  kind  of  Metal, 
whose  scarcity  renders  it  more  valuable  than 
Gold.  .  .  .  'Tis  thought  to  be  a  kind  of 
natural  Compound  of  Gold.  Silver,  and 
Brass,  and  in  some  places  the  mixture  is 
very  Rich,  as  at  Borneo,  and  the  Moneilloet, 
in  others  more  allayed,  as  at  Siam."  — 
Ovinglon,  510. 

1759.— "The  Productions  of  this  Country 
(Siam)  are  prodigious  quantities  of  Grain, 
Cotton,  Benjamin  .  .  .  and  Tambanck." 
—In  Dalrymple,  i.  119. 

TOM-TOM,  s.  Tamtamy  a  native 
drum.  The  word  comes  from  India, 
and  is  chiefly  used  there.  Forbes 
{Rds-Mdldy  ii.  401)  [ed.  1878,  p.  6651 
says  the  thing  is  so  called  because  used 
by  criers  who  beat  it  tdm-idmy  *  place 
by  place,'  i.e,  first  at  one  place,  then  at 
another.  But  it  is  rather  an  orwmon 
topoeia,  not  belonging  to  any  language 
in  particular.  In  Ceylon  it  takes  the 
form  tamattamay  in  Tel.  tappda,  in 
Tam.  tambattam;  in  Malay  it  is  ton' 
tail,  all  with  the  same  meaning.  [When 
badminton  was  introduced  at  Satara 
natives  called  it  Tamtam  phUl  Jehel, 
tam'tam  meaning  *  battledore,*  and  the 
shuttlecock  looked  like  a  flower  (phul^. 
Tommy  Atkins  promptly  turned  this 
into  **  Tom  Foor  {Calcutta  Rev.  xcvi. 
346).]  In  French  the  word  tamiam  is 
used,  not  for  a  drum  of  any  kind,  but 
for  a  Chinese  gong  (q.v.).  M.  Littr^, 
however,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Diet.,  remarks  that  this  use  is  erroneous. 

1693.  —  "  It  is  ordered  that  to-morrow 
morning  the  CiKniltiy  Justices  do  cause 
the  Tom  Tom  to  be  beat  through  all  the 

Streets  of  the  Black  Town "—In  Wheeler, 

i.  268. 

1711.  — "Their  small  Pipes,  and  Tom 
Toms,  instead  of  Harmony  made  the  Dis* 
cord  the  greater."— Z/OcAyer,  235. 

1755.— In  the  Calcutta  Mayor's  ezpensefl 
we  find : 

"Tom Tom,  R.  1    1    0."— In L<mg,  66. 

1764.— "You  will  pve  strict  orders  to  the 
Zemindars  to  furnish  Oil  and  Mussfaauls, 
and  Tom  Toms  and  Pikeroen,  &c.,  according 
to  custom,"— /6i<?.  891. 
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1770.—" ...  An  instrament  of  brass  which 
the  Europeans  lately  borrowed  from  the 
Turks  to  add  to  their  military  music,  and 
which  is  called  a  tam'*  (!). — Ahhi  Raynal, 
tr.  1777,  i.  80. 

1789. — "An  harsh  kind  of  music  from  a 
tom-tom  or  drum,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
rustic  pipe,  sounds  from  different  parties 
throughout  the  throng.  .  .  ." — Munro,  Nar- 
nUivey  78. 

1804.  —  "  I  request  that  they  may  be 
hanged  ;  and  let  the  cause  of  their  punish- 
ment be  published  in  the  bazar  by  oeat  of 
Xom-\MrL?*— Wellington,  iii.  186. 

1824.  — "The  Mahrattas  in  my  vicinity 
kept  up  such  a  confounded  noise  with  the 
tamtams,  cymbals,  and  pipes,  that  to  sleep 
was  impossible."— *Sf<Z»/,  Wonders  of  EUora, 
ch.  iv. 

1836. — For  the  use  of  the  word  by  Dickens, 
see  under  GX7M-GX7M. 

1862.  —  "  The  first  musical  instruments 
were  without  doubt  percussive  sticks,  cala- 
bashes, tomtoms."— ^«r&^*<  Spencer,  First 
Principle*,  366. 

1881.— "The  tom-tom  is  ubiauitous.  It 
knows  no  rest.  It  is  content  witn  depriving 
man  of  his.  It  selects  by  preference  the 
hours  of  the  night  as  the  time  for  its  malign 
influence  to  assert  its  most  potent  sway. 
It  reverberates  its  dull  unmeaning  mono- 
tones through  the  fitful  dreams  which  sheer 
exhaustion  brines.  It  inspires  delusive 
hopes  by  a  brie?  lull  only  to  break  forth 
with  refreshed  vigour  into  wilder  ecstacies 
of  maniacal  furr — accompanied  with  nasal 
incantations  and  protracted  howls.  .  .  ."— 
0^'erland  Times  ofljidia,  April  14. 

TONGA,  s.  A  kind  of  light  and 
small  two- wheeled  vehicle,  Hind,  tdngdy 
[Skt.  tamanga,  *a  platform'].  The 
word  has  become  familiar  of  late  years, 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  t^maa  in  a 
modined  form  on  the  roads  leading  up 
to  Simla,  Darjeeling,  and  other  nill- 
stations.  [Ta vernier  speaks  of  a  carriage 
of  this  kind,  but  does  not  use  the  word  : 

[c.  1666.— "They  have  also,  for  travelling, 
small,  very  liffht,  carriages  which  contam 
two  persons  ;  but  usually  one  travels  alone 
...  to  which  they  harness  a  pair  of  oxen 
only.  These  carriages,  which  are  provided, 
like  o\irs,  with  curtams  and  cushions,  are  not 
slung.  .  .    "—Tavernier,  ed.  Ball,  i.  44.] 

1874.— "The  villages  in  this  part  of  the 
country  are  usually  superior  to  those  in 
Poona  or  ShoUpur,  and  the  people  appear 
to  be  in  good  circumstances.  .  .  .  The 
custom  too,  which  is  common,  of  driving 
light  Tongas  drawn  by  ponies  or  oxen 
points  to  the  same  Qonc\usion."-~Se(tlem€nt 
KepoH  qfNdtik, 

1879.— "A  tongha  dkk  has  at  last  been 
started  between  Kajpore  and  Dehra.  The 
first  tongha  took  only  6^  hours  from  Rajpore 
to  Saharunpore."— Aon^w-  Mail. 


1880.—"  In  the  ( Times)  of  the  19th  of  April 
we  are  told  that  *Syud  Mahomed  Padshah  htf 
repulsed  the  attack  on  his  fort  instigBted  bj 
certain  moolahs  of  tonga  dAk.*  ...  la  the 
relenUess  tonga  a  region  of  coontrr  or  a 
religious  organization  T  .  .  .  The  origin&l 
telegram  appears  to  have  contemplated  a 
full  stop  after  ^  certain  moollahs.^  Then  came 
an  independent  sentence  about  the  tooga 
ddk  workine  admirably  between  Peshawur 
and  Jellalabad,  but  the  sub-editor  of  the 
Times,  interpreting  the  messa^  referre*! 
to,  made  sense  of  it  in  the  way  we  have  seen, 
associating  the  ominous  mystery  with  the 
moollahs,  and  helping  out  the  other  sentence 
with  some  explanatory  ideas  of  his  own.*" 
— Pioneer  Mail,  Juno  10. 

1881.  — "Bearing  in  mind  Mr.  Framjis 
extraordinary  services,  notably  those  ren- 
dered during  the  mutiny,  and  .  .  .  that  he  1? 
crippled  for  life  ...  by  wounds  recetved 
while  gallantly  defending  the  mail  iooga 
cart  in  whicui  he  was  travelling,  when 
attacked  by  dacoits.  .  .  ." — Letter  from 
Bombay  Govt,  to  Oort.  of  Indioy  Jane  17, 
1881.   * 


TONICATCHY,  TUNNYKBTCH, 

s.  In  Madras  this  is  the  name  of  the 
domestic  water-carrier,  who  is  generally 
a  woman,  and  acts  as  a  kind  of  undt*r 
housemaid.  It  is  a  corr.  of  Tamil 
tannir-kdssiy  tannikhlrifgi,  an  abbre™- 
tion  of  tannlr-kdsatti^  *  water- woniau.^ 

c.  1780. — "  *  Voudriez-vous  me  permettre 
de  faire  oe  trajet  avec  mes  gens  et  mes 
bagages,  qui  ne  consistent  qu'ea  deux 
malles,  quatre  caisses  de  vin,  deux  ballots 
de  toiles,  et  deux  femmes,  dent  ISine  est 
ma  cuisini^re,  et  I'autre,  ma  tannio  kartye 
ou  porteuse  d'eau.'  "—Ha^fn^r,  L  242L 

1792.— "The  Armenian  .  .  .  now  moanU 
a  bit  of  blood  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  dashes  the 
mud  about  through  the  streets  of  the  Bltut 
Totrn,  to  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  the  Tawny-kortches."— J/iarfm«  Covrinr, 
April  26. 

TONJON,  and  vulg.  TOMJOHN,  s. 
A  sort  of  sedan  or  portable  chair.  It 
is  (at  least  in  the  Bengal  Presidency) 
carried  like  a  palankin  by  a  single 
pole  and  four  bearers,  whereas  a  jom- 
pon  (q.v.),  for  use  in  a  hilly  country, 
has  two  poles  like  a  European  sedan, 
each  pair  of  bearers  bearing  il  by  a 
stick  Detween  the  poles,  to  which  the 
latter  arc  slung.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  origin  of  this  word  is,  nor  explain 
the  etymology  ^ven  by  Williamson 
below,  unless  it  is  intended  for  thdm- 
jdffgh,  which  might  mean  'support- 
thigh.'  Mr.  Plattfl  ffives  as  forms  in 
Bind,  tdmjhdm  and  thdmjdn.  The 
word  is  perhaps  adopted  from  some 
trans-gangetic  language.    A  rude  c<hi- 
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trivance  of  this  kind  in  Malabar  is 
described  by  Col.  Welsh  under  the 
name  of  a  *  Tellicherry  chair  *  (ii.  40). 

c.  1804.— "I  had  a  toiljon,  or  open  palan- 
quin, in  which  I  rode.  — Mn.  Sherwoody 
Autobiog.  218», 

1810.— "About  Dacca,  Chittagong,  Tip- 
porah,  and  other  mountainous  parts,  a  very 
Ught  kind  of  conyeyance  is  in  use,  called  a 
tamn-jaiui^,  i.e,  *a  support  to  the  feet.'" 
—  WiUiamifon,  VM.  i.  822-23. 

„  "  Some  of  the  party  at  the  tents 
sent  a  tonjon,  or  open  chair,  carried  like 
a  palankeen,  to  meet  me."— if  aria  Qraham^ 

[1827.— "In  accordance  with  LadyD'Oyly's 
earnest  wish  I  go  out  every  morning  in  her 
tonjin."— Diary  of  Mrs.  Fenton,  100?] 

1829.—"  I  had  been  conveyed  to  the  hill 
in  Hanson's  tonjoxij  which  differs  only  from 
a  palanquin  in  beme  like  the  body  of  a 
gig  with  a  head  to  it.  — if«n.  of  Col.  Moun- 
tain, 88. 

ri832.— ".  .  .  I  never  seat  myself  in  the 
palankeen  or  tiionjann  without  a  feeling 
bordering  on  self-reproach.  .  .  ."  —  Mrs, 
Mter  Hassan  AH,  Observations,  i.  320.] 

1839.— "He  reined  up  his  ragged  horse, 
facing  me,  and  dancing  about  till  I  had 
passed;  then  he  dashed  past  me  at  full 
gallop,  wheeled  round,  and  charged  my 
tonjon,  bending  down  to  his  saddlebow, 
pretending  to  &row  a  lance,  showing  his 
teeth,  and  uttering  a  loud  quack  !  '*—Letia-s 
from  Madras,  290. 

[1849.— "We  proceeded  to  Nawabgunge, 
the  minister  riding  out  with  me,  for  some 
miles,  to  take  leave,  as  I  sat  in  my  tonjohn. " 
— Sleeman,  Journey  through  Oudk,  i.  2.J 

TOOLST,  s.  The  holy  Basil  of 
the  Hindus  (Ocimum  sanctum,  L.),  Skt. 
tuUl  or  tulastj  frequently  planted  in  a 
vase  upon  a  pedestal  of  masonry  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hindu  temples  or  dwellings. 
Sometimes  the  ashes  of  deceased 
relatives  are  preserved  in  these 
domestic  shrines.  The  practice  is 
alluded  to  by  Fr.  Odoric  as  in  use  at 
Tana,  near  Bombay  (see  Cathay,  i.  59, 
c.  1322)  ;  and  it  is  accurately  described 
bv  the  later  ecclesiastic  quoted  below. 
See  also  JVard^s  Hindoos,  ii.  203.  The 
plant  has  also  a  kind  of  sanctity  in 
the  Greek  Church,  and  a  character  for 
sanitary  value  at  least  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  generally. 

[c.  1650.— *  *  They  who  bear  the  tnlasl  round 
the  neck  .  .  .  they  are  Vaishnavas,  and 
sanctify  the  woM. *^—Bhaitd  Mold,  in  H. 
H.  WOson's  Wwlcs,  \.  41.] 

1672.  —  "Al&ost  all  the  Hindus  .  .  . 
adore  a  plant  like  our  Batilico  gentile,  but 
of  more  pungent  odour.  .  .  .  Every  one 
before  his  house  has  a  littlo  altar,  girt  with 


a  wall  half  an  ell  high,  in  the  middle  of 
which  thoy  erect  certain  pedestals  like 
little  towers,  and  in  these  the  shrub  is 
grown.  They  recite  their  prayers  daily 
before  it,  with  repeated  prostrations, 
sprinklings  of  water,  kc.  There  are  also 
many  of  these  maintained  at  the  bathing- 

? laces,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  pagodas." — 
\  Vincenzo  Maria,  800. 

1678.  — "They  plaster  Cow-dung  before 
their  Doors ;  and  so  keep  themselves  clean, 
having  a  little  place  or  two  built  np  a  Foot 
Sc^uare  of  Mud,  where  they  plant  Cola- 
minth,  or  (by  them  called)  Tnloe,  which 
they  worship  every  Morning,  and  tend  with 
Dihgence.  "—/>y«r,  199. 

1842.  —  "Veneram  a  planta  chamada 
TnlOBse,  por  dizerem  6  do  pateo  dos  Deoses, 
e  por  isso  6  commun  no  pateo  de  suas 
casas,  6  todas  as  manhSs  Ihe  vSo  tributar 
venera9ao." — Annaes  Maritimos,  iii.  468. 

1872.  — "At  the  head  of  the  gh^t,  on 
either  side,  is  a  sacred  tnlasi  plant  .  .  . 
placed  on  a  high  pedestal  of  masonry." — 
Govinda  Sawafiia,  i.  18. 

The  following  illustrates  the  esteem 
attached  to  Toolsy  in  S.  Europe : 

1885.— "I  have  frequently  realised  how 
much  prized  the  basil  is  in  Greece  for  its 
mystic  properties.  The  herb,  which  they 
say  grew  on  Christ's  grave,  is  almost  wor- 
shipped in  the  Eastern  Church.  On  St. 
Basil's  day  women  take  sprigs  of  this  plant 
to  be  blessed  in  church.  On  returning 
home  they  cast  some  on  the  floor  of  the 
hoiLse,  to  secure  luck  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  eat  a  little  with  their  household,  and 
no  sickness,  they  maintain,  will  attack  them 
for  a  year.  Another  bit  they  put  in  their 
cupboard,  and  firmly  believe  that  their 
embroideries  and  silken  raiment  will  be 
free  from  the  visitation  of  rats,  mice,  and 
moths,  for  the  same  period." — /.  T.  Bent, 
The  Cyclades,  p.  328. 

TOOMONOONG,  s.  A  Malay  title, 
especially  known  as  borne  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  Johor,  from  whom  the 
Island  of  Singapore  was  purchased. 
The  Sultans  of  Johor  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Mahommedan 
dynasty  of  Malacca,  which  took  refuge 
in  Johor,  and  the  adjoining  islanos 
(including  Bintang  especially),  when 
expelled  by  Albuquerque  in  1511, 
whilst  the  Tuinanggung  was  a  minister 
who  had  in    Pesliwa  fashion  appro- 

Eriated  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  with 
ereditary  tenure  :  and  this  chief  now 
lives,  we  believe,  at  Singapore. 
Crawfurd  says :  "  The  word  is  most 
probably  Javanese  ;  and  in  Java  is 
the  title  of  a  class  of  nobles,  not  of  an 
office  "  (Malay  Did.  s.v.) 

[1774.— "Paid  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  .  .  . 
and  Pangaram  Toomongong.  .  .    "—Diary 
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of  J.  Herbert  in  Forrettf   Bombay  Letters, 
Same  Senet,  il  488. 

[1830.--"  This  (Bopiti),  however,  is  rather 
a  title  of  office  than  of  mere  rank,  as  theee 
governors  are  sometimes  Tnmiing'gnngB, 
AfCgebdi^y  and  of  still  inferior  rank."  — 
RafUiy  Javttj  2nd  ed.  i.  299.] 

1884. —  "  Singapore  had  originally  been 
purohased  from  two  Malay  chiefs;  the 
Bultan  and  TvanBngODg  of  Johore.  The 
former,  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  entered 
into  Uie  arrangement  with  them,  was  the 
titular  sovereign,  whilst  the  latter,  who 
held  an  hereditary  office,  was  the  real 
ruler."— Cavefiaghf  Reminis,  qf  an  Indian 
Official,  273. 

TOON,  TOON-WOOD,  8.  The  tree 
and  timber  of  the  Cedrela  Toona^  Boxb. 
N.O.  Mdiaceae,  Hind,  tun,  tUn,  Skt. 
tunna.  The  timber  is  like  a  poor 
mahogany,  and  it  is  commonly  used 
for  furniture  and  fine  joiner^s  work  in 
many  parts  of  India.  It  is  identified 
bv  Bentham  with  the  Red  Cedar  of 
]N.S.  Wales  and  Queensland  (Cedrela 
australisy  F.  Mueller).  See  Brandts, 
Fored  Flora,  73.  A  sp.  of  the  same 
genus  (C  sinensis)  is  called  in  Chinese 
ch'un,  which  loolu  like  the  same  word. 

[1798.— The  tree  first  described  by  Sir  W. 
Jones,  As,  Ret,  iv.  288.] 

1810.—"  The  toon,  or  country  mahoganj^, 
which  comes  from  Bengal.  .  .  ,"— Maria 
Graham,  101. 

1887.—"  Rosellini  informs  us  that  there  is 
an  Egyptian  harp  at  Florence,  of  which  the 
wood  IS  what  is  commonly  called  E.  Indian 
mahoganv  {A  thenaeum,  July  22,  1837).  This 
may  be  the  Cedrela  Toona.  — i^oy/e'*  Hindu 
Medicine,  30. 

TOOBKET,  s.  A  Turhi  horse,  i.e, 
from  Turkestan.  Marco  Polo  uses 
what  is  practically  the  same  word  for 
a  horse  from  the  Turcoman  horse- 
breeders  of  Asia  Minor. 

1298.—".  .  .  the  Turcomans  .  .  .  dwell 
among  mountains  and  downs  where  thej 
find  good  pasture,  for  their  occupation  is 
cattle-keeping.  Excellent  horses,  known  as 
ToniuanB,  are  reared  in  their  country.  ..." 
—Marco  Polo,  Bk.  i.  ch.  2. 

[c.  1690.—"  The  fourth  class  (Turkl)  are 
horses  imported  from  Tur^  ;  though  strong 
and  well  formed,  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  preceding  (Arabs,  Persian,  Mujannas)." 
—Aln,  i.  234. 

[1663.— "If  they  aie  found  to  be  Tnrki 
horses,  that  is  from  Turkistan  or  Tartarv, 
and  of  a  proper  size  and  adeauate  strength, 
they  are  branded  on  the  thigh  with  the 
King's  mark.  ;  .  "—Bemier,  ed.  Constable, 
2430 


1678.—"  Four  horses  bought  for  the  Oom- 
pany—  Pagodas. 

One  young  Arab  at  .  .  160 
One  old  l\urkey  at  .  .  40 
One  old  Atchein  at         .        .  20 

One  of  this  country  at    .        .  20 

240." 

Ft,  St,  Geo,  Consns.,  March  6,  in 

Notes  and  Exts.,  MadistM,  1871. 

1782. — "Wanted  one  or  two  Tanyana  (see 
TAlf  GUN)  rising  six  years  old.  Wanted  abo 
a  Bay  Toorkey,  or  Bay  Tasei  (see  TAZEE) 
Horse  for  a  Bugg^.  .  .  ." — India  Gazette^ 
Feb.  9. 

„  "  To  be  disposed  of  at  Ghyretty 
...  a  Buggy,  almost  new  ...  a  pair  of 
uncommonly  beautiful  spotted  ToonEayB." 
—Ibid,  March  2. 

TOOTNAGUE,  s.  Port  tutenaaa. 
This  word  appears  to  have  two  (Af- 
ferent applications,  a.  A  Chinese  alloy 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  sometinies 
calledf  *  white  copper '  (i.e,  pdi-tung  of 
the  Chinese).  Tiie  finest  qualities  are 
alleged  to  contain  arsenic*  The  best 
comes  from  Yunnan,  and  Mr.  Joubert 
of  the  Garnier  Expedition,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  produced  by 
a  direct  mixture  of  the  ores  in  the 
furnace  (Voyage  d^Exphralicn,  ii.  160). 
b.  It  is  used  in  Indian  trade  in  the 
same  loose  way  that  sfpeUer  is  used, 
for  either  zinc  or  penBter  (pek^ytufiy  or 
*  white  lead'  of  the  Chinese).  The 
base  of  the  word  is' no  doubt  the  Pers. 
tiktiya,  Skt.  t'Mio,  an  oxide  of  zinc, 
generally  in  India  applied  to  blue 
vitriol  or  sulphate  of  copper,  but  the 
formation  of  the  wora  is  obscure. 
Possibly  the  last  syllable  is  merely  an 
adjective  afiix,  in  which  way  ndk  is 
used  in  Persian.  Or  it  may  be  ftc^a 
in  the  sense  of  lead,  which isone  of  the 
senses  given  by  Shakespear.  In  one 
of  the  quotations  ffiven  below,  iukftagys 
is  confounded  witli  calin  (see  CALAY)* 
Moodeen  Sheriff  gives  as  synonyms 
for  zinc,  Tam.  tuttandgam  [tiUtundgam\ 
Tel.  tiUtunOgam  [tuttinagamul  Mahr. 
and  Guz.  tvUi-wi^a,  Sir  G.  Staunton 
is  curiously  wrong  in  supposing  (as  his 


mode  of  writing  seems  to  imnTy)  that 
ttUenag'iic  is  a  Chinese  wora.  (The 
word   has  been  finally   corruptea  in 

•  SL  Jvlien  et  P.  Champion.  Indu^riea  Ar- 
dennes et  Modemet  de  V  Smpirt  ChinoU,  1869,  p^  TSi 
Wells  WUliams  says :  "The  peh-tnna  axigentan,  or 
white  copper  of  the  Chinese,  is  an  alloy  of  cof^ 
40*4,  sine  25*4,  nickel  31*6,  and  iron  S^  and 
occaalonally  a  little  silver ;  and  theee  proporttoM 
are  nearly  those  of  Gennan  silver." — Midak  KiH- 
dom,  ed.  1888,  li.  19. 
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England  into  '  tooth  and  egg  *  metal,  as 
in  a  quotation  below.] 

1605.—** 4500  PikalB  (see  PECUL)  of  Tin- 
tenaga  (for  Ttutena^fa)  or  Spelter."— In 
ValenHjn,  v.  829. 

1644.— "That  which  they  export  (from 
Cochin  to  Oriasa)  is  pepper,  lUthough  it  is 
prohibited,  and  all  the  drugs  of  the  south, 
with  OaUaym  (see  CALAY);  Tutnnaga, 
wares  of  China  and  Portugal ;  jewelled  orna- 
ments ;  but  much  less  nowadays,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated.  .  .  ." — Booarro,  MS, 
f .  316. 

1675. — "  .  .  from  thence  with  Dollars 
to  China  for  Sugary  Tea,  Porcelaney  Lac- 
cared  Ware,  Quicksilver,  Tuthinag,  and 
Copper.  .  .  ,**— Fryer,  86. 

[1676-7. — ".  .  .  supposing  yo'  Hon'  may 
intend  to  send  y«  Sugar,  Suffar-candy,  and 
Tntanagfor  Persia.  .  .  "—Forrett,  Bombay 
Letters,  Home  Series,  i.  125.] 

1679.— Letter  from  Dacca  reporting  .  .  . 
"  that  Dacca  is  not  a  good  market  for  Gold, 
Coppe]^  Lead,  Tin  or  Tatenagoe." — Ft.  St. 
Geo,  CfoJuns.,  Oct.  81,  in  Ivoles  and  EkU, 
Madras,  1871. 

[  „  "In  the  list  of  commodities  brought 
from  the  East  Indiee,  1678,  I  find  among 
the  drugs,  tincal  (see  TINCALL)  and 
Toofhanage  set  doune.  Enquire  also  what 
these  are.  .  .  ."—Letter  of  Sir  T,  Browne, 
May  29,  in  N,  ds  Q,  2  ser.  vii.  520.] 

1727.— "Most  of  the  Spunge  in  China 
had  pernicious  Qualities  because  the  Sub- 
terraneous Grounds  were  stored  with 
Minerals,  as  Copper,  Quicksilver,  Allora, 
Toothenagae,  kGr—A,  Hamilton,  ii.  223  ; 
[ed.  1744,  ii.  222,  for  "Spungv'^  reading 
^'Springs"]. 

1750.—"  A  sort  of  Cash  made  of  Toothe- 
nagae  is  the  only  Currency  of  the  Countrr." 
— Some  Ae,  of  Cochin  China,  by  Mr.  Hobert 
Kirsop,  in  Dalrymple,  Or.  Rep.  i.  245. 

[1757^*~Speaking  of  the  freemen  enrolled 
at  Nottingham  in  1757,  Bailey  {Annals  of 
Nottinghamshire,  iii.  1235)  mentions  as  one 
of  them  William  Tutin,  buckle-maker,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  was  a  son  of  this 
latter  person  who  was  the  inventor  of  that 
beautiful  composite  white  metal,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  created  such  a  change  in 
numerous  articles  of  ordinary  table  service 
in  England.  This  metal,  in  honour  of  the 
inventor,  was  called  Tutinio,  but  which 
word,  by  one  of  the  most  absurd  perversions 
of  language  ever  known,  became  transferred 
into  'Tooth  and  Egg,  the  name  by  which 
it  was  almost  uniformly  recognised  in  the 
shops."— Quoted  in  2  ser.  N.  d:  Q.  z.  144.] 

1780.— "At  Quedah,  there  is  a  trade  for 
calin  (see  CALAY)  or  tutenagne  ...  to 
export  to  different  parts  of  the  Indies." — 
Dunn,  New  Directory,  5th  ed.  838. 

1797.—"  Ta-te-nag  is,  properly  speaking, 
zinc,  extracted  from  a  rich  ore  or  calamine  ; 
the  ore  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  char- 
coal dust,  and  placed  in  earthen  jars  over 
a.  slow  fire,  by  means  of  which  the  metal 


rises  in  form  of  vapour,  in  a  common  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  and  afterwards  is  con- 
densed in  water." — SiawUon*s  Acct.  of  Lord 
Macartney's  Embassy,  4to  ed;  ii.  540. 

TOPAZ,  TOPASS,  &c.,  b.  A 
name  used  in  the  17th  and  18tli  cen- 
turies for  dark-skinned  or  half-caste 
claimants  of  Portuguese  descent,  and 
Christian  profession.  Its  application 
is  generally,  though  not  universally,  to 
soldiers  of  this  class,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  ori^nally  a  corruption 
of  Pers.  (from  Turkish)  top-chl^  *a 
gunner.'  It  may  be  a  slight  support 
to  this  derivation  that  Italians  were 
employed  to  cast  guns  for  the  Zamorin 
at  Calicut  from  a  very  earlv  date  in 
the  16th  century,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Correa 
between  1503  and  1510.  Various  other 
etymologies  have  however  been  civen. 
That  given  by  Orrae  below  (ana  put 
forwara  doubtfully  by  Wilson)  from 
topi,  *  a  hat^'  has  a  good  deal  of  plausi- 
bility, and  even  if  the  former  etvmology 
be  the  true  origin,  it  is  probable  that 
this  one  was  often  in  the  minds  of 
those  using  the  term,  as  its  true 
connotation.  It  may  have  some  cor- 
roboration not  only  in  the  fact  that 
Europeans  are  to  this  day  often  spoken 
of  by  natives  (with  a  shade  of  dis- 
paragement) as  Topeewalas  (q.v.)  or 
'Hat-men,'  but  also  in  the  pride 
commonly  taken  by  all  persons  claim- 
ing European  blood  in  wearing  a  hat ; 
indeed  Fra  Paolino  tells  us  tnat  this 
class  call  themselves  gente  de  chapeo  (see 
also  the  quotation  below  from  Ovington). 
Possibly  however  this  was  merely  a 
misrendering  of  topaz  from  the  assumed 
etymology.  The  same  Fra  Paolino, 
with  his  usual  fertility  in  error,  pro- 
pounds in  another  passage  that  topaz 
IS  a  corruption  of  ao-bhOshiya,  'two- 
tongued'  (in  fact  is  another  form  of 
DllSajEdi,  q*v.).  viz.  using  Portuguese 
and  a  debased  vernacular  (pp.  50  and 
144).  [The  Madras  Gloss,  assumes  Mai. 
Uivdshi  to  be  a  corruption  of  dubaJEdl.] 
Tne  Topaz  on  board  snip  is  the  sweeper, 
who  is  at  sea  frequently  of  this  class. 

1602.— "The  12th  ditto  we  saw  to  sea- 
ward another  Ckampaigne  (Sampan)  wherein 
were  20  men,  Mestifos  (see  MuSTEES)  and 
Tonpas."— Faw  Spilbergen's  Voyage,  p.  34, 
pub.  1648. 

[1672.  —  '' Toepasses."  See  under 
MADRAS.] 

1673.— "To  the  Fort  then  belonged  300 
English,  and  400  Topaies,  or  Portugal  Fire- 
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men."— ^rver,  66.    In  his  glossarial  Index 
he  gives  "  Topaies,  Musketeers." 

1680.  —  ''It  is  resolved  and  ordered  to 
entertain  about  100  Topaues,  or  Black 
Portuguese,  into  pay."— In  WkeeUr^  i.  121. 

1686.—"  It  is  resolved,  as  soon  as  English 
soldiers  can  be  provided  sufficient  for  the 
garrison,  that  all  Topassee  be  disbanded, 
and  no  more  entertained,  since  there  is 
little  dependence  on  them." — In  diUo^  159. 

1690.— *' A  Report  spread  abroad,  that  a 
Rich  Moor  Ship  belonging  to  one  Abdal 
Okaford^  was  taken  by  Sot-men^  that  is, 
in  their  (the  Moors)  Dialect,  Europeans."— 
OvingUmf  411. 

1705.— *' .  .  .  ToiMWM,  qui  sont  des  fens 
du  pais  qu'on  €l^ve  et  qu'on  habille  a  la 
Francoise,  lesquels  ont  est^  instruits  dans 
la  Religion  Catholique  par  quelques  uns  de 
nos  Missionnaires."— Ziei/^tfr,  45-46. 

1711.— "The  Garrison  consists  of  about 
250  Soldiers,  at  91  Fanhams,  or  1/.  29.  9d. 
per  Month,  and  200  ToiMUUies,  or  black 
Mungrel  Portufi^ese,  at  50,  or  52  Fanhams 
per  Month."— Zocitycr,  14. 

1727. — "Some  Portuguese  are  called  To- 
paases  .  .  .  will  be  served  by  none  but 
Portuguese  Priests,  because  they  indulge 
them  more  and  their  Villany .  "—A .  Hamilton. 
[ed.  1744,  i.  326]. 

1745.  —  "Les  Portugais  et  les  autres 
Catholiques  qu'on  nomme  Mestices  (see 
MUSTEES)  et  Topases,  ^galement  comme 
les  naturels  du  Pays  y  viennent  sans  dis- 
tinction pour  assister  auz  Divins  myst^res." 
—Norbert^  ii.  81. 

1747.  —  "The  officers  upon  coming  in 
report  their  People  in  general  behaved 
very  well,  and  could  not  do  more  than 
they  did  with  such  a  handful  of  men 
against  the  Force  the  Enemy  had,  beinff 
as  they  believe  at  least  to  be  one  thousand 
Europeans,  besides  Topasses,  Coffrees  (see 
CAFFEB),  and  Seapoys  (see  SEPOY),  al- 
tcwfother  about  Two  Thousand  (2000)."— 
MS.  Oontju.  at  Ft.  St,  David,  March  1.  (In 
India  Office). 

1749. —  "600  effective  Europmnt  would 
not  have  cost  more  than  that  Crowd  of  use- 
less Topasses  and  Peons  of  which  the  Major 
Part  of  our  Military  has  of  late  been  com- 
posed. "—In  A  Letter  to  a  Proprietor  of  the 
K.L  (7o.  p.  57. 

„  "  The  Topawee  of  which  the  major 
Part  of  the  Gamson  consisted,  everv  one 
that  knows  Madrau  knows  it  to  be  a  black, 
degenerate,  wretched  Race  of  the  antient 
Portuguese^  as  proud  and  bigotted  as  their 
Ancestors,  lazy,  idle,  and  vitious  withal, 
and  for  the  most  Part  as  weak  and  feeble 
in  Body  as  base  in  Mind,  not  one  in  ten 
possessed  of  any  of  the  necessary  Requisites 
of  a  Soldier."— /6ta.  App.  p.  103. 

1756.—" ...  in  this  plight,  from  half  an 
hour  after  eleven  till  near  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  sustained  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
man,  with  his  knees  on  my  back,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  whole  body  on  my  head ;  a 
Dutch  seiigeant,   who   had   taken  his  seat 


upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  Topai  beariv 
on  my  right."— JTo/ice^x  Narr.  of  the  BUtk 
Hole,  [ed.  1758,  p.  19]. 

1758.— "There  is  a  distinctioii  said  to  be 
made  by  you  .  .  .  which,  in  o>iir  o^niian, 
does  no  way  souare  with  rules  of  justice 
and  equity,  ana  that  is  the  exdusioii  of 
Portuguese  topaasM,  and  other  Christian 
nativee,  from  any  share  of  the  mooej 
mnted  by  the  Nawab." — Courts  Letta-^  in 
Long,  133. 

c.  1785.— "Topasaas,  black  foot  soldicfs, 
descended  from  Portuguese  marrying  na- 
tives, called  topassea  because  they  wear 
hats."  —  ComwaWr*  Olive,  iv.  5S4.  T^ 
same  explanation  in  Orme,  i.  80. 

1787.—".  .  .  Assuredly  the  mixture  of 
Moormen,  Rajahpoots,  Gentoos,  and  Ma- 
labara  in  the  same  corps  is  extremely  bene- 
ficial. ...  I  have  also  recommended  the 
corps  of  Topaaaas  or  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans, who  retain  the  characteristic  quali- 
ties of  their  progenitors."— Co^  FuUartu%$ 
View  of  English  Interests  in  India,  222. 

1789.— "  Topaaaaa  are  the  sons  of  Euro- 
peans and  black  women,  or  low  P<xtnguese, 
who  are  trained  to  arms." — Munro,  Sarr. 
321. 

1817.— '*  Topaaaaa,  or  pemns  whom  we 
may  denominate  Indo-Portngueee,  either 
the  mixed  produce  of  Portuffuese  and  Indian 
parents,  or  converts  to  the  Portuguese,  from 
the  Indian,  faith."— y.  Mill,  HiM.  iii<  19. 

TOPE,  s.  Tbis  word  is  used  in 
three  quite  distinct  senses,  from  dis- 
tinct origins. 

a.  Hind,  fop,  'a  cannon.'  This  is 
Turkish  tcf,  adopted  into  Persian 
and  Hindustani.  We  cannot  trace  it 
further.  [Mr.  Platts  regards  T.  to6, 
top,  as  meaning  originally  *a  ronnd 
mass,'  from  Skt  ^Spo,  for  which  see 
below.] 

b.  A  ffrove  or  orchard,  and  in 
Upper  India  especially  a  mango- 
orchard.  The  word  is  in  aniversal 
use  by  the  English,  bat  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  Upper  India. 
It  is  in  fact  Tarn,  tdppu,  TeL  iopv, 
[which  the  Madras  GUi$.  derives  from 
Tarn,  toguy '  to  collect,']  and  must  hAve 
been  carried  to  Ben^l  by  foreigners 
at  an  early  period  of  JEiiropean  traffic. 
But  Wilson  is  curiously  mistaken  in 
supposing  it  to  he  in  common  use  in 
Hindustan  by  natives.  The  word  used 
by  them  is  bdgh, 

c.  An  ancient  Buddhist  monument 
in  the  form  of  a  solid  dome.  The 
word  tdp  is  in  local  use  in  the  X.W, 
Punjab,  where  ancient  monuments  i4 
this  kind  occur,  and  appears  to  come 
from  Skt.  stupa  through  the  P^i  or 
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Prakrit  thu'po.  According  to  Sir  H. 
Elliot  (i.  605),  Siujpa  m  Icelandic 
signifies  *a  Tower.'  We  cannot  find  it 
in  Cleasby.  The  word  was  first  intro- 
duced to  European  knowledge  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  his  account  of  the 
Tope  of  Manikyala  in  the  Rawul 
Pindi  district. 

"Tope."      See    under    TOPE- 


[1884.— "The  big  gun  near  the  Central 
Museum  of  Labor  called  the  Zam-Zamah 
or  Bhanjianvati  top,  seems  to  have  held 
much  the  same  place  with  the  Sikhs  as 
the  Malik-i-Maid&n  held  in  Bijapur." — 
Bombay  Oazftteer^  xxiii.  642.] 

b.- 

1673._".  .  .  flourish  pleasant  Tops  of 
Plantains,  Cocoes,  Guiavas. "—/ryer,  40. 

„  "The  Country  is  Sandy;  yet 
plentiful  in  Provisions ;  in  all  places,  Tops 
of  Trees."— /6irf.  41. 

1747._"The  Topea  and  Walks  of  Trees 
in  and  about  the  Bounds  will  furnish  them 
with  firewood  to  bum,  and  Clay  for  Bricks 
is  almost  everywhere."— -Rr/KM-^  of  a  Council 
of  War  at  Ft.  St.  David,  in  Constu,  of  May 
5,  MS.  in  India  Office. 

1754.— "A  multitude  of  People  set  to  the 
work  finished  in  a  few  days  an  entrench- 
ment, with  a  stout  mud  wall,  at  a  place 
called  Faoquire's  Tope,  or  the  grove  of  the 
Facquire." — O-nw,  i.  273. 

1799.__«Upon  looking  at  the  Tope  as  I 
came  in  just  now,  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
when  you  get  possession  of  the  bank  of  the 
Nnllahi  you  have  the  Tope  as  a  matter  of 
course."— UW/in^ton,  Besp,  i.  28. 

1809.—"  .  .  .  behind  that  a  rich  country, 
covered  with  rice  fields  and  topes." — Ld. 
VaUntia,  i.  557. 

1814.— "It  is  a  general  practice  when  a 
plantation  of  mango  trees  is  made,  to  dig 
a  well  on  one  side  of  it.  The  well  and  the 
tope  are  married,  a  ceremony  at  which  all 
the  village  attends,  and  large  siuns  are 
often  expended."— Forbejf,  Or,  Mem.  iii.  56. 

[1839.— "Tope  is  an  expression  used  for  a 
mound  or  barrow  as  far  west  as  Peshawer. 
.  .    "—Elphimtone,  Caubiil,  2nd  ed.  i.  108.] 

TOPE-KHANA,  s.  The  Artillery, 
Artillery  Park,  or  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, Turco-Pers.  Wv-kfuxmy  *  cannon- 
house*  or  *  cannon-aepartment.'  The 
word  is  the  same  that  appears  so  often 
in  reports  from  Constantinople  as  the 
Tophaneh.  Unless  the  traditions  of 
Donna  Tofana  are  historical,  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  suspect  that  Aqua 
Tofana  may  have  had  its  name  from 
this  word. 


1687.—"  The  Toptchu  These  are  Gunners, 
called  so  from  tne  word  Tope,  which  in 
Turkish  signifies  a  Cannon,  and  are  in 
number  about  1200,  distributed  in  62  Cham- 
bers ;  their  Quarters  are  at  Tophaiia,  or 
the  place  of  Guns  in  the  Suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople."—/JymM^'i  Present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  p.  94. 

1726.  —  "  Isfandar  Chan,  chief  of  the 
Artillery  (called  the  Daroger  (seeDABOGA) 
of  theTopscanna)."—  Valentijn,  iv.  {SuraUe), 
276. 

1765.— "He  and  his  troops  knew  that  by 
the  treacheiy  of  the  Tope  Ehoxmah  Droger 
(see  DABOGA),  the  cannon  were  loaded 
with  powder  ovAj^—HolvoeU,  Hid,  Events, 
&c.  i.  96. 


TOPEE,  s.  A  hat,  Hind.  (opt.  This 
is  sometimes  referred  to  Port,  topoy  *  the 
top '(also  Uype^  *a  top-knot,'  and  topete, 
a  *  toupee'),  which  is  probably  identical 
with  English  and  Dutch  top,  L. 
German  ioppy  Fr.  topety  &c.  But  there 
is  also  a  simpler  Hind,  word  top,  for 
a  helmet  or  hat,  and  the  quotation 
from  the  Roteiro  Vocabulary  seems  to 
show  that  the  word  existed  in  India 
when  the  Portuguese  first  arrived. 
With  the  usual  tendency  to  specialize 
foreign  words,  we  find  this  word 
becomes  specialized  in  application  to 
the  sola  hat. 

1498. —  In  the  vocabulary  ("i&te  he  a 
Hn^ajem  de  Calicut")  we  have:  "barrete 
{i.e.  a  cap) :  tupy."— i2o<«ro,  118. 

The  following  expression  again,  in  the 
same  work,  seems  to  be  Portuguese,  and  to 
refer  to  some  mode  in  which  the  women  b 
hair  was  dressed:  "Trazem  em  a  moleera 
huuns  tqpetes  por  signall  que  sam  Chnstaoe. 
— /Wd.  52. 

1849.— "Our  good  friend  Sol  came  down 
in  right  earnest  on  the  waste,  and  there 
is  need  of  many  a  fold  of  twisted  mushn 
round  the  white  topi,  to  keep  off  his  impor- 
tunacy."— Z>ry  Leaves  from,  Young  Egypt,  2. 
1883.— "Topee,  a  solar  helmet,"— Wills, 
Modern  Persia,  263. 

TOPEEWALA,  s.  Hind,  topiwaldy 
*one  who  wears  a  hat,'  generally  a 
European,  or  one  claiming  to  be  so. 
Formerly  by  Englishmen  it  was  habi- 
tually applied  to  the  dark  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese.  R.  Drummond 
says  that  in  nis  time  (before  1808^ 
I  Topeewala  and  PnggryuYi/a  were  used 
in  Guzerat  and  the  Mahratta  country 
for  *  Europeans'  and  *  natives.'  [The 
S.  Indian  form  is  Toppikdr,]  The 
author  of  the  Persian  Life  of  Hydur 
Naik  (Or.  Tr.  Fund,  by  Miles)  calla 
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Europeans  Kaldh-posk,  %.e.  'hat-wearers' 
(p.  8ftV 

1808.— "The  deacendants  of  the  Porta- 
grueee  .  .  .  unfortuDately  the  ideas  of 
Christiamty  are  so  imperfect  that  the  only 
mode  they  hit  upon  of  displaying  their 
faith  is  by  weariniQ^  hats  and  breeches."— 
Sydfiey  Smith,  Worh,  3d.  ed.  iii.  6. 

[1826.— "It  was  now  evident  we  should 
have  to  encounter  the  Topee  wallas." — 
Fandurang  Hari,  ed.  1878,  i.  71.] 

1874.—*'.  .  .  you  will  see  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  protect  us.  All  topiwiUb 
...  are  brothers  to  each  other.  The 
ma^strates  and  the  judge  will  always 
decide  in  favour  of  their  white  brethren." 
—Oovinda  SamantcL,  ii.  211. 

TOBGXTLL,  s.  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Castanheda.  It  is  the  Malay- 
alam  tiru-koyily  [Tarn,  tiru,  Skt.  ik, 
*  holy '  koyil, '  temple '].  See  i.  253, 254 ; 
ako  the  English  Trans,  of  1582,  f.  151. 
In  fact,  in  the  Ist  ed.  of  the  1st  book 
of    Castanheda    turcoU    occurs   where 


pagode  is  found  in  subsequent  editions. 
jTricalore  in  S.  Arcot  is  m  Tam.  Tiruk- 
hnfUUr,  with  the  same  meaning.] 

T08HAG0NNA,  s.  P.-H.  ^oa^ 
khdna.  The  repository  of  articles  re- 
ceived as  presents,  or  intended  to  be 
given  as  presents,  attached  to  a  govern- 
ment-office, or  creat  man^s  establish- 
ment. The  toJia-khdna  is  a  special 
department  attached  to  the  Foreign 
Secretariat  of  the  Government  of  India, 

[1616.— "Now  indeed  the  atashckannoe 
was  become  a  right  stage."— &>  T,  Hoe, 
Hak.  Soc.  ii.  300.] 

[1742.  — ".  .  .  the  Treasury,  Jewels, 
toishik-khanna  .  .  .  that  belonged  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  ."— ^ra*jr,  IT.  <tf  Nadir  Shak, 
178.  J 

1799.  —  "After  the  capture  of  Seringa- 
patam,  and  before  the  country  was  given 
over  to  the  Raja,  some  brass  Bwamie8(q.v.), 
which  were  in  the  toBhekanah  were  given 
to  the  brahmins  of  different  pagodas,  by 
order  of  Madeod  and  the  General.  The 
prize-agents  reouire  payment  for  them."— 
WellingUm,  i.  66. 

[1885.  — "When  money  is  presented  to 
the  Viceroy,  he  always  *  remits'^  it,  but  when 
presents  of  jewels,  arms,  stuffs,  horses,  or 
other  things  of  value  are  given  him,  they 
are  accepted,  and  are  immediately  handed 
over  to  the  tosh  khaaa  or  Government 
Treasury  .  .  r^Lady  Dv^eHn,  Viceregal 
Life,  75.]  ^ 

TOSTDAUN,    s.     Military    Hind. 
toid^n  for  a  cartouche-box.    the  word 
appears  to  be  properly  Pers.  toshaddn, 
provision-holder,'  a  wallet. 


[1841,— "This  last  was,  however,  merely 
'tos-daa  het  aioaz*—^  cartouch-boK  report 
—  as  our  sepoys  oddlv  phrase  a  vague 
TumoxiT"— Society  in  India,  ii.  223.] 

TOTY,  s.  Tam.  tofft,  Canar.  Mlga, 
from  Tam.  tondu^  *to "dig,'  properly  a 
low-caste  labourer  in  S.  India,  and  a 
low-caste  man  who  in  villages  receives 
certain  allowances  for  acting  as 
messenger,  &c.,  for  the  community, 
like  the  gorayt  of  N.  India. 

1780. — "II  y  a  dans  chaque  village  un 
homme  de  service,  appelM  Totti,  qui  est 
charge  des  impositions  publiquee." — Lettr. 
£dif.xni,271, 

[1883. —  "The  name  Toty  being  oon- 
sidered  objectionable,  the  same  officers  in 
the  new  arrangements  are  called  Ta/aiaru 
(see  TALIAB)  when  a88i|rned  to  Pblioe,  and 
Vettiant  when  employed  m  Revenue  duties." 
— Z«  Fanu,  Man.  qf  Salem,  ii.  211.] 


TOUCAN,  s.  This  name  is  very 
generally  misapplied  by  Eurooeans 
to  the  various  species  of  Horn- 
bill,  formerly  all  styled  Bucerot,  but 
now  subdivided  into  various  genera. 
Jerdon  says:  "They  (the  hombiUs) 
are,  indeed,  popularly  called  Toucans 
throughout  India  ;  and  this  appears  to 
be  their  name  in  some  of  the  Malayan 
isles ;  the  word  signifying  *a  worker,' 
from  the  noise  they  make."  This 
would  imply  that  the  term  did  ori^n- 
ally  belong  to  a  species  of  hornbill, 
and  not  to  the  S.  American  Bhanr 
phastes  or  ZygodadyU,  Tukang  is  really 
m  Malay  a  *  craftsman  or  artificer'*; 
but  the  dictionaries  show  no  applica- 
tion to  the  bird.  We  have  here,  in 
fact,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
coincidences  which  often  justly  perplex 
etymologists,  or  would  peiplex  them 
if  it  were  not  so  much  their  habit  to 
seize  on  one  solution  and  despise  the 
others.  Not  only  is  tukang  in  Malay 
*  an  artificer,'  but,  as  Willoughby  tells 
us,  the  Spaniards  called  the  real  S. 
American  toucan  ^carpintero'  from  the 
noise  he  makes.  Ana  yet  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  Toucan  is  a  Brazilian 
name  for  a  Brazilian  bird.  See  the 
quotations,  and  especially  Thevet'ai, 
with  its  dat^ 

The  Toucan  is  described  by  Oviedo 
(c.  1535),  but  he  mentions  only  the 
name  by  which  "the  Christians* 
called  it^— in  Ramusio's  Italian  Pievto 
(fBeccuio;  Sommario,  in  Bamuno.  iiL 
f.  60).  [Prof.  Skeat  (Concise  Diet.  &v.) 
gives  only  the    Brazilian    derivation. 
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The  question  is  still  further  discussed, 
without  any  very  definite  result,  save 
that  it  is  prohably  an  imitation  of  the 
cry  of  the  bird,  in  N.  d-  Q.  9  ser.  vii. 
486  ;  viii.  22,  67,  86,  171,  250.] 

1556. — '^Sur  la  coste  de  la  marine,  la  plus 
frequete  marchandiae  est  le  phimage  am 
oraeau,  quMla  appellent  en  lenr  lang^e 
ToucaiL  lequel  deacrivona  aomraairement 
puia  qu  il  yient  k  propoe.  Cest  oyaeau  eat 
de  la  grandeur  d'vn  pigeon.  .  .  .  Au  reate 
ceat  oyaeau  eat  merreiUeusement  difforme  et 
monatnieux,  ayant  le  bee  plus  groe  et  plus 
long  quaai  aue  le  reate  du  corps."— Z/« 
SingularUet  ae  la  France  Antarticgtifi  autre- 
mnU  nammSe  Amarique,  ,  .  .  Par  T,  Andri 
Theuet,  Natifd^AngouUttM,  Paris,  1658,  f.  91. 

1648. — "Tacana  aive  Toucan  Braailien- 
aibua :  avia  picae  aut  palumbi  magnitudine. 
.  .  .  Roatrum  habet  ingena  et  nonnumquam 
palmum  longum,  exteriua  flavam.  .  .  . 
Mirum  eat  autem  videri  possit  quomodo 
tantilla  avia  tarn  grande  rostrum  ferat ; 
aed  levissimum  est."  —  OeorgI  Maregravl 
de  Li^hstady  Hist.  Rentm  Natnr.  Bratiliajt, 
Lib.  V.  cap.  xv.,  in  Hist,  Naiur,  Brasil. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1648,  p.  217. 

See  also  (1599)  Afdrovandus,  Omitholog, 
lib.  zii.  cap.  19,  where  the  word  ia  g^ven 
toncham. 

Here  is  an  example  of  misapplication 
to  the  HornbiU,  though  tne  latter 
name  is  also  given  : 

1885.—"  Soopah  (in  N.  Canara)  ia  the  only 
region  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  toucan 
or  great  hornbill.  ...  I  saw  the  comical 
loouiu[  head  with  ita  huge  aquiline  beak, 
regarmng  me  through  a  fork  in  the  branch  ; 
and  I  account  it  one  of  the  beat  ahota  I  ever 
made,  when  I  sent  a  ball  .  .  .  through  the 
head  just  at  ita  junction  with  the  handsome 
orange-coloured  helmet  which  surmounts  it. 
Down  came  the  toucan  with  outspread  wings, 
dead  apparently  ;  but  when  my  peon  Manoel 
raised  him  by  the  thick  muscular  neck, 
he  fastened  his  great  claws  on  his  hand,  and 
made  the  wood  resound  with  a  succession  of 
roars  more  like  a  bull  than  a  bird." — Gordon 
Forbes,  Wild  L\ft  in  Canara,  &c.  pp.  37-38. 

TOWLEEA,  s.  Hind.  tauUyd^  'a 
towel.'  This  is  a  corruption,  however, 
not  of  the  English  form,  but  rather  of 
the  Port.  toaUui  (Pa?ijab  N,  db  Q.,  1885, 
ii.  117). 

TBAGA,  s.  [Molesworth  fives  "S. 
trdgd,  Guz.  trdgu" ;  trdga  aoes  not 
appear  in  Monier- Williams's  Skt  Diet., 
and  Wilson  (]^ueries  the  word  as  doubt- 
ful. Dr.  Grierson  writes :  "  I  cannot 
trace  its  origin  back  to  Skt.  One  is 
tempted  to  connect  it  with  the  Skt. 
root  trwij  or  frd,  *to  protect,'  but  the 
termination    gd    presents    difficulties 


which  I  cannot  get  over.  One  would 
expect  it  to  be  derived  from  some 
Skt.  word  like  trdka^  but  no  such 
word  exists."]  The  extreme  form  of 
cUmma  (<l*v.)  among  the  Rajputs  and 
connectea  tri})es,  in  which  tne  com- 
plainant puts  himself,  or  some  member 
of  his  family,  to  torture  or  death,  as  a 
mode  for  bringing  vengeance  on  the 
oppressor.  The  tone  adopted  by  some 
persons  and  papers  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Charles  Gordon, 
tended  to  imply  their  view  that  his 
death  was  a  kind  of  traga  intended 
to  bring  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
sacrificed  him.  [For  a  case  in  Greece, 
see  Paiisanias,  X.  i.  6.  Another  name 
for  this  self-sacrifice  is  Ghand%  which 
is  perhaps  Skt.  banda,  'passionate' 
(see  Malcolm^  Cent.  India,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  137).  Also  compare  the  jtihar  of 
the  R&jputs  (Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta 
reprint,  i.  74).  And  for  Kur,  see 
As,  Res.  iv.  357  seqq.] 

1803.— A  case  of  traga  is  recorded  in 
Sir  Jasper  NicoU's  Journal,  at  the  capture  of 
Gawilgarh,  by  Sir  A.  Wellesley.  See  note  to 
Wellington,  ed.  1837,  ii.  387. 

1813.— ''Every  attempt  to  levy  an  assess 
ment  ia  aucceeded  by  the  Tarakaw,  a  moat 
horrid  mode  of  murdering  themaelvea  and 
each  other.**— Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  ii.  91  ;  [2nd 
ed.  i.  378  ;  and  aee  i.  244]. 

1819.— For  an  affecting  atory  of  Traga, 
see  Macmurdo,  in  Bo.  Lit.  Soc,  Trans,  i.  281. 

[TRANXEY,  8.  A  kind  of  boat 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  adjoining 
seas.  All  attempts  to  connect  it  with 
any  Indian  or  Persian  word  have  been 
unsuccessful.  It  has  been  suppjosed  to 
be  connected  with  the  Port,  trincador, 
a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  coasting  vessel 
with  a  hiffh  stern,  and  with  tnnquart, 
a  herring-boat  used  in  the  English 
Channel.  Smyth  {Sailoi^s  Word-hook, 
s.v.)  has  :  "  Trankeh  or  Trankies,  a  large 
boat  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia."  See 
iV.  d-  Q.  8  ser.  vii.  167,  376. 

[1554.—**  He  sent  certain  spies  who  went 
in  TerranqniniB  dressed  as  fishermen  who 
caught  fish  inside  the  straits." — CovJto,  Dec 
VI.  Bk.  X.  ch.  20. 

[c.  1750.—".  .  .  he  remained  some  years 
in  obscurity,  till  an  Arab  traaky  being  driven 
in  there  by  stress  of  weather/he  made  him- 
self known  to  his  countrymen.  .  .  ."—Oivse, 
1st  ed.  25. 

[1753.— **Taghi  Khan  .  .  .soon  after  em- 
barked a  great  number  of  men  in  amall 
ressela."  in  the  note  taxranquins.— iTan- 
ivay,  iv.  181. 
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[1773. — "  Accordingly  we  resolved  to  hire 
one  of  the  common,  but  uncomfortable 
vessels  of  the  Gulph,  called  a  Trankey. ..." 
—Ives,  203.] 

TBANQXJEBAB,  n.p.  A  seaport  of 
S.  India,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Danes  till  1807,  when  it  was 
taken  by  England.  It  was  restored  to 
the  Danes  in  1814,  and  purchased  from 
them,  along  with  Serampore,  in  1845. 
The  true  name  is  said  to  be  Tarangam- 
hddiy  *  Sea-Town'  or  *  Wave-Town'; 
[so  the  Madras  Gloss, ;  but  in  the  Man. 
(ii.  216)  it  is  interpreted  *  Street  of  the 
Telegu  people.'] 

1610. — "The  members  of  the  Company 
have  petitioned  me,  that  inasmuch  as  they 
do  much  service  to  God  in  their  establish- 
ment at  Negapatam,  both  among  Portuguese 
and  natives,  and  that  there  h  a  settlement 
of  newly  converted  Christians  who  are  looked 
after  by  the  catechumens  of  the  parish 
(fregaezia)  of  Traagabar.  .  .  ."—Kind's 
Letter,  in  Livros  dcu  Mon^Oes,  p.  285. 

[1683-4.— "  This  Morning  the  Portug;uez 
ship  that  came  from  Vizagapatam  Sailed 
hence  for  Trangambar."— /Vi»^/^,  Diary, 
Ft.  St.  Oeo.  1st  ser.  iii.  16.] 

TBAVANCOBE,  n.p.  The  name 
of  a  \dllage  south  of  Trevandrum,  from 
which  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  king- 
dom which  is  known  by  the  name  has 
been  called.  The  true  name  is  said  to 
be  Tini-viddn-kodUf  shortened  to  Tiru- 
vdnkodu.  [The  Madras  Gloss,  gives 
TiruvitdnkuTy  tiru^  Skt  m,  *the 
goddess  of  prosperity,'  vdzhiL^  *to  re- 
side,' kur^  *part.'J 

[1514. — "As  to  the  money  due  from  the 
Raja  of  Travamcor.  .  .  .— Albuquerque, 
Cartas,  p.  270.] 

1553.—"  And  at  the  place  called  Tra- 
▼ancor,  where  this  Kingdom  of  Coulam 
terminates,  there  begins  another  Kingdom, 
taking  its  name  from  this  very  Travancor, 
the  kmg  of  which  our  people  call  the  Rey 
Grdnde^oec&VLBe  he  is  greater  in  his  dominion, 
and  in  the  state  which  he  keeps,  than  those 
other  princes  of  Malabar ;  and  he  is  subject 
to  the  King  of  Naniiiga."— ^arro»,  I.  ix.  1. 

1609.— "The  said  Governor  has  written 
to  me  that  most  of  the  kings  adjacent  to 
our  State,  whom  he  advised  of  the  coming 
of  the  rebels,  had  sent  replies  in  a  good 
spirit,  with  expressions  of  friendship,  and 
with  promises  not  to  admit  the  rebels  into 
their  ports,  all  but  him  of  Travancor,  from 
whom  no  answer  had  yet  come." — King  of 
Spain's  Letter,  in  Livros  das  Mongiks,  p.  §57. 

TBIBENY,  n.p.  Skt.  tri-vem, 
*  threefold  braid ' ;  a  name  which 
properly  belongs  to  Prayaga  (Allaha- 


bad), where  the  three  holy  riven, 
Ganges,  Jumna,  and  (unseen)  Sarasvad 
are  considered  to  unite.  But  local 
retjuirements  have  instituted  another 
Tnbeni  in  the  Ganges  Delta,  by  lie- 
stowing  the  name  of  Jumna  and  Saras- 
vati  on  two  streams  connected  with 
the  Hugli.  The  Bengal  Tribeni  gives 
name  to  a  village,  which  is  a  place  of 
great  sanctitv,  and  to  which  the  mel<u 
or  religious  fairs  attract  many  visitors. 
1682.—".  .  .  if  I  refused  to  stay  th^re 
he  would  certainly  stop  me  again  at  ^^ 
pany  some  miles  further  up  the  River."— 
Hedges,  Diary,  Oct.  14 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  38]. 

1705. — " .  .  .  pendant  la  Lone  de  Mars 
.  .  .  il  arrive  la  F6te  de  Tiifigaj,  c'est 
un  Dieu  enferm^  dans  une  maniere  de  petite 
Mosqu€e,  qui  est  dans  le  milieu  d'une  tres- 
grande  pleine  .  .  .  au  bord  du  Gange."— 
LuUlier,  69. 

1753. — "  Au-dessous  de  Nudia,  k  ^Mpiid, 
dont  le  nom  si^fie  trois  eaux,  le  Gange 
fait  encore  sortir  du  m6me  o6te  un  canal, 
qui  par  sa  rentr^  forme  une  seoonde  lie 
renferm^  dans  la  premiere."  —  D'AKi-iilr, 
64. 

TBICHIES,  TBITCHIES,  s.    The 

familiar  name  of  the  cheroots  made 
at  Trichinopoly ;  long,  and  rudely 
made,  with  a  straw  inserted  at  the  encl 
for  the  mouth.  They  are  (or  were) 
cheap  and  coarse,  *but  much  liked  by 
those  used  to  them.  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown, 
referring  to  his  etymology  of  Trichi- 
nopoly under  the  succeeding  article, 
derives  the  word  cheroot  from  the 
form  of  the  name  which  he  assigns. 
But  this,  like  his  etymology  of  the 
place-name,  is  entirely  wrong  (see 
CHEROOT).  Some  excellent  practical 
scholars  seem  to  be  entirely  without 
the  etymological  sense. 

1876.  —  "  Between  whiles  we  aimoked. 
generally  Manillas,  now  supplanted  by  foal 
Dindiguls  and  fetid  Txicfaiea."  —  Bttrton^ 
Sind  Revitited,  i.  7. 

TBICHINOPOLT,  n.p.  A  district 
and  once  famous  rock-fort  of  S.  India. 
The  etymology  and  proper  form  of  the 
name  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
difference.  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  gives  the 
true  name  as  ChinUa-paUi,  *  Little- 
Town.'  But  this  may  W  safely  re- 
jected as  mere  guess,  inconsistent  with 
facts.  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the 
name  on  an  inscription  is  (about  1520) 
as  Tim-ssilla'paUt,  apparently  •Holy- 
rock-town.'  In  the  Tevaram  the  place 
is  said  to  be  mentioned  under  the  name 
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of  SirapalH,  Some  derive  it  from 
Tri  -  nra  -  puram^  *  Three  -  head  -  town,* 
with  allusion  to  a  Hhree-headed  demon.' 
[The  Madras  Gloss,  gives  Tiru(6tndppaUij 
Hru,  *hohr/  shiim,  *the  plant  cis9amj)elos 
pareira^  L.  paUi,  *  village.*] 

1677.— **Trltchenapali."— ^.  Baling,  in 
Valeniijn,  ▼.  {Ceylon),  300. 

1741.—'*  The  Maratw  concluded  the  cam- 
paign by  patting  this  whole  Peninsula  under 
contribution  as  far  as  C.  Cumerim,  attacking, 
conquering,  and  retaining  the  city  of  Timx- 
erapali,  capital  of  Madura,  and  taking 
prisoner  the  Nabab  who  governed  it." — 
Report  of  the  Port,  Viceroy^  in  Bosquejo  das 
PotseudeSf  &c.,  Documentos,  ed.  1853,  iii.  19. 

1753.—**  Ces  embouch(ires  aont  en  grand 
nombre,  vt  la  division  de  ce  fleuve  en 
diff^rens  bras  ou  canaux,  k  remonter  jusqu'4 
TiriBhirapali,  et  II  la  pagode  de  Snirang- 
hiim."—D'Anv{lle,  115. 

1761.— **  After  the  battle  Mahommed  Ali 
Khan,  son  of  the  late  nabob,  fled  to  Tmchin- 
apolli,  a  place  of  great  strength." — Complete 
Hist,  of  the  War  in  India,  1761,  p.  3. 

TBINCOMALEE,  n.p.  A  well- 
known  harbour  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
Ceylon.  The  proper  name  is  doubtful. 
It  is  alleged  to  be  Tirukko-ndtha-malaij 
or  Taranga-malai,  The  last  (* Sea-Hill*) 
seems   conceived    to    fit  our    modem 

fronunciation,  but  not  the  older  forms, 
t  is  perhaps  Tri  -  kona  •  mulaiy  for 
'Tliree-peak  HilL*  There  is  a  shrine 
of  Siva  on  the  hill,  called  Trikonmoara; 
[so  the  Madras  Man,  (ii.  216)]. 

1553. — **  And  then  along  the  coast  to- 
wards the  north,  above  Baticalou,  there  is 
the  kingdom  of  Triqninamal^." — Barrot, 
II.  ii.  cap.  1. 

1602. —  **  This  Priace  having  departed, 
made  sail,  and  was  driven  by  the  winds 
unknowing  whither  he  went.  In  a  few 
days  he  came  in  sight  of  a  desert  island 
(being  that  of  Ceilon),  where  he  made  the 
land  at  a  haven  called  Preatur€,  between 
Txiquillimal^  and  the  point  of  Jafanapa- 
tam."— Cow^o,  V.  i.  5. 

1672.— *' Trinquenemale  hath  a  surpass- 
ingly fine  harbour,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
draught  thereof,  yea  one  of  the  best  and 
laigest  in  all  Ceylon,  and  better  sheltered 
from  the  winds  than  the  harbours  of  Belli- 
gamme,  Gale,  or  Colombo."— BaWo^w,  413. 

1675. — **The  Cinghalese  themselves  oppose 
this,  saying  that  they  emigrated  from 
another  country  .  .  .  that  some  thousand 
years  ago,  a  Prince  of  gjeat  piety,  driven 
out  of  the  land  of  Tanassery  .  .  .  came  to 
land  near  the  Hill  of  Txiooenmale  with 
1800  or  2000  men.  .  .  ,"—Myklof  van  Ooent, 
in  Valentijn  {Ceylon),  210. 

1685.— •'Trlquinimale.  .  .  ,"—Ribeyro, 
Fr.  Tr.  6. 


1726.— *  *  TrinkBnomale,  properly  Triooen- 
male "  (».«.  TriiunmaU),  —  ValeTittjn  (Cey- 
M,  19. 

„    **Trlnkemale.  .  .  ."— /Wd.l03. 

1727.—** .  .  .  that  vi^lant  Dutchman  was 
soon  after  them  with  his  Fleet,  and  forced 
them  to  fight  disadvantageously  in  ^ranka- 
malaya  Bslj,  wherein  the  French  lost  one 
half  of  their  Fleet,  being  either  sunk  or 
burnt."— i4.  Hamilton,  i.  343,  [ed.  1744], 

1761.—**  We  arrived  at  ^Mnoonomale  in 
Ceylone  (which  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
y«  best  and  most  capacious  Harbours  in  y« 
World)  the  first  of  November,  and  employed 
that  and  part  of  the  ensuing  Month  in  pre- 
uaring  our  Ships  for  y«  next  Campaign." — 
MS.  Letter  oijamet  Rennell,  Jan.  31. 

TBIPANG,  s.  The  sea-slug.  This 
is  the  Malay  name,  trijpang,  tirivang. 
See  SWALLOW,  and  BECHE-DE-HEB. 

[1817.— **Bich  de  mar  is  well  known  to  be 
a  dried  sea  slug  used  in  the  dishes  of  the 
Chinese  ;  it  is  known  among  the  Malayan 
Islands  by  the  name  of  Tiipi 
RajffUs,  H,  of  Java,  2nd  ed.  i.  T 

TBIPLICANE,  n.p.  A  suburb  of 
Fort  St  George ;  the  part  where  the 
palace  of  the  "  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic '' 
IS.  It  has  been  explained,  questionably, 
as  Tiru-valli-kedij  *  sacred-creeper-tank.* 
Seshagiri  Sastri  gives  it  as  Tiru-alli' 
keni^  *  sacred  lily-  (Nymphaea  rubea) 
tank,'  [and  so  the  Madras  Gloss,  giving 
the  word  as  TiruvalUkhfyii,] 

1674.—*'  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
go  on  fortifying  this  place  in  the  best  manner 
we  can,  our  enemies  at  sea  and  land  being 
within  less  than  musket  shot,  and  better 
fortified  in  their  camp  at  Trivelicane  than 
we  are  here,*'— Ft,  St.  Geo.  Consns,  Feb.  2. 
In  NoUt  and  Exts,,  Madras,  1871,  No.  I.  p. 
28. 

1679.—**  The  Did  wan  (Dewaun)  from  Con- 
jeveraro,  who  pretends  to  have  come  from 
Court,  having  sent  word  from  Treplicane 
that  unless  the  Governor  would  come  to  the 
garden  by  the  river  side  to  receive  the 
Phjrrmaund  he  would  carry  it  back  to  Court 
again,  answer  is  returned  that  it  hath  not 
been  accustomary  for  the  Govemours  to  go 
out  to  receive  a  bare  Phyrmaund  except 
there  come  therewith  a  Serpow  (see  SEER- 
PAW)  or  a  Tasheriff  "  (see  TASHBEEF).- 
Do,,  do.,  Dec.  2.    Ibid,  1873,  No.  III.  p.  40. 

[1682-4.  — **TiibUcane,  TrebUcane  Tri- 
vety,*'— Diary  Ft,  St,  Geo.  ed.  Pringle,  i. 
63 ;  iii.  154.] 

TBIVANDBUM,  n.p.  The  modern 
capital  of  the  State  now  known  as 
Travancore  (q.v.)  Properly  Tirw 
(y)anantd  -  purarw,  *  Sacred  Vishnu- 
Town.' 
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TBUMPAK,  n.p.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  the  site  of  the  native  suburb 
of  the  city  of  Onniis  on  the  famous 
island  of  that  name  is  known.  The 
real  name  is  shown  by  Lt.  Stiffens  ac- 
count of  that  island  (Oeogr.  Mag.  i.  13) 
to  have  been  Turun-bdghy  'Garden  of 
Turun/  and  it  was  properly  the  palace 
of  the  old  Kings,  of  whom  more  than 
one  bore  the  name  of  Turun  or  Turun 
Shah. 

1607.— "When  the  people  of  the  city  aaw 
that  they  were  ao  surrounded,  that  from  no 
direction  could  water  be  brought,  which  was 
what  they  felt  most  of  all,  the  principal 
Moors  coUeoted  together  and  went  to  the 
king  desiring  him  earnestly  to  provide  a 
guard  for  the  pools  of  Tanunbaanei  which 
were  at  the  head  of  the  islana,  lest  the 
Portuguese  should  obtain  possession  of 
them.  .  .  ." — Comment,  of  Alboqverque,  E,T. 
by  Birchj  i.  175. 

„  "  Meanwhile  the  Captain-BIajor 
ordered  Afonso  Lopes  de  Costa  and  Jofio  da 
Nova,  and  Manuel  Teles  with  his  people  to 
proceed  along  the  water's  edge,  whibt  he 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  force  would  follow, 
and  come  to  a  place  called  Tanunbaqne, 
which  is  on  the  water's  edge,  in  which  were 
were  some  palm-trees,  and  wells  of  brackish 
water,  which  supplied  the  people  of  the 
city  with  drink  when  the  water-ooats  were 
not  arriving,  as  sometimes  happened  owing 
to  a  contrary  wind."— Correa,  i.  830. 

1610.— "  The  island  has  no  fresh  water .  .  . 
only  in  Tonmpaqne,  which  is  a  piece  of  white 
salt  clay,  at  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
there  is  a  well  of  fresh  water,  of  which 
the  King  and  the  Wa2dr  take  advantage,  to 
water  the  gardens  which  they  have  Siere, 
and  which  produce  perfectly  everything 
which  ia  planted." — Teixeiray  Rel,  de  los  Reyes 
de  HarmuZf  115. 

1682.— ''Behind  the  hills,  to  the  S.S.W. 
and  W.S.W.  there  is  another  part  of  the 
island,  lying  over  against  the  ancnorage  that 
we  have  mentioned,  and  which  incluaes  the 
place  called  Tnnunbake  .  .  .  here  one  sees 
the  ancient  pleasure-house  of  the  old  Kings 
of  Ormus.  with  a  few  small  trees,  and  sundry 
date-palms.  There  are  also  here  two  great 
wells  of  water,  called  after  the  name  of  the 
place,  'The  Wells  of  Tnnunbake ' ;  which 
water  is  the  most  wholesome  and  the  freshest 
in  the  whole  island." — Nieuhof,  Zee  en  Lant- 
Reke,  ii.  86. 

TUAN,  s.  Malay  tuan  and  tuioan, 
*lord,  master.*  The  word  is  used  in 
the  English  and  Dutch  settlements  of 
the  Arcnipelago  exactly  as  sahib  is  in 
India.  [An  early  Chinese  form  of  Jlie 
word  is  referred  to  under  SUMATBA.] 

1653. — "Dom  Paulo  da  Qama,  who  was  a 
worthy  son  of  his  father  in  his  zeal  to  do 
the  King  good  service  .  .  .  equipped  a 
good  fleet,  of  which  the  King  of  Ugentana 


(see  UJUNGTAHAH)  had  presently  notaoe, 
who  in  all  speed  set  forth  his  own,  oonaut- 
ing  of  30  ]ftiiiThftniff;  with  a  U^ge  force  on 
board,  and  in  command  of  which  he  pat  a 
valiant  Moor  called  Toam-bl^r,  to  whom  the 
King  gave  orders  that  as  soon  as  our  foroe 
had  quitted  the  fortress  (of  Malacca)  not 
leaving  enough  people  to  defend  it,  be 
should  attack  the  town  of  the  Queieyt  (see 
KUNG)  and  bum  and  destroy  as  much  as 
he  could."— Corrw,  iiL  486. 

1553.— "For  where  this  word  Baja  is 
used,  derived  from  the  kingly  title,  it 
attaches  to  a  person  on  whom  the  King 
bestows  the  title,  almost  as  among  us  that 
of  Count,  whilst  the  style  Taam  is  like  oar 
Dom;  only  the  latter  of  the  two  is  pat 
before  the  person's  proper  name,  whilst  the 
former  is  put  after  it,  as  we  see  in  the  names 
of  these  two  Javanese,  Vtimuti  BaJa,  and 
Tllam  Colascar."— Aim>«,  II.  vi.  3. 

J1893.— '*.  .  .  the  cooly  talked  over  the 
airs  of  the  Tama  In^rU  (English  gentle- 
man) to  a  crowd  of  natives." —  W.  B.  Wnn- 
fold,  A  Vint  to  Java,  145.] 

TUCEA,  s.  Hind.  taiOy  Beng.  takd, 
rSkt.  tankaioy  'stamped  silver  money']. 
This  is  the  word  commonlr  used  among 
Bengalis  for  a  rupee.  But  in  other 
parts  of  India  it  (or  at  least  takd)  is 
used  differently ;  as  for  aggregates  of 
4,  or  of  2  pice  (generally  m  j;.W.P. 
pdnch  takd  paigd^^yetakd  of  pice,  20 
pice).    Compare  TANGA. 


1892,  p.  84.] 

1874.—"  * .  .  .  How  much  did  my  father 
pay  for  her  T ' 

'* '  He  paid  only  ten  tiUs.' 

"  I  may  state  here  that  the  word  rttpeyd, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  written  mpee  or  rvpiy 
is  unknown  to  the  peasantry  of  Bengal, 
at  least  to  Bengali  Hindu  peasants;  the 
word  they  invariably  use  is  tui." — C^ortit^ 
SamoHta,  i.  209. 

TUOKAVEE,  s.  Money  advanced 
to  a  ryot  by  his  superior  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  cultivation,  and 
recoverable  with  his  quota  of  revenue. 
It  is  Ar. — H.  taJbdWy  from  At.  kan, 
*  strength/  thus  literally  'a  reinforce- 
ment.' 

[1800. —  **  A  great  many  of  them,  who 
have  now  been  forced  to  work  as  labourer^ 
would  have  thankfully  received  teoiiry, 
to  be  repaid,  by  instalments,  in  the  conne 
of  two  or  three  years." — BHekaHan,  Afyaprs, 
ii.  188.] 

1880.  —  *'When  the  Sirkar  disposed  of 
lands  which  reverted  to  it  ...  it  sold  them 
almost  always  for  a  namrdna  (see  NXJSEB- 
AHA).    It  sometimes  gave  them  gratis  ^^ 
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it  nerer  paid  money,  and  seldom  or  ever 
advanced  takdvi  to  the  tenant  or  owner." 
—Minutes  of  Sir  T.  Munro,  i.  71.  Tbese 
words  are  not  in  Munro's  spelling.  The 
Editor  has  reformed  the  orthography. 

TUCKEED,  s.  An  official  reminder. 
Ar. — H.  tdkidy  *  emphasis,  injunction,' 
and  verb  tdkid  kamd,  '  to  enjoin  strin- 
gently, to  insist.' 

1862. — "I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  my 
life  —  work  all  day,  English  and  rersian, 
scores  of  appeals  and  session  cases,  and  a 
continual  irritation  of  tukeedfl  and  offensive 
remarks  .  .  .  these  take  away  all  the  en- 
joyment of  doing  one's  duty,  and  make 
work  a  slavery." — Letter  from  Col,  J,  R. 
Becker,  in  (unpublished)  Memoir ,  p.  28. 

[TUCKIAH,  s.  Pers.  takya,  literally 
'  a  nillow  or  cushion ' ;  but  commonly 
usea  in  the  sense  of  a  hut  or  hermitage 
occupied  by  a  fakir  or  holy  man. 

[1800.— "He  declared  .  .  .  that  two  of 
the  people  charged  .  .  .  had  been  at  his 
tncldah." — Wellington,  Desp.  i,  78. 

ri847. — "In  the  centre  of  the  wood  was 
a  Faqir's  TaUdat  {»ic)  or  Place  of  Prayer, 
situated  on  a  little  mound." — Mr$.  Mac- 
kenzie, Life  in  the  Mission,  &c.  ii.  47.] 

TULWAUB,  8.  Hind,  talwdr  and 
tarwdr^  *  a  sabre.'  Williams  gives  Skt. 
taravdri  and  tardbdliha.  ["  Talwdr  is  a 
general  term  applied  to  shorter  or  more 
or  less  curved  side-arms,  while  those 
that  are  lighter  and  shorter  still  are 
often  styled  nimchas"  (Sir  W.  Elliot, 
in  Ind.  Antiq.  xv.  29).  Also  see 
Egerton,  Handbook^  138.] 

[1799.—".  .  .  Ahmood  SoUay  .  .  .  drew 
his  tolwa  on  one  of  them." — Jackson,  Journey 
from  India,  49. 

[1829. — ".  .  .  the  panchAa  huzdr  tnrwar 
RaJUordn,  meaning  the  ^  fifty  thousand 
Rahtore  swords,'  is  the  proverbial  phrase 
to  denote  the  muster  of  Maroo.  .  .  ." — 
Tod,  Annals,  Calcutta  reprint,  ii.  179.] 

1853.— "The  old  native  officer  who  car- 
ried the  royal  colour  of  the  regiments  was 
cut  down  by  a  blow  of  a  Sikh  tulwar."— 
OakfUld,  ii.  78. 

TIJMASHA,  s.  An  entertainment, 
a  apectucle  (in  the  French  sense),  a 
popular  excitement.  It  is  Ar.  tavidshi, 
*  going  about  to  look  at  anything 
entertaining.'  The  word  is  in  use  in 
Turkestan  (see  Schuyler,  below). 

1610.  —  "Heere  are  also  the  mines  of 
Ranichand  {qu.  Ramchand's  ?)  Castle  and 
Houses  which  the  Indians  acknowledge  for 
the  great  Gtod,  saying  that  he  took  flesh 
vpon  him  to  see  the  Tamasha  of  the 
World."— /iTicA,  in  lUirchas,  i.  436, 


1631. — "Hie  quoque  meridiem  ^rospicit, 
ut  spectet  Thamaflnam  id  est  pugnas  Ele- 
phantum  Leonum  Buffalorum  et  aliarum 
ferarum.  .  .  ." — De  Laet,  De  fmperio  Magni 
Mogolis,  127.  (For  this  quotation  I  am 
indebted  to  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Archibald  Constable  of  the  Oudh  and 
Rohilkund  Railway.— F.) 

1673.—".  .  .  We  were  discovered  by 
some  that  told  our  Banyan  .  .  .  that  two 
Englishmen  were  come  to  the  Tomasia,  or 
Sight.  .  .  r— Fryer,  159. 

1 705. — "  Tamachan.  Ce  sont  des  r^jouis- 
sances  que  les  Gentils  font  en  I'honneur  de 
quelqu'unes  de  leurs  divinitess."— Ztti7/tcr, 
Tab.  des  Maiih^. 

1840.— "  Runjeet  replied,  *  Don't  go  yet ; 
I  am  ^oing  myself  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
we  will  have  hurra  tomacha.'" — Osborne, 
Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh,  120-121. 

1876.— "If  you  told  them  that  vou  did 
not  want  to  buv  anything,  but  had  merely 
come  for  tomasha,  or  amusement,  they  were 
always  ready  to  explain  and  show  you  every- 
thing you  wished  to  see." — Schuyler's  Turin- 
Stan,  i.  176. 

TUMLET,  s.  Domestic  Hind. 
tdmlet,  being  a  corruption  of  tumbler. 

TUMLOOK,  n.p.  A  town,  and 
anciently  a  sea  -  port  and  seat  of 
Buddhist  learning  on  the  west  of 
the  Hoogly  near  its  mouth,  formerly 
called  Tdmralipti  or  -lipta.  It  occurs 
in  the  Mahabharata  and  many  other 
Sanskrit  word s.  "In  the  Dasa  Kumdra 
and  Vrihat  Katha,  collections  of  tales 
written  in  the  9th  and  12th  centuries, 
it  is  always  mentioned  as  a  great 
port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  of  an 
active  and  flourishing  commerce  with 
the  countries  and  isknds  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Indian  Ocean*' 
(Prof  S.  H,  Wilson,  in  J,  R.  As.  Sac. 
V.  135).  [Also  see  Cunningham,  And. 
Geog.  p.  504.] 

c.  150.— 
**  .  .  .  Kal  Tpbi  ai^ry  ry  Torafu}  {^^YfV) 

iroXels' 

•  «  •  • 

UaXifi^Mpa  PofflXeiov 
TafiaXlTTjt.** 
—Ptolemy's  Tables,  Bk.  VII.  i.  78. 

c.  410. —  "From  this,  continuing  to  go 
eastward  nearlv  50  ydjanas,  we  arrive  at 
the  Kingdom  of  Tamndipti.  Here  it  is  the 
river  (Ganges)  empties  itself  into  the  sea. 
Fah  Hian  remained  here  for  two  years, 
writing  out  copies  of  the  Sacred  Books.  .  .  . 
He  then  shipped  himself  on  board  a  gpreat 
merchant  vessel.  .  .  ." — Beal,  Travels  of 
Fah  Hian,  kc.  <1869),  pp.  147-148. 

[c.  1070.  —  " .  .  .  a  merchant  named 
Harshagupta,  who  had  arrived  from  Tam- 
ralipti,  having  heard  of  that  event,  came 
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there  full  of  curiosity." — Tawn^,  Katha 
Sarii  Sagara,  i.  329.] 

1679.— In  eoing  down  the  Hoogly : 

^'Before  daybreak  overtook  the  Ganges 
at  Bamagur,  met  the  Arrival  7  days  out 
from  BaUaaore,  and  at  nk^ht  passed  the 
//i7^  at  Tmnbalee."— i^.  S.  Oeo,  (Council 
on  Tour).    In  Notes  <L'  ExU.  No.  II.  p.  69. 

1685.  —  "Januarif  2.  —  We  fell  downe 
below  Tumbolee  River. 

"January  3.— We  anchored  at  the  Channel 
Trees,  and  lay  here  y«  i.^  and  5^^  for  want 
of  a  gale  to  carry  us  over  to  Kedgeria.*' — 
Hedgesy  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  i.  175. 

ri694.— "The  Ro^al  James  and  Mary  .  .  . 
fell  on  a  sand  on  this  side  Tumbolee  point. 
.  .  ." — Birdicood,  Report  on  Old  RecorcUf  90.] 

1726.  —  **fainboli  and  Banda  are  two 
Portuguese  villages,  where  they  have  their 
churches,  and  salt  business.*' — Vafentijn,  v. 
159. 

[1753.— '' TombaU."  See  under  KEDGE- 
REE.] 

TUMTUM,  8.  A  dog-cart.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin.  [It  is  almost 
certainly  a  corr.  of  English  tandem^ 
the  slang  use  of  which  in  the  sense  of 
a  conveyance  (according  to  the  Stanf. 
Diet.)  aates  from  1807.  Even  now 
English-speaking  natives  often  speak 
of  a  dog-cart  with  a  single  horse  as  a 
tandem7\ 

1866.—"  We  had  only  3  cess  to  go,  and 
we  should  have  met  a  pair  of  tnmtiimB 
which  would  have  taken  us  on." — Trevelyan, 
The  Dawk  Bungalow,  384. 

[1889.— "A  G.B.T.  cart  once  married  a 
bathing-machine,  and  they  called  the  child 
Tmn-tum."— -R.  Kipling,  The  City  of  Dread- 
ful Night,  74.] 

TUNCA,TUNCAW,&c.,s.   P.— H. 

tankhtcdh,  pron.  tankhd.  Properly  an 
assignment  on  the  revenue  of  a 
particular  locality  in  favour  of  an 
individual ;  but  in  its  most  ordinary 
modern  sense  it  is  merely  a  word  for 
the  wages  of  a  monthly  servant.  For 
a  full  account  of  the  special  older  uses 
of  the  word  see  fVilson.  In  the  second 
quotation  the  use  is  obscure  ;  perhaps 
it  means  the  villages  on  which  assign- 
ments had  been  granted. 

1758.— **Roydoolub  ...  has  taken  the 
discharge  of  the  timcaWB  and  the  arrears 
of  the  Nabob's  army  upon  himtolf." — Orme, 
iii.  ;  [ii.  361]. 

1760. — "You  have  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  to  Mr.  Holwell  (who  was  sent 
to  collect  in  the  timeara).  .  .  .  The  low 
men  that  are  employed  in  the  timoan  are 
not  to  be  depended  on." — The  Navab  to 
the  Prest.  and  Council  of  Ft.  Wm.,  in  Long, 
233.  V  ,  V, 


1778. ~  "These  rescripts  are  called 
cawB,  and  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  va 
the  amount  from  the  treasuries  ...  as  tk« 
revenues  come  in."— Onw,  iL  276. 

[1823.— "The  Grassiah  or  Rajpoot  chiefs 
.  .  .  were  satisfied  with  a  fixed  and  knovn 
tanka,  or  teibute  from  certain  territories, 
on  which  thev  had  a  real  or  pretended 
claim."  — ila/eo2in.  Cent,  India^  2bA.  ed. 
i.385. 

[1851.— "The  Sikh  detachments  .  .  .  used 
to  be  paid  by  tnnkhwAhB,  or  aesigiinientis 
of  the  provincial  oollectors  of  revenue.** — 
Edwarde*.  A  Tear  on  Uu  Punjab  Frontier^ 
i.  19.] 

TURA,  8.  Or.  Turk,  twra,  Thi? 
word  is  used  in  the  Autobiography  of 
Baber,  and  in  other  MahommdUin 
military  narratives  of  the  16th  century. 
It  is  admitted  by  the  translators  of 
Baber  that  it  is  rendered  bj  them  ouito 
conjecturally,  and  we  cannot  but  tnink 
that  they  have  missed  the  truth.  The 
explanation  of  tur  which  they  quote 
from  Meninski  is  ^^  reticulatus^  and 
combining  this  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  quotations  show  these  tmra 
to  have  been  employed,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  meaning  which  best 
suits  is  *a  gabion.'  Sir  H.  Elliot,  in 
referring  to  the  first  passage  from 
Baber,  adopts  the  reading  t&bra^  and 
says  :  '*  Tuoras  are  nose-baga,  but  .  .  . 
BadMni  makes  the  meaning  plain,  by 
saying  that  they  were  filled  tcilh  tarih 
(TdrQeh-i-Baddiiniy  f.  136).  ...  The 
sacks  used  by  Sher  Sh^  as  temporarr 
fortifications  on  his  march  towards 
Rdjpiitdna  were  titbras ''  {EUiol,  vL  469). 
It  IS  evident,  however,  that  Baber's 
turas  were  no  tolnas,  whilst  a 
reference  to  the  passage  (Elliot^  iv.  405) 
regarding  Sher  Shah  shows  that  the 
use  of  l>ags  filled  with  sand  on  that 
occasion  was  regarded  as  a  new  con- 
trivance. The  tuinra  of  Badadni  may 
therefore  probably  be  a  misreading ; 
whilst  the  use  of  gabions  implies 
necessarily  that  they  would  be  filled 
with  earth. 

1526. —(At  the  BatUe  of  Panipat)  "I  ' 
directed  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Riim,  the  eun-carriages  should  be  oon- 
nected  to^eukor  with  twisted  boll-hides  as 
with  chams.  Between  every  two  gun- 
carriages  were  6  or  7  ttbras  (or  breastworks). 
The  matchlockmen  stood  behind  these  guns 
and  itns,  and  discharged  their  match- 
locks. ...  It  was  settled,  that  as  Panipat 
was  a  considerable  city,  it  would  cover  one 
pf  our  flanks  by  its  buildings  and  hooaes 
while  we  might  fortify  our  front  by  tteu. 
.  .  r-Baber,  p.  304. 
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1528.— (At  the  siege  of  Cbandert)  "  over- 
seers and  pioneers  were  appointed  to  con- 
struct works  on  which  the  guns  were  to  be 
planted.  All  the  men  of  the  army  were 
directed  to  prepare  ttkras  and  scaling- 
ladders,  and  to  serve  the  ttbras  which  are 
used  in  attacking  forts.  .  .  ." — Ibid,  p.  376. 
The  editor's  note  at  the  former  passage  is : 
**Tho  meaning  (viz.  'breastwork')  assigned 
to  Tibra  here^  and  in  several  other  places 
is  merely  conjectural,  founded  on  Petis  de 
la  Croix  s  explanation,  and  on  the  meaning 
given  by  Meninski  to  TMr,  viz.  reticulatus. 
The  Tmas  may  have  been  formed  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  interwoven  like  basket- 
work  ...  or  they  may  have  been  covered 
defences  from  arrows  and  missiles.  .  .  ." 
Again :  "These  TAras,  so  often  mentioned, 
appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tetUvdo,  under 
cover  of  which  the  assailants  advanced,  and 
sometimes  breached  the  wall.  ..." 

TTJBAKA,  n.p.  This  word  is  ap- 
plied both  in  Mahratti  and  in  Teluffii 
to  the  Mahoramedans  {Turks).  [Tne 
usual  form  in  the  inscriptions  is 
TuruMa  (see  Bombay  Gazetteer,  i.  pt. 
i.  189).]  Like  this  is  Tariik  (see 
TABOUE)  which  the  Burmese  now 
apply  to  the  Chinese. 

TUBBAN,  s.  Some  have  supposed 
this  well-known  English  word  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  P.  —  H.  sirhand, 
*  head- wrap,'  as  in  the  following : 

1727.— ''I  bought  a  few  BeerbnndB  and 
sannoes  there  (at  Cuttack)  to  know  the 
difference  of  the  prices."  —  A.  Hamilton^ 
i.  394  (see  PIECE-GOODS). 

This,  however,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  history  of  the  word.  Wedge- 
wood's  suggestion  that  the  word  may 
be  derived  from  Fr.  turhiriy  *a  whelk,' 
is  equally  to  be  rejected.  It  is  really 
a  corruption  of  one  which,  though  it 
seems  to  be  out  of  use  in  modern 
Turkish,  was  evidently  used  by  the 
Turks  when  Europe  first  became 
familiar  with  the  Ottomans  and  their 
ways.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  quota- 
tion below  from  Zedler's  Lexicon, 
which  is  corroborated  by  those  from 
Rycaut  and  from  Galland,  &c.  The 
proper  word  was  apparently  dulband, 
Some  modern  Persian  dictionaries  give 
the  only  meaning  of  this  as  *a  sash.' 
But  Meninski  explains  it  as  *  a  cloth 
of  fine  white  muslin;  a  wrapper  for 
the  head ' ;  and  Viillers  also  gives  it 
this  meaning,  as  well  as  that  of  a  *  sash 
or  belt.'*      In  doing    so    he  quotas 

*  The  Pers.  partala  is  always  uswl  for  a  '  waist- 
belt  '  In  India,  bat  in  Persia  also  for  a  turbau. 


Shakespear's  Diet.,  and  marks  the  use 
as  *  Hindustani-Persian.'  But  a  merely 
Hindustani  use  of  a  Persian  word 
could  hardlv  have  become  habitual  in 
Turkey  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  use  of  dulband  for  a  turban  was 
probably  genuine  Persian,  adopted  by 
the  Turks.  Its  etymology  is  ap- 
parently from  Arab,  dul,  ^volvere,^ 
admitting  of  application  to  either  a 
girdle  or  a  head-wrap.  From  the 
Turks  it  passed  in  the  forms  Tulipant, 
Tollibany  TurbatUy  &c.,  into  European 
languages.  And  we  believe  that  the 
flower  tulip  also  has  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  old  Ottoman  tur- 
ban, [a  view  accepted  by  Prof.  Skeat 
(Concise  Did.  s.v.  tulip,  turban)].* 

1487. — **.  .  .  tele  bambagine  assai  che 
loro  chiamano  tnrbanti ;  tele  assai  ooUa 
salda,  che  lor  chiamano  sexe  (sash).  .  .  ." — 
Letter  on  presents  from  the  Sultan  to  L. 
de'  Medici,  in  Rotcoe's  Lorenzo,  ed.  1825, 
ii.  871-72. 

c.  1490.  —  "Estradiots  sont  gens  comme 
Genetaires:  vestuz,  h  pied  et  k  cheval, 
comme  les  Turcs,  sauf  la  teste,  oh  ils  ne 
portent  ceste  toille  qu'ils  appellent  toIUban, 
et  sont  durs  gens,  et  couchent  dehors  tout 
Tan  et  leurs  chevaulx." — Ph.  de  Commynes, 
Liv.  VIII.  ch.  viii.  ed.  Dupont  (1843),  ii. 
456.  Thus  g^ven  in  Danett's  translation 
(1595):  *' These  Estradiots  are  soldiers  like 
to  the  Turkes  lanizaries,  and  attired  both 
on  foote  and  on  horsebacke  like  to  the  Turks, 
save  that  they  weare  not  ypon  their  head 
such  a  great  roule  of  linnen  as  the  Turkes 
do  called  {tic)  Tollil>ail."~-p.  325. 

1586-8.  —  ".  .  .  [the  King's  Secretarie, 
who  had  upon  his  head  a  peece  of  died  linen 
cloth  folded  yp  like  vnto  a  Turkes  TaUhan." 
~  Voyage  of  Matter  Thomat  Canditk,  in  Hakl. 

1588.  —  "In  this  oanoa  was  the  King's 
Secretarie,  who  had  on  his  head  a  piece 
of  died  linen  cloth  folded  vp  like  vnto  a 
Turkes  Taliban."— Cae^n^^uA,  ibid.  iv.  337. 

c.  1610. — ".  .  .  un  gros  turban  blanc  k 
la  Turque."— Pymrrf  de  Laval,  i.  98  ;  [Hak. 
Soc.  i.  132  and  165]. 

1611.  — -  Cotgrave's  French  Diet,  has : 
"  Toliban :  m.    A  Tnrbant  or  Turkish  hat. 

"  Tolopan,  as  Tnrbant. 

"Torban:  m.  A  Tnrbant;  a  Turkish 
hat,  of  white  and  fine  linnen  wreathed  into 
a  rundle;  broad  at  the  bottom  to  enclose 
the  head,  and  lessem'ng,  for  ornament, 
towards  the  top." 

1615. — " .  .  .  se  un  Cristiano  fosse  trovato 
con  tnrbante  bianco  in  capo,  sarebbe  perciS 
costretto  o  a  rinegare  o  a  morire.  Questo 
tnrbante  poi  lo  portano  Turchi,  di  varie 
forrao."— P.  della  Valle,  i.  96. 


*  Bu8bec<][  (1554)  says :  " .  .  .  ingens  ubique 
florum  copia  offerebstur,  Narcissorum,  Hyacin- 
thornra,  «t  eorum  quos  Turcae  Tulipan  vocant," 
—Epist.  L  Bl2e>ir  ed.  p.  47. 
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1615.— '<  The  Saltan  of  Socotora  ...  his 
clothas  are  SuraJt  StufiFes,  after  the  Arabs 
manner  ...  a  very  good  Torbant,  but 
bare  footed."— .Sir  T.  Rot,  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  32]. 
„  "Their  Attire  is  after  the  Turk- 
ish fashion,  Tnrbants  only  excepted,  in- 
steed  whereof  they  have  a  kind  of  Capp, 
rowled  about  with  a  black  Tnrbant.  — 
De  Monfart,  5. 

1619. — *'Nel  g^omo  della  qual  festa  tatU 
Persian!  pih  spenaierati,  e  fin  gli  uomini 
grandi,  e  il  medesimo  r^,  si  yestono  in 
abito  suocinto  all  uso  di  Mazanderan ;  e 
con  certi  berrettini,  non  troppo  buoni,  in 
testa,  perch^  i  turbanti  si  guasterebbono 
e  sarebbero  di  troppo  impaccio.  .  .  ." — 
P.  delta  Voile,  ii.  31;  [Hak.  Soc.  oomp. 
i.  43]. 

1630. — '*Some  indeed  have  sashes  of  silke 
and  gold,  tulipanted  about  their  heads. 
.  .  r—Sir  T.  Herbert,  p.  128. 

„  "His  way  was  made  by  80  gallant 
young  gentlemen  vested  in  crimson  saten ; 
their  Talipants  were  of  silk  and  silver 
wreath'd  about  with  cheynes  of  gold." — 
Ibid.  p.  189. 

1672. — "On  the  head  they  wear  great 
TnlbandB  (Tulbande)  which  they  touch  with 
the  hand  when  they  say  talam  to  any  one." 
— Baldaeus  (Qerm.  version),  33. 

„  "  Trois  Talbangis  venoient  de 
front  apr^  luy,  et  ils  portoient  chascun  un 
beau  tnlban  om^  et  enrichy  d'aigrettes." — 
Joum,  d'Ant.  Oalland,  i.  139. 

1673.— "The  mixture  of  Castes  or  Tribes 
of  all  India  are  distinguished  hy  the  diffe- 
rent Modes  of  binding  their  TnrbatB."- 
Fryer,  115. 

1674.— "El  Tanadar  de  un  golpo  cortb 
las  repetidas  bueltas  del  torbante  a  un 
Turco,  y  la  oabeca  asta  la  mitad,  de  que 
cayb  muerte." — Faria  y  Souta,  Ana  Port. 
ii.  179-180. 

"Tarbant,  a  Turkish  hat,"  Ac— 
Oiostographia,  or  a  Didionjory  interpreting 
the  Hard  Woi-di  of  tohatsoever  language,  now 
used  in  our  itjined  English  Tongue,  kc., 
the  4th  ed.,  by  T.E.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.    In  the  Savoy,  1674. 

1676. — **Mahamed  Alibeg  returning  into 
Persia  out  of  India  .  .  .  presented  Cha-Seji 
the  second  with  a  Coco-nut  about  the  big- 
ness of  an  Austrich-egg  .  .  .  there  was 
taken  out  of  it  a  Tvnant  that  had  60 
cubits  of  calicut  in  length  to  make  it,  the 
cloath  being  so  fine  that  you  could  hardly 
feel  it."— favernier,  E.T.  p.  127;  [ed.  Ball, 
ii.  7]. 

1687.— In  a  detail  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  Sultan's  Court  we  find  : 

"5.  The  Tolbentar  Aga,  he  that  makes 
up  his  Turbant." 

A  little  below  another  personage  (Appa- 
rently) is  called  Tulhui-oghlani  ('The 
Turban  Page  ')—Ricaut,  Present  State  qf  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  p.  14. 

1711. — "Their  common  Dress  is  a  piece 
of  blew  Callico,  wrap'd  in  a  Role  round  their 
Heads  for  a  Turbat."— Xociyw,  57. 


1745.  — "The  Turks  hold  the  SnteuLV 
Turban  in  honour  to  such  a  deigree  iks: 
they  hardly  dare  touch  it  .  .  .  bat  he  ksK- 
solf  has,  among  the  servants  of  his  fmr? 
chamber,  one  whose  special  daty  it  ■  tc 
adjust  his  Torban,  or  head- tire,  and  who  k 
thence  called  Tolbentar  or  Dulbentar  A^x. 
or  Dnlbendar  Ago,  also  called  by  saat 
Dnlbend  Oghani  {OghlanC),  or  Page  of  ih« 
Turban." — Zedler,  Universal  Lexicon,  s;.v. 

c.  1760.— "They  (the  Sepoys)  are  chieAj 
armed  in  the  country  manner,  with  vmsir^ 
and  target,  and  wear  the  Indian  dreas,  the 
turbant,  the  cabay  (Cabaya)  or  r^t,  and 
lon^  drawen."— C/rote,  i.  39. 

1843.  —  "  The  mutiny  of  VeUore  was 
caused  by  a  slight  shown  to  the  Mahomedan 
torban ;  the  mutiny  of  Bangalore  by  dis- 
respect said  to  have  been  shown  to  a 
Mahomedan  place  of  worship. *" — Macaufaw, 
Speech  on  Gates  of  SomnautA. 

TUBKET,  s.    This  fowl  is  called  in 
Hindustani  per%  very  poesibly  an  in- 
dication that  it  came  to  India,  perhaps 
first  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
Archipelago,  across  the  Pacific,  as  the 
red  pepper  known  as  Chili  aid.     In 
Tanm  the  bird  is  called  vdn-kdri^  *  great 
fowL'    Our  European  names  of  it  in- 
volve a  complication  of  mistakes  and 
confusions.     fVe  name  it  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Levant    But  the  name  turkey 
would  appear  to  have  been  orimnally 
applied  to  another  of  the  Panmiaae^  the 
gtunea-fowl,  Alelmgris  of  the  ancient«w 
Minsheu's  explanations  (quoted  below) 
show  strange  confusions  between  the 
two  birds.     The  French  eoq  tPInde  or 
Dindon   points  only  ambiguously    to 
India,    but    the    German  Galecvtitdu 
Hakn  and  the  Dutch  KaBcoen  ^from 
CalietU)  are  specific  in  error  as  inaicat- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Turkey  in  the 
East.    This  misnomer  may  have  arisen 
from  the  nearly  simultaneous  discovery 
of  America  and  of  the  Cape  route  to 
Calicut,   by    Spain  and  Portugal  re- 
spectively.     It    may  also  have  been 
connected  with  the  fact  that  Malabar 
produced    domestic    fowls   of    extra- 
ordinary size.    Of  these  Ibn  Batuta 
(quoted  below)  makes  quaint  mention. 
Zedler's    great    German    Lexteon    of 
Universal  KnowUdgey  a  work  published 
as  late  as  1745,  says  that  these  birds 
(turkeys)  were  called  CaUcutisdu  and 
IndiscM  because  they  were  brought  by 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Malabar  coast. 
Dr.  Caldwell  cites  a  curious  disproof  of 
the  anti(}uity  of  certain  Tamil  verses 
from  their  containing  a  simile  of  which 
the  turkey  forms  tae  subject    And 
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native  scholars,  instead  of  admitting 
the  anachronism,  have  boldly  main- 
tained that  the  turkey  had  always 
been  found  in  India  (Dravidian  Gramm. 
2nd  ed.  p.  137).  Padre  Paolino  was 
apparently  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
whilst  explaining  that  the  etymology 
of  Calicut  is  "Castle  of  the  Fowls," 
he  asserts  that  Turkeys  (Galli  d^Iiidia) 
came  originally  from  India ;  being 
herein,  as  he  often  is,  positive  ana 
Avrong.  In  1616  we  find  W.  Edwards, 
the  E.I.  Co.'s  agent  at  Aimir,  writing 
to  send  the  Mofful  "tnree  or  four 
Turkey  cocks  ana  hens,  for  he  hath 
three  cocks  but  no  hens'  (Colonial 
Paper,  E.  i.  c.  388).  Here,  however, 
the  ambiguity  between  the  real  turkey 
and  the  guinea-fowl  may  ]>ossibly 
arise.  In  Egypt  the  bird  is  called 
Dik-Ruml,  'fowl  of  Rum'  (i.«.  of 
Turkey),  probably  a  rendering  of  the 
English  term. 

c.  1347.— "The  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  saw  a  Chimi  cock  was  in  the  city  of 
KaiUam.  1  had  at  first  taken  it  for  an 
ostrich,  and  I  was  looking  at  it  with  great 
wonder,  when  the  owner  said  to  me,  *  Pooh  ! 
there  are  cocks  in  China  much  bigger  than 
that ! '  and  when  I  got  there  I  found  that  he 
had  said  no  more  than  the  truth."— /6n 
Batuia,  iv.  267. 

c.  1550. — "One  is  a  species  of  peacock 
that  has  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  fowl."— Oiroiamo 
lienzonij  148. 

1627.— ""UTtttltB  C'kW,  or  coiAv?  of  India, 
avis  ita  dicla^  muxi  ex  Africa,  et  vt  nonulli 
vohtnt  aiii,  ex  India  etl  Arabia  ad  nos  ailata 
sit,  B.  iubigche  hacn.  T.  iitbianigch 
httn,  (Ealccttttigch  hnn.  .  .  .  H.  Pavon 
de  las  Indias.  G.  Poulle  d'Inde.  H.  2. 
Gallepauo.  L.  Gallo-|)auo,  t/uod  de  vtrius- 
que  nature  videtur  participare  .  .  .  aves 
Kumidicae,  d  Nnmmia,  Meloagris  .  .  .  2i 
fU\aSt  i.  iiiger,  and  AypoSy  ager,  quod  in 
^Ethiopia  praecipu^  inveniuntur. 

**A  ^ttrkic,  or  Ginnie  Henne  .  .  . 
I.  Oallina  d'/ndia.  H.  Galiiia  Morisca. 
G.  PouUo  d'Inde.  L.  Pendlopo.  Auis 
Pharaonis,     Meloagris.  ,  .  . 

♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

"  A  Finnic  cocke  or  hen :  ex  Guinea, 
reffione  Indica  .  .  .  inule  fuermit  pruU  ad 
cJia*  regioiie*  tranxponati.  vi.  ^nrkif-CXTChc 
or  hen." — Mituheu'g  Guide  into  Tongues  (2d 
edition). 

1623.— "  33.  GalluB  IndicuB,  aut  Tardoiu 
(quem  vocant),  gallinacei  aevum  parum 
Superat;  iracundus  ales,  et  carnibus  valde 
albis."  —  Bacon,  Hist,  Vitae  et  Mortis,  in 
Montague* s  ed.  x.  140. 

1653.— *'Les  Fren^ois  appellent  co^-d^Itide 
vn  oyseau  lequel  ne  se  trouue  point  aux 
Indes  Orientales,  les  Anglois  le  nomment 
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tnrki-koq  qui  signifie  ooq  de  Turquie^  quoy 
qu'il  n'y  ait  point  d'autres  en  Turquie  que 
ceux  que  Ton  y  a  portez  d'Europe.  le  croy 
que  cet  oyseau  nous  est  venu  de  TAmeri- 
que."  — Z>«  la  B<mUayt-le-Ooux,  ed.  1667, 
p.  269. 

1760-52.— "Some  Germans  call  the  tnr- 
kejB  Calcutta  hens;  for  this  reason  I  looked 
about  for  them  here,  and  to  the  best  of  mv 
remembrance  I  was  told  they  were  foreign. 
—Olof  Toreen,  199-200.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  mistake  of  Calcutta  for  CalietU 
belongs  to  the  original  author  or  to  the 
translator — probably  to  the  proverbial  tra- 
ditare, 

TT7BNEE,     TUNNEE,     s.       An 

English  supercargo,  Sea-Hind.,  and 
prooably  a  corruption  of  aUomey, 
(Roebxick), 

TUBPATJL,  s.  Sea-Hind.  A  tAr- 
paulin  (ibid.).  [The  word  (tdrpdl)  has 
now  come  into  common  native  use.] 

TUSSAH,  TUSSEB,  s.  A  kind  of 
inferior  silk,  the  tissues  of  which  are 
now  commonly  exported  to  England. 
Anglo-Indians  generally  regard  the 
termination  of  this  word  in  r  as  a 
vulgarism,  like  the  use  of  solar  for 
sola  (q.v.) ;  but  it  is  in  fact  correct. 
For  tnough  it  is  written  by  Milburn 
(1813)  ticsha,  Q,Tidjuss€h  ^ii.  158,  244), 
we  find  it  in  the  Ain-i-Akoari  as  tassar, 
and  in  Dr.  Buchanan  as  tasar  (see 
below).  The  term  is  supposed  to  be 
adopted  from  Skt.  tasara,  trasara.  Hind. 
tasar y  *  a  shuttle ' ;  perhaps  from  the 
form  of  the  cocoon  %  The  moth  whose 
worm  produced  this  silk  is  generally 
identified  with  Antheraea  pdphiay  but 
Capt.  Hutton  has  shown  that  there 
are  several  species  known  as  tasar 
worms.  These  are  found  almost 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
forest  tracts  of  India.  But  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  stuffs, 
wholly  or  partly  of  tasar  silk,  has  long 
been  Bhagalpur  on  the  Ganges.  [See 
also  Allen,  Mon,  on  SiUc  Cloths  of  Assam^ 
1899;  Yusuf  AH,  Silk  Fabrics  of 
N.IV,P.,  1900.]  The  first  mention  of 
tasar  in  English  reports  is  said  to  be 
that  by  Michael  Atkinson  of  Jangipur, 
as  cited  below  in  the  Linnoean  Trans- 
actions  of  1804  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  (see 
Official  Report  on  Sericulture  in  India, 
by  J,  Geoghegan,  Calcutta,  1872^  [and 
the  elaborate  article  in  Watt,  Ecan. 
Diet,  vi.  pt.  iii.  96  seqq.], 

c.  1590.— "  Taasar,  per  piece  ...  J  to  2 
Rupees,"— ^i»,  i.  94. 
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[1591.  —  See  the  account  by  Bumphius, 
quoted  by  Watt,  loc.  cit.  p.  99.] 

1726.~"Te88erB86  ...  11  ells  long  and 
'2  els  broad.  .  .  ." — VuJmtiJny  v.  178. 

1796. — ".  .  .  I  send  you  herewith  for 
Dr.  Roxburgh  a  specimen  of  Bughy  ToBseh 
silk.  .  .  .  There  are  none  of  the  Palma 
Christi  species  of  ToBseh  to  be  had  here. 
...  I  have  heard  that  there  is  another 
variation  of  the  Tusseh  silk- worm  in  the  hills 
near  Bauglipoor." — Letter  of  M.  AtkinMm^ 
as  above,  in  Linn.  Trans,.,  1804,  p.  41. 

1802.— "They  (the  insects)  are  found  in 
such  abundance  over  many  parts  of  Bengal 
and  the  adjoining  provinces  as  to  have 
afforded  to  the  natives,  from  time  imme- 
morial, an  abundant  supply  of  a  most 
durable,  coarse,  dark-coloured  silk,  com- 
monly called  Ihuseh  silk,  which  is  woven 
into  a  cloth  called  TaBBeh  dooChies^  much 
worn  by  Bramins  and  other  sects  of  Hin- 
doos."—/iarftur^A,  Ibid.  34. 

0.  1809.— "The  chief  use  to  which  the 
tree  (Tfrminalia  elata,  or  Atan)  is  however 
applied,  is  to  rear  the  Tasar  silk."— ^u- 
chanan,  Eastern  India,  ii.  157  ieqq. 

[1817.— "A  thick  cloth,  called  tusura,  is 
made  from  the  web  of  the  gootee  insect 
in  the  district  of  Veerbhoomee." —  Ward, 
Hindoos,  2d  ed.  i.  85.] 

1876.— "The  work  of  the  Tussur  silk- 
weavers  has  so  fallen  off  that  the  Calcutta 
merchants  no  longer  do  business  with  them." 
—Sat,  Rev.,  14  Oct.,  p.  468. 

TUTICOEIN,  iLp.  A  sea-port  of 
Tinnevelly,  and  long  the  seat  of  pearl- 
fishery,  in  Tamil  Tfdtukkudiy  [which 
the  Madras  Gloss,  derives  from  Tam. 
tuttu^  'to  scatter,*  kvdi,  '  habitation 'J. 
According  to  Fra  Paolino  the  name  is 
Tntukodi,  *a  place  where  nets  are 
washed,'  but  he  is  not  to  l)e  trusted. 
Another  etymology  alleged  is  from 
turu,  '  a  bush.*  But  see  Bp.  Caldwell 
below. 

1544.— "At  this  time  the  King  of  Cape 
Comorin,  who  calls  himself  the  Great  King 
(see  TBAVANCORE),  went  to  war  with  a 
neighbour   of   bis    who   was   king   of    the 

5 laces  beyond  the  Cape,  called  ManapiC  and 
'otacmy,  inhabited  by  the  Christians  that 
were  made  there  by  Miguel  Vaz,  Vicar 
General  of  India  at  the  time."— Corr«a,  iv. 
403. 

1610.— "And  the  said  Captain  and  Auditor 
shall  go  into  residence  every  three  years, 
and  to  him  shall  pertain  all  the  temporal 
government,  without  any  intermeddling 
therein  of  the  members  of  the  Company 
.  .  .  nor  shall  the  said  members  {reiigiosos) 
compel  any  of  the  Christians  to  remain  in 
the  island  unless  it  is  their  voluntary  choice 
to  do  so,  and  such  as  wish  it  may  live 
at  Tattiusorim."— iTiWx  Letter,  in  L.  das 
Monfdes,  386. 


Chi 


1644.— "The  other  direction  in  which  the 
residents  of  Cochim  usually  go  for  ifa^ar 
trading  purchases  is  to  Tatooorim,  on  the 
Fishery  Coast  (Costa  da  Pescazia),  which 

fets  that  name   from  the   pearl  which  i» 
shed  there."— 5omrrt),  MS. 

0. — ".  .  .  musk  and  porcelain  fiom 
ina,  and  pearls  from  Beharen  (BahreinK 
and  Tatacomy,  near  Ceylon.  .  . ." — BerKter, 
ed.  ConstabU^  204.] 

1672.— "The  pearls  are  pnblicly  sold  in 
the  market  at  Tateootyil  and  at  Cailpat- 
nam.  .  .  .  The  Tateoorinuh  and  Manaar^i 
pearls  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  P^^ia. 
and  Ormus,  because  they  are  not  so  free 
from  water  or  so  white." — Bald-uns  (Germ, 
ed.),  145. 

1673.  —  ".  .  .  Tuttieazee,  a  Portng&I 
Town  in  time  of  Yore." — Fryer,  49. 

[1682.— "The  Agent  having  notice  ol  an 
Interloper  lying  in  Titticonn  Bay,  imine> 
diately  sent  for  y*  Councell  to  con^ilt  about 
it."— Pringle,  Diary  FL  SL  (/to.  1st  ser. 
i.  69.] 

1727.  — "  Tatecaxeen  has  a  good  safe 
harbour.  .  .  .  This  colony  superintends  a 
Pearl-Fishery  .  .  .  which  brings  the  Dutch 
Company  20,00OL.  yearly  Tribute."  —  .4 . 
Hamilton,  i.  334 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  836]. 

1881.— "The  final  n  in  Tuticorin  was 
added  for  some  such  euphonic  reaaoQ  as 
turned  Kochchi  into  Cocnin  and  Komari 
into  Comorin.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
T^Utukhudi  is  said  to  bo  *the  town  where 
the  wells'get  filled  up ' ;  from  titU  (properly 
turUu),  *to  fill  up  a  well/  and  tudi^  *a 
place  of  habitation,  a  town.'  This  deriva- 
tion, whether  the  true  one  or  not,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  appropriate.  .  .  .'* 
—Bp.  Caldtoell,  Hist,  of  Tiun^evel/y,  75. 

T7C0NNA,   TYEKANA,   s.     A 

room  in  the  basement  or  cellarage,  or 
dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  it  has  in 
some  parts  of  India  been  the  practict* 
to  pass  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
Pers.  tah-khdnoj  *  nether  -  house,*^  t.e. 
*  subterraneous  apartment.'  ["In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  an  elevated  plat- 
form,  the  roof  of  a  subterraneous 
chamber  called  a  zeera  zenuon^  whither 
travellers  retire  during  the  great  heats 
of  the  summer''  (Morier,  Journey  thnmgh 
Persia,  &c.,  81).  Another  name  for 
such  a  place  is  sarddbd^  {Buriony  Ar, 
Nights,  i.  314).] 

1663.—".  .  .  in  these  hot  Conntriea,  to 
entitle  an  House  to  the  name  of  Good  and 
Fair  it  is  required  it  should  be  .  .  • 
furnish'd  also  with  good  Cellan  with  great 
Flaps  to  stir  the  Air,  for  reposing  in  the 
frean  Air  from  12  till  4  or  5  of  the  Clock, 
when  the  Air  of  these  Cellare  begins  to  bo 
hot  and  stuffing.  .  .  ,**-^B«niier,  E.T.  79 ; 
[ed.  CoMtabU,  247]. 
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o.  1763.— **  The  throDg  that  accompanied 
that  minister  proved  so  very  great  that  the 
floor  of  the  house,  which  happened  to  have 
a  Tab-Qhana,  and  possibly  was  at  that 
moment  under  a  secret  influence,  gave  way, 
and  the  body,  the  Vizir,  and  all  his  company 
fell  into  the  apartment  underneath." — Seir 
Muiagherinj  iii.  19. 

1842.— "The  heat  at  Jellalabad  from  the 
end  of  April  was  tremendous,  105*  to  110" 
in  the  shade.  Everybody  who  could  do  so 
lived  in  underground  chambers  called  ty- 
klULndB.  Broadfoot  dates  a  letter  'from 
my  den  six  feet  under  ground.'" — Mrs. 
Mcuk/nizie^  Stormjt  and  Sunshine  of  a  Soldier's 
Life^  i.  298.  [The  same  author  in  her  Life 
in  the  Mission  (i.  330)  writes  taikhana.] 

TUXALL,    TAESAUL,    s.      The 

Mint.  Hind,  taksdly  from  Skt.  tankasdld, 
*  coin-hall.' 

[1757.— "Our  provisions  were  reg\ilarly 
Rent  us  from  the  Dutch  Tanksal.  .  .  ."— 
HolioelCs  Narr.  of  Attack  on  Calcutta,  p.  34  ; 
in  Wheeler,  Early  Records,  248. 

[1811.— "The  Ticksali,  or  superintendent 
of  the  mint.  .  .  ." — Klrkpatrick,  Neixiul, 
201.] 

TYPHOON,  s.  A  tornado  or 
cyclone- wind  ;  a  sudden  storm,  a  *  nor- 
Wester*  (qv.).  Sir  John  Barrow  (see 
Autobiog.  57)  ridicules  "learned  anti- 
quarians "  for  fancying  that  the  Chinese 
took  typhoon  from  the  Egyptian  Tyyhon, 
the  word  being,  according  to  him, 
simply  the  Chinese  syllables,  ta-fung, 
•Great  Wind.'  His  ridicule  is  mis- 
placed. With  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage like  the  Chinese  (as  w^e  have 
remarked  elsewhere)  you  may  construct 
a  plausible  etymology,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  sound  alone,  from 
anything  and  for  anything.  And  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  tne  word  is 
in  Chinese  use  at  all,  it  would  ])erhaps 
be  as  fair  a  suggestion  to  derive  it  from 
the  English  'Hough  'un,*'  Mr.  Giles, 
who  seems  to  think  that  the  balance  of 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  (Barrow's) 
etymology,  admits  a  serious  objection 
to  be  that  the  Chinese  have  special 
names  for  the  typhoon,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,*  speak  of  it  vaguely  as  a  *  great 
wind.*  The  fact  is  that  very  few  words 
of  the  class  used  by  seafaring  and 
trading  people,  even  when  they  refer 
to  Chinese  objects,  are  directly  taken 
from  the  Chinese  language.  E.g.  Man- 
darin,  pagoda,  chop,  cooly,  tviena^ue; — 
none  of  these  are  Chinese.  And  the 
probability  is  that  Vasco  and  his 
loUowers  jgot  the  txifao,  which  our 
sailors  made  into  touff&n  and  then  into 


typhoon,  as  they  got  the  mongao  which 
our  sailors  made  into  monsoon,  direct 
from  the  Arab  pilots. 

The  Arabic  word  is  tflfdn,  which  is 
used  habitually  in  India  for  a  sudden 
and  violent  storm.  Lane  defines  it  as 
meaning  *an  overpowering  rain,  .  .  . 
Noah's  flood,'  etc.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Greek  TwpC^y  or  Tv4><i>y.  [But  Burton 
(Ar.  Nights,  iii.  257)  alleges  that  it  is 
pure  Arabic,  and  comes  from  the  root 
/aw/,  'going  round.']  This  word  ti;0(6k 
(the  etymologists  say,  from  rw/xb,  *I 
raise  smoke ')  was  applied  to  a  demon- 
giant  or  Titan,  ana  either  directly 
from  the  etym.  meaning  or  from 
the  name  of  the  Titan  (as  in  India 
a  whirlwind  is  called  *a  Devil  or 
Pisacliee')  to  a  *  waterspout,'  and 
thence  to  analogous  stormy  phenomena. 
*  Waterspout'  seems  eviaently  the 
meaning  of  rv^ptby  in  the  Meteorologica 
of  Aristotle  (7/71'erat  fjUv  odv  rv^c^  .  .  . 
K.T.X.)  iii.  1  ;  the  passage  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  render  clearly)  ;  and  also  in 
the  quotation  which  we  give  from 
Aulus  Gellius.  The  word  may  have 
come  to  the  Arabs  either  in  maritime 
intercourse,  or  through  the  translations 
of  Aristotle.  It  occurs  {al-tufdn) 
several  times  in  the  Koran  ;  tlius  in 
sura,  vii.  134,  for  a  flood  or  storm,  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  in  s.  xxix. 
14  for  the  Deluge. 

Dr.  F.  Hirth,  again  (Journ.  R.  Oeog. 
Soc.  i.  260),  advocates  the  quasi-Chinese 
origin  of  the  word.  Dr.  Hirth  has 
found  the  word  Tai  (and  also  with  the 
addition  of  fiing,  '  wind ')  to  be  really 
applied  to  a  certain  class  of  cyclonic 
winds,  in  a  Chinese  work  on  Formosa, 
which  is  a  re-issue  of  a  book  originally 
published  in  1694.  Dr.  Hirth  thinks 
fai  as  here  used  (which  is  not  the 
Chinese  word  ta  or  tai,  'great,'  and  is 
expressed  by  a  different  character)  to 
be  a  local  Formosan  term  ;  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  combination  Vai-fung 
is  *'  a  sound  so  near  that  of  typhoon  as 
almost  to  exclude  all  other  conjectures, 
if  we  consider  that  the  writers  using 
the  term  in  European  languages  were 
travellers  distinctly  applying  it  to 
storms  encountered  in  tnat  part  of  the 
China  Sea."  Dr.  Hirth  also  refers  to 
F.  Mendes  Pinto  and  the  passages 
(quoted  below)  in  which  he  says  tufao 
is  the  Chinese  name  for  such  storms. 
Dr.  Hirth's  paper  is  certainly  worthy 
of    much    more   attention    than   the 
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scornful  assertion  of  Sir  John  Barrow, 
but  it  does  not  induce  us  to  change  our 
view  as  to  the  origin  of  typhoon. 

Observe  that  the  Port,  tufdo  dis- 
tinctly represents  tufdn  and  not  Vai- 
fungj  and    the    oldest    English    form 

*  tuffon  *  does  the  same,  whilst  it  is  not 
by  any  means  unquestionable  that 
these  Portuguese  and  English  forms 
were  first  applied  in  the  China  Sea,  and 
not  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  01)serve  also 
Lord  Bacon's  use  of  the  word  typhon£8 
in  his  Latin  below ;  also  that  tufdn  is 
an  Arabic  word,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
Koran,  and  closely  allied  in  sound  and 
meaning  to  rwpdjv,  whilst  it  is  habitually 
used  for  a  storm  in  Hindustani.  This 
is  shown  by  the  quotations  l)elow 
(1810-1836) ;  and  Platts  defines  tufdn 
as  "  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
a  tempest,  a  typhoon ;  a  flood,  dehige, 
inundiition,  the  universal  deluge  "  etc.  ; 
also  tufdnty  "  stormy,  tem])estuous  .  .  . 
boisterous,  quarrelsome,  violent,  noisy, 
riotous." 

Little  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  Pinto's  linguistic  remarks  such  as 
that  quoted,  or  even  to  the  like  dropt 
by  Couto.  We  apprehend  that  Pinto 
made  exactly  the  same  mistake  that 
Sir  John  Barrow  did  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  at  it,  when  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  India  have  supposed 
hackery  to  be  a  Hindustani  word,  and 
when  we  find  even  the  learned  H.  H. 
Wilson  assuming  tope  (in  the  sense  of 

*  grove')  to  be  in  native  Hindustani 
use.  Many  instances  of  such  mistakes 
might  be  quoted.  It  is  just  possible, 
though  not  we  think  very  probable, 
that  some  contact  with  the  Formosan 
term  mav  have  influenced  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  English  form  tuffon  into 
typhoon.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  analogies 
of  monsoon,  sinwom;  and  it  is  ^uite 
possible  that  the  Formosan  marmers 
took  up  their  (unexplained)  Vai-fung 
from  the  Dutch  or  Portuguese. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Ar.  word  the 
late  Prof.  Robertson-Smith  forwarded 
the  following  note  : 

"The  question  of  the  origin  of  Tufan 
appears  to  be  somewhat  tangled. 

**Tu0u>i',  *  whirlwind,  waterspout,'  con- 
nected with  rvif>oi  seems  pure  Greek ;  the 
combination  in  Basl-Zephon,  Exod.  xiv.  2, 
and  SephSni,  the  northern  one,  in  Joel,  ii. 
20,  suggested  b^  Hitzig,  appears  to  break 
down,  for  there  is  no  proof  ot  any  Egyptian 
name  for  Set  corresponding  to  Typhon. 


"  On  the  other  hand  Tufdn^  the  deluge,  is 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  Aramaic.  TnfiU^ 
for  Noah's  flood,  is  both  Jewish,  Aramaic 
and  Syriac,  and  this  form  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  but  comes  from  a  tno 
Semitic  root  ti^f  *  to  orerflow.' 

**  But  again,  the  sense  of  wkirlweind  is  Dot 
recognised  in  classical  Arabic.  Even  Doaj 
in  his  dictionary  of  later  Arabic  only  cites  a 
modem  French- Arabic  dictionary  (Boctbor's) 
for  the  sense,  Tottrbillon,  trombe.  Bist^i  in 
the  Mohii  d  MohU  does  not  giye  this  sense, 
though  he  is  pretty  full  in  giving  modem  as 
well  as  old  words  and  senses.  In  Arabic  the 
root  ^tff  means  '  to  go  round,'  and  a  combina- 
tion of  this  idea  with  the  sense  of  sadden 
disaster  might  conceivably  hare  given  the 
new  meaning  to  the  word.  On  the  other 
hand  it  seems  simpler  to  regard  this  sense 
as  a  late  loan  from  some  modem  form  of 
Tvtpiinfy  typhOf  or  t^oiu.  But  in  order  finally 
to  settle  the  matter  one  wants  examples  ot 
this  sense  of  tUfAn," 

[Prof.  Skeat  {Concise Did.  s.v.)  gives: 
"  Sometimes  claimed  a.s  a  Chinese  word 
meaning  *  a  great  wind '  .  .  .  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  late  mystification.  In 
old  authors  the  forms  are  tuffon,  tuffoon^ 
tiphonj  &c. — Arab,  tufdn^  a  hurricane, 
storm.  Gk.  Tv^nJifif,  better  n'^<A»,  a 
whirlwind.  The  close  accidental  coin- 
cidence of  these  words  in  sense  and 
form  is  very  remarkable,  as  Whitney 
notes."] 

c.  A.D.  160. — ".  .  .  dies  quidem  tandem 
iUuxit :  sed  nichil  de  periculo,  de  saeviti&ve 
remissum,  quia  turbmes  etiam  crebriores, 
ot  coelum  atrum  et  fumigantes  globi,  et 
figurae  quaedam  nubium  metiiendlae,  quas 
ly^Axtfygy  vocabant,  impendere,  imminere, 
etaepressurae  navem  videbantur."  —  Anl, 
Gdlivs,  six.  2. 

1540. — "Now  having  .  .  .  continued  our 
Navigation  within  this  Bay  of  Cauckin-fkuut 
,  .  .  upon  the  da^  of  the  nativity  of  our 
I^y,  being  the  eight  of  September,  for  the 
fear  that  we  were  in  of  the  new  Moon,  durii^ 
the  which  there  oftentimes  happmis  in  thi< 
Climate  such  a  terrible  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  ships  to  with- 
stand it,  which  by  the  Chineses  is  named 
Tofan"  (o  qwd  tornunto  os  Chins  ckamd-j 
tnflU)).— PiHto  (orig.  cap.  I.)  in  Co^n, 
p.  60. 

,,  "...  in  the  height  of  forty  and 
one  degrees,  there  arose  so  terrible  a  South- 
wind,  called  by^the  Chineses  Tuftum  (et 
tnfip<t  do  Sul,  a  q  ChiJis  chMnHo  tofiU)).'* — 
J  bid.  (cap.  Ixxix.),  in  CogafL,  p.  97. 

1554.— "Nao  se  ouve  por  pequena  mara- 
vilha  cessarem  os  tiilSes  na  paragem  da 
ilha  de  SftchiSo." — Letter  in  jSomjo,  OrieKt^ 
Canquist.  i.  680. 

[c.  1554. — ".  .  .  suddenly  from  the  west 
arose  a  great  storm  known  as  fil  Toftai 
[literally  'Elephant's  flood,  oomp.  ELE- 
tHANTA,  h.V-'Travelt  qf  Sidi  AU\  A«if, 
ed.  VamUry,  p.  17.] 
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1567. — *^I  went  aboorde  a  shippe  of  Ben- 
gala,  at  which  time  it  was  the  yeere  of 
Touffon,  concerning  which  Tonifon  ye  are 
to  vnderstand  that  in  the  East  Indies  often 
times,  there  are  not  stormes  as  in  other 
countrevs  ;  but  every  10  or  12  yeeres  there 
are  such  tempests  and  stormes  that  it  is  a 
thinfi;  incredible . . .  neither  do  they  know  cer- 
tainly what  yeere  they  will  come." — Master 
Caemr  tVederike,  in  Hakl.  ii.  370  [369]. 

1575. — "  But  when  we  approach'd  unto  it 
(Cyprus),  a  Hurricane  arose  suddenly,  and 
blew  so  fiercely  upon  us,  that  it  wound  our 
great  Sail  roimd  about  our  main  Most.  .  .  . 
These  Winds  arise  from  a  Wind  that  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  Typhon ;  and  Pliny 
calleth  it  Vertex  and'  Vortex  ;  but  as  danger- 
ous as  they  are,  as  they  arise  suddenly,  so 
quickly  are  they  laid  again  also." — Rauwolff's 
Traveh,  in  Ray't  CoUeclion,  ed.  1705,  p.  320. 
Here  the  traveller  seems  to  intimate  (though 
we  are  not  certain)  that  Typhxtn  was  then 
applied  in  the  Levant  to  such  winds  ;  in  any 
case  it  was  exactly  the  tufan  of  India. 

1602.— "This  Junk  seeking  to  niake  the 
port  of  Chincheo  met  with  a  tremendous 
storm  such  as  the  natives  call  TnfSo,  a  thing 
so  overpowering  and  terrible,  and  bringing 
such  violence,  such  earthquake  as  it  were, 
that  it  appears  as  if  all  the  spirits  of  the 
infernal  world  had  got  into  the  waves  and 
seas,  driving  them  in  a  whirl  till  their  fury 
seems  to  raise  a  scud  of  flame,  whilst  in  the 
space  of  one  turning  of  the  sand-glass  the 
wind  shall  veer  round  to  every  point  of  the 
compass,  seeming  to  blow  more  furiously 
from  each  in  succession. 

"Such  is  this  phenomenon  that  the  very 
birds  of  heaven,  by  some  natural  instinct, 
know  of  its  coming  8  days  beforehand,  and 
are  seen  to  take  uioir  nests  down  from  the 
tree-tops  and  hide  them  in  crevices  of  rock. 
Eight  days  before,  the  clouds  also  are  seen 
to  float  so  low  as  almost  to  graze  men's 
heads,  whilst  in  these  days  the  seas  seem 
beaten  down  as  it  were,  and  of  a  deep  blue 
colour.  And  before  the  storm  breaks  forth, 
the  sky  exhibits  a  token  well-known  to  all, 
a  gnreat  object  which  seamen  call  the  Ox-Eye 
(0/Ao  de  Boi)  all  of  different  colours,  but  so 
gloomy  and  appalling  that  it  strikes  fear  in 
all  who  see  it.  And  as  the  Bow  of  Heaven, 
when  it  appears,  is  the  token  of  fair  weather, 
and  calm,  so  this  seems  to  portend  the 
Wrath  of  God,  as  we  mav  well  call  such  a 
storm.  .  ,  ."  &c.— Cottto,  V,  viii.  12. 

1610.—"  But  at  the  breaking  vp,  commeth 
alway  a  cniell  Storme,  which  they  call  the 
Tnifon,  fearfull  even  to  men  on  land  ;  which 
is  not  alike  extreame  euery  yeare." — Finch, 
in  PurehaSf  i.  423. 

1613. — "E  porque  a  terra  he  salitrosa  e 
ventosa,  he  muy  sogeita  a  tempestades,  ora 
menoraquella  chamada  Ecnephia  {Exveipias), 
ora  maior  chamada  Tiphon  (Ti/^cof),  aqueUe 
de  ordinario  chamamos  TuphAo  ou  Tor- 
menta  desfeita  .  .  .  e  corre  com  tanta 
furia  e  impeto  que  desfas  os  tectos  das 
casas  6  aranca  arvores,  e  as  vezes  do  mar 
lan^a  as  embarca<;Oes  em  terra  nos  campos 
do  aeTiSo."—Oodinko  de  KrediOy  f.  36t>. 


1615. — "And  about  midnight  Oapt.  Adams 
went  out  in  a  bark  abord  the  Hozeander 
with  many  other  barks  to  tow  her  in,  we 
fearing  a  tuffon." — Cocks* s  Diary,  i.  50. 

1624.  —  "3.  Tsrphones  majores,  qui  per 
latitudinem  aliquam  corripiunt,  et  correpta 
sorbent  in  sursum,  raro  fiunt ;  at  vortices, 
sive  turbines  exigui  et  quasi  ludiori,  fre- 
quenter. 

"  4.  Omnes  procellae  et  t^rphones,  et  tur- 
bines majores,  habent  manifestum  motum 
praecipitii,  aut  vibrationis  deorsum  magis 
a  nam  alii  venti." — Bacon,  Hist.  Vento^ntm,  in 
B.  MontaugxCi  ed.  of  Works,  x.  49.  In  the 
translation  by  R.  G.  (1671)  the  words  are 
rendered  "  the  greater  typhones." — Ibid, 
xiv.  268. 

1626.— "^anri*  Fernandez  writeth,  that 
in  the  way  from  Malacca  to  lapan  they  are 
encountred  with  great  stormes  which  they 
call  TuffonB,  that  blow  foure  and  twentie 
houres,  beginning  from  the  North  to  the 
East,  and  so  about  the  Compasse." — Pur- 
chas,  Pilgrimage,  600. 

1688.— "Tuffoons  are  a  particular  kind 
of  violent  Storms  blowing  on  the  Ck>ast  of 
Tonquin  ...  it  comes  on  fierce  and  blows 
very  violent,  at  N.E.  twelve  hours  more  or 
less.  .  .  When  the  Wind  begins  to  abate 
it  dies  away  suddenly,  and  faUing  flat  calm 
it  continues  so  an  Hour,  more  or  less  ;  then 
the  Wind  comes  round  about  to  the  S.  W.  and 
it  blows  and  rains  as  fierce  from  thence,  as  it 
did  before  at  N.E.  and  as  long." — Dampier, 
ii.  36. 

1712. — "Non  y%  spavento  paragonabile 
a  quelle  de'  navigantt,  quali  in  mezzo  all' 
oceano  assaltati  d'ogni  intomo  da  turbini  e 
da  tifoni." — P.  Paolo  Segnero,  Mann.  delV 
Anima,  Ottobre  14.  (Borrowed  from  Delia 
Crusca  Voc.). 

1721. — "  I  told  them  they  were  all  strangers 
to  the  nature  of  the  Moubbooiib  and  Taf- 
foone  on  the  coast  of  India  and  China." — 
Shelcocl-e's  Voyage,  383. 

1727.—" ...  by  the  Beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, they  reacht  the  Coast  of  China,  where 
meeting  with  a  Tnifoon,  or  a  North  East 
Storm,  that  often  blows  violently  about  that 
Season,  they  were  forced  to  bear  away  for 
Johore."— ^.  Hamilton,  ii.  89 ;  [ed.  1744,  ii. 
88]. 

1727.— 
"  In  the  dread  Ocean,  undulating  wide, 

Beneath  the  radiant  line  that  g^rts  the 
globe, 

The  circling  Typhon,  whirl'd  from  point 
to  point, 

Exhausting  all  the  rage  of  all  the  Sky.  .  .  ." 
Thomson,  Summer. 

1780.— Appended  to  Dunn's  New  Direc- 
tory, 5th  ea.  is  :— 

"Prognostic  of  a  Tuffoon  on  (he  Coast 
of  China.  By  ANTONIO  Pascal  db  Rosa,  a 
Portuguese  Pilot  o/ Macao." 

c.  1810.  —  (Mr.  Martyn)  "  was  with  us 
during  a  most  tremendous  tonffan,  and  no 
one  who  has  not  been  in  a  tropical  region 
can,  I  think,  imagine  what  these  storms 
are."— ibfrf.  Shenpood*s  Autobiog»  382« 
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1826.— "A  most  terrific  toofaim  .  .  . 
came  on  that  seemed  likelv  to  tear  the 
very  trees  up  by  the  roots.  — John  Shipp, 

„  ''I  thanked  him,  and  enquired 
how  this  toofaa  or  storm  bad  arisen." — 
PandwuTig  Hariy  [ed.  1873,  i.  50]. 

1836.  —  "A  hurricane  has  blown  ever 
since  gunfire ;  clouds  of  dust  are  borne 
along  upon  the  rushing  wind  ;  not  a  drop  of 
rain ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  whirling 
clouds  of  the  tflftiL  The  old  peepul-tree 
moans,  and  the  wind  roars  in  it  as  if  the 
storm  would  tear  it  up  by  the  roots." — 
Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrivij  ii.  53. 

1840. — "Slavers  throwing  overboard  the 
Dead  and  Dying.    Typhoon  coming  on. 
'*  *  Aloft  all  hands,  strike  the  topmasts  and 
belay ; 
Yon  angry  setting  sun,  and  fierce-edge 

clouds 
Declare    the    Typhoon's    coming'    kc. 
{Fallacies  of  Bope)." 

J,  M.  W.  Turner,  in  the 
B.A.  Catalogue. 
Mr.  Buskin  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  etymology  of  Typhoon,  for  the 
rain-cloud  from  this  picture  is  engraved  in 
Modem  Paintei'Sy  vol.  iv.  as  "The  Locks  of 
Typhon."  See  Mr.  Hamerton's  Life  of 
Turner,  pp.  288,  291,  845. 

Punch  parodied  Turner  in  the  follow- 
ing imaginary  entry  from  the  R.A. 
Catalogue : 

"34.— A  l^hoon  bursting  in  a  Simoon 
over  the  Whirl^l  of  Maelstrom,  Norway, 
with  a  ship  on  hre,  an  eclipse  and  the  effect 
of  a  lunar  rainbow." 

1863.—".  .  .  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  a 
dark  dirty  line  which  was  becoming  more 
and  more  visible  in  the  horisson : 

"*By  Jove,  yes!'  cried  Stanton,  'that's 
a  typhaon  coming  up,  sure  enough.'" — 
Oaii/Uld,  i.  122. 

1859. — "The  weather  was  sultry  and  un- 
settled, and  my  Jemadar,  Bamdeen  Te- 
warry  .  .  .  opined  that  we  ought  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  tnphan  or  tempest. 
...  A  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  and 
that  no  lamp  could  illumine,  shrouded  our 
camp.  The  wind  roared  and  yelled.  It  was 
a  hurricane."— /^.-CoZ.  Leufin,  A  Fly  on  the 
}Vheel,  p.  62. 

Compare  the  next  quotation,  from  the 
same  writer,  with  that  given  above  from 
Couto  respecting  the  Olho  de  Box  : 

1885.  —  "  The  district  was  subject  to 
cyclonic  storms  of  incredible  violence,  for- 
tunately lasting  for  a  very  short  time,  but 
which  often  caused  much  destruction. 
These  storms  were  heralded  by  the  appear- 
ance above  the  horizon  of  clouds  known  to 
the  natives  by  the  name  of  *  lady's  eyebrows, ' 
so  called  from  their  being  curved  in  a 
narrow  black-arched  wisp,  and  these  most 
surely  foretold  the  approach  of  the  tornado." 
—lUd.  176. 


T7BE»  8.  Tamil  and  MalayaL  toytr. 
The  common  term  in  S.  India  ibr 
curdled  milk.  It  is  the  Ski.  dadku 
Hind,  daki  of  Upper  India,  and  pro- 
bably the  name  is  a  corruption  of  that 
word. 

1626.— "Manv  reasoned  with  the  lesniti, 
and  some  held  vaine  Discourses  of  the 
Creation,  as  that  there  were  seuen  seas; 
one  of  Salt  water,  the  second  of  Fresih,  tbe 
third  of  Honey,  the  fourth  of  Milke,  Hm 
fift  of  Talr  (which  is  Cream  beginning  to 
sowre).  .  .  ." — Purchat,  PUffrimage^  561. 

1651.— "Tayer,  dat  is  dicke  Helch,  die 
wie  Saen  nommen." — RogerinSf  138. 

1672.— "  Curdled  milk,  Tky«r,  or  what 
we  call  Saane,  is  a  thing  very  ffratefal  to 
them,  for  it  is  very  oooHng,  and  used  by 
thom  as  a  remedy,  especially  in  hot  fevers 
and  smallpox,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  tbe 
country." — Baldaens,  Zeylon^  403. 

1776.— "If  a  Bramin  applies  himmlf  to 
commerce,  he  shall  not  sell  .  .  .  Camplmv 
and  other  aromaticks,  or  Honey,  or  Wator, 
or  Poison,  or  Flesh,  or  Milk,  or  Tjfx  (Soor 
Cream)  or  Ghee,  or  bitter  Oil.  . .  r—HalkeL 
Code^il. 

1782.— "Les  uns  en  furent  afflig 
avoir  pass6  les  nuits  et  dormi  en  ] 
d'autres  pour  avoir  mang^  da  ris  i 
du  TBxr.—Sannerat,  i.  201. 

c.  1784.— "The  Saniassi  (Sumwee), ' 
lived  near  the  ehauderie  (see  CTOULTBT), 
took  charge  of  preparing  my  meals,  whidi 
consisted  of  rice,  vegetables,  tayar  (&ni 
eailU),  and  a,little  mohgonier'*  {mupoirrie — 
see  MULLIQATAWNT).- i/aayh«r.  i.  147. 

[1800.— "The  boiled  milk,  that  the  famfly 
has  not  used,  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  same 
vessel ;  and  a  little  of  the  former  day's 
tyre,  or  curdled  milk,  is  added  to  promoie 
its  coagulation.  .  .  ,**—BueAanan,  ATyeon^ 
ii.  14.] 

1822.— "He  was  indeed  poor,  but  be  was 
charitable ;  so  he  spread  before  them  a 
repast,  in  which  there  was  no  lack  <tf  {  ~ 
or  milk,  or  tyer." — The  Gooroo  ." 
£.T.  by  BaJbingUmy  p.  80. 


u 


UJUNGTANAH,  n.p.  This  is  the 
Malay  name  ^nearly  answering  to 
*  Land's  End,'  from  Ujung,  *  point  or 
promontory,*  and  tanah^  'land  )  of  the 
extreme  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
terminating  in  what  the  maps  call  Pt. 
Romania.  In  Qodinho  de  Eredia'a 
Declaracam  de  Malaca  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  whole  Peninsolay  bat 
owing  to  the  interchangeable  nae  of  «^ 
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Vy  and  of  j,  t,  it  appears  there  through- 
out as  Viontana.  The  name  is  often 
applied  by  the  Portuguese  writers  to 
the  Kingclom  of  Johor,  in  which  the 
Malay  dynasty  of  Malacca  established 
itself  when  expelled  by  Alboquerque 
in  1511  ;  and  it  is  even  applied  (as  in 
the  quotation  from  Barros)  to  their 
capital. 

c.  1539.— "After  that  the  King  of  Jan- 
tana  had  taken  that  oath  before  a  great 
Oacis  (CasiB)  of  his,  called  Rata  Moulanay 
upon  a  festival  day  when  as  they  solemnized 
their  Ramadan  (Bamdam)  .  .  . " — PintOf  in 
Cogati^s  E.T.,  p.  36. 

1553. — "And  that  you  may  understand 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Ujantaxia,  which 
Don  Stephen  went  to  attack,  you  must 
know  that  Ujantana  is  the  mast  southerly 
and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  mainland 
of  the  Malaca  coast,  which  from  this  Point 
(distant  from  the  equator  about  a  degree, 
and  from  Malaca  something  more  than  40 
leagues)  turns  north  in  the  direction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Siam.  ...  On  the  western 
side  of  this  Point  a  river  runs  into  the 
sea,  so  deep  that  ships  can  run  up  it  4 
leagues  beyond  the  bar,  and  along  its  banks, 
well  inland,  King  Alaudin  had  established 
a  big  town.  .  .  ,— Barros,  IV.  xi.  13. 

1554.—" ...  en  Muar,  in  Ojantana.  . .  ." 
—Boteiho,  Tomho,  105. 

UMBBELLA,  s.  This  word  is  of 
course  not  Indian  or  Anglo-Indian, 
but  the  thing  is  very  prominent  in 
India,  and  some  interest  attaches  to 
the  history  of  the  word  and  thing  in 
Europe.  We  shall  collect  here  a  few 
quotations  bearing  upon  this.  The 
Knowledge  and  use  of  this  serviceable 
instrument  seems  to  have  gone  through 
extraordinary  eclipses.  It  is  frequent 
as  an  accompaniment  of  royalty  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  ;  it  was  in  general 
Indian  use  in  the  time  of  Alexander  ; 
it  occurs  in  old  Indian  inscriptions,  on 
Greek  vases,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
literature ;  it  was  in  use  at  the  court 
of  Byzantium,  and  at  that  of  the 
Great  Khan  in  Mongolia,  in  medieval 
Venice,  and  more  recently  in  the 
semi- savage  courts  of  Madagascar  and 
Ashantee.  Yet  it  was  evidently  a 
strange  object,  needing  particular  de- 
scription, to  John  Marignolli  (c.  1350), 
Ruy  Cla\ajo  (c.  1404),  Barbosa  (1516), 
John  de  Barros  (1553),  and  Minsheu 
(1617).  See  also  CHATTA,  and  80M- 
BBEBO. 

0.  B.C.  826.— "T<n)j  W  Toryc&i'df  X^« 
'Siapxos  6ti  pdwroyrai  'IvBol  .  ,  ,  Kai 
CKidiia  (h-L  TpopdKKovraij  rod  94p€OS,icoi 


ovK  •iitLckriiUvoi  'lydwy." — Arrian,  Iiidicay 
xvi. 

c.  B.C.  2. 
*'  Ipse  tene  distenta  suis  nmbracula  vir^s ; 
Ipse    face   in    turba,    qua   venit   illa, 
locum." 

Odd,  Art.  Amai,  ii.  209-210. 

c.  A.D.  5. 
*' Aurea  pellebant  rapidos  nmbracnla  soles 
Quae  tamen  Herculeae  sustinuere  ma- 
nus."  Ibid,  Fasti,  ii.  311-312. 

c.  A.D.  100. 
"En,  cui  tu  viridem  vmbellain,  cui  succina 
mittas 

Grandia  natalis  quoties  redit.  .  .  ." 

Juvenal,  iz.  50-51. 

c.  200. — "  .  .  .  iT€fjL\lf€  Sk  Koi  KXLvrpf  aih-ifi 
ipyvp&roSa,  Kai  ffTpufxyijy,  Kal  ffKijyTfjv  odpav- 
6po<pov  dvBiviiv,  Kal  dp6vov  dpyvpoGy,  Kal 
iirLxpwrov  ffKidSiop  .  ,  " — Athenaeus, 
Lib.  ii.  Epit.  §  31. 

c.  3S0.— "Ubi  si  inter  aurata  flabella 
laciniis  sericis  insiderint  muscae,  vel  per 
foramen  vmbraciili  pensilis  radiolus  irru- 
perit  solis,  queruntur  quod  non  sunt  apud 
Cimmerios  nati." — Ammianiia  Marcellinus, 
XXVIII.  iv. 

1248.— "Ibi  etiam  (^uoddam  Solinnm  (v. 
Soliolnm),  sive  tentonolmn,  quod  portatur 
super  caput  Imperatoris,  fuit  praesentatum 
eiaem,  quod  totum  erat  praeparatum  cum 
gemmis.  — Joan,  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  Rec, 
de  v.,  iv.  759-760. 

c.  1292.— "Et  a  haute  festes  porte  Mon- 
signor  le  Dus  une  corone  d'or  .  .  .  et  la  ou 
il  vait  a  hautes  festes  si  yait  apres  lui  un 
damoiseau  qui  porte  une  imbrele  de  dras  k 
or  sur  son  chief  .  .  ." 

and  again : 

'*Et  apres  s'en  vet  Monaignor  Ii  Dua  de* 
SOS  I'ontoele  que  Ii  dona  Monsignor  VApofl- 
toille ;  et  cele  onbrele  est  d'un  dras  (a)  or, 
que  la  porte  un  damosiaua  entre  sea  mains, 

Cs'en  vet  totes  yoies  apres  Monsi^or  Ii 
."—Venetian  Chronicle  of  Martino  da 
Canaie,  Archiv.  Stor,  Ital,,  I.  Ser.  viii.  214, 
560. 

1298.— "Et  tout  ceus  .  .  .  ont  par  com- 
roandement  que  toutes  fois  que  il  chevau- 
chent  doivent  avoir  sus  le  chief  un  paliequo 
que  on  dit  ombrel,  que  on  porte  sur  une 
lance  en  senefiance  de  grant  seigneurie." — 
Marco  Polo,  Text  of  Pauthier,  i.  256-7. 

c.  1332.— (At  Constantinople)  "the  inha- 
bitants, military  men  or  others,  great  and 
small,  winter  and  summer,  carry  over  their 
heads  huge  nmbrellaB  {ma  halldt)," — Ibn 
Batula,  ii.  440. 

c.  1336.— "Whenever  the  Sultan  (of 
Delhi)  mounts  )iia  horse,  they  carry  an 
umbx^lla  over  his  head.  But  when  he 
starts  on  a  march  to  war,  or  on  a  long 
journey,  you  see  carried  over  his  heaa 
seven  umbrellas,  two  of  which  are  covered 
with  jewels  of  inestimable  value." — Shihd- 
buddin  Dimishl'l,  in  Not,  ei  Exts,  xiii.  190. 

1404.— "And  over  her  head  they  bore  a 
■hade  (sombra)  carried  by  a  man,  on  a 
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shaft  like  that  of  a  lanoe ;  and  it  was  of 
white  silk,  made  like  the  roof  of  a  round 
tent,  and  stretched  by  a  hoop  of  wood,  and 
this   shade   they  carry  over  the  head  to 

frotect    them    from    the    sun." — ClacijOf 
cxxii. 

1541. — '*Then  next  to  them  marches 
twelve  men  on  horseback,  called  Pere- 
tandas,  each  of  them  carrying  an  Umbrello 
of  carnation  Sattin,  and  other  twelve  that 
follow  with  banners  of  white  damask." — 
Pinto,  in  Cogan't  E.T.,  p.  135. 

In  the  original  this  runs  : 

"Vfio  doze  homSs  a  cavallo,  que  se 
chamfio  peretandas,  cd  Bombreyroa  de  ciUm 
cramesim  nas  m£os  a  modo  de  esparaceh 
posloi  em  ceiteeu  muyto  compridat  (like  tents 
upon  very  long  staves)  et  outros  doze  o5 
bande3n*as  de  damasco  branco." 

[c.  1590.—"  The  EnsiguM  of  Royalty,  .  .  . 
2.  The  CJuUrf  or  umbrella,  is  adorned  with 
the  most  precious  jewels,  of  which  there  are 
never  less  than  seven.  3.  The  Sdibdn  is  of 
an  oval  form,  a  yard  in  length,  and  its 
handle,  like  that  of  the  umbrella,  is  covered 
with  brocade,  and  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  One  of  the  attendants  holds  it,  to 
keep  ofT  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  also 
called  Aftdbffir."—Alnj  i.  60.] 

1617.— "An  ambrtll,  A/a*hion  of  round 
and  broade  fanne,  wherewith  the  Indians, 
and  from  them  our  great  one^  preterue  them- 
telves  from  tJie  hedte  of  the  scorching  sunne. 
G.  Ombrafre,  m.  Ombrelle,  f.  I.  Om- 
brflla.  L.  Vmbella,  db  vmbra,  the  shadow, 
ett  enim  instrumentum  quo  solem  k  facie 
arcent  IT  luven.  Gr.  <riciddioi',  diminut.  a 
cKia,  i.  vmbra.  T.  <Sth»bhnt,  q.  «cha- 
thnt,  d  0ch2tttfn,  i.  vmbra,  et  hnt,  L 
pHeuSy  d  quo,  et  B.  ^chinhocbt.  Br.  Teg- 
gidei,  d  teg,  i,  pulchrum  forma,  et  gidd,  pro 
riddio,  i.  protegere;  haec  enim  vmbeUae 
fnis," — Minsheu  flat  ed.  s.v.). 

1644.— "Here  (at  Marseilles)  we  bought 
umbrellaB  against  the  heats."- AV/yn'< 
Diary,  7th  Oct. 

1677.— (In  this  passage  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  awning  before  a  shop.  '*  The  Streets 
are  generally  narrow  .  .  .  the  better  to 
receive  the  advantages  of  Umbrello'B  ex- 
tended from  side  to  side  to  keep  the  sun's 
violence  from  their  customers."  —  Fryer, 
222. 

1681.— "After  these  comes  an  Elephant 
with  two  Priests  on  his  back ;  one  whereof 
is  the  Priest  before  spoken  of,  carrying  the 
pointed  Stick  on  his  shoulder.  .  .  .  The  other 
sits  behind  him,  holding  a  round  thing  like 
an  Vmhrello  over  his  head,  to  keep  off  Sun 
or  Rain." — Knox's  Ceylon,  79. 

1709. —  ««.  ,  .  The  Young  Gentleman 
belon^nff  to  the  Custom-house  that  for  fear 
of  rain  borrowed  the  Umbrella  at  Will's 
Coffee-house  in  Comhill  of  the  Mistress,  is 
hereby  advertised  that  to  be  dry  from  head 
to  foot  in  the  like  occasion  he  shall  be  wel- 
come to  the  Maid's  pattens." — The  Female 
Toiler,  Dec.  12,  quoted  in  Malcolm's 
Anecdotes,  1808,  p.  429. 


1712. 
"  The  tuck'd  up  semstress  walks  with  hasty 
strides 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  nm* 
brella'8  sides." 

S^rifl,  A  City  Shotoer. 
1715. 
"Good  housewives   all   the    winter's   rage 


Defended  by  the  riding  hood's  diqguise  ; 

Or  underneath  the  UmbreUa's  oily  shade 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens 
tread. 
"Let  Persian  dames  the  UmbreUa's  ribs 
display 

To  gaardl  their  beauties  from  the  sonny 
ray; 

Or  sweating  slaves  support  the  shady  load 

When  Eastern  monarchs  show  their  state 
abroad ; 

Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 

To  guard  from  chilly  showers  the  waUdng 
maid."  Gay,  Trivia^  i. 

ISdO.—Advertitement  posted  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Edinburgh. 

"The   gentleman^    who   carried  away^  a 

brown  silk  umbrella  from  the SectioQ 

yesterday,  may  have  the  cover  belonging  to 
it,  which  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  Owner, 
by  applying  to  the  Porter  at  the  Royal 
HoteV'— {From  Personal  Recollection.)— It 
is  a  curious  parallel  to  the  advertisement 
above  from  the  Female  Tatter, 

UPAS,  s.  This  word  is  now,  like 
Jnggemant,  chiefly  used  in  English 
as  a  customary  metaphor,  and  to  indi- 
cate some  institution  that  the  speaker 
wishes  to  condemn  in  a  compendious 
manner.  The  word  upas  is  Ja\*ane3e 
for  poison  ;  [Mr.  Scott  writes  :  "  The 
Malay  word  uvasy  means  simply 
*poison.'  It  is  Javanese  hupasj  Sun- 
danese  upas,  Balinese  hupoA,  *  poison.' 
It  commonly  refers  to  vegetable  poison, 
because  such  are  more  common.  In 
the  Lam  pong  language  upas  means 
*  sickness.' "]  It  became  familiar  in 
Europe  in  connection  with  exonerated 
and  fabulous  stories  regarding  the 
extraordinary  and  deadly  character  of 
a  tree  in  Java,  alleged  to  be  so  called. 
There  are  several  trees  in  the  Malay 
Islands  producing  deadly  poisons,  but 
the  particular  tree  to  which  such 
stories  were  attached  is  one  which 
has  in  the  last  century  been  described 
under  the  name  of  Ardiaris  t<Kcicaria^ 
from  the  name  given  to  the  poison  by 
the  Javanese  proper,  viz.  Antjar^  or 
Anchor  (the  name  of  the  tree  all  over 
Java),  whilst  it  is  known  to  the 
Malays  and  people  of  Western  Java 
as  Upof,  and  in  Celebes  and  the 
Philippine    Islands   as  Ipo  or    Hifo. 
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[According  to  Mr.  Scott  "the  Malay 
name  for  the  *  poison -tree,'  or  any 
poiBon-tree,  is  pOhun  upa^  puhun  npas^ 
represented  in  English  by  bohon- 
upas.  The  names  of  two  poison-trees, 
the  Javanese  anchar  (Malay  also 
anchar)  and  chetik^  appear  occasion- 
ally in  English  books.  .  .  The  Sun- 
danese  name  for  the  poison  tree  is 
bulo  ofigko."]  It  was  the  poison 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  of 
Celebes  and  other  islands  for  poison- 
ing the  small  bamboo  darts  which 
they  used  (and  in  some  islands  still 
use)  to  shoot  from  the  blow-tube  (see 
SUMPITAN,  8ABBATANE). 

The  story  of  some  deadly  poison  in 
these  islands  is  very  old,  ana  we  iind 
it  in  the  Travels  of  Friar  Odoric,  ac- 
companied by  the  mention  of  the  dis- 
gusting antidote  which  was  believed  to 
l)e  efficacious,  a  genuine  Malay  belief, 
and  told  by  a  variety  of  later  and 
independent  writers,  such  as  Nieuhof, 
Saar,  Tavemier,  Cleyer,  and  Kaempfer. 

The  subject  of  this  poison  came 
especially  to  the  notice  of  the  Dutch 
in  connection  with  its  use  to  poison 
the  arrows  just  alluded  to,  and  some 
interesting  particulars  are  given  on 
the  subject  by  Bon  tins,  from  whom 
a  quotation  is  given  below,  with 
others.  There  is  a  notice  of  the 
poison  in  De  Bry,  in  Sir  T.  Herbert 
(whencesoever  he  borixiwed  it),  and  in 
somewhat  later  authors  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  In 
March  1666  the  subject  came  before 
the  young  Royal  Society,  and  among 
a  long  list  of  subjects  for  inquiry  in 
the  East  occur  two  questions  pertain- 
iugto  this  matter. 

The  illustrious  Rumphius  in  his 
Herbarium  Amboinense  goes  into  a 
good  deal  of  detail  on  the  subject, 
but  the  tree  does  not  grow  in  Am- 
boyna  where  he  wrote,  and  his  account 
thus  contains  some  ill-founded  state- 
ments, which  afterwards  lent  them- 
selves to  the  fabulous  history  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 
Rumphius  however  procured  from 
Macassar  specimens  of  the  plant,  and 
it  was  he  who  first  gave  the  native 
name  (Ipo^  the  Macassar  form)  and 
assi^^ed  a  scientific  name.  Arbor  toxi- 
earia*     Passing    over    with    simple 

*  It  mast  be  kept  in  mind  that  thongh  Rum- 
phius (George  Everard  Rumpf)  died  in  1698,  his 
great  work  was  not  printed  till  nearly  fifty  years 
afterwards  (1741). 


mention  the  notices  in  the  appendix 
to  John  Ray's  Hist.  Plantarum^  and  in 
Valentijn  (from  both  of  which  extracts 
will  be  found  below),  we  come  to  the 
curious  compound  of  the  loose  state- 
ments of  former  writers  magnified,  of 
the  popular  stories  current  amon^ 
Europeans  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  ana 
of  pure  romantic  invention,  which 
first  appeared  in  1783,  in  the  London 
Magazine,  The  professed  author  of 
this  account  was  one  Foersch,  who  had 
served  as  a  junior  surgeon  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.*  This  person  describes 
the  tree,  called  bohon-upas,  as  situat^^d 
"about  27  leagues t  from  Batavia,  14 
from  Soura  Karta,  the  seat  of  the 
Emperor,  and  between  18  and  20 
leagues  from  Tinkjoe"  (probably  for 
Tjukjoey  i.e.  Djokio- Karta), "  the  present 
residence  of  tne  Sultan  of  Java." 
Within  a  radius  of  16  to  18  miles 
round  the  tree  no  human  creature,  no 
living  thing  could  exist.  Condemned 
malefactors  were  employed  to  fetch 
the  poison ;  they  were  protected  by 
special  arrangements,  yet  not  more 
than  1  in  10  of  them  survived  the 
adventure.  Foersch  also  describes 
executions    by    means    of    the    Upas 

goison,  which  he  says  he  witnessed  at 
ura  Karta  in  February  1776. 
The  whole  paper  is  a  very  clever 
piece  of  sensational  romance,  and  has 
impressed  itself  indelibly,  it  would 
seem,  on  the  English  language  ;  for  to 
it  is  undoubtedly  due  the  adoption  of 
that  standing  metaphor  to  wnich  we 
have  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  This  effect  may,  however,  have 
been  due  not  so  much  directly  to  the 
article  in  the  London  Magazine  as  to 
the  adoption  of  the  fable  by  the  famous 
ancestor  of  a  man  still  more  famous, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  in  his  poem  of  the 
Loves  of  tlie  Plants,  In  that  work  not 
only  is  the  essence  of  Foersch*s  story 
embodied  in  the  verse,  but  the  story 
itself  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  notes. 
It  is  said  that  Darwin  was  warned  of 
the  worthlessness  of  the  narrative,  but 
was  unwilling  to  rob  his  poem  of  so 
sensational  an  episode. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of 
Foersch  except  that  there  was  really  a 
person  of  that  name  in  the  medical 


*  Foersch  was  a  surgeon  of  the  third  class  at 
Samaiang  in  the  year  1778.— H^rsjldd,  in  Bat» 
Tran*.  as  quoted  below. 

t  This  distance  is  probably  a  clerical  error.  It 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  other  two  assigned. 
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service  in  Java  at  the  time  indicated. 
In  our  article  ANACONDA  we  have 
adduced  some  curious  particulars  of 
analogy  between  the  Anaconda-myth 
and  tne  Upas-myth,  and  intimated  a 
suspicion  that  the  same  hand  mav  have 
haa  to  do  with  the  spinning  of  both 
yams. 

The  extraordinary  eclat  produced  by 
the  Foerschian  fables  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Batavian  Society  to  investigate  the 
true  facts,  whose  report  was  published 
in  1789.  This  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  see,  for  the  report  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  regular  series  of  the 
Transactions  of  that  Society  ;  nor  have 
we  found  a  refutation  of  the  fables  by 
M.  Charles  Coquebert  referred  to  by 
Leschenault  in  the  paper  which  we 
Are  about  to  mention.  The  poison  tree 
was  observed  in  Java  by  Deschamps, 
naturalist  with  the  expedition  of 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  is  the  subject  of 
a  notice  by  him  in  the  Annates  de 
Voyages,  vol.  i.,  which  goes  into  little 
detail,  but  appears  to  be  correct  as  far 
as  it  goes,  except  in  the  statement  that 
the  Anchar  was  confined  to  Eastern 
Java.  But  the  fii'st  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  scientific  account 
of  the  facts  was  that  of  M.  Leschenault 
de  la  Tour.  This  French  savant,  when 
about  to  join  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  South  Seas,  was  recommended 
by  Jussieu  to  take  up  the  investigation 
of  the  Upas.  On  first  enquiring  at 
Batavia  and  Samarang,  M.  Leschenault 
heard  only  fables  akin  to  Foersch's 
romance,  and  it  was  at  Sura  Karta 
that  he  first  got  genuine  information, 
which  eventually  enabled  him  to  de- 
scribe the  tree  from  actual  examination. 

The  tree  from  which  he  took  his 
specimens  was  more  than  100  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  girth  of  18  ft.  at  the 
Imse.  A  Javanese  who  climbed  it  to 
procure  the  flowers  had  to  make  cuts 
in  the  stem  in  order  to  mount.  After 
ascending  some  25  feet  the  man  felt  so 
ill  that  he  had  to  come  down,  and  for 
some  days  he  continued  to  suffer  from 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  vertigo.  But 
another  man  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tree  without  suffering  at  all.  On 
another  occasion  Leschenault,  having 
had  a  tree  of  4  feet  girth  cut  down, 
walked  among  its  broken  branches, 
and  had  face  and  hands  besprinkled 
with  the  gum-resin,  yet  neither  did 
he  suffer;  he  adds,  however,  that  he 


had  washed  immediately  after.  Lizards 
and  insects  were  numerous  on  cbc 
trunk,  and  birds  perched  upon  the 
branches.  M.  Leschenault  gives  de- 
tails of  the  preparation  of  the  poism 
as  practised  by  the  natives,  and  also 
particulars  of  its  action,  on  which 
experiment  was  made  in  Paris  with 
the  material  which  he  brought  to 
Europe.  He  gave  it  the  scientific 
name  by  which  it  continues  to  le 
known,  viz.  Antiaris  toxicaria  (S.O. 
Artocarpeae)* 

M.  Leschenault  also  drew  the  att*rii- 
tion  of  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  botanical  exploration 
of  Java  some  years  before  the  British 
occupation,  and  continued  it  during 
that  period,  to  the  subject  of  the  Upas, 
and  he  published  a  paper  on  it  in  the 
Batavian  Transactions  for  1813  (voL 
vii.).  His  account  seems  entirely  in 
accordance  with  that  of  Leschenault, 
but  is  more  detailed  and  complete, 
with  the  result  of  numerous  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  his  own. 
He  saw  the  Antiaris  first  in  the 
Province  of  Poeaar,  on  his  way  to 
Banyuwaugi.  In  Blambangan  (eastern 
extremity  of  Java)  he  visited  four  or 
five  trees ;  he  afterwards  found  a  very 
tall  specimen  growing  at  Passaruwang, 
on  the  )x>rders  of  Malang,  and  again 
several  young  trees  in  the  forests  or 
Japara,  and  one  near  Onaraug.  In  all 
these  cases,  scattered  over  the  length 
of  Java,  the  people  knew  the  tree  as 
anchar. 

Full  articles  on  the  subject  are  to 
l>e  found  (by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ben  net)  in 
Horsfield's  Plantae  Javanieae  Earuires^ 
1838-52,  pp.  62  seqq.,  together  with  a 
figiure  of  a  flowering  branch  pi.  xiii. ; 
and  in  Blume's  Humphia  (Brussels 
1836),  pp.  46  seqq.y  and  pis.  xxii.,  xxiii. ; 
to  both  of  which  work}  we  have  been 
much  indebted  for  guidance.  Blume 
gives  a  drawing,  for  the  truth  of  which 
he  vouches,  of  a  tall  specimen  of  the 
trees.  These  he  describes  as  ^^vasta-s 
arduaSy  et  a  ceteris  segre^cUy" — solitaiy 


*  Leschenault  also  gfves  the  description  of  an- 
other and  still  more  pow«rftil  poison,  xatA  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  of  the  AnUariM,  riz,  the  titmU, 
called  sometimes  Upa$  Rc^Ot  the  plant  prodociiv; 
which  is  a  Strydinotf  and  a  creeper,  "nioogh,  as 
we  have  said,  the  name  Upas  is  gvooic,  and  i« 
applied  to  this,  it  is  not  the  Upas  of  English 
metaphor,  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  it 
here.  Both  kinds  an  produced  and  prepared  in 
Java.  The  Ipo  (a  form  of  Upa$)  of  MsrisiCTr  is 
the  Antiaris;  the  ipo  of  the  Borneo  Dajaks  is 
the  Tieute, 
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and  eminent,  on  account  of  their  great 
longevity,  (possibly  on  account  of  their 
being  spared  by  the  axe  ?),  but  not  for 
any  such  reason  as  the  fables  allege. 
There  is  no  lack  of  adjoining  vegetation ; 
tlie  spreading  branches  are  clothed 
abundantly  with  parasitical  plants, 
and  numerous  birds  and  stjuirrels 
frequent  them.  The  stem  throws  out 
■*  wings '  or  buttresses  (see  Horsfield  in 
the  Bat.  Trans.^  and  Blume^s  PI.)  like 
many  of  the  forest  trees  of  Further 
India.  Blunie  refers,  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  the  prevalent  fables, 
to  the  real  existence  of  exhalations  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  volcanic  tracts 
of  Java,  dangerous  to  animal  life  and 
producing  sterility  around,  alluding 
particularly  to  a  paper  by  M.  Loudoun 
(a  Dutch  official  of  Scotch  descent),  in 
the  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journal  for 
1832,  p.  102,  containing  a  formidable 
description  of  the  Guwo  Upas  or 
Poison  Valley  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Pekalongan  and  Banyumas  provinces. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  the  exaggerations  of 
Mr.  Loudoun  have  been  exposed  and 
ridiculed  by  Dr.  Junchuhn,  the  author 
of  "  Java."  And  if  tne  Foersch  legend 
\ye  compared  with  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars alleged  by  several  of  the  older 
writers,  e.g.  Camell  (in  Rav),  Valentijn, 
Spielman,  Kaempfer,  and  Humph ius, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  basis  for  a 
great  part  of  that  putida  commfntatio, 
as  Blume  calls  it,  is  to  be  found  in  them. 

Greorge  Colman  the  Younger  founded 
on  the  Foerschian  Upas-myth,  a  kind 
of  melodrama,  called  the  Laio  of  Java, 
first  acted  at  Co  vent  Garden  May  11, 
1822.    We  give  some  quotations  below.* 

Lindley,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
in  a  short  notice  of  Antiaris  toxicaria, 
aays  that,  though  the  accounts  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  yet  the  facts  are 
notable  enough.  He  says  cloth  made 
from  the  tough  fibre  is  so  acrid  as  to 
verify  the  Shirt  of  Nessus.  My  friend 
Gen.  Maclagan,  noticing  Lindley 's 
remark  to  me,  adds  :  "Do  you  re- 
member in  our  High  School  aays  (at 
Edinburgh)  a  grand  Diorama  called 
The  Upas  Treel  It  showed  a  large 
wild  valley,  with  a  single  tree  in  the 

•  I  remember  when  a  boy  reading  the  whole  of 
Foench'f  story  in  ft  fascinating  book,  called 
Wood'B  Zoograj^y,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  half 
«  centarv,  and  which,  I  should  supijose  fh)m  my 
recoUectioa,  was  more  aensatioiial  than  scientific 


middle,  and  illustrated  the  safety  of 
approach  on  the  windward  side,  and 
the  desolation  it  dealt  on  the  other.** 
[For  some  details  ay  to  the  use  of 
the  Upas  poison,  and  an  analvsis  of 
the  Arrow-poisons  of  Borneo  by  Dr. 
L.  Lewin  (irom  Virchovfs  Archiv.  fur 
Pathol.  Anat.  1894,  pp.  317-26)  see  Lii^ 
Roth,  Natives  of  Sarawak,  ii.  188  seqq. 
and  for  superstitions  connected  with 
these  poisons,  SkecU,  Malay  Magic,  426.] 

c.  1330. — ''En  queste  isole  sono  molto 
cose  maravigliose  e  strane.  Onde  alcuni 
arbori  li  sono  .  .  .  che  fanno  veleno 
pessimo  .  .  .  Quelli  uomini  sono  quasi 
tutti  coraali,  e  quando  vanno  a  battaglia 
portano  ciascuno  uno  canna  in  mano,  di 
runghezza  d'un  braccio  e  pongono  in  ca^ 
de  la  canna  uno  ago  di  forro  atossiato  in 
quel  veleno,  e  sofiano  nella  canna  e  Tago  vola 
e  percuotelo  dove  vc^Hono,  e'ncontinente 
quelli  ch'^  percosHO  muore.  Ma  egli  hanno 
la  tina  piene  di  stereo  d'uomo  e  una  is- 
codelln  di  stereo  guarisce  I'uoroo  da  queste 
cotali  ponture." — Storia  di  Frate  Oaorigo, 
from  Palatina  MS.,  in  Cathay,  dtc.,  App., 
p.  xliz. 

c.  1630.— "And  (in  Makasser)  which  is 
no  lease  infemall,  the  men  use  long  canes 
or  truncks  (cald  Sempitans — see  SUMFI- 
TAN),  out  of  which  thoy  can  (and  use  it) 
blow  a  little  pricking  quill,  which  if  it  draw 
the  lest  drop  of  blood  from  any  part  of  the 
body,  it  makes  him  (though  the  strongest 
man  living)  die  immediately  ;  some  venoms 
operate  in  an  houre,  others  in  a  moment, 
the  veynes  and  body  (by  the  virulence  of 
the  poyson)  corrupting  and  rotting  presently, 
to  any  man's  terrour  and  amazement,  and 
feare  to  live  where  such  abominations  pre- 
dominate."—5ir  T.  Herbert,  ed.  1638,  p.  329. 

c.  1631.—"  I  will  now  conclude  ;  but  I  first 
must  say  something  of  the  poison  used  by 
the  King  of  Macansar  in  the  Island  of 
Celebes  to  envenom  those  little  arrows 
which  they  shoot  through  blowing-tubes, 
a  poison  so  deadly  that  it  causes  death  more 
rapidly  than  a  aagger.  For  one  wounded 
ever  so  lightly,  be  it  but  a  scratch  bring- 
ing blood,  or  a  prick  in  the  heel,  immedi- 
ately begins  to  nod  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  falls  dead  to  the  ground.  And  within 
half  an  hour  of  death  this  putrescent  poison 
so  corrupts  the  flesh  that  it  can  be  plucked 
from  the  bones  like  so  much  mucus.  And 
what  seems  still  more  marvellous,  if  a  man 
{e.g.)  be  scratched  in  the  thigh,  or  higher 
in  the  body,  by  another  point  which  is  not 
poisoned,  and  the  still  warm  blood  as  it 
flows  down  to  the  feet  be  merely  touched 
by  one  of  these  poisoned  little  arrows, 
swift  as  wind  the  pestilent  influence  ascends 
to  the  wound,  and  with  the  same  swiftness 
and  other  effects  snatches  the  man  from 
among  the  living. 

"These  are  no  idle  tales,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  eye-witnesses,  not  only  among  our 
countrymen,  but  among  Danes  and  Englinh- 
men."— Joe.  Bontii,  lib.  v.  cap.  zzxiii 
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1646.—"  Efl  wacbflt  ein  Baum  auf  Mac- 
catserf  einer  Oust  auf  der  Insul  Qeldtet,  der 
iat  treflich  verffiftet,  dass  wann  einer  nur 
an  einem  Glied  damit  verletzet  wird,  und 
man  solches  nit*  alsbald  wegsohlagt,  der 
Gift  geschwind  zum  Hertzen  eilet,  und  den 
Garaus  machet"  (then  the  antidote  as  be- 
fore is  mentioned).  .  .  .  "Mit  aolchem 
Gift  Bchmieren  die  BandcuMsen  Ihre  lange 
Pfeil,  die  Sie  von  grossen  Biigen,  einer 
Mannslang  hoch,  hurtie  schiessen ;  in  Banda 
aber  tiihten  Ihre  Weiber  groesen  Schaden 
damit.  Denn  Sie  sich  auf  die  Biiume 
setzten,  und  kleine  Fischgeriiht  damit 
schmierten,  und  durch  ein  gehohlert  Rohr- 
lein,  von  einem  Baum,  auf  unser  Volck 
schoesen,  niit  grossen  machtigen  Schaden." 
— ikuir,  Ost-Indianiscfu  Funfiehen-Jakrige 
Kriegs-Dienste  .  .  .  1672,  pp.  46-47. 

1667.— "-fingwiWe* /or  Suratt,  and  other 
iKirts  of  the  East  Indies. 

«  *  •  •  • 

"19.  Whether  it  be  true,  that  the  only 
Antidote  hitherto  known,  against  the 
famous  and  fatal  macaMar-poiMn^  is  human 
ordure  J  taken  inwardly?  And  what  sub-, 
stance  that  poison  is  made  of?" — Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  ii.  Anno  1667  (Proceedings  for 
March  11,  1666,  i.e.  N.S.  16^7),  d.  417. 

1682.— "The  especial  weapons  of  the 
Makassar  soldiers,  which  they  use  against 
their  enemies,  are  certain  pointed  arrowlets 
about  a  foot  in  length.  At  the  foremost 
end  these  are  fitted  with  a  sharp  and 
pointed  fish-tooth,  and  at  the  butt  with  a 
knob  of  spongy  wood. 

"The  points  of  these  arrows,  long  before 
they  are  to  be  used,  are  dipt  in  poison  and 
then  dried. 

"This  poison  is  a  sap  that  drip«  from 
the  bark  of  the  branches  of  a  certain  tree, 
like  resin,  from  pine-trees. 

"The  tree  grows  on  the  Island  Makasser, 
in  the  interior,  and  on  three  or  four  islands 
of  the  Bugisses  (see  BTTGIS),  round  about 
Makassar.  It  is  about  the  height  of  the 
clove-tree,  and  has  leaves  very  similar. 

"The  fresh  sap  of  this  tree  is  a  very 
deadly  poison;  indeed  its  virulence  is 
incurable. 

"The  arrowlets  prepared  with  this  poison 
are  not,  by  the  Makasser  soldiers,  shot  with 
a  bow,  but  blown  from  certain  blow-pipes 
{uit  zekere  spatten  gesjxU) ;  just  as  here,  in 
the  country,  people  shoot  birds  by  blowing 
round  pellets  of  clay. 

"  They  can  with  these  in  still  weather  hit 
their  mark  at  a  distance  of  4  rods. 

"They  say  the  Makassers  themselves 
know  no  remedy  against  this  poison  .  .  . 
for  the  poison  presses  swiftly  into  the  blood 
and  vital  spirits,  and  causes  a  violent  in- 
flammation. They  hold  (however)  that  the 
surest  remedy  for  this  poison  is  .  .  ."  (and 
so  on,  repeating  the  antidote  already  men- 
tioned).— Joan  Nieuhof's  Zee  en,  Land  Reize^ 
&c.,  pp.  217-218. 

c.  1681.—"  A  rhor  Toxicaria,  Ipo. 

"I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  poison 
more  horrible  and  hateful,  produced  by  any 
vegetable  growth,  than  that  which  is  derived 
from  this  lactescent  tree. 


Moreover  beneath  this  tree,  and  in  it» 
whole  circumference  to  the  distance  of  a 
stone-cast,  no  plant,  no  shrub,  or  herbage- 
will  grow ;  the  soil  beneath  it  is  barren, 
blackened,  and  burnt  as  it  were  .  .  .  and 
the  atmosphere  about  it  is  so  polluted  and 
poisoned  tnat  the  birds  which  alight  upon 
its  branches  become  giddy  and  fall  dead 
•  •  •  aD  things  perish  which  are  touched  by 
its  emanations,  insomuch  that  every  animal 
shuns  it  and  keeps  away  from  it,  and  even 
the  birds  eschew  nying  by  it. 

"No  man  dares  to  approach  the  tree 
without  havinff  his  arms,  feet,  and  head 
wrapped  round  with  linen  .  .  .  for  Death 
seems  to  have  planted  his  foot  and  his 
throne  beside  this  tree.  ..."  (He  then 
tells  of  a  venomous  bctsiUsk  with  two  feet  in 
front  and  fiery  eyes,  a  crest^  and  a  horn, 
that  dwelt  under  this  tree).  ♦  •  ♦ 

"The  Malays  call  it  Cayu  Upas,  but  in 
Macassar  and  the  rest  of  Celebes  it  is 
called  Ipo. 

*  •  ♦  *  * 

"  It  grows  in  desert  places,  and  amid  bare 
hills,  and  is  easily  discerned  from  afar,  tliere 
being  no  other  tree  near  it." 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

— Bumphii,  Herbarium  AmhoineRte^  ii.  263- 
268. 

1685. — "I  cannot  omit  to  set  forth  here 
an  account  of  the  poisoned  misailea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Maecutar,  which  the  natives  of 
that  kingdom  have  used  against  our  soldiers, 
bringing  them  to  sudden  death.  It  is  ex> 
tracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  illustrious 
and  gallant  admiral,  H.  Gomelius  Spielman. 
.  .  .  The  natives  of  the  kingdom  in  question 
possess  a  singular  art  of  shooting  arrows  by 
Dlowing  through  canes,  and  wounding  with 
these,  insomuch  that  if  the  skin  be  but 
slightly  scratched  the  wounded  die  in  a 
twinkling." 

(Then  the  old  story  of  the  only  antidote). 

The  account  follows  extracted  from  the 
Journal. 

*  *  *  *  « 

"  There  are  but  few  among  the  Macassars 
and  Bugis  who  possess  the  real  knowledge 
needful  for  selecting  the  poison,  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  worthless  and 
what  is  highest  quality.  •  •  .  From  the 
princes  (or  Bajas)  I  have  understood  that 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  affording  the 
poison  grow,  for  a  great  space  round  about 
produces  no  grass  nor  any  other  vegetc^le 
growth,  and  that  the  poison  is  properly  a 
water  or  liquid,  flowing  from  a  braise  or 
cut  made  in  the  bark  of  those  ^^es,  ooziDS 
out  as  sap  does  from  plants  that  afford 
milky  juices.  .  .  .  When  the  liquid  is  being 
drawn  from  the  wounded  tree,  no  one 
should  carelessly  approach  it  ao  as  to  let 
the  liquid  touch  his  hands,  for  by  such 
contact  all  the  joints  become  stiffened  and 
contracted.  For  this  reason  the  collectors 
make  use  of  long  bamboos,  armed  with 
sharp  iron  points.  With  these  they  stab 
the  tree  with  great  force,  and  so  set  the 
sap  to   flow  into  the   canes,    in  wnich  it 
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radily  hardens."— Dn.  Com.  Spielman  .  .  . 
Telu  deleterio  Veneno  infectit  in  Macas- 
sar, et  alii*  Regnis  Iiuulae  Celebes ;  ex  ^'im 
Jnario  extmcta.  Huic  praemittitur  brevU 
siarraiio  de  hoe  materia  Dn.  Andreae  Cleyeri. 
In  Miscellanea  CurioMy  sive  £phemeridum, 
-  .  .  Academiae  Naturae  Curiosorufn,  Dec. 
II.  Annus  Tertius.  Anni  MDCLXXXIV., 
Norimbergae  (1685),  pp.  127  »eqq. 

1704.— "  Ipo  sen  Hypo  arbor  est  mediocris, 
folio  panro,  et  obscure  yirenti,  quae  tarn 
maUgnae  et  nocivae  q^ualitatis,  ut  omne 
▼iyens  ambr&  su&  intenmat,  unde  narrant 
in  circuitu,  et  umbrae  distinctu,  plurima 
ossinm  mortuorum  hominum  animalium- 
qne  videri.  Circumvicinas  etiam  plantas 
«necat,  et  aves  insidentes  interficere  ferunt, 
si  Nucis  Vomicae  Igaxiir,  plantam  non 
inrenerint,  qua  reperta  vita  quidem  do- 
nantur  et  servantur,  sed  defluvium  pati- 
untor  plumarum.  .  .  .  Hypo  lao  Indi 
Camucwie*  et  SambaleSy  Hispanis  infensis- 
simi,  longis,  excipiunt  arunaineis  perticis, 
sagittis  intoxicandis  deserviturum  irreme- 
diabile  venenum,  omnibus  aliis  alexiphar- 
macis  superius,  praeterquam  stercore 
hnmano  propinato.  An  Argensolae  arbor 
aomoMj  quam  Insulae  Celebes  ferunt,  cujus 
umbra  occidentalis  mortifera,  orientalis 
antidotum?  .  .  ." — De  Quibusdam  Arboribus 
VenenaiiSf  in  fferbarum  aliarumque  Stir- 
pium  in  Insula  Luzone  ...  a  Revdo  Patre 
Oeorgio  Camello,  S.J.  Syllabyu  ad  Joannem 
Raiura  transmissus.  In  Appendix,  p.  87,  of 
Joan.  Rail  Hist,  Plantarum,  Vol.  II L 
{London  1704). 

w  1712.— "  Maxima  autem   oelebritas  radi- 
culae  enata  est.  ab  eximia  ilia  virtute,  quam 
adyersus  toxicnm    Macassariense   praestat, 
exitiale  illud,  et  vix  alio  remedio  vincibile. 
Est  venenum  hoc  succus  lacteus  et  pingniis, 
qui   coUegitur   ex   recens   sauciata   arlx>re 
quadam,  indigenes  Ipn,  Malajis  Javanisoue 
UpJi  dict&,  in  abditis  locis  sylvarum  Insuiae 
Celebes  .  .  .  crescente  .  .  .  cujus  genuinum 
«t  in  sold  Macassari&  germinantis  succura, 
qui  coUigere  suscipiunt,  praesentissimis  yitae 
periculis  se  exponant  necesse  est.    Nam  ad 
quaerendam  arborem  loca  dumis  beluisque 
infesta  penetranda  sunt,  inventa  vero,  nisi 
eminus  yulneretur,  et  ab  e4  parte,  a  qua 
yentus  adspirat,  yel  aura  incumbit,  oggres- 
sores  emmpento   halitu   subito   suffocabit. 
Quam  sortem  etiam  experiri  dicuntur  vo- 
lucres,  arborem  recens   yulneratam   trans- 
volantes.     CoUectio  exitiosi  liquoris,  morti 
ob  patrata  maleficia  damnatis  committitur, 
eo  pacto,  ut  poena  reroittatur,  si  Hquorem 
reportayerint   .    .    .    SyWam    ingreaiuntur 
long&  instructi  arundine  .  .  .  quam  altera 
extremitate   ...    ex  asse  acuunt,  ut  ad 
pertundendam  arboris  corticem  valeat.  .  .  . 
Quam  longe  possunt,  ab  arbore  constituti, 
arundinis  aciem  arbori  yalide  intrudunt,  et 
liquoris,  ex  yulnere  effluentis,  tantum  exci- 
piunt, Quantum  arundinis  cavo  ad  proximum 
usque  mtemodium  capi  potest.    .   .   .   Re- 
duces, supplicio  et  omm  discrimine  defuncti, 
hoc  yitae  suae  \vrpo¥  Regi  oflferunt.     Ita 
narranmt  mihi   populares  Celebani,  hodie 
Macassari  dicti«    Quis  autem  yen  quicquam 
ex  Asiaticorum  ore  referat,  quod  figmentis 


non  implicatur  •  .  ,?" — Kaempfer^  Amoen, 
Exot.,  575-576. 

1726. — "But  among  all  sorts  of  trees, 
that  occur  here,  or  hereabouts,  I  know  of 
none  more  pernicious  than  the  sap  of 
the  Macassar  Poison  tree  *  *  *  They  saj 
that  there  are  only  a  few  trees  of  this 
kind,  occuring  in  the  district  of  Turatte 
on  Celebes,  and  that  none  are  employed 
except,  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when  it 
is  procurable,  those  who  are  condemned  to 
death,  to  approach  the  trees  and  bring  away 
the  poison.  .  .  .  The  poison  must  be  taken 
with  the  greatest  care  in  Bamboos,  into 
which  it  drips  slowly  from  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  the  persons  collected  for  this 
purpose  must  first  have  their  hsnds,  heads, 
and  all  exposed  parts,  well  wound  round 
with  cloths.  .  .  ."—  Valent^jriy  iii.  218. 

1783.— "The  following  description  of  the 
BOHON  TTiMUi,  or  Poison  Tree,  which  grows 
in  the  Island  of  Java,  and  renders  it  un- 
wholesome by  its  noxious  vapours,  has  been 
procured  for  the  London  Magazine^  from  Mr. 
Heydinger,  who  was  employed  to  translate 
it  from  the  original  Dutch,  by  the  author, 
Mr.  Foersch,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  at 
present  abroad,  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon 
on  board  an  English  vessel.  .  .  . 

***** 
" '  In  the  year  1774,  I  was  stationed  at 
Batavia,  as  a  surp^eon,  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.     During  my 
residence  there  I  received  several  difl^reut 
accounts  of  the  Bokon-XJpeM,  and  the  violent 
efifects  of  its  poison.    They  all  then  seemed 
incredible  to  me,  but  raised  my  curiosity  in 
so  high  a  degree,  that  I  resolved  to  inves- 
tigate this  subject  thoroughly.  ...  I  had 
Srocured  a   recommendation  from  an    old 
[alayan  priest  to  another  priest,  who  lives 
on  the  nearest  habitable  spot  to  the  tree, 
which    is   about    fifteen    or   sixteen    miles 
distant.    The  letter  proved  of  great  service 
to  me  on  my  undertaking,  as  that  priest  is 
employed  by  the  Emperor  to  reside  there, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  eternity  the  souls  of 
those  who,  for  different  crimes,  are  sen- 
tenced to  approach  the  tree,  and  to  procure 
the  poison.  .  .  .  Malefactors,  who,  for  their 
crimes,  are  sentenced  to  d'e,  are  the  only 
persons  to  fetch  the  poison  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  chance  they  have  of  saving  their  lives. 
.  .  .  They  are  then  provided  with  a  silver 
or  tortoise-shell  box,  in  which  they  are  to 
put  the  poisonous  gum,  and  are  projierly 
instructed  how  to  proceed,  while  they  are 
upon  their  dangerous  expedition.     Among 
other  particulars,  they  are  always  told  to 
attend  to  the  direction  of  the  winds;   as 
they  are  to  go  towards  the  tree  before  the 
wind,  so  that  the  effluvia  from  the  tree  are 
always  blown   from  them.  .  .  .  They  are 
afterwards  sent  to  the  house  of   the  old 
priest,  to  which  place  they  are  commonly 
attended    by  their   friends   and    relations. 
Here  they  generally  remain  some  days,  in 
expectation  of  a  favourable  breeze.    During 
that  time  the  ecclesiastic  prepares  them  for 
their  future  fate  by  prayers  and  admoni- 
tions.   When  the  hour  of  their  departure 
arrivee   the   priest  puts  them  on   a   long 
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leather  cap  with  two  glasses  before  their 
eyes,  which  comes  down  a»  far  as  their 
breast,  and  also  provides  them  with  a  pair 
of  leather  gloves.  .  .  . 

''The  worthy  old  ecclesiastic  has  assured 
mo,  that  during  his  residence  there,  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  he  had  dismissed 
above  seven  hundred  criminals  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described  ;  and  that 
scarcely  two  out  of  twenty  returned,"  .  .  . 
&c.  &c. — London  MagaziM,  Dec.  1783,  pp. 
612-517. 

The  paper  concludes : 

^'[We  shall  be  happy  to  communicate 
any  authentic  papers  of  Mr.  Foersch  to  the 
public  through  the  Loudon  Magazine.] " 

1789.— 
"  No  spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales, 
Nor  towering  plantain  shades  the  midday 

vales, 

*  *  *  *  « 

No  step  retreating,  on  the  sand  impress'd, 

Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest ; 

*  «  «  *  * 

Fierce  in  dread  silence  on   the  blasted 

heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  Hydra  Tree  of  death ; 
Lo !  from  one  root,   the  onvenom'd  soil 

below, 
A    thousand    vegetative    serpents    grow 
.  .  ."  etc. 
Dancing  Loves  of  the  Plants  ;  in  The 
Botanic  Oardeny  Pt.  II. 

1808.  —  ^'Notice  sur  le  Pohon  Upas  ou 
Arbre  d  Poison  ;  Extrait  d'un  Voyage  inidit 
dans  VInUrieHT  de  Vile  de  Java,  par  L.  A. 
Deschamps,  D.M.P.,  Vun  des  compagnons  du 
Voyage  du  OSniral  d*  3ntreras(eaux. 

"C'est  au  fond  des  sombre  fordts  de  Tile 
de  Java  que  la  nature  a  cach^  le  pohun 
upas,  I'arbre  le  plus  dangereux  du  r^gne 
v%^tal,  pour  le  poison  mortel  qu'il  renferme, 
et  plus  cel^bre  encore  par  les  fables  dont  on 
I'a  rendu  le  sujet.  .  .  ."  —  Annates  des 
Voyages^  i.  69. 

1810. — "Le  poison  fameux  dont  seservent 
los  Indiens  de  I'Archipel  des  MoluqueSf  et 
des  iles  do  la  Sonde,  oonnu  sous  le  nom 
d'ipo  et  upas,  a  intercss^  plus  que  tons  les 
autres  la  curiosity  des  Europ^ns,  parce 
que  les  relations  qu'on  en  a  donn^  ont  6i6 
exa«6T4ea  et  accompagndes  de  ce  mer- 
veilieux  dont  les  peuples  de  I'lnde  aiment 
k  omer  leurs  narrations.  .  .  ." — LeschenauU 
de  la  TouTy  in  M^moire  sur  le  Strychnoe 
Tieute  et  rAntinris  toxicaria,  ylantes  veni- 
metises  de  Vile  de  Java.  ...  In  Annates  du 
Miisntm  d'Histoire  NaturetUy  Tom.  XVIi^me, 
p.  469. 

1813. — "The  literary  and  scientific  world 
has  in  few  instances  been  more  g^'ossly 
imposed  upon  than  in  the  account  of  the 
Pohon  UpaB.  published  in  Holland  about 
the  year  1780.  The  history  and  origin  of 
this  forgery  still  remains  a  mystery. 
Foersch,  who  put  his  name  to  the  publica- 
tion, certainly  was  ...  a  surgeon  in  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company's  service  about 
the  time.  ...  I  have  been  led  to  suppose 
that  his  literary  abilities  were  as  mean  as 
his  contempt  for   truth  waa  consummate. 


Having  hastily  picked  up  some  vagae  ia- 
formation  regarding  the  OopSA,  he  earned 
it  to  Europe,  where  his  notes  were  arraz^ged, 
doubtless  by  a  different  hand,  in  sim^  a 
form  as  by  their  plausibility  and  appesraztce 
of  truth,  to  be  generally  credited.  .  .  .  Bbt 
though  the  account  just  mentioned  .  .  .  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  an  extraraqF^uit 
forgery,  the  existence  dt  a  tree  in  Jara, 
from  whose  sap  a  poison  is  prepared,  eqnal 
in  fatality,  when  thrown  into  the  circaU- 
tion,  to  the  strongest  animal  poisons  hitlierto 
known,  is  a  fwit." ^Hors^efd,  in  Baiae>*iH 
Trans,  vol.  vii.  art.  x.  pp.  2-4. 

1822.— "The  Law  of  Java,"  a  PUy  .  .  . 
Seme.  E^rta-Sftra,  and  a  desc^te  Trac^ 
in  the  Island  of  Java. 

«  *  *  «  • 

"ActLSc2. 
Emperor.  The  haram*s  laws,  which  cannot 
be  repealed, 
Had  not  enforced  me  to  pronoonoe  yoar 
death, 

*  *  *  •  • 

One  chance,  indeed,  a  slender  one,  for  lifev 
All  criminals  may  claim. 

Parbaya,  Aye,  I  have  heard 
Of  this  your  cruel  mercy  ; — 'tis  to  aeek 
That  tree  of  Java,  which,  for  many  a  mile. 
Sheds  pestilence ; — for  where  the  upaa  grows 
It  blasts  all  vegetation  with  its  own  ; 
And,   from  its  desert  confines,   e'en  those 

brutes 
That  haunt  the  desert  most  shrink  off,  and 

tremble. 
Thence  if,  by  miracle,  a  man  condemned 
Bring  you  the  poison  that  the  tree  exudes, 
In  which  you  dip  your  arrows  for  the  war. 
He  gains  a  pardon, — and  the  palsied  wretch 
Who  scaped   the   Upas,   has   escaped  the 

tyrant." 

«  *  *  «  • 

"Act  II.  So.  4. 
Pehgoose,  Finely  dismal  and  romantic^ 
they  say,  for  many  miles  round  the  Upas ; 
nothing  but  poisoned  air,  mountains,  and 
melancholy.  A  charming  country  for 
making  Mems  and  yota  6es«f /" 

*  *  *  •  • 

"ActllL  Sc.  1. 

Pengoose.  .  .  .  That's  the  Divine,  I  sup- 
pose, who  starts  the  poor  prisonerB,  for  the 
last  stage  to  the  Upas  tree;  an  Indian 
Ordinary  of  Newgate. 

Servant,  your  orown  Reverence!  lliere's 
no  people  in  the  parish,  but,  I  believe,  you 
are  the  rector  f 

{WritinQ).  "The  reverand  Mister  Oninga 
U.C.  J.— the  Upas  Clergyman  of  Java." 
George  ColmoH  the  Vovwffer, 

[1844.— "We  landed  in  the  Rajah's  boat 
at  the  watering  place,  near  the  upas  tree. 
.  .  ." — Hera  follows  an  interesting  acoount 
by  Mr  Adams,  in  which  he  describes  how 
"  the  mate,  a  powerful  person  and  of  strong 
constitution,  felt  so  much  stupified  as  to 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  from  his  position 
on  the  tree."— a»D*.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Aarr. 
of  the  Voyage  of  H.Ji.S,  Samaranff,  i.  ISO 
seqq.] 
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1868.— "The  Church  of  Ireland  ofifera  to 
us,  indeed,  a  great  question,  but  even  that 
question  is  but  one  of  a  group  of  questions, 
lliere  is  the  Church  of  Ireland,  there  is  the 
land  of  Ireland,  there  is  the  education 
of  Ireland  .  .  .  they  are  all  so  many 
branches  from  one  trunk,  and  that  trunic 
is  the  Tree  of  what  is  called  Protestant 
ascendancy.  .  .  .  We  therefore  aim  at  the 
destruction  of  that  system  of  ascendancy, 
which,  though  it  has  been  crippled  and 
curtailed  by  former  measures,  yet  still  must 
be  allowed  to  exist;  it  is  still  there  like  a 
tall  tree  of  noxious  growth,  lifting  its  head 
to  heaven,  and  darkening  and  poisoning 
the  land  as  far  as  its  shadow  can  extend  ; 
it  is  still  there,  gentlemen,  and  now  at 
length  the  day  has  come  when,  as  we  hope, 
the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  root  of  that 
tree,  and  it  nods  and  quivers  from  its  top 
to  its  base.  .  .  ."—Mr.  Gladstone's  Spfeck 
cut  Wiyuuy  Oct.  23.  In  this  quotation  the 
orator  indicates  the  Upas  tree  without 
naming  it.  The  name  was  supplied  by  some 
commentators  referring  to  this  indication  at 
a  later  date : 

1873.— "It  was  perfectly  certain  that  a 
man  who  possessed  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
tion might,  if  he  stayed  out  sufficiently 
long  at  nighty  staring  at  a  small  star,  per- 
suade himself  next  morning  that  he  had 
seen  a  great  comet ;  and  it  was  equally 
certain  that  such  a  man,  if  he  stared  long 
enough  at  a  bush,  might  persuade  himself 
that  he  had  seen  a  branch  of  the  Upas  Tree." 
—Speech  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  on 
the  2nd  reading  of  the  University  Education 
(Ireland)  Bill,  March  3. 

„  "It  was  to  regain  office,  to  satisfy 
the  Irish  irroconcilables,  to  secure  the 
Pope's  brass  band,  and  not  to  pursue  '  the 
glorious  traditions  of  English  Liberalism,' 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  struck  his  two  blows  at 
the  Upas  tree.  "—Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
in  Fort.  lice.  Sept.  pp.  289-90. 

1876.—".  .  .  the  Upas-tree  superstition." 
— Contemp,  Rev.  May. 

1880. -"Lord  Crichton,  M.P.  ...  last 
night  said  .  .  .  there  was  one  topic  which 
was  holding  all  their  minds  at  present  .  .  . 
what  was  this  conspiracy  which,  like  the 
Upas-tree  of  fable,  was  spreading  over  the 
land,  and  poisoning  it  ?  .  ,  ." — In  St.  James's 
Oazcttf^  Nov.  11,  p.  7. 

1885.  — "  The  dread  Upas  dropped  its 
fruits. 

"Beneath  the  shady  canopy  of  this  tall 
fig  no  native  will,  if  he  knows  it,  dare  to 
rest,  nor  will  he  pass  between  its  stem  and 
the  wind,  so  strong  is  his  belief  in  ita  evil 
influence. 

"In  the  centre  of  a  tea  estate,  not  far 
o£f  from  my  encampment,  stood,  because  no 
one  could  be  found  daring  enough  to  cut  it 
down,  an  immense  specimen,  which  had 
long  been  a  nuisance  to  the  proprietor  on 
account  of  the  lightning  every  now  and 
then  striking  off,  to  the  damage  of  the 
shrubs  below,  large  branches,  which  none 
of  his  servants  coiitd  be  induced  to  remove. 
One  day,  having  been  pitchforked  together 


and  burned,  they  were  considered  disposed 
of:  but  next  morning  the  whole  of  hia 
labourers  awoke,  to  their  intense  alarm, 
afflicted  with  a  painful  eruption.  ...  It 
was  then  remembered  that  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  branches  had  been  blown  by  tho 
wind  through  the  village.  ..."  (Two  China- 
men were  engaged  to  cut  down  and  remove 
the  tree,  and  did  not  suffer;  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the^  had  smeared  their  bodies 
with  coco-nut  oil.) — H,  0.  Forhet^  A  Nata- 
rafUVs  Wanderings,  112-113. 

[Mr.  Bent  (Simthem  Arahia,  72,  89)  tells 
a  similar  story  about  the  collection  of  frank- 
incense, and  suggests  that  it  was  based  on 
the  custom  of  employing  slaves  in  this  work, 
and  on  an  interpretation  of  the  ni^me  Hadri- 
maut,  said  to  mean  *  valley  of  death.'] 

UPPEB  BOGEB,  s.  This  happy 
example  of  the  Hobson-Jobson  dialect 
occurs  in  a  letter  dated  1756,  from 
Cajit.  Jackson  at  Syrian  in  Burma, 
which  is  given  in  Dalrymple's  Oriental 
Repertory,  i.  192.  It  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Skt.  yuva-rdjay  *  young  King,^ 
the  Caesar  or  Heir- Apparent,  a  title 
borrowed  from  ancient  India  by  most 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  monarchies,  and 
which  we  generally  render  in  Siam  as 
the  '  Second  King.' 

UBZ,  UBZEE,  and  vulgarly 
XJBJEE,  s.  P.— H.  'arz  and  \im, 
from  Ar.  *arzy  the  latter  a  word  having 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  uses  even 
for  Arabic.  A  petition  or  humble 
representation  either  oral  or  in  writing ; 
the  technical  term  for  a  request  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior ;  *a  sifflication^ 
as  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  characters 
calls  it.  A  more  clalx)rate  form  is 
^arz-ddshty  'memorializing.'  This  is 
used  in  a  very  barbarous  form  of 
Hobson-Jobson  below. 

1606.— "Every  day  I  went  to  the  Courts 
and  in  every  eighteen  or  twentie  dayes  I 
put  up  AxB  or  Petitions,  and  still  he  put  mee 
oflf  with  good  words.  .  .  ."—John  Milden- 
hall,  in  Purchas,  i.  (Bk.  iii.)  115. 

[1614.— "  Until  Mocrob  Chan's  ersedach 
or  letter  came  to  that  purpose  it  would  not 
be  granted."  —  Foster,  Letters,  ii.  178.  In 
p.  179  "By  whom  I  ened  unto  the  King 
again." 

[1687.—"  The  andest  with  the  Estimauze 
{litimds,  'humble  representation')  concern- 
ing your  twelve  articles.  .  .  ." — In  Yule, 
Uedgrs  Diary,  Hak.  Soc.  II.  Ux. 

[1688.—"  Capt.  Haddock  desiered  the 
Agent  would  write  his  arsdoet  in  answer  to 
the  Nabob's  Perwanna  (Pnrwaima)." — Ihid, 
II.  Ixxxiii.] 

1690.— "We  think  you  should  TJrsdaast 
the  Nabob  to  writt   purposely  for  f  re- 
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leasni^  of  Charles  King,  it  may  Induce  him 
to  put  a  great  Value  on  him." — Letter  from 
Factory  at  Chuttanutte  to  Mr,  Charles  Eyre 
at  BaluEisore,  d.  November  5  (MS.  in  India 
Office). 

1782. — "Monsr.  de  Chemant  refuses  to 
write  to  Hyder  by  arzoasht  (read  andasht), 
and  wants  to  correspond  with  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  Mons.  Duplex  did  with 
Chanda  Sahib ;  but  the  Nabob  refuses  to 
receive  any  letter  that  is  not  in  the  stile  of  an 
arzee  or  petition." — Jtidia  Gazette,  June  22. 

c.  1785.—**.  .  .  they  (the  troops)  con- 
stantly applied  to  our  colonel,  who  for 
presenting  an  arzee  to  the  King,  and 
getting  him  to  sign  it  for  the  passing  of  an 
account  of*  50  lacl^,  is  said  to  have  received 
six  lacks  as  a  reward.  .  .  ." — Carrcuxioli, 
Life  qfClirej  iii.  155. 

1809. — *'  In  the  morning  ...  I  was  met 
by  a  minister  of  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
bearing  an  arjee  from  his  master  to  me.  ..." 
—Ld.  Valentia,  i.  104. 

1817.— ** The  Governor  said  the  Nabob's 
Vakeel  in  the  Arzee  already  quoted,  directed 
me  to  forward  to  the  presence  that  it  was  his 
wish,  that  your  Highness  would  write  a  letter 
to  him."— MiiVs  Hist.  iv.  436. 

USHBUFEE.     See  ASHRAFEE. 

USPUK,  s.  Hind,  aspak  *  A  hand- 
spike,' corr.  of  the  English.  This  was 
the  form  in  use  in  the  Canal  Depart- 
ment, N.W.P.  Roebuck  gives  the  Sea 
form  as  hanspeek. 

rUZBEG,  n.p.  One  of  the  modern 
tribes  of  the  Turkish  race.  "U7A)eg 
is  a  political  not  an  ethnological  de- 
nomination, originating  from  Uzbeg 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde  (1312-1340). 
It  was  used  to  distinguish  the  followers 
of  Shaibani  Khan  (16th  century)  from 
his  antagonists,  and  became  finally  the 
name  of  the  ruling  Turks  in  the 
khanates  as  opposed  to  the  Sarts,  Tajiks, 
and  such  Turks  as  entered  those  regions 
at  a  later  dat©.  .  .  ."  (Encycl.  Brit. 
9th  ed.  xxiii.  661).  Others  give  the 
derivation  from  W2,  *  self,'  hek^  *  a  ruler,' 
in  the  sense  of  independent.  {Schuyler^ 
Turkistariy  i.  106,  yamh^ry,  Skddies  of 
a  Asia,  301). 

[c.  1330. — "But  other  two  empires  of  the 
Tartars  .  .  .  that  which  was  formerly  of 
(Jathay,  but  now  is  Osbet,  which  is  called 
Gatzaria.  .  .  ." — Friar  JardatiuSy  64. 

[1616.— "He  .  .  .  intendeth  the  conquest 
of  the  Vzbiques,  a  nation  between  Samar- 
chand  and  here."— iStr  T.  Roe,  i.  113,  Hak. 
Soc. 

[c.  1660. — "There  are  probably  no  people 
more  narrow-minded,  sordid  or  uncfeamy, 


than  the   Usbec   Tartare."  —  Bertti^,   t^l. 
Cotisialle,  120. 

[1727.— "The  UnkeckB  eutred  the  Pro- 
vinces Mjuchet aad  1  etd.  .  .  ." — A.  Utot.ih-ym, 
ed.  1744,  i.  108. 

[1900.— "U«-beg  cavalry  ('them  Remm- 
bugs/  as  the  British  soldiers  at  Rawul  Pisdi 
called  them)." — Sir  B.  Warburlon^  Ki^t^* 
Years  in  the  Khyber,  135.] 


[VACCA,VAKEA-NEVIS,s.    Ar. 

wdkiali,  *an  event,  news':  tc<ftri'h- 
fiavis,  *a  news- writer.'  These  auion^ 
the  Moghuls  were  a  sort  of  remscr;ir> 
or  remembrancers.  Later  they  be<-auie 
spies  who  were  sent  into  the  pro\'ince.'H 
to  supply  information  to  the  central 
Government. 

[c.  1590.  —  "  Rt^Hlations  rfpardin^  tl^ 
Waqi'ahnawis.  Iveeping  records  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  a  TOvemment.  .  .  .  His 
Maj&sty  has  appointed  fourteen  zealous,  ex- 
perienced, and  impartial  clerks.  .  .  ." — AU, 
i.  258. 

[c.  1662. —  "It  is  true  that  the  Great 
Mo^l  sends  a  Vakea-neTis  to  the  varioia.^ 
provinces  ;  that  is  persons  whose  liuidness  it 
IS  to  oommunicato  every  event  that  takes 
place."— JJmitcr,  ed.  Constable,  231. 

[1673.—".  .  .  PetaGi  Pundit  Vocanoiiee, 
or  Publick  Intelligencer.  .  .  ." — Frvtr,  80. 

[1687.—"  Nothing  appearing  in  the  Vmoca 
or  any  other  Letters  untill  of  late  concerning 
these  broils."— In  Yule,  HedQ^s  Diar*i,  II. 
Ixiii.] 

VACCINATION.  Vaccine  nils 
first  imported  into  Bombay  %•!&  BiLssom 
in  1802.  "Sinc«  then,"  says  R.  Drum- 
niond,  "the  British  Governments  in 
Asia  have  taken  great  pains  to  preserve 
and  diffuse  this  mUa  instrument  of 
salvation."  [Also  see  Forbes^  Or.  Meni. 
2nd  ed.  ii.  374.] 

VAISHNAVA,  adj.  Relating  i.. 
Vishnu  ;  applied  to  the  sectaries  who 
especially  worship  him.  In  Bengali 
the  term  is  converted  into  Boi^nah. 

1672.—" ...  also  some  hold  Wistvon  for 
the  supreme  god,  and  therefore  are  t«rme<l 
Wistnoawaes.  "—Batdanu. 

[1815. — "Many  chooee  Vishnoo  fi>r  their 
guardian  deity.  These  per»>n3  are  calJcl 
YOishnUTTiS."  —  Wardi  Mindvot,  2nd  ed. 
ii.  13. 
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VAKEEL,  8.  An  attorney;  an 
authorised  representative.    Arab.  waJnl. 

[c.  1630.— "A  Scribe,  Vikeel. "—Pcrjia» 
OloM.  in  Sir  T,  Herbert,  ed.  1677,  p.  316.] 

1682.— "If  Mr.  Charnock  had  taken  the 
paines  to  present  these  2  Perwannaa  (Pur- 
wanna)  himself,  'tis  probable,  with  a  small 
present,  he  might  have  prevailed  with  Bul- 
chund  to  have  our  goods  freed.  However, 
at  this  rate  any  pitifiill  Vekeel  is  as  good  to 
act  y«  Company's  Service  as  himself." — 
Hedges^  Diary,  Dec.  7  ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  54], 

[1683. — " ...  a  copy  whereof  yoiir  Vackel 
James  Price  brought  you  from  'Dacca." — In 
Yule,  ibid.  II.  xxiii.] 

1691.— "iVot'C7«/>^  the  1st,  arrived  a  Pat- 
tamar  or  Courrier,  from  our  Fakeel,  or 
SoUicitor  at  Court.  .  .  ." — Orington,  415. 

1811.— "The  Raja  has  sent  two  Vakeels 
or  ambassadors  to  meet  me  here.  .  .  ." — 
Ld.  Minto  in  India,  268. 

c.  1847.—"  If  we  go  into  Court  I  suppose  I 
must  employ  a  Vehicle." — Letter  from  an 
European  subordinate  to  one  of  the  present 
writers. 

VABELLA,  s.  This  is  a  term  con- 
stantly applied  by  the  old  Portiiguese 
writers  to  the  pagodas  of  Indo-China 
and  China.  Of  its  origin  we  have  no 
positive  evidence.  The  most  probable 
etymology  is  that  it  is  the  Malay 
hardhld  or  brdhld,  [in  Wilkinson^s 
Diet,  b^hala],  *an  idol.'  An  idol 
temple  is  rumah-hardhld,  *a  house  of 
idols,'  but  bardhld  alone  may  have 
been  used  elliptically  by  the  Malays 
or  misundersto(xl  by  the  Portuguese. 
"We  have  an  analogy  in  the  oouble 
use  of  pagoda  for  temple  and  idoL 

1555.  —  **  Their  temples  are  very  large 
edifices,  richly  wrought,  which  they  call 
Valerae,  and  which  cost  a  great  deal.  ..." 
— Account  of  Chitw.  in  a  Jesuit's  Letter  ap- 
pended to  Fr.  A  fvurez  H.  of  Ethiopia,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Major  in  his  hUrod,  to  Mendoza, 
Hak.  Soc.  I.  xlviii. 

1569. — "Gran  qnantiUk  se  ne  consuma 
ancora  in  quel  Regno  nelle  lor  Varelle,  che 
sono  gli  suo'  pagodi,  de'  quali  ve  n'fe  gran 
quantity  di  grandi  e  di  picciole,  e  sono 
alcune  montagnuole  fatte  a  mano.  a  giusa 
d'vn  pan  di  zuccaro.  e  alcune  d'esse  alte 
quanti  il  campanile  di  S.  Murco  di  Venetia 
...  si  consuma  in  queste  istesse  yarelle 
anco  gran  quanti th,  di  oro  di  foglia.  .  .  ." — 
Ces.  Federici,  in  liamHsio,  iii.  395  ;  [in  Hakl. 
ii.  968.] 

1583.—** .  .  .  nauigammo  fin  la  mattina, 
che  ci  trouammo  alia  Bara  giusto  di  Negrais, 
che  cosi  si  chiama  in  lor  linguaggio  il  oortOj  che 
va  in  Pegu,  oue  discoprimmo  a  banaa  sinistra 
del  riuo  vn  pagodo,  ouer  yarella  tutta 
dorata,  la  quale  si  scopre  di  lontano  da' 
vascelli,  che  vengono  d'alto  mare,  et  mas- 
aime  quando  il  Bol  percote  in  quell'  oro,  che 
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la  fk  risplendere  all' intomo.  .  .  ." — Gatparo 
Balbi,  f.  92.* 

1587.— '^  They  consume  in  these  Vaxellaes 
great  quantitie  of  Gk>lde ;  for  that  they  be 
all  ffilded  aloft."— /YtrA,  in  HakL  ii.  398  ; 
[and  see  quotation  from  same  under  DA(H)N]. 

1614.—**  So  also  they  have  manv  Vaxelas, 
which  are  monasteries  in  which  awell  their 
reiigiotog,  and  some  of  these  are  very  sump- 
tuous, with  their  roofs  and  pinnacles  all 
gilded."— CoM^,  VI.  vii.  9. 

More  than  one  prominent  geographical 
feature  on  the  coast-navigation  to  China 
was  known  by  this  name.  Thus  in  lin- 
Bchoten's  description  of  the  route  from  Ma- 
lacca to  Macao,  he  mentions  at  the  entrance 
to  the  'Straits  of  Sincapura,'  a  rock  having 
the  appearance  of  an  obelisk,  called  the 
Varella  del  China;  and  again,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Champa,  or  Cochin  China, 
we  have  frequent  notice  of  a  point  (with  a 
river  also)  called  that  of  the  Varella.  Thus 
in  Pinto : 

1540. — '*The  Friday  following  we  found 
ourselves  just  against  a  River  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Country  Tinacoreu,  and 
by  us  (the)  Varella. "  — /^lato  (in  Cogan), 
p.  48. 

This  Varella  of  Champa  is  also  mentioned 
by  Linschoten : 

1598. — ** .  .  .  from  this  thirde  point  to 
the  Varella  the  coast  tumeth  North.  .  .  . 
This  Varella  is  a  high  hill  reaching  into  the 
Sea,  and  above  on  the  toppe  it  hath  a  verie 
high  stonie  rock,  like  a  tower  or  filler,  which 
may  be  seen  far  off,  therefore  it  is  by  the 
PoHingallet  called  Varella."— p.  342. 

VEDAS.  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
Brahmans,  Veda  being  *  knowledge.* 
Of  these  books  there  are  nominally 
four,  viz.  the  Rig,  Yajur^  Sdma  and 
Atharva  Vedas. 

The  earliest  direct  intimation  of 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Vedas  appears  to  be  in  the  book  called 
De  Trious  Impostoribus,  said  to  have 
been  printed  in  1598,  in  which  they 
are  mentioned.t     Possibly  this  know- 

*  Compare  this  vivid  description  with  a  modem 
notice  of  the  same  pagoda : 

1855.  **Thi8  meridian  range  ...  TOO  miles 
trom  its  origin  in  the  Naga  wilds  .  .  .  sinks  in 
the  sea  hard  by  Nperais,  its  last  bluff  crowned 
by  the  golden  Pagoda  of  Modain,  eleaming  £ar 
to  seaward,  a  Burmese  Sunium."— rW*,  Mi>aion 
to  Ava,  272.  There  is  a  small  view  of  it  in 
this  work. 

t  So  wrote  A.  B.  I  cannot  find  the  book  in 
the  B.  Museum  Library.— 7.  [A  bibliographicml 
account  of  this  book  will  be  found  in  "L$  TraiU 
de»  Trois  ImjHoteytn,  H  prMdi  d'uru  notiet  pkUo- 
logique  et  bioliograjihioue  par  Philomnute  JwUor 
(i.e.  Bninet),  Paris  and  Brussels,  1867.  Also  see 
7  Ser.  N.  <t.  Q.  viii.  449  eeqq. ;  9  8er.  ix.  65.  The 
passage  about  the  Vedas  seems  to  be  the  following : 
"Et  Sectarii  istorum,  ut  et  Vedae  et  Brachnuui- 
onim  ante  MCCC  retro  secula  obstant  collectanea, 
nt  de  8inensibus  nil  dicam.  Tu,  qui  In  angulo 
EuroiMe  hie  delitescis,  ista  neglegis,  nens :  qiiam 
bene  vldeas  ipse.    Eadem  facilitate  emm  istl  toa 
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ledge  came  through  the  Arabs.  Thoagh 
thuff  we  do  not  trace  back  any  direct 
allusion  to  the  Vedas  in  European 
books,  beyond  the  year  1600  or  there- 
abouts, there  seenis  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  information  on  the  subject  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  St.  Francis  Xavier 
had  frequent  discussions  with  Brah- 
mans,  and  one  went  so  far  as  to 
comraimicate  to  him  the  mantra  "  Om 
srindrdyanandrruih"  In  1559  a  learned 
Brahman'  at  Gosl  was  converted  by 
Father  Belchior  Cameyro,  and  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Manuel.  He  af  terwai"ds 
(with  the  Viceroy's  sanction  !)  went  by 
night  and  robbed  a  Brahman  on  the 
mainland  who  had  collected  many 
MSS.,  and  presented  the  spoil  to  the 
Fathers,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  them  (Sousa^  Orient  Con- 
qtiigt.  i.  151-2). 

It  is  probable  that  the  information 
concerning  the  Hindu  religion  and 
sacred  books  which  was  attained  even 
in  Europe  by  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  was  greater  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  greater  than  what  we 
find  in  print  would  warrant  us  to  as- 
sume. A  quotation  from  San  Roman 
below  illustrates  this  in  a  general  way. 
And  in  a  constitution  of  Qregorj' 
XV.  dated  January  31,  1623,  there  is 
mention  of  rites  called  Haiteres  and 
Tandie,  which  doubtless  represent  the 
Vedic  names  Attareya  and  Tdfidya 
(see  Narherty  i.  39).  Lucena's  allusion 
below  to  the  "four  parts"  of  Hindu 
doctrine  must  have  reference  to  the 
Vedas,  and  his  information  must  have 
come  from  reports  and  letters,  as  he 
never  was  in  India.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  what  had  been  known  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  even 
Halhed  (1776)  could  write  about  *  Beids 
of  the  Shaster !  *  (see  CW«,  p.  xiii.). 
This  shows  that  though  he  speaks  also 
of  the  *Four  Beids'  (p.  zzxi.)  he  had 
no  precise  knowledge. 

In  several  of  the  earlier  quotations 
of  the  word  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the 
form  used  is  Vedam  or  Veidam,  This 
is  the  Tamil  form.    And  it  became 

Prevalent  during  the  18th  century  in 
'ranee    from    Voltaire's    having  con- 


negant  Bt  quid  non  miraculorom  snpereaset 
ad  conrlocendos  orbis  incolas,  si  inundum  ex 
Bcorpionis  ovo  conditum  et  progeniium  teiram* 
one  Tauri  capiti  impositam,  et  renim  prima 
iundamentis  ex  prioribus  III.  Vedae  libris  con- 
vtarent,  nisi  invidns  aliquis  Deornm  Alias  haec 
III,  prima  volumina  ftintus  esset  I "] 


stituted  himself  the  advocate  of  a 
Sanskrit  Poem,  called  by  him  PEtow 
Vedcvniy  and  which  had  its  origin  in 
S.  India.  This  was  in  reality  an  imiu- 
tion  of  an  Indian  Purdna^  composed 
by  some  missionary  in  the  17th 
century  (probably  by  R.  de'  Nobili),  to 
introduce  Christian  doctrines ;  but 
Voltaire  supposed  it  to  l>e  really  an 
ancient  Indian  book.  Its  real  character 
was  first  explained  bv  Sonnerat  (see 
the  Essay  by  F.  W.  Ellis,  in  As.  lUs, 
xi.).  The  first  information  regarding 
the  real  Vedas  was  given  by  Colebrooke 
in  1805  {As.  Bes.  viii.).*  Orme  and 
some  authors  of  the  18th  and  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  write  Bedty 
which  represents  the  N.  Indian  ver- 
nacular form  Bed.  Both  forms,  Bed 
and  Vedam,  are  known  to  Fleoiy,  as 
we  see  below. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Vedas,  see 
Weber's  Hist,  of  Indian  Lit.,  Max 
Mailer's  Ancient  Sanscrit  Lit.^  IVhittkey^s 
Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studiety  voL  L 
[and  MacdoneWs  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Lit.^ 
pp.  29  seqq.]. 

c.  1590.— "The  Brahmins.  These  h»^ 
properly  six  duties.  1.  The  study  of  the 
BedeB."— ^VAffi,  by  Gladicin,  ii.  393;  [ed. 
Jarreli,  iii.  116]. 

„  "  Philologists  are  constant] j  en- 
gaged  in  translating  Hindi,  Greek,  Azabic, 
and  Persian  books  .  .  .  H£ji  Ibrahim  at 
Sarhind  translated  into  Persian  the  ACAartam 
[i.e.  Atharva  Veda)  which,  according  to  the 
Hindds  is  one  of  the  four  dirine  books." — 
Ibid,  by  Blochmann^  i.  104-105. 

1600.—".  .  .  Consta  esta  doutn'na  de 
Quatro  partes.  .  .  /'  —  Luctna  V.  d*  P. 
Franc.  Xavier^  95. 

1602.  —  *' These  books  are  dirided  into 
bodies,  limbs,  and  joints ;  and  their  founda- 
tions are  certain  books  which  they  call 
VediOB,  which  are  divided  into  four  parts." 
—Covto,  V.  vi.  3. 

1603.— "Tienen  muchos  lifaros,  do  mvcha 
oosta  y  escriptora,  todos  llenos  de  agueKos  y 
superstidonea,  y  de  mil  f  abuias  ridkrolas  que 
son  sus  evangelioe.  .  .  .  Todo  esto  es  taa 
sin  fandamento^  que  algunos  libros  ban 
Uesado  a  Portugal,  que  se  han  traydo  de  la 
India,  y  han  venido  algunos  logues  que  se 
convertieron  k  la  F^." — San,  Eowm,  ffisL  ds 
la  India  Oriental,  47. 

1651.— "The  y«dain,  or  the  Heathen'k 
book  of  the  Iaw,  hath  brought  great  Esteem 
unto  this  Tribe  (the  Bramines).**- /7c>^cKii«,  3. 

c.  1667.—"  They  sa^  then  that  God,  whan 
they  call  Achar,  that  is  to  say.  Immoveable 
or  Immutable,  hath  sent  them  four  Boob 
which  they  call  BettiB,  a  word  siirnifriog 
Science,  because  they  pretend  that  m  tiwae 
Books  all  Sciences  are  comprehended.  The 
firstof  theseBooks  is  oaDed  AtAet^a-iAiktrhm'} 
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bed,  the  second  iTo^ir-bed,  the  third  Jtek- 
bed,  the  fourth  JSama-hed^—Bei-nier,  £.T. 
104 ;  [ed.  Constable,  325]. 

1672. — ''Commanda  primierainenteil  Veda 
(che  h  tutto  il  fondamento  della  loro  fede) 
radoratione  degli  Idoli."— P.  Vincemo,  !5l3. 
„  "Diese  vier  Theile  ihres  Vedam 
Oder  Gresetzbiichs  werden  genant  Eoggo 
Vedam,  Jadura  Vedam,  Sama  Vedam,  und 
Tarawana  Vedam.  .  .  ."—BaJdaeuSj  566. 

1689. — "  II  reste  maintenant  k  examiner 
8ur  quelles  preuves  les  Siamois  ajoutent  foi 
&  leur  Bali,  les  Indiens  k  leur  Beth  ou 
Vedam,  les  Musulmans  h.  leur  Alcoran." — 
Fleury,  in  />«.  Kdif.  xxv.  65. 

1726. — "Above  all  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  general  utility  to  the  Coast  that  some 
more  chaplains  should  be  maintained  there 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  studying  the  Sans- 
krits tongue  {de  SangkriUe  taal\  the  head 
and  mother  tongue  of  most  eastern  languages, 
and  once  for  all  to  make  a  translation  of  the 
Vedam,  or  Lawbook  of  the  Heathen  (which 
is  followed  not  only  by  the  Heathen  on  this 
Coast,  but  also,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
Ceylon,  Malabar,  Bengal,  Surat,  and  other 
neighbouring  Kingdoms),  and  thereby  to 
give  such  preachers  further  facilities  for  the 
more  powerful  conviction  of  the  Heathen 
here  and  elsewhere,  on  their  own  ground, 
and  for  the  disclosure  of  many  mysteries 
and  other  matters,  with  which  we  are  now 
unacquainted.  .  .  .  This  Lawbook  of  the 
Heathen,  called  the  Vedam,  had  in  the 
Tery  old  times  4  parts,  thoiij^h  one  of  these 
is  now  lost.  .  .  .  These  parts  were  named 
Roffgo  Vedam,  Sadura  or  Issoure  Vedam, 
jS!ama  Vedam,  and  Tarawana  or  Adderairana 
Vedam." —  Valtrnti^Uf  Keurlijke  Beschryving 
ran  CkorcmandfL  m  his  Eak,  Indies,  v.  pp. 
72-73. 

1745. — '^  Je  commen9ais  k  douter  si  nous 
n*avions  point  €\A  tromp^  par  ceux  qui  nous 
avoient  donnd  I'explication  de  ces  cdr^monies 
qu'ils  nous  avoient  assur^  6tre  trfes-con- 
formes  k  leur  Vedam,  c'est  k  dire  au  Livre 
de  leur  loi." — Nmhert,  iii.  132. 

c.  1760. —  *' Vedam— s.m.  Hist,  Superst. 
Cest  un  livre  pour  qui  les  Brames  ou 
Nations  idol&tros  de  I'lndostan  ont  la  plus 
grande  vdn^ration  ...  en  effet,  on  assure 
que  le  Vedam  est  €crit  dans  une  langue 
beaucoup  plus  ancicnne  que  le  Sanskrit,  qui 
est  la  langue  savanto,  connue  des  bramines. 
Le  mot  vedam  signifie  science." — Kncylo- 
pidie,  XXX.  82.  This  information  was  taken 
from  a  letter  by  P>re  Calmette,  S.J.  (see 
Lett,  Edif.),  who  anticipated  Max  Muller's 
chronological  system  of  Vedic  literature,  in 
hia  statement  that  some  parts  of  the  Veda 
are  at  least  500  years  later  than  others. 

1765. — "If  we  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chaste  manners  of  the  Shastah  (Bhaster), 
with  the  great  absurdities  and  impurities  of 
the  Viedam,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
noance  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the  former." 
— /.  Z.  Holwelly  Interesting  Hist.  Everits,  &c., 
2nd  ed.  i.  12.  This  gentleman  also  talks  of 
the  Bhades  and  the  Viedam  in  the  same 
fine  without  a  notion  that  the  word  was  the 
^  (see  ttnd,  Pt.  ii.  15,  1767). 


c.  1 770. — '  *  The  Bramin,  bursting  into  tears, 
promised  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  swear  never  to  translate  the  Bedas 
or  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  From  the  Ganges  to 
the  Indus  the  Vedam  is  universally  received 
as  the  book  that  contains  the  principles  of 
religion."— i?ay« a/,  tr.  1777,  i.  41-42. 

c.  1774. — "Si  crede  poi  como  infallibilo 
che  dai  quattro  suddette  Bed,  che  in  Mala- 
bar chiamano  Vedam,  Bramah  medesimo  ne 
retirasse  sei  Sastrahy  ciofe  scienze." — Delia 
Tomba,  102. 

1777.—"  The  word  V8d,  or  V6d&,  signifies 
Knowledge  or  Science.  The  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hindoos  are  so  distinguished,  of  which 
there  are  four  books."— (7.  WilkiTis^  in  his 
nmop&dis,  298. 

1778.  —  "  The  natives  of  Bengal  derive 
their  religion  from  a  Code  called  the  Shas- 
ter,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  genuine 
scripture  of  Bramah,  in  preference  to  the 
Vedam."— Or»w,  ed.  1803,  ii.  5. 

1778.- 
"  Ein  indischer  Brahman,  geboren  auf  der 
Flur, 

Der  nichts   gelesen   als   den  Weda  der 
Natur." 
BUckerty  Weiskeit  d^r  BramaneUf  i.  1. 

1782. — ".  .  .  pour  les  rend  re  (les  Poura- 
noTis)  plus  authentiques,  ils  ajouterent  qu'ils 
^toient  tir^s  du  V^dam ;  ce  que  n'^toit  pas 
facile  k  verifier,  puisque  depuis  tr^  long- 
tems  les  V^dams  ne  sont  plus  connus." — 
Sonnerat,  ii.  21. 

1789.— 
"  Then  Edmund  begg'd  his  Rev'rend  Master 

T'instruct  him  in  the  Holy  Shaster. 

No  sooner  does  the  Scholar  ask. 

Than  Goonisham  begins  the  task, 

Without  a  book  he  glibly  reads 

Four  of  his  own  invented  Bedes." 

Simpkin  ike  Second^  145. 

1791.— "Toute  verity  ...  est  renferm^o 
dans  les  quatre  beths."- *S<.  Pierre^  Chau- 
miire  Indienne, 

1794-97.—".  . .  or  Hindoo  Vedas  taught." 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  6th  ed.  369. 

VEDDAS,  n.p.  An  aboriginal — or 
at  least  a  forest — people  of  Ceylon. 
The  word  is  said  to  mean  'hunters,' 
[Tarn,  vedu,  'hunting']. 

1675. —  "The  Weddas  (who  call  them- 
selves Beddas)  are  all  original  inhabitants 
from  old  time,  whose  descent  no  one  is  able 
to  te\\."—liyklo/  van  Goens,  in  Valeniijii, 
Ceylon,  208. " 

1681.— "In  this  Land  are  many  of  these 
wild  men  they  call  Vaddahs,  dwelling  near 
no  other  Inhabitants.  They  speak  the 
Chingalayes  Language-  They  kill  Deer, 
and  dry  the  Flesh  over  the  Fire  .  .  .  their 
Food  being  only  Flesh.  They  are  very 
expert  with  their  Bows.  .  .  .  They  have  no 
Towns  nor  Houses,  only  live  by  the  waters 
under  a  Tree."— iCnar,  61-62. 

1770._<'The  Bedaa  who  were  settled  in 
the  northern  part  of   the  ialand  (Ceylon) 
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...  go  almoet  lutked,  and,  npon  the  whole, 
their  maimers  and  government  are  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland."  (!) 
^RaywU  (tr.  1777),  i.  90. 

VELLABD,  s.  This  is  a  word 
apparently  peculiar  to  the  Island  of 
Bomhaj,  used  in  the  sense  which  the 
quotation  shows.  We  have  failed  to 
g^t  any  elucidation  of  it  from  local 
experience ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Port,  vallado,  'a  mound  or  embank- 
ment.' [It  is  generally  known  as 
*  Hornby's  Vellara,'  after  the  Governor 
of  that  name ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  about  1752,  some  20  years 
before  Hornby's  time  (see  Douglas, 
Bombay  and  W,  India^  i.  140).] 

1809.— "At  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  of 
Sion  is  a  causeway  or  vellard,  which  was 
built  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  present  Governor, 
across  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates 
Bombay  from  Salsotte.  .  .  .  The  Tellard 
was  begun  A.D.  1797,  and  finished  in  1805, 
at  an  expense  of  50,575  rupees." — Maria 
OrahaMt  o. 

VELLOEE,  n.p.  A  town,  and  for- 
merly a  famous  fortress  in  the  district 
of  N.  Arcot,  80  m.  W.  of  Madras.  It 
often  figures  in  the  wars  of  the  18th 
<entury,  but  is  best  known  in  Europe 
for  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  there  in 
1806.  The  etym.  of  the  name  Vellnr 
is  unknown  to  us.  Fra  Paolino  gives 
it  as  VeluTy  '  the  Town  of  the  Lance ' ; 
and  Col.  Branfill  as  '  Velur,  from  Vel^ 
a  benefit,  benefaction.'  fCox- Stuart 
(Man,  N.  Arcot,  ii.  417)  and  the  writer 
of  the  Madras  Gloss,  agree  in  deriving 
it  from  Tam.  vd,  *the  babool  tree, 
Acacia  arabica*  and  ?Zr,  'village.'] 

VENDU-MASTEB,  s.  We  know 
this  word  only  from  the  notifications 
which  we  quote.  It  was  probably 
taken  from  tne  name  of  some  Portu- 
guese office  of  the  same  kind.  [In  the 
quotation  given  below  from  Owen  it 
seems  that  the  word  was  in  familiar 
use  at  Johanna,  and  the  context  shows 
that  his  duty  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  chowdry,  as  he  provided  fowls, 
oattle,  fruit,  &c.,  for  the  expedition.] 

1781.  —  From  an  advertisement  in  the 
India  Gazette  of  May  17th  it  appears  to  have 
l)een  an  euphemism  for  Auctioneer;  [also  see 
Jiutteed,  BckoetofOldCalcuUa,  Srded.  p.  109]. 
,j  "Mr.  Donald  .  .  .  begs  leave  to 
acquaint  them  that  the  Vendn  business  will 
in  future  be  carried  on  by  Robert  Donald, 
and  W,  Williams."— /nrfuj  GazetU,  July  28. 


1793.— "The  Oovemor-General  is  pleMaii 
to  notify  that  Mr.  Williamson  as  the  Gobi- 
pany*s  vendu  Master  is  to  have  the  snpe*- 
mtendence  and  management  of  all  Sales  si 
the  Presidency."— In  SetoA-Karr,  ii.  09.  A: 
pp.  107,  114,  also  are  notifications  of  sales 
by  "G.  Williamson,  Yendu  Kastar." 

[1823.— "One  of  the  chiefs,  a  crafty  ck4 
rog^e,  commonly  known  by  the  name  cf 
*Ix>rd  Rodney'  .  .  .  acted  as  captain  ct 
the  port,  interpreter,  Vendue-Master  iiti 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  .  .  .'* — Ow€m, 
Narrative  of  Voyaces  to  explore  the  ahoreg  ft 
Africa,  &c.,  i.  lt9.J 

VENETIAN,  s.  This  is  sometimes 
in  books  of  the  18th  and  preceding 
century  used  for  Sequins.    See  under 

cmcK. 

1542. — "  At  the  bottom  of  the  careo  (?  cij<*\ 
among  the  ballast,  she  carried  4  big  guns 
(tiros),  and  others  of  smaller  sizci,  and  60,000 
▼enetianB  in  gold,  which  were  destined  for 
Coje  Qalar,  in  order  that  with  this  money 
he  should  iu  all  speed  provide  neoessarief 
for  the  fleet  which  was  coming." — Correu, 
iv.250. 

1675.  —  Fr>'er  gives  among  coins  and 
weights  at  Groa : 

"The Venetian.  .  .  18 Tangoes, 30 Rees." 
-p.  206. 

1752.—"  At  this  juncture  a  gold  mohnr  is 
found  to  be  worth  14  Arcot  Rupees,  and  a 
Venetian  4^  Arcot  Rupees."— In  /.oay,  p.  S2. 

VERANDA,  s.  An  open  pillared 
gallery  round  a  house.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  perplexing  words  for  which 
at  least  two  origins  may  be  maintained, 
on  grounds  equally  plausible.  Besides 
these  two,  which  we  shall  immediately 
mention,  a  third  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  which  is  thus  put  forward  by 
a  well-known  French  scholar : 

"  Ce  mot  (ytouida)  n'est  lui-m^me  qa*ane 
transcription  inezacte  da  Persan  fammwfa, 
perche,  terrasse,  balcon." — C.  De/rHUry,  in 
lUvue  Critique,  1869,  1st  Sem.  p.  ii. 

Plausible  as  this  is,  it  may  be  re- 
jected. Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that 
bardmada,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  *  coming  forward,  projecting,'  may 
be  a  Persian  *  striving  after  meaning/ 
in  explanation  of  the  forei^  word 
which  they  may  have  borrowM  ? 

Williams,  again,  in  his  Skt.  Diet 
(1872)  gives  ^varanda  ...  a  veranda, 
a  portico.  .  .  .'  Moreover  Beames  in 
his  Comparative  Graminar  of  Modem 
Aryan  Languages^  ^ves  Sansk.  haramda^ 
*  portico,'  Bengali  bdrdndd^  Hind. 
varanda,  adding :  "  Most  of  onr  wise- 
acre iUerateurs  (qu.  liUerateurt  ?)  in 
Hindustan   now-a-days  conaidef   this 
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'word  to  be  derived  from  Pers.  bard- 
tnadah^  and  write  it  accordingly.  It 
i<i,  however,  good  Sanskrit"  (i.  163^ 
Fortunately  we  have  in  Bishop  Caldwell 
a  proof  that  comparative  grammar 
does  not  preclude  good  manners.  Mr. 
Beames  was  evidently  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  which  render  the 
ori^n  of  the  Anglo-Indian  word  so 
curiously  ambiguous  ;  but  we  shall  not 
call  him  the  "  wise-acre  grammarian." 
Vcuranda^  with  the  meaning  in  question, 
does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  belong  to 
the  older  Sanskrit,  but  is  only  found 
in  comparatively  modem  works.* 

Littr^  also  gives  as  follows  (1874) : 
"  Etth.  Verandahy  mot  rapport(^  de 
rinde  par  les  Anglais,  est  la  simple 
d^^n^rescence,  dans  les  langues 
modernes  de  Tlnde,  du  Sansc.  veranda^ 
colonnade,  de  var,  couvrir." 

That  the  word  as  used  in  England 
and  in  France  was  brought  by  the 
English  from  India  need  not  be 
doubted.  But  either  in  the  same 
sense,  or  in  one  closely  analogous,  it 
appears  to  have  existed,  quite  in- 
dependently, in  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
occurs  without  explanation  in  the  very 
earliest  narrative  of  the  adventure  of 
the  Portuguese  in  India,  as  quoted 
below,  seems  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  having  learned  it 
in  that  country  for  the  first  time ; 
whilst  its  occurrence  in  P.  de  Alcala 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
[Prof.  Skeat  says :  "  If  of  native  Span, 
origin,  it  may  be  Span,  vara  a  rod, 
rail.  Cf.  L.  uarus,  crooked"  (Concise 
Did.  8.V.).] 

1498. — "E  v6o  ter  comnosco  onde  osta- 
vamos  lanfados,  em  huma  varaiida  onde 
estava  hum  grande  casti9an  d'arame  que 
nos  alumeava." — RoU>tro  da  Viagrm  de  Vcuco 
da  Qama,  2nd  ed.,  1861,  p.  62,  i.e.  "... 
and  came  to  join  us  where  we  bad  been  put 
in  a  ▼aran&,  where  there  was  a  great 
candlestick  of  brass  that  gave  us  light.  ..." 
And  Correa,  speaking  of  the  same  historical 
passage,  though  writing  at  a  later  date, 
says :  **  When  the  Captain-Major  arrived,  he 
was  conducted  through  many  courts  and 
yerandas  (muitas  pateos  e  varaiidaB)  to  a 
dwelling  opposite  that  in  which  the  king 
was.  .  .  ."—Ccrrmy  by  Stanley^  193,  com- 
pared with  original  LendaSy  I.  i.  98. 

1605.  —  In  Pedro   de   Alcala's   Spanish- 
Arabic  Vocabulary  we  have : 
"  Varandas— TVlrftup. 
Varandaa  assi  ^rgabay  gdrgah." 

*  This  last  remark  is  due  to  A  B. 


Interpreting  these  Arabic  words,  with  the 
assistance  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smito,  we  find 
that  tdrbug  is,  according  to  Dozy  {Suppt,  I. 
430),  darbuZf  itself  taken  from  dardbazht 
(rpaW^tov),  'a  stair-railing,  fireguard,  bal- 
cony, kc* ;  whilst  cArgab  stands  for  tarjaJby 
a  variant  {Abul  H .,  p.  735,  i.)  of  the  com- 
moner tharjabj  *a  lattice,  or  anything  lat- 
ticed,' such  as  a  window, — *a  balcony,  a 
balustrade.' 

1540.  ~"  This  said,  we  entred  with  her 
into  an  outward  court,  all  about  invironed 
with  Galleries  {cercado  a  roda  de  dv.at  ordens 
de  varaiidaB)  as  if  it  had  been  a  Cloister  of 
Reli^ous  persons.  .  .  ." — Finto  (orig.  cap. 
Ixxxiii.),  in  Cogan^  102. 

1553  (but  relating  events  of  1511). 

"  .  .  .  assentou  Affonso  d'Alboquerque 
com  elles,  que  primeiro  que  sahissem  em 
terra,  irem  ao  seguinte  dia,  quando  agua 
estivesse  estofa,  dez  bateis  a  queimar  alguns 
baileus,  que  soo  como  varandaB  sobre  o 
mar." — Barros,  II.  vi.  3. 

1563.— "i2.  .  .  .  nevertheless  tell  me 
what  the  tree  is  like.  0.  From  this  varaada 
you  can  see  the  trees  in  mv  garden :  those 
little  ones  have  been  planted  two  yean,  and 
in  four  they  give  excellent  fruit.  .  .  ." — 
Garcia,  f.  112. 

1602. — *'De  maneira,  que  quando  ja  £1 
Rey  (de  Pegu)  chegava,  tinha  huns  for- 
mosos  Pa9os  de  muitas  camaras,  varandaB, 
retretes,  cozinhas,  em  qiie  se  recolhia  com 
suas  mulheres.  .  .  ." — CoutOf  Dec.  vi.  Li  v. 
vii.,  cap.  viii. 

1611.— "Varaada.  Lo  entreado  de  los 
corridores,  por  ser  como  varas,  per  otro 
nombre  vareastes  quasi  varafustes." — Co- 
barruviaa. 

1631.— In  Haex,  Malay-Latin  Vocabulary, 
we  have  as  a  Malay  wond,  *'Baranda,  Con- 
tignatio  vel  Solarium." 

1644.— "The  fort  (at  Cochin)  has  not  now 
the  form  of  a  fortress,  consisting  all  of 
houses  ;  that  in  which  the  captain  lives  has 
a  Varanda  fronting  the  river,  15  paces  long 
and  7  wide.  .  .  ."—Bocarro,  MS.  r.  313. 

1710. — "There  are  not  wanting  in  Cam- 
baya  great  buildings  with  their  courts, 
yaranoas,  and  chambers."  —  De  Sousa, 
Oriente  Contptiti.  ii.  152. 

1711. — "  The  Building  is  very  ancient .  . 
and  has  a  paved  Court,  two  large  Verandas 
or  Piazzas.  ' — Loch/er,  20. 

c.  1714.— "Varaada.  Obra  sacada  do 
corpo  do  edificio,  cuberta  o  descuberta.  na 
qiial  se  costuma  passear,  tomar  o  sol,  o 
fresco,  &c.  Pergula?' — Bluteaxi,  s.v. 

1729.— "Baranda.  Especie  de  corredor  o 
balaustrada  que  ordinariamente  se  coloc^ 
debante  de  los  altares  o  escal€ras,  compuesta 
de  balaustres  de  hierro,  bronce,  madera,  o 
otra  materia,  de  la  altura  de  un  medio 
cuerpo,  y  su  uso  es  para  adomo  y  reparo. 
Algunos  escriven  esta  voce  con  6.  Lat. 
Peribolus,  Lorica  clathrata." — Qoli*,  Hist,  de 
Nueva  EspafiOy  lib.  3,  cap.  15.  "AlajlC- 
base  la  pieza  por  la  mitad  con  un  hftTUP**^ 
o  biombo  que  sin  impedir  la  vista  seflalava 
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termino  al  oonoorso."  —  Dice,  de  la  Litig, 
Cast,  por  la  R,  Acad. 

1754.— Ives,  in  deacribing  the  Cave  of 
Elephanta,  speaks  twice  of  "the  voraiida  or 
open  gallery." — p.  45. 

1756.—** ...  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we 
were  all,  without  distinction,  directed  by 
the  guard  set  over  us  to  collect  ourselves 
into  one  lK>dy,  and  sit  down  quietly  under 
the  arched  Veranda,  or  Piazza,  to  the  west 
of  the  Black-hole  prison.  .  .  ." — HoltPelCs 
Narr.  of  the  Bltwk  HoU  [p.  3] ;  [in  Wfusder, 
Early  Records,  229]. 

c.  1760. — *'.  .  .  Small  ranges  of  pillars 
that  support  a  pent-house  or  shed,  forming 
what  is  called,  in  the  Portuguese  lingua- 
franca,  Verandas."— tfroA?,  i.  53. 

1781. — **  On  met  sur  lo  devant  une  petite 
galerie  appell^  Yarangue,  et  f  orm^e  par  le 
toit." — SoiinenUy  i.  64.  There  is  a  French 
nautical  term,  rarangue^  *  the  ribs  or  floor- 
timbers  of  a  ship,'  which  seems  to  have  led 
this  writer  astray  here. 

1788. — **  You  are  conducted  by  a  pretty 
steep  ascent  up  the  side  of  a  rock,  to  the 
door  of  the  cave,  which  enters  from  the 
North.  By  it  you  are  led  first  of  all  into  a 
feerandah  (!)  or  piazza  which  extends  from 
East  to  West  60  feet."— A  act.  of  mme  AHi- 
Jicial  Caves  in  the  Newhhourhood  of  Bombay 
'(Elephanta),  by  Mr.  W.  Huntcrj  Suiveon  in 
the  £.  Indies.    In  Archaeologia,  vii.  287. 

,,  *'The  other  gate  leads  to  what  in 
this  country  is  called  a  yeranda  or  feranda 
(printed  seranda),  which  is  a  kind  of  piazsa 
or  landing-place  before  you  enter  the  hall." 
— Letter  (on  Caves  of  Elephanta,  Ac.),  from 
Hector  Macneil,  Esq.,  ibia.  viii.  254. 

1796.—**.  .  .  Before  the  lowest  (storey) 
there  is  generally  a  small  hall  supported  by 
pillars  of  teka  (Teak)  wood,  which  is  of  a 
vellow  colour  and  exceedingly  hard.  This 
hall  is  called  yaranda,  and  supplies  the 
place  of  a  parlour." — Fra  PaoUno,  E.T. 

1809. — **  In  the  same  verandah  are  figures 
of  natives  of  every  cast  and  profession." — 
Ld.  Valentia,  i.  424. 

1810.— **  The  yiranda  keeps  off  the  too 
great  glare  of  the  sun,  and  affords  a  di^ 
walk  during  the  rainy  season." — Maria 
Graham,  21. 

c.  1816.  —  **.  .  .  and  when  Sergeant 
Browne  bethought  himself  of  Mary,  and 
looked  to  see  where  she  was,  she  was 
conversing  up  and  down  the  verandah, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  with  most  of  the 
rude  boys  and  girls  of  the  barracks." — Mrs. 
JSfierwood't  Stones,  p.  47,  ed.  1873. 

VEBDUBE,  s.  This  word  appears 
to  have  been  used  in  the  18th  century 
for  vegetables,  adapted  from  the  Port 
verduras. 

1752. — ^Among  minor  items  of  revenue 
from  duties  in  Calcutta  we  find : 

BS.  A.  p. 

"Verdure,  fish  pots,  firewood  216  10  6/' 
—In  Lang,  85. 


[VEBGE,  8.  A  term  used  in  & 
India  for  rice  lands.  It  is  the  PocL 
Vdrsea^  Varzia,  Vargenij  which  Vieyia 
defines  as  *a  plain  field,  or  a  piece 
of  level  ground,  that  is  sowed  and 
cultivated." 

ri749.->**.  .  .  as  well  as  vmzgemB  Unds 
as  bortas"  (see  O ART).— Treaty,  in  Logam, 
Malahar,  iii.  48. 

[1772.^**  The  estates  and  vergw  ootjei 
assessed  must  be  taxed  at  10  per  cent.  — 
Govt.  Order,  Und.  i.  421.] 


& 


VETTYVBB,  s.    This  is  the 
generally  used  by  the  French  for  the 
fragrant  grass  which  we  call  cue 
'  ^.v.).      The  word  is    Tamil  rfttin 

rom  vettUy  '  di^^ing,'  ver,  '  root  *]. 

1800. — **  Europeans  cool  their  apartma 
by  means  of  wetted  tats  (see  TATT 
of  straw  or  grass,  and  sometimes  of  the 
roots  of  the  wattie  waaroo,  which,  when 
wetted,  exhales  a  pleasant  but  faint  small.'* 
— Heyiu*t  Tracts,  p.  11. 

VIDANA,  B.  In  Ceylon,  the  title 
of  a  village  head  man.  '*  The  person 
who  conveys  the  orders  of  Government 
to  the  people''  {Clouqk,  8.v.  viddm). 
It  is  apnarently  from  the  Skt.  vadasm, 
'^  .  .  tne  act  of  .speaking  .  .  .  the 
mouth,  face,  countenance  . . .  the  front, 
point,"  &c.  In  Javanese  wadana  (or 
wadono,  in  Jav.  pronunciation)  is  **•  the 
face,  front,  van  ;  a  chief  of  high  rank: 
a  Javanese  title  "  (Grawfwrd,  a.  v.)l  The 
Javanese  title  is,  we  imagine,  now  only 
traditional ;  the  Ceylonese  one  has 
followed  the  usual  downward  track  of 
high  titles ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  ^e 
common  Sanskrit  origin  of  both  (see 
Athefmeum,  April  1,  1882,  p.  413,  and 
May  13,  ibid.  p.  602).  The  derivation 
given  by  Alwis  is  probably  not  in> 
consistent  with  this. 

1681.~<'The  Dissauvas  (see  D1B8ATBI 
by  these  CotarU  vidani  their  officer*  do 
oppress  and  squees  the  people,  b^  l^yin? 
Mulcts  upon  them.  .  .  .  In  ^itu  thn  officer 
is  the  DiB8anva*8  chief  Substitute,  wko 
orders  and  manages  all  affairs  ineomlMait 
upon  his  master." — Knox,  51. 

1726.— "Tldanet,  the  overseers  of  nl- 
lages,  who  are  charged  to  see  that  oo  m- 
habitant  suffers  any  injury,  and  that  tte 
Land  is  sown  betimes.  .  .  ." — Valeni^m 
{Ceylon},  Namt»  of  OffitarSy  ftc,  11. 

1756.— "Under  eaoh  (chiefi  were  pleeed 
different  subordinate  headmen,  called 
Vidina-^rti/cAMsr  and  YLdiBS.  The  laefc  is 
derived  from  the  word  (nidbbiay,  'eonmead- 
ing/  or  'ordering/  and  means,  aa  Cloogh 
(p.  647)  de6nes  it,  the  person  who  eonv^ys 
the  orders  olthe.Qoveniment  to  the  Peo^b.**. 
—J,  de  Alteis,  in  Ceylon  Jotsmai^  S,  p.  237. 
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VIHABA,  WIHABE,  &c.,  a.  In 
Ceylon  a  Buddliist  temple.  Skt.  vihdrd, 
a  Buddliist  convent,  originally  the 
hall  where  the  monks  met,  and  thence 
extended  to  the  buildings  generally  of 
such  an  institution,  and  to  the  shrine 
which  was  attached  to  them,  much  as 
minster  has  come  from  monaMerium, 
Though  there  are  now  no  Buddhist 
vihdras  in  India  Proper,  the  former 
wide  diffusion  of  such  establishments 
has  left  its  trace  in  the  names  of  many 
noted  places  :  e,g.  Bihar,  and  the  great 
province  which  takes  its  name ;  Kv^ 
jB^uxr;  the  Vihdr  water -works  at 
Bombay  ;  and  most  probably  the  City 
of  Bokhara  itself.  [Numerous  ruins  of 
such  buildings  have  been  unearthed  in 
N.  India,  as,  for  instance,  that  at 
Sarnath  near  Benares,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  Gen.  Cunningham 
{Arch,  Rep.  i.  121).  An  early  use  of 
the  word  (probably  in  the  sense  of  a 
monastery)  is  found  in  the  Mathura 
Jain  inscription  of  the  2nd  century, 
A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Huvishka  {ibid. 
iii.  33).] 

1681.— "The  first  and  highest  order  of 
priests  are  the  Tirinanxf»*  who  are  the 
priests  of  the  Buddou  God.  Their  temples 
are  styled  Vehars.  .  .  .  These  .  .  .  only  live 
in  the  Vihar,  and  enjoy  great  Revenues." — 
KnoXy  CeyloTit  74. 

[1821.— "The  Malwatte  and  Aegirie  wi- 
hares  .  .  .  are  the  two  heads  of  the 
Boodhaical  establishment  in  Ceylon."  — 
Daeiff  An  Account  of  the  JiUerior  oj  Get/Ion^ 
369.] 

1877. — "Twice  a  month,  when  the  rules 
of  the  order  are  read,  a  monk  who  had 
broken  them  is  to  confess  his  crime ;  if  it 
be  slight,  some  slight  penance  is  laid  upon 
him,  to  sweep  the  court-yard  of  the  wih&ra, 
sprinkle  the  dust  round  the  sacred  bo-tree." 
—Ilhys  Davids,  Buddhumi,  169. 

VISS,  s.  A  weight  used  in  S.  India 
and  in  Burma  ;  Tarn,  vlsai,  *  division,' 
Skt.  vihita,  'distributed.'  In  Madras 
it  was  I  of  a  Madras  maund,  and  =  31b. 
Sioz.  avoirdupois.  The  old  scale  ran, 
10  pagoda  weights  =  1  pollam^  40 
pollams^i  vifls,  8  viss=l  mannd  (of 
25lbs.),  20  mautids  =  1  candy.  In 
Burma  the  t^wa=100  tikal8=2lh8.  5  5i. 
Yiss  is  used  in  Burma  by  foreigners, 
but  the  Burmese  call  the  weight  peik- 
tha,  probably  a  corruption  of  vimi. 


*  [The  finit  part  of  thin  word  is  thera,  Skt. 
tthavirtu  Hardy  (E.  Monaehitm.  p.  11)  says  the 
iiuperior  priests  were  called  UrunndTues.  firom 
Pall  «A«ro,  "an  elder." 


1554. _(« The  baar  (see  BAHAB)  of  Peguu 
contains  120  bi9a8;  each  bipa  weighs  40 
ounces ;  the  bi^a  contains  100  ticalfl ;  the 
tical  weighs  3i  oitaras." — A.  Aujus,  38. 

1568. — ''This  Gansa  goeth  by  weight  of 
Byze  .  .  .  and  commonly  a  Byza  of  Ganza 
is  worth  (after  our  accompt)  haJfe  a  ducat." 
—Caesar  Frederile,  in  Hakl,  ii.  367. 

1626.— "In  anno  1622  the  Myne  was 
shut  up  .  .  .  the  coroming  of  the  Mogull's 
Embassudour  to  this  King's  Court,  with 
his  peremptory  demand  of  a  Vyse  of  the 
fairest  diamonds,  caused  the  cessation." — 
Pvrchaa,  Pilgr image j  1003. 

[1727.— *•  Viece."    See  under  TICAL. 

[1807.— "Visay."    See  under  GAKCE.] 

1855. — "The  King  last  year  purchased 
800,000  visB  of  lead,  at  5  tikals  (see  TICAL) 
for  100  viss,  and  sold  it  at  twenty  tikals." 
— Yule,  Mission  to  Ava,  256. 

VIZIEB,  WUZEEB,  s.     Ar.  — H. 

vxtzir,  *a  minister,'  and  usually  the 
principal  minister,  under  a  (Mahom- 
medan^  prince.  [In  the  Koran  (cap. 
xz.  30)  Moses  says :  "  Give  a  wazir 
of  my  family,  Harun  (Aaron)  my 
brother."  In  the  Ain  we  have  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  VaMly  or 
prime  minister,  and  the  Vazlr,  or 
minister  of  finance  (ed.  Blochmann,  i. 
627).]  In  India  the  Nawab  of  Oudh 
was  long  knowTi  as  the  Nawab  Wazir, 
the  founder  of  the  quasi-independent 
dynasty  having  been  Sa'adat  'All  Khan, 
who  l)ecame  Sul)adar  of  Oudh,  c.  1732, 
and  was  also  Wazir  of  the  Empire,  a 
title  which  became  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  title  of  Nawab  Wazir 
merged  in  that  of  padshdh,  or  King, 
assumed  by  Ghazi-ud-din  Haidar  in 
1820,  and  up  to  his  death  still  borne 
or  claimed  by  the  ex-King  Wajid  'All 
Shah,  under  surveillance  in  Calcutta. 
As  most  titles  degenerate,  Wazir  has 
in  Spain  become  alguazi/y  *  a  constable,' 
in  Port,  alvasil,  *  an  alderman.' 

[1612.— "  Jeffer  Basha  Vizier  and  Viceroy 
of  the  Province. " — Danvers,  Inters,  i.  173.] 

1614* — "n  primo  yiair,  aopra  ogni  altro. 
che  era  allora  Nasuh  bascili,  genero  del 
Gran  Signore,  venne  ultimo  di  tutti,  con 
grandissima  e  ben  adoma  cavalcata,  enfin 
della  quale  andava  egli  solo  con  molta 
gravita."— P.  delia  Valle  (from  Constanti- 
nople), i.  43. 


w 

[WAOADASH,  s.    Japanese  iDaki- 
«wit,  *a  short  sword.' 
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£1613.— "The  Captain  Chiaesa  is  fallen  at 
square  with  his  new  wife  and  hath  mea 
her  %B  wmcadash  bidding  her  cut  off  her 
little  {biger."—i'W<r,  LetUrs,  ii.  18. 

[  „^  "HiswaxiadBsh  or  UUle  cattan." 
— 7Wrf.  ii.  20. 

[1898.—*'  There  is  also  the  wmkisulii,  or 
dirk  of  about  nine  and  a  half  inches,  with 
which  harikari  was  committed." — Chamhrr- 
iain,  Things  Japanes^t  3rd  ed.  377.] 

WALEB,  8.  A  horse  imported 
from  N.  South  Wales,  or  Australia  in 
general. 

1866. — "Well,  young  shaver,  have  you 
seen  the  horses!  How  is  the  Waler*8  off 
foreiegV—Trevelyan,  Ikiwt  Bungaloic^  223. 

1873.—"  For  sale,  a  brown  Waler  gelding," 
&c. — Madras  Mail,  June  25. 

WALI,  s.  Two  distinct  words  are 
occasionally  written  in  the  same  way. 

Sa).  Ar.  w&li.  A  Mahommedan 
e  corresponding  to  Governor ;  ["  the 
term  still  in  nee  for  the  Governor- 
General  of  a  Province  as  opposed  to 
the  Muhafiz,  or  district-governor.  In 
E.  Arabia'  the  Wali  is  the  Civil 
Governor  as  opposed  to  the  Amir  or 
Military  Commandant.  Under  the 
Caliphate  the  Wali  acted  also  as 
Prefect  of  Police  (the  Indian  Favjddr 
— see  FOUJDAE),  who  is  now  called 
Zabit"  {Burton,  Ar.  Nights,  i.  238)]. 
it  became  familiar  some  years  ago  in 
connection  with  Kandahar.  It  stands 
properly  for  a  governor  of  the  highest 
class,  in  the  Turkish  system  superior 
to  a  Pasha.  Thus,  to  the  common 
people  in  Egj'pt,  the  Khedive  is  still 
the  Walt. 

1298. — "Whenever  he  knew  of  anyone 
who  had  a  pretty  daughter,  certain  ruffians 
of  his  would  go  to  the  father  and  say :  'What 
say  you  ?  Here  is  this  pretty  daughter  of 
yours ;  give  her  in  marriage  to  the  Bailo 
Achmath '  (for  thoy  call  him  the  Bailoy  or, 
as  we  should  say,  *the  Viceregent')." — 
Marco  Polo,  i.  402. 

1498. — " .  .  .  e  mandou  hum  homem  que 
se  chama  Bale,  o  qual  he  como  alquaide." — 
Roteiro  de  V,  da  Qama,  54. 

1727.—"  As  I  was  one  morning  walking  in 
the  Streets,  I  met  accidentally  the  Governor 
of  the  City  (Muscat),  hy  them  called  the 
Waaly."— -4.  Hamilton,  i.  70;  [ed.  1744,  i. 
71.] 

[1763.— In  Georgia.  "  Vali,  a  viceroy  de- 
scended imniediatel^r  from  the  sovereigns  of 
the  country  over  which  he  presides." — Han- 
way,  iii.  28.] 

b.  Ar.  tmft.  This  is  much  used  in 
some     Mahommedan     countries     {e.g. 


Egypt  and  Syria)  for  a  saint,  and  \r 
a  transfer  for  the  shrine  of  such  \ 
saint.  ["This  would  be  a  semiat^ 
building  like  our  family  tomb  a&i 
probably  domed.  .  .  .  Europeans  a3> 
ally  call  it  'a  little  WalV  ;  or,  as  they 
nT-ite  it,  *  Wely ' ;  the  contained  for 
the  container;  the  *Santon'  for  the 
'Santon's  tomb'"  {Burton^  Ar.  Nightt, 
i.  97).]    See  under  PEER. 

[c.  1590.— "The  ascetics  who  are  thdr 
repodtaries  of  learning,  they  style  Wali, 
whoee  teaching  they  implicitly  follow.'*— 
AU,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  119.] 

1869.—"  Quant  au  titre  de  pir  (see  FEEBl 
.  .  .  il  signifie  proprement  vieilhird^  nxais  ii 
est  pris  dans  cette  circonstance  imur  designer 
une  dignity  spirituelle  ecmivalento  k  eeOe 
des  OurA  Hindoos  .  .  .  Beaucoup  de  ces 
pirs  sont  2k  leur  mort  v^n^r^s  comnie  saints ; 
de  \k  le  mot  pir  est  svnonyme  de  Wali,  et 
signifie  Saint  aussi  bien  que  ce  dernier 
mot." — (farcin  de  Tossy,  ReL  Mms.  dams 
CIndf,  23. 

WALLA,  s.  Tliis  is  a  popular 
abridgment  of  Gompetitioii-wallA, 
under  which  ^-ill  be  found  remarks 
on  the  termination  \cdld,  and  illustra- 
tions of  its  use. 

WANDEBOO,  s.  In  Ceylon  a 
large  kind  of  monkey,  originallv  de- 
scribed under  this  name  by  ^nox 
{Presbytes  ursinus).  The  name  is,  how- 
ever, the  generic  Singhalese  word  for 
*  a  monkey '  {icandrru,  ratidura\  and 
the  same  with  the  Hind,  bandar^  Skt. 
vdnara.  Remarks  on  the  disnuted 
identity  of  Knox's  vxinderoo^  ana  the 
different  species  to  which  the  name 
has  been  applied,  popularly,  or  by 
naturalists,  will  be  found  in  Emers<tn 
Tennent,  i.  129-130. 

1681.— "J/bnit<rj^«  .  .  .  Some  eo  laige  as 
our  English  Spanvei  Dogs,  of  a  darkish  gniy 
colour,  and  black  faces,  with  great  white 
beards  round  from  ear  to  ear,  which  makes 
them  show  just  like  old  men.  There  is 
another  sort  just  of  the  same  bigness,  but 
differ  in  colour,  being  milk  white  both  in 
body  and  face,  having  great  beards  like  the 
others  .  .  .  both  these  sorts  do  but  little 
mischief.  .  .  .  This  sort  they  call  in  their 
language  Wanderow."— JTrot,  Hitt.  Rei.  of 
thel.of  Ceylon,  26. 

[1803.— "The  wanderow  is  remarkable 
for  its  great  white  beard,  which  stretches 
quite  from  ear  to  ear  across  its  black  face, 
while  the  body  is  of  a  dark  ffrey." — Pera'raiy 
Ace.  of  the  I.  of  Ceylon,  290.] 

1810.— "I  saw  one  of  the  large  baboons, 
called  here  Wanderows,  on  the  top  of  a 
coco-nut  tree,  where  he  was  gathering  nuts. 
.  .  ." — Maria  Graham,  97. 
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1874. — "There  are  just  now  some  very 
remarkable  monkeys.  One  is  a  Macacjue 
.  .  .  Another  is  the  WandeiOO,  a  fellow 
with  a  great  mass  of  hair  round  his  face, 
and  the  most  awful  teeth  ever  seen  in  a 
monkey's  mouth.  This  monkey  has  been 
credited  with  having  killed  two  niggers 
before  he  was  caught ;  he  comes  from  Ma- 
labar."—/''. Buckland,  in  Life,  289. 

WANGHEE,  WHANGEE,  s.    The 

trade  iianie  for  a  slender  yellow  bamboo 
with  beautifully  regular  and  short 
joints,  imported  from  Japan.  We  can- 
not give  the  origin  of  the  term  with 
any  conviction.  The  two  following 
suggestions  may  embrace  or  indicate 
the  origin.  (1).  Rumphius  mentions 
a  kind  of  bamboo  called  by  him 
Arundinarhor  fera^  the  native  name  of 
which  is  Bulu  swangy  (see  in  vol.  iv. 
cap.  vii.  et  seqq.).  As  buhih  is  Malajr 
for  bamboo,  we  presume  that  tvxmgi  is 
also  Malay,  but  we  do  not  know  its 
meaning.  (2).  Our  friend  Professor 
Terrien  de  la  Couperie  notes  :  "  In  the 
ICang-hi  tze-tieny  118,  119,  the  Huang- 
tchu  is  descri))ed  as  follows :  *  A  species 
of  bamboo,  very  hard,  with  the  joints 
close  tojjether  ;  the  skin  is  as  white  as 
snow  ;  the  larger  kind  can  be  used  for 
boats,  and  the  smaller  used  for  pipel, 
&c.'  See  also  Jrells  fFilliains,  Syllabic 
Diet,  of  the  Chinese  Lang.  p.  251. 

[On  this  Professor  Giles  writes : 
"*  ^r/iflf??^' clearly  stands  for  'yellow,' 
as  in  WTiantjjyoo  and  like  combinations. 
The  difficulty  is  with  ee,  which  should 
stand  for  some  word  of  that  sound  in 
the  Cantonese  dialect.  Tliere  is  such 
a  word  in  'clothes,  skin,  sheath' ;  and 
*  yellow  skin  (or  sheath) '  would  form 
just  such  a  combination  as  the  Cliinese 
would  be  likely  to  employ.  The 
suggestion  of  Terrien  de  la  Couperie 
is  not  to  the  purpose."  So  Mr.  (5.  M. 
(Gardner  writes:  "The  word  hwang 
has  many  meanings  in  Chinese  accord- 
ing to  the  tone  in  which  it  is  eaid. 
Hicang-chi  tevg  or  liwangee-tiiig  might 
be  *  yellow-corticled  cane.'  The  word 
chuh  means  *  bamboo,'  and  htcang-chuh 
might  be  *  yellow  or  Imperial  bamboo.' 
Wan  means  a  *  myriad,'  ch\  *  utensil ' ; 
\van-chi  Ung  might  mean  a  kind  of 
cane  *good  for  all  kinds  of  uses.' 
Wan-chuh  is  a  particular  kind  of 
Immboo  from  which  paper  is  made 
in  W.  Hapei." 

Mr.  Skeat  writes:  "*J5tt/iJi  svrangi* 
is  correct  Malay.  Favre  in  his  Malay- 
Fr.  Did.  has  ^suwdngi,  esprit,  spectre, 


esprit  mauvais.'  *Btihth  swangV  does 
not  appear  in  Ridley's  list  as  the  name 
of  a  bamboo,  but  he  does  not  pi*ofess  to 
give  all  the  Malay  plant  names."] 

WATEB-CHESTNUT.  Tlie  trajxi 
bispinosa  of  Roxb.  ;  Hind,  dnghdrdy 
*  the  horned  fruit.'    See  8INGARA. 

WEAVEB-BIBD,  s.    See  BAYA 

WEST-COAST,  n.p.  This  expres- 
sion in  Dutch  India  means  the  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  recognised  meaning  of 
the  term  at  Madras  in  former  days. 
See  SLAVE. 

[1685,—"  Order'd  that  the  following  goods 
be  laden  aboard  the  Syam  Merchant  for  the 
West  Coast  of  Siunatra.  .  .  ."—Pringle, 
Diary  Ft.  St.  Geo.  1st  ser.  IV.  136 ;  also 
see  136,  138,  163,  kc] 

1747.— "The  Revd.  Mr.  Francis  Fordyco 
being  entered  on  the  Establishment  .  .  . 
and  having  several  months'  allowance  due 
to  him  for  the  West  Coast,  amounting  to 
Pags.  371.  9.  .  .  ."—Ft.  St.  JJaiid'g  Consn., 
April  30,  MS.  in  India  Office.  The  letter 
appended  shows  that  the  chaplain  had  been 
attached  to  Bencoolen.  See  also  Whteln\ 
i.  148. 

WHAMPOA,  n.p.  In  former  days 
the  anchorage  of  European  ships  in 
the  river  of  Canton,  some  distance 
below  that  city.  [The  name  is  pro- 
nounced Wongpo  {Bally  Things  Cliinese, 
3rd  ed.  631).J 

1770.— "Now  all  European  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor  at  Hooasg-poa,  three 
leagues  from  the  city"  (Canton). — Raynaly 
tr.  1777,  ii.  258. 

WHISTLING  TEAL,  s.  This  in 
Jerdon  is  given  as  Dendrocygna  Awmree 
of  Sykes.  Latin  names  given  to  birds 
and  beasts  might  at  least  fulfil  one 
object  of  Latin  names,  in  being  in- 
telligible and  pronounceable  by  foreign 
nations.  We  nave  seldom  met  with  a 
more  barbarous  combination  of  im- 
possible words  than  this.  A  numerous 
nock  of  these  whistlers  is  sometimes 
seen  in  Bengal  sitting  in  a  tree,  a 
curious  habit  for  ducks. 

WHITE  ANTS.  See  ANTS,  WHITE. 

WHITE   JACKET,   s.     The   old 

custom  in  the  hot  weather,  in  the 
family  or  at  bachelor  parties,  was  to 
wear  this  at  dinner ;  and  one  or  more 
dozens  of  white  jackets  were  a  regular 
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item  in  an  Indian  outfit.  They  are 
now,  we  believe,  altogether,  and  for 
many  years  obsolete.  [They  certainly 
came  again  into  common  use  some  ^ 
years  ago.]  But  though  one  reads 
under  every  generation  of  British 
India  that  they  had  gone  out  of  use, 
they  did  actually  survive  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  for  I  can 
remember  a  white-jacket  dinner  in 
Fort  William  in  1849.  [The  late  Mr. 
Bridgman  of  Gorakhpur,  whose  recol- 
lection of  India  dated  from  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century  told  me  that 
in  his  yoimger  days  the  rule  at  Cal- 
cutta was  that  the  ^est  alw^ays  arrived 
at  his  host's  house  m  the  full  evening- 
dress  of  the  time,  on  which  his  host 
meeting  him  at  the  door  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  cooler 
dress ;  on  which  the  guest's  Bearer 
always,  as  if  by  accident,  appeared 
from  round  the  corner  w^ith  a  nankeen 
jacket,  which  was  then  and  there  put 
on.  But  it  would  have  been  opposed 
to  etiquette  for  the  guest  to  appear  in 
such  a  dress  without  express  inWtation.] 

1803. — "It  was  formorlv  the  fashion  for 
gentlemen  to  dress  in  white  jackets  on  all 
occasions,  which  were  well  suited  to  the 
country,  but  being  thought  too  much  an 
undress  for  public  occasions,  they  are  now 
laid  aside  for  English  cloth." — Ld.  ValeiUiaf 
i.  240. 

[c.  1848.—".  ...  a  white  Jacket  being 
evening  dress  for  a  dinner-party.  .  .  ." — 
Bemauile,  Voyage  to  China,  including  a  VitU 
to  tfie  Bombay  Pres.  i.  93.] 

WINTEB,  s.  This  term  is  con- 
stantly applied  by  the  old  writers  to 
the  rainy  season^  a  usage  now  quite  un- 
known to  Anglo-Indians.  It  may  have 
originated  in  the  fact  that  winter  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast 
so  frequently  a  season  of  rain,  whilst 
rain  is  rare  in  summer.  Compare  the 
fact  that  ^itd  in  Arabic  is  indifferently 
*  winter,*  or  *  rain ' ;  the  winter  season 
being  the  rainy  season.  Skiia  is  the 
.same  word  that  appears  in  Cantu^les  ii. 
11  :  "The  winter  (seiMv)  is  past,  the 
rain  is  over  and  gone." 

1-518.— **And  so  they  set  out,  and  they 
arrived  at  Surat  {Q\trrat€)  in  May,  when 
the  winter  had  already  begun,  so  they  went 
into  winter-quarters  [polo  one  envernarKo), 
and  in  September,  when  tne  winter  was 
over,  they  went  to  Goa  in  two  foists  and 
other  vessels,  and  in  one  of  these  was  the 
ganda  (rhinoceros),  the  sight  of  which 
made  a  g^reat  oommotion  when  landed  at 
Goa.  .  .  ."— Correo,  ii.  873. 


1563.— "/e.  .  .  .  InwhattiiDeof  tlwyear 
does  this  disease  {morxi,  ■oct-de-cidaB' 
mostly  occur  ! 

'*0.  .  .  .  It  occurs  mostly  in  June  and 
July  (which  is  ihe  winter-time  in  this 
counti^).  .  .  ."— (/arcio,  f.  76y. 

c.  1567.  —  "Da  Bezeneger  a  Goa  suno 
d'estate  otto  giomate  di  viaggio :  ma  noi  k> 
facessimo  di  mexo  rinvenio,  il  mese  de 
Luglio."— Ce»ar«  Fedtrici,  in  Ramitsio,  iiL 

1583.— "II  aefDO  in  questo  paese  ^  fl 
Maggio,  Giugno,  Luglio  e  Agocrto,  e  il  re^to 
delr  anno  h  state.  Ma  bene  h  da  notare 
che  qui  la  stag^one  nO  si  pub  chiamar  nomo 
rispetto  al  freddo,  che  n6  vi  regna  mai, 
mk  solo  per  cagione  de'  ventx,  e  delle  gran 
pioggie.  .  .  ." — Qiuparo  Balbi^  L  67r. 

1584.— "Note  that  the  Citie  of  Goa  is 
the  principall  place  of  all  the  Oriental  India, 
and  the  winter  thus  beginneth  the  15  of 
May,  with  very  ereat  raine." — Bariretj  in 
Hakl.  u.  418. 

[1592.— See  under  PENANG.] 

1610. —  "The  Winter  hoere  beginneth 
about  the  first  of  June  and  doreth  till  the 
twentieth  of  September,  but  not  with  con- 
tinuall  raines  as  at  Goa,  but  for  some  sixe 
or  seuen  dayes  every  change  and  full,  with 
much  wind,  thunder  and  raine." — /Yncft,  in 
Purchas,  i.  423. 

c.  1610. — "Lliyver  commence  an  mods 
d'Avril,  et  dure  six  mois." — Pyrardd^  Lattt\ 
i.  78 :  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  104,  and  see  i.  64,  u.  Zii 

1643.—".  .  .  des  Galiottes  (qui  sortent 
tous  les  ans  pour  faire  la  guerre  aux  Mala- 
bares  .  .  .  et  cela  est  enuiron  la  May- 
Septembre,  tors  que  leur  hyner  est  pass^. 
.  .  ."-^Mocquet,  347. 

1653.—"  Dans  les  Indes  il  y  a  deux  Eatez 
et  deux  Hyaers,  ou  pour  imeux  dire  va 
Printemps  perpetuel,  paroe  que  les  arbres 
y  sont  tousiours  verds:  Le  premier  £st^ 
oomnumce  au  mois  de  Man,  et  finit  au 
mois  de  May,  que  est  la  oommaiiceinent  de 
lliyner  de  pluye,  qui  oontinue  iusqnes  en 
Septembre  pleuuant  incessament  ces  qnatre 
mois,  en  sorte  que  les  Karananes,  ny  les 
Patmars  (see  PATTAMAB,  a)  ne  vont  ne 
viennent:  i'ay  esttf  ^uarante  ionn  sans 
pouuoir  sortir  de  la  maison.  .  .  .  Le  fsecood 
jSjbU  est  depuis  Octobre  iusqnes  en  De- 
oembre,  au  quel  mois  il  conunanoe  2i  faire 
f roid  .  .  .  ce  f roid  est  le  second  Hyaer  qui 
finit  au  mois  de  Mars."— i>f  la  Boulla^t-U- 
Oottz,  ed.  1657,  p.  244-245. 

1665.— "L'Hyver  se  sait  sentir.  EI  corn- 
men^  en  Juin  per  quantity  de  pliiies  et  dc 
U>nnens."—Th€venot,  v.  311. 

1678.—".  .  .  In  Winter  (when  they 
rarely  stir)  they  have  a  Mwnjawta,  or  Wax 
Cloth  to  throw  over  it.  .  .  r—Ftyer,  4ia 

1691.— "In  or&  Oocidentali,  qnae  Maia- 
harontm  est,  hjremB  &  mense  ApriK  in 
Septembrem  usque  dominatnr:  in  littora 
verb  Oriental!,  quod  Hollandi  ht  JfiliAt  tan 
(Shirrmnnnbtlt  Oram  Coromandeme  vocant 
trans  illos  montes,  in  iisdem  latxtndinls 
gradibus,  oontrarid  plan^  mod6  A  S^ileinhri 
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usque  ad  Aprilem  Ij^anem  habent."— /o6i 
LuadojL  ad  suam  Historiam  Commeniariua, 
101. 

1770. —  "The  mere  breadth  of  these 
mountains  divides  summer  from  winter, 
that  is  to  say,  the  season  of  fine  weather 
from  the  rainy  ...  all  that  is  meant  by 
winter  in  India  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  clouds  .  .  .  are  driven  violently 
by  the  winds  against  the  mountains,"  kc — 
Jiaynaf,  tr.  1777,  i.  34. 

WOOD- APPLE,  8.  [According  to 
the  Madras  Gloss,  also  known  as  Uurd 
Fruity  Monkey  Fruity  and  Elephant 
Ajypley  because  it  is  like  an  elephant's 
43kin.]  A  wild  fruit  of  the  N.Q. 
Aurantiaceae  growing  in  all  the  drier 
pirts  of  India  {Feronia  elephantnniy 
<Dorrea).  It  is  somewhat  like  the  hel 
(see  BAEL)  but  with  a  still  harder 
fihell,  and  possesses  some  of  its 
medicinal  ^d^tue.  In  the  native  phar- 
macopceia  it  is  sometimes  substituted 
{Moodeen  Sheriff  [Watt,  Econ.  Diet  iii. 
324  seqq.).  Buchanan -Hamilton  calls 
it  the  Kot-bel  (Kathbel),  {Eastern  India, 
ii.  787)]. 

1875. —  "Once  upon  a  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  r^d.sh^  was  about  to 
pass  through  a  certain  remote  %nllage  of 
Upper  India.  And  the  village  heads  gathered 
in  panch^yat  to  consider  what  offering  they 
could  present  on  such  an  unexampled  ooca- 
aion.  Two  products  only  of  the  village 
lands  were  deemed  fit  to  serve  as  nazr^na. 
One  was  the  costard-apple,  the  other  was 
the  wood-apple  ...  a  wild  fruit  with  a 
very  hard  shelly  rind,  something  like  a 
large  lemon  or  small  citron  converted  into 
wood.  After  many  pros  and  consy  the  cus- 
tard-apple carried  the  dav,  and  the  village 
«lder9  accordingly,  when  the  king  appeared, 
made  saUm,  and  presented  a  large  basket 
of  castard-apples.  His  Majesty  did  not 
accept  the  offering  graciously,  but  with 
much  abusive  language  at  being  stopped  to 
receive  such  trash,  pelted  the  simpletons 
with  their  offering,  till  the  whole  basketful 
bad  been  squashed  upon  their  venerable 
heads.  They  retired,  abashed  indeed,  but 
devoutly  thanking  heaven  that  the  offering 
had  not  been  of  WOOd-applOB  1 " — Soyne  Un- 
Mcirniijic  Notes  on  the  Hrstory  of  Plants  (by 
H.  Y.)  in  Geog.  Mag,y  1875,  pp.  49-50.  The 
story  was  heard  many  years  ago  from 
Major  William  Yule,  for  whom  see  under 
TOBACCO. 

WOOD-OIL,  or  GUBJUN  OIL,   b. 

Beng. — H.  garjan.  A  thin  balsam  oil 
drawn  from  a  great  forest  tree  (N.O. 
Dipterocarpeas)  Dipterocarpus  turbin- 
■atusy  Qaertn.,  and  from  several  other 
species  of  Dipt.,  which  are  among  the 
finest  trees  of  Transgangetic  India. 
Trees  of  this  N.O.  abound  also  in  the 


Malay  Archipelago,  whilst  almost  un- 
known in  otner  i)art3  of  the  world. 
The  celebrated  Borneo  camphor  is  the 
product  of  one  such  tree,  and  the  sanl- 
wood  of  India  of  another.  Much 
wood-oil  is  exported  from  the  Burmese 

grovlnces,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
iam.  It  is  much  used  in  the  East  as 
a  natural  varnish  and  preservative  of 
timber ;  and  in  Indian  hospitals  it  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  copaiva, 
ana  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy  {Hanbury 
db  FUickiijery  Watt,  Econ,  Diet,  iii.  167 
seqq.).  The  first  mention  we  know  of 
is  c.  1759  in  Dairy mple's  Or.  Repertory 
in  a  list  of  Burma  products  (i.  109). 

WOOLOOK,  OOLOCK,  s.  [Platts 
in  his  Hirhd,  Diet,  gives  uldq^  uldky  as 
Turkish,  meaning  *a  kind  of  small 
boat.'  Mr.  Grierson  (Bihar  Peasant 
Lifcy  42),  among  the  larger  kinds  of 
boats,  gives  uldnhy  "  which  has  a  long 
narrow  bow  overhanging  the  water  in 
front."  Both  he  and  Mr.  Grant  {Rural 
Life  in  Bengaly  25)  give  drawing  of 
this  boat,  and  the  latter  writes :  "First 
we  have  the  bulky  Ooldky  or  bagga^ 
boat  of  Beuffal,  sometimes  as  gigantic 
as  the  PuteUe  (see  PATT£LLO),  and 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes. 
This  last-named  vessel  is  a  clinker- 
built  boat — that  is  having  the  planks 
overlapping  each  other,  like  those  in  a 
London  wherry  ;  whereas  in  the  round 
smooth-sided  oolak  and  most  country 
boats,  they  are  laid  edge  to  edge,  and 
fastened  with  iron  clamps,  having  the 
appearance  of  being  sti toned."] 

1679. —  "Messrs.  Vincent"  (&o.)  .  .  . 
'*met  the  Agent  (on  the  Hoogly  R.)  in 
Budgcroes  and  Oolankes." — Fort  St.  Geo. 
Consns.y  Sept.  14.  In  Notes  and  Exts,y 
Madras,  1871. 

[1683.—'*.  .  .  10  UlockB  for  Souldiere, 
etc,"— -Hfdge^j  Diary y  Hak.  Soc.  i.  76. 

[1760.— "20  HoolnekB  6  Oars  at  28  Rs. 
per  month." — In  Long,  227.] 

1764. —  "Then  the  Manjees  went  after 
him  in  a  woUock  to  look  after  him." — Ibid, 
383. 

1781. —  "The  same  day  will  be  sold  a 
twenty-oar'd  WoUock-built  Badgerow.  .  .  .'* 
— India  Gazettey  April  14. 

1799.—"  We  saw  not  less  than  200  laiigo 
boats  at  the  different  quays,  which  on  an 
average  might  be  reckoned  each  at  60  tons 
burthen,  au  provided  with  good  roofs,  and 
masted  after  the  country  manner.  They 
seemed  much  better  constructed  than  the 
unwieldy  wnllocln  of  Bengal."  —  ^^i^n^i, 
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WOON,  s.  Barm,  trun,  *  a  governor 
or  officer  of  administration ' ;  literally 
*a  burden/  hence  presumably  the 
'  Bearer  of  the  Burden.'  Of  this  there 
are  various  well-known  compounds,  e,g, : 

Woon-gyee,  t.*.  *  WunrgyV  or  Great 
Minister,  a  member  of  the  High 
Council  of  State  or  Cabinet,  called 
the  Hlot'dau  (see  LOTOO). 

Woon-douk,  i.e,  Wun^dauky  lit  *the 
prop  of  the  Wun  * ;  a  sort  of  Adbttus, 
or  Minister  of  an  inferior  class.  We 
have  recently  seen  a  Burmese  envoy 
to  the  French  Government  designated 
as"M.  Woondouk." 

Atwen-won,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(of  the  Court)  or  Household. 

Hyo-wnn,  Provincial  Governor  (May- 
woon  of  Symes). 

Ye-wnn,  *  Water-Governor,*  formerly 
Deputy  of  the  Myo-wun  of  the  Pr.  of 
Pegu  {Ray-icoon  of  Symes). 

Akaok-wun,  Collector  of  Customs 
{Akawoon  of  Symes). 

WOOBDY-MAJOB,  s.  The  title 
of  a  native  adjutant  in  regiments  of 
Indian  Irregular  Cavalry.  Both  the 
r«itionale  of  the  compound  title,  and 
the  etymology  of  wardiy  are  obscure. 
Platta    gives    Hind,    wardi    or    wrdt, 

*  uniform  of  a  soldier,  badge  or  dress 
of  office,'  as  the  first  part  of  the  com- 
lK)und,  with  a  questionable  Skt.  ety- 
mology, viruday  *  crying,  proclaiming, 
a  panegyric'  But  there  is  also  Ar. 
toirdj  *a  flight  of  biixis,'  and  then  also 

*  a  troop  or  squadron,*  which  is  perhaps 
as  probable.  [Others,  again,  as  many 
military  titles  have  come  from  S. 
India,   connect    it  with    Can.  varadi, 

*  news,  an  order.'] 

[1784.—".  .  .  We  made  the  wurdee 
WOllah  acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 
.  .  .  "—Forrest,  Bombay  Letters,  ii.  323. 

[1861. —  "The  senior  Renuddar  (native 
captain)  and  the  Woordie  llajor  (native 
adjutant)  .  .  .  reported  that  the  sepoys 
were  trying  to  tamper  with  his  men." — 
Cavt-Browne,  Punjab  and  IMhi,  i.  120.] 

WOOTZ,  8.  This  is  an  odd  name 
which  has  attached  itself  in  books  to 
the  so-called  *  natural  steel '  of  S.  India, 
made  especially  in  Salem,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Mysore.  It  is  prepared  from 
small  bits  of  malleable  iron  (made 
from  magnetic  ore)  which  are  packed 
in  crucibles  with  pieces  of  a  particular 
wood  {Cassia  auT%culata\9Jia  covered 
with  leaves  and  clay.  The  word  first 
appears  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  June  11,  1795,  called  : 
"  Experiments  and  observations  to  in- 


vestigate the  nature  of  a  kind  of  Steel, 
manufactured  at  Bombay,  and  there- 
called  WootZ  ...  by  Georce  Pearson, 
M.D."    This  paper  is  quotea  below. 

The  word  nas  never  since  been  re- 
cognised as  the  name  of  steel  in  any 
language,  and  it  would  seem  to  have 
originated  in  some  clerical  error,  or 
misreading,  very  possibly  for  wooh,  re- 
presenting the  Oinarese  ukku  (pn>n. 
wvkku)  'steel.'  Another  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Edward  ^Ifour. 
He  states  that  luJicha  and  nicha  (Hind. 
ujicha-nicha^  in  reality  for  '  high '  and 
'low')  are  used  in  Canarese  speaking 
districts  to  denote  superior  and  inferior 
descriptions  of  an  article,  and  supposes 
that  wootz  may  have  been  a  misunder- 
standing of  vchchoy  *of  superior  quality.* 
The  former  suggestion  seems  to  us  pre- 
ferable. [The  Madras  Gloss,  eives  as 
local  names  of  steel,  Can.  ukku^  Tel. 
ukkUf  Tam.  and  Malay al.  urvJckiLy  and 
derives  wootz  from  Skt.  u^co,  whence 
comes  H.  urichd.] 

The  article  was  no  doubt  the  famous 
'Indian  Steel,'  the  aiihipos  'IpSUos  koI 
(TrbfuafjM  of  the  Peripltis,  the  material 
of  the  Indian  swords  celebrated  in 
many  an  Arabic  poem,  the  aUiiiuU  of 
old  Spanish,  the  huTkdwdvi  of  the 
Persian  traders,  ondaniime  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  iron  exported  oy  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  16th  century  from  Bati- 
caU  (see  BATCUL)  in  Canara  and  other 
parts  (see  Correa  passim).  In  a  letter 
of  the  King  to  the  Groa  Government 
in  1591  he  animadverts  on  the  great 
amount  of  iron  and  steel  permitt^  to- 
be  exported  from  Chaul,  for  sale  ou 
the  African  coast  and  to  the  Turks  iu 
the  Red  Sea  {Arckiv,  Port.  Orient. ^  Fasc. 
3,  318). 

1795. —  "Dr.  Scott,  of  Bomboy,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President,  acquainted  him 
that  he  had  sent  over  specimens  of  a  sub- 
stance known  by  the  name  of  Woots; 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  steel, 
and  is  in  high  esteem  among  the  Indians."^ 
—Pha.  TraM.  for  1795,  Pt.  li.  p.  822. 

[1814. — See  an  account  of  wooti,  in 
ffeyne's  Tracts,  362  seqq.] 

1841.  —  "The  cakes  of  steol  are  called 
Wooti ;  they  differ  materially  in  qoaHty, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore,  out  are* 
generally  very  good  steel,  and  are  aent  into 
Persia  and  Turkey.  ...  It  may  be  reo* 
dered  self-evident  that  the  figure  or  pattern 
(of  Damascus  steel)  so  long  aought  after 
exists  in  the  cakes  of  Woots,  and  only 
requires  to  be  produced  by  the  action  <n 
diluted  acids  ...  it  is  liierefore  highly 
probable  that  the  ancient  blades  (of  JM» 
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mascus)  were  made  of  this  steel." — Willnn,' 
■son^  Bngina  of  War^  pp.  208-206. 

1864.  —  "Damaacus  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  its  sword  blades, 
which  it  has  been  ooniectured  were  made 
from  the  wools  of  India." — Perty't  Metal- 
lurgy, Iron  and  Steel,  860. 

WBITEB,  s. 

(a).  The  rank  and  style  of  the  junior 
grade  of  covenanted  civil  servants  of 
the  E.I.  Company.  Technically^  it 
has  been  obsolete  since  the  abolition 
of  the  old  ^ades  in  1833.  The  term 
no  doubt  originally  described  the  duty 
of  these  young  men ;  they  were  the 
clerks  of  the  factories. 

(b).  A  copying  clerk  in  an  office, 
native  or  European. 

a.— 

1678.— "The  whole  Mass  of  the  Com- 
pany's Servants  may  be  comprehended  in 
those  Classes,  viz.,  Merchants,  Factors,  and 
WriterB."— /Vy«r,  84. 

[1675.6.--See  under  FACTOR.] 

1676.— "There  are  some  of  the  Writers 
vho  by  their  lives  are  not  a  little  scan- 
dalous."— Letter  from  a  Chaplain,  in  Wheeler, 
i.  64. 

1683.  —  "  Mr.  Richard  More,  one  that 
came  out  a  Writer  on  y«  Herbert,  left  this 
World  for  a  better.  Y«  Lord  prepare  us 
all  to  follow  him  ! " — Hedges,  Diary,  Aug. 
22 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  105]. 

1747.— "82.  Mr.  Robbbt  Clhtb,  Writer 
in  the  Service,  being  of  a  Martial  Disposi- 
tion, and  having  acted  as  a  Volunteer  in 
our  late  Engagements,  We  have  granted 
him  an  Ensign^  Commission,  upon  his  Ap- 
plication for  the  same." — Letter  from  the 
Council  at  Ft.  St,  David  to  the  Honble. 
Court  qf  Directors,  dd.  2d.  May,  1747  (MS. 
in  India  Office). 

1758.  —  "As  we  are  sensible  that  our 
junior  servants  of  the  rank  of  Writers  at 
Bengal  are  not  upon  the  whole  on  so  ^ood 
a  footing  as  elsewhere,  we  do  hereby  direct 
that  the  future  appointments  to  a  Writer 
for  salary,  diet  money,  and  all  allowances 
whatever,  be  400  Rupees  per  annum,  which 
mark  of  our  favour  and  attention,  properly 
attended  to,  must  prevent  their  reflections 
on  what  we  shall  lurther  order  in  regard 
to  them  as  having  any  other  object  or 
foundation  than  their  particular  interest 
and  happiness." — Court* s  Letter,  March  3,  in 
Long,  1Z9.  (The  *  further  order'  is  the 
prohibition  of  palanhins,  kc, — see  PALAN- 

c.  1760.  —  "It  was  in  the  station  of  a 
covenant  servant  and  writer,  to  the  East 
India  Coxnpany,  that  in  the  month  of 
March,  1760,  I  embarked."— (?rMr!,  i.  1. 

1762.  —  "We  are  well  assured  that  one 
great  reason  of  the  Writers  neglecting  the 
Company's  business  is  engaging  too  soon  in 


trade.  .  .  .  We  therefore  positively  order 
that  none  of  the  Writers  on  your  establish- 
ment have  the  benefit  or  liberty  of  Dusticks 
(see  DnSTUCK)  until  the  times  of  their 
respective  writerships  are  expired,  and  they 
commence  Factors,  with  this  exception. 
.  .  ." — Court's  Letter,  Deo.  17,  in  Long,  287. 

1765.  —  "  Having  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Writer  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service  at  Bombay,  I  embarked  with 
14  other  passengers  .  .  .  before  I  had 
attained  my  sixteenth  year." — Forbes,  Or, 
Mem,  i.  5  ;  [2nd  ed.  i.  1]. 

1769.— "The  Writers  of  Madras  are  ex- 
ceedingly proud,  and  have  the  knack  of 
forgetting  their  old  acquaintances."  —  Ld, 
Teignmouth,  Mem,  i.  20. 

1788.— "In  the  first  place  all  the  persons 
who  go  abroad  in  the  Company  s  civil 
service,  enter  as  clerks  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  are  called  by  a  name  to  corre- 
spond with  it.  Writers.  In  that  condition 
they  are  obliged  to  serve  five  years."  — 
Burke,  Speech  on  Hastings'  Impeachment, 
Feb.  1788,    In  Worts,  vii.  m 

b.- 

17^,""  Resolutions  and  orders,— That  no 
Hoonshee,  Lingnist,  Banian  (see  BAN- 
YAN), or  Writer  be  allowed  to  any  officer 
except  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
commanders  of  detachments.  .  .  ." — I'^. 
William  Consns,     In  Long,  382. 

[1860. — "Following  him  are  the  kranees 
(see  CRANNY),  or  writm,  on  salaries 
varying,  according  to  their  duties  and 
abilities,  from  five  to  thirty  roopees."  — 
Grant,  Rural  L,  in  Bengal,  138-9.] 

WUQ,  8.  We  give  this  Beluch  word 
for  loot  on  the  high  authority  quoted. 
[On  this  Mr.  M.  L.  Dames  writes: 
"This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
Balochi  word,  but  Sindhi,  in  the  form 
toag  or  wagu.  The  Balochi  word  is  bag, 
but  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether 
it  is  borrowed  from  Sindhi  by  Balochi, 
or  vice  versd.  The  meaning,  however, 
is  not  loot,  but  *a  herd  of  camels.'  It 
is  proljable  that  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  the  loot  consisted  of  a  herd 
of  camels,  and  this  would  easily  give 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  word  meant 
loot.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  plunder  in  those  regions,  and  I  have 
often  heard  Balochis,  when  narrating 
their  raids,  describe  how  they  had 
carried  off  a  *  bag,^  "J 

1845. — *'In  one  hunt  after  wag,  as  the 
Beloochees  call  plunder,  200  of  that  beauti- 
ful regiment,  the  2nd  Europeans,  marched 
incessantly  for  15  hours  over  such  ground 
as  I  suppose  the  world  cannot  match  for 
ravines,  except  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  march  at  alV'-^Letter  of  Sir  C 
Napier,  in  Life,  iii.  298. 
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XERAFINE,  XERAFIM,  &c.,  & 
Tlie  word  in  this  form  represents  a 
silver  coin  formerly  current  at  Goa 
and  several  other  Elastern  ports,  in 
value  somewhat  less  than  Is.  6d.  It 
varied  in  Portuguese  currency  from 
300  to  360  rets.  But  in  this  case  as  in 
so  many  others  the  term  is  a  corrup- 
tion applied  to  a  degenerated  value. 
The  original  is  the  Arabic  ashrafi  (see 
A8HSAFEE)  (or  shanfiy  *  noble  * — com- 
pare the  medieval  coin  so  called), 
which  was  applied  properly  to  the 
gold  dlndry  but  was  also  in  India,  and 
still  is  occasionally  by  natives,  applied 
to  the  gold  mohnr.  Ashrafi  for  a  gold 
dlndr  (value  in  ^Id  about  \\s.  6d.) 
occurs  frequently  in  the  *  1001  Nights,' 
as  Dozy  states,  and  he  gives  various 
other  quotations  of  the  word  in 
different  forms  (pp.  353-354  ;  [Burimi^ 
At.  Xiyht^  x.  160,  376]).  Aigrefin,  the 
name  of  a  coin  once  known  in  France, 
is  according  to  Littn^  also  a  corrup- 
tion of  ashrafi. 

1498. -"And  (the  King  of  Calicut)  said 
that  they  should  tell  the  Captain  that  if  he 
wished  to  go  he  must  give  him  600  zaiifes, 
and  that  soon,  and  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  that  country,  and  of  those  who  came 
thither."— /fo^.i/o  cU  V.  da  G.  79. 

1510. — "When  a  new  Sultan  succeeds  to 
the  throne,  one  of  his  lords,  who  are  called 
Amirra  (Ameer),  says  to  him:  'Lord,  I 
have  been  for  so  long  a  time  your  slave, 
give  me  Damascus,  and  I  will  give  you 
100,000  or  200,000  teraphim  of  gold.'"— 
VarthernQf  10. 

„  "Every  Mameluke,  great  or  little, 
has  for  his  pay  six  sariphi  per  month." — 
Ibid.  13. 

,,  "  Our  captain  sent  for  the  superior 
of  the  said  mosque,  to  whom  he  said :  that 
he  should  show  him  the  body  of  Nabi — 
this  Nabi  means  the  Prophet  Mahomet 
—that  he  would  give  him  3000  seraphim 
of  gold." — Ibid.  29.  This  one  eocentiic 
traveller  gives  thus  three  different  forms. 

1513. — "  .  .  .  hunc  regem  Affonsus  idem, 
urbe  opuletissima  et  praecipuo  emporio 
Armusio  vi  capto,  quindecim  millid  Senip- 
hinora,  ea  est  aurea  moneta  ducatis  equi- 
valSs  annuQ  nobis  tributaritt  offecerat.  ' — 
Ej>istola  Emmannelig  Regi»^  2b.  In  the 
preceding  the  word  seems  to  apply  to  the 
gold  dinar. 

1523. — "  And  by  certain  information  of 
persons  who  knew  the  facts  .  .  .  Antonio 
de  Saldanba  .  .  .  agreed  with  the  said  King 
Turuxa  ('I'urun  Shah),  .  .  .  that  the  said 
King  .   .   .   should  pay  to  the  King  Our 


lord  10,000  -g^T^fiw  more  yearly  .  .  .  ia 
all  25,000  xarafins."— 7omto  da  India,  Smk. 
sidiofy  79.    This  is  the  gold  motanr. 

1540.  —  "This  year  there  was  saeh.  a 
famine  in  Choromandel,  that  it  left  neaHy 
the  whole  land  depopulated  with  the  mi.- 
tality,  and  people  ate  their  fellow  men. 
Such  a  thing  never  was  heard  of  on  that 
Coast,  where  formerly  there  was  siKxh  an 
abundance  of  rice,  that  in  the  port  <^ 
Negapatam  I  have  often  seen  'more  than. 
700  sail  take  cargoes  amounting  t^)  mc>r& 
than  20,000  m^dot  {the  moyo  =  29.39  bosheU^ 
of  rioe.  .  .  .  This  year  of  famine  the  Portu- 
guese of  the  town  of  St.  Thom^  did  much 
good  to  the  people,  helping  them  with 
quantities  of  rice  and  millet^  and  cooo-nut» 
and  jagra  (see  JAGGERY),  which  they 
import^  in  their  vessels  frovn  other  parts, 
and  sold  in  retail  to  the  people  at  far  lower 
prices  than  they  could  have  got  if  they 
wished  it ;  and  some  rich  people  caused 
quantities  of  rice  to  be  boiled  in  their 
houses,  and  gave  it  boOed  down  in  the 
water  to  the  people  to  drink,  all  for  the 
love  of  God.  .  .  .  This  famine  lasted  a 
whole  year,  and  it  spread  to  other  part9, 
but  was  not  so  bad  as  in  Choroaumdel. 
The  King  of  Bisnagar,  who  was  sovereign 
of  that  territory,  heard  of  the  humanity  and 
beneficence  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  peof^e 
of  the  country,  and  he  was  greatly  pjeased 
thereat,  and  sent  an  o/a  (see  OLLAH)  of 
thanks  to  the  residents  of  S.  Thom^.  An«1 
this  same  year  there  was  such  a  scarcity  I'f 
provisions  in  the  harbours  of  the  Strait^s 
that  .in  Aden  a  load  {'/ardo)  of  rice  fetched 
forty  xazafia,  each  worth  a  eruaido.  .  .  .'* — 
Corrm,  iv.  131-132. 

1598.  —  "The  chief  and  most  oommoa 
money  (at  Goa)  is  called  Pardauue  (PanUto) 
Zeraphin.  It  is  of  silver,  but  of  small 
value.  They  strike  it  at  Goa,  and  it  is 
marked  on  one  side  with  the  image  of  St. 
Sebastian,  on  the  other  with  3  or  4  arrows 
in  a  sheaf.  It  is  worth  S  testoons  or  90O 
Keys  (Beaa)  of  Portugal,  more  or  leas." — 
Linsrkotm  (from  French  ed.  71) ;  [Hak.  Soc. 
i.  241,  and  compare  i.  190  ;  and  see  soother 
version  of  the  same  passage  tmder  PAA- 
DAO]. 

1610.  —  "  Inprimis  of  Semflliia  JEr5er>; 
which  be  ten  Rupias  (Bnpee)  a  pi^ce,  there 
are  siztie  Leckes  (Lack).'*  —  Baiektnt,  in 
PurcfuUf  i.  217.  Hera  the  gold  molnir 
is  meant. 

c.  1610. — "  Les  pieces  d'or  sent  dianfin^ 
k  vingt-cinq  sols  pifece." — Pyrard  da  Lam*, 
ii.  40 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  ii.  69,  reading  chemfinsj. 

1653. — "  Monnoyti  wwranin  d  Goa. 
"  Sequin  de  Veniaie     .  24  tangues  (Tuigm) 
«  •  •  •  « 

Reale  d'Espagne      .  12  tangues. 

Abassis  de  Perse      .    3  tangues. 

Pardaiix  (Pardao)   .    5  tangues. 

Sehexephi  .    6  tangues. 

Roupies  (Bapee)  da 
Mogol  .        .        .6  tangues. 

Tangue     .        .        .20    bonsseronque 
(Biidgxwik)> 
De  la  B9HUafe^G<mx,  1657,  590. 
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c.  IGT.'i.  —  *'  Coins  ...  of  Rajapore. 
Imaginary  Coins.  The  Pagod  (Pagoda)  is 
3^  Rupees.  48  Juttals  (see  JEETUL)  is  one 
Pagod.  10  and  A  Larees  (Larin)  is  1  Pagod. 
ZeraphinB  2^,  1  (Did  Dollar. 

"  Coins  and  weights  of  Bombaim.  8 
Larees  is  1  Zeraphin.  80  Raies  (Beas)  1 
Laree.  1  Pice  is  10  Raies.  The  Raies  are 
imaginary. 

*' Coins  and  weights  in  Goa.  .  .  .  The 
Cruzado  of  gold,  12  ZeraphinB.  The  Zera- 
phin, 5  Tangos*.  The  Tango  (Tanga),  5 
Vinieens.  The  Vinteen,  16  Batrooks  (BndjT- 
rook),  whereof  75  make  a  Tango,  And  00 
Rt^es  mako  a  Tango.'* — Fryer,  206. 

1690.—  dw. 

**  The  Gold  St.  Thoma         .        .    2 

The  Silv.  Sherephene  .    7     4."^' 

Tahle  of  Coins,  in  Ovington. 

1727.— "Their  Soldiers  Pay  (at  Goa)  is 
very  small  and  ill  paid.  They  have  but 
six  Xerapheens  per  Month,  and  two  Suits 
of  Calico,  stript  or  checquered,  in  a  Year 
.  .  .  and  a  Xerapheen  is  worth  about 
sixteen  Pence  half  Peny  Ster," — A .  JIamUton, 
i.  249 ;  [ed.  1744,  i.  252]. 

1760. — "You  shall  coin  Gold  and  silver 
of  equal  weight  and  fineness  with  the  Ash- 
refees  (Aflhrafee)  and  Rupees  of  Moorshcd- 
abad,  in  the  name  of  Calcutta." — Xatrab's 
Pencannah  for  iustabt.  of  a  Mint  in  Calcutta, 
in  Long,  '23^. 

0.  1844. — "Sahibs  now  are  very  different 
from  what  they  once  were.  When  I  was  a 
young  man  with  an  officer  in  the  cami) 
of  Lut  Lik  Sahib  (Lord  Lake)  the  sahiUs 
would  give  an  ashrafi  (Aflhrafee),  when  now 
they  think  twice  before  taking  out  a  rupee." 
— Personal  Reminiscences  of  an  old  Khan- 
snma's  Conversation.  Here  the  gold  mohur 
is  meant. 

ZEBGANSOB,  n.p.  This  is  a 
curious  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Portuguese  historians  rei)re- 
sent  Mahommedan  names.  Xercansor 
does  really  very  fairly  represent  pho- 
netically the  name  of  Sher  Khan  iSwr, 
the  famous  rival  and  displacer  of 
Humayun,  under  the  title  of  Sher 
Shah. 

c.  1538. — "  But  the  King  of  Bengal,  seeing 
himself  very  powerful  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Patans,  seized  the  king  and  took  his 
kingdom  from  him  .  .  .  and  made  Governor 
of  the  kingdom  a  great  lord,  a  vassal  of  his, 
called  Cotoxa,  and  then  leaving  everything 
in  good  order,  returned  to  Bengal.  The 
administrator  Cotoxa  took  the  field  with  a 
great  array,  having  with  him  a  Patan 
Captain  called  Xercansor,  a  valiant  cavalier, 
much  esteemed  by  fdl." — Gorrea,  ii.  719. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Patans  appears  to  be 
Behar,  where  various  Afghan  chiefs  tried  to 
establish  themselves  after  the  conquest  of 
Delhi  by  Baber.  It  would  take  more  search 
than  it  is  worth  to  elucidate  the  story  as 
told  by  Correa,  but   see   £lltott  iv.    888. 


Cotoxa  (Koto  sha)  appears  to  be  Ku(b  Khdn 
of  the  Mahommedan  historian  there. 

Another  curious  example  of  Portuguese 
nomenclature  is  that  given  to  the  first 
Mahommedan  king  of  Malacca  by  Barros, 
Xaquem  Darxd  (II.  vi.  1),  by  Alboquerque 
Xaquendarxa  {Comm.  Pt.  III.  ch.  17).  This 
name  is  rendered  by  Lassen's  ponderous 
lore  into  Skt.  Sakanadhara,  "d.  h.  Besitzer 
kriif tiger  Besinnungen"  (or  "Possessor,  of 
strong  recollections."  —  Jnd.  Alt.  iv.  546), 
whereas  it  is  simply  the  Portuguese  way 
of  writing  Sikandar  Shah!  [So  Linschoten 
(Uak.  Soc.  ii.  183)  writes  Xatamas  for  ShOh 
Tamasp.],  For  other  examples,  see  Codo- 
vascam,  Idalcan. 


YABOO,  s.  Pers.  ydbuy  which  w 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  Ar.  ya^hub,  de- 
fined by  Johnson  as  '  a  swift  and  long 
horse.'  A  nag  such  as  we  call  *a 
ealloway,'  a  large  pony  or  small  hardy 
horse ;  the  term  in  India  is  generally 
applied  to  a  very  useful  class  of 
animals  brought  from  Afghanistan. 

[c.  1690.— "The  fifth  class- (yibA  horses) 
are  bred  in  this  country,  but  fall  short  in- 
strength  and  size.  Their  performances  also 
are  mostly  bad.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
Turki  horses  with  an  inferior  breed." — 
Ain,  ed.  Blochmann,  i.  234.] 

1754.—"  There  are  in  the  highland  coun- 
try of  Kandahau  and  Cabul  a  small  kind 
of  horses  called  YabouB,  which  are  very 
serviceable." — Hanway,  Travels,  ii.  367. 

[1839. — "A  very  strong  and  useful  breed 
of  ponies,  called  YanbooB,  is  however  reared, 
especially  about  Baiuniaun.  They  are  used 
to  carry  baggage,  and  can  bear  a  great  load, 
but  do  not  stand  a  long  continuance  of  hard 
work  so  well  as  mvlw.**—Elphinstone,  Caubul, 
ed.  1842,  i.  189.] 

YAK,  s.  The  Tibetan  ox  (Boff 
grunniensj  L.,  Poephagus  of  Gray),  be- 
longing to  the  Bisoutine  group  of 
Bovinae,  It  is  spoken  of  in  Bogle's 
Journal  under  the  odd  name  of  the 
"cow-tailed  cow,"  which  is  a  literal 
sort  of  translation  of  the  Hind,  name 
chdori  gdo,  chdorU  (see  CHOWBY),  hav- 
ing been  usually  called  "cow-tails" 
in  the  18th  century.  [The  usual 
native  name  for  the  beast  in  N.  India 
is  8uragd\  which  comes  from  Skt. 
suraUiiy  'pleasing.']  The  name  yak 
does  not  appear  in  Buffon,  who  calls 
it  the  *  Tartarian  cow,'  nor  is  it  found 
in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Pennant's  H.  of  Qtiad- 
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rapeds  (1793),  though  there  is  a  fair 
account  of  the  aaimal  as  Bos  grunnitru 
of  Lin.,  and  a  poor  engraving.  Al- 
though the  word  occurs  in  Delia 
Penna's  account  of  Tibet,  written  in 
1730,  as  quoted  below,  its  first  appear- 
ance in  print  was,  as  far  as  we  can 
iiscertain,  in  Turner's  Mission  to  Tibet. 
It  is  the  Tib.  gYak,  Jasche's  Diet. 
gyag.  The  animal  is  mentioned  twice, 
though  in  a  confused  and  inaccurate 
manner,  by  Aelian ;  and  somewhat 
more  correctly  by  Cosmas.  Both  have 
got  the  same  fable  alx)ut  it.  It  is  in 
medieval  times  described  by  Rubruk. 
The  domestic  yak  is  in  Til)et  the 
ordinary  bea.st  of  burden,  and  is  much 
ridden.  Its  hair  is  woven  into  tents, 
and  spun  into  ropes  ;  its  milk  a  stai>le 
of  diet,  and  its  dung  of  fuel.  The 
wild  yak  is  a  maguificeut  animal, 
standing  sometimes  18  hands  high, 
and  weighing  1600  to  1800  lbs.,  and 
multiplies  to  an  astonishing  extent 
on  the  high  plateaux  of  Tiljet.  The 
use  of  the  tame  yak  extends  from  the 
highlands  of  Khokand  to  Kuku- 
khotan  or  Kwei-hwacliing,  near  the 
great  northern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
Kiver. 

c.  A.D.  250. —  "The  Indians  (at  times) 
carry  as  presents  to  their  King  tame  tigers, 
trained  panthers,  four-homed  oryxes,  and 
ciittle  of  two  different  races,  one  kind  of 
great  swiftness,  and  another  kind  that  are 
terribly  wild,  that  kind  of  cattle  from  (the 
tails  of)  which  they  make  fly-flaps.  .  .  ." — 
Aelian^  de  AnimaltbuSj  xv.  cap.  14. 

Again  : 

'*  There  is  in  India  a  grass-eating  *  animal, 
which  is  double  the  size  of  the  horse,  and 
which  has  a  very  bushy  tail  very  black  in 
colour. t  The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  finer  than 
human  hair,  and  the  Indian  women  set  great 
store  by  its  possession.  .  .  .  When  it  per- 
ceives that  it  is  on  the  point  of  being  caught, 
it  hides  its  tail  in  some  thicket  .  .  .  and 
thinks  that  since  its  tail  is  not  seen,  it  will 
not  be  regarded  as  of  any  value,  for  it  knows 
that  the  tail  is  the  great  object  of  fancy." — 
Ibid.  xvi.  11. 

c.  545.— "This  Wild  Ox  is  a  great  beast 
of  India,  and  from  it  is  got  the  thing  called 
Tuj>hai  with  which  officers  in  the  field  adorn 
their  horses  and  pennons.  They  tell  of  this 
beast  that  if  its  tail  catches  in  a  tree  he 
will  not  budge  but  stands  stock-still,  being 
horribly  vexed  at  losing  a  single  hair  of  i^ 
tail ;  BO  the  natives  come  and  cut  his  tail  off, 

*  noi70<i7O(,  whence  no  doubt  Gny  took  his 
name  for  the  genus. 

t  The  tails  usually  brought  for  sale  are  those  of 
the  tame  Yak,  and  are  %Dhit€,  The  tail  of  the  wild 
Yiik  is  black,  and  of  much  greater  size. 


and  then  when  he  has  lost  it  altogether,  ho 
makes  his  escape." — Cotmuu  Indtcopl^Hstn, 
Bk.  xi.  Transl.  in  Ctithay^  &c.,  p.  clxxiv. 

[c.  1590. — In  a  list  of  things  imported 
from  the  "  northern  mountains  "  into  Oudh, 
we  have  "tails  of  the  Kutds cow." — A'to.,  ed. 
Jarreitf  ii.  172  ;  and  see  280.] 

1730. — "Dopo  di  che  per  circa  40  giomi 
di  camino  non  si  trova  piu  abitiidoni  di  case, 
ma  solo  alcune  tende  con  quautit^  di  mandre 
di  lak,  ossinno  bovi  pelosi,  pecore,  cavalH. 
.  .  ." — Fni  Ortniud'-Ua  Pfunadi  Jtilft,  Brti'* 
NotUia  del  Tfiif**'t  (published  by  KUiproth  in 
Jonni.  Ax.  2d.  ser.)  p.  17. 

17S3. — ".  .  .  on  the  oppa^ite  side  aaw 
several  of  the  black  chowry  -  tailed  cattle. 
.  .  .  This  very  singular  and  curious  animal 
deserves  a  iiarticular  description.  .  .  .  The 
Yak  of  Tartary,  called  :<tx)ra  (jo^  in 
Hindostan.  .  .  ." — Turnn's  Kmhauy  (pubii. 
1800),  185-6.  [Sir  H.  Yule  identifies  .Sw,t' 
Uoy  with  Ch'dorl  Odl ;  but,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  the  H.  name  is  furilgtU}.^ 

In  the  publication  at  the  latter  date  ap- 
pears the  excellent  plate  after  Stubbs,  called 
"the  Yak  of  TaHun/,"  still  the  standard 
representation  of  the  animal.  [Also  sec 
Turner's  pa|>cr  (1794)  in  the  As.  R^s.^  London 
reprint  of  1<  98,  iv.  3t>5  *7y.] 

Though  the  two  following  quota- 
tions from  Abbe  Hue  do  not  contain 
the  word  j/a/j,  they  are  pictures  by 
that  clever  artist  which  we  can  hardly 
ouiit  to  rei)roduce  : 

1851. — **  IjCs  bojufs  ^  long  poiLs^taient  de 
v^ritables  caricatures  ;  impossible  de  figurer 
rien  de  plus  dr6le  ;  ils  marchaient  les  jambes 
^cart^es,  et  portaient  p€niblement  un  Inorme 
syst^me  de  stalactites,  qui  leur  pendaient 
sous  le  ventre  jju*|u'it  torre.  C<js  pauvres 
bdtes  ^taient  si  informes  et  tellexuent  re- 
couvertes  de  glafons  qu'il  aemblait  qu'on 
les  e(!lt  mis  confire  dans  du  sucro  candi." — 
Uuc  et  Gabft,  SonreRirs  d'un  Voyafjt,  &c  ii. 
201 ;  [E.T.  ii.  108]. 

,,  "  Au  moment  oh  nous  pass&mes  le 
Mouroui  Oussou  sur  la  glace,  un  spectacle 
aasez  bizarre  s'offrit  k  nos  yeux.  IMjk  dou^ 
avions  remarqu^  de  loin  .  .  .  des  objeta  in- 
formes et  noir&tres  ranges  en  file  on  travers 
de  ce  grand  fleuve.  .  .  .  Ce  fut  settlement 
quand  nous  fiimes  tout  pr^  que  nous 
primes  reconnaltre  plus  de  50  bcsufs  sau- 
vages  incrust^  dans  la  glaoe.  Ils  avaient 
voulu,  sans  doute,  traverser  le  fleuve  k  la 
nage,  au  moment  de  la  concretion  des  eaux,  et 
ils  s'^taient  trouv^  pris  par  les  gla^ons  sanii 
avoir  la  force  de  s'en  d^barrasser  et  de  con- 
tinuer  leur  route.  Leur  belle  tdte,  sur- 
mont^e  de  grandes  comes,  6tait  enc(x%  .-i 
d^couvert ;  mais  la  reste  du  corps  ^tait 
pris  dans  la  glace,  qui  ^tait  si  transparentc 
qu'on  pouvait  distinguer  facilement  la 
position  de  ces  imprudentes  b^tes ;  on  efit 
dit  qu'elles  ^taient  encore  k  nager.  Les 
aigles  et  les  corbeaux  leur  avaient  arrach^ 
les  yeux.^—Ibid.  ii.  219 ;  [E.T.  ii.  119  «?. 
and  for  a  further  account  of  the  aniooal  see 
ii.  81]. 
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YAM,  8.  This  general  name  in 
English  of  the  large  edible  tuber 
IHoscorea  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of 
the  name  used  in  the  W.  Indies  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery.  [Mr.  Piatt 
<9  ser.  N,  <fc  Q.  v.  226  seq)  suggests 
that  the  original  form  was  nyain  or 
nyamiy  in  the  sense  of  *food,'  nyami 
meaning  'to  eat*  in  the  Fulah  language 
of  Senegal  The  cannibal  Nyam- 
NyamSy  of  whom  Miss  Kingsley  gives 
an  account  {Travels  in  W.  Africa^  330 
seq.)  appear  to  take  their  name  from 
the  same  word.] 

1600. — **  There  are  g^reat  store  of  Iniamas 
^^wing  in  Guinea,  in  great  fields."— /'ur- 
<fuu,  ii.  957. 

1613. — "  .  .  .  Moreover  it  produces  great 
Abundance  of  inhames,  or  large  subterranean 
tubers,  of  which  there  are  manv  kinds,  like 
the  camoUet  of  America,  and  these  xtUuitm* 
boiled  or  roasted  serve  in  place  of  bread." — 
O'udinho  de  Eredia^  19. 

1764.- 

"  In  meagre  lands 
'Tis  known  the  Yam  will  ne'er  to  bigness 
swell."  Grainier,  Bk.  i. 


ZABITA,  s.  Hind,  from  Ar.  sdbitd. 
An  exact  rule,  a  canon,  but  m  the 
following  it  seems  to  be  used  for  a 
tariff  of  assessment : 

1799.— *' I  have  established  the  Zabeta 
for  the  shops  in  the  Fort  as  fixed  by  Macleod. 
It  ia  to  be  paid  annually." — Wellington,  i.  49. 

ZAMOBIN,  s.  The  title  for  many 
centuries  of  the  Hindu  sovereign  of 
Calicut  and  the  country  round.  The 
word  is  Malayal.  Sdmutiri^  Sdmuri, 
Tdmdtiriy  Tdmuri,  a  tadbhava  (or  ver- 
nacular modification)  of  Skt.  Sd- 
mundriy  *the  Sea- King.*  ^See  also 
Wilson^  Mackenzie  MSS,  i.  xcvii.) 
[Mr.  Logan  (Malabar,  iii.  Qloss.  s.v.) 
suggests  that  the  title  Samudri  is  a 
translation  of  the  Raja's  ancient 
MalayaL  title  of  KunnalaJckon,  i.e. 
^King  {kon)  of  the  hills  (kunnu)  and 
waves  {alay  The  name  has  recently 
become  familiar  in  reference  to  the 
curious  custom  by  which  the  Zamorin 
was  attacked  by  one  of  the  candidates 
for  his  throne  (see  the  account  by 
A.  Hamilton  (ed.  1744,  i.  309  seq. 
PinkerUm,  viii.  374)  quoted  by  Mr. 
3  Q 


Frazer  {Gold&ii  Bough,   2nd  ed,  ii.  14 
zeq.),] 

c.  1343.^'' The  sultan  is  a  K&fir  called 
the  Sftmari.  .  .  .  When  the  time  of  our 
departure  for  China  came,  the  sultan,  the 
Sftmari  equipped  for  us  one  of  the  13  junks 
which  were  lymff  in  the  port  of  Calicut." — 
Ihn  Batuta,  iv.  89-94. 

1442. — *'  I  saw  a  man  with  his  body  naked 
like  the  rest  of  the  Hindus.  The  sovereign 
of  this  citv  (Calicut)  bears  the  title  of 
Sftmari.  when  he  dies  it  is  his  sister's  son 
who  succeeds  him." — AbdurrazzOk,  in  Jyidia 
intheXVth.  Cent,  17. 

1498.—"  First  Calicut  whither  we  went. 
.  .  .  The  King  whom  they  call  Camolim  (for 
9amorim)  can  muster  100,000  men  for  war, 
with  the  contingents  that  he  receives,  his 
own  authority  extending  to  very  few." — 
Roteiro  de  Vcuco  da  Oama, 

1510.— "Now  I  will  speak  of  the  King 
here  in  Calicut,  because  he  is  the  most  im- 
portant King  of  all  those  before  mentioned, 
and  is  called  Samory,  which  in  the  Pagan 
language  means  God  on  earth." — Varthemay 
134.  The  traveller  confounds  the  word  with 
tamburdn,  which  does  mean  *Lord.'  [Forbes 
(see  below)  makes  the  same  mistake.] 

1616. — "  This  city  of  Calicut  is  very  large. 
.  .  .  This  King  became  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  all  the  others:  be  took  the 
name  of  Zomodri,  which  is  a  point  of  honour 
above  all  other  Kings." — Baroosaj  103. 

[1552.— "  Samaiao."  See  under  CELE* 
BBS.] 

1653.—**  The  most  powerful  Prince  of  this 
Malebar  was  the  King  of  Calecut,  who  par 
excellence  was  called  CamariJ,  which  among 
them  is  as  among  us  the  title  Emperor." — 
Barros,  I.  iv.  7. 

[1554.— Speaking  of  the  Moluccas,  **  Cam- 
arao,  which  in  their  language  means  Ad- 
miral."—CcwtenAerfa,  Bk.  VI.  ch.  66.] 

,,  **I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  tell  him 
.  .  .  that,  please  God,  in  a  short  time  the 
imperial  fleet  woald  come  from  Egypt  to  the 
Sftmari,  and  deliver  the  country  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels."— «Su2i  'AH,  p.  88. 
[Vamb^ry,  who  in  his  translation  betrays  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  Indian  geography, 
speaks  (p.  24)  of  *'Samiri,  the  ruler  of 
Calcutta,  by  which  he  means  Calicut,**] 

1563.—**  And  when  the  King  of  Calecut 
(who  has  for  title  Samorim  or  Emperor) 
besieged  Cochin.  .  .  ." — Oarcia,  f.  586. 

1572.— 
'*  Sentado  o  Gama  junto  ao  rico  leito 

Os  sens  mais  affastados,  prompto  em  vista 

Estava  o  Samori  no  trajo,  e  ge^to 

Da  gente,  nunca  dantes  delle  vista." 

Camdes,  vii.  59. 

By  Burton : 
**  When  near  that  splendid  couch  took  place 
the  guest 

and  others  further  off,  prompt  glance  and 
keen 

the  Samorin  cast  on  folk  whose  garb  and 
gest 

were  like  to  nothing  he  had  ever  seen." 
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1616.— Under  this  year  there  is  a  note  of 
a  Letter  from  Underecoon-Cheete  the  Great 
Samorin  or  K.  of  Calicut  to  E.  James. — 
Sainsbury,  i.  462. 

1678. — "Indeed  it  is  pleasantly  situated 
under  trees,  and  it  is  the  Holy  See  of  their 
Zamerhin  or  Pope." — Fryer ,  52. 

1781.— "Their  (the  Christians')  hereditary 

Erivileges  were  respected  by  the  Zamorin 
imself."— G'iWcm,  ch.  xlvii. 

1786.— A  letter  of  Tippoo's  applies  the 
term  to  a  tribe  or  class,  speaking  of  '  2000 
SamorieB ' ;  who  are  these  ? — Select  LetterSf 
274. 

1787.—"  The  Zamorin  is  the  only  ancient 
sovereign  in  the  South  of  India." — /.  J/unro, 
in  Life^  i.  59. 

1810. — "  On  our  way  we  saw  one  of  the 
Zamcnrim's  houses,  but  he  was  absent  at  a 
more  favoured  residence  of  Paniany." — 
Marid  Oroham^  110. 

[1814.— "The  King  of  Calicut  was,  in  the 
Malabar  language,  called  Samory,  or  Zamo- 
rine,  that  is  to  say,  God  on  the  earth." — 
Forbes,  Or.  Mem.  2nd  ed.  i.  263.  See  quota- 
tion above  from  Varthema.] 

,,  " .  .  .  nor  did  the  conqueror 
(Hyder  Ali)  take  any  notice  of  the  2amo- 
rine'B  complaints  and  supplications.  The 
unfortunate  prince,  after  fasting  three  days, 
and  finding  all  remonstrance  vam,  set  fire  to 
his  palace,  and  was  burned,  with  some  of 
his  women  and  their  brahmins." — Ibid,  iv. 
207-8 ;  [2nd  ed.  ii.  477].  This  was  a  case  of 
Traga. 

[1900.— "The  Zamorin  of  Calicut  who 
succeeded  to  the  gadi  (Onddy)  three  months 
ago,  has  died." — Pioneer  Mail,  April  13. 

ZANZIBAR,  n.p.  This  name  was 
originally  general,  and  applied  widely 
to  tlie  East  African  coast,  at  least  soutn 
of  the  River  Jubb,  and  as  far  as  the 
Arab  traffic  extended.  But  it  was 
also  s^cifically  applied  to  the  island 
on  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  now 
lives  (and  to  which  we  now  generally 
restrict  the  name)  ;  and  this  was  the 
case  at  least  since  the  15th  century,  as 
we  see  from  the  Roteiro.  The  Pers. 
Zangi-hdr,  *  Region  of  the  Blacks,'  was 
known  to  the  ancients  in  the  form 
Zingis  (Ptolemy ^  i.  17,  9  ;  iv.  7,  11)  and 
Zmgium.  The  Arab  softeninc  of  the 
g  made  the  name  into  Zanjibdr,  and 
this  the  Portuguese  made  into  Zanzibar. 

c.  545. — "And  those  who  navigate  the 
Indian  Sea  are  aware  that  Zingitun,  as  it 
is  called,  lies  beyond  the  country  where 
the  incense  grows,  which  is  called  Barbary." 
— CosmaSf  in  Catftayj  &c.,  clxvii. 

c.  940.—"  ITie  land  of  the  Zanj  begins  at 
the  channel  issuing  from  the  Upper  Nile" 
(by  this  the  Jubb  seems  meant)  "and  extends 
to  the  country  of  Sof&la  and  of  the  Wak- 
wak."— J/flw  wrfi,  Prairies  d'Or,  iii.  7. 


c.  1190. — Alexander  having  eaten  what 
was  pretended  to  be  the  h«ul  of  a  black 
captive  says : 

"...  I  have  never  eaten  better  food  tfata 
this! 
Since  a  man  of  Zasg  is  in  eating  •l> 

heart-attracting, 
To  eat  any  other  roast  meat  to  me  is 
not  agreeable  ! " 

SOandar-Ndmak  €tf  y^dml,  hj 
Wilberforce  Clarke^  p.  lOL 

1298.—"  Zasghibar  is  a  great  and  noble 
Island,  with  a  compass  of  some  2000  miles. 
The  people  .  .  .  are  all  black,  and  £r> 
stark  naked,  with  only  a  little  covering  for 
decency.  Their  hair  is  as  black  as  pepper, 
and  so  frizzly  that  even  with  water  yua 
can  scarcely  straighten  it,"  &c.,  Ac — Mam> 
Poloy  ii.  215.  Marco  Polo  regards  the  coast 
of  2^anzibar  as  belonging  to  a  great  iaJand 
like  Madagascar. 

1440. — "Ealikut  is  a  veir  safe  haven 
.  .  .  where  one  finds  in  abondance  the 
precious  objects  brought  from  maritime 
countries,  especially  horn  Habahah  (see 
HUBSHEE,  ABTSSINIA),  Sited,  and 
Zanzibar."  AbdurrazzdJt,  m  Ao/.  et  ExU^, 
xiv.  436. 

1498. — "And  when  the  morning  came, 
we  found  we  had  arrived  at  a  very  great 
island  called  Jaxugiber,  peopled  with  numy 
Moors,  and  standmg  good  ten  leagues  from 
the  coast." — RoUiro^  105. 

1516.— "Between  this  island  of  San 
Lorenzo  (t.^.  Madagascar)  and  the  conti- 
nent, not  verv  far  from  it  are  three  islands, 
which  are  called  one  Manfia,  another  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  other  Penda ;  these  are  in- 
habited by  Moors ;  they  are  very  fertile- 
islands." — Barhota^  14. 

1553.— "And  from  the  streams  of  this 
river  Quilimance  towards  the  west,  as  far 
as  the  Cape  of  Currents,  up  to  which  the 
Moors  of  that  coast  do  navigate,  all  that 
region,  and  that  still  further  west  toward* 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (as  we  call  it  I,  the 
Arabians  and  Persians  of  those  parts  call 
Zangaebar,  and  the  inhabitants  they  ca!) 
Zanguy." — BurroSy  I.  viii.  4. 

„  A  few  pages  later  we  have  "Isl^ 
of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  Mon6a,  Comoro,"  show- 
ing apparently  that  a  difference  had  grown 
up,  at  least  among  the  Portuguese,  dis- 
tinguishing Zangaebar  the  continental 
region  from  ZanzMMir  the  Island. 

c.  1586. 
"  And  with  my  power  did  march  to  Zanzi- 
bar 
The  western  (tic)  part  of  Afric,  where  I 

view'd 
The  Ethiopian  Sea,  rivers,  and  lakes.  ..." 
Mar  hire* t    Tamburlane   tAe    Great, 
2d.  part,  i.  3. 

1592. — "  From  hence  we  went  for  the  Isle 
of  7ATirii^|-  on  the  coast  of  Helinde,  where 
at  wee  stayed  and  wintered  untill  the  be- 
'inning    of    February  following."  —  Henry 

^ay,  in  HaiL  iv.  53. 
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ZEBU,  s.  This  whimsical  name, 
applied  in  zoological  books,  English  as 
well  as  French,  to  the  humped  domestic 
ox  (or  Brahminy  bull)  ot  India,  was 
taken  by  Buflfon  from  the  exhibitors 
of  such  a  beast  at  a  French  fair,  who 
perhaps  invented  the  word,  but  who 
told  him  the  beast  had  been  brought 
from  Africa,  where  it  was  called  by 
that  name.  We  have  been  able  to 
discover  no  justification  for « this  in 
African  dialects,  though  our  friend 
Mr.  R.  Oust  has  kindly  made  search, 
and  sought  information  from  other 
philologists  on  our  account.  Zebu 
passes,  however,  with  most  people 
as  an  Indian  word ;  thus  Webster^s 
Dictionary,  says  "Zebu,  the  native 
Indian  name.^  The  only  word  at 
all  like  it  that  we  can  discover  is 
zobo  (q.v.)  or  zhobo,  applied  in  the 
semi-Tibetan  regions  of  tne  Himalaya 
to  a  useful  hyorid,  called  in  Ladak 
by  the  slightly  modified  form  dsomo. 
In  Jaschke's  Tibetan  Did,  we  find 
"  Ze^-ba  .  ...  1.  hump  of  a  camel,  zebu, 
etc."  This  is  curious,  but,  we  should 
think,  onlv  one  of  those  coincidences 
.  which  we  nave  had  so  often  to  notice. 

Isidore  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  in 
his  work  Acclimatation  et  Domestication 
des  Animaux  Utiles,  considers  the  ox 
and  the  zebu  to  be  two  distinct  species. 
Both  are  figured  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments,  and  both  on  those  of 
ancient  Egypt.  The  humped  ox  also 
exists  in  Southern  Persia,  as  Marco 
Polo  mentions.  Still,  the  great 
naturalist  to  whose  work  we  nave 
referred  is  hardly  justified  in  the 
statement  quoted  below,  that  the 
"zebu"  is  common  to  "almost  the 
whole  of  Asia"  with  a  great  part  of 
Africa.  [^Ir.  Blanford  writes :  "  The 
origin  of  Bos  indicus  (sometimes  called 
sebu  by  European  naturalists)  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  in  all  probability 
tropical  or  sub-tropical,  and  was  re- 
caraed  by  Blyth  as  probably  African. 
No  ancestral  form  has  been  discovered 
among  Indian  fossil  bovines,  which 
.  .  .  comprise  species  allied  to  the 
gaur  and  buffalo "  (Mamma/ta,  483 
«g.).] 

c.  1772.— "We  have  seen  this  small 
hunched  ox  alive.  ...  It  was  shown  at  the 
fair  in  Paris  in  1752  («tc,  but  a  transcript 
from  the  French  edition  of  1837  grives  1772) 
under  the  name  of  Zebn;  which  we  have 
adopted  to  describe  the  animal  by,  for  it  is 
a  particular  breed  of   the  oz,  and  not  a 


roecies  of  the  buflFalo." — BuffwC*  Nat.  Hitt.y 
E.T.  1807,  viii.  19,  20 ;  see  also  p.  33. 

1861.— -"Nous  Savons  done  positivement 
qulkune  ^poque  oh  I'occident  ^tait  encore 
oouvert  de  forfits,  I'orient,  d^jlk  civilis^,  pos- 
s^dait  dejk  le  boeuf  et  le  Zebn  ;  et  par  con- 
sequent c'est  de  I'orient  que  ces  animaux 
sont  sortis,  pour  devenir,  Tun  (]e  boeuf) 
cosmopolite,  I'autre  commun  k  presque 
toute  I'Asie  et  k  une  erande  partie  de 
TAfrique." — Oeoffroy  St,  Hilaire  {work  above 
referred  to,  4th  ed.  1861). 

[1898.— "I  have  seen  a  herd  of  Zebras 
(gic)  or  Indian  humped  cattle,  but  cannot 
say  where  they  are  kept." — In  9  ser.  N.  ti:  Q. 
i.  468.] 

ZEDOARY,  and  ZEBUMBET,  ss. 

These  are  two  aromatic  roots,  once 
famous  in  pharmacy  and  often  coupled 
together.  The  former  is  often  men- 
tioned in  medieval  literature.  The 
former  is  Arabic  Jadwdr,  the  latter 
Pers.  zarambdd.  There  seems  some 
doubt  about  the  scientific  discrimina- 
tion of  the  two.  Moodeen  Sheriff  says 
that  Zedoary  {Curcuma  zedoaria)  is  sold 
in  most  bazars  imder  the  name  of  ahbe- 
haldi,  whilst  jadvdr,  or  zhadvdr,  is  the 
bazar  name  of  roots  of  varieties  of 
non -poisonous  aconites.  There  has 
been  considerable  confusion  in  the 
nomenclature  of  these  drugs  [see  Watt, 
Econ.  Diet,  ii.  655,  670].  Dr.  Royle, 
in  his  most  interesting  discourse  on 
the  Antiquity  of  Hxndco  Medicine 
(p.  77),  transcribes  the  following  pre- 
scription of  the  physician  Aetius,  in 
which  the  name  of  Zedoary  first  occurs, 
along  with  many  other  Indian  drugs  : 

c.  A.D.  540.— "Zador(t.«.  ««rfoana<),galan- 
gae,  ligustici,  seselis,  cardamomi,  piperis 
longi,  piperis  albi,  cinnamomi,  zingiberis, 
seminis  Smymii,  caryophylli,^  phylli,  sta- 
chyos,  myrobalanl,  phu,  costi,  soordii,  sil- 
phii  vel  laserpitii^  rhei  barbarici,  poeoniae ; 
alii  etiam  arbons  nucis  viscum  et  paliuri 
semen,  itemque  saxifragum  ac  oasiam  ad- 
dun  t  ;  ex  his  singulis  stateres  duos  oom- 
misceto.  ..." 

c.  1400.—"  Canell  and  setewale  of  price." 
— jR.  of  the  Rose. 

1516. — « In  the  Kingdom  of  Calicut  there 
grows  much  pepper  .  .  .  and  very  much 
good  ginger  of  the  countiy,  cardamom;!, 
myrobolans  of  all  kinds,  bamboo  canes, 
senunba,  ledoary,  wild  cinnamon."— JSar- 
hofay  154. 

1553._«.  .  .  da  zedoaria  faz  capitulo 
Avicena  e  de  Zemmbet;  e  isto  que  cha- 
mamos  zedoaria,  chama  Avicena  geiduar, 
e  o  outro  nome  nao  Ihe  sei,  porque  o  nao 
ha  senao  nas  terras  oonfins  d  China  e  esfo 
geiduar  e  uma  mezinha  de  muito  pre^o, 
e  nfio  achada  senoo  nas  moos  dos  que  os 
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Gentioa  chamam  jogueB^  ou  outros  a  quern 
OS  MouroB  chamam  calandares." — Oarcioj 
f.  21«r-217. 

[1605.— '^Setweth/'  a  copyist's  error  for 
SetwalL—Birdwood,  First  Letter  Book,  200.] 

ZEMINDAB,  s.  Pers.  mmln-ddr^ 
*  landholder.'  One  boldinc  land  on 
which  he  pays  revenue  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment direct,  and  not  to  any  inter- 
mediate superior.  In  Bengal  Proper 
the  zemindars  hold  generally  consioer- 
able  tracts,  on  a  permanent  settlement 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Govern- 
ment. In  the  N.W.  Provinces  there 
are  often  a  great  many  zemindars  in  a 
village,  holding  by  a  common  settle- 
ment, periodically  renewable.  In  the 
N.W.  Provinces  the  rustic  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  zamlnddr  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
Anglo-Indian  pronunciation  of  jama- 
ddr  (see  JEHADAB),  and  the  form 
given  to  zamliiddr  in  early  English 
•records  shows  that  this  pronunciation 
prevailed  in  Bengal  more  than  two 
centuries  ago. 

1683,— "We  lay  at  Bogatchera,  a  verj- 
pleasant  and  delightfull  Country,  y  Gemi- 
dar  invited  us  ashore,  and  showed  us  Store 
of  Deer,  Peacocks,  &c.,  but  it  was  not  our 
good  fortune  to  get  any  of  them." — Hfdges^ 
THcary,  April  11 ;  [Hak.  Soc.  i.  77,  also  i, 
89], 

[1686.—"  He  has  ordered  downe  800  horse 
under  the  conduct  of  three  Jemidars." — In 
ditto,  II.  Ivi.] 

1697.— "Having  tried  all  means  with  the 
Jemidar  of  the  Country  adjacent  to  us  to 
lot  lis  have  the  town  of  De  Calcutta  at  the 
usual  Hire  or  Rent,  rather  than  fail,  having 
promised  him  |  Part  more  than  the  Place 
at  present  brings  him  in,  and  all  to  no 
Purpose,  he  making  frivolous  and  idle 
Objections,  that  he  will  not  let  us  have 
any  Part  of  the  Country  in  the  Right 
Honourable  Company's  name,  but  that  we 
might  have  it  to  our  use  in  any  of  the 
Natives  Names;  the  Reason  he  gives  for 
it  is,  that  the  Place  will  be  wholly  lost  to 
him — that  we  are  a  Powerful  People— and 
that  he  cannot  be  possessed  of  his  Country 
again  when  he  sees  Occasion  —  wheres^ 
ho  can  take  it  from  an^  of  the  Natives 
that  rent  any  Part  of  his  Country  at  his 
Pleasure. 

*•♦•-* 

October  Slst,  1698.  "The  Prince  having 
given  us  the  three  towns  adjacent  to  our 
Settlement,  viz.  De  (Calcutta,  Chuianutie, 
and  OobiJipore,  or  more  properly  may  be 
said  the  Jemxnidarship  of  the  said  towns, 

Jaying  the  said  Rent  to  the  King  as  the 
MnidarB  have  successively  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordering  the  Jemmidar  of  the 
said  towns  to  make  over  their  Right  and 


Title  to  the  English  upon  their  paying  to 
the  Jemidur(8)  One  thousand  Rnpeea  for 
the  same,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Money 
should  be  paid,  being  the  best  Money  that 
ever  was  spent  for  so  great  a  Privile^; 
but  the  Jenunidaris)  making  a  great  Noue, 
being  unwilling  to  part  with  their  Coiontrey 
.  .  .  and  finding  them  to  continue  in  their 
averseness,  notwithstanding  the  Prince  bad 
an  officer  upon  them  to  bring  them  to  a 
Compliance,  it  is  ligreed  that  1,500  Rupees 
be  paid  them,  provided  they  will  relinquish 
their  title  to  the  said  towns,  and  give  it 
under  their  Hands  in  Writing,  that  they 
have  made  over  the  same  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Company." — Ext  of  Consns.  at 
Chuttanutte,  the  29th  December  (Printed  for 
Parliament  in  1788). 

In  the  preceding  extracts  the  De  prefixed 
to  Calcutta  is  Pers.  dek.  'village,'  or  *  town- 
ship,' a  common  term  in  the  language  of 
Indian  Revenue  administration.  An  'Ex- 
planation of  Terms '  furnished  by  W.  Hast- 
ings to  the  Fort  William  Council  in  1759 
thus  explains  the  word  : 

"Deeh — the  ancient  limits  of  any  village 
or  parish.  Thus,  'Deeh  Calcutta  means 
only  that  part  which  was  originally  in- 
habited."—(In  Long,  p.  176.) 

1707-8.— In  a  "list  of  Men's  Names,  fcc, 
immediately  in  the, Service  of  the  Hon^^ 
Vnited  Compy.  in  their  Factory  of  Fort 
William,  Bengal  ♦  •      *     ♦ 

New  Co.  1707/8 

*  *  *  #  m 

Mr.   William  Bugden  .   .   .  Jemidar  or 

*  *  rent  gatherer. 

1713.        •  * 

Mr.  E!dward  Page  .  .  .  Jemendar." 

MS.  Records  in  India  Office. 

1762.—"  One  of  the  articles  of  the  Treaty 
with  Meer  Jaffier  says  the  Company  ahall 
enjoy  the  Zemidary  of  the  Lands  from 
Calcutta  down  to  Culpee,  they  paying  what 
is  paid  in  the  Kings  Books." — Uolomph 
(unpublished)  Letter  of  Id.  CHve,  in  India 
Office  Records,  daied  Berkeley  Square,  Jan. 

1776.— "The  Countrey  Jemitdan  remote 
from  Calcutta,  treat  us  frequently  with 
great  Insolence;  and  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  only  an  officer  and  17  Sepoys 
near  6  Miles  in  the  face  of  8  or  400  Bumm- 
dasses  (see  BUREUNDAUZE),  who  lined 
the  Woods  and  Kept  a  straggling  Fire  all 
ye  Way."  — JfiS.  Letter  of  Jfc^  Jama 
Rennell,  dd.  August  5. 

1778. — "This  avaricious  disposition  the 
English  plied  with  presents,  which  in  169S 
obtained  his  permission  to  purchase  from 
the  Zemindar,  or  Indian  proprietor,  the 
town  of  Sootanntty,  Calcutta  and  CJoTind- 
pore.  "—Onw<,  ii.  17. 

1809. — "It  is  impossible  for  a  proTinoe 
to  be  in  a  more  nourishing  state:  and  I 
must,  in  a  great  degfree,  attribute  this  to 
the  total  absence  of  nmindaia."  —  LA. 
Valeniia,  i.  456.  He  means  %emindan  of 
the  Bengal  description. 
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1812.—".  .  .  the  Zemindars,  or  here- 
ditary Superintendents  of  Land."  — /V/llA 
Report^  13. 

[1818.— "The  Bengal  farmers,  according 
to  some,  are  the  tenants  of  the  Honourable 
Company ;  according  to  others,  of  the 
JuTnidarna,  or  land-holders/'  —  Wardf 
Hindoo*,  i.  74.] 

1822. — "Lord  Comwallis's  system  was 
commended  in  Lord  Wellesley  s  time  for 
some  of  its  parts,  which  we  now  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  most  defective.  Surely 
you  will  not  sav  it  has  no  defects.  The 
one  I  chiefly  alluded  to  was  its  leaving  the 
ryots  at  the  mercy  of  the  semindan." — 
ElphindoMf  in  Zi/e,  ii.  182. 

1843. — "Our  plain  clothing  commands 
far  more  reverence  than  all  the  jewels 
which  the  most  tawdry  Zemindar  wears." 
— Maeaulay,  Speech  on  Gates  of  Somnauik, 

1871.— "The  Zemindars  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, the  landed  proprietary  established  by 
Lord  Comwallis,  have  the  worst  reputa- 
tion as  landlords,  and  appear  to  have 
frequently  deserved  it." — Maine,  Village 
Communities,  163. 

ZENANA,  s.  Pers.  zandna,  from 
a»n,  *  woman ' ;  the  apartments  of  a 
bouse  in  which  the  women  of  the  family 
are  secluded.  This  Mahommedan 
custom  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
Hindus  of  Bengal  and  the  Mahrattas. 
ZSanana  is  also  used  for  the  women  of 
the  family  themselves.  The  growth 
of  the  admirable  Zenana  Missions  has 
of  late  years  made  this  word  more 
familiar  in  England.  But  we  have 
heard  of  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  objects  of  this  Christian 
enterprise  have  been  taken  to  be  an 
amiable  aboriginal  tribe — "the  Zena- 
nas." 

[1760.— "I  am  informed  the  Dutch  chief 
at  Bimlipatam  has  .  .  .  embarked  his  jen* 
ninora  on  board  a  sloop  bound  to  Chin- 
surah.  .  .  ." — In  Long,  236.] 

1761.—"  ...  I  asked  him  where  the 
Nabob  was  ?  Who^eplied,  he  was  asleep  in 
bis  Zunana. "—Co2.  tJooU,  in  Van  Sittart, 
i.  111. 

1780. — "  It  was  an  object  with  the  Omrahs 
or  ^reat  Lords  of  the  Court,  to  hold 
captive  in  their  Zemanahs,  even  hundreds 
of  females.  "~^a(i^ef.  Travels,  22. 

1782. — "Notice  is  hereby  given  that  one 
Zoraveer,  oonsiimah  to  Haajee  Mustapha  of 
Moorshedabad  these  18  years,  has  absconded, 
after  stealing.  ...  He  has  also  carried 
away  with  him  two  Women,  heretofore  of 
Sujah  Dowlah's  Zenana;  purchased  by 
Hadjee  Mustapha  when  last  at  Lucknow, 
one  for  300  ana  the  other  for  1200  Rupees." 
— India  Gazette,  March  9. 


1786.— 

"  Within  the  Zf>?^fvnft,  no  longer  would  they 

In  a  starving  condition  impatiently  stay, 

But    break    out  of   prison,  and   all  run 

away."  Simpkin  the  Second,  42. 

„  "Their  behaviour  last  night  was 
so  furious,  that  there  seemed  the  greatest 
probability  of  their  proceeding  to  the  utter- 
most extremities,  and  that  they  would 
either  throw  themselves  from  the  walls,  or 
force  open  the  doors  of  the  lenanahs." — 
Capi,  Jaaues,  quoted  in  Articles  of  Charge 
againtt  Hastings,  in  Burke,  vii.  27. 

1789.— "I  have  not  a  doubt  but  it  is 
much  easier  for  a  gentleman  to  support  a 
whole  zenana  of  Indians  than  the  ex- 
travagance of  one  English  lady." — Munro's 
Narr.  50. 

1790. —  "In  a  Mussleman  Town  many 
complaints  arise  of  the  Passys  or  Toddy 
Collectors  climbing  the  Trees  and  over- 
looking the  Jenanas  or  Women's  ajMLrt* 
ments  of  principal  Natives." — Minute  in  a 
letter  from  Urf.  of  Revenue  to  Govt,  of 
Bengal,  July  12.— MS.  in  India  Office. 

1809. — "  Musulmauns  .  .  .  even  carried 
their  depravity  so  far  as  to  make  secret 
enquiries  res|>ecting  the  females  in  their 
districts,  and  if  they  heard  of  any  remark- 
able for  beauty,  to  have  them  forcibly 
removed  to  their  zenanas." — Lord  VaUntia^ 
i.  415. 

1817.—"  It  was  represented  by  the  Rajah 
that  they  (the  bailiffs)  entered  the  house, 
and  endeavoured  to  pass  into  the  zenana, 
or  women's  apartments." — J.  Mill,  Hist. 
iv.  294. 


1826.— "The  women  in  the 
their  impotent  rage,  flew  at  Captain  Brown, 
who  came  off  minus  a  considerable  quantity 
of  skin  from  his  face."— ToAa  Shipp,  iii.  49. 

1828.— "*  Thou  sayest  Tippoo's  treasures 
are  in  the  fort?'  *His  treasures  and  hl^ 
^tiqirift ;  I  may  even  be  able  to  secure  his 
person.'"  — *SVr  W,  Scott,  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter,  ch.  xii. 

ZEND,  ZENDAVESTA,  s.  Zend 
is  the  name  which  has  been  commonly 
applied,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
to  that  dialect  of  the  ancient  Iranian 
(or  Persian)  language  in  which  the 
A  vesta  or  Sacred  Books  of  Zorastrianisni 
or  the  old  Persian  religion  are  written. 
The  application  of  the  name  in  this 
way  was  quite  erroneous,  as  the  word 
Zand  when  used  alone  in  the  Parsi 
books  indicates  a  'commentary  or 
explanation,'  and  is  in  fact  applied 
only  to  some  Pahlavi  translation, 
commentary,  or  gloss.  If  the  name 
Zend  were  now  to  be  used  as  the 
designation  of  any  language  it  would 
more  justly  apply  to  the  Pahlavi  itself. 
At  the  same    time    Haug    thinks    it 
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probable  that  the  term  Zand  was 
ori^nallj  applied  to  a  commentary 
written  in  the  same  language  as  the 
Avesta  itself,  for  in  the  Pahlavi  trans- 
lations of  the  Yasna,  a  part  of  the 
Avesta,  where  the  scriptures  are  men- 
tioned, Avesta  and  Zend  are  coupled 
together,  as  of  equal  authority,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  by 
Zend  the  translator  meant  his  own 
work.  No  name  for  the  langu^e  of 
the  ancient  scriptures  has  been  &und 
in  the  Parsi  books ;  and  Avesta  itself 
has  been  adopted  by  scholars  in 
speaking  of  the  language.  The  frag- 
ments of  these  scriptures  are  written 
in  two  dialects  of  the  Eastern  Iranian, 
one,  the  more  ancient,  in  which  the 
Gdthas  or  hymns  are  written  ;  and  a 
1  iter  one  which  was  for  many  centuries 
the  spoken  and  written  language  of 
Bactna. 

The  word  Zand,  in  Hang's  view, 
may  be  referred  to  the  root  zan,  *to 
know  * ;  Skt  jnd,  Qr.  yvw,  Lat.  gno 
(as  in  agnosco,  cognosco),  so  that  its 
meaning  is  'knowledge.'  Prof.  J. 
Oppert,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 
it  with  old  Pers.  zanndoy  *  prayer.* 

Zendavesta  is  the  name  which  has 
been  by  Europeans  popularly  applied 
to  the  books  just  i^oken  of  as  the 
Avesta.  The  term  is  undoubtedly  an 
inversion,  as,  according  to  Haug,  "the 
Pahlavi  books  always  style  them 
Avistdk  va  Zand  (Avesta  and  Zend)" 
i.e,  the  Law  with  its  traditional  and 
authoritative  explanation.  Abastd,  in 
the  sense  of  law,  occurs  in  the  funeral 
inscription  of  Darius  at  Behistun  ;  and 
this  seems  now  the  most  generally 
accepted  origin  of  the  term  in  its 
application  to  the  Parsi  sacred  books. 
(Tnifl  is  not,  however,  the  explanation 
given  by  Haug.)  Thus,  ^Avesta  and 
Zend'  signify  together  'The  Law  and 
the  Commentary.' 

Tlie  Avesta  was  originally  much 
more  extensive  than  the  texts  which 
now  exist,  which  are  only  fragments. 
The  Parsi  tradition  is  that  there  were 
twenty -one  books  called  Na^  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  burnt  by 
Alexander  in  his  conquest  of  Persia ; 
possibly  true,  as  we  know  that 
Alexander  did  bum  the  palace  at 
Persepolia.  The  collection  of  frag- 
ments which  remains,  and  is  known  as 
the  Zend-avesta,  is  divided,  in  its  usual 
form,  into  two  parts.  I.  The  Avesta 
proi>erly  so  called,  containing  (a)  the  I 


Vmdidddj  a  compilation  of  religioiis 
laws  and  of  mythical  tales ;  (6)  the 
Vispirady  a  collection  of  litanies  for  the 
sacrifice ;  and  (e)  the  Yatna,  composed 
of  similar  litanies  and  of  5  hvmns  or 
Gdthas  in  an  old  dialect  *II.  The 
Khorda,  or  small,  Awsta,  composed  of 
short  prayers  for  recitatioa  by  the 
faithful  at  certain  moments  of  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
different  elements,  with  which  certaiii 
other  hymns  and  fragments  are  usually 
includea. 

The  term  Zendavesta,  though  used, 
as  we  see  below,  by  Lord  in  1630,  first 
became  familiar  in  Europe  through  the 
labours  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  and 
his  publication  of  1771.  [The  Zend- 
Avesta  has  now  been  translated  in  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East^  by  J.  Darmesteter, 
L.  H.  Mills ;  PaklavC  Texts,  by  E.  W. 
West.] 

c.  930.— "Zaradasht,  the  son  of  Asbiiiiiiii» 
.  .  .  had  brought  to  the  Persians  the  book 
al-BastUi  in  the  old  Fanl  ton^e.  He 
ntve  a  oommentary  on  this,  which  is  the 
Zand,  and  to  this  oommentiurT  yet  another 
explanation  which  was  called  Faimiil  .  .  ."* 
— i^o^'&ii,  ii.  167.    [See  Haug,  JStmys,  p.  11.] 

c.  1080.— "The  chronology  of  this  same 
past,  but  in  a  different  shape,  I  have  abo 
found  in  the  book  of  Hamza  ben  Alhnsain 
Alisfah&ni,  which  he  calls  *Ch7imolooy  of 
great  nations  qf  the  past  OMd  presmL,  Urn 
says  that  he  has  endeaToured  to  oorreet  his 
account  b^  means  of  the  AbaAt&,  which  is 
the  religious  code  (of  the  Zoroastnana^ 
Therefore  I  have  tninsferred  it  into  this 
place  of  my  book." — Ai-BiHtnt^  Ckronalogy 
of  Ancient  Nations,  by  Saekau,  p.  112. 

p  "Afterwards  the  wife  gave  birth 
to  SIX  other  children,  the  names  of  whom 
are  known  in  the  ATasti."— /fruf.  p.  lOS. 

1630.— "Desirous  to  add  anything  to  the 
ingenious  that  the  opportunities  of  my 
Travayle  might  conferro  rpon  mee,  I  ioynea 
myselfe  with  one  of  their  Church  moi 
called  their  Daroo,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  Partee,  whose  long  imployment  in 
the  Companies  Senrioe,  had  brought  him  to 
mediocrity  in  the  Enflisk  tongue,  azul  whose 
familiarity  with  me,  inclined  him  to  farther 
my  inquiries:  I  gained  the  knowledge  ni 
what  hereafter  I  shall  deliTer  as  it  was 
compiled  in  a  booke  writ  in  the  Persiaa 
Characters  containing  their  Scripturss,  and 
in  their  own  language  called  their  ZVN- 
DAVASTAW."— Loni,  TU  Religion  o/  Ukc 
Persees,  The  Proeme, 

[c.  1690.—"  Being  past  the  Element  of  Fira 
and  the  highest  Orbs  (as  saith  their  ISirila- 
yartaio)  .  .  ,"—Sir  T,  fferhert,  2nd  ad. 
1677,  p.  64.] 

1658.— "Les  ottomans  appellent  gwamrts 
▼ne  seote  de  Payens  que  nous  oonnoissoos 
sous  le  nom  d'adorateurs  du  feo,  les  Per* 
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EO.na  sous  celuy  d* AUchptretj  et  les  Indou 
sous  celuy  de  Parsi,  terme  dont  ils  so 
nommfit  eux-mesmes.  ...  lis  ont  leur 
Saincte  Escritare  ou  ZandenastayT,  en  deux 
▼olumes  compofl^e  par  vn  nommtf  24ertosi, 
conduit  par  vn  Ange  nomm^  Abraham  ou 
plus-tost  Bahaman  Ymshauspan.  .  .  ." — Dt 
ia  Boullaye-le-Oovz,  ed.  1657,  pp.  200-201. 

1700.— "SuoitaqueLibro(Zerdusht)  .  .  . 
^Hum  affixit  specialem  Titulum  Zend,  seu 
Alias  ZendavesUL ;  vulgus  sonat  Zund  et 
Zundavcutaw,  Ita  ut  quamvis  illud  ejus 
Opus  yariis  Tomis,  sub  distinctis  etiam 
nominibus,  constet,  tamen  quidvis  ex  dic- 
torum  Toraorum  quoyis,  satis  proprib  et 
legitimb  citari  poseit,  sub  dicto  generali 
nomine,  utpote  quod,  hac  ratione,  in  operum 
<eju8  complezu  seu  Syntagmate  contineri 
intelligatar.  .  .  .  Est  autem  Zend  nomen 
Arabicnm :  et  Zendavesti  conflatum  est  ex 
auperaddito  nomine  Hebraeo  -  ChaldaicOj 
£»hta,  i.e.  ignis,  unde  Effria  .  .  .  supra 
dicto  nomine  Zend  apud  Arabes,  significatur 
Jgniarium  seu  Focile.  .  .  .  Cum  itaque 
nomine  Zend  significetur  Igniarium^  et  Zen- 
davestA  Igniarium  et  Igni*"  &c. —  T.  Hyde, 
ffist.  Mel.  Vet.  Persarum  eoritmoue,  Mtworum^ 
cap.  XXV.,  ed.  Oxon.  1760,  pp.  o35-33o. 

1771.  —  '*  Persuade  que  les  usages  mo- 
demes  de  TAsie  doivent  lour  origme  aux 
Peuples  et  aux  Religions  aui  I'ont  sub- 
iugu^e,  je  me  suis  propose  d'^tudier  dans 
les  sources  Tancienne  Th^ologie  des  Nations 
habitudes  dans  les  Contr^es  immenses  qui 
fiont  k  TEst  de  I'Euphrate,  et  de  consulter 
sur  leur  Histoire.  les  livres  originaux.  Ce 
nian  m'a  en^ag^  a  remonter  aux  Monumens 
les  plus  anciens.  Je  les  ai  trouv^  de  deux 
«specee :  les  premiers  ^rits  en  Samskretan  ; 
«e  sont  les  vedeSf  Livres  sacr^s  des  Pays, 
qui  de  I'lndua  s'^tendent  aux  fronti^res  de  la 
Chine :  les  seconds  Merits  en  Zend,  ancienne 
Langue  du  Nord  de  la  Perse ;  c'est  le  Zend 
Aveeta,  qui  passe  pour  avoir  ^t^  la  Loi  des 
Contr^s  bom^es  par  TEunhrate,  le  Oaucase, 
rOxus,  et  la  mer  des  Indes." — Anquetil  du 
Perron^  Zend-Avetta^  (hivrage  de  Zoroattre — 
Document  PrSltminairetf  p.  iii. 

„  "Dans  deux  cens  ans,  quand  les 
Langues  Zend  et  Pehlvie  (Pahlavi)  seront 
devenues  en  Europe  famili^res  aux  S^avans, 
on  pourra,  en  rectifiant  les  endroits  oh  je 
me  serai  tromp^,  douner  une  Traduction 
plus  exacte  du  Zend-Avesta,  et  ci  ce  que 
je  dis  ici  excitant  I'^mulation,  avance  le 
terme  que  je  viens  de  fixer,  mos  fautes 
m'auront  conduit  au  but  ^ue  je  me  suis 
propose  "—/6trf.  Preface,  xvii. 

1884. — "The  supposition  that  some  of  the 
"books  were  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
is  contained  in  the  introductory  chapter  of 
the  Pehlevi  Viraf-NartiOy  a  book  written  in 
the  Sassanian  times,  about  the  6th  or  7tb 
century,  and  in  which  the  event  is  thus 
■chronicled:— *  The  wicked,  accursed  Guna 
Mino  (the  evil  spirit),  in  order  to  make  the 
people  sceptical  about  their  religion,  insti- 
gated the  accursed  Alexiedar  (Alexander) 
the  Ruman,  the  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  to 
<»rry  war  and  hardships  to  the  country  of 
Iran  (Persia).     He  killed  the  monarch  of 


Iran,  and  destroyed  and  made  desolate  the 
royal  court.  And  this  religion,  that  is,  all 
the  books  of  Avesta  and  Zend,  written 
with  gold  ink  upon  prepared  cow-skins, 
was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  Stakhar 
(Istakhar  or  Persepolis)  of  Papak.  The 
accursed,  wretched,  wicked  Atkmogh  (de« 
stroyer  of  the  pious),  Alexiedar  the  evil- 
doer, took  them  (the  books)  out  and  burnt 
them." — Dotahhax  Framji.  n,  of  the  Potm^ 
ii.  158-159. 

ZEBBAFT,  s.  Gold-brocade,  Pers. 
zar^  *gold,'  hafl^  'woven.' 

E900.— "Kamkwabe,  or  kimkhwabs  (Kin- 
),  are  also  known  as  zar-baft  (gold- 
woven),  and  mushajjar  (having  patterns)." 
—YusdfAli,  Mon.  on  Silk  Fabrics,  86.] 

ZILLAH,  s.  This  word  is  properly 
Ar.  (in  Indian  pron.)  fi7a,  *a  rib,' 
thence  'a  side,'  a  district.  It  is  the 
technical  name  for  the  administrative 
districts  into  which  British  India  ia 
divided,  each  of  which  has  in  the  older 
provinces  a  Collector,  or  Collector  and 
Magistrate  combined,  a  Sessions  Judge, 
&c.,  and  in  the  newer  provinces,  such 
as  the  Punjab  and  B.  Burma,  a  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.— "With  respect  to  the  Talook- 
darrjTB  and  inconsiaerable  ZeminduryB, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Huzzoor  (Hnzoor) 
Zilahs  or  Districts  which  paid  their  rents 
immediately  to  the  General  Cntdheriy  at 
Moorshedabad.  .  .  ." — W.  Hastings,  in 
Hunter,  Annals  of  Bengal,  4th  ed.,  888. J 

1817.— *' In  each  district,  that  is  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  each  Zillah  .  .  . 
a  Zillah  Court  was  established."— ift7/'< 
Hut.  V.  422. 

ZINGABI,  n.p.  This  is  of  course 
not  Anglo-Indian,  but  the  name  applied 
in  ^Tirious  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
various  modifications,  zincan,  zingani, 
zincalij  chingari,  zigeunerj  &c.,  to  the 
gypsies. 

Various  suggestions  as  to  its  deriva- 
tion have  been  made  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  of  Indian  origin.  Borrow 
has  explained  the  word  as  *a  person 
of  mixt  blood,'  deriving  it  from  the 
Skt.  sankara,  *made  up.*  It  is  true 
that  varna  sankara  is  iiised  for  an  ad- 
mixture of  castes  and  races  {e.g.  in 
Bhdgavad  (?«d,  i.  41,  &c.),  but  it  is 
not  the  name  of  any  caste,  nor  would 
people  to  whom  such  an  opprobrious 
epithet  had  been  applied  be  likely  to 
carry  it  with  them  to  distant  lands. 
A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Beview  once 
suggested  the  Pers.  snngar,  'a  saddler.' 
Not  at  all   probable.     In  Sleeman's 
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Barruueeana  or  Vocabulary  of  the 
peculiar  Language  used  by  the  Thugs 
(Calcutta,  1836X  p.  85,  we  find : 

"Ghingaree,  a  elaas  of  Multani  Thugs, 
sometimes  called  iVaijb,  of  the  Mussulman 
faith.  They  proceed  on  their  expeditions 
in  the  character  of  Brinjaras,  with  cows 
and  bullocks  laden  with  merchandize,  which 
they  expose  for  aale  at  their  enoamDmcnts, 
and  thereby  attract  their  Tictima.  lliey  use 
the  rope  of  their  bullocks  instead  of  the 
roowuU  in  strangling.  They  are  an  ancient 
tribe  of  Thugs,  and  take  their  wives  and 
children  on  their  expeditions." 

[These  are  the  Changars  of  whom 
Mr.  Ibbetson  {Panjab  Ethnog,  308) 
gives  an  account.  A  full  description 
of  them  has  been  given  by  Dr.  G.  W. 
Leitner  {A  Sketch  of  the  Changars  and  of 
tlieir  Dialect^  Lahore,  1880),  in  which 
he  shows  reason  to  doubt  any  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  Zin^ri.] 
De  Qoeje  {Contributions  to  the  Htst,  of 
the  Gypsies)  regards  that  people  as  the 
Indian  Zott  (t.e,  Jatt  of  Sind).  He 
suggests  as  possible  origins  of  the  name 
tirst  shikdrl  (see  SHIKAREEX  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Pers.  changi,  *  harper,*  from  which  a 
plural  changdn  actually  occurs  in 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  iii.  730,  note  22. 

S These  are  the  Al-Jink,  male  dancers 
see  Burton,  Ar,  Nights,  viii.  18).] 

If  the  name  is  to  be  derivea  from 
India,  the  term  in  Sleeman's  Vocabu- 
lary seems  a  more  probable  origin  than 
the  others  mentioned  here.  Sut  is  it 
not  more  likely  that  zingari,  like  Gipsy 
and  Bohemian,  would  be  a  name  given 
cib  extra  on  their  appearing  in  the 
West,  and  not  carried  with  them  from 
Asia? 

ZIBBAD,  n.p.  Pers.  zir-bad,  *  below 
the  wind,'  i.e.  leeward.  This  is  a  phrase 
derived  from  nautical  use,  and  applied 
to  the  countries  eastward  of  India.  It 
appears  to  be  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  S.W.  Monsoon.  Thus  by  the 
extracts  from  the  Mohit  or  *  Ocean'  of 
Sidi  'Ali  Kapudan  (1554),  translated 
by  Joseph  V.  Hammer  in  the  Joum. 
As,  Soc.  Bengal,  we  find  that  one  chapter 
(unfortunately  not  given)  treats  "Of 
the  Indian  Islands  above  and  below 
the  wind."  The  islands  "above  the 
wind"  were  probably  Ceylon,  the 
Maldives,  Socotra,  &c.,  but  we  find 
no  extract  with  precise  indication  of 
them.  We  find  however  indicated  as 
the  "  tracts  situated  below  the  wind " 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Bengal, 


Martaban,  Pegu.  The  phrase  is  one 
which  naturtuly  acquires  a  specific- 
meaning  among  sea-faring  folk,  of 
which  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  of 
the  W.  Indies.  But  probably  it  was 
adopted  from  the  Malays,  who  make 
use  of  the  same  nomenclature,  as  the 
quotations  show. 

1442.— '* The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coasts 
arrive  here  (at  Ormoz)  from  the  countries 
of  Tchin,  Java,  Bengal,  the  cities  of  Sr- 
bad." — AbdarrazzdJt,  in  India  in  (he  J^Vtk 
Cent.Q. 

1553.—".  .  .  Before  the  foundation  of 
Malaca,  in  this  Cingapora  .  .  .  met  all  th<» 
navigators  of  the  seas  to  the  West  of  India 
and  of  those  to  the  East  of  it,  which  last 
embrace  the  regions  of  Siam,  China,  Cho- 
ampa,  Camboja,  and  the  many  tbooaand 
islands  that  lie  in  that  Orient.  And  these 
two  (quarters  the  natives  of  the  land  dis- 
tinguish as  Dybananguim  {di-hdwa-aKgln) 
and  Atas  Anguim  {dttu-anglti)  which  are  as 
much  as  to  sav  *  below  the  winda'  and 
^ above  the  vnnas^'  below  being  West  and 
above  East." — Ban-ot,  Dec.  II.  Lav.  vi.  cap.  i. 
In  this  passage  De  Barros  goes  unusual I3' 
astray,  for  the  use  of  the  Mahiy  expressions 
which  he  quotes,  hatea-angin  (or  ai-hawait\ 
'below  the  wiiid,'  and  dUu  (or  di-iki*u\ 
angxn^  'above  the  wind,*  is  just  the  reverse 
of  his  explanation,  the  former  meaning  the 
east,  and  the  latter  the  west  (see  below). 

c.  1590.— "iTaMn^oX-  (see  CALAMBAK) 
is  the  wood  of  a  tree  brought  from  Zirb4iL 
(?) " — AlTi,  i.  81.  A  mistaken  explanation 
is  given  in  the  foot-note  from  a  native 
auuiority,  but  this  is  corrected  by  Prtrf. 
Blochmann  at  p.  616. 

1726. — ''The  Malayers  ara  also  oommoaly 
called  Orang  di  Bawah  Angin,  or  'people 
beneatii  the  wind,'  otherwise  Baatferfinof, 
as  those  of  the  West,  and  particularly  the 
Arabs,  are  called  Orang  Atas  Angia,  or 
*people  above  the  wind,'  and  known  as 
Westerlings."- Kofen<?>»,  v.  310. 

„  "The  land  of  the  Peninsula,  &e., 
was  called  bv  the  geographers  ZiartMUUl, 
meaning  in  Persian  'beneath  the  wind.*** 
—Jbid.  817. 

1856.— "There  is  a  peculiar  idiom  of  the 
Malay  language,  connected  with  the  mon- 
soons. .  .  .  Toe  Malays  call  all  ooontries 
west  of  their  own  'countries  above  the, 
wind,'  and  their  own  and  all  countries  east 
of  it  *  countries  below  the  wind.'  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  admits  of  no  ex- 
plimation,  unless  it  have  reference  to  the 
most  important  of  the  two  monsoons,  the 
western,  that  which  brought  to  the  Ma- 
layan countries  the  traders  of  India.*' — 
Oruicfurd'a  Deac,  Diet.  288. 

ZOBO,   ZHOBO,  DSOMO,  &c,  s. 

Names  used  in  the  semi-Tibetan  tracts 
of  the  Himalaya  for  hybrids  between 
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the  yak  bull  and  the  ordinary  hill 
cow,  much  used  in  transport  ana  agri- 
culture. See  quotation  under  ZEBU. 
The  following  are  the  connected  Tibetan 
terms,  according  to  Jaeschke's  Diet, 
(p.  463) :  "  mdzo^  a  mongrel  bred  of 
Yak  bull  and  common  cow  ;  bri-mdzo, 
a  mongrel  bred  of  conmion  bull  and 
yak  cow  ;  mdzopo,  a  male  ;  mdzo-mo, 
a  female  animal  of  the  kind,  both 
valued  as  domestic  cattle.*'  [Writing 
of  the  Lower  Himalaya,  Mr.  Atkinson 
says  :  "  When  the  sire  is  a  yak  and  the 
dam  a  hill  cow,  the  hybrid  is  called 
Jubn;  when  the  parentage  is  reversed, 
the  produce  is  called  garjo.  The  jubu 
is  found  more  valuable  than  the  other 
hybrid  or  than  either  of  the  pure 
stocks"  {Himalayan  Gazetteer,  ii.  38). 
Also  see  Atn,  ed.  Jarrett,  ii.  350.] 

1298.  —  "There  are  wild  cattle  in  that 
country  almost  as  big  as  elephants,  splendid 
creatures,  covered  everywhere  but  in  the 
back  with  shaggy  hair  a  good  four  palms 
long.  They  are  partly  black,  partly  white, 
and  really  wonderfully  fine  creatures,  and 
the  hair  or  wool  is  extremely  fine  and  white, 
finer  and  whiter  than  silk.  Messer  Marco 
brought  some  to  Venice  as  a  great  curiosity, 
and  so  it  was  reckoned  by  those  who  saw  it. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  them  tame,  which 
have  been  caught  young.  They  also  cross 
these  with  the  common  cow,  and  the  cattle 
from  this  cross  are  wonderful  beasts,  and 
better  for  work  than  other  animals.  These 
the  people  use  commonly  for  burden  and 
general  work,  and  in  the  plough  as  well ; 
and  at  the  latter  they  will  do  twice  as 
much  work  as  any  other  cattle,  being  such 
very  strong  beasts." — Marco  Polo^  Bk.  i. 
ch.  57. 

1854. — "The  Zobo,  or  cross  between  the 
yak  and  the  hill-cow  (much  resembling 
the  English  cow)  is  but  rarely  seen  in 
these  mountains  (Sikkim),  though  common 
in  the  N.W.  Himalaya."  —  Hooker's  Him, 
Journals,  2d  ed.  i.  208. 

[1871.— "The  plough  in  Lahoul  ...  is 
worked  by  a  pair  of  &0B  (hybrids  between 
the  cow  and  yak)." — Harcovrty  Htm,  IHstt 
o/Kooloo,  Lahoul,  and  Spiti,  180. 

[1875. — "Ploughing  is  done  chiefly  with 
the  hybrid  of  the  vak  bull  and  the  common 
cow ;  this  they  call  lo  if  male  and  lomo  if 
female." — JJrew,  Jummoo  and  Ku»hmir,  246.] 

ZOUAVE,  s.  This  moiem  French 
term  is  applied  to  certain  regiments 
of  light  infantry  in  a  auasi-Oriental 
costume,  recruited  originally  in  Algeria, 
and  from  various  races,  but  now  only 
consisting  of  Frenchmen.  The  name 
Ziiawa,  Zouaoua  was,  according  to 
Littrd,  that  of  a  Kabyle  tribe  of  the 


Juriura    which    furnished    the    first 
soldiers  so  called. 

[ZUBT,  ZUBTEE,  adj.  and  s.  of 
which  the  corrupted  forms  are  JUB- 
T£E,JnPT££.  Ar.fa6?,lit. 'keeping, 
yarding,'  but  more  generally  in  India, 
m  the  sense  of  *  seizure,  confiscation.' 
In  the  Am  it  is  used  in  the  sense 
which  is  still  in  use  in  the  N.W.  P., 
*  cash  rents  on  the  more  valuable  crops, 
such  as  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  etc.,  in 
those  districts  where  rents  in  kind  are 
generally  paid.' 

[c.  1590.— "Of  these  Parganahs,  138  pay 
revenue    in   cash    from   crops   changed  at 

rial  rates  (in   orig.   jaWl)."  —  Aln,   ed. 
•et,  ii.  153. 

[1813.— "Zobt .  .  .  restraint,  confiscation, 
sequestration.  Zebty.  Relating  to  restraint 
or  confiscation ;  what  has  been  confiscated. 
.  .  .  Ijands  resumed  by  Jaffier  Khan  which 
had  been  appropriated  in  Jaghire  (see 
JAOHEEB).'— Glossary  to  Fifth  Rep<yrt. 

[1851.  —  "You  put  down  one  hundred 
rupees.  If  the  water  of  your  land  does  not 
come  .  .  .  then  my  money  shall  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  Sahib.  If  it  does  then  your 
money  shall  be  snpt  (confiscated)."  — 
Edioarde»,  A  Year  on  t/ie  Punjab  Frontier, 
i.  278.] 

ZUMBOOBUGE,  s.  Ar.  Turk. 
Pers.  zamhurak  (spelt  zanburak),  a 
small  gun  or  swivel  usually  carried  on 
a  camel,  and  mounted  on  a  saddle  ; — 
a  falconet.  [See  a  drawing  in  R. 
Kipling's  Beast  atid  Man  in  Inaia,  265.1 
It  was,  however,  before  the  use  of 
gunpowder  came  in,  the  name  applied 
sometimes  to  a  cross-bow,  and  some- 
times to  the  quarrel  or  bolt  shot  from 
such  a  weapon.  The  word  is  in  form 
a  Turkish  diminutive  from  Ar.  zam- 
bur,  *  a  hornet ' ;  much  as  *  musket  * 
comes  from  mosquetta.  Quatrem^re 
thinks  the  name  was  given  from  the 
twang  of  the  cross-lx)w  at  the  moment 
of  discharge  (see  H.  des  Mongols,  285-6  ; 
see  also  Dozy,  Suppt.  s.v.).  This  older 
meaning  is  the  subject  of  our  first 
quotation : 

1848. — "  Lea  ^rivains  arabes  qui  ont  traits 
des  guerres  des  croisades,  donnent  k  I'arba- 
16te,  telle  que  I'employait  les  chr^tiens,  le 
nom  de  lenboiirek.  La  premiere  fois  qu'ils 
en  font  mention,  c'est  en  parlant  du  sibge 
de  Tyr  par  Saladin  en  1187.  .  .  .  Suivant 
lliistorien  des  patriarches  d'Alexandrie,  le 
lenbonrek  ^tait  une  fl6che  de  I'^paisseur  du 
pouce,  de  la  longueur  d'une  coudee,  qui 
avait  quatre  faces  .  .  .  il  traversait  quel- 
que  fois  au  m6me  coup  deux  hommes  places 
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TuD  derri^  I'autre.  .  .  .  Lea  musulnums 
paraiasent  n'avoir  fait  usage  ^u'assez  tard 
du  Mnboorek.  Dj^mal  •  Eddm  est.  It  ma 
•coanaiaaance,  le  premier  ^rivain  arabe  qui, 
4Boiia  la  date  643  (1246  de  J.C.),  cite  cette 
Armeoommeaervantaax  euerriera  de  I'lala- 
miame ;  c'eat  k  propos  du  si^^e  d'Ascalon 
par  le  sultan  d'Egypte.  .  .  .  Sfais  bientdt 
I'uaage  du  lenboorek  deWnt  oommun  en 
Orient^  et  dans  la  auite  dea  Turks  ottomans 
«ntretmrent  dans  leurs  arm^  un  corps  de 
«oIdats  appel^  lenbonrskdjiB.  Maintenant 
.  .  .  ce  mot  a  tout  k  fait  change  d'aocep- 
tion,  et  Ton  donne  en  Pene  le  nom  de  mi- 
bourttk  k  une  petite  pi^ce  d'artillerie  l^^re." 
— Reinavd,  De  VArt  Militairt  ckez  let  Arabet 
<iu  moyen  age,  Joutr.  At..  Ser.  IV.,  torn, 
xii.  211-213. 

1707.— "Prince  Bed^  Bakht  ...  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  many  of  his 
followers  also  fell.  .  .  .  His  younger  brother 
W£iij6h  was  killed  by  a  ball  from  a  BU 
htanJL.^'-KM/i  Khdn,  in  £ilwi,  vii.  398. 

c.  1764.— "Mirza  Nedjef  Qhan,  who  was 
preceded  by  some  ZemberMS,  ordered  that 
kind  of  artillery  to  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  water  and  to  fire  on  the  eminence." — 
JSeir  Mutaqherinf  iii.  250. 

1825.— "The  reign  of  Futeh  Allee  Shah 


has  been  far  from  remarkable  for  its  mili- 
tary splendour.  ...  He  has  rarely  been 
exposed  to  danger  in  action,  but^  early  in  his 
reign  ...  he  appeared  in  the  field,  .  .  . 
till  at  last  one  or  two  shots  from  mmboo- 
rneki  dropping  among  them,  he  fell  from 
his  horse  in  a  swoon  of  terror.  .  .  ."—J.  B. 
Frater,  Joumeu  into  Khorat&n  in  1821-2^ 
pp.  197-8. 

[1829.  — "He  had  no  cannon;  bat  was 
furnished  with  a  description  of  ordnance, 
or  BwiveLs,  caUed  ramboorak,  which  were 
mounted  on  camels  ;  and  which,  thoo^  use- 
ful in  action,  could  make  no  impresaioa  on 
the  lightest  walls.  .  .  ."— J/oZco/m,  JET.  of 
Fertia,  i.  419.] 

1846.— "So  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon, 
musquetry,  and  xambooraki,  kept  up  by 
the  Khalsa  troo]»,  that  it  seemed  for  some 
moments  impossible  that  the  entrenchments 
could  be  won  under  it." — Sir  Hugh  Gongk't 
detp.  on  ike  Battle  of  Sobnwn,  dd.  Feb  13. 

„  "The  flank  in  question  (at  Su- 
braon)  was  mainly  guarded  by  a  line  of 
two  hundred  'xnmboonikB,'  or  falconets; 
but  it  derived  some  support  from  a  salient 
battery,  and  from  the  heavy  guns  retained 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river." — Citn- 
ningkam'tb.  of  the  Siihty  322. 
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Adam  s  Apple,  4a 
Adao,  39a;  Adapol, 

Adathay,  Adati,  46, 
706a 

Adawlut,  46,  66,  512a 

Addati,  46 

Adelham,  432a,  6286 
779a 

Adhiflriri,  AdhikSri, 
AdicariOj  Adigaar, 
7a;  Adigar,  Adi- 
ffare8,66,7a,686a; 
Adikar,  7a 


Adjutant,  7a,   2896, 

6946,  849a 
Admiral,  18a 
Aduano,  3106 
Ady,  1766 
iEde,  3366,  6306 
Affanan,  Affion,  6416 
Affiore,  780a 
Afghan,  76;  Afghaun, 

Afranjah,  353a 
Africo,  86 

A-fu-yung,  641a  w^ 
Agal-wood,  336a 
Agam,  86 
Agar,  336a 
Agar-agar,  86 
Ag-bot,  9a 
Agdaun,  86 
Ageagayes,  39a 
Agenas,  9a 
Ag-g5ri,  86 
Agin-boat.  9a 
Agla-wood,  3356 
Agomia,  4686 
Agramnso,  6466 
Aguacat,    Aguacata, 

Aguacate,  15a,  6 
Agmla,3356 
Agun-boat,  9a 
Agwan,  8a 
Agy,  409a 
Ahadi,  4086 
Ahsbaro,  136a,  345a 
A^ucaU,  156 
Ajnas,  9a 
Ak,  9a,  593a        . 
Akalee,  Aka]i,  90^^, 

216a 
Akaok-wun,  972a 
Akee,  4396      ^ 
Aky&b,  96 
Ala-blaze-pan,  10a 
Alacatijven,  116 
Alacha,  Alachah, 

13a,  6 
Alacre,  500a 
Alaffarto,  14a 
Alaias,  Alajah,  136,  a 
Albabo,  43a 
Albacore,  10a 
Albatros,   Albatroae, 

11a;  Albatross,  106 
Albecato,  15a 


Albetrosse,  11a 
Albicore,  106 
Albatross,  11a 
Albooore,  10a 
Alcara,  430a 
Alcatief,  Alcatif,  Al- 

catifa,   Alcatifada 

Alcatiffa,  116 
Alcatrarce,   Alcat- 

rarsa,  Alcatrand, 

Alcatraz,  106,  11a 
Alchah,  13a,  6,  57a 
Alchore,  4096 
Aloorana,  116 
Alcove,  116 
Aldea,    Ald^e,    12a, 

379a 
Alefante,  3416 
Alegie,  116 
Aleppee,  12a 
Alfandega,        3676  ; 

Alfandica,     Alfan- 

diga,    Alfandigue, 

12a,  6 
Alfange,  4106 
Algarre,  595a 
Algatrosse,  11a 
Alguada,  126 
Alhamel,  4296 
Aligarto,   Aligata, 

14a,  6 
Alighol,  156 
Aliofar,  Aljofre,  126, 

Allachos,  136 
Allahabad,  126,  7296 
Allajar,  136 
Allasakatrino,  166 
Alleegole,  156 
AUegator,  146 
Alle&,  136 ;  Alle^ 

46 ;  AUeja,  AUejah, 

13a,  706a 
Alliballi,  706a 
Allibannee,  706a 
Alligator,  136 ;  -pear, 

146 ;  Alligatur,  146 
Alliza,  136 
Allowai,  166 
Allygole,  Allygool, 

Almadia,     156,     14a 

1756,323a 
Almanack,  16a 


Almar,  Almarie,  16a 
Almazem.  536a 
Aimer,  Almirah,  16a 
Almocaden,  569a 
Almyra,  16a 
Alongshore  wind, 

blSa 
Aloes,    16a,   3356; 

-wood,  166 
Aloo,  -Bokhara,  166 
Alpeen,  17a 
Alroch,  706a 
Alsukkar,  864a 
Altare,  416 
Alva,  4296 
Alxofar,  126,  174a 
Amaal,  4296 
Amacfui,   Amacao, 

Amacau,   527a, 

578a,  8126 
Amaco,  21a 
Amadabat,   Ama- 

dava,  Amadavad, 

Amadavat,  416 
Amah,  17a 
Amakau,  527a 
Amal,  4296 
Amangue,  5546 
Amaree,  17a 
Amauco,  206 
Amaury,  17a 
Amba,  554a 
Ambaree,   Amb^ri, 

Ambarreh,  17a 
Ambarreh,  176 
Amboyna,  176 
Arobun,  176  ^ 
Amburan,  554a 
Ambweno,  176 
Ameen,  176 
Ameer,  176 
AmfiSo,   Amfion, 

284a,  641a,  6 
Amidavad,  416 
'Amil,  56;  Amildar, 

406 
Amin,  176 
Amir,    Amirau, 

Amirra,  18a,  974a 
Ammaraw,  6376 
Ammiraglio,  186 
Amoca,    21a  ;     Am- 

ochhi.  206;  Amock, 

216,  6416 ;  Amoco, 
987 
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216;   Amok,  22a; 

Arack,  366 

Assegai,       Assegay, 

Babi-rouflsa,  Babi- 

A  Moqua.  216 
Amostra,  605a 
Amouohi,  196;   Am- 

Aiackan,  346 
Aracke,  366 

89a,  386 
Assi,  4a 

msa,  436, 622a,  4U 
Bable,446 
&boo,44a 

Araine,  4116 

Asswar,     8576;    As- 

ouoo,     196,     206  ; 

'Arak,     36a;     Arak 

wary,  858a 
Ata,  W7a 

Babool,  446,  108a 

Amouki,  216 ;  Am- 
ouque,  196 

Punch,  8296 

Baboon,  46a 

Arakan,  34a 

Atambor,  914a 

Babool,  446 

Amoy,  186     ^ 

Arandella,  7706 

Atap,  39a 

Babs,486 

Amovo,  21rt 
Amstaom,  186 

Arangkaio,  6446 
ArboTTriste,  346 

Atarin,  647a 
Atchaar,  Atchar,  36 

Babul,  46a 
Baby-Rouasa,  44a 

A  Muck,  186:  Amuoo, 

Arbre  des  Banianes, 

Atlas,     Atlass,    896, 

Baca,  74a 

196 

656 

7976,  68a 

Bacace,  616 

Amuldar,  406 

Aroha,  856 

Atoll,  AtoIIon,  40a 

Bavaim,706 

Anacandaia,    Ana- 

Archin, 4a,  1046 

Atombor,  896 

Bacanor,   Bacanore, 

conda,    Anacondo, 

Arcot,85a 

'AttabI,      'Attablya, 

Bacanut,  456,  a  \ 

236,  a 

8616,  8876 

Bacas,  74a 

AnacTit.   306;   Anai- 
kat,dla 

oha,  Arequa,  Are- 

Attap,  896 

Baocam,  7946 

quies,  35f<,  6,  6896 
Arfiun,  641a 

Attar,  647a,  6 

Baocanoar,  466 

Anana,  276 ;  Ananaa, 

Attelap,  116 

Bacherkaunie,  825d 

25a ;  Ananat,  27a 

Argali,  76 

Attjar,  36 

Backar  baroche,  116fr 

•Anbft,  554a 

Argeelah,  76,  2896 

Atwen-wun,  972a 

Backdore,  456 

Anchediva,  28a 

Argell,    2286,    6186, 

Atzagay,  89a 

.fiacksee,  45^. 

Anda,  30a 

874a 

Aubrah,  706a 

Backshee,  1366 
Bacsheese,  1176 

Andaman,  Andeman, 

Aucheo,  421a 

Augan,  8a 
Au^6496 

Bac8i,186a 

6 

Argile,  6186 

Bada,  la,  6046 

Andol,  Andola,  An- 

Argill,  76 

Aumeen,  176 

^ts^^s^ 

dor,  Andora,  2606, 

Algol,  6396 

Aumil,  40a,  56,  7766  ; 

30a,  3136, 296, 181a, 

Awus  Pheasant,  36a, 

Aumildar,  406 

Badenj4a,  116a 

7406 

Aunneketchie,  706a 

Badgeer,   Badgir, 

Andrum,  30a 

Arian,  Ariya,  38a 

Aurata,  325a 

4&,6 

Anfiam,  Anfion,  6416 

Ariee.  960a 
Arkkti,  613a 

Aurat-dar,  756 

Badingfin,  116a 

Angamanain,  29(c 

Aurung,  406,  746a 

Badjoo,  Badjoo,  46^ 

Angediva,  286,  5476 

Arkhang,      Arkung, 

Autaar,  416 

Badur,496 

Angeli,  414a 

346 

Ava,406 

Bael,  47a 

Angelim,   Angelin, 

Armarium,  16a 

Avadavat,  41a 

BafFa,   Baffata,    Baf- 

Angelina,  Angely- 

Armesie,     Armosyn, 

Avaldar,   Avaldare, 

fatta,   Bafta,    Baf- 

wood,  30a,  6 

Armozeen,  6456 

413a,  473a 

tah,    47a,    6,    13^, 

Angengo.  306 
Anbay,  186 
Anib,  31a 

Armuza,  6466 

AvastA,  9826 

2556,  8766,  706a 

Arobel,  770a 

Avatar,  416,  71a 

Bagada,46a 

Aron  Caie,  645a 

Average,  42a 

-Bagalat^516,  6286 

Aniba,  554a 

Arquam,  34<i 

Avildar,  418a 

Anient,  306 

Arrabi,  Armbin,  336 

Avocada,   Avocado, 

BaggaJa,  1206.  1236 

Anil,   Anile,   31a, 
516a,  6416 

Arracan,       Arracfto, 

Avocat,   Avocato, 

S4a,6 
Arrack,  36a 

Avogato,  15a,  6 

Anjadwa,    Anjediva, 

29a,  28a,  82a 
Anjengo,   Anjinga, 

Awadh,  6476 

BagiUah,3156 

Arrah,  706a 
Arrakaon,  846 

Awatar,  42a 
.Ayah,  42a 

Bagnan,   Bagnani, 

306 

Arrankayo,  645a 

Ayconda,  6176 

Bagoldaf,  91a 

Anna,  316 

Arratel,  6906,  808a 

Ayodhya,  Ayuthia, 

Bagou,6836 

Annabatchi,  706a 

Arreca,  356 

^»  "^^ 

Baguettes  k  tambour^ 

Annicut,  31a 

Ars,  9596 

3276 

Annippa,  627a 

Arsenal,  37a 

Azagaia,    Azagay, 

Bahaar,  9186 

Annoe,  32a 

Art,  European,  37o 

A^/r^*'^* 

Bahadar,  436 

Anseam,  834a;   An- 

Artichoke,  376 

Bab^ur,    Bahadurc, 

eyane,  544a 

Arundee,  581a 

Azar,  501a 

496,60a 

Ant,  White,  32a 

Arundel,    Arundela, 

Azen,  698a 

Bahar,  Bahare,   \1K 

Anvtf,  4la 

7706 

Azin,  6886 

48a 

AnyU.  31a 
Anzediva,  286 

Aryan,  876 

Azo,  Azoo,  2476 

Bahar,  248a 

Arym,  6386 

Bahaudoor,   Bahau* 

Ap,  Apa,  Apo,  Apen, 

Arzdest,  3446,  9596 ; 

dur,    Bafaawder, 

426a 

Arzee,      Arzoasht, 

60a,  486 

Aphion,  6416 
Apll,  316 

960a 

Baar,48a 

Bah-Booh,  44a 

Asagaye,  89a 

Baba,426 

Bahirwutteea,  {>0a 

Apollo  Bundar, 

'Asham,  886 

Babachy,  1006 
Baba  Ghor,   Bab&. 

Bahman,  132a 

Bunder,  326,  336; 

Ashrafee,       Ashrafi, 

Bahnlch,  1166 

-Green,  33a 

886 

ghurl,  Babogooree, 

Baignan,64a 

Aprecock,  Apricock, 

Apricot,  336 
Arab,  336 

Asion,  884ii 

BaSree,  Baikri,  502^, 

A-smoke,  828a 

Babare,  101a 

69a 

Assagayen,  89a 

Babb.  Babbs,  Babe, 

BaOadeira,  75a 

Arac.  366 
Arack,  506a 

Assam,  886 

48a 

Baflo,  968a 

Assamani,  3766 

Baber,  486 

BaTn,  109a 

INDEX. 
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Baingan        bilftyatl, 

94a 
Bair,  776 
Bairam,   Bairami, 

Bairamlyah,     82a, 

816 
BaiansSr,  616 
Ba^oo,  466 
Baira,  Bajree,  Bajru, 

606,  482a 
Baiii,  466,  47a 
Baka  kanah,  51a 
Bak&r,  8606 
Bakchis,   Bakhshi, 

135a 
B&kir-khanI,  506 
Bakkil,  117a 
Bakr,  8606 
Baksariyah,  136a 
Bakshi,  Baksi    135a, 

6,136a 
Balace,  526 
Balachaun,   BallC- 

chong,  51a 
Baladine,  75a 
Balogate,     Bakgatt, 

B^agatta,      Bala- 

fatte,  Bala  Ghaut, 
la,  6.  8016,  36da 
Balakhsh,  52a 
Balaser,  Balasor,  6a- 

laaore,    52a,    516, 

477a 
Balaas,  Balassi,  52a 
Balaum,  536 
Balax,  52a 
Bolcon,  Balcone,  Bal- 

ooni,  Balcony,  526, 

53a 
Bale,  968a 
Balet,  52a 
Balgu,  184a 
BAi,  Balie,  663a 
Baligaot,  516 
Ballace,  52a 
Ballachong,  51a 
Balladeira,  75a 
Ball-a-gat,  Ballagate, 

Balla-Gaut,  516 
Ballaaore,  52a 
Ballast,  Ballayes,  52a 
BaUi,  6636 
Balliadera,  Ballia- 

dere,  75a 
Ballichang,  51d 
Ballong,  Balloon, 

536,  a 
Ballowch,   Balocb, 

Balochi,  946,  a 
BaI5e,   Baloon,   53a, 

6 
Baloudra,  696 
Balaara,  BaLaora,  536, 

246a 
Baity,  536 
Baldj,  94a 
B^war,  536 
Bambaye,  1036 
Bambo,    Bamboo, 

Bamboo,    Bambu, 

Bambuc,  54a,  55a 
Bamgasal,  616 


Bammoo,  BiCmo,  56a, 

556 
Bamplacot,  57a 
Ban,  2326 
Banah,  8956 
Banana,  56a,  7156 
BSnaras,  Banarou, 

Banarous,  83a 
Banau,  1306 
Bancacaes,  616 
Bancal,  5306 
Banchoot,  566 
Bancock,  566 
Bancshall,  62a 
Banda,  85a 
Banda,  127a 
Bandahara,  846,  6446 
Bandana,  Bandanah, 

Bandanna,  Bandan- 

noe,  57a,  6,  706a 
Bandar,  127a;  -Con- 

fo,   246a;    'Abbas, 
84a 
Bandaranah,  667a 
Bandaree,   Bandari, 

Bandarine,   Ban- 

dary.  576,  6446 
BandayOj   Bandaz, 

Ban^eja,   Bande- 

jah,  58a 
Bandel,  Bandell,  58a, 

6,  127a,  4236 
Bandel,  6656 
Bandenr,  846 
Band  Haimero,  836 
Baudhndn,  57a 
Band-i-Amlr,  84a 
Bandicoot,  586 
Bandicoy,  59a,  846 
Bandija,  58a 
Bando,  59a 
Bandobast,   Bando- 

buflt,  1276 
Bandaqi,  128a 
Bandy,  59a 
Baneane,  616,  636 
Bang,  596,  60a,  2526 
Bang,  856 

Bangala,    Bangali, 
Bangalla,    Bangal- 
laa^56.  1286, 129a 

Bangan,  o46 

Bangasal,  Bangasaly, 
62a,  616,  866 

Banged,  60a 

Bangelaar,    Banggo- 
lo,  1286,  129a 

Banghella,  856 

Banghy-burdar,  61a 

Bangkok,  Bangkock, 
57a,  4656 

Bangla,1286 

Bangle,  60a 

Bangsal,  62a 

Bangue,  596,  60a 

Bangun,  606 

Banffy,  -wollah,  606 

Banian,   636;   -Tree, 
66a,6 

Bani-ab,742a 

BanjSla,  856 


Banjara,  1146 
Banjer,  Banjo,  Ban- 

jore,  61a 
Bank,  60a 
Banksall,    Banksaol, 

Bankshal,    Bank- 

ahall,      Bankaoll, 

61a,  62a,  6.  243a 
Bannanes,  56a 
Bannian,   646 ;  Day, 

65a  ;    Fight,   65a  ; 

-Tree,  656  ;  Bann- 

yan,  636 
Banquesalle,  62a 
Banshaw,  6 la 
Bantam,  626;  Fowl, 

626 
Bantan,  626 
Banua,  87a 
Banyan,    63a,    328a, 

388a,   417a;    Day, 

65a;    Fight^    65a; 

Grove,  666;  shirt, 

65a  ;    -Tree,    65a, 

66a,  6 
Banyhann,  616a 
Banyon,  65a 
Banzelo,  866 
Bao,  499a 
Boonor,  Ilia 
Baouth,  1196 
Bap-r3,  Bap,  1016 
Baqual,  ll/a 
Baquanoor,  456 
Baragi,  730a 
Baramahal,  70a 
Baramputrey,  1326 
BaranI,      Baranni, 

118a,  1126 
Barasinhi^  67a 
Baratta,  2276 
BarbadL,  Barbacana, 

Barbacane,  Barba- 

quane,  676 
Barbarien,  876 
Barbeers,  68a 
Barberry,  876 
Barbers,  68a 
Barbers'  Bridge,  67a 
Barbery,     Barberyn, 

876 
Barbican,  67a 
Barbiers,  676,  876 
Barcalor,    Barceloar, 

Barcelore,  45a,  6 
B&re,  48a 

Bargeer,  69a 
Bargdse,  1166 
Barffnani,    Bargua* 

mm,  686 
Barigache,  1166 
Ban,  Mem,  132a 
Barki,  442a 
Barking-deer,      69a, 

506 
Barma,  1316 
Baroach,     Baroche, 

Barochi,  1166,  117a 
Baroda,      Barodar, 

69a,  6 


Barom,  486 

BaroB,  Barouse,  696, 

152a 
Barrackpore,  696,  26 
Barra-singh,  67a 
Barramuhul,  696 
Barrannee,  113a 
Barre,  48a 
Barrempooter,  1326 
Barriar,  Barrier,  680a 
Barrowse,  696 
Barsalor,    Barseloor, 

456 
Barshawtir,  Barsbdr, 

7006 
Baruj,  Barils,   Bary- 

gaza,  1166,  505a 
Basain,  706 
Basaraco,  1216 
Basare,  76a 
Basarucoo,  Basaruchi, 

Basaruco,      Baaa- 

ruke,  1216,  677a 
Bilsarur,  45a 
Bascha,  70a 
Boselus,  1236 
Baah,  108a 
Bashaw,  70a 
Basim,  71a 
Basin,  706 
Basma,  6826 
Basrook,  1216,  758<t 
Bassa,  70a 
Bassadoro,  706 
Bassai,  706 
Bassan,  706 
Bassarus,  70a 
Bassatu,  706 
Basseloor,  456 
Bassora,      Bassorah, 

Bastra,  536 
Basun,  706 
Bat,  Bat,  916,  7556 
Bata,  73a 
Batacchi,  74a 
Batachala,  Batacola, 

456,  716 
Batak,  74a 
Batao,  736 
Bat^71a 
Batara,  715a 
Batata,  Batata,  8856 
Batayia,  71a 
Batchwa,  1176 
Batcole,  Batcul,  716 
Bate,     650a,     787a, 

896a 
Batecala,  Batecalaa, 

716 
Batee,  73a 
Batel,  Batela,  Batelo, 

716,  3926 
Bater,  496 
Bathecala,  716 
Bathech,  74a 
Bathein,  706 
Batical^       Batioola, 

Batigala,  456,  716 
Batik,20^ 
Batil,  72a 
B&t-money,  736 
Batta,  72a,  176tt 
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Batt&la,  746a 

Beejoo,  796 

Benowed,  1306 

Bheeetee,   Bheerty 

BattaB,  74a 

Beer,  796;  Conntir, 
80a;  Drinking,  80a 

Bentalah,  77a 

926,  a 

Batte,  650a 

Bentaiah,  6446 

Bhim-nagar,  631a 
Bhi8ti,^6 

Batteca,  1086 

Beetle,  896 

Benua,  87a 

Batt6Cole,   Batte 

Beetle.fackie,Beetle- 

Benyan,   640^   66a, 

Bhoi,  Ilia 

Cove,  82d 

fakee,    BeeUe- 

482a 

Bholiab,  102a 

Battee,  736 

fuckie,  806 

Benzol,  Benzoin,  87a, 

B,hooh,  93a 

Battela,  72a 

Beg,  79a 

866 

Bhooa,  Bhooea,  926 

Battiam,  71a 
BattT,   Batum,    736, 

Baturu,  Batyr,  50a 

Bega,   Begah,    265a, 

Beoparry,  756 

Bhoot,  93a,  SOSa 

79a 

Bepole,  622a 

Bhoslah,    Bho6s«lah» 

guaryn,  806,  8la 

Bep,»^756 

93d 
BhouUe,  109a 

Bauboo  44a 

Bera,78a 

Bhouliya,  6886 

Bauleah,  102a 

B^m,   Begum, 

Beram,  82a 

Bhouniila,  93a 

Bauparee,  101a 

Biun,79a,6;4796 

Berb^886 

Bhouree,109a 

Baut^  119a 

Bebar,  ^la 

Berbelim,  876 

Bhroch,  117a 

Bawa  Qori,  43a 

Berber,  Berbere,  88a 

Bhuddist,  1196 

Bawaleea,  102a 

Behauder,  Behaudry, 

Berberyn,  876 

Bhui  Kah4r,  495a 

Bawarchi,  B&werdjy, 

496,50a 

Bhundaree,     Bkun- 

1006 

Behrug,  117a 

886 

darry,  576. 

Bawt,  916 

Behut,  816 

Berenjal,    Berenjaw, 

Bhyacharra,  93a 

Bawurchee  -  khana, 

Beijoim,  87a 

116a 

Bibi,  786 

101a 

Beirame,    Beiramee, 
82a,  816 

Berhumputter,  1326 

Bi^a,  9676 

Bawuatye,  74a 

Beriberi,  876,  68a 

Bich^na,  936 

Bay,  The,  74a,  731a 

Beitcul,  82a 
Bejadah,  445a 

B^ring^de,  116a 

Bicheneger,  Bidjanar 
Bil%i,  Kdry,  986 

Baya,  746 

BerkendosB,  1306 

Bayadere,  75a,  2956 ; 
Bayladeira,  75tt 

Bejutapaut,  706a 
B^,  47a 

Berma,  1316 

Beroni,  82a,  3766 

Bieldar,  1306 

Bayparroe,  756 
Baypore,  906 

Beldar,  94a 
Beledi,    Beledyn, 

Berra,78a 
Berretta  roasa,  498a 

Bigairi,      Bigarry, 
Biggereen,806  81» 

Bazaar,  756; -Master, 

2666,  267a 

Berri-berri,  886 

Bihar,  81a 

76a* 
Bazand,  9826 

Belgaum,  82a 
Bell,  47a 

Beryl,  886 
Besermani,  604a 

Bigna^er,976 

Bazar,  76rt,  91a 

Belledi,  8746,  2666 

Besoig,  1216 

Bilabundee,      Bila- 

Baaara,  1206 

Belleric,  6086 

Besai,  706 

bundy,  936 

Bazard,    Bazarra, 

BelUporto,  90a 

Besurmani,  604a 

BiU[toe  panee,  94a. 

Bazarri,  76a 

Belly-cutting,  411a 

Beteechoot,  566 

Bilayut,    936;    Bila- 

Bazanico,   Bazaruqo, 

Belondri,  43Sa 

Beteela,  70tt 

yutee  Pawnee,  94a 
Bildar,  94a 

121a,  6766 

Belooch,  94a 

Betel,  Betele,  89a,  6, 

Bdallyun,    Bdella, 

Belus  eye,  1746 

35a 

Bilgan,  82a 

Bdellium,  766, 386a, 

Belzuinum,  87a 
Bemgala,  Bemgualla, 

Betel-faqui,   Betelfa- 
Bete^e,  896 

Bill,  47a 

505a 

BiUait,  936 

Beadala,  766 

856,2036 

Bilooch,94a 

Beage,  796 

Ben,  610a 

Betelle,  90a 

Biltan,  689a 

Beagam,  796 

Benamee,  82a 

Beth,  724a.  9636 

Bindamire,  836 

Bearam,  82a 

Benarea,   Benarez, 

Betre,  896,  914a 

Bindarra,  718a 

Bearer.  776,  495a 

83a 

Betteela,  90o,  785tt 

Bindy,  846 

Bearra,  816 

Benoock,  57a 

Bettelar,  746a 

Biniarroe,    Binjarry, 
ll4a,  6 

Bear-Tree,  776 

Benoolon,   Benoolu, 

Bettilo,  72a 

Beasar,  91a 

Bencoolen,   Ben- 

Bettle,   Bettre,   90a, 

Binky-Nabob,  946 

Beasty,  92a 
Beatelle,    Beatilha, 

couli,  83a,  6 

896 

Bintara,  846 

Bendameer,  836, 127a 

Bety-chuit,  666 

Bipur,  906 

BeatilU,  Beatillia, 

Bend&ra,  84a 

Bewaurie,  90a 

Bircande,  1306 

90a 

Bend-Emir,  836,  84a 

Beypoor,  90a,  183a 

Bird    of     Paradice. 

Beauleah,  102a 

Bendhara,  84a 

Beyramy,  816,  8236 
Beza,    Bezahar,    Be- 

Paradise,  9fM,  94& 

Bechanah,  936 

Bendinaneh,  5526, 

Bird's    Nests,    956, 

Bed,  9636 

667a 

zar,  91a 

801a 

Bedar,  137a,  7196 

Bendy,  846,  59a 

Bezar,  Bezari  Kelan, 

-  Biringal,  116a 

Bedda,  9636 

Bendy,  Bazar,  Tree, 

76a 

Birman,  132a 

Bede,  1366 

85a 

Bezas,  91a 

Bis,  Bisch,  966,  a 

Bedin-jana,  116a 

Benga^a,  616 

Bezeneger,  880a 

Biacobi*.  956,  867a 

Bedmure,  1646 

Bengal,  85a,  86a 

Bezoar.  906,  445a 

Biaermim\  6036 

Bednor,  137a 

Bengala,  86a 

Bhabur,  436 

Bish,    96a;   Bis   ki 

Beebee,  78a ;  Beebee 

Bengalee,   Bengali, 

Bhade,  963a 

huwa,966 

Bulea,  786 

Bengalla,    86a,    6, 

Bhang,  596 

Bismilhih,  966 

Beech-de-mer,  786 

1286 

Bhange,  Bhangee- 

Bisnaga,    Bisnasar, 

BeechmAn,  79a 

Bengi,  596 

dawk,  606,  61a 

97a 

Beep:a,Beegah,  79a, 

Beniamin,  87a 

Bhar,  48a 

Bison,  97a,  390a 

265tt,  401a 

Benighted,  the,  866 

Bhat,  916 

Bistee,  Bistey,  8896 

Beegum,  79a 

Benjamin,   Benjuy, 
866,  87a 

Bhauliya,  102a 

Bittie,  896 

Beehrah,  78a 

Bhaut,  916 

Bizenegalia,  97a,  467a 

Beejaaugger,  97a 

Benksal,  626 

Bheel,  916,  92a,  4576 

Blacaa-matee,  97a 
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Blachaog,  Blachong, 
51a 

Black,  976,  625o ; 
Act,  99a ;  Beer, 
99a;  -Buck,  99a; 
Cotton  Soil,  996; 
Doctor,  986 ;  Jews, 
996;  Languag 
996;  Man,  986; 
Partridge,  996 ; 
Town,  996 ;  Wood, 
100a,842a 

Blanks,  100a 

Blat,  Blattv,  lOOri 

Blimbee,  1006,  1606 

Bloach,  946 

Bloodsucker,  1006. 

Bloqui,  442a 

Blotia,  946 

Blue  cloth,  706a 

Boa-Vida,  103a 

Boay,  1106 

Bobachee,  -Connah, 
1006,  101a 

Bobba,  426 

Bobbera  pack,  1016 

Bobbery,  -Bob, -Pack, 
101a,  6 

BobU,  1266 

Bocca  Ti^s,  1016 

Bocha,  Bochah,  1016, 
102a 

Bochm^n,  108a 

Bodda,  Bodu,  119a 

Boey,  9086 

Boffeta,  476 

Bogahah,  Bogas,  108a 

Bogatir,  49a 

Bog  of  Tygers,  1016 

Bogue,  10^ 

Bohea,  Bohee,  908a 

Bohon  Ums,  9576 

Bohora,  Bohra,  Boh- 
rah,  106a,  6 

Boi,  1106 

Bois  d'Eschine,  1996 

Bokara  Prunes,  166 

Bole-ponjis,  7S8a 

Bolgtur,  Bolghar,  125a 

Bolia,  Boliah,  Bolio, 
102a 

Bolleponge,  738a 

Boloch,  946 

Bolta,  102a 

Bolumba,  1606 

Bomba,  126a 

Bombai,  Bombaiim, 
Bombaira,  Bom- 
bain,  787a,  103a,  6, 
102a 

Bombareek,  5786 

Bombasa,  Bombassi, 
102a,  6 

Bombay,  1026;  Box 
Work,  104a;  Buc- 
caneers, 104a ; 
Duck,  l(Ma,  126a; 
Bombaym,  1036 ; 
Marine,  104a ; 
Rock,  5786 ;  Stuflfs, 
706a 

Bombaza,  1026 


Bombeye,  1036 
Bonano,  Bonanoe,  566 
Boneta,  105a 
Bongkoos,    Bongkos, 

1266 
Bonites,  Bonito,  Bon- 

netta,    1046,   105a, 

2236 
Bonso,   Bonze,    Bon- 
zee,  Bonzi,  Bonzii, 

Bonzo,  105a,6,4516 
Bonzolo,  93a 
Boolee,  1096 
Boon  Bay,  1036 
Boora,  1056 
Bora,  1056,  72a 
Bora,    Borah,    1056, 

1066 
Boigal,      Borghali, 

1256 
Borneo,  Bomew,  Bor- 

ney,     Bomeylaya, 

10/a 
Boro-Bodor,  -Budur, 

107a 
Borrah,  1066 
Bose,  1056 
Bosh,  1076 
Bosmdn,  108a 
Bosse,  1056 
Boteca,  1086 
Botella,  716 
Boti,  916 
Botickeer,  108a 
Botique,  1086 
Botiqueiro,  108a 
Bo  Tree,  108a 
Bottle-connah,     Bot- 

tle-khanna,  4796 
Bottle-Tree,  108a 
Bouche     du     Tigre, 

1016 
Bouchha,  1176 
Boudah,       Bot^ddas, 

Bouddhou,      118a, 

1196 
Bou^,  Ilia 
Bougee  Bougee,  120a 
Bouleponge,  7386 
Bounceloe.  93a 
Bound-hedffe,  108a 
Bouquise,  1246 
Bourgade,  656 
Boumesh,  107a 
Bousuruque,  1216 
Boutique,  1086 
BoiJrra,  118a 
Bouy,  9096 
Bowcbier,  133a 
Bowla,  1086 
Bowlee,  Bowly,  1096, 

1086 
Bowr,  92a 
Bowry,  1086 
Boxita,  135a 
Boxsha,  1176 
Boxwallah,  1096 
Boy,  1096,  7§a 
Boya,  Ilia 
Boyanore,  Ilia 
Boye,  1106 
Boze,  1056 


Brab,  Brabb,  Brabo, 

Ilia,  576 
Bracalor,     Bracelor, 

456 
Brachman,       B/>ax- 

fMvaSf  BpaxfMyfs, 

1116 
Braganine,  Bragany, 

Bragmen,   Brahman, 

1116 
Brahman,  1316 
Brahmaputren,  1326 
Brahmenes  ,Brahmin, 

1116 
Brahminee,      Brah- 

miny    Bull,    112a ; 

Kite,  1126 ;  Butter, 

112a  ;  Duckj  112a 
Brahmo  Samaj,  1126 
Brakhta,  4856 
Brama,      Bramane, 

Ilia,  1316 
Bramane,  1116 
Bramanpoutre,  1326 
Bramin,      Bramini, 

Brammones,  1116 

112a 
Brandul,  1126 
Brandy  coatee,  1126; 

-cute,   586 ;    Coor- 

tee,     1126,     133a ; 

pawnee,      113a ; 

shraub-pauny,  1 13a 
Brass,  113a ;  knocker, 

113a 
Brattee,Bratty,  113a, 

689a,  6 
BravA,  Ilia 
Brawl,  706a 
Brazil,  -wood,  Brazill, 

113a,  6,  794a,  914a 
Breech  Candy,  114a, 

8676 
Breakfast,  little,  2106 
Bremd,  1316 
Bridgem^n,  114a 
Brimeo,  107a 
Bringal,  116a 
Bringe,  282^i 
Bringela,    Bringella, 

Brinjaal,     Brinjal, 

Brinjall,  115a,  116a 
Briujaree,    Brinjar- 

ree,     Briniam', 

114a,  6, 115a,  ^15a 
Briniaul,   Brinjela, 

116a,  6 
Broach,  116a 
Brodera,  Brodra,  696 
Broichia,  117a 
Brokht,  Brokt,  4856. 

468a 
Brothera,  696 
Brum-gfiri,  8656 
Bruneo,  107a 
Buapanganghi,  2306 
Bubalus,  1226 
Bubda,  1186 
Bubsho,  1176 
Buccal,  117a 
Buocaly,  735a 


Buck,   Buck-stick, 
117a 

Buckaul,  117a 

Buckery  Eed,  3366 

Buckor,  Buckor  suc- 
cor, 8606 

Buckserria,  1366 

Buckshaw,  117a,  6 

Buckshee,  1356 

Bucksheesh,   Buck- 
•  shish,  1176,  118a 

Buckshoe,  1176 

Buckyne,  118a,  622a 

Budao,  Budas,  Budfi- 
saf,  Budd,  Budda, 
118a,  6,  119a 

Buddfattan,  7356 

Buddha,  Buddhism, 
Buddhist,  Buddou^ 
118a,  119a 

Budge  Boodjee, 
Budge-Budge, 
120a 

Budgero,  Budgeroe. 
1206 

Budgerook,  1216 

Budgero w,  TiOa 

Budgrook,  121a,  7766 

Budgrow,  1206 

Biidhasaf,  1186 

Budhul,  443a 

Budhum,  119a 

Budlee,  122a,  593a 

Budm^^h,  r22a 

Buduftun,  7356 

Budulscheri,  722a 

Budzart,  Budzat,  122a 

Budzo,  Budzoism, 
Budzoist,  119a,  6 

Buf,  Bufalo,  Buffala^ 
Buffall,   Buffalo, 
BuflFe,  Buffle,  122a. 
6,123a 

Bufta,  476 

Bugerow,  1206 

Buggala,  Buggalow^ 
123a,  6 

BuKgass,  Bumrese, 
Buggesse,  Bug- 
gose,  1246,  12& 

Buggy,  1236;  -con- 
nah, 4796 

Bughrukcha,  1216 

Bugi,  1246 

Bujra,  1206,  6886 

Bukor,  8606 

Bukahey,  Bukshi, 
Buktshy,  1356 

Bulbul,  125a 

Bulgar,   Bulgary, 
Bulger,   Bulghiir, 
Bulhari,  125a,  6 

Bulkut,  1256 

Bullgaryan,  1256 

Bullumteer,  1256 

Buluchi,  946 

Bumba,  126a 

Bumbalo,  Bumbello 
Point,  Bumbelo, 
Bumbelow,  Bum- 
malow,  Bummelo 
126a,  6, 1176 
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Bun.  2326 

Bunco,  Buncufl,  1266, 
1886 

Bund,  127a,  730a; 
Amir,  Emeer,  84a 

Bunder,  127a ;  -Boat, 
1276 

Bundobust,  1276 

Bundook,  1276 

Bundur  boat,  1276 

Bunduri,  2236 

Bundurlaree,  6076 

Bundy,  596 

Bung,  86a 

Bungal,  116a 

Bungaleh,  86a 

Bungalo,  Bungalou, 
Bungalow,  -Dawk, 
BuDgelo,  Bungel- 
ow,  128a,  6,  129a 

Bunghee,   130a; 
Bungy,  1296 

Bunjara,  Bunjarree, 
114a,  6 

Bunnow.Bunow,  180a 

Bunru,  2326 

B(iraghmagh,      Bur- 
aghmab,   1316, 
132a,  1636,  8526 

Burampoota,  5976 

Burdomaan,   Burd- 
w^u,  1306 

Burgher,  1306 

Burgher,  46a 

Burkhandhar,  Bur- 
kundauze,  Burkun- 
dase,  1306,  131a 

Burma,   Burmah, 
Burmese,  131a 

Bumea,  107a 

Burra-^eebee,  132a  ; 
Chokey,  206a ; 
Din,  132a;  -Kha- 
na,  182a ;  Mem 
Sahib,  1326;  Sa- 
hib, 132a 

Burral,  7066 

Burrampooter,  1326 

Burrawa,  921a 

Burrel,  133a 

Burrhsaatie,  133a 

Burro  Beebee,  132a 

Burrouse,  1166 

Bursattee,  Bursatti, 
Bursautie,  133a 

Bus,  133a 

Busbudgia,  120a 

Buserook,  1216 

Bushire,  133a 

Bussar,  Busser,  76a 

Bussera,   Bussero, 
Bussora,  2466,  536 

Bustee,  133a 

Butica,  108a,  6 

Butler,  1336;  -connah- 
-Sircar,  244a ; 
-Englidi,  1336 

Buto,  93a 

Butta,  119a 

Butteca,  1086 

Buxary,  1366 

Buxee,  134a 


Buzees,  1176,  118a 
Buxery,   Buxerry, 

136a,  6,  1306 
Buxey,    1356;    -Con- 

nah,  1356;  Buxie, 

135a,  118a 
Buxis,  1176 
Buxy,  135a 
Bay- 'em-dear,  756 
Buzurg,  1216 
Buzzar,  76a 
Byatilha,  90a 
Bybi,  786 
Byde-horse,  1366 
Bygairy,   Bygarry, 

81a 
Byle,  47a 
Byiee,  Bylis,  137a 
Byndamyr,  836 
Byram,   Byramee, 

Byrampant,    By- 

rampaut,  Byramy, 

816,  82a,  2556,  7066 
Byte  Koal,  716 

315a 
Byze,  9676 
Byzmela,  97a 


Caahiete,  233a 
Caba,   Cabaia,  138a, 

1376 
Cabaio,  778a 
Cabaya,   Cabaye, 

1376,  138a 
Cabaym,  779a 
Oaberdar,  495a 
Cabie,  1376 
Cabob,  138a 
Cabol,  139a 
Cabook,   1886,   510a, 

585a 
Cabool,   Cabul,   Ca- 

buly,  1386,   139a, 

Ca^abe,  283a,  787a, 

8736 
Caca-Iaoca,  2276 
Ca9anar,  Cafaneira, 

170a 
Cacaroch,  2276 
Cacha,  1736,  1846 
Cache,  2866 
Cacherra,  288a 
Cachi,  4426 
Cachd,   Cachoonda, 

1736 
Cacis,  Caciz,  1696,  a, 

6056 
Cackerlakke,  2276 
CacoUA,  Cacouli,  Ca- 

cuU^  139a 
Caddy,  1396 
Cadfe,  1786 
Cadel,  264a 
Cadet,  1396 
Cadganna,  4976 
9adi,  501a 
Cadi,  Cadij,  Cadini, 

179a,  8936.  1786 
Cadjan,   Cadjang,     . 

1396,  140a 


Cadjee,  179a 
Cadjowa,  140a 
Cadungaloor,  273a 
Cady,  1786 
Cael,  Caell,  1406 
Caffalo,  142a 
Caffer,  Caflf re,  Caffro, 

1406,  1416 
Caffylen,  Cafila,  Ca- 

filla,  Cafilowe,  142ri 
Cafir,  141a 
Cafiristan,  1426 
Cafre,  141a 
Caga,  1566 
Caga,  383<i 
Cagiu,  168/> 
Cagni,  2456 
Cagus,  781a 
Cahar,  495a 
Cahila,  1406 
C^hoa,  Cahua,   Ca- 

hue,  233a 
Cail,  1406 
Caimai,  Caimal,  143a, 

1426,  278a 
Caiman,  177a 
Cainnor,  1576 
Caique,  143^/ 
Cair,  Ckiro,  234a 
Cais,  886a 
Caiu,  1686 
Caixa,  1676 
Caixem  4856 
Cajan,  143a 
Cajava,  140a 
Caieput,  143a 
Caiew,  Cajoo,  1686 
Caiori,  477a 
Caius,  1686 
Caksen,  14da 
Calaat,  4836 
Calafatte,  149a 
Calaim,  Calain,  1456 
Calauz,  Calaluz,  1436 
Calamander      wood, 

1436 
Calamba.   Calambaa, 

Calambac,    Calam- 

buc,    Calambuoo, 

144a,  6 
Calaminder,  144a 
Calampat,  144a 
Calamute,  362a 
Calappus,  231a 
Calash,  1446 
Calarance,  1446 
Calay,  Calayn,  145a,  6 
Calbet,  149a 
Calcula,      Calcuta, 

Calcutta,  3a,  146a 
Calecut,  1476,  1486 
Calecnta,  1466 
Caleefa,  1466 
Caleeoon,  147a 
Caleluz,  1436 
Calem,  1456 
Galema,  7836 
Calembuco,  144a 
Calfader,  Calfadeur, 

149a 
Calico,  1476 
Calicut,  1476,  148a 


Calif,   Califa,  C^life. 

147a 
Calin,  145^  146« 
Calinga,     Catingaa, 

489a 
Caliogula,    Calzngn- 

lah,  148A 
Caliph,  147a 
Callaca,  1476 
Callamback,  144/^ 
Callawapore,  7066 
Callaym,  145/i 
Calleoon,  1476 
Callery,  236ri 
Callian  Bondi,  Colli- 

anee,  1496.  150tt 
Camco.CalIicoe,  147% 

1486 
Callicute.     Oallicnts 

1486 
Callipatty,  7066 
Callivance,  Callvan^e, 

145a 
Calmendar.  202tE,  i* 
Caloete,  149a,  h 
Calputtee,  14S6 
Caluat,  149a 
Calnete,  149(i 
Caluet-Kane,  1496 
Calumba-root,  237(e 
CaWete,  1496 
Calyan,  1496 
Calyoon,  147a 
Camacaa,  4846 
e-mail,  2796 
CamaU,  4296 
Camarabando,  2796 
Camarao,      Camarij, 

9776 
Camatarra,  867a 
Cambaia,     Cambaja, 

238a 
Cambali,  2796 
Cambay,     Carabaya 

150a  ;    Cambay  en, 

2380,7066 
Cambeth,  150a 
Camboia,     Gamboja, 

1506,    151a,    504/s 

8256 
Cambolin,  2796 
Cambric,  7066 
Cambuco,  7886 
Cameeze,  151a 
Cameleon,  2796 
Camerong,  3S5a 
Oamfera,     Gamfora, 

152a 
^amgicar,     ^'^mgiii- 

car,  791a 
Camisa,  OamJRft,  Oa- 

misia,  151a 
CamievarSo,  2456 
Camlee,  2796 
Cammaka,      Cam- 

mooca,  4S46,  a 
Cammulposh,  2796 
Camolim,    Camorim, 

9776 
Camp,  151a 
Campanghanghi, 
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Camphire,  Camphor, 
•     162a,  161a 
Campo,  1626 
GampoD,  2416;  Ben- 
dara,   2426  ;    Che- 
lim,    188a,    242a; 
China,  242a;  Cam- 
pong  Malavo,  243a ; 
Sirani,  24d6 
Campoo,  1626,  737a 
Oampoy,  9086 
Gampu,  1626 
CamtoD,  168a 
Camysa,  161a 
Canacappel,  Canaca- 
poly,    Cuiacapula, 
Canacopoly,   247a, 
2466 
Cananor,  1676 
Canaqnapolle,  247a 
Canara,  1626 ;  Cana- 
reen,  164a;  Cana- 
rese,  163a ;  Canari, 
163a,  4776  ;  Cana- 
ry, 163a  ;  Canarim, 
163a ;        Canarin, 
164a,  1636 
Canat,  164a 
Canatick,  1646 
Canaul,  C^naut,  164a, 

3666 
Canav,  1766 
Canchani,  2806 
Canchim  China,  2266 
Cancho,  9086 
Canooply,  247a 
Candahar,    Candaor, 

Candar,  1646 
Candareen,  166a 
Cande,  166a 
Candee,  1666 
Candgie,  2466 
Candhar,  166a 
Candi,  Candia,  165a, 

166a 
Candie,    Candiel, 
Candiil,    Candil, 
156tt,  1556,  787a 
Candjer,  4106 
Candy,  -Sugar,  1666 
Canganiir,  2726 
Cang€,   Cangi, 
Cangia,  2466 
Cangiar,  4106 
Canje,  Canju,  2466 
Cannanore,  1676 
Cannarin,  1636 
Cannatte,  164a 
Cafio,  Cafion,  4796 
Canongo,  1676 
Canonor,  1676 
Canoongou,  2486 
Canora,  1636 
CantSo.  168a 
Canteray,   Canteroy, 

168a,  1676 
Canton,  168a 
Cantonment,  1686 
Canum,  4796 
Caor,  1326,  3906 
Caoul,  269a 
Oaounas,  479a 
3  R 


Caova,  2326 
Caparou,  1416 
Capass,   Capausaia, 

1586 
Cape  gooseberry, 

1606,  924a 
Capel,  1586 
Capelan,       Capelan- 

gam,  169a 
Capell,  1686 
CapeUan,  159a 
Caphala,  1426 
Capharr,  1416 
Caphe,  233a 
Caphura,  152a 
Capocate,  1696 
Capo  di  Galli,  3606 
Capogatto,  1596 
Capperstam,  1426 
Capua,   Capucad, 

Capucat,  1696,  a 
Caraoansaca,     Cara- 

bansara,  162a 
Carabeli,  1606 
Caracata,      Caracca, 

Carack,  1666,  166a 
Caraooa,     CaracoUe, 

Caracora,   1696, 

160a 
Caraffe,  160a 
Carafo,  832a 
6krajan,  1636 
Carambola,  160a 
Carame,  181a 
Caranchy,  272a 
Carans,   Caraona, 

274a,  2736 
Caraque,  166a 
Carat,  1606 
Caravan,     Caravana, 

1616,  142a 
Caravance,  146a 
Caravanserai,    Cara- 

vanseray,    Carava- 

sarai,  Caravasaria, 

162a,  599a,  812a 
Caravel,      Caravella, 

Caravelle,  162a,  6 
Carayner,  164a 
Carbachara,  162a 
Carbaree,  4756 
Carboy,  1626 
Carcana,  163a 
Carcapuli,  2646,  266a 
Caroonna,  163a 
Carcoon,  163a 
Car^n,  1636 
Caresay,  478a 
Can,  283a 
Carian,   Carianer, 

Carianner,   1636, 

164a,  8916 
Carical,  164a 
Carichi,  166a 
Carick,  Carika,  166a, 

1656 
Caril,  282a 
Carling,   Carlingo, 

222a 
Camac,   Camaok, 

Camak,256a,  6 
Camatic,    Camatica, 


164a,  6,  1626; 
Fashion,  166a 
Caroana,  1616 
Carongoly,  273a 
Carovana,  1616 
Carraca,    Carraok, 

166a,  6 
Carrack,  1616 
Carrani,  2736 
Carravansraw.  162a 
Carraway,  1666 
Carree,  2826 
Carrick,  166a 
Carridari,  7066 
Carrie),  Carriil,  Car- 

ril,  2826 
Carroa,  898a 
Carrote,  189a 
Carsay,  478a 
Cartmeel,  1666 
Cartooce,  1666 
Caruella,  1626 
Carvancara,  162a 
Carvel,  Carvil,  1626, 

367a 
Caryota,  167a 
Cas,  1676,  6736 
Casabe,  283a 
Casbeee,  3896 
Cascicis,  170a 
Casche,  168a 
Casen-Basar,  263a 
Casgy,  1786 
(iah,   167a,   166a, 

7936,  888a 
Cashcaah,  284a 
Cashew,  168a 
Cashish.  170a 
Casho,  2176 
Cashmere,  1686 
Casis,  169a 
Casoaris,  1706 
Cass,  1676 
Cassanar,  170a 
Cassane,  776a 
Cassawaris,   Cassa- 

warway,  1706 
Cassay,   170a,    6976, 

852i6 ;    Caasayer, 

598a ;    Cassay 

Shaan,   823a; 

Cass^,  1676,  698a 
Cassid,  263a 
Cassimer,  Cassimere, 

169a 
Cassowary,  1706 
Cossumbazar,  263a 
Cast,    Casta,    Caste, 

1706 
Castee,   Castees, 

Castices,   Castiso, 

Castisso,   Castiz, 

172a,  6,  6046 
Castle  BaJsaar,  Castle 

Buzzar,  263a,  6866 
Castycen,  1726 
Casuarina,  1726 
Catai,  Cataia,   Cata- 

ja,  174a,  6 
Catamaran,  173a 
Catarra,  Catarre,  Ca- 

tarry,  497a 


Catatiara,  170a 
Catay,  Cataya,  174a 
Catcha,   Catchoo, 

1786 
Catcha,  708a 
Cate,  166a,  1736 
Cate,  176a,  6906 
Catecha,  289a 
Catechu,  173a 
Catel,  Catele,  264a 
Catenar,  170a 
Cathaia,  Cathay, 

174a,  170a 
Cathay,  175a 
Catheca,  289(t 
Catheies,  174a 
Cathuris,  1766 
Cati,  642a 
Cati  oculus,  1746 
Catimaron,  173a 
Catjang,  143a 
Catle,264a 
Cator,  1946 
Catre,  264a 
Cat's  Eye,  1746 
Cattaketohie,  7066 
Cattamartln,  173a 
Cattanar,  170a 
Cattavento,  7436 
Catte,  176a ;  Cattee, 

166a 
Cattek,  289a 
Cattie,  Catty,  176a 
Catu,  1736 

Catuais,  Catual,  266a 
Catur,  175a 
Catwal,  266a 

Cauallo,  1766 

Caubool,   Caubul, 
1386,  139a 

Cauchonchina,    Cau- 
chi-China,   Can- 
chim,  Cauchin- 
china,   226a,   6, 
227a 

Caul,  619a 

Cauncamma,   Caun 
Samaun,  2476 

Caunta,  476a 

Caupaud,  1696 

Cauri,  Caury,  2706 

Oaut,  173a 

Cautwal,  Cautwaul, 
266a 

Cau  very,  176a 

Cauzy,  1796,  694a 

Cavala,  Cavalle,  Ca- 
valley,  Cavallo, 
Cavally,  1766,  a 

Cave,  Caveah,  2336, 
a,  9076 

Cawg,  2716 

Cawn,  377a,  479o 

Cawney,  1766 

Cawnpore,  177a 

Cawny,  1766 

Caxa,  1676 

Cazcax,  284a 

Caxis,  Caxix,  169a,  6 

tayar,  2346 

Cayman,  177a 

Otkyolaque,  1776 
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Oftyro,  2Sia 
Cayuyt,2786 
Gaaee,    Can, 

Cmm,  1776,  17J 

179a,      180a,     5a, 

5106,  594a 
Cecao,  776a,  8d5a 
Ceded  Distriote,  IMa 
Ceer,  808a 
Geilui,5946 
Ceitil,  458a 
GelBiid,1826 
Celebe,       Celebes, 

CeUebes,  180a,  6, 

181a 
Oens-KAlan,  5816 
Centipede,  Centop^ 

181a 
Cepayqua,  6766,  7936 
Cephov.  810d 

Ceraf  aggio,  882a 
Coram,  181a 
Cerame,  181a 
Cerates.  1616 
Cere,  868a 
Cerkar,  222a 
Cetor,  2046 
CettL  190a 
Ceyul,  211a 
Ceylam,       Ceylon, 

182a,  181a 
Cha.  Chaa,  907a 
Chabasri,  442a 
Chabee.  1826 
Cbaboojuwar,  1866 
Chabootah,       Cha- 

bootra,1826 
Chabuk-sowar.  1866 
Chacarani,  2lDa 
Chaooo,  867<k 
Chackur,  1826 
Chadder,     Chader, 

218a,  2176 
Chadock,  7216,  8176 
Chador,  2176 
Chae,  216a 
Chagrin,  8186 
ChahSr-pal,  185a 
Chaimur,  211a 
Chakad,  4446 
Chakasd,  444a 
Chake-Banike,  442a 
Chakkawatti,  2166 
Chakor,  1946 
Chakravartti, 

2606 
Chal,  824a 
ChaU,  Chalia 

166a 
Chalia,  7066 
Challe,  8246 
Chellenn  776a 
Chalons     Chalouns, 

819a 
Chaly,  Chalyam,183a 
Cham,  1836 
Chamar,    ChSmanL 

215a 
Chamarooh,   1606 
Chamba,  1836 
Chamdernagor,  201a 


2166, 


1836, 


Champa,  1836 
ChamiA,  Champac, 

Cbampajgne,    7896, 

Champak,      Cham- 

paka,2186 
Champana,    Cham- 
pane,  Champena, 

l84a,  789a^  6 
Champing,  Cnampoo, 

Chsmipoing,  8216 
Champore  cocks,  68a 
Chan,  479a 
Chanco,  1846 
ChandlO.    Chandanl, 

Chandela,  184a 
Chandemagore,  184a 
Ch&ndnl      Chank, 

Chandy  Choke  214a 
Chanf,  C^na,  1886 
Change,  168a 
Chank,  1846 
Channa  Chana,  479a 
Channock,  Chanock, 

26,8a 
Chanquo,  1846 
Chansamma.      Chan 

Sumann,  2476 
Chaona,  Chaoua,  2326 
Chaoni,  2146 
Chaouah,  213a 
Chap,   Chapa,   209a, 


Chapaatie,  8256 
Ch&p&r-c^tt,  210a 
Chape,  2086 
Chapel-snake,  2246 
Chapo,        Chap] 

Chappe,  2086, ! 
Chappor,  2096 
Chaqui,  442a 
Chaquirilli,  217a 
Charachina,  2006 
Charades,  8536 
Charamandel,  258a 
Charconna,      Char- 

konna,  7066 
Charnagur,'1846 
Charnoc,    Chamock, 

8a,  26 
Chg^,^harpoy, 

Chartican,  204a 

C'ha8a,480a 

Chashew-apple,  1686 

ChataguAo,  2086 

Chati,  1896 

Chatigam,  Chatigan, 
Chatigjk),    Chati- 
gaon,    1826.    2036, 
204a,  5946,  797a 

Chatiin,  Chatim, 
Chatin.    Chatinar, 
1896 

Chatna,  Chatnee, 
221a 

Chatrft.  Chatta,  1856 

Chattagar.  221a 

Chatter,  1856 

Chatty,  1856 

Chaturam,  2216 


Chatori.  1756 
ChatYr.  1856 
Chanbao,  186a 
Chanbe,  2326 
Chaubnck.  186a 
Chau-ohau,  2136 
Chaooon.  9086 
Chanderie.  212a 
Chaadens,  662a 
Chaudhart.  2186, 214a 
Chaadns,  662a 
Chaug&n,  Changh&n, 

Chaui^&n,   191a, 

1926 
Chauker,  188a 
Chauki,206a 
Chaul.  2106 
Chaup.  2086 
Chaufl.  2126 
Chautir,  Chanter, 

2176.  7066,  8236 
Chavoni,  7066 
Chaw,  1856.  9066 
Chawadi.  212a 
Chawbook.   Chaw- 
buck,  186a.  1856; 

Chawbuckswar, 

1866 
Chawool.  824a 
Chay.  1216 
Chayroot,  2156 
Cheater.  188a 
Chebuli,  1866.  6066 
Check,  1936 
Checkin.  194a 
Cheechee.  1866.  518a 
Cheek,  193a 
Cheen.  198a 
Cheena  Pattun,  200a 
Cheenar,  187a 
Cheeny.  1876.  8636 
Cheese,  1876 
Cheeta.  Cheetah, 

-oonnah,  1876, 188a 
Chela,  3766 
Chelah,  190a 
Chelam.  1956,  877a 
Cheli,   Chelim. 

Chelin,  Cheling. 

188a,  6, 1896.  490a, 

867a 
Chelingo.  1886 
Chello.  7066 
Chelluntah.  7996 
Chelomgie,  1956 
Chenam,  2196 
Chenappapatam, 

1996 
Chenar,  Chenawr, 

1876ja 
Chengie,  Chengy. 

377a 
Chenwal,  2106 
Chept,  203a 
Cheqneen,   Chequin, 

lUa,  1936 
Cherafe,  832a 
Cherafin,  9746 
Cherbuter.  1826 
Chereeta,203a 
Cherif ,  8266 
Cheringhee,  2146 


Cheroot.     Cheroota. 

1886 
Cherry  Foqj,  189a 
Cherafin,  9746 
Cheruae,  1686 
Cherute.  189a 
Cheti.  Chetie.  4726, 

190a 
Chetil.  Chetin, 

Chetti.     Chettijn. 

Chetty.  1896 
Chevul.  211a 
Chey,  2156 
Cheyk,  8186 
Cheyla.  190a 
Cheyla,  8196 
Chhap.  Chhapft,  2076, 

208a 
Chappar  khat.  210ia 
Chhenchki.  20S6 
Chhint,  57a 
Chia.     Chiai.     907a. 

9066 
Chialeni:.  1886 
Chiamai.     Chiamay, 

Chiammay,     19(ta, 

6 
Chiampana,  789a 
Chianko.  1846 
Chiaonx,  213a 
Chiaramandel,  258a 
Chiaa,825a 
Chians,   Chiausns, 

Chiaux,  2126,  2186 
Chicane,    Chicanery, 

1906,  193a 
Chick,   Chickeen, 

193a,  6,  194a 
Chicken,  194a,  1936 : 

-walla,  194a 
Chickino,  1936 
Chickledar,  8366 
Chickore,  Cfaioore, 

194a,  195a 
Chioquene,  194a 


Chigh,  198a 
Chikon      '~ 


Chikore,   Chikftr, 

1946 
Chilao,  Chilaw,  77a» 

195a 
Chile,  Chili,  196a 
ChiUinga,  1886 
Chillomi,  195a 
Chillombram,  1956 
Chillnmcbee,   1956, 

S73a 
Chilly,  196a 
Chimice,  2016 
Chinmey-fflaas,  196a 
Chin,    1976 ;     Chin- 

Maehfn,  5316 
China,  1966  ;   fiack- 

aar,    8866;    Beer, 

199a;   -Backeer, 

199a;  Root«  199a; 

ware,   198a; 

woman,   1986; 

wood,  1996 
Chinam,  219a 
Chinapatam,  1996 
Chih&r,   Cbinaar, 

1876,  a 
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Chinoe,  Chinch,  2016 
Chincheo,  200a,  h 
Chinchen,  201a 
Gbinchew,  200a,  797a 
Ghin-chin,  2006; 

•JOBS,  2006 
Chinchora^  Chinchu- 

rat)   Chinechura, 

201a,  7066 
Cbingala,  Chingalay, 

Chingaree,  984a 
Chinguley,  839a 
Chlnl,  199a,  8636 ; 

•kash,  1986 
Ghinkall,  8286 
Chln-kh&na,  1986 
ChiDor,  187a 
Chinsura,  201a 
Chint,202a 
Chuit,2016 
Chintabor,  838a 
Chintz,  2016,  7066 
Chipangii,  4616 
Chipe,  Ohipo,  2026 
Chiquiney,  1936 
Chirchees,  316 
Chiretta,  203a 
Cfairoot,  Chiroute, 

189a 
Chirs,  221a 
Chishmeere,   Chis- 

mer,  169a 
Chit,   203a,  243a, 

697a 
Chita.  1876 
Chitcbky,  203a 
Chite,  202i,  2556 
Chithee,  2036 
Chitixn,  Chitini,  4896, 
1896 

Chitnee,  221a 

Chitor,  204a 

Chitory,   Chitree- 
burdar  1866 

Chitrel,  869a 

Chitrenga,  843a 

Chitaen,  2026 

Chittabulli,  7066 

Chittagonf,    Chitta- 
goung,  204a,  2036 

Cbittery,  4826 

Chitti,  190a 

Chittigan,  204a 

Chittlddroog,  204a 

Chittore.  204a 

Chitty,  2l)3a 

Chival,  Chivil,  2116, 
a 

Choabdar,  2046 

Choampa,  184a,  5046 

Chobdar,    Chobedar, 
2046 

Chobwa,  2046,  823a 

Choca,  1926 

Chocadar,  205a 

Chocarda,  6126 

Chockedaur  2056 

Chock  y,  217a 

Chocky,  206a 

CbockrOes,  2176 

Choga,  205a 


Choke,  214a 

Chokey,  206a 

Chokey-dar,     Choki- 
dar, 205a,  749a 

Chokra,  2056 

Choky,  2056,  2526 

Chola,    Cholamanda- 
lam,  257a,  6 

Cholera,   -Morbus, 
2066 ;  Horn,  2066, 
2366 

Cholia,  Choliar,  207a 

Cholmendel,   Chol- 
inender,  258a 

Choltre,  212a 

Chomandarla,  2576 

Chonk,  185a 

Choola,2066 

Choolia,  207a 

Choomar,  218a 

Chop,    207a;    -boat, 
208a;    Chop-chop, 
209a  ;      -dollar, 
208a ;  Chope,  2086 
-hoiue,  208a,  209a 

Chopper,  2096  ;  Cot, 

Chopra,  254a 
Chopsticks,  210a 
Choqua,  1926 
Choque,  2056 
Chdramandala,  Chor- 

mandelj  Chormon- 

del,  Choromandel, 

Choromandell, 

257a,  258a,  6 
Chota-haziri,    Chota- 

hazrr,  2106 
Choughan,  1926 
Choukeednop,  2056 
Choul,  2106 
Choultry,  2116,  2216 ; 

Plain,  212a 
Choupar,  220a 
Chouri,  212a 
Chouringhee,  2146 
Chouse,  2126 
Cbout,        Choute, 

Choutea,     Chouto, 

215a,  6 
Chow,  205a 
Chow-chow,  doe,  213a 
Chowdrah,      Chow- 
dree,     Chowdry, 

214a,  2136 
Chowk,  214a 
Chowkee,     Chowkie, 

206a 
Chowly,  207a 
Chownee,  214a 
Chow-patty,  2196 
Chowra-burdar,  215a 
Chowree,  212a 
Chowree,  215a 
Chowringee,     Chow- 

rlnghee,       Chow- 

ringhy,  2146 
Chowry,  2146,  2716 ; 

-badar,       -burdar, 

215a 
Chowse,  213a 
Chowt,  215a 


Chowtar,      Chowter, 

2176,  7066,  8236 
Choya,    2156;    root, 

216a 
Chubdar,  2046 
Chuoarum,  1926 
Chuckaroo,  216a 
Chucker,  216a 
Chuckerbutty,   2166, 

7516 
Chuckerey,  216a 
Chucklah,  Chnckleh, 

2166,  219a 
Chuckler,  217a 
Chuckmuck,  217a 
Chuckoor,  195a 
Chuckrum,  Chucram, 

217a,  158a     ' 
Chuda,  7066 
Chud,  482a 
Chudder,     Chuddur, 

2176,  218a 
Chudrer,  8536 
Chueckero,  821a 
Chuetohrgurh,  2046 
Chughi,  461a 
Chukan,  192a 
Chukey,  206a 
Chnkker,  2166 
Chuklah,  217a 
Chukor,      Chukore, 

1946,  195a 
Chul,  218a 
Chulam,  752a 
Chulia,  Chuliah,207a, 

36 
ChuUo,  218a 
Chumar,  218a 
Chumpak,  2186 
Chumpala,      Chum- 

paun,  463a 
Cliumpuk,  218a 
Chuna,       Chunah, 
Chun&m,   Chunan, 
2186,  219a 
Chunar,  1876 
Chunar,  Chun^b^rh, 

219a 
Chundana,  790a 
Chunderbanni,  7066 
Chunderbund,  870a 
Chundracona,  7066 
Chungathum,  450a 
Chunk,  1846 
Chunu,  482a 
Chupatty,  2196 
Chupha,  2096 
Chupkun,  2196 
Chuppar,     Chupper, 

Chupra,  220a 
Chuprassee,     Chup- 

rassie,    Chuprassy, 

220a,  2196 
Char,  2206 
Churee  fuoj,  189a 
Churr,  220a 
Churruck,     -Poojah, 

2206 
Churrua,       Chursa, 

2206,  221a 
Chutkarry,  221a 


Chutny,  221a 
Chutt,  221a 
Chuttanutte,  Chutta- 

nutty,2216.a,48da 
Chuttrum.  2216 
Chytor,  2046 
CiJ^9076 
Ciacales,  4436 
Ciali,  183a 
Ciama,  834a 
Ciami^  2186 
Ciauac,  213a 
Ciautru,  482a 
Cichery,  288a 
Cide,  806a 
CillaiD,  182a 
amde,  8376 
Cincapura,  8396 
Cinde,  8206 
Cinderella's   Slipper, 

222a 
Cindy,  837a 
Cingala,Cin^le,8d86 
Cingapdr,  Cingapura, 

anghalese,  8886 
Cingui9ar,  7916 
Cintabor,  838a 
Cintra,   -Orange, 
870a,  222a,  6426, 
643a 
Cioki,  206a 
Cionama,  2186 
Ciormandel,  258a 
Cipai,  811a 
Cipanghu,  4516 
Cipaye,  811a 
Circar,  841a ;  Circars, 

the,  222a,  488a 
Cirifole,  47a 
Cirion,  886a 
Cirote,  1326 
Cirquez,  316 
Cisdy,  806a 
Cit,  202a 
Citterengee,  843a 
Civilian,   Civil  Ser- 
vice, 2226 
Clashee,   Clashy, 

Classy,  228a 
Clearing  Nut,  223a 
Cligi,  3716 

Clin,  Cling,  4896, 490a 
aoth  of  Herbes,  8936 
Clone,  2236 
Clout,  7066 
Clove,  2236 ;  Islands, 

576a 
Clyn,  4896 
Coach,  1326,  248a 
Coarge,  2556 
Coast,  the,  2286 
Coban,  Cobang,  490a, 

2236 
Cobde,  Cobdee,   Co- 

bido,  268a,  401a 
Cobily  Mash,   Co- 

bolly  Masse,  2226, 

224a 
Cobra,  226a ;  -Capel, 

de  Capello,  de  Ca- 

pelo,  2246,    225a; 
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-Ouana,  398a;  Lily, 
225a;    -Manilla, 
Minelle,   Monil, 
225a ;  Cobre  CapeL 
2246 

Coca,  22da 

Cocatore,  2276 

Cocchichinna,   Coc- 
cincina,  2266 

Ck)cea,22da 

Cocelbaza,  4d8a 

Cocen,  226a 

Ooces,  262a 

Coche,  229a 

Cochim,  Cochin,  Co- 
cfain-China,  Cochin- 
Leg,  Cochym,  2256, 
2^,  227a,  669a 

Cocintana,  Cocintaya, 
2446 

Cockatoo  Cockatooa, 
227a,  6 

Cocklndi.  2296 

Cockoly,  2686 

Cockroach,  2276 

Cockup,  228a,  895a 

Coco,   Cocoa,  Coco- 
Nut,  228a 

Coco-do-Mar,  Coco- 
de-Mer,  2316,  2296 

Cocondae,  2446 

Coco-nut,  double,2296 

Cocus,  2296 

Cocym,  226a 

Codangalur,  2726 

Codavaacam,   Coda- 
vascao,  2316,  232a 

Codoro,  3666 

Cody,  2556 

Coeco,  Coecota,  229a 

Coeli,  2606 

Cofala,  Coffala,  850a 

CoflFao,  Coffee,  232a 

Coffery,  1416,  4286 

CoflS,  233a 

Coffre,   Coffree, 
Coffry,  1416,  1406 

Cogee,  179a 

Cohi  Noor,  491a 

Coho,  233a 

Co-hong,  4216,  422a 

Cohor,  495a 

Cobu,  233a 

Coiloan,   Coilum, 
753a,  752a 

Coimbatore,  2336 

Coir,  2336 

Coja,   Cojah,  2346, 
179a 

Cokatoe,  2276 

Coker,   Coker-nut, 
-tree,    2296,   228a, 
167a 

Cokun,  245a 

Colao,  2346 

Colar,  4956 

Colcha,  386a 

Colderon,  Colderoon, 
235a.  6 

CoW,  250a 

Colera.  2066 

Coleroon,  2346 


Colghom.  2686 
Colh-rara.  235a 
Colicotta,  1466 
Coll.  250a 
Collarum.  235a 
Collary,  286a 
Collat,  4836,  8086 
Collecatte,  3a.  146a 
CoUector.  2356 
Collee,  2506 
College    Pheasant, 


Collerica  Paado.  2066 
CoUery,  -Horn, 

-Stick.  236a,  6 
Colli,  2506 
CoUicutbia,  148a 
Collij,  250a 
CoUomback.  1446 
Colobi,  7626 
Coloen,  7526 
Colomba  Root,  2S7a 
Colombo,  2366 
Colon.   Colonbio, 

7526,  a 
Coloran.  235a 
Colum.  249a 
Columbee,  4916 
Columbia  Root,  237a 
Columbo,  7526 
Columbo  Root.  237a 
Columbum,     Colum- 
bus. 752a.  8736 
Coly,  2506 
Colyytam,  866a 
Comalamasa,  224a 
Comar.    287a.    239a. 

1506 
Comarbftdo.  2796 
Comari,  2386 
Comatay,   Comaty, 

2d9a,  2396 
C6maty.  2376 
Combaconum.  2876 
Combalenga.  2446 
Combarliand,  280a 
Combea.  150a 
Combly,  2796 
Comboli  Mas,  2246 
Comboy,  2376 
Combru,  Combu,  3846 
Comedis.  2386.  5406 
Comelamash,  224a 
Comercolly  Feathers, 

7a,  238a 
Cominham,  87a 
Comitte,  2376 
Comley,  2796 
Commel  mutch,  224a 
Commerbant.  2S0a 
Commorcolly, 

Feathers,  238a.  7a 
Commission,  151a 
Commissioner,  Chief, 

Deputy,  238a 
Committy,  2876 
Comolanga.      Como- 

linga,  244a,  6 
Comorao,  3846 
Comoree,   Comori. 

Comorin,   Cape, 

239a,  2386 


Comotaij,    Comotay, 

2396,  a 
Compekdore.  244a 
Company,  B8gh,  462a 
Compendor.  2AAa 
Competition  -  wallah. 

2396 
Compidore,    Compo- 

dore,  244a.  2486 
Compost.  Compound. 

Compounde,  2486, 

2406,  2426 
Compiador,  Compra- 

dore.  Compudour, 

2486,  244a 
Conacapula,      Cona- 

kapule.  2466,  247a 
Conaut,  154a 
Conbalingua,  244a 
Concam  China,  2266 
Concan,  2446 
Conch-shell,  1846 
Concha.  496a 
Condrin,  155a 
Confirmed.  245a 
Cong.  246a 
Congas,    Congaas. 

Co^ee,  245a; 

-House,  2456 
Congeveram,  2456 
Congi-medu,    Congi- 

mer,  157a 
Congo,  1576 
Congo.  9086 
Congo-Bunder,  246a ; 
Congoe,   157a; 

Congoed.  1566 
Congou.  9086 
Congoun,  Congue, 

246a.  6 
Conicopla,  Conioo- 

poly.    247a.    2466, 

281a.  7886 
Conimal,    Conimere. 

157a 
Conjee  cap,  65a, 

245a ;    -House, 

2456 
Conjee  Voram,  246a 
Conjemeer,  157a 
Conker,  Conkur,  496a 
Connah,  4796 
Connaught,  Connaut, 

154a 
Connego,  1576 
Connymere,  157a 
Connys,  1766 
Consoo  House,  247d 
Consumah,       Con- 
sumer, 247a,  4866 
Contenij,  116,  289a 
Conucopola,  247a 
Cooch  Azo,  2476 
Cooch  Behar,  248a 
Cooja,  Coojah,  2486, 

a,  492a 
Cookery,  4916 
Cook-room,  2486 
Coolcunny,      Oool- 

cumee,  2486 
Coolee,  2506 


Cooley,  2506 
Cooliooy,   2486  - 
Coolin,  249a 
Coolitcayo,  2486 
Coolung,  249a 
Cooly,2496 
Coomkee,  2516 
Coomry,  252a,  2516 
Coonemerro,    Coooi- 

mode,  157a 
Coopee,  7066 
Cooi^,  252a 
Cooige,  255a 
Coorsy,  252a 
Coos-Beyhar,  248a 
Coosky,  703a 
Coosumba,  2526 
Cootub,  2526 
Copang,  4906,  5306 
Copafi8,1586 
Copeck,  253a,  1216 
Copera,  254a,  4466 
Copha,  233a 
Coppersmith,  2536 
Copra,  Coprah,  254a, 


Coquer-nut,     Coqno, 

229a,  6,  231a 
Coquodrile,  2756 
Coraal,  256a,  2Ste 
Corabah,  16Sa 
Cora^ne,  768d,  837a 
Corah,  7066 
Coral-tree,  254a 
Corail,259a 
Corcon,      Ooroone, 

1636,  a 
Corcopal,    Coroopali, 

Core,  Gorge,  2556,  a 
Con,  2706 
Corind,  259a 
Coringa,  256a 
Corj^  Coijaa,  255a, 

6,875a 
Corle,256a 
Cormandel,       Cor- 

mandell,  2586,  a 
Comae,      Conuusa, 

266a 
Coroooro,  160a 
Coromandel,    Coro- 

mandyll,       Ooro- 

mondel,         2566, 

258a,6 
Corporal      Forbes, 

Corral,  2586,  476a 

Corii,2e2a 

Corumbijn,  4916 

Corundum,  259a 

Cos,  262a 

Cosbeague,  8896 

Cos  Bhaar,  248a 

Cosmi,  Oosmim, 

Cosmin,  Coomym, 
260a,  2596,  a,  71a 

Cospetir,  290a 

Coes,261a 

CoBsa,707a 

Cossack,  Con&kee, 
262a 
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Coflse,  262a 
Cossebires,  1706 
Cosset,  Cossett,  Cos- 

sid,  2636,  a,  2626 
Cossimbazar,  263a 
Coasy,  926 
Cossya,         Coflsyah, 

268a,  6.  4S0a 
Coeuke,  262^k 
Coste,  3916 
Goato,  492a 
Coatnmado,  286a 
Costos,  2636,  492a 
Cot,  2636 
Cotamaluco,  2646 
Cotch,  1736 
Cote  Caungrah,  6316 
Coteka.  289a 
Cotia,  265a 
Cotoma,289a 
Cott,  2646,  58a 
Cotta,  Cottab,  265a 
Cotton,  265a;  Tree, 

SUk,  265b 
Cotul,  4946 
Cotwal,  2656 
Coucee,  262a 
Couche,  248a 
Couchin  China,  227a 
Coulam,  Coulao,  7526 
Coulee,  Couley,Couli, 

368a,  251a,  218a 
Coulombin,  4916 
Couly,  2606 
Counsillee,  266a 

Countrey,  Countrie, 
Country,  -Captain, 
267a,  266a,  267a 

Coupan,  Coupang, 
4^,  6 

Courim,  2706 

Coumakea,  2566 

Couroa,  276a 

Course,  261a,  262a, 
204a 

Course,  2676 

Courtallum,  2676 

Coury,  271a 

Covad,  Coveld,  268a 

Covenanted  Servants, 
2676,  2226 

Coverymanil,  2256 

Covid,  26Sa 

Covil,  268a 

Covit,  268a 

Covra  Manilla,  2256 

Cowan,  2716 

Cowcheeh,  226a 

Cowcolly,  2686 

Cow-itch,  2686 

Cowl,  Cowle,  2686, 
413a,  5906 

Cowler,  2506 

Cowpan,  490a,  8886 

Cowrie,  Cowry,  2706, 
269a;  Basket,  2716 

Cowtails,  2716 

Cowter,  2176,  7066 

Coya,  2346 

Coylang,  753a 

Col.  Cozbaugue.  Coz- 
beg,  3896,  390a 


Cozzee,  Cozzy,  5796, 

1786 
Cran,  272a 
Crancanor,  273a 
Cranchee,   Cranohie, 

272a,  4746,  664a 
Cranee,  2736 
Cranganor,    Crange- 

lor,      Cranguanor, 

273a,  2726 
Cranny,  Crany,  273a, 

274a 
Crape,  274a 
Crease,  Crea8ed,274a, 

2756 
Creat,  203a 
Credere  Del,  2756 
Creeper,  3966 
Creese,  Creezed,  2746, 

275a 
Creole,  2756 
Crese,  Cress,  Cresset, 

275a 
Crewry,  2766 
Cric,    Cricke,     Cris, 

Crisada,         Crise, 

Crisse,  275a,  274a, 

8806 
Crockadore,  2276 
Crocodile,  2756 
Crongolor,  273a 
Crore,  276a 
Crori,  2766 
CVotchey,  2766 
Crou,  276a,  898a 
Crow-pheasant,  2766 
Crusna,  3806 
Cryse,  275a 

Saquem,  8606 
bba,  12a 

Cubeb,  277a 

CubeerBurr,2776,656 

Cucin,  226a 

Cuckery,  4916 

Cucuya,  Cucuyada, 
2776 

Cuddalore,  278a 

Cuddapah,  278a 

Cuddom,  2666 

Cuddoo,  2786 

Cuddy,  2786 

Cudgeri,  4776 

Cudra,  8536 

Culgar,  136 

Culgee,  2786 

Cullum,  249a 

Culmureea,  279a 

Culsey,  Culsy,  279a, 
4656 

Culua,  850a 

Culy,  1766 

Cumbly,  279a 

Cumda,  8686 

Cumduryn,  1 55a,  630a 

Cumly,  279a 

Cummerband,  Cum- 
merbund, 280a, 
2796 

Cummeroon,  3846 

Cummul,  279a 

Cumquot,  280a 

Cumra,  280a 


Cumrunga,  280a 
Cumsha,     Cumshaw, 

280a 
Cunarey,  4136 
Cuncam,  2446,  6286 
Cunchunee,  2806,2956 
Cunda,  8686 
Cundry,  4136 
Cunger,  Cunjur, 

410a,  6 
Cunkan,  2446 
Cunnacomary,  239a 
Cuny,  825a 
Cupang,  490a 
Cupara.  8736 
Cupo,  530a 
CuDomr.  165a 

'4a 

irate,  875a 

irati  Mangalor,6766 
_jria,  265a 
Curia  Muria,  2806, 

7696 
Curmoor,  366a 
Cumat,  1646 
Cumum,  281a,  2466 
Curounaa,  281a 
Curra-curra,   160a, 

645a 
Currate,  875a 
Curree,  Currie,  2826 
Currig  Jema,  281a 
Currumshaw   Hills, 

281a 
Curry,  281a;  -Stuff, 


Curyate,  8766 
Cusbah,  283a 
Cuscuss,  2836 
Cusher,  2486,  492a 
Cuflhoon,  2886,  4926 
Cushta,  707a 
Cusle-bashee,  4986 
Cuspadore,  Cuspi- 

door,   Cuspidor, 

Cuspidore,   284a, 

6146 
Cuss,  2836 
Cusseah,  2686 
Cusselbash,  4986 
^Custard-Apple,  284a, 

857a 
Custom,  286a;   Cus- 

tomer,  286a,  802a 
Cutanee,  289a 
Cutch,    2866;    Gun- 

dava,  287a 
Cutch,  173a 
Cutcha,2876;  -pucka, 

2876 
Cutcheinohenn,  2266 
Cutcheree,  Cutchery, 

Cutcherry,   288a, 

2876 
Cutcherry,  4766 
Cutchnar,  2886 
Cutchy,  2466 
Cutii,266a 
CutmurtQ,   Cutmur- 

ram,  173a 
Cuts,  2866 
Cuttab,  263a 


Cuttaok,  289a 
Cuttanee,  Cuttannee, 

289a,  707a 
Cuttaree,  4826 
Cuttarri,  497a 
Cuttenee,  289a 
Cutter,  1756 
Cuttery,   Cuttry, 

482a,  289a 
Cutwahl,   Cutwal, 

Cutwall,   Cutwaul, 

60a,  266&,  266a 
Cuzzanna,  4976 
Cymbal,  807a 
Cymde,  768a,  837a 
Cymiter,  8046 
Cyngilin,    Cvnkalan, 

Cynkali,   829a, 

667a,  5316 
Cyromandel,  268a 
Cyrus,  289a,  249a, 

886a 
Cytor,  204a 


,  3286 

Dabag,  4656 

Dabhol,  290a 

Dabou,  328a 

Dabul,  Dabuli,  Da- 
bull,  Dabyl,  2896, 
6126 

Daca,  290a 

Dackn,  Dacani,  3016 

Dacca,  290a 

Dachanos,  3016 

Dachem,  4a 

Dachem,  298^ 

Dachinabades,  3016 

Dacoit,  Dacoity,  Da- 
coo,  290a,  6 

Dadney,  Dadny,2906 

Daeck,  290a 

Daee,  301a 

Daftar,  DaftardSr, 
3296 

Dagbail,  2906 

Daghope,       Dagoba, 

Dagon,  Dagong.  Da- 
goon,  2916,  ^)2a,  6 

Ds«op,  29la 

Dahnasari,  9146 

Dahya,  252a 

Daibul,  2926 

Daimio,  2926 

Daiseye,  2926,  3066 

Dak,  3006;  -bunga- 
low, 1296 ;  chauki, 
-choki,  -chowky, 
300a 

Daka,  290a 

Dak'hinI,  302a 

Dakoo,  2906 

Dala,  Dalaa,  2926,  a 

Dalai,  3046 

Dalaway,  2926 

Dfli,  322a 

Dali,  3026 

Dallaway,  Dalloway, 
293a 

DaUy,S22a 
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Daloyet,  2d3a 
Dam.   293a:    Dama, 

6766 
Daman,  2946 
Damani.  2946 
Damar,  29oa 
Damasjane.   Dame- 
Jeanne,  Damijfina, 

S05a,  3046 
Dammar,     Dammer, 

2956,  2946 
Damn,  2946 
Dampukht,  3306 
Dana.  2956 
Dancing  girl,  wench, 

2956.  296a 
Dandee,  Dandi, 

Dandy,  296a,  6 
Dangur,  2956 
Danseam,  834a 
Dans-hoer,  296a 
Dao.  326a 
Daque,  3016 ; 

Daquem.  6286,779a 
Dara^na,  37a 
Darbadath.  624a 
Darbdn.  333a 
Darbar,  331a 
Darcheenee,   Dar- 

chini,  297a 
Darion.  3326 
Darieeling,  Darjiling, 

Daroez,  3066 

Dar6ea,  297a 

Darobai,  3216 

Dartseni,  297a 

Darwan,  333a 

Darwassa  bund,  33^6 

Dasehra.  3336 

DAsi.  3076 

Daseoia.  3336 

Dastoor,  3346 

Datchin.  298a ;  Dat- 
sin.  2986 

Datura,  2986;  yellow, 
2996 ;  Datrro,  299a 

Daudne,  2906 

Daur,  3256 

Daurka,  335a 

Davili.  309a 

Daw,  315a 

DSwah.  Dawk.  2996 ; 
to  lav  a,   3006; 
-banghee,  -banghy, 
61a ;    bungalow, 
1296 ;  -garry,  3656 

Daxin,  Daxing,  298a 

^Lb,  ^^y^>  8oi«» 


Deaner,  301a 
Debal,  301a.  320a 
Debasb,  828a 
Deberadora,  696 
Deoam,  Decan.  6286. 

3016 
Decani,   Decani j, 

Deoanin,    Decany, 

8020,3016 
Dacca,  290a 
Deccan,   Deccany, 

802a 


Dock,  302a 
Deooit.  2906 
Dee,  236a,  9806 
Deedong.  4396 
Deeh.  ^06 
Deen,  302a 
Deepaullee,  309a 
Defteri,  330a 
Degon,  2926 
Deiudar.  306a 
Dehli,  3026 
Dekaka,290a 
Dekam,  2X3rla 
Dekh,  3026 
Delale,  804a 
Delavay,  7196 
Delect,  293a 
Deleuaius,  2926 
Delhi,  Deli,  8026 
Deli,  d04a 
Deling,   Delingege, 

Delmgo,  303a 
Dell41,  3046 
Delly,  308a 
Delly,  Mount,  3036 
Deloget,  293a 
Deloll,  d04a 
Deloyet,  293a 
Dely,  3026.  803a 
Dely,  304a 
Demar,  2956 
Demijohn,  3046 
Demmar,      Demnar, 

295a 
Demon,  2946 
Denga,  Dengi,  8976,  a 
Dengue,  305a 
Deodar,  3056 
Deputy         Conunis- 

aioner,  238a 
Derba,  3316 
Derega,     Deroghah, 

Derrega,  2976 
Derriahacst,  3066 
Derroga,  2976 
Deruiasi,  3066 
Dervich,  Derris,  Der- 

▼ische,       Dervish, 

3066,  a 
Derwan,  333d 
Desai,  3066 
Desanin,  3016 
Deaaye,  3066 
Deahereh,  3336 
Deeoy,  4656 
Despatchadore, 

819a 
Dessaye,  3066 
Dessereh,  3336 
Destoor,   Destour, 

8066,  307a 
Deubash.  328a 
Deuti,  307a 
Deutroa,  299a 
Deva-dachi,  Deva- 

dasl,  Devedaechie, 

307a,  6,  2956,  912a 
Devil,     8076,     7146 ; 

-Bird,  3076;  Devil's 

Reach,  308a ;  Wor- 
ship,   308a 
DewflJ,  320a 


IMwal,  D^wil^,  3086 
Dewalee,  309a 
Dewaleea,  3086 
Dewally,  3086 
Dewan,   Dewanjee, 

3106,  311a 
Dewanny,  3116 ;  Ad- 

awlat,  46 
Dewataschi,  296a 
Dewaun,  309a 
Dewauny.  3116,  3096 
Dewtry,  2996 
Deysmuck,  2486 
Deyspandeh,  2486 
Dha,  326a 
^^?^»   Dhagope, 

2916.  a 
Dhai,  301o 
DhiOc,  3126 
Dhall,  312a 
Dhama,  316a 
Dhatiira  Firinghl 

356 
Dhau,  3156 
Dhaullie,  322a 
Dhawk,  8126 
Dhibat-al-Mahal, 

5476 
Dhoby,  3126 
Dhome,  3226 
Dhoney,   Dhony, 

3236,  a 
Dhoolie,  Dhooly, 

3136,  a 
Dhoon,  314a 
Dhoop-ghurry,  3726 
Dhootie,  Dhooty, 

Dhoty,  3146,  a, 

707a 
Dhow,  3146 
Dhurgaw,  3316 
DhurrosaUa,   8156, 

2216 
Dhuma,  3156 
Dhdr  Samund,  325a 
Dhuti,  8146 
Dhye,  3006 
Diamond  Harbour, 

317a,  766a 
Dibajfit,  547a 
Dibottes,  119a 
Didwan,  317a,   478a 

406 
Diewnagar,  6136 
Digby  Chick,  1266 
Diggory,  Diggree, 

Digon,  Digone,  2926 
Diffri,  3176 
DJhli,  3026 
Dik  dik,  daun,  daun, 

9196 
Dikhdari,  Dikk,  3176 
Dili,  Dim,  8026 
Dilly,  Mount,  d04a 
Dim,  302a 
Dime,  2946 
Dinapore,  8176 
Dinar,  Dinlia,  3176, 

318a 
Dlnawar,  3226 
Ding,  802a,  6 


Dfnga,   Dinger, 


3198, 


Dingo,  77&Z,  8976 
Dingue,  Dingy,  3136 
Dio,  3196 
Dip6wali,  300a 
Dirdjee,  Dirge,  Dir- 

see,  319a 
Dirwan,333a 
Dispatchadore,  319ls 
Diasauva,      DiaBavm, 

Diaaave,  319d 
Diatoree,  307a 
Ditch,  Ditcher,  819» 
Dithwan,  8176 
Diu,  3196 
Diudar,  306a 
Diulcinde,     Diiilein- 

dy,      Diuli     Bind, 

DitQ-Sind.       Dinl- 

sinde,  3206 
Diiianum,  310a 
Diuza,  3196 
Div,  321a 
Diva,  547a 
Dlvall,  Divftly,  809ki 
Diva-Mabal,  5476 
Divan,         Divanmp, 

3116,  413a 
Dive,  3196 
Divi,  547a 
Divl,3206 
Diwaen,  312a 
Dlwah  Mahal,  9144 
Diwal,  5056 
DiwalT,  309a 
Diwan,  3096 
DlwSnl,  3116 
Djamia,  4696 
Djava  Dj&wah,456«, 

456a 
Djengle,       Djangle, 

Doa,3216 
Do&b,  321a 
Doai,  821a 
Doana,  311a 
Doar,  3216 
Dobash,  328ci 
Dobe,    Dobie,   SlSo, 

3126 
DobU,  3*206 
Dobund,  322a 
Dock,  dOOa 
Dodgeon,  2986 
Dog  choucky,  dOOa 
Dogon,        Dogonne, 

DohU,     DoL      DoD, 

312^,  a 
Dolly,  322a,  58a 
Dombar,    Dombaiee, 

Dome,  3226 
Dondera  Head,  8226 
Doney,  323a 
Dongari,    Donges^ 


Doni,  323a 
Donna,  2956 
Donny.  32Sa 
Doob,  3286 
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I)ooba8heeo,828a 
Boocan,       Doocaun, 

S2S6,8716 
Doodee,        Doodoo, 

1676,  168a 
IXx)ggaux]ie,  1676 
Dool,  826a 
Doolee,  Dooley,  Doo- 
lie, 3186,  a 
Boomba,    Doombur, 

824a 
Dooputty,  8246 
Boorea,  3256,  707a 
Boorga  Pooja,  8246 
Doorsummund,  3246 
Door- van,  888a 
Doory  Dora.  S26a 
Dorado,  325a 
Doray,  Doraylu,  325a, 

Dorberd,  3816 
Dorea,  707a 
Dorecur  4446 
Doresandlu,  8256 
Doria,  8256 
Dorian,  3316 
Doriya,  3256 
Doroera,  2976 
Dosh&ka,  1566 
Doflootee,      Dosooti, 
Doeooty,  8256, 707a 
Dotchin.  2986 
Dotee,    Dotia,   3146, 

Donble-ffrill,  8256 

Douli,  8136 

Dour,  8256 

Dovana.  3116 

Dow,  3146 

Dow.  8256 

Dowie,  8136 

Dowie,  326a 

Dowra,  Dowrah,  826a 

Drabi,  Draby,  326a 

Dragomanni,  Drago- 
mano,  8276 

Dragon,  3076 

Dr&vida,  Drayidian, 
8266 

Drawers,  Long,  827a 

Dress-boy,  Dressing- 
boy,  827a,  328a 

Droga,  Droger,  298a, 
2^6,  817a 

Drogomanus,  Druge- 
men,  Druggerman, 
Druggement,  327a, 
6 

Dramstick,  3276 ; 
Tree,  4266 

Dsomo,  9846 

Dually,  809a 

Duan.  Duana,  8106, 
8116,  4976;  Duan 
Konna.  3116 ;  Du- 
anne,  oll6 

Dub,  8276 

Dnbash,  Dubass,  328a 

Dubba,  Dubbab,  829a 

Dubbeer,  8286 

Dubber,  8286,  4086 

Dubety,  8246 


Ducamdare,  3236 

Ducks,   2QSkb\   Bom- 
bay, 329a,  126a 

Duoo,  8286 

Duffadar,  329a 

Dufter,     Dufterdar, 
Dufterkhanna, 
Duftery,  Duftoree, 
329a,  6.  3096,  243a 

Doggie,  330a 

Dugong,  380a 

Duguazas,  8286 

Dukan,       Dukhaun, 


Dula,  Dull,  813a,  6596 
Duloi,  304a 
DtQsind,  7696 
Dulwai,  Dulwoy, 

293a,  816a 
Dumbar,    Dumbaru, 

8226 
Dumboow,  3d0a 
Dumbri,  3226 
Dumdum,  Dumdum- 

mer,  3d0a,  6 
Dumier,  334a 
Dumpoke,  3306 
Dumree,        Dumrie, 

3306,  2936 
Diin,  314a 
Dungaree,  Dungeree, 

8806,  331a,  707a 
Duppa,  Dupper,  3286 
Durai,  325a 
Durbar,  331a 
Durean,  8326 
Durgah,Durgaw,3316 
Durhmsallah,  3156 
Durian,      Durianus, 

Durion,  3316,  332a 
Durjun,  383a 
Duroa,299a 
Durreer,  3256 
Dtfr    Samun,    Dtfru 

Samundtlr,  325a 
Durwaim,  8^ 
Durwauza-bund,  333a 
Duryoen.  3326 
Durzee,  d89a 
Dusaud,  749a 
Dusharah,     Dusrah, 

Duasarab,        Dus- 

sera,  3336 
Dustick,  3346 
Dustoor,     Dustoore, 

Dustooree,  Dua- 

toory,      Dusturia, 

3336,  334a,  6,  307a 
Duatuck,  3346 
Dutehin,2986 
Dutra,  Dutroa,  Du- 

try,  2996,  a 
Dutt,  Duttee,  3146 
Duty,  307a,  601a 
Dwar,  822a 
Dwarka,  3346 
Dwye,  821a 
Dy,  Dyah,  301a 
Dyo,  a336 
Dysucksoy,  707a 
Dyran-kbane.      Dy- 

Von,  3116,  3106 


Eade-Oarrhi  337a 

Eagle-wood,  336a 

Earth-oil,  336a,  1736 

£cka,336a 

Bed,  3366 

Eedgah,  Eed  Gao, 
3866,  3370;  180a 

Ehah&m,  345a 

Eintrelopre,  4396 

Ekhee,  Ekka,  3366,  a 

Ekteng,  337a 

Elabaa,  13a 

Elange,  172a 

Elatche,  707a 

Elohee,  Elchi,  337a 

Elephans,  34da ;  Ele- 
fante,  3416;  Ele- 
phant, 3876;  Ele- 
phanta,  341a ;  Ele- 
phant -  Creeper, 
3436 ;  Elephante, 
Elephanto,  3426,  a 

Eli,  3036 

EUefant^,  Ilheo  de, 
342a 

Elk,  8436 

EUora,  Elora,  3436 

Elu,  344a 

Emaunberra,  4326 

Embary,  17a 

Emblic,  344a,  6086 

Emer,  Emir,  18a,  6 

Emmerti,  7u7a 

Emmet,  white,  326 

Enaum,  433a 

Englesavad,  844a ; 
English  -  \)&a6x, 
844a;  -water,  94a 

Enterlooper,  439a 

Eouirotal    Carriage, 

Errenysis,  88a 
Esh,  966 
Esparoi,  6816 
Estang,  8996 
Estimauze,  3446 
Estreito,  do  Govem- 

ador,  391a 
Esturion,  3326 
Eugenes,  639a 
Eurasian,  3446 
Europe,  3446,  2666 
Exberbourgh,  763a 
Eyah,  42a 
Eysham,  345a 

Fackeer,  3476 

Facteur,  Factor,3456, 
a,  2226;  Factory, 
Factorye,  346a 

Faghfrlr,  347a,  49a 

FaSaoof,  3476 

F&kanOr,  45a,  5526 

Fakeel,  961a 

Fakeer,  Fakier,  Fa- 
kir, 3476 

Faknur,  8286 

Falaun,  348a 

Falory,  386 

Fan,  Fan^m,  Fan3o, 
3486,  a,  349a,  673^ 


Fandaraina,  Fanda- 
rina,  Fandreeah, 
667a,  540a,  166a 

Fanno,  Fannon, 

Fanoeen,  Fanom. 
Fanone,  349a,  3486 

Fan-pahn,  3496 

Fanqui;  3496 

FansoClri,  FansOil, 
456a,  696,  1516* 

Fantalaina,  667a 

Faquir.  3476 

Fara^ola,  359a 

Farangiha,  358a 

Far&ah,  3496 

Farash-danga,  1846 

Farasola,  8^6 

Faraz,  3496 

Farazola,  359a 

Farhangi,  353a 

Farr^h,  8496 

Farshabur,  7006 

Fateish,  851a 

Fedea,  350a 

Feelchehra,  584a 

Feerandah,  966a 

Feiticaria,  Feitifeira 
Feitifo,  351a 

Ferash,  3496 

Fer^i^ee,  350a 

Ferenghy,  Feringee, 

Ferosh,  350a 
Feroshuhr,     Feroze- 

shuhur,  3506 
Ferrais,Ferrash,3496, 

350a 
F€tiche,    Fetisceroe, 

Fetish,   Fetishism, 

Fettiso,      Feytico, 

3510,3506 
Ffaraz,  Fffaraze,  78a, 

3496 
Ffarcuttee,  8106 
Ff  uckeer,  8476 
Filoeofo,  3476 
Fir^hd^nga,  1466 
Firefly,  351a 
Firinghee,   Dhatura, 

Fmngi,  3526,  356, 

3536 
Firm,  Firma,  Firman, 

Firmao,    Firmaun, 

8546,  a 
Fiscal,  Fiscall,  8546, 
Fitton  gari,  3656 
Flandrina,  667a,  829a 
Flercher,  355a 
Flori,  386 
Florican,      Floriken, 

Florikin,  355a 
Flowered  -  Silver, 

3556,772a 
Fluce,  8896 
Fly,  -palanquin,  3556 
Flying-fox,  356a 
Fogass,  3566 
Foker,  3476 
Fo-lau-aha,  7006 
Folium        Indioom. 
3566,896 
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Follepona,  739a 
Foojadar,  358a 
Fool,     857a ;      Fool 

Rack,  Fool's  Rack, 

857a,    3566,    866; 

Foole  Sugar,  3966 
Foota,  708a 
Foosilow,  to,  857a 
Foras  Lands,  Foras- 

dar.  Forest  Road, 

857a,  6 
Forlorn,  848a 
Fotadar,  7176 
Foufel,  356 
Fotndah,      Foujdar, 

85i8a ;    Foujdarry, 

8586 ;  Adawlat,  46 
Foule  sapatte,  831a 
Fousdar,     Fouzdaar, 

358a 
Fowra,  Fowrah,  3686 
Fox,     Flying,    3586, 

d56a 
Fozdarry,  8586 
FraU,  3586 
Franchi,       Francho, 

Franco,     Franghi, 

Frangue,  Frangui, 

Franque,  Franqni, 

863a,  6,  5826,  5946 
Frash,  FraasOjFraasy, 

849a,  350a,  2506 
Frasula,        Frazala, 

Frazil.  359a,  3586 
Freguezia,  359a,  7876 
Frenge,     Frengiaan, 

Frenk,         Fringe, 

Fringi,  8586 
Frost,  850a,  412a 
Fuddea,  350a 
Fugacta,  3566 
Fula,  367a,  627a 
Fulang,  358a 
FuIeeU^  369a ;  -Pup, 

859a 
Fulds,  1216 
Funan,  1596,  166a 
Fundaraina.    Funde- 

rane,  667o,  a 
Funny,  3236 
Furlough.  369a 
Fumaveese,    Fuma- 

yese,  3596 
Furza,  703a 
Fusly,  8596 
Futwa,  Futwah,  8596, 

860a,  178a,  511a 


Oaas,  8896 
Gabaliquama,  8606 
Oabar,  400a 
Oaddees,  881a 
Gaddon,       Gadong, 

Gadonge,  381a,  6 
Gael,  \m 
Gaini,  407a 
(>ajajpati,       Gajpati, 

Galea,  362a 
Galee,  860a 
Galei,  Galeia,  862a 


Galeon,  Galeot,  Gkile- 

ota,  362a.  6 
GalewSr.  4066 
Gali,  360a 
Galie,  Gralion,  Galiot, 

362a,  6 
Galleece,  860a 
GallegaUe,  8606 

Galle,  Point  de,  860a 
Gallevat,  Galley, 
Galleywatt,  Gal- 
liot, Gallivat,  Gal- 
wet,  Galye,  361a, 
6,  3626,  363a 

Galytir,  4056 

Gambier,  368a 

Gamboge,  1606 

Gam9a,  d64a 

Gamiguin,  3766 

Gamron,  466 ;  Gam- 
rou,  Gamrun,  3846,  a 

Gam  ta,  364a 

Gancar.Gkuicare,  75a» 
3666 

Ganda,  3636 

Gandbkra,  1546 

Gangeard,  4106 

Gangja,  Ganja,  403a 

Gans,  Gansa,  Ganse, 
8646,  a 

Ganta,  Gantan,  Gan- 
ton,  364a 

Ganza,  364a 

Gaot,370a 

Gfiou,  8916 

Gar.  3646 

Garbin,  595a 

Garoe,  3646 

Gardaiui,  Gardefan, 
8996 

Gardee,  3646 

Garden-house,    Gar- 
dens, 366a 

Gardi,     Gardnnee, 
365a,  913a 

Gargoulette,  382a 

Gari,  373a 

G&ri,  3656 

Garial,  595a 

Garrha,  707a 

Grarroo,       Garrow- 
wood,  3366 

Garry,  3656 

Garse,  3646 

Garvance,  Garvanco, 
145a 

Gary,  3666 

Gaspaty,  2606 

Gat,  3696 

Gratameroni,  178a 

Gate,   Gatte,   Gatti, 
8696,  870a,  2446 

Gaii,  3916 

Gaudewari,  3806 

Gaudia,  391a 

Gaudma,  8666 

Gauges,  383a 

Gaum,  3656 

Gauna,  398a 

Gaurian,  366a 

Gauskot,  3986 

Gaut,  869a 


Gautama,  366a,  119a 
Gauzil,  569a 
Gavee,  3666 
GaTial,  3666 
Gayal,  4066 
Gas,  Gaze,  401a,  2616 
Gazat,  367a 
Gazelcan,  388a 
Gazizi,  1696 
GebeU,  375a 
Geooo,  Gecko,  867a 
G«doiu:e,  3816 
Gelabdar,  468a 
Gellywatte,      Ctoloa, 

Gelua,  863a,   8626 
Geme,  448a.  4686 
Gemidar,  9806 
Gemini,  Gemna,  4696 
Gendee,  373a 
(JengibU,    Gengibre, 

861a,  3746 
Gentil,  Gentile,  Gen- 

tio,  Gentoo,  Gentu, 

Gentue,  368a,  3676, 

9186 
Georgeline,  874a 
Geraffan,  878a 
Geree,  816 
Gergelim,  8786 
Geigelin,  375a 
Gerjilim,  3736 
Gerodara,  897a 
Gerselin,  8786 
Gesje,  405a 
Gess,  401a 
Gharbi,  865a 
Gharee,  Gharry,  3656 
Ghascut,894a 
Gh&t,  Ghaut,  869a 
Ghauz,    GhSz,  890a, 

3896 
Ghe,  Ghee,  370a 
Gheri,  8726 
Ghi,  370a 
Ghilji,  Ghilzai,  8716, 

8706 
Ghinee,  407a 
Ghogeh.  388a,  8766 
Ghole,  384a 
Ghong,  8856 
Ghoole,  3726 
Ghorab,  392a 
Ghoriyal,  367a 
GTiorry,  3656 
Ghoruf,  8876 
Ghoul,  372a 
Ghounte,  887a 
Ghr^,  392a 
Ghal,  372a, 
Ghul,  8836 
Ghnroti,  887a 
Ghurftb.  392a 
Ghureeb      purwar, 

404a 
Ghuri,  6196 
Ghurjaut,  4046 
Ghurm,  8726, 1856 
Ghurree,  4046 
Ghurry.  3726 
Ghyal,  4066 
Giacha,  443a 
Giagra,  4466 


Giam.  4486 

Giamoo    di     China, 

d'India,  449a 
Giancada,  450a 
Gianifanpataa,  AASk 
Giaack,  4536 
GiengioTo,  3746 
GUodar,  4d86 
Gin,  168a 
Gindey,  Gindy,  373c, 

196a 
Gingal,  3736 
Giogaleh,  82S6 
Gingall737da,  4746 
Gingani,  376a 
Gingaul,  7956 
Ginge,  3186 
Gingee,  377a 
Gingeli,       Gingelljr, 

Ginger,  374a 
Gingerlee,  Gingwly, 

Gingerly,  374a 
Gin^gan,   Ginggaog, 

Gingham,        37611, 

3756,  46,  707a 
Gingi,  3766 
Gin^ber,  375a 
Ginia,  377a 
Ginjall,  3736 
Ginseng,  377a 
GirafFa,  Giraffe,  37Sa, 

377a 
Girandam,  3976 
Oirja,  3786 
Gimaffa,  3786 
Glab,89a6 
Go,  S80a 
Goa.   379a;   Master,         * 

384a ;  Plum,  3796 ; 

Potato,  3796;  Pbw- 

der,  3796;  Stooe, 

3796 
Goban,  Gobang,  380to 
GodaTery,  380a 
Goddess,  381a 
Godeman,  3666 
Godh^^386a 
Godoen,  3816 
Godomem,  366a 
Godon,  3816 
Godoriin,  386a 
GodoTari,  S81a 
Godown,  381a,  243a 
Godowry,  3806 
Goe,3796 
Goedown,  3816 
Goeni,  Goenv,  4086 
Goerabb,  3926 
Goereullah,  387a 
Goga,  379a,  3826 
Gogala,383a 
Goglet,  382a,  8126 
-       ,3826 

GogoUa,768a, 

Gognl,  886a 

GoU,4956 

Gola,    Golah,    3886, 

384a,  1086 
Gold  Mohur,    573a; 
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Flower,  3836;  Gold 
Moor,  574a 

Gole,  3836 

Golgot,  Goleota,  Gol- 
gotha, 14«a 

Golim,  423a 

Golmol,  3866 

Goltschat,  8306 

Gomashta,  Gomash- 
tah,  Gomasta,  Gro- 
mastah,  384a 

Gomberoon,  Gom- 
broon, Gombruc, 
385a,  384a,  6 

Gom-gom,  Gtomgom- 
men,  4026 

Gomio,  4686 

Gomroon,  Gomrow, 
3846 

Gomutf,  385a,  7816 

Gondewary,  3806 

Goney,  4036 

Gong,  385a 

Gong,  3656 

Gonga  Sagur,  798a 

Gongo,  3856 

Gonk,  Gonotlk,  4726 

Gony,  904a 

Goodry,  386a 

Googul,  386a 

Googur,       Goojur, 
386a,  6 

Goolail,  Gooleil-bans, 
3866 

Gool-mohur,  3836 

Goolmool,  3866 

Goome,  373a 

Goomtee,  3866 

Goomul  mutch,  2246 

Goont,  387a 

Goony,  4036 

Goor,  195a 

Goorcully,  387a 

Goordore,  389a 

Goorka,  Goorkally, 
387a 

Gooroo,  3876 

Goorul,  3876 

Goorzeburdar,  Goos- 
berdaar,  Goosber- 
dar,  8876,  427a 

Goozerat.  388a 

Goozul-khana,  388a 

Gopura,    Gropuram, 
3886 

Gora,  Gora  log,  3886 

Gor&b,  392a 

Grorahwalla,     Gora- 
wallah,  3886 

Gorayit,  Goray  t,  389a 

Gordower,  389a 

Gore,  390f« 

Gorge.  2556 

Gorgeiane,  Gorge- 
lette,  Goi^olane, 
Gorgolet,  Gorgo- 
lett,  Goigoletta, 
382a,  6 

Gorregorri,  1266 

Goru,  3876 

Gos,  3916 


Gosain,  Gosaing,  Go- 

aanneo,  389a,  6656 
Gosbeck,  Gosbeague, 

Goflbeege,  3896 
Goeel-kane,  3886 
Goeha,  390a 
Gosine,  389a 
Goflle-kane,  3886 
Goes,  3896 
Goes,  401a 
Groesein,      Gossyne, 

389a 
Gotam,  Gotma,  3666 
Gotton,  Gottoni,  3816 
Goualeor,  406a 
Goudrin,     Gooldrin, 

886a 
Goule,  3726 
Goung,  390a 
Gour,  390a 
Gourabe,  392a 
Gouron,  3906 
Crourgoulette,  382a 
Gouro,  3906 
Gourou,  3876 
Gourze-berdar,  3876 
Governor's    Straits, 

3906 
Gow,  391a,  261a 
Growa,  Gk)wai,  Gtowa- 

pura,  379a 
Gowre,  3906 
Gtoyava,  400a 
Gozurat.  388a 
Grab,  3916;  Service, 

104a 
Grab-anemoas,  404a 
Grabb,  3926 
Gracia,  395a 
Grain,    Gram,   893a, 

3926 
Gram-fed,  393^* 
Gram  Mogol,  5726 
Gram-serenjammee, 

surrinjaumee,  8776 
Grandon,  Grandonic, 

3936,  792a,  793a 
Gran    Magol,    572a; 

Porto.  728a 
Grant,  397a 
Grfio,  393f£ 
Grasia,  895a 
Grass,    Grasse-cloth, 

3936 
Grass-cutter,  3936 
Grassia,  395a,  506 
Grasshopper      Falls, 

394a 
Grass-widow,    394a ; 

Widower,  3946 
Grassy ara,  894a 
Gratiates,  395a 
Grave-digger,  395a 
Gredja,  379a 
Gree,  373a 
Green-pigeon,  395a 
Grondam,  3976 
Grenth,  397a 
Grey  Partridge,  3966 
Griblee,  3956 
Griff,  Griffin,  Griffish, 

8956 


Grob,  392a,  6 

Groffe,  3966 

Grooht,  397a 

Grou,  1696,  3876 

Ground,  3966,  1766 

Gruff,  3966 

Grunth,  Gruntbee, 
Grunthum,  897a 

Guadovaryn,  88()a 

Guaiava,  400a 

Gudliar,  406a 

Gualveta,  3626 

Guana,  3976,  367a 

Guancare,  3656 

Guano,  398a 

GuSoo,  8656 

Guardafoy,  Guar- 
dafii,  Guardafui, 
Guardafun,  Guar- 
dafuni,  Guardefui, 
398a,  399a 

Guary,  3726 

Guate,  3696 

Giiava,  3996 ;  Guaver, 
400a 

Gabber,  400a 

Gubbrow,  4006 

Guchr^t,  388a 

Gudam,  3816 

Gudavarij,  380a 

Gudda,  4006 

Guddee,  Guddy,  4006 

Gudeloor,  707a 

Gudge,  4006 

Guddes,  8816 

Guendari,  155d 

Gugall,  386a 

Gugglet,        Guglet, 

Guiana,  3976 

Guiava,  400a 

Guickwar,  Goicowar, 
401a 

Guindi,  373a 

Guinea-cloths,  401a ; 
-Deer,  4016 ;  Fowl, 
4016;  Pig,  4016, 
StuflFs,  401a,  707a  ; 
Worm,  4016 

Guinees  Ly  waat,  4016 

Guin^am,  Guingan, 
Gumgani,  GuingSo, 
Guingoen,  376a,  6 

Guiny  stnffes,  4036 

Guion,  398a 

Guirindan,  3976 

Gujar,  7196 

Guiartft,  388a 

Guiepiitty,  261a 

Guier,  3866 

Gujputtv,  4026 

Gullean,'  1496 

Gumbrown,  3846 

Gum -gum,  4026 

Gunge,  403a,  384a 

Gungung,  3856,  403a 

Gunja,  403a 

Gunney,  Gunny, 
-bag,  403a,  401a 

Gunt,  387a 

Gunta,  4036 ;  Pandy, 
6676 
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Giinth,  387a 
Guoardafifuy,  S9da 
Guodavam,     Guoda- 

vari,  3806 
Guogualaa,  3836 
Gup,  Gup-Gup,  4036, 

Gureebpurwar,  404a 
Gurel,  §876 
Gurgulet,  Gui^guleta, 

3826 
Guriaut,  404a 
Gur^jara,  388d 
Gurjun  oil,  971a 
Gurr,  4046 
Gurrah,  3726 
Gurrah,  702a 
Gurree.  3726 
Gurreebnuwauz,  404a 
Gurrial,  3886 
Gurry,  4046 
Guru,  3876 
Gushel  Choe,  Guasell 

Chan,  388a 
Gut,  407a,  898a 
Gutta  Percha,  4046 
Guva-Sindabur,  8S8a 
Guyal.  4066 
Guynde,  373a 
Guynie  Stuffs,  4036 
Guzatt,  388a 
Guzee,  405d,  707a 
Guzelcan,  Guzelchan, 

388a 
Guzerat,  388a 
Guzzie,  Guzzy,  4054 
Gwalere,       GwflilCr, 

Gwalier,    Gwalior. 

405a,  406a 
Gyaul,  4066 
Gyelong,  4066 
Gyllibdar,  468a 
Gylong,  4066 
Gym-khana,  4066 
Gynee,  407a 


Habuh,    HabaBfay, 

4286 

Habassi,  707d 

Habbeh,  428a 

Habech,  Habeeh, 
Habshi,  4286 

Haocam,  409a 

Hackaree,  Hackarv, 
Hackeray,  Hack- 
ery, 407a,  408* 

Hackin,  429a 

Hackree,  408a 

Hackum,  409a 

Haddee,  Haddey. 
Haddy,  4086,  8096 

Hadgee,  4086 

Haffshee,  4286 

Hafoon,  3996 

Hakeem,  429a 

Hakim,  409a 

Hakkary,  408a 

Halabas,  126,  18a 

Halaloor,  Halalohor, 
Hal^looro,  Halal- 
cour,  409a,  6,  410a 
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Halfllcur,  410a 
HallEweh,  4296 
Halcarrah,  4306 
Half -cast,  -caste,410a 
Hallachore,  4096 
Ham,  4216 
Hamal,      Famalage, 

Hamaul,4d0a,4296 
Hamed-Ewat,  416 
Han,  4796 
Handjar,  4106 
Handoul,  296 
Hang,  419a 
Haog-chwen,  422a 
Hanger,  410a,  497a 
Hanistes,  4216 
Hansaleri,  411a 
Hanaoreet,  Hanflcrit, 

793a,  7926 
Handl,  411a 
Hanspeek,  411a 
Hapoa,  Happo,  4216, 

Happ^  De8patch,.Ha- 

rakiri,  411a 
Haram,  4116 
Haramtada,  411a 
Harcar,  430a 
Hard&la,  4306 
Haree,  749a 
Harem,  4116 
Hargill,  76 
Hark^^ra,  7486 
Harkatu,  35a 
Apfio^a,  Harmozeia, 

"Apfio^oy,  646a 
Harran,  4116 
Harry,  4116 
Hartal,  4306 
Hasbullhookim,  427a 
Hassan  Hassan,  Has- 

sein  Jossen,  420a 
Hast,    Hasta,    263a, 

4126 
Hatch,  409a 
Hathi,  Hatty,  412a 
Hattychook,  4126 
H&tti,  4126 
Hauda,  4276 
Haung,  4216 
Haut,  4126 
Hauze,  4276 
Haver-dewatt,  416 
Havildah,   Havildar, 

Havildar's  Guard, 

4126,  413a 
Hazara,        Haz^Crah, 

4306,431a 
Hazree,  413a 
Hekim,  429a 
Helabas,  13a 
Helly,  3036 
Helu,  344a 
Hemaleh,  415a 
Henara  Canara,  4136 
Hendou  Kesh,  416a 
Hendry         Kendry, 

Henery,        Henry 

Kenry,  413a,  6 
Herba,3936;  Taffaty, 

Taffety,  3936,  707o 


Herbed,      Herbood, 

4136 
Herbe8,aothof,3936 
Hercarra,  293a,  430a 
Hermand,  4256 
Hesidrus,  878a 
Hbaraam,  4116 
Hickeri,  406a 
Hickmat,  4136 
Hidalcan,  Hidalchan, 

4316,  1376,  265a 
Hidgelee,  414a 
Hidush,  435a 
Higb-caste,  1716 
Hikmat,  414a 
Hill,  3036 
Hilsa,  HUsah,  414a, 

6,33a 
Him&lah,     Him&leh, 

Himalaya,   Himal- 

leh,Himalyl[,4146, 

415a 
Hin,  4186 
Hinaur,  4226 
Hind,  4356 
Hindee,  415a 
Hindekl,  415a 
Hindi,  4156 
Hindkee,       Hindki, 

4156 
Hindoo,  4156 
Hindoo  Kooflh,  -kush, 

4156,  416a 
Hindooetanee,  Hind- 

orstand,  4176 
HindoBtan,  416a 
Hindostanee^indo- 

stanica,      Hindou- 

stani,  417a,  6 
Hindu,  4156 
HindCi-kiish,  416a 
Hindustan^  4166 
Hindustani,    Hindu- 

stans,  4176 
Hinduwi,  415a 
Hing,  Hinge,  418a,  6 
Hingeli,  414a 
Hingh,   Hing-kiu, 

4186 
Hirava,  419a 
Hircar,   Hircarra, 

Hircarrah,  430a,  6 
Hirrawen,  419a 
Hobly,  577a,  6726 
Hobshy  coffree,  4286 
Hobson-Jobeon,  419a 
Hobey,  4286 
Hocbshew,  421a 
Hodge,   Hodgee, 

409a,  216 
Hodges,  2346 
Hodgett,  4206 
Hodjee,  4866 
Hodu,  4356 
Hog-bear,  4206;  deer, 

^06 ;  plum,  421a 
Hogget,  4206 
loggia,  2846,  8936 
Hoghee,  409a 
Hohlee,  4256 
Hokchew,  Hoksieu, 

421a 


Holenoore,  4096, 2506 
Hdlfiyar,  42da 
HoUooore,  4096 
Holway,  4296 
Home,  421a 
Hon,  4256 
Hong,    4216,    209a; 

Boat,  422a;   Mer^ 

chant,  4216 
Hong-kong,  422a 
Honor,  Honore,  4226, 

a 
Hooghley,   Hoogly, 

-lUTer,  422a,   6, 

4236,6306 
Hoogorie,  4316 
Hooka,   -Burdar, 

Hookah,    -Burdar, 

Hooker,  Hooker- 

bedar,  4286, 424a,  6 
Hookham,  Hookim, 

Hookum,  4246 
Hooluck,  4246 
Hooly,  425a 
Hoon,  4256 
Hoondy,  4256 
Hoonimaun,  4256 
Hoopoo,  4266 
Hoowa,  4256 
Hopper,  4256,   2196, 

Hoppo,  426a,  209a 
Horda,  Horde,  640a 
Hormizda,    Hormoa, 

Hormuz,   Hormuz- 

dadschir,  646a,  6 
Horse-keeper,  4266 
Horse-radish  Tree, 

4266,  3276,  608a 
Horta,6356 
Hortai,  1736 
Horto,  6356 
Hosbalhouckain, 

Hoebulhocum,  Hos- 

bolhookum,  427a 
Hoeseen    Goaseen, 

Hossein  Jossen, 

Hossy  Gossy,  420a 
Hotty,  4126 
Hot-winds,  4276 
Houang-poa,  9696 
Houocaburdar,  4246 
Houdar,  4276 
Houka,424a 
Housbnl  -  hookum, 

Housebul-hookum, 

427a 
Houssein  Hassan, 

4206 
Houza,  Howda,  How- 

dah,  Howder,  4276 
Hoyja,  2346 
Htee,  912a 
Hubba,428a 
Hubbel   de   Bubbel, 

Hubble  -  Bubble, 

428a,  6,  147a 
Hubehee,   4286,    26; 

Und,  4696 
Huck,  429a 
Huckeem,  429a 
Hudia,466a 


H^f,423a;  Ftriol, 

Hullia,429a 

Hulubalaiv,  644* 

Hulluk,  Hoinq,  4216, 
425a 

Hulwa,429» 

Hnmhum,  707a 

Hummanl,  4296, 279li 

Humming-Biid,  43Qb 

HummumuMtt,  Ham- 
moms,  4116 

Hump,  4909 

Hun,  4256 

Hunarey,   Hundjr, 
4186 

Huo,  429a 

Hurbood,  907a 

HuroamL  HmeiimlL 
4a0a 

Hurraca,  36a 

Hurry,  41^ 

Hurtaul,  4306,  17S6 

Husbulbookum,  Hna- 
bull  Hookam,  Ha»> 
bulhoonim,  427a 

Husen  Hason,  Hna- 
aan-Huasan,  420a 

Huaserat,  431a 

Hunra,4306 

Huaoor,  Hnaooriab, 
HuzBoor,  431a,  6 

Hyber  Pkss,  4826 

Hydalcan,  432a,  779a 


Hypo,  957a 
909a,l 


H^n,  young,  4S16, 


Imbadiii,  455a 

Iaca,443a 

Iaocal,4436 

lader,  2176 

laggamat,  467a 

lagns  366,  4466 

lak,  9766 

lalla  mokee,  465a 

lamahey,  lamaylMj, 
4510,5036 

lambo,  4491a 

laDgada,  4506 

Ifuigomes,  451a 

laaquea,  4536,  4726 

IaatnK8236 

Iai]a,456a 

Ichibo,  440a 

'Id,  3366 

Idaloam,  Idalcaa, 
Idalc&o,  Idalza, 
Idalzaa,  4816, 432a, 
2646,6286,7876 

Iekanat,6456 

leminy,  4696 

Iguana,  Ignane,  3976 

l£a»d,  Hfiabod,  13a 
126 


B(dah,li 


Iman,4826 
Imane,  6796 
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ImAum,    482a ;   Im- 

aambarra.  4S2b 
Impale,  4326 
InUm,  In'&mdar,  483d 
Inam,  4326 
Inaum.  438a 
iDde,  4366 
Indexgo,        Inderj6, 

438a 
Indes,  4366 
Indeum,  437a 
India,  433a 
Indian,  437a;  Fowl, 

945a;  Muck,  216; 

Nut,  2286 
Indiaes,  4366 
Indioo,  4376 
Indies,  433a,  4366 
Indiffo,  Indigue,4376, 

Indifltanni,  417a 
Indofltan,  4166,  417a 
Indoetana,  4176* 
Indou,  Indu,  4156 
Indus,  437a 
Industam,  Industan, 

Industani,       4166, 

4176,  6936 
Ingelee,    IngeU,    In- 

gelie,  lDgeTlie,414a, 

477a 
Inglees,  4386 
Ingu,  4186 
Innaibe,         Iniama, 

977a,  8856 
Interlope,  Interloper, 

439a,  4386 
In-tu,  4356 
loghe,  461a 
IpecacuaDha,  4396 
Ipo,  Ipu,  957a 
Ircara,  430a 
Irinon,  774a 
Iron-wood,  4396 
I-aay,  4396 
Iskat,  4396 
Islam,  4396 
Istoop,  440a 
Istubbul,  440a 
Itzeboo,  Itzibu,  440a 
luana,  3976 
lucbi,  472a 
India,  4656,  466a 
lunck,  lunoo,  luncus, 

lunk,  lunke,  4726 
lunkeon,  4736 
lunsalaom,  4736 
lurebasso,  474a 
lya,  42a 
Izam  Maluoo,    440a, 

628a 
Izaree,  7076 


Jaca,  443a 
Jacatoo,  2276 
Jaocall,  2276 
Jack,  440a 
Jackal,  Jackall,  4436 
Jaokass-CopaL  444a 
JaokcalL       Jackale, 
444a 


Jackoa,  367a 
Jack-snipe,  444a 
Jaoquete,  4446 
Jade,  4446 
Jadoo,        Jadooffur, 

4456 
Jafanapatam.  4456 
Jaffry,  446a 
Jafna,    Jafnapat&n, 

JSgada,4506 
Jagannat,       Jann- 

n^th,     Jaga-Naut, 

467a,  b,ma 
Jagara,  446a,  8766 
Jagamata,     Jagarv- 

nat,  468a  4676 
Jageah,  4466 
Jagemot,  4676 
Jaggea,  Jagfor,  4466 
Jaggery,  446d 
Jagghire,  447a 
Jaggory,  167a 
Jagheer,  Jagbeerdar, 

Jag  Hire,  Jaghire, 

Jagbiredar,    4466, 

447a 
JagnlCr,    4666;   Jag- 

naut,  467a 
Jagory,  Jagra,  Jagre, 

Jagree,    446a,     6, 

Jab-gbir,  4466 
Jaidad,4746    ' 
Jailam,  4586 
Jail-kbana,  447a 
Jaimiir,  211a,  505d 
Jain.  Jaina,  447d,  6 
Jakad,  4446 
Jakatra,  71a 
Jaksom  Baksom,  420d 
Jalba,  3626 
Jaleebote,  4476 
Jalia,  Jaliya,  362a,  6 
Jallamakee,  465a 
Jam,  4476 
Jama,  Jamab,  4496, 

6626,  706a 
Jamabey,  4506 
Jaman,  4496 
Jambea,  469a 
Jambo,  449a 
Jambolone,  4496 
Jamboo.  4486,  46 
Jambook,  7886 
Jamdanni,  7076 
Jamdar,  469a ;  Jam- 

dher,  469a,  497a 
James  &  Mary.  4494 
Jamgiber,  9786 
Jamli,  450a 
Jamma,  449a,  7376 
Jamna  Masiid,  4696 
Jamoon,  4496,  3996 
Jampa,  1836 
Jampan,   Jampanee, 

Jampot,  463a,  6 
Jamun,  4496 
Jamwar,  7076 
Jan.  462a 
Janoiya,       Janbwa, 


Jancadaj      Jangada, 

Jangai,  4506 
Jangal,  470a 
Jaugama.  451d,  466a 
Jangar,  450a 
Jangomi,  Jangomay, 
Jangumaa,      450i6, 
451a,  1906,  5086 
Jantana,  951a 
J§U>,  456a 

Japan,  JapAo,  Japon. 
Jappon,  4516,  452a 
Jaquete,  4446 
Jaquez,       Jaqneira, 

443^1,4426 
Jarooon,  452a 
Jard-Hafun,  8986 
Jargon,  452A 
Jarool,  453a 
Jask,  453d 
Jasoos,  4586,  736a 
Jaaque.  Jasques,  453d 
Jatra,  1856 
Jaua,  456a 
Jaugui,    Jauguisme, 

4616,  556d 
Jaukan,  1926 
Jaumpaun,  463a 
Jaun,  4536 
Jauthari,  214d 
Java,  454a ;  Radish, 
4666;  Wind,  4566; 
Jawa,  4566 
Jawab,  Jawaub,  4566 
Jawi,  456d 
Jawk,  443d 
Jay,  467d 
Jeel,  457d,  92a 
Jeetul,  4576,  68a 
Jebad,  Jebaud,  458a 
Jekanat,  467a 
Jelabee,      Jelaubee, 

458a 
Jelba,  3626 
Jellaodar,  4686 
Jelly,  4586 
Jelowdar,  4686 
Jelum   4586 
Jemadar,  Jematdar, 
Jemautdar,    4586, 
459a 
Jemendar,  Jemidar, 
Jemitdar,   Jemmi- 
dar,  9806,  a 
Jenana,  9816 
Jenni,  469a 
Jenninora,  981a 
Jennye,  459a,  4696 
Jenn^rickshaw,  4596 
Jentief,  Jentio,  Jen- 

tive,  3686,  3676 
Jergelim,  3736 
Jerry,  438a 
Jeruba^a,  474a 
Jeaserah,  460a 
Jetal,  2936 
Jezaerchi,        Jecail, 

Jesailcbi,  4746 
Jesya,  460a 
Jhappan,  4636 
Jh&ral,  912a 
Jhau,  4646 


Jbaump,  460a 
Jheel,  457a 
Jhillmun,  4606 
Jhool,  4636 
Jhoom,  460d,  252a 
Jhow,  4646 
Jhula,  4636 
Jiculam,  829a 
Jidgea,  3546,  460a 
Jigat,  4446 

Jilaud^,  468a,  7486 

JiUmill,  4606 

Jingal,JinjaU,37d6,a 

Jinnee,  3766 

Jiniili,  374a 

Jinkal^  8286 

Jinnyricksbaw.  Jin- 
ri-ki-sha,  4596 

Jitel,  4576,  6736 

Jizya,  460a 

Jqo  Oemaet,  4676 

Joanee,  4656 

Joanga,  1436 

Jooole,  4606 

Jogee,  Joghi,  Jogi, 
Jogue,  Joguedes, 
Jogui,  461a,  5926, 


John  Company,  462a 
Joiwaree,  4656 
Jompon,  4626 
Jonk  Ceyloan,  4786 
Jonquanier,  478a 
Jooar,  465a 
Jool,  4636 
Joola,  Joolah,  4686 
Jordafoon,  3996 
Jomufa,  3786 
Joosje,  Joostje^osie, 
Josin,  Joss,  -House, 

-Stick,Jostick.4686, 

464a,  6,  7446 
Jouari,  4656 
Joiigie,  4616 
Jow,  4646 

Jowa]laMookhi,466a 
Jow^,       Jowarree, 

Jowarry,  465a,  6 
JowauUa     Mookhee, 

4646 
Jowaur,  465a 
Ju&la  mdchi,  465a 
Jubtee,  4656 
Judaa,  Judea,  4656, 

466a,    566,     6036, 

691a 
Judgeea,  460a 
Jugboolak,  466a 
Juggernaut,  4676 
Jugget,  335a 
Juggumaut,  466a 
Jnggut,  444 
Ju^o,  4726 
Juioline,  374a 
Jukfindar,  1916 
Julibdar.  468a 
Jum,  4606 
Jumbeea,  4686 
Jumboo,  4486,  44  a 
Jumdud,  469a 
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Juxnea,  4606 

Jumma.  469a,  801a 

JummaDundee,  Jam- 
ma-bundy,  469a 

Jummahdar,  459a 

JumDa,  4696;  Mus- 
jid,  4696 

Jun^alan,  4786 

Juneau,  4736 

Juncaneer,  473a 

Junoo,  4726 

Jungeera,  4696,  806a 

JuDgel,  JuDgIa,  470a, 
6;  Jungle,  470a; 
-Cat,  Cock,  Dog, 
Fever,  Fowl,  Fruit, 
Mahals,  Terry, 
471a,  4706,  9146 

Junglo,  4716 

Jungo,  4726 

Jun^odo,  4606 

Junior  Merchant,  2226 

Junk,  472a 

Junkameer,  473a 

Junkaun,  4736 

Junk-Ceylon,  473a 

Junkeon,  4736 

Junko,  4726 

Juptee,  4656 

Jurebasaa,  Jurebas- 
so,  Juribasso,  Ju- 
ruba^a,  Jurybassa, 
474a,  4736,  36 

Jute,  474a 

Jutka,  4746 

Juttal,  458a 

Juzail,  4746,  3736 

Juzrat,  388a 

Jwfl^mukhi,  4646, 
631a 

Jyedad,  4746 

Jylibdar,  468a 

Jysh  kutcheri,  Jyabe, 
475a 


Eft&rle,  282a 
Kabaai,  138a 
Eab-ab,  138a 
Kabaya,  1876 
Eabel,  1406 
Kaber,  176a 
Kaber-dar,  495a 
Eabkad,  1596 
Kabob,  138a 
KlEbul,  139a 
Kach,  2866 
Kachemire,  169a 
Eachnar,  2886 
Eadel,  2646 
Kadhil,  4426 
Kafer,  1416:  Kaferi- 

st&n,  1426 
Kafila,  1426 
Kafir,  141a 
Eafur  canfuri,  Fan- 

8uri,  152a 
Eahtfr,  495a 
Kahan,  2696 
Kahwa,  2326 
Kaieman,  177a 


Kairaie,  478a 
Kaisurl,  1516 
iaJM,    475a,     1776, 

180a 
Kakatou,  227a 
Eakke,  886 
Kakul,Kaku]a,1396,a 
Kali,  4056' 
Eala'i,  1456 
Ealambac,  Kalanbac, 

1446,  a 
Kalanbu,  2366 
Kalang,  145a 
Kala  Jagah,  Juggah, 

475a ;  ranee,  Fany, 


Ealayansa,  145a 
Kaldaron,  Kalderon, 

2356,  a 
Ealeefa,  147a 
Kalege,  236a 
Ealeoun,  147a 
Ealgi,  279a 
Kalikata,  146a 
KaUkut,  148a 
j^alm,  1456 
Kalinga,  475a,  222a, 

256a,  488a  ;nagara, 

-patam,  488a 
Kaflsa,8786 
Kalit-dar,  483a 
Ealla-Nimmack,  475a 
Kallar,  7196 
KaXXidya,  Kalliena, 

1496,  8766 
Eallidn,  1476 
Kalu-biU-mas,  2246 
Kalyana,  1496 
KamalatiL  7496 
Kamata,  2396 
Eamb^ya,  150a 
K^mboja,  1506 
Ka/uxay,     Kamkha, 

Ka/Aovxas,  484a,  6 
Eampoeng,        Kam- 

pong,     Kampung, 
2416 
Eamrak,  1606 
Eamtah,  2396,  248a 
Kanadam,  153a 
Eanakappel,  247a 
Kanate,  Kanaut,  154a 
Eanbar,  2336 
Kanchani,  2806 
Eanchi,  2456 
Kandahi^r,  1546 
Kandl,  156a 
Kane-saman,  2476 
Kfingra,       Eangrah, 

631a,  6 
Kanji,  2456 
Kankan,  379a ;  Kan- 

kana,  1736 
Kannekappel,  247a 
Eanneli  Mas,  2246 
Kannuj,  4856 
Kanobarl,  176a 
Kan-phou-tchi,  1506 
Kansamah,  2476 
Eapal,  475a 
Kaphok,  1386 


Karabj^l63a 
Earache,  4806 
Karane,  274a 
KaranI,  6126 
Earaque,  166a 
Karavan,  1616 
Earawal,  392a ;  Kara- 

weUe,  1626 
Earbaree,     Earbari, 

475a,  6 
Earbasara,  4796 
Earboy,  163a 
Earcanna,  4756 
Kardaftin,  d99a 
Kardar,  4756 
Earec,  165a 
Kareeta,  4756 
Earen,  Kareng,  1636 
Kan,  283a 
Earcanna,    Ear- 

kanay,   Earkhana- 

jat,  163a,  4756 
EarkoUen,  1596 
Earkun,  163a 
Eamata,    Eam^tak, 

Eaml^tic,  Eam^- 

tik,  1646 
Earor,  276a 
Earrah,  606 
Karraka,  1656 
KarrtSni,  2736 
Earri,   Earrie,  2826, 

283a 
Eas,  480a 
Eaaem-bazar,  263a 
Kashlsh,  1696 
l^ashmlr,  169a 
Easid,  26da 
Eas-kanay,  2836, 9086 
Eassenibaaar,    Eas- 

sem-Bazar,  263a 
Eassimere,  478a 
Kasuaris,  1706 
Eatak  Benares,  289a 
Eatarah,  497a 
Eatche,  2866 
Kath€,  598a 
Kattara,497a 
Rauda,  270a 
Eaul,  476a 
Eaulam,  7526,  829a 
Eaunta,  476a 
Eauri,  270a 
Eauas,  480a 
Eavap,  1386 
Kayol,  1406 
Eazbegie,  Easbekie, 

8896 
Ka^,  178a 
Kebab,  188a 
Eebulee,  476a,  6086 
Kechmiche,   Keck- 

mishe,  4d6a,  4856, 

246a 
Keddah,  476a 
Kedgeree,  4766,  65a: 

Pot,  4776 
Kedgeree,  477a,  414« 
Keeledar,  4886 
Keemoab,  Keemcob, 

485a 
Keemookbt  8186 


Keraria,   Kegeria, 

Keif,  4986 
Keiri,  1736 
Kela,76 
KeUant,  4^36 
KelUdar,  4836 
Kenchen,  2S06 
Kenery,  4136 
Kennery,  4/i6 
Keran,  272a 
Kerendum,  3976 
Kermerik,  1606 
Kerne,  2S3a 
Kersey,  Keraeymere, 

478a,  4776,  3766 
Keschiome,  4856 
Keeelbacfae,4986,825a 
Keshimur,  169a 
Kesom,  4856 
Ketchery,  4766 
Ketesal,  4876 
Ketteri,  482a 
Kettiaol,  4876 
Kettule,  167a 
Kettyaol,  KettysoH, 

Khabar,    Khabbor, 

4946 
Khader,   Efaadir, 

4786,606 
Khaibar  Fu^  4826 
Khair,  1786 
Khakee,  Khaki,  4:S6 
Khalaj,  371a 
Khalege,  236a 
Khalji,372a 
Khalaa,   Khalmjee, 

479a,  56 
Khan,  479a 
Khanna,  4796 
]g^i^^a^t¥i«^^  Khan- 

saman,  2476,  4796 
Khanum,  4796 
Khar«k,  165a 
Kharlta,  KbaritMlir 

4756 
Kharkee,   Khaiki, 

4786 
Khaa,168a 
Khaahkhash,  284a 
Kha8s.480a 
KhSsya,  4a0a,  2686 
Kh&t,26l6 
Khata,  1746 
Kliedah,  476a 
Khedmutgar,  4866 
Kheenkaub,  485a 
Kheiber  Pftas,  4826 
KheUt,4806 
Khelaut,  484a 
Khelwet,  149a 
Khemkaub,  485a 
Khenant.  1546 
Kherore,  276a 
Khettry,  48^ 
Khichri,  4766,  477a 
Khidmutnir,  487a 
Khi]aji,^2a 
Kbil*at,  Khilat,  4836 
KhUij,KhiUji,KhOji, 

8706,  871a,  6 
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Khilwut,  148a 
KhinSj,  4806 
Kbit,  487a 
Khmer,  1506 
Khoa,  4806 
Khodom,  3666 
Khojah,  2346 
Eholee,  251a 
Khookheri,  4916 
Khoonky,  2516 
Khot,  4806 
Khoti,  4816 
Khrt,  2746 
Ehahatrapa,  7976 
Ehubber,      Khubur- 

dar,  495a,  4946 
Khud,  Khudd,  4816 
Khuleefu,  147a 
Khulj,  371a 
Ebandari,  4136 
Khureef ,  496a 
Khdr  Miiria,  2806 
Eburreef,  482a,  496a 
Ebuss,  283d 
Ebutput,  482a 
Ebuttry,  482a 
Ebuzmutg&r,  4866 
Ebybor  Pass,  4826 
Eiaffer,  1416 
Eiar,  2346 
Eiaraiiansarai,  4796 
Eia-sbi-roi-lo,  169a 
Eiati,  911a 
Eic,  483a 

Eicberi,  Eicbiri,  4766 
Eicbmicb,  486a 
Eicbri,  5806 
Eidderpore,      Eid- 

dery-pore,  483a 
Eidgerie,  414a,  477a 
Eidjahwab,  1406 
Eielingkia,  489a 
Eiesbisb,  170a 
Eil,  483a 
Eilki,  2786 
Eilladar,  483a 
Eilla-kote,  4836 
Eillaut,  Amh 
EiUedar,  4836 
Eillot,   Eillut,  4836, 

279a,  8086 
Eilwa,  7506 
Elmkba,  4846,  797o 
Eincba-clotb,  7076 
Eincob,     Eingcob, 

484a,  6 
Eing-crow,  486a 
Eintal,  770a 
Eiosck,  Kiosque,485a 
Eioss,  261a 
Eioum,  499a 
Eippe-sole,  4876 
Eir,  483a 
EiranI,  2736 
Eirancbi,  3306 
Eirba,  Eirboe,  485a, 

6,  465a 
Kirkee,  4786 
Eirpa,  278a 
Eirrunt,  397a 
Eiahm,        Eisbmee, 

Eisbmi,  4856,  4S6a 


Eisbmisb,  486a 

EisbrI,  4766 

Eis  !  Kis  !  7496 

Eismas,  486a 

Kismasb,  486a 

Eismutdar,  Eismut- 
gar,  4866 

Eissmiss,  486a 

Eissoraoy,  7076 

Eist,  Eistbundee, 
486a,  6,  8206 

Eistmutgar,  4866 

Eitai,  174a 

Eit&reb,  497a 

Eitcbaree,  Eitcberee, 
Eitcbery,  Eitcbri, 
4766,  477a,  65a 

Eitesoll,  487a 

Eitmutgar,  Eitmat- 
gaur,  4866 

Kitserye,  4766 

Eitsol,  KitsoU,  Eitta- 
sol,  Eittasole,  Eit- 
tesaw,  Eittisal, 
Kittisoll,  Eittysol, 
Eittysoll,  Eitysol, 
487a,  6,  1856,  307a 

Eitul,  1666 

Kitzery,  4766 

Eiu-lan,  752a 

Eisdlbaab,  4986 

KW,  4956 

Klang,  1456 

Kling,  4876,  222o 

Enockaty,  613a 

Eobang,  Eoebang, 
490a,  6356 

Eoee  bue,  7506 

KoSl,  Eoewil,  4906 

Eofar,  141a 

Eobinor,  491a 

Eokan,  245a ;  -Tana, 
2446 

Eokoela,  4906 

Koker-noot,  2296 

Eokun  butter,  2546 

Kol,  2406 

Eolamba,  7526 

Kolb-al-mas,  224a 

KolT,  2496,  7196 

Kolong,  249a 

Eb^Xts,  2386 

Eo/ia^Ko/iap<a,238^ 

Eomati,  217a,  2376 

Komukee,  2516 

Eonkan-Tana,  2446 

Konker,  496a 

Koocb^-Bundur,  226a 

Kookry,  4916 

Koolee,  251a 

Kooleentt,  249a 

Koolkumy,  7566 

Eoolumbee,  4916 

Eooly.  250a 

Eoorakee,  Eoomky, 
2516,  4916 

Eoomoosb.  8306 

Eoonja,  2496 

Eoonky,  2616 

Eoormureea,  279a 

Eoomis,  494a 

Eoorsi,  262a 


Eoorya  Moorya,  281a 
Eoot,  4916,  746a 
Eooza,  492a 
Eqp,  Eopaki,  Eopek, 

Eopeki,  1216, 2536, 

a 
Eor,  262a 
Eora-kora,  1596 
Eoratebee,  2766 
Eorj,  Eoria,  2556,  a 
Eomiab,  4936,  494a 
Eoromandel,  2586 
Eorrekorre,  160a 
Ewpu,  2386 
Eos,  262a 
Eoshoon,      Kosbun, 

492a 
E6<rros,  492a 
Kotamo,  8666 
Eotiyab,  3926 
Eo-tou,  Eotow,  494a, 

6,  4926 
Eotul  4946 
Kotwal,  266a 
Eoulam,  752a 
EouUi,  2506 
Eourou,  276a 
Eouser,  492a 
Eoutol,  4946 
Eowl-nama,  2686 
Eowtow,  4926 
Koyil,  4906 
Eraal,  259a 
Eran,  272a 
Erangbir,  273a 
Ens,  2746 
Erocotoa,  2276 
Erob,  7486 
Eror,  Erori,  276a 
Erosa,  2616 
Kualiar,  406a 
Eubber,        Eubber- 

daur,  4946,  495a 
Eubeer,  2776 
Eucb  Babar,  248a 
Eucberee,  2886 
Eucbi,  Eucbi-Cbina, 

226a 
Kucburry,  288a 
Eudd,  4816 
Euddoo,  2786 
EubiCr,  495a 
Eiika,  383a 
^ukao-Tana,  2446 
Eukri,  4916,  9236 
Eul4,  4956 
Etllam,  752a,  8286 
Eulkumee,  2486 
Eulgie,  279a 
Eullum,  2496 
Eulsee  279a 
Eulwa,  751a 
Eumaki,  2516,  252a 
Eumari,  252a 
Eumberbund,  280a 
Eumbari,  2386 
Eummeky,  2516 
Eummerbund,  280a 
Eummul,  2796 
Eump^,  4956 
Eum-sba,  280a 
Eunbee,  4916 


Euncbenee,  2806 
Eiincbiran,  7746 
Kundba,  639a 
Eundra,  4136 
Eunkur,  496a 
Euraba,  163a 
Kura-kura,         Eur- 
*  kura;  1506 
Eiiracbee,  2766 
Eurancby,  2726 
Eurbee,  485a 
Eureef,  496a 
Eomool,  4966 
Eiirpab,  278tt 
Etlra,  8306 
Euriih,  2616 
Kurunder,  281a 
Eurzburdar,  244a 
Eusbab,  283a,  5006 
Eusbk,  485a 
Eushoon,      Eushun, 

4926 
Euskoa,     Euas-kuas, 

Eusu-kusu,  2836 
Euaoombab,  2526 
Eusuma,  2596 
EutAr,  4976 
Euteba,  2S76 
Euteberi,  2886 
Euttar,  4976 
Euttaun,  2656 
Eutwal,  266a 
Euzelbasb,  4986 
Euzzak,  2626 
Euzzanna,  4976 
Euzzauk,  2626 
Euzsdlbasb,  4976 
Eyfe,  4986 
Eyoung,  4986,  6196 
Eytbee,  499a 


Laar,  5056 

Labbei,  5236 

Lac,   Lacazaa,  499a, 

501a 
Lacca,     1776,     4996, 

600a 
Laccadive      Isbmda, 

600a 
Laccowry,  7076 
Lack,  5006 
Lacka,  500a 
Lackeroge.  Lackber- 

age,  5016,  4806 
Lacott,  521a 
Lacre,  Lacr^e,  500a 
Lacaamana,  5126 
Lackt,  500a 
Ladoo,  524a 
Lagartbo,      Lagarti, 

Lagarto,  136, 14a,  6 
Labari,  Laberi, 

Labor!  •  Bandar, 

Labory,  607a,  6 
Laice,  5136 
Lailan.  6216 
Lak,  501a 
Laker,  5004 
Lakb,  5016 
Lakhiraj,  8016 
Ukkabakka,  524a 
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AdxKOty  4996 
Laknau,  524a 
Lakravagh,  524a 
LaUchia,  5136 
Lal]a,5016 
Lall-shraub,       5016, 

826a 
Lama,  Lamah,  502a 
Lamaserie,       Lama- 
sery, 5026 
Lambadar,  5246 
lAmhaHi,  Lamballie, 

5026 
Umoe,  5186 
Lanchaa,     Lanchan, 

LanchaDff,  504a,  6 

5036 
lanchar,    lanchara, 

603a,    5026,    5126, 

550a,  7336 
Lancbin,  6166 
Land  Breeze,  -tome, 

-wind,  503a 
Landjam,  504a 
Langan,  8766 
Langaaaque,  508a 
Langeianne,  5036 
Langesacke,  503a 
Langianne,  Langien, 

Langotee,  Langotb, 
Langotd,  Langoty, 
Lan^outi,  Ian- 
goutin,  5256 

Langur,  525a 
'  Lan^utty,  5256 

Lanjang,  Lanifio, 
Lan  John,  5036, 
466a 

Lankin,  Lankine, 
6166 

Lankontah,  5256 

Lantea,  Lanteea, 
504a,  6166 

Lao,  5036 

Laos,  504a 

Laquar,  4996 

Laquesaa,  501a 

Laquesimena,  Laque 
Xemena,  5126 

Lar,  505a 

Lar  bunder,  5076 

Lara,  5056 

Laral,  506a 

lArixi,  Larawi,  505a 

Lareck,  506a 

Laree,  975a 

Larek,  506a 

Lari,  505a 

Lari.  5066 

Laribunda,  Laribun- 
der,  5076 

Lariin,  Larijn,  5066, 
6776 

Aapitdit  505a 

Larin,  Larine,  506a, 
7276 

Larkin,  5066,  738a 

Larree,  Larribundar, 
Larribnnder,  Larry- 
Bunder,  5076,  a 

Lary,  506a  { 
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Larym,  5056 

Lraynen,  5066 

Lascar,  Laacaroen, 
Lascari,  Lascariin, 
Laacarin,  Laacarity 
Lasoarr,  Lasoarym, 
Lascaryn,  Lasoera, 
Laschftres,  Laaco- 
reen,  Laskar,  Laa- 
ker,  Laaquarim, 
Laaquarini,  5076, 
506a,  6,  5090.8096 

Laasamane,  5126 

Lai,  509a;  Juatey, 
Juaty,  Padre,  Sa- 
hib. Sekretur,  Sik- 
ritar,  509a,  6 

Iat,5096 

laterite,  510a,  1386 

L&th,  Lathi,  5096, 
5lOa 

Lataea,  5136 

Lattee,  510a 

Latteeal,Lattaa],5106 

LaCbrebender,  Laure- 
bunder,  5706 

Lauri,  522a 

Law  Offioer,5106,178a 

Lawrie,  5076 

Laxaman,  Laxamaaa, 
Laximana,     5126 
639a 

Laylon,  6216 

Leaffuer,  5126 

Leake,  Leaque,  501a 

Lechia,  Lechya,  5136 

Leek,  501a 

Leoque,  513a 

Lee,  513a 

Leeche,      Leechee, 
5136,  a 

Leel^m,  621a 

Left-hand      Castes, 
1716 

Leicki,  5136 

LeilSo,  621a 

Leimun,  514a 

Lek,  501a 

Lekin,  5156 

L6-lang,  6216 

Lemmannee.  7076 

Lemon,  5136,  5166, 
517a;  Grass,  514a 

Leopard,  5146 

Leque,  501a 

Lequeoj        Leques, 
Lequio,  5146,  515a 

Leskar,  509a 

Letchi,  5136 

Lewchew,  5146 

Leylam,        Leyion, 
621a,  6 

Li,  513a 

liampo,  Liampoo, 
515a,  6 

Lichi,  5136 

Liguan,  3976 

Lii,  513a 

Likin,  5156 

Lilac,  Lily-oak,516a,6 

Lima,  5166 

limb,  622a 


Lime,  5166 
Limon,  514a 
Limpo,  limpoa,  5156 
ling,  linga,  5176 
Ling^adhari,   lingait, 

lingam,   5176;   Lin- 

gainiam,  5176 
Lingavant)  517a 
Lingayet,  517a 
Lingham,  5176 
linguiat,  Lingoiater, 

Lingum,  5176 
Linguoa,  5176 
Lip-lap,  518a,  1866 
liquea,  515a 
Lisciadro,6S06        ^ 
lishtee,  listae,  518a 
Litohi,5136 
Liu  kiu,  5146 
Llama,  502a 
liingua,  5176 
Lohre  Bender,  5076 
Loitia,528a 
hoU,  i02a 
Lollah,  416 
Lomballie,        Lom- 

bardie,  5026 
LongcloUi,  518a,  7076 
Long-drawers,   5186, 

6Si,  9446 
Longi,  5196 
Long-shore  wind  519a 
Longui,  5196 
Lontar,  519a 
Loocher,  519a 
Loo-choo,  5146 
Loongee,    Loonghee, 

519a,6,518a;Herba, 

Maghrab,  7076 
Loory,  522a 
Loot,  5196 
Lootah,  5226 
Lootcha,  519a 
Lootiewalla,     Looty, 

Looty-wallah,  5206 
Loquat,  Loquot^  521a 
Lorch,  Lorcha,  5216,  a 
Lord    Juatey  Sahib, 

5096 
Lordo,  640a 
Lorine,  63a 
Lory,  5216 
Lota,522d 
Lote,  5226 
Lotoo,  5226 
Louan  jaov,  87a 
Louchee,  5206 
Loure-bender,  5076 
Loutea,       Louthia, 

5226,  523a 
Louti,  5206 
Louwen,  5046 
Love-bird,  528a 
Loylang,  6216 
Loytea,  Loytia,  523a 

5226 
Lubbay,  Labbe,  Lab- 
bee,  Lubbye,  52Sa, 

6,4886 
Luokerbaug,  5286 


5Q46 


Locknow,  52ia 
Luddoo,  524a 
Lugao,  Lcttow, 
LflharSm,  507a 
Lnmbanah,      Li 

bADeh,5026 
Liimberdar,52IA,7476 
Longee,  Lunggi,  5196 
LoDgoor,  5246      *  •  « 
Lungooty,    Longota*' 

Longy,  5196 
Lanka,  526a,  18» 
Lascar,  5086 
Lat-dliaa,  5226 
Lati,  5206 
Luta-putl,  521a 
Latt(5226 
Lychee,  513a 
Lym,  622a 
Lyme,  517a 
Lympo^  5156 


KaalMr,  5266,  540a 
Maajftn,  539o 
Maamolat^dar,  5196 
Maancipdar,  5066 
Ma-bi^  526a 
Mabar,  U^Thmr,  526a, 

6,4556 
Ma^590a 
Macafar,laleaf,18()6 
Macao,  5266 
Macareo,  5276 
Macaaaar,  529a ;  poa- 

aon,  5296,  9566 
Maccao,  5276 
Maocaasa,  529a 
Maooo  Calioga,  4S9a 
Maoe,  529a,  166a 
Machiin,5916 
Machao,  527a 


Maehata,  599a 
Macheen,  5906,  4556 
Machilla,  5966 
Machln,  531a,  4a 
Machis,  5316 
Machiibender,  Haoh- 

lipatan,  562a 
Macia,5296 
Mackrea,5286 
Mao6a,  Macoa.  Hao- 

quar,  5926 
Macr^52S6 
Macto  OaUnga,  488a 
Maena,  Macoar,  Ma- 

aria,  5926,  503a 
Macule,  603a 
Madafoene,      Mada- 

fonam,      Madapo- 

1am,    MadapoUam, 

5316,  532a,  $786     ' 
MadaT^416 
Maderaa,    Madenw, 

534a 
Madeaoa     BaiarkL 

606a 
Madrafaxao,  5S2a 
Bfadiaa,   Madraapat* 
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an,  MadraspatiuuD, 

532a,  68S6,  584a 
Madremaluoo,   5S4a, 

2646 
Madrespatan,  5886 
Madura,  5846;  foot, 

535a 
Maestro,  5386 
Mag,  5946 
Magadaxo,       Maga- 

dooia,    Magadoxa, 

Magadox6,  535a,  6 
Magaraby,  5956 
Magazine,  536a 
Magh,5946 
Maffol,  MaguU,  572a 
Manabar,  541a 
Maha43bampfi,  1836 
Mahaoheen,      Mahft- 

chloa,  5306,  581a, 

1976 
Mahaim,  211a 
Mabajanum,     Maba- 

jen,  MabiCjun, 

58&,756 
Mabal,  5476 
Mabana,  Mabannab, 

5360,5656 
Mabarasbtra,   Maba- 

rattor,  537a 
Mabasaula,  538a 
Mah&gin,  5316 
Mabawat,  5306 
Mab^,  636a 
Mahi,536a 
Mahoua,  575a 
Mahoubut,    Mabout, 

5366 
Mabrat-desaa,    Mab- 

ratta,6366;-Ditcb, 

537a,  6 
Mabseer,  538a 
Maidan,       Maidaun, 

607a 
Maini^  6076 
Mainato,  538a,  569a 
Mai's,  5366 
Maistry,  5386,  1466 
Maitre,  566a 
Maji,  6586 
Majoon,    Maju,   Ma- 

jum,  539a,  596 
Makadow,  5696 
Makassar,  Makasser, 

529a 
Makdashau,       5356, 

7606 
Makbsoosobad,  606a 
Makbzan,  536a 
Maker,  559a 
Malabar,  5396 ; 

Creeper,         542a ; 

Ears,    542a;    Hill, 

542a;    Oil,   542a; 

Kites,  542a 
Malabarian,       Mala- 

barica,  Mabibarick, 

5416 
Bfalabatbrum,  543a 
Malaca,        Malacca, 

5446,  a 
Maladoo,  545a 


Bfalague,  5946 
Malu,540a 
Ma]ai2  546a 
Mala  insana.  1156 
Malaio,  5446 
Malaiur.  546a 
Maland,       Malandy, 

667a 
Malaqueze,  5046 
Malatroon,  544a 
Malaoar,      Malavar, 

5406,5416 
Malay,  545a 
Malaya,  540a 
Malayalam,  5466 
Malayan,       Malayo, 

Muaysia,     Malay- 
sian, 546a.  6 
Maldiva,      Maldives, 

Ma\^,  Mal^divar. 

5466,    5476,    540a, 

548a,  8766 
Maleenda,  567a 
Malem,  Malemo,  548a 
Malequa,  5446 
Mali,   Maliab,    Mali- 
bar,  540a 
Malicut,  5686 
Malik  Barid.  567a 
Malindi,  567a 
MaUurb,  Maliyi,  546a 
Mallabar.  5416 
MaUee,  5756 
Malle-molle,  Malmal, 

596a,  5956 
Maluc,         Malucbe, 

Maluoo,  576a,  6 
Malum,         Malumi, 

548a,6 
Ma/uir/Nu,  5866 
Mambroni,  549a 
Mambu,  546 
Mamgelin,  553a 
Mamira,      Mamlran, 

Mamirani,     Mami- 

ranitcbini,    Ma/u- 

/Kis,         Mam  iron, 

5486,  549a 
Mamlutdar,  549a 
Mamoodeati,  7076 
Mamoodee,  Ma- 

moodi,  3896,  7076 ; 

Mamoodies,  136 
Mamool,    Mamoolee 

5496 
Mamooty,    Mamoty, 

Mamuty,  5496, 3586 
Man.  5646 
Manbai.  102a 
Manbu,  55a 
Mancboue',  Mancbua, 

550a,  5496 
Manchy,  5136,  596a 
Mancina,  550a 
Mancipdar,  5986 
Mancock,  57a 
Mand,  5646 
Mandadore,  550a 
Mandalay,  Mandal^, 

550a 
Mandapam,  2216 
Mandarij,  5516 ;  Man- 


darin, 5506,  5986; 
Boat,  Language, 
552a ;  Mandarini, 
Mandarine.  5516 

Mandavi,  2866 

Mandereen,  Mam- 
derym,  5516,  a 

Mandra,  5986 

Mandorijn,  Man- 
dorin,  5516 

Maneb.  564a 

ManeiTo,  550a 

Manga,  554a 

Biangalor,  Manga- 
lore,  Ma77(£youp, 
Mangaroul,  Manga- 
nitb,  5526,  a,  553a 

Mange,  Mangea,  5546 

Mangee,  55£& 

Mangelin,  553a 

Mangerol,  553a 

Mangestain,  557a 

Mangiallino,  Man- 
giar,  553a 

Manglavar,  Mangla- 
Tor,  553a 

Mangle,  5576 

Mango,  5536;  Bird, 
555a;  Fisb,  555a, 
895a  ;  Showers, 
5556  ;  Trick,  5556 

Mangostaine,  Man- 
gostan,  Mango- 
stane,  Mango- 

steen,  Manffo- 

sthan,  557a,  5566 

Mangrove,  557a 

Mangue,  5546,  558a 

Mangulore,  5526 

Mangus,  5966 

Mangy,  558a 

Maniakarer,  577a 

Manib^r,  540a 

Manicaren,  577a 

Manickcbor,  5586 

Manilla,  2*256 

Manilla-man,  558a 

Manjarur,  5526,  8286 

Mangee,  558a 

Mangee,  5496 

Man^eel,  596a 

Manjy,  558a 

Mannickjore,  5586 

Mansalle,  601a 

Mansebdar,  5986,  9a 

Mansjoa,  550a 

Mansone,  578a 

Mansulman,  604a 

Mantery,  5516 

Mantimento,  73a 

Mantor,  5516 

Mantra,  5986 

Mantri,  Mantrin, 
5516,  a,  5986,  6446, 
645a 

Mantur,  5986 

Manuoodiata,  5586 

Manzeill,  599a 

Mao,  5646 

Ma-pa-'rb,  526a,  752a 

Mapilla,  Maplet,  Ma- 
puler,  586a 
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Maqua,  5926,  593a 

Marabout  feathers, 
7a ;  Marab-butt, 
Marabout,  12a,  7a 

Marama,  Maramat, 
Maramnt,  5586, 
559a 

Maratha,  Maratta^ 
Maratte,  537a,  6 

Marc^,  5676 

Marcbin,  531a 

Mardi,  535a 

Margoise,  Manrosa, 
Margosier,  55iks 

Markbore,  559a 

Marmutty,  559a 

Marsall,  601a 

Martabkn,  Marta- 
bane,  Martabani, 
Martabania,  Mar- 
tabano,  Martaman, 
Martauana,  Marta- 
vaan,  Martavana, 
559a,  6,  560a,  6 

Martil,  5606 

Martingale,  5606 

Martol,  5606 

Marwiree,  Mar- 

warry,  561a 

Maryacar,  561a 

Mas,  530a,  6 

Masai,  538a 

Masalcbi,  Masaulcbi, 
6016,  2196 

Mascabar,  5616 

Mase,  530a 

Maseer,  538a 

Mash,  5616 

Masbal,  601a 

Masb'alcbf,  Mash- 
argue,  6016 

Masin,  4556 

Maskee,  5616 

Maslipatan,  562a 

Masolcbi,  602a 

Masoola,  603a 

Mass,  155a 

Massalchee,  Massal- 
gee,  Massalgi,602a, 
6016 

Massaul,  6016 

Massaula,  725a 

Massaulcbee,  6016, 
602a 

Masscie,  168a 

Massegoung,  5656 

Massipatam,  562a 

Massoleymoen,  6036 

Massoola.  593a,  6036 

Mast,  5366 

Master,  5886 

Masti,  8786,  881a 

Masudi,  Masulah 
Masuli,  603a,  6 

Masulipatam,  5616 
127a 

Mat,  5636 

Mataban,  560a 

Matarani,  412a 

Matchine,  531a 

Mate,  Matee,  562a,  6, 
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Mater,  566a 
Math,  6056 
Mathoura.     Mathra, 

1196,  535a 
Matical,  5686 
Matranee,  5626 
Matross,  5626 
Matt,  Matte,  563a,  6, 

786 
Matura,        Maturas, 

6056 
Maty,  562a 
Matsa  Franca,  336 
Maua    des    chienea, 

5886 
Mau^am,  5776 
Mauldar,  406 
Mauldiva,  548a 
Maumlet,  5636 
Maund,  Maune,  5636, 

5646,  8076 
MauriLS,  5826 
Maiisim,  578a 
Mausolo,  603a 
Mawah,  575a 
Mazila,  5966 
Mayazn.  5306 
Mayamou-Tana,  103a 
Mayla,  Mayllah,  565a 
Maynate,     Maynato, 

Maynatto,  5386 
Maz,  155a,  530a 
Mazagam,    Mazagon, 

Mazagong,     Maza- 

guao,  5656,  787a 
Mazhabi.  6066 
Meana,  Meeanna,  5656 
Mearbar,  5656 
Mechan,  5916 
Mechoe,        Mechua, 

5926 
Meckley,  5656,  5976 
Medan,  6066 
MedopolloQ,  532a 
Meeana,  5666 
Meechilm^Q,  79a 
Meerass,  Meerassdar, 

Meerassee,  Meeras- 

sidar,       Meerassy, 

5656 
Meerbar,  565a,  6136 
Mehaul,  566a 
Mehtar,       Mehtur, 

566a,  130a 
Mehtra,  335a 
Meidan,       Meidaun, 

607a,  6066 
Melacha,  5446 
Melanzane,  116a 
Melequa,  5446 
Melibar,     Melibaria, 

540a,  6 
Melinda,       Melinde, 

Melindi,  5666 
Melique  Verido,  667a 
Memeris,       Memira, 

5486,  549a 
Mem-sahib,  567a 
Meoa,  5646 
Menate,  5386 
Mendey,         Mendy, 

5676 
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Mentary,  Mentri, 
5516.  552a 

Menzil],  599a 

Mercill,  Mercar,  5676 

Merchant,  Junior, 
Senior,  2226 

Merdebani,  560a 

Merge,  Mei^,  Mer- 
fi^i,  Merjee,  568a, 
5676 

Meechita,  590a 

Mesepatamya,  Meso- 
potamia, 562a 

Mesquita,  Mesquite, 
5896 

Messepotan,  562a 

Mesticia,  Mestick, 
Mestizo,  Mestif, 
MestitK),  Mestisao, 
Mestiz,  Mestiza, 
Mestizi,  Mestizo, 
604a,  6,  605a,  1726, 
9336 

Mestr^,  539a 

Mesulla,  5926,  603a 

Met'h,  5626 

Metice,  Metif,  6046 

Metrahnee,  5626 

Mhar-palm,  1666 

Mhowa,  5746 

Midan,  607a 

Mihter,  566a 

Milibar,  5406 

Mi-li-ku,  576a 

Milinde,  5666 

Milk-bush,  -hedge, 
568a 

Mina,  564a 

Mina,  Minah,  Minaw, 
607a,  6 

Mincopie,  568a 

Mindey,  5676 

Miner,  6076 

Minibar,  540a 

Minicoy,  568a 

Minubar.  5406 

Mirabary,  565a 

Miraa,  Mirasdar, 
5656 

Miratto,  537a 

Mir-bandar,  127a 

Mirschal,  586a,  6, 
6376 

Mirobalan,  6096 

Miscall,  5686 

Miscery.  5686 

Misl,  5686 

Mislipatan,  562a 

Misquitte,  590a 

Misree,  5686,  8636 

Missal,  5686 

Missala,  601a 

Missulapatam,  562a 

Mistari,  976 

Misteesa,  Misterado, 
Mistice,  Mistico, 
605a,  6046,  534a 

Mistry,  5386 

Mithkal,  5686 

Miyana,  5656 

Mizore,  610a 

Mizquita,  590a 


Mna,564a 
Moabar,  5266 
Moal,  5706 
Mobed,  Mobud,  569a 
Mocadam,  Mocadan, 

MocadSo,       Moca- 

don,  569a 
Mo^andan,      Mocan- 

dao,       Mocanaon, 

602a,6 
Moccol,  571a 
Moccuddama,  5696 
Mooondon,  602a 
Mocsudabad,  606a 
Mocuddum, 

804^ 

Modogalinga,  488a 
Modenar,  liodelliar, 

Modelyaar,  Modil- 

ial,  Modliar,  5696, 

876 
Modura,  535a 
M<n707X(iKr(roi),  5526 
Mofussil,  570a ;  Dew- 

anny  Adawlut,  5a ; 

Mofussilite,  570a 
Mog,  346,  5946 
Moga,  581a 
Mogali,  Mogalia,  571a 
Mogen,  346,  594a 
Moghul,  5716 
Mogodecio,  5356 
Mogol,   MogolL   Mo- 

Solistan,      Mogoll, 
[ogor,  5706,  6716, 

572a,  6j  575a 
Mograbbin,  595a 
Mogue,  5946 
Mogul,  Breeches,  the 

Great,  5706,  573a, 

6716 
Mohannah,  6656 
Mohawk,  22a 
Mohochintan,     1976, 

531a 
Mohooree,  5746 
Mo-ho-tchen-po,  1836 
Mohrer,  5746 
Mohteref a,  Mohturf a, 

591a 
Mohur,  Gold,  573a 
Mohurrer,  5746 
Mohurrum,  5746 
Mohwa,  5746 
Mokaddam,   Mokud- 

dem,  5696,  2486 
Molavee,  5796 
Mo-la-ye,  540a 
Molebar,  829a 
Mole-Islam,  575a 
Moley,  Moli,  675a 
Molkey,  456 
MoUa,  5796 
Molly,  5756 
Mologonier,  9506 
Molokos,  576a 
Molo-yu,  676a 
Moluccas,  Moluchhe, 

Molukse,  5756, 6766 
Monmtty,  5496 
Mombaim,  1036 
Mombareck,  5786 


Mombaym,       Mon- 

bayn,  103a,  h 
Mometty,  5496 
Momiri,  54S6 
Monbaym,  103^  7S74 
Moncam,     Moof^ 

678a,  5776 
Moncadon,  5fi9a 
Mond&b,  5S6a 
Mone,  5766 
Monegar,  576ft,  6S5f 
Monepore  Cloth,  707'- 
Monethsone,  578a 
Moneypoor,  5976 
Mongal,         Mong 

Monghol,      57Q 

571a 
Mongoose,  Mongine. 

5966,507a 
Monlb^,  5406 
Monkey-bread  Tree. 

577a 
Monock,  576a 
Monsam,        Monaoa. 

Monssoeo,       Moq- 

SOOn,  MoDflBOfL, 

Monasoyn,  57ia,  I. 

578a 
Montaban,  560i& 
Monte-Leone,  904a 
Montbsone.  578a 
Montroea,  563a 
MonzSo,  578a 
Moobarek,  5786 
Moochulka,  5786 
Moochy,  57da 
Mooda,5886 
Mooga,  5806 
Moojmooadar,  4656 
Mookhtar,     Mookht- 

yar,         Mooktaar 

579a 
Moola,  Moolaa,  Moo- 
lah, Moollah,  5796,« 
Moolvee,  5796,  I78a, 

5116 
Moonaul,  580a 
Moon  Blindness,  58Cb 
Moong,  5806,  6396 
Moonga,  5806 
Moongo,  5806 
Moonshee,  Mooadu, 

Moonahy,        581a, 

384a 
Moonsiff,  5816 
Moor,    5S16,     887a; 

Gold,  574a 
Moora,5836 
Moorah,  5836 
Moore,  5826 
Mooree,  7076 
Moorei.  6746 
Moorish,     Moorman, 

5816,5846 
Moorpungkey,  Moor- 

punkee.         Moor- 

punky,  5S4a 
Moors,  584a.  417a 
Moorum,  585a,  1386 
Moosin,  5786 
Mootshee,  57da 
Mootauddy,  5856 
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Moplah,  5856 
MoquA,  216 
Mora,5S6a 
Mora.  5886 
Morah,  574a 
Morah,  586a 
Morambu,  585a 
Moratta,       Moratto, 
Morattoe      Ditch, 
Moratty,  537a,  6 
Mdrohee,     Mord-du- 
chien,     Mordechi, 
Mordecbiiii  Morde- 
chine,    Mordescin, 
Mordenn,       Mor- 
dexi,     Mordezijn, 
Mordexim,      Mor- 
dexiiij      Mordicin, 
Mordiaheen,  5866, 
587a,  6,  588a,  5896 
Mordixim,  5896 
More,  5826,  58da 
Morexy,  587a 
Moro,  5826 
Morram,  585a 
Mort  de  chien,  5866 
Mortavan,  5596 
Mortiaheen,  5886 
Mortivan,  5606 
Mortshee,        Morxi, 
Morxy,  5886,  587a, 
5866 
Moaandam,  602a 
Mosaul,  6016 
Moecb,  Moscbee,  5906 
MoseUay,  5896 
Moflleman,  604a 
Mofiolin,  6006 
Moflon,  578a 
Mosque,    Moaqnette, 
Mosquey,        5896, 
§90a,  130a 
Mosquito,      5906 ; 

drawers,  5186 
Mossalagee,  6016 
Mossapotam,  562a 
Mossell^   Mossellay, 

5896 
Mossellini,  6006 
Mossolei,  602a 
Mossoon,  5786 
MoBsula,  603a 
Mostra,  605a 
Moturpba,  591a 
Mou(;ao,  5776 
Moucoi,  5926 
Moufti,  5936 
MoiryouXtos,  5706 
Moulmein,  591a 
Mounggutia,  5966 
Moung-kie-li,  553a 
Mounson,  5786 
Mount  Dely,  5916 
Mouro,  5816,  582a 
Mousceline,  6006 
Mouse-deer,  5916 
Moussel,  570a 
Mousson,  5776 
Mowa,  Mowab,  5746, 

575a 
Moy,  5946 
Moxadabatb,  606a 
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Mran-ma,  131a 
Mu'allim,  5486 
Mucadamo,  5696 
Muchalka,  579a 
Muchi^n,  5916 
Mucbilka,  Muohilkai, 

579a,  5786 
Muchoa,  5926 
Muobwa,  5916 
Muok,  22a 
Muckadum,  5696 
Muckua,  5916 
Muckta,  581a 
Muckwa,  5926,  593a, 

603a 
Mucoa,  592a 
MuddlCr,  593a,  9a 
Muddle,  593a 
Mudeliar,  Mudolyar, 

5696 
Mueson,      Muesson, 

578a 
Mufti,  Mufty,  5936, 

5106,  178a,  5a 
Mug,  5946,  595a 
Mugalia,  571a 
Mugg,  594a 
Muggadooty,      581a 

7076 
Muggar,       Mugger, 


Muggerbeo,  Muggra- 

bee,  595a 
Muggur,  595a,  867a, 


Mugbal,  570a 
Mubarram,  5746 
Mukaddam,       569a, 

9236 
MukbtySr-n£ma, 

Muktear,  579a 
Mukna,  592a 
Mukuva,  592a 
Mulai,  5796 
Mulaibar.  5406 
Mulkee,  5686 
Mull,  mh 
Mulla,  5796 
Mullagbee  -  tawny, 

5956 
Mullab,  5796 
Mulligatawny,  5956 
Mulmull,  59o6,  7076 
Mulscket,  590a 
Mulugu  tanni,  5956 
Muncbee,  5816 
Munobeel,  596a 
Muncbua,  550a 
Munegar,  577a 
Mango,  5806 
Mungoos,  Mungoose, 

59t)6 
Mungrole,  5526 
Mungul,  5706 
Munlbar,  50oa 
Munj,  4766,  5806 
Munjcet,  597a 
Manne|X)ora,      Mun- 

nee|X)re,      Munni- 

poor,    598a,    597a, 

170rt 
Munny,  3966 


Munsee,  5816 
Mansheel.  596a 
MiiDflby,  5816 
Munsif,  5816 
Munsoon,  5786 
Munsubdar,  598a 
Muntra,  5986 
Muntree,      Muntry, 

5986 
Munzil,  599a 
Mura.  5836.  787a 
Murchal,  586a 
Murgur,  595a 
Murrumut,  5536 
Muscat,  599a 
Muscato,  591a 
Muscelin,  6006 
Muscbat,  599a 
Muscbeit,  5906 
Muscieten^91a 
Muscus,  5996 
Musenden,  6026 
Musbeed,  5906 
Musbru,  7076 
Music,  599a 
Musk,  Muake,  599a,  6 
Musketo,      Muskito, 

591a,  5906 
Musk-rat,  5996 
Muslaud.  601a 
Muslin,  600a 
Musnud,  6006,  4006 
Musoola,603a 
Musqueet,  5906 
Mussal,  601a 
Mussalcbee,  602a 
Mussalla,  601a 
Mussaul,  601a 
Mussaulcbee,  6016 

Musseet,  5906 
Musseldom,  Mussen- 
dom,  Mussendown, 
602a,6 

Mussberoo,  7076 

Mussleman,  604a 

Mussoan,  5786 

Mussocke,  6036,  776a 

Musaolen,  Musaoli, 
Mussolo,  Mussolin, 
6006 

Mussoola,  Mussoolah, 
Mussoolee,  6026, 
603a 

Mussoun,  5786 

Mussuck,  6036,  92a, 
735a 

Mus8ula,608a 

Mussulman,  6036 

Must,  601a 

Mustee,  Mustees, 
604a,  3536 

Muster,  605a,  1086, 
7076 

Mustero,  Mustice, 
6046 

Mustra,  605a,  2556 

Musty,  605a 

Musulman,  Musul- 
mani,  604a 

Mut,  6056 

Mutcblipattun,  562a 

Mutb,  6056 


Mutra,  585a 
Mutseddy,    Mutsud- 

dee,       Mutsuddy, 

5856, 1576,  834a 
Mutt,  6056,  IdOa 
Muttasuddy,      5856, 

884a 
Muttongosht,  6056 
Muttongve,  6056 
Muttra,  6056,  5346 
Mutusuddy,  5856 
Mttxadabaid,    Muxa- 

dabaud,    Muxada- 

Tad,      Huxidavad, 

Muxoodavad,  6056, 

606a 
Musbee,    Muzbubee, 

Muzeubee,  6066 
Myanna,     Myannah, 

5656 
Mydan,  6066,  7206 
Myna,   Mynah,   My- 

neh,  607a,  4906 
Mvrabolan,       Myro- 

balan,  609a 
Mysore,  Tbom,  610a 
Mystery,  539a 


Nabab,     Nab&bo, 

611a,  6106 
Nabi,  693a 
Nabdb,  6106 
Nacabar,  625a 
Nftcb,  620a 
Nacboda,      Nacoda, 

Nacoder,  612a,  548a 
Nader,  621a 
Nsemet,  632a 
Naeri,  615a 
Nafar,  614a 
Naga,  613a 
Nagar  Cote,  Nagar- 

kot,  631a,  6 
Nagaree,  6136 
Nagerkote,  631a 
Nagberi,  6136 
Nagoroote,       Nagra 

Cutt,  6316 
Nagreo,  6136 
Nabab,  6106 
Naboda,  6126 
Naib,  6136 
Naibabi,  7076 
Naic,  Naickle,  Naig, 

Naigue,  Naik, 

614a,  6 
Nainsook,  708a 
Naique,  614a,  569a 
Nair,  615a 

Naitea,  Naiteani,  6206 
Nakarkutt,  6316 
Nakbodba,Nakhuda, 

6126 
Nakkayaram,     N^- 

w£[ram,  625a 
Naleky,       Nalkee, 

Nalki  6156 
Nambeadarim,  Nam- 

beoder^    Nambia- 

dore,  6156 
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Nambooree,  Nun- 
boari,  Nunbore, 
Nambnri,  6166 

Nam-Kine,  616a 

Nan.61d6 

Nana,  27a 

Nand,  6196 

NdTTOf  61Sa 

NaDgaaaqiie,  506a 

NanmooL  681a 

Nanka,     Nankean, 
616a 

Nanking,  Nanqnij, 
Nanqnin,  616a,  b 

Nirang,Ninuij,642a 

NarUdah,  624a 

Naroodio,  Naroon- 
dam,  617a,  6 

Nard,Nardo,Ncb6of, 
Nardostaohya,  Nar- 
dua,  6176,  618a 

Nanreela,  618a;  Nar- 
ghil,  6186;  Nargil, 
2286,  874a;  I^r- 
gileh,  Nargill, 

618a,  6 

Narooa,  4026 

Narrows,  the,  6186 

Narsin,  Narrinffa, 
Nargioirua,  61da, 
6186,  97a 

Naasick,  6196 

Nassir,  621a 

Natch,  6206 

Nauabi,  Nauabo,  6106 

Naugrooot,  6816 

Nai£ar,  629a 

Naund,  6196 

NanroH,  Nanrose, 
Naarus,  NauruuB, 
Naunlz,  6806,  a 

Nautch,  620a;  -Girl, 
6200,2956 

Nayab,  611a 

Navait,  6206 

Navob,  Nawab,  Na- 
waub,  611a,  6,  612a 

Naybe,  6186 

Naygue,  Nayque, 
6146,  a 

Nayro,  615a 

Nazar^buL  9406 

Nazier,  636a 

Nazir,  6346 

Nazir,  621a 

Nazur,  635a,  574a 

Nebi,  693a 

Necoda,  6126 

Necuveran,  626a 

NeegreeTelinga,  4886 

Noel,  -Kothee,  -Wal- 
lah, 31a,  6 

Neelilm,  621a 

Neelghau,  Neelgow, 
Neelgye,  622a,  6216 

Neem,  622a,  118a 

Neepe,  627a 

Neganepaut,  708a 

Negapatam,  Noffa- 
pataD,  Negajwitiio, 
Negapotan,  6226 

Neger,  6256 
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Negerooat,  6S16 
Negombo,  6226 

""^^  ^' 

Negn,    Nflffro,    Na- 

groe,  6266,  a 
Negumbo,  6226 
N^herry,  6266 
Neip,  6186 
Neitea,  6206 
Nele,  6236 
Nell,  876a,  4666 
Nellegree,  NeUigree, 

626a 
NeUore,  6286 
NeUy,  6286 
Nemnai,      Nemptai, 

6166 
Nepa,7886 
Nerbadda,         Ner-, 

budda,  624d,  6286 
Nercha,  624a 
Nerdaba,  624a 
Noremon,  Nere- 

moner,    Neremon- 

near,  6296,  680a 
Neri,866 
Nerik,  Nerrick, 

6246,  a 
Neyayat,     Nevayet, 

NeToyat,6286,^^ 
New  Haven,  7276 
Newry,  2276,  622a 
Newty,  438a 
Neab.  6816 
Nffape,  Ngapee,  6246, 

Niab,  614a 

Niba,    Niban,    Nib- 

banam,  6276 
Niooannee,     Niocan- 

neer,  708a 
Nicobar,     Nioonvar, 

Niooyeran,     Nicn- 

bar,  6246,  626a 
Nigaban,  749a 

Nihang,  9a 

Nil,  316 

Niltfwar,  6286,  752a 

Nilgai,   Nilgan.   Nil- 

gbau,  622a,  6216 
Nilgherry,  6256 
Nili,  6236 
Nilla,  708a 
Nilligree,  626a 
Nilo,  160a 
Nilsgau,  6216 
Nimbo,  622a 
Nimpo,         Nimpoa, 

Ningpoo,  6156 
Nip,     ^ij^}     Nipar, 

Nipe,^  iper,Nippa, 

627a,  626a,  6, 140a, 

357a 
Nirk,  Niruc,  624a 
Nirvana,      Nirwana, 

6276 
Nizam,     the,     628rt ; 

Niz^m  -  Til  -  Mulk- 

hiya,  6286 


Nizamaluoo,  Niia 
Maloqno,  Niza- 
moshiL  Niaamora, 
NinMiixaa,628a,6 


2646,  616, 6416 
NiaaiiratAdAw]at,46 
Niser,  685a 
Nobab,  611a 
Noekader,  Noeheda, 

Nockado,      Nock- 

hoda,    618a,  6126, 

490a 
NoeRaee,6806 
Noffa,6186 
Nohody,       Nohada, 

6126 
Nokar,6286 
Nokayday,  6126 
Noker,  Noknr,  6290, 

183a,  1826 
Nol-kole,  629a 
Non-regulation,  629a 
Nori,  486,  622a 
Norimon,  6296 
Norooee,  Noro8e,680a 
North-wester,    Nor^- 

weater,  680a 
Notch,  620a 
Nouchadur,  6806 
Noakur,  629a 
Nowayit,  6206 
Nowb«har,  680a 
Nowrose,     Now-nw, 

6806,  a 
NowshiMlder,      Nox- 

adre,  6806 
Noyra,622a 
Nnoquedah,  924a 
Nuddeea  Riyers,  6806 
Nudjeey,  6816 
Nugguroote,  681a 
Nigeeb,  6816 
Nilkur,  629a 
NaUah,  682a 
Numbda,       Numda, 

6826,  a 
Numerical     Affixes, 

6826 
Nummud,     Numna, 

Namud,  632a 
Nuncaties,  6346 
Nunda,  682a 
Nunsaree,  708a 
Nure,  622a 
Nut,  6346 
Nut,    Indian,   2286; 

Promotion,  6346 
Nuth,  6346 
Nuzr,  Nuzza,  Nuner, 

635a  6346 
Nym,  622a 
Nype,  Nypeira,  627a, 


Oafyan,  641a 
Oaracta,  4856 
Cart,  635a 
Obang,  6356 
Ochilw,  751a 
Odia,     Odiaa,    4656, 
466a 


Odjein,6S86 
Oeban,6S5ft 
(Efl  de  ehst^  175« 
OegU,3a 
Ofante,S43a 

Opilim,  Ogonfi,  fBo, 

Ojantana,  961a 

Ok,  esfio,  assa 

OM  Stnit,  fOSk 

Ole,6966 

Olho  de  gatoi  ntto, 

1746 
Olio,  6866 
Olipluuit,  S43a 
0I]a,0Dah,OIle,«Kia, 

6, 140a 
OmAra,OiBbn]L0K'6, 

6486 
Ombra],9516 
Omedwanr,    Omeed- 

war,  6366i,  6S7a 

Omlah,  687a 

Ommerand,  €S7h 
Onum,  Omnh,  687^ 

**»  ^^  __ 

Omom  wmter,  687& 
Onoar,  716 
Onbrele,  9516 
Ondera,  4136 
Onor,  Onore,  4221^  a, 

Oojyne,  6376 
Oolank,  Ooloai:,  9716 
Oolong,  909a 
Ooloo       Ballaiig, 

OokK>baIIoi:«r%9a 
Oonari,41S6 
Oopa8,9686 
Ooplah,Ooplee,686a, 

Oordk,Ooned, 

Oordo(^  6396,  417a 
Ooiial,  6406 
Ooriya,6406 
Oorlam,3966 
Oorad,  6396 
Ooflfar,  780a 
Ootacamnnd,  6406 
Opal,  6406 
Opeou,  4216,  426a 
Ophiom,      Opbyaa, 

Opio,  OpKA, 

Opium,  6406,  641a, 

6,642a 
Opper,  426a 
Orafle,  878<i 
Orancaya,  Orancajo, 

6446,  645a,  208a 
Oranff  Barou,  -Bam, 

Orangcaye,  646a 
Orang  Deedong,  4396 
Orange,  642a 
Orangkaya,       Orang 

Kayo,  6446.  645a 
Orang-lama,  3966 
Orang-otan,    -otang, 
-outan,       -outang, 
-utan,  6436,  644a 
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OmikfteA,  Oraokay, 

474d,6446 
Orda»    Ordo.    Ordu, 

-bazar,  64(la,  ( 
Orenge,  6486 
Organ,  645a 
Orffaiia,486& 
Onneay,  7Ma 
Oriogai.TOSa 
Orifla,  Orissa,  Oriza, 

6466,  a,  816 
Orm68,646a 
Ormefline,  6456 
Ormucho,       Ormus, 

Ormuz,  6466;  Or- 

mozine,  6466 
Omij,  116 
Orobalaoff,  OrobaloD, 

63»a 
Orombctrros,  6466 
Oronge,  6486 
Oronkoy.  645a 
Orraoa,  Orracha,  86a, 

857a 
Orrakan,  846 
Orraqua,  866 
'0/(^&,  8766 
Orta.  Ortha,  635a,  6 
Ortolan,  647a 
•'Opv^)r,  Oiyza,  7686, 

764a 
Osbet,  960a 
Oflfour,  780a 
Otta,   Ottah,    Otter, 

647a 
Otto,  Ottor,647o,  248a 
Oude,    Oudh,    6476, 

4656 
Ouran  -  Oatang,    Oa- 

raDg-outaDg,6446,a 
Ourdy,  6406 
Outcry,  648a 
Ouvidor,  6496 
Ova,  41a.  7946 
Overland,  6486 
Ovidore,  6496 
Owl,  6496 
Oynfo,  6476 
'O^v^,  6886 


Pacal,  Paeauly,  785a 

Pacca,  7346 

Pacem,  6826 

Pachamuria,  45a 

Pachin,  6946 

Pacota,  7046 

Paddie,  6506 

Paddimar,  6876 

Paddy,   Bird,  Field, 
650a,  6 

Padenshawe,  652a 

Padi  bird,  6506 

Padre,    -Souchong, 
651a,  909rt ;  Padri, 
Prtdrigi,    Padry, 

Padshaw,  652a 
I\iee-jam,  748a 
Pagar,  6526 


P»gari,7866 

Pftganr,  6526 

P&ffod,  6556,  667a; 
Pagoda,  Tree,  6526, 
6576;  Pagode,  Pft- 
godi,  Pagodo,  Pa- 
godv,  Pagotba, 
6546,  656a,  67667a, 
616a 

Fbguel,  1236 

Paguode,  6556 

Pahar,  7d6a 

Pahlavi,  6576 

Pahlawan,  6446 

Pabr,  786a 

Pahzer,  91a 

Paibu,  1696,  682a 

Paick,  7486 

Pftigu,  693a 

Paik,748a 

Pailoo,  6586 

Painted  Goods,  714a 

Paique,  749a 

Paiaah,  704a 

Paiahcuflh,  7016 

Paiama,  748a 

Paiar,  91a 

Pakoti^,  7046 

P&l,  689a 

PilaffillEa8,659a 

Palakijn,  PaUunkeen, 
661a,  8516 

Palampore,  6626,708a 

Palanclcee,   Palan- 
chine,  6606,  a 

Palangapnz,  d626 

Palangkyn,  661a 

Palang  posh,  6626 

Palanka.  Palankeen, 
Palanlcin,   Palan- 
kine,    Palanqueen, 
Palanquin.      659a, 
660a,  6,  6616 

Palapuntz,  7386 

Palau,  711a 

Palaveram,  6616 

P^aw(i  bandar,  83a 

Paleacate,  7366 

Paleagar,  7186 

Pale  Ale,  Beer,  662a 

Pale  banze,  7386 

Paleiacatta,  7366 

Palekee,Paleky,661a, 
6606 

Palempore,  662rc 

Palenkeen,   Palen- 
quin,  661a,  660a 

Paleponts,   punts, 
punzen,  7386,  a 

Pali,  6626,  730a 

Palkee,  661a ;  -Garry, 
664rt,  365i»,  6596; 
Pitlki,  6606;  gharry, 
664a 

Pallakee,  Pallamkin, 
Pallankee,  Pallan- 
quin,  661a,  660a, 
h 

Palleacatta,  7366 

Palleagar,  719a 

Palleki,  6606 

PiilJi,  663a 


Pallingeny,  116a 
PaIUakijn,6606 
Palmaa,  Gape  das, 
1    /  665a 

^almeiias,  Palmerias, 
Palmaroe,  Palmira, 
Pblmiras  Gape,  Pal- 
myra, Palmyra 
Point,  Palmyras 
Point,  6646,  e65a 
Pamboo,  65a 
Pambre,  Pamerin, 

Pamorine,  666a 
Pampano,  721a 
Pampelmoose, 

-mousse,  7216 
Pamphlet,   Pamplee, 

Pamplet  7216.  a 
Pamree,P&nrf,6656,a 
Pan,  Panan,  Panant, 

6896,  849a 
PanchagSo,  6656 
Panchaeet,  Pancbait, 

740a,  7896 
Panchalar,  172a 
Panchanada,  7416 
Panchanga,  Pan* 
chfifigam,  6656 
Panchaut,  Pancha- 

yet,  740tt,  7396 
Ptocbway,  6886 
Pandael,  Pandal,  6666 
Rtndiram,  666a 
Pandarane,    Pandar- 
Sni,   Pandarany, 
666a,  6,  667a,  540a 
Pandaron,  Panda- 
rum,  Pandamim, 
666a,6 
Pandaul,  6656,  666a 
Pandect,  741a 
Pandejada,  668a 
Pandel,  6656 
Pandit,   Pandite, 

7406,  741a 
Pandy,  6676 
Pang-ab,  742a 
Pangaia,       Pangaio, 

Pangara,  668a 
Pang-ob,  742a 
Pangolin,  6686 
Panguagada,       Pan- 
pay,      Panguaye, 


Panl,  6896 

Panica,  Panical,  669a 
Panicale,  669a 
Panicar,  669a 
Panidarami,  667a 
Panikar,      Paniquai, 

669rt 
Panj-ab,  742rt 
Panj'angam,  6656 
Pan^i,  7576 
Panjnad,  742a 
Panka,  743« 
Panocl,  6706 
Pansaree,  744a 
Panschaxip,  742a 
Pantado,  7Ha 
Pantare,     Pantaron- 

gal,  666<^{ 


Pftnthay,       Pantb4, 

6696 
Panwell,  670o 
Papadom,  726a 
Papaie,  Ptipaio,  Pa- 

I»^»  PapftJ,,  Pa- 
paya, 6706,  67la 

Pbper,  725a 

Pappae,  671« 

Papua,  6716 

P^uin,  6946 

Par,  378a.  786a 

P^ira,7296 

Para-beik,  Parabyk^ 
6720,6716 

Paradise,  Bird  of,  946 

Paramantri,  6446 

Paranghee,  672a 

Ptoangi,  ParangoS, 
368a,  864a 

Pareo,  738a 

ParashKwar,  Pkirashft- 
wara,  7006,  70la 

Paraya,  681a 

Parbutty,  6726 

Paroee,  6816 

PtovherzT,  6886 

Pardai,  Pardao,  Par- 
dau,  Pardaw,  Par- 
doo,  6766.  6726, 
677a,  6,  8986 

Parea,6796 

Paree,  650a 

Pareiya,  6806 

Parell,  678a 

Paretcheri,  6836 

Paraya,  6796 

Paivana,  6986 

Pana,  680a ;  Pariah, 
6786;  Arrack,  575a, 
681a;  Dog,  681a; 
Kite,  681a;  Pariar, 
680a,  681a  ;Pariya, 
6806 

Pare»,  7886 

Parocco,  1166,  878a 

Parpatnm,  Pazpoti, 
Parputty,  6726, 
569a 

Parrea,  Parrear, 

Parreyer,  Parriar, 
Parry,  6796,  680a, 
681a,  130a 

Parsee,  Parseo.  Par- 
sey,  6816,  682a 

ParsMwar,  7006 

Parsi,  682a 

Partab,  6736 

Partridge,  Black, 
996 ;  Grey,  3956 

Paru,  1216 

Parvoe,  Parvu, 
682a,  6,  7876 

Parwanna,  7446 

Pasador,  6826 

Pasban,  749a 

Pasei.  6826,  8656 

Pasi,  683a 

Pastcqiie,  6856 

Put,  68:Vi 

Pataca,  683a 

Patail,  686a 
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Pkitamar.  e87a 
Patao,  Piatana,  6866, 

7466 
Patane,      Pbtander, 

7466,  747a 
Fktawa,  7476 
Pkitch.    683a;   Leaf, 

P^tcharoe,  6836 
Pkitchaw,  6526 
Patcheree,  Pfti- 

cherry,  6836 
Patchouli,  6836 
Patchuk.  746a 
Pkit6ca,684a 
Pateoo,       Patecoon, 

683a 
Patei,  686a 
Pateii,  Pate],  PateU, 

6856,686a 
Patella,         Patellee, 

Patello,  6876,  688a 
Patemare,  6876 
Patenaw,  6866 
Pateque,6856 
Pater,  6516 
Pater,  6906 
PathlCn,  7466 
Patimar,  687a 
Patna,  686a 
Patni-dar.  746a 
Patola,  Fatolla,  Pa- 

tolo,  6866 
Patre,  652a 
Patsjaak,  7456 
Patta,  708a 
Pattak,  688a 
Pftttala,  6866 
Pattamar,  687a 
Pattan,  7466 
Pattanaw,  6866 
Pattate,  8856 
Pattaw&la.  7476 
Pattel,  686a 
Pattelio,  6876 
Pattemar,  6876 
Pattella,  6866 
Pattimar,  3926 
Patziah,  652a 
Paual,  155a 
Pauco-nia,  693a 
PauflTul,  7176 
Paul,  689a 
Paulist,      Paulistin, 

688a 
Paumphlet,  721a 
Paunch,  7386 
Paunchway,       6886, 

737a 
Pausengi,  230a 
Pautshaw,  6526 
Pauzecour,  917a 
Pawl,  6886 
Pawmmerry,  665a 
Pawn,     689a,     89a ; 

Sooparie,        6896 ; 

Pawne,  6896 
Pawnee,  6896 ;  Kalla, 

690a 
Paw  Paw,  6716 
Pawra,  3586 
Paygru,  693a 


Phyeke,  7486 
Payen-ghaut,  690a 
Paygod,  657a 
PiySc,  749a 
P&yfn-ghiCt,  680a 
Pazahar,  91a 
Pasand,  6586 
Pasem,  691a 
PaEend,  6906,  6586 
Pazze,  6826 
Pe9a,  704a 
Peoca,  734a 
Peocull,  6906 
Pecha,  704a 
Peoo,  9086 
Pect,  693a,  6 
Pecul,  6906. 48a,  9186 
Pedeare,  691a 
Pedeshaw,  6526 
Pedir,  6906 
Pedrade  Cobra,  848a 
Pee&da,  6916 
Peedere,  691a 
Peenus,  691a 
Peenal,  Peepol,  692a, 

Peer,  692a 
Pego,  693a 
Pego,9086 
Pegu,     698a ;     Jar, 

£906 ;  Pony,  6936 
PegtSo,  Peguu,  698a,  6 
Pehlevan,    Pehli^ftn, 

7376 
Pehlyi,  6576,  6586 
Peiohe-kane,  7016 
Peigu,  6936 
Peik,  7486 
Peisach,  7146 
Peischcush,  7016 
Peish-khanna,  7016 
Peishor,  7006 
Peishwah,  702a 
Peize  Cerra,  806a 
Peker,  8606 
Peking,  694a 
Pekoe,  909a 
Pelau,  711a 
Pelican,  6946,  2896 
Pellacata,  7366 
Pelo,  7106 
Pelong,  354a 
Penang  Lawyer,  695a 
Pendaf,  Pendaul,  6656 
Pendet,  741a 
Penguin,     Penguyn, 

Pengwin,        Pen- 
n.  Duck,  6956, 


Peniasco,  708a 
Penical,  6696 
Peniase,  6916 
Pentado,  7136 
Peon,  696a,  220a 
Peon,  7236 
Peor,  6926 
Pepe,  6986 
Pepper,  6976 
Pequij,  Pequin,  694a 
Percaula,      Peroolla, 

Percollo,  708a 
Perdaw,  Perdo,  678a 


pMgane,  Perguniiah, 

l^e    Twenty-four, 

6986 
Peri,  699a 
Perim,  5366 
Perpet,  Perpetoanoe, 

Perp«tnano,  Per- 

petuitT,  699a,  6 
Perria,680a 
Persaim,   6996,    Tlo. 

2506 
Persee,  6816 
Persh&wer,  7006 
Persiani,  682a 
Persimmon,  0996 
Pertab.  6766 
Perumbaucnm,  700a 
Penilia,  876 
Perwanna,    Per- 

wauna,  7446 
Peacaria,  700a 
Pesfaaah,   Pesohaaeh, 

7146 
Peahawur,  700a 
Peshcubs,  701a 
Peshcnsh,  Peshkeah, 

701a,  491a 
Peshkhaima,    Pesh- 

khana,   Pesh-khid- 

mat,  7016 
Peahour,  701a 
Peshua,    Peshwa, 

Peahwah,  702a 
Pesket,  701a 
Peequeria,  700a 
Petamar,  6876 
Petarah,  715a 
Petersilly,  702a 
Petta,  Pettah,  7026 
Peun,  Pe-une,  697a, 

6966 
Peuplier,  692a 
Peys,  Peysen,    1216, 

704a 
Peyxe  Sezra,  808a 
Phansegar,   Phan- 

seegur,  Phandgar, 

Phaora,3586 
Pharmannd,  3546 
Phaur,  736a 
Phermantiolote,  9156 
Phorushahr,  3506 
Pherwanna,  7446 
Philin,  354a 
P'hineez,  691a 
Phirangi,  35Sa 
Phirmannd,  3546, 58a 
Phojdar^  2166 
Phonghi,  Pbongi, 

Phongy,  724a,  8916 
Phoolcheri,  7226 
Phoolkaree,    Phool- 

kari,  7026,  708a 
Phoongy,  724a 
Phorea,  756 
Phooraa,   Phoorze, 

Phoorzer,  703a 
Phoodar,  222a 
Phota,  708a 
Phoufldar,  Phousdar- 

dar,   Phousdarry, 


Pbooadar,  358a,  K 

2096 
Phn,7286 
PhtQ,  357a 
Phulcarry,  703a 
Phulcheri,  722a 
Phy£,7296 
Phyimaimd,  806& 
Pife   Piagg.   730«, 

Pial,703a 
Piio,  569a,  8966 
Pioar,   Piocar,    703^. 

834a 
Pioe,7086 
Pioe,7496 
Pickalier,  735a 
Pioo,  PiooU,  6906 
Picota,   Piootaa,    Pi- 

cottaa,     704a,     6. 

8236,  350a,  74» 
Pio6te,  Piootta,    PS- 

oottah,  7046 
Pioquedan,  Pioqae- 

dent,709te 
Pider,  6906 
Pidjun  Kngllah.  709v 
Pie,  705a 
Pie,  7486 
Pieoey,  683a 
Pieoe-Gooda,  706a 
PieTb,7246 
PierresdeCobra,  8476 
Pieachtok,  7456 
Pieze  Serra,  808a 
Pigdan,   Pigdaun, 

Pigeon    Rngliih, 

709a,  1336 
IHgeon,  Green.  Sd&i 
Pig-stioker,  -otieking, 

710a,  709a 
Pigtail,  7106 
IMke,749a 
Pikoi,  6906 
POif,   POau,    Pilaw, 

Pillan,  PiUaw,  Pi'.. 

loe,    Pflow,    710/, 

711a 
Pimple-Doee,    7216, 

81/6 
PinaDg,Pinaiige,  711i 
Pinaoa,  695a 
Pinaaoo,  706a 
Pindara,   Pindaree, 

Hndareh,   Pin- 

dany,    Pinderrmh, 

713a,  7116,  7126 
Pine-apple,  7136,  266 
Pingay,  696a 
Pinjrapole,  7136 
Pinnace,  6916 
Pintado,    Pintadoe, 

PinthadOk  7136, 

7140,2020,2556 
Pion.6966 
Pipal,  Pippal,  69^ 
Pir,  6926 
Pirdai,  677a 
Pire,  6926;  poigaie, 

17a 
Piriaw,  6796 
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Pis^h,        Pisachee, 

7146,  a 
Pisang,  7146 
Pisashee,  7146 
Piscaria,  700a 
Piscaah,       Piahcash, 

Pishcuah,  701a,  6, 

3546 
Pishpash,  715a 
Piso,  8976 
Piasa,  3896 
Pissaog,  683a 
Pitan,  747a 
Pitarah,       Pitarrah, 

715a,  606 
Pize,  704a 
Placis,  Placy,  7176 
Plantain,      rlantan, 

Plantane,        Plan- 

tano,  Planten, 

Plantin,  715a,  716a, 

6,  717a 
Plassey,  717a 
Platan,  PlaUnu8,716a 
Pochok.  7466,  1736 
PocUtr,  7176,334a 
Podeshar,  5726 
Pddito,  7406 
Podshaw,  652a 
Poedechery,  7226 
Poee,7576 
Poggle,  7176 
Popodo,  6556 
Pohngee,  724a 
Pohoon,  7236 
Poiaon-nut,  718a 
Pokermore,  7456 
Polea,  Poleaa,  718a,  6 
Polegar,  7186 
Poler,  Poliar,  7186,  a 
Policat,  7366 
Poligar,  7186;  Dog, 

7196 
PoUam,  7196 
PoUicat,  7366 
PoUock-aaug,  7206 
Polo,  7196 
P'o-lo-nia-ae,  83a 
Polo-ye-kia,  7296 
Polonga,       Polongo, 

7206  225a 
Polumbum,  752a 
Polwar,  787a 
Polya,  7186 
Polygar,  719a 
Pomeri,  665a 
Pomfret,  721a 
Pommelo,  7216 
Pomphret,  721a 
Pompoleon,        Pom- 
pone,  7216 
Ponacaud,      Ponam, 

252a 
Ponany,  166a 
Pondicheri,      Pondi- 

oherry,  7226,  a 
Pone,  7276,  7876 
Pongol,  7226 
Ponae,  739a 
Ponay,  Ponaway,  6886 
Pont  de  Cheree,  722a 
Pooja,  Poojah,  7226, 


723a  ;Poojah8,  the, 

8246 
Pooiaree,  723a 
Pooien,  723a 
Pool,  723a,  322a 
Pool     bandy,    Pool- 

bundy,  7236,  a 
Poolighee,  7186 
Poon,  7236 
Poonamalee,  7236 
Poongee,  724a 
Poor&na,  724a 
Poorbeah,  Poorbeea, 

Poorob,  7246,  a 
Pootly  Nautch,  7246, 
Popeya,  6716 
Po-po,  7496 
Popper,  Popper-cake, 

7246,  725a,  418a 
Porana,  724a 
Porfio,  733a 
Porea,  725a 
Porcelain,  Porcelana, 

Porcelaine,  Poroe- 

lan,        Porcelane, 

Porcellaine,  Porcel- 

lana,      Porcelllbie, 

Porcelyn,  725a,  6, 

7266,  126 
Porchi,  7276 
Porcielette,  726a 
Pore,  3856,  786a 
Porgo,  7266 
Porquatt,  725a 
Poraeleta,  7256 
Porte    Grande,    Pe- 

quina,  728a 
Portaloon,  746a 
Porta  Nova,  7276 
Portia,  727a 
Porto  de  Gale,  3606  ; 

Novo,    7276  ;     K- 

queno,       Picheno, 

7276,  728a 
Porzellana,  726a 
Poabtin,      Poateen, 

Poatin,  728a 
PotaU,  6856 
Potan,  8a 
Potato,  8856 
Potabaugb,  Potahaw, 

652a,  6,  8556 
Potaiock,  7456 
Pottab,  7286 
Pottato,  8856 
Pouchong,  909a 
Pouiari,  723a 
Poulia,  Pouliat,  7186, 

5926 
Pouran,  724a 
Pourachewer,  7626 
Poyal,  Poyo,  703a 
Pre,  7286 
Praag,  7296 
Precrit,        Praorita, 

730a,  663a 
Prage,  780a 
Praguana,  6986 
Prtfh,  7296 
Prahu,  7336 
Pnmmoo,  56a 
PretlCp,  674a 


Preu,    Praw,    784a, 

Praw,  7286 
Preya,730a 
PreyAga,  7296 
Pregona,  6986 
Pren,  733a 
Preaidency,       Preai- 

dent,  im 
Prickly-heat,     7316 ; 

-pear,  732a 
Prigany,  6986 
Prooelana,  726a 
Prock,  51a 
Proe,7336 
Prom,  Prome,  Prone, 

733a,  7326 
Provoe,  Prow,  7336,  a 
Proz,  51a 
Pucca,  734a 
Puchio,  Pucho, 

Puchok,    7456,    a, 

1736 
Puoka,  Packah,  734a 
Puckalie,       Puckall, 

PnckaUy,  Packanl, 

Puckaulv,      7346 ; 

•boya,  735a 
Pucker,   734a;  pice, 

704a 
Packero,    Puokerow, 

735a 
Puckenr,  736a 
Puddicherry,  722a 
Pudifetanea,     Pudi- 

patan,        Pudopa- 

tana,    Pudripatan, 

7356,  a 
Puduk,  279a 
Puggaree,  736a 
Puggee,  736a 
Puggerie,  7356 
Puggly,7176 
Pi^jmr,  7356;  -wala, 

Pwy.  736a 

Pugley,  7176 

Puhlwan,  7376 

Pubur,  736a 

Puja,  Pujah,  723a; 
Pujaha,  the,  723a 

Pujari,  723a 

Pukka,  7346 

Pul,  272a 

Pula,  Pulamar,  786a,  6 

Pulecat,  handker- 
chief, 708a,  737a 

Puler,  718a 

Pulicat,  7366 ;  hand- 
kerchief,  57a,  706a, 
737a 

Pullao,  711a 

Pullicherry,  722a 

Pullie,  7186 

Pullow.  711a 

Pnlo  Pinaou,  695a 

Pulton,  Pultoon,  Pul- 
tun, 737a,  1526 

Pulu,7206 

Pu-lu-aha-pu-lo,  7006 

Pulwah,  Pulwaar, 
Pulwar,  737a 
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Pulwaun,  737a,  6586 

Pummel-nofle,  •  Pum- 

pelmooa,    Pumpel- 

moa,  Pumplemuse, 

Piimplenoee,  7216, 

722a,  8176 
Pun,  7376 
Punch,  7876 ;  -ghar, 

739a ;  -houae,  739a 
Punchayet,  7396 
Pund,  7376 
Pundal,  2216 
Pundit,  740a 
Pundull.  6656 
Pune,  697a 
Pun-ghurry,  8726 
Punjab,       Punjaub, 

7426,  741a 
Punium,  708a,  46 
Punka,  Punkah, 

Punkaw,    Punker, 

743a,  6,  7426 
Punaaree,  744a 
Punahaw,  6526 
PunacSee,  6886 
Punt,  7406 
Punta  di  GaUo,  8606 
Punticherry,  7226 
Punto-Gale,  3606 
Pumn,  Pui^ma,  724a, 

8236 
Purb,    Purba,     Pur- 

banean,    724a,     6, 

6866 
Purcellain,  7266 
Purdah,  Purdaniahin, 

744a 
Purdeaee,  7446 
Purdoe,  7446 
Purga,  Purgoo,  727a 
Purop,  13a,  7246 
Purahaur,  7006 
Purvo,  Purvoe,  6826, 

170a 
Purwanna,  7446 
Puaelen,  7266 
Putacho,  6866 
Putch,  Putcha  leaf, 

6836 
Putchock,  Putohuok, 

7446,  7456 
Puteah,  708a,  747a 
Putelan,      Putelaon, 

746a 
Putelee,  688a 
Putiel,  2486 
Putlam,  746a 
Putnee,    Putneedar, 

Putney,  746a,  6 
Puttlhi,     Puttanian, 

7466,  747a 
Puttee,  Putteedaree, 

747a,  6 
PuttiwSlS,  7476 
Putton  ketohie,  70da 
PuttuUy-nautch,7246 
Putty,  747a 
Puttywalla,7476,220o 
Putwa,  7476 
Puxahaw,  1176 
Pyal,7036 
Pye,  7476 
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PyiMniUA,  748a,  7076 

Pyke,748a 
Pyoii,0966 
Pyre,  786a 
KslUihi,  7145 
Pyae,  7496 
Pytan,  747a 


QiiAlalu.650a 
QhaUf,  147a 
Qualecnt,  1486 
Qnambaya,  150a 
QoAmoclit,  7496 
QnaDdrtten,  155a 
Quantuiur.  1586 
Qiuitro»2646 
Qaeda,       Quedah, 

QMdda,  750a,  6 
Queixiome,      Qneix- 

ome,      Qaeixin&a, 

485a,  6.  7606 
Quelin,  Qaely,  490a 

9406 
Qaamoy,  7506 
Quenoheny,  f 
Querix,  2746 
QuMbery,  28Sa 
Quetery,  4826 
Qoichen,  4766 
Qai-bl,  7506 
Quit,  488a 

QuiliD,  Qni11itt«t  MM 
Qnilloa,  751a 
Quillee,  2506 
Quiloa,  7506 
QniloQ,  751a 
Qaincii,  6166 
Quirpela,  758a 
Qnitasc^,    Quit    de 

Soleil,  QaHta  SoU, 

Quittesol,  488a,  6 
Quizome,  486a 
Quoiha^  7506 
Quoquo,  229a,  8786 

Quybibe,  277a 
Quyhiee,  751a 


Baack,   Baak,  866, 

4466 
Baazpoot)  587a 
Rabo  del  Mephanto, 

848a 
Battin,       Baoanner, 

Racaon,     Baohan, 

846 
Baohebida,  7556 
Back,  -apee,  Baoke- 

hotiMjKaok-pQDoh, 

87a,  7896 
Badaree,  758a,  7996 
Baees,  754a,  7776 
Baffady,  825a 
Baffa-garr'd,     Bafa- 

gar,  778a,  6 
Bagea,  7546 
Bagipous,  7556 


Bagfiry,  7586 
Baius7546 
Bagy,  7586 
Bahdar,       Bahdari, 

753a 
Bahety,  168a 
Bahth,  467a 
BSi,  Baiaw,  754a 
BaigIixL7086 
Baign^eJOOo, 
Bainee,  7/2a 
Baing,  7086 
Baina,  the,  7586 
Baifl,  7536 
B&'ia-al.hadd,  7696 
Baiyat.  Baiyot,  7776 
Baja,  Bajah,  754a 
Baiamundry,  7546 
Bakan,  Bakhang,  846 
Baktika,  777a 
Bamadhan,  766a 
Bamaaammy,     7656, 

359a 
Bamboetan,      Bam- 

bostan,  Bambotan, 

BambotaDff,  Bam- 

bustin,  75£» 
Bamdam,  756a 
Bamerin,  665a 
Bameahwaram   Mot, 

2156 
RSmjanl,  Bamjanny, 

B^ijeni,  2956, 774a 
Bamooaey,  Bamooay, 

7566 
Bamo  Samee,  7666 
Bampoor,  Bampore, 

Chudder,8246,218a 
Bam-ram,  7566 
Bamshelle,  666a 
Bamuae,  7196 
Ban,  7746 
B^n€,  Banee,757a 
Ban^oon,  757a 
Banjow,  757a 
Bansa,  Bannia,  767a 
Bas  el  bad,  7696 
Bite  Karibhi,  7696 
Rasad,  7766 
Baabonte,  7666 
Baaeed,7676 
Baselgat,  770a 
Bashboot,Ba8hboota, 

Bashbout,      Baah- 

bfit,       Baahpoot, 

7556,  688a 
Basid,  7576 
Bitoolhadd,     Baaael- 

gat,  7696,  770o 
Bat-bird,  7576 
Bath,  8656 
Bati,  777a 
Bat],  770a 
Battan,  7676 
Battaree,  7586 
Batti,  777a 
Battle,  770a 
Bauti,  772a 
Bayine-dear,  758a 
Bavjannee,  774a 
Baya,764a 
Bayah,  7776 


Raya,768a 

Bayet,       Bayeiwar, 

7776,  778a 
BaxeL  Baxet,  760a 
Bazai,7726 
Basbat,  756a 
BaBBa,758a 
Beapar,  758a.  62a 
Bea8,768a 
Beoon,  846, 6946 
Bed     Oiffs,     768a; 

-Dog,  7686,  7816; 

Hm,7686 
Bees,  758a 
Begibat<>,7556 
Begulation,      -Pro- 

^noes,  7586,  759a 
Bagnr,  759a 
Beb,7596 
BeiDol,    7696,    1726, 

6046 
Beispoata,  7656 
Bal-garry,  8666 
B«mv,  7716 
Beoof,  760a 
BMai,7726 
Basboul^      Basbato, 

7560,4446 
Beahire,760a 
Beaident»  761a 
Bespondentla,  761a 
Beenidar,  7616 
Befl8ala,7616 
Beeaaldar,  BaMaldar, 

762a 
Bast-hooae,  762a 
Besum,  762a 
Bet-ghtury,  8726 
Rettea,7766 
Beys  bunto,  766a 
BeyBoL      'Reynold, 

7600,1726 
Beyaa,  754a 
Beyxel,  8826,  760a 
Bend,  Bei7,  7726 
Bhadary,  Bhadonga, 

758a 
Bhambudan,  766a 
Bhinooeroe,  768a,  la 
Bhodes,768a 
Bhoniaeiia,  768a 
Bhonoo,  866,  874a 
Bhotaai,7626 
Biat,  7776 
Bioe,  768a 
Bickahaw,  4596 
Right-hand  oaatet, 

1716 
Ri8,7686 
Riaalad^r,     Rinlah- 

dir,  762a 
Ridiihr,  760a 
Risnlla,  762a 
RithLRitl,  770a,  864a 
Roo,  764o,  280a 
Ro9a]gat«L7696 
Roooa,  7676 
Rock-pioeon.  766a 
Roemaal,  76wi 
Roger,  7546 
Rogue,  765a ;  BogQaa* 

Rirer,  6186,  7666 


Boh,    Bohilla,  767a 

7666 
BohUb,7«3a 

,7686 

Bomany,  8826 
Bomi,  768a 
Bondal,  Boadall, 

7710,7706 
Boocka,7876 
Book,  7676 
Booka,  Bookaloo^ 

7676 
Boom,  IfSfh 
BoomaL   Boomanl, 

7600 
Boomea,7676 
Boopeo,  Roopaa, 

^.Bop5r^6a, 

RoaaJgat.  Roaakate. 

7691,4586 
BooamalKa,  770a 
Boae-apple,  770a 
Boaalle.  770a,  7476 
Boee  Ifallowa,  770a 
RoaoUar,  762a 
Rota,  Rolan,  7676 
Rotaa»768a 
Rotola,  RotOa,  Boi- 

tola,  770a 
Rotofi,  768a 
RoQbla,77Sa 
Ronl,2296 
RoiiBMa;760a 
Round,  7706 
Roundel,  7706 ;  -boT, 

771a 
Roander,7706 
Rounee,  Kouni,  7716, 

772a 
Boupie,  Bonpy,  776e^ 

6 
Rons,  7716 


Roval,  770a 
Roivana,  Rovaiinah, 

7716,  a 
Rowoe,  7716 
Rownao,  7716 
Rowtee,  7720,  680a 
Roy,  772a 
Royal,  166a 
Rosa,  773a 
Ronl8»*^7696 
Ro^e,  772^  886a 
Rnbbea,  7726,  4Ma 
Rubble,  778a 
Rubby,  7726 
Ruble,  773a 
Rnooa,  7676, 406, 473a 
Ruff ugnr,  778a 
Rnhelah,767a 
Rum,  7786 
Rum,  Buma,7686 
Ramil,  Rnmalo, 

RumaIL769a 
Rumo,    Rumi,    Ru* 

minaa.768a 
Rum  JTobany,  7736 
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Rumna,  774a 
Ramo,  7686 
Run,  774a 
Rua  a  muok,  amok, 

RundeU,  771a,  S07a 
Ranma,  774a 
Runn,  of  Cutch,  7746 
Ruotee,  772a 
Rupee,  Rapia,  7746, 

776a 
Ruasud,  7766 
Rut,   Ruth,    7766, 

ld7a,  8656 
Ruttee,  Ruttv,  7766, 

1606,  8076 
Ryot,    777a;    Ryot- 

wiri,    Ryotwarry, 

778a,  481a 
Ryse,  764a 


Bab,  782a 
Saba,  4556 
Sabaio.  778a 
Sabandar,  Sabander, 

Sabandor,  8166, 

817a,  57a 
SabalB,  816a 
Sabayo,  7786,  8166 
Sabendor,  Sabindar, 

Sabindoor,  817a, 

8166 
Sabir,  789a 
Sable-fish,  779a,  88a, 

414a,  721a 
Sabre,  789a 
Sacar  mambu,  887a 
Saooharon.   Saooha- 

ram,  8686 
Sackcloath,  -ok>th, 

861a,  6 
Sadenias-Patam,  7796 
Sadr,  8626 
Sadrampatam,    Sad- 

langapatam,    Sad- 

ringapatnam,  779a 
Safflower,  7796,  2526, 

2666 
Saffron,  780a 
Sagar-pesha, 

Depessah,  71 
Saghree,  8186 
"  Dfo.    7806;    palm. 


„    ,        ore,  798a 
Saeow,  781a 
Sagri,  8186 
Sagu,  781a 
Saguer,         Saguire, 

7816,  167a 
Sagum,  781a 
Sagur,  Supira,  7816 
Sagwire,  781a 
Sah,  816a 
Sahab,  782a 
Sahanskrit,      Sabaa- 

krit,  7926 
Sahib,  7816 
Sahoukar,  8586 
Sahrai,  2496,  2896 


Salampora,      Salam- 
pore,    Salamporij, 


Saha,816a 
Saia,  2156 
Sailan,  182a 
Saimtlr,  211a,  605a 
St.  Deaves,  782a 
Saint  John's  Island, 

Islands,    782a,    6, 

783a 
St.  Juan,  783a 
Saio,  8586,  5646 
Sa^,  Sairjat,  801a 
Saiva,783a 
Saiyid,  8866 
Saj,  9106 
S&kh,  9066 
Sakhar,  8606 
SaklatQn,  8616 
sai;  7^86 
Sala,  7836 
Siaa,7986 
Salaam,  7836 
Salabad,  7676 
Salac,  784a 
Salagram,     Salagra- 

man,  7866 
Salak,  7836 
Sa]am,  7836 

»ra.      » 
Salam' 

t85a;6626 
Saleb,  -misree,  784a,  6 
Salem,  7846 
Salem,  7836 
Salempore,      Salem- 

poory,  Salempouri, 

Salempnry,    662a, 

7846, 785a,  46, 708a 
Salep,  784a 
Salgram,  7866 
Sallf ,  7846 
Saligram,  785a 
Salkey,  864a 
Sallabad,  Sallabaud, 

786a 
Sallallo,  Sallo,  Salloo, 

819a,  8186 
Salmoli,  807a 
Salmon-fish,  4146 
Salob,  7846 
Salora,  7836 
Saloo,  819a 
Saloop,  7d4a 
Saloopaut,  7086 
Salootree,  786a 
Salop,  7846 
Salset,  Salsate,   Sal- 
sett,  Salsette,  7876, 

7866 
SiQu,  819a 
Saluari,  8336 
Salustree,    Salntree, 

7866 
Salween.Salwen,  788a 
Sam,  8226 
Samadra,  8676 
Saman,  Samani,  8206 
Samano-Codom,  119a 
Samara,  8666 
Samarl,       Saroarao, 

9776 
Samatra,     SSmatrfil, 

867a,  6 


Sam- 
Sam- 


Sambel,  809a 
Samboo.  789a 
Sambook,  Sambonk, 

Sambouka,     Sam- 

bouq,  788a,  6,  dl6a, 

448a 
Sambre,  7886 
Sambreel,  8516 
Sambu,  789a 
Sambuchi,  Sambnoo, 

Sambuk,  7886 
Sambnr,  7886 
Samescretan,  7926 
SamgSs,  7826 
Samkln,  8366 
Samm^,  -house,  8836 
Samon,       Samorim, 

Samorin,    Samory, 

9776,978a 
Sampan,  789a 
Sampan,  463a 
Sampsoe,  7896 
Samsoortam, 

scroutam,        u»uj 

soruta,  7926,  798a 
Samshew,    Samshoe, 

Samshoo,  Samshu, 

7896,  366 
Samakrda,  Samakret, 

793a 
Samsu,  7896 
S^mun,  273a 
Sanam,  349a 
Sanashy,       Saaaisa, 

872a 
Sancianus,  788a 
Sand&bUr,  379a,  8S76 
Sandal,         Sandalo, 

Sandalwood,  7896, 

790a 
Sanderie  wood,  870a 
Sanders,  7896 
Sandery,  8696 
Sandle,  7896 
Sandoway,  7906 
Sanf,  1836,  456a 
^nga,  8706 
Sangaca,  7916 
Sangah,  8706 
Sangarie,  4506,  406a 
Sangens,    San    Gio- 

yanni,  7826 
Sangtarah,  643a 
Sangniefa,  7916 
Sanguicel,  791a,  S62a 
Sanguicer,  Sangioiiseo, 

Sanguiseu,  Sanga- 

seer.  7916,  792a 
Saniade,  Sania8i,872a 
Sanjali,  7956 
Sanj&n,  8756,  7826 
Sannase,  872a 
Sanno,  7086 
Sanny^ba,  SannyM, 

San  Paolo,  688a 

Sanscreet,  Sanscript, 
Sansoroot,  San- 
skrit, Sanskritse, 
793a,  792a 

Santal,  790a 

Santry,  870a 


San-yas^     Sanyasy, 

Saothon,  9096 
Sapaku,  794a 
Sapan,  SapSo,  7946 
Sapec,    Sapeca,    8a- 

p^ue,       Sapeku, 

Sapooon,       794a, 

793a,  6 
Sapon,  7946 
Saponin,  4616 
Sapoon,  794a 
Sappan,  794a,  6, 1136 
Sapperselaar,  8406 
Sappica,  7986 
Sappon,  7946 
SapdjSapa,  88da,  6 
Sarabogoi,  Sarabogy, 

7966,  a 
SarabuU,  8886 


Sarafe,  882a 


Sa- 


Saraglia,    Sar^, 

raiiis,  812a,  6 
Sararopura,  786a 
Sarandlb,    Sarandip, 

1016,  182a 
Sarang,       Saranghi, 

813a 
SartEpardah,  877a 
Sariphi,  9744 
Saras,  1946 
Sarftwll,  8886 
Sarbacane,    Sarba- 

tane,  796a,  7816 
Sarbet.826a 
Sarboji,  796a 
Sardar,  Sardare,  8416, 

811a 
Saree,  Sarijn,  7966 
Saringam,  87/6 
Samau,  7956 
Sarong,  796a,  188a 
Saros,  2490^2896 
Sarr&f ,  882a 
Sarray,  812a 
Sams,  289a 
Sary,  8126 
Sftiim,  8426 
Sassergate,  7086 
Saatraoundee,  7086 
Sa8trang61,  8236 
Satagam,      Satagan, 

Sataldur,  878a 
Satbhai,  814a 
SatglEnw,    SKtglEon, 

7966,797a 
Sati,  1896 
Sati,  8796,  882a 
Satigam,  7966 
Satin,  797a 
Satlada,       Satlader, 

Satljg,  Satltit,  878a 
Satrap,  7976 
Sat8nma,798a 
Sattee,881a 
Satya  Wati.  8806 
Saualacca,  ^446 
Saucem  Sanoem,  420a 
Saudanc,  866a 
Saugor,  Island,  798a 
SaoT-wood,  798a 
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Saunders,  790a 
Saurry,  795A 
Savaiu,  779a, 
Savaah,  816a 
Savayo,  7786 
Saveu,  4146 
Savendroog,  Savendy 

Droog,  8146 
Sawakin,  860a 
Sawflak,  8446 
Sawari  Camel,  858a 
riawarry,  858a 
Sawmy,  8836 
Saya,  216a 
Saver,   Sayr,    7986, 


Sbasalar,  8406 

Scarlet,  8016,  861a 

Scavage,  Scayaflrer, 
Scavageour,    Sca- 
vagium ,  Scavenger, 
Scawageour,  802a, 
6,  803a,  8016,  846a 

Schad,  458a 

Sohai,  5936,  825a 

Schakar,  8646 

Schal,  8246 

Schalam,  7836 

Schalembron,  1956 

Scbaman,  8206 

Scheik  Bandar,  8166 

Scheithan,  8186 

Schekal,  444a 

Scherephi,  9746 

Schiah,  Schiite,  825a, 
6 

Schiraz,  8296 

Schite,  202a 

Sciai,825a 

Scial,  8246 

Sciam,  82da 

Sciamutbera,  867a 

Sciddee.  8126 

Scigla,  829a 

Sdmdy,  8876 

Scimeter,    Scimitar, 
8046 

Scinde.Scindy,  837a,  6 

Seise,  8856 

Soriuano,    Scrivan, 
Scrivano,  804a, 
163a,  3106 

Scymetar,  Scymitar, 

Sea-cockles,   2706; 

-coooanut,  2316 
Seacunny,  8046,  558a 
Seapiah,   Seapoy. 

Seapy,  810<^  8096 
Sear,  5646 
Seat,  8136 
Seaw,  825a 
Sebundee,  Sebundy, 

8056,  a 
S^helles,  S^beyles, 

815a 
Secunni,  805a 
Seddee,  8066 
Sedoa,  Sedoe,  7906 
Seebar,  827a 
Seedy,  806a,  470a 
Seek,  Seekh,  836a 


Seek-man,  8856 
Seeknl-putty,  809a 
Seemul,  807a 
Seer,  807a 
Seerband,  Seerbetti, 

Seerbund,       7086, 

943a 
Seerfiah,  808a,  721a 
Seerky,  842a 
Seerpaw,  8086,  4836 
Seersbaud,  7086 
Seersucker,  7086 
Seetulputty,  809a 
Seik,Seikh,  8360,8356 
Seilan,  182a 
Seir-fish,  8086,  895a 
Seivia,  783a 
Sej-garry,  3656 
Sekar,  8606 
Sela,  8196 
Selebres,  1806 
Seling,  8466 
Selland,  182a 
Semane,  821a 
Semball,  809a 
Sembuk,  7886 
Semeano,       Semian, 

Semiane,        Semi- 
anna,       Semijane, 

821a 
Sempitan,  868a,  9556 
JrfitivKKtLy  211a 
Senaasy,  8726 
Sengtereb.      Seng- 

terrah,  8706,  871a 
Senior  Merobant,2226 
Sennaar,  187a 
Sepah  Salar,  8406 
Sepaya,  910a 
Sepoy,  809a 
Sequm,  1936 
Ser,  8076 
Seraffin,  9746 
Serai,  8116 
Serang,  8126 
Ser-apah,  8086 
Seraphim,  Seraphin, 

974a,  813a 
Serass,  249a,  2896 
Serauee,  8126 
Sercase,  Sercbis,  316, 

438a 
Serendeep,  Serendlb, 

Serendiva,     1826, 

813a,  1816 
Serian,  8866 
Serin^apatam,  813a 
Serinjam,  8776 
Serious,  289a 
Seris,  842a 
Serisbtadar,  8266 
Serof ,  8326 
Serpaw,  8086 
Serpent's-stone,  848a 
Serpeycb.  813a,  484a 
Serpow,  8086,  9396 
Serraglio,  8116 
Serrapardah,  877a 
Serray,  812a 
Serre,  808a 
Serribaff,  8296 
Serristadar,  8266 


Serwfin.689a,  8776 
Serye,  8116 
Set,  8136 
Setewale,  9796 
Seth,  8136 
Setlege,  878a 
Sett,  8136, 1896 
Settlement,  8136 
Settre'a,  4826 
Setuni,  7976 
Setweth,  980a 
Seut^S,  829a 
Seven  Brothers,  814a; 

Pagodas,      814a ; 

Sisters,  814a,  6076 
Sevemdroog,  814a 
Sewalick,      Sewilik, 

8456 
Sewary,  858a 
Seychelle,    Islands, 

8146 
Seydra,  8536 
Seyjan,  7826 
Sezawul,  894a 
Sha,816a 
Shaal,  7986 
Sbaan,  823a 
Shabander,       Sba- 

Bander,  187a,  645a 
Shabasb,  816a 
Shabunder,        8166, 

127a 
Sbackelay,  217a 
Shaddock,  8176,  7216 
Shade,  818a 
Shadock,  8176 
Shagreen.  818a 
Shahbandar,     Sbah 

bunder,  8166,  817a 
Shahee,Shahey,194a, 

8896 
Shah  Goest,  831a 
Shahr-i-nao,  Shaher- 

ul-Nawi,796a,914a, 

8676 
Shaii,  216a 
Shaikh,  693a,  8256 
Shaitan,  8186 
Shaivite,  783a 
Shakal,  444a 
ShakI,  442a 
Shalbaft,  7086 
Shalee,  8186, 188a 
Shaleeat,  183a 
Shalgnuntt,  7856 
Shalie,  8196 
Shi^vfit,  183a,  819a, 

Shaloo,  8186 
Shalw&r,  8336 
ShAlyftt.  183a 
Sham,  823a 
Shama,  8196 
Shaman,  Shamanism, 

820a,  119a 
Shambogue,  8206 
Shameanah,      Sha- 

meeana,  821a 
Shampoeing,    Sham- 

poing.     Shampoo, 

8216,  a 
Shamsheer,  8046 


lamyanfty 

inaii,  821a 
Shan,  8216,  504a 
Shanaboga,  8306 
ShSnSrcaah,  19S6 
Sbanbaf,      Shanhaff, 

8236,  a 
Shanbagao,       Sban- 

bogae,8a06 
Shandernagor,   146A, 

1846 
Shank,  1846 
Shanscrit,  798a 
SharA»,  826a' 
Sharovary,  83S6 
Shashma,7d8a 
Shastah,     Shaater, 

8236,963a 
Shastree,  824a 
Shataludr,  87Sa 
Shatree,3896 
Shat-ahashti,  787a 
Shaiil,  8246 
Shawbandaar,  SSuiw- 

bander.  817a,  6I96>« 
Shawl,   824a;    Goat, 

831a ;     Shawool, 

824a 
Shay,  3896 
Sheah-maol,  8256 
Shebander,  816a 
Shecarry,  8276 
Sbeeah,  8246 
Sheek,825a 
SheeUy,  8196 
Sheer   mahl,    Sheer- 
maul,  8256,  51a 
Sheet&lttpatei,  SQOs 
She6Ut,8256 
Sheher-al-Nawi,  796a 
Sheek,  8256 
Sheik,  8366 
Sheikh,  8256,  G98a 
Shekar,    8276;   She- 

karry,  8276 
Shekho,  8286 
She]a,8helah,8l9a,6 
Shell,  824a 
Sheila,  8186 
Sherash,  Sherai,  ^96 
Sherbet,  8256 
Sheroef,  8266,  170a 
Sherephene,  975a 
Sheriff,  832a 
Sheristadar,  8266 
Shervaraya,  8266 
She^l,  211a 
Shevaroy  HiDa,  8266 
Shewage,  8036 
Shewalic,  846a 
Sheyah,  8716 
Sheybar,  826a 
Sheykh,  8256 
Shia,8246 
Shian,8346 
Shibar,  Shxbbar, 

827a,  560a 
Shickar,  8276 
Shiekul-gfaor,  8356 
8higa]a,8286 
Shigram,     Shwram- 

poe,  8270,^46 
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Shikar,  8276;  Shi- 
karee, 8276;  Shi- 
kar-gah,  828a ; 
Shikari,  828a 

Shikh6,  828a 

Shilix^  ShiliDgh,  847a 

ShiUa,  8196 

Sbinattaraahan,  1976 

Shinbeam,  Shinbeen, 
Shinbin,  8286 

Shinkala,  Shinkali, 
Shinkli,  829a,  8286 

Shinsura,  1466,  201a 

Shintan,  Shintoo, 
8296,  a 

Shiraz,  8296 

Shireenbal,  ShMn- 
bSf ,  8296,  8236 

Shirry,  2206 

Shisbam,  880a,  842a 

Shisha-mahal,  Shish- 
mohall,  830a 

Shitan,  8186 

Shooldarree,  8316 

Shoe,  of  Gold,  8d0a ; 
flower,  8306 ;  goose, 
831a 

Shoke,  881a 

Shola,  831a 

Shoo,  of  Gold,  8306 

Shoocka,  8316 

Sbooldarry.        8316, 


Shooter-sowar, 

•suwar,  8676 
Shoukh,  Shouq,  831a 
Shoyn,  859a 
Shratib,  8316 
Shreif.  8266 
Shrobb,  8316 
Shroff,       Shroffage, 

8316 
Shrab,  8266,  8326 
Shudder,  2176 
Shuddery,  4826,  8536 
Shukha,  8316 
Shulwaurs,  8826,7076 
Shnrb&t,  826a 
Shuta  Sarwar,  Shutor 

Sowar,         Suwar, 

8580.6576 
Shw^  Dagon,  2916 
Shyrash,  8296 
Siagois,  831a 
Siam,  8336,  8526 
Siamback,  186a 
Siamotra,  867a 
Sian,  SiSo,  8346, 796a 
Si-a-yoo-tha-ya,  466a 
Sibbendy,  8056 
lUp^p,  8766 
Sica,      Sicca,     835a, 

8346,  736,  7766 
Sicchese,  816 
Sickman,  8366 
Sicktersoy,  7086 
Sicleegur,8856 
Sicque,  8d6a 
Siddee,  Siddy,  Sidhi, 

8066 
Sieled^bo,  Sieledibe, 
176a,1816,1846,647a 


Si6m,    Sieu,    Sieng, 

8226,834a 
Sihala,  1816 
Sike,Sihk,Sikh,836a, 

8356 
Sikka,  Sikkah,  835a 
Sik]£tun,  8616 
Silcunder's  grass,  877a 
Silin,  182a 
Silboot,8366 
Silebis,  1806 
Siling,  847a 
Sillpat,  8366 
Silladar,      Sillahdar, 

8366,69a 
Sillah-pofih,  8366 
Sillan,  1826 
Sillapoeh,  8366 
Silledar,  8366 
Sillahposh,  8366 
Silmagoor,  8366 
Silon.  1826 
Silpet,  8366 
Sjmkin,  8366 
oimmul,  Simul,  807a 
ZlfivXKa,  211a 
Sin,    455a ;    -Masin, 
'  5316 
Sinabafa,    Sinabl[ffo, 

Sinabafo,        Sina- 

baph,  8236,  a,  126 
Sinae,  1976 
Sinasse,  Sinassy,  8726 
Sincapore,  Sincapura, 

Sincapure,      839a, 

840a 
Sind,    Sinda,    837a, 

4366,  4536 
Sindabiir,  Sindabura, 

Sindaburi,      8376, 

838a,  879a,  8286 
Siud&n,  7826,  211a 
Sind&pilr,  838a 
Sinde,  8376 
Sindhee,  8066 
Sindo,  Sindu,  Sindy, 

3206,  8376 
Singalese,  8386 
Sing^poera,      Singa- 
tre,      Singapura, 


Singara,      Singerah, 
SiDghara,       840a, 

Singuy^)  829a 
Sim,    Slnly,    Sinlya, 

198a,  6,  199a 
Sin  Kalfin,  5316 
Sinkaldip,  182a 
Sinnasse,  8726 
Sintemu,  201a 
Sinto,  Sintoo,  8296,  a 
Sion,  8346 
Sipae,  Sipahee,  Sipfir 

hi,  810678096 
Sipah-Salaar,   Sipah- 

s&ULr,     Sipdbselar, 

8406,569a 
Sipai,  8106 
SipasaUr,  6126 
Sipoy,  8106 
Siqua,885a 


63a, 


Sirash,  8296 
Sircar,     8406, 

856a 
Sirdar,  8416 ;  -bearer, 

beehrah,  8416, 78a; 

Sirdaur,  8416 
Sirdrars,  8416 
Sirian,  886a 
Siring,  8296 
Sirkar,  841<i,  2226 
Sirky,  8416,  877a 
Sirpeach,  81da 
Sirrakee,  842a 
Sirris,  842a 


Sissoo,  842a 
Sital-pattI,  809a 
Sitti,  19()a 
Sitting-up,  8426 
Sittringee,  Sittringy, 

843a 
Sitty,  190a 
Situmgee,  843a 
Sivflik,   Siwfiik,   Si- 

walikh,  8456,  843a, 

844a 
Si-yo-thi-ya,  466a 
Size-da,  494a 
Sjahamouw,  796a 
Sjahbandar,  817a 
Sjoppera,  220a 
Skeen,  846a 
Slam,  4396,  440a 
Slave,  845a 
Sling,  8466 
Slippet,  8366 
Sloth,  8476 
Snake-stone,  8476,76, 

24a,  906 
Sneaker,  849a 
Snow  rupee.  8496 
Soade,  Soaies,  8646 
Soay,  7786 
Soco,  8046 
Sodagar,  857a 
Sodoe,  7906 
Sof&la,  8496 
Soffi,  Sofi,  8566 
Sogwan,  9116 
Sohali,  883a 
Sola,  8506 
Solamandalam,  257a 
Solar,    3506;   topee, 

851a 
Solda,  Soldan,  2oX- 

dawbs,     Soldanus, 

866a 
Sol^mma,  7856 
Soholum,     Solinum, 

9616 
Solmandala,  Solmon- 

dul,       Solmundul, 

85a,  268a 
Somana  -  Eotamo, 

3666 
Somba,  Sombay,  851a 
Sombra,  9516;  Som- 

breiro,     B<iy     de, 

851a,     6,      569a; 

Sombrero,     Chan- 
nel,    851a,     852a ; 

Sombreyro,  Some- 


962a,    8516, 

852a 
Somma        Cuddom, 

Sommona  -  Codom, 

3666,729a 
Sonahparinda^  Sona- 

paranta,  862a,  6 
Sonaut,  7756 
Sonda,  869a 
Sonni,  871a 
Sontbal,     Sonthur, 

8626,  853a 
Soobadar,  856a 
Soobah,  866a 
Sooder,  Soodra,  853a 
Soofee,  856a 
Sooiee,  8636 
Sooiu,  859a 
Sooiy,  8536 
Sooklaat,     Sooklat, 

8616,  862a 
Soonderbund,  870a 
Soonnee,  871a 
Soontaar,  853a 
Soontara,  643a,  8706 
Soopara,  8736 
Sooparie,  6896 
Soorky,  854a 
Soorma,  864a 
Soorsack,  867a 
Soosey,  Soosie,  865a, 

8546,  7086 
Sootaloota,  2216 
Sopara,8736 
Sophi,       Sophius, 

Sophy,  856a 
Sorath,  876a 
Sorbet,  826a 
Soret,  Soreth,  8766,  a 
Somau,  7956 
Sorrabula,  8336 
Sorroy,  8126 
SoUalec,  8446 
Souba,  856a;  Souba- 

dar,  8666  ;  Soubah, 

8566;    Soubahdar, 

8566 
Soucan,  8046 
Soucar,  7776,  8586 
Souchong,  9096 
Soudagur,  857a 
Soudan,      Soudanc, 

865a 
Soudra,  8636 
Sou-la-  tch'a,  8766 
Sou-men-t'ala,  8676 
Sotnrdpa,  ^o^rxapeL, 

Xowpelp,  878a 
Sourftchtra,  8766 
Souray,  8126 
Soure,  874a 
Souret,  8756 
Sour  Sack,  Soursop, 

8576,  a 
Sony,  859a 
Sowar,    8576,    868a; 

Shooter,  8676 
Sowarree,      Sowarri, 

Sowary,  858a,  719a 
Sowcar,  868a 
\/Soy,  8586 
Spachi,      Spahee, 
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Spahi,       Spahn, 

Sphai,  Spie,  811a 
8pin,85da 
Sponge  Cake,  868a 
Spotted-Deer,  Deare, 

85da 
Sqneete,  8596 
Stange,  Stank,  8Ma 
Station,  868d 
Stevedore,  85dfr 
Stickinaect,     858&; 

-lao,  860a 
Stink-wood,  SOOa 
Streedhana,  880a 
Streighte  of  Qoyerna- 

dore,  891a 
Stridhan,  Stridhana, 

860a 
Stupa,  860a 
SQikin,860a 
SuaUv,      Soalybar, 

8QaiDi,'8886 
Subadar,  8566 
Sabab,856a 
Subahdar,  8566 
Sab^M,878a 
Sabidar,  8566 
Sublom,      Subnom, 

7086 
Suoar,  Succare,  868a, 

864a 
Suocatoon.  7086 
Suckat,  86la 
Soeker-Bucker,  8606 
Sacket,  8606 
Suckette,  175a 
Suclit,  861a 
Sudden  Death,  862a 
Sadder,  862a ;  Adatr- 

lat,46;Ameen,176, 

862a  ;Boaid,  862a; 

Ck>urt.  862a;  Star 

tion,8626 
Sadk&win,  2036 
Sadmng  Patton  ,7796 
Sufftlah,Snffirah,8736 
Snfeena,  8626 
SufftToan,      SniFea, 


Saffo]a,8506 
Sa£f7,  Sufi.  8556,  a 
V  Sugar,  8626  ;  Oandie, 
Candy,       156a: 
Suger,  candy,  8646 
Suji,     864a, 


Suk,  214a 
SukkJInglr,  8046 
Suklatrd62a 
Sukor,  8606 
Sukte,  861a 
Suli,7526 
SuliA,207a 
Suldari,  8316 
Sulky,  854a 
Sullah,  8196 
Sulmah,854a 
Sultan,  8646 
Sumatra,  8656 
Sumbrero,  8516 
Sumjao,  868a 


Su-men-ta-la,  867a 
Summerhead,  8(1<^  6 
Summiniana,  821a 
Sumoltra,    Sumotra, 

867a,  8666 
Sumpitan,  868a,  7816, 

795a 
Sumuthra,  SfimSLtra, 

867a,  86S6 
Sun,  871a 
Sunl^paranta,  852a 
Sunbul^  788a 
Sunda,  SundaCalapa, 

868a,  869a 
Sundarbane,  Sunder- 

bunds,       Sundra- 

bund,870a,6,86da 
Sungar,  Sungha,  8706 
Sungtm,  8706 
Sunn,  871a 
Sunnee,  Sunni,  871a, 


Sunaud,  8716 
Sunny,  871a 
Sunny  Baba.  426 
Silntarah,  643a,  871a 

Suptfra,  8726 
Suparij,6896 
Supera,  873<l  8956 
Snperriflor,  oo,  2356 
Suppirako.  878a 
Suppya,  8096 
Supreme  Court,  8786 
Sura,  874a,  866 
Surahee,  Snrih],8126, 


Swamee-hooae,  884a; 
Sw&mL  Smimme, 
884ai8826;8wamy,. 
house,  jewdzv,  pa- 
goda, 883a,  ^ 

Swangy,  969a 

Swatch,  884a 
<  /Sweet  Apple,  8846 ; 
Oleander,    8846 ; 
Potato,       8846; 
Sweetsop,  8576 

SyaguBh,  Syah-gush, 

Syam,  Syflo,  8346 

Syc,886a 

Syoe,8856 

Syoee,886d 

Syddy,  8066 

Syer,8006 

Sykary,  8276 

Syke,8d6a 

Syklatoan^8616 

Symbol,  807a 

Syneapuranua,  8396 

Sypae,  8096 

Syrang,  818a 

Syras,  886a,  289a 

Syie,7986 

Syriam,  Syrian,  886a 

Syrioam>4i 

Syud,8»6 


SvpooTMinf,  8746 
Surat,  874a 
Sui»th,876a 
Sumy,  812a 
Sure,  874a 
Surkunda,  8766,  8416 
Surma,  854a 
Sumasa,  S786 
Surpage,     Surpaiah, 

Surp^raka,  878a 
Surpooee,  877a,  1956 
Surrapuraa,  877a 
Surrai  8756 
Suirinjaum,    8776 ; 

Surrinjjkumee 

Gram,  8776 
Sunow,  8776 
Surroy,  812a 
Suraaek,      Suivak, 

857a,  6 
Surwaun,  8776 
Surwar,8576 
Sury,  ^4a,  739a 
Susa,  855a 
Sutee,  8826,  883a 
Sutledge,Sutlej,8776, 

878a 
Suttee,  8786 
SuurHMk,  8576 
Suwar,  8576 ;  Suwar- 

ree,858a 
Snaan,  7826 
SwaUoe,883a 


SwaUow,  888a,  6 
SwaUy.HoK  Marine, 


TuU]iia,893a 
'nuauo,884a 
Tabaooa,      Tabaooo, 

Tabako,  925a,  9946, 

9266 
Tabaahear,  TabSehlr, 

Tabazer,  Tabaxiir, 

Tabaadr,  887a,    6^ 

546,868a 
IVibby,  8876 
Table^hade,  818a 
Tkboot,8876 
Taoari,9406 
Tack,  8976 
TMk-rafan.  8876 
Taoourou.  915a 
l^ue,  V&6a 
Tect-raTan,  888a 

Tnel,    TMy,     888a, 

155a,69Ci6 
Taffittehda,  TaAaty, 

46.7086 
Tagadgeer,  384a 
1^078886 
Tah^Qhana,  947a 
Tahaoeldar,     Tafaail- 

dar,  8886,  889a 
lUe,  888a,  156a 
Taikhana,  947a 
Taile,  8886 
Tailinga,  9136 
Tailor-Urd,  889a 
Tainsook,  7066 


TUi 


Tkk,  912tt 

TVOr  9606 

l^j,  MehalA,  888a,  6 

'Kki,M06 

TakiKTi,MU 

IMchi  renyi,  888« 

TkkMLu],M7a 

1U,8926 

Tii2a,927a 

Taladmaoni,  8936 

Talagrspoa,  891« 

TUaing,8896 

Talai^,  TUaaii,  9126 

Talapoi,       TaUpoin, 

Talapoy,  891a, 

8906,  66S6,  724a 
'IMavai,29a6 
Tale,     Talaoi. 

8920,8916 
TUiar,89aa 
'naien,8906 
Talinga, 

913a 
TaKpoi,891« 
IMipot,  892^  140a 
^Uiimaii,  TaliflBani, 

Taliamanni,  888a,  6 
TbHus,  S9Sa 
TUiyamSr,  8Ma 
'IUkiat,941a 
Tkllapoy,  891a 
aUleca,4976 
Tklliar,  IkUiari,  8926 
'lU]ica,894a 
Tallipot,  89lSa,  771a 
TUk>iiin,80U 
Tdman,8»4a 
TUook,     Tkknkdir, 

894a,6 
Ta]pet,80S6 
Tilpooj,  801a 
Tam,  2946 
Taa,900a 
Tamachar,  9416 
Tamalanatga,  544a 
Tamaral,   TMaaian, 

8956 
Tkmarind,         8946; 

Fieh,  896a»  806a 
Tunar  •  al  -  Hindi, 

Tunarindo,  l^una- 

riDdl,  8946l  886a 
Tunaaha,94ia 
IVuttbOcriL,  9966 
TambaiM^9a96 
Tkmberanea,     Tuh 

biraiiie,8966 
Tunboli,      Tuabol, 

914a.  9tia 
TMneRm,896a 
Tamgaa,8976 
TkuS,  3366^  5S96 
ISmpadewa,  Tkmpa- 

deeYa,862a,6 
'nuualipti,  9416 
Tamtam,  980a 
Tana,  886a 
IVma,     8866.    2446; 

lUyamba,89«a 
l^Dafaar«r&6,  M06 
"     9146 
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896a,    68da,   787a, 

7826 
Tanah,  8956 
Tanaaary,     Tanaaer, 

Tanasery,     Tanas- 

saria,  Tanassarien, 

914a,  h,  627a 
Tanaw,  896a 
Tanck,  Tanoke, 

Tancho,  8996 
Tandail,  569a,  6126 
Tandar,  8966 
Tandn,  9236 
Tanga,  8966,  6776 
Tangan,  898a 
Tang^,  9236 
T^'han,  898a,  387a 
Tfti^,  Tangu,  8976, 

Tanffun,  898a,  9286 
Tanieob,  7086 
Tamore,  8986;  PUl, 

Tank,    Tanka,  8986, 

900a 
Tatika,9426 
Tanka,      Tankah, 

Tankchah,  897a,  6 
Tankaal,  947a 
Tankun,  898a 
T^nna,  8956 
Tannadar,  896a 
Tannaseire,    Tanna- 

aerim,  9146 
Tannie  Earetie,  9806 
Tannore,      Tanor, 

Tanoor,  9006 
Tanque,  8996 
Tany  Pundal,  2216 
Tapi,  901a 
Tappal,     Tappaul, 

9(^0,9006 
Tappee,  901a 
Taprobane,  181a,547a 
Tapeei],  7086 
Taptee,  Tapty,  901a 
Tar,  Tara,  901a,  6736 
Tarakaw,  9376 
Tarboosh,  Tarlnniah, 

877a 
Tare,  901a 
Tare  and  Tret,  9016, 
Tarega,      Tarege, 

Tareghe,  9016, 902a 
Taren,  Tarent,  9016 
Targum,  327a 
Tarhd^,  136 
Tari,  Tarif,  927a,  6 
Tariff,  Tanffa,  902a 
Tamaasari,  9146 
Tamatanne,  7086 
Taroak,  Taroup,  902a 
Tarr,  9016 
Tarranquin,  9876 
Tarreck,  902a 
Tarree,  927a 
Tarryar,  892a,  786 
Tartoree,  709a 
Tasheriff,  Taaheriffe, 

Taahreet    902a, 

8086,  9396 
Taaar,  946a 


Tadmacan,  ( 
Taaaar,  9456 
Tat,  903a 
Tat,- 9086 
Tatoo,  Tatt,  903a 
Tattee,  9036 
Tattoo,  Tattoo,  9026, 

903a 
Tatty,  903a 
Tata,  903a 
Taut,  9086 
Tauwy,  904a 
Tauzee,  9046 
Taya,  315a 
Tavae,  Tavay,  Tavi, 

Tayoy,  904a 
Taweey ,  Taweez.  904a 
Tawny-kertoh,  9806 
Tayar,  9506 
Tayca,  9116 
Taye,  Tayel,  888a 
Tayer,  9506 
Tayl,  9186 
Tazee,  TiEzf,  9046 
Tazaea,        Ta'da, 

Ta'ziya,       Taeiyu, 

9046,    906a,    4196, 

8876 
Tazzy,  9046 
Tchapan,  2196 
Tchaukykane,  206a 
Tcbanah,  2126 
Tchekmen,  2196 
T'cheront,  189a 
Tchilim,  7486 
Tchi-tchl,  1866 
Te,Tea,  9076,  905a; 

Caddy,  9096;  early, 

2106 
Teak,  910a 
Teapoy,  910a 
T^baohir,  887a 
Tebet,  918a 
Teca,  911a 
TeocaU,  9186 
Teoka,  9116 
Tecul,  9186 
Tee,  9116 
Tee,  9076 
Teecall,  919a 
Teecka,  919a 
Teek,  9116 
Teek,  912a 
Teeka,  919a 
Teen,  155a 
Teertha,  Teerut,  912a 
Tehr,  912a,  8776 
Tehsildar,889a 
Teipam,  924a 
Tejpat,  912a 
Teke,Tekewood,91l6 
Telapoi,  891a 
Telinga,    Telingee, 

9126,    91da,    1246, 

488a,  8896 
Tellioherry    Chair, 

981a 
Tellinga,  Telliogana, 

Telhnger,  913a,  6 
Teloogoo,  Teloogoa, 

9136,  a 
Telaelin,  3736 


TeluDga.  9186 
Tembool,    Tembol, 

9186,  914a,  89a 
Tenacar,  914a 
Tenadar,  896a 
Tena8eri,Tena88erim, 

Tenasirin,  Tenaxar, 

914a,  6 
TendeU,  4116 
Tenga,  229a 
Tenga,  898a 
Tenugu,     Tenangn, 

9136 
Tepoy,  709a 
Tenu,  9146 
Teraphim,  974a 
Terindam,  709a 
Terreinho,  Terrenho, 

Terrheno,  508a 
Terrai,  915a 
Terranquim,  9876 
Terry,  9146 
Terry,  9276 
Terahana,  d7a 
Terye,  9146 
Tenz,  819a 
Teaaeraae,  946a 
Testury,  384a 
Tey,  9066 
T^z-p&t,  912a 
Thabbat,     Thabtt, 

9186,  a 
Thacur,     Thakoor, 

Thakur,  915a 
Thalaasiroani,  8936 
Thana,  8956 
Thana,  896a ;  Thana- 

dar,896a;Thlhiah, 


Th^,     Thea,     Thee, 

9076,  a,  9066 
Theg,  9166 
Th6k,  912a 
Thenaaaerim,  9l4a 
Thermantidote,  9156 
Theyl,  8886 
Thibet,  918a 
Thin,  Thinae,  197a 
Thiatle,  vellow,  2996 
Thomand,  929a 
Thonaprondah,  8526 
Thonjaun,  981a 
Thng,  9156 
Thunaparanta,  852a 
T,  huaeeldam,  889a 
Tiapp,  209a 
Tlbat,  Tibbat,  Tibet, 

917a,  6,  918a 
Tical,  9186 
Tioca,919a 
Ticka,  919a 
Tiokeea,  2096 
Ticker,  919a 
Tiokaali,  947a 
Ticky,    Ticky    taw, 

Ticky-Tock,  9196 
Tio-polonga,  7206 
Tier-cutty,  9196 
Tiff,    Tiffar,    Tiffen, 

Tiffin,  Tiffing,  920a, 

6,921a 
Tifoni,  9496 


Tiger,  921a 
Tiggall,  9186 
TigTe,922a 
Tigria,  9216,  1016 
Tika,  Tikawala,  919a 
Tilang,  TiUn^,    Til- 

inga,       Tibngftna, 

91^,  913a 
TZ/uovXa,  211a 
Tincall,  Tincar,  9236 
Tindal,  9236 
Tinkal,  9236 
Tinnevelly,  924a 
Tinpoy,  910o 
Tipan,  Tiparry,  9246, 

a 
Tiphon,  949a 
Tippoo  Sahib,  9246 
Tir,  9246 
Tiraaole,  487a 
Tiriahirapali,  989a 
Tirkat,i»46 
Tirt,  Tirtha,  912a 
Tiruzerapalai,  989a 
Tiaheldar,  889a 
Tittioorin,  9466 
Tiutenaga,  933a 
Tiva,  Tiyan,  9246 
Tiyu,  8196,  320a 
Tma,  929a 
Tobaooo,  9246 
Tobbat,  9856,  9176 
Tobra,  9266 
Toddy,  926a;  Bird, 

Cat,  928a 
Toepaaa,  9896.  5S4a 
Toffochillen,  8766 
Toiahik-khanna,  936a 
Toko,  928a 
Tola,  Tole,  9286, 8076, 

8356 
Taliban,  9436 
Tolinate,  456 
T611a,  6416,  9286 
Tolliban,      Tolopan, 

9486 
Tolwa,  941a 
Tomaoha,9416 
TomftD,        Tomand, 

Tomandar,        To- 

mano,  929a,  501a 
Tomaaha,     Tomaaia, 

9416 
Tomaun,  9286 
Tombao,     Tomback, 

9296 
Tombadeya,  8526 
Tombaga,  9296 
Tombali,  942a,  477a 
Tomjohn,  9306 
Tompdeyah,  8526 
Tom-tom,  9296 
Tdne,  Ton^   Tonee, 

323a,6 
Tonga,  930a 
Tonga,  898a 
Tongha,980a 
Tonicatchy,  9806 
Tonjin,  Toojon,  981a, 

9%)6,  468a,  8886 
Tonny,  Tonv,  828a,  6 
Toofan,  Toofaan,960a 
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Toolsy,  931a 
Toom,  5676 
Toomongong,  9316 
Toon,  Toona,  932a 
Toopaz,  328a 
Toorkay,      Toorkey, 

932a 
Toos,  847a 
ToothanagOi     Tooth 

and     ^isg    Metal, 

Toothenague, 

Tootnague,     933a, 

9326 
Top,  935a 

Topas,  Topasa,  To- 
e,  934a,  9336, 


Topaz,  9336 

Tope,   9346;  khana, 

khonnah,  935a,  6 
Topee,    9366;   wffl^ 

waUa,  9356,  936a 
Topete,  9356 
Tophana,  9356 
Topi,  9356  ;w^  936a 
Topaii],  7086 
Topscanna,  9356 
Topseil,  136 
TorcuII,  936a 
Torii,  659a 
Toninpaque,  040a 
Tos-dan,  9366 
Toshaconna,    Toshe- 

kanah,  Toehkhana, 

93da 
Tostdaun,  936d 
Totti,  9366 
Totacoury,  946a 
Toty,  9366 
Toucan,      Toucham, 

9866,  937a 
Touffan,       Touffon, 

949a 
Touman,  929a 
Toung-gyan,  252a 
Toupas,  9336 
Towrdro,  918a 
Towleea,  937a 
Traga,  937a,  916, 4976 
Trangabar,  Trangam- 

bar,  938a 
Trankamalaya,  9396 
Trankey,       Tranky, 

9376 
Tranquebar,  938a 
Trayamcor,    Trayan- 
Travanoore, 


Treblicane,      Trepli- 

cane,  9396 
Tribeny,  988a 
Triblicane,  9396 
Tricalore,  936a 
Tricandia,  3766 
Tricinopoly.  9386 
Trichy,  9386,  1886 
Tricoenmale,  939a 
Trifoe,  35a 
Trikalinga,  Trilinga, 

TpOuyyoWf     489a, 

9126,  913a 
Trincomalee,      Trin- 


conomale,  Trinke- 
male,       Trinkene- 
male,     Trinquene- 
male,  939a,  6 
Tripang,  9396,  883a 
Tripigny,       Tripini, 


Triplicane,  9396 
Trippany,  9386 
Triqiiillimal^,       Tri- 
qninamale,        Tri- 
qmnimale,  939a 
Tnsoe,  Triste,  85a 
Tritchenapali,  939a 
Tritchy,  9386 
Triyandnim,  9396 
Trivelicane,  9396 
Tropina,  3266 
Truchinapolli,  939a 
Trujaman,  SZla 
Trump^,  940a 
Tniximan,  3276,  640a 
Tiy^ala,  Tryphera, 

Tsaubwa,  205a 
TscbakeU,  217a 
TschoUo  218a 
Tschuddirer,  8536 
Tshai,     Tsia,     908a, 

9076 
Tsiam,  1836 
Tsjannok,  26,  3a 
Tsjaiis,  2i3a 
Tual,  919a 
Tuam,  Toan,  9406,  a, 

866a 
Tubbatlna,  9176 
Tacana,  9366 
Tacka,  9406 
Tuck^yee,  9406 
Tuckeah,  180a 
Tackeed,  941a 
Tuckiah,  941a 
Tufan,     TufSo,    Tu- 

faon,  Tuffon,  Tuf- 

foon,  TufOea,  948a, 

949ti,  6 
Tugger-wood,  3356 
Tuu,9246 
Tuka2a,316a 
Tukba,  9406 
TulasI,  931a 
Tulban,        -oehlani, 

Talband,Tulbangi, 

Tulbentar       Aga, 

994a 
Tulce,  9816 
TuHban,  9436 
Tolinate,  153a 
Tulipant,  944a 
Tolosse,  9316 
Tulwar,       Tulwanr, 

941a,  212a 
Tuman,  929a 
Tumangong,  932a 
TumashjEk,  941a 
Tumbalee,  Tumboli, 

942a 
Tumlet,  9416 
Tumlook,  9416,  477a 
Tumtum.  942a 
Tuznung  gung,  982a 


Tunca,  Tuncah,  Tun- 
car,  Tuncaw,  942a, 

761a 
Tungah,  898a 
Tunkaw,  Tunkhw4h, 

428a,  9496 
Tunnee,  9456 
Tunny,  3236 
Tunnyketch,  9306 
Tupay,  828a 
Tuphan,     TuphSo, 

voUa,  o49a 
Tupy,  9356 
Tftiaj9426 
Turaka,  943a 
Turban,      Turbant, 

Turbante,      Tur- 

banti,Turbat,943a, 

6,944a 
Turchimannns,    Tiir- 

cimannua,    Turge- 

manus,  3276,  a 
Turkey,  932a 
Turkey,  9446 
Turki,    -koq,    932a, 

9456 
Turmeric,  549a 
Tumee,  9466 
Turpaul,  9456 
Tuiquan,  932a 
Turry,  Turryani,  915o 
Turumbake,  Turum- 

baque,  940a 
Turuflhka,  943a 
TuryeeK,  904a 
Turwar,  941a 
Tub,  7926 
Tofisah,  9456 
TuBBeeldar,  889a 
Tusseh,  Tusser,  Tus- 

8ur,  946a,  6 
Tutecareen,      Tute- 

ooryn,  9466 
Tu-te-nag,       Tute- 

nague,    Tutenegg; 

Tuthinag,     933a, 

9236 
Tutjhoo,  903a 
Tutioorin,  946a 
Tutinic,  933a 
Tutocorim,  9466 
Tutonag,  933a 
Tutticaree,     Tuttu- 

corim,  Tutucoury, 

9466,  a 
Tutunaga,  933a 
Tuzall,  947a 
Twankay,  9096 
Tyconna,     TVekana, 

9466 
Tyer,  9506 
"•       r,  Tygre,  928a, 


Tykh^lna,  947a 
^mqua]l,9286 
>haon,    Typhon, 
>hoon,        950a, 
947a 
le,  487a 
T^,  9506 
Tzacchi,  4426 
Tdnde,  8376 


rndnesthaQ,  Mnia, 
Tzinuta,  Tmitza, 
1976 

T^VKOPurHipta^,  1926 

Tzyle,  8196 


nddle6-biidlM,80&s 

Ugen,  639a 

Ugentana,  940a 

Ugger-wood,    Ugsiir 
oil,  3356. 386a 

U^li,  Ugolim,  4236,  a 

Ujantana,      Cjoog- 
tana,  UjonfftaiialL, 
4146,  9600518 

Ulcinde,  3206 

Ulock,9n6 

Ulu  balang,  6391a 

Umbarry,  17a 

Umbrella,  9516 

Umbra,  6376 

Umbraculnm,      Um- 
brell.     Umbrella, 
Umbrello,        Un- 
br«le,  951a,  6,  952a 

Uncalyet,  1496 

Undra  Cundrm,  4136 ; 

Upa,     Upas,      957a. 


Uplah,  6396 
Uplot,  Uplotte,  7456 
Upper  Roger,  9596 
Uraca,  86a 
Urma,867a 
Urjee,    Urz,     Un- 
daast,  Unee,  9506 
Usbec,  9606 
'Uafur,  780a 
Ushruf ee,  960a 
U8peck,9606 
Uspuck,  411a 
Uspuk,  960a 
Uzbeg,  960a 


Vaoea,  \ 
Yaocination,  9606 
Vackel,  961a 
Vaddah,  9636 
V5gn!t,3656 
Vaid^ai,  77a 
Vaiahnaya,  9616 
Vakea-neyia,  9606 
Vakeea,7706 
Vakeel,  Vakil,  961a, 

334a 
Valanga,  172a 
Valera,  961a 
Vali,  968a 
Vanifira,  Vanjanab, 

114a,  115a 
Variha,6736 
V&rftna^,  83a 
Varanda,  Varangae, 

965a,  966a 
Varela,       Varella, 

VareUe,    961a,    6, 


Vai^em,  9666,  6366 
Vatum,  736 
Vayidee,  1096 
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VdeKa,( 

Ved,  Veda,  Vedam, 

Vedio,  963a,  9616, 

9626 
Vedda,  9636 
Vehar,  967a 
Vehicle,  Yekeel,  961a 
Vellard,  964a,  367a 
VeUore,  964a 
Vendu,  Vendue-Mas- 

ter,  9646,  a,  214a 
Venesar,      Venezar, 

1146 
Venetian,  9646 
Ventepollam,  709a 
Veranda,  Verandah, 

964a,  966a 
Verdora,  696 
Verdure,  966a 
Verge,  9666 
Vendo,  265a,  667a 
Vettele,  896 
Vettyver,  9666 
Viacondam,  6176 
Vidan,  Vidana,  9666 
Vidaia,  776 
Viece,  9186,  9676 
Viedam,  963a 
Vgen,    Vgini,    639a, 

6386 
Vihar,  Vihara,  967a, 

81a,  248a,  6d0a 
Vikeel,  961a 
Vinteen,  768a 
Viontana,  961a,  87a 
Vintin,  1216 
Viranda,  966a 
Vis,     Visay,     919a, 

9676 
Visir,  9676 
Visa,  967a 
Vitele,  896 
Vi2aer,  9676 
Vmbrello,  952a 
Vmbra,      Vmbraye, 

Vmrae,  Vmrei,  637a 
Vocanovice,  9606 
Voishnuvu,  9606 
Vomeri,  665a 
Voranda,  966a 
Vorloffe,  3596 
Vraca,  366 
Vunghi,  5226 
Vzbique.  960a 
Vyse,  9676 


Waaly,  968a 
Wacadaah,  9676 
wain,  109a 
Wakizashi,  968a 
Waler,  968a 
Wali,  968rt,  6926 
Walla,  Wallah,  9686, 

2396 
Wall-shade,  818a 
Wanghee,  969a 
Wani,  Wunia,  64a,  636 
Waringin,  66a 
Water,  buffalo,  122a; 

-Chestnut,      9696 ; 

Filter  Nut,  223a 


Wattie  waeroo,  9666 
W&v,  1096 
Weaver-bird,  9696 
Weda,9636 
Wedda,  9636 
Weli,  Wely,  6926 
West  Coast,  9696 
Whampoo,  9696 
Whangee.  969a 
Whinyard,  4106 
Whistling-teal,   9696 
White    Ants,    9696; 

Jacket,  9696 
Whoolye,425a 
Wih&ra,  Wihare,  967a 
WilSyat,     Willaut, 

94a,  487a 
Winter,  970a 
Wistnouwa,  9606 
WoUock,  9716 
Wood-apple,     971a ; 

oil,  971a 
Woolock,  9716 
Wooly,  426a 
Woon,    -doak,-g7ee, 

972a 
Woordie,       Woordy 

Major,  972a 
Wootz,  972a 
Wrankiaw,  646a 
Writer,  978a,  2226 
Wug,  9736 
WuBock,  9716 
Wurdee  wollah,  972a 
Wuzeer,  9676 


Zabandar,  Zabnn- 
der,  8166,  603a 

Xagara,  446(£ 

Xanton,  6166 

Xanxus,  185a 

Xarab,  826a 

Xarafaggio,  Xaraffo, 
832a 

Xarafi,  Xarafin,  9746 

Xarave,  826a 

Xarife,  974a 

Xarife,  8266 

Xamauz,  796a,  87a 

Xarrafo,  832a,  669a 

Xastra,  8236,  724a 

Xatigam,  204a,  7666, 
623a 

Xaxma,  523a,  798a 

Xeque,  8256 

Xerafim,  Xerafine, 
Xerapheen,  Xera- 
phin,  974a,  6,  976a, 
1216 

Xercansor,  975a 

XiiX,  825f? 

Xinto,  8296 


Taboo,  Yabon,  Yd- 
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